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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SEVENTIETH CONGRESS 
FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, April 4, 1928 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty and everliving God, the source of all being and life, 
whose mercies are infinite and whose love is unceasing, send 
Thy blessing upon all who are in authority in this land and all 
who guide the thought of Thy people, that pure ideals may 
inspire us, that beauty may crown our common life, and that 
vision, without which the people perish, may be kept alive in 
our midst. Give us calm serenity and steadfastness of purpose 
in the face of life, with its gleams and shadows, its ecstasy and 
pain, its olive wreath and crown of thorns, its glories and its 
Golgothas, that we may grow up into the perfection of Thy Son, 
who dreamed only of mankind’s redemption and died to make 
that dream come true. Grant this for His sake, who was lifted 
up that He might draw all men unto Him, Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Monday, April 2, 1928, when, 
on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was 
approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edge Heflin Sackett 

a Edwards Kendrick Sheppard 
Bayar Fletcher Keyes Shipstead 
Bingham Frazier g Shortridge 
Black George McLean Smith 
Blaine Gerry McMaster Smoot 
Blease Gillett MeNar, Steiwer 
Borah Glass Mayfield Stephens 
Bratton Gof Neely wanson 
Brookhart Gooding Nye Tyson 
Broussard Gould Oddie Wagner 
Capper Greene Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Hale Phipps Walsh, Mont, 
Copeland Harris Pine Warren 
Couzens Harrison Pittman Waterman 
Curtis awes Ransdell Wheeler 
Cutting Hayden Reed, Pa. 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr, Norpeck], and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. MET- 
CALF) are detained from the Senate attending the funeral of 
the late Senator WILLIS. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Dl, and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] are absent from the Senate in attendance upon the 
funeral of the late Senator WILLIS. 

Mr, McNARY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. Jounson] is necessarily absent on account of 
illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
New Jersey,- which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads: 
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HOUSE or ASSEMBLY, 
STATEHOUSE, Trenton, N. J. 
Concurrent resolution memorializing and requesting the Congress of 
the United States to authorize the Postmaster General to issue 

a special series of postage stamps commemorative of the Battle of 

Monmouth in the Revolutionary War. Introduced and adopted by 

the senate and the house of assembly on March 5, 1928. 

Whereas there will be celebrated in June, 1928, the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Monmouth in the Revolu- 
tionary War; and 

Whereas said conflict was one of the great turning points in the 
memorable struggle for independence; and 

Whereas it is fitting and proper that due recognition be given to 
said anniversary by the issuing of stamps commemorative thereof: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of assembly (the senate cancurring) (1) That 
the Congress of the United States be memorialized and requested to 
authorize and direct the Postmaster General of the United States to 
issue a special series of postage stamps to commemorate the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Monmouth in the 
Revolutionary War; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to the pre- 
siding officers of the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative of this State in the Congress of the United States. 

(2) This concurrent resolution shall take effect immediately. 

We hereby certify that the above resolution is a true and official copy 
of the concurrent resolution adopted by the senate and house of 
assembly on March 5, 1928. 

THOMAS L. L. Paxson, 
Speaker of the House of Assembly. 

Attest: 

FRED'K A. BRODESSER, 
Clerk of the House of Assembly. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution adopted by the board of administration of the Emanuel 
Lutheran Church, of Butte, Mont, protesting against execu- 
tion of the national-origins provision of the existing immigra- 
tion law and favoring the taking of immediate steps to eliminate 
such provision, which was referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution of the City Council 
of Los Angeles, Calif., favoring the passage of legislation for 
the continuance and development of the American Green Cross, 
especially its educational and statistical work, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BROOKHART presented a memorial signed by H. G. 
Campbell and sundry other citizens of Woodbury County, Iowa, 
remonstrating against adoption of the proposed enlarged naval 
building program, which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. JONES presented a petition of sundry citizens of Spo- 
kane, Wash., praying for adoption of the proposed naval build- 
ing program, which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Tacoma, 
Wash., praying for the passage of legislation creating a Federal 
department of education, which were referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Mr. FESS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Cleveland 
and Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio, praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
and their widows, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FISCAL RELATIONS 

Mr. COPELAND presented resolutions adopted by the Citi- 
zens’ Association of Takoma Park, D. C., which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Resolved, That we heartily commend the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations for the stand it has taken in amending the pending District 
bill so as to restore the definite fixed proportion of 60—40, as provided 
by existing law. 

Resolved further, That we especially thank the chairman of the Senate 
subcommittee, Hon. LAWRENCE C. Putrps, of Colorado, for the very able 
and fair presentation of this matter to the Senate during the last week. 

Resolved further, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to the 
Senate and House of Representatives and to Senator PHIPPS. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations I submit, as in executive session, two reports for the 
Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reports will be received and 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them severally 
without amendment: 

H. R. 6360. An act for the relief of Edward S. Lathrop; 

H. R. 8650. An act for the relief of C. S. Winans; 

H. R. 8651. An act for the relief of Lynn W. Franklin; and 

H. R. 10932. An act for the relief of the widows of certain 
Foreign Service officers. 

Mr. BORAH also, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9411) for the relief of 
Maurice P. Dunlap, reported it with an amendment. 

He also, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which was 
referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 25) to declare the 
11th day of November, celebrated and known as Armistice Day, 
a legal public holiday, reported adversely thereon. 

Mr. MAYFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3308) to confer jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of John L. Alcock, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 693) thereon. 

Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 126) for the relief of May Gordon 
Rodes and Sara Louise Rodes, heirs at law of Tyree Rodes, 
deceased, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 694) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3774) to provide a 
temporary location for a farmers’ market in the District of 
Columbia, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 695) thereon. 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3338) authorizing the sale 
of certain lands on Petit Jean Mountain, near Morrilton, Ark., 
for use by the Young Men's Christian Association of Arkansas, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 696) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3602) to quiet title and possession with respect to cer- 
tain lands in Faulkner County, Ark., reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 697) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3699) for the relief of 
the land-grant railroad operated between the station formerly 
known as East Portland, in the State of Oregon, and Roseville, 
in the State of California, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 698) thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, from the Committee on Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2505) granting increase of 
pensions under the general law to soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy and their dependents, for disability in- 
curred in service in line of duty, and authorizing that the 
records of the War and Navy Departments be accepted as to 
incurrence of a disability in service in line of duty, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 699) thereon. 

Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 405) providing for 
horticultural experiment and demonstration work in the south- 
ern Great Plains area, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 700) thereon. 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3571) granting the consent of Congress to 
the county court of Roane County, Tenn., to construct a bridge 
across the Emery River at Suddaths Ferry, in Roane County, 
Tenn., reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 701) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Civil Service, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1729. An act extending the classified civil service to include 
postmasters of the third class, and for other purposes; and 
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H. R. 7908. An act to authorize the granting of leave to vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War to attend the annual con- 
vention of the United Spanish War Veterans and auxiliary 
at Habana, Cuba, in 1928. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3887) granting an increase of pension to Hannah 
F. Summers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CUTTING: 

A bill (S. 3888) for the relief of Oscar Lee Owen; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3889) granting the Congressional Medal of Honor 
to Capt. G. D. Hatfield; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GILLETT: 

A bill (S. 3890) to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the service of the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other 
purposes“; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NYE (for Mr. Norris) : 

A bill (S. 3891) granting a pension to Mary Grace Catlett; 
to the Committee on Pensions. ‘ 

(By request.) A bill (S. 3892) to provide for the naturaliza- 
tion and to define the citizenship status of married women, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. KEYES: 

A bill (S. 3893) for the relief of Frank Leer, alias Antoine 
Laporte; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3894) to define fruit jams, preserves, jellies, and 
other products, to provide standards therefor, and to require the 
labeling thereof, and to regulate traffic therein, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 3895) for the relief of H. E. Mills; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3896) granting an increase of pension to Valeria 8. 
Shook; and 

A bill (S. 3897) granting an increase of pension to Julia A. 
Hensel (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 3898) granting a pension to Patience Winsor; and 

A bill (S. 3899) granting an increase of pension to Robert O. 
Graves; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3900) to amend the Code of Laws of the District of 
Columbia relating to interest and usury; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GILLETT: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 121) to provide for the display 
of the national flag in United States courts; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN IMMIGRATION LAW-——SEPARATED FAMILIES 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts introduced a joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 122) to permit admission within the quota of rela- 
tives of declarants who have been admitted to the United States 
prior to July 1, 1924, which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask that 
certain statements explaining the terms of the joint resolution 
and the effect it will have in tending to correct and remedy 
what many consider are unreasonable features of the present 
immigration law may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, briefly, the 
resolution seeks to admit within two years the members of the 
families of alien immigrants who have declared their intention 
to become American citizens without increasing the total number 
of immigrants authorized under present law. It merely pre- 
fers the families of alien declarants over other prospective im- 
migrants seeking admission into the United States. 

This measure is sponsored and indorsed by the following 
national organizations: National Board of the Young Women's 
Christian Association, American Federation of Labor, National 
Women’s Trade Union League, National Catholic Welfare 
Council, National Council of Catholic Women, National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, and the Foreign Language Information 
Service, all of which organizations are desirous of obtaining 
relief for the separated families of alien immigrants without 
in any way affecting the restrictive features of the present im- 
migration law by increasing the number of immigrants who are 
now permitted to enter the country under the general quota. 
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I move that the joint resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The statements presented by Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts 
are as follows: 


STATEMENT UPON THE FAMILY AND THE IMMIGRATION LAW 
DID YOU KNOW 


That many residents of the United States have been separated from 
their families and deprived of home life in consequence of the immigra- 
tion law? When, suddenly and without warning, the so-called quota 
law went into effect July 1, 1924, it became impossible for resident 
aliens previously legally admitted to this country to bring their wives 
and children to join them. The plight of these men is tragic for them 
and bad for the community. 

They came expecting to bring their families as soon as they could 
earn enough money to send for them, and thus to reestablish their 
homes here. They are acceptable to the country and expect to become 
citizens when they can. Some came early in 1924. Others came just 
before the war and had been unable to locate their families in devastated 
regions in time to bring them in before the quota law went into effect. 
Many will eventually become citizens and bring their families outside 
the quota, but 

MEANWHILE 

Husbands and wives will be growing further apart; the children are 
missing the American education that would fit them for life in the 
country that will be theirs; money must be sent to support the families 
abroad that would otherwise be spent here. Is it any wonder if many 
become embittered and hopeless and ask whether America does not 
believe in homes and family life? 

THERE IS A REMEDY 


Senate Joint Resolution 122, introduced by Senator WALSH of Massa- 
chusetts, would— x 

Divide the quota for all countries into two equal parts. 

Administer one-half just as the entire number is now administered. 

Let the other 50 per cent be thrown into a common quota fund, from 
which, for a period of two years, quota numbers will be given only to 
families of alien residents who were in the United States before July 1, 
1924, numbers to be given according to priority of application and only 
upon petition of relatives here. 

THIS WILL NOT 


Break down our restrictive policy; 

Add a single individual to the present annual immigration ; 

Add to the class of “ nonquota immigrants " ; 

Require new administrative machinery. 

IT WILL 
Make it possible for all families to be reunited within two years. 
STATEMENT ON RELIEF FOR SEPARATED FAMILIES 

This measure would divide the quota for all countries into two equal 
parts. 

Administer one-half just as the entire number is now administered. 

Throw the other half into a common quota fund for a period of two 
years only. 

From this half of the quota (called in the bill the quota fund) num- 
bers will be given only to families of alien residents who were in the 
United States before July 1, 1924, and to unmarried children under 21 
and parents of citizens. Numbers will be given aceording to priority of 
application, and only upon petition of relatives here. 

This is not an amendment to the immigration law but a temporary 
measure designed to reunite, within a two-year period, all families 
separated in consequence of the immigration law of 1924, the so-called 
“quota law.” 

It will not “let down the bars” nor change the restrictive policy 
that is fundamental in our present law. 

It will not increase the class known as nonque ta immigrants.” 

Tt will not add a single immigrant to the total number now ad- 
mitted annually in the quota. 

It will not require new administrative machinery. 

It will allow families to enter as regular quota immigrants. 
It will make it possible for all families to be reunited within the 
next two years. 

It will enable all residents to spend their earnings in support of 
families in this country. 

It will clear up the matter of separated families once for all. 

It will reduce the number of nonquota immigrants for all future 
years. 

AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS 

Mr. BAYARD submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 9495) to provide for the further 
development of agricultural extension work between the agri- 
cultural colleges in the several States receiving the benefits of 
the act entitled “An act donating public lands to the several 
States and Territories which may provide colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,” approved July 2, 
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1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, and the United States 
t of Agriculture, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. NYE, the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 8487) to adjudicate the claims of homestead settlers 
on the drained Mud Lake bottom, in the State of Minnesota, 
and it was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

On motion of Mr. KEYES, the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds was discharged from the further consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 9363) to provide for the completion and repair 
of customs buildings in Porto Rico, and it was referred to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions. 


INVESTIGATION OF PATENT OFFICE PROCEDURE 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 188), 
which was referred to the Committee on Patents: 


Whereas there are awaiting action in the United States Patent Office 
more than 95,000 applications for patents, many of which have been 
pending without action for from six to eight months; and 

Whereas it usually requires from two to seven years after applica- 
tion for a patent to issue from the Patent Office, during which time 
the applicant is powerless to protect his invention against infringers, 
with the result that inventions which might be effective in promoting 
new industries often, because of the delay in the Patent Office, lose 
their effectiveness and value; and 

Whereas the procedure of the Patent Office to determine priority of 
invention as between applicants claiming the same invention is un- 
satisfactory and expensive, and attempts to adjudicate valuable rights 
between parties without the procedure and facilities of equity courts 
of the United States, which permits such Patent Office practice to be 
abused by unscrupulous parties to exhaust the resources of bona fide 
inventors and to delay and prevent the issue of patents to applicants 
who are justly entitled thereto; and 

Whereas the practice of the Patent Office in interference cases oper- 
ates in many instances to cause forfeiture and abandonment of valid 
applications fer patentable inventions; and 

Whereas it is claimed that the present practice of the Patent Office 
tends to give undue advantage to unscrupulous persons who intervene 
dishonestly in order to prevent the issue of patents to eémpeting in- 
ventions and who otherwise throw applications into interference in 
order to extort and exact money as an inducement to waive adverse 
claims; and 

Whereas it is claimed that patents of great advantage to the industry 
and economy of the country have been and are being bought up by 
trusts and monopolies in order to prevent the use of such inventions 
by competitors, which practice results in the suppression of such in- 
ventions as far as service to the industries of the country is concerned ; 
and 

Whereas it is claimed that patented inventions affecting certain 
industries are by a system of exelusive cross-licensing made the instru- 
ments of monopolistic domination of such industries: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate appoint a special com- 
mittee to consist of five Senators, which committee is authorized to 
investigate and appraise the present practice and procedure of the 
United States Patent Office, to discover any evils which may exist in 
relation thereto and particularly any evils which may exist with respect 
to the practice and procedure in interference cases, to study ways and 
means for revising and improving Patent Office procedure, to investi- 
gate the extent to which suppression of the use of patents and the 
cross licensing of patents contribute to monopoly or to the monopolistic 
control of industry; and to recommend such amendatory and corrective 
legislation as may be found to be necessary to correct abuses and to 
insure the maximum of protection to Inventors, to scientists, and to the 
industries of the country; said committee is authorized to administer 
oaths, to send for persons and papers, to employ necessary clerical 
and technical assistance, to sit during the recesses of Congress, and 
is instructed to report at the first session of the Senate of the Seventy- 
first Congress. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had aflixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 380. An act for the relief of Charles H. Niehaus; 

8. 2537. An act to amend section 110, national defense act, 
so as to provide better administrative procedure in the dis- 
bursements for pay of National Guard officers and enlisted 
men ; 

S. 2827. An act granting the consent of Congress to the States 
of South Dakota and Nebraska to construct, maintain, and oper- 
oe bridge across the Missouri River at or near Niobrara, 
Nebr.; 
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S. 2950. An act to amend the second paragraph of section 67, 
national defense act, as amended ; 

S. 3131. An act to provide additional pay for personnel of the 
United States Navy assigned to duty on submarines and to 
diving duty; 

S. 3558. An act authorizing Point Pleasant & Henderson 
Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Kanawha River at or near Point 
Pleasant, W. Va.; 

H. R. 4115. An act for the relief of Winfield Scott; 

H. R. 4116. An act for the relief of W. Laurence Hazard; 

H. R. 4117. An act for the relief of Harriet K. Carey; 

II. R. 11140. An act to provide for the inspection of the battle 
field of Kings Mountain, S. C.; and 

H. R. 12245. An act to amend the War Finance Corporation 
act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended. 

THE COTTON-CLOTH INDUSTRY AND IMPORTS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am about to 
request the insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of a letter 
from the Tariff Commission, and I should like to preface the 
request by a brief statement. 

Mr. President, on May 12, 1924, a resolution presented by me 
was adopted by the Senate, requesting a report of the United 
States Tariff Commission on the then extensive depreciation 
in and the effect of imports upon the cotton-cloth industry. 
On June 7, 1924, the United States Tariff Commission trans- 
mitted its report in response to my resolution, which report was 
printed as Senate Document 150, Sixty-eighth Congress, 

Recently—namely on March 10, last—I addressed an inquiry 
to the United States Tariff Commission upon the suggestion of 
one of the cotton textile manufacturers of Massachusetts for 
information in regard to the extent of importations of cotton 
cloth in order to find out whether increased imports were in 
any appreciable manner responsible for the long-continued 
curtailment in the cotton-textile industry. 

The commission in its letter states that the amount of imports 
of cotton cloth have not differed very much from the normal 
average of the last six tariff acts. The letter also confirms 
what was stated in the report of 1924, namely, “that the 
bulk of the imported cloth was sold on the American market 
at higher prices than those of the nearest comparable domestic 
cloth.” In a word, the letter of the commission states that 
conditions have not changed for years in so far as cotton-cloth 
imports are affecting the domestic market. 

Mr. President, I ask that a letter from the Yorke Manufac- 
turing Co., of Boston, Mass., and the letter from the Tariff 
Commission, together with the table accompanying the letter, 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. They indicate 
that imports of cotton cloths are apparently not the cause of 
the long depression in this industry, now extending over a period 
of about five years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brarron in the chair). 
Without objection, the letters and table will be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

YORKE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Boston, Mass., Maroh 8, 1928. 
Hon. Davıp I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dwar SENATOR: 
» . 

For your own information, if you care to use it, I would like to 
point out to you that the imports of foreign textile products are again 
growing, The last report, if I am correctly informed, shows importa- 
tions of over 5,000,000 yards per month. This is positively hurting 
New England, as we can not meet the price at which they are 
coming in, 


* * * * . 
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Now, again, this information may be of some value to you. “ha 
present rate of tariff on such goods as made in our New England mills 
is based on “ finished goods,” and to get around this many goods are 
coming in in larger volume in what we class as “ gray goods” (un- 
finished state), and being finished here, Not knowing what this loop- 
hole might be, I am simply passing it on to you, as I know you desire 
to be posted on matters pertaining to New England, and the above 
pertains especially to New Bedford and Fall River mills. 

With kindest regards, I beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
FRED W. STEELE, Treasurer. 


Unirep STATES Tanirr COMMISSION, 
Washington, March 29, 1988. 
Hon. Davin I, WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Senator WALSH: Your letter of March 10 was duly re- 
ceived, with inclosure of a communication from Fred W. Steele, treas- 
urer York Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass. 

* * * * * kd . 

In compliance with your request for information in regard to the im- 
portation of cotton cloth, there has been compiled a table, of which a 
copy is inclosed, showing imports under the last six tariff acts. This 
table covers the period from October 6, 1890, the beginning of the tariff 
act of 1890, to the end of the calendar year 1927, the latest period for 
which data are available. During this period of 13,600 days, or 37.26 
years, imports of cotton cloth averaged 68,133,679 square yards per 
year of 365 days. 

The data in Table 7 shows that Mr. Steele is correct in his statement 
that imports of cotton cloth exceed 5,000,000 square yards per month. 
Imports were 64,317,508 square yards in 1927 and 61,005,063 square 
yards in 1926. These amounts, however, may be considered as normal 
since they do not differ very much fram the annual average, above 
stated, for the last six tariff acts, 

As shown in Table 7, cotton-cloth imports were unusually large in 
the 1920-1925 period. The largest importation, of 206,146,780 square 
yards, occurred in 1923. This appears to have been due largely to the 
unusually low price of Egyptian cotton, which is used in most of the 
imported cloths, relative to the price of American cottons, which are 
used in most of the domestic cloths. With the restoration, after 1924, 
of the normal ratio between Egyptian and American cottons, imports of 
cotton cloth have dropped to a normal level. 

In the Tariff Commission’s “ Report on the Cotton-Cloth Industry“ 
(S. Doc. 150, printed in 1924), a copy of which is inclosed herewith, it 
was stated that the bulk of the imported cloths were sold on the Ameri- 
ean market at prices higher than those of the nearest comparable 
domestic cloths. Although the commission has not undertaken any re- 
cent field investigation of this subject, such data as are available tend to 
show that relationship still to exist. 

In regard to the point raised by Mr. Steele that a large proportion of 
the total cotton-cloth imports enter in the gray (unbleached) state, it 
may be noted that this is not a new departure, but has been the normal 
condition in this line for a number of years. Attention was called to 
this fact in the commission's report referred to above, and it was there 
stated (pp. 9 and 10): 

“The increased proportion of goods entered in the gray has probably 
been due in part to the lower rates of duty in the present as in other 
acts applicable to unfinished goods. In larger part, however, it has 
been due to the improvement during the last decade in the finishing 
facilities in this country for such cloths. One advantage in importing 
in the gray is that the goods can be finished here as desired to meet the 
changing demands of the market. It is claimed in the trade that 
charges for finishing are as low in the United States as in England. 
This is in line with the facts found by the Tariff Commission as far 
back as 1911.“ 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN F. Beruuns, Seoretary. 


TABLE 7.— Countable cotton cloths: Imports for consumption, and revenue, 1891-1927! 
[Compiled according to tariff acts by U. S. Tariff Commisssion] 


Fiscal year (unless otherwise stated) 


‘Total (1,422 days, act Of 1800) e aa a 
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1 35, 421, 975 
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cific rate 


Square paaa Per sq. ud. 


80 


1 Countable cotton cloths such as are dutiable under pars. 903 and 906 of the tariff act of 1922. Cotton cloths containing silk or artificial silk (now dutiable under pap. 


908) are not includedi n this table. 
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TABLE 7.—Countlable cotton cloths: Imports for consumption, and revenue, 1891-1927—Continued 


Fiseal year (unless otherwise stated) 


Total (1,062 days, act of 1894). 
Annual average (act of 1894) 


Total (4,394 days, act of 1897) 
Annual average (act of 1897) 


1913 N 
1914 (July 1 to Oct. 3, 1918) 
Total (1,520 days, act of 1909)... 


Annual average (act „ BE BLOT RU GRAN PTE SE eee ee 


year 
1922 (Jan. 1 to Sept. 21, 1022) 


Total (3,275 day: 
Annual average (act of 1013) 


1922 (Sept. 22 to Dec, 31, 1922) n. .-25--..-- 
1923 (calendar year) ..------ 2-2. 
1924 (calendar year)... 
1925 (calendar year 
1926 (calendar year 
1927 (calendar year 


Includes, under the res end tariff 8 87,560,591 sq 
longer, paying, on the basis of 7 cents a Meas in addition to 

includes 64,680,807 square yards (8,070,314 pounds), valued at 
$5,313,753, equivalent to 28.45 per cent ad valorem. 


has been obtained for comparison the figures shown, 29,483,238 square yards. 
iW 028,240 pounds. 
* Weighing 35,899,993 pounds. 
7 Weighing 22,318,163 pounds. 
* Weighing 12,484,125 pounds. 


cF reliminary le 
© Weighing 11,825,758 pounds. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate resume the consideration of House bill 11133, the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the amendments which were passed over yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, we have not had a call of 
the calendar for some days. I was wondering if we could not 
go on with the calendar for a little while. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not believe there is going to be a great 
deal of discussion of the remaining items in the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if we get through with the ap- 
propriation bill before 2 o’clock, I shall ask unanimous consent 
to proceed with the calendar, for the consideration of unob- 
jected bills, until that hour. If we do not and the Senator 
from Florida will consent now to proceed with the appropri- 
ation bill, I shall be glad to ask for an adjournment this even- 
ing so that we may have a call of the calendar to-morrow morn- 
ing. 


Mr, FLETCHER. I do not want to stand in the way of the 
consideration of appropriation bills, though I am very anxious 
to have a call of the calendar. There is not much time before 
us when we can transact such business at this session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Colorado? 


%%% A A R 
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+ Imports in this period amounted to 4,913,873 pounds. No record was kept as to square yards, but assuming an average of 6 square yards to the pound there 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11133) 
making appropriations for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1929, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment passed over 
will be stated. 

The Curr CierK. The first amendment passed over is on 
page 1, where the committee proposes to strike out after the 
enacting clause down to and including liné 10, on page 2, and 
to insert: 

That in order to defray the expenses of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, 40 per cent of each of the follow- 
ing sums, except those herein directed to be paid otherwise, is appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
and all the remainder out of the combined revenues of the District of 
Columbia, and the tax rate in effect in the fiscal year 1928 on real 
estate and tangible personal property subject to taxation in the District 
of Columbia shall be continued for the fiscal year 1929, namely. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me 
for a few moments, I shall be glad to make a very brief state- 
ment in regard to the amendment. 
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Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. I shall 
be glad to have the Senator make an explanation of the 
amendment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the bill as it comes to us from 
the House provides for a lump-sum contribution on the part of 
the Federal Government, which is not in accord with the pro- 
yisions of the substantive law of 1922. Recently I made a 
statement on the floor of the Senate calling attention to the 
manner in which the progress of the District is being retarded 
by this departure from the law which is on the statute books. 
The Senate committee has given very serious consideration to 
this question, and has favored the amendment which is now 
written in the bill, which is exactly in accordance with the law 
as it stands on the statute books to-day. The committee added 
a provision that the taxation on real estate and tangible prop- 
erty shall be at the same rate as that being collected during 
the present fiscal year. 

Mr. President, we feel that this is an important matter. 
There is no disposition on the part of the Senate committee, so 
far as I am aware, to attempt to reduce the rate of taxation in 
the city. On the other hand, the consensus of opinion is that 
property in the city of Washington should pay a rate of taxa- 
tion equal to that exacted in any city of comparable size in the 
United States; but it is also the feeling that unless we go 
ahead on a different basis from that which we have been 
following under pressure for the last two or three years, the 
advancement, the development, and the beautification of this 
city are going to be seriously retarded. 

If the citizens of the District of Columbia are not paying as 
much taxation as they should on real estate and tangible prop- 
erty, that fact can be ascertained through a commission to be 
appointed for that purpose, and the rates can be put on a fair, 
comparable basis. If that should result in a change in the 
present legal proportion of 60-40, I do not think there would 
be very much objection to a modification of that ratio; but at 
the present time we know, and I think I have conclusively 
shown, that the improvements and betterments which should 
be made in Washington at the present day are being held back 
by reason of a condition which has grown up here, and which 
the Appropriations Committee of the Senate has protested 
against and has never favored. 

I understand the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. KI No! 
wishes to make some remarks on this subject. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I submit a point of order against 
the amendment reported by the committee which strikes out 
the provision of the House bill, carrying an appropriation 
of $9,000,000, from the Federal ‘Treasury to meet the 
expenditures of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929. The amendment offered by the Senate 
committee provides that 40 per cent of the appropriations car- 
ried by the bill shall be met by the Federal Government out 
of the Federal Treasury, the remainder of the expenses to be 
paid out of the combined revenues of the District. The amend- 
ment also provides that the tax rate in effect during the fiscal 
year 1928, on real estate and tangible property, shall be con- 
tinued for the fiscal year 1929. In my opinion the amendment 
is subject to a point of order for the reason that it is legislation 
upon an appropriation bill, and for the further reason that if 
the law is as stated by the Senator from Colorado, the proposed 
amendment would change the same. That the tendered amend- 
ment is legislation upon an appropriation bill can not. I think, 
be denied. If there is a statute which provides a division of 
the expenses’ of the District upon the basis of 40 per cent 
being paid out of the Federal Treasury, and 60 per cent to be 
met by taxes levied upon privately owned property within 
the District of Columbia, then that statute also provides that 
the property to be taxed shall not only be real estate and tan- 
gible property but intangible property. 

The reported amendment, in effect, limits the taxes to be 
levied and collected to réal estate and tangible personal prop- 
erty. The present tax law provides for the collection of taxes 
upon intangible property, and the amendment relieves intan- 
gible property from the burden of taxation. Conceding that to 
be true, waiving the question of the amendment constituting 
general legislation upon an appropriation bill, then the point 
of order should lie, because the existing revenue law applicable 
to the District is songht to be amended, and one source from 
which revenue is now derived by the District is absolutely 
destroyed. 

The Presiding Officer is aware of the fact that in many juris- 
dictions a considerable portion of the revenue is derived from a 
tax upon intangible property. I am advised that intangible 
property taxed in the District of Columbia yields no inconsid- 
erable sum. The word “intangible” as it is found in revenue 
laws has a well-understood meaning. It has been construed by 
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many courts, and the validity of statutes levying taxes upon 
intangible property has been upheld. To strike down one of 
the pillars of the revenue system of the District, as this amend- 
ment seeks to do, is legislation. It is general legislation so far 
as appropriation bills are concerned. This amendment there- 
fore seeks to graft upon an appropriation bill legislation of a 
general character and, as stated, to change the revenue laws 
of the District of Columbia. 

I must respectfully insist therefore, Mr. President, that the 
point of order should be sustained. Before the Chair rules 
upon the point of order I desire to submit a few remarks with 
reference to the amendment. I regret having to differ from 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Puirps] in regard to the propo- 
sition under discussion, because I know that he has sincerely 
and earnestly addressed himself to the interests of the District 
and to its legislative and administrative affairs. I do not now 
remember any Senator since I have been in this body who has 
been more interested in the welfare of the District than the 
Senator from Colorado, 

Mr. PHIPPS. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. KING. He has, with ability and impartiality, dealt with 
the problems incident to the government of the District as they 
have been brought to the attention of Congress, and I pay 
tribute to his fine ability and his distinguished service. How- 
ever, I can not bring myself to accept his view upon the ques- 
tion involyed in the amendment. In my opinion, the proposi- 
tion that the Federal Government shall pay 40 per cent of all 
amounts expended for the benefit of the District of Columbia, 
in defraying its annual operating expenses, is not reasonable 
or founded upon just and rational grounds, 

It is an arbitrary distribution of the burdens of the District 
and, so far as I have been able to discover, this division has 
not and can not be justified upon the theory of benefits derived 
or to be derived by the Federal Government and by the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia. I am not contending that a 
lump-sum appropriation of five millions or nine millions or 
fifteen millions or any other sum to be taken from the Treasury 
of the United States for the District purposes, is entirely ra- 
tional or a permanent system which should govern the fiscal re- 
lations between the United States and the District of Columbia. 
But a lump-sum appropriation is certainly as fair and as rea- 
sonable as a fractional division of the amount annually appro- 
priated to defray the expenses of the District. Neither am I 
contending that the United States should not meet a portion of 
the expenses incurred by the District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, the question is not a new one. It has been be- 
fore many Congresses and, in my opinion, so far as I under- 
stand the facts, no formula has been adopted which fairly and 
justly meets the situation. There is much rhapsodical talk 
about this being the capital of the greatest nation of the world, 
and that as such should be the most wonderful and beautiful 
city in all the world. Of course, all true Americans have a 
deep interest in their country. They are proud of its achieve- 
ments and desire that its prestige, morally and spiritually, shall 
not only not be diminished but shall be augmented as the years 
go by. I might say, however, in passing, that mighty cities and 
powerful states and material wealth do not mean the stability 
and permanence of nations. There are other forces and in- 
fluences in the world, more permanent and enduring, and which 
must be transmuted into the life and spirit of the peoples of 
nations if the latter are to endure. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. PHrers] has just stated 
that there is no disposition upon the part of the committee 
to relieve the people of the District of Columbia from the pay- 
ment of a just and fair tax. I hope that view is shared by 
all people of the District. I confess, however, that I have 
encountered many persons who entertain the view that the 
Government of the United States, because of its holdings and 
because this is the Capital of the Republic, should meet a 
much larger share of the expenses of the District than it 
heretofore has paid. Upon the other hand, I have no doubt 
that a large majority of the inhabitants of the District are 
willing to pay what they conceive to be a fair tax to defray 
the expenses of the District government. The difficulty, how- 
ever, is to determine what is a fair and just tax. 

For many years the Federal Government contributed to the 
District treasury 50 per cent of the costs of operating the 
District government. Doubtless many persons believed that 
the tax leyied upon their property to raise the 50 per cent was 
a fair and just tax. Later when a readjustment took place 
and the Government paid 40 per cent of the expenses of the 
District government, it was doubtless believed by many resi- 
dents of the District that the tax imposed upon their property 
in order to yield the 60 per cent of the expenses of the 
District constituted an equitable and fair tax. 
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From representations made to me by estimable people who 
have their homes in the District and who have property herein, 
I am led to believe that many of the inhabitants of Washing- 
ton believe that the District should pay no more than 60 per 
cent of the costs of the District. To exact of them a larger 
per cent would be regarded by those of whom I speak as unfair. 

An analysis of the reasons offered in support of the propo- 
sition that the privately owned property in the District should 
contribute but 60 per cent of the costs of the District govern- 
ment, will, in my opinion, convince impartial in tors of 
the facts that the adoption of the 60-40 rule is not fair to the 
Federal Government and is unfair to the taxpayers of the 
United States living outside of the District of Columbia. There 
are many advantages enjoyed by residents of Washington de- 
nied to those residing in other parts of the Union. This is the 
Capital of the United States, and there come to it annually 
hundreds of thousands of persons from all parts of the United 
States and large numbers from other countries. The financial 
benefits accruing to the inhabitants of the District from this 
stream of tourists and visitors can scarcely be computed. 
There are tens of thousands of Government officials and Fed- 
eral employees who make their homes within the District, and 
they expend hundreds of millions of dollars annually, substan- 
tially all of which inure directly to the financial and material 
advantage of the District and enhance the value of privately 
owned property. Moreover, the Federal Government expends 
enormous sums for Federal buildings. 

These activities furnished employment to thousands and 
markets for commodities and products of the value of tens of 
millions of dollars. The large expenditures made by the 
Federal Government give added value to privately owned prop- 
erty. Every dollar expended by the Government for improve- 
ments and public buildings and in the execution of its duties 
increases the wealth of the people of Washington. An exami- 
nation of the assessment rolls of the District extending over 
a period of 30 or 40 years emphasizes the truth of the state- 
ment just made. The assessed value of the property of the 
District for the year 1927 is considerably more than $1,000,- 
000,000. Only a few decades ago the assessed value was less 
than $200,000,000. The expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment added to the population of the District. There are now 
more- than 500,000 persons residing within the limits of the 
District of Columbia. This great increase in the population 
has contributed largely to the value of privately owned property 
within the District. 

The activities of the Federal Government are constantly in- 
creasing. They will continue to increase as the years go by. 
The Federal Government is reaching out into new fields of 
endeavor. It is taking over responsibilities and duties belong- 
ing to the States, and its assumption of power and authority 
magnify its position, increase its machinery, and multiply the 
number of its officials and employees. 

Its supervision and control of many business activities, its 
entrance into fields of endeavor heretofore regarded as exclu- 
sively within the domain of private enterprise, have resulted 
in bringing to Washington representatives of diversified indus- 
tries from all parts of the United States, thus adding to the 
population and the wealth of the District. More and more 
people of wealth and leisure are establishing their homes in 
Washington: They make investments here, and the capital 
which they bring adds to the wealth of Washington. These 
accretions to the population are due to this being the Capital 
of the Republic and to the stupendous expenditures made by 
the Federal Government in the District of Columbia. Why 
should the General Government be penalized because it has 
done so much for the District and has contributed so materially 
to increasing the population and augmenting the wealth of those 
residing therein? And yet the argument is made that because 
the Government is doing so much for the welfare of the Capital, 
is constructing magnificent buildings, furnishing work to tens 
of thousands of people, that it should, in addition to maintain- 


ing its own property and keeping the same in repair, pay a very. 


large proportion of the expenses incident to the execution of the 
functions of the municipality. 

When the Federal Government erects post offices in the 
various cities of the United States, as well as other public 
buildings, and makes improvements, material benefits are de- 
rived therefrom by the residents of such cities. The people are 
anxious for Federal expenditures, because of the benefits locally 
derived therefrom. The Government constructs highways, ac- 
quires national parks and builds roads and makes improve- 
ments therein, constructs and operates navy yards and muni- 
tions plants. It builds and operates a merchant marine, main- 
tains harbors, expends hundreds of millions of dollars for the 
improvement of waterways. These and many other things 
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engage the attention of the Federal Government and result in 
the expending of hundreds of millions of dollars taken from 
the people by taxation. These expenditures and improvements 
and operations add to the wealth of cities and States. The 
people throughout the country are glad to have these improve- 
ments made, recognizing the material and financial benefits re- 
sulting therefrom. There is no thought of taxing the Govern- 
ment because of its activities and the property which it ac 
quires in the execution of its duties. And yet, as I have indi- 
cated, the argument is made by some that the more the Gov- 
ernment expends in Washington for the development of the 
Capital, and the more it increases the population and adds to 
the wealth of individuals, the less taxes they should pay and 
the greater the contributions to be exacted of the Federal Goy- 
ernment to defray the expenses of the municipal government 
within the District. To me the argument is fallacious and 
utterly untenable. 

I return to the question as to what is a fair tax. Resort may 
be had to the cities and States of our country to determine what 
is a fair tax. Certainly the residents of Washington should not 
claim advantages over other parts of the United States in the 
matter of taxation. I have adverted to the fact that they derive 
advantages not enjoyed by the inhabitants of any other city or 
State. Washington is one of the best governed cities in our 
country. The large expenditures by the General Government 
have added to its beauty and brought to it prestige, and I was 
about to say glory, not enjoyed by any other city of our country. 
The millions spent for magnificent buildings for the Nation add 
to the material as well as the moral wealth of the District. 

In determining what is a fair tax, the question as to the form 
of the government of the District is not of controlling impor- 
tance. The present governmental structure of the District is a 
distinct material advantage to property owners. Hundreds of 
residents of Washington have told me that they believe that their 
property was more valuable with Congress controlling the Dis- 
trict directly and through the District Commissioners and other 
agencies set up than if the District were a municipality gov- 
5 as other municipalities are governed throughout the 

nion. 

The values of property within the District are regarded as 
protected, investments are regarded as safe and secure, there is 
no bonded indebtedness resting upon the District, and speaking 
generally the public funds raised by taxation and contributed 
by the Federal Government are wisely expended. Of course, 
it can not be said that the District Government is 100 per cent 
perfect. It has defects, as all human institutions have defects. 
There is and always will be some waste, some extravagance, 
some inefficiency. There are and always will be officials and 
employees who are incompetent and negligent in the discharge 
of their duties. But speaking in broad terms, I think it can be 
truthfully said that Washington is one of the best governed 
cities in all the world. These things are to be taken into ac- 
count when the question of taxation is under consideration. If 
the people enjoy good government, if their investments are se- 
cure, if wise laws are enacted and are justly enforced, the 
people can afford to make liberal contributions for the main- 
tenance of the Government that brings them such rich and in- 
estimable fruits. 

In determining whether the people of Washington are justly 
taxed it is quite proper to refer to the burdens of taxation 
resting upon the people throughout the United States. In many 
of the States the people, in addition to heavy property taxes, 
are compelled to pay taxes upon their incomes and estate and 
inheritance taxes. In some States there are corporation taxes 
which are very heavy, and in some of the mining States there 
is a heavy tax upon the output of the mines. In the District 
of Columbia there are no income taxes imposed nor inheritance 
or estate taxes. 

Mr. SACKETT. The estate tax is fixed by Federal law. If 
an estate tax is not provided by the State law then the Federal 
law takes the whole 20 per cent. 

Mr. KING. I am speaking of the District of Columbia. 
There is no estate or inheritance tax imposed upon the in- 
habitants of the District for purely District purposes. The 
Federal statute to which the Senator refers relates to the entire 
country and is imposed for the benefit of the General Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. SACKETT. But estates in the District of Columbia 
have to pay the estate tax. 

Mr. KING. Certainly. But the inhabitants of all States 
are required to pay a Federal estate tax which goes into the 
Federal Treasury, but in many of the States the people are 
required to pay not alone the Federal estate tax but local or 
State inheritance or estate taxes. Florida and a few other 
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States and the Distriet of Columbia impose no estate or in- 
heritance taxes. As I have stated, some of the States collect 
income taxes and in my opinion with the growing expenses of 
States, counties, and municipalities, resort will be had to income 
and estate and inheritance taxes. The burden of taxation in 
the States has become oppressive. For many years substan- 
tially all of the revenue of the States and their political sub- 
divisions was deriyed from property taxes. Real estate and 
personal property were easily found, and it was less difficult 
to collect taxes upon property which was visible than it was 
upon unseen and sometimes hidden sources of wealth, but the 
home owner and the man of limited means whose property was 
visible was always taxed, began to feel the heavy yoke of 
taxation, and so demands were made that the base of taxation 
should be broadened. Accordingly, as I have stated, other 
sources of reyenue were sought, and now many of the States are 
obtaining a considerable part of their revenue from income 
taxes, corporation taxes, estate and inheritance taxes, and from 
what has been called intangible property taxes. 

As stated, income taxes and estate and inheritance taxes are 
not imposed in the District of Columbia. I am told that many 
individuals have established residence in Washington who have 
large financial interests in other States; that the reason for 
having their residence in Washington is to avoid income and 
estate taxes which are laid in States in which they formerly 
lived and in which they have considerable financial interests. 
I do not mention this by way of complaint, but merely for the 
purpose of indicating that the people of the District of Colum- 
bia are not burdened by various forms of taxation laid upon 
the people of most of the States of the Union. An examination 
of the taxes paid in cities comparable with Washington in 
population and wealth will reveal that the inhabitants of those 
cities pay heavier taxes than are paid by those residing in 
the District of Columbia. In addition to the municipal taxes 
paid in the cities of the United States, most of them are re- 
quired to pay county taxes and all of them State taxes, and, 
of course, the Federal taxes have to be met. It is not in- 
frequent for persons to speak of the taxes of a city like Detroit 
or Denver or Cleveland as if the municipal taxes were the only 
burdens imposed upon the residents of such cities. But the 
fact is that in many cities the taxes for public schools are col- 
lected, not by the cities, but by school districts or by counties 
or by officials of the States. The municipal taxes constitute, 
as stated, but a fraction of the total taxes imposed upon the 
residents of the various cities throughout the country. In 
many cities the municipal taxes are 2 per cent or more and the 
county, State, and school taxes are as much or more. In some 
parts of the United States the taxes imposed amount to between 
3 and 4 or 5 per cent upon a fair cash valuation of the prop- 
erty assessed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. KING. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why should not, however, the people of 
the District of Columbia pay as fair a tax as the people in 
the cities in the States? They get as much and more. They 
get their parks, their museums, their libraries, and their art 
galleries, and all those things that make life enjoyable, and 
yet pay less than the people of any other city in the Union. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I own property in the District of Colum- 
bia and I own property in two other jurisdictions, and I pay 
from three to four times as much outside of the District as 
I pay here. It is an outrage that people who have large in- 
vestments in the District of Columbia insist that the people 
back in their States shall pay their taxes here. That is all 
it is. That is what is back of it all. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator that the residents of 
the District of Columbia should pay a fair tax upon their 
property for the support of the Government of the District, and 
in my opinion in determining what is a fair tax resort may be 
had to the taxes which are imposed upon the people within va- 
rious cities of the United States. There is no reason why the 
people of the District of Columbia should not be taxed upon sub- 
stantially the same basis as the residents of Detroit, Cleveland, 
Louisville, or other progressive cities of the United States. 
And when I say “taxes” upon the properties within the cities 
I mean, of course, all taxes, municipal, school, county, and 
State. J 

It has been my position ever since I have been in the Senate 
that a plan should be adopted by which a fair and just system 
of taxation should be put into effect in the District of Colum- 
bia. That the revenue derived from the application of that 
system should be devoted to defraying the expenses of the 
District government, and that any deficit resulting should be 
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met by appropriations from the Federal Treasury. To illus- 
trate. If up-to-date and progressive cities of the United States 
pay 4 per cent or 3 per cent upon their taxable property for 
city, county, school, and State purposes, then the privately 
owned property within the District should bear substantially 
the same rate of taxation, and if after collecting upon that 
basis from the people sufficient revenue is not obtained to meet 
the legitimate needs of the District then the Federal Govern- 
ment should appropriate whatever residue is required. 

I am not in favor of naming the per cent of appropriations to 
be paid by the Federal Government or by the District, Nor 
am I in favor of fixing definitely the levy to be imposed upon 
the property for revenue purposes for an indefinite period. In 
the cities, counties, and States the rate of taxation is fixed 
annually or biennially. The needs of cities and States vary 
each year. Often the rate of taxation is diminished, measured 
by the preceding years’ rate. The needs of Washington vary. 
If the needs were stationary and the value of property in- 
creased, a fixed annual rate of taxation would be improper. 
Manifestly the rate must change as the needs of the District 
change and as the value of the property within the District 
changes, Moreover, if an inheritance tax was levied or income 
taxes were resorted to for revenue purposes, the rate of taxa- 
tion upon property would decrease. It is not wise or proper 
to have a fixed rate of taxation as so many have urged. 

In my opinion, after it is determined what the needs of the 
District are for a given year, the commissioners, with the 
approval of Congress, should then fix the rate of taxation for 
the current year. I repeat, when I say, if after levying a fair 
and just tax upon the property of the District and a sufficient 
sum is not obtained to meet the needs of the District, then 
Congress should make the necessary appropriation to cover the 
difference. If the needs of the District should be fifty millions 
of dollars and the tax paid by the people under a fair system 
of taxation amounted to but twenty or twenty-five millions of 
dollars, I should vote for an appropriation from the Federal 
Treasury to meet the difference. 

Mr. President, as I indicated earlier in my remarks, a lump- 
sum appropriation of five million or nine million or fifteen mil- 
lion dollars to be paid out of the Federal Treasury is arbitrary. 
It is an arrangement that is not entirely sound or logical. As I 
have stated, the just and rational manner of dealing with the 
problem is to impose a just and fair tax upon the property 
within the district, and then have the Federal Government pay 
the balance required by the District. 

But I shall support the position of the House because it is 
fairer than the 60-40 proposition, and is no more illogical than 
the latter plan. A 60-40 division is wholly unsound and can not 
be justified in my opinion upon any logical or rational basis. An 
analysis of the taxes paid by the people of the United States 
outside of the District with those paid within the District, 
furnishes conclusive evidence that those within the District 
have less tax burdens than other citizens of the United States. 
A tax of $1.70 on the hundred dollars which is levied in the 
District is far less than that levied upon the property of the 
people elsewhere throughout the country. And a lump-sum 
appropriation of $9,000,000 is a larger contribution than the 
Federal Government would be required to pay if the property 
which it owns and uses were taxed as other property within the 
District is taxed. But as I have stated, the property owned by 
the States and municipalities is not taxed anywhere. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to the excellent and able 
address of Mr. Stmons, Congressman from Nebraska, when 
the District appropriation bill was under consideration in the 
House. His address will be found in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of February 21, 1928. He deals with this question in a 
comprehensive manner, and, in my opinion, presents a case 
against the 60-40 plan which can not be refuted. I ask the 
attention of the Senate to some of the statements made by him 
in his address. He refers to the $9,000,000 lump sum carried 
in the House bill and then states that in addition the Federal 
Government is contributing an additional amount for the pur- 
pose of defraying the expenses of the District. He states that 
the Government, in addition to the $9,000,000, contributes 
approximately $850,000 annually, which it would have received 
under the 60-40 plan; that the Government also furnishes the 
services of a number of officials who are employed in District 
activities. Mr. Stamons figures that the Federal Government 
contributes more than a million dollars to the expenses of the 
District over and above the million dollars provided in the lump- 
sum appropriation. He deals with the oft-repeated claim that 
the Government’s holdings in the District are very large, and 
therefore it should pay a considerable portion of the District 
government’s expenses. A report made by the District assessor 
places the value of the Goverument's holding at $470,000,000 and 
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the assessed value of private property at $1,150,000,000. The 
value of churches and other tax-free property was placed by the 
assessor at $75,000,000. 2 

But Mr. SiuMoxs explains that property of the value of 
$157,670,000 is to be deducted from the 5470, 000,000 alleged to 
be the value of the Government property for the reason that it 
is used for municipal purposes. To all intents and purposes it is 
property belonging to the District, though the legal title is in 
the United States. The assesor in figuring the value of the 
Government property at $470,000,000, included in addition to 
the property estimated to be $157,670,000, used exclusively by 
the District, all of the squares, circles, parks, including Rock 
Creek and Anacostia, the Zoo and jail, and city hospital, the 
Red Cross and Pan American Building, the city post office, the 
water front, the city reservoir, the filtration plant, the city 
stables, the Center Market, the Industrial School for Colored 
Children, the police stations, the schoolhouses, the Highway 
Bridge, Judiciary Square, the courthouse, and other properties. 

It is absurd to treat these properties as Federal property, 
even in the desperate attempts to find some excuse for support- 
ing the 60—40 proposition. 

Mr. Simmons further states that the District collects rent 
from the Center Market. Deducting $157,670,000, the value 
of the property as given by the assessor and used for municipal 
purposes, from the total of $470,000,000, there would remain a 
total value of $312,330,000 for property used largely by the 
Government. 

This represents 18 per cent of the total District values. But 
if the 60-40 plan prevails, the Government would in effect be 
paying taxes on the entire 18 per cent of the property, though 
a portion of the same is used by the District and its inhabitants. 
If the Government should pay taxes based on $1.70 per $100 
and upon the values above referred to furnished by the assessor, 
its tax upon the property valued at $312,330,000 would be 
$5,309,610. 

In contributing from the Federal Treasury $9,000,000 to de- 
fray the Federal expenses of the District, it would pay sub- 
stantially $4,000,000 above any tax levied upon the property so 
valued. Representative Snowmons contends that if the 60-40 
plan should be adopted for the next fiscal year, the United 
States would be required to pay $13,466,734, while the District 
would pay but $20,965,102 from general taxes. Of course, these 
figures are based upon the bill as reported by the House and 
upon the assumption that no more would be collected than 
called for by the appropriation bill, amounting to $37,059,035, 
as it passed the House, 

I quote from the speech of Mr. Stumons the following para- 
graphs. They are exceedingly interesting and I commend them 
to the attention of the Senate: 


Figuring the Government values at $341,130,000, by the Federal 
payment carried in this bill we are charging the United States at a 
tax rate of $2.70, while the private holder pays a $1.70 rate, If the 
60-40 plan were returned to, the private rate would be $1.20 and the 
United States rate would be $3.90 a hundred. What more need be 
said? 

Bear in mind always in this discussion that the District tax rate 
includes all taxes on real and tangible personal property. Or stated 
another way, it includes all items generally known as school district, 
sanitary district, city, county, and State items. 

In these calculations I have not included revenues from and ex- 
penses of the water department. It is a self-supporting activity. The 
board of trade in its statement has charged many things against the 
Federal Government. One that the city is “ giving free water service“ 
to the United States. What are the facts? I have pointed out that 
in ‘fixing the value of United States property in the District there 
was included $19,622,441 for water reservoirs, ete., in the city system. 
Later on they claim to own the system and want us to pay both 
taxes on our system and water charges on their system. The present 
water system was started in 1853 and paid for and maintained en- 
tirely by the United States down to 1882. The people of Georgetown 
and Washington paid nothing for water save the expense of tapping the 
mains. Beginning in 1882 the water system was maintained out of 
District revenues, to which the United States contributed one-half, and 
the revenues of the system went into the general fund of the District. 
From 1917 to date the water system has been maintained out of its 
own revenues. The water rates are like Washington taxes—low—due 
to the fact that the United States bought and paid for the system, 
maintained it for years, and in effect gave it to the District. Other 
cities have paid for their own water systems. At the present time 
the total United States investment in the system is $11,953,700. The 
total District investment is $11,266,218. In other words, the water 
sysem is owned jointly by the United States and the District of 
Columbia, the Federal Government owning slightly more than one-half. 
In addition to that $24,753,863 from earnings have been inyested in 
the system. 
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The United States receives from the water system, of which it is 
half owner, 3,311,481 m. g. of water, or a return of 2.21 per cent on 
the investment that it has made in the plant. The District of Columbia 
receives 8,103,525 m. g., which makes a return of 5.75 per cent on its 
investment. In addition the District's return in extensions to the 
Property brings the gross return to the District up to 7.13 per cent. 
Contrast the Federal return of 2.21 per cent with the District’s return 
of 7.13 per cent, and the conclusion is reached that if anyone is receiv- 
ing free water it is the District and not the United States, (See table, 
p. 945 of the hearings.) 

What is Washington's comparative tax rate with other cities? You 
will find in the hearings a table taken from the Bureau of the Census 
publication Financial Statistics of Cities, 1925, Washington is in the 
class of 500,000 or more population. That table shows the per capita 
levy in Washington for all purposes at $30.31, the lowest of the group. 
St. Louis is next, with $34.28; Baltimore, $37.58; San Francisco, 
for city purposes only, $42.94; Milwaukee, for city purposes only, 
$47.69; Philadelphia, for city purposes only, $42.81; Cleveland, $54.08; 
Buffalo, $55.15; New York, $55.80; Chicago, $56.08; Pittsburgh, for 
city purposes only, $58.15; Detroit, $57.34; Boston, $63.63. So those 
who want an increased Federal contribution find no aid in that table. 
Then, in the hearings are tables from financial statistics of cities for 
1926, prepared by the Bureau of the Census. 

Those tables show that Washington is third lowest in the payment 
of general property taxes in cities of its population group, Washington 
having a per capita levy of $36.87, while Boston goes to $72.78. 

Baltimore and St. Louis have a smaller per capita levy, $34.15 and 
$35.05. But it must be noted that this table includes the levy for 
city purposes only, whereas the other cities in the group must have 
in addition their State and other taxes, amounting in 1925 to $4.12 
for Baltimore and $1.47 for St. Louis. So that with those figures ih- 
cluded Washington will have the lowest per capita levy in 1926 of 
any city in its size group save St. Louis. Likewise the general property 
revenues for 1926 are the lowest in Washington of any city in its 
class, lowest in earnings of public service enterprise and lowest in all 
other revenues. Likewise there are but three cities showing a lower 
per capita operation and maintenance cost. The committee has before 
it the comparative tax rates for cities for 1927, issued by the Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research. After adjusting the tax rate to a 
uniform 100 per cent basis of assessment and adjusting values, the 
final adjusted tax rate for Washington is given at $15.30 (the District 
assessor says it should be $16.20) per $1,000, actual value. Taking 
either of the two rates Washington is shown to have the lowest tax 
rate per actual value of property in any of the first 34 cities of the 
United States. 


Mr. President, the fact has been stressed by some persons 
that the Government owns the title to the parks and to some of 
the public grounds surrounding the Federal buildings, and that 
the care of these parks and grounds is a charge upon the Dis- 
trict. The fact is that between two and three millions of dol- 
lars are carried in other appropriation bills to care for and 
maintain the Federal buildings and grounds surrounding the 
same. And some of the parks within the District are likewise 
cared for by appropriations in other measures. The Federal 
Government contributes several millions of dollars above the 
appropriations carried in the District bill for the maintenance 
of public grounds and buildings and parks within the District 
of Columbia. It is not inappropriate to call attention to the fact 
that the parks, large and small, add to the value of the property 
within the District, and, of course, are an added attraction to 
the beauty of Washington. If there were no parks and no 
public grounds surrounding the Federal buildings, the value of 
the real estate within the District would not be as great as it 
now is. Central Park in New York City is exceedingly valuable. 
It is said that if sold for commercial purposes, it would pay the 
bonded indebtedness of the city of New York. No one thinks 
of taxing the park for municipal or State purposes. The parks 
within the District contribute to the happiness, health, and 
welfare of the people therein, They bring tourists and visitors 
to the city ; they add to the value of privately owned property of 
the District. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, while the Senator is talking 
about that, may I show him how differently that has been de- 
cided? A jury in the District of Columbia found that the 
establishment of Rock Creek Park did not enhance the value 
of the property adjoining it one cent. That makes the Senator 
and me smile. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if a person tried to buy a piece 
of property abutting upon the park or adjoining it, he would 
soon discover that the park has added to the value of the 
property in the market. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It makes a difference of about from $10 
to $1,000 an acre. 

Mr. KING. I regret to learn that a jury in the District of 
Columbia should have so far forgotten its duty as to have 
rendered the verdict indicated by the Senator from Arkansas. 
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Mr. President, I submit the point of order, believing that it 
should be sustained. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, at one time I was on the 
District of Columbia Committee and was familiar with its 
business as then transacted. I am conscious that if you want 
to be a “statesman "—and that moves some Senators—and get 
your picture in the local paper, you should say that the people 
back home shall pay all the taxes of the District of Columbia. 

How Senators living here, with large property interests, can 
sit in the Senate and vote to make the people in their home 
States pay their taxes is something that I can not understand; 
and yet they do it. Senators advocating this amendment have 
very large interests here, and ask their people back home to 
pay their taxes for them. None of them would go back home 
and tell the people, Lou are taxed four times as high as the 
people of the District of Columbia are taxed, and I have prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia, and I will vote to make you 
pay my taxes there in addition to paying your own back 
here”; and yet that is what they are doing. It is outrageous 
to do it, and yet they do it. 

There is not a Member of the Senate who knows anything 
about the rate of taxation in the District of Columbia by 
actually owning property here and owning property in any 
State of this Union who does not know that he is requiring 
the people in the States to pay his taxes. I have property 
here, and I know that the rate of taxes on it is not over one- 
fourth the rate of taxes I am paying on property in my home 
town; and I think my home people are as good as the people 
here. I should be ashamed to want to load an additional part 
of the tax I pay here on them, and yet that is what this amend- 
ment seeks to do. 

In addition to having the lowest tax rate, the people here 
have the greatest advantages. They have the parks; they have 
the museums; they have the art gallery; and they make the 
people back home buy the schoolbooks for the children in the 
schools here. 

The people coming from States where there are public lands 
contend the Government ought to pay because it has certain 
interests here. Proportionately the Government has not one- 
tenth the interest here that it has in the State of Arizona, and 
yet there is not one of these Senators who will vote to have 
the Government pay 40 per cent of the taxes in the State of 
Arizona. They have not as much property proportionately here 
as they have in the State of Arkansas, and yet no Senator 
asked the Federal Government to pay our taxes. 

In my home town one of the best blocks of land belongs to 
the Government, and there is on it the Government post office. 
We paved our streets by assessing the cost upon the adjoining 
owners, and we paid for paving the street in front of the 
Government property without cost to the Government, and put 
the burden upon the property owners of the State. 

At one time I, together with the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones], had passed through the Senate an amendment 
to a tax bill that ought to have become law. It was killed in 
the House. It provided that the people of the District of 
Columbia should pay for what they get—a fair tax propor- 
tionately to what people pay elsewhere—and then that if there 
was a deficit, the Federal Government should pay that. Of 
course, it met with no favor on the part of the people who 
have been advocating the Government paying all the taxes. 

I do not want to criticize the District government, because 
we created it; but certainly it needs reform. There is a bill 
pending before the Committee on the District of Columbia to 
give this community .a city manager instead of three commis- 
sioners, Everybody knows that the three commissioners have 
been a failure as a governmental agency. I do not say that the 
gentlemen themselves are not entirely worthy men, but the form 
of the government has been a failure. It is the most extrava- 
gant government. I live on a street which used to be resur- 
faced and dug up about every other week. The other day I 
saw seven men doing a repair job—one man at work and six 
looking on. 

The form of government lends itself to extravagance and 
inefficiency. I had hoped it would be-changed, but I could not 
get consideration for it. 

I would like to see the District get an efficient administration. 
I would like to see it able to try a policeman without having a 
riot such as is going on down here now. There ought to be 
some reform of the judiciary. If such a thing is possible, if the 
people who are holding the trial have no power to control it, 
the District Committee could do very much more good for the 
District of Columbia by reporting out some measure to give 
them an efficient way of trying a policeman, instead of making 
it a regular mob, and appealing to the crowd to overrule the 
court, and threatening the court. 
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I want the people of the District of Columbia to have a good 
government. I am not going to concede, as my friend over on 
the other side concetles, that they are entitled to any more 
than the people who live in the town of the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Maximo are entitled. They are no better. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. If I understand this proposition, it merely 
means an additional tax upon the people in the various States 
of the country. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely; to relieve the people here from 
paying taxes. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Then, when we vote for this proposition, 
we simply vote to tax our people back home? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely; and many of them own very 
large interests here, and they vote to take the tax off their own 
property and put it on the people in their own States. There 
is no use beating about the bush. That is the intention of it. 
It is absolutely unfair, to use the most moderate language that 
I know of to characterize it. 

I am perfectly willing, as I said, that the District of Colum- 
bia should be treated fairly, but I have never yet been able to 
grow so enthusiastic over the city of Washington as to say 
it ought to have everything, though you strip to the bone the 
people in the States. The people here are no better than those 
in any other community. There is nothing about them that 
entitles them to any more than the people in any other com- 
munity are entitled to receive. It is absurd to say that because 
they live in the District of Columbia they honor the Govern- 
ment by so doing, and that the Government ought to pay them 
to live here. That is all the amendment means. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is ready to rule on the 
point of order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Does the Chair have in mind a former ruling 
on a similar question, made by Vice President Marshall, that 
when the House had written into a bill a new provision it 
opened the door, and made it subject to any amendment which 
the Senate might choose to write in? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, upon investigation, 
finds that in the District of Columbia appropriation act ap- 
proved June 29, 1922, a provision was incorporated fixing a 
60-40 basis of expenditures annually for the District and 
Federal Governments, respectively, from and after July 1, 1922, 
with certain exceptions, and further authorizing a tax rate 
on tangible and intangible property necessary to bring the 
amount to be paid by the District of Columbia government up to 
the 60 per cent prescribed in the law. 

The Chair, therefore, is of the opinion that the amendment 
is in line with the present law, and overrules the point of order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, on the matter of the intan- 
gible tax, the minimum rate is fixed in the substantive law of 
March, 1922. It is optional with the commissioners, and they 
have the power to increase that rate, providing they do not 
at any time exceed the rate fixed on real estate or tangible 
property. Therefore it is unnecessary to write restrictions in 
the amendment proposed by the Senate committee, because it is 
not intended to change the law. The minimum must be as- 
sessed on intangible property by the commissioners until the 
law is changed. 

The situation with reference to real estate and tangible prop- 
erty is different, in that the commissioners are authorized to 
adopt any rate which, in their judgment, is sufficient to yield 
the amount of revenue necessary to provide for the conduct of 
affairs in the District of Columbia, taking into consideration 
the contribution on the part of the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, reference has been made to comparisons be- 
tween the rate of taxation or the taxes actually paid by resi- 
dents of the District on property and on intangibles and the 
amounts paid in other cities of comparable size. The attitude 
of the Senate Committee on Appropriations ever since 1922 has 
been that the properties in the District of Columbia should be 
assessed practically on the same basis as are the properties 
in similar cities. Endeavors have been made to have those 
comparisons properly laid before the Congress by a commission 
to be appointed for that purpose. The proponents of the lump- 
sum proposition have resisted all legislation tending to that end. 

The attitude of the Senate Committee on Appropriations is 
that the present rate of tax should not be lowered. I think I 
am justified in saying it is the feeling of the committee that 
a commission should be appointed to determine just what 
would be the proper rates of taxation that would impose upon 
the citizens, the property owners of the District of Columbia, 
amounts of annual taxes equal to those paid by residents and 
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property owners in cities similarly situated and having the 
same advantages. 

The main objections to a lump-sum appropriation I endeay- 
ored to set forth in my remarks on the floor of the Senate last 
week. I do not desire to go into a lengthy discussion this 
morning of all the various elements entering into this question. 

I do feel that the progress of the city is being retarded, and 
has been kept back, by the lump-sum provision, and it is well 
known that that was imposed against the wishes and against 
the protest of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, this is not a new question, by 
any means. It has been a controverted problem nearly ever 
since I have been a member of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations having in charge the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill. It has been searchingly reviewed at 
every session of Congress. For some years we adopted the 
policy of a percentage appropriation. For the last three years, 
I believe, we have had a lump-sum appropriation. 

I have been unable to determine how anyone can defend the 
lump-sum appropriation for the District of Columbia. I do not 
know to whom the reference is made as to selfish interests in 
these matters. I myself do not own and never have owned a dol- 
lar’s worth of property in the District of Columbia. I come from 
a State that pays into the Federal Treasury, in the aggregate, in 
direct taxes, fifteen times what is paid by the States of some 
gentlemen who advocate the lump-sum proposition, and the per 
capita taxes paid by the people of my State are in some in- 
stances five times as great as the per capita taxes paid into the 
Federal Treasury by some of the proponents of the lump-sum 
proposition. 

Mr. CARAWAY. To what State does the Senator refer? 

Mr. GLASS, I am referring to several States, of those who 
are the proponents of the lump-sum proposition. Take the 
State of Nebraska, for instance. The chief proponent of the 
lump-sum proposition in another branch of Congress comes from 
the State of Nebraska. It paid into the Federal Treasury 
$6,000,000 last year, and drew out $3,038,000 for Federal aid to 
its institutions. It drew out 50 per cent of the direct taxes 
that it paid into the Federal Treasury. 

The State of Virginia paid into the Federal Treasury last 
year $79,000,000, and drew out an inappreciable percentage of 
that amount. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is it the Senator’s contention that the 
State of Virginia was not treated fairly? 

Mr. GLASS. It certainly is not treated fairly when it comes 
to the question of proportionate burden. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is it not a principle that the individual 
ought to pay according to his wealth? Do the citizens of 
Nebraska pay less, according to their wealth, than the citizens 
of Virginia? 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, yes; the products of Nebraska escape taxa- 
tion, whereas the farm products of Virginia, notably tobacco, 
are taxed in a most burdensome degree as commodities, not 
upon income. 

What I am trying to indicate is that I would be the last 
person in the Senate who would have any disposition in the 
world to increase the burden of taxes back home. I do not want 
the people of my State te pay any more Federal taxes than they 
are obliged to pay. But my contention is that the lump-sum 
proposition is indefensible in any event. 

I do not say that 60-40 is necessarily a fair proportion of the 
taxes respectively to be paid by the Federal Government and 
by the District government. The just proportion might be ar- 
rived at if in conference we might consider all of the factors 
entering into the proposition; but hitherto, as is a notorious 
fact, we have never been permitted to consider anything. The 
eonferees on the part of the other House have always taken 
their stand and have been most arbitrary in the maintenance 
of it, without consideration of the factors which enter into the 
proposition. In any event, whateyer may be done, the division 
ought to be a percentage division. Whether it be 60—40 or 
70-30 or otherwise, it ought to be a percentage division. 

Now, as to the question of taxation 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I am interested in the statement of the Senator 
that it ought to be a percentage basis. I confess I can not com- 
prehend upon what standard one would base the taxes of the 
District upon that theory. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the Senator please tell the Senate upon 
what logical basis he bases a lump-sum proposition of $9,000,000 
when the total appropriation is $30,000,000, and $9,000,000 when 
the total appropriation is $42,000,000? 

Mr. KING. I am not justifying $9,000,000, but $9,000,000 is 
fairer to the people of the United States than 40 per cent. 
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Mr, GLASS. That is the conclusion of the Senator from 
Utah, whereas the conclusion of other Senators who have given 
the matter very careful study—perhaps not so intelligent a 
study as the Senator from Utah has, but certainly very pains- 
taking study—is different. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator submit to a fur- 
ther interruption? 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Of course, I appreciate the thrust which the Sen- 
ator makes. 

Mr. GLASS. No; I am not making any thrust whatsoever. 

Mr. KING. But waiving that aside, because I know the 
characteristics of the Senator and admire them very much 

Mr. GLASS. What is the difficulty about the Senator's char- 
acteristics now? 

Mr. KING. None. 

Mr. GLASS. I am not referring to any characteristics of the 
anaon from Utah, This is purely an impersonal matter 

me. 

Mr. KING. I was about to observe that it seems to me if 
the Senator seeks a proper basis to determine the amount that 
should be paid, it should be this: Assess the property of the 
District of Columbia at a fair valuation. Then if there is any 
residue, if there is any deficit, I am perfectly willing the Goy- 
ernment should pay it, whether it is $1,000,000 or $15,000,000. 
But I do insist that the property of the District of Columbia 
shall be fairly taxed; and then, because the Government is here 
and we have some property here, I am willing that the Govern- 
ment shall then pay a reasonable sum to make up the deficit; 
but let us tax the property of the District fairly, as we tax 
property in Wyoming, Virginia, and other States. 

Mr. GL’ SS. To all that I agree. To all that I have always 
agreed. If the Senator, who is a member of the subcommittee, 
would just help us determine what is a fair assessment in the 
District, I would yield to his judgment in the matter. The 
statement has been made over and over again before our com- 
mittee, and uncontradicted by any responsible person so far as 
I recall, that the assessment in the District of Columbia is 
ample and is fair. Now, if it is not ample, if it is not fair, I, 
as a member of the District Committee, desire to have it 
made so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator @ 
question? 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the rate of taxation per $100 in 
Lynchburg, the city in which the Senator lives? 5 7 

Mr. GLASS. We have a variety of taxes there. The State 
of Virginia no longer imposes a tax upon real estate, if I recall. 
I have been away from Lynchburg many years, and I do not 
keep as well posted on matters there as perhaps I should. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am talking about the entire tax, State, 
county, and municipality. 

Mr. GLASS. I think the tax in my town is $1.50. 

5 That covers State, county, and munici- 
pality 

Mr. GLASS. I think so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. On the full 100 per cent valuation? 

Mr. GLASS. The State of Virginia no longer levies any taxes 
on real estate at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. From what source does it get its tax 
money? 

Mr. GLASS. From corporations and intangible property, and 
a variety of other sources, such as licenses and things of that 
= It segregates real estate for the purposes of local taxa- 

on. 

Mr. CARAWAY. When we add the other items, we can get 
some idea of how much it paid. Suppose the Senator’s prop- 
erty is worth $10,000 and he pays every kind of taxes, what 
would he pay? 

Mr. GLASS. I do not keep up with those matters, though 
I am a taxpayer to a moderate extent in Virginia. If the Sen- 
ator will permit me to say so without offense, I do not think 
that those details are pertinent here, for the simple reason 
that I stand upon the ground that if the property of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is not amply assessed, it should be. If any- 
body will come before the District Committee and convince me 
that it is not fully assessed, I will vote to increase the assess- 
ment. If anybody will come before the committee and convince 
me that the $1.70 proposed in the pending bill is not a fair tax, 
is not comparable to the taxes paid throughout the country in 
1 x like size and population, I will vote to increase the 
ax ra 

My simple contention is that whatever shall be the respective 
burdens of the Federal Government and of the District govern- 
ment, it should be upon a fair percentage basis and not upon 
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an inexorable lump-sum proposition that applies to a total taxa- 
tion of $30,000,000 for one year and applies just as precisely in 
the same way to a total taxation of $42,000,000 in another 
ear. 

1 This has been an exceedingly intricate and difficult problem 
to determine for the reason that I alluded to a while ago. The 
conferees on the part of the House have never been willing to 
discuss the details. They have never been willing to arrive at 
an ample assessment if the existing assessment is deficient. 
We have never been able to determine the proper rate of taxa- 
tion if the existing rate is not ample. They have come into 
the conference room set upon their particular view of the sub- 
ject, have been offensive to their colleagues on the part of the 
Senate, and have not been willing to discuss matters, as any 
member of the, Senate committee will testify. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it is natural for us to 
differ on all matters relating to taxation, but as I view the 
situation here it is entirely different from the situation as 
regards any other city in the country. I think we have to 
choose between two possible solutions of the pending problem, 
On the one hand, the Federal Government must share with the 
District, carrying the sorrows and the joys and the expense 
of government. In that case we can justify our supervision 
of the expenditures of the District. On the other hand, if 
we fix a lump sum as a charge against the District, we have 
no moral right then to determine how the money in excess 
of that sum shall be expended. 

We have chosen as a government to take possession of the 
seat of government. I think the debates in the Constitutional 
Convention and the history of events leading up to the de- 
cision of the convention are most interesting. They have a 
bearing upon the problem. 

It will be recalled that the Congress met in Philadelphia, 
and at one time, driven by the uncomfortabie feeling in the 
Army, the feeling on the part of the troops that they were 
not decently paid and not promptly paid, they streamed into 
Congress in Philadelphia and demanded that “justice” should 
be done, The Congress called upon the authorities of Phila- 
delphia to restrain those men. Congress had no consideration 
from the authorities and as a result adjourned and left Phila- 
delphia. They went oyer to Trenton, N. J., and went on with 
their work there. Many of the men who were in that Congress 
were members of the Constitutional Convention of 1787. Re- 
calling their uncomfortable experience, they determined that 
the seat of government should be in a place over which the 
Government itself had full direction and power. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bratton in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I dislike to correct the Senator, but the 
question of the seat of government was fixed very much later, 
in a compromise between Mr. Jefferson and 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not speaking about this seat of gov- 
ernment, the District. It was determined by the Constitutional 
Convention that wherever the seat of government was full 
authority should be had over that place, just exactly as the 
Government has authority over a fort. As a result of that 
decision, at a later time, as the Senator from Arkansas has 
said, this particular site was chosen. But in the founding of 
government we decided to have authority over the seat of 
government, and it is right that we should have. 

While I differ often with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne] 
about matters of policy, I think he and I are in full agreement 
as regards the question of whether the people in the District 
of Columbia should vote. I think the Government should con- 
tinue to have full authority over the District. So long as we 
have it and exercise it, if we are to assume control of the 
fiscal affairs of the community, we must be fair with the people. 
To this end there must be some stated division of the costs; 
otherwise there can be a suspicion of unfairness. It would not 
be right at all, as I see it, to establish $9,000,000 or any other 
sum as the sum which the Government should contribute and 
then say, “In addition to that we are going to tell you how to 
spend your own money.” We deprive the people of the District 
the right to determine for themselves how they shall be treated, 
and therefore we must be very sure that we are dealing fairly 
with them in all matters, particularly of taxation. 

This city differs from any other. American city because it 
is “our city.” I speak with just as much pride of “my city of 
Washington” as I speak of “my city of New York.” Every 
citizen of the country takes pride in the National Capital. 
Consequently, every citizen of the United States wants this to be 
a model place. 
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Is it a model place? It is not. We ought to spend more 
money here than we are spending. As I see it, we ought to 
make it a model in every respect, with model streets, model 
parks, model lighting, model schoolhouses, modern illumination 
and yentilation in our schoolhouses. We ought in every way 
that we can to make this a place to be held up to every other 
community in the United States and have it said, “That is the 
kind of city this country believes in. Let us imitate and emu- 
late the example of Washington.” 

I do not believe for myself that the taxpayers in my State 
are going to find any fault with me because I advocate fair- 
ness in the payment by the Government of its full share of the 
taxes of this community. 

Because of our power to do it, we have chosen to withdraw 
from taxation many blocks of valuable property. The wonder- 
ful improvements about to be made on the Mall—and we are 
proud of them—will take from the tax rolls blocks and blocks 
of property now paying taxes. This is an added reason why 
it is right that the Federal Government should increase its 
contribution. 

I am not here to say whether 60-40 is a fair proportion; that 
is the one I voted for because it is the one which I understand 
was fixed by law; but I think that there must be such a fixed 
division as to show a real partnership. Otherwise we are im- 
moral when, as a Congress, we seek to determine what ex- 
penditures shall be made in the District of Columbia. 

Just one further word, Mr. President. I think any American 
who has traveled extensively over the world has had occasion 
to be ashamed of the appearance of our establishments in 
foreign countries. I was proud and happy to cast my vote for 
the expenditure of money so that there should be an improve- 
ment in the appearance of those buildings and in the housing 
of our officials abroad. In exactly the same spirit, I am glad 
to give my vote for the committee amendment. Even though it 
may cost the people of my State a lot of money, I am pleased 
to do it, because my constituents desire to see the city of 
Washington made the model, outstanding, beautiful city which 
it should be and which every American wants it to be. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, of course, there are some 
Senators who can satisfy their sense of justice by saying 
that everybody is proud of the District of Columbia. Some 
way or another, I have just as much pride in the humblest 
home of any citizen in my State as I have in the most magnifi- 
cent palace in the District of Columbia. I have never been 
willing to say that I would thrust my hand into the pockets 
of the people of the States in order to establish somewhere a 
more beautiful place than they themselves can enjoy. Neither 
have I been ashamed of the way in which the representatives 
of this Government were housed abroad; that has never humili- 
ated me. I have been more ashamed sometimes when the 
people who have borne the heat and burden of making this 
country what it is have been denied justice here at home. 
That is the thing that has worried me. 

I am not the keeper of anybody's else sense of what is right 
or wrong. I am unable, however, to reconcile my own convic- 
tions to the suggestion that we ought to thrust the taxing hand 
of the Government into the pockets of the people of the States 
in order to beautify Washington. Of course, if that is wrong, 
then I am wrong. 

For anybody who ever studied the situation a minute to say 
that the District of Columbia is paying as much taxes as people 
Similarly situated in other cities is to deny a common intelli- 
gence. Much as I dislike to disagree with those who make that 
assertion, I know that they have not given the question any 
consideration at all, or they would know they are wrong. There 
is possibly some property here that is paying too much; I do 
not know. The assessor for the District of Columbia went 
around all last summer making a guess on what this building 
was worth, what the Treasury was worth, what the White 
House was worth, while there is property right within a block 
the assessment of which he has not changed in 25 years. 

The thing I am complaining about, Mr. President, is not that 
the Government should pay something. I want the people of the 
District to pay a fair tax, and then the remainder of the neces- 
Sary expenditures may be paid by the Government; but I am 
not willing with my friend from New York [Mr. Copetanp] to 
say that we ought to take off all the reins and pour out money 
so long as anybody may cry out for it. 

The people in the District of Columbia are no better than the 
people who live in the humblest hamlet in California or in the 
city of New York. After all the question of morality raised by 
the Senator from New York is this: Shall we as the arbiters 
between other communities and the District take from them to 
give to the District? There is where the immorality lies. 

I feel rather strongly on this subject, Mr. President, because 
I know and everybody else knows of the constant propaganda 
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on this question that goes on here. We have seen Senators 
change their viewpoint on the subject in order to escape that 
propaganda, and some change their viewpoint for other reasons, 
I know that there is more justice in saying that the Government 
shall pay so much as a lump sum and then let the community 
determine the expenditures and pay what it will, than to say 
the District can make the expenditures what they will and the 
Government shall pay 40 per cent of them, Anybody can see 
the question of immorality or good sense, either one, that is 
involved. Of course, I realize that some Senators here would 
be perfectly willing to go into the Treasury and pay 100 per 
cent, and, in addition, pay the people of the District a bonus, 
and they would be called by them statesmen. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The clerk will call the roll. i 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edge Kendrick Shipstead 
Barkle, Edwards Keyes Shortridge 

a Fletcher Kin ith 
Bingham Frazier McMaster Smoot 
Black George McNa Steek 
Biaine Gerry Mayfield Steiwer 
Blease Gillett Neely Stephens 
Borah Glass Nye Swanson 
DaraS 4 gor Oddie — 

roo! 

Broussard Gould Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Capper Hale Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Harris Pittman Warren 
Copeland Harrison Ransdell Waterman 
Couzens Hawes Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Curtis Hayden Sackett 
Cutting H Sheppard 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Mercaur], and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Nor- 
BECK] are detained from the Senate because of attendance on 
the funeral of the late Senator WILLIS. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCKettar], the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
DuL], and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] are de- 
tained from the Senate because of attendance on the funeral 
of the late Senator WILLIS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, in the consideration of this 
item in the District of Columbia appropriation bill it is not my 
purpose to prolong the debate but to call attention to a few 
pertinent facts which, in my opinion, ought to be controlling, 
and which constitute sufficient grounds for a vote against the 
committee amendment, 

Of course, it is understood that the lump-sum appropriation 
heretofore made under the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill was $9,000,000. Under the proposed committee amend- 
ment, by adopting the ratio of 60-40—that is, the taxpayers 
of the District of Columbia paying 60 per cent of the appro- 
priation and the people of the United States paying 40 per cent 
of the appropriation—it results as follows, as shown by a sched- 
ule inserted in the Recorp during the consideration of the bill 
in the House of Representatives: 

The total appropriation, after adding deficiency and supple- 
mental appropriations for 1928, estimated, is $34,664,281, of 
which it is proposed that the people of the United States shall 
pay $13,865,712, or $4,865,712 more than they have been paying 
toward the government of the District of Columbia. That, in 
effect, is an increase of over 50 per cent. Under the proposed 
amendment the tax rate upon an assessment of $1,000 wonld 
be only $1.20. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that the Senate amendment provides that the rate of taxation 
shall not be reduced. There would be an accumulation of 
funds, necessarily, which is now required to make up the de- 
ficiencies of former years when we haye failed to advance at 
a proper rate in the erection of school buildings, in the acquisi- 
tion of park lands, and other activities of the District. The 
Senator will find printed in the Recorp a list made up by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia showing a program 
that will require, in round figures, $52,000,000, which is in fact 
now delinquent, representing activities that should be carried 
on immediately, plus an additional $29,000,000 that is consid- 
ered desirable, and therefore recommended. 
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Mr. BLAINE. And what is the present tax rate, may I 
inquire? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The present tax rate on real estate and tangi- 
ble property is 1.7 per cent, $1.70 on the $100, on full valuation ; 
and the best estimates obtainable indicate that the real estate 
is assessed up to within 96 per cent of full valuation. Of 
course, in some eases the full valuation may not be put on it. 
In other cases it is assessed above the price at which it would 


sell on the market to-day. 


In that connection, going into the question of comparisons 
in order to determine whether or not taxation in the District 
of Columbia is as high as it is in other cities of comparable 
size, it is necessary to consider not only the tax rate but the 
basis of assessment, because it is found that that will vary 
from 40 per cent to perhaps 75 per cent. It is rarely indeed 
that you will find any community where the real estate is 
assessed at as near full valuation as in the District of Columbia. 

Mr, BLAINE. Mr. President, it is very clear that there is a 
difference of opinion with respect to what the facts are. My 
information does not lead me to the conclusion that the District 
tax rate is $1.70, and I shall go into that before I conclude 
my remarks; but the effect of this amendment is to impose 
upon the people of the United States 40 per cent of the appro- 
priations made for the government of the District of Columbia, 
or an increase of over 50 per cent, notwithstanding the re- 
marks of the Senator from Colorado. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], whose opinion I 
very much respect, has suggested that there is no justification 
for a lump-sum appropriation. Again I submit that there are 
few facts upon which to base opinions in connection with this 
matter. I submit that there is just as much justification for a 
lump-sum appropriation as there is for a percentage appro- 
priation. 

It has been charged on the floor this morning that those who 
administer the appropriations made in the District are ex- 
travagant. Whether that is true or not is not essential to be 
established in connection with my remarks. It is pertinent, 
however, to call attention to the fact that when a percentage 
of an appropriation comes out of the Public Treasury of the 
United States, regardless of the maximum that that percentage 
may produce in funds, those who administer the appropriations 
to the District are encouraged toward extravagance, 

In other words, when the taxpayers of this District pay only 
60 per cent of the expenses of the District, and the people of 
this country pay 40 per cent, there is no inducement on the 
part of the commissioners who administer the appropriation to 
administer it economically, because the Federal Government is 
making up the deficiency. All the taxpayers of the United 
States are paying this added $4,500,000, and you are simply 
pouring that amount into the laps of the commissioners, and 
they can expend it and the maximum of it for the purposes 
specified in the bill; and of course any system of that kind is 
bound to promote extravagance. It is not their money. It is 
not the money levied as taxation upon the people of this Dis- 
trict. It is money that the Treasury of the United States pours 
into the lap of the District, to be expended within the limita- 
tions of the bill. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin further yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I did not hear the criticism on extravagance 
of expenditures in the District to which the Senator refers. 
Perhaps my attention was diverted at the moment; but I be- 
lieve beyond question, and I have made an intimate study of 
the operations in this District during the nine years I have 
been a Member of this body, that no city in the United States 
is more efficiently and economically administered ; no municipal 
government is better than that of the District of Columbia. 
After the Senator has been with us a few years, and been in 
contact with the Budget system, and become acquainted with 
the commissioners and the men who administer affairs in this 
District, his mind will be disabused of the thought that there is 
carelessness or extravagance in management. Quite the reverse 
is the fact. Every item of expenditure must be accounted for. 
There is never any suspicion of graft. Purchases are made in 
the most systematic and careful manner. Everything is checked 
by the Budget. Not only that but it is again checked by the 
Appropriations Committee of the House and by the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate before the appropriation is made, 
and no appropriation may be exceeded, because the money is 
not available for the purpose. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the Senator evidently missed 
the purport of my remarks. I did not charge that there was 
extravagance. 
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Mr. PHIP PS. I did not so understand the Senator. I said 
I missed the remarks to which he referred. 

Mr. BLAINE. I suggested that there was a charge on the 
floor this morning with respect to extravagance, made by the 
Senator across the aisle from the Senator from Colorado, and 
only a few feet from him. I am not indorsing that charge or 
making it. I am saying, however, that extravagance will be 
promoted where a percentage of total cost is poured into the 
laps of those who are to administer the appropriation. 

Moreover, the people of the District of Columbia, as has been 
asserted, pay no income taxes into the District funds and pay 
no inheritance taxes into the District funds. In many of the 
States of the Union inheritance taxes are collected and income 
taxes are collected, State inheritance and State income taxes, 
which the people of the District of Columbia escape. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the fact that there was com- 
piled by the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research from 
data furnished by members of the governmental research con- 
ference, city officials, and chambers of commerce, a table with 
respect to the question of the rate of taxation as it affects the 
larger cities of the United States. That table is inserted in 
the ConGressIoNAL Recorp of February 21 of this year, found 
on pages 3369 and 3370. 

I have been unable to discover in the record any showing 
that this table is incorrect. The table was not made up for 
the purpose of convicting the District of Columbia of having a 
low tax rate. It was made up for the purpose of determinin 
the general rates of taxation in cities throughout the Unit 
States, and was a disinterested study, so far as this District 
was concerned. It had no other purpose than to ascertain the 
facts, and it is shown by that schedule that, taking the actual 
assessment upon realty and upon personal property, taking the 
amounts paid for city, school, county, and State taxes, and read- 
justing the actual assessment to a uniform 100 per cent basis 
of assessment, which works out mathematically absolutely cor- 
rect, the District of Columbia has a tax rate of $1.53, or $15.30 
per $1,000 assessment. 

The city of Milwaukee, in my own State, upon the same basis, 
has a tax rate of $24.48. The city of Buffalo, N. X., has a tax 
rate of $18.70. That is per $1,000 of assessed valuation, after 
the readjustment. The rate for the city of New York is $19.15; 
Chicago, $23.23; Philadelphia, $23.85; Detroit, $21.71; Los An- 
geles, $20.80; Cleveland, Ohio, $19.28; St. Louis, $19.35; Balti- 
more, $21.31; Boston, $30; Pittsburgh, $30.46; San Francisco, 
18.30. 

5 Of 14 cities, with a population of from 500,000 and upward, 
the city ef Washington, or the District of Columbia, has by far 
the lowest tax rate upon the adjusted basis. Of cities with 
a population of from 300,000 to 500,000, there are eight set forth 
in the schedule, all of them with a higher tax rate upon the 
same adjustment than the District of Columbia, and none of 
those eight cities has a lower tax rate than 519.03, running as 
high as $37.90. 

Of cities with a population of 100,000 to 300,000 there are 
40 listed, and Washington, or the District of Columbia, has a 
tax rate lower than any of those 40 cities except 2. Those 2 
are Birmingham, Ala., with a rate of $12.96, and Dallas, Tex., 
with a rate of $13.04. All the others, 38 of them, have a 
higher tax rate than the city of Washington. 

If there is any error in this table, I can not find that it has 
been pointed out in the discussion in the House, nor has there 
been information on the floor of the Senate that would lead 
one to a conclusion that this table is in error. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE, I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Can the Senator inform us how this table was 
compiled, other than that it was gotten up by the Detroit 
bureau? Does he know whether or not that bureau got the 
actual information, or simply took the estimates of the various 
treasurers or assessors of these different cities that their prop- 
erty valuations were in accordance with the law based upon 
assessments of 75 per cent, or 60 per cent, or some other figure? 

The difficulty is in getting at an actual situation. This table 
states that property in Washington is assessed at 90 per cent. 
Our assessor would report that it is assessed at 100 per cent. 
The best information I have been able to get is that it is 
assessed at approximately 96 per cent. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me suggest now that if the local assessor 
claims the assessment at 100 per cent, the actual value, I can 
not subscribe to that statement, 

Mr. PHIPPS. He is supposed to. That is the law. 

Mr. BLAINE. I challenge the Senator and I challenge the 
assessor to go out and buy a single tract of real estate in the 
city of Washington at the assessed valuation. There is no 
tract that you can purchase at any such rate at all. 
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Mr. PHIPPS. As a general statement, the Senator is quite 
correct, but there are instances where the property is assessed 
at more than its recent selling price. I had an instance in my 
own experience, where I acquired a piece of property to round 
out my residence property, and I returned for the purpose of 
assessment the actual money consideration in the purchase of 
that property. The assessor would not accept that. In other 
words, he had valued it himself and put it at a higher figure, 
and when his attention was called to the actual purchase price 
for that property he said, “ We must make this comparable with 
the valuation of adjoining property.” With that statement I 
acquiesced and said, Very well, then, I will pay taxes on a 
yaluation higher than what I really paid for this piece of real 
estate.” That is the fact. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, of course there may be an iso- 
lated case, such as the Senator suggests, and we could call in 
citizens from throughout the District and find other cases of 
that kind. But go out and try to buy property in this District 
at the assessed valuation, and I dare say it would take you the 
rest of your lifetime before you would find anybody who was 
willing to sell at less than the assessed valuation, unless, per- 
chance, in the case of the Senator from Colorado, of course. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the District officials have been 
acquiring property for school sites, for playgrounds, and for 
other purposes right along, and in many instances they have 
acquired property at less than the assessed valuation. The 
Senator can assure himself of that by making inquiry at the 
District Building. 

Mr. BLAINE. But in the completion of the Mall the Senator 
knows, and we all know, that the Government is going to pay a 
largely increased price over the assessed valuation for the 
aggregate property within the area proposed to be taken over. 
If the southwest location is purchased for the market, the Dis- 
trict. of Columbia or the Federal Government, whichever pur- 
chases the property, will find itself exactly in the same situa- 
tion. I know here and there is a tract, a lot, that is assessed 
too high; there is no doubt about that; but that does not repre- 
sent the average assessment in the city of Washington. I sub- 
mit, Mr. President, that this table as presented in the House is 
a fair representation of the facts as it relates to the several 
cities in the United States included within the table. 

Moreover, Mr. President, the Federal Government has pur- 
chased and is maintaining magnificent parks about the city, 
public libraries about the city, and other public improvements 
here, generally enjoyed by the citizens of Washington, for 
which they do not pay one cent. Perhaps they should not pay 
for any of those enjoyments, but I want to say that they are 
enjoyments which are not afforded to very many people in the 
United States. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, did I understand the Senator 
to state that the upkeep of the public libraries and the parks 
was taken care of by the Federal Government and not the 
citizens of the District? 

Mr. BLAINE. I say that the Federal Government has mag- 
nificent parks within the District of Columbia, has magnificent 
public libraries within the District of Columbia, and museums, 
to which the District does not contribute one cent, and I point 
out, if you please, and submit to the Senator from Colorado 
the Congressional Library, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, of course the Congressional 
Library is a Federal institution; but the Senator will find 
items right in this appropriation bill for the public libraries 
and the parks here, appropriations for their upkeep, for salaries, 
and everything else. 

Mr. BLAINE. But the Senator does not deny the statement 
I made that there are public parks and these other advantages 
to which the people of the District of Columbia contribute 
nothing, so far as general property taxes are concerned. 

Mr. PHIPPS. There are no parks I know of at the moment 
that are not maintained by the District of Columbia. The 
District of Columbia to-day is paying for the reclaiming of 
land in the Anacostia flats, recovering the Anacostia flats to 
make additional parks. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am afraid the Senator is a little technical 
in his definition of a park. He and 1 are thinking about 
different things. The Mall, of course, will not be called a park, 
but in all essential features it is going to be a public recreation 
ground, and in all essential features will be a park, I refer 
to those public improvements and public acquisitions by the 
Federal Government. 

Moreover, there is a distinct advantage, social and com- 
mercial, enjoyed by the people who live within the District 
of Columbia. I do not believe there is another community in 
the United States, indeed, in this whole world of ours, where 
the same opportunities are afforded. I do not believe, however, 
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that the people of the District of Columbia should be specially 
taxed for those things. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, Senate bill 3555, the farm relief bill. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I understood from the Sen- 
ator in charge of the unfinished business that it would be 
agreeable to him to have it laid aside temporarily in order 
that we may complete the consideration of the District ap- 
propriation bill. I therefore ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid aside for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to inquire how 
long “temporarily” means? Is it during the day or just for 
an hour or two, or how long? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I had hoped we would reach a vote on the 
pending amendment and conclude the consideration of the bill 
itself by this hour. I do not know that it will require very 
much longer. I know of only one other Senator who in- 
tends to speak on the pending amendment, which is the only 
matter really in controversy. I am informed that one or two 
Senators, who had intended to speak on the farm relief bill 
this afternoon, are indifferent as to whether they shall speak 
this afternoon or to-morrow. 7 g 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the un- 
finished business is temporarily laid aside, and the Senate 
resume the consideration of the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLaIxEI will 
proceed. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I appreciate that Congress 
has a certain responsibility to the District of Columbia; in 
fact, a very special responsibility. This city is the seat of 
our Government. It is the pride of the people of the United 
States. We are anxious to advance the beauty of this com- 
munity, to preserve it, to make it a model city. I am sure, 
as I observed, that there is no Member of this body who de- 
sires to do the unfair thing toward the people living within 
the District of Columbia. No one has been able to state 
whether $9,000,000 as a lump sum is the proper amount. No 
one has been able to state with any degree of accuracy or 
with any confidence in his statement that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should contribute 40 per cent toward the expenses of 
the District of Columbia. The fact is that we are without 
specific facts and information upon the question. However, 
the absence of those facts does not, in my opinion, justify an 
increase of the appropriation, as I have pointed out, over 
50 per cent and the placing of that additional burden upon the 
people of the United States. While we do hold in our hands 
a trust to be administered in the interests of the District of 
Columbia, because this is the seat of government, in no less 
measure do we hold in our hands a trust to be administered 
in the interest of the people of the whole of the United States. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I do not care to discuss par- 
ticularly the amendment now before the Senate, but I would 
like to call attention to an injustice being done to some citizens 
of the District of Columbia. I know, for instance, of a little 
community within the District called Hillcrest, where there are 
about 200 homes and a nice school, but without any facilities 
whatever for the children or the teachers. Each teacher is re- 
quired to teach three or four different grades. There are no 
sidewalks, no sewers, no lights. They are just left out there 
without any of the conveniences of the present day and time 
at all. 

It does seem to me that when the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict come to Congress asking for more money and asking 
the Federal Government to pay a very large part of that money, 
they should pay some attention to those parts of the District 
which have been so long neglected and have not been given 
the ordinary, decent accommodations which are given to almost 
all communities, 

I thoroughly agree with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CopELAND] that this is our capital. It is just as much my city 
as it is anyone else’s, as he well said. I want to see it made 
a beautiful city. I want to see the most beautiful city in the 
world for the United States Capital, because when people come 
here from other countries I like to be in a position to show them 
something a little better than they have at home. 

I do not think it is right to ask for a proposition of this 
kind to benefit only a few of the people. The worst part of 
it is that it benefits the people who are able to take care of 
themselves, while the others are not. They have not the money. 
They have their little humble homes, their little schools; they 
are fighting along the best they can to take care of their 
families and rear their children properly and give them an edu- 
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eation, and yet when those children go to school they have to 
walk in the mud. When the ladies go out anywhere, to call 
on each other, to attend church, or anything of the sort, they 
have to tramp through the mud. The health of the community 
is not properly protected because they have not the facilities 
that are given to the ordinary people of this day. 

I simply wanted to call the attention of the Senate and the 
District Committee to the fact that they are endangering the 
health of these little children. 

We passed a resolution here yesterday to have May 1 set 
aside as children’s health day, and yet here, almost within the 
sound of a bugle call from the Capitol, where we make these 
heavy appropriations, we are letting children be subjected to 
the worst kind of treatment for the want of proper considera- 
tion by those in authority. I simply desired to call this matter 
to the attention of the District Commissioners and of the Sen- 
ate, and to state that so far as I am concerned, unless this 
money is more equitably divided, unless the District Commis- 
sioners and the District Committees of the House and Senate 
pay more attention to outlying districts and do not give all the 
money to people who are able to have their own systems of 
Sewerage, and so forth, hereafter I shall not yote to support 
any such appropriation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am compelled to leave the 
Senate Chamber to attend a committee meeting, and I want to 
be sure that I understand the amendment to the house of 
detention item. I understand that the amendment, if agreed 
to in the Senate, will then go to conference and, before having 
been finally decided upon, there will be a hearing held upon 
those items. Am I correct in my understanding? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is proposed to have a hearing by the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations, not by the con- 
ferees. The subcommittee desires to inform itself further and 
fully regarding the matter and everything included in it, so that 
it may be in a position to present a very clear case to the con- 
ferees on the part of the House. 

A — SMOOT. That will be done before the conference is 
e 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; that is correct, 

Mr. SMOOT. With that understanding, I have nothing fur- 
ther to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. Several Senators left the Chamber, not expecting that 
the vote would come quite so soon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 
Ashurst Edge Keyes Sheppard 
Barkle, Edwards King Shipstead 
Bayar Fess McKellar Simmons 
Bingham Fletcher McMaster Smith 
Black Frazier McNar:, Smoot 
Blaine George Mayfield Steck 
Blease Ger Metcalf Steiwer 
Borah Gillett Moses Stephens 
Bratton Glass Neely Swanson 
Brookhart Gof Norbeck Thomas 
Broussard Greene ye son 
Capper ale Oddie Wagner 
Caraway Harris Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Harrison Phipps Warren 
Couzens Hawes Pittman Waterman 
Curtis Bayden Ransdell Watson 
Cutting Heflin Reed, Pa. 

ale Jones Robinson, Ind. 
Dill Kendrick Sackett 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. CARAWAY and Mr. KING asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the roll was called. 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN ] 
and let my vote stand. 

Mr. McNARY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHNson] is necessarily absent on account of 
illness. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Wars], the junior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER], and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANS- 
DELL] are detained from the Senate on official business. 

I also desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typines] with the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. SCHALL]; 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]; and 
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The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. 
The result was announced—yeas 47, nays 20, as follows: 


YEAS—47 

Ashurst Fletcher Kendrick ekett 
B Geo Keyes Shipstead 
Riacha oer Metcalf ns 
Broussard Gillett Moses Smith 

pper Glass Neely Steiwer 
8 See Nye 5 ining 

reene 
Cutting Hale Overman Walsh. Mass. 
Dale Harrison Phipps arren 
Edge Hawes Pittman Waterman 
Edw Hayden Reed, Pa. atson 
Fess Jones Robinson, Ind. 
NAYS—20 
Barkley 8 pets 5 pard 
rawa; 
Blaine il} i x — ellar Stephens 
Blease er er 
Bratton Mayfield Wagner 
NOT VOTING—25 
h Howell Pine ell 

Bruce Johnson Ransdell — 5 gs 
Couzens La Follette Reed, Mo, alsh, Mont. 
Deneen McLean Robinson, Ark, Wheeler 
du Pont MecNar. 8. 
Gooding Norbec Shortridge 
Gould Norris Smoot 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment passed over. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The next amendment passed over 
is on page 58, line 7, where the committee proposes to strike 
out the words “of children under 17 years of age, and, in the 
discretion of the commissioners.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, let me say for the information 
of the Senate that the only amendments remaining, being those 
passed over last night, relate to the house of detention and 
the proposed receiving home for children. I have previously 
made a short statement to the effect that it is the intention of 
the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
to obtain some further information which will put that com- 
mittee in proper position to place the entire question before the 
Representatives of the House. The provisions are now written 
into the bill by the Senate amendments put the bill in such 
position that whatever is decided upon as the wise and proper 
thing may be properly cared for by adjustment in conference; 
and, of course, at the moment I feel confident that the amend- 
ments as written in the bill by the Senate committee are right 
and proper and should be agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the amendments, I am in 
accord with the position just taken by the chairman of the 
committee. Those amendments have for their object the sepa- 
ration of the detention home from the police, either policemen 
or policewomen, and placing the juveniles who may be arrested 
not under the control of policewomen or policemen but in a 
separate place, where they can be properly cared for. That is 
the purpose of the amendment? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is correct. 

Mr. KING. With that understanding, I hope the amend- 
ments offered by the committee will be agreed to, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment passed over. 

The LEGISLATIVE . The next amendment passed over 
is, on page 58, line 16, where it is proposed to strike out 
“ $14,000” and insert $8,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Also, in line 17, strike out “$15,780; 
in all, $29,780” and insert “ $6,480; in all, $14,480.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The next amendment passed over is on page 73. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 73, after line 20, insert: 


For the maintenance, under the jurisdiction of the Board of Publie 
Welfare, of a suitable place for the reception and detention of children 
under 17 years of age arrested by the police on charge of offense 
against any laws in force in the District of Columbia, or committed to 
the guardianship of the board, or held as witnesses, or held temporarily, 
or pending hearing, or otherwise, including transportation, purchase 
of one passenger-carrying motor vehicle at a cost not to exceed $750, 
operation and maintenance of motor vehicles, food, clothing, medicine and 
medical supplies, rental and repair and upkeep of buildings, fuel, gas, 
electricity, ice, supplies and equipment, and other necessary expenses, 
including personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
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1928, $25,000, to be immediately available: Provided, That such por- 
tion as the Commissioners of the District of Columbia may determine 
of the appropriation of $25,000 for rent, under the heading “ Contingent 
and miscellaneous expenses, District of Columbia,” contained in the 
first deficiency act, fiscal year 1928, shall be available for the purposes 
of this paragraph. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. PHIPPS. There is one other amendment passed over, on 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 84, line 6, strike out 
“$24,600” and insert “ $21,600.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day that committee presented to the President of the 
United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 380. An act for the relief of Charles H. Niehaus; 

S. 2537. An act to amend section 110, national defense act, so 
as to provide better administrative procedure in the disburse- 
ments for pay of National Guard officers and enlisted men; 

S. 2827. An act granting the consent of Congress to the States 
of South Dakota and Nebraska to construct, maintain, and oper- 
mod a bridge across the Missouri River at or near Niobrara, 

r.; 

S. 2950. An act to amend the second paragraph of section 67, 
national defense act, as amended ; 

S. 3131. An act to provide additional pay for personnel of the 
United States Navy assigned to duty on submarines and to 
diving duty; and 

S. 3558. An act authorizing Point Pleasant and Henderson 
Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Kanawha River at or near 
Point Pleasant, W. Va. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 1498) to extend the time for the construction of a bridge 
“shed the Chesapeake Bay, and to fix the location of said 
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The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to each 
of the following bills: 

H. R. 9147. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River, on 
the Jasper-Chattanooga road in Marion County, Tenn.; 

H. R. 9197. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River on 
the Knoxville-Maryville road in Knox County, Tenn.; and 

H.R.9198. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River on 
the Paris-Dover road in Henry and Stewart Counties, Tenn. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the reports of the committees of conference on the disagree- 
ing yotes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to each of the following bills: 

H. R. 8725. An act to amend section 224 of the Judicial Code; 

H. R. 9137. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Cumberland River 
on the Lebanon-Hartsville road in Wilson and Trousdale- 
Oounties, Tenn. ; and 

H. R. 9199. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Cumberland River 
on the Dover-Clarksville road in Stewart County, Tenn. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY BRIDGE 


Mr. JONES submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1498) entitled An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the Chesapeake Bay, and to fix the location 
of said bridge,” having met, after full and free conference have 
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agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1 and 
2, and to the amendment to the title, and agree to the same, 


W. L. Jones, 

CHAs. L. MONARY, 

Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


James S. PARKER, 
E. E. DENISON, 
TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts and joint resolution: 

On April 2, 1928: 

S. 716. An act to exempt American Indians born in Canada 
from the operation of the immigration act of 1924. 

On April 3, 1928: 

S. 2310. An act supplementary to, and amendatory of, the in- 
corporation of the Catholic University of America, organized 
under and by virtue of a certificate of incorporation pursuant 
to class 1, chapter 18, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States relating to the District of Columbia; and 

S. J. Res. 30. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
participation by the United States in the Second Pan American 
Conference on Highways at Rio de Janeiro. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of unobjected bills on 
the calendar, beginning where we left off the other day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


TAXES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The first business on the calendar under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement was the bill (S. 3178) to provide an additional 
method for collecting taxes in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc. That whenever any real estate in the District of 
Columbia has been or shall hereafter be sold for nonpayment of taxes 
or assessments of any kind whatsoever and shall have been bought in 
by the District of Columbia, and more than two years shall have 
elapsed since such bidding in, and the same has not been redeemed in 
the manner and on the terms provided by law, the Commissioners of 
the District of C@umbia may, in the name of and on behalf of the 
District of Columbia, apply to the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, sitting in equity, for the purpose of enforcing such tax 
lien by the said District of Columbia on the aforesaid property; and 
up to the time of the sale hereinafter provided for, such property may 
be redeemed by the owner thereof by the payment of the taxes and 
all legal penalties and costs thereon and such ether costs as the court 
may deem proper, 

Upon the proof in such suit of the failure of the owner or owners 
of the property to redeem it as provided by law, the court shall, with- 
out unreasonable delay decree the sale of said property to satisfy the 
taxes, assessments, penalties, costs, and interest due the District of 
Columbia and the costs of the suit, and said sale shall be by the col- 
lector of taxes or his deputy, at public auction in front of said 
premises after advertisement of said sale for 10 consecutive days in 
some daily newspaper of general circulation published in the District 
ef Columbia: Provided, That if it shall appear that there were sub- 
stantial defects in any tax sale, no part of the penalties and charges 
incidental to such sales shall be collectible. All persons interested 
in the property or entitled to redeem from such tax sale shall be 
made parties thereto, and the proceeds from such judicial sale shall 
be applicable to the payment of the aggregate taxes, penalties, costs, 
including costs of such public advertising and sale, and interest due 
to the District of Columbia and the payment of costs of such suit. 
In no such case shall there be any allowance by the court for attorneys’ 
fees or trustees’ commission. 

No sale shall be made, unless by express order of the court, for an 
amount less than such aggregate taxes, interest, and costs of sult, 
including advertising and sale. Any surplus received from such sale 
over said amounts shall be paid by the collector of taxes into court 
to abide its further order for payment to the person or persons in 
equity entitled to receive it, if they shall be known. On confirmation 
of the sale by the court, the court shall cause to be issued to the 
purchaser, when he shall have paid the purchase money and complied 
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with the terms of sale, a deed to be executed by the clerk of the court 
which shall have the effect to convey to the purchaser all the right, 
title, and estate of all parties defendant, whether proceeded against 
as known or unknown. 

Publication may be substituted for personal service upon any de- 
fendants not personally served by the marshal, whether known or 
unknown, by advertisement in some daily newspaper published in the 
District of Columbia at least once a week for three successive weeks, 
the first of such advertisements to appear at least three wecks before 
any petition shall be filed, and such cost of publication shall be lawful 
charges and be included in the costs of suit. 

Sec. 2. That all acts, or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 28) consenting that certain 
States may sue the United States, and providing for trial 
on the merits in any suit brought hereunder by a State to 
recoyer direct taxes alleged to have been illegally collected by 
the United States during the years 1866, 1867, and 1868, and 
vesting the right in each State to sue in its own name, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there will be some discussion 
on that joint resolution. There is some information that I 
have asked for which I have not obtained. I ask that it be 
passed over temporarily. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

LEGAL PROCEEDINGS IN TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 328) to relieve the Territory of Alaska from 
the necessity of filing bonds or security in legal proceedings in 
which such Territory is interested was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 173) expressing it as the sense of the 
Senate that Andrew W. Mellon should resign as Secretary of 
the Treasury was announced as next in order. 

Mr. METCALF. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE 


The bill (S. 2366) to amend subchapter 1 of chapter 18 of 
the Code of Laws for the District of Columbia relating to 
degree-conferring institutions was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. £ 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, line 10, after the word 
“this,” to strike out “act” and insert “subchapter”; on page 
2, line 3, after the word “ Columbia,” to strike out “nor shail ” 
and insert “or”; in line 5, after the word “ otherwise,” to insert 
“undertaking to“; and in the same line, after the word 
“degree,” to insert “operate,” so as to read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subchapter 1 of chapter 18 of the Code of 
Laws for tho District of Columbia be amended by adding the follow- 
ing new sections: 

“Sec. 58a. The fee payable to the recorder of deeds for filing the 
certificate of incorporation under this subchapter shall be $25. 

“Src. 586b. No institution heretofore or hereafter incorporated under 
the provisions of this subchapter shall have the power to confer any 
degree in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, nor shall any institu- 
tion incorporated outside of the District of Columbia or any person 
or persons individually or as a partnership or association or otherwise, 
undertaking to confer any degree, operate in the District of Columbia, 
unless under and by virtue of a license from the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia, which before granting any such license may 
require satisfactory evidence— : 

“1. That in the case of an individual or any unincorporated group 
of individuals be, or a majority of them, or in the case of an incorpo- 
rated institution, a majority of the trustees, directors, or managers of 
said institution are persons of good repute and qualified to conduct 
an institution of learning.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the chairman of the 
committee if this bill now is substantially in the form in which 
it was when the committee considered it? 

Mr. CAPPER. At a meeting of the committee yesterday I 
was directed to ask that the amendment proposed on page 2, 
striking out section 2, lines 15 to 18, and substituting another 
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section, be rejected, and that the bill remain in the form origi- 
nally introduced. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment referred to will 
be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

2. That any such degree shall be awarded only after such period 
of residence and such quantity and character of work as is usually 
required by reputable institutions awarding such degrees, 


And to insert: 


2. That any such degree shall be awarded only after such quantity 
and quality of work shall have been pursued as is usually required by 
reputable institutions awarding such degrees: And provided further, 
That if more than one-half of the requirement for any such degree 
shall have been earned by correspondence or extramural study, such 
fact shall be conspicuously noted on the diploma conferred. 


Mr. CAPPER. I ask that that amendment be rejected. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 6, after the words 
“ provisions of,” to insert “ this”; and in the same line, after the 
word “subchapter,” to strike out “1 of this act,” so as to 
read: 


3. That applicants for said degree possess the usual high-school quali- 
fications at the time of their candidacy therefor. 

4. That considering the number and character of the courses offered, 
the faculty is of reasonable number and properly qualified, and that 
the institution is possessed of suitable classroom, laboratory, and library 
equipment. 

Sec. 586e. Application for the license referred to in the preceding 
section shall be in writing upon forms prepared under the direction 
of the Board of Education, and shall be filed with the secretary of the 
said board, whose duty it shall be, in case the institution so licensed is 
incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, to forward a 
copy of sald license to the recorder of deeds for the District of Colum- 
bia, who shall indorse upon the certificate of incorporation the fact that 
said license has been issued. The Board of Education is hereby author- 
ized to employ the personnel of the public-school system of the District 
of Columbia, so far as the same may be necessary, for the proper 
performance of its duties under this act, and it shall be the duty of all 
public officers and bureaus of the Federal Government concerned with 
educational matters to render such advice and assistance to the Board 
of Education as it may from time to time consider necessary or desirable 
for the better performance of its duties under this act. 

Sec. 586d. A license once issued may be revoked by said Board of 
Education for noncompliance on the part of any individual or individ- 
uals, association, or incorporated institution so licensed with the pro- 
visions of section 586b of this act. Upon the revocation of any such 
license it shall be the duty of the secretary of the Board of Education, 
in the case of an institution incorporated under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to forward a copy of the revocation to the recorder 
of deeds for the District of Columbia, who shall cause a notation to be 
placed upon the certificate of incorporation to the effect that its 
authority to confer degrees has been revoked: Provided, however, That 
30 days’ notice shall first have been given to such individual or indi- 
viduals, association, or to the trustecs, directors, or managers of said 
institutions, with full opportunity to be heard by said Board of Edu- 
cation at either a public or nonpublic session thereof, as may be desired 
by such individual or individuals, association, or the institution threat- 
ened with revocation of its license, and the evidence upon which said 
board shall act in the revocation of such license shall be committed to 
writing under the direction of the board, and upon application therefor 
a copy thereof furnished to such individual or individuals, association, 
or the institution whose license has been revoked: And provided 
further, That any party aggrieved by the action of said board in refus- 
ing to license or in revoking a license previously granted may have 
the action of the said Board of Education reviewed by the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia at an equity term thereof. 

Sec. 586e. No institution incorporated under the provisions of this 
subchapter shall use as its title, in whole or in part, the words United 
States, Federal, American, national, or civil service, or any other 
words which might reasonably imply an official connection with the 
Government of the United States, or any of its departments, bureaus, or 
agencies, or of the government of the District of Columbia, nor shall 
any such institutions advertise or claim the power to issue degrees 
under the authority of Congress or otherwise than under the authority 
of the license granted to them by the Board of Education as herein- 
before provided. The prohibition in this section contained shall be 
deemed to include and is hereby declared applicable to any individual 
or individuals, association, or incorporation outside of the District of 
Columbia which sball undertake to do business in the District of Colum- 
bia or to confer degrees or certificates therein, and any such individual 
or individuals, association, or incorporation violating the provisions of 
this section shall be subject to the penalty hereinafter in section 586f 
provided. 
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Sec. 586f. Any person or persons who shall, directly or indirectly, 
participate in, aid, or assist in the conferring of any degree by any 
unlicensed individual or individuals, association, or institution, or by 
any individual or individuals, association, or institution whose license 
has been revoked, or shall advertise or claim any authority to confer 
any such degree, except in pursuance of the provisions of this act, or 
who shall violate the provisions of the section of this act immediately 
preceding shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convie- 
tion thereof in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $2,000, or imprisonment for not 
more than two years, or both. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, on page 2, line 17, there is 
one word that needs to be changed to make the English right.- 
The verb “is” should be changed to “are.” I offer that 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

LIMIT OF TIME FOR DECISIONS OF UNITED STATES COURTS 


The bill (S. 726) to make it the duty of certain courts of the 
United States to render decisions within certain maximum 
limits of time was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
clary with amendments, on page 1, line 5, after the word 
“ final,” to strike out “ within four months after the submission 
of such matter“ and insert as soon as possible after such 
submission and in all cases not to exceed five months there- 
after’; on the same page, to strike out: 


Sec. 2. The United States Circuit Courts of Appeal and the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia shall decide every such matter, 
within six months after submission. 


And on page 2, line 1, to change the number of the section 
from “3” to “2,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the district courts of the United States and 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia shall decide every matter 
submitted in a cause, whether interlocutory or final, as soon as possible 
after such submission and in all cases in not to exceed five months 
thereafter. 

Sec. 2. As to matters already submitted in any of said courts the 
period of time herein limited shall run from the passage of this act, 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1748) relating to the qualifications of jurors in 
the Federal courts was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, it seems to me that is a very 
important measure. Apparently it changes the general practice 
with reference to jurors. I ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


SISKIYOU NATIONAL FOREST, OREG. 


The bill (S. 3162) to authorize the improvement of the 
Oregon Caves in the Siskiyou National Forest, Oreg., was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of Agriculture be hereby au- 
thorized to construct and maintain such improvements within and near 
the Oregon Caves in the Siskiyou National Forest, Oreg., as are neces- 
sary for the comfort and convenience of the visiting public, including 
the purchase of materials avd equipment for lighting the caves and 
washing the interior thereof, and providing easier accessibility and 
traversibility thereof, and providing an additonal exit or entrance, and 
for installing such materials and equipment; and for the aforesaid pur- 
poses the sum of $35,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CUSTER STATE PARK, 8. DAK. 

The bill (S. 2910) granting to the State of South Dakota for 
park purposes the public lands within the Custer State Park, 
S. Dak., was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there be, and is hereby, granted to the State 
of South Dakota, for public park purposes, the publicly owned lands 
within the boundaries of the Custer State Park in townships 8 and 4 
south, range 6 east, and the east one-third of townships 3 and 4 south, 
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range 5 east, Black Hills meridian: Provided, That in the event of the 
failure on the part of the State of South Dakota to use the lands hereby 
granted for public park purposes the title thereto shall revert to the 
United States, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
and empowered to determine the facts and to declare such forfeiture 
and such reversion and to restore said lands to the public domain. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

DUPLICATE CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR FOR WIDOW OF LIEUT. 
COL, WILLIAM J. SPERRY 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 118) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to award a duplicate Congressional Medal of Honor 
for the widow of Lieut. Col. William J. Sperry was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. JONES. May we have a brief explanation of that bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, this is a bill authorizing 
t.e issuance of a duplicate Congressional Medal of Honor to the 
widow of a Civil War veteran, Lieut. Col. William J. Sperry. 
The widow lost the medal and the citations of honor in the 
Vermont flood, with all her other belongings except the clothes 
she wore at the time. 

Mr. JONES. I have no objection to the joint resolution. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, I am quite familiar with that 
case, and I know that it is all right. 

Mr. JONES. I say, I have no objection to the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “ Joint resolution au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to award a duplicate Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor to Lieut. Col. William J. Sperry.” 

WILLIAM F, WHEELER 

The bill (H. R. 1530) to amend the military record of Wil- 
liam F. Wheeler was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. JONES. Let us have an explanation of that bill, Mr. 
President. It seems that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Biarne] reported it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, this is one of those claims for 
relieying Civil War veterans of a dishonorable discharge. The 
facts are all stated in the report. 

Mr. JONES. I see that this bill has been reported in the 
House and has passed the House at one time. I am perfectly 
willing to take the report of the Senate committee upon any bill 
of this kind that has passed the House, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act for the relief 
of William F. Wheeler.” 

GEORGE A. WINSLOW 

The bill (H. R. 3466) for the relief of George A. Winslow was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EDWARD TIGH 

The bill (H. R. 6364) for the relief of Edward Tigh was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This bill is reported adversely. 
Without objection, it will be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, apparently that bill has passed 
the House. The Senate committee makes an adverse report 
upon it. As I stated a moment ago, I am perfectly willing to 
accept a bill that has passed the House in a matter of this kind. 
I should like to have the Senator from Wisconsin make a brief 
explanation as to why the Senate committee makes this adverse 
recommendation on the House bill. 

Mr, BLAINE. May I have the report on that bill? I do not 
seem to have a report in my file. 

Mr. JONES. Apparently the report is not in the files, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

‘ AGNES M'MANUS 

The bill (S. 471) for the relief of Agnes McManus and George 
J. McManus was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $14,400, and when appropriated the Treasurer of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay same to Agnes McManus and 
George J. McManus, or to the survivors of them, covering rental on 
their building in Ranger, Tex., at the reasonable rental thereof of $1,800 
per year from June 5, 1920, to June 5, 1928, the United States Gov- 
ernment haying occupied the said building as a post office since the 
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said June 5, 1920, without having paid any rental therefor; and should 
the Post Office Department desire to use such building after June 5, 
1928, it is directed to enter into a lease satisfactory to the owner thereof 
prior to such date, otherwise to vacate such premises by that date. 


Mr. JONES. Let us have a brief explanation of that bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, this is to pay the owners 
of a building at Ranger, Tex., what the department considers a 
reasonable rental for a period of some eight years. No rental 
has yet been paid. The Post Office Department, after examin- 
ing a situation, found that this sum represented a reasonable 
rent: 

Mr. JONES. How does it come that no rent has been paid 
for six or seven or eight years? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. For some reason the parties could not 
reach an agreement as to what the owner had agreed to 
furnish. The post-office inspector reported that the owners had 
not complied with all the terms. Yet the Government continued 
to occupy the building. It was found that the owners had 
complied with all the terms, but no rent was forthcoming and 
the Government remained. The owner frequently asked the 
Government to vacate the building if it would not pay the rent. 
It has occupied the building for some eight years and has not 
paid anything. 

This is a bill to provide that the Government shall pay what 
is considered a reasonable rental. It is provided further that 
if a reasonable rental can not be agreed upon for the future, 
the Government must vacate. At present the Government does 
not vacate and does not pay. 

Mr. JONES. Did the committee look into the situation care- 
fully and determine that this was a reasonable rental for that 
period of time? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The committee examined the situation 
very carefully, and found that the sum carried in this measure 
represented a fair and reasonable rental. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

OMER DÐ. LEWIS 

The bill (S. 1448) for the relief of Omer D. Lewis was con- 

sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary cf the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,573.25 to Omer D, 
Lewis for the purpose of reimbursing him for expenses incurred for 
hospital and doctor's fees paid and serious personal injuries received 
while aiding Federal officers engaged in suppressing the sale of liquor 
to Indians, the same to be immediately available. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


VALIDATION OF ACQUISITION OF CANADIAN PROPERTY 


The bill (S. 1738) for the validation of the acquisition of 
Canadian properties by the War Department and for the relief 
of certain disbursing officers for payments made thereon was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. TONES. May we have an explanation of that bill? I see 
that the Senator who reported it is not present, and I ask that 
the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


INSURANCE AND INTEREST ON WHEAT 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that we return to Calendar 45%, Senate Joint Resolution 59, 
authorizing the President to ascertain, adjust, and pay certain 
claims of grain elevators and grain firms to cover insurance 
and interest on wheat during the years 1919 and 1920, as per a 
certain contract authorized by the President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 

Whereas it is provided in the act entitled “An act to provide further 
for the national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products 
and fuel (ch. 53, 40 Stat. L., approved Aug. 10, 1917, and ch. 125, 40 
Stat. L., approved Mar. 4, 1919), wherein the President was authorized 
to determine and fix a guaranteed price, to be paid producers of wheat, 
and wherein the President was further authorized as follows: 

“ Whenever the President shail find it essential in order to carry out 
the guarantees aforesaid, or to protect the United States against undue 
enhancement of its liabilities thereunder, he is authorized to make rea- 
sonable compensation for handling, transportation, insurance, and other 
charges with respect to wheat and wheat flour of said crops and for 
storage thereof in elevators, on farms, and elsewhere”; and 
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Whereas the President by an Executive order (No. 3087), dated May 
14, 1919, in pursuance of the power conferred on him by sald act, did 
order as follows: 

“I farther find it essential and hereby direct that in order to carry 
out the guaranties made producers of wheat of the crops of 1919, and to 
protect the United States against undue enhancement of its liabilities 
thereunder, the United States wheat director utilize the services of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation—now the United States Grain 
Corporation by reason of a change of name authorized by Executive 
order—as an agency of the United States, and I authorize the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation * * * to enter into such volun- 
tary agreements to make such arrangements and to do and perform all 
such acts and things as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
said act"; and 

Whereas the United States Grain Corporation, in pursuance of said 
Executive order, and, for the purpose of carrying out and making ef- 
fective the guaranteed price, made and entered into, a certain con- 
tract, known as “the grain dealers’ agreement,” with various independ- 
ent and farmer grain firms and grain elevator companies in Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Wyoming, and Oklahoma, and wherein it was agreed as follows: 

“Fourth. In ease the dealer—the elevator firms—shall be unable, 
after using every effort and all diligence to ship in any week such total 
of grain as makes the equivalent of at least 20 per cent of the amount 
of wheat in his elevator and owned by him at the beginning of such 
week, the grain corporation shall pay to the dealer to cover insurance 
and interest for such week seven-twentieths of a cent per bushel on the 
wheat in the elevator owned by him at the beginning of such week”; 
and 

Whereas the President, in an Executive order, dated August 21, 1920, 
did approve, ratify, and confirm all acts done or authorized by the said 
United States Grain Corporation in carrying out and making the guar- 
anteed price effective; and 

Whereas a number of claims of the said grain dealers, for money 
earned under said contract, still remains unpaid, and are now justly 
due said claimants: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
ascertain the amounts due on said claims, and he is further authorized 
to adjust and pay said claims, as ascertained to be due said claimants, 
out of any funds now in the hands of the United States Grain Corpo- 
ration, and belonging to the United States, or out of the funds in the 
United States Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, and the President 
is authorized to make payment thereof therefrom to the several persons 
entitled thereto, as their respective Interests may appear. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

JAMES E, TRUSSELL 


The bill (S. 2673) for the relief of James E. Trussell was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: j 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, James 
B. Trussell, who was a private in Company K, Fourteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged therefrom: Provided, That other than as 
above set forth no bounty, pay, pension, or other emolument sball accrue 
prior to or by reason of the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 3151) to limit the jurisdiction of district courts 
of the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I should like to have an ex- 
planation of the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. JONES. I see that the Senator who introduced it and 
who reported it is not here, being necessarily absent, so I ask 
that it may go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2612) for the relief of Mary Ellen Tiefenthaler 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. May we have an explanation of that? I will 
ask that it go over if no one is present to explain it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

ATLANTIC WORKS OF BOSTON, MASS. 

The bill (S. 2655) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of the Atlantic Works of Boston, Mass., was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $133,872.44 to the Atlantic 
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Works of Boston, Mass., being the difference between the actual cost of 
the construction of the reyenue cutter Daniel Manning and the amount 
paid under the contract entered into for the building of said vessel, as 
found by the Court of Claims and reported in Senate Document No. 5, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, first session. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, that involves quite a large sum 
of money. Will not the Senator from Delaware explain it? 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, this bill is to pay this com- 
pany a sum stated in the bill, which was the excess cost to 
which the company was put in delivering this special type of 
boat to the Government. 

The contract price was paid by the Government, and the 
amount of excess cost was referred to the Court of Claims, and 
the sum set up in the bill was found by the Court of Claims to 
have been expended by the company in properly building and 
constructing this boat. 

In the course of the construction of the boat it was found 
that it was to be of a novel construction, a character of con- 
struction that the Federal Goyernment had theretofore not 
indulged in, and the contract was very severe in its terms, the 
Government inspectors were more severe in their terms, and by 
several changes made it very much harder upon the contracting 
company to deliver the boat in time. The boat was not deliv- 
ered in time by reason of that, and increased cost was incurred 
by the building company, but the boat was finally accepted, and 
has proved satisfactory. 

As I said, the matter was referred to the Court of Claims to 
ascertain the facts, and the Court of Claims has found that the 
shipbuilding company did incur these expenses, legitimate 
expenses, over and above the amount of the contract price. 

I would say to the Senator that we have had several cases 
not unlike this lately, One was that of the Fore River Ship- 
building Co., in which a similar state of facts came before us. 
That was a more recent case. In the case to which I have 
referred the Government made a contract with the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Co., and the contract was put through, but on 
account of the imposition of extras, so to speak, by the Federal 
Government, and the increased cost of construction growing out 
of circumstances over which the shipbuilding company had no 
control, the excess cost was placed upon the shipbuilding com- 
pany. Recourse was had by way of a claim bill in Congress, the 
facts were examined into, and Congress passed a bill to pay 
the excess price. So that in principle this is the same as that 


case. 

Mr. JONES. May I ask the Senator whether there was any- 
thing under the terms of the contract that warranted paying 
for what you might term “extras”? 

Mr. BAYARD. It is very true that there was a deliberate 
contract entered into by the shipbuilding company, but the 
Court of Claims found that the shipbuilding company lived up 
to every possible phase of the contract it could under the cir- 
cumstances, but that it was placed under undue handicaps by 
reason of the novelty of the form of construction. It was a 
character of boat that never had been built by the Government 
or private parties before. 

Mr. JONES. Did they not take that into account when they 
entered into the contract to build the boat? 

Mr. BAYARD. It was supposed they had, but it seemed that 
they had not. More than that, the Government made necessary 
the doing of certain extra things by changing the contract. 

Mr. JONES. Did not the contract provide for such contin- 
gencies as that? 

Mr. BAYARD. Generally speaking, I think the Senator is 
right. But, as I stated a moment ago, in the case of the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Co. contract, Congress responded when it 
found that the company had lived up to its contract, and the 
Government had gotten a good bargain. This boat has been 
used ever since. 

Mr. JONES. I am rather interested in the situation, because 
I have a bill which I think is very much on all fours with the 
pending one, under the explanation the Senator gives. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Government got its money’s worth in 
this case. The Court of Claims found that it was a necessary 
amount expended by the shipbuilding company, and I think in 
justice and equity the company should be reimbursed. 

Mr. JONES. I do not know what action the department 
took in reference to this bill originally. Did the department 
recommend it? 

Mr. BAYARD. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. I have a bill pending now before the Com- 
mittee on Claims wherein it is at least the contention of the 
claimant that he was compelled to make additional expendi- 
tures on account of circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol, and yet I find that the War Department reports adversely 
against such a claim. If we are to deal in equities in these 
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matters, then I think we ought to apply the rule equitably to 
all these claims when they come to Congress. 

Mr. BAYARD, I quite agree with the Senator. I think the 
departments are rather cheeseparing in their reports to Con- 
gress. They get more than value received. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the committee report 
unanimous? - 

Mr. BAYARD. It is unanimous. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is this the amount the Court 
of Claims has agreed was due the company? 

Mr. BAYARD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the department ap- 
proved it? 

Mr. BAYARD, Yes. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ADDITIONAL JUDGE, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF FLORIDA 


The bill (S. 1275) to create an additional judge for the 
southern district of Florida was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to appoint an additional judge of the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of Florida, who shall reside 
in said district, and whose compensation, duties, and powers shall be 
the same as now provided by law for the judge of said district. 

Ssc. 2. That this act shall take effect immediately. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I would like to have an explana- 
tion as to the need for this additional judge. Conditions are 
such out in my State that the people have been pressing for 
an additional judge for five or six years; yet I have been unable 
to convince the committee that there was sufficient business to 
justify it, while, as a matter of fact, the judges there are 
working day and night, but can not keep up with the business, 
So I am interested in knowing the sort of a showing the Sena- 
tor made to the committee to induce them to provide for an 
additional judge. 

Mr. FLETCHER obtained the floor. 

Mr. NEELY. -Mr. President, the distinguished Senator from 
Florida showed nothing to the committee. But with the discern- 
ment for which he is justly famous he had his bill referred to 
a sympathetic subcommittee, to the members of which he 
demonstrated the necessity for an additional Federal judge in 
the State of Florida. 

If the able Senator from Washington will follow the course 
pursued by the Senator from Florida, he may obtain the desired 
result. 

Mr. JONES. Who is the chairman of the subcommittee? 

Mr. NEELY. The able Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATER- 
MAN]. 

Mr. JONES. I think I shall look up that subcommittee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I may say that I had noth- 
ing to do with the naming of the subcommittee, but I was en- 
tirely satisfied with it. We did have a hearing before the sub- 
committee, and it reported unanimously in favor of the bill, and 
the whole committee makes a unanimous report. We were able 
to show the need for this additional judge. 

Some 20 years ago the line between the northern and south- 
ern district of Florida was changed, so that it threw into the 
southern district of Florida at least two-thirds of the population 
and of the territory of the State. That district runs from the 
northern boundary line of the State, the Georgia line, to Key 
West, nearly 600 miles. The territory embraces over a million 
population, and great distances intervene between the places 
for holding court. 

There is no question, as far as economy is concerned, but that 
the salary of this judge would be earned in one term of court 
held in that district in the matter of jurors’ fees, witness fees, 
and that sort of thing. 

In addition to that, just to be brief, the Chief Justice has been 
obliged to assign judges from other portions of the country to 
hold court in that district. There have been assigned to that 
district Judge Henry D. Clayton, from Alabama; Judge Grubb, 
from Alabama; and Judge Hunt was recently there from Cali- 
fornia, and they all have certified that this judge is needed. 

In addition to that, the Chief Justice himself, to whom this 
bill was referred by the Attorney General, has stated, and I 
have this letter here if the Senator wants to read it, that there 
is need for this additional judge. The department itself is in 
favor of the bill. They know the conditions and the need for 
this additional judge. 

I do not think there could be anything added to what we have 
been able to show respecting the need for this additional judge. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President, about the only difficulty that I 
would have in making such a showing as Florida makes is that 
I have not been able to get the Chief Justice of the United 
States to acquaint himself with the conditions out in Wash- 
ington. Furthermore, the geographical conditions are a little 
bit different. It is true that the distances the judges and the 
witnesses and the jurors have to travel, with only one court in 
Florida, are very much greater than in my State; but as far as 
the business necessary to be done is concerned, I think probably 
we can make a stronger showing. Hardly six months passes 
without our having judges sent in from the outside. I shall not 
object to this bill s 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EASEMENT TO TOWN OF CICERO, ILL. 


The bill (H. R. 7472) to grant to the town of Cicero, Cook 
County, III., an easement over certain Government property was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF CODE OF LAW FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 3395) to amend subchapter 3 of Chapter XVI 
of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia, was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second paragraph of section 546 of the 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia is hereby amended by insert- 
ing after the word “instruments,” where it first occurs in that para- 
graph, the words “or any release thereof or any release of a conditional 
bill of sale,” so that said second paragraph will read as follows: 

“And it shall not be necessary for the recorder of deeds to spread 
such instruments, or any release thereof or any release of a conditional 
bill of sale, upon the records of his office, but the same shall be 
indexed in the manner as deeds to real estate are indexed, and said 
instruments shall be kept on file and shall be open to inspection by the 
public and shall have the same force and legal effect as if they were 
actually recorded in the books of said office. For filing and indexing 
such aforesaid instruments the recorder of deeds shall collect $1 
each.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PORTER BROS. & BIFFLE 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, speaking for the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS], I ask that we recur 
to Calendar No. 85, Senate bill 1476, for the relief of Porter 
Bros. & Biffle and certain other citizens. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope that will not be done. 
The bill went over under objection some time ago, and the 
other Senator from Oklahoma is not present. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. If there is objection—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know whether there is objection or 
not, There was before when the bill was called up, and it went 
over under objection. . 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I may state for the Recorp that the same 
bill passed the Senate, having been introduced by other Sena- 
tors and reported favorably. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 3280) for the relief of Margaret Diederich was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MoNary in the chair). 
The bill will be passed over. 


COMPENSATION TO SUN JUI-CHIN 


The joint resolution (S. J, Res. 93) to provide for the pay- 
ment of the claim of the Government of China for compensa- 
tion of Sun Jui-chin for injuries resulting from an assault on 
him by a private in the United States Marine Corps was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be paid to the 
Government of China, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, as a matter of grace and without reference to the question 
of Hability therefor, a sum equivalent to 8500 Mexican as full indem- 
nity for injuries to Sun Jui-chin resulting from an assault upon bim 
in China by a private in the United States Marine Corps on June 11, 
1923, as recommended in the message of the President of December 17, 
1927, printed as Senate Document No. 23, Seventieth Congress, first 
session. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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The bill (S. 1387) for the relief of J. W. Anderson was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, may we have some explanation 
of the bill? I have not had an opportunity to read the re- 
port. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] reported the 
bill. 

Mr. CAPPER. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
is absent. I think he should be here when the bill is con- 
sidered. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Virginia is necessarily ab- 
sent, so I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


SHOSHONE OR WIND RIVER RESERVATION, WYO. 


The bill (S. 8365) to authorize allotments to unallotted 
Indians on the Shoshone or Wind River Reservation, Wyo., 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had 
been reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs with 
amendments, on page 1, line 9, after the word “exceeding,” to 
strike out the words “ six hundred and forty” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ three hundred and twenty“; and on page 2, 
line 8, after the word “amended,” to insert the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That all minerals, including oil and gas, on any of the 
lands allotted hereundet are reserved to the Indians having rights 
on the reservation, and may be leased for mining purposes under 
existing law. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, to allot lands classified as nonirrigable, nontimbered grazing 
lands on the diminished Shoshone or Wind River Reservation, Wyo., 
to all unallotted living children enrolled or entitled to be enrolled 
on said reservation, in areas not exceeding 320 acres each, and to 
issue therefor trust patents of the form and legal effect authorized 
by the general allotment act of February 8, 1887 (24 Stat. 388), as 
amended: Provided, That all minerals, including oil and gas, on any 
of the lands allotted hereunder are reserved to the Indians having 
rights on the reservation, and may be leased for mining purposes under 
existing law. 

Sec, 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$50,000 or so much thereof as may be necessary to pay the expenses 
for necessary surveys, classification of lands, and all other expenses 
in connection with the allotment work. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


LANDS IN CLAYTON COUNTY, IOWA 


The joint resolutjon (H. J. Res. 215) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to accept a gift of certain lands in Clayton 
County, Iowa, for the purposes of the upper Mississippi River 
wild life and fish refuge act was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Regolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and hereby is, 
authorized to accept on behalf of the United States from James B. 
Munn, of New York City, N. Y., a gift of certain lands in Clayton 
County, Iowa, described as Government lot 1, section 23, township 94 
north, range 3 west, fifth principal meridian, 58.50 acres; north half 
Government lot 2, section 23, township 94 north, range 3 west, fifth 
principal meridian, 24.30 acres; part of Government lot 1, section 11, 
township 94 north, range 3 west, fifth principal meridian, 11 acres; 
Government lot 4, section 11, township 94 north, range 3 west, fifth 
principal meridian, 45.45 acres; Government lot 3, section 35, town- 
ship 95 north, range 3 west, fifth principal meridian, 68.40 acres; 
Government lot 4, section 35, township 95 north, range 3 west, fifth 
principal meridian, 35 acres; south part Government lot 2, section 35, 
township 95 north, range 3 west, fifth principal meridian, 28 acres; 
part of north half, section 27, township 95 north, range 3 west, fifth 
principal meridian, 136.76 acres; part of southwest quarter, section 22, 
township 95 north, range 3 west, fifth principal meridian, 49 acres; 
part of east half, section 22, township 95 north, range 3 west, fifth 
principal meridian, 31.59 acres. Total area, 488 acres, including all 


the buildings and improvements thereon and all rights, easements, and 
appurtenances thereunto appertaining; and upon acceptance of said 
Jands by the Secretary of Agriculture they shall become a part of the 
upper Mississippi River wild lite and fish refuge established pursuant 
to the authority contained in the upper Mississippi River wild life and 
fish refuge act approved June 7, 1924. 
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The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

STOCK-WATERING PLACES IN MODOC NATIONAL FOREST 


The bill (S. 1179) to provide for the development of stock- 
watering places in the Modoc National Forest was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $30,000, 
to be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture for digging wells and 
otherwise developing stock-watering places in the Modoc National 
Forest. 


U 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
LANDS IN BENTON AND WALLA WALLA COUNTIES, WASH. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 111) authorizing the accept- 
ance of title to certain lands in the counties of Benton and 
Walla Walla, Wash., adjacent to the Columbia River bird refuge 
in said State established in accordance with the authority con- 
tained in Executive Order No. 4501, dated August 28, 1926, was 
oe as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 

‘ollows : 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to accept, on behalf of and without expense to the United 
States, from the Northern Pacific Railway Co., a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of Wisconsin, or its authorized 
agents, a gift of certain lands situate in the counties of Benton and 
Walla Walla, State of Washington, described as lot 8, section 21, and 
lot 5, section 33, all in township 7 north, range 31 east, Willamette 
principal meridian, containing 6.97 acres, more or less, including all 
the buildings and improvements thereon, and all rights, easements, and 
appurtenances thereunto appertaining: Provided, That upon the ac- 
ceptance of the title to the lands above described by the United States 
they shall become a part of the Columbia River bird refuge established 
pursuant to the authority contained in Executive Order No. 4501, dated 
August 28, 1926, and shall be subject to any laws governing the 
administration and protection of said refuge. 


The joint resolution was reported to the ‘Senate without 
amendment, order to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 9830) authorizing the Great Falls Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Potomac River at or near the Great 
Falls was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, I have in mind that the senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] would want to be present 
when the bill is considered. Therefore I ask that it may go 


over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection the bill will go 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 9495) to provide for the further development 
of agricultural extension work between the agricultural col- 
leges in the several States receiving the benefits of the act 
entitled “An act donating public lands to the several States 
and Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts,” approved July 2, 1862, 
and all acts supplementary thereto, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
bill will go over. 

MUSK OXEN FOR ALASKA 


The bill (S. 3439) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to acquire a herd of musk oxen for introduction into Alaska 
for experimentation with a view to their domestication and 
utilization in the Territory was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry with an amendment, on page 2, line 6, after 
the word “ appropriated,” to insert the words “to remain avail- 
able until expended,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to acquire, by gift or purchase, not more than 20 musk oxen, to be 
by him, or under his direction, established upon such area of land of 
the United States in Alaska as shall be designated by the President as 
a refuge for musk oxen and other wild animals, on the recommendation 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, in order that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may experiment with such musk oxen with a view to determin- 
ing and demonstrating the practicability of establishing the musk ox 
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as a useful domestic animal in Alaska; and there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to remain available until expended, the sum of $25,000 
for expenditure by the Secretary of Agriculture for all expenses that 
he may deem necessary for carrying out the purposes of this act, 
including the construction of such buildings, pens, inclosures, or other 
structures as may be requisite for the efficient execution of such 
experiment. : 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. F 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 1794) establishing additional land offices in the 
States of Montana, Oregon, Idaho, and South Dakota was an- 
novnced as next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the bill had better go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

TAXATION OF LANDS WITHIN RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


The bill (S. 3512) to authorize the taxation of certain in- 
terests in lands within reclamation projects was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I would like to know what 
land the bill affects. Does it affect Indian lands or not? 

Mr. NORBECK. Only lands within reclamation projects. 

Mr. CURTIS. But does that mean Indian lands on the 
projects? 

Mr. NORBECK. I am absolutely unable to answer the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would the Senator object to the bill going 
over? ‘ 

Mr. NORBECK. No; not at all. It is not my bill. I happen 
to know the purpose back of it, but that is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
will go over. 


ETHNOLOGICAL RESEARCHES ON AMERICAN INDIANS 


The bill (S. 838) to provide for cooperation by the Smith- 
sonian Institution with State educational and scientific organi- 
zations in the United States for continuing ethnological re- 
searches on the American Indians was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, House bill 5945, which is 
identical with Senate bill 838, has passed the House and is on 
the clerk’s desk. I ask unanimous consent that the House bill 
be substituted for the Senate bill, that the House bill be passed, 
and the Senate bill be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I hope very much that will 
be done. I am the author of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in the Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 5495) to pro- 
vide for cooperation by the Smithsonian Institution with State 
educational and scientific organizations in the United States 
for continuing ethnological researches on the American Indians, 
and it was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
ig hereby authorized to cooperate with any State, educational insti- 
tution, or scientific organization in the United States for continuing 
ethnological researches among the American Indians and the excavation 
and preservation of archmological remains. 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$20,000, which shall be available until expended for the above purposes: 
Provided, That at such time as the Smithsonian Institution is satisfied 
that any State, educational institution, or scientific organization in any 
of the United States is prepared to contribute to such investigation and 
when in its judgment such investigation shall appear meritorious, the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution may direct that an amount 
from this sum equal to that contributed by such State, educational 
institution, or scientific organization, not to exceed $2,000 to be expended 
from such sum in any one State during any calendar year, be made 
available for cooperative investigation: Provided further, That all such 
cooperative work and division of the result thereof shall be under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution: Provided 
further, That where lands are involved which are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bureau of Indian Affairs or the National Park Service, 
cooperative work thereon shall be under such regulations and conditions 
as the Secretary of the Interior may provide. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Senate bill 
838 will be indefinitely postponed. 
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CROW INDIAN RESERVATION (MONT.) ROAD 


The bill (S. 3435) to authorize an appropriation from tribal 
funds to pay part of the cost of the construction of a road on 
the Crow Indian Reservation, Mont., was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 4, to strike out 
“$5,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $7,500,” so as to make 
the bill read: 5 


Be it enacted, etc., That an appropriation is hereby authorized in the 
sum of $7,500 from the tribal funds on deposit in the United States 
Treasury to the credit of the Indians of the Crow Reservation in the 
State of Montana to pay part of the cost of the construction of a road 
on said reservation between the towns of Hardin and St. Xavier, a dis- 
tance of about 22 miles, under such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That before any 
money is expended hereunder the county of Big Horn or the State of 
Montana shall first set aside $15,000 to pay the remainder of the cost of 
said road. e : 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


UMATILLA RESERVATION, OREG. 


The bill (S. 1191) to amend an act of March 3, 1885, entitled 
“An act providing for allotment of lands in severalty to the 
Indians residing upon the Umatilla Reservation, in the State of 
Oregon, and granting patents therefor, and for other purposes,” 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 4, to strike out the 
numerals “142” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals “340”; 
and on page 1, line 9, after the word “reservation” to strike 
out the following proviso: “ Provided, That any settler on these 
lands prior to April 21, 1921, shall be permitted to acquire title 
to the lands covered by his settlement, not exceeding 160 acres 
of nontimbered lands and 40 acres of timbered lands, at not 
less than the appraised value thereof by making entry of the 
lands at the proper district land office within six months after 
the date of the passage of this act and by complying with the 
provisions of law governing other entries of Umatilla lands,” 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act of March 3, 1885 (23 
Stat. L. 340), be, and the same hereby is, amended so as to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to withhold from sale or disposition, for 
use as tribal grazing grounds, all unentered and undisposed of lands in 
township 2 south, range 34 and 35 east of the Willamette meridian, 
Oregon, formerly a part of the Umatilla Reservation. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
TAXATION OF LANDS WITHIN RECLAMATION PROJECT 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Order of Business 656, the bill (S. 3512) to authorize 
the taxation of certain interests in lands within reclamation 
projects. I have looked at the report and find that it has no 
reference to Indian lands. It is recommended by the depart- 
ment, and I have no objection to its consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole; proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
ollows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the interest of any person in any farm unit 
established under an act entitled “An act appropriating the receipts 
from the sale and disposal of public lands in certain States and Terri- 
tories to the construction of irrigation works for the reclamation of 
arid lands,” approved June 17, 1902, or any act amendatory thereof or 
supplemental thereof, may, if satisfactory proof of residence, improve- 
ment, and cultivation upon such farm unit has been made in accordance 
with the general provisions of the homestead laws, be taxed by the 
State or political subdivision thereof in which such farm unit is located; 
but the rate of such taxation shall not be higher than the rate on other 
interests in real property within such State or political subdivision. 
Any tax legally assessed by such State or political subdivision against 
such interest in such farm unit may be enforced against such interest 
in accordance with the laws of such State or political subdivision; but 
the lien of such tax and all proceedings for the enforcement thereof 
against such interest and any title derived through the same shall be 
subject to a prior lien for all sums due or to become due to the United 
States in respect to such farm unit. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

CHIPPEWA INDIAN CLAIMS, MINNESOTA 


The bill (S. 2979) amending an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to 
the Court of Claims” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The bill (H. R. 7463) amending an act en- 
titled “An act aythorizing the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota 
to submit claims to the Court of Claims,“ which is identical 
with Senate bill 2979, has passed the House and is on the 
clerk's desk. I ask unanimous consent that the House bill be 
substituted for the Senate bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7463) amending an 
act entitled “An act authorizing the Chippewa Indians of Min- 
nesota to submit claims to the Court of Claims,” and it was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of the act entitled An act author- 
izing the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims,” approved May 14, 1926 (44 Stat. L. 555), be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. All actual and necessary expenses incurred by the attorney 
or attorneys so employed to represent the Chippewa Indians of Minne- 
sota, including court costs, bills for printing required by law or court 
rules, the cruising and examination of lands and timber, the auditing 
and tabulation of accounts, travel, and subsistence of said attorneys 
and their employees while engaged solely in the preparation or prose- 
cution of said suit or suits, securing and taking evidence deemed ma- 
terial therein, the compensation of stenographers, and such clerical 
assistance as shall be reasonably employed solely upon work in connec- 
tion therewith, fees or commissions of notaries public or commissioners, 
and any other expense reasonably necessary for the preparation for 
trial or prosecution of any such suit or suits, shall be paid by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior from time to time, as they accrue, out of the 
funds standing to the credit of said Indians in the Treasury of the 
United States upon verified accounts submitted in such form as may be 
required by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That no payment 
shall be allowed hereunder for expense incurred for compensation to 
other attorneys for rendering service as attorneys in assisting in said 
suits, nor for any item of so-called overhead, office, or other expense 
not solely and exclusively incurred for or on account of such suit or 
suits: And provided further, That before the attorneys are authorized 
to incur any expense in excess of $200 for any purpose they shall first 
secure the approval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
c7dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Senate bill 
2979 is indefinitely postponed. ; 

BALE OF LANDS NEAR SEWARD, ALASKA 

The bill (H.R. 333) authorizing the sale of certain lands 
near Seward, Alaska, for use in connection with the Jesse Lee 
Home, was considered as in Committe of the Whole and was 
read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon payment therefor at the rate of $1.25 
per acre the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to issue patent for the following-described lands to the 
Woman's Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
for use in connection with the Jesse Lee Home, a home for orphan 
children: Approximately the west 21.86 chains of United States survey 
No. 242, Alaska: Provided, That the lands shall be identified on the 
ground by survey before patent issues, and that patent shall issue in 
accordance with such survey: Provided further, That there shall be 
reserved to the United States all ofl, coal, or other minerals in the land 
and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 3375) to amend sections 23 and 24 of the general 
leasing act approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 437), was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. I should like to have an explanation as to 
the manner in which the bill amends the general leasing act. 
The author of the bill seems to be absent, so I ask that it go 


over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under objection the bill will 
go over. A 


LAND IN OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

The bill (H. R. 465) to authorize the city of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., to sell certain public squares situated therein was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the city of Oklahoma City, Okla., be, and it 
is hereby, authorized, whenever in its judgment the best interests of 
said city require such action, to sell the two tracts of land designated 
as public squares, in block 23 and block 62, Oklahoma City, Okla., or 
any portion thereof, patented to said city on January 10, 1919, for pub- 
lic purposes in accordance with the provisions of section 22 of the act 
of May 2, 1890 (26 Stat. L. 81), notwithstanding the restrictions con- 
tained in said act: Provided, That the proceeds from the sale of said 
tracts shall be devoted by said city to the public purpose referred to in 
said section 22 of the said act of May 2, 1890. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GRANT OF LANDS TO CALIFORNIA 


The bill (H. R. 5545) granting certain lands to the State of 
California was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon conveyance to and acceptance by the 
State of California of either the North Calaveras Big Tree Grove, 
described as the west half of the southwest quarter of section 14; the 
east half of the southeast quarter; the southwest quarter of the south- 
east quarter; the southeast quarter of the southwest quarter of section 
15; the north half of the northeast quarter; the southwest quarter of 
the northeast quarter; the east half of the northwest quarter of sec- 
tion 22, township 5 north, range 15 east, Mount Diablo base and 
meridian; or, the South Calaveras Big Tree Grove, described as the 
south half of the northwest quarter; the north half of the southwest 
quarter; the southwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 28; 
the southeast quarter; the south half of the southwest quarter of 
section 29; the north half of the northeast quarter; the southwest 
quarter of the northeast quarter; the northwest quarter; the north 
half of the southwest quarter of section 32; the east half of the 
northeast quarter, the southwest quarter of the northeast quarter; the 
north half of the southeast quarter; the southwest quarter of the 
southeast quarter; the southwest quarter of section 31, township 5 
north, range 16 east, Mount Diablo base and meridian; or, both of the 
aforesaid groves, and the dedication as a State park of the lands so 
conveyed and accepted by the State of California, within six years 
from the passage of this act, then the Secretary of the Interior shall, 
upon request of the Governor of California, and with the concurrence 
of the Secretary of Agriculture issue a patent to the State of Cali- 
fornia for the following-described lands: The southeast quarter of the 
southeast quarter of section 22; the north half of the southeast quarter 
of section 24; the north half; the southwest quarter; the west half of 
the southeast quarter of section 25; the east half of the west half, the 
southeast quarter, the south half of the northeast quarter of section 
26; the north half of the northeast quarter of section 35, township 5 
north, range 15 east, Mount Diablo base and meridian; the southeast 
quarter of the southeast quarter of section 31, township 5 north, 
range 16 east, Mount Diablo base and meridian, 

Sec. 2. That the conveyance hereby authorized shall be subject to 
the right of the United States to occupy or to authorize the occupancy 
of so much of the conveyed lands as may be required for rights of way 
for roads, trails, railroads, transmission lines, conduits or other works 
constructed and maintained by or under the authority of the United 
States: Provided, That the said State of California shall not have 
the right to sell or convey\the land acquired under the provisions of 
this act, or any part thereof, or to devote said land to other than State 
park purposes, and if the said land is sold or conveyed or is used for 
other than State park purposes, contrary to the provisions of this act, 
the part so conveyed or used shall revert to the United States; the 
condition and reservation herein provided for to be expressed in the 
patent: Provided further, That there shall be reserved to the United 
States all oil, gas, coal, or other mineral deposits found at any time in 
the land, and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM C. BRAASCH 


The bill (H. R. 9118) for the relief of William C. Braasch 
wus considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior, in his judg- 
ment and discretion, is hereby authorized to sell, in the manner herein- 
after provided, any of those lands which he has found or shall here- 
after find are public lands of the United States that have accreted to 
section 14 of township 5 north, range 4 west, Washington meridian, 
in the State of Mississippi, and to sections 65, 66, 67, and 68, of 
township 5 north, range 9 east, Louisiana meridian, in the State of 
Louisiana, and which are not lawfully appropriated by a qualified settler 
or entryman or other adverse claimant claiming under the public land 
laws. 

Sec. 2. That the owners of said above-described lots or sections shall 
have a preferred right to file in the office of the register of the United 
States Land Office of the district in which the lands are situated an 
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application to purchase the public lands thus formed by accretion at 
any time within 90 days from the filing of plats of such accreted area 
in the United States Land Office. Every such application must be 
accompanied with satisfactory proof that the applicant is entitled to 
such preference right by virtue of the ownership of said above-described 
lots or sections and that the lands which he applies to purchase are 
not in the legal possession of any adverse claimant. 

Sec. 3. That upon the filing of any application to purchase any lands 
subject to the operation of this act, together with the required proof, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall cause the lands described in said 
application to be appraised, including the timber thereon and the 
stumpage value of any timber cut or removed by the applicant or his 
predecessors in interest. Such appraisement shall be exclusive of any 
increased value resulting from the development or improvement of the 
land for agricultural purposes by the applicant or bis predecessors in 
interest. 

Sec. 4. That an applicant whe applies to purchase land under the 
provisions of this act in order to be entitled to receive a patent must 
within 30 days from receipt of notice of appraisal by the Secretary 
of the Interior pay to the register of the United States Land Office 
of the district in which the lands are situated the appraised value of 
the lands, and thereupon patent shall issue to said applicant for such 
lands as the Secretary of the Interior shall determine that such appli- 
cant is entitled to purchase under this act. The proceeds derived by 
the Government from the sale of lands hereunder shall be covered into 
the United States Treasury and applied as provided by law for the dis- 
posal of the proceeds from the sale of public lands. 

Sec. 5. If at the date of the approval of this act any of the lots 
or sections or parts of lots or sections above described are covered by 
a pending entry on which satisfactory final proof in support theréof 
has not been submitted, patent based on any application to purchase 
land subject to the provisions of this act shall be withheld to await 
the completion of the pending entry. If upon completion of the pending 
entry it shall then be found that applicant has shown due compliance 
with the law under the said pending unperfected entry and his applica- 
tion to purchase is otherwise satisfactory patent on said application to 
purchase shall then be issued. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
prescribe all necessary rules and regulations for administering the pro- 
visions of this act and determining conflicting claims arising hereunder. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, may we have a brief explanation 
of the bill? 

Mr. NYE. This is for the relief of William Braasch, who 
made a coal application in 1921 for which he paid $400. Two 
years later the department withdrew the entry which had been 
credited to him, and because he did not within the provided 
time of two years make application for repayment of the $400, 
the department under its rulings declined to pay it. The bill is 
for his relief, with the approval of the department. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HAWAII NATIONAL PARK 


The bill (H. R. 10483) to revise the boundary of a portion of 
the Hawaii National Park, on the island of Hawaii, in the 
Territory of Hawaii, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the boundary of that portion of the Hawaii 
National Park on the island of Hawaii firstly described in the act of 
Congress approved August 1, 1916 (39 Stat. 432, sec. 391, title 16, 
U. S. C.), entitled “An act to establish a national park in the Territory 
of Hawaii,” be, and the same is hereby, amended to read, as follows: 

“All that tract of land comprising portion of the lands of Kapapala 
and Keauhou, in the district of Kau, and portions of the lands of 
Keanu, Kahnualea, Panaunul, and Apua, in the district of Puna, con- 
taining approximately thirty-four thousand five hundred and thirty-one 
acres, bounded as follows: 

“Beginning at a point on the west edge of the Keamoku Aa Flow 
(la vn flow of 1823), the coordinates of said point of beginning referred 
to Government Survey Trigonometry Station ‘ Uwekahuna,’ being four 
thousand seven hundred and six and six-tenths feet south and seventeen 
thousand nine hundred and seventy and three-tenths feet west, and 
the true azimuth and distance from said point of beginning to 
Government Survey Trigonometry Station Obaikea,’ being one hundred 
and sixty-six degrees and twenty minutes, six thousand threé hundred 
and fifty feet, and running by true azimuths— 

“1, Along the west edge of the Keamoku Aa Flow in a northeasterly 
and northwesterly direction, the direct azimuth and distance being one 
hundred and ninety-eight degrees and ten minutes fourteen thousand 
seven hundred feet; 

“2. Two hundred and fifty-six degrees, eleven thousand four hundred 
feet across the land of Kapapala and Keauhou to a marked point on the 
Humuula Trail; 
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“3. Three hundred and twenty-eight. degrees and fifteen minutes 
eight thousand seven hundred and twenty-five feet across the land of 
Keauhou to the top of the fault north and the Kau Road; 

“4. Thence along the fault in a northeasterly direction along the 
remainder of Keauhou to a pipe, the direct azimuth and distance being 
two hundred and fifty-one degrees and thirty minutes four thousand 
three hundred and thirty feet; 

“5. Two hundred and eighty-six degrees five hundred and thirty fect 
along the remainder of Keauhou; 

“6. Two hundred and ninety-eight degrees nine hundred and sixty 
feet along same; . 

7. Two hundred and eighty-three degrees and forty-eight minutes 
one thousand one hundred and forty-six and five-tenths feet along same 
to a pipe; 

“8. Two hundred and sixty-seven degrees and twenty minutes one 
thousand and twenty-seven and five-tenths feet along same; 

“9. Two hundred and ninety-three degrees and ten minutes one thou- 
sand and fifty feet along same to a pipe; 

“10. Three hundred and twenty-one degrees and forty-six minutes one 
thousand one hundred and eleven and three-tenths feet along same; 

11. Three hundred and thirty-three degrees and fifty minutes one 
thousand one hundred feet along same; 

“12. Three hundred and twenty-seven degrees and twenty minutes 
one thousand nine hundred and forty feet along same; 

“13. Two hundred and eighty-three degrees and thirty-nine minutes 
two thousand and fifty-seven and four-tenths feet along same to a pipe; 

“14. Three hundred and thirty-three degrees and twenty minutes 
two hundred and fifty feet along same to a pipe on the north side of 
Government Main Road at junction with the Keahou Road, said pipe 
being by true azimuth and distance two hundred and ninety-five degrees 
and twelve minutes six thousand one hundred and sixty-seven and one- 
tenth feet from Government Survey Trigonometry Station Volcano 
House Flag’; 

“15. Three hundred and thirty-three degrees and twenty minutes 
three thousand two hundred and eighty-three and two-tenths feet along 
the remainder at Keauhou to a pipe: 

“16. Three hundred and fifty-four degrees and fifty-four minutes sixty 
feet along the remainder of Keaau; 

“17, Two hundred and thirty-one degrees and thirty-one minutes one 
thousand six hundred and seventy-eight and eight-tenths feet along 
same; 

“18. Three hundred and eighteen degrees eight hundred and sixteen 
and four-tenths feet along same to the boundary between the lands of 
Keaau and Kahaualea ; 

“19. Seventy-two degrees and forty-five minutes one thousand two 
hundred and thirty-three and three-tenths feet along the land of 
Kahaualea to a pipe; 

“20. Forty-eight degrees six hundred and thirty-four feet along the 
remainder of Kahaualea to a pipe on the Kahaualea-Keanhou boundary ; 

21. Three hundred and thirty-two degrees and ten minutes six 
thousand five hundred and fifty-one and four-tenths feet along the 
Kahaualea-Keaau boundary to a pipe; 

“22. Two hundred and eighty-one degrees thirty thousand three 
hundred and one and seven-tenths feet along the remainder of 
Kahaualea to a pipe; 

“23. Thirty-one degrees and thirty minutes thirteen thousand and 
seventy-four and seven tenths feet along the remainder of Kahaualea 
and Panaunui to a pipe, passing over a pipe at five thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-two and two-tenths feet on the Kahaualea- 
Panaunul boundary ; 

“24. Highty-nine degrees and ten minutes thirty-two thousand nine 
hundred feet along the remainder of Panaunui, across the lands of 
Apua and Keauhou to ‘Palilele-o-Kalihipaa,’ at an angle in the 
Keauhou-Kapapala boundary marked by a pile of stones, passing over 
pipes at three thousand five hundred and seventy-two and eight-tenths 
fcet on the Panaunui-Apua boundary and eight thousand four hundred 
and thirty-five and three-tenths feet; 

25. Fifty-one degrees fifty minutes and thirty seconds five thousand 
four hundred and thirty feet across the land of Kapapala; 

“26. One hundred and two degrees and fifty minutes nineteen thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty feet across same to a small cone about one 
thousand five hundred feet southwest of ‘Puu Koae’; 

“27. One hundred and sixty-six degrees and twenty minutes twenty- 
one thousand feet across the land of Kapapala to the point of be- 
ginning”; and all of those lands lying within the boundary above 
described are hereby included in and made a part of the Hawaii Na- 
tional Park subject to all laws and regulations pertaining to said 
park. 

Sxc. 2. That the provisions of the act of February 27, 1920, entitled 
“An act to authorize the Governor of the Territory of Hawaii to acquire 
privately owned lands and rights of way within the boundaries of the 
Hawaii National Park,” are hereby extended over and made applicable 
to the lands added to the park and included within the boundary 
established by the preceding section of this act. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. NYE. I move that Senate bill 3023, being an identical 
bill, be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


OLIVER C. MACEY AND MARGUERITE MACEY 


The bill (S. 1648) for the relief of Oliver C. Macey and 
Marguerite Macey was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Oliver C. Macey, of Anne 
Arundel County, Md., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $5,000 in full compensation for the death of 
his infant daughter, Eleanor Macey, who was killed December 14, 
1925, by reason of the negligence of the operator of a United States 
Navy commissary truck. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is also authorized and directed 
to pay to Marguerite Macey, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,250, in full compensation for 
personal injuries, medical and funeral expenses, and loss of auto- 
mobile, which resulted by reason of the negligence of the operator of 
a United States Navy commissary truck. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

HARRY C. SAXTON 

The bill (S. 1499) for the relief of Harry C. Saxton was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission shall be, and it is hereby, authorized to extend to Harry 
C. Saxton, who suffered injury to, and consequent subsequent loss of, his 
right foot on May 19, 1905, while in discharge of his duty as a me- 
chanic in the Public Health and Marine Hospital Service at Reedy 
Island Quarantine Station, Port Penn, Del. the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, and 
for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, and acts amendatory 
thereof: compensation to be provided hereunder as if the provisions of 
the act approved September 7, 1916, and amendatory acts, had been 
operative on May 19, 1908. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think we ought to have an ex- 
planation of the bill because apparently this man was injured 
about 11 years before the act was passed. If we are to bring 
such persons under the compensation act, why should we not 
make the act itself retroactive? 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, if the Senator would read the 
report he would find in a letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury a complete statement of the facts in the case. This 
man was injured while moving a safe down at Reedy Island 
Quarantine Station on the Delaware River on the date men- 
tioned. The matter went on from time to time and finally 
resulted in the loss of his leg. As a matter of fact, although 
it does not appear here, the bill was introduced two or three 
times in the House. The man at that time lived in New Jer- 
sey. Three or four years ago he moved to Delaware and at 
his instance this year I introduced a bill. It would appear that 
the bill never got out of the committee in the House. I do not 
know why. The papers do not disclose any report from any 
department in relation to it, so I assume the bill was not 
pressed in the House. 

The reason why the bill is brought here in this way instead 
of giving a flat sum as originally called for, the Secretary of 
the Treasury recommended that the terms of the workmen's 
compensation act of 1916 be extended to him, that he may be 
examined by the authorities under that act and such relief 
given him under that aet as they may find is due him. 

Mr. JONES. Does the Senator see any objection to haying a 
general act passed under which those who may have been in- 
jured prior to the passage of that act may be brought within 
its terms? 

Mr. BAYARD. I think the provisions of the amendment sug- 
gested by the Secretary of the Treasury are probably wise, be- 
cause it is very hard for the department, because of the lapse 
of time, to determine the amount accurately from the informa- 
tion they might get from the medical officers, and so forth. The 
only thing they can get is the general situation from the record 
of the case. The Secretary was of the opinion that it would be 


- a wise thing to relegate this case to the terms of the compen- 


sation act, let him appear before the compensation board, and 
be given what compensation they deem wise from the facts 
arising in the case. 

Mr. JONES. And he so recommended? 
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Mr. BAYARD. He drew up the amendment himself and of 
course recommended it, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

W. J. BRYSON 


The bill (H. R. 5075) for the relief of W. J. Bryson was 
Peer pean as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
‘ollows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he Is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the 
Government, the sum of $500, to reimburse W. J. Bryson for the amount 
paid on the bond of one John Searight, defendant in the case of the 
United States against John Searight, in the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of Iowa, the said John Sea- 
right haying been subsequently returned to the custody of the United 
States marshal through the efforts and at the expense of said Bryson, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SANITARIUM co., OF PORTLAND, OREG. 


The bill (H. R. 5923) for the relief of the Sanitarium Co., of 
Portland, Oreg,, was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
heréby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated and in full settle- 
ment against the Government, the sum of $1,180 to the Sanitarium Co., 
of Portland, Oreg., for the purpose of reimbursing said corporation in 
that amount, which was disallowed by the Comptroller General of the 
United States and deducted from moneys due the Sanitarium Co., 
under its contracts with the Secretary of the Interior dated, respec- 
tively, January 25, 1919, and June 11, 1920, for the care and main- 
tenance of the legally adjudged insane of Alaska. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
OWNERS OF SCHOONER “ADDISON E, BULLARD” 

The bill (S. 1486) for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Addison E. Bullard was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to ask that that bill 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
goes over, 

Mr, BLACK. Mr, President, do I understand that objection 
was made? 

Mr. CURTIS. Personally I know nothing about the bill, and 
have no objection, but a Senator, who is attending a committee 
meeting, asked me to request that it go over. 

Mr. BLACK. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edge Keyes Reed, Pa. 
Barkle, Edwards King Robinson, Ind, 
Baya Fess McKellar Sackett 
Bingham Fletcher McLean Sheppard 
Black Tazier McMaster Shortridge 
Blaine rry Na mith 
lease Gillett Mayfield Smoot 
Borah Gould Metcalf Steiwer 
Bratton Greene oses Stephens 
Brookhart Hale Neely Swanson 
Capper Harris Norbeck Tyson 
Caraway Hawes Nye agner 
Copeland Hayden Oddie Waterman 
Couzens efin Overman 
Curtis Jones Phipps 
Dale Kendrick Pittman 


Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Srmorons], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrtson], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Brovssarp}, the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa], and the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
are necessarily detained from the Senate on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). I 
wish to announce that the Senator from California [Mr. JoHN- 
son] is necessarily absent on account of illness. 

Sixty-one Senators having answered to their names, there is 
a quorum present. 


J. W. ANDERSON 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, a few moments ago, during 
my absence, Order of Business No, 647, being Senate bill 1387, 
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for the relief of J. W. Anderson, when reached on the calendar 
was passed over. I ask that the Senate recur to that bill. I 
desire to make a statement concerning it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to recurring 
to the bill mentioned by the Senator from Virginia? The 
Chair hears none, and the Senator from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the beneficiary of this bill 
was an employee of the District of Columbia at its workhouse 
near Lorton, Va. While in pursuit of some prisoners who had 
escaped, he jumped from a moving train and was so badly 
injured that one of his legs had to be amputated. The amount 
proposed to be appropriated by the bill is to be paid out of 
District funds. 

Formerly it was usual to pay a specific sum of money in 
compensation for injuries of this kind, but since the accident 
occurred—whether one, two, or three years ago I forget—a 
compensation law for the District of Columbia has been enacted. 
That law covers compensation to employees of the District who 
have been injured. If they file for compensation under that 
law, they are reimbursed. 

As this bill was introduced it provided for an appropriation 
of $10,000, The bill was referred to the District Commissioners, 
who recommend that the claimant should be paid the amount 
he would haye received provided the compensation law which 
has since been passed were applicable to his case. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, 1 withdraw the objection which 
I made to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of Columbia with an 
amendment, in line 6, after the words “sum of,” to strike out 
“ $10,000” and insert “$4,700,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be paid to J. W. Anderson, by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, out of the funds of the 
District of Columbia, by warrant drawn upon the Treasurer of the 
United States, the sum of $4,700 for personal injuries received March 
19, 1912, while in the service of the District government as an em- 
ployee of the District -workhouse. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
OWNERS OF SCHOONER “ADDISON E. BULLARD ” 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, at the time I suggested the 
absence of a quorum we had reached Order of Business No. 674, 
being Senate bill 1486, for the relief of the owners of the 
schooner Addison E. Bullard. I desire to go back to that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. SMOOT. That does not mean that there is no objection 
to the bill, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is merely for the purpose 
of considering the bill at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as that is concerned, I have a com- 
mittee meeting to attend immediately. 

Mr. BLACK. Do 1 understand that the Senator from Utah 
objects to the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; I object to the bill. 

Mr. BLACK. Do I understand that the Senator knows any- 
thing about it? 

Ar. SMOOT. I beg pardon. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the Senator object from knowledge of the 
bill? Shall I explain it to him? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have all the records regarding the bill, but 
I do not have them with me, and I object to the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, before the bill goes over, in view 
of the fact that the Senator from Alabama has asked that the 
Senate return to it, I merely wish to say a word. The Senator 
called my attention to the bill, I think, yesterday, or perhaps 
the day before—I am not quite positive which—and sent the 
report on the bill for me to look over. I simply have not had 
the time to read the report. It was sent to me only a day or 
two ago and we have a few other things to do here. At this 
moment some of us should be attending a meeting of the 
Finance Committee. The Senator sent a note to me to ask 
what my objection to the bill was. I can not now give any 
specific objection to the bill, and I may not have any objection 
to it, but I must have time at least to investigate it. As I 
understand, this is the first time that this particular bill has 
been reached on the call of the calendar. Frequently bills 
go over two or three times before they are finally passed upon, 


and in 24 hours I simply have not had time to give the matter 
any thought. 

Mr. BLACK. I should like to explain the bill, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will merely say at this time 
and then I must leave the Chamber—that the owners of the 
schooner Addison E. Bullard have had their day in court. 
They tried to come to an agreement with the Shipping Board 
as to the amount to be paid for the loss sustained in connec- 
tion with the shipment of a certain cargo of goods during the 
war. All other persons similarly situated made a settlement 
with the Government of the United States. In this case, how- 
ever, the owners refused and went into court. ‘The lower court 
gave them a judgment. They were not satisfied with that, and 
appealed to the superior court. The superior court decided 
that they had no claim such as was alleged in the suit. Now, 
they come here, and ask the Congress of the United States 
to give them $80,000, as I remember, when the courts of the 
country have said that they were not entitled to that sum. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, it is just a little bit strange 
that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, a man who has numerous burdens upon 
his shoulders, both political and governmental, should have 
found time to become so remarkably familiar with an indi- 
vidual claim that comes from the State of Alabama and is one 
of the hundreds of claims that are upon the calendar. I say 
again it is somewhat remarkable that the Senator from Utah, 
on the first call of the calendar when this bill is reached, 
should be able to state in detail everything in connection with 
this claim. There is, of course, a reason for it. That reason 
I can only surmise. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator the reason. 

Mr. BLACK. No; I can surmise. I have the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. But there is no need to surmise, for I will tell 
the Senator the facts. - 

Mr. BLACK. Sometimes the truth can be obtained by sur- 
mising and sometimes it can be obtained in other ways. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Alabama question the 
accuracy of the statement I made regarding the bill? 

Mr. BLACK. At present I am commenting upon the Sena- 
tor’s remarkable familiarity with one individual claim. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was before the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. BLACK. I think I have the floor. I was commenting 
upon the Senator's familiarity with one individual claim, 
when the burdens of state rest upon his shoulders, when he is 
the chairman of the Finance Committee, when he is the chair- 
man and interrogator in yarious other committees, and express- 
ing my surprise that he should have found time to investigate 
a claim coming up from the State of Alabama. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BLACK. I would rather finish. 

Mr. EDGE. In justice to the Senator from Utah, I wish to 
state that I am afraid the Senator from Alabama has not 
followed the activities of the Senator from Utah. Almost 
eyery time the calendar is called you will find both Senators 
from Utah on guard in the Chamber, and very, very few bills 
go through without their demonstrating considerable knowledge 
about them. 

Mr. BLACK. That is true, after they are here and look over 
the bills; but the Senator comes from another room, where he 
has been working, I presume, on financial matters or on other 
matters, I do not know exactly which is claiming his attention 
to-day. Working on those matters, he comes from another 
room, and, without looking at the calendar, rises and explains 
in detail this bill. It is just somewhat of a coincidence, I 
assume, that my good friend the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. EDI 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BLACK. I do not yield at present. It is just a little bit 
remarkable, or a coincidence, that the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Epee] should have left the objection in this case to the 
Senator from Utah. It is a coincidence, of course, that the 
chief counsel for the Shipping Board is a constituent of the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. I have not any apology to make for that. 

Mr. BLACK. It is a coincidence that a few weeks ago we 
obtained a reduction of the appropriation by showing in the 
Senate that there were useless legal employees in the Shipping 
Board. It is also somewhat of a coincidence that the Senator 
from Utah, the gentleman who makes the objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill, is the one who stood up on the floor to 
defend the chief counsel of the Shipping Board and the employ- 
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ment of useless attorneys in the Shipping Board. It is just a 
little bit remarkable and somewhat of a coincidence that the 
Senator from Utah, the remarkable apostle of economy, should 
have been the chief spokesman of the Shipping Board on this 
floor when an effort was made to lop off useless employees in 
the legal department of the Shipping Board, more, even, than 
we knew at that time, because since that date I have had sent 
to me statistics, and I haye them in my office, showing that 
they have spent for lawyers $192,000 more than appeared in the 
hearings before the Appropriations Committec. It is somewhat 
of a coincidence that when this bill comes up, offered by myself, 
who happens to have been to a slight degree instrumental in 
bringing about the amendment to reduce the salary of the chief 
counsel for the Shipping Board, Mr. Chauncey Parker, I believe, 
ef Newark, or somewhere in New Jersey —— 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BLACK. I do. = 

Mr, EDGE. The Senator is drawing inferences. I, of course, 
do not presume for a moment to suggest any inferences. I do 
not believe in inferences in debate. Does the Senator see any 
inference in the very statement he has made himself—that he 
was interested in this matter of litigation as an attorney before 
the Shipping Board, and has been active upon the floor of the 
Senate in endeavoring to reduce the salary of the chief counsel 
of the Shipping Board? I ask that question of the Senator in 
view of his drawing inferences, 

Mr. BLACK. The statement that the Senator from Alabama 
is the attorney for this claimant is not true. It is wholly and 
completely untrue, if that is the inference that was intended to 
be left. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator is drawing inferences, and I am 
merely drawing attention to a statement of fact. 

Mr. BLACK. Since the Senator drew an inference, I answer 
it by the statement that the inference, if it be an inference, 
that the Senator from Alabama is now or ever has been the 
attorney for this gentleman from Mobile who has the claim, is 
untrue, 

Mr. EDGE. Has the Senator ever appeared before the 
Shipping Board in connection with the case? 

Mr. BLACK. As a Senator of the United States, yes, sir; 
with regard to the claim of a citizen of Alabama. 

Mr. EDGE. As a Senator of the United States or as a Sen- 
ator elect of the United States? < 

Mr. BLACK. I do not know exactly what distinction the 
Senator is trying to draw. I was up here last March about the 
time when my term began. I do not recall whether I went 
there March 3 or March 5. Perhaps the Senator has gone 
down to Mr. Parker and has the dates. I do not know; I can 
not say about that; but I do know that here is a bill for the 
payment of the claim of a citizen of Alabama. The Shipping 
Board for 10 years have had his money. They know they have 
had it. They have had $83,000 which has been paid to them 
for him. That is the evidence which is a part of this record. 
That money was paid into the United States Treasury for this 
citizen of Alabama; and the legal department of the Shipping 
Board, in line with other claims, one of which I reported a few 
days ago, evidently not having enough to do, knowing that 
they owe the money, take it to the court, where the court says 
that the claim is moral, and not legal, just like a claim that I 
reported for the Senator from New York last week from the 
Claims Committee, where some people had paid money into the 
Shipping Board treasury. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. When I finish this statement. They had paid 
money into the Shipping Board treasury. There was $22,500 
of that that belonged to the citizens, and there were two or 
three claims interposed for it. The Shipping Board attorneys 
took the matter all the way to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, on the ground that the Government could not 
be sued, although they owe the money, have always owed the 
money, and have never denied it. In the case of this citizen, 
to whom the board admit they owe the money, they passed a 
resolution and agreed to pay it to him if he would buy a 
tugboat. He said he did not need a tugboat; that he was not 
in the tugboat business; so they canceled it, and said, “ We 
will fight you. Of course the Government has the money. 
The Government is going to keep it. The Government is bigger 
than you are. We are the representatives of the Government,” 
with 45 lawyers down here trying 62 cases in one year, drawing 
for it $262,000 of the money of the people. Then when this claim 
comes up—a claim for money which is justly due a citizen of 
this country, whose money they have held for 10 years for 
some reason—of course, the Shipping Board must be interested, 
because the objection comes from my good friend the genial 
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Senator from New Jersey, who is the Senator from the State 
of the abode of the chief counsel of the Shipping Board. 
Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 
Mr. BLACK. I am not through. 
Mr. President, I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
Can I make a motion now to take up this bill? Is it in order? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the present occupant of 
the chair is advised that it is not in order, because the Senate 
is working under a unanimous-consent agreement to consider 
only unobjected bills. 
15 BLACK. I can not make that motion until we finish, 
en. 
“ane CURTIS, Mr. EDGE, and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas. 
Mr, CURTIS. I desire to raise a parliamentary inquiry in 
reference to debate. As I understand, debate is limited to five 


minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate is limited to five min- 
utes. The present occupant of the chair permitted the Senator 
from Alabama to exceed the limit somewhat. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr, President, I assure the present Presiding 
Officer that I shall not occupy five minutes. I shall not occupy 
three minutes. 

It seems to me that the introduction of entirely extraneous 
matters into the consideration of an ordinary claims bill is a 
rather unusual proceeding. 

As I have already stated to the Senate, this bill was drawn 
to my attention certainly not more than two days ago, and my 
impression is that it was only yesterday morning. I have abso- 
lutely no knowledge of the justification or otherwise of the bill. 
Perhaps the bill is absolutely justified in every way, as the Sen- 
ator from Alabama endeavors to demonstrate; but when a bill 
is drawn to a Senator's attention, whether it be drawn to his 
attention by the Shipping Board or by any other citizen, it is 
usually considered the courteous thing to do to give him an 
opportunity to examine into the bill. 

I have no prejudice whatever in the matter, and it is unneces- 
sary for me even to make that suggestion, I think, after my 
service in the Senate of the United States; but I do most posi- 
tively resent the implication, almost the charge, that because 
the distinguished chief counsel of the Shipping Board, Judge 
Parker, lives in New Jersey that should have the slightest thing 
to do with the merits or my consideration of this measure. 

May I say in passing, in connection with Judge Parker, that 
he is one of the most distinguished jurists in the State of New 
Jersey. He came to the city of Washington absolutely at a sac- 
rifice of one of the largest practices any lawyer in New Jersey 
has ever had. He was president of the State bar association 
and his position among the legal fraternity in New Jersey is 
absolutely unquestioned. Whatever his salary has been under 
the United States Government, I repeat, his service here has 
been absolutely at a decided personal financial sacrifice. 

Ordinarily I should have no desire and would not even have 
attempted to make any suggestion of a defcnse, or, rather, an 
explanation; but in view of the fact that the Senator from 
Alabama has taken this unusual position in the consideration 
of an ordinary claim bill, which may be highly meritorious 
for all I know—I trust it is, and I trust I can join with him 
in its passage—I at least reserve the usual right, the ordinary 
right, to have a few hours to look into the merits of the bill 
and make some inquiries about the bill before imputations and 
almost accusations are delivered across this Chamber. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BLACK. Since the Senator has yielded the floor, may I 
make this statement: The Senator says the bill was called to 
his attention two days ago. 

Mr. EDGE. Is not that correct? 

Mr. BLACK. I understood that it was called to his attention 
and that he spoke to the Senator from Mississippi abont it 
about three weeks ago. 

Mr. EDGE. I have already informed the Senator from 
Alabama to that effect; and, if the Senator recalls, I also told 
him that I had forgotten all about it, and in view of the fact 
that he directed my attention to it I would gladly look into it. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. BLACK. That is correct. 

Mr. EDGE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BLACK. And I gave the Senator the report, which is 
very short. It consists of about two pages. I sent it over to 
the Senator’s office on yesterday, in order that he might read it. 
I had anticipated that probably the Shipping Board, by reason 
of the very matter I have suggested, would object to the bill 
and that the objection would go to the Senator. I have every 
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reason to suppose it came from there. The Senator has not 
said it did not. 

Mr. EDGE. As a matter of fact, the Senator is entirely 
mistaken. 

Mr. BLACK. It did not come from the Shipping Board? 

Mr. EDGE. The request to look into this bill came to me 
from a Member of this body. 


Mr. BLACK. It did not come from a member of the Ship- 
ping Board? 
Mr. EDGE. It came from a Member of this body. 


Mr. BLACK. Then, I misunderstood the Senator yesterday. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator certainly misunderstood me. 

Mr. BLACK. I understood the Senator to say that it came 
from a member of the Shipping Board, and not from Mr. Parker. 

Mr. EDGE. Of course, Mr. President, I have known—any 
Senator would know—about this controversy between the Ship- 
ping Board and the Senator from Alabama, who attacked the 
counsel for the Shipping Board in his objection to the inde- 
pendent offices bill; but so far as the particular bill in question 
is concerned the first information I had about it was from a 
Member of this body. 

Mr. BLACK. And it has not come from any Shipping Board 
member at all? 

Mr. EDGE. I have not even discussed it with a Shipping 
Board member, and if I had that certainly would not be an 
unusual proceeding to the slightest degree. I think it is my 
duty now to discuss it with the members of the Shipping Board, 
and I shall take great pains to do so. 

Mr. BLACK. Would the Senator object to stating which 
Senator made the inquiry of him, so that I can find out if it 
came from Mr. Parker of the Shipping Board? 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator can conduct his own case in his 
own way. 

Mr. BLACK. I can not conduct it without the facts. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator is an able lawyer, and, of course, I 
do not claim membership in the legal fraternity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey object to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], I under- 
stood, objected before he left the Chamber. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator from Utah is not here, and we 
were still discussing whether or not the bill would come up. 

Mr. EDGE. Well, if that technicality means anything, I 
will object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. The Secre- 
tary will state the next bill on the calendar. 

The bill (H. R. 9112) for the relief of William Roderick 
Dorsey and other officers of the Foreign Service of the United 
States who, while serving abroad, suffered by theft, robbery, 
fire, embezzlement, or bank failures losses of official funds, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
I am very sorry that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epcr] 
is holding up Senate bill 1486. It is a meritorious bill. The 
Government owes this money to Mr. Turner, a citizen of 
Alabama, as my colleague [Mr. Brack] has stated, and offered 
to pay him if he would take some junk. If he would let them 
tell him what he should take in settlement, they offered to pay 
him. I do not believe that there is a Senator here who would 
permit the Shipping Board to engage in such business as that. 
If this Government owes money to a citizen of Alabama, or 
of Kansas, or of any other State, it ought to pay him money. 
Why should they require him to take settlement in some 
property that the Government has? 

Mr. Turner said he did not want the tugboat. Then they 
told him they would fight his claim. This Government is 
too big to indulge in such business as that. That is too small, 
it is too mean, it is contemptible. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, the Shipping Board dis- 
posed of several boats worth millions of dollars for very paltry 
sums. It may be that this tugboat that they offered the 
citizen of the Senator’s State in settlement of a debt of 
$80,000 might hawe cost several millions. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know what it cost, but the board 
has no right, when it owes a citizen money, to offer him and 
try to compel him to take in settlement something that is 
not money. 

Yes; they sold ships that cost the Government $800,000 for 
$2,100. They sold ships that cost the Government over $500,000 
for $1,600. I called the attention of the Senate once before to 
an instance where they sold a ship like that for $1,600, and 
the man who bought it had it insured, lightming struck it, 
and he collected $35,000 insurance from the insurance com- 
pany. That is the sort of business they are doing on the 
one hand, but on the other hand, in case a citizen, a patriotic, 
upstanding American citizen, is doing business with the Gov- 
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ernment, and the Government acknowledges it owes him money, 
eighty some odd thousand dollars, the Shipping Board goes to 
him and tells him, “If you take this ship in settlement, we 
will pay you, but if you will not take the ship we will not 
pay you, we will fight your claim.” 

Mr. President, when they do that, they are misrepresenting 
the Government, they are defeating the ends of justice, they 
are mistreating a sovereign citizen. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. In considering this bill before the Com- 
mittee on Claims of the Senate we did not have any evidence 
as to the character of this tugboat. I was just wondering 
whether the Senator from Alabama could give the Senate any 
particular information about the tugboat which they wanted the 
citizen of his State to take in settlement of his claim. Just 
what kind of a boat is it? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have not time to go into that. The first 
knowledge I had of that was the information given me by my 
colleague, who is perfectly familiar with the case in detail. 

Mr. President, the Government does not deny that it owes 
this man, but now we have reached the point where they do not 
want to pay him. Mr. Parker, who is drawing a big salary, I 
understand, has tried only one case in the Supreme Court in 
a year. The Senator from New Jersey praises him as a great 
lawyer, but he has tried only one case, and he and all the 
lawyers with him on the board have tried only about 45 cases 
for the Government in a year, drawing nearly $300,000 in 
Salaries. We ought to get rid of them, and the head of the 
board, Mr. Parker, ought to go first. 

If he is angry at my colleague for making an attempt to 
bring down the number on that board to where it should be, 
to save money to the Government, and to have efficient service 
rendered, and he is calling on friends here to object to the pay- 
ment of claims to citizens of my State for the purpose of in- 
timidating and coercing a Senator, it is time this body was 
waking up toits duty. It ought to call Mr. Parker before some 
parc pita and ask him who authorized him to indulge in such 
activity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s time has ex- 


pired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to say to the Senate that we will have 
something more to say about this claim; and if it is not going 
to be paid, we might just as well begin objecting to the passage 
of bills on the calendar, and start it now, because the objecting 
business is something others can take a hand in. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, are we on Order of Business 675? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

Mr. JONES. I do not see the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS], who reported the bill, in the Chamber. It is a 
House bill, and I want to ask some questions about one or two 
itemsinit. Therefore I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over, under 
objection. 

NATIONAL FOREST LANDS 


The bill (H. R. 9829) to extend the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved March 20, 1922, entitled “An act to consoli- 
date national forest lands,” was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with an amendment, on page 1, line 11, after the word 
„Mexico“ and the period, to insert the following: The lands 
conveyed to the United States under this act shall, upon accept- 
ance of title, become parts of the national forests within or near 
whose exterior boundaries they are located.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


The bill (H. R. 10884) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
earry into effect provisions of the convention between the 
United States and Great Britain to regulate the level of Lake 
of the Woods concluded on the 24th day of February, 1925,” 
approved May 22, 1926, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Surpsreap] is not in the Chamber, but I know that he is 
very much interested in this bill, and it is a bill which ought 
to pass. It has passed the House and was unanimously reported 
by the committee of the Senate. 
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- The intent and purpose of the bill is to expedite the carrying 
out of a treaty with Canada with reference to the Lake of the 
Woods. I do not believe there can be any valid objection to it. 

Mr. JONES. May I ask the Senator what it provides for? 

Mr. BORAH. It is designed to extend the acquisition of cer- 
tain flowage easements and to make certain provisions as to 
measure of damages, and so forth. 

Mr. JONES. I have no objection. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I was not in the Chamber at 
the time the calendar was taken up, and I do not know at what 
number the call commenced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The call commenced with 
Calendar No. 615. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to ask unanimous consent to return 
to Calendar No, 469, Senate bill 1731, to provide for the more 
complete development of vocational education in the several 
States. j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may we not complete the cal- 
endar before returning to that? There is only one more page. 
I will have no objection to the Senator’s request when we shall 
have completed the call of the calendar, 

Mr. GEORGE. I withdraw the request. 

OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD 


The bill (H. R. 10563) extending the provisions of the recre- 
ational act of June 14, 1926 (44 Stat. L. 741), to former Oregon 
& California Railroad and Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands 
in the State of Oregon was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 279) to amend section 8 of an act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the Howard University in the District 
of Columbia,” approved March 2, 1867. 

Severat Senators. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

IDAHO NATIONAL FOREST, IDAHO 


The bill (H. R. 142) to add certain lands to the Idaho Na- 
tional Forest, Idaho, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the-Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHALLIS AND SAWTOOTH NATIONAL FORESTS, IDAHO 

The bill (H. R. 144) to add certain lands to the Challis and 
Sawtooth National Forests, Idaho, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHALLIS NATIONAL FOREST 


The bill (H. R. 6056) to provide for addition of certain land 
to the Challis National Forest was announced as next in 
order. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RETIREMENT OF EMPLOYEES IN THE CLASSIFIED CIVIL SERVICE 


The bill (S. 1727) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment 
thereof, approved July 3, 1926, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Utah, who is now absent from the Chamber, left a request that 
that bill go over, and on his behalf I make objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


WILLIAM RODERICK DORSEY 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I want the attention of the 
Senator from Washington for a moment. I was called out of 
the Chamber a moment ago, and was not here when House 
bill 1912, for the relief of William Roderick Dorsey and other 
officers of the Foreign Service of the United States who, while 
serving abroad, suffered by theft, robbery, fire, embezzlement, 
or bank failures losses of official funds, was reached. Since 
my return I have been informed that the Senator from Wash- 
ington asked that the bill go over, stating that he wanted an 

ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I wanted to ask the Senator a 
question. On page 4, commencing with line 13, there is a pro- 
vision for the ent of Richard L. Sprague, American 
consul at Gibraltar, of the sum of £423.15. All the other items 
in this bill relating to matters arising in foreign countries are 
in American money. I was wondering why in that case the 
amount was designated as so many pounds, instead of in Ameri- 
can money. I also wondered, with reference to the same item, 
why this man should have been required, or it may have been 
necessary for him, to go on and settle a judgment out of his 
own funds. J 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am not informed as to why he was re- 
quired to do that, but, as a matter of fact, the record shows 
that he did make the settlement, This matter was investigated 
thoroughly by the department, and came to the House with a 
favorable recommendation. In fact, the bill itself, I am in- 
formed, was prepared by some one at the State Department. 
The House committee investigated the matter, the bill passed 
the House and came over to the Senate from the House, and the 
Senate committee simply took the records of the State Depart- 
ment and the recommendation, and followed them. 

Mr. JONES. Did the department recommend these other 
items in American money and this item in British pounds? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; that is what was done. The memo- 
randum was all prepared by the State Department. I notice on 
page 14 of the report of the committee the number of pounds 
are given, and then it is stated in our money. 

Mr. JONES. Does not the Senator think we ought to amend 
the bill by striking out the amount as given here and putting 
in the amount in American dollars? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I rather think so. 

Mr. JONES. I think that would better be done. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I have no objection to that being done. 

Mr. JONES. I have no objection to the bill. I have no 
doubt this man is entitled to be reimbursed for what he has 
paid out. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What is the amount in dollars? 

Mr. STEPHENS. It would be about $2,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. - On page 14 of the report the amount is 
given as $1,897.87. 

Mr. JONES. If the Senator has no objection, I move to strike 
out, in line 13, page 4, “£423.15” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $1,897.87." s 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEPHENS. As a matter of fact, I believe really the 
intention was to do that, but it was overlooked. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator if there should 
not be a semicolon instead of a comma after “1926” in line 16? 
Is that the beginning of another claim? 

Mr. JONES. No; I think not. 

Mr. STEPHENS. No; that refers to the same matter. Mr. 
Sprague paid the judgment in favor of Smith, Imossi & Co. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bi 
to be read a third time. z 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


APPEALS FROM DISTRICT COURTS 


The bill (H. R. 343) to amend section 128, subdivision (b), 
paragraph 1, of the Judicial Code as amended February 13, 
1925, relating to appeals from district courts, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho what change this bill makes in existing law? 

Mr. BORAH. The bill is designed to clarify section 128 of 
the Judicial Code. At the present time there is an element of 
doubt as to whether certain orders of the district courts in 
Alaska, Hawaii, and other places are subject to appeal. This 
clarifies the code so as to leave no doubt of the right of appeal 
from a certain class of orders made by the district courts in 
those Territories. 

Mr. BRATTON. I assume it is simply to make certain the 
right to appeal from interlocutory orders rendered by those 
courts? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HOLGER M. TRANDUM 


The bill (H. R. 4125) for the relief of Holger M. Trandum 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HATTIE M. M’MAHON 


The bill (S. 2697) for the relief of Hattie M. McMahon was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem, in favor of Hattie M. Me- 
Mahon, United States Treasury note, series B-1925, issued June 15, 
1922, matured December 15, 1925, serial No. 57896, for $1,000, with 
interest at the rate of 4% per cent per annum from December 15, 
1924, to December 15, 1925, without presentation of the said note or 
the coupons representing interest thereon from December 15, 1924, to 
December 15, 1925, the note having been lost, stolen, or destroyed: 
Provided, That the said note shall not have been previously presented 
for payment and that no payment shall be made hereunder for any 
coupons which shall have been -previously presented and paid: Provided 
further, That the said Hattie M. McMahon shall first file in the Treas- 
ury Department a bond in the penal sum of double the amount of the 
note and the interest payable thereon, in such form and with such 
surety or sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to indemnify and save harmless the United States from any loss 
on account of the lost, stolen, or destroyed Treasury note herein de- 
scribed or the coupons belonging thereto. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
J. F. NICHOLS 

The bill (S. 764) for the relief of J. F. Nichols was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims with amendments, on 
page 1, line 3, strike out the words “that the sum of $200 be, 
and is hereby, authorized to be appropriated” and to insert 
in lieu thereof the words “That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to J. F. 
Nichols”; and in line 7, after the word “appropriated,” to 
insert the words “the sum of $200,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to J. F. Nichols, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $200 
for the purpose of refunding to J. F. Nichols, the said sum paid in 
excess as a fine to the clerk of the United States district court at 
Tulsa, Okla., in the case of the United States against John Nichols, 
No. 463. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 8298) authorizing acquisition of a site for the 
farmers’ produce market, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Glass] and the two Senators from Maryland are not in the 
Chamber. The chairman of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia suggested that the bill should go over if reached in 
their absence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection, the bill will be 
passed over. 

FLORIDA EAST COAST CAR FERRY CO. 

The bill (S. 445) for the relief of the Florida East Coast 
Car Ferry Co. was considered as in the Committee of the Whole, 
and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the Florida East Coast Car 
Ferry Co., a corporation, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriate® the sum of $6,971.45 covering entrance and clearance 
fees and tonnage tax erroneously collected by the customs authorities at 
Key West, Fla., during the period from September 24, 1922, to May 

1924, and in violation of section 2792, Revised Statutes, as amended 
by the act approved May 28, 1908 (35 Stat. 424), and section 441 of 
the tariff act of 1922. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

CLAIMS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 

The bill (H. R. 9583) authorizing the reporting to the Con- 
gress of certain claims and demands asserted against the 
United States was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, ctc., That when there is filed in the General Account- 
ing Office a claim or demand against the United States that may not 
lawfully be adjusted by the use of an appropriation theretofore made, 
but which claim or demand in the judgment of the Comptroller General 
of the United States contains such elements of legal liability or equity 
as to be deserving of the consideration of the Congress, he shall submit 
the same to the Congress by special report containing the material facts 
and his recommendation thereon, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 11020) validating certain applications for and 
entries of public lands was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, this seems to be a very long bill, 
containing a large number of items. I think probably it would 
be better to have it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection, the bill goes over. 


LANDS IN HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


The bill (S. 3361) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey to the city of Hot Springs, Ark., all of lot No. 3, in 
block No. 115, in the city of Hot Springs, Ark., was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and directed to convey by quitclaim deed to the city of Hot Springs, 
Ark., subject to the provisions of section 2 of this act, all of lot No. 3, 
in block No. 115, in the city of Hot Springs, Ark., the use and occupa- 
tion of which by such city was authorized by the act entitled “An act 
authorizing the city of Hot Springs, Ark., to occupy and construct 
buildings for the use of the fire department of said city on lot No. 3, 
block No. 115, in the city of Hot Springs, Ark.,” approved August 21, 
1912. 

Src. 2. The lot shall be used by the city for fire department purposes 
only, except that the city may sell or otherwise dispose of so much 
of the lot as may be necessary to provide fands for the construction 
of a new building for its fire department. The deed executed by the 
Secretary of the Interior shall contain the express condition that if the 
proceeds of any such sale or other disposition are not used for the 
construction of such building or if the city uses or permits to be 
used for any other purpose than that herein authorized that part of 
the lot upon which such building is erected or attempts to alienate it, 
the title to that part of such lot shall revert to the United States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

TIMBERLANDS UNDER THE TIMBER AND STONE ACT 


The bill (S. 3677) to withhold timberlands from sale under 
the timber and stone act was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That from the date of the enactment of this act 
no lands which are valuable chiefly for timber shall be sold under the 
act entitled “An act for the sale of timber in the States of California, 
Oregon, Nevada, and in Washington Territory,” approved June 3, 1878, 
as amended: Provided, That all claims heretofore lawfully initiated 
under said act may be perfected and passed to patent upon compliance 
with the terms and conditions thereof. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CLIFFORD J. TURNER 


The bill (H. R. 1997) for the relief of Clifford J. Turner 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the homestead entry, Crookston No, 018072, 
now Cass Lake No. 013632, made by Clifford J. Turner on August 31, 
1923, for the south half of the northeast quarter, northeast quarter 
of the southeast quarter of section 82, township 144 north, range 37 
west, fifth principal meridian, on which patent erroneously issued 
December 1, 1925, be, and the same is hereby, validated, upon pay- 
ment by said entryman of the appraised price of the timber thereon as 
provided by the act of January 14, 1889 (25 Stat. L. 642), as amended 
by the act of June 27, 1902 (32 Stat. L. 400). 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CONVEYANCE OF LANDS IN WISCONSIN 

The bill (H. R. 9144) to provide for the conveyance of certain 
lands in the State of Wisconsin for State-park purposes was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed, upon payment of $1.25 per acre, to transfer 
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and convey to the State of Wisconsin the following-described tracts 
of land, to wit: Fractional section 25, township 28 north, range 25 
east of the fourth principal meridian, 55.4 acres; fractional section 
26 in said township and range, 578.3 acres; fractional section 36 in 
said township and range, 412.4 acres, all in the State of Wisconsin, 
the same to be held and made available permanently by said State as 
a State park under such rules and regulations as may be necessary 
and proper for use thereof by the public: Provided, That the Secretary 
of War may enter upon and utilize: for the purpose of obtaining stone 
for river and harbor work, and other uses of the department, any 
area within said park which he may determine to be necessary for 
such purposes: Provided further, That should the State of Wisconsin 
fail to keep and hold the said land for park purposes or devote it to 
any use inconsistent with said purposes, then title to said land shall 
revert to and be reinstated in the United States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5687) authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain public lands to the Cabazon 
Water Co., issue patent therefor, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire whether there are 
any lands privately owned that are included within the area 
to be sold; and if so, whether there is a proper provision for 
the protection of the private owners? I have no objection to 
the bill if those questions have been properly considered. I 
know in some of these areas which have been set apart for 
forest reserves the rights of private persons have been jeopar- 
dized if not altogether destroyed. Perhaps the bill had better 

o over. 

5 The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection, the bill goes 


over. 
CRATER NATIONAL FOREST, OREG. 


The bill (S. 3224) authorizing the adjustment of the bound- 
aries of the Crater National Forest, in the State of Oregon, and 
for other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. t 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert the following: 


That the provisions of the act of Congress approved March 20, 1922 
(42 Stat. 465), section 485, title 16, Code of Laws of the United 
States, be, and the same are hereby, extended, and made applicable, to 
any lands within 6 miles of the boundaries of the Crater National Forest 
within the State of Oregon. Lands conveyed to the United States under 
this act shall, upon acceptance of title, become parts of the Crater 
National Forest and subjeect to all laws relating thereto. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to extend the 
provisions of the forest exchange act, approved March 20, 1922 
(42 Stat. 465), to the Crater National Forest, in the State of 


Oregon.“ 
CRATER NATIONAL FOREST 


The bill (S. 3225) to enlarge the boundaries of the Crater 
National Forest was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with an amendment on page 2, after line 8, 
to strike out the following: 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, author- 
ized and empowered in his discretion, upon the recommendation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, to accept on behalf of the United States title 
to any lands in private ownership within the above-described tract, 
and in exchange therefor may issue patent for an equal value of na- 
tional forest land in the State of Oregon; or the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may permit the grantor to cut and remove an equal value of 
timber from any national forest in the State of Oregon, the values in 
each instance to be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, and be 
acceptable to the owner as fair compensation, Timber given in such 
exchange shall be cut and removed under the direction and supervision 
and in accordance with the requirements of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Lands conveyed to the United States under this act shall, 
upon acceptance of title, become parts of the Crater National Forest. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of forest management and 
municipal watershed protection the boundary of the Crater National 
Forest, in the State of Oregon, is hereby changed to include the follow- 
ing lands, subject to all the laws and regulations governing the national 
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forests: Township 35 south, range 3 east, south half of sections 15, 16, 
and 17; all of sections 20, 21, 22, 28, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
82, 33, 34, 35, and 36; township 36 south, range 3 east, all of sections 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 21, 22, 28, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 33, 34, 35, and 36: Provided, That this section shall, as 
to all lands which are at this date legally appropriated under the 
public land laws or reserved for any public purpose, be subject to and 
shall not interfere with or defeat rights under such appropriation, nor 
prevent the use for such public purposes of lands so reserved so long 
as such appropriation is legaly maintained or such reservation remaing 
in force. 

Sec, 2. That all revested Oregon and California land-grant lands 
within the exterior limits of the above-described tract of townships 35 
and 36 south, range 3 east, shall hereby become part of the Crater 
National Forest, subject to all the laws and regulations governing the 
national forests: Provided, That this action shall, as to all lands which 
are now at this date legally appropriated under the public land laws 
or reserved for any public purpose, be subject to and shall not interfere 
with or defeat legal rights under such appropriation, nor prevent the 
use for such public purpose of land so reserved so long as such appro- 
priation is legally maintained or such reservation remains in foree: 
And provided further, That the Secretarits of the Interior and Agri- 
culture shall jointly appraise and agree on the value of the Oregon and 
California grant lands and shall certify the same to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and hereby is, author- 
ized upon notice of the amount by the Secretaries of the Interior and 
Agriculture, to transfer an equal amount of moncy from the national- 
forest receipts and credit the same to the Oregon and California land- 
grant fund, subject to all the laws and regulations governing the dis- 
posal of moneys received from the Oregon and California land-grant 
lands. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF GENERAL LEASING ACT 


The bill (H. R. 10885) to amend sections 28 and 24 of the 
general leasing act approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 437), 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 23 and 24 of the general leasing act 
approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 437), are hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 23. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to grant to any 
qualified applicant a prospecting permit which shall give the exclusive 
right to prospect for chlorides, sulphates, carbonates, borates, silicates, 
or nitrates of sodium in lands belonging to the United States for a 
period of not exceeding two years: Provided, That the area to be in- 
cluded in such a permit shall not exceed 2,560 acres of land in reason- 
ably compact form. 

“Sec. 24. That upon showing to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
the Interior that valuable deposits of one of the substances enumerated 
in section 23 hereof have been discovered by the permittee within the 
area covered by his permit and that such land is chiefly valuable there- 
for, the permittee shall be entitled to a lease for any or all of the land 
embraced in the prospecting permit at a royalty of not less than 2 per 
cent of the quantity or gross value of the output of sodium compounds 
and other related products at the point of shipment to market; the lands 
in such lease to be faken in compact form by legal subdivisions of the 
public-land surveys or, if the land be not surveyed, by survey executed 
at the cost of the permittee in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, Lands known to contain valuable deposits 
of one of the substances enumerated in section 23 hereof and not coy- 
ered by permits or leases shall be subject to lease by the Secretary of 
the Interior through advertisement, competitive bidding, or such other 
methods as he may by general regulations adopt and in such areas as 
he shall fix, not exceeding 2,560 acres. All leases under this section 
shall be conditioned upon the payment by the lessee of such royalty as 
may be fixed in the lease, not less than 2 per cent of the quantity or 
gross value of the output of sodium compounds and other related prod- 
ucts at the point of shipment to market, and the payment in advance of 
a rental of 25 cents per acre for the first calendar year or fraction 
thereof, 50 cents per acre for the second, third, fourth, and fifth calen- 
dar years, respectively; and $1 per acre per annum thereafter during 
the continuance of the lease, such rental for any one year to be credited 
against royalties accruing for that year. Leases under this section 
shall be for a period of 20 years, with preferential right in the lessee to 
renew for successive periods of 10 years upon such reasonable terms 
and conditions as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior 
unless otherwise provided by law at the expiration of such period: Pro- 
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vided, That nothing in this act shall prohibit the mining and sale of 
sodium compounds under potassium leases issued pursuant to the acts 
of October 2, 1917 (40 Stat. L. 297), and February 7, 1927 (44 Stat. L. 
1087), nor the mining and sale of potassium compounds as a by-product 
from sodium leases taken under this section: Provided further, That 
on application by any lessee the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to modify the rental and royalty provisions stipulated in any existing 
sodium lease to conform to the provisions of this section.” 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I would like to inquire 
whether this bill was referred to a committee. The calendar 
says that it was read twice and placed on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An identical Senate bill (S. 
3375) had been reported from the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys and placed on the calendar. The House bill went 
directly to the calendar. 

Mr. BRATTON. Very well. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, there is on the calendar the 
bill (S. 3375) to amend sections 23 and 24 of the general 
leasing act approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L., 437), being 
a bill identical with that just passed. I ask that the Senate bill 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Senate bill 
3375 will be indefinitely postponed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o'clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 5, 1928, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the Senate April 4, 1928 
UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 
John W. Malen to be a temporary ensign in the Coast Guard 
of the United States, to take effect from date of oath. 
The above-named person has passed the examinations pre- 
scribed for appointment. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate April 4, 1928 
Crecurr COURT JUDGE FOR HAWAN 


William C. Achi, jr., to be circuit judge, fifth circuit, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, April 4, 1928 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Clerk read the following letter: 


APRIL 4, 1928. 


I hereby designate Hon. Jonx Q. Trtson to act as Speaker pro 


tempore to-day. 
Nicholas LoneworTH, 


The House was called to order by the Speaker pro tempore 
[Mr. Trison]. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 
PRAYER 


Our Father in heaven, we thank Thee for the new morning 
hours. In the joy of renewed. strength and with glad hearts 
enable us to go forward unafraid and undisturbed. Through 
tasks faithfully performed, set free other of our highest and 
best impulses; may they be brought into splendid service. The 
blessing of a life lived wisely is not gold nor jewels, but more 
life—broader use of our powers, a healthier capacity, and a 
larger usefulness. Now, our Father, we pray that we are all 
here to dedicate our gifts to Thee; let us come and go just as 
Thy children, to speak the truth and to do Thy will. Oh, true 
success is to labor; to travel hopefully and blessedly day by day 
is far better than to arrive. Oh, fill our hearts with love, and 
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then there shall be no place for hate; fill our minds with heaven, 
and then there shall be no place for hell; thus God shall be all 
in all. Bring us to the shades of evening weary though satis- 
fied and not dishonored. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the following 
resolution : 

Senate Resolution 187 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of the Hon. JAMES A. GALLIYAN, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President to join the committee appointed on the part of the House of 
Representatives to attend the funeral of the deceased Representative, 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased, 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, the Senate do now adjourn. = 


The message also announced that pursuant to the foregoing 
resolutions the Vice President had appointed Mr. Warsu of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Griterr, Mr. Dare, Mr, Harrison, Mr. 
Typrnes, and Mr, BARKLEY members of the committee on the 
part of the Senate to attend the funeral of the deceased Rep- 
resentative. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 6993. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent certain lands in Louisiana and Mississippi; 
and 

H. R. 12245. An act to amend the War Finance Corporation 
act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a 
joint resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 89. Joint resolution designating May 1 as child 
health day. 

The message further announced that the Senate disagrees to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1822) entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
transfer or loan aeronautical equipment to museums and edu- 
cational institutions,” requests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Re of Pennsylvania, Mr. BrxcHam, and Mr. FLETCHER to 
be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


FLOOD CONTROL BILL 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of flood control. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the subject of flood control. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I am submitting flood-control 
data for the Recorp that to my mind is of vital importance in 
the determination of the Mississippi River flood control bill 
that will soon come before the House for consideration. 

It is universally conceded that the problem is of national 
importance and that it must be constructed by the Government 
without delay. Arguments before the House committee by wit- 
nesses were devoted to the effects of the flood and necessity for 
Federal aid. 

All these were unquestioned. Practically no data was offered 
before the House or Senate committees disclosing the large 
financial interests that are concerned in the passage of a bill 
costing the Federal Government $1,000,000,000. The amount of 
increase in land values and other property by complete flood 
control is incalculable. I am in favor of flood control, but am 
opposed to this bill that prohibits contribution. 

A brief word as to the checkered course of the flood control 
bill may be proper at the outset. Hearings were begun by the 
House committee on November 7, 1927, and over 300 witnesses 


were heard during the ensuing three months. Their testimony © 


was strangely cumulative, for, as shown by the record, nearly 
all declared with unanimity that this is a national problem and 
should be built at national expense. Senators and Members liv- 
ing on the Mississippi or its tributaries or on other possible 
future flood projects were also of this same opinion prohibiting 
local contributions, and from the published list it will be dis- 
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covered that these distinguished legislators made up about one- 
third of the total number of witnesses who furnished expert 
evidence for the use of the committee and who have an active 
interest in this or some other flood-control project. 

After the hearings a bill was reported by a majority of the 
committee that provided no local contribution should be had 
and farther provided for an appropriation of $325,000,000 with 
which to construct all the control works. Six minority mem- 
bers filed a report showing the estimated cost fixed by experts 
would reach $1,400,000,000 or about four times the amount fixed 
in the bill, and criticized other features of that bill. 

Nothing further occurred until the tobogganing of a bill in 
record time through another deliberative body that can not be 
mentioned here as fully as it deserves. 

That bill was reported and passed by the Senate about a week 
ago, or nearly five months after the hearings were begun by the 
House committee without any action on the House bill. In an 
effort to get something definite before the House and avoid 
needless differences in conference, particularly where both com- 
mittees had majorities opposed to local contribution, and there 
was no choice the House committee reported the Senate bill 
last week with several inconsequential amendments, and that 
bill is now on the calendar for action after over 20 weeks of 
hearings and long consideration of the problem. 

The one outstanding objection I wish here to discuss is a re- 
fusal to permit any local contributions from beneficiaries of 
a flood-control project that will cost the Federal Government 
$1,000,000,000. 

THIS BILL PREVENTS ANY CONTRIBUTION FROM BENEFICIARIES 

In all other Government-aid legislation the Government is 
protected from inordinate demands and gross fayoritism by re- 
quiring local contribution where private interests are primarily 
benefited. Benefits in this flood-control measure often not 
“special” in character reach presumably into billions of dol- 
lars in the aggregate. 

From section 1 of the bill—S. 3740—I quote: 


That it is hereby declared to be the sense of Congress that the prin- 
ciple of local contribution toward cost of flood-control work which has 
been incorporated in all previous national legislation on the subject 
{and is now the law) is sound as recognizing the special interest of 
the local population in its own protection and as a means of preventing 
inordinate requests for unjustified items of work having no material 
national interest * * and in view of the gigantic scale of the 
project involving flood waters of a volume and flowing from a drainage 
area largely outside the States most affected and far exceeding those 
of any other river in the United States no local contribution to the 
project herein adopted is required. 


On that statement the Senate bill 3740 as passed by the 
Senate and as reported with amendments by the House requires 
the Federal Government to acquire for flood ways 3,713,696 
acres, or probably an additional 10 per cent for levees, spill- 
ways, and other purposes, making a total of about 4,000,000 
acres of land belonging to 7,500 separate owners. This land 
must be acquired by separate suits for condemnation unless 
purchased by Government agencies for prices the agency deems 
“ reasonable,” and the land acquired by the original owners in 
many cases for a few cents an acre is required to be procured 
by the Government at a minimum estimate of $100,000,000, 
and a possible or probable expense of $300,000,000 after costs 
and all expenses are considered. 

OVER 7,500 SUITS INVITED BY THE BILL 

All are familiar with lands not worth $10 an acre that have 
brought nearer ten times that amount when needed by a rail- 
road that submitted values to a jury of good men and true. 
Over 7,500 such cases are invited by the terms of the bill unless 
bought at private sale. 

This is only one element in the lower Mississippi flood-control 
project that is reasonably certain to cost the Federal Govern- 
ment in the neighborhood of $1,000,000,000. Counting $100,000,- 
000 estimated for bank, flood-control protection, $71,000,000 to 
$100.000,000 for changing railway tracks and relocations, to- 
gether with— 
just compensation to be paid by the United States for all property taken, 
damaged, or destroyed * + including all expenditures by persons, 
corporations and public-service corporations, made necessary to adjust 
or conform their property because of the spillways, flood ways, or 
diversion channels herein provided. 


All these may make a draft on the Federal Treasury of far 
more than $1,000,000,000. Engineers can not submit any close 
guess. Laymen, including Congress, must go it blind. 

From those who are best acquainted with the probable cost 
and have expert knowledge of the subject, I submit an esti- 
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mate for the Mississippi River project asked for from the 
Army engineers that reaches practically $1,000,000,000. The 
estimate of land cost to the Government of 4,000,000 acres, 
figured at $75 an acre at my suggestion, is one item that may 
not be reached, for the actual value of the land ought not to 
average near that amount, but other costs not considered by the 
board I believe will bring the amount up to or in excess of that 
figure, and that evidence was submitted to the committee for 
cut-over land value. 
The estimate is as follows: 


ENGINEERS’ ESTIMATE OF COST TO GOVERNMENT 
Costs that may develop from the Jones flood control bill 


Original Army engineers’ project.__....__-________.____ 296, 400 
All rights of way and drainage, plus flowage and damages, $ sic: 
Bonnet Carre and ou Des Glaizes Loop 11, 500, 000 
Land, damages, etc., Birds Point-New Madrid flood way, 
as estimated by local people (Mr. Reid 18, 500, 000 


Boeuf and Atchafalaya flood ways—38,713,696 acres, at 


(Ak (EEA SEG SE A LE oe 278, 600, 
Railroad claims estimated by railroad chief engineers’ ~ 
committee—see page 146 report of Chairman Frank R. 

Reid—fiood control in the Mississippi Valley, March, 

192: 71, 800, 000 

11, 500, 000 

54, 000, 000 

167, 000, 000 

4, 500, 000 


913, 800, 000 


r K Ot SRC Op nT 


From the surveys of tributaries authorized there may de- 


velop tributary and upper river work far exceeding 

86,000,000 (estimate for parts affected by backwater). 

he total ll be dependent upon local contributions 
and rights-of-way payments adopted 86. 000, 000 
„ ecu doc E AAE 999, 800, 000 
From the survey authorized from Baton Rouge to Ca Girardeau 


there may develo ryo 5 
— oon 5 ee sara ir project which would substitute $1,500, 

All this Federal expense, reaching from $7 to $10 or more for 
every man, woman, and child in the country, is to be made with- 
out any local contribution to protect 30,000 square miles of land 
or 19,000,000 acres of land, of which 15,000,000 acres outside the 
flood ways will be increased in value from small amounts 
upward of $100 an acre in the highly valuable alluvial valley 
of the Mississippi, without any local contribution. 

The corporation or large individual owners hereinafter named 
may now be as rich as Croesus, the holders of millions of 
drainage bonds, valued on the market as low as 40 cents, will 
now reach par all at the expense of the Federal Government, 
without contribution. 

BURYING THE FOKMER MINORITY REPORT 

On page 143 of the report on H. R. 8219, No. 1072, is buried, 
out of sight, the protest of six members of the Flood Control 
Committee against this wholesale gift to private and corporate 
interests required to be made by the Government in this humani- 
tarian effort to protect life and property in the valley. Local 
contribution was there urged, from pages 145 to 154, for reasons 
therein specifically set forth. 

That report was buried, of course, by accident, but it is set 
forth herein because of its importance. 

In report on this bill, No. 1100, page 98, appears a statement 


Tegarding the California-Sacramento River project. The people 


in that valley, the report discloses, have expended over 
$100,000,000 for flood control and land reclamation under cir- 
cumstances largely similar to those existing in the Mississippi 
Valley. The State and Federal Governments are now asked to 
join in a $51,000,000 project to protect the lives and property 
of that great valley. Of this amount the Federal Government 
is asked to pay only $17,600,000, or one-third of the total. 

The State of California contributes the same amount and 
property owners the remainder. Statements to the committee 
showed cases of physical and financial distress approaching des- 
titution, but two-thirds of the total expense is borne by local 
interests, whereas 1,757,560 acres of land held by Mississippi 
Valley corporations and 1,101,154 acres held by large owners, all 
in the proposed Mississippi flood way, are to be paid the highest 
price fixed by local juries—without contribution from these 
same owners, who own by far the largest portion of the 
15,000,000 acres of other land hereafter to be given complete 
protection. 

By what argument can the lumber owners of Chicago and the 
Mississippi River Valley be given all this vast increase in prop- 
erty values—without local contribution—when the people in 
California pay two-thirds of the cost for like protection. 


LARGE FINANCIAL INTERESTS TO BENEFIT 


In other words, those benefited include the Descha Land & 
Timber Co., the Price Ledbetter Land Co., the Madison Land 
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Co., the Jerome Hardwood Co. (with 22,726 acres alone in the 
flood ways), the Harris Drew Land Co., the Chicot Farms Co., 
the Bonita Lumber Co., the Louisville Cooperage Co., the Inter- 
State Cooperage Co. (with 48,120 acres in the flood way), the 
Pioneer Cooperage Co. (32,000 acres), Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., Tall Timber & Good Pine Lumber Co. (53,010 acres in the 
flood way), Tensas Delta Land Co. (121,856 acres), and hun- 
dreds of other corporations that appear in the list I offer here- 
with furnished by Army engineers under the direction of the 
Secretary of War. 

Herewith I am printing the names of 1,000 owners of land 
the Government is required to deal with. Seventeen per cent 
of the 7,500 owners of the 4,000,000 acres own 77 per cent of all 
lands in the proposed flood ways. 

It will be noted from the lists herewith submitted that many 
of the large owners hold over 5,000 acres of land in the flood 
ways alone, and that proportion indicates three times the 
amount on the average of lands so owned outside the flood 
ways which are to be increased in values from 100 per cent to 
many times that amount by complete flood control, at Govern- 
ment expense—without local contribution. Take two large own- 
ers in the Concordia Parish whose names are together with an 
aggregate of 30,000 acres in the flood way, and if the average 
holds good over 100,000 acres owned by them outside the flood 
way are to be vastly increased in value. On what theory of 
right or justice will the Government grant this vast wealth to 
people who fortunately live or have property in the Mississippi 
Valley instead of in California, possibly bought for a few 
cents an acre according to some of the data presented. 

The statement herewith submitted of property owners of 
nearly 4,000,000 acres to be acquired by the Government under 
the bill discloses the acreage held by corporations and large own- 
ers reaching over 75 per cent of lands to be used in the various 
flood ways. The lists cover States, parishes, and other data 
and are offered at the outset to indicate the character of a vast 
project that has enlisted the sympathies of both Congress and 
the country, but has had no consideration by either House in 
so far as applying the ordinary rules of either public or private 
business is concerned: 

Summary of property ownership in flood ways—Final corrections made 


2, 434, 879 
1, 278, 817 


854, 990 | 3, 713, 696 


1 „Small owner owns less than 1 section (640 acres). 127 per cent. 
137 per cent. + 16 per cent. 
217 per cent. 23 per cent. 


THIRD MISSISSIPPI River COMMISSION DISTRICT 


Summary of tabulated ONASI of lands in Boeuf River flood way, 
v:o above Meas ana, La. J t 


1, 195, 421 


440, 181 
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Tabulation of ownership of lands in Boeuf River flood way 
DESHA COUNTY, ARK, 
(a) Total acreage in food way. 


Edward Alexander 
one ee S 0. 872 
20, 3 
ta) 5 vend by small landowners: 
6 small landowners, averaging 154 acres each 27. 025 
Total acreage in Desha County 57, 682 
SUMMARY 
Acreage held by corporations 10, 285 
Acreage held by large landowners..._--__--____.--___--____ 20, 872 
Acreage held by small landowners -mmmn — 27, 028 
W a A „JS 
E 
CHICOT COUNTY, ARK, 
(a) Total acreage in flood Way 219, 040 
(b) Acreage owned by corporations: 
Bismel -Ashcraft anufacturing C0 2. 000 
Exchange Bank & Trust Co — 1,360 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co E 120 
Jerome Hardwood Co = 22,726 
Simms, Metcalf & Kretchmer__-----------_ 2, 040 
Chicot Bank & Trust Co 400 
Alliance Trust Co 80 
International Life Insurance Co 739 
uri State Life Insurance Co 100 
Union: Trost. Caso 80 
Fee Crayton Lumber C(o inaa 80 
GRE OF“ —TTT—T—T—T—T—T———— 120 
Cincinnati Cooperage Co--...-_......-... 1,960 
M. R. —:r:. —. —— 285 
Bank of Dermott___— 400 
3 
48, 595 
(e) Acreage pe a Dy saree landowners : 
H, 4, Roma 
Halliday estate 
Willan C ——— 
63, 201 
(d) Acreage held by small landowners: 
ag, hl small landowners, averaging 142 acres 
Co a a ea a ae PT Bae ange beam ee A 107, 244 


219, 040 
— 
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Acreage held by corporations 
Acreage held by large landowners 
Acreage held by small landowners_--__-----------~..-..--.. 107; 244 


WII. mee 219, 040 
ASHLEY COUNTY, ARK. 
(a) Total acreage in flood way..-.--.---.------.-..-.-....- 82, 489 
Acreage owned corpora 5 
55 Stat te Life Werte A ESS reer O Ea le 80 
National Cooperage (o 880 
Missouri State Life Insurance Co 320 aes 
(e) Acreage held by large land owners: d 
Alexander & Young_.._-.-..-.--_...-.-_ 1. 120 
W. B. De Lampert e eee, 7, 475 
TTT ee 1, 715 
Bi OS GROCER sae ee es ee 5i 
YS eee ee N 3. 205 
B. A. Blankenship- 64 
R. L. McKinney 3, 997 
W. B. Bynum. 1, 600 
J. H. Caldwell 667 
E. C. Morsheimer 2, 000 
J. S. O. Neal. 651 
Mary Bain Sherrill 970 
p 24, 600 
(å) csi, i held by small land owners : 
107 small land owners, averaging 61 acres each. 6, 609 
Total acreage in Ashley County 32, 489 
SUMMARY 
Acreage held by corporations 1. 280 
Acreage held by large land owners , 600 
Acreage held by small land owners 6, 609 
Nt ee IES 6 Se EES RE pea oe LEN reed Suh 32, 489 
MOREHOUSE PARISH, LA, 
(a) Total acreage in flood wax 233, 860 
=: 


(b) Acreage 8 19 7 corporations : 
P, Kimb. 


Walker 4 9 400 
Bonita Lumber Co- aS, — 10, 520 
Louisville Cooperage Co — 15, 640 
Interstate Cooperage Co — 48, 120 
Morehouse Planting Co #800 
Chess-Wymond 64 
Southern Carbon Co 800 
Holly Ri 
Tensas Delta Land Co- 
Public-school 
(e) A hela by 1a land W 
c) Acreage he rge landowners : 
OW, Nabe eee S 2, 800 
A. N. pan 
1 Hunter 06 
J. L. 
W. E. Hopkins —.— 
W eee erteaetet eed esis 
C. H. Henkel 
M. 2, 
E. 
Pi 7 
W. C 3. 640 
EG: 900 
G. B. Shirkney 1. 120 
L, Higginbotham , 780 
NR EY, pelted DESIR SRS Se EO 640 
MESERIA Veal Sa Iie Se EEN ee 1,920 
25 —. K ADSR 4 
R Barham — 8. 
BoC. Singleton oS Sa 640 
x 1. 0 
W. 84 
J. 8. 
N. N. 
W. 8. 
25 E. 
pes 
J. B. W 
I. A. 
J. V. 
D. W. 
W. L. 
W. T. 
Naff & Lewis 
Dunn & Pugh 
G mtn & U phe 
ri ur 
71, 300 
(d) seer et nein by small landowners : 
downers, averaging 200 acres each 54, 400 
Total acreage in Morehouse Parts 233, 860 
—_== 
SUMMARY 


Acreage held — corporations.. 


Acreage held by landowners. 71, 800 
Acreage held by small landowners. * 
iL EP, OE AP ER St AEN SINS PON Sy eres ns Se se ENS 288, 860 
WEST CARROLL PARISH, LA. 
(a) Total acreage in flood way —— 129, 552 
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(b) * owned by corporations: 
oneer Cooperage Co „ 82, 000 


Frank James Co. (Ltd.) — 7,084 
fd ae Tate! ae terra bet eed Laps RR SRT aa 588 
BF. 8 (ine) — 18, 103 
mer Clothing Co. 3 
Tensas Delta Land: „„ 116 
TTT 5, 090 
Federal 3 eee e 120 
Graves Bros. (Inc.) 150 
Hoosier Veneer Co- 1, 088 
Bank of Kilbourne_ 20 
Bank of Oak Grove — 29 
Bank of West Carroll = 80 
Singer Sewing Machine Cı 6, 000 15 85 
, 524 
(e) tg oe by large landowners: 
T—T—T—T—T—T—T— enn 1, 979 
8. e 8 — 2,060 
D. B. by i ESTE OR ITI OT 
Mrs. Ruby G. Hunt 1, 68! 
H. V. Richardson 26' 
L Te SE TR TL OS 
H. W. Graves 
W. C. Buchanan 
H. M. Spain 
Evander Wilber 
Clyde Turner__ 
eorge Croak. 
W. A. Heddric 
John and Joe Jon 
M. Melntosh 
Lillie J. Bowers 
N — 721 
Nickey U 842 
S gh oF a DS SEES IE SRI 800 
Os EE Rs OR ain a a 833 
ae TTT 747 
24, T05 
(a) sey Y held yA small landowners: 
361 small landowners, averaging 95 acres each__..__ 34, 323 
Total acreage in West Carroll Paris 129, 552 


SUMMARY 
Acreage held by corporations 
Acreage held by large landowners. 
Acreage held by small landowners. 


2 gir) fet Se a Oe BSE SU ah tae Elta alates 19882 
— — 
OUACHITA PARISH, LA. (NO, 1) 
(a) Total acreage in flood way 53, 928 
— 2—̈U 


(Does not include back- ao territory around Bosco.) 
(b) 0 erand: by corporations 
nnin, r 
3 Co 


Major Stave C 
West Virginia Timber Co 
Ouachita National Bank 


McGuire Cattle Co 
Anderson Land & 1 C 
‘0. 
Co 


Biedenharn Realt: 
Arant Investmen 


29, 025 


E. M. Srat 


Ella G 


(d) Acreage held by small landowners: 
58 small landowners, averaging 140 acres each 8, 100 


Total acreage in Ouachita Paris 


SUMMARY 
Acreage held by corporations 
Acreage held by large landowners. 
Acreage held by small landowners- 


OUACHITA PARISH, LA, (No. 2) 


(a) Total acreage in flood way 445 43, 279 
(Territory affected by backwater around end of 
levee at Bosco.) 
(b) ir vii owned by 8 
r a 160 
TT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T——— E 1, 265 
CoD. Brooks. (ine) ce 698 
POW PROP) PUN Se Sug eee hoon ene 100 
Linwill Saw S 176 
nee. 160 
West Virginia Timber Co—— 480 
Major Stave (o 140 
Arant Investment Co_ 156 
T. G. Easterling & Co. 320 
Groves Planting Co- 380 
Tensas Lumber Co- 40 
Manning & Faust 819 


4. 894 
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x Acreage held by la landowners: 
(e) E BH y large 


ST A a —— 2, 500 
Hofman 1, 200 
Joe Gratz 1, 966 
J. H. Rhymes 1, 520 
Frank Stubbs 1, 280 
Mrs. W. H. McHen 1, 985 
J. H. and R. V. M. Cordeil 1, 400 
BEG sermon a 660 
»» ie 
ts. D. L. Cowan — — a a ananas 
— H 14,032 
d) Acreage held by small landowners: 
ste 200 small 3 averaging 122 acres each. 24, 353 
Total acreage in Ouachita Parish (backwater) — 43. 279 
SUMMARY 
Acreage held by corporations____...-------------_-~-~--~--- 4, 894 
Acreage held by large landowners_-..----.------------_ — 14,032 
Acreage held by small landow ners 24, 353 
43, 279 
= 
RICHLAND PARISH, LA. 
(a) Total acreage in flood way 203, 400 
—— 
b) Acreage owned by corporations: 
W P S eee ge — 00D 
E. Sondheimer Co- Sei 1,520 
Holly Ridge Lumber Co. 20 
Mengel Co- 0 
Foust Bros, Lumber Co 2, 160 
Wayne Land & Timber Co 20, 080 
Rosengrant & Ducomb Co_ 1, 120 
Marshfield Stave Co — 100 
Tensas Delta Land Co 15, 340 
Tf —— eee 640 
Ouachita National Bank 1, 280 
England Planting (45 1, 840 
Stone-Jones Land & Timber Co 1, 480 
Kinsell- Summers estate 4,120 eer 


(e) 9 large landowners : 


. 1. 640 
E. F. Justice 1, 040 
J. A. Hemler 2. 820 
P. P. Norman 1. 880 
Stubbs estate 1, 880 
W. T. Jones. 1. 680 


* 


d) 8 held by small landowners: 
4 small landowners, averaging 184 acres 
ea 


PES ESOS UTE Eo ral a SPR FEE IST 82, 820 
Total acreage in Richland Paris 203, 400 
SUMMARY 
Acreage held by corporations__.....-.-.-...-----...-.-._- 
Acreage held by large landowners__-__-_ 


Acreage held by small landowners. 


CALDWELL PARISH, LA. 


(a) Total acreage in flood waz 111, 818 
(b) Acreage owned by corporations: 
Southern States Ken — Te a 1, 349 
Trout Creek, Tall Timber & Good Pine Lum- 
RS Osteen bee E ees eee 53, 010 
Investors Manufacturing Co- 2,543 
Caldwell Bank —.— 40 
Standard Lumber Co 80 
Riverton Lake Lumber Co. 64 
Citizens Progressive Bank 360 
Federal land bank 40 
—— 57,486 


e) Acreage held by large landowners: 
x? Mrs. M. Da 


Ste- 
88888888885 


(e) Acreage held by large landowners—Continued 
Mrs. L. E. Grove 


E 773 
David Dunn 851 
A, L. Win. 954 
Mrs. J. F. G1 758 
18. 444 
(d) Acreage held by small landowners : 
247 small landowners, averaging 145 acres each. 35, 888 
Total acreage in Caldwell Paris 111, 818 
SUMMARY 
Acreage held by corporations „„ 


Acreage held by large landowners. 
Acreage held by small landowners 


FRANKLIN PARISH, LA. 


(a) Total acreage in flood waz 77 107, 782 
— 
(b) 8 owned by corporations: 7 
ensas Delta Land C 22 10, 346 
Tensas Basin levee board 350 
Metropolis Bending Co. , 060 
Winnsboro State nk- 540 
Wit n —— — 9, 380 
E. J. Kiper & Co_______ — 80 
West Virginia Timber Co a 820 
Pardue Bros. 965 
A. A. Bush 140 
Brooks & Son 41 
27, 722 
(e) Acreage held by large landowners : 
Githert &-Hobgood 22.5. =.= 2 5 ee 1. 100 
W. S. Desha c cinn 802 
Mrs. M. V. Moore 840 
M. P. Daily estate 680 
T. J. Mathews, sr 640 
W. B. Grayson, sr. = 800 
TB. Gilbert cnc a ie VB BRO 
S CEASE 700 
Vie FN ee eS a ee 800 
Gilbert, Hurdle & Walden 1. 200 
Mrs. M. B. Wigger 640 
II. II. Buie estate. 2, 270 
II. A. Bule 1. 280 
J. R. Woolridge. 660 
J. R. Howington 710 
ice. Moore & Strahan_ 960 
Curry, McConnell & Sartor- 640 
2 0 —. —. —— 680 
Mrs. M. D. Mason estate 1,600 
Airs. H. Eminger 2 Se 810 
23, 232 
(d) Acreage held by small landowners: 
528 small landowners, averaging 108 acres each 56, 828 
Total acreage in Franklin Paris 107, 782 
SUMMARY 
Acreage held by corporations . 
Acreage held by large landowners 232 


Acreage held by small landowners____-__---___-__-________ 


— 


CATAHOULA PARISH, LA, 
3} Total acreage in flood way 2, 591 
b) Acreage owned by corporations_ 
c) Acreage held by large landowners_ 
d) W held by small landowners: 


small landowners, averaging 130 acres ench . 2. 591 


Total acreage in Catahoula Paris 2. 391 

SUMMARY 
Acreage held by large eee, None. 
ge held by small landowners_-__--_______-______-_ 2. 591 
i) PS a ae ay af I EL eas NS Od 2,591 


— 
Tabulation of ownership 5 lands in Bocuf River flood way below Sicily 
Island—Backirater area 


LA SALLE PARISH 


Corporations : Acres Acres 
Highlatd Yarm Co. ee eS 520 
Tensas) Delta land (Cos ee 64, 113 
— — 04. 633 
e . 2. 885 
TOR Pee RE Fah BLE ES ESTA SL i Rt BER of Ss 67, 518 


Large owners: 


MOTORS o —T—T—T—T— ore 640 
AAV E s A S EOE 940 
— 1,580 
Corporations : 
Central Development Co- 120 
Chie Lumber & Coal Co- 120 
Lee Lumber Co 880 1420 
ieee 8.180 
ETT—PT—T—T—T—P—T—T—T—T———T—T—————— LES 10, 880 
fs = o 
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RAPIDES PARISH Corporations : Acres Acres 

Large owners: Acres Acres American Investing Co- 490 

Cg es Sa SE S ee Soe — 818 Avoyelles Bank & Trust Co 240 

Ryland. A. Wea sos ae 683 TTT 

S. A. Robt. Rider T! Godchaux Realt, 1 — ePNIERS 

3 RG Be ae SEs E 1, 567 Hartis tyman. Coz. ~ 2. caret ei R 

3, 858 National Lumber “Co. & Ice Co 

Corporations : Naples Lumber Co- 

Alexandria Lumber Co 620 Commercial Estate — eee 

Eota Realty Co 9, Gulf Land Co. 


Lanier Oil & ‘Gas 
Lee Lumber Co. 


Taree owners: 
Adams, John T 
Alexander, J. 8. 
Alexander, T., 
Beitzhoover, 
Bryan, Mrs. A 2 
eon rx 2, 183 
Calhoun, W. 1. 980 
Davis, Samuel P. 


Large owners: 2 
LOL TE TSS Seats CE Te Se A tee 4, 428 
Conn, F. K 950 


Feltus, pire E. 


8, 993 


1, 982 
2. 936 
ge 
Nispera Wi Aone ee 1, 720 746 
Norton, Oliver B 1, 185 3. 050 
S J Ro oe 1, 390 3.056 
Peck), W. 6-=-3-~- 2, 377 8.254 
Prichard. C. E., estate 1.430 2 644 
ichardson, W. 2. 212 73 700 
eS ee ee ae 1, 093 s 2, 054 
Smith & Handing E PE EE ASEM SIEGES 983 1, 205 
Spencer, Miss A 1, 282 1.530 
Stearns, D. M 2, 815 1. 52 
Taliaferro, R. 1 2, 739 1. 700 
Ulrichs, Joseph 8 644 1, 594 
Webb, Dr. A. A 730 5, 326 
Wilkinson, C. A 691 2.480 
Winston, H. L 4151522 A Sees Brod... . 2, 300 
Wilsen, $ 4 48 1. 250 
Wooden, D. E T 688 1. 040 
Fee er 2, 204 2,906 
WONG SEE acne einer ere a ene 1, 384 1, 250 
— — 70, 059 2 950. 
Corporations : ° 442 
Phank TTT TTT 1, 007 2, 900 
Bayou Land & aoe Co., Hattiesburg.______-- 1, 835 3. 760 
Catahoula Realty Co 80 rte: 15 635 
Cypress Shingle: Co 6 Hinderleider, J „ 44 
Crusader Pipe Line Co 9 Hall, Edwin a ne 2,561 
Delta Hardwood Co 6. 289 Merrerve eae — 18 
Dunbarton Planting Co- 31 Schiele, estate o 1, 300 
k, S. J. H 1: 5868 | Bank of Commerce and heirs < ria 
First National Ban arper 
Fisher Lumber Corporation 881 ano 
Graham Stove & Hardware Co 4, 936 eae 
Grant Timber & Manufacturing Co. (Inc.) 9, 870 j 110 
Harrisonburg State Ba 240 vane 
Hyman, Harris & Co- 270 Š 177 
Josephine Land Co 1. 298 1.425 
Lasalle State Bank 50 95 
Lorimer, William, Lumber Co E 16 
McWilliam Marsh (by anis Lumber Co.) BEC 


Naples Lumber Co 57 2 


8. 
Wade, estate al Mrs. C. J. 


Tensas Delta Land Co--------------------—-—— Barebus, Miss Ilona 


Tensas Delta Land and Monohand Land Co Brown, F B. 
Thompson, W. B., & Co 642 Berymer. F. 0________ 
Three Rivers Hardwood Lumber Co ees 19 Engle, G CIEE 
Utley Holloway Sawmill Co — Ap SOR Leonard, A. 2 
Zenoria Lumber Co. (Inc.) — ä A 246 ` Saunders, R. ß 
— 181, 236 Splane, Mrs. E. E 
Bimalk owners (C196) oo ee S 72, 899 Stacey, estate of Anna Lee 
JJ PP TTT ESS 
Thomas, J. 
AVOYELLES PARISH Brooks, Mont 
Large owne Zurhellen, J. 
Gariing tan a Ts eae op asa ae ere 8, 000 3 II. 
Gardiner, 8. 777 55 
PN 


Coco, J. 
Cote” Howard 
Peters, E 
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Targe owners—Continued Acres Acres | Large owners—Continued, Acres Acres 
Reynolds, Johnson, H. A. & Grace 729 
Balch, Geo. Leonard, A. B 1, 000 
8 Rhodes, Mrs. Grace 1. 157 
rown, Bowman, F. 1,311 
urgin, J Duffy, F. J 1, 020 
8 Ingell, C. E 1.319 
Wilds, B. 8 Bure,’ Mrs. Josep 310 
Grey, W. W. Fr „ E 702 
Grilin, Mrs. Fee, Mamie K 800 
Learned, A. 183, 405 Hay, W LAL CT E SSSR 1, 200 
0 tions: y M. 2, 514 
Dating Lana. Co Shelly, à FCC 
Siok ot ton 500 Stone, 55%) LERNER TRACE ELUTE IS YE EEL 
ank cot. Commeres — Hiwkisal Bi (oe ee em NETE E 884 
Concordia Realty, Milli lanting Co 15, pees Jacobs, P. © 676 
Bank of New Roa TIE — ——!ꝛ [— 
First National Bank (Hattiesburg).— 798 — . — 2 3 T 2, = 
National Box Co TTT — g 800 Sonic ee eee see 
Pereifull Patto O'Brien, ‘Townsend & Brown—— 2.743 aih de, EE AEN SRILA BE N AT 
Bank of Commerce ae eed etnies ti A pew 8 15 N E Gap 
Warnicut Planting —: ee 0S y g E 1 Annie M 
FFF J%CCCCCCGG0C0T( E 
n ore wis SRI 927 3 
1 W. 5—— — — N Burn Plant. C0psa sees a ea READ 
can Life Insurance Co 1, 761 Pan American Life Insurance C6 2,169 
Penrod Jurdan Lumber Co 6, 307 
8, 246 Smith Ball: Luniber d 2 , 576 
30 Wilbert Sons Lumber & Shingle Co 450 
13 Bank Of Baton -Ronko ok EAS 15 
a ron Mortgage Co. 3 FFT 
oo F at Mationsl Bask OF POE eee 413 
Ure 8 e 240 First National Bank of Hattiesburg------------ 4 875 
Britton & Koontz Bank BETTE SETA Gaal ley Holloway & Co — 4 means 
Gene Tuner 8 Manufacturing Co 5. os Small owners (184) 38, 884 
TCT Ate 22. 1 
Natchez Investment Co- 2. 2 Petal eee Poe eS ee Gs ae ae ee ae — 198, 824 
797 A — 
z 5 Tabulation of ownership of lands in Atchafalaya flood way 
Graham Stave & Heading 107 F 
McGraw & Perkins — 1,530 Large owners: 
Mittendorf, Bradley Co 586 Adam, Joseph_______-____.--..-___-._.____._ 1,220 
outhern States Realty 1. 644 8 a SESE RET LG BT RE Ee 686 
xter, Forest Hardwood Co 8, 653 „„ SS th BL 
Bullis & Thomas T Case, 8 5 Vi J. kenna e NT , 806 
Concordia Abstract Realty Co 977 Laren —1—————.————— 4. 100 
Thomas & Bulls eS — i, 740 —: oe RS — 1 as 


Martin; 6 


Weodme £ World 
no W 
191. 153 
n TTT reel 105 
TOS Rey EE RS PSR i a SU MAS SL OLS AIR — 417, 663 
TENSAS PARISH 
Large owners: 
Curry, JOme r éðͤ . 1S OOO 
Estate aes ‘curry. ..... 1. 300 
1, 820 6, 1 
660 Voorhdes: e.. ee 989 
1, 970 71, 067 
1, 385 Corporations : 
1, 500 A rh sh eee 
2, 440 2,511 
1, 219 85 
2, 030 2, 431 
3, 209 80 
712 77 
1. 040 118 
1. 015 1, 430 
1, 886 8 738 
1, 680 Broussard, Ed, S. E John E. Schwing- 1, 029 
1, 024 Brownell Drews Lumber Co. (Ltd.) we 200 
3, 209 Brownell Drews Lumber Co. (Ltd.) ae 400 
1, 040 Brownell Drews Lumber Co. (Itd.)----- 4, 262 
2, 473 Chapman, Storm Lu Co. (Inc.) 1. 800 
1, 285 Cotton po Crprets CO b 340 
846 Coyle, H. F., and J. R. Rarble -an 1, 293 
820 tal, Sam. and John B. Bü as ip ORS 
640 Grace Thomas Go 300 
759 Gulf Refining Co. of Louisiana_ 1, 243 
759 Hiller-Hyman Co. (Ltd.) 5 
1, 160 William P. Hodges & Norman Breaux Lumbe: 5,177 
ms, 877 Humble Oil & Refining 0 486 
Rennis= Mrs. My WA Or AA 719 Heyman Harris & Co. 1 160 
Deason, pS NE aE PRIESTS Fp LENS NS ROR GARE 640 Ideal Land & Improvement 3. 058 
Fowler. A 2, 400 Jeanerette Lumber Co. (Ltd.) — 8. 218 
Hopkins, pg ps M FE ee ASE RSA ss OO Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Co. (Ltd.) — 297 
Ha J. 690 . oct ee a S 955 
Shelly, Mrs. M., estate of-__----------------_- 1,114 ATT — | ae em 
Ng Ue ARE ope 5 2S RECESS, SPREE TA eat 596 Kyle Lumber Co. (Ltd)) 1, 823 
Burton, Dr. W. M 738 Louisiana Land & Sasttag Go z LCS ree 338 
Carpenter, N. L. eee eee Louisiana Land & Planting r R U Milling. —.-..- 
Hughes, Charie A 3 940 Trving, R. SSR ER ye 
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Corporations—Continued Acres Acres 
Levert, St, John (ne) eas 182 
SC 2, 500 
1 Miss Edith 730 
Morse, J. F. Clifford, and W. H. Whatley... 8, 482 
Norman-Breanx Lumber Co. 6 044 
1, 410 
80 Oil C . 270 
un — 8———ͤ—õ—Eõ——3᷑K²ẽ — = — 
E TTT 8. 389 
Thompson, A. H., and 6. Johnson 6. 033 
Luckens, Ben Franklin, 8 John W. Lewis 972 
Wilbert, A., Son Lumber & Shingle Co 4,912 
Williams, S. B., Cypress Co. (Ltd.), plant No. 1- 25, 535 
Williams, S. 5 Co. (Ltd.), plant No. 2- 2. sas 
Bernard Fish Co——— 189, 007 
Small owners (259) ~.-----.--..-----. 2-5 enn 24, 314 
Motel a a aha Tx 284, 388 
IBERVILLE PARISH 
Large owners: 
Angelloz, A. H 2, 349 
naldso TT 
Morse, J. 
Prohaska, 
62, 799 


Felican ans 1 
Ruth Oll & Realty Co- 
Baist, L. & 4250 Coz. 
Hutdle hie. TTT 
W. i 2 80 Sons L. & S. Co 
Crotten By Pete ae hs — 
Fetis Croneen Co. so oe 
Bayou Hooper ang — — — — 
pendas; R. & J. 


E eR 
Brawnell, Drew L., Co. 
Cotton Bros 
5 pane Co. 
Kyle Lumber Co 
Louisiana Land & Planting C0 
Ryeade Oil Corporation 
Waddell Williams Lumber Co- 
F. B. Williams Cypress Co-.—..........-_..... 


pt BN Gy) ee a 


14, 320 
Corporations : 
Adeline Sugar Co... 3, 492 
Rio Bravo Oil Co.. 1 
Southern States Realty Co 2 
As Yer Ca cS —— 
Laws Realty Co 
Kyle Lumber Co 
Bteriing Magar OO 
rling Sugar Co- 
Shady Side 888 „TTT 
Victoria Sugar C 
Cotton Bros. Cypress Co- 
Bass Uye & Lacuzzo 
Louisiana Syrup & Canning Co 
ons. Co. 
organ City Co- 660 
Morgan City Co. (In 2, 867 
The Polourde Deve “lopment 76 
T ELNE: C DE: Co 112 
The Texas Co- 25 
Walsh, D. C., & Co 64 
Whitney Building „ 5, 094 
( 6. 794 306 
Small; owners 5). 13, 424 
Toia age a Sgro eer MF eye pe La — 63,145 
—— 
POINTE COUPEE PARISH 
Large owners 
Baxton, 988 
Crews, 956 
Glynn 675 
— 5 D. B 657 
Major, P. 1, 415 
Provoety, O: & Asc.) ... —— 
os son, D. 


APRIL 4 


ST, MARY PARISH 


rage Co 
Dieu Lumber Co 


Se g & Shingle 
Sherbourne Industries (Iue.) 
Celtie Land & Improvement C 
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Corporations—Continued. 
point Coupee Land Co. 


0 

TTT 398 
Lamit Oi cet Sg Ne te 5 

N 260 

1, 886 

, 886 
TTT 


AYOYELLES PARISH 
Large owners: 
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54, 907 
46, 413 


— 180, 687 
En 


Biakenwood, K 6ͤ„4„%:0' — 859 
88 | NE [FIER SUSE — Lo 
ppe A o E EOE 
Gauthier, W 4,470 
Godchaux, 4,470 
Hickman 770 
Morgan, Y -~ 1,400 
Means, D. B 640 
Nolin, P. 1, 090 
Norw ..... % 
Perkins & Holden ROR RIE 967 
17, 247 
Corporations : 
Avoyelles Bank & Trust Co 160 
Avoyelles Wholesale Grocery Co 22 
Bexmere Co ime 1, 990 
Desha Lumber Co.. 620 
El so Discount Co 300 
ih Ty | 
3 ee . 
Woodsi (0. A EE A ae 1, 651 
Yellow Bayou Gin & Planting Co 930 
TTT 14, 450 20. 886 
San one ,, ð⅛¹ -d rh Os TTS 
T Ore ange Sa eg E S nne 
—̃ — — 
ST. LANDRY- PARISH 
640 
640 
660 
1, 620 
1. 664 
3, 028 
N 1. 635 
Hass, Mrs. Janet R., and Nathalie Hass Kirsch... 3. 601 
FC E E eae ee eee ee 1, 000 
ae CS U ees SEE ——— 660 
ooo TTT 637 
F N =, —:. Da paka 653 
Lawler, Cen 2, 800 
Lewis, Warren „447 
Melmus, Fred ---..--- 927 
Mertz, Mrs. Henrietta- 640 
Murphy, Wm. M-.--.- 5, 435 
Merts, Mrs. Albert A U4. 640 
Meyer, et Hed ¢ Nig Bit ESS page ae CE — 1,605 
Morrison, Mrs. Mary J_-~-.-...--.-.-_-...... 826 
Woman W: x . ae 18, 410 
Penick, Dr. N. A ' 824 
Perkins, J. A... ~~. 582 
Perkins, J. A. 93 
Penick, Dr 1, 582 
Qurhn. E. C — 640 
Richard, Eugene Gerdy - — 786 
Veazie, widow and heirs of E. F 1. 515 
ATT — 19, 680 
Watter: ‘Chavet —! — aS 640 
nne 667 
81, 977 
Corporations : 
Anchor Sawmill: Co... enn santo cs 160 
Brooklyn Cooperage Co 22, 515 
Bank of Lafayette & Trust Co- s 780 
Bank of Planters & Trust. = 360 
Board of Missions, M. K. Church South 680 
Brewer Neinstelt Lumber Co. 6, 956 
Botany a Lumber Co- 8, 042 
Caldwell, W. E. Co = ä e 
Canal Comm. T. & 8. Bank.. 1, 399 
De Blieux Lumber Co- ĩũ„..! 4 
Dap ye PT Re se . a y OR 
Eicher Woodland Lumber Co 640 
Felger Lumber Co ake — 1118 
Fred Brenner Lumber Co 1, 003 
Godchaux Realty Co 8, 020 
Globe Tailoring Co 160 
Fiyman, Harris & Co- 1, 650 
Martin, Ber. Lumber CO- —.— 820 
Nesson, J. O., Lumber Co. B, 107 
Pelonson St. Landry Securit 240 
Planters Bank & Trust Co 280 
Penick ‘Molasses . ̃ .. 62 
Palmetto Mercantile Co- 19 
Parish Bank & Trust Co- 440 
Sandelheimer, E., & Co- 1, 482 
Southern States Realty.. 225 
a $ 
rlin, r 
Swain Nasen Lumber Co 80 


‘ 
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Acres Acres 
15, 316 
5, 340 
241 
82, 829 
DATAREA Tiara CET toe RE A T EO EAN! 48,916 
pt RAISIN INS Rae dN Ea foe oedn oe NU eae MSN A bE 2 
= 
ASSUMPTION PARISH 
Large owners : 
MIDA MIE Dr — 846 sis 
Corporations : 
Brownell- Drews 2, 208 
Wilbert, A., & Sons 296 
Waties & Guion. 123 
Cumba A E Oaa oain a 7,177 
9, 894 
e,, e toile 1, 037 


45,174 
Corporations : 
Atchafalaya Bay Ship Channel co oo 1, 480 
Border Research Corporatlon 89, 518 
Brownell-Drews Lum . 440 
Lo OCD enen 22, 347 
TNA Cauta Co, (EAO Vac E A s S 64, 499 2 21 
12 
e E E EA ERSTE 8830 
pt pS EES BE es SE ETE 174, 418 
IBERIA PARISH 
Large owners: 5 
Bourgeois & 237 51168———.—.—.——. 
* 
Corpore tome $ 4 3 
merican paing Y ˖ eee 38 
Bank Of: Loresuyile. <2 5 ee 30 
Bayou Pigeon Oil Mineral Co_ Da 400 
Bernard Wagon Work Co.. 128 
Brownell-Drews Lumber Co 2, 990 
Cotton Bros. Cypress Co- 2, 593 
Federal Land Bank of New Orleans 30 
Gulf Refining Co. of Louisiana_.._ 869 
e e G T 18. 222 
RE Sp iret ee eas P 73, 222 


ABOVE BENEFITS AFFECT LANDS, BONDS, AND OTHER PROPERTY 


The foregoing data affects only one phase of the problem be- 
cause every debt in the alluvial valley, whether represented by 
bonds, mortgage, or other evidence, will be increased in value. 
Those who have taken over millions of acres of farm lands on 
mortgages and have vacant houses and deserted farms subject 
to heavy taxes will gladly exchange places with the above-named 
owners of property whose holdings in the flood ways to be sold 
to the Federal Government at high prices will be less than 25 
per cent of their holdings on the average, and in many cases will 
become a gold mine without local contribution. 

Examine section 4 of the bill. It will stand close inspection 
because it was written by railway attorneys and inserted in 
both Senate and House bills without the change of a comma so 
far as I could determine, for I examined an original copy fur- 
nished members of the committees by a high railway official, 
and it protects the railway even if it does not protect the Gov- 
ernment. That section, as heretofore stated, provides that when 
public service corporations—railways—change or relocate their 
tracks so as to take advantage of the complete flood control in- 
sured by the Goyernment, the Government must pay all their 
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costs of relocation and damages (?) unless “special” benefits 
can be shown, 
RAILWAYS ESPECIALLY PROFIT 

The railways are likely to be immune from any contribution 
under that proposal. Such prospective “damages” to the 11 
railways in the valley from past floods were estimated by their 
engineers at $71,000,000, but will probably reach, in loss of 
business and actual injuries, to over $100,000,000. In the 1927 
flood these roads stated to the committee their direct damages 
reached $6,318,000, which did not include losses in business and 
other like injuries. 

Before the House committee the Illinois Central Railway engi- 
neer, Mr. Blaess, presented their case, as did ex-Senator 
Lorimer in the case of property owners, of whom he is one 
of inany interested in the flood districts. These railways, Mr. 
Blaess, alleges, would present claims of $71,835,000 against the 
Government for relocation of their tracks, bridges, and so forth, 
to fit the plans for flood control. Protection to the railways 
from floods, protection to landowners, and increased business 
and profits because of flood control at Government expense does 
not enter into the equation. The roads want the money, and 
although the Illinois Central Railway has had the most profit- 
able year, during 1927, of its existence, I am informed, no 
“special benefits,” it is predicted, will be found to offset any 
part of Federal Government expenditures. 

This railway charge of damages of possibly $100,000,000 against 
the Government is also considered in the minority report at- 
tached to these remarks. 

OWNERSHIP OF 4,000,000 ACRES 


In connection with the ownership of lands in the flood ways 
I have been furnished, at my request, a tabulation showing 
265 corporations and 553 large owners of lands, each of whom 
have over a square mile—640 acres—in the flood ways, indi- 
cating three times that acreage on the average that will be 
protected outside the flood ways. 

Other data that may be of interest on the same matter is 
herewith set forth. 
Summary of property ownership in flood ways—Final corrections made 


Boeuf flood way above 
Sicily Island 
Per cent 
Backwater below Sicily 
Islan 


131 


Grand total.. 1,757,560} 1,101,154] 6, 501 


C „ 


Small owner” owns less than 1 section 640 acres. 


Summary of property ownership in flood toays—Corporations and large 
owners 


Acreage held by corpora- | Acreage beld by large 
tions (varying amounts) | owners (over 640 acres) 


427, 411 


: FE EAS ec) 4, 804 646, 869 380, 557 
N 4,213 1. 074, 280 
Atchafalaya flood Way 205 | 3,333 683, 280 

Grand total | 460 1, 101, 154 


3,821 | 1,757, 560 


ji Note.—Corporations holding less than 640 acres, 195; corporations holding more 
than 640 acres, 265; total, 460. owners holding over 640 acres, 553. 


NO STATES WITHOUT DEBTS 
It has been urged that Southern States have suffered severely 
from floods and that they are entitled to special consideration 
from that fact. I am in sympathy with that argument to the 
extent of urging early prosecution of the flood-control plan and 
that provision of law requiring one-third contribution on the 
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lower Mississippi River approved March 1, 1917, quoted in the 
former minority report attached hereto, should be waived or 
modified in all and every case where the locality can not assume 
any part of the burden even by a governmental loan, placing 
authority for such determination in the hands of responsible 
agencies of the Government. That can be provided in an amend- 
ment to the bill later to be offered. 

The following debt comparison of six Northern States, how- 
ever, and six Southern States speaks for itself. The per capita 
debt in the Northern States averages almost double that of the 
Southern States. To be absolutely fair this may be in part met 
by increased wealth per capita in the first six States, but with- 
out other data the facts presented indicate that if these States 
now to be exempt from contribution gave, like California, for a 
primarily local improvement that they would do only what other 
States are compelled to do. The comparison follows: 

California, after its people have spent $100,000,000 on its 
Sacramento Valley, now offers to contribute two-thirds of the 
cost of the $51,000,000 additional improvement, of which the 
State government is to contribute $17,000,000, the valley resi- 
dents an equal amount, and the Federal Government the re- 
maining $17,000,000. California now has a State and local debt 
(Statistical Abstract, 1926, p. 220) reaching $16,582,000, based 
on last reports available, and the per capita indebtedness of 
$142.81 is more than double that of any of the States affected 
by floods in the lower Mississippi Valley. I am not offering 
any argument as to the injustice exercised toward California 
and its people beyond a brief statement of the facts existing in 
a country when every State must contribute its part of the tax 
for all public improvements and for any work that increases the 
holdings of the Mississippi Valley corporations and landowners 
hereinbefore named: 


Debt burdens of certain States year 1922 
[Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1926, p. 220] 


For the student a brief comparison of conditions as shown 
by income and profits taxes and other revenues is also offered 
which has a bearing on the same general subject: 


Internal revenue—Receipts by States 


(Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1926, p. 174. 
thousunds of dollars! 


All figures in 


$1, 510, 489 
251, 748 


With this statement I attach the minority report to H. R. 
8219, which, under the head of local contribution, discusses the 
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situation presented by this bill and shows beyond cavil how 
unjust and unprecedented it is to undertake such a monstrous 
proposal for the Federal Government without requiring con- 
tribution from those well able to contribute. The minority 
report of 12 pages was buried between the 393 pages of the 
report submitted by Chairman Rem with 142 pages preceding 
239 pages following as an appendix. That part of the minority 
report signed by six Republican members of the committee 
which relates to “ contributions“ applies with equal force to the 
Senate bill as reported. 


[House Report No. 1072, Seventleth Congress, first session] 
Mrxority REPORT 


From the Committee on Flood Control, House of Representatives, March 
29, 1928. To accompany H. R. 8219 


In presenting this minority report we desire to express entire agree- 
ment with our committee colleagues as to the importance of enacting 
into law a complete flood-control system for the lower Mississippi 
River from Cairo to the Gulf of Mexico. 

We submit, however, that the bill reported by the committee, in our 
judgment, is defective in the following particulars: 

It offers no basis for a definite flood-control plan for the lower 
Mississippi River, 

It delays the adoption of any definite flood-control plan until a 
complete study of the Mississippi watershed shall have been made 
by a newly created commission of seven members, a majority of whom 
may be unfamiliar with the Mississippi River problem. 

It provides maximum flood-crest heights at Cairo, Arkansas City, 
and New Orleans, which heights have been arbitrarily and unwisely 
fixed without supporting evidence therefor. 

It exempts from local contribution all cost of construction and 
maintenance of such control works without reference to local benefits, 
ability to contribute, eventual cost to the Federal Government, or 
existing law. 

Detailed reasons for objections to these obvious defects in the bill 
are not here set forth, but we submit that— 

After a period of practically three months of hearings at which 300 
witnesses were heard, including civil and Army engineers, no sem- 
blance of a plan for flood control is provided by the bill. On the 
contrary, it provides for the appointment of a commission of seven 
members, who may be civil and Army engineers, which commission 
first is to begin and entirely complete a study of the entire Mississippi 
Valley watershed. A delay of a year or more is thereby threatened 
before any plan can be adopted for the lower Mississippi Valley. 

ARMY OR CIVILIAN ENGINEERS 


Nothing was presented or discussed in favor of a commission of 
seven members either by witnesses or in committee. 

Over $1,000,000,000 have been expended by Army engineers on 
rivers and harbors without question raised as to their efficiency or 
honesty. For many years they and the Mississippi River Commission 
have studied the varying moods of the Mississippi and have a knowl- 
edge and experience that is invaluable at this present time. After 
hesring all witnesses, including many civilian engineers, the committee 
did not by its action adopt or consider any flood-control plan for the 
Mississippi River recommended by any civilian engineer. The civilian 
experts did not always agree with the Army engineers nor with each 
other, particularly when the interests of clients or localities conflicted. 

The ouly plans before the committee during three months of hear- 
ings were those of the Mississippi River Commission, of which Colonel 
Potter, an Army engineer, is chairman, and the Jadwin plan, submitted 
by General Jadwin, Chief of Engineers. The Panama Canal was con- 
structed under the direction of an Army engineer, so it would seem 
that this agency, at all times loyal to the General Government, should 
receive careful consideration from Congress. 

IMPRACTICABLE GAUGE HEIGHTS 


Flood-crest heights at Cairo, Arkansas City, and New Orleans have 
been fixed in the bill without any dependable information or competent 
testimony or any proper consideration by the committee. The fol- 
lowing brief correspondence authoritatively expresses unanswerable 
objections to these gauge heights based on probable costs: 


Hous OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, February 16, 1928. 
Maj. Gen. EDGAR JADWIN, ý 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran GENERAL JADWIN: The engineering testimony taken by our 
committee is not yet available, but it is my recollection that in addi- 
tion to discussing the highest state of maximum floods to be prevented 
on the Mississippi River by your plan you gave estimates of increased 
costs if the flood crest was reduced at various points along the river. 

I know different members of the committe believe your evidence to 
be very clear and definite on this point, and for that reason I am asking 
you to furnish me with a general estimate of the cost to the Federal 
Government, without contribution, if the maximum flood crest is re- 
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duced at Cairo to 54 feet, at Arkansas City to 58 feet, and at New 
Orleans to 19 feet. 

These suggested flood heights, as I understand it, are reduced far 
below those recommended by the Mississippi River Commission and by 
your Board of Engineers as a safe maximum, and it is my impression 
that if the maximum flood crest is reduced to these figures the expense 
will be far in excess of the $296,000,000 estimate made by you for the 
complete flood-control works on the lower Mississippi. 

An early answer, with estimated cost of the reduction to such 
maximum flood heights at the points designated, will be greatly appre- 
ciated, 

Very respectfully, 
W. F. Korr. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICÐ OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1028. 
Hon. W. F. Rorr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mn. Korp: In reply to your letter of February 16, 1928, I win 
say that studies of the Mississippi problem soon made it clear to us 
that any attempt to restrain the flow line below the heights we used 
would be very expensive, if practicable at all. 

In estimating the cost of holding the maximum flood crest down to 
54 feet at Cairo, to 58 feet at Arkansas City, and to 19 feet at New 
Orleans we have used a combination of reservoirs and flood ways. 
The general estimate to accomplish this is about $1,400,000,000. 

The above estimate is based on preliminary examinations which 
assume average conditions and average unit costs, When such an 
estimate gives a figure obviously beyond all reason as to expense the 
investigation is carried no further. If such a project should be se- 
riously considered, it would be necessary to pursue the examination 
and make detailed surveys, borings, ete. With a mandate to hold the 
Mississippi River down to the stages referred to above, no responsible 
person could begin work without first spending considerable time— 
probably a year or more—making plans, 

Sincerely yours, 
EDGAR JADWIN, 
8 Major General, Chief of Engineers. 

From the foregoing opinion of the Government's Chief Engineer it 
appears that the enormous sum of $1,400,000,000 will be required to 
provide gauge heights fixed by the bill or an average of $1,500,000 per 
mile of the lower river for occasional flood protection, “ if practicable at 
all,” in addition to all cost of revetment, which alone is estimated at 
over $100,000,000, and other costs for maintenance and river improve- 
ment for navigation. 

It further appears from the Chief Engineer's letter that probably a 
year or more will be required by experts who are familiar with the 
Mississippi flood-control problem in making plans before construction 
work can begin. 

LOCAL CONTRIBUTION 


The bill provides that all flood-control improvements shall be paid by 
the Federal Government “without local contribution.” Levees, flood 
ways, spillways, and all other control works constructed to protect 
cities in the flood-control area and millions of acres of alluvial lands 
are thus to be protected and benefited entirely at Federal expense. 

This proposal against contribution goes beyond any plan yet offered 
for consideration. The Mississippi River Commission plan, Army engi- 
neers’ plan, and other plans now before Congress, at least require dona- 
tion of rights of way for river levees and one-third contribution accord- 
ing to existing law for levee building to present grade heights. 

Complete protection will make flooded lands 100 per cent productive 
in the richest valley in the country. If any sector is unable to meet its 
contribution and is essential to the complete plan, the Federal Govern- 
ment, through proper agencies, can be authorized to advance money on 
such terms as would be warranted. 

The Jadwin plan provided that flood ways or diversions like the Boeuf 
flood way of more than 1,000,000 acres shall be furnished to the Federal 
Government by the State. The committee bill requires that the Federal 
Government shall purchase or secure by condemnation this flood way 
and the Atchafalaya flood way and other lands in addition to construc- 
tion of works. 

Testimony before the committee is that in the proposed flood ways 
upward of 50 per cent of the land, or more, has had the valuable timber 
removed and is what is termed “ ecut-over land.” This cut-over land in 
some places was valued at $75 an acre by witnesses. On these tracts 
it was stated an average indebtedness exists of about $30 per acre repre- 
sented by drainage and levee bonds—bonds generally to be enhanced in 
value. 

This land is located in ancient flood ways used by the river when 
overfiowed prior to settlement. Other improved lands required for flood- 
protection purposes were estimated at far greater value. 

Many large land and timber owners have interests that may properly 
be subject to contribution where benefited by complete flood protection 
as evidenced by the testimony of ex-Senator Lorimer, as follows: 
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“Mr. Sears. Do I understand that you have some lands down there 
that will probably be overflowed lands? 

“Mr. LORIMER. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Sears. * * What is the future of these lands in case it is 
dedicated to overflow purposes? 

“Mr. LORIMER. If there was no break in the levees, no backwater 
* + they would have the same value as the same sort of lands in 
the Delta.” 

This bill will give complete flood protection so as to stabilize the 
levee and drainage bond market and furnish through the Government a 
cash customer for several times present values of land. Flood-way 
rights subject to overflow at intervals of from 2 to 14 years, depending 
on location, may thus cost the Federal Government upward of $150,- 
000,000, according to the liberality of local condemnation tribunals. 

Other questions of equal or greater importance require definite au- 
thoritative information of which Congress should have knowledge before 
determining matters of contribution hereinafter referred to. 

For example, a claim for damages against the Federal Government 
that may properly have equal equities with the timber company cut-over 
lands was offered by the testimony of several railway engineers. 


RAILWAY DAMAGE CLAIMS 


Mr. A. F. Blaess, chief engineer of the Illinois Central Railway Co., 
furnished the committee with an itemized estimate of damages that he 
contended will affect 11 railways in the valley due to a proposed read- 
justment of the several roads to new grades and other expenditures 
occasioned by the Jadwin flood-control plan. 

The engineers all contended with surprising unanimity that the 
Mississippi flood-control problem is not only national in its scope but 
that all future damages occasioned by the flood-contro] plans to railways 
or other private property should be paid for by the Federal Government. 
(Pp. 3777 to 3778, and many other pages of the hearings.) 

The future railway damages that the Government is expected to pay 
were estimated at $71,835,000. The testimony further disclosed that 
the Illinois Central Co.'s damage during the 1927 flood reached $6,318,000 
(p. 3779). To secure complete flood protection for this railway, in addi- 
tion to all other flood-control expenditures, the Government will thus 
pay to the Illinois Central Co. for railway changes $16,400,000, although 
the road's gross earnings for 1927 were stated to be $190,000,000. 

GOVERNMENT EXPENSE WITHOUT LOCAL CONTRIBUTION 


No effort is here made to estimate the exact cost of lower Mississippi 
River flood protection either by the committee plan or the Jadwin plan 
or the Mississippi River Commission plan, if without contribution. With 
limited contribution the commission offered a partial-relief plan for 
$407,000,000 and for complete control an estimate of $775,000,000. The 
Jadwin plan of $296,400,000 if constructed entirely at Government 
expense May reach over a halt billion dollars, while the House committee 
plan at gauge heights fixed in the bill will cost around $1,500,000,000 as 
shown by the engineer's estimate. 

To overestimate the cost is to be subjected to merited criticism, 
but to underestimate the proposed expense or seek to deceive our- 
selves by omitting or ignoring necessary items that must be pald is 
folly without parallel. 

If with this lower Mississippi financial problem to be faced Congress 
is prepared to have the Federal Government assume full payment, 
together with an estimated annual maintenance charge of $6,000,000, 
then the next step will be to determine on what basis contribution 
will be required for flood-control works on possibly a thousand other 
streams, large and small, when carried in an omnibus bill. The pub- 
lic building waste and omnibus method of legislation became a public 
scandal that has been recently abandoned, due in part to the public 
condemnation of such unbusinesslike methods, 

Brief consideration of the flood-control field will disclose possibili- 
ties for unlimited expenditures through the omnibus system of legisla- 
tion. The immediate importance of this fact relates to the plan of 
local contribution if any to be here adopted, in view of existing law. 

FLOOD CONTROL BILLS 


River and harbor projects, some of which now require local con- 
tribution are first recommended to Congress by Army engineers. These 
engineers under existing committee rules must approve all projects 
for purposes of navigation before they are reported by the committee. 
Over 80 per cent of the proposed navigation projects introduced and 
supported by Representatives in Congress have been rejected in the 
past by these engineers because unworthy of improvement. That rule 
protects the Government against improper expenditures however strongly 
urged by localities. 

A difference exists with flood control where no report by the Army 
engineers binds the committee or Congress. Based upon bills now 
before the Flood Control Committee, streams of insignificant size not 
capable of improyement for navigation or with any Federal interest 
Involved may be embodied if so determined by the committee in an 
omnibus bill. 

The field is all-comprebensive. Army engineers are not required to 
pass upon the cominercial values of any flood-control improvement, 
although the statute requires an examination before adoption. Ordl- 
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narily witnesses for flood control before congressional committees are 
directly or indirectly interested in securing Federal construction of 
their project. 

Among the 300 witnesses heard on the lower Mississippi River flood- 
control project, apart from the Army engineers representing the Gov- 
ernment, practically all advocated that the entire flood-control work 
constructed on that river and other rivers should be at Federal ex- 
pense—a natural frame of mind with interested parties. 

Eventually the cost of flood-control work, power, irrigation, and 
associated water uses, if once initiated at Federal expense, may reach 
beyond the wildest estimates, for if included in regular omnibus bills 
with a possible project in every State, the force will then be irresistible. 
If no Treasury surplus is available, such expenditures will be covered 
by bond issues as proposed by bills now pending before the committee. 

FLOOD-WAY SERVITUDE 


For untold centuries the lower Mississippi has carried off the waters 
of many States. During a full century the people living in the great 
Mississippi River Valley settled on these alluvial lands subject to over- 
flow and floods. They drained the swamps and built levees entirely 
at their own expense, without Government help. Under the swamp 
land act they were enabled to buy these lands at nominal cost. In 
1917 Congress by law agreed to contribute two-thirds of all moneys 
expended for levee construction. 

The flood servitude has ever existed and the flood ways recom- 
mended by Army engineers are through these ancient natural diver- 
sion channels. The Federal Government has thus far expended about 
$190,000,000 for navigation and flood control on the lower Mississippi 
River and a further sum of $100,000,000 for river-bank revetment is to 
be expended under the direction of Army engineers irrespective of any 
separate bill for flood control, although it will be part of the flood- 
control system. 

AN UNPRECEDENTED PARADOX 


It must be remembered that a large part of the innd in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, by local interests now asked to be protected by the 
Federal Government entirely at Federal Government expense, once 
belonged to the Federal Government. ‘Thereafter a strange cycle of 
exploitation followed. In order to drain swamp areas in the valley, 
the Federal Government gave swamp lands to the several States to 
be sold at $1.25 an acre. Such lands were frequently highly valuable 
because of heavy natural timber growth, and curiously some of that 
land lies in districts where diversion channels are now planned through 
old natural flood ways to aid in the control of present-day occasional 
floods. Under the provisions of the committee bill the lands so given 
away by the Federal Government and so sold by the States at $1.25 
an acre, now that the valuable timber has been removed, are to be 
sold back to the Federal Government at a cost of $75 an acre for cut- 
over lands—without contribution. So says the committee bill. 

1, In recommending Mississippi flood-control work, President Coolidge 
in his message to Congress said: 

“Under the present law the land adjacent to the dikes has paid one- 
third of the cost of their construction, This has been a most extraor- 
dinary concession from the plan adopted in relation to irrigation, where 
the general rule has been that the land benefited should bear the entire 
expense. It is true, of course, that the troublesome waters do not 
originate on the land to be reclaimed, but it is also true that such 
waters have a right of way through that section of the country and 
the land there is charged with that easement. It is the land of this 
region that is to be benefited. To say that it is unable to bear any 
expense of reclamation is the same thing as saying that it is not worth 
reclaiming.” 

2. Later the President, transmitting to Congress letter from Secre- 
tary of War Davis and report of Chief Engineer Jadwin, said: 

It is axiomatic that States and other local authorities should sup- 
ply all lands and assume all pecuniary responsibility for damages that 
may result from the execution of the project. It would be revolution- 
ary for the Federal Government to establish the precedent of buying 
part of the land upon which to build protective works to increase the 
value of the remainder, Similarly it would be very unwise for the 
United States in generously helping a section of the country to render 
itself liable for consequential damages. 

“The Government may even bear 80 per cent of such cost, but sub- 
stantial local cooperation is essential to avoid waste. 

“Tt would seem that the States should share with the Federal 
Government the burden of assisting the levee districts and individual 
property owners, especially in view of the fact that the States benefit 
directly by the increased taxes from land made more valuable by reason 
of its protection.” 

General Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, has recommended modification 
of local contribution of from one-third to one-fifth or 20 per cent of 
the cost of the Mississippi River flood control in addition to a donation 
of needed rights of way and flood ways before the Government proceed 
with the general construction of flood control. 

The Secretary of War also proposed that where localities for any 
reason may be unable to contribute because of existing debt burdens, 
that the Government might loan to such districts or communities for a 
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period of 20 years at low rates of interest the amount of their local 
contribution so required, and that such loan be used in advancing to 
completion the flood-contro] area. 

An additional safeguard against serious delay or failure in construc- 
tion of any essential part of the project was provided by authorizing 
the commission or constructing agency, when failure might otherwise 
result, to exempt from such contribution any interests, particularly 
where no substantial benefits would accrue to them. 

It is submitted that before any such action can be taken, definite 
facts should be placed before Congress, and the officials authorized to 
act in relation to the matter of contribution. 

Witnesses heard by the committee, in some cases representing large 
landowners and other interests alleged not to be unselfish, repeatedly 
portrayed flood conditions and the distress of small property owners. 
It has also been alleged that lobbyists representing large business in- 
terests owning property in the valley, aided by influential press agencies 
and other propaganda, have sought to impress upon Congress cases of 
distress that properly excite sympathy. 

Congress should relieve such cases with or without contribution, as 
may seem necessary, and without hesitation or delay, but Congress 
should act intelligently and not permit private interests alleged to be 
cloaked behind this distress to raid the Federal Treasury. 

The existing law, approved March 1, 1917, provides for controlling 
the floods of the Mississippi River from the Head of Passes to the 
mouth of the Ohio River, and contains a carefully considered provision 
by Congress enacted at the time, as follows: 

“(b) That no money appropriated under authority of this section 
shall be expended in the construction or repair of any levee unless and 
until assurances have been given, satisfactory to the commission, that 
local interests protected thereby will contribute for such construction 
and repair a sum which the commission shall determine to be just and 
equitable, but which shall not be less than one-half of such sum as 
may have been allotted by the commission for such work: Provided, 
That such contributions shall be expended under the direction of the 
commission, or in such manner as it may require or approve, but no 
contribution made by any State or levee district shall be expended in 
any other State or levee district except with the approval of the 
authorities of the State or district so contributing.” 

In order to insure cooperation by the State to be benefited by such 
flood protection undertaken by the Federal Government, paragraph (d) 
further provides: 

“(d) No money appropriated under authority of this act shau u. 
expended in payment for any right of way for any levee which may be 
constructed in cooperation with any State or levee district under au- 
thority of this act, but all such rights of way shall be provided free of 
cost to the United States: Provided, That no money paid or expense 
incurred by any State or levee district in securing such rights of way, 
or in any temporary works of emergency during an impending flood, or 
for the maintenance of any levee line, shall be computed as a part of 
the contribution of such State or levee district toward the construction 
or repair of any levee within the meaning of paragraph (b) of this 
section.” 

To provide unbiased and authentic information on which Congress 
could base legislation, the flood control act further provided a pre- 
requisite to any particular flood-control legislation, as follows: 

“Sec, 3. * In consideration of all works and projects relat- 
ing to flood control which may be submitted to the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors for consideration and recommendation, said 
board shall, in addition to any other matters upon which it may be 
required to report, state its opinions as to (a) what Federal interest, 
if any, is involved in the proposed improvement; (b) what share of 
the expense, if any, should be borne by the United States; and (c) the 
advisability af adopting the project.” 

Inversely stated, Congress has determined upon the advisability of 
adopting some project for the control of the Mississippi River. The 
1927 flood and past congressional action has saved any -necessity for 
examination as to the “advisability ” other than the particular project 
which is yet to be adopted. The law requiring contribution is proposed 
to be changed by the bill without any effort to have a financial survey 
of the lands or of landowners and other interests to be protected or to 
determine “ what share of the expense, if any, should be borne by the 
United States.” 

Practically all witnesses called before the committee were interested 
in having complete flood-control works furnished by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and with equal unanimity all agreed that all expenses for any 
and every flood-control purpose should be paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment without contribution from local interests to be benefited. 

We submit that any proposed expenditure involving hundreds of 
millions of dollars of Federal funds, primarily for private protection, 
necessarily will enormously increase property values of lands and bonds 
held as security against said property, and that Congress should have 
reliable data, as provided by law, in order to determine “what share of 
the expense, if any, should be borne by the United States” and those 
benefited, 
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Responsibility for such determination in all cases is an obligation 
placed on Congress before any decision can be reached intelligently to 
determine what share of the expense should be borne by the Federal 
Government and what share by the States and private interests to be 
benefited, 

To determine such question for property on both sides of 1,000 miles 
of the Mississippi River without any definite information on which to 
act and prior to the adoption of any specific plan is to place public 
interests secondary to a sentiment in part created by a systematic 
powerful propaganda. The possibilities of propaganda apart from per- 
sonal contact, news editorials, and other forms familiar to members is 
evidenced by the testimony of Mr. Brylawski, pages 4107 and 4108 of 
hearings. After submitting resolutions adopted at Columbus, he said: 
“TI represent the Picture Owners of America; I am chairman of its 
board of directors.” 

“Gentlemen, that is the form of the language of the resolution. 
What it really means is this, that the Theater Owners of America, con- 
trolling some 17,000 screens for the purpose of disseminating any 
propaganda that you might deem desirable to the people of the United 
States at such times as you may think it desirable, our idea being that 
when this measure comes up on the floor of Congress, should this com- 
mittee think it would be a proper thing to do, we are prepared to run 
in the theaters special films showing the work of control, possibly con- 
veying some idea of what you propose to do, and to carry that message 
to the American public so that it may, if possible, swing the sentiment 
and votes to you in your efforts * . 

Mr. Masor. What do you mean by propaganda? 

“Mr. Brytawsxr. Bringing it out before the public. We think the 
public is prone to forget, and our idea in using the word ‘ propa- 
ganda ’—the word is my own—would be possibly carrying a message 
if necessary to write their Congressmen and express their sentiment on 
this work.” 

Necessity for flood relief, and relief without delay, is certain, but it 
should not be made a vehicle for huge profits by financial interests to 
be benefited in land sales, improved land yalues, and otherwise by such 
control works without any contribution by localities benefited. 

A proposed amendment for a financial survey of the Mississippi 
Valley flood district was heretofore rejected by the committee, Again 
it is urged for reason briefly stated as follows: 

THE NEED OF A PRELIMINARY ECONOMIC SURVEY 


H. R. 8219 fails to provide for an economic survey of the lower 
Mississippi area, to determine in advance what local contributions, if 
any, should be required. Local contributions have hitherto been the 
rule, In view of the vastness of the 1927 flood, and the great disaster 
which resulted therefrom, the feeling of Congress and of the country 
has been generous in the extreme with respect to the suffering and loss 
of the inhabitants of the alluvial Delta from Cairo to the Gulf. There 
is no disposition anywhere to drive a hard bargain or to insist upon a 
burdensome local contribution. There is a disposition, however, on the 
part of many, which will grow as the American people come to under- 
stand the soundness of it, to maintain in a reasonable manner the 
principle of local self-help, to prevent countless flood and tributary 
and reservoir enterprises which will hereafter arise from taking an 
unfair advantage of this present mighty burst of national feeling about 
the Mississippi catastrophe. It may reasonably be argued that there is 
a special benefit which will accrue to the lower Mississippi area from 
the perfected project under the proposed act. It would seem likely that 
the income from the cotton fields, for example, would be more con- 
tinuous and the acreagg more widely extended if there is adequate pro- 
tection from even a superfiood. It would appear that the realty values 
in the towns and villages and cities in that fertile Delta will rise in 
the next quarter of a century, as the result of perfect security, to 
beights which would not have been reached otherwise. There appears 
to be a special benefit as well as a general benefit. If this ts true, then 
the principles of the speclal assessment should be applied to the 
financing of this project. 

But under all the circumstances of this particular problem this 
theory is questioned by many. It is held that the project has reached 
the stage of becoming entirely national, and that the construction and 
administration, the maintenance and the obligation are, and of a right 
ought to be, wholly with the Federal Government. It is maintained 
that the alluvial Delta has paid to the limit until it can pay no more. 
It is held that the equities of burden as between the States are so 
uncertain, and under the project become so unreasonable, that the only 
solution is the Federal payment of the whole bill. 


FACTS, NOT EMOTION, NEEDED FOR INTELLIGENT ACTION 


The truth about these opposed contentions can not be determined 
by emotion or sympathy or desire but by facts determined on the spot. 
Nobody now has the facts. The Federal Government has a right to 
know about these things. Congress has no right to appropriate these 
vast sums until it knows about these things. On the economic side the 
report of the Army engineers is only an approximation. It does not 
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pretend to be anything more. For example, the Army engincers esti- 
mate the flowage damages on the Birds Point and New Madrid flood 
way at three and one-half millions. The estimate of Mr. Berthe, the 
engineer of the levee district near Cairo, is eighteen millions. They are 
miles apart. Who is right? The country, the Delta, the Congress have 
a right to know. There is some testimony before the committee that 
land in the Yazoo Valley is worth only $40 an acre. Other witnesses 
testified it is worth at least $100 an acre, Who is right? It makes a 
difference in the amount of contribution or burden which the land 
might conceivably and reasonably still carry. 

And the proposed great flood ways down the Boeuf and the Atcha- 
falaya. 

Why sliould the territory of Arkansas and Louisiana be utilized to 
provide vast flood ways of safety and pay the entire local share of 
the burden, when the State of Mississippi gets a large share of the 
benefit? What, if anything; should Mississippi pay, provided Arkansas 
and Louisiana pay? 

INCREASED VALUES THROUGH PROTECTION 


It ought to be known, too, what the real value of the property is 
that is to be protected if you are going to tax against it; railways, 
cities, towns, agriculture land, cleared, cut over, swamp, timber land. 
The land should be classified to determine how far the values are 
sufficient to warrant the cost of full protection; and in the case of 
lands that are not, how far they will be injured or benefited by partial 
protection, What compensation is just to any areas which will be 
given less protection than at the present time? The assessed values 
of different classes of land and their relation to actual values; what 
is it golng to cost to protect these values? Should not the land be 
classified, and the worthless which can bear nothing, separated from 
the productive which can bear something? Will not the railways in the 
protected areas be better off? In the course of the years will not the 
real property values in the towns and villages and cities rise higher 
than the normal increment would carry them, because of the security 
afforded them by a perfected flood-control project? If the real as well 
as the personal, the tangible as well as the intangible values are sure 
ultimately to rise hopefully upon the completion of the project, what 
should be the method of distribution of local contribution? 

Should there be a moratorium period? If those who are to be bene- 
fited can not pay anything now, can they pay something later, when 
the increment of value accrues to them? In what proportion should 
expenditures of each kind—damage, flowage, rights of way, construc- 
tion costs—be borne? Should the United States defer the local 
payments, guarantee local bonds, itself take the bonds? Who owns 
the land? Who owns the bonds of the levee districts? What is the 
financial status of the levee districts? What do intensive studies 
at typical points reveal as to the real income, the real profit, the real 
productiveness, the real taxable capacity of the land? What is the 
relation between the amount of money the people in the Mississippi 
Delta have already spent upon levees to the benefits which they have 
all the time received in return? Is it more or less? And approxi- 
mately how much? In the long range of the years, when the levee 
line could be relatively low, was there really a very great burden upon 
the land and production? In the more recent years, when the height 
of the levee line and the necessary breadth and strength of the levee 
have for a variety. of reasons become much greater, greater than the 
localities could reasonably construct or maintain or pay largely toward 
constructing and maintaining, should not some credit be given for 
this onerous increment of burden? And how much? Are the tentative 
financial recommendations of the various bills to be regarded as a 
precedent for flood-control works in the Mississippi Valley or in the 
United States generally? * 

And finally, is it nature or the Nation which is responsible for the 
great Mississippi floods? And if both, how much of each? How much is 
due to original topography and how much to modern drainage? 

How can questions like these, which are vital to the fair and just 
solution of the Mississippi flood-control problem on its financial side, be 
answered except by an economic survey by competent persons? How 
can Congress settle questions of equitable burden like these by guessed-at 
percentages or slapstick financial sections inserted in a bill? Congress 
and the Government of the United States have a right to know these 
things. The people of the Delta are as loyal citizens as can be found in 
the country, They are not afraid of the facts. They have no wish to 
embarrass the Government for the future. 


PROPOSALS FOR ECONOMIC SURVEY 


Any Mississippi flood control bill should authorize an immediate 
economic survey and should have in it provisions similar to the 
following: 

“The commission shall report to the President on or before Novem- 
ber 15, 1928, its recommendations as to the share which should in 
equity be borne by the United States, by the several States affected, 
and by other agencies, of the costs of the engineering work entering 
into the adopted project, and of any costs or damages necessary to or 
arising out of the execution of the project; and as to the manner and 
mode by which such States or other agencies should meet the costs or 
contributions, if any, which would thus devolve on them. In making 
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its recommendation the commission shall give consideration to the 
actual and relative benefits accruing from the project to the Nation and 
to the several States and localities affected; to the value of the terri- 
tory in said alluvial valley; to the probable effect of the adoption of 
its recommendations, as a precedent in the future consideration of 
flood-control problems elsewhere in the country; and to other perti- 
nent aspects of the economic problems involved. The aforesaid re- 
port shall be transmitted by the President to the Congress at its next 
session.” 

And nothing above contained should be construed as delaying the 
vigorous prosecution, under direction of the flood commission or of the 
Secretary of War and Chief of Engineers, of essential works of flood 
control. The survey need not delay the prosecution of the project a 
single day. 

CONCLUSION 

We believe full authority should be given the agency selected to pro- 
vide plans and execute them. For that reason no maximum gauge 
heights as contained in the bill should be fixed by Congress, 

An economic survey by Government agencies should be made at once 
to determine local benefits contribution where warranted and a provi- 
sion for loans by the Government when advisable or exemptions from 
payment where necessary to the execution of a comprehensive plan of 
flood control. 

Repairs to levees and raising to the established grade with protected 
river revetment, all part of every proposed flood-control plan, should be 
continued without delay. 

W. F. Korr. 
James A. FREAR, 
Gate H. STALKER. 
F. M. Davenport, 
C. G. Servic. 

T. C. COCHRAN, 


A Trojan warrior who has stood firm in his protection of the 
Government Treasury is the distinguished chairman of the 
great Appropriations Committee, Martin Mappen. He is not 
in physical condition to take active part in this discussion that 
is about to involve the Federal Government in a billion-dollar 
expenditure for one project, but with a clear vision of what it 
means and what is to follow Mr. Mappen made a statement for 
publication that can not be overlooked, coming from such a 
distinguished authority. 

I quote his opinion of the former bill which is practically the 
same in many particulars as the Jones bill passed by the Senate 
and now before the House: 


[From the Chicago Sunday Tribune, February 19, 1928) 


Mappey Visions FIvE-BILLION Cost IN FLOOD Conrrot—Says STATES 
SHOULD Par SHARE 


Wasutneton, D. C., February 18 (Special).—Five billion dollars may 
be the ultimate cost to the United States of flood-control projects 
throughout the country if Congress approves the Reid bill, Representa- 
tive Martin B. MADDEN (Representative, Illinois), chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations said to-day. 

Representative MADDEN indicated his intention to fight to the finish 
for the administration flood-control plan under which local communities 
would share the cost and against the establishment of the principle of 
the Reid bill placing complete responsibility upon the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

WOULD COST BILLIONS 


While the Reid bill as approved by the House Flood Control Com- 
mittee authorizes the appropriation of $473,000,000 and applies specifi- 
cally only to the lower Mississippi, Mr. MADDEN asserted that the decla- 
ration for full Federal responsibility would pave the way for other 
projects costing the Government billions. 

Mr. Mappen estimated that the land required for rights of way, 
which under the administration plan would be furnished by local com- 
munities but which under the Reid bill would be paid for by the Federal 
Government, would cost in excess of $100,000,000, and that the payment 
of flood damages which the Reid bill similarly shifts from local govern- 
ments to the national would mean hundreds of millions in addition. 

“ There are six States—New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Olio, 
New Jersey, and Illinois—which ordinarily pay about 80 per cent of 
all the cost of the Federal Government,” Mr. MADDEN said. “ None of 
these States is asking for any money for flood control within their own 
borders. Yet under the proposal in the Reid bill these States would 
be required to pay 80 per cent of the cost of flood control on the 
lower Mississippi. 

WHAT ILLINOIS WOULD PAY 

“ Illinois ordinarily pays about one-tenth of the cost of running the 
Government, which means that if flood-control projects ultimately cost 
$5,000,000,000, Illinois’s share will be half a million, New York State 
would have to pax 25 per cent, or a billion and a quarter. 

“Ts there any reason why a few States which may never want 
Federal assistance to guard against floods, each of which has sufficient 
resources to meet their own needs, should assume a perpetual obliga- 
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tion to meet the obligations of other States while the other States are 
not even asked to contribute to their own welfare? The question 
answers itself. 

“Tt is true that the people of the South have suffered and are en- 
titled to assistance to the extent that assistance can properly be given. 
I am in favor of the Federal Government's making a contribution of 
part of the cost of flood control on the lower Mississippi as proposed 
in the Jadwin plan. But I want it to be understood as a yoluntary 
contribution by the Government and not as establishing the principle 
that the Federal Government assumes complete responsibility.” 


An official of the Government whose oath of office to sup- 
port the Constitution is interpreted to include a guardian- 
ship of the Nation's strong box has also expressed his opinion 
of the Jones bill. That obligation rests equally on every 
Member of Congress, but sometimes when personal or political 
interests conflict with plain duty we follow the crowd. Lest we 
forget: 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., April 3, 1928] 


PRESIDENT SCORES JONES FLOOD BILL—FEELS MEASURE DOES NOT 
SPECIFICALLY SET FORTH EXPENDITURES 


President Coolidge feels that the Jones flood control bill, approved 
by the Senate and now before the House, is open to criticism because 
the expenditures it would authorize for protecting the Mississippi 
River from further disasters are not specifically set forth. 

The bill makes it impossible, in the President’s judgment, to say 
how much flood control will cost. 

Senator Jones himself, Mr. Coolidge remembers, in reporting his 
bill to the Senate, admitted that the final expense in completing the 
flood-control work would be far above $700,000,000. This shows a 
great discrepancy with the $325,000,000 estimate which Maj. Gen. 
Edgar Jadwin thought adequate for completing satisfactory flood- 
relief plans. 

In addition to Senator Jones, Senator Suamons, of North Carolina, 
also estimated that the final task of flood-relief measures as outlined 
in the Jones measure would vastly exceed the $325,000,000 which the 
bill carries now. One other Senator estimated that it would cost at 
least $1,000,000,000. 

Nothing has occurred in the flood-control situation to change the 
views of President Coolidge which he expressed in his annual message 
to Congress and subsequently in the press. Pending final action of the 
House on the Jones bill, President Coolidge is having this measure 
carefully investigated to determine its good and bad points with a 
view to securing to it such amendments as may appear necessary in 
his estimation, 


This opinion by the Nation’s Chief Executive was not ex- 
pressed alone several months ago, but apparently within 24 
hours was repeated in last night's Star. 

Objections to the bill could be pointed ont to the President 
that merit its defeat, but I have directed all criticisms in 
these remarks to the one outstanding injustice and unholy 
lengue between prospective tributaries that permit a $1,000,- 
000,000 drain on the Federal Treasury without any contribu- 
tion from those enormously benefited by flood protection. 

With the foregoing facts hurriedly prepared, but valuable 
for reference purposes, I add that Mr. Mappen’s prediction of 
eventual cost is based on solid ground. Any action excusing 
local contribution will be urged in all future projects as a 
precedent. 

It was repeatedly urged before the committee by witnesses 
who hold no responsible relations to the Government. It was 
urged as a general policy by Members of Congress and others 
who under an omnibus bill collecting in projects from all 
oyer the country will make the fattest pork barrel in past 
history look sylphlike in proportions when confronted with pos- 
sibilities invited by the real article. 

Two paragraphs from Senate bill S. 819 show the attitude of 
distinguished Senators who would go the limit, according to the 
provisions of their bills. The Senator gave his testimony before 
the House committee. I quote from his bill that appropriates 
$1,000,000,000 : 

SPECIAL POWERS OF COMMISSION 

(1) To take over and assume control of all levees and other flood- 
control works, and works of improvement upon and along the 
Mississippi River, its tributaries, inlets, and outlets now being main- 
tained by any agency of the Federal Government. 

(2) To take over and assume control of all levees and other flood- 
control works and works of improvement under the jurisdiction of 
any State, county, levee district, or other local agency, if such 
State, county, levee district, or other local agency so requests the 
commission, and the commission deems it advisable so to do; and to 
reimburse any stich State, county, levee district, or other local agency 
for any moneys advanced or funds expended in the construction of 
any such works, to assume the outstanding indebtedness incurred in 
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the construction thereof, or to make such other arrangement with 
respect thereto as may be agreed upon by the commission with such 
State, county, levee district, or other local agency. 


I am only stating the proposal without argument to indi- 
cate the tendency of flood-control legislation to “reimburse ” 
all local payments in addition to striking down anything that 
bars the way to an unprecedented onslaught on the Federal 
‘Treasury. 

THE JONES BILL PASSED BY THE SENATE 

The bill just quoted is not followed to the same extreme by 
the Jones bill, now reported for House action. When before the 
Senate the Recorp of Senate proceedings indicates the charac- 
ter of the discussion. Generous bouquets were handed out in 
that old historic legislative Chamber, in which delicate “ forget- 
me-nots” were profusely scattered. Only by reading the 
Recorp can a full understanding of the situation be had in 
the hour given to a discussion of the bill appropriating a thou- 
sand million dollars, 

These proceedings are found in the House report on the 
Jones bill and are illuminating. Any deliberative or thorough 
analysis of different provisions of the bill there lacking evi- 
dence the exact amount of time and care given by this great 
legislative body to an unprecedented measure reaching upward 
of a billion dollars as stated, which, under all rules of proce- 
dure, past practice, and the Constitution, should properly origi- 
nate in the House. 

Thoughtful consideration is shown when a distinguished 
speaker, in response to an inquiry, answered that the project 
might cost anywhere from $700,000,000 to far more than that 
amount, which was the reason we may infer why only $325,- 
000,000 was inserted in the bill. This painstaking effort not 
to get within gunshot of the actual cost reminds one of the 
historical incident when Tell placed an apple on his boy's 
head with the memorable remark, “All for one and one for 
all.” Only this difference exists that apple sauce besprinkled 
with granulated tributary sugar stood for the last mark to be 
shot at. Read the report. 

When the Senate bill came before our committee I modestly 
offered to double the Senate appropriation either to seven or 
eight hundred million dollars, so that it might in some slight 
degree approximate a correct understanding of the Government 
expenditure involved. : 

This was opposed on the theory that stigmatism, cataract, or 
complete blindness is more fully covered by colored glasses 
than by exposing such sad misfortunes to the vulgar gaze. In 
like manner the vision of no Congressman need be disturbed by 
the amount involved in the Senate bill as it passed the Senate 
or was reported by the House committee. Righteous indigna- 
tion might cause some taxpayer to demand to know why in 
both Senate and House a misleading amount has been inserted 
without expert advice unusual with those charged with legis- 
lative duties. I make no comment beyond a statement of facts 
that invite close scrutiny of a bill in many other particulars 
than are here indicated. 

CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR RESULTS 


White House visitors have repeatedly reflected their personal 
views when alleging that President Coolidge has changed his 
position on contributions as first announced in his message to 
Congress. 

In contradiction appear occasional reports that the Govern- 
ment’s Chief Executive has not changed. Nothing has since 
been presented to warrant his support of a bill that gives away 
large slices of wealth to private interests at Treasury expense. 

I have not heard directly nor indirectly, nor do I believe it 
is any concern of Congress what action President Coolidge may 
take on this bill if it reaches him in its present form. No man 
can disguise the effect on the country’s finances, invited by no 
contribution. Every project hereafter will haye behind its sup- 
porters enough cupidity to demand and often secure the same 
consideration. Few measures in time of peace have ever been 
before Congress that involved the approval of such an unwar- 
ranted and suicidal financial policy. 

Congress has evaded responsibility in another legislative 
body and it is possible we may do the same here, thus per- 
mitting grasping interests to make enormous profits on land 
of little value and vastly enhancing the value of other property 
that will be raised to fabulous figures if the Government buys 
in order to protect the lives of local people. Adjoining land 
similarly situated will be a mine of wealth to the owners after 
the bill's passage with the Treasury vaults for that gold mine. 

Whatever the attitude of the Executive may be—and he is 
no more responsible for Treasury protection than every indi- 
vidual Senator and Representative—I believe when the facts 
are known, as they could be made known by a vigorous Execu- 
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tive message demanding contribution from those able to pay, 
that the country would support such action and it might help to 
stiffen the backbone of those who are moved by different con- 
siderations to go with the crowd and thus scuttle the Treasury. 

I hope a Mississippi River flood control measure will pass and 
give early relief to those in real distress or possible future 
danger; but if this bill passes the House without any effort to 
compel local contribution by those able to contribute, I hope 
the bill will get what it invites and richly deserves—a veto. 

Predictions are not dangerous as to what would follow, for 
if a flood control bill was likely to fail unless an honest 
attempt was made to protect the Government from influences 
now hiding behind the skirts of national sympathy, then the 
interests most concerned would hold responsible for failure 
those who for selfish interests are holding out against reasonable 
contribution. 

All have their individual responsibilities, and I have endeav- 
ored to present for your consideration manifold reasons why the 
Jones bill as at present written should be defeated. 

An estimate received from the engineers’ office at my request 
has computed the Federal Government's expenditure under the 
bill at costs of acquiring land at $25, $50, and $75 an acre. The 
latter figure was declared to be a fair figure for cut-over land by 
one witness, so was submitted as a probable cost fixed by partial 
juries. 


THE VARIOUS ESTIMATES ARE PRESENTE, 
Costs that may develop from the Jones bill 


Land in 
large flood large flood fl 
ways at $75 | ways at $50 | ways at $25 


engineer project 
Allr right of way and drainage, plus flow- 
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— 65 river work 
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by backwater). The total will be de- 
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814, 100, 000 


From the survey authorized from Baton Rouge to Cape Girardeau there may 
develop a reservoir project which would substitute $1,500,000,000 for the above. The 
. value of the lands in the large flood ways is $25 per acre, or about 


COVE CREEK 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recoxp a statement about the value of 
Cove Creek in the development of the Tennessee River. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
inserting a statement as indicated by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement about 
the value of Cove Creek in the development of the Tennessee 
River: 

THE WHY OF COVE CREEK 

Downstream, near where the Tennessee River rushes from the last 
bench land and there turns itself from a stream of fast fall and rapid 
flow into a slow-moving lowland river, is Muscle Shoals. 

Once they take the final leap from the bench land, the waters of 
the Tennessee River have no power potentialities. The water is just 
water, and in flood time is more of curse than blessing. 

Near Paducab, Ky., the Tennessee River empties into the Ohio River. 
It would be better to say that the Ohio empties into the Tennessee, 
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For the annual flow of the Tennessee is greater than that of the 
Ohio. 

The flow of the Tennessee is irregular, erratic. At times it is a 
raging torrent, emptying into the Ohio a flood that later comes down 
the Mississippi to threaten the peace of those who live bebind the 
levees, At times the Tennessee is so reluctant in flow that the stream 
bed mostly is sand bar, 

For effective operation, a hydroelectric plant is no bigger than the 
smallest flow of water through the generating turbines. At Muscle 
Shoals the range in this flow is tremendous, 

In flood season the flow is such that Muscle Shoals could generate 
a million horsepower of electric current, had it the equipment. In low 
senson there is speculation if Muscle Shoals can generate 100,000 horse- 
power. Some estimate it as low as 75,000 hoxsepower. 

What is true of Muscle Shoals is true of all other actual and po- 
tential power sites along the Tennessee River. There is at all plants 
a staggering difference between high and low flow. 

This is where Cove Creek comes in. 

Up toward the head source of the watershed is Cove Creek. At a 
cost of perhaps $38,000,000, it is proposed to build there a dam. The 
primary purpose of this dam would not be the development of power 
at Cove Creek. The primary purpose would be to regulate the flow 
of water down the river. 

Experts representing the National Power & Light Co. have stated 
that, if Cove Creek Dam is built, Muscle Shoals will be assured an 
even flow of water to guarantee continuous generation of 600,000 horse- 
power instead of the present minimum of 100,000 or less. 

These figures seem wide but all agree that the building of a dam 
at Cove Creek would at least double the constant power generated at 
Muscle Shoals, 

It would do more. It would increase by two-fold or more the power 
possibilities of all the privately owned hydroelectric projects between 
Cove Creek and Muscle Shoals, 

Cove Creek Dam would stabilize water flow in the Tennessee River. 
This would serve to lessen flood damage along the Tennessee, Ohio, 
and Mississippi Rivers. It would, too, generate its own power during 
the seasons of the year when water would be let out of Cove Creek to 
feed the downstream power units. 

Uncle Sam proposes to develop Muscle Shoals and at the same 
time to take from the Power Trust the development of Cove Creek. And 
he proposes that since the building of Cove Creek Dam will so greatly 
increase the production possibilities of power companies below Cove 
Creek that the companies benefited shall pay a small fee for the bene- 
fit. At which the private company to-day rises to howl. 

Do you think they have a just howl? 


STONE MOUNTAIN 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 13 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York offers Senate Concurrent Resolution 18 and asks for its 
immediate consideration. The Clerk will report the resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Concurrent Resolution 13 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That all necessary expenses incurred by the committee of Congress con- 
sisting of 5 Senators and 10 Members of the House appointed by the 
Vice President and the Speaker to represent the Congress of the 
United States at the exercises at Atlanta, Ga., on April 9, 1928, inci- 
dent to the unveiling of a portion of Stone Mountain by the Stone 
Mountain Confederate Monumental Association, be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to be paid one half out of the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives and the remaining half out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—THE JUDICIAL CODE 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up the conference report on H. R. 8725, an act to amend section 
224 of the Judicial Code, and agree to the same. This will not 
take any great length of time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to call up the conference report on the 
bill H. R. 8725, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Missouri? 


The question is on agreeing to 
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Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the gentleman from Missouri whether 
he has spoken to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SuMNERS] 
with reference to this conference report? 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS] is 
one of the conferees and signed the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DYER. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent that the statement may be read in lieu 
of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8725) entitled “An act to amend section 224 of the Judicial 
Code” having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the amount proposed to be inserted by the said amendment, 
insert “ $5,500”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

JoHN J. BLAINE, 

CHARLES W. WATERMAN, 

H. D. STEPHENS 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Gro. S. GRAHAM, 

L. C. Dyer, 

HATTON W. SuMNERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill H. R. 8725, submit the following written 
statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on by the 
conference committee and submit it in the accompanying con- 
ference report. 

The only material changes made by the Senate are: 

1. To change the salary of the marshal from $6,000, as pro- 
vided in the House bill, to $5,000 per annum. The conferees rec- 
ommend herein $5,500; and 

2. To strike out the provision that limits the salaries fixed for 
the marshal's assistants and messengers to the Supreme Court 
to “the compensation allowed to officers of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of similar grade.” 

Geo. S. GRAHAM, 

L. C. DYER, 

Harron W. SUMNERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—BRIDGE ACROSS THE CHESAPEAKE BAY 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up the conference report on Senate bill 1498, an act to ex- 
tend the time for the construction of a bridge across the Chesa- 
peake Bay, and to fix the location of said bridge. This con- 
ference report has been pending for some time, and I have 
been trying to get it up, but various things have interfered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to call up conference report on S. 
1498. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Will this take any great length of time? 

Mr. DENISON, It will take no time at all. It is a short 
matter and will not take much time. If it would, I would not 
call it up. 
` Te SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
Dy e. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the conference report? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the statement may be read in 
lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. s 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1498) entitled “An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the Chesapeake Bay, and to fix the location 
of said bridge.“ having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1 and 
2, and to the amendment to the title. 

JAMES S. PARKER, 
E. E. DENISON, 
TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


W. L. JONES, 

CuHas. L. MONARY, 

Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the House to the bill (S. 1498) to extend the time for the 
construction of a bridge across the Chesapeake Bay, and to 
fix the location of said bridge, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conference committee and embodied in the accompanying con- 
ference report, namely: 

The Senate bill is an act extending the time for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Chesapeake Bay, as authorized by 
an act of Congress passed during the Sixty-ninth Congress. 
The original act, by general language, fixed the location of the 
bridge. The Senate bill, in addition to extending the time for 
commencing and completing the construction of the bridge, 
also fixed a definite location for the bridge. Ordinarily bridge 
bills do not definitely fix the location of bridges. They ordi- 
narily provide that the bridge may be constructed “at or near” 
a certain location, leaving it to the Chief of Engineers, who 
approves the plans, to fix the exact location of the bridge in 
the interests of navigation. 

For that reason the House amended the Senate bill by strik- 
ing out the section of the Senate bill providing for a definite 
location of the bridge. 

At the conference it was ascertained that the location author- 
ized in the original act was not quite broad enough to permit 
the bridge to be built at the particular place where the Chief 
of Engineers was willing to grant approval for its construction. 
Therefore it was thought advisable, in extending the time for 
beginning and completing the construction of the bridge, to 
also fix definitely the location of the bridge as agreed upon 
with the Chief of Engineers. 

In view of that condition the managers on the part of the 
House receded from its amendments to the Senate bill and 
agreed to the same. 

James S, PARKER, 

E. E. DENISON, 

TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 
CONFERENCE REPORT—B5RIDGE BILLS 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up the conference reports on the following bills: 

H. R. 9137, a bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Cumberland River on the Lebanon-Hartsville 
road in Wilson and Trousdale Counties, Tenn.; H. R. 9147, a 
bill granting the consent of Congress to the Highway Department 
of the State of Tennessee to construct, maintain, and operate 
a toll bridge across the Tennessee River on the Jasper-Chatta- 
nooga road in Marion County, Tenn.; H. R. 9197, a bill granting 
the consent of Congress to the Highway Department of the State 
of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the Tennessee River 
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on the Knoxville-Maryville road in Knox County, Tenn.; H. R. 
9198, a bill granting the consent of Congress to the Highway 
Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge 
across the Tennessee River on the Paris-Dover road in Henry 
and Stewart Counties, Tenn.; and H. R. 9199, a bill granting 
the consent of Congress to the Highway Department of the State 
of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the Cumberland River 
on the Dover-Clarksyille road in Stewart County, Tenn. 

Mr. Speaker, if I may add just a word here, I think it will 
save reading the statements. These are bridge bills giving the 
consent of Congress to build bridges in the State of Tennessee. 
They all involve the same question. The bills had to go to 
conference on account of a peculiar law which was passed by 
the Legislature of Tennessee. It was thought wise to amend 
our form of bill to conform to the State law and permit them to 
build these bridges. This matter was settled in conference in 
a manner that was satisfactory to the authors of the bill and to 
the committees of the House and the Senate. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. It is a unanimous report? 

Mr. DENISON. It is a unanimous report of the conferees, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the statements may be consid- 
ered as having been read and the conference reports agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the reading of the reports or the 
statements in lieu thereof be dispensed with and that the 
conference reports be agreed to. The Clerk will report the bills 
by title. 

The Clerk read the titles of the bills. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—-LEBANON BRIDGE ROAD 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9137) granting the consent of Congress to the Highway De- 
partment of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across 
the Cumberland River on the Lebanon-Hartsville road in Wil- 
son and Trousdale Counties, Tenn., having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 2 and 
agree to the following amendment in lieu thereof: Page 2, line 
9, strike out the last two words, “sufficient to”, and strike out 
all of line 10 and line 11 down to and including the word “ cost" 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “which, together with 
the sinking fund created from the tolls from other bridges au- 
thorized by the law of the State of Tennessee which provides 
for the construction of the bridge to be built under this act, 
shall be sufficient to amortize the bonds issued under such act“; 
and the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same. 


JAMES S. PARKER, 

F. E. DENISON, 

TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

W. L. Jones, 

Porrer H. DALE, 

MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (II. R. 9137) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to 
construct a bridge across the Cumberland River on the Lebanon- 
Hartsyille road in Wilson and Trousdale Counties, Tenn., sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conference committee and embodied 
in the accompanying conference report as to said amendment, 
namely : 

As the bill passed the House it was in the usual form for 
granting authority to States to construct a bridge and author- 
ized the State of Tennessee to collect tolls and apply the pro- 
ceeds of the tolls to the maintenance, operation, and repair of 
the bridge and to create a sinking fund sufficient to amortize 
the cost of the bridge, and that thereafter the bridge should be 
made free. 

The Senate amended the bill so as to make the toll provisions 
conform to an act of the Tennessee Legislature which authorized 
the State highway commission to construct the bridge. The act 
of the Tennessee Legislature authorizing the construction of the 
bridge in question grouped certain bridges and authorized the 
State highway commission to issue bonds and construct two or 
more bridges and collect tolls thereon until all of the bonds 
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issued for the construction of all the bridges were paid for and 
thereafter make them free. This provision was not in harmony 
with the policy heretofore followed by the House and the Senate 
in granting frauchises for the construction of toll bridges. It 
has been the policy of Congress heretofore to provide that when 
sufficient tolls have been collected from a bridge to pay for its 
cost of construction it should thereafter be made free. The act 
of the Tennessee Legislature provides that tolls may be collected 
on each of the bridges until all of them are paid for. 

The managers on the part of the House agreed to recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate and agree to 
the same with an amendment. The amendment agreed upon by 
the managers on the part of the House and the Senate provides 
that the State of Tennessee may charge tolls for the use of the 
bridges authorized by the acts of the Tennessee State Legisla- 
ture and that the tolls may be applied to the payment of the 
cost of maintaining, operating, and repairing the bridges, and 
create a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the bonds issued for 
the construction of all the bridges, and they shall thereafter be 
made free. The effect of the amendment agreed to is that these 
bridges may be constructed and amortized in accordance with 
the acts of the Legislature of the State of Tennessee which pro- 
vide for their construction. While this is a departure from the 
policy heretofore followed by Congress in granting franchises 
for the construction of such bridges, it was thought advisable 
to consent to this departure in these cases in order not to pre- 
vent the construction of the bridges. The agreement was 
reached, however, upon the understanding that the action in 
these cases is not to be taken as a precedent and that similar 
action will not be agreed to in other cases. 

JAMES S. PARKER, 

E. E. DENISON, 

TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CONFERENCE REPORT— JASPER ROAD BRIDGE 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9147) granting the consent of Congress to the Highway Depart- 
ment of the State of Tennessee to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Tennessee River, on the Jasper- 
Chattanooga road in Marion County, Tenu., having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses, as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment No. 1 and agree 
to the following amendment in lieu thereof: Page 2, line 9, 
strike out the last word and strike out all of line 10 and line 
11 down to and including the word “cost” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “which, together with the sinking fund 
created from the tolls from other bridges authorized by the 
law of the State of Tennessee which provides for the construc- 
tion of the bridge to be built under this act, shall be sufficient 
to amortize the bonds issued under such act”; and the House 
agree to the same. 

JAMES S. PARKER, 

E. E. DENISON, 

TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

W. L. Jones, 

Porter H. Date, 

Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9147) “An act granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Highway Depurtment of the State of 
Tennessee to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
across the Tennessee River, on the Jasper-Chattanooga road in 
Marion County, Tenn.” submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ference committee and embodied in the accompanying confer- 
ence report as to said amendment, namely: 

As the bill passed the House it was in the usual form for 
granting authority to States to construct a bridge, and author- 
ized the State of Tennessee to collect tolls and apply the pro- 
ceeds of the tolls to the maintenance, operation, and repair of 
the bridge, and to create a sinking fund sufficient to amortize 
the cost of the bridge, and that thereafter the bridge should 
be made free, 

The Senate amended the bill so as to make the toll provi- 
sions conform to an act of the Tennessee Legislature which 
authorized the State highway commission to construct the 
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bridge. The act of the Tennessee Legislature authorizing the 
construction of the bridge in question grouped certain bridges 
and authorized the State highway commission to issue bonds 
and construct two or more bridges and collect tolls thereon 
until all of the bonds issued for the construction of all the 
bridges were paid for and thereafter make them free. This pro- 
vision was not in harmony with the policy heretofore followed 
by the House and the Senate in granting franchises for the 
construction of toll bridges. It has been the policy of Congress 
heretofore to provide that when sufficient tolls have been col- 
lected from a bridge to pay for its cost of construction it should 
thereafter be made free. The act of the Tennessee Legislature 
provides that tolls may be collected on each of the bridges until 
all of them are paid for. 

The managers on the part of the House agreed to recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment. The amendment agreed 
upon by the managers on the part of the House and the 
Senate provides that the State of Tennessee may charge tolls 
for the use of the bridges authorized by the acts of the Tennes- 
see State Legislature and that the tolls may be applied to 
the payment of the cost of maintaining, operating, and repairing 
the bridges, and create a sinking fund sufficient to amortize 
the bonds issued for the construction of all the bridges, and they 
shall thereafter be made free. The effect of the amendment 
agreed to is that these bridges may be constructed and amor- 
tized in accordance with the acts of the Legislature of the 
State of Tennessee which provide for their construction. While 
this is a departure from the policy heretofore followed by Con- 
gress in granting franchises for the construction of such bridges, 
it was thought advisable to consent to this departure in these 
eases in order not to prevent the construction of the bridges. 
The agreement was reached, however, upon the understanding 
that the action in these cases is not to be taken as a precedent 
and that similar action will not be agreed to in other cases, 

James S. PARKER, 

E. E. DENISON, 

TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—KNOXVILLE ROAD BRIDGE 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 


9197) granting the consent of Congress to the Highway Depart- |. 


ment of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across 
the Tennessee River on the Knoxville-Maryville road in Knox 
County, Tenn., having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 1, and 
agree to the following amendment in lieu thereof: Page 2, line 
9, strike out the last two words “ sufficient to” and strike out 
all of line 10 and line 11 down to and including the word 
“cost” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ which, to- 
gether with the sinking fund created from the tolls from other 
bridges authorized by the law of the State of Tennessee which 
provides for the construction of the bridge to be built under 
this act, shall be sufficient to amortize the bonds issued under 
such act,”; and the House agree to the same. 

: James S. PARKER, 
E. E. DENISON, à 
TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
W. L. Jones, 
Porter H. DALE, 
Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9197) granting the consent of 
Congress to the Highway Department of the State of Tennes- 
see to construct a bridge across the Tennessee River on the 
Knoxville-Maryyille road in Knox County, Tenn., submit the 
following statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conference committee and embodied in the 
accompanying conference report as to said amendment, namely: 

As the bill passed the House it was in the usual form for 
granting authority to States to construct a bridge and author- 
ized the State of Tennessee to collect tolls and apply the pro- 
ceeds of the tolls to the maintenance, operation, and repair 
of the bridge and to create a sinking fund sufficient to amortize 
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the cost of the bridge, and that thereafter the bridge should be 
made free. 

The Senate amended the bill so as to make the toll provisions 
conform to an act of the Tennessee Legislature which author- 
ized the State highway commission to construct the bridge. 
The act of the Tennessee Legislature authorizing the construc- 
tion of the bridge in question grouped certain bridges and au- 
thorized the State highway commission to issue bonds and con- 
struct two or more bridges and collect tolls thereon until all 
of the bonds issued for the construction of all the bridges 
were paid for and thereafter make them free. This provision 
was not in harmony with the policy heretofore followed by the 
House and the Senate in granting franchises for the construc- 
tion of toll bridges. It has been the policy of Congress hereto- 
fore to provide that when sufficient tolls have been collected 
from a bridge to pay for its cost of construction it should there- 
after be made free. The act of the Tennessee Legislature pro- 
vides that tolls may be collected on each of the bridges until 
all of them are paid for. 

The managers on the part of the House agreed to recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate and agree 
to the same with an amendment. The amendment agreed upon 
by the managers on the part of the House and the Senate pro- 
vides that the State of Tennessee may charge tolls for the use of 
the bridges authorized by the acts of the Tennessee State 
Legislature and that the tolls may be applied to the payment 
of the cost of maintaining, operating, and repairing the bridges, 
and create a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the bonds issued 
for the construction of all the bridges, and they shall there- 
after be made free. The effect of the amendment agreed to is 
that these bridges may be constructed and amortized in accord- 
ance with the acts of the Legislature of the State of Tennessee 
which provide for their construction. While this is a departure 
from the policy heretofore followed by Congress in granting 
franchises for the construction of such bridges, it was thought 
advisable to consent to this departure in these cases in order 
not to prevent the construction of the bridges. The agreement 
was reached, however, upon the understanding that the action 
in these cases is not to be taken as a precedent and that similar 
action will not be agreed to in other cases. 

JAMES S. PARKER, 

E. E. DENISON, 

TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—PARIS-DOVER ROAD BRIDGE 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9198) granting the consent of Congress to the Highway 
Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge 
across the Tennessee River on the Paris-Dover road in Henry 
and Stewart Counties, Tenn., having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: are 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 1 and, 
agree to the following amendment in lieu thereof; Page 2, line 
9, strike out the last two words “sufficient to” and strike out, 
all of line 10 and line 11 down to and including the word, 
“cost” and insert in lieu thereof the following: which, to- 
gether with the sinking fund created from the tolls from other 
bridges authorized by the law of the State of Tennessee which 
provides for the construction of the bridge to be built under this 
act, shall be sufficient to amortize the bonds issued under such 
act”; and the House agrees to the same, 

JAMES S. PARKER, 

E. E. DENISON, 

TILMAN PARKS, 

Managers on the part of the House. 

W. L. Jones, 

Porter H. DALE, 

MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9198) “An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the Highway Department of the State of Ten- 
nessee to construct a bridge across the Tennessee River on the 
Paris-Dover road in Henry and Stewart Counties, Tenn.,” sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conference committee and embodied 
in the accompanying conference report as to said amendment, 
namely: 
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As the bill passed the House it was in the usual form for 
granting authority to States to construct a bridge, and author- 
ized the State of Tennessee to collect tolls and apply the pro- 
ceeds of the tolls to the maintenance, operation, and repair 
of the bridge and to create a sinking fund sufficient to amortize 
the cost of the bridge, and that thereafter the bridge should be 
made free. 

The Senate amended the bill so as to make the toll provisions 
conform to an act of the Tennessee Legislature, which author- 
ized the State highway commission to construct the bridge. 
The act of the Tennessee Legislature authorizing the construc- 
tion of the bridge in question, grouped certain bridges, and au- 
thorized the State highway commission to issue bonds and con- 
struct two or more bridges and collect tolls thereon until all of 
the bonds issued for the construction of all the bridges were 
paid for and thereafter make them free. This provision was 
not in harmony with the policy heretofore followed by the 
House and the Senate in granting franchises for the construction 
of toll bridges. It has been the policy of Congress heretofore to 
provide that when sufficient tolls have been collected from a 
bridge to pay for its cost of construction it should thereafter be 
made free. The act of the Tennessee Legislature provides that 
tolls may be collected on each of the bridges until all of them 
are paid for. 

The managers on the part of the House agreed to recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate and agree to 
the same with an amendment. The amendment agreed upon by 
the managers on the part of the House and the Senate provides 
that the State of Tennessee may charge tolls for the use of the 
bridges authorized by the acts of the Tennessee State Legisla- 
ture and that the tolls may be applied to the payment of the 
cost of maintaining, operating, and repairing the bridges, and 
create a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the bonds issued for 
the construction of all the bridges, and they shall thereafter be 
made free, The effect of the amendment agreed to is that these 
bridges may be constructed and amortized in accordance with 
the acts of the Legislature of the State of Tennessee, which 
provide for their construction. While this is a departure from 
the policy heretofore followed by Congress in granting fran- 
chises for the construction of such bridges, it was thought ad- 
visable to consent to this departure in these cases in order not 
to prevent the construction of the bridges. The agreement was 
reached, however, upon the understanding that the action in 
these cases is not to be taken as a precedent and that similar 
action will not be agreed to in other cases. i 

James S. PARKER, 

E. E. Denison, 

TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CONFERENCE REPORT-—DOVEER-CLARKSVILLE ROAD BRIDGE 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9199) granting the consent of Congress to the Highway Depart- 

t of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the 
Cumberland River on the Dover-Clarksville road in Stewart 
Gounty, mènt., having met, after full and free conference have 

‘eéd to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
ouses as follows: 

“That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 1 and 
agree to the following amendment in lieu thereof: Page 2, line 
9, strike out the last two words “ sufficient to” and strike out 
all of line 10 and line 11 down to and ineluding the word “ cost“ 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ which, together with 
the sinking fund created from the tolls from other bridges 
authorized by the law of the State of Tennessee, which provides 
for the construction of the bridge to be built under this act, 
shall be sufficient to amortize the bonds issued under such act“; 
and the House agree to the same. 

JAMES S. PARKER, 

E. E. DENISON, 

TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


W. L. Jones, 

Porter H. DALE, 

Morrts SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9199 ) “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee 
to eonstruct a bridge across the Cumberland River on the 
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Dover-Clarksville read in Stewart County, Tenn,” submit the 
following statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conference committee and embodied in the 
accompanying conference report as to said amendment, namely: 

As the bill passed the House it was in the usual form for 
granting authority to States to construct a bridge, and author- 
ized the State of Tennessee to collect tolls and apply the pro- 
ceeds of the tolls to the maintenance, operation, and repair of 
the bridge and to create a sinking fund sufficient to amortize 
the cost of the bridge, and that thereafter the bridge should be 
made free. 

The Senate amended the bill so as to make the toll provisions 
conform to an act of the Tennessee Legislature which authorized 
the State highway commission to construct the bridge. The act 
of the Tennessee Legislature authorizing the construction of 
the bridge in question, grouped certain bridges and authorized 
thé State highway commission to issue bonds and construct two 
or more bridges and collect tolls thereon until all of the bonds 
issued for the construction of all the bridges were paid for and 
thereafter make them free. This provision was not in harmony 
with the policy heretofore followed by the House and the Sen- 
ate in granting franchises for the construction of toll bridges. 
It has been the poliey of Congress heretofore to provide that 
when sufficient tolls have been collected from a bridge to pay 
for its cost of construction it should thereafter be made free. 
The act of the Tennessee Legislature provides that tolls may be 
collected on each of the bridges until all of them are paid for. 

The managers on the part of the House agreed to recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate and agree to 
the same with an amendment. The amendment agreed upon 
by the managers on the part of the House und the Senate pro- 
vides that the State of Tennessee may charge tolls for the use 
of the bridges authorized by the acts of the Tennessee State 
Legislature and that the tolls may be applied to the payment 
of the cost of maintaining, operating, and repairing the bridges, 
and create a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the bonds issued 
for the construction of all the bridges, and they shall thereafter 
be made free. The effect of the amendment agreed to is that 
these bridges may be constructed and amortized in accordance 
with the acts of the Legislature of the State of Tennessee which 
provide for their construction. While this is a departure from 
the policy heretofore followed by Congress in granting fran- 
chises for the construction of such bridges, it was thought ad- 
visable to consent to this departure in these cases in order not 
to prevent the construction of the bridges. The agreement was 
reached, however, upon the understanding that the action in 
these cases is not to be taken as a precedent and that similar 
action will not be agreed to in other cases. 


James S. PARKER, 

E. E. Denison, 

TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the con- 
ference reports will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Patents be permitted to sit this afternoon 
during the session of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana, 
chairman of the Committee on Patents, asks unanimous con- 
sent that his committee may sit during the session of the 
House this afternoon. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE TO ATTEND THE FUNERAL OF THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES A. GALLIVAN 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Chair 
will designate the Members of the House to attend the funeral 
of the late James A. GALLIVAN. 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following committee: Mr. TREAD- 
way, Mr. TINKHAM, Mr. DALINGER, Mr. Luce, Mr. ANDREW, 
Mr. FROTHINGHAM, Mr. GIFFORD, Mr. UND, Mr. BOWLES, 
Mr. Foss, Mr. Martry, Mrs. Rocers, Mr. Sronns, Mr. Connery, 
Mr. Doverass of Massachusetts, Mr. Cramton, Mr. Wason, Mr. 
Byrxs, Mr. Carss, Mr. Epwarps, Mr. Boyian, and Mr. Reep of 
Arkansas. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is Calendar Wednesday. 
The Clerk will call the committees. 

The Clerk called the Committe on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it, 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I am wondering how we are to know just 
what committee is on call. The Committees on Rivers and 
Harbors, the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and Agriculture 
precede the Committee on Foreign Affairs. By unanimous con- 
sent last week the Foreign Affairs Committee was given a 
day. Was consent given that they should have two days? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It was the understanding that 
the Foreign Affairs Committee would simply be moved forward 
to go ahead of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. The 
other committees were not disturbed at all by the agreement. 

Mr. CRAMTON. So that after to-day when the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs has occupied the day, the call will then 
revert back to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and then 
proceed in order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, That is correct and that was 
the order made by unanimous consent some days ago. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want to make a suggestion now, if I 
may, Mr. Speaker. I believe the Members of the House are 
entitled to know when these committees are going to be reached. 
I was unfortunately affected a week ago when I was absent on 
official business and a bill was called up by this committee to 
which I was known to be opposed. The committe was taken up 
out of order, I believe hereafter I shall object to any transfer 
of position on this calendar. If committees have not any 
business when they are called, let them be passed over and give 
other committees an opportunity. 


PAYMENT TO THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 2549) pro- 
viding for payment to the German Government of $461.59 in 
behalf of the heirs or representatives of German nationals, 
John Adolf, Hermann Pegel, Franz Lipfert, Albert Wittenburg, 
Karl Behr, and Hans Dechantsreiter, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill may be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that this bill S. 2549 may be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The House 
automatically resolves into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. ` 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (S. 2549) providing for payment to the German Gov- 
ernment of $461.59 in behalf of the heirs or representatives of 
the German nationals, John Adolf, Hermann Pegel, Franz Lip- 
fert, Albert Wittenburg, Karl Behr, and Hans Dechantsreiter, 
with Mr. Cramton in the chair. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Bo it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be paid to the 
German Government, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $461.59 for the heirs or representatives of the 
German nationals, John Adolf, Hermann Pegel, Franz Lipfert, Albert 
Wittenburg, Karl Behr, and Hans Dechantsreiter, who lost their lives 
while in the status of seamen in the American merchant marine; the 
above sum of $461.59 having been covered into the general fund of the 
Treasury Department as required by the statutes relating to the dis- 
position of effects and unpaid wages of deceased seamen on the 
American vessels, 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, this bill authorizes the pay- 
ment of $461.59 to the personal representatives of citizens of 
Germany. These men were in our service prior to the war as 
seamen on American ships. The sum of $461.59 represents 
their wages which were due them at the time of death. The 
money has been passed into the United States Treasury and this 
bill authorizes the payment of it to their respective heirs. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I presume the real opposition to the bill 
will not be apparent under the present organization of the com- 
mittee. Does the gentleman know of any opposition to the bill? 

Mr. PORTER. I do not. I move that the committee do now 
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rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The motion that the committee rise is not 
in order. If general debate has been concluded the Clerk will 
report the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with a favorable 
recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Tirson having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Craxton, Chair- 
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man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill S. 2549 and had directed him to report the same 
back with a recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion by Mr. Porter to reconsider the vote whereby the 
bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. Portrr was granted leave to extend his remarks in the 
Record by printing the message of the President and letter of 
the Secretary of State, which read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report concerning the claims against the 
United States presented by the German Government on behalf of the 
heirs or representatives of the German nationals, John Adolf, Hermann 
Pegel, Franz Lipfert, Albert Wittenburg, Karl Behr, and Hans Dech- 
antsreiter, for various amounts aggregating $461.59, which have been 
covered into the general fund of the Treasury Department as required 
by the statutes relating to the disposition of effects and unpaid wages 
of deceased seamen on American vessels, it appearing that each of the 
German nationals referred to lost his life while in the status of seaman 
in the American merchant marine, The report requests that the Con- 
gress be asked to authorize the appropriation of the sum necessary to 
pay these claims. 

I recommend that, in order to effect a settlement of these claims in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary of State, the 
Congress authorize an appropriation of the sum of $461.59. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tun WHITE House, December 9, 1926. 


The PRESIDENT: 

I have the honor to submit, with a view to its transmission to the 
Congress, the following report and recommendation respecting the 
claims presented by the German Government on behalf of the heirs 
or representatives of the German nationals hereinafter named for the 
various amounts, aggregating $461.59, which have been covered into 
the general fund of the Treasury Department as required by the 
statutes relating to the disposition of effects and unpaid wages of 
deceased seamen on American vessels. 

The essential facts concerning these claims are substantially as fol- 
lows: 

During the years from 1914 to 1917 the German nationals referred 
to died intestate within the jurisdiction of the United States, leaving 
their estates to German nationals abroad. The following is a list of 
such estates which were claimed by the heirs after the reestablishment 
of peace between the United States and Germany: 

“J. John Adolf, a seaman on the American ship Henry Wilson, was 
drowned on July 8, 1914, in the Kirchak River, Alaska, leaving an 
estate in the amount of $218.22. This sum was turned over to the 
Treasury Department of the United States by the United States district 
court in San Francisco on February 6, 1922. 

“2. Harmann Pegel, a ship's steward, died in the Ancon Hospital, 
Ancon, Canal Zone, on December 25, 1915, leaving an estate in the 
amount of $68.36. 

“3. Franz Lipfert, a seaman, died on the Amercian steamer Northern 
Pacific on June 30, 1916, leaving an estate in the amount of $25.94. 

“4, Albert Wittenburg, a sallor, died at Naknek, Alaska, on June 
26, 1916, leaving an estate in the amount of $106.82, 

“The sums referred to under Nos. 2, 3, and 4, were likewise turned 
over to the United States Treasury Department on March 13, 1922. 

“5, Karl Behr, a seaman on the schooner Hugh de Payens, was 
drowned in San Juan Harbor in February, 1917, leaving an estate in 
the amount of $25.75, which was turned over to the United States 
Treasury Department by the United States district court in San Juan. 

“6. Hans Dechantsreiter, a sailor on the steamship Illinois, was 
killed by an accident on board that boat, May 29, 1916, leaving a net 
estate in the amount of $16.50, which was turned over to the United 
States Treasury Department by the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New York,” 

The essential requirements of the statutes with respect to the dispo- 
sition of the effects and unpaid wages of a deceased seaman on an 
American vessel are that they be delivered by the master or owner of 
the vessel to a United States shipping commissioner to be turned over 
to the United States court for the judicial district in which the home 
port or terminal port of the vessel is located and that the court shall 
hold such funds for a period of six years, subject to legal claims that 
may be presented and established against the same, and that the bal- 
ance of such funds not required to pay claims substantiated before the 
court shall be deposited by the court and covered into the general fund 
of the Treasury of the United States. (Secs, 4538, 4539, 4541, 4542, 


4548, 4544, and 4545, Revised Statutes, the act of Mar. 3, 1897, 29 
Stat. 689, and secs. 289 to 291 of the Judicial Code, 36 Stat. 1167. 
Also 1 Comp. Gen, 557.) 
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The authorized procedure appears to have been followed with respect 
to the wages and proceeds of effects of the seaman above named and 
the claims under consideration were not presented to the court within 
the period of six years after the moneys had been received by the said 
court. Accordingly, the said moneys became Government moneys and 
were deposited and covered into the general fund as above stated as 
miscellaneous receipts and can be withdrawn therefrom only in conse- 
quence of an appropriation made by the Congress. 

As a summary of the essential facts regarding these claims is em- 
bodied in this communication, it is deemed unnecessary to accompany 
it with copies of the correspondence in the case. All or any part of 
the correspondence will, of course, be furnished should the Congress 
so desire. 

In view of the difficulties of communicating with Germany prior to 
the entrance of the United States into the war and immediately after 
the cessation of hostilities, and in view of the intervening period of 
hostilities, it would appear equitable to allow the claimants in these 
cases to recover the funds turned over to the Treasury Department. 

It will be noted from the inclosed copy of a communication from 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, to whom the matter was 
referred, that the proposed action is not inconsistent with the financial 
program of the Government. 

I have the honor to recommend that the Congress be requested to 
authorize the appropriation of the sum of $461.59 in payment of these 
claims. 


Respectfull bmitted. 
3 FRANK B. KELLOGG. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 8, 1926. 


REGINALD ETHELBERT MYRIE 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 9569) 
authorizing the payment of an indemnity to the British Goyern- 
ment on account of the death of Reginald Ethelbert Myrie, 
alleged to have been killed in the Panama Canal Zone on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1921, by a United States Army motor truck. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, directed to pay to the British Government, as an act of 
grace and without reference to the question of liability therefor, the 
sum of $1,000 as full indemnity for the death of Reginald Ethelbert 
Myrie, a British subject, alleged to have been killed in the Panama 
Canal Zone on February 5, 1921, by a United States Army truck 
driven by a private in the Motor Transport Corps, as set forth in the 
message of the President of January 4, 1928, printed as Senate Docu- 
ment No. 32, Seventleth Congress, first session; and there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, a sufficient sum to carry out the purpose of 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion by Mr. Porter to reconsider the vote whereby the 
bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. Porter was granted leave to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by printing the message of the President and letter of 
the Secretary of State, which read as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State regarding 
the claim presented by the Government of Great Britain on behalf of 
Mr. David S. Myrie for compensation on account of the death of his 
son, Reginald Ethelbert Myrie, in the Panama Canal Zone on February 
5, 1921. I recommend that the Congress as an act of grace, and with- 
out reference to the legal liability of the United States in the premises, 
authorize the appropriation of a sufficient amount to effect a settlement 
of this claim in accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary 
of State. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe Warre House, January 4, 1928. 

The PRESIDENT: 

I have the honor to submit, with a view to its transmission to the 
Congress, the following report and recommendation respecting the 
claim presented by the Government of Great Britain on behalf of Mr. 
David S. Myrie for compensation on account of the death of his son, 
Reginald Ethelbert Myrie, in the Panama Canal Zone. 

The essential facts concerning this claim are admitted and are sub- 
stantially as follows: 

On February 5, 1921, at about 7.20 o’clock p. m., Simeon Bayliss and 
Reginald Ethelbert Myrie were riding in a coach on the Mount Hope 
Road, Panama Canal Zone. The coach was proceeding gradually on the 


right side of the road. Suddenly the occupants of the coach heard the 
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sound of a horn which seemed to be at a distance from them of not 
more than 8 or 9 feet. Simeon Bayliss threw himself on the bank, 
which was to the right side of the road. Reginald Myrie, however, being 
on the left side of the coach, did not have an opportunity to leave it. 
Almost immediately the coach was struck by an automobile truck be- 
longing to the United States Army. The truck was driven by Pyt. 
Roscoe Gower, motor transport company. Witnesses testified that the 
truck was driven at a high speed. As a result of the collision the 
coach was pushed along the road for a distance of approximately 75 
feet and Mr. Myrie was thrown therefrom and under the truck, which 
severed his left leg and mashed other parts of his body. Mr. Myria 
was assisted immediately by the people who gathered around the scene 
of the accident and as soon as possible he was taken to the Colon 
Hospital, where he received medical attention. Mr. Myrie died, how- 
ever, at about 10 o'clock p. m. the same day as a result of the injuries 
received by him in the collision. 

A board of officers appointed to determine the responsibility for the 
accident reached the following finding of facts and made the following 
recommendations: 

“That the accident was avoidable; that the chauffer, Pyt. Roscoe 
Gower, motor transport company, was under the influence of liquor; 
that the careless driving and intoxicated condition of Private Gower 
were entirely responsible for the accident. 

“In connection with claim for compensation for the death of Regi- 
nald Ethelbert Myrie this board is not empowered either under the 
one hundred and fifth article of war or General Orders, No. 37, 
War Department, 1920, to recommend any compensation for death of 
personal injuries. The board, however, finds that the death of Reginald 
Ethelbert Myrie was caused directly by the careless driving of Pvt. 
Roscoe Gower, Quartermaster Corps. It is believed the only redress 
is a civil suit against Private Gower, who is now serving a sentence 
of 18 months in the Gamboa Penitentiary for the killing of Reginald 
Ethelbert Myrie. At the present time Private Gower has no accrued 
pay due him. 

“It is believed if any compensation were to be granted for the death 
of Reginald Ethelbert Myrie, that $1,000 United States currency would 
be just and sufficient amount. 

“At the time of the accident Private Gower was an agent of the 
United States Government, as the truck he drove was owned by the 
United States Government and operated for the military service of 
the United States.” 

By a note dated November 2, 1921, the ambassador of Great Britain 
at this Capital brought the claim to the attention of the Department 
of State. The ambassador stated that the claim was referred by the 
minister of Great Britain at Panama to the Governor of the Canal 
Zone and that in due course it was referred to the War Department, 
which replied that they had no appropriation from which the claim 
could be paid and that the only procedure to obtain payment therefor 
would be through a special act of Congress. The matter has since 
been the subject of several exchanges of communications between this 
department, the War Department, and the British Embassy, as a 
result of which the following conclusions have been reached: 

(1) That the death of Mr. Reginald Ethelbert Myrie was caused by 
the careless driving and intoxicated condition of Private Gower, 
operating the truck for the military service of the United States. 

(2) That under the circumstances which have been related, it would 
be proper, as an act of grace and without reference to the question 
of the legal liability of the United States, to pay to the father of the 
deceased an indemnity in the sum of $1,000. It appears from evidence 
furnished by the British Embassy that the deceased, who was unmar- 
ried, had been contributing to his father’s support for a number of 
years at the rate of approximately $10 per month. 

Accordingly, I have the honor to recommend, with the concurrence 
of the Secretary of War, that the Congress be requested to authorize 
the necessary appropriation. 

As a summary of the essential facts regarding the accident and 
claim is embodied in this communication, it is deemed unnecessary 
to accompany it with copies of the correspondence in the case. All or 
any part of the correspondence will, of course, be furnished should 
the Congress so desire. 

This claim was submitted to the Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, 
in your message dated April 5, 1926. A copy of Senate Document No. 
91, containing this message, is inclosed. 

It will be noted from the inclosed copy of a communication from 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, to whom the matter was re- 
ferred, that the proposed action is not inconsistent with the financial 
program of the President. z 

Respectfully submitted. 

Fnaxx B. KELLOGG. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, December , 1927. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO GREAT BRITAIN FOR CERTAIN SUMS EXPENDED 
BY THE REV. F. NORTH 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 12179) 
to provide for the reimbursement of the Government of Great 
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Britain on account of certain sums expended by the British 
chaplain in Moscow, the Rey. F. North, for the relief of Ameri- 
can nationals in Russia in 1920, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. DYER. Reserving the right to object, I wish to ask the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania whether or not any of the bills 
he has here to reimburse citizens of other countries have to 
do with the citizens of the Republic of China? 

Mr. PORTER. There are two or three bills of that char- 
acter. I may say in reply that all of these claim bills approve 
the settlements which the proper officers of the Government 
haye made with the citizens of foreign countries. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. And it has the approval of the Budget? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, directed to pay to the Government of Great Britain, as a 
matter of grace and without reference to the question of legal liability 
therefor, the sum of $19,407.60, being the equivalent of the sum of 
£3,988, at par exchange, as reimbursement on account of certain sums 
expended by the British chaplain in Moscow, the Rev. F. North, for 
the relief of American nationals in Russia in 1920, as set forth in the 
message of the President of February 27, 1928, printed as Senate Doc- 
ument No. 66, Seventieth Congress, first session; and there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, a sum sufficient to carry out the purpose of 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion by Mr. Porter to reconsider the vote whereby the 
bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. Porrer was granted leave to extend his remarks in 
the Record by printing the message of the President and letter 
of the Secretary of State, which read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in relation 
to a claim presented by His Britannic Majesty's Government for the 
payment of a sum of money turned over to American citizens in Russia 
by the British subject, the Rev. Mr. North, upon his departure from 
Moscow, and I recommend that an appropriation be authorized to 
effect a settlement of this claim in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Secretary of State. 

y CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

Tue Ware HOUSE, 


FEBRUARY 25, 1928. 
The PRESIDENT : 

I have the honor to bring to your attention the request made by 
His Britannic Majesty's Government for reimbursement on account of 
certain sums expended by the British chaplain in Moscow, the Rev. 
F. North, for the relief of American nationals in Russia in 1920. 

The facts of the case may be briefly stated as follows: In March or 
April, 1920, the Rev. F. North borrowed from such sources as he 
found it possible to obtain them sums of money for the purpose of 
providing relief to destitute members of the British colony in Moscow. 
It is stated by the British foreign office that the receipts given by 
the Rev. F. North stipulated that the sums were to be repaid in 
pounds sterling at the British foreign office, London, “at the best 
possible rate of exchange to guarantee them against loss.” It further 
appears that the Rev. F. North assisted not only British nationals, but 
also French, Swedish, Dutch, and Danish nationals, as well as expend- 
ing about a million rubles for the relief of Americans in Russia. 
After having expended these rubles for American relief, and at the 
time of his departure from Russia, he turned over a sum of 5,000,000 
rubles to the American association in Moscow for the use of Americans 
then in Russia. 

It appears that the money furnished to destitute British subjects in 
Russia, as well as the sums expended for French, Swedish, Dutch, and 
Danish nationals, and the sums used for the relief of Americans, have 
been repaid by His Britannic Majesty’s Government and that the 
French, Swedish, Dutch, and Danish Governments have repaid their 
proportionate share to His Britannic Majesty's Government, The sum 
expended for the relief of American nationals has not as yet been paid, 
and therefore His Britannic Majesty's Government is requesting this 
Government to pay to it the proportionate share of money which was 
used for the benefit of Americans in Russia. 

It has been impossible to ascertain the exact exchange value of the 
rubles expended or turned over to Americans by Mr. North for Ameri- 
can relief in Russia, The estimates of the exchange value have varied 
within a very extensive margin. In repaying these funds His Britan- 
nic Majesty's Government found themselves confronted with the same 


difficulty and had to fix upon an arbitrary rate of exchange which in 
their opinion was equitable and just. 

His Britannic Majesty's Government has recently suggested to this 
Government that an equitable and just value of the sum expended for 
the relief of American nationals would be £3,988. This amount is 
obtained by applying the average rate of exchange from May, 1919, 
to May, 1920, for the first million rubles expended by the Reverend 
North himself; that is, at the rate of 760 rubles to the pound ster- 
ling and for the 5,000,000 rubles turned over by Reverend North 
upon his departure from Russia, at the rate of exchange for rubles 
in March, 1920; that is, 1,870 rubles to the pound sterling, giving a 
total value of £3,988. It is the view of this department that the 
Government, recognizing the assistance rendered by the subject of a 
friendly foreign government in a time of emergency, should promptly 
pay the amount requested, and I have the honor to recommend that 
the Congress be requested to authorize the appropriation of $19,407.60, 
being the equivalent of the sum £3,988, at par of exchange, in payment 
of the claim of His Britannic Majesty’s Government as an act of grace 
and without reference to the question of the legal liability of the 
United States. 

The summary of the essential facts in the case being embodied in this 
communication, it is deemed unnecessary to accompany it with copies 
of the correspondence in the case. All or any part of that correspond- 
ence will be furnished should you or the Congress so desire. 

It will be observed from the inclosed communication from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, to whom the matter was referred, 
that the proposed action is not in conflict with the financial program 
of the President. 

Respecfully submitted. 

Frank B. KELLOGG. 


CLAIMS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CHINA 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Joint Resolu- 
tion 145 to provide for the payment of an indemnity to the 
Chinese Government for the death of Chang Lin and Tong 
Huan Yah, alleged to have been killed by members of the armed 
forces of the United States, and I ask unanimous consent to 
consider the joint resolution in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to pay to the Chinese Government, as a matter of grace and 
without reference to the question of liability therefor, the sum of 
$1,000 as full Indemnity for the death of Chang Lin, alleged to have 
been killed by a member of the United States Infantry at Leichuan, 
China, on May 4, 1923, the sum to be for the benefit of the family of 
said Chang Lin, and the sum of $100 as full indemnity for the death of 
Tong Huan Yah, alleged to have been killed by members of the crew of 
the U. S. S. Zicano while engaged in target practice at Hankow, China, 
on March 26, 1923, the sum to be for the benefit of the father of said 
Tong Huan Yah, as set forth in the message of the President of Jann- 
ary 4, 1928, printed as Senate Document No. 34, Seventieth Congress, 
first session; and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sufficient sum 
te carry out the purpose of this act. 


The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion by Mr. Porter to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. Porrer was granted leave to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by printing the message of the President and letter of 
the Secretary of State, which read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State requesting 
the submission anew to the present Congress of two claims presented 
by the Government of China against the Government of the United 
States arising out of the negligent or unlawful acts in China of persons 
connected with the military and naval forces of the United States, and 
I recommend that as an act of grace and without reference to the ques- 
tion of the legal liability of the United States an appropriation in the 
amount of $1,100 be made to effect settlement of these two claims, in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary of State. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

THE WHITE HoUsE, January 4, 1928. 8 


The PRESIDENT : 

On April 22, 1924, the Secretary of State reported at length to you 
concerning two claims presented by the Government of China against 
the United States arising out of the negligent and unlawful acts in 
China of persons connected with the military and naval forces of the 
United States, and recommended to the Congress that an appropriation 
in the amount of $1,100 be made to effect settlement of these claims 
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(being $1,000 for the benefit of the family of Chang Lin, who was 
killed by a member of the Fifteenth United States Infantry at Leichuan, 
China, on May 4, 1923, and 8100 to the father of Tong Huan Yah, 
alleged to have been killed by members of the crew of the U. S. 8. 
Elcano while engaged in target practice at Hankow, China, on March 
26, 1923). This report was transmitted by you to the Congress on 
April 23, 1924, with the recommendation that in order to effect a settle- 
ment of these claims in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State the Congress, as an act of grace, and without refer- 
ence to the legal liability of the United States in the premises, authorize 
an appropriation in the sum of $1,100. Your recommendation and the 
report of the Secretary of State mentioned comprise Senate Document 
No. 96, Sixty-elghth Congress, first session. 

The claim was submitted anew to the Sixty-ninth Congress and is set 
out in Senate Document No, 204, second session of that Congress, copies 
of which are inclosed for your full information. 

Tt appearing that final action was not taken on this matter by the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, I beg to suggest the submission of the matter anew 
to the consideration of the present Congress, 

It will be observed from the inclosed communication from the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, to whom the matter was referred, that 
the proposed action is not inconsistent with the financial program of 
the Government. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Frank B. KELLOGG. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, December 22, 1927. 


JUAN SORIANO 


Mr, PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Joint Resolu- 
tion 146, to provide for the payment of an indemnity to the 
Dominican Republic for the death of Juan Soriano, who was 
killed by the landing of an airplane belonging to the United 
States Marine Corps, and I ask unanimous consent to consider 
it in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? é 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, directed to pay to the Dominican Republic, as a matter of grace 
and without reference to the question of liability therefor, the sum of 
$2,000, as full indemnity for the death of Juan Soriano, a Dominican 
subject, who was killed by the landing of an airplane belonging to the 
United States Marine Corps on October 2, 1923, at Guerra, Dominican 
Republic, as set forth in the message of the President of December 12, 
1927, printed as Senate Document No, 13, Seventieth Congress, first 
session; and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sufficient sum to 
carry out the purpose of this act. 


The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion by Mr. Porrer to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr, Porter was granted leaye to extend his remarks in the 
Record by printing the message of the President and letter of 
the Secretary of State, which read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State requesting 
the submission anew to the present Congress of the matter of a 
claim against the United States for the death on October 2, 1923, at 
Guerra, Dominican Republic, of Juan Soriano, a Dominican subject, 
who was killed by the landing of an airplane belonging to the United 
States Marine Corps, which formed the subject of a report made by the 
Secretary of State to me in March, 1926, and my message to the Con- 
gress dated March 22, 1926, which comprise Senate Document No. 84, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, copies of which are furnished for the 
convenient information of the Congress. 

I renew my recommendation originally made, that in order to effect 
a settlement of this claim, the Congress, as an act of grace, and with- 
out reference to the legal liability of the United States in the premises, 
authorize an appropriation in the sum of $2,000, and I bring the 
matter anew to the attention of the present Congress in the hope that 
the action recommended may receive favorable consideration, 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe Wuire HOUSE, December 12, 1927 
The PRESIDENT : 

On April 30, 1924, the Secretary of State reported at length to you 
concerning a claim against the United States for the death on October 
2, 1923, at Guerra, Dominican Republic, of Juan Soriano, a Dominican 
subject, who was killed by the landing of an airplane belonging to the 
United States Marine Corps, and requested that the recommendation 
of the Acting Secretary of the Navy, as indicated in the report, be 
adopted, and that the Congress authorize the appropriation of the sum 
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necessary to pay the indemnity as suggested by the Acting Seerctary 
of the Navy. 

This report was transmitted by you to the Congress on May 1, 1924, 
with the recommendation that in order to effect a settlement of the 
claim in accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary of State, 
the Congress, as an act of grace, and without reference to the legal 
liability of the United States in the premises, authorize an appropria- 
tion in the sum of $2,000. Your recommendation and the report of 
the Secretary of State mentioned, with its accompanying papers, com- 
prise Senate Document No, 102, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session. 

The claim was submitted anew to the Sixty-ninth Congress and is set 
out in Senate Document No. 84, first session of that Congress, copies 
of which are inclosed for your full information. 

It appearing that final action was not taken on this matter by the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, I beg to suggest the submission of the matter 
anew to the consideration of the present Congress. 

It will be observed from the inclosed communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, to whom the matter was referred, that 
the proposed action is not inconsistent with the financial program of 
the Government. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRANK B. KELLOGG. 

DEPARTMENT or STATE, 

Washington, December 9, 1927. 


EDWIN TUCKER 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Joint Resolution 
148, to provide for the payment of an indemnity to the British 
Government to compensate the dependents of Hdwin Tucker, a 
British subject, alleged to have been killed by a United States 
Army ambulance in Colon, Panama, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania calls up House Joint Resolution 148, which is on the 
Union Calendar, and asks unanimous consent that it be con- 
sidered in the House as in Commitiee of the Whole. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, directed to pay to the British Government, as a matter of 
grace and without reference to the question of liability therefor, the 
sum of $2,500 as full indemnity for the death of Edwin Tucker, a 
British subject alleged to have been killed by a United States Army 
ambulance in Colon, Panama, on or about December 6, 1924, as set 
forth in the message of the President of December 17, 1927, and 
printed as Senate Document No. 20, Seventieth Congress, first session; 
and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sufficient sum to carry out 
the purpose of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the joint resolution, 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. Porrer was granted leave to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by printing the message of the President and letter of 
the Secretary of State, which read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, con- 
cerning a claim against the United States, presented by the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain for compensation to the relatives of Edwin 
Tucker, a British subject who was killed by a United States Army 
ambulance in Colon, Panama, on or about December 6, 1924. The 
report requests that the recommendation as indicated therein be 
adopted and that the Congress authorize the appropriation of the 
sum necessary to compensate the claimants in this case, 

I recommend that in order to effect a settlement of the claim in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary of State, the 
Congress, as an act of grace and without reference to the legal 
liability of the United States in the premises, authorize an appropria- 
tion of $2,500, 


The Clerk will report the 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tue WEITE HoUsE, December , 1927. 

The PRESIDENT: 

I have the honor to submit, with a view to its transmission to the 
Congress, the following report and recommendation respecting the 
claim presented by the Government of Great Britain for compensation 
to the relatives of Edwin Tucker, a British subject who was killed 
by a United States Army ambulance in Colon, Panama, on or about 
December 6, 1924, 
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The essential facts concerning the death of Edwin Tucker are ad- 
mitted and are substantially as follows: 

The chargé d'affaires ad interim of Great Britain at this capital, in 
a note No. 1108, dated December 31, 1925, informed this department 
that on December 6, 1924, an Army ambulance from France Field, 
Canal Zone, operated by Pvt. Wilbert L. Schwartzfiger, was engaged in 
conveying an injured man from the military barracks at France Field 
to the Canal Zone Hospital in Colon city, ran into the Lee Chong 
Building at Bolivar and Ninth Streets, Colon, striking and killing 
Edwin Tucker, who, at the time the accident occurred, was standing 
outside the drug store which is in that building. A copy of a medical 
certificate issued by the physicians of Colon Hospital testifying to 
the cause of Edwin Tucker’s death was inclosed. This report indicates 
that the death resulted from the injury received when Mr. Tucker was 
struck by the ambulance. 

It was added that at the time of his death Edwin Tucker assisted 
in maintaining and supporting his mother, Mrs. Eliza Tucker, and his 
son, George Tucker, 11 years old, both of whom resided in St. James 
Parish, in the island of Jamaica. A brother of the deceased, acting 
on behalf of himself and the dependent relatives above mentioned, en- 
deayored without success to obtain compensation from the military 
authorities of the Canal Zone. Accordingly the chargé d'affaires ex- 
pressed the hope that the competent authorities of this Government 
would see their way in the interests of justice to accord suitable com- 
pensation to the mother and son of the deceased, who have been 
deprived, through no fault of their own, of their principal means of 
support. 

The matter was brought to the attention of the Secretary of War, 
and after some correspondence the Acting Secretary of War informed 
me on July 17, 1926, that the facts in the case as set forth in the note 
dated December 31, 1925, from the chargé d'afaires ad interim of 
Great Britain, were substantially correct. He added, however, that 
G. C. M. ambulance No. 73192, which was property of the United 
States, was carrying an emergency patient injured at France Field, 
Canal Zone, from the post hospital at that station to the hospital at 
Colon. The ambulance was proceeding along Bolivar Street at a speed 
of about 25 miles an hour; it was on the left side of the street, and 
that when at a point near Ninth Street, in maneuvering to avoid a 
collision, it skidded to the curb on the right side of the street, over- 
turned and killed Edwin Tucker, a colored civilian, who was at that 
time on the sidewalk. 

A board of officers, convened at France Field for the purpose of 
investigating the accident, reported in part as follows: 

“That Edwin Tucker (colored), a resident of Colon, Republic of 
Panama, was accidentally killed by United States ambulance No. 73192. 

“That the death of Mr. Edwin Tucker was due to no fault or negli- 
gence of his own. 

“That the driver of the United States ambulance No, 73192 (Private 
Schwartzfiger) was exceeding the speed limit when this accident 
occurred. 

“That an extenuating circumstance did exist when Private Schwartz- 
figer was speeding, namely, he was carrying a seriously injured patient 
to the Colon Hospital. That this accident was due to a vehicle turning 
in front of the ambulance without warning being given. 

“That United States ambulance was damaged to the extent of 
approximately $600.” 

The Acting Secretary of War further stated that it is a well-estab- 
lished principle that the Government can not be held liable for its 
agents’ torts, and that any compensation to persons for injury, except 
in Air Service accidents, must be provided for by a special act of the 
Congress, He added that the War Department had heretofore refrained 
from expressing an opinion as to the merits of proposed legislation in 
similar cases, and in keeping with that policy withheld a recommenda 
tion for or against this claim. 

The matter was given further consideration by this department, 
and on August 25, 1926, I informed the Secretary of War that, while 
this department is aware that the Government of the United States 
can not be sued on account of death resulting from the wrongful 
acts of its agents, it believes that the Government is morally liable 
in such cases, and that an effort should be made to provide suitable 
relief therein, I further stated that I was considering recommending 
that the sum of $2,500 be appropriated as an act of grace and without 
reference to the legal liability of this Government to compensate the 
dependents of Mr. Tucker on account of his death, and requested to be 
informed whether the Secretary of War considered this amount to be 
a reasonable award, and also whether he would interpose an objection 
to the passage of legislation providing for compensation in this case. 

The Secretary of War replied on October 1, 1926, and stated that 
this sum is considered a reasonable award, and that his department 
would interpose no objection to the passage of legislation providing for 
such compensation. 

As the report which was made by the board of officers convened at 
France Field for the purpose of investigating the accident indicates 
that the death of Edwin Tucker resulted from no fault or negligence of 
his own, I have the honor to recommend that the Congress be requested 
to appropriate, as an act of grace and without reference to the legal 
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liability of the United States, the sum 52,500 to compensate the de- 
pendent relatives of Edwin Tucker. 

As a summary of the essential facts regarding the accident and the 
claim is embodied in this communication, it is deemed unnecessary to 
accompany it with copies of the correspondenc® in this case, All or 
any part of the correspondence will of course be furnished should the 
Congress so desire. 

It will be noted from the inclosed copy of a communication from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, to whom the matter was re- 
ferred, that the proposed action is not inconsistent with the financial 
program of the Government. 

House Joint Resolution No. 355, Sixty-ninth Congress, authorizing an 
appropriation of $2,500 in payment of this claim, was passed by the 
House of Representatives on February 28, 1927, and was pending in 
the Senate when it adjourned on March 4, 1927. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frank B. KELLOGG. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, December 13, 1927. 


WILLIAM WISEMAN 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Joint Resolution 
149, to authorize an appropriation for the compensation of 
William Wiseman, and I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania calls up House Joint Resolution 149, which is on the 
Union Calendar, and asks unanimous consent that it be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, it 
seems that it is quite easy for foreigners or their estates to 
be paid compensation for injuries done them by the United 
States Government, but when it comes to our own citizens, who 
are killed by airplanes and other things, it is practically im- 
possible to secure any compensation for them or their depend- 
ents. While this is not a matter upon which I would want to 
base an objection to bills that are called up in this way, I take 
this opportunity of calling the attention of the House and the 
Congress to the injustice done to our own citizens in giving 
preference to nationals of other countries in claims of this 
nature. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. DYER. Les. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. A Member of the House a few 
weeks ago had passed what was called the Underhill bill, in 
order to facilitate the payment of claims of our own citizens 
against the Government. Has the gentleman any information 
as to what prospect there is of the passage of that bill in the 
other body? 

Mr. DYER. I am sure that the gentleman knows that I 
have no knowledge, and I do not think anyone here has any 
knowledge in respect to that. It is legislation, certainly, that 
ought to be enacted into law, in order to give to our own citi- 
zens an opportunity to recover or for their estates to recover 
because of injuries done by Government agencies. At the pres- 
ent time there is practically no way of obtaining compensation, 
although we are continually paying foreigners similar claims. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Some of these are of long standing, and 
they are all being paid upon the advice of the Secretary of 
State and the Director of the Budget. Does the gentleman 
not think that we ought to pay them and get rid of them? 

Mr. DYER. I am not objecting to them, but I am making 
this statement merely for the purpose of calling attention to 
conditions that exist in respect to our own citizens. I know of 
a case of a boy in my own State who was killed by an airplane 
more than 10 years ago. The widowed mother of this boy has 
never been able to recover one penny. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Why not? 

Mr. KING. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. DYER. There is no law authorizing the Government to 
pay, and the State Department, of course, does not take cogni- 
zance of it. The only way that we can get it through is by a 
claim through the Committee on Claims of the House, and that 
committee has thousands of claims and it is very difficult to 
get consideration. Then, again, it is almost impossible to get a 
favorable report in such a case from the War Department or 
from whatever department the agency doing the damage was 
connected with. They are slow, and they practically refuse to 
admit liability in any of those cases, When it comes to for- 
eigners, especially if they are the nationals of some great for- 
eign power, the State Department, quickly and without making, 
in my opinion, any very careful investigation, reports the cases 
to the House for the purpose of getting them through, in order 
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that we may continue to have amicable relations and no trouble 
with these countries over such matters. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs thoroughly investigates these 
claims, and they are®not recommended for payment until that 
committee passes on them. 

Mr. DYER. I am very glad to know that, and I haye very 
great confidence in the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Mr. KING. How would it be to change these things around 
and let the Foreign Affairs Committee consider some of these 
other claims now before the Committee on Claims? 

Me. DYER. I haye no criticism to make of the Committee on 
Claims, 

Mr. KING. They have not functioned for a couple of years. 

Mr. DYER. They are endeavoring to function through the 
legislation that was referred to by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. EATON. Is the gentleman not familiar with the fact 
that American citizens are always wrong in the Washington 
point of view? 

Mr. DYER. I do not want to say that. I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania that the resolution 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, directed to pay to Great Britain, as an act of grace and without 
* reference to the question of legal liability, the sum of $9,200 in recog- 
nition of the services of Willlam Wiseman as British vice consul at 
Salina Cruz, Mexico, in behalf of American interests from April 12, 
1914, to December 13, 1917, as set forth in the message of the Presi- 
dent of December 17, 1927, printed as Senate Document No. 22, Seven- 
tieth Congress, first session; and there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
a sufficient sum to carry out the purpose of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. Porter was granted leave to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp by printing the message of the President and letter 
of the Secretary of State, which read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in regard 
to the services in behalf of the United States of William Wiseman, 
British vice consul at Salina Cruz, Mexico, during the period from 
April 12, 1914, to December 13, 1917, when, with the permission of the 
British Government and at the request of this Government, he had 
charge of the American consulate at Salina Cruz and of American 
interests in the district surrounding that place. The conclusion reached 
by the Secretary of State has my approval, and I recommend that the 
Congress authorize an appropriation of $9,200 to be paid to Mr. Wise- 
man in recognition of the services which he so generously rendered. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
Tux WHITE HOUSE, December E, 1927. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 16, 1927. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: ` 

On April 12, 1914, the American vice consul at Salina Cruz left his 
post on leave of absence for a yisit to the United States, leaving the 
consulate and American interests in that district in charge of William 
Wiseman, British vice consul. A few days after the vice consul's 
departure political relations between the United States and Mexico and 
conditions in Mexico became so acute that he did not return, and an 
American consular officer was not sent to Salina Cruz until December 
18, 1917. From April 12, 1914, to December 13, 1917, Mr. Wiseman, 
with the permission of the British Government, continued in charge of 
American interests for the district surrounding Salina Cruz. The dis- 
turbed political condition of Mexico made the care of American interests 
an exceedingly delicate and exacting task. In a report of the work 
done by Mr. Wiseman an American consul, who was assigned to Salina 
Cruz subsequent to the relinquishment of the care of American interests 
by Mr. Wiseman, said of him: 

“During a considerable portion of this period the work was un- 
doubtedly very heavy and exacting, requiring his entire time and energy 
for perhaps 18 hours a day for weeks at a time. There were many 
American refugees to be cared for and gotten out of the country and 
afforded suitable protection. * * * Many American vessels called 


at this port, either in distress or in ignorance of the acute political 
conditions, and it was Mr. Wiseman’s duty, which he accomplished very 
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successfully, to get them out of port again. „ „ I have often 
heard the officers of American merchant vessels and other American 
citizens speak very highly of the manner in which Mr. Wiseman cared 
for American interests, and I have never heard any adverse criticism.” 

The only allowance which this Government made to Mr. Wiseman 
appears to have been for the expenses incurred by him in connection 
with his care of American interests. The fees collected by him for 
consular services on behalf of the United States were transmitted to 
this Government and duly deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States. It appears that he was informed that the question of com- 
pensation of his services would be reserved for future consideration. 

It has been customary for the Government of the United States, upon 
the request of a friendly Government to authorize its diplomatic and 
consular officers to take charge temporarily of the interests of that Gov- 
ernment, and in such cases to decline to permit those officers to accept 
remuneration for their services. Foreign governments frequently leud 
the aid of their diplomatic and consular officers to the United States 
under like conditions. The case of Mr. Wiseman, however, appears to 
be exceptional. He was British vice consul at Salina Cruz, but the 
department is informed that he received no salary from the British Gov- 
ernment, He was in business and was local manager for the Central & 
South American Telegraph Co., an American company, and his principal 
income was derived from his salary as manager. It is understood that 
the care of American interests over a period of some 44 months inter- 
fered materially with his private affairs, and doubtless resulted in per- 
sonal loss. The circumstances appear to be so unusual and the period of 
his service for the United .States so extended that it would seem that 
this Government could not properly do less in recognition of the value 
of his services than to present him, as an act of grace, with an amount 
which would appropriately compensate him. It is understood that the 
British Government would not object to this course, 

Assuming, as I feel safe in doing, that the Congress will view with 
favor a proposal appropriately to compensate Mr. Wiseman, the amount 
which, in all probability, would have been paid to an American consul at 
Salina Cruz during the period herein mentioned would appear to be a 
fair measure of the pecuniary recognition of the services of Mr. Wise- 
man. The American consul who relieved Mr. Wiseman received $2,500 
a year, and at that rate the total amount which should be paid to 
Mr. Wiseman in recognition of his services for the entire 44 months 
would be approximately $9,200. 

It is the view of this department that in matters of this kind this 
Government should pursue a generous course in recognizing the assist- 
ance rendered it in the interest of this country by representatives of 
other governments, and I therefore recommend that Congress be asked to 
appropriate for payment to Mr. William Wiseman, formerly British vice 
consul at Salina Cruz, the sum of $9,200 in recognition of his services 
in behalf of American interests in that place. 

It will be noted from the inclosed communication from the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, to whom the matter was referred, that the 
proposed action is not in conflict with your financial program. 

A report on this subject was transmitted to Congress by you on 
April 23, 1926. <A copy of this report is inclosed. 

Respectfully submitted. 

s FRANK B, KELLOGG, 


AREND KAMP AND FRANCIS GORT 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Joint Resolu- 
tion 150, to provide for the payment of an indemnity to the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands for compensation for personal in- 
juries sustained by two Netherlands subjects, Arend Kamp and 
Francis Gort, while the U. S. S. Cantbas was loading on May 1, 
1919, at Rotterdam, and ask unanimous consent that it be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania calls up House Joint Resolution 150, which is on the Union 
Calendar, and asks unanimous consent that it be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to pay to the Government of the Netherlands, as a matter of 
grace and without reference to the question of liability therefor, the 
sum of $500 as full compensation for personal injuries sustained by 
Arend Kamp, a Netherlands subject, and the sum of $500 as full com- 
pensation for personal injuries sustained by Francis Gort, a Netherlands 
subject, while the U. S. S. Canibas was loading on May 1, 1919, at Rot- 
terdam, as set forth in the message of the President of December 19, 
1927, printed as Senate Document No. 30, Seventicth Congress, first 
session; and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sufficient sum to 
carry out the purpose of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the joint resolution, 
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The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. Porter was granted leave to extend his remarks in the 
Record by printing the message of the President and the letter 
of the Secretary of State, which read as follows: 


To tie Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report regarding two claims presented by the 
Government of the Netherlands against the Government of the United 
States for compensation for persomal injuries sustained by two 
Netherlands subjects, Arend Kamp and Francis Gort, while the U. 8. 8. 
Canihas was loading on May 1, 1919, at Rotterdam. 

I recommend that, in order to effect a settlement of these claims in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary of State, the 
Congress, as an act of grace and without reference to the question of 
the legal liability of the United States in the premises, authorize an 
appropriation in the sum of $1,000, $500 of which is to be paid to Mr. 
Arend Kamp and $500 to be paid to Mr, Francis Gort, 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

THe WEITE House, December 19, 1927. 


Drcemppe 17, 1927. 
The PRESIDENT: 

I bave the honor to submit, with a view to its transmission to Con- 
gress, the following report and recommendation regarding two claims 
presented by the Government of the Netherlands against the Govern- 
ment of the United States for compensation for personal injuries 
sustained by two Netherlands subjects, Arend Kamp and Francis Gort, 
while the U. S. S. Cantbas wis loading on May 1, 1919, at Rotterdam. 

e U. S. S. Canibas on May 1, 1919, was owned by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, controlied by the United States Shipping 
Board, manned by a Navy crew, and prior to the accident in question 
was operated for the account of the War Department. At the time of 
the accident, however, naval stores were being transferred to the 
U. S. S. Canibas by means of a cargo net from the barge Johanna, 
which was a Dutch vessel chartered by the United States Naval Port 
Office at Rotterdam. As one of the loads was being hoisted out of the 
hold of the Johanna by a windlass on the Canibas, the Netherlands 
subjects, Kamp and Gort, who were on board the Johanna, endeavored 
to prevent the load from interfering with a stovepipe on the Johanna. 
The load was cleared from the stovepipe, when the rope parted and 
the load fell on the two men, injuring both severely. 

The board of naval officers which convened on May 1, 1919, for the 
purpose of investigating the accident, rendered the following findings : 

“(1) Accident due to fall of loaded cargo net on Arend Kamp and 
Francis Gort through parting of fall. 

(2) Parting of fall due to weakness in the fall, which might have 
been inherent or could have developed during morning's operation. 

“(3) Responsibility can not be placed on any particular person, 
inasmuch as the fall was apparently in good condition, from outside 
inspection, before this work started.” 

Under date of May 6, 1920, the Solicitor of the Navy Department, 
in a communication to the Secretary of the Navy, made the following 
statement: 

“While it is doubtful that either of the two men have a legal claim 
against the United States, nevertheless it is believed that the doubts 
should be resolved in favor of the clainfints, and it is recommended 
that the record be referred to the War Department with the request 
that the claimants each be paid the sum of $500 in full of all claims 
on account of the injuries sustained, including hospital charges and 
medical attendance, under the provisions of an act to give indeninity 
for damages caused by American forces abroad (Public, No. 133), ap- 
proved April 18, 1918.“ 

In a letter dated May 21, 1920, addressed to Mr. Kamp, by the 
United States naval staff representatives’ office at London, Mr. Kamp 
was informed that advice had been received from the Navy Depart- 
ment at Washington that he would be paid the sum of $500 on account 
of the injuries sustained by him on May 1, 1919, which sum was to 
include hospital expenses and medical attention, 

Pursuant to the recommendation of the Solicitor for the Navy 
Department, the Acting Secretary of the Navy addressed a memorandum 
to the Secretary of War requesting that Kamp and Gort each be paid 
the sum of $500 in full of all claims arising out of their injuries 
under the provisions of the act approved April 18, 1918. 

However, the War Department, following a ruling of the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury Department, rendered December 14, 1920, 
declined to pay the claims in question on the grounds that the injuries 
suffered by the claimants were the consequence of their own negli- 
gence and were not caused by the negligence of persons composing 
the military and naval forces of the United States, and that the 
injuries could not, therefore, be deemed to give rise to “damages 
caused by the American military forces“ within any possible meaning 
of section 1 of the act approyed April 18, 1918. 

The Netherlands Government brought the claims to the attention 
of the department in a note dated May 27, 1920, and has persistently 
pressed the matter since that date. The department referred the 
matter to both the War and Navy Departments and inquired whether 
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those departments were still of the opinion that without reference to 
the question of legal liability a compassionate allowance should be 
made to the injured persons and whether they would be willing to 
support any recommendation which might be made by this department 
to Congress regarding the matter. 

The War Department replied in a letter dated July 30, 1923, with the 
suggestion that in the eyent the State Department desired that a ree- 
ommendation be made to the Congress, the Navy Department take the 
action to support such recommendation, provided the Navy Department 
believes that a payment should be made in the case. 

The Navy Department replied in a letter dated May 15, 1923, that 
should the Department of State recommend to the Congress that an 
appropriation be made to pay to each of the claimants the sum of $500 
‘as a compassionate allowance and the bill should be referred to the 
Navy Department for a report, favorable action thereon would be 
recommended. 

I have the honor to suggest, therefor, that you recommend to the 
Congress that as an act of grace and without reference to the question 
of the legal lability of the United States, an appropriation in the sum 
of $1,000 be authorized to effect a settlement of these claims, $500 of 
which is to be paid to Mr. Arend Kamp and $500 to be paid to Mr, 
Francis Gort. 

It may be stated that the claim was brought to the attention of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress in a message from the President dated December 
21, 1925, which is printed in Senate Document No. 26, Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, first session. 

It will be noted from the inclosed communication from the Director of 
the Budget, to whom the matter was referred, that the proposed action 
is not in conflict with the financial program of this Government, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frank B. KELLOGG. 
SUN JUI-CHIN 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Joint Resolution 
151, which provides for payment of the claim of the Government 
of China for compensation of Sun Jui-chin for injuries resulting 
from an assault on him by a private in the United States 
Marine Corps. I ask unanimous consent for its consideration 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania asks unanimous consent that the resolution be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the joint 
resolution for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, directed to pay to the Government of China, as a matter of 
grace and without reference to the question of liability therefor, a 
sum equivalent to $500 Mexican as full indemnity for injuries to Sun 
Jui-chin resulting from an assault upon him in China by a private in 
the United States Marine Corps on June 11, 1923, as recommended in 
the message of the President of December 17, 1927, printed as Senate 
Document No. 28, Seventieth Congress, first session; and there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sum sufficient to carry out the 
purpose of this act. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. Porter was granted leave to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp by prifiting the message of the President and letter 
of the Secretary of State, which read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, respecting a 
claim against the United States, presented by the Chinese Government 
for compensation arising out of an assault in China on Mr. Sun Jui-chin 
on June 11, 1923, by a private in the Marine Corps, a member of the 
legation guard, with a request that the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of State, as indicated therein, be adopted, and that the Congress 
authorize the appropriation of the sum necessary to pay the indemnity. 

I recommend that, in order to effect a settlement of this claim in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary of State, the 
Congress, as an act of grace, and without reference to the legal liability 
of the United Siates in the premises, authorize an appropriation in a 
sum equivalent to $500 Mexican. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE Warre House, December 17, 1927. 

The PRESIDENT. 

On February 7, 1927, I reported at length to you concerning a claim 
presented by the Government of China against the United States aris- 
ing out of an assault in China on Mr. Sun Jui-chin on June 11, 1923, 
by a private in the Marine Corps, a member of the legation guard, and 
requested that you recommend to the Congress that an appropriation in 
the amount of $500 Mexican be made to effect settlement of this claim. 
This report was transmitted by you to the Congress on February 8, 
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1927, with the recommendation that in order to effect a settlement of 
the claim in accordance with my recommendation, the Congress, as an 
act of grace and without reference to the legal liability of the United 
States in the premises, authorize an appropriation in the sum of $500 
Mexican. Your recommendation and my report mentioned comprise 
House Report No. 2052, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, a copy of 
which is inclosed for your full information. 

It appearing that final action was not taken on this recommendation 
by the Sixty-ninth Congress, I beg to suggest the submission of the mat- 
ter anew to the consideration of the present Congress, 

It will be observed from the inclosed communication from the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, to whom the matter was referred, that the 
proposed action is not inconsistent with the financial program of the 
Government. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRANEK B. KELLOGG, 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, December 15, 1927. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE EXPLORATION OF THE ARCTIC 
REGIONS BY MEANS OF THE AIRSHIP 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Joint Resolution 
153, providing for the contribution of the United States to the 
plans for the organization of the International Society for the 
Exploration of the Arctic Regions by Means of the Airship. I 
ask unanimous consent for its consideration in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania asks unanimous consent for the consideration of this 
resolution in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
joint resolution for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That, in compliance with the recommendation of the 
President contained in his message of January 4, 1928, printed as 
House Document No. 133, Seventieth Congress, first session, an annual 
appropriation for five years of $300 is hereby authorized as the con- 
tribution of the United States in the plans of the organization of the 
International Society for the Exploration of the Arctic Regions by 
Means of the Airship for the establishment of geophysical observations 
in the inner Arctic regions, 


The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. Porrer was granted leave to extend his remarks in the 
Rrconn by printing the message of the President and letter of 
the Secretary of State, which read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State concerning 
the plans of the International Society for the Exploration of the, Arctic 
Regions by Means of the Airship, for the establishfhent of geophysical 
observations of the inner Arctic regions, toward the accomplishment of 
which the 19 governments whose countries are represented in the 
society have been requested to make an annual contribution for five 
years, for required preparatory work, in accordance with a schedule 
furnished by the society and accompanying the report of the Secretary 
of State. The annual contribution requested of the United States 
is $300. 

The attention of Congress is especially invited to the strong indorse- 
ments of this project given by the Secretary of the Navy, the Acting 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Acting Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the National Research Council, and the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, as recited in the report of the Secretary of State. 

In view of these fayorable comments, and in conformity with the 
recommendation of the Secretary of State, I lay the matter before 
Congress for its determination whether it will authorize an annual 
appropriation of $300 for five years, as the contribution of the United 
States, on the condition that the other governments approached will 
also contribute the quotas assigned to them. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


Is this a. unanimous report from 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
Tue Wire HOUSE, January $, 1928. 
The PRESIDENT : 
In May last the Norwegian Legation at Washington, by order of 
the Norwegian Government, transmitted to the Department of State 
a letter addressed to the Government of the United States and dated 
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April 21, 1927, of which a copy is herewith Inclosed, from the Inter- 
national Society for the Exploration of the Arctic Regions by Means of 
the Airship, signed by its president, Mr. Fridtjof Nansen, concerning 
the plans of that organization for the establishment of geophysical 
observations in the inner Arctic regions, toward the accomplishment of 
which the 19 governments whose countries are represented in the 
society have been requested to make an annual contribution for five 
years for required preparatory work, in accordance with a schedule 
which the society furnishes, and a copy of which is also inclosed. It 
will be observed that the annual contribution requested of the United 
States is $300. 

The Secretary of State, being of the opinion that this project deserves 
serious consideration as a scientific enterprise of great potential prac 
tical value in several important fields, communicated copies of Mr. 
Nansen's letter to the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Smithsonian Institution, the National Research Council, and 
the Carnegie Institution, for an expression of their views. Favorable 
responses have been received from all. 

The Acting Secretary of Agriculture has replied that— 

“The securing of more or less permanent and continuous meteorologi- 
eal and other observations from stations in the inner Arctic regions is 
regarded by this department as very desirable.” 

The Secretary of the Navy has replied as follows: 

It appears that the object of the project is to bring about an im- 
Proved knowledge of the natural processes of the earth as an aid to 
weather forecasting in the future and also in the world’s commerce and 
traffic. This department is glad to express its approval of an undertak- 
ing which, at the comparatively small cost set forth in the letter from 
the president of the society, may lead to an improved knowledge of the 
natural processes of the earth.“ 

The Acting Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution has replied as 
follows : 

“The institution enthusiastically indorses the value of the proposi- 
tion. Hardly any conceivable research seems likely to add more of 
value to the world’s knowledge of the controlling elements of meteorol- 
ogy than this.“ 

The National Research Council has replied as follows: 

“The executive board of the National Research Council, at its meet- 
ing this morning, adopted a resolution recommending, in response to 
your inguiry, that the United States Government accede to the request 
of Doctor Nansen, president of the International Society for the Ex- 
ploration of the Aretie Regions by Means of the Airship, entailing an 
annual contribution from this Government during five years to help 
meet the expense of the preparatory work for the establishment by 
Doctor Nansen’s society of observatories in the inner Arctic regions. 
This action of the National Research Council is based upon the careful 
consideration and recommendation of the project by the American 
Geophysical Union, which is a technical committee of the council and is 
especially competent to express an opinion in the matter,” 

By way of reply the Carnegie Institution of Washington has furnished 
a report by the director of the institution's department of research in 
terrestrial magnetism, as follows: 

“1. The proposed scientific exploration, according to modern re- 
quirements, of the Arctie regions is to be undertaken under the aus- 
pices of the International Society for the Exploration of the Arctic 
Regions by Means of the Aisship and under the guidance of those 
competent to give the best advice in the various lines of investigation. 

2. Only by international cooperation and thorough preparation may 
the desired objects be attained effectively. The society is therefore 
soliciting aid from the countries which in any manner may be inter- 
ested in the advancement and application of scientific knowledge to 
be gained from studies of conditions in the Arctic 

“3. The contribution which the United States Government has been 
asked to make, namely, $300 a year for five years, is intended to assist 
in defraying the expenses for the necessary preparatory studies as to 
methods and equipment and for publication of results before the actual 
project may be undertaken with reasonable promise of success. 

“4. Even if future events should make impossible the realization of 
the society's own project, the funds now solicited, on an international 
basis, would assure the Initiation of investigations of definite value to 
any other Arctic expedition. There would, therefore, seem sufficient 
warrant for making the desired small contribution.” 

In yiew of the foregoing strong indorsements of the project, the 
undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to recommend that 
the matter be submitted to Congress with a view to that body's de- 
termination whether it will authorize an annual appropriation for five 
years of $300 as the contribution of the United States, provided that 
the other Governments approached will also appropriate the quota 
assigned to each. 

The undersigned is advised by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget that this would not be in conflict with the President's financial 
program. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frank B. KELLOGG. 


DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
Washington, December 28, 1927. 
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CLAIM OF THE NORWEGIAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. PORTER. Mr, Speaker, I call up House Joint Resolution 
154, authorizing payment of the claim of the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment for interest upon money advanced by it in connection 
with the protection of American interests in Russia. I ask 
unanimous consent for consideration in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that this resolution be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the joint 
resolution for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he Is 
hereby, directed to pay to the Ziovernment of Norway, as an act of 
grace and without reference to the question of legal liability, an 
amount equal to 6 per cent interest upon the sum advanced by the 
Government of Norway in connection with the care by its repre 
sentatives of American interests in Moscow, Russia, during the years 
1918 and 1919, but not to exceed a total of $4,000, as set forth 
in the message of the President of January 5, 1928, printed as Senate 
Document No. 37, Seventieth Congress, first session; and the appro- 
priation for relief, protection, and transportation of American citizens 
in Europe made by the act approved April 17, 1917, is hereby made 
available for the payment of the claim aforesaid. 


With committee amendments as follows: 


Page 1, line 7, after the word “ Norway,” insert “together with 
6 per cent interest on the unpaid interest to date of payment” and on 
page 2, line 2, strike out the sign and figures “$4,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof the sign and figures $5,000.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. Porter was granted leave to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by printing the message of the President and letter of 
the Secretary of State, which read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State In relation 
to a claim presented by the Government of Norway for the payment 
of interest on certain sums advanced by it for this Government in con- 
nection with its representation of American interests in Moscow, and I 
recommend that an appropriation be authorized to effect a settlement 
of this claim in accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary 
of State. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, January 5, 1928. 


The PRESIDENT : 

I have the honor to bring to your attention the request made by the 
Norwegian Government for the payment of interests on certain sums 
advanced by it for this Government in connection with its representa- 
tion of American interests in Moscow. 

The facts of the case may be briefly stated as follows: 

In September, 1918, the Government of the United States requested 
the Norwegian Government to take charge of the protection of Ameri- 
can interests in Moscow, stating that it would reimburse the Norwegian 
Government for the expenses incurred in carrying out this request. 

The Norwegian Government accordingly authorized its vice consul at 
Moscow to assume protection of American interests at that place. 
Various expenses were incurred by the vice consul in connection with 
his protection of American interests, and the Norwegian Government, 
by December 8, 1920, had paid him the sum of Kr. 65,162.97, repre- 
senting the amount of the expenses incurred by him with interest to 
the date of payment. The Norwegian Government thereupon requested 
reimbursement by this Government of the sum of Kr. 65,162.97 with 
interest to the date of such reimbursement. 

Due, in part, to the difficulty experienced by this Government in 
obtaining proper documentary evidence of the expenditures incurred by 
the vice consul, reimbursement was not made until July 13, 1925, when 
the Comptroller General of the United States allowed the Norwegian 
Government the sum of Kr. 65,162.97, the amount paid by it to the 
vice consul, but disallowed the claim for interest. 

The Norwegian Government, in acknowledging the receipt of the sum 
allowed by the Comptroller General, requested that interest also be 
paid. 

Because of the fact that reimbursement was not made until nearly 
five years after the funds had been advanced by the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment it is the view of this department that this Government should 
pursue a generous course in recognizing the assistance rendered it by 
a friendly foreign government in a time of emergency. 
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The interest claimed amounts to approximately 54,000, and I have 
the honor to recommend that the Congress be requested to authorize 
the appropriation of this sum in payment of the Norwegian Govern- 
ment's claim, as an act of grace, and without reference to the question 
of the legal liability of the United States. 

A summary of the essential facts regarding the case being embodied 
in this communication it is deemed unnecessary to accompany it with 
coples of the correspondence in the case. All, or any part, of that 
correspondence will, of course, be furnished should you or the Congress 
so desire. 

It should be added that this claim was brought to the attention of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress in a message from the President dated April 
23, 1926, printed in House Document No. 343, Sixty-ninth Congress, 
first session, and that House Joint Resolution No. 246, Sixty-ninth 
Congress, for the payment of this claim, was introduced on May 25, 
1926, and was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. No 
action was taken by the committee on this resolution. 

It will be observed from the inclosed communication from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, to whom the matter was referred, 
that the proposed action is not inconsistent with the financial program, 
of this Government. 

Respectfully submitted. 


FRANK B. KELLOGG. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATB, 
Washington, January 4, 1928. 


MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL GENERAL TO LIBERIA 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 12178 
to repeal Revised Statute 1683 and part of Title XXII, section 
32, of the United States Code. I ask unanimous consent for ita 
consideration in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1683 of the Revised Statutes 
and such portion of title 22, section 32, of the United States Code as 
fixes the compensation of the minister resident and consul general to 
Liberia, are hereby repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. Porter was granted leave to extend his remarks in the 
Record by printing the message of the President and letter of 
the Secretary of State, which reads as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State recommending 
legislation authorizing an increase in the salary of the minister resident 
and consul general to Liberia from $5,000 to $10,000 per annum. 

I am in full accord with the reasons advanced by the Secretary of 
State why the increase should be allowed, and I strongly urge upon the 
Congress the enactment of legislation authorizing it. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, March 7, 1928. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 7, 1928. 

The PRESIDENT: The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the 
honor to bring to the President's attention the matter of the salary of 
the minister resident and consul general to Liberia and to recommend 
that Congress be requested to enact legislation which will authorize an 
increase thereof to $10,000 per annum. In support of this recommenda- 
tion, the following facts are submitted : 

The salary of $5,000 now appropriated for this office is inadequate 
and is disproportionate to the salaries paid to the classified Foreign 
Service officers of the United States. The incumbent of this office is 
required to perform both diplomatic and consular functions, and for this 
dual service he receives a salary of only $5,000 per annum, which is 
$5,000 less than is paid to any other minister of the United States, 
$4,000 less than is paid to Foreign Service officers of class 1, $3,000 
less than is paid to Foreign Service officers of class 2, $2,000 less than 
is paid to Foreign Service officers of class 3, $1,000 less than is paid to 
Foreign Service officers of class 4, and is equal only to the salaries paid 
to Foreign Service officers of class 5, which comprises no consul general 
and no diplomatic officer of higher grade than that of second secretary. 
That a minister accredited to a foreign government should recelve a 
salary no larger than that received by a second secretary of legation is 
an anomaly in the Foreign Service of the United States, which, In the 
view of the undersigned, should, in fairness to the minister and for the 
sake of uniformity in the Foreign Service be corrected, 

Moreover, the compensation of the minister resident and consul 
general to Liberia is less than that received by any other foreign 
representative in Monroyia, none of whom has a higher grade than 
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chargé d'affaires, as those who do not bave salaries equal to that of 
the American representative have the benefit of allotments and per- 
quisites. Thus, in 1925-26, the British consul general and the German 
consul at Monrovia each received a salary of $7,500 per annum and, 
in addition, entertainment and household allowances; in 1926-27 the 
British consul general received $9,272 salary, $2,196 local allowance, 
amounting to $11,468; more than double the entire compensation of 
the American minister and consul general, and, in addition thereto, a 
house is provided for him. The British vice consul, a subordinate 
official, receives, if married, only about $400 per annum less than 
the American consul general. ‘ 

The British Legation, owned and furnished by the British Gov- 
ernment, is an elaborate two-story concrete building with 14 rooms and 
appurtenances. Germany, France, and Spain also provide quarters 
for their representatives. 

The United States has a number of definite interests in Liberia, all 
of which the American minister must maintain and advance. Liberia 
began under American auspices, having been colonized by slaves freed 
in this country. Liberia has always regarded the United States as 
her next friend and on numerous occasions the United States has 
employed her good offices to assist Liberia politically, financially, and 
economically. There are also extensive American missionary interests 
involving about 100 American missionaries, both white and colored, 
with an estimated investment of $500,000 and a yearly budget of 
$300,000. American capital is also entering Liberia on a large scale 
in the development of rubber plantations. An American concession 
permits the planting of 1,000,000 acres which is now being developed 
at the rate of about 20,000 acres per year and at an approximate 
cost of $1,000,000 annually. There is a $5,000,000 loan to Liberia 
placed In America and secured by American receivership of customs 
under the direction of an American bank and assisted by an American 
financial adviser. 

The duties of the American minister resident and consul general 
are in all respects similar to those performed by other American 
ministers and may be fairly compared to those performed by such 
ministers at posts in the smaller Latin-American countries. These 
ministers all receive $10,000 annually. 

Furthermore, with the cost of living at Monrovia for a foreigner 
being even higher than it is in the United States, it is impossible 
for the American minister, unless he be a man of large means, to 
meet the requirements of diplomatic life and his family necessities 
on the small salary now granted to the post. 

A copy of a letter from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
stating that the proposed request is not in conflict with the financial 
program of the President, is inclosed. 

Respeetfully submitted. 

Fnaxk B. KELLOGG. 


CONTERENCE OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Joint Resolu- 
tion 262, requesting the President to extend to the Republics 
of America an invitation to attend a conference of conciliation 
and arbitration to be held at Washington during 1928 or 1929. 
I ask unanimous consent for its consideration in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent for the consideration of the reso- 
lution in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, requested to 
extend to the Republics of America an invitation to attend a conference 
of conciliation and arbitration to be held at Washington during 1928 
or 1929, for the purpose of drawing up a convention for the realiza- 
tion of the principle of arbitration for the pacific solution of their 
international differences of a juridical nature which was adopted in 
the resolution passed at the Sixth International Conference of Ameri- 
ean States. 

Sec. 2. That the sum of $60,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the expenses 
of such conference, including salaries in the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere, rent, printing and binding, printing of official visiting cards, 
travel and subsistence or per diem in lien of subsistence (notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other act), stenographic and other 
services by contract if deemed necessary, and such other expenses as 
may be deemed necessary by the Secretary of State by reason of such 
invitation. 


The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Porrer, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 
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Mr. Porter was granted leave to extend his remarks in thé 
Recorp by printing the message of the President and letter 
of the Secretary of State, which read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: ; 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the in- 
closed report from the Secretary of State, to the end that legislation 
may be enacted requesting (1) the President to extend to the Republics 
of America an invitation to attend a conference of conciliation and 
arbitration, to be held at Washington during 1928 or 1929, for the 
purpose of drawing up a convention for the realization of the principle 
of arbitration for the pacific solution of their international differences 
of a juridical nature which was adopted in the resolution passed at 
the Sixth International Conference of American States; (2) the au- 
thorization of an appropriation of $60,000 for the expenses of such a 
conference. 

CALYIN COOLIDGE. 

Tue Warre Hovss, April 3, Des. 

State DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April e, 1928. 
The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay before 
the President a copy of a resolution passed at the Sixth International 
Conference of American States recently held at Habana, Cuba. This 
resolution, which was passed by acclamation In plenary session, con- 
demned war as an instrument of national policy and provided that the 
Republics of America adopt obligatory arbitration as the means which 
they will employ for the pacific solution of their international differ- 
ences of a juridical nature. 

The resolution further provided that the Republics of America will 
meet in Washington within a period of one year for a conference of 
conciliation and arbitration to draw up a convention for the realiza- 
tion of this principle, with the minimum exceptions which they con- 
sider indispensable to safeguard the independence and the sovereignty 
of the States as well as domestic questions, and also excluding matters 
relating to the interest or referring to the action of a State not a party 
to the convention. By this resolution the interested Governments agree 
to send to the conference mentioned representatives with instructions 
regarding the maximum and minimum which they will accept with 
regard to obligatory arbitral jurisdiction. It is further provided that 
the conventions of conciliation and arbitration which it is hoped will 
be concluded at the conference will leave open a protocol of progressive 
arbitration which will permit the development of this beneficial institu- 
tion te the greatest possible extent. 

For the reasons stated in the inclosed resolution it is desired that 
the Congress of the United States be asked to request the President to 
extend to the Republics of America an invitation to attend a confer- 
ence of conciliation and arbitration, to be held at Washington during 
1928, for the purpose of drawing up a convention for the realization of 
the principle of arbitration for the pacific solution of their international 
differences of a juridical nature, and to authorize an appropriation of 
$60,000 for the expenses of such a conference. 

Respectfully submitted, 2 
Frank B. KELLOGG. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ENTOMOLOGY 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Joint Resoln- 
tion 152, authorizing and requesting the President to extend 
invitations to foreign governments to be represented by dele- 
gates at the International Congress of Entomology to be held in 
the United States in 1928. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This resolution is on the House 
Calendar. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and requested to extend inyitations to foreign governments to be repre- 
sented by delegates at the International Congress of Entomology to be 
held in the United States in 1928. 


The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. Porter was granted leave to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by printing the message of the President and the letter 
of the Secretary of State, which read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Seeretary of State, inclosing a 
recommendation from the Secretary of Agriculture that the Congress be 
requested to adopt a resolution authorizing and requesting the President 
to invite foreign governments to be represented by delegates at the 
International Congress of Entomology, to be held in the United States 
in 1928. 

It will be noticed that because of the close relationship between ento- 
mology and agriculture, the Department of Agriculture is especially in- 
terested in the international aspects of this science, which it considers 
of very great importance to this country. As it would seem, therefore, 


that the participation of foreign governments in the congress mentioned 
would be in the public interest, I recommend to Congress the passage of 
the joint resolution. No appropriation is requested. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

THe WII House, December 19, 1927. 

The PRESIDENT: 

With a view to the submission of the request to Congress, if the Presi- 
dent approve thereof, the undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the 
honor to lay before the President a copy of a letter from the Secretary 
of Agriculture recommending the adoption by tbe Congress of a joint 
resolution, a draft of which he incloses, authorizing and requesting the 
President to extend invitations to foreign governments to be repre- 
sented by delegates at the International Congress of Entomology to be 
held in the United States in 1928. No appropriation is requested, 

In explanation of Secretary Jardine’s letter, it may be stated that at 
his request the American diplomatic officers were authorized in June 
last to deliver on behalf of the Amcrican organization committee of the 
International Congress of Entomology, which will be held at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., in 1928, an invitation addressed by that com- 
mittee to foreign governments, but to make it clear to those governments 
that the Government of the United States had no connection with the 
congress. 

This action was taken on the strength of the following statement by 
Secretary Jardine: 

“Because of the close relationship between entomology and agricul- 
ture, this department [the Department of Agriculture] is especially in- 
terested in the international aspects of this science. It considers them 
of very great importance to this country.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frank B. KELLOGG, 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, December 19, 1927. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY ON THD WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Joint Resolu- 
tion 259, authorizing assistance in the construction of an inter- 
American highway on the Western Hemisphere. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This resolution is on the House 
Calendar, and the Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Whereas the Sixth International Conference of American States, at 
Habana, Cuba, resolved as follows: 

“To recommend to the Pan American Congress of Highways, which 
will meet at Rio de Janeiro in July of the present year, the considera- 
tion and adoption of agreements that will be conducive to the construc- 
tion of a longitudinal communication highway to traverse the conti- 
nent, taking into consideration and deciding all questions relative to 
studies, route, branch connections, technical and economical coopera- 
tion of the different countries, and other matters included in the deter- 
mination of this problem. 

“The Pan American Union is intrusted with the compilation of in- 
formation and the preparation of projects which will serve to give effect 
to this resolution, submitting this material in due time to the Pan 
American Congress of Highways.” 

Resolved, etc, That the Government of the United States should 
manifest the utmost interest in the purposes of the aforesaid resolu- 
tion, and that in order to promote the speedy realization of these pur- 
poses and objects the President is requested to direct the several agen- 
cies of the Government, and they are hereby authorized to lend such 
cooperation and assistant as may be feasible and appropriate, witb a 
view to having the matter thoroughly considered by the approaching 
conference; and he is further requested to advise Congress of any con- 
clusions reached and any action which may be suggested by the 
conference. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. On 
page 2, in line 8, strike out the word “assistant” and insert 
the word “ assistance.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PORTER: On page 2, in line 8, strike out 
the word “assistant” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ assist- 
ance.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on House Joint Resolution 259 just 


passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record on the 
resolution just passed. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
LXIX— 372 
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Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, this short joint resolution, 
if enacted, will be the beginning, on the part of our Govern- 
ment, of the fulfillment of an international dream of 50 years; 
that is, the construction of an inter-American highway connect- 
ing the nations of North America, Central and South America. 

James G. Blaine dreamed of it when he was Secretary of 
State in 1881. The Pan American Congress which he then 
planned was realized in 1889 by an act of Congress passed in 
1888. Speaking before that Congress, which met in Washing- 
ton, among other things he said: 


We believe that we should be drawn together more closely by the 
highways of the seas, and that at no distant date the railway systems 
of the North and South will meet upon an isthmus and connect by 
land routes the political and commercial capitals of all America. 


In transmitting the report of the first Pan American con- 
ference on such railway communication, President Harrison 
said: 


It should not be forgotten that it is possible to travel by land from 
Washington to the southernmost capital of South America, and that 
the opening of railroad communication with these friendly States will 
give to them and to us facilities for intercourse and the exchange of 
trade that are of special value. The work contemplated is vast, but 
entirely practicable. * * 1 do not hesitate to recommend that 
Congress make the very moderate appropriation for surveys suggested 
by the conference and authorize the appointment of commissioners and 
the detail of engineer officers to direct and conduet the necessary 
preliminary surveys, 


The dreams of those days were never realized. But more 
recently they have been revived and they are now presented in 
the form of a highway for automobiles, an inter-American high- 
way stretching from the snows of Canada to the snowfields of 
southernmost South America, broadly speaking, from the Arctic 
regions of the North to the Antarctic regions of the south. 
What was not possible to realize in the form of a railroad we be- 
lieve is now possible of realization in the form of highways for 
automobiles and motor trucks. 

This short and simple joint resolution, as I have already said, 
if passed will be the beginning of what may be a great fulfill- 
ment. In this resolution we create no new boards or commis- 
sions, of which we have already too many, nor do we authorize 
any new expenditures of which also we have already too many. 
It is provided in this joint resolution that the President of the 
United States shall employ the existing agencies of the Govern- 
ment, such as the State Department and the National Highway 
Commission under the Department of Agriculture, to gather 
such data as may be useful in our participation in the pending 
international conferences. 

The resolution was drawn up in response to resolutions passed 
at the recent Sixth International Conference of American States 
88 at Habana, Cuba, The resolutions there passed are as 

ollows : 


To recommend to the Pan American Congress of Highways, which 
will meet at Rio de Janeiro in July of the present year, the consid- 
eration and adoption of agreements that will be conducive to the con- 
struction of a longitudinal communication highway to traverse the 
continent, taking into consideration and deciding all questions relative 
to studies, routes, branch connections, technical and economie coopera- 
tion of the different countries, and other matters included in the deter- 
mination of this problem, 

The Pan American Union is intrusted with the compilation of infor- 
mation and the preparation of projects which will serve to give effect 
to this resolution, submitting this material in due time to the Pan 
American Congress of Highways. 


The congress of highways which is referred to as to meet in 
Rio de Janeiro in July of this year has been postponed until 
July of next year, which will, in view of this new matter, be a 
more convenient date for all concerned. It will afford time for 
the Pan American Union, which is“ intrusted with the compila- 
tion of information and the preparation of projects which will 
give effect to this resolution,” to assemble material pertinent to 
the ensuing discussions. In accordance with these resolutions 
the agenda of the congress at Rio de Janeiro will be extended, 
and it is hoped that this particular subject will be one of the 
most important considered in that meeting. 

The joint resolution which we are asking Congress to pass 
will make it possible for our Government to supply our dele- 
gates to that congress with data and information which will 
enable them to participate in the proceedings more effectively. 

It is also an expression of what is called our “utmost in- 
terest ” in the whole international project, and also an assurance 
not only of our willingness but of our eagerness to help in so 
worthy an undertaking. It seems to me there is nothing wiser 
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or finer that we can do at this time to further a project that 
is of increasing interest among the people of all the States of 
the two American continents. 

Much might be said bearing upon the influence of such an 
inter-American highway upon the commerce among the Ameri- 
can States, north and south, and much more on the effect of 
such a highway in the promotion of amity and good will among 
the nations affected. Nations that are now separated will be 
brought closer together. People that now sometimes misunder- 
stand each other will be brought into better mutual under- 
standings. 

Along this highway there will be a constant and increasing 
interchange of ideas as well as an interchange of commerce. As 
an evidence of good will and a promoter of amity among the 
nations that this highway will touch, the project under consid- 
eration will be worth all it costs and much more. The possi- 
bilities, in whatever way we may look at the matter, are so vast 
and so significant that we are warranted in taking the prelim- 
inary action which is outlined in the resolution which we are 
submitting for the action of the House. 

In closing, I want to call attention to the influence that this 
proposed highway may have, and no doubt will have, upon 
aviation. The highway will be of such ample construction, if 
the tentative plans are carried out, that it will afford safe land- 
ing places for airplanes that may be forced to land. It will make 
aviation comparatively safe, for it will afford not only such 
landing places, but it will serve as a marker for those who 
use the air. 

Recently Col. Charles A. Lindbergh traversed portions of the 
proposed route over tractless wastes. What he did was an 
evidence of his genius in the air. It will not be possible for 
all who will fly to bring to their task the skill of a Lindbergh. 
This highway will go far to supply such deficiencies. 

In the years to come we may visualize whole argosies of air- 
planes passing from the North to the South, and coming up from 
the South to the North. Aviation is still in its infancy. I be- 
lieve it will be a realization beyond all our dreams in the 
years to come. In constructing the proposed highway we will 
be making a substantial contribution to that future. 

The joint resolution which we are submitting is fraught with 
such vast possibilities that its passage may mark the begin- 
ning not only of a new era but of a new dispensation. How- 
ever much some may still be thinking that this is only a dream, 
it will be a realization. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on this joint resolution 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, the House Joint Resolution 
259, which has just passed, is one of the most important and 
constructive enactments that has come before the Congress at 
the present session, It constitutes, as my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Core], declared during 
consideration of the bill, the fulfillment of an international 
dream of 50 years. This measure contemplates the construc- 
tion of an inter-American highway connecting the nations of 
North America and Central and South America. 

As far back as 1881 James G. Blaine, then Secretary of State, 
urged the building of such a highway between the United 
States and the countries to which I have referred, and as a 
member.of the Cabinet he vigorously advocated the project 
before the Pan American Congress, when he said: 


We believe that we should be drawn together more closely by the 
highways of the seas, and that at no distant day the railway systems 
of the North and South will meet upon an isthmus and connect by land 
routes the political and commercial capitals of all America. 


The statesmen of those days realized and recognized the 
commercial and the material advantage that must necessarily 
acerue to all the contiguous territory, but nothing came of 
their then pioneer efforts. But the seed was sown in fertile 
svil, although it has taken many years to reach fruition. The 
evidence indicated to-day by the unanimous passage of this 
bill shows that there is a very substantial appreciation of 
what the highway will mean to present and future genera- 
tions. This great inter-American highway will reach from 
Canada in the north of us to the extreme and southern section 
of South America. It will furnish for the south countries 
what the railroads have done for us and will throw open a 
magnificent avenue of trade that will inure to the commercial 
advantages of all concerned, 

It was my honor to be appointed by our distinguished chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Committee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter], a member of the subcommittee to 
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hold hearings on the bill. Together with my colleagues the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Cote] and the gentleman from Penn- . 
Sylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. This subcommittee held a number of 
conferences with representatives of the State Department, since 
the matter referred to affects our relations with other countries, 
and representatives of the National Highway Commission, as 
also with many others who are naturally interested and affected. 
After these repeated meetings our subcommittee made a report 
to the full Committee on Foreign Affairs in favor of the bill 
herewith presented. It will be observed that in our resolution 
no new or expensive bureau machinery is created.. Instead it 
authorizes the President to use the existing departments of the 
Government for the purpose of collecting data bearing upon the 
suggested enterprise. This important work can be expeditiously 
and capably handled by the State Department, and the good 
roads division operating very effectively in the Department of 
Agriculture. I quote the following from our report: 


The project under consideration involves so many foreign govern- 
ments that in the opinion of the committee reporting out this resolution, 
the procedure should be by the cooperation of all the governments con- 
cerned, rather than by the action of any one of them. Fortunately, the 
action of the Sixth International Conference of American States, 
already referred to, forms a basis for such cooperation as well as for 
the action contemplated in this resolution. The resolutions passed at 
Habana on this subject are as follows: 

“To recommend to the Pan American Congress of Highways, which 
will meet at Rio de Janeiro in July of the present year, the considera- 
tion and adoption of agreements that will be conducive to the construc- 
tion of a longitudinal communication highway to traverse the continent, 
taking into consideration and deciding all questions relative to studies, 
route, branch connections, technical and economic cooperation of the 
different countries, and other matters included in the determination of 
this problem. 

“The Pan American Union is entrusted with the compilation of infor- 
mation and the preparation of projects which will serve to give effect (o 
this resolution, submitting this material in due time to the Pan Ameri- 
can Congress of Highways.” 


My distinguished colleague on the subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Coir], very wisely summed up the exact 
situation in his speech the other day when he offered the fol- 
lowing observations: 


Along this highway there will be a constant and increasing inter- 
change of ideas as well as an interchange of commerce, As an evidence 
of good will and a promoter of amity among the nations that this high- 
way will touch, the project under consideration will be worth all it 
costs and much more. The possibilities, in whatever way we may look 
at the matter, are so vast and so significant that we are warranted in 
taking the preliminary action which is outlined in the resolution which 
we are submitting for the action of the House. 


I shall always look back with pride and gratification to the 
small but important part it was my privilege to play in helping 
to initiate this great highway movement among our neighbors 
to the south and the United States. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which the several bills and resolutions were passed to-day 
and lay that motion on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. ENGLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 30 minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West 
Virginia asks unanimous consent to address the House for 30 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
doubt the wisdom of granting such a request on Calendar 
Wednesday. If Calendar Wednesday business has been finished, 
I wish to call the attention of the House to the fact that there 
is a bill to come up under a special rule, 

Mr, ENGLAND. Mr. Speaker, I will say that if there is any 
objection I will change my request and make it for to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman’s request can 
be granted only by unanimous consent. Is there objection? 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, perhaps it would be well to dis- 

pense with Calendar Wednesday business for the rest of to-day 


and find out what we are going to do for the balance of the 
day. I ask unanimous consent that further business under the 


Without objection, it is 80 


Calendar Wednesday rule be dispensed with for to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that further Calendar Wednesday busi- 
ness be dispensed with for to-day. Is there objection? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
we were informed a few moments ago that in all likelihood the 
Newton bill amending the Webb-Pomerene export law might be 
called up. 

Mr. SNELL. I am doing this for the purpose of getting your 
bill before the House. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. We do not want it brought up to-day. 

Mr. SNELL. That is all right, but some determination should 
be made as to business for the rest of to-day. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have conferred with the gentleman from 
Alabama, 

Mr. SNELL. It can only come up by unanimous consent? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly, and that is why I do not want 
to interfere with Calendar Wednesday business. If Calendar 
Weduesday business has been finished we would have an oppor- 
tunity to-day to permit speeches to be made and then take up 
our bill to-morrow. 

Mr. SNELL. I am not going to object to the gentleman from 
West Virginia having 30 minutes, but I thought we should dis- 
pense with further Calendar Wednesday business before that 
permission was granted, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understand the gentleman from Aln- 
bama would object to the consideration of the Newton bill 
to-day, and I wonld jein in the objection. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman from New York is speaking for 
himself and evidently for the gentleman from Alabama. But 
so far as I am concerned personally, and so far as the author 
of this bill is personally concerned, we are ready to go ahead 
this afternoon; but, of course, I do not want to inconvenience 
any of the members of the committee who are not ready to go 
ahead. 

Mr. SNELL. Of course, the gentleman knows that if he 
objects to my request we would either have to go ahead with 
the call of the committees or adjourn. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. We have several speeches scheduled for 
to-morrow; why not have them now. 

Mr. SNELL. We could not take those matters up unless we 
dispensed with business under Calendar Wednesday. We would 
either have to adjourn or call the committees. 

Mx. LAGUARDIA. I shall not object te dispensing with Cal- 
endar Wednesday, and then we can take the next step as we 
come to it. í 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I understood the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SNELL] on yesterday to ask unanimous con- 
‘sent that the special orders for yesterday, consideration of the 
Newton rubber bill being one of them, should go over until 
‘to-morrow. This was granted by unanimous consent and those 
of us who desire to present some views in opposition to this 
bill were preparing to go ahead to-morrow, and we are not 
ready to-day. That would be the reason for any objection. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not want to be unfair about the proposi- 
tion. That was the request granted yesterday.- We expected at 
that time that the Committee on Foreign Affairs would take 
up all the afternoon. Of course, we do not want to “spring” 
anything on the House, but we thought we had better not waste 
the balance of the day, if possible. - 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I wonld like to point out to the 

gentleman—I came in the Chamber in the middle of this discus- 
sion—the British Government is to-day trying to decide whether 
or not they shall continue the restriction scheme. We will 
know to-morrow the attitude of the British Government on the 
Stevenson restriction plan, and it would be far wiser in view 
of that fact that we proceed to-morrow, because the whole 
situation may be changed at that time. 
* Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the American Con- 
gress is going to defer consideration of legislation simply at the 
behest of some unauthorized association or committee repre- 
senting some function in connection with the British Govern- 
ment: We are legislating here for the American people. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The gentleman misunderstands 
me. The whole basis of this bill is the Stevenson restriction 
plan, and the British Government is trying to pass on whether 
or not that scheme shall be continued. The entire argument 
back of this bill is based on what another government is doing 
or has done. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman is entirely in error. This legisla- 
tion would be perfectly proper and perfectly feasible and per- 
fectly in order and would be needed if there were no such plan 
us the Stevenson plan in existence. We are taking in other 
things besides rubber. We are taking in sisal from which 
twine is made and which is very important in connection with 
this bill. There are several other things, Mr. Speaker, and I 


submit that the request ought to be acted upon. 
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Mr. COLE of Iowa. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
New York whether he represents the British Government. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I do not, and I do not represent a 
lot of “rubber patriots,” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that further Calendar Wednesday busi- 
ness be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to propound a question to my friend, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. The bulletin board 
does not indicate what business will be up for consideration 
to-morrow, Friday, and Saturday. Can the gentleman give us 
any idea of the matters to be taken up on those days? 

Mr. SNELL. It was explained yesterday in the House that 
we expected to-morrow to take up the Newton rubber bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And now the gentleman expects 
to take that up at this time. i 

Mr. SNELL. We thought we could take that bill up now if 
we could get unanimous consent and consider it this afternoon 
and finish its consideration to-morrow. . 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Can the gentleman give us any 
information as to the business coming up during the remainder 
of the week? : 

Mr. SNELL. Friday we would expect to take up the Private 
Calendar, and there has been nothing definitely arranged for 
Saturday. 

Mr. POU. Would the gentleman from New York consent to 
resuming consideration of the Private Calendar to-day? 

Mr. SNELL. I do not think the gentlemen who are looking 
after the Private Calendar are ready to go ahead to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I am constrained to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia asks unanimous consent to address the House for 30 
minutes. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I ask 
for the regular order, which is the calling of the committees. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, there is nothing in order at this 
time except to call the committee or move to adjourn. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes; there is. One Member of 
Congress can ask unanimous consent of the House as well as 
another, and the gentleman from West Virginia has submitted a 
unanimous- consent request, and unless some one objects, the 
gentleman is entitled to have his request put. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from West Virginia? After a pause. 
The Chair hears none and recognizes the gentleman from West 
Virginia for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ENGLAND was recognized. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield for me to make 
an inquiry? 

Mr. ENGLAND. I will. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, may it be understood so 
that we may not wait for developments that the Newton bill 
will not be called up to-day, but will follow the order of the 
House. 

. The SPEAKER pro tempore. It can only be called up by 
unanimous consent or by dispensing with Calendar Wednesday 
business under the rules. 

Mr. SNELL. And we can not bring in a rule at the present 
time. 3 
Mr. DYER. We can adjourn. 

Mr. SNELL. Either adjourn or call the committees. 

Mr. DYER. The Judiciary Committee is ready to proceed 
on the call of the Calendar of Committees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unless Calendar Wednesday 
business be dispensed with there are only two things to do; 
one is to call the roll of committees under the Calendar Wed- 
nesday rule and the other to adjourn. 


BIVER IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. ENGLAND. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
recently our Government launched upon an extensive program 
of river and harbor improvements, but this governmental actiy- 
ity should be increased many fold. 

No money is being spent that means so much to our com- 
mercial life, our national prosperity, and better and higher 
civilization. The railroads should aid rather than oppose the 
improvements of our inland waterway system for better trans- 
portation facilities. My information is that where rivers have 
been improved paralleling railroads that, without exception, 
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there has been no reduction in the freight returns of such 
railroads, i 

The development of riyer transportation increases new busi- 
ness—creates large volumes of new traffic and while the rail- 
roads may and will lose freight transportation, yet they will 
gain more than they lose by this large increase in business 
activities actuated by this internal improvement. 

Enlarged transportation facilities universally produce in- 
creased business activities and by reason thereof adds largely 
to the product to be shipped to market. 

Permit me to refer to the Monongahela River. The head- 
water navigation of this river is at Fairmont, W. Va., 126 miles 
from Pittsburgh. The improvement.of this river was completed 
in 1898. There are 15 locks and dams constructed on that river, 
at a cost, I am told, of approximately $8,000,000. Nearly all 
the freight carried on this river is coal. The freight transpor- 
tation on said river is 24,000,000 tons annually. 

The savings on water shipment would not be less than 50 
cents a ton. The annual savings on the freight shipments on 
this river,would be $12,000,000, or approximately $4,000,000 
more than the total cost of the improvement. 

In the light of these statistics it could not be successfully 
contended that from the viewpoint of the public river improve- 
ments do not pay. 

River improvements cause a revival of business in all en- 
deavors and furnishes a cheaper commodity to the consuming 
public. In my humble judgment river improvement will do 
more to solve the perplexing problem of the high cost of living 
and farm relief than anything that could be done. f 

This country is suffering sorely from high transportation 
costs, and the proper utilization of our waterways as freight 
carriers will largely decrease this enormous cost. 

The coal industry is almost prostrate. The agricultural sec- 
tions are demanding farm relief and from the information 
received there is much merit in this demand. 

The coal producers and their thousands of miners are crying 
out for relief and anyone familiar with the coal industry will 
agree that coal relief is needed as well as farm relief. 

This inland waterway system as it progresses will afford a 
great measure of relief to every section which has coal deposits 
in merchantable qualities. 

One of the greatest difficulties of the coal industry is over- 
production. The improvement of our inland-waterway system 
will broaden the coal markets and cheapen its transportation 
cost, thereby affording this industry a very distinct relief. 

The President, several years ago, appointed a commission 
to ascertain the benefits of the improvement of our inland 
waterways. This commission after taking volumes of testimony 
and otherwise gathering information, reported that the water 
routes properly located not only afforded the advantages and 
best methods of transportation, but that they are likewise the 
natural competitors and effective regulators of railway trans- 
portation. 

Another commission was later appointed and reported that 
the network of canals through the countries of Holland, Ger- 
many, and France play a great part in the economic life of the 
people unlike any other form of transportation. The limit of 
the appropriation made by Congress for this purpose should 
be the largest amount which could be economically expended. 

Time is required for the completion of the improvement of 
this great inland waterway system, and for that reason activi- 
ties along this line should be aggressive. 

I understand the policy of the engineers and Congress is to 
improve first the rivers which afford the greatest opportunities 
for tonnage to be transported over same. This undoubtedly is a 
sound policy. I wish to call your attention to the much-needed 
improvement of the Great Kanawha River in West Virginia. 

On the 10th day of February, 1928, I introduced a bill pro- 
viding for the authorization of the improvement of the Great 
Kanawha River, which bill is now pending before the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee. The committee has taken favorable 
action on the authorization of this project. On February 25, 
1928, the Secretary of War, by virtue of the rivers and harbors 
act, approved September 22, 1922, transmitted to the Speaker of 
the House, the report and recommendation of the Chief of 
Engineers of the War Department, relating to a survey and im- 
provement of the Great Kanawha River. This report recom- 
mends that the present obsolete Dams Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 be re- 
placed with two locks and dams suitable for adequate trans- 
portation purposes. This report among other things said: 


After due consideration of the above-mentioned report, I concur in 


the views of the Board of Engineers for rivers and harbors. Some of 
the coal tributary to the Kanawha River is of the highest grade ob- 
tainable for steam production. At Charleston there is already a con- 
siderable industrial development and a number of new plants are being 
built. In addition to the through movement of coal to Ohio River 
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points, the total of which now amounts to some 35 per cent of the 
coal moved on the Obio River, it is probable that the industries at 
Charleston. will call for a large tonnage with a material saving over 
the cost of transportation by rail. Further diversions of traffic from 
the river to the railroads may result if the present unsatisfactory 
navigation facilities in the upper river are not corrected. Since the 
most valuable coal mines are adjacent to the upper river, it appears 
that the continued economic success of the improvement below Charles- 
ton must be considered dependent in a considerable measure on the nayi- 
gation facilities of the upper river. 

The possibilities of power development at the proposed new dams 
are sufficient to interest certain power companies who have shown a 
desire to enter into an agreement with the United States for the use 
of the water for that purpose. The development of power is not feasible 
at the existing dams. Many tons of coal would be saved for other 
purposes by using for power the water now being wasted. The saving 
in transportation costs on a movement of a million and a half tons, 
added to the estimated savings in cost of operation and maintenance 
and the income from water rental, shows a direct saving in excess. of 
the annual carrying charges. 

Thé increased water shipments of coal to Cincinnati or other Ohio 
River points would result in a still further saving to the lower 
Kanawha and to the Ohio Rivers. * It is not impossible that 
eventually the Kanawha River may show an increase in tonnage some- 
what on the basis attained on the Monongahela River. I therefore 
report that modification of the existing project for the Kanawha River, 
W. Va., is deemed advisable so as to provide for the replacement of 
locks and dams Nos, 2, 3, 4, and 5 with two locks and dams at an 
estimated cost of $3,500,000, with $158,000 annually fer operation and 
maintenance, which is $30,000 less than under the existing project. 
The location and design of the locks and dams should be left to the 
discretidn of the Chief of Engineers, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not a fact that the proposed im- 
provements to the Kanawha River enter the coal fields far 
greater than that of the Monongahela? 

Mr. ENGLAND. Much greater, and I will come to that later. 

The report further says: ` 


Recent economic studies of the Kanawha River improvement show 
that it has been a profitable investment of public funds, An increase in 
future commerce seems assured. 


During 1925, 35 per cent of the coal moved on the Ohio River 
had its origin on the Kanawha River. It seems probable that 
in addition to the through movement of coal to the Ohio River 
points, the existing industries at Charleston, together with new 
chemical plants attracted to coal areas of this nature, will 
call for the movement of a large tonnage, with a material 
saving over the cost of transportation by rail, 

West Virginia produces annually from 125,000,000 to 145,000,- 
000 tons of coal. We are told by competent geologists that at 
the present rate of production it would take more than 1,200 
years to mine all the coal in West Virginia. 

West Virginia prospers as the coal industry prospers. De- 
pression in the coal business produces depression in all other 
businesses. The Great Kanawha River runs through the 


‘counties of Fayette, Kanawha, Putnam, and Mason and empties 


into the Ohio River at Point Pleasant, about halfway between 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. Of the 92 miles of the river which 
is navigable, 52 is underlaid with coal of merchantable thickness. 
This valley furnishes barely sufficient room for the New York 
Central Railroad on the north bank and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway on the south bank, while below Charleston the valley 
broadens into a beautiful, rolling agricultural country. 

The river is now equipped with 10 locks and dams, 4 of 
which are above Charleston and 6 below. The dams above 
Charleston were built between 1880 and 1887, and the ones 
below between 1887 and 1898. The lock chambers of these dams 
above Charleston will only accommodate two barges and those 
below four. The channel depth is hardly 6 feet at pool stage. 
The dams above Charleston have become obsolete and should be 
replaced with two large stationary dams equipped with the 
largest lock chambers feasible and practicable to the Great 
Kanawha River, with a 9-foot channel depth, thus enabling the 
coal and other industrial concerns to equip themselves with 
modern facilities and begin river shipments on a large scale, 
which can not now be done under the present existing conditions. 

A resolution adopted by the Kanawha Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation October 21, 1926, among other things, said: 


Many years ago, and at the time when only a 6-foot stage was con- 
templated on the Ohio River, a series of 10 movable dams, equipped 
with small lock chambers and only providing a 6-foot stage of water, 
was installed on our own Great Kanawha River, and which facilities 
form our only present access to the Ohio River. The cost of operating 
under the present system and with the present facilities is about six 
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times as great as the cost of operating on the Ohio River. In other 
words, the Great Kanawha River as equipped is a narrow-gauge con- 
nection in a standard-gauge main line. 


A resolution adopted by the Winding Gulf Coal Operators 
Association recently, among other things, said: 

The Ohio Valley Improvement Association, which has been the in- 
spiration and promoting force in the canalization of the Ohio River 
from Pittsburgh to Cairo for the last 32 years, in its 1926 annual con- 
vention at Paducah, Ky., being advised of these facts as to the Great 
Kanawha River, unqualifiedly recommended and indorsed the imme- 
diate standardization of the Great Kanawha River with the Ohio 
River. 


The Charleston Chamber of Commerce of the city of Charles- 
tion in a resolution recently adopted by it, among other things, 
said: 

That the board of directors of the Charleston Chamber of Commerce 
strongly and vigorously indorse the improvement of the Great Kanawha 
River from the head of navigation to its mouth so as to provide a 
9-foot stage of water and the largest capacity lock chambers permitted 
by flow of watcr and width of river; that this chamber pledges its 
continued indorsement of and support to the United States engineer in 
charge of Great Kanawha River district and instructs its committee to 
cooperate fully with him. 


Practically all the chambers of commerce and the different 
civie organizations in this valley haye adopted strong resolu- 
tions setting forth cogent reasons why this river should be im- 
proved for better navigation. 

This river is now being utilized in a small way in the ship- 
ment of coal and other products to market, but to great dis- 
advantage. The Ohio River is now equipped with a 9-foot stage 
and lock chambers 110 feet by 630, which will accommodate 16 
Kanawha River barges and the steamboat. The Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers need the tonnage for shipment in order to justify 
the improvement of these rivers. 

The Kanawha River can furnish this tonnage in greater 
quantities, perhaps, in proportion to its length, than any other 
river in the Mississippi Basin. According to the West Virginia 
geological survey there is approximately 18,000,000,000 tons of 
workable coal within the watershed of the Kanawha River, 
which is sufficient, it Is claimed by geologists and engineers, to 
lay down a layer of coal as thick as Washington Monument is 
high over the entire District of Columbia. It is said by the 
same eminent authority that the coal in this valley is sufficient 
to maintain the output of the entire State of West Virginia for 
125 years. 

‘Perhaps we may be able to grasp in our minds better as 
to the quantity of coal produced in this valley, when I inform 
you that according to the preliminary figures of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines, West Virginia exceeded Pennsylvania in 
the production of bituminous coal for 1927 more than 21,000,000 
tons. 

More than 35,000,000 tons of coal was shipped out of this 
yalley by rail in 1926. The tonnage of coal shipped over the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway in 1920 was 28,000,000 tons, and 
in 1926, 50,000,000 tons. A substantial part of this increase 
came from this valley. The quality of this coal as shown by 
chemical analysis is the finest in the world. We find there the 
smokeless, by-product, gas, splint, and black coals which are 
now being marketed around the world and are the only known 
coals which successfully compete with the Cardiff coal of 
Wales, upon which England has built her great export trade. 

Neither England nor Germany have such coals as the do- 
mestic and splint coals found in this valley to offer their very 
substantial overseas trade. 

The coal in this valley has proven to be indispensable to a 
diversified industry, being of a unique character and quality 
not found elsewhere in this country, and especially is this true 
of the smokeless or New River coal. The New River Coal 
Operators’ Association, in a resolution adopted by it, among 
other things, said: 

With cheap river transportation available, not only will the Panama 
Canal be more economically served by the way of the rivers, New 
Orleans, and the Gulf of Mexico, but New Orleans can be made the 
base for a great coal port for American coal in the world market, 

Because of cheap water transportation in England and Germany, 
American coal now reaches the seaboard handicapped by a heavy 
land freight not incurred by foreign coals, and the American pro- 
ducer has been unable to develop a large export business in coal, 
although England alone exports some 75,000,000 tons per annum, 
and such an export business would tend to stabilize and adjust many 
of the problems confronting the American coal industry. 


Water transportation is peculiarly adapted to the economical 


_ transportation of coal, and with this great system of inland 
waterways completed it is fair to assume that the rivers and 


their cheaper transportation rates will transport a very large 
portion of the new coal business developed in this valley. 

During the year 1926, out of 142,775 carloads of freight 
shipped into this valley, 79,774 came from the West and the 
residue from the East. A very large portion of these products 
were susceptible to river transportation. As soon as our inland- 
waterways system is completed and its system of transporta- 
tion completely organized and developed, these incoming ship- 
ments will increase in volume, perhaps to 750,000 tons annually. 
When adequate water transportation is afforded, within a few 
years thereafter the shipments of coal out of the Great Kana- 
wha Valley will exceed 10,000,000 tons annually. The freight 
on river shipments will be at least 50 cents per ton cheaper 
than railway, thus saving the consumer $5,000,000 annually 
upon coal transported. The two stationary dams, Nos. 2 and 3, 
do not furnish a sufficient amount of water in the vicinity of 
Mount Carbon, a logical outlet from the great smokeless-coal 
fields; also the present height of the lock walls at these two 
dams do not permit the operation of the locks when the stage 
at Kanawha Falls above said dams is 12 or more feet. The 
stage at Kanawha Falls is frequently more than 12 feet. 

This yalley has also developed a very large area of oil and 
gas 5 the average daily production of oil being 8,815 
barrels. 

Large areas of mixed hardwood forest are still available in 
this valley, and vast areas cut over 25 to 50 years ago are 
growing and producing new timber, thus insuring a continuing 
supply for the future. 

Among the many other raw materials of the valley are found 
salt, glass sand, fire clay, and kaolin. The development of 
the great chemical industry in the valley is rapidly bringing 
Charleston forward as the recognized chemical center of the 
United States. 

Charleston has the largest ax factory and glass plant in the 
world. The manufacturing establishments in this valley, of 
different kind and character, are numercus. 

The Great Kanawha River, with equal river transportation 
facilities, will in a short time equal, if not excel, the annual 
tonnage of shipments of the Monongahela River. The Kanawha 
River contains an abundance of water. According to General 
Deakyne, in low water the natural flow in this river is more 
than seven times greater than that in the Monongahela River. 
The natural resources of this valley are almost inexhaustible. 
This valley is coming to be a veritable hive of industry. 
Charleston is destined to be the center of the greatest industrial 
section in the world. [Applause.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrines] may now have 10 
minutes to address the House, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Craarron] 10 minutes, and the gentleman from New York 
IMr. LaGuarpia] 5 minutes, and the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Guyer] 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Marrs). The gentleman 
from New York asks unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastings] may now have 10 minutes to 
address the House, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cram- 
toX] 10 minutes, the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
Guarpia] 5 minutes, and the gentleman frem Kansas [Mr. 
GUYER] 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


TO AUTHORIZE THE PRESIDENT TO VETO SEPARATE ITEMS IN 
APPROPRIATION BILLS 


Mr, HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I am going to confine my 
remarks to a proposed amendment to the Constitution authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to veto separate items 
of an appropriation bill. There are similar provisions in the 
various State constitutions, and I have written the governors of 
the various States and have their replies discussing the subject 
very briefly, which I want permission to include in my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks by printing com- 
munications from governors of different States. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, for the purpose of 
making an announcement, I want to-say that the special orders 
for to-morrow for the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Has- 
TINes]J, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], 
and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] will be 
vacated. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, that will be 
the understanding, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I wanted to bring to your attention a resolution which I haye 
introduced (H. J. Res. 70) proposing an amendment to section 
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7, Article I, of the Constitution of the United States, permitting 
the President of the United States to disapprove any item or 
appropriation of any bill passed by Congress. The resolution is 
as follows: 

Amend section 7, Article I, of the Constitution of the United States, 
by adding the following paragraph at the end of said section: 

# Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives 
and the Senate making appropriations of money embracing distinct 
items shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the President 
of the United States; if he approves, he shall sign it, but if he dis- 
approves the bill or any item or appropriation therein contained, he 
shall communicate such disapproval, with his reasons therefor, to the 
House in which the bill shall have originated. All items not disap- 
proved shall haye the force and effect of law according to the original 
provision of the bill. Any item or items so disapproved shall be void, 
unless repassed by a two-thirds vote, according to the rules and limita- 
tions prescribed in section 7, Article I, in reference to other bills.” 


I have been greatly interested in this reform since the be- 
ginning of my service in Congress. 

I am in favor of the Budget system and I voted for it. I 
made a speech in favor of it when the first bill was up for 
consideration. 

The Budget system holds the administration responsible for 
the balance of receipts and disbursements of public moneys. 
Annual estimates are made and presented through the Bureau 
of the Budget of the revenues received from all sources and 
the estimated expenditures. Frequently amendments are 
added by one branch or the other of Congress to appropriation 
bills and the President, under the Constitution, is compelled 
to approve or veto the entire bill. If this amendment were 
adopted, he could veto any separate item of any appropria- 
tion bill. If an objectionable amendment were added or if 
any item estimated for by the Bureau of the Budget were too 
greatly increased, if this amendment were adopted, it would 
not necessitate vetoing the entire bill or the reconvening of 
Congress in session to make another appropriation for that 
particular branch or department of Government. 

I think every Member who has experienced any length of 
service in the House will call to mind many items added or in- 
creased, particularly in the closing days of the short session 
of Congress, that have been the subject of severe criticism. My 
judgment is that every item of an appropriation bill should 
stand upon its own merit. It is unfair to sandwich items of 
doubtful merit which can not be justified in an appropriation 
bill. 

The proposed amendment is similar to the constitutional 
provisions of many of the States, and I might add, copied from 
the provision of the Oklahoma constitution. I have addressed 
letters to the governors of all of the States, inclosing a copy of 
the proposed amendment making inquiry as to whether each 
State has a similar provision and asking for any constructive 
criticism or suggestion with reference to it. From the replies 
received and from investigations made, I find that nearly all 
of the most recently adopted or revised State constitutions have 
a similar provision, and almost without exception the provision 
is commended by each governor as a step in the interest of 
economy. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. I regret that I was not here at the beginning 
of the gentleman's remarks; will the gentleman, in a few words, 
state his proposed amendment? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have introduced a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution modeled after the constitutions of most of 
the States of the Union which, if adopted, would authorize the 
President of the United States to veto separate items of an 
appropriation bill. I explained that I had written to the gover- 
nors of all the States and had received replies from 37 of the 48 
governors and I have included here excerpts of letters of most 
of the governors from whom I have received replies, all of them 
without exception commending it as a good amendment and 
favoring its adoption as an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Tes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does not the gentleman find that 
all of the more modern State constitutions, adopted, say, within 
the last 20 or 25 years, authorize the governor to veto items in 
appropriation bills? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is true; and it is true of the gentle- 
man’s own State, Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I served in the last constitutional 
convention held in Virginia in 1901 and 1902, and we departed 
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from the old constitutional provision which did not give that 
power, and conferred that power upon the governor, 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have a letter from Governor Byrd, of 
Virginia, and he very strongly recommends such a provision. 

Mr. AYRES. Does not the gentleman feel that under the 
Budget system as we now have it the President has sufficient 
power over appropriations without the Constitution granting 
to him the power to veto any item in an appropriation bill after 
it has passed Congress? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I discussed the budget system in four of 
the States—New York, Maryland, West Virginia, and Utah. 
There is a similar provision in each of those States that where 
the budget is submitted the legislature can not increase it, nor 
can it add any new or separate items. In New York, for 
example, the governor is permitted to veto separate items. 

With the permission of the House, I am herewith inserting 
the replies received, for the reason that some of them contain 
suggestions which should be considered by the Committee on the 
Judiciary and by the Congress. 

Goy. George W. P. Hunt, of Arizona, heartily indorses the 
proposed amendment and adds: 


That provision is in our constitution, which is acknowledged to 
be the most modern in the United States, with all apologies to the 
State of Oklahoma. 


Gov. C. C. Young, of California, advises that the governor of 
that State is permitted to either veto or reduce an amount of 
separate items in any appropriation bill. He states: 


In my judgment this has worked very well and everyone is satis- 
fied with it. 


He suggests, however, that there has been some criticism 
penin the provision for reducing the amount of an appropria- 
tion. 

B. T. Poxson, secretary to the Governor of Colorado, states 
that the recent Supreme Court decision had made it impossible 
for the governor to veto separate items of an appropriation 
bill where they were linked up with the other items. He 
states, however : 

If it had been possible for the governor to veto separate items he 
could have eliminated several unnecessary amounts from nearly every 
department of the State, and in this way could have brought the 
appropriation within the estimated revenues of the State. 


Gov. John H. Trumbull, of Connecticut, states that an amend- 
ment was adopted to the Connecticut State constitution in 
November, 1924, authorizing the governor to disapprove sepa- 
rate items of an appropriation bill and comments as follows: 


Prior to my first session as governor the same situation existed in 
Connecticut that now exists nationally—namely, the governor was com- 
pelled to accept the budget bill as a whole or veto it in toto. 


And after advising of the amendment adopted in 1924 adds: 


I am heartily in accord with your bill allowing the President to veto 
certain items in the Budget bill. 


Gov. H. C. Baldridge, of Idaho, advises that that State does 
not have such a provision in its State constitution, but com- 
mends it as meritorious. 

The legislative reference bureau, Congressional Library, in 
connection with the matter refers to section 11, article 4, of the 
constitution of the State of Idaho as follows: 


The governor shall have power to disapprove of any item or items 
of any bill making appropriations for money, embracing distinct items, 
and the part or parts approved shall become a law. 


Gov. John Hammill, of Iowa, after expressing regret that 
that State does not have such a provision in its constitution, 
states: 

To my mind it is a movement in the right direction, and an execu- 
tive certainly should have a right to veto any portion of an appropria- 
tion bill as distinguished from vetoing the entire bill. 


Goy. Len Small, of Illinois, advises that a similar provision 
was adopted as a part of the Illinois State constitution in 1884. 
and states: 

The purpose of this amendment was to enlarge the veto power by 
authorizing the governor to veto items in appropriation bills. This 


power has been exercised on numerous occasions and apparently has 
met with general approval. 


P. H. Wolfard, secretary to the Governor of Indiana, advises 
that the constitution of that State does not contain such a 
provision. 

Gov. L. G. Hardman, of Georgia, invites attention to the fact 
that Georgia has such an item in its constitution, and com- 
ments as follows: 


The power to veto any one or more items seems to me a wise provi- 
sion, and so far as I am informed it has met with the approval of the 
people of Georgia. 


Gov. John W. Martin, of Florida, advises that the constitu- 
tion of that State, section 18, article 4, has a provision author- 
izing the governor to disapprove separate items of the appro- 
priation bills. R 

Gov. Ben S. Paulen, of Kansas, states that the Kansas 
constitution, amended in 1904, authorizes the governor to 
veto separate items of appropriation bills, and adds: 


It occurs to me that the resolution suggested by you should be 
adopted by Congress, 


W. A. Ponder, secretary to the Governor of Louisiana, writes 
that the constitution of that State does not contain a provision 
allowing the governor to veto any separate item in an appro- 
priation bill. However, the legislative reference service of the 
Library of Congress reports that section 16, Article V, of the 
constitution of Louisiana has the following provision: 

The governor shall haye the power to disapprove of any item or items 
of any bill making appropriations for money embracing distinct items, 
and the part or parts of the bill approved shall be law, and the item 
or items of appropriation disapproved shall be void unless repassed 
according to the rules and limitations prescribed for the passage of 
other bills over veto. y 


C. F. Morrison, secretary to the Governor of Maine, while 
advising that the constitution of that State contains no such 
provision, states as follows: 


However, the governor firmly believes in such a proposition for both 
State and Nation. 

Gov. Albert C. Ritchie, of Maryland, writes: 

Prior to the adoption in this State of the budget amendment, the 
constitution authorized the governor to veto separate items of the 
appropriation bill. This was always regarded as a most desirable and 
important provision. It is no longer necessary, however, because under 
our system the governor now submits his budget to the legislature and 
the legislature can reduce or eliminate items, but can not add new 
itams. Consequently there is no more occasion in this State for the 
governor to veto separate items of the budget bill. 


You will observe the difference between the law in Maryland 
and the Federal law. Congress can add to or increase the items 
estimated by the Bureau of the Budget, whereas in Maryland 
the legislature can only reduce, 

Gov. Fred W. Green, of Michigan, comments as follows: 

We have this provision in the constitution of this State and it seems 
that it is no more subject to abuse than the other system. In other 
words, without it the legislature may tie the hands of the executive on 
the question of appropriations, whereas if this amendment were 
adopted the executive may exercise his proper functions in the vetoing 
of specific items without imperiling the measure in which they are 
included, 


Goy. Theodore Christianson, of Minnesota, strongly commends 
the proposition in a letter reviewing the merits of such a provi- 
sion. He says, in part: 

Answering your letter of the 17th instant, I will say that the consti- 
tution of Minnesota contains a provision which makes it possible for 
the governor to veto separate items of appropriation bills without veto- 
ing the entire bill. I have found this provision not only helpful but 
essential to the success of my efforts to hold down appropriations in 
the State of Minnesota. 


Gov. Sam A. Baker, of Missouri, after advising that the con- 
stitution of that State has such a provision, adds: 

I do not know what I would do in this State if this provision were 
not in the constitution, because legislatures of States (and I presume 
the same is true of the Nation) are very apt to overappropriate. 


F. M. Johnson, secretary to the Governor of Nebraska, writes 
that section 15, article 4, of the Nebraska constitution author- 
izes the governor to disapprove of any item or items of an 
appropriation bill and they can not be repassed except by a 
three-fifths vote of the Members of both Houses. 

Goy. A. Harry Moore, of New Jersey, advises that the consti- 
tution of that State has such a provision and comments as 
follows: 


This provision has worked out satisfactorily in this State, and I 
think your idea in proposing such an amendment to the Constitution 
is a good one. 


J. H. White, secretary to the Governor of Nevada, on behalf 


of the governor, expresses regret that the Neyada constitution 
does not contain such a provision, but adds: 
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The governor directs me to say that he is very much in accord with 
your idea and will be glad to see your subject adopted and made a 
part of the National Constitution, 


Gov. Huntley N. Spaulding, of New Hampshire, while advis- 
ing that the constitution of his State does not contain such a 
provision, comments as follows: 


I believe the National Constitution and the constitution of every 
State should contain such a provision, and I hope for your success in 
the worthy endeavor which you have initiated by the introduction of 
House Joint Resolution No. 70. 


Goy. Richard C. Dillon, of New Mexico, advises that the 
constitution of that State contains such a provision, and adds: 


I consider this a very safe and wise provision. 


J. H. Wilson, director of the budget of the State of New York, 
by direction of Governor Smith, writes as follows: 


Under our system in the State at the present time the governor has 
the right to veto items from the appropriation bill, but beginning with 
the constitutional budget next fall, after hearings by the governor, he 
shall transmit to the legislature a recommended bill and the legisla- 
ture then shall have the power to decrease or omit any item therein, 
but if they should desire to increase an item, or add an item, it must 
be on a separate and distinct line. The bill, when passed by both 
houses, shall then become a law without the governor's signature, but 
the added or increased items must be presented to the governor for 
his approval or veto. 


This, in effect, accomplishes the same result as the proposed 
amendment which I have introduced. In other words, if the 
budget is added to, the Governor of New York is permitted to 
ro the new or increased item. This is similar to the Maryland 
aw. 

Goy. Angus W. McLean, of North Carolina, replies as follows: 


First. That North Carolina is the only State in the Union in which 
the governor has no veto power whatever. 

Second. I heartily favor the purposes of your resolutions proposing 
to amend the Constitution of the United States so as to permit the 
President to disapprove any item of appropriation in any bill passed 
by Congress, without the necessity of vetoing the entire bill. 


I want to emphasize and invite attention to the first paragraph 
of Governor McLean's letter, because I do not believe it is gen- 
erally known that there is a State in the Union in which the 
governor does not have the veto power. 

Gov. A, V. Donahey, of Ohio, advises: 


Under the constitution of Ohio the governor has the power to veto 
separate, specific items in appropriation bills. We find it very satis- 
factory. The power is used frequently. I would recommend the fur- 
ther executive power to reduce by veto any particular items. In Ohio 
the governor can only veto in toto or permit an item to stand in toto. 


Gov. Henry S. Johnston, of Oklahoma, writes: 
I am greatly pleased with your resolution to amend the Constitution 


of the United States authorizing the President of the United States to 
veto separate items of an appropriation bill. 


While Governor Johnston does not so state, Oklahoma has such 
a provision in its constitution similar to the amendment I have 
introduced. 

Goy. I. L. Patterson, of Oregon, states that the constitu- 
tion of Oregon gives the governor authority to veto single items 
in an appropriation bill. 5 

The secretary to Gov. W. J. Bulow, of South Dakota, writes 
me that the constitution of his State has such a provision. 

Goy. Henry H. Horton, of Tennessee, writes that his State has 
no such provision in its constitution, but adds: 


It occurs to me that the amendment proposed would be wise. 


Gov. Dan Moody, of Texas, writes: 

The constitution of this State permits the governor to veto separate 
items of the appropriation bill. This has been the law in Texas for 
many years, and so far as I know there has never been any doubt of its 
wisdom. 


Gov. George H. Dern, of Utah, writes that the constitution of 
his State has such a provision, and in his comment states: 


The power given to the governor has seldom, if ever, been exercised 
in this State. I think, however, it is a proper provision, and it seems 
to me it would be just as appropriate in the National Government as 
in a State government. 


He calls attention to the budget law in Utah, but in that 
State, as in the Federal Government, there is no way of con- 
fining appropriations to the amount recommended except by 
veto of specific items, as is proposed in this amendment. 
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Gov. Henry Flood Byrd, of Virginia, advises that his State 
has such an item in its constitution, and states further: 


I beg to state that in Virginia the Governor has the right to veto sep- 
arate items in the appropriation bill. I regard this as important and 
essential, and it has worked splendidly in Virginia. 


Gov. John E. Weeks, of Vermont, writes that the constitution 
of that State does not contain such a provision. 

Gov. Roland P. Hartley, of the State of Washington, calls 
attention to section 12 of Article III of the constitution of that 
State, empowering the governor to yeto one or more sections or 
items while approving other portions of the bill, and with refer- 
ence to it states: 


It is my opinion that every bill should be drawn so that separate 
items can be vetoed. I feel it works out best that way, and agree 
with you that every item should justify itself. 


Goy. Howard M. Gore, of West Virginia, calls attention to 
the fact that that State has a budget commission and that the 
legislature can not increase an item, but may reduce. After 
commenting on the matter he states: 


After all, the executive is usually held responsible for the expendi- 
tures during his tour of duty, and certainly, either in the first instance— 
that is, in making up the budget—or in yetoing special items, is an 
authority that he should have. 


Gov. Fred R. Zimmerman, of Wisconsin, strongly favors such 
an amendment and invites attention to the fact that the veto 
of separate items could have been used with advantage in his 
State if the governor had the authority to exercise that veto. 

Replies were received, either from the governors or their 
secretaries of 37 of the 48 States. Practically all of them are 
in agreement that such an amendment should be adopted and 
that it would be in the interest of economy. In a few of the 
older States the constitutions do not have such a provision. 
Some three or four of the States have budget laws where the 
estimates can not be increased by the legislatures. 

In addition to the above States from which replies were 
received from the governors or their secretaries, permit me to 
call attention to the fact that the constitutions of the following 
States have such a provision. 

Section 126, Article V, of the Alabama constitution contains 
such a provision authorizing the governor to veto separate items 
of an appropriation bill. 

Section 17, Article VI, of the Arkansas State constitution 
empowers the governor to disapprove any item or items of any 
bill making appropriations of money embracing distinct items. 

Section 18, Article ITI, of the constitution of Delaware em- 
powers the governor to disapprove of any item or items of any 
bill making appropriations of money embracing distinct items. 

Section 20, Article III, of the North Dakota constitution gives 
the governor the power to disapprove of any item or items, or 
part or parts of any bill, making appropriations of money. 

Section 23, Article IV, of the constitution of South Carolina 
n the governor to veto separate items of an appropria- 
tion bill. 

The constitution of Wyoming has such a provision in section 
9, Article IV. 

For ready reference I am including as a part of my remarks 
the report of Mr. Raymond E. Manning, of the legislative ref- 
erence service, Library of Congress, referring to and listing the 
sections and articles of the various State constitutions author- 
izing the governors of the States to veto separate items of 
appropriation bills. The report is as follows: 


LIBRARY or CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE. 


ITEM VETOES—PROVISIONS IN STATE CONSTITUTIONS 


Alabama: Article V, section 126, 

Arizona: Article V, section T. 

Arkansas: Article VI, section 17. 

California: Article IV, section 16; Article IV, section 34, as adopted 
November 7, 1922. Session Laws, pages 87-88. 

Colorado: Article IV, section 12. 

Connecticut : Amendments to constitution; Article XXXVII, 

Delaware: Article III, section 18. 

Florida: Article IV, section 18. 

Georgia: Article V, section 1 (16), 

Idaho: Article IV, section 11. 

Illinois; Article V, section 16, 

Kansas: Article II, section 14, 

Kentucky: Section 88. 

Louisiana: Article V, section 16. 

Maryland: Article II, section 17, 

Michigan: Article V, section 37. 

Minnesota: Article IV, section 11. 

Mississippi: Article IV, section 73. 
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Missouri: Article V. section 13. 

Montana: Article VII, section 13. 

Nebraska: Article IV, section 15. 

New Jersey: Article V (7). 

New Mexico: Article IV, section 22, 

New York: Article IV, section 9. 

North Dakota: Article III, section 80, 

Ohio: Article II, section 16. 

Oklahoma: Article VI, section 12. 

Oregon: Article V, section 15a. 

Pennsylvania: Article IV, section 16. 

South Carolina: Article IV, section 23. 

South Dakota: Article IV, section 10, 

Texas: Article IV, section 14. 

Utah; Article VII, section 8. 

Virginia: Article V. section 76. 

Washington: Article III, section 12. 

West Virginia: Article VII, section 15. 

Wyoming: Article IV, section 9. 

No provision in the following States: Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee, Vermont, Wisconsin. 

RAYMOND E. MANNING, 

DECEMBER 5, 1927. 


It may be asked, What are the objections urged against this 
proposed amendment? I have heard of none, either in the dis- 
cussion before the Judiciary Committee, on the floor of the 
House, or from the governors of the several States, The only 
objection I have ever heard is the reluctance to amend the 
Constitution of the United States. Of course, I do not believe 
that to be a valid objection. The original Constitution would 
not have been adopted if it had not contained a provision for 
its amendment. I think that is generally conceded. It was 
understood that the first 10 amendments would be proposed to 
the Constitution by the first Congress and they were proposed 
on the 25th day of September, 1789. As above stated, without 
the promise of ratification of these amendments the original 
Constitution would not. have been adopted. 

There may be some differences of opinion as to the advis- 
ability of the adoption of some of the amendments, but I want 
to invite your attention to the sixteenth amendment providing 
for the collection of income taxes. I think no considerable num- 
ber of people have raised any objection to that amendment or 
suggested that it should not have been adopted. Washington, 
in his farewell address, invites attention to the provision for 
the amendment of the Constitution in the orderly way. The 
truth is that every amendment proposed to the Constitution 
should be most carefully considered and should be considered 
on its own merits. 

I am not one of those who believe that the Constitution should 
be lightly amended, but I voted a few days ago to amend the 
Constitution by changing the beginning of the terms of the 
President and Vice President and Members of Congress, because 
I thought it was a wholesome amendment. 

I believe that this proposed amendment is a meritorious one 
and one that is in the interest of economy and it should be 
considered on its own merits. 

I submit it, therefore, to the thoughtful consideration of the 
Congress. 

I am appending hereto the replies of the governors of the 
several States in addition to the excerpts which I have above 
noted. Some of these replies contain additional argument in 
support of the adoption of the proposed amendment: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, STATEHOUSR, 
Phoenix, Ariz., December 22, 1927. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN HASTINGS; I have your letter with inclosed 
joint resolution amending the Constitution of the United States so that 
the President may veto any single item of the appropriation bill. 

I certainly would approve of that, and it should have the vote of 
our Arizona delegation. That provision is in our constitution, which 
is acknowledged to be the most modern in the United States—with all 
apologies to the State of Oklahoma, of which State you are a dis- 
tinguished Representative. 

Trusting you will be successful in your efforts, believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
Gro. W. P. Hunt, Governor, 


GOVERNOR’S OFFICE, STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento, Decomber 22, 1927, 


Hon, W. W. HASTINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mr. HAsrixos: In answer to your letter of December 17 I 
would say that our California constitution does permit a governor to 
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either veto or reduce an amount of separate items in any appropriation 
bill. 

In my judgment this has worked very well, and everyone is satisfied 
with it. The only objection which I have heard regarding it is the 
provision for reducing the amount of an appropriation. As regards 
this provision, some claim that a governor might be able to practically 
kill a governmental function which he did not care openly to oppose by 
reducing the legislative appropriation to such an extent thet it would 
practically throttle its activities. 

As to whether this would work similarly in Congress, I should not 
care to express an opinion. Those of you who are intimately con- 
nected with the work of the National Legislature are able to judge this 
more accurately than a State official could do. 

Yours very sincerely, 
C. C. Younes, Governor. 


Executive CHAMBER, THE STATE oF COLORADO, 
Denver, December 20, 1927. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
United States Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mer, HastTines: Replying to your communication of Decem- 
ber 17, to Governor Adams, in reference to House Joint Resolution 70, 
will say that the constitution of Colorado under the supreme court de- 
cisions has made it impossible for the governor to veto separate items of 
un appropriation where they are linked up with other items. This, on 
several occasions, has placed the State in a very embarrassing position, 
and the actions of the last legislature caused a very acute condition to 
arise at the present time. 

The legislature overappropriated about $1,300,000 on straight main- 
tenance appropriations, which compelled the governor to sign all of 
these bills rather than to leave State institutions without any funds. 

If it had been possible for the governor to veto separate items he 
could have eliminated several unnecessary amounts from nearly every 
department of the State, and in this way could have brought the ap- 
propriation within the estimated revenues of the State. As it is, 
the State appears to be in a seemingly financial-embarrassed condition, 
and some of the State institutions falling in the lower classes are 
without funds, due to their classification, while other institutions in 
the State, due also to their classification and overappropriation, are 
recelying more funds than necessary for their operation, All of these 
embarrassments could have been avoided had the governor been able 
to veto certain items which were linked up in the regular maintenance 
bills. 

Due to our personal experience, we believe that Federal legislation 
of this nature is absolutely necessary for the proper administration of 
the National Government. 

Respectfully, 
B. T. Poxson, 
Secretary to the Governor. 
STATE or CONNECTICUT, EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS, 
Hartford, December 27, 1927. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
Room 861, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge your letter of December 
21 inclosing copy of House Joint Resolution 70, which proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Prior to my first session as governor the same situation existed in 
Connecticut that now exists nationally, namely, the governor was 
compelled to accept the budget bill as a whole or veto it in toto. This 
situation was remedied by an amendment to the State constitution, 
adopted November, 1924, copy of which is inclosed for your information. 

I am heartily in accord with your bill allowing the President to veto 
certain items in the Budget bill. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun H. TRUMBULL. 
[Inclosure] 


Article XXXVI. Amendment to the constitution of Connecticut 
(adopted November, 1924) 


The governor shall have power to disapprove of any item or items of 
any bill making appropriations of money embracing distinct items 
while at the same time approving the remainder of the bill, and the 
part or parts of the bill so approved shall become effective and the item 
or items of appropriation so disapproved shall not take effect unless 
the same are separately reconsidered and repassed in accordance with 
the rules and limitations prescribed for the passage of bills over the 
executive veto. In all cases in which the governor shall exercise the 
right of disapproval hereby conferred, he shall append to the bill at 
the time of signing it a statement of the item or items disapproved, 
together with his reasons for such disapproval, and transmit the bill 
and such appended statement to the secretary. If the general as- 


sembly be then in session, he shall forthwith cause a copy of such 
statement to be delivered to the house in which the bill originated for 
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reconsideration of the disapproved items in conformity with the rules 
prescribed for legislative action in respect to bills which have received 
executive disapproval. 
Srark or IDAHO, OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Boise, December 28, 1927. 
Hon, W. W. Hastines, M. C., 
Room 361, House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN HASTINGS: Although the Idaho law does not 
permit its governor to veto individual items of an appropriation, never- 
theless I believe there is a great deal of merit in House Joint Resolu- 
tion 70, which you introduced in the House of Representatives on 
December 6. 

Yours very truly, 
H. C. BALDRIDGE, Governor, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, STATE OF IOWA, 
. Des Moines, December 23, 1927. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR REPRESENTATIVE HASTINGS: I am in receipt of your letter, 
and I agree heartily with you that the law should be so amended that 
any objectionable feature of an appropriation bill might be vetoed and 
the remaining portion of the bill allowed to stand. 

I regret exceedingly to advise you that our constitution does not 
contain this provision. To my mind, it is a movement in the right 
direction, and an executive certainly should have a right to veto any 
portion of an appropriation as distinguished from vetoing the entire 
bill. To my mind, it is in the interest of good government. 

With the compliments of the season and kind personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN HAMMILL, Governor. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Springfield, December 29, 1927. 
Hon. W. W. Hastings, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Replying to your inquiry of December 21 relative to the 
power of the Governor of Illinois to veto items in appropriation bills, 
will say that no such power existed in our constitution until 1884. 
Prior to that date, bills could only be vetoed as a whole. This created 
a situation whereby acceptable items in appropriation bills often failed 
to become a law by the use of the veto, and objectionable items became 
law by failure to use the veto in order to save the residue. 

In 1884, Article V. section 16, of the constitution of 1870 was 
amended. Section 16, in part, reads as follows: 

“ Bills making appropriations of money out of the treasury shall 
specify the objects and purposes for which the same are made, and 
appropriate to them, respectively, their several amounts in distinct 
items and sections, and if the governor shall not approve any one or 
more of the items or sections contained in any bill, but shall approve 
the residue thereof, it shall become a law as to the residue in like man- 
ner as if be had signed it. The governor shall then return the bill, 
with his objections to the items or sections of the same not approved 
by him, to the house in which the bill shall have originated, which 
house shal] enter the ebjections at large upon its journal, and proceed to 
reconsider so much of said bill as is not approved by the governor. 
The same proceedings shall be had in both houses in reconsidering the 
same as is hereinbefore provided in case of an entire bill returned by 
the governor with his objections; and if any item or section of said bill 
not approved by the governor shall be passed by two-thirds of the 
members elected to each of the two houses of the general assembly, it 
shall become part of said law, notwithstanding the objections of the 
governor,” 

The purpose of this amendment was to enlarge the veto power by 
authorizing the governor to veto items in appropriation bills. This 
power has been exercised on numerous occasions and apparently has 
met with general approval. 

Very truly yours, 
LEN SMALL. 
Stare or INDIANA, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Indianapolis, January 11, 1928. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: On behalf of Governor Jackson I wish to acknowledge 
receipt of your recent communication in which you inclose copy of 
proposed House Joint Resolution 70. He directs me to advise you that 
Indlana's constitution contains no provision authorizing the governor 
to veto separate items of the appropriation or budget bills, 

Trusting this information will meet your requirements, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
P. H. Wotrarp, 
Secretary to the Governor. 
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STATE or GEORGIA, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Atlanta, December 27, 1927. 
Congressman W. W. HASTINGS, 
Room 361, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 7 

My Dear Mr. Hasrixds: I have your letter of December 21, inclosing 
copy of House Joint Resolution 70, which is a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution in regard to the question of permitting the vetoing 
of any single item of the appropriation bill. 

In the State of Georgia the governor can veto any single item in 
the appropriation bill without affecting the other appropriations in 
the measure; the governor can not change any item in the appro- 
priation bill, but can veto any one item without affecting any other. 

The power to veto any one or more items seems to me a wise pro- 
vision, and so far as I am informed it has met with the approval of 
the people of Georgia. 

If I can serve you further, I shall be glad to do so. 

Very sincerely yours, 
L. G. HARDMAN, Governor, 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, STATE OF FLORIDA, 
Tallahassee, January 7, 1923, 


Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Replying to your valued favor of December 21, I beg to advise 
that section 18 of Article IV of the constitution of Florida contains 
the following provision : 

“The governor shall have power to disapprove of any item or items 
of any bills making appropriations of money embracing distinct items, 
and the part or parts of the bill approved shall be the law, and the 
item or items of appropriations disapproved shall be void, unless re- 
passed according to the rules and limitations prescribed for the passage 
of other bills over the executive veto.” 

The governors of this State have frequently applied the above pro- 
vision to appropriation bills passed during the closing days of the ses- 
sion in order to avoid calling a special session. 

Inasmuch as you ask for comment upon the wisdom of an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution such as you have proposed, I might 
suggest that one outstanding objection to the operation of such a pro- 
vision for the National Government, which is controlled by two parties, 
is that it would enable a great deal of log rolling to be pulled off by 
making trades for appropriations, after which the prevailing party could 
procure presidential veto of considerable items of the minority party 
while obtaining approval of the items of the majority party. 

Trusting this answers your inquiry of recent date, I am, 

Very respectfully, 
Joun W. MARTIN, Governor, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, STATR OF KANSAS, 
Topeka, December 27, 1927. 
Hon, W. W. HASTINGS, 
Room 361, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have your letter of the 21st relative to House 
Joint Resolution 70. 

An amendment to the Kansas constitution adopted by the people in 
November, 1904, granted the governor the right in any hill containing 
several items of appropriation of money to object to one or more items 
while approving the other portions of the bill. 

It occurs to me that the resolution suggested by you should be 
adopted by Congress. 

With kindest regards, I am, yours very truly, 
Bun S. PAULEN, Governor. 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
Baton Rouge, December 29, 1927. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, ; 
Member of Congress, Room 361, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In the absence of Governor Simpson I am taking the 
liberty of furnishing you with the information you desire in your letter 
of the 21st instant relative to the governor of this State having power 
to veto separate items in an appropriation bill, 

The constitution of our State does not allow the governor to veto any 
separate items. 

Very respectfully, 
W. A. PONDER, 
Secretary to the Governor. 
OFFICE OF THe GOVERNOR, STATS OF MAINE, 
Augusta, December 29, 1927. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
-~ 361 House Office Building, Washington D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN HAsTINGS: Governor Brewster asks me to advise 
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him of December 21. However, the governor firmly believes in such 
a proposition for both State and Nation. 
Cordially yours, - 
= CARL F. MORRISON, 
Executive Secretary. 
Exscorivy DEPARTMENT, 

Annapolis, Md., December 22, 1927. 
Hon. W. W. Hastings, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Mn. Hastines: I have your favor of December 21. Prior to 
the adoption in this State of the budget amendment, the constitution 
authorized the governor to veto separate items of the appropriation 
bill. This was always regarded as a most desirable and important 
provision. It is no longer necessary, however, because under our 
system the governor now submits his budget to the legislature and the 
legislature can reduce or eliminate items but can not add new items. 
Consequently, there is no more occasion in this State for the governor 
to veto separate items of the budget bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT C. RITCHIE, Governor. 


— 


Sratm or MICHIGAN, EXECUTIVE Orricn, 
Lansing, December 28, 1027, 
Hon, W. W. HASTINGS, 
361 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HasTINGs: With reference to your letter of De- 
cember 21 inclosing copy of House Joint Resolution 70, it seems to me 
that this provision of the Constitution permitting the Executive to veto 
particular items in appropriation bills without vetoing the rest of the 
bill is a good provision. We have this provision in the constitution of 
this State, and it seems that it is no more subject to abuse than the 
other system. In other words, without it the legislature may tie the 
hands of the executive on the question of appropriations, whereas, if 
this amendment were adopted, the executive may exercise his proper 
functions in the vetoing of specific items without imperiling the measure 
in which they are included, 

Sincerely yours, 
FreD W. Green. 


STATE or MINNESOTA, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
St. Paul, December 30, 1927. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
Member of Congress, 361 House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Hastines: Answering your letter of the 17th instant, I 
will say that the constitution of Minnesota contains a provision which 
makes it possible for the governor to veto separate items of appropria- 
tion bills without vetoing the entire bill I have found this provision 
not only helpful but essential to the success of my efforts to hold down 
appropriations in the State of Minnesota. 

Using this power, I reduced the appropriations of the State legisla- 
ture approximately 5 per cent in 1925 and almost 4 per cent in 1927. 
If I had not had this power I should have faced the alternative either of 
repudiating my promise to the people of the State that there should be 
no increase in the State tax levy or calling an extra session of the legis- 
lature, as the governors of some of the neighboring States had to do 
at a considerable cost to the taxpayers and much inconvenience to the 
members. 

I believe that an executive should have the power to not only veto 
separate items of appropriation bills but to reduce any item. The 
governor does not have that power in Minnesota, but I understand that 
he has in some of the States of the Union. 

There is no legal or constitutional requirement that a department 
head spend all the money that the legislature apprépriates for his use. 
There is discretion vested in the department head as to how much of 
the money appropriated he will spend. ‘The question is, whether the 
elective head of the government, who is responsible to the people who 
provide the taxes, should not, rather than his appointees, have that 
determination. 

It may not be as essential to center in the President the power of 
financial control in the Federal administration as it is to center that 
power in the States in the governor; for the Federal Government being: 
organized in its executive department under a Cabinet appointed by and 
immediately answerable to the President, is subject to instant and direct 
control by the Chief Executive who can curb extravagance at any time 
he chooses to do so. 

In the States the governor can not usually do this because many of 
the functions of the executive department are vested in appointed 
boards with long overlapping terms over which the chief executive 
has but little control, I am not ready to state that the reform which 
you suggest is of sufficient importance to justify the submission of a 
constitutional amendment, however. I am aware of the fact that it 


you that there is no law in Maine such as outlined in your letter to ! is a big undertaking to secure the ratification of an amendment to the 
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Federal Constitution. That question is one that the Congress should 
determine. All I want to say is that I consider the amendment 
desirable. 
Yours very truly, 
THEODORE CHRISTIANSON, 


GOVERNOR’S OFFICE, STATE OF MISSOURI, 
Jefferson City, December 23, 1927, 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
House of Representatives, 
Room 361, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Hastinas, Replying to your communication of December 
21, will say that the constitution of the State of Missouri does contain 
a provision that the governor may veto any separate item of a bill. 
I do not know what I would do in the matter of holding down appro- 
priations in this State if this provision were not in the constitution, 
because legislatures of States—and I presume the same is true of the 
Nation—are very apt to overappropriate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam A. BAKER. 


STATE or NEBRASKA, EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Lincoln, January 10, 1928. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr, Hastixcs: Answering your letter of December 17, 
addressed to Governor McMullen, in which you ask if Nebraska has 
a law which would empower the governor to veto separate items of 
an appropriation bill, I beg to advise as follows: 

Section 15, article 4, of our State constitution, provides that the 
governor may disapprove any item or items of an appropriation con- 
tained in bills passed by the legislature, and the item or items so 
disapproved shall be stricken therefrom, unless repassed in the manner 
herein prescribed in cases of disapproval of bills, i. e., a three-fifths 
vote of the members of both houses. 

Trusting that this gives you the information that you desire, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Frank M. JOHNSON, 
Secretary te the Governor. 


STATE OF New JERSEY, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
January 3, 1927. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. ; 

My Dran Mr. Hastixes: The constitution of the State of New Jersey 
authorizes the governor to veto a separate item of an appropriation 
bill. The provision is found in paragraph 7, article 5, of the State 
constitution, and reads as follows: 

“If any bill presented to the governor contain several items of 
appropriations of money, he may object to one or more of such items 
while approving of the other provisions of the bill. In such case he 
shall append to the bill, at the time of signing it, a statement of the 
items to which he objects, and the appropriation so objected to shall 
not take effect. If the legislature be in session he shall transmit to the 
house in which the bill originated a copy of such statement, and the 
items objected to shall be separately reconsidered. If, on reconsider- 
ation, one or more of such items be approved by a majority of the 
members elected to each house, the same shall be a part of the law, 
notwithstanding the objections of the governor.” 

This provision has worked out satisfactorily in this State, and I 
think your idea in proposing such an amendment to the Constitution 
is a good one. 

Very truly yours, 
A. Harry Moore, Governor. 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, STATE OF NEVADA, 
Carson City, December 22, 1987. 
Hon. W. W. Hastings, M. C., 
Room 361, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Desr Mr. Hastines: Your letter of the 17th instant, addressed 
to Hon. F. B. Balzar, Governor of Nevada, has been received and read. 

The governor directs me to say that he is very much in accord with 
your idea and will be glad to see your subject adopted and made a part 
of the National Constitution. 

He regrets that there is no provision in the Nevada constitution which 
would enable the governor to veto any single item of the appropriation 
bill, although he has heretofore urged that such idea be incorporated 
in our own constitution. I am 

Cordially yours, 
J. H. WMI, 
Secretary to the Governor. 
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EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Concord, December 28, 1927. 
Hon. W. W. Hastings, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: Replying to your letter of December 21, I 
regret to say that the constitution of the State of New Hampshire does 
not allow the governor to veto any separate item of an appropriation 
bill permitting the remainder of the bill to become a law. I believe the 
National Constitution and the constitution of every State should con- 
tain such a provision, and I hope for your success in the worthy en- 
den vor which you have initiated by the introduction of House Joint 
Resolution 70. 

Yours very truly, 
H. N. SPAULDING, Governor. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Banta Fe, N. Mer., January 3, 1928. 
Hon. W. W. HasrixNds, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Replying to your letter of December 17, I 
beg to say that the constitution of the State of New Mexico provides 
that the governor may veto separate items in the appropriation bill. I 
consider this a very safe and wise provision, 

For further information on this subject I beg to refer you to Senator 
Bronson Corrine, of New Mexico, in the United States Senate. 

Yours very truly, 
R. C. DILLON, Governor. 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, STATE OF NEW YORK, 
Dryistox oF THE BUDGET, 
Albany, January 16, 1928. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
Room 361, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mr DEAR ConGRESSMAN: By direction of the governor I beg to 
acknowledge receipt of your communication of December 21. It would 
have been answered sooner but for the reason that we were at that 
time making the State budget, which has been completed and now goes 
to our legislature. 

I am directing that a copy of this budget be sent to you as well as a 
copy of our new constitutional budget law. 

Under our system in the State at the present time the governor has 
the right to veto items from the appropriation bill, but beginning with 
the constitutional budget next fall, after hearings by the governor, he 
shall transmit to the legislature a recommended bill, and the legislature 
then shall have the power to decrease or omit any item therein; but if 
they should desire to increase an item or add an item it must be on a 
separate and distinct line. The bill when passed by both houses shall 
then become a law without the governor's signature, but the added or 
increased items must be presented to the governor for his approval or 
veto. 

I think you could get more information by reading our budget law, 
and after reading same I think you might even improve upon the 
proposed joint resolution. 

Respectfully yours, 
JosepH H. WILSON, 
Director of the Budget. 
Governor’s OFFICE, STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Raleigh, December 30, 1927. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, ` 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. HASTINGS: Answer to your letter of December 21 has been 
delayed on account of the usual accumulation of work during the 
Christmas holidays. 

Replying to the questions propounded let me say: 

First. That North Carolina is the only State in the Union in whieh 
the governor has no veto power whatever. 

Second. I heartily favor the purposes of your resolution proposing 
to amend the Constitution of the United States so as to permit the 
President to disapprove any item of appropriation in any bill passed by 
Congress without the necessity of vetoing the entire bill. 

Wishing you many bappy returns of the holiday seasons, believe me, 

Faithfally yours, 
A. W. McLEAN, 
Governor of North Carolina, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, STATE OF OHIO, 
$ OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Columbus, January 7, 1928, 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Mn. HasTINGS: Replying to your recent inquiry: 

Under the constitution of Ohio the governor has the power to veto 
separate, specific items in appropriation bills. We find it very satis- 
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factory. The power is used frequently. I would recommend the fur- 
ther executive power to reduce by veto any particular items. In Ohio 
the Governor can only veto in toto or permit an item to stand in toto. 
Very truly yours, z 
Vic Doxaney, Governor. 


Execotivs OFFICE, Stars OF OKLAHOMA, 
Oklahoma City, January 19, 1928. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Friexp: I am greatly pleased with your resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States authorizing the President of the 
United States to veto separate items.of an appropriation bill, 

That is u splendid thing to have, but I doubt if you can awaken 
public interest enough to establish -that kind of thing. 

With best wishes; I am truly yours, 
4 = Henry S. JOHNSTON, Governor. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, STATE OF OREGON, 

i $ Salem, December 24, 1927. 

Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, ; i 
Room 361, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sin: Your letter of December 17 is at hand, together with 
the inclosed copy of House Joint Resolution 70 proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

I am referring your letter to Mr. Sam A. Kozer, secretary of state, 
who will be able to supply you with a copy of the Oregon Blue Book, 
containing the Oregon constitution, which, in Article V. section 15A, 
gives the governor authority to veto single items in appropriation bills. 

Very truly yours, 
I. L. Patrerson, Governor. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Pierre, December 30, 1927. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr, Hasrixas: Your letter dated December 21, requesting 
information with reference to the governor's power to veto separate 
items of the appropriation bill, has been received. 

Article 4, section 10, of the South Dakota constitution provides that 
“the governor shall have power to disapprove of any item or items of 
any bills making appropriations of money embracing distinct items, and 
the part or parts of the bill approved shall be law and the item or items 
disapproved shall be void, unless enacted in the following manner: If 
the legislature be in session he shall transmit to the house in which the 
bill originated a copy of the item or items thereof disapproved, together 
with his objections thereto, and the items objected to shall be sepa- 
rately reconsidered, and each item shall then take the same course as is 
prescribed for the passage of bills over the executive veto.” 

I trast the above-quoted section will give you the information you 
desire. 

Very truly yours, 
Wm. J. Butow, Ja., 
Secretary to the Governor. 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, TENNESSEE, 
Nashville, December 29, 1927, 
Mr. W. W. HASTINGS, 
Second District of Oklahoma, 
Room 361, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. HASTINGS : Your letter of recent date, inclosing me copy 
of bill, House Joint Resolution 70, which is an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, was duly received. 

In reply to your first question, “ Whether the constitution of your 
State contains a similar provision, and if so, how it has worked in your 
Stute?“ 

Our constitution does not have such a provision. 

In answer to your second question, it occurs to me that the amend- 
ment proposed would be wise. 

I am, yours very truly, 
Henry H. Horton, Governor, 
Execetive DEPARTMENT, 
Austin, Tex., December 31, 1927. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mr. HastTincs: Your letter of December 21 has been received, 

Replying to your inquiry, the constitution of this State permits 
the governor to veto separate items of the appropriation bill, This 
has been the law in Texas for many years, and so far as I know 
there has never been any doubt of its wisdom, 

Very truly yours, 


Dax Moobx. 
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Stats or UTAH, OFFICE or THE Governor, 

i j 3 3 Salt Lake City, December 28, 1987, 

Hon. W. W. Hastings, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hastines: With your letter of December 17 you 
sent me a copy of House Joint Resolution 70, by yourself, proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States permitting 
the President to disapprove any item or appropriation of any bill 
passed by Congress, and you desire to know whether the constitution 
of Utah contains a similar provision; and if so, how it has worked 
in this State. 

Article VII, section 8, of the constitution of Utah is as follows: 

“Every bill passed by the legislature, before it becomes a law, shall 
be presented to the governor; if he approve he shall sign it, and there 
upon it shall become a law; but if he do not approve he shall. return. 
it with his objections to the house in which it originated, which house 
shall enter the objections at large upon its journal and proceed to 


reconsider the bill. If, after such reconsideration, it again passes 


both houses by a yea-and-nay vote of two-thirds of the members 
elected to each house it shall become a law, notwithstanding the 
governor's objections. If any bill be not returned within five days 
after it shall have been presented to him (Sunday and the day on 
which he received it excepted), the same shall be a law in like manner 
as if he had signed it, unless the legislature by its final adjournment 
prevent such return, in-which case it shall be filed with his objections 
in the office of the secretary of state within 10 days after such 
adjournment (Sundays excepted) or become a law. If any bill pre- 
sented to the governor contain several items of appropriations of 
money, he may object to one or more such items while approving 
other portions of the bill; in such case he shall append to the bill 
at the time of signing it a statement of the item or items which he 
declines to approve, together with his reasons therefor, and such 
item or items shall not take effect unless passed over the governor's 
objections as in this section provided.” 

You will perceive from the foregoing that the governor has the rigat 
to veto any item in the appropriation bill, and the veto of such item 
acts in precisely the same way as the veto of an entire bill. 

The power given to the governor has seldom, if ever, been exercised 
in this State. I think, however, it is a proper provision, and it seems 
to me it would be just as appropriate in the Natlonal Government as 
in a State government. 

In Utah the budget is prepared by the governor's office and submitted 
to the legislature. The legislative committees, of course, hold hearings 
and make some changes as a result of their own investigations, but in a 
large measure the governor is held responsible for tle State expendi- 
tures, and he therefore should have such a measure of control as 
enables him to veto any specific item. 

Very respectfully, 
Gro. H. Dern, Governor. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
Governor's OFFICE, 
Richmond, December 22, 1927. 
Hon, W. W. Hastrncs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. HAsTINGS: Acknowledging your letter of the 21st, in 
which you advise me that you have introduced an amendment to the 
Constitution to empower the President to veto separate items in the 
appropriation bill, and to make inquiry as to whether Virginia has such 
a constitutional provision. I beg to state that in Virginia the governor 
has the right to veto separate items in the appropriation bill. I regard 
this as important and essential, and it has worked splendidly in 
Virginia. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. F. Brno. 


STATE oF VERMONT, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Montpelier, December 31, 1927. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sim: Your letter of the 2ist was duly received, and in reply 
I will say that our State constitution does not contain a provision 
similar to that proposed in House Joint Resolution 70. 
Yours very truly, 
Joux E. Weeks, 
Governor of Vermont. 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Olympia, Friday, December 23, 1927, 
Congressman W. W. HASTTNos, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN : Replying to your letter of December 17, in 
connection with House Joint Resolution 70, proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution which would empower the President to veto separate 
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items of an appropriation bill, and inquiring as to whether the executive 
of the State of Washington is empowered to veto separate items: 

Section 12 of article 3 of the State constitution of the State of Wash- 
ington provides: 

* = * “Jf any bill presented to the governor contains several sec- 
tions of items he may object to one or more sections or items while 
approving other portions of the bill. In such case he shall append to the 
bill at the time of signing it a statement of the section or sections, item 
or items, to which he objects, and the reasons therefor, and the section 
or sections, item or items so objected to shall not take effect unless 
passed over the governor's objection, as hereinbefore provided.” 

It is my opinion that every bill should be drawn so that separate 
items can be vetoed. I feel it works out best that way, and agree with 
you that every item should justify itself. * 

With best holiday greetings, 

Yours very truly, Roran H. HARTLEY, 
Governor of Washington, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, STATW OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Charleston, December 28, 1927. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. CONGRESSMAN: I have your letter of December 21. In 
West Virginia the budget commission, which consists of the elective 
State officers—that is, the governor, secretary of state, auditor, attor- 
ney general, treasurer, superintendent of schools, and commissioner of 
agriculture—make up the budget for State expenditures within the 
estimated revenue. The legislature can not increase an item, but may 
reduce any recommendation of the board of public works. It is my 
judgment that for State purposes the governor should make up the 
budget rather than the board of public works. I believe that is the 
judgment of persons best informed. After all, the executive is usually 
held responsible for the expenditures during his tour of duty, and cer- 
tainly, either in the first instance—that is, in making up the budget, or 
in voting special items—is an authority that he should have. However, 
we must keep in mind that after a bill has been passed an executive 
could exercise rather an unusual arbitrary power. 

I am wondering if the plan followed in this State would not be 
better than the one that you propose—that is, the executive making up 
the Budget on the general current expense of the Government and 
permitting Congress to exercise its judgment as to whether they will 
grant the expenditure recommended or modify, as in keeping with their 
judgment. 

I shall be very glad to have you stop in and see me at any time 
you are in the State. 

With kindest personal regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Howard M. GORE, Governor. 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Madison, Wis., December 24, 1927. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Hastrncs: Your letter of December 21, with a copy 
of the House Joint Resolution 70, is before me. 

I believe that the President and governors should have the power to 
veto separate items in an appropriation measure. May I give you a 
personal experience with the last session of the Wisconsin Legislature: 

The legislature had passed a regular university appropriation bill 
to which a rider was added making an appropriation for the civil 
service commission.’ Of course, there was no association between the 
civil service commission and the university, but it was necessary for 
me to either sign the bill as it was, or veto it. If it had been possible 
for me to veto separate items I should certainly have vetoed the civil 
service rider, 

Our Wisconsin Progressives have always condemned the National 
Congress for similar actions, but what I relate was accomplished by 
Wisconsin Progressives in the last legislature. 

I am, indeed, in favor of granting the President and governors the 
power to veto separate items in appropriation bills. 

With kind personal regards, I am yours sincerely, 
Frep R. ZIMMERMAN, Governor. 


THE WET BLOC IN CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mares). The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the- House, 
in common with the membership generally, I followed with 
a great deal of interest the fine presentation of the feature of 
the President’s veto power in connection with appropriations, 
which the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastings] has 
given us. 

I now beg your indulgence while I take up a subject much 
removed from that question. It is perhaps a strange anomaly, 
but it seems to be true, that no family is small enough to 
be immune from controversies and discord, and no Republic 
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insignificant enough to be immune from revolution and political 
discord. That seems to hold true through the field of organiza- 
tions of all sorts. We have in Congress various blocs—the farm 
bloc, the wet bloc, the dry bloc, and others—and of them all 
there is but one of these blocs, so far as I know, that has a 
definite, positive organization, regularly elected officials, official 
stationery, and so forth. Calling itself an unofficial committee 
of the House, the wet bloc of the House is a definite entity 
which for the last three or four years has been struggling des- 
perately to organize itself and get enough Members to agree 
upon one definite line of action to make some impression upon 
the House. As far as my recollection goes, 62—one-seventh 
of the House—is about the limit they have ever been able to 
corral in harmony on one question, as evidenced by their co- 
operative scheme of introducing beer bills. I think 62 is the 
most that ever joined in one measure. Recently that bloc, that 
definite organization that for three or four years has been 
attempting to unite upon a policy, succeeded in getting a roll 
call of the Members of the House on an issue that they selected 
and presented to the House. The result of that roll call was so 
disastrous, as evidence of sentiment in Congress, that not only 
the wets in Congress but the wets throughout the country are 
tremendously despondent over the situation as thus demon- 
strated on the eve of a national election. The leadership of 
the bloc for the moment felt that in merely getting a roll call 
they had accomplished a great result, although we all know 
that 40 or 50 Members can usually get a roll call at any time, 
and that many times one Member can accomplish that result 
by making the point of order of no quorum. Immediately after 
the late disastrous vote upon the Treasury appropriation bill, 
with reference to the use of certain denaturants in denatured 
alcohol, the Baltimore Sun published a feature article on the 
first column of the front page, I think in their issue of February 
22—at any rate it is dated February 22—in which their corre- 
spondent said: 


Mutiny is afoot among the wet crew in Congress, and some are 
suggesting that the new captain be made to “walk the plank.” 

This situation has developed as a result of the defeat a few days ago 
when the wets followed their newly chosen leader, Representative 
LinTHICUM, Democrat, Maryland, into a fight with the drys over the 
continued use of poisons in the manufacture of industrial alcohol. Mr. 
LINTHICUM tried to prohibit such use. 

The wets were forced to face the guns on this issue on a roll-call 
vote, the first record vote to be had on any wet and dry question since 
the passage of the Volstead Act. On the face of things there were only 
61 wet votes to 283 dry, or nearly 5 to 1 against the modification of 
the prohibition laws by the indirect method proposed by the Mary- 
lander. 


Labor, in its special correspondence at that time, said: 


Evidently the wets have made little impression on Congress despite 
the vigorous fight they have been waging. 


I think the article in the Baltimore Sun was a little more 
harsh with the new leader of the wet bloc than was entirely 
fair. The situation was one that he was not entirely responsible 
for in the small minority of votes that followed his leadership. 
He is the leader of a forlorn hope. I have here a copy of the 
Minute Man of March 22, 1928. It is my impression that the 
Minute Man has at times carried in some of its editions the 
statement that it is the organ of the association against the 
prohibition amendment in this State or that. My recollection 
may be at fault in that, but that is my recollection. This issue, 
however, carries no statement that it is the official organ of 
anyone. It does carry the comforting assurance which they 
evidently feel may be deemed necessary that “this magazine 
has no connection whatsoever with any liquor or other trade 
interests.” In that issue, on page 18, is this statement. 

The Minute Man, as I have been noting it for seyeral years, 
has seemed to be about the most active and influential of the 
wet publications, and so an expression from this organ is 
entitled to weight as demonstrating the great lack of harmony 
that exists in this very small organization in the House and in 
the wet ranks generally. I read: 


The Minute Man is and has always been of the opinion that in the 
law-enforcement provisions of the eighteenth amendment everything 
demanded in Congress should be provided without any regard to any- 
one’s private opinions. We have never been in sympathy with the 
very stupid wet bloc in the House. 


I am not vouching for this article. I am quoting it; and I 
want my wet friends to understand that this is the language 
of the article and not my language. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What statement is it? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The statement of the Minute Man. I take 
it that it is an editorial article. It is not signed. To resume: 
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We have never been in sympathy with the very stupid “ wet" bloc 
in the House, The strategy and the tactics employed from the very 
beginning have done more harm to the liberal cause than all the dry 
speeches in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, Under foolish leadership it 
has allowed itself to be maneuvered into record votes, each one progres- 
sively more one-sided than the one preceding, resulting, of course, in 
the entirely just claim (based upon record votes, of course) that 
Congress is getting drier with each test. 

This wet bloc has never been countenanced by many really prominent 
Members who, while equally detesting prohibition, have consistently 
voted with the drys. It is another case of heayen preserve us from 
our friends. 


I think that not too much of this responsibility should be 
heaped upon the shoulders of my friend, the distinguished 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LintHicum]. I remember the 
roll call in question. If I am not mistaken, it was demanded 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Carew], whose relations 
are at least cordial with Tammany, and no doubt at least 
cordial with Gov. Al Smith, the probable Democratie nominee 
for the Presidency. [Applause.] I think it will be significant 
of what will follow in the Democratic campaign, that the little 
applause at the mention of the name of the prospective Demo- 
cratic nominee was confined to two gentlemen on the front 
sents. [Laughter.] . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, may I have two minutes 
more? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes more. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman inform us what subject he is 
discussing? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The lack of harmony between the gentle- 
man and his friends of the wet bloc. [Laughter.] Mr. Speaker, 
I will yield the floor. I will withdraw my request. 


THE HIGH PRICE OF MEAT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LAGvuarpra] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, when the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill was before the House I took occasion then, as 
I have done at other times, to complain about the high and 
exorbitant price of meat, the retail price, in cities. Every time 
I make a statement on the high cost of meat I receive a lengthy 
letter from the Institute of American Meat Packers. This is 
the Washington office of the meat packers. They always close 
their communication with the request that I insert their letter 
in the Record. I shall put their latest letter in the RECORD. 
They feel that my figures are incorrect. I feel that their figures 
are incorrect. I will leave it to the millions of housewives in 
the country to decide who is right. Taking their own figures, 
I fail to see how they can justify the exorbitant high retail 
prices of meats in the city. I mean the actual prices people are 
paying for meat. 

What they do is this: They assume an ideal state of facts for 
themselves, and on that assumed state of facts they argue their 
case. They talk about cheap grades of meat that are not at all 
available. 

Now, after receiving this letter from the representatives of 
the meat packers in Washington I had a survey made in the 
city of New York, in the four of the five counties of the greater 
city, New York County—that is, Manhattan—the Bronx, Kings 
County—that is, Brooklyn—and Queens County, and I find that 
the average cost of porterhouse steak was 65 cents a pound. 
The average cost of sirloin steak was 55 cents a pound; and I 
found that this meat that they talk about—plate beef, at 23 
cents—is theoretical, and you can not eat theoretical meat. 
What few scraps some butcher will put on the block at the 
lowest price I could find was offered at about 25 cents a pound, 
and it was of such an inferior quality that it was of absolutely 
no use to the average consumer. 

Now, last week there was a shortage of lambs in the city of 
Washington. There was a shortage of lambs in New York City. 
I believe lamb was purposely heid back in order to shoot up 
prices. After receiving the letter from the American Institute 
of Meat Packers, I communicated with Mr. Draper and asked 
him about the price of lamb, He told me then that the whole- 
sale price of lamb to the retailer was about 27 cents a pound. 
I have here in my hand a slip from the Cudahy Packing Co. 
showing that on April 2 the wholesale price of lamb was 32 
cents a pound and that was not choice lamb. The lamb covered 
by this invoice was a year old. The spring lamb, the choice 
lamb, is wholesaling at 33 and 34 cents a pound in New York 
and Washington, That is the whole carcass, the whole animal. 


The time of the gentleman 
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So that you can not get lamb chops at anything under 60 cents, 
and roasting leg of lamb averaged about 45 cents a pound in 
New York City on last Saturday. Calf's liver is up to 90 cents 
a pound in New York City. Calf's liver in Washington was 
about 80 cents a pound, Now, no one can assert there is any 
justification for such prices. N 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. Lamb producers are contracting this next 
year’s crop at 10 and 10% cents a pound live weight, so that 
there must be a great spread between the producer and the 
consumer. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. The gentleman is absolutely right. 
To make sure, after I recefved these letters I had these surveys 
made in the four counties of New York City by friends who 
are cooperating with me in an effort to bring about a readjust- 
ment of prices of meat in our city. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two additional minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Then I took the wholesale prices of lamb 
right in the city, because I was discussing those prices with 
Mr. Draper, of the Institute of American Meat Packers, and 
the retailers in Washington told me that what is known as 
the choice lamb, the lamb we are supposed to eat around 
Easter time, will average and does average to-day about 33 to 
34 cents a pound wholesale, that the price of the roast lamb 
will be from 40 cents to 45 cents a pound and chops from 60 
cents to 65 cents a pound. 

-I believe it is a wholesome thing that these retail prices 
should be made known and that we should discuss them, be- 
cause, as the gentleman from Utah suggests, this stretch between 
what the livestock men are getting and what we in the cities 
are paying is too big, out of all proportion, and there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere. 

Mr. SEGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes, 

Mr. SEGER. Does not the gentleman believe that the short- 
age of lamb in the District is due to the great demand for lambs 
in Wall Street at this time? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. They have been shorn, have they 
not? 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert this letter 
from the Institute of American Meat Packers. 

The SPHAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to follows: 


INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT PACKERS, 
WASHINGTON OFFICE, MUNSEY BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1928. 
Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin: Our attention has been directed to remarks which you 
made March 3 in the House of Representatives on beef prices. In view 
of your interest in the subject, may we comment on several of the 
topics which you discussed on that occasion? 

In the first place, you mention 75 cents a pound as being the price 
of beefsteak. The steer, of course, is not all steak, and a price of 75 
cents a pound for steak by no means represents the average retail price 
of beef. 

It may be possible that some retail dealers have been charging that 
much for some cuts—porterhouse and sirloin steaks—but we feel cer- 
tain that you will find that there are many cuts of beef selling at far 
lower figures and that many retailers are selling steak at prices well 
below 75 cents a pound. 

Although packers sell at wholesale, we believe it only fair to the 
retailer to state the facts. 

The most recent retail meat price quotations for New York City, those 
issued by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for December 6, 
1927, show the following retail beef prices: 


Cents per pound. 
Sirloin steak — 56.6 
Round steak_ 47.1 


Rib roast __— 43.0 
Chuck roast — <- 20.5 
Piate bel a ee manne 23. 6 


These prices, as you note, are well below 75 cents a pound. More- 
over, the five beef items listed here do not include a number of cuts 
which sell at even lower levels. The retail meat dealer is obliged to 
sell several of the cuts at or below the actual wholesale cost of the 
steer in order to move them at all, and as a result it is necessary for 
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him to charge higher prices for several of the cuts which are more in 
demand. 

Although you referred in your talk to current retail meat prices 
in New York City, we believe that these prices are quite representa- 
tive. of the prices prevailing at the time your talk was made, inas- 
much as beef-cattle prices and wholesale beef prices on December 15 were 
slightly higher than they were around the ist of March. 

In comparing these retail prices with wholesale prices, or with the 
cost of live cattle, it must be borne in mind that beef cattle are not 
all meat. The dressing percentage in the packing plant averages about 
54 per cent. The remaining 46 per cent includes the by-products, which 
are sold, in most cases, at low prices, and also includes the shrinkage 
and portions from which no revenue is obtained. Moreover, when the 
retailer buys a side of beef weighing 367 pounds, which is an average 
weight, he receives 75 to 80 pounds of bones, suet, etc., part of which 
he must trim from the meat he sells and for which he can get less 
than cost. 

These official figures which we have quoted indicate clearly, in our 
opinion, that 75 cents a pound is far above the average retail price of 
good beef, 

Beef prices are somewhat higher now than they have been in the 
past, but as Secretary Jardine has pointed out in an official statement 
issued recently: The present beef prices * * seem unduly high 
only because they are compared with prices of the last few years, which 
were ruinously low to the cattle grower.” 

At another point in your talk you urge cattle raisers to establish a 
more direct contact with consumers, and then say, “ The producer is not 
going to get a fair price, and the consumer will have to pay an ex- 
orbitant price.” 

We should like to call your attention to reliable figures which indi- 
cate clearly that the cost of distributing meat and the profits of the 
packing industry are relatively small, and that the producer receives a 
relatively large share of the consumer's meat dollar. At the National 
Distribution Conference, held in Washington in December, 1926, under 
the auspices of the United States Chamber of Commerce, it was shown 
that the slaughtering and meat-packing industry had a lower cost of 
distribution than any of the other essential industries studied. You 
undoubtedly are familiar with this information which appears in the 
report of Committee IV of the National Distribution Conference, a 
volume entitled“ Expenses of Doing Business.” 

Furthermore, the most recent figures issued by the United States 
Bureau of the Census, those for 1925, showed that the meat-packing 
industry pays out for raw materials, principally livestock, 85 per cent 
of the plant value of its product; the other 15 per cent goes to pay 
all operating expenses, including such items as interest, depreciation, 
overhead, rent, taxes, and a small manufacturing profit. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that out of the money which 
he receives from the packer for the sale of his livestock the producer 
must pay the expenses of raising, feeding, and transporting the 
animals. 

Furthermore, figures compiled and issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, following an extensive survey, show that re- 
tail meat dealers make an average profit of less than 3 per cent on 
sales. 

In our opinion, these figures Indicate clearly that the packing indus- 
try is serving the livestock producer economically and efficiently, and 
that the prices which the consumer pays for meat are entirely fair. 

You also state in this talk that meat in New York City is a luxury. 
We should like to point out that, while the prices of some beef cuts 
may be relatively bigh, other beef cuts are selling at considerably lower 
prices, as the figures just quoted indicate. Furthermore, practically 
all cuts of pork are wholesaling and retailing at levels which are from 
15 to 40 per cent lower than a year ago. Measured by its food value 
and healthful properties, meat is one of our most essential and valuable 
foods and is in no sense a luxury. 

We venture the hope that you will bring these facts to the attention 
of your colleagues in the House of Representatives. 

Very truly yours, 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT PACKERS, 
NorMan Draper, Washington Representative. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 
To Mr. Summers of Washington (at the request of Mr. 
Hapiey), for four days, on account of necessary absence from 


the city. 

To Mr. TILLMAN, indefinitely, on account of serious illness ip 
family. 

Mr. Mr. McKeown, for five days, on account of illness in 
family. 


THE AIRPLANE, THE RADIO, AND THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE FUTURE 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. GUYER] 
is recognized.for 10 minutes. 
Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, a week ago many Members of 


Congress, through the courtesy and generosity of Colonel Lind- 
bergh, had the pleasure of seeing Washington from the per- 
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spectiye of the sky. To one who was So fortunate as to enjoy 
that pleasure and honor, the romance of the conquest of the 
air holds a great appeal. 

If you will forgive a personal reference, I recall a most 
dramatic story told to me by my father, Rev. Joseph Guyer, 
when I returned for the holiday vacation in the fall of 1895 
from the University of Kansas, where I was pursuing my legal 
studies. In October an old friend had visited him in central 
Kansas. They were boyhood and manhood friends, preached 
in the same church for over a quarter of a century, and were 
born in the same year—1828—just a century ago. I remember 
how my father laughed at Bishop Milton Wright because he 
said that his boys were going to perfect a flying machine that 
would fly; how the yenerable bishop had described that old 
biplane; how the boys had built a slide on the side of a sand 
dune; how one of them would lie down on the lower part of the 
plane while the other pushed him off; and that when he 
reached the bottom of the slide he had gained sufficient mo- 
mentum to keep the air, twenty-five, fifty, and sometimes a 
aysana 88 one — . 5 all errs audacity and finality 
of one who has demon: a pro on in m il 
Wright exclaimed: 5 5 


When Wilbur and Orville find an agent to drive that machine, they'll 
fly like birds! ~ 


That was where my father laughed. The whole world 
laughed. Flying had been the jest of the ages ever since 
Iearus blossomed out in Greek mythology. The highest ex- 
pression of impossibility was: “You might just as well try to 
fly,’ an expression so deeply rooted that it still persists in 
our language. 

You might just as well have told my father that they would 
invent a delicate little instrument that would reach out its 
invisible arm across the continents and from the voiceless 
silence of the air steal the music of a thousand orchestras 
and fling it back across the hemispheres to ravish the ear of 
the earth in palace and cottage and hovel as to tell him that 
men would fly. You might as well have told him that this 
marvelous little instrument would stretch out its magic wand 
and gather up the words of a hundred orators a thousand miles 
away to charm the people with their eloquence as to tell him 
that men would fly. You might as well have told him that 
there was at that moment a boy over at Amherst College 23 
years of age who, on the 4th of March, in 1925, would stand out 
yonder on that historie old portico and whisper his message 
to every nook and corner of this mighty land of ours as to 
tell him that men would fly. 

I wonder what my father would have thought if, in a moment 
of prophetic vision, Milton Wright would have told him that, 
before a third of a century had fallen into the abyss of the 
past, a boy five and twenty years of age would in 33 hours wrap 
about his youthful brow the chaplet of immortal fame by con- 
quering the old Atlantic and cheating its hungry billows, and 
land safely in the field of Le Bourget in Paris. 

Mr. Speaker, what are we going to do next? They tell me, 
sir, that they are going to dig down into the dusty archives of 
dead and forgotten centuries and reproduce the voices of those 
whose tongues have been sealed by the silence of death for 
thousands of years. They tell me that they will reproduce the 
golden voice of him who hurled his thunderbolts at Phillip of 
Macedon. That they will reproduce the voice of Him who 
walked by the side of the tideless sea of Galilee, of Him who 
whispered to all the world: 


Suffer little children to come unto me. 


That they will tune in on the 18th of June in 1815 and, amid 
the thunder of Waterloo, they will hear the conqueror of Na- 
poleon pray, as he looked at his watch: “Oh! for night or 
Bliicher.” And maybe we will find out if he said it, for no 
Englishman ever admitted that he said anything of the kind. 
That they will pick up the 19th of November in 1863, and over 
yonder, on the soil of old Gettysburg, made sacred by the blood 
of our fathers, will hear a heart-broken voice begin: 

Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal. 


Impossible! you say. Of course it is impossible. That was 
precisely what my father told Milton Wright in October, 1895, 
about the airplane. There is nothing impossible if the intellect 
of man centers upon it and thinks and dreams about it long 
enough. 

For a thousand years before our fathers founded this blessed 
country of ours the great minds of the earth were centered upon 
one colossal question—“ What are the rights of man?” How 
far can arbitrary power trample upon the rights of the individ- 
ual? How far can the individual disregard the rights of 
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society? Then, one day, a tall, tawny-haired son of old Virginia 
sat down at a colonial table and in four hours wrote all the 
conclusions of a thousand years of thinking into the Declaration 
of Independence, and that question was forever settled. 

I repeat it, there is nothing impossible. If you have any 
respect for your reputation as a prophet, erase that word“ im- 
possible” from your vocabulary. There is nothing impossible 
for America as long as she is filed with youth that looks straight 
into the sun, that gazes across the far and radiant stretches of 
the sky, Clear-eyed, clean-lived, lion-hearted, like that uncon- 
querable Viking of the air, like that incomparable eaglet, 
unafraid. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Sundry messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were presented to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, who also announced that on the 
following dates the President approved and signed bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

On March 21, 1928: 

II. R. 4964. An act to authorize the city of Muskogee, Okla., 
to remove and retain title to the boilers from the Municipal 
Hospital Building recently conveyed by the city to the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau Hospital No. 90, at Muskogee, Okla. 

On March 23, 1928: 

H. R. 10286. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes. $ 

On March 24, 1928: 

H. R. 10954. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to execute agreements of indemnity to the Union Trust Co., 
Providence, R. I., and the National Bank of Commerce, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; 

H. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution to change the name of the 
Ancon Hospital, in the Panama Canal Zone, to the Gorgas 
Hospital; and 

H. R. 5255. An act for the relief of Jacob F. Webb. 

On March 26, 1928: 

H. R. 232. An act to amend the act of June 7, 1924, prescrib- 
ing the persons entitled to the benefits of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and the method of their admission 
thereto; 

II. R. 5500. An act to establish a national military park at 
the battle field of Fort Donelson, Tenn.; and 

H. R. 10027. An act to authorize the transfer of a portion of 
the Hospital Reservation of the United States Veterans’ Hos- 
pital No. 78, North Little Rock, Ark., to the Big Rock Stone & 
Material Co., and the transfer of certain land from the Big 
Rock Stone & Material Co. to the United States. 

On March 27, 1928: 

H. R. 356. An act to amend section 2 of the act of March 3, 
1905, entitled “An act to ratify and amend an agreement with 
the Indians residing on the Shoshone or Wind River Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Wyoming, and to make appropria- 
tions to carry the same into effect” ; 

H. R. 8311. An act to provide for the naming of a mountain or 
peak within the boundaries of the Lassen Volcanic National 
Park, Calif., in honor of Hon. John E. Raker, deceased ; 

H. R. 9031. An act to provide further for the disposal of 
abandoned military reservations in the Territory of Alaska, 
including Signal Corps stations and rights of way; 

II. J. Res. 211. Joint resolution to amend Publie Resolution 
No. 65, approved March 3, 1925, authorizing the participation of 
the United States Government in the international exposition 
to be held in Seville, Spain; 

H: R. 926. An act for the relief of Jennie Roll; 

H. R. 3145. An act for the relief of Willis B. Cross; 

H. R. 3673. An act for the relief of Maj. F. Ellis Reed; 

H. R. 4203. An act for the relief of A. S. Guffey; 

H. R. 7110. An act for the relief of Frances L. Dickinson; 

II. R. 7932. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at military posts, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 8824. An act to provide for the protection of the water- 
shed within the Carson National Forest from which water is 
obtained for the Taos Pueblo, N. Mex. 

On March 28, 1928: 

II. R. 7944. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at military posts, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 173. An act to provide funds for the upkeep of the 
Puyallup Indian Cemetery at Tacoma, Wash. ; 

II. R. 308. An act authorizing an appropriation for the survey 
and investigation of the placing of water on the Michaud divi- 
sion and other lands in the Fort Hall Indian Reservation; 

H. R. 340. An act to authorize the incorporated town of An- 
chorage, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and equip- 
ment of an additional school building, and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 7367. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Seward, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$50,000 for the purpose of constructing and equipping a public- 
school building in the town of Seward, Alaska; 

H. R. 8542. An act to provide for the construction of a hos- 
pital at the Fort Bidwell Indian Cchool, Calif.; 

H. R. 8543. An aet to provide for the construction of a school 
building at the Fort Bidwell Indian School, Calif.; 

Ae 52 R. eis An act for the relief of Victorina Mesa, of Cavite, 

. I.; an 

H. R. 10083. An act to provide for advances of funds by 
special disbursing agents in connection with the enforcement 
of acts relating to narcotic drugs. 

On March 29: 

H. J. Res. 126. Joint resolution to provide for the entry 
under bond of exhibits for display at the Pacific Southwest 
Exposition to be held in commemoration of the landing of the 
Spanish padres in the Pacific Southwest and the opening of the 
Long Beach, Calif., world port, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 445. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to enter into a cooperative agreement or agreements with the 
State of Montana and private owners of lands within the State 
of Montana for grazing and range development, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 7927. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Louisiana Highway Commission of the State of Louisiana to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Atchafalaya 
River at Melville, La.; 

H. R. 7198. An act authorizing Henry Thane, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Mississippi River; 

H. R. 8093. An act for the relief of John Rooks; 

H. R. 8897. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act granting the consent of Congress to the city of Chicago to 
construct a bridge across the Calumet River at or near One hun- 
dred and thirtieth Street in the city of Chicago, county of Cook, 
State of Illinois,” approved March 21, 1924; 

H. R. 9350. An act granting the consent of Congress to Frank 
E. Merrill, carrying on business under the name and style of 
Frank E. Merrill & Co.’s Algonquin Shores Realty Trust, to 
5 maintain, and operate a footbridge across the Fox 

ver; 

H. R. 9361. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of St. Charles, State of Illinois, to widen, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Fox River within the city of St. 
Charles, State of Illinois; 

H. R. 9761. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Monongahela River at or near 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 

H. R. 9773. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Manufacturers’ Electric Terminal Railway, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Missouri River at or near the mouth of the Big Blue River, in 
Jackson County, Mo.; 

H. R. 9946. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash River 
at or near Mount Carmel, III.; 

H. R. 9964. An act authorizing E. L. Higdon, of Baldwin 
County, Ala., his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across Perdido Bay 
at or near Bear Point, Baldwin County, Ala. ; 

H. R. 10025, An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Monongahela River at or near 
Cliff Street, McKeesport, Pa.; 

H. R. 10143. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Louisiana Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Sabine River at or 
near Merryville, La., on the Merryville-Newton highway; 

H. R. 10144. An act authorizing the B & P Bridge Co., its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Rio Grande River at or near Zapata, Tex. ; 

H. R. 10373. An act authorizing the Plattsmouth Bridge Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Missouri River at or near Plattsmouth, 
Nebr, ; 

II. R. 10424. An act authorizing John C. Mullen, T. L. Davies, 
John H. Hutchings, and Virgil Falloon, all of Falls City, Nebr., 
their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Rulo, Nebr. ; 

H. R. 10566. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Peoria, Peoria County, III., to construct, -maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Illinois River at or 
near Peoria, III.; 
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II. R. 10658. An act authorizing the Interstate Bridge Co., its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Decatur, Nebr. ; 

II. R. 10707. An act authorizing the Point Marion Community 
Club, of Point Marion, Pa., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Monongahela 
River at or near Point Marion, Pa.; 

H. R. 10756. An act authorizing the State of Indiana to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the Miami 
River between Lawrenceburg, Dearborn County, Ind., and a 
point in Hamilton County, Ohio, near Columbia Park, Hamilton 
County, Ohio; and 

II. R. 10806. An act authorizing the city of Atchison, Kans., 
and the county of Buchanan, Mo., or either of them, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near Atchison, Kans, 

On March 30, 1928: 

II. R. 6094. An act to amend section 7 of public act No. 45, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, entitled “An act authorizing the use for 
permanent construction at military posts of the proceeds from 
the sale of surplus War Department real property, and author- 
izing the sale of certain military reservations, and for other 
purposes“: 

H. R. 7224. An act to extend the time for the refunding of cer- 
tain legacy taxes erroneously collected; and 

H. R. 367. An act to authorize the settlement of the indebted- 
ness of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

On March 31, 1928: 

H, R. 9860. An act to amend the act of April 25, 1922, as 
amended, entitled “An act authorizing extensions of time for 
the payment of purchase money due under certain homestead 
entries and Government-land purchases within the former 
Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Indian Reservations, N. Dak. 
and S. Dak.” 

On April 2, 1928: 

H. J. Res. 217. Joint resolution providing for the remission of 
duties on certain cattle which have crossed the boundary line 
into foreign countries and for other purposes ; 

H. J. Res. 245. Joint resolution to make immediately avail- 
able the appropriation for a road across the Kaibab Indian 
Reservation; 

H. J. Res. 253. Joint resolution authorizing certain customs 
officials to administer oaths; and 

H. R. 8326. An act to authorize the construction of a dormi- 
tory at Riverside Indian School at Anadarko, Okla. 


THE DRY BLOC 


Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for five minutes, = 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I was very much impressed with the address of the last 
speaker, especially toward its conclusion when he referred to 
governments trampling on the rights of men, and his friendly 
reference to the great Democrat, Jefferson. I would that we 
had another Jefferson so that we could have another declara- 
tion of independence which is sadly needed in this country, as 
emphasized by the speech of a preceding speaker, the gentle- 
man from Michigan, [Mr. Cramron]. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron], makes the 
point that the wet bloc is divided in itself. Well, of course, it 
is divided. It is an independent, liberal, intelligent, thinking 
bloc, and necessarily has divisions. The dry bloc, on the other 
hand, represents just a dry chain gang under the whip of an out- 
side organization called the Anti-Saloon League, But there 
are divisions among the drys too—not making any reference to 
the drys in this House. They are divided in this way. First of 
all, and the main division, are those who get it and those who do 
not get it. Then there is another division, the drys with a Bible 
and a flask in the back pocket and the drys with two flasks in 
the back pocket. 

Speaking of roll calls, give us a roll call on the main question. 
You have packed committees in this House against the people 
of this country having a roll call on the question. Give us a 
roll call on straight modification and you will see the drys 
blow up and scatter to the four winds on such a roll call, 

The gentleman spoke of the farm bloc. The farm bloc itself 
has surrendered to the dry bloc and the Anti-Saloon League in 
this House. I defy the farm bloc of the Congress to go back to 
the farmers and tell them what they have lost in barley and 
hops since prohibition. Show them the figures that come from 
official sources and see how leng they will last. 
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I do not blame the gentleman from Michigan from glorifying 
in the result of the roll call. He is an extremist. The gentle- 
man from Michigan is the presiding elder of the Borgia bloc 
in the House. Naturally, they glorify in the fact they can 
continue poisoning the American people. Let the men who 
voted on that question go back to their constituents and say 
they voted to spend the public money on poisoning the American 
people in the interest of enforcement of prohibition. 

I think the gentleman from New York [Mr. Carew] when he 
demanded a roll call did a very noteworthy thing in the progress 
of this proposition. He got a record of this House on the 
extremists among the drys. Some men will have to go back 
to their constituents and say to their constituents, “At a roll 
call on whether or not the Government should be allowed to 
poison the great, free American people, I, an American Con- 
gressman, cringing to the Anti-Saloon League, losing my self- 
respect, forgetting that I owed it to the people to be with them, 
voted to permit the Prohibition Bureau to send out poison 
through the friends of prohibition, the bootleggers, to the Ameri- 
can people.” 

We never had bootleggers before we had prohibition. Bear 
that in mind, gentlemen of the Borgia bloc. 

CONFERENCE OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION (S. DOC. NO. 79) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and 
with accompanying papers referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the 
inclosed report from the Secretary of State to the end that 
legislation may be enacted requesting (1) the President to 
extend to the Republics of America an invitation to attend a 
Conference of Conciliation and Arbitration to be held at Wash- 
ington during 1928, for the purpose of drawing up a conyen- 
tion for the realization of the principle of arbitration for the 
pacific solution of their international differences of a juridical 
nature which was adopted in the resolution passed at the Sixth 
International Conference of American States; (2) the authori- 
zation of an appropriation of $60,000 for the expenses of such 
a conference. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tue Warre House, April 3, 1928. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I call attention to 
the fact that this morning a resolution reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs making provision for what the 
President recommends in the message just read was passed by 
the House. : 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR REVISION OF THE CONVENTION OF 
1914 FOR THE SAFETY OF LIFE AT SEA (S. DOC, NO. 80) 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and with accompanying papers referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the inclosed report from the Secretary of State, to the end that 
legislation may be enacted to authorize an appropriation of 
$100,000 for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in the International Conference for the Revision of the Con- 
vention of 1914 for the Safety of Life at Sea, to be held in 
London, England, in 1929. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tue WRHITR House, April 3, 1928. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 4115. An act for the relief of Winfield Scott; 

H. R. 4116. An act for the relief of W. Laurence Hazard; 

H. R. 4117. An act for the relief of Harriet K. Carey ; 

H. R. 11140. An act to provide for the inspection of the battle 
field of Kings Mountain, S. C.; and 

H. R. 12245. An act to amend the War Finance Corporation 
act approved April 5, 1918, as amended. 

The SPEAKER also announced his signature to enrolled 
bills of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 380. An act for the relief of Charles H. Niehaus; 

S. 2537. An act to amend section 110, national defense act, 
so as to provide better administrative procedure in the dis- 
bursements for pay of National Guard officers and enlisted 
men; 
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S. 2827. An act granting the consent of Congress to the States 
of South Dakota and Nebraska to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Missouri River at or near Niobrara, 
Nebr. ; 

S. 2950. An act to amend the second paragraph of section 67, 
national defense act, as amended ; 

S. 3131. An act to provide additional pay for personnel of the 
United States Navy assigned to duty on submarines and to 
diving duty; and 

S. 3558. An act authorizing Point Pleasant & Henderson 
Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Kanawha River at or near 
Point Pleasant, W. Va. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 5, 1928, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, April 5, 1928, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) — 

To provide for the eradication of pink bollworm and author- 
izing an appropriation therefor (H. J. Res. 237). 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 

i (10.30 a. m.) 

To provide for the transfer to the Department of the Interior 
8 15 public-works functions of the Federal Government (H. R. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend the act entitled “An act to create the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation for the purpose of carrying out the mandate 
and purpose of Congress, as expressed in sections 201 and 500 
of the transportation act,“ approved June 3, 1924 (H. R. 10710). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to lease the United 
States naval destroyer and submarine base, Squantum, Mass. 
(H. R. 11922). 

COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—SUBCOM MITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend subchapter 1 of chapter 18 of the Code of Laws for 
the District of Columbia relating to degree-conferring institu- 
tions (H. R. 7951). 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend the immigration act of 1924 by making the quota 
provisions thereof applicable to Mexico, Cuba, Canada, and the 
countries of continental America and adjacent islands (H. R. 
sae’ COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

(10 a. m.) 
For the relief of the State of North Carolina (S. 3097). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


426. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting report from the Chief of Engineers 
on preliminary examination and survey of Waymouth Fore 
River, Mass., from Hingham Bay to Quincy, was taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII: ` 
Mr. GAMBRILL: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 5548. 
A bill te authorize payment of six months’ death gratuity to 
dependent relatives of officers, enlisted men, or nurses whose 
death results from wounds or disease not resulting from their 
own misconduct; with amendment (Rept. No. 1125). Referred 
to se Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. 
R. 5718. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act to readjust 
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the pay and allowances of the commissioned and enlisted person- 
nel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service“; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1126). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSEYER: Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. H. R. 7354. A bill to allow the Postmaster General to 
promote mechanics’ helpers to the first grade of special mechan- 
ics; with amendment (Rept. No. 1127). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSEYER: Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. H. R. 8728. A bill to authorize the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to give motor-vehicle service employees credit for actual 
time served on a basis of 1 year for each 306 days of 8 hours 
served as substitute; with amendment (Rept. No. 1128). Re- 
a to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. H. R. 8907. A bill to fix standards for hampers, round 
Stave baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, 
and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1129). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. KENDALL: Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. H. R. 12605. A bill to enable the Postmaster General 
to purchase and erect community mail boxes on rural routes and 
to rent compartments of such boxes to patrons of rural de- 
livery; with amendment (Rept. No. 1130). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. H. J. Res. 243. A joint resolution to provide for the 
coinage of a medal commemorative of the achievements of 
Thomas A. Edison in illumining the path of progress through 
the development and application of inventions that have revolu- 
tionized civilization in the last century; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1131). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. H. R. 43. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act to 
standardize lime barrels,’ approved August 23, 1916; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1132). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WOLVERTON: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
5644. A bill to enable an enlisted man in the nayal service to 
make good time lost in excess of one day under certain condi- . 
tions; with amendment (Rept. No. 1135). Referred to the 
House Calendar. ~ 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia : Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
11621.. A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to advance 
public funds to naval personnel under certain conditions; with- 
out amendment (Rept: No. 1136). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. FENN: Committee on the Census. H. R. 11725. A bill 
for the apportionment of Representatives in Congress; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1137). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 2442. An 
act for the relief of Lieut. Henry C. Weber, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy; with amendment (Rept. No. 1133). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. STEELE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8440. A bill for 
the relief of F. C. Wallace; with amendment (Rept. No. 1134). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12666) for 
the relief of William S. Shacklette, and the same was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 12674) authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to present in the name of Congress a 
congressional medal of honor to Capt. Edward V. Rickenbacker; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 12675) authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to present in the name of Congress a 
congressional medal of honor to Capt. Edward V. Rickenbacker; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PARKS: A bill (H. R. 12676) to amend section 2 of 
an act approved February 14, 1926, granting consent of Con- 
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gress for the construction of a bridge across Red River at or 
near Fulton, Ark.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12677) to amend section 2 of an act 
approved March 12, 1928, granting consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge across the Ouachita River at or near 
Calion, Ark.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 12678) authorizing the Cal- 
houn Bridge Co., an Illinois corporation, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Illinois River at or near Grafton, III.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12679) to 
prohibit the recovery of any indebtedness to the United States 
from either the principal or the interest due and payable to any 
depositor from the military or naval service whose savings 
were intrusted to the Government under provisions of existing 
law; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. BUSHONG: A bill (H. R. 12680) authorizing an ap- 
propriation of $2,500 for the erection of a tablet or marker at 
Weiser Park, Pa., to commemorate the services of Conrad 
Weiser; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 12681) to authorize a survey 
of West Galveston Bay, Tex., and adjacent waters, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 12682) to amend section 283, 
of the Judicial Code, same being section 420, title 28, of the 
Code of Laws of the United States of America, in force De- 
cember 6, 1926; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 12683) to regulate the ship- 
ment in interstate commerce of pistols, revolvers, rifles, and 
machine guns, and ammunition which may be used therein; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 12684) authorizing an appro- 
priation of $2,000 for the erection of a tablet or marker, near 
Leesville, S. C., to commemorate the burial place of Capt. James 
Butler, sr, James Butler, jr., and the 20 American soldiers 
killed and massacred in the Battle of Clouds Creek in 1781; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12685) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to divide the eastern district of South Carolina into four di- 
visions and the western district into five divisions” by adding 
a new division to the eastern district and providing for terms of 
said court to be held at Orangeburg, S. C.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 12686) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to accept from Sedgwick Post, No. 10, Grand 
Army of the Republic, a tract of land designated as soldiers’ 
lot in the City View Cemetery, Salem, Oreg.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 12687) to establish a Federal 
farm board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control 
and disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 12688) to authorize appropria- 
tions for construction at military posts, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12689) authorizing the sale of surplus War 
Department real property at Jeffersonyille, Ind.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bin (H. R. 12690) to amend the nar- 
cotic drugs import and export act of May 26, 1922, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OLDFIBLD: A bill (H. R. 12691) to provide for the 
further development of agriculture, home economics, and in- 
dustry; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. PEERY: A bill (H. R. 12692) to amend the inter- 
state commerce act, as amended; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 12693) to define 
fruit jams, preserves, jellies, and other products, to provide 
standards therefor, and to require the labeling thereof, and 
to regulate traffic therein, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 12694) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to provide an escort for the bodies of de- 
ceased officers, enlisted men, and nurses; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 12695) to authorize the 
licensing of patents owned by the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 
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By Mr. WOODRUM: A bill (H. R. 12696) to increase the 
compensation for certain civilian employees of the Government 
of the United States and the District of Columbia, and to amend 
the salary rates contained in the classification act of 1923 as 
amended ; to the Committee on the Civil Service, 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12697) to amend the Code 
of Laws of the District of Columbia relating to interest and 
usury ”; to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLGOOD: A bill (H. R. 12698) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 12699) granting an increase 
of pension to Fannie Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12700) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Booth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: A bill (H. R. 12701) for the relief of 
rts at Country Club, Taylor, Tex.; to the Committee on 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12702) for the relief of the Brenham Club, 
Brenham, Tex.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BUSHONG: A bill (H. R. 12703) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Isabella Reedy; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 12704) for the relief 
of Franklin Bourland; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COHEN: A bill (H. R. 12705) for the relief of Lust- 
bader Construction Co. (Inc.); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 12706) for the relief of the 
R of Springdale, Utah; to the Committee on the Public 

ands, 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 12707) for the relief of 
Julius Victor Keller; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H, R. 12708) for the 
relief of John H. Lawler; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 12709) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary W. Plank; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 12710) granting a pension 
to John Bivens; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12711) for the relief of certain members 
of a trail crew employed by the Forest Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. FULMER; A bill (H. R. 12712) granting a pension 
to Lula Gardner Crouch; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12713) granting a pension to Ida C. 
Watson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 12714) for the relief of the 
Rocky Ford National Bank, Rocky Ford, Colo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12715) for the relief of the Rocky Ford 
National Bank, Rocky Ford, Colo.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H, R. 12716) granting an increase 
of pension to Rebecca M. Spires; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 12717) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth McCuen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KORELL: A bill (H. R. 12718) granting an increase 
of pension to Helen M. Barnes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 12719) granting a pension to 
Louis Annamiller; to the Committee on Inyaild Pensions, 

By Mr. MCLAUGHLIN: A bill (H. R. 12720) granting a pen- 
sion to Nora Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAJOR of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12721) granting an 
increase of pension to Susan Jane Kessinger; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 12722) granting a pension to 
Joseph M. Cameron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 12723) granting a pen- 
sion to Otho W. Thomas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12724) granting a pension to Martha 
Henkle Beckham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 12725) granting 
an increase of pension to John O. Lind; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12726) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Jenness; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANK: A bill (H. R. 12727) for the relief of 


Caesar F. Simmons; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12728) granting 
a pension to Frank Sutton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 12729) granting 
a pension to Susan Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

6365. Petition of Federation of Citizens’ Associations of the 
District of Columbia, David Babp, secretary, relating to the 
farmers’ market in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

6366. Petition signed by Isabella Miller and 71 other citizens 
of Trinidad, Colo., urging enactment of legislation to increase 
the pensions of Civil War veterans and their widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6367. By Mr. BACON: Petition of sundry citizens of Long 
Island, favoring the passage of House bill 11410, to amend the 
national prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6368. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution adopted by Grant Post, 
No. 9, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of California 
and Nevada, and affiliated organizations of Modesto, Calif., 
protesting against change of name of Arlington Memorial 
Bridge to Lincoln-Lee Bridge; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

6369. Also, letter of affiliated organizations of the Grand 
Army of the Republic in the city of Fresno, Calif., urging in- 
creased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6370. Also, petition signed by residents of Fresno, Calif., urg- 
ing enactment of the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill, for the retirement 
of emergency Army officers; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

6371. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of a number of citizens of 
Galveston County, Tex., relating to pensions; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6372. Also, petition of a number of citizens of Galveston 
County, Tex., relating to pensions; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6373. By Mr. BURTNESS: Letter of E. A. Erickson, secre- 
tary-treasurer Farmers’ Mutual Fire & Lightning Insurance 
Co., of Steele County, N. Dak., protesting against passage of 
the Oddie bill (S. 1752); to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

6374. Also, petition of 60 residents of Gilby, N. Dak., for in- 
creases in pensions to veterans of the Civil War and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6375. Also, petition of 29 residents of Buxton, N. Dak., for 
increases in pensions to veterans of the Civil War and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6376. By Mr. BURTON: Resolution of Cleveland Council 
No. 733, Knights of Columbus, Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting 
held March 20, 1928, indorsing the Dale-Lehlbach retirement 
bill (H. R. 25 and S. 1727); to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

6377. Also, resolution of Hesperian Lodge No. 281, Knights 
of Pythias, Cleveland, Ohio, at its session March 22, 1928, in- 
dorsing the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (H. R. 25 and S. 
1727) ; to the Committee on the Civil Service, 

6378. Also, resolution of Bedford Local, No. 1991, Bedford, 
Ohio, favoring the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (H. R. 25 
and S. 1727); to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6379. Also, resolution of Firemen and Oilers Union No, 52, 
Cleveland, Ohio, favoring the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill 
(II. R. 25 and S. 1727); to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6380. Also, resolution of Americus Lodge, Knights of Pythias, 
Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting held March 27, 1928, favoring 
the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (H. R. 25 and S. 1727); to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6381. Also, resolution of Paving and Sewer Inspection Local 
No. 109, Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting held March 28, 1928, favor- 
ing the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (H. R. 25 and S. 1727); 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6382. Also, resolution of Painters and Decorators’ Local No. 
765, Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting held March 20, 1928, favor- 
ing the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (H. R. 25 and S. 1727) ; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service, 

6383. Also, resolution of Clark Lodge, No. 764, Knights of 
Pythias, Cleveland, Ohio, adopted at a meeting held March 16, 
1928, favoring the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (H. R. 25 and 
S. 1727); to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6384. Also, resolution of Minton Camp, No. 124, Woodmen of 
the World, Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting held March 28, 1928, 
favoring the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (H. R. 25 and S. 
1727) ; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 
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6385. Also, resolution of Division 268, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Workers of America, at a 
meeting held March 28, 1928, favoring the Dale-Lehlbach retire- 
ment bill (H. R. 25 and S. 1727); to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

6386. Also, resolution of Criterion Lodge, No. 68, Knights of 
Pythias, Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting held March 26, 1928, fay- 
oring the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (H. R. 25 and S. 1727); 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6387. Also, resolution of Subcourt Banner, No. 360, Independ- 
ent Order of Foresters, Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting held 
March 27, 1928, indorsing the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill 
(H. R. 25 and S. 1727); to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6388. Also, resolution of Carpenters Local No. 1365, Cleveland, 
Ohio, at a meeting held March 14, 1928, indorsing the Dale- 
Lehlbach retirement bill (H. R. 25 and S. 1727); to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

6889. Also, resolution of Goddess of Liberty Council 62, 
Daughters of America, Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting of March 
26, 1928, favoring the Dale-Lehibach retirement bill (H. R. 25 
and S. 1727); to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6390. Also, resolution of Owatonna Lodge No. 62, Knights of 
Pythias, Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting held March 26, 1928, 
indorsing the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (H. R. 25 and 
S. 1727); to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6391. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of 49 residents of Two Har- 
bors, Minn., favoring the National Tribune's Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6392. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of citizens of the third 
California district, for the abolishing of the national origins 
law; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6393. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of Federal Steam Specialties 
Co., by J. C. Fullerton, secretary, of Oklahoma City, Okla., in 
opposition to House bill 9949, repeal of the present bankruptcy 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6394. Also, petition of Herman Olson, of Henryetta, Okla., in 
support of House bills 97 and 8143; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6395. Also, petition of residents of Medford, Okla., urging 
the enactment of legislation for the relief of the Civil War 
veterans and widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6396. By Mr. HARDY: Petition signed by Sara J. Ashley and 
53 other citizens of Pueblo, Colo., urging enactment of legisla- 
tion to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6397. Also, petition signed by Barbara J. Millikan and 38 
other residents of Rocky Ford, Colo., urging enactment of legis- 
lation to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, i 

6398. Also, petition signed by 142 citizens of Trinidad, Colo., 
urging enactment of legislation to increase the pensions of Civil 
War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6399. Also, petition signed by Sarah J, Smiley and 117 other 
citizens of Olney Springs, Colo., urging enactment of legisla- 
tion to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6400. Also, petition of 130 citizens of Aguilar, Colo., urging 
enactment of legislation to increase the pensions of Civil War 
veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6401. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of residents of Eugene, 
Oreg., opposing the Sunday observance bill (H. R. 78); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6402. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of T. A. Meyer, Ray E. Has- 
brook, and 128 other citizens of Fort Wayne, Ind., petitioning 
Congress to take immediate action on House bill 433, to provide 
$100 pension for all Civil War veterans and $50 per month for 
all their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6403. By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of Robert McLeod 
Smith, in re income tax and regulations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

6404. By Mrs. KAHN: Petition of numerous citizens of Cali- 
fornia, urging action on House bill 9494, a bill to amend sec- 
tion 9 of the act entitled “An act to readjust the pay and allow- 
ances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Public Health Service”; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

6405. By Mr. KENDALL: Petition of certain citizens of 
Uniontown, Pa., protesting against the passage of House bill 
78; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6406. Also, petition of certain citizens of Hopwood, Pa., pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 78; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 
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6407. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of Forest Hills Post, No. 
630, American Legion, urging the Congress of the United States 
to pass an amendment to the World War veterans’ act of 1924 
which will permit a veteran to name a bank or trust company 
to act as his trustee in order to distribute the proceeds of his 
war risk insurance in accordance with his wishes; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6408. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of members of the American 
Legion Auxiliary of Walter Tripp Post, No. 29, Morris, Minn., 
urging passage of the Butler bill (H. R. 7359); to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

6409: By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of chamber of commerce, 
Los Angeles, Calif., praying that a brief submitted by said body 
to the chairman of the Senate Committee on Commerce and the 
chairman of the House Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, outlining the attitude of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Conmerce on the subject of American merchant marine; em- 
bracing close acquaintance and expert knowledge of the many 
ramificatiQns of the subject, be given thoughtful consideration; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and: Fisheries. i 
6410. Also, petition of American Federation of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., submitting resolutions urging abolishment of the 
sea service bureau and shipowners’ association shipping offices; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

6411. Also, petition of New York State Federation of 
Women's Clubs, Mount Vernon, N. X., urging Congress to take 
favorable action on the Cooper-Hawes bill; to the Committee on 
interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6412. Also, petition of John L. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y.. pray- 
ing that House bill 11488 receive favorable action, it being a 
bill to provide for a pensionable status to members of the crew 
of the U. S. S. St. Louis, which served in the Spanish-American 
‘War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6413. By Mr. LUCE: Petition of residents of Ashland, Mass., 
urging increase in Civil War pensions; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6414. By Mr. MCLAUGHLIN: Petition of Mercy Ann Plotts 
und 120 other residents of Newaygo County, Mich., urging pas- 
sage of bill providing increase of pension to Civil War veterans 
and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6415. By Mr. MADDEN: Petition of the board of directors of 
the Hamilton Club, of Chicago, representing 4,000 members, urg- 
ing flood relief legislation; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

6416. Also, petition of the board of directors of the Hamilton 
Club, of Chicago, urging support of the Navy program now be- 
fore Congress; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

6417. By Mr. MILLER: Petition of citizens of Seattle, Wash., 
indorsing House bills 89 and 5681; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, 

6418. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of Pantaleon Madrid Post, 
the American Legion, Santa Rosa, N. Mex., indorsing the Tyson- 
Fitzgerald bill for retirement of disabled emergency officers of 
the World War; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

6419. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, favoring the passage of 
the Capper-Gibson bill (S. 1907, H. R. 6664) for a woman's 
bureau in police department; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

6420, Also, petition of the American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., favoring the amendment to the independent 
offices appropriation bill, which provides that none of the appro- 
priation for the Shipping Board or the Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
tion shall be used to maintain the sea service bureau; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 3 

6421. Also, petition of the Manhattan Broom Co., New York 
City, N. X., favoring the passage of the Hawes-Cooper bill; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

6422. Also, petition of the Walter L. Brown Co., of New York 
City, opposing the McNary-Haugen farm relief bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6423. By Mr, PEAVEY: Petition of numerous citizens of Su- 
perior, Wis., urging that the national-origins clause of the immi- 
gration law be annulled; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, 

6424. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Ashland, Wis., pro- 
testing against the passage of compulsory Sunday observance 
legislation, and particularly House bill 78; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

6425. By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of C. D. McMurry and 136 
other citizens of the twentieth congressional district of Illinois, 
for increased pensions for Civil War soldiers and widows; to 
the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

6426. Also. petition of Mrs. Sodema Shelley and 121 other citi- 
zens of Barry, III., for increased pensions for Civil War soldiers 
and widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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6427. By Mr. SCHNEIDER: Petition by numerous citizens 
of Luxemburg, Wis., urging that immediate steps be taken to 
bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying rates proposed 
by the National Tribune in order that relief may be accorded to 
needy and suffering veterans and widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6428, Also, petition by numerous citizens of Lena and Suring, 
Wis., indorsing and urging the passage of House bill 11410, to 
amend the prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6429. By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of a large number of citi- 
zens of Scandinavian descent, residing in the States of Oregon 
and Washington, protesting against the new quota in our Fed- 
eral immigration law and asking that the law be amended and 
the new quota provision repealed and the present quota con- 
tinned; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, y 

6430. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of 35 citizens of 
Washington County, Kans., urging enactment of legislation to 
increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and their widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6481. By Mr. SWING: Petition of citizens of San Diego, 
Calif., in behalf of Civil War veterans and widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6432. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition of the Afton Business 
Club, unanimously indorsing the agricultural bill now pending 
before the Congress (McNary-Haugen bill); to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

6433. By Mr. WASON: Petition of J. W. Peirce and 38 other 
residents of Claremont, N. H., urging that immediate steps be 
taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill in order that 
relief may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, April 5, 1928 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 4, 1928) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A messuge from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed without 
amendment the following bill and concurrent resolution of the 
Senate: 

S. 2549. An act providing for payment to the German Govern- 
ment of $461.59 in behalf of the heirs or representatives of the 
German nationals, John Adolf, Hermann Pegel, Franz Lipfert, 
Albert Wittenburg, Karl Behr, and Hans Dechantsreiter; and 

S. Con, Res. 13. Concurrent resolution to pay the necessary 
expenses of the joint committee appointed to represent Congress 
at the unveiling of the Stone Mountain monument at Atlanta, 
Ga., on April 9, 1928. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 9569. An act authorizing the payment of an indemnity 
to the British Government on account of the death of Reginald 
Ethelbert Myrie, alleged to have been killed in the Panama 
Canal Zone on February 5, 1921, by a United States Army 
motor truck; 

H. R. 12178. An act to repeal Revised Statutes 1683 and part 
of title 22, section 32, of the United States Code: 

II. R. 12179. An act to provide for the reimbursement of the 
Government of Great Britain on account of certain sums ex- 
pended by the British chaplain in Moscow, the Rev. F. North, 
for the relief of American nationals in Russia in 1920; 
` H. J. Res. 145. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
an indemnity to the Chinese Government for the death of 
Chang Lin and Tong Huan Yah, alleged to have been killed by 
members of the armed forces of the United States; 

II. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
an indemnity to the Dominican Republic for the death of Juan 
Soriano, who was killed by the landing of an airplane belonging 
to the United States Marine Corps; 

H. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
an indemnity to the British Government to compensate the de- 
pendents of Edwin Tucker, a British subject, alleged to have 
been killed by a United States Army ambulance in Colon, 
Panama ; 

II. J. Res. 149. Joint resolution to authorize an appropriation 
for the compensation of William Wiseman; 
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H. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
an indemnity to the Government of the Netherlands for com- 
pensation for personal injuries sustained by two Netherlands 
subjects, Arend Kamp and Francis Gort, while the U. S. 8. 
Canibas was loading on May 1, 1919, at Rotterdam; . 

H. J. Res. 151. Joint resolution to provide for payment of the 
claim of the Government of China for compensation of Sun 
Jui-chin for injuries resulting from an assault on him by a 
private in the United States Marine Corps; 

H. J. Res. 152. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting the 
President to extend invitations to foreign governments to be 
represented by delegates at the International Congress of En- 
tomology to be held in the United States in 1928; 

H. J. Res. 153. Joint resolution for the contribution of the 
United States in the plans of the organization of the Interna- 
tional Society for the Exploration of the Arctic Regions by 
Means of the Airship; l 

II. J. Res. 154. Joint resolution authorizing payment of the 
claim of the Norwegian Government for interest upon money 
advanced by it in connection with the protection of American 
interests in Russia ; b 

II. J. Res. 259. Joint resolution authorizing assistance in the 
construction of an inter-American highway on the Western 
Hemisphere ; and 

II. J. Res. 262. Joint resolution requesting the President to 
extend to the Republics of America an invitation to attend a 
Conference of Conciliation and Arbitration to be held at Wash- 
ington during 1928 or 1929. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edge McKellar Shipstead 
1 Fess McLean Shortridge 
Baya Fletcher McMaster Simmons 
Bingham Frazier Mea mit 
Black George Mayfield Smoot 
Blaine Gerry Metcalf teck 
Blease Glass Moses Stetwer 
Borah Gof Neely Stephens 
Bratton Gooding Norbeck Swanson 
Brookhart Gould e Thomas 
Broussard Greene die Tydings 
Bruce Hale Overman Tyson 
Capper Harris Phipps e 
Caraway Harrison Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mont 
Couzens Heflin Ransdell Warren 
Curtis Jones Reed, Pa. Waterman 
Cutting Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Watson 
Dale Keyes Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Dill King Sheppard 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 


from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] is necessarily detained from 
the Senate by reason of illness in his family. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. Jounson] is necessarily absent on account of 
illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, 2 quorum is present. 

SENATOR FROM MICHIGAN 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I present the credentials of 
ARTHUR H. Vanpensero, Senator designate from the State of 
Michigan, and ask that they may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the credentials, as follows: 

STATE oF MICHIGAN, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Fred W. Green, Governor in and over the State of Michigan 


To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

Know ye that, reposing special trust and confidence in the integrity 
and ability of ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, in the name and by the authority 
of the people of the State of Michigan, I do appoint him Member of the 
United States Senate from Michigan. 

And I do hereby authorize and empower him to execute and fulfill the 
duties of that office according to law; to have and to hold the said 
office, with all the rights, privileges, and emoluments thereto belonging. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
great seal of the State to be affixed at Lansing this 31st day of March, 
A. D. 1928, and of the independence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and fifty-second. 

ISNAL.] 

By the governor: 


Frep W. GREEN. 


Jonx S. HAGGERTY, 
Secretary of State. 
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12 VICE -PRESIDENT. The credentials will be placed 
on file. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator designate is present and ready 
to take the oath of office. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I inquire of the 
Senator from Michigan if the Governor of Michigan has the 
power, under the statutes of that State, to make a temporary 
appointment of this nature? ; 

Mr. COUZENS. He has the power, I will say to the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator designate will present 
himself at the desk to take the oath of office. 

Mr, VANDENBERG, escorted by Mr. Couzens, advanced to the 
Vice President's desk, and, the oath prescribed by law having 
been administered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF GENERAL LEASING ACT 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, on yesterday the bill (H. R. 
10885) to amend sections 23 and 24 of the general leasing act 
approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 437), passed the Senate. 
I ask unanimous consent that the vote by which the bill was 
passed may be reconsidered and that the measure be restored 
to its place on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
eoncurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of Missis- 
sippi, which was ordered to lie on the table: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 15 


A concurrent resolution to memorialize Congress and urge the Mississippi 
Members of Congress to pass the McNary-Haugen farm bill 


Section 1. Be it resolved by the senate (the house of representatives 
concurring therein), That the legislature memorialize Congress and urge 
the Mississippi Members of Congress to pass the McNary-Haugen farm 
bill, now up for consideration. 

Sec. 2. That a copy of this resolution be mailed to each Member of 
Congress from Mississippi. 

Passed the senate March 12, 1928. 

Passed the house of representatives March 22, 1928. 

I, Walker Wood, secretary of state of the State of Mississippi, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 15, Legislature of the State of Missis- 
sippi of 1928, as shown by the enrolled act thereof on file in my said 
office. 

Given under my band and the great seal of the State of Mississippi 
this the 3d day of April, 1928. 

[SEAL.] WALKER Woop, 

Secretary of State, 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Federation of Citizens Associations of the 
District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas numerous hearings and public discussions of the proposal to 
relocate the farmers’ produce market clearly indicate that from 80 per 
cent to 90 per cent of the produce sold thereon will probably pass 
through wholesalers or jobbers and perhaps cold-storage warehouses; 
and 

Whereas such an indirect method of distribution will result in in- 
creased commodity prices and thus tend to deny consumers of any 
financial benefit of enough consequence to warrant the cost of such a 
market being borne by the funds of the District of Columbia: Be it 

Resolved by the Federation of Citizens Associations this 3ist day of 
March, 1928, as follows: 

1. That public funds raised by the taxpayers of the District of Colum- 
bia ought not be used to provide any kind of market that is to be 
largely of a wholesale character. 

2. That provision might be made for a new and suitable retail mar- 
ket in a central location, with ample facilities for the sale by farmers 
of their produce, this new center market to be either a municipal 
activity or a private activity under proper public supervision. 

3. And, further, the federation recommends that the present Center 
Market be retained as long as possible without interference with the 
Federal building program. 

4. That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to the Speaker 
House of Representatives and the President United States Senate with 
the request that they be formally presented to the Congress and inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

5. That copies also be forwarded to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the citizens’ advisory council, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the chairmen of the Senate and House Committees on the 
District of Columbia. 


1928 


Mr. WAGNER presented resolutions adopted by the Interna- 
tional Unemployed Conference, at Washington, D. C., which 
were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor and 
ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Resolutions adopted by the International Unemployed Conference, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1928 

Whereas we have so much alleged prosperity on the one hand; and 

Whereas we have so much destitution and unemployment on the 
other; and 

Whereas we have both the ability and inclination to work if but 
given the opportunity; and 

Whereas millions of people have no permanent address because they 
have not permanent jobs and, being necessarily migrants, have lost 
their ballot: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Government extend its unemployment activities 
and further establish free Federal employment bureaus in all cities, 
thus to displace private, fee-charging employment agencies; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we call upon Congress further to make provisions for 
public works at the regular union scale of wages; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Government establish a standard six-hour work- 
ing day for all workers in order to keep pace with overproduction that 
is the result of application of modern machinery and business methods 
in industry; and be it further 

Resolved, That Congress pass a national old-age pension and unem- 
ployment insurance bill; and be it further 

ResoWwed, That the income tax law be allowed to remain as at pres- 
ent in force, and that the surplus created therefrom be used to establish 
a national old-age pension and unemployment insurance fund; and be 
it further 

Resotred, That the present immigration law and quota restriction acts 
remain the same as now, rather than be made more drastic; and be it 
finally 

Resolved, That we petition Congress to the end that all American 
citizens who may be migrants through lack of employment be accorded 
full balloting rights. 


Mr. CURTIS presented six petitions numerously signed by 
citizens of Topeka, Parsons, Augusta, Mound Valley, and Linn 
County, and sundry other citizens, all in the State of Kansas, 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased pen- 
sions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Hesston, 
Kans., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Oddie 
bill, being the bill (S. 1752) to regulate the manufacture and 
sale of stamped envelopes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 2804) to amend section 
812 of an act entitled “An act to establish a Code of Law for 
the District of Columbia.“ as amended, reported it without 
smendment and submitted a report (No. 702) thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2019) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to dispose of cer- 
tain lighthouse reservations, and to increase the efficiency of 
the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes,” approved May 
22, 1926, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 703) thereon. 

Mr. JONES, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1964) to establish a fish-cultural station 
in the State of Montana as an auxiliary to the Bozeman, Mont., 
fisheries station, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 704) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally with an amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 745. An act to authorize the establishment of a fisheries 
experiment station on the coast of Washington (Rept. No. 705) ; 

S. 1261. An act to establish a fish-hatching and fish-cultural 
station in the State of Idaho (Rept. No. 706); and 

S. 8437. An act to provide for the conservation of fish, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 707). 

Mr. JONES also, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with 
amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

8. 721. An act to establish a fish-hatching and fish-cultural 
station in the State of New Mexico (Rept. No. 708); and 

H. R. 11022. An act to extend medical and hospital relief to 
retired officers and enlisted men of the United States Coast 
Guard (Rept. No. 709). 

Mr. JONES also, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 431) to authorize the pay- 
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ment of certain taxes to Okanogan County, in the State of 
Washington, and for other purposes, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 710) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3901) to suppress fraudulent practices in the pro- 
motion or sale of stocks, bonds, and other securities sold or 
offered for sale within the District of Columbia; to register 
persons selling stocks, bonds, or other securities, and to provide 
punishment for the fraudulent or unauthorized sale of the same; 

A bill (S. 3902) to provide books and educational supplies 
free of charge to pupils of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia; and 

A bill (S. 3903) to provide for the reinterment of bodies now 
interred in the grounds of St. Francis de Sales Church in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

A bill (S. 3904) granting an increase of pension to Clara E. 
Walker (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3905) granting a pension to Thurman Constable 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3906) granting a pension to Anna Constable (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3907) granting a pension to Mary Michael (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3908) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
H. Meredith (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3909) granting an increase of pension to Nancy J. 
Hogan (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3910) granting an increase of pension to Harriet 
Williams (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3911) granting an increase of pension to Henry 8. 
Corp (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 3912) for the relief of Gustave Hoffman (with ac- 
et iy dite papers) ; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

A bill (S. 3913) to promote the better protection and highest 
public use of lands of the United States and adjacent lands and 
waters in northern Minnesota, for the production of forest 
products, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 3914) to prevent the use of Federal official patron- 
age in elections and prohibit Federal officeholders from misuse 
of positions of public trust for private and partisan ends; to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 3915) granting an increase of pension to Lilian A, 
Fisk (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 3916) granting an increase of pension to Alice C. 
Risley (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 3917) for the relief of the State of Florida; and 

A bill (S. 3918) for the relief of the State of Florida; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3919) awarding a gold medal to Lincoln Ells- 
worth; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 123) concerning lands and 
property devised to the Government of the United States of 
America by Wesley Jordan, deceased, late of the township of 
Richland, county of Fairfield, and State of Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


DELETERIOUS FOODS, DRUGS, ETC 


Mr. BRUCE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 487) to amend an act entitled “An act 
for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adul- 
terated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, 
medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and or- 
dered to be printed. 
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INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD submitted an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute intended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 1760) 
to inerease the capital stock of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and 
ordered to be printed. 

FARM-LOAN AND BANKING SYSTEMS 


Mr, BLEASE. I ask to have printed in the Recorp articles 
on the farni-loan system and the banking system. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
Extract from Farmers’ National Magazine] 


How POLITICIANS Have RUINED FEDERAL FarM-LOAN SYSTEM’S POSSIBLE 
ASSISTANCE TO THE AMERICAN FARMER 


One of the modern crimes is the ruination of the Federal farm-loan 
system, due to the withering hand of politics being permitted to touch 
it, under the guise of an amendment to the fundamental farm loan act 
of 1916, whereby the great system was placed under the direct control 
of outside politicians, who have not 1 cent involved in its capitalization, 
but who so completely dominate its operation as to preclude assistance 
to the farmers who depend upon it for financial assistance in carrying 
on their business, as intended when this act was first passed by 
Congress. 

While many politicians have raised the hue and ery that dangerous 
Russian propagandists were intruding into the affairs of the United 
States, particularly as related to our relations with Mexico, an even 
worse lot of free thinkers have captured the great Federal farm-loan 
system and are to-day engaged in a pillage which would make ancient 

` Rome’s downfall look like a Sunday afternoon picnic. 

We have long-haired Ikeovitch and his family of little Ikes in 
complete control of the Federal farm-loan system, But do not forget 
that Ike is a very wonderful fellow. He has a remarkable record back 
of him. He faces an even more thrilling experience, but the fact that 
the United States Government and the thousands of farmers who now 
“hold the bag,” assuming the 10 per cent liability which makes the 
farm-loan system substantial, does not worry Ike a little. Like his 
former political appointees, he will vanish into the vapor of the 
“Jame-duck” class the moment things become too hot and will have the 
most complete alibi, just as similar types have in the past. 

Ikeovitch has endeavored to cure many human ills—using public and 
private funds contrary to the Constitution and in direct violation of 
property rights. But his latest scheme is one of the finest, widest, and 
wildest that he has evolved and put into effect. It provides him and 
his appointees with a gigantic superpolitical machine to dominate the 
alleged cooperative presently farm-owned Federal land-bank system. 
The farmers who secured loans through the 12 land banks have now 
completely paid off their stock subscriptions, advanced by the United 
States Treasury, and they, the farmers, assume all the liabilities 
necessary to make this a strong, going American-banking system. But 
it is Ike and his tribe that completely dominate the system! Isn't this 
a cute way of “doing the farmer” a favor? 2 

Ike, as you may recall, does not limit his activities to mere geo- 
graphical dimensions, Oh, no. America is now witnessing one of his 
great achievements in the steal of the farmer's loan system, but Ike 
is quite cosmopolitan as a character, a citizen of the world, we might 
add, and has recently spent a large part of his vacation over in 
Russia, seeking out ideals to implant in the Federal farm-loan system. 
He is charmed with the farmer's banking system as carried on by the 
Russians, and he has, thanks to the shortsighted action of Congress, 
been able to adopt this same system on a nation-wide scale in the 
United States. Ile has taken over the farmer’s banks! No; not in 
Russia—right here in the United States, “ the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.“ Thus we have seen a modern miracle, Republican 
appointees turned into real, honest-to-gosh bolshevist politicians, right 
before your eyes. 

We ought not to mention the fact, but it is interesting to note. The 
folks over in Russia harkened unto Ikeoviteh and placed their suc- 
cessful cooperative rural banks, which had been privately owned and 
operated under the control of the terrible czar, and later under red 
Lenine and redder Trotsky, in the hands of Ike’s crowd. Ike made 
almost as great a success as a banker in Russia as he is about to 
become in the United States. After he and his followers had had a 
few months’ time to work out their blessings, money in Russia became 
about one thousand times less valuable than before Ike started out, and 
even the farmers, the political-dominated banks Ike operated, had no 
faith in them. Later nobody had faith in the financial system, so 
this is the reason Ike’s crowd moved over to the United States and 
took over the Federal farm-loan system. And they are now having 
one heck of a time trying to make it go. 

But Ike ean not be discouraged. He is really jubilant with the 
progress he has made in this country. He packed the Banking and 
Currency Committee rooms of the House and the Senate with his 
appointees—the job snatchers * who received their pittance from his 
political system, and they all testified that it would be most unsafe 
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and surely unsound to let the farmers who owned the 12 Federal land 
banks operate them; it would not even be considered quite right that 
the farmers who owned these banks to have even a majority of the 
directors on the board. And, would you believe it, contrary as this 
system is to every principle of American rights, the Congress had the 
audacity to adopt the amendment as Ike's crowd wrote it, and they 
actually took the 12 Federal land banks away from the farmers who 
owned them, putting in the stead of the farmers men possessed of 
more political “pull” than sound judgment or experience in either 
agriculture or banking! x 

This national robbery stands alone in annals of the history of con- 
gressional action, but the worst of it all was that Washington propa- 
gandists had the audacity to then proclaim to a waiting world that 
they had enacted farm legislation which would be helpful to farming 
interests. This, after they had actually robbed the farmers of millions 
of bank stocks, turned this vast sum over to politicians to manipulate 
but left the farmer still holding the bag of liability. In justice, when 
Congress turned these banks over to the politicians, they should have 
made provision for the same politicians, not the robbed farmers, to 
have assumed the liability, But no, they were “helping” the farmers, 

The fact is, as every sane man well knows, politically controlled 
banks have nowhere on the face of this earth resulted otherwise than in 
deplorable failure. Yet, in the face of this demonstrated fact, we wit- 
ness an American Congress going into just that sort of business on a 
gigantic, nation-wide scale, leaving the rightful, legal owners—the 
farmer stockholders—with the privilege of paying the poor debts insti- 
tuted by politicians. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END 


Under political control banks first lose the faith of patrons and 
borrowers, and later the bond buyers. The latter has now taken place, 
though farmers lost faith in the system long ago, when Congress made 
those first mismoves of turning the system over to political domi- 
nation. 

Sound banking means that he who owns the bank's stock and 
assumes the bank's liability enjoys managing power over the institu- 
tion. This theory is not confined to any special spot on the earth; it 
is recognized as essential to sound economy everywhere. We must 
realize, therefore, that those, in and out of Congress, who adopt the 
directly opposite view, are as thoroughly unfamiliar with sane banking 
and sound finance as they are in justice to property owners. 

This superpolitical system of land banks has set up a supreme board 
in Washington to run the farmer's business for him. It is given power 
of selection, appointment, and domination of all officials, naming more 
politicians to help other politicians to operate a banking system owned 
by farmers. In each of the land banks—12 in all—throughout the 
United States, this same political board had placed a majority of the 
directors (at fancy prices) ; but they were very kind and considerate, 
for they permitted a minority of men elected (7?) by the farmer owners to 
come down te the land bank now and then and watch the politicians 
operate the bank. 

But they let the farmer owners pay all the bills! Isn't that kind? 
It is without parallel in American business. The farmer owner of the 
Federal land bank, who owns all the stock and assumes all the lia- 
bility, is thus made a helpless outsider—a goat and a monkey! 


POLITICS AND OIL DON’T MIX 


The recent startling revelations of the Republican administration’s 
operations in the now infamous Teapot Dome Oil Co., demonstrated only 
too well that “politics and oil don't mix.” And we can not mix 
politics and politicians with private business enterprise, whether we 
hope to operate a peanut stand or a farmers’ land-banking system. 
Political control of private enterprises has ever resulted in sad and 
expensive disasters. The reasons are plain, as every sane-minded 
American well knows. 

Political control squeezes out individual Initiative and opportunity, 
individual rewards and punishments; nobody has a free hand, no one 
is directly responsible. Political control decides economic questions 
politically, which can only be done at enormous cost. 

North Dakota demonstrated the results accruing from political con- 
trol and manipulation of private enterprises. No one to this day doubts 
the entire integrity of the North Dakota farmer to make good any 
promise that he may make; no one fails to recognize the great and 
varied natural resources of that State, but for a time North Dakota, 
under politically controlled banking systems, could not sell North 
Dakota bonds to investors In sufficient quantities to carry on North 
Dakota business. It was because North Dakota for a time persisted 
in doing business entirely contrary to sane banking rules. People 
in and out of the State lost confidence in those charged with the opera- 
tion of the political banks. That moment the usefulness of those banks 
terminated, 

SUPERPOLITICAL BANKING SYSTEM 


And, strange to relate, with the lesson, sad as it was, that North 
Dakota fully demonstrated for the loose thinkers of this country, in face 
of this record, the American Congress set about putting into effect a 
similar, only more gigantic political banking system, a great super- 
organization in charge of farmer-owned banks operating in 48 States 
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and Territories beyond the sea, and took out of the hands of the more 
than 4,000 cooperative national farm loan associations, whose members 
owned the stock in those banks, all vestage of American property 
rights, or the simple operation of that which the farmers had digged 
into their pockets and paid for! 

It is not strange that investment capital in recent days is turning 
away from the purchase of Federal land-bank bonds and is seeking 
premiums elsewhere. Investment always turns its back on political 
affairs. Experience goes to show that successful banking therefore 
lies in the opposite direction, depending for security upon the active 
management of the institution by the owners—not by outside " chang- 
ing " politicians. 

What scant latitude political control leaves for efficient administra- 
tion is patent to even the average citizen. We know from bitter ex- 
perience the many ill effects of such control on business in general, 
and upon every business in particular that has ever come under its 
domination, The same adverse causes that have affected other business 
enterprises that have come in contact with political domination is now 
also working hayoc, disappointment, and disaster to the Federal farm- 
loan system, 

SHOULD SERVE GREATEST INDUSTRY 


The Federal farm-loan system was intended to serve America’s 
greatest industry—agriculture. Compared with all other industries, 
the farm industry is still larger, with its $80,000,000,000 invested capi- 
tal and enormous turnover. It also employs more men than any other 
enterprise. Yet this is the only industry in the United States upon 
which Congress has forced political domination. If political control is 
not efficient for lesser industries, why did Congress make the farmer 
the only goat in the country by placing politicians in control of the 
banking system which the farmers own? 

This is a critical question which some of the politicians who forced 
the system down the throat of farmers will have an opportunity to 
answer—sad for the politicians—at the election box this fall. 

This superpolitical banking system has been instituted at the expense 
of the farmer and has been attended by the usual reduction of service. 
The story might have been far different had agriculture enjoyed a 
sound, sane, and safe banking system, owner-controlled, such as has so 
long served commerce and industry and which has stood the test of 
time. 

In face of this deplorable situation now Congress is setting about 
establishing another more gigantic superpolitical system, with a similar 
political farm-loan board at the head. Congress seems never to learn. 
They are again going “to do the farmer“ at the farmer's expense, and 
again we shall have a new staff of political wet nurses going around 
the country to take care of the poor farmers. 

The radical suggestors usually are frank enough to acknowledge that 
they have no faith in the farmer as a business man—beyond the ability 
of the farmer to feed and clothe them! 


A COMPARISON THAT IS STRIKING 


Stockholders of our national banks elect every one of the officers of 
their banks and this procedure has been directly responsible for the 
creation of a banking system in which all persons have the fullest con- 
fidence and good faith. These same banks, if controlled by politicians, 
would soon prove as unsatisfactory as do the Federal land banks under 
the present political control. 

The National, State, and trust banks of the United States would not 
for one moment tolerate Congress enacting an amendment to the banking 
laws which would result in a majority of their directors being political 
appointees and throwing out the actual owners from management. Why 
should Congress expect the farmers to stand for any such steal of their 
property rights, and what sane man can expect these land banks to 
function as they should while politicians dominate that which is the 
property of outsiders (farmers) who now have no property rights that 
they are able to control in the management of the banks? 

{Extract from the Forum Magazine, New York City] 
Ler THE FARMER Run His Own BANKS 

Long since the American farmer has repaid to the United States 
Treasury the money advanced to capitalize the 12 Federal land banks. 
This same farmer should now be permitted to occupy a seat in the 
banking house he has created, and the politicians who have dominated 
these banks for the past decade should be cast out. The future security 
and usefulness of this system depends upon this. 

The tiller of the soil should be permitted to add banking to his 
business, as the original farm loan act provided, and the amendment 
of Congress which deprived the farmer of his property rights should be 
repealed at once. 

The farmer should have under his control a banking system capable 
of meeting the urgent needs of agriculture. This would place this 


greatest industry on a par with our smaller enterprises, which have 
enjoyed private financial support for years, and upon which the sound- 
ness of modern business rests and depends for its security and 
soundness, 
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Although cooperation has made immense strides in agricultural 
America in recent years, the establishment of the more than 4,000 co- 
operative national farm loan associations, serving practically every farm 
community and section of the country, outstretches any previous 
achievement in this direction. 

Cooperation is in no sense a new idea, but it remained for the 
permanent establishment of the cooperative Federal farm-loan system 
to give to the American farmer a cooperative agency national in ex- 
tent and service. Prior to the advent of these associations and land 
banks, cooperation thrived only in limited areas and served farmers pro- 
ducing only specialized products, such as apples, cotton, oranges, and 
tobacco. Thus, the present cooperative banking system of the Ameri- 
can farmer stands as the first successful milestone of his united effort 
on a nation-wide basis. 

Many have advised that the American farmer is incapable of team- 
work, yet he has builded this, the greatest of all cooperative institu- 
tions. He owns the stock and assumes all the liability on a cooperative 
basis, and has successfully answered the ancient financial problem of 
the tiller of the soil. Working together as one body, thousands of 
farmers have solved problems impossible of achievement on individual 
lines, 

For many years prior to the establishment of the Federal farm-loan 
system, it was apparent that, unless more means was provided to 
supply money for agricultural purposes, on a long-term amortization 
plan, and at low interest, agricultural development in the United 
States would not only cease, but the whole industry would degenerate. 

The farmer had hitherto been the ultimate goat, to whom the money 
lenders successfully passed the buck of high commissions and fat 
interest rates. Practically alone of all industrial leaders, the farmer 
was the only one who did not control the money he produced and 
was forced, under the prevailing system of finance, which was in the 
hands of outside interests, to pay what was asked. 

With this millstone about his neck, the farmer struggled on for the 
generation after the Civil War, farming becoming less and less profitable 
and more and more discouraging until in 1916, after every conceivable 
plan had been considered, Congress borrowed from Europe a plan which 
had proven successful there and attempted to so modify it as to meet 
the need of the American farmer. This plan, so modified, is known 
as the Federal farm loan act, approved July 17, 1916. 

Those who would aid the farmer to salvation in money matters 
well appreciated that in this, as in all other agricultural problems, it 
was a matter for the farmer to himself execute. To establish the sys- 
tem a temporary board was appointed to officer each of the 12 Federal 
land banks, whose term of office should terminate upon the final pay- 
ment into the Treasury of the money advanced to the farmer to capi- 
talize these banks. 

When we consider that the American farmer owns an $80,000,000,000 
enterprise, with a yearly business of more than $20,000,000,000, we soon 
appreciate that this tiller of the soil is a business man of no small 
means. And, like all other business men, the farmer requires available 
finance, plenty of it, when he needs it, to carry on this great business 
of producing food and clothing. 

When we look on the debit side of the farm ledger we discover that 
the 12,000,000 farmers bave mortgages aggregating $8,000,000,000 and 
that the annual interest on these calls for a tribute of more than 
$600,000,000 a year or $50,000,000 per month. Statistics recently 
collected show us that whereas the city merchant, the broker, and other 
business men, whose security is not as stable as that of the farmer, 
enjoy interest rates of from 4 to 6 per cent, the farmers of the country, 
on the average, pay from 8 to 10 per cent interest, and large com- 
missions for their loans. 

Many have wondered that the American farmer, our greatest prime 
producer, has not long since become our capitalistic class, America is 
the only continent in the world with large agricultural holdings where 
the land-owning folk are not the capitalists. In Germany, in Great 
Britain, in Denmark, in France, and even in Japan, to own land is 
tantamount to having wealth; to be a farmer is to belong to the most 
powerful class in the country. Why is it that the American farmer, 
with this same agricultural leadership, does not likewise enjoy the same 
position as farmers of these foreign lands? 

When we set about answering this question, we at once discover that 
we are in the center of one of the most perplexing problems of the hour; 
possibly the most vexing and complex of the many reconstruction prob- 
lems facing the United States to-day; problems that have seriously 
menaced our agricultural industry ever since the close of the Civil War. 
We face the manifold problems of farm credits and farm markets. No 
class of business men in the United States pays a higher interest rate 
for the money he borrows than does the farmer, and he receives barely 
40 per cent of the market price of his produce when he disposes of it. 

As America, as a continent, is no longer surrounded by the atmosphere 
of sweet and contented remoteness from the rest of the world, but must 
face a world audience In competition in all lines, so also, our greatest 
business man—the farmer—must compete with farmers of all other coun- 
tries, not only in foreign markets but also in our markets. 
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Farmers of Europe, because of their superior loan organizations, have 
for a generation been able to borrow money upon thé same basis as 
commerce, business, and industry; during the same period our American 
farmers have paid nearly twice as much, and then have been only inade- 
quately financed. 

At present agriculture is on the decadence. I say decadence in the 
term that agriculture is not now a growingly popular industry. Right 
now there are two persons in the city and town to the one upon the 
soil, Our urban population has increased 84 per cent in the past 
decade. Our rural population has increased by 11 per cent. Ten 
per cent of our national population now reside in three of our large 
cities; 60 per cent live in small towns; and but 30 per cent reside 
out in the open country, upon our farms, and are producers of food 
and clothing. Yet we meet men every now and then who say that 
they can not see for the world why farming should not be the most 
profitable and enjoyable of industries. There must be some reason 
for the decadence of farming—and there is. 

The unsatisfactory, haphazard marketing system now in yogue is one 
of the most discouraging items, while the $8,000,000,000-mortgage load 
the farmer carries seems to be the last straw. 

The banker is educated in banking; the farmer is trained in farm- 
ing. We can not expect that the banker will appreciate the vital 
needs of agriculture when he depends upon city trade for his greater 
business. Of the 7,613 national banks, book records of 1,247 showed 
extortionate rates charged farmers for loans. These same banks, while 
charging the city merchant, manufacturer, storekeeper, railroad oper- 
ator, and promoter anywhere from 4 to 6 per cent interest, were at the 
same time charging the farmers they served anywhere from 18 to 60 
per cent interest. 

The highest rates charged farmers were found in Texas, Oklahoma, 
North Dakota, Georgia, and Alabama, although 12 per cent was con- 
sidered very moderate in the Rocky Mountain section, 

In other words, if a farm boy wished to become a city merchant, he 
could go to the average bank and secure a loan at from 4 to 6 per 
cent. If, however, the same farm boy wished to become a farm 
operator, the banker looked with disfavor upon him, and charged him 
several times as much for the use of the same money. These state- 
ments are not manufactured to paint a pretty picture but are taken 
from sworn statements filed by officials of these banks with Members 
of Congress who investigated the matter, 

We need no longer, it would seem, wonder why it is that the modern 
farm boy goes to the city instead of remaining on the farm. For 
every dollar loaned on farms, $6 are loaned on city real estate. 
For every $2.50 loaned on farm lands, $97.50 is loaned on factories. 

The railroads of the country seem to believe they face a most grave 
future. All our railroads put together employ only 2,500,000 men— 
our farms employ 12,500,000. The railroads support 10,000,000 people ; 
the farms 40,000,000, and feed not alone their own population but 
the whole country, as well as millions abroad. Nevertheless, through 
the regular finance channels, our farmers can borrow only one dollar 
to the ten the railroads borrow. 

It was lack of farm financial support at the close of the Civil War, 
and the resultant evils attached, that were responsible for the mad 
rush to the cities. Our agricultural industry has never overcome 
that handicap. At the close of every war in history, it has been 
noteworthy that money, ready liquid fluid, rushed to the aid of industry 
and commerce, leaving the farmer to trail his own flocks, pursue his 
Plow, seed his field, harvest his crops, as he might. ‘The farmer has 
been forced to shift for himself, and without an organization through 
which to meet his needs or with which to equip himself to cope with 
existing conditions, agriculture suffered. 


SELFISH POLITICIANS DOMINATE SYSTEM 


Just as there were certain selfish political interests that would have 
deprived the American farmer of much-needed farm financial assistance 
back in 1916, when the farm loan act was passed, so also the same 
type of selfish politicians have been at hand to deprive the farmer 
from coming into his own in the establishment of a cooperative farm- 
loan system, and under the guise of Government supervision have put 
across a system of political plundering which has resulted in politicians 
completely dominating the system. This has not only defeated the 
farmer in enjoyment of his property rights but has resulted in the 
practical termination of the usefulness of the system to agriculture, 
so also now, as the farmer-owners of the cooperative Federal farm-loan 
system are about to come into ownership and control of the system 
they have created, under Government supervision, there is a minority 
who would defeat the farmer of the enjoyment of his business. 

The war seems to have given a few in this and other countries a 
conception that a supergovernmental state should be created for all 
things individual. First, some would have had the Government own 
and run the railroads, It was well that the radical element did not 
prevail in that, Then, not content to permit the natural laws of supply 
and demand to dominate the price of farm produce, a set of radical 
leaders would have the Government guarantee a fixed price on all 
farm produce. The sane and sound business farmer prevailed in that 
test, and the supergovernmental plan passed into vapor, 
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Because the Federal Government, through its politically appointed 
directors of the farmers’ land banks, first engineered these banks, there 
is a minority who would continue this plan, despite the fact that the 
capital of the banks is owned by the farmer borrowers, and the lia- 
bilities are all assumed by these farmers. Every farmer who has se- 
cured loan service through the Federal farm-land system has been 
legally forced to subscribe to capital stock in these banks and assume 
the liability, with the promise that when he had paid back to the 
Federal Government the advanced capital of the banks, he would come 
into control and management of them. Of all the radical recommenda- 
tions made in either America or Russia, the most unique is the one 
which would have the farmer capitalize a banking system, assume the 
liabilities, guarantee the bonds which make it possible, and then permit 
outsiders, especially political appointees, manage and dominate the 
system, rather than the farmer owners. 

Since to deprive the owners of any banking system of the fullest 
property rights and expressions would be unconstitutional, not to say 
un-American, and since farmers and sane business men do not wish the 
United States Government to become banker, baker, and candlestick 
maker, the present Government operation of the farmer-owned Federal 
land banks strikes at the basic fundamental principles of our form of 
government, and is a direct violation of justice and honor on the pert 
of the Congress which withdrew from these property owners the capital- 
stock control which they possess. How can any political party go to the 
farmers and ask for votes when they have thus deprived that class of 
citizens of their just rights? 


[Extracts from article in Good Business] 
SUBSIDIES THREATEN SHIP OF STATE 
By Henry Swift Ives 


Government ownership and control of business may be defined as 
the substitution of Government deficits for private profits. It is 
taxation for confiscation, It is the first and last step in the socialist 
seduction of Democracy. It pretends to take away from those who 
have for the benefit of those who haye not, but in reality it takes 
away from all to the injury of all. 

It is an attempt to subsidize mediocrity by penalizing genius, but 
actually the only effect of such a subsidy is to make mediocrity even 
more mediocre. It represses the reproductive processes of capital 
and then tries to revive them by a tax-gland operation. It is destruc- 
tive of wealth growth and productive of debt growth. It makes 
politics instead of business the national dividend producer. 

It promotes waste and demotes savings. And its whole tendency 
leads directly to the ultimate absorption by the State of all private 
property rights, 

Despite this record, which reads like a list of bank suspensions in a 
bank guaranty State, there bas developed in this country a very 
healthy agitation for the adoption of a system which hasn’t worked 
anywhere else. 

We are violently opposed in this country to permitting industry to 
run the Government, but unfortunately there are many who actually 
favor Government operation of industry. Both of these ideas of 
sovereignty are as old as the hills and as sterile as the desert. Each 
contemplates an autocracy. 

The only effect of State interference is to supplant order with 
confusion. Industry to-day for the most part is two jumps ahead of 
the requirements of the people; most governmental organizations are 
two jumps behind. 

The one great danger of Democracy is that it may fail to be true 
to itself; that it may forget its own ideals. 


[Reprint from Usury and Usury Laws, by Ryan. 
Houghton Mifflin Co.] 


Tue Cost or SUBSIDIŻED BANKS 


The farmers in the agricultural sections of the United States for 
many years have been striving to get lower interest rates upon farm 
loans, They think they should be able to borrow capital upon as 
favorable terms as are ordinarily granted to large manufacturers and 
commercial concerns, This has been a large factor in keeping the 
usury laws upon the statute books of the different States. 

Usury laws simply do not operate. A statute can not control the 
market rate for productive loans, All the data submitted shows that 
these general blanket statutory maximums for all kinds of charges for all 
kinds of loans are not only powerless but mischievous. But the problem 
still remains. The farmer wants lower interest rates. 

But the securing of lower interest rates for farmers must come in a 
different way from that of artificially controlling interest rates by 
statute. Progress is already being made. When steps are taken that 
will e‘fectually reduce the losses on bad loans by rural bankers, their 
loan charges will automatically come down. 

The Federal land-bank system is an ingenious device to promote the 
movement of capital into agricultural loans. Each Federal land-bank 
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bond is the obligation of the entire system, and each loan made as a 
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approved. This operates to even up the differences in agricultural inter- 
est rates. 

The exempting of Federal land-bank bonds and joint-stock land-bank 
bonds from income taxes is an additional method by which interest 
rates are being cut down for the farmer. This, in reality, is subsidizing 
the farmer. By this system he is enabled to borrow at lower rates be- 
cause of the low rates at which the bonds sell. But the taxes which the 
bondholders escape paying by this method must be paid by other tax- 
payers, who thus pay extra taxes in order that the farmer may borrow 
at lower rates. I do not think that this method of getting lower rates 
of interest for farmers is socially justifiable. 

The best measures that are being taken are along the lines of pooling 
the credit standing of the community and holding up the economic soli- 
darity of the farm neighborhood. If the results obtained by this method 
in European countries can be gotten here it will not be many years until 
interest rates will be much lower in the agricultural sections of the 
South and West. 

THE SYSTEM LACKS CONFIDENCE OF FARMERS 


The story is told of a certain monastic brother who, with others of 
his order, built a mission in what is now the Republic of Panama. 
Because this story seems to carry a business moral we are using it as 
the basis for the January editorial. 

The mission brothers who carried civilization into the dark places in 
the early days were of sturdy pioneer stock, inured to hardships, and 
of self-sacrificing temperament. The little company that decided to 
bulld the mission in Panama were of necessity both architects and 
artisans, 

The materials were wrested from nature, toilsomely transported by 
semiprimitive methods, and converted into the buildings that even to-day 
stand as monuments to their painstaking craftmanship. 

One of the problems confronting these builders was the erection of an 
arch. Many times this arch was erected, but when the last stone was 
set it refused to stand. Undaunted by failure, however, one after 
another tried to so design and build the arch that it would stand, and 
finally, after many had failed, one of the brothers stepped forward and 
accepted the responsibility. 

The arch was built according to his plans and under his supervision. 
When the last stone was about to be set this man stood under it. “If 
it falls, let it fall on me,” he said. But the arch did not fall. It 
stands to-day and is called the flat arch. It is visited by tourists, and 
is known the world over, and so is the designer whose confidence in his 
work was so great that he was willing to accept full responsibility, even 
to risking his life. 

In this story there is a moral that is applicable to our business, 
On every hand we hear of guaranties of performance. Some of them 
mean a great deal and are conscientiously backed up by every ounce 
of energy and intelligence that the organizations making them are 
capable to muster; but too often these guaranties are empty promises, 
just plain words, nothing more, 

To the farm-mortgage banker who builds and yet steps aside, as 
did the brothers who failed in their efforts to build the arch, there is a 
lesson in the act of the brother who stood squarely under the arch. 
He accepted responsibility—he backed his guaranty with every resource 
at bis command. He did not make wonderful promises and fall short on 
delivery, 

In business we must stand under the arch squarely—we must meet 
every condition fairly. The farm financier or business man who fails 
to do this will inevitably forfeit the confidence of his patrons, and 
leadership will just as surely acerue to his competitor who says: “If 
it falls, let it fall on me.” This is graphically illustrated in a nation- 
wide banking system, enjoying all the special privileges which a kind 
Congress could surround it with, but which continues to want for the 
confidence of the special class it was to serve, because that class knows 
that the men back of the system are not willing to stand under the 
arch which they have builded. 


{Extracts from address by C. C. Ferguson, Great Western Life Assurance 
Co., Winnipeg, Manitoba] 


FAILURE oF GOVERNMENT-CONTROLLED BANKS 


Financial credit can only be expected in directions to which sound 
methods of finance can be applied, and the chief essential is the question 
of adequate security. We can not have a healthy financial system 
while credit is granted on inadequate security, though we may have a 
seeming prosperity, which is as dangerous as it is unreal, leading people 
into ill-considered courses of an extravagant and speculative character. 

Such have been the results of the unwise and artificial aids to 
agriculture which have been granted by governments in the United 
States, and which have aggravated rather than mitigated the agri- 
cultural depression in that country. 

Legitimate and rational credit is good for a community and must 
be available if progress is to be achieved. The benefit is twofold, be- 
cause the premises presuppose, on the one hand, the use of borrowed 
funds in remunerative enterprise and on the other the employment of 
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surplus funds which otherwise would be idle and the encouragement 
of the thrifty to lay aside further savings. 

Capital for the most part represents the savings made by the sacri- 
fice of thrifty and thoughtful persons for definite purposes, and it is 
derived from a great variety of sources. Every wage-earner who 
deposits a dollar or so a week; every merchant who sets aside a por- 
tion of the profits of a good year; every policyholder who pays a life- 
insurance premium, makes a contribution to the working capital of the 
world, and all capital originally was created from such sources. The 
motives involved can be roughly thrown into two classes—provision 
for old age and provision for dependents. 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


Public ownership or Government operation appears to have been 
successful and perhaps necessary in activities which can be most effec- 
tively conducted as monopolies. The post-office system is an obvious 
instance. But in fields where numerous private corporations are com- 
peting for business, the entry of governments is a very dubious ven- 
ture. If the Government departments propose to work along exactly 
the same lines as the private corporations, past history seems to teach 
that such enterprises will be unsuccessful because of the greater effi- 
ciency, initiative, and resourcefulness of the private competition. 

Governments have usually embarked in such undertakings on the 

theory that the private corporations were not adequately covering 
the field. It may be assumed that, wherever fields have not been ade- 
quately exploited by private enterprises, it has been because those 
fields did not appear attractive or profitable. Accordingly the chance 
for governmental success is reduced to a minimum. 
, Governmental activities with respect to farm credits have been 
undertaken in the face of the strong competition of many private cor- 
Porations and to the extent that they have gone beyond the Umits 
which the private corporations considered prudent; they should be 
considered as in the nature of special concessions to agriculture at 
the expense, or at least at the risk, of the whole community. Too 
often they deceive themselves into believing that the enterprise will 
be self-sustaining or even profitable, and they close their eyes to the 
growing deficits until they become almost a scandal. 

On other occasions they drive private capital out of the field by 
unwise legislation and when they realize their mistake they then engage 
in the business themselves, taking care that their debtors will not have 
the same privileges against them that they insist they must have against 
the private corporations! 

In Alberta the new provincial farm loans act authorizes the forfeiture 
of a mortgugee's farm immediately after he has failed for two months 
to pay interest and the unfortunate borrower has no right to any stay 
or court redress. What great opportunities for political control are in- 
volved in such wide powers! What disregard is suggested for all the 
principles of fair play which have been recommended with such emphasis 
to private mortgagees ! 

On the whole, it is safe to say that the entry of governments into 
the fleld of agricultural credits has been and will be costly to the public 
and not particularly valuable even to those intended to benefit. 

It is customary to make farm loans for a period of five years and fre- 
quently provision is made for the payment of a small amount of the 
principal yearly. It is not always expected that the borrowers will be 
able, out of income, to pay off the loan in five years, but the five-year 
period affords an opportunity to make any readjustments which either 
the borrower or the lender may desire. 

Theoreticaily, the plan of making mortgage loans for longer periods 
and providing for their repayment by amortization is sound and attrac- 
tive. Few people know what the word amortization means, and some 
appear to think very doubtful whether the amortization methods is 
of any real practical value in connection with farm loans. It pre- 
supposes very regular payments, and if these are not made the account 
is thrown into confusion. In all probability any company which starts 
to apply the amortization plan will soon find itself in practice operat- 
ing under the old-fashioned method by collecting substantial amounts in 
good years and allowing what leniency it can under other conditions. 
In brief, the amortization plan is too inelastic for practical purposes, 
at least with relation to farm loans. 

BUREAUCRACY 


“In the past 18 months there has arisen a particular secretarial 
psychology, the main feature of which is the conviction that a secretary 
is in a position to decide upon any and every question without knowing 
anything about the matter. At every step and point we see how com- 
rades, who showed no organizing or administrative capacities * * + 
decide in a dictatorial manner economic and other questions the moment 
they are appointed to a post. By the application of these secretarial 
methods the bureaucratization of the party apparatus has developed 
to an enorsous extent. A bureaucracy is unsound and unhealthy.” 

Guess who wrote these words. No; you are wrong; although the 
above aptly describes the too often modern American method of doing 
things, the paragraph describes conditions in red Russia, No less an 
observer than Leo Davidovich Trotzky, Lion of Bolshevism,” points 
to the future of failure awaiting Russia unless she, puts greater faith 
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in individual effort and less in political bureaucrats. Nevertheless, 
Trotzky describes a prevalent American custom, fraught with the same 
unhealthy future. 

To those who find themselves under the necessity of awaiting the 
decision of the All Highest ere they are able to effect changes to 
meet conditions as they may exist, Trotzky’s further indictment of 
bureaucracy reads almost like homemade common sense, to wit: 

“The Communist Party lives on two floors. On the upper one de- 
cisions are made. Those who live on the lower merely hear about 
them.” 

Government subsidization, whether termed as soviet or bolshevik 
in Russian, or republican taking-over in America, results the same 
way. Stagnation soon spells what at first was warmly greeted as 
supervision or subsidization by a procrastinating, paternalistic gov- 
ernment bureau. It was a wise man who wrote, “The touch of 
government in business is the touch of death.” 


{Extract from Efficiency Magazine] 


Way FEDERAL OPERATION or LAND-BANK SYSTEM IS INEFFICIENT AND 
DESTRUCTIVE 
(By Herbert N. Casson) 

Speaking quietly, without rage and prejudice, can anyone tell why 
all government departments in all countries are slow, wasteful, and 
incompetent? 

There must be some basic reason for this, as the individuals in these 
departments can not all be inferior to the individuals in private firms. 

Almost invariably an able man becomes disabled when he is placed 
in a government department. 

He becomes timid, procrastinating, noncommittal, evasive, and un- 
profitable. He becomes a mere chattel of routine. 

Why is this? 

The fact seems to be that man simply can not be competent in a Gov- 
ernment job, for the following reasons: 

1. There is no payment for results. There is no piecework. There 
is no profit sharing. A man gets as much for doing badly as he does 
for doing well. 

2. There is no fear of discharge. A man may be transferred, but as 
long as his conduct is satisfactory he can not be discharged for incom- 
petence. Any sort of a fool can hold a job forever in a civil service. 

3. There are no profits to be made, There is no possibility of 
bankruptcy. If the department doesn’t pay, very well; the Treasury 
has plenty. 

4. There is no danger of losing customers. A Government department 
does not depend upon its customs, so that it has no incentive to be 
quick and courteous and obliging. 

5. The main thing is accuracy, not success, A Government employee 
has simply nothing to do with success. His aim is to avoid mistakes. 
The less he does, the fewer mistakes. 

6. Time is of no consequence. As all Government employees are 
made into clerks they come to have a clerk's disregard for time. To 
clerks, as to lawyers, a delay is a relief and a comfort—the more the 
better. 

7. The work is impersonal, There is very little personal responsi- 
bility in a Government office. The clerks have arranged a system 
whereby nobody is to blame, no matter what happens. 

8. There is no competition. A Government department is always a 
monopoly. If it were not, it would soon be thrown aside. It has no 
competition to battle with, and it can take its ease and do as it 
pleases. 

9. Routine is put ahead of service. In Government departments all 
the workers—if I may use the word—are tied with red tape. They 
are all the slaves of a system of procedure. 

10. There is no enthusiasm. If a man stays in a Government job 
long enough, he becomes mummified. He loses all the energy and joy 
of living that are so necessary to efficiency and success. 

These are only a few reasons why the presently constituted politi- 
cally dominated Federal farm-loan system is a failure—why any nation- 
alization plan has always been a failure and always will be. 

Just put yourself in the place of the poor automats who run these 
superpolitical systems. No matter how able you are, how could you 
be efficient if you had: 

No hope of profits, no fear of fallure; 

No competitors, no customers; 

No reason of hurry; and 

No danger of being found out. 

Nationalization is the destroyer of efficiency, commerce, and industry. 
It is not only a coral reef built across the harbor of prosperity. It is 
worse. It is far worse. It is a destroyer of men. It takes an able 
man and grinds him down until he is a clerical drudge. Whis is the 
thing that, in a very short time, ruined the great Federal farm-loan 
system, which, under private initiative, might have become a mighty 
useful instrument in assisting our greatest industry—agriculture. 
Instead, the system now is a deplorable example of the failure of 
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Government to funetion in behalf of those it was created to assist, 
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and only prepares profitable jobs for political appointees whose chief 
interest in their jobs is the pay they receive. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

H. R. 9569. An act authorizing the payment of an indemnity 
to the British Government on account of the death of Reginald 
Ethelbert Myrie, alleged to have been killed in the Panama 
Canal Zone on February 5, 1921, by a United States Army 
motor truck; 

H. R. 12178. An act to repeal Revised Statutes 1683 and part 
of title 22, section 32, of the United States Code; 

H. R. 12179. An act to provide for the reimbursement of the 
Government of Great Britain on account of certain sums ex- 
pended by the British chaplain in Moscow, the Rev. F. North, 
for the relief of American nationals in Russia in 1920; 

H. J. Res. 145. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
an indemnity to the Chinese Government for the death of Chang 
Lin and Tong Huan Yah, alleged to have been killed by mem- 
bers of the armed forces of the United States; 

H. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
an indemnity to the Dominican Republic for the death of Juan 
Soriano, who was killed by the landing of an airplane belonging 
to the United States Marine Corps; 

II. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
an indemnity to the British Government to compensate the 
dependents of Edwin Tucker, a British subject, alleged to have 
5 killed by a United States Army ambulance in Colon, 

anama; 

H. J. Res. 149. Joint resolution to authorize an appropriation 
for the compensation of William Wiseman ; 

H. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
an indemnity to the Government of the Netherlands for com- 
pensation for personal injuries sustained by two Netherlands 
subjects, Arend Kamp and Francis Gort, while the U. S. S. 
Canibas was loading on May 1, 1919, at Rotterdam; 

H. J. Res. 151. Joint resolution to provide for payment of the 
claim of the Government of China for compensation of Sun 
Jui-chin for injuries resulting from an assault on him by a 
private in the United States Marine Corps; 

H. J. Res. 152. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting 
the President to extend invitations to foreign governments to 
be represented by delegates at the International Congress of 
Entomology to be held in the United States in 1928; 

H. J. Res. 153. Joint resolution for the contribution of the 
United States in the plans of the organization of the Inter- 
national Society for the Exploration of the Arctic Regions by 
Means of the Airship; 

H. J. Res. 154. Joint resolution authorizing payment of the 
claim of the Norwegian Government for interest upon money 
advanced by it in connection with the protection of American 
interests in Russia ; 

H. J. Res. 259. Joint resolution authorizing assistance in the 
construction of an inter-American highway on the Western 
Hemisphere ; and 

H. J. Res. 262. Joint resolution requesting the President to 
extend to the Republics of America an invitation to attend 
a Conference of Conciliation and Arbitration to be held at 
Washington during 1928 or 1929. 

FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3555) to establish a Federal farm 
board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and 
disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 

Mr, NORBECK. Mr. President, I ask n consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement by Mr. George N. Peek, 
chairman of the executive Committee of Twenty-two, North Cen- 
tral States Agricultural Conference. This conference was or- 
ganized at the meeting of governors or their delegates from the 
12 North Central States, called by Gov. John Hamill, of Iowa, in 
January, 1926. The purpose of the committee is to back organ- 
ized agriculture in its effort to secure economic equality with 
industry. 

Mr. Peek is also president of the American Council of Agri- 
culture, organized in St. Paul in July, 1924. This was the 
first big meeting of farm leaders held after the defeat of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill in 1924. 

Prior to 1924 Mr. Peek was the president of the Moline Plow 
Co. and vice president of Deere & Co. and had been in the 
implement business since 1893. During the war he was com- 
missioner of finished products of the War Industries Board. 
He is co-author of the original brief Equality for Agriculture. 
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This brief formed the basis of all the McNary-Haugen bills 
which have been before Congress. More than any other one 
man in the Nation, he knows the history. of the legislation, the 
opposition it has encountered, and the underlying forces behind 
the tragic deflation of the farmer. He tells it in this memo- 
randum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The statement is as follows: 

HERBERT HOOVER AND THE FARMER 
By George N. Peek 

Two campaign booklets haye appeared and are being widely dis- 
tributed in the political interest of Herbert Hoover. One is entitled 
“ Herbert- Hoover's Record as a Friend of the American Farmer,” the 
other is “A Condensation of Statements by Herbert Hoover“ on 
„Some long-view policies for improvement of the farmers’ profit.” 

The purpose of the documents obviously is to gain Hooyer support 
from farmers in the pending presidential campaign. They contain 
material clearly calculated to serve that purpose. It is utterly im- 
possible, however, for any propaganda to conceal or disguise tbe all- 
important fact that— 

Herbert Hoover is, nnd has been since 1917, the arch enemy of a 
square deal for agriculture. 

First, as food administrator, and later as the agricultural advisor 
of the last two administrations, he is more directly and personally 
responsible for the present plight of the American farmer than any other 
man in the Nation, although his machinations have been well concealed 
under a flood of propaganda, 

This is well and generally understood by responsible leaders of farm 
organizations, particularly those serving farmers in the grain and 
livestock States, regardless of the statementa of Mr. Hoover or of any 
of his friends, whether or not they be present or past farm leaders, 
Members of the Congress, Gevernment officials, or private citizens. 

No comment is made In this memorandum on his work in admin- 
istering relief in foreign countries; that is not the record in which the 
farmers. now, or for seven years, have been particularly interested. 
They are interested in knowing the facts in connection with Mr. 
Hoover's actions as food administrator and as Secretary of Commerce, 
as these actions affected the prices of their raw products, as distin- 
guished from the prices of finished or semifinished food products; also, 
as to his actions as they have delayed sound relief measures in the 
interest of farmers, as distinguished from any representations or 
misrepresentations made on his behalf by anyone, including himself. 

5 I - 

MR. HOOVER, FOOD ADMINISTRATOR 

Before the food-control act creating the food administration was 
passed in the summer of 1947 Herbert Hoover was brought back from 
Europe with the understanding that he was to be the food adminis- 
trator for the United States. 

I am unable to state just what forces, working on his behalf, 
brought about his appointment. It has been suggested that it was 
secured through the influence of the allied nations, led by England, 
who wanted wheat and meat from the United States and wanted 
them cheap. 

The effects upon the American farmer of his acts as food adminis- 
trator are well known. They constitute a record that condemns him, 
and he will never be able to escape from the indictment of that record, 
no matter how many paid economists or others write books in its 
extenuation and defense. 

THE DEFENSE OF HOOVER VERSUS THE TRUTH 


The entire defense of Hoover's agricultural record as food adminis- 
trator in ‘the booklets to which I refer is based upon studies prepared 
by a man who was in the employ of Hoover or of a Hoover agency 
when he wrote them, The pamphlet entitled Herbert Hoover's Record 
as a Friend of the American Farmer,” is drawn almost wholly from 
that source. Its most important statements as to the effect of Mr. 
Hoover's operations as food administrator do not accord with the facts 
as the farmers know them. The pamphlet seeks to excuse Mr. Hoover 
in connection with the war price of wheat in the United States by 
attempting to place the responsibility on the wheat price committee 
which recommended the fair price“ for the 1917 crop, after Congress 
had passed the law guaranteeing that the wheat price in this country 
commencing with the 1918 crop should not fall below $2. 

The truth is that after Congress had passed legislation in 1917 
guaranteeing the farmers a minimum price of wheat to stimulate 
production Mr, Hoover, as food administrator, without a shadow of 
authority from Congress, so manipulated the wheat market that he 
held down the price of wheat at all times to the minimum figure fixed 
by the President's proclamation. 

HOOVER AND WHEAT PRICES 


Farmers do not so much protest against the minimum price that 
was named as against the fact that under Mr. Hoover’s manipulations 
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through the United States Grain Corporation, headed by his friend, 
Julius Barnes, America’s. largest grain exporter, this guaranteed mini- 
mum price was made—in effect, fixed.a maximum price. a 

Congressman CHARLES Bran, of Ohio, expressed what is common 
knowledge among farm Jeaders when he said in his speech of March 
13, 1928: 

“Agreements were made with millers and country dealers not to pay 
above a fixed price; and during the latter part of the period the law 
was enforced, prices were kept from rising by controlling miller’s mar- 
gin on the basis of cost of production and the fair price of Wheat.“ 

The Hoover pamphlet referred to says, for example: 

“Unless some action were taken it was clear that the American 
farmer would receive only $1.50 a bushel for his wheat, and the 
price was rapidly declining toward that point.” 

The truth is that as the 1917 season advanced wheat prices in this 
country kept rising until wheat was selling at $3.40 a bushel in May, 
and the decline set in only when news of the action of the wheat com- 
mittee and the contemplated activities of the food administration 
spread throughout the country. 

The truth is it was Mr. Hoover's wish and intention to torte down 
wheat prices. bie hi pee? Bnaxb, in the speech above referred to, 
said: 

“In the spring of 1917, testifying before the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Mr. Hoover said: The reaction of Europe has left our prices 
for farm products above an endurable level and will, if we do nothing, 
raise them still higher, for their need grows yearly. By our entry into 
the war we arrived at two issues (1) the issue must have plainly 
fronted us in any event, the control of our food so as to ameliorate 
prices, (2) that we may also meet the increased demand of our 
allies, % 2 2% 

“Before the committee in the Senate Mr. Hoover advocated a price 
of $1.50 per bushel.” 

On May 1, 1918, Mr. Hoover said in an address at a conference of 
grain dealers with the grain corporation: 

“I agree with the contention of some farmers that they would be 
getting $5 and, perhaps, $10 a bushel for their wheat had it not been 
for the restraints imposed by the Government.” 

The truth is the aim and purpose of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration was to hold down the price of wheat. 

Julius Barnes (then president of the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion), shortly after he became wheat director in 1919, said: 

“For two years it has not been a question of holding the price of 
wheat at the guaranteed level so much as preventing it from soaring 
above that fair price level.” 

How the grain corporation helped to accomplish this is explained by 
incidents such as the following: 

Early in May the grain corporation negotiated the purchase of 
4,000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat for American mills. The aim and 
effect was to hold American wheat prices down—and it worked. 

The pamphlet referred to says: 

“The allied governments had fixed the price of wheat in their own 
countries at about $1.80 a bushel.” 

The truth is the foreign governments paid more than $2.20 to their 
own producers, France paid the equivalent of $3.94 a bushel; Italy, 
$4.33; the Netherlands, $3.23; Portugal, $3.83: Spain, $3.96; Sweden, 
$2.95; Switzerland, $3.25; United Kingdom, $2.28; Austria-Hungary, 
$2.21; Algeria, $2.36. 

The Hoover pamphlet also claims: 

“The price was relatively higher than that of any agricultural com- 
modity in which there was a free market . 

The falsity of this claim can easily be demonstrated. It is interest- 
ing to note, for example, the movement in the price of rye, which was 
not controlled, which suggests what might have happened in the price 
of wheat had the price not been held down. The average price of 
No. 2 rye at Chicago in March, 1918, was $2.84, while No. 2 red winter 
wheat was $2.17 a bushel. With rye at that price, assuming that the 
relationship of the price of wheat to the price of rye would have 
remained the same as the pre-war average relationship, wheat would 
have been selling for about $3.40 a bushel. This high price for rye 
was realized notwithstanding that the United States had the largest 
crop it had ever produced and regardless of the fact that European 
purchases were made through a single agency. 

The Hoover pamphlet says: 

“Had it not been for this support by the Grain Corporation under 
plins suggested by Mr. Hoover, the price [of wheat] would have col- 
lapsed in 1919, because of the inrush of wheat accumulations from 
South America.” 

Contrast such a claim with the statement which Mr. Hoover himself 
gave out in the spring of 1919 to the effect— 

“That the foreign demand was so great that if purchases could be 
financed and if shipping could be secured wheat would go to $5 a 
bushel.” 


At the time this statement stimulated speculation in wheat and food 
products, although this was not in the interest of farmers who then 
had largely sold their wheat, 


HOOVER AND LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Notwithstanding claims made on his behalf, Mr. Hoover's record of 
pursuing a course that damaged agriculture, and then relying upon 
propaganda to save him from retaliation of the farmers, is just as bad 
as far as the livestock and corn growers are concerned as it was with 
wheat. 

It has been stated, and it has not been denied by Mr. Hoover, that 
he said that his way of aiding the livestock grower was to depress the 
price of corn. 

He said in the fall of 1917 (according to William Hirth, of the 
Missouri Farmers’ Association and now chairman of the Corn Belt 
Federation of Farm Organizations) : 

“ I know the livestock men are not receiving a price in keeping with 
their feeding costs, but I think the thing to do is to depress the price 
of corn until it is in line with the livestock markets.” 

Further, Mr. Hoover threatened in the fall of 1917 to take over the 
packing houses of the Nation if the packers permitted livestock prices 
to rise. On this point Mr. Hirth says: 

“Prof. E. Dana Durand, who was one of his [Hoover's] chief emis- 
saries, went to the packers and told them that if they permitted any 
material advance in the price of livestock that Mr. Hoover would de- 
mand that Congress give him charge of the packing plants for the 
period of the war.” 

GIFFORD PINCHOT ON HOOVER 

Writing to Henry C. Wallace, who was Secretary of Agriculture 
under Presidents Harding and Coolidge until his death in October, 
1924, Hon. Gifford Pinchot, formerly Governor of Pennsylvania, under 
date of February 17, 1918, said, in reference to Hoover: 

It is curious to find a man born on a farm in Iowa, as Hoover was, 
showing such blindness toward everything that affects and controls the 
farmer, but we both have met cases before where later education had 
wiped out an earlier training. In Hoover's case the mining engineer has 
won against the earlier farm boy, and has eliminated him. 

“The Food Administration has been run upon the theory that the 
great special interests, such as the packers, the canners, the millers, 
should first be invited to suggest their own conditions and prices—and 
often their own men as well—and must then be persuaded voluntarily to 
accept such modifications of these proposals as the Food Administration 
found it to be indispensable to make, although the law had given them 
completely into Hoover’s hand. But the farmer, the most independent 
of men, the last man to starve, who can be affected by persuasion alone, 
whose will to produce is beyond the reach of authority, was to be given 
his orders and told to go and carry them out. With all the blunders of 
all the ages to pick from, in the language of the cartoonist, ‘Can you 
beat it?’ 

“ Under these circumstances, with the food problem divided along un- 
workable lines, handled on the theory that price, distribution, and con- 
seryation have nothing to do with production, * * with the power 
of the Food Administration largely in the hands of men nominated by and 
representing the packers and other great special interests... 
it seems to me as if the full measure of possible mistakes had been 
pretty well filled to the brim. * * + Add to all this that Hoover 
began his services as food administrator with a contempt for public 
opinion, which has since been converted into supersensitiveness to tem- 
porary clamor, and you have a situation which could hardly result in 
anything less than disaster.” 


HIRTH GIVES FARMER’S VIEW 


Mr. Hirth sums up the viewpoint of the corn, wheat, and livestock 
farmers on Mr. Hoover's record as food administrator in the following 
language: 

“The manner in which farmers were treated during the war and 
since is a chapter of infamy without precedent in the history of the 
Nation. While the war was in progress the shout that Food will win 
the war’ filled the land morning, noon, and night, and in order to serve 
the Nation in its hour of peril, the wives and daughters of the farmers 
worked in the fields from sunup till sunset—they had to do this be- 
cause the sons were either at the training camps or in France. But 
when it became evident that our food supplies would be ample, Hoover 
turned a deaf ear to their pleas for a square deal. * * * And if, 
in the face of these facts, the Republican leaders dare to nominate 
Hoover for President, let them take the consequences—I repeat that the 
avenging wrath of the Corn Belt will be such that they will not forget 
it for the next 50 years.” 


HOOVER'S POSTWAR ATTITUDE 


Another chapter, of course, is added by Mr. Hoover's attitude toward 
the farm-surplus problem since the war. More than any other man he 
was responsible for such expansion of agricultural production as oc- 
curred during the wars Therefore he bears a greater responsibility than 
any other man for the postwar condition of agriculture, Yet his 
attitude for seven years may be summed up as this— 

That if the farmers were fools enough to believe what he told them 
in war times, so that their total production can be sold only at ruinous 
prices, let them take the consequences. The only remedy is to let 
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prices get so low that part of the farmers will be starved out in suf- 
ficient number to let the rest of them produce at a living wage.” 
This epitomizes the Hoover yiewpoint as Food Administrator, and 
since, and the farmers know it. 
ul 


MR, HOOVER, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Shortly after Mr. Hoover went into the Cabinet in 1921 he undertook 
to get control of the Bureau of Markets in the Department of Agri- 
culture, 

It was then, and it now is, believed by farm leaders in the Middle 
West who were familiar with his activities that he sought the transfer 
in the interest of private dealers, speculators, and manufacturers of 
farm products, the interests of the first two groups particularly being 
directly opposed to the interests of cooperative associations of producers, 

Conspicuous in these groups was Julius Barnes, who became president 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce and who used this high office 
to prejudice business throughout the country against adequate legislation 
for the farmers. ; 

It is worthy of note that the officers of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce have persistently opposed adequate farm legislation, particu- 
larly the McNary-Haugen bill, although they falled to submit the ques- 
tion to a referendum of the membership, as is the usual custom of the 
chamber. 

It is believed now that any plan for agricultural relief to be satis- 
factory to Mr. Hoover must further shelter and entrench the private 
dealers in the marketing system, and that his actions do not confirm his 
statements of bis interest in the welfare of cooperative marketing under 
the control of the farmer. On the other hand, they do indicate that his 
sympathies are with and his activities have been in the interest of the 
existing system of exchanges, boards of trade, packers, millers, and the 
multiplicity of middlemen, and that he would put the power of govern- 
ment behind them instead of behind associations of producers. 


HOOVER SEEKS TO CONTROL MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS 


In seeking control of the Bureau of Markets’ Mr. Hoover indicated 
clearly that in his opinion it was the duty of the Department of Agri- 
culture to look after production only and that his department (Com- 
merce) should look after distribution. His views were expressed in the 
following language in 1921: 

“+ œ * the functions of the Department of Agriculture should 
end when production on the farm is complete and movement therefrom 
starts, and at that point the activities of the Department of Commerce 
should begin. 

“Broadly speaking, the functions of the Department of Agriculture 
relating to soil production should end when the grain, fruit, or animal 
moves from the farm and the tree from the forest, and the Department 
of Commerce should take up its activities when manufacture, trans- 
portation, and distribution begin. 

“The Department of Agriculture should tell the farmer what he can 
best produce, based on soil, climatic, and other cultural conditions, and 
the Department of Commerce should tell him how best to dispose of it.“ 

Mr. Hoover has attempted to deny that he ever undertook to secure 
this transfer, but the evidence is overwhelmingly against him, 


HOOVER OPPOSES WALLACE 


It was no secret among the friends of Secretary Wallace and particu- 
larly among the farm leaders of the Middle West that he was constantly 
opposed and harassed by Mr. Hoover during both the Harding and 
Coolidge administrations, in almost every effort to rehabilitate agri- 
culture. Not only did Hooyer attempt to get hold of the Bureau of 
Markets and the Foreign Service of the Department of Agriculture, but 
later he opposed the department's proposals for relief. 

FARM ORGANIZATIONS INTERVENE 


In the summer of 1924, following the defeat in the Sixty-eighth 
Congress of the McNary-Haugen bill, which was prepared under the 
direction of Secretary Wallace, a great meeting of farm organization 
leaders was held in St. Paul to consider future procedure. It was 
recognized by this conference that the subject was economic and not 
political In a partisan sense, and it was agreed that these leaders 
would support and would urge thelr membership to support those candi- 
dates for Congress who had supported the McNary-Haugen bill, regard- 
less of partisanship. The conference took no position on presidential 
candidates, as the platforms of both parties were satisfactory in respect 
to agriculture and it was not anticipated that these pledges would be 
repudiated. 

Under date of July 31, 1924, as president of the American Council 
of Agriculture, formed at the St. Paul meeting, in conjunction with 
F. W. Murphy, chairman of the executive committee, and R. A, Cowles, 
secretary, I addressed a letter to President Coolidge seeking to divorce 
the farm question from partisan politics because both parties in their 
conventions had adopted platforms acceptable to agriculture. I quote 
from this letter: 

“As a means of clarifying all included questions of economies, prac- 
ticability, and urgency in an atmosphere purged of the elements of 
partisan and other selfish controversy, and to do so in ample season 
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before the next convention of Congress, the council, speaking in its 
proper right for the farm population of the United States, respectfully 
and earnestly hereby petitions you to direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
to immediately appoint and convene an extraordinary commission to 
study the situation and needs of agriculture and to recommend definite 
remedial legislation to Congress with a view to its enactment during 
the short session. To be consistent with the spirit of these purposes, 
such a commission should obviously be nonpartisan, should fairly rep- 
resent agriculture, and should not comprise spokesmen for interests 
whose circumstances or conduct shows them to be inherently obtuse or 
selfishly inimical to the project of securing equality for agriculture 
under our protective system.” 

Several letters passed between C. Bascom Slemp, then private secre- 
tary to Mr. Coolidge and now a Hoover supporter, and the council 
(pp. 449 to 454, House agricultural relief hearings, serial CC, pt. 
18, 1925). These indicate that Mr. Slemp did not place the letter of 
July 31 before President Coolidge until September 11, 1924, and that 
some one did not favor the Secretary of Agriculture [Mr. Wallace] 
calling the conference because he was recognized as a true friend of 
agriculture. On the other hand, Mr. Slemp was evasive and refrained 
from making a reply to the direct question asking if the letter of the 
council had been placed before the President. 

On October 6, 1924, the request was withdrawn by the council in the 
following telegram to Mr. Coolidge : 

“The executive committee of the American Council of Agriculture 
in session to-day decided that owing to the time which has elapsed 
since it made its request under date of July 31 for the appointment 
of an agricultural commission and the proximity of the coming elec- 
tion and the opening of the December session of Congress, it respect- 
fully hereby withdraws said request for the appointment of an agri- 
cultural commission.” 

Meanwhile the council was informed by Mr. Slemp on August 29— 
“that the President * * in his speech of acceptance * * » 
very definitely stated that he intended to establish such a commission 
for precisely the purpose your council has in mind.” 

Immediately after election Mr, Coolidge announced the personnel 
of the conference, all of the Hoover persuasion. Shortly before his 
death Mr. Wallace told me and others that every single name sug- 
gested to the President by him had been crossed off the list of proposals 
which he had seen in Mr. Slemp's office. 

THE PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE 


The conference convened late in 1924, and its first report was made 
public on January 28, 1925. It aroused general surprise and indigna- 
tion among the farm leaders who were in Washington, Later Senator 
Norris, then chairman of the Agricultural Committee in the Senate, 
put in the record quotations from a letter received by him from one 
of the members of the conference indicating that the conference was 
not expected to bring in constructive proposals dealing with the surplus 
problem. 

On February 16, 1925, I went before the Committee on Agriculture 
in the House, and a day or two later before the Senate committee, 
presented certain evidence and urged an investigation of the activi- 
ties of Mr. Hoover, and protested against some of the recommendations 
of the President's agricultural conference. 

I quote from my testimony at that time pages 457-458, hearings, 
H. R. serial CC, part 13, February 16, 1925 

“I most respectfully and earnestly urge 

“The appointment of a congressional committee of either the House 
of Representatives or of the Senate, or both, to investigate— 

“(a) Mr. Hoover's activities in encroaching either personally or 
through his department upon the functions of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. These are, I think, in conflict with the fundamental law 
creating the department. 

“(b) Mr. Hoover's connection, directly or indirectly, with the recom- 
mendations of the President's agricultural conference; his connection 
with the reports and publicity of that conference and his part in de- 
fining an agricultural policy contrary to the traditions of American 
agriculture. 

„(e) His well-known friendship and connection, if any, with exporters 
of farm products. 

“(d) Mr. Hoover's connection with the report and publicity that the 
resignation of certain bureau chiefs in the Department of Agriculture 
would soon be requested. It is only just that the rights of great and 
good men, who have loyally supported the policies of the head of their 
department, should be protected before their life work is relegated to 
the scrap heap.” 

In connection with the recommendations of the President's agricul- 
tural conference, I said, pages 455-456 (same hearings) : 

I must, therefore, protest against that recommendation of the con- 
ference ‘there must, therefore, be established a balanced American 
agriculture by which production is kept In step with the demand of 
domestic markets and only such foreign markets as may be profitable.’ 

“I, respectfully, but with all the earnestness I possess, protest 
against the adoption of a national policy such as is suggested by this 
recommendation. I can only conclude that it means that agriculture 
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must stop exporting, that cotton, tobacco, wheat, corn, rice, and live- 
stock production must be restricted to domestic requirements, while 
industry, I assume, is to be permitted to continue in the exporting 
business, selling its surpluses in the world market at world prices inde- 
pendent of the portion used in America * . This would mean 
that millions more of our farmers must be starved out until domestic 
production is reduced to domestic requirements, * * * 

“In whose interest is such a policy? Certainly not in the interest 
of the American farmer, certainly not in the interest of American in- 
dustry and labor, since approximately 90 per cent of our commerce is 
domestic and further impairment of domestic buying power means im- 
pairment of industry and wages. Certainly not in the interest of 
American finance, which depends for its earnings upon a prosperous 
America. Certainly not in the interest of American railroads, which 
are dependent upon a prosperous America. 

“I conceive it to be only in the interest of exporters of farm prod- 
ucts, who profit by buying them at low prices in America and selling 
them at high prices in foreign markets.” 

I think now, as I did then, that the exporters know that if nothing 
is done they will be free to continue their exploitation of the farmer 
because production can not be controlled. 

Mr. Hoover's activities in seeking to dominate the Department of 
Agriculture have continued, the policy of starving out acreage has been 
continued, his association with Mr. Barnes has continued, and the 
bureau chiefs, Dr. H. C. Taylor and Charles J. Brand, were forced out 
of the department in the spring of 1925 shortly after Congress ad- 
journed. 

EFFECT OF HOOVER POLICIES 


I challenged then, and I challenge now, the economic soundness and 
the wisdom of the conference recommendations which were Hoover 
policies. The effect upon American agriculture and business in agricul- 
tural districts may be epitomized as follows: 

Decrease in farm property values between 1920 and 1925, $20,000,- 
000,000. 

Increase in farm debt between 1910 and 1925, $12,000,000,000, and 
further increase between 1920 and 1925, $2,000,000,000. 

Migration from the farm since 1920, 2.000.000 a year. 

Increase in farm bankruptcies, over 1,000 per cent. 

Bank failures 1910-1914, inclusive, 319, and from 1921 to 1927, inclu- 
sive, 3,917. 

Commercial failures have increased from an average of 15,172 yearly 
in the five years from 1910-1914 to a yearly average of 21,250 from 
1921-1927. 

The largest increase in number of both bank and commercial failures 
has been in the territory west and south of the New England and 
Middle Atlantie States, that territory which had the least industrial 
expansion on account of war contracts. 
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MR. HOOVER’S “ LONG VIEW POLICIES FOR IMPROVEMENT OF THE FARMER'S 
PROFIT” 


There is nothing new in the statements in Mr. Hoover's pamphlet, 
Some Long View Policies for Improvement of the Farmer's Profit, 
concerning the problem; it “listens” well. But it is to his actions, 
and to some of the remedies he proposes for the farmer's troubles, 
rather than to his words, that the farm leaders object. 

Mr, Hoover says: 

“T am the firm exponent of cooperative marketing or omer form of 
marketing facilities under the control of the farmer. * * 

“There is this limit, however, to the efficacy of 5 market- 
ing: it will not save the farmer from continuous overproduction. Con- 
tinuous overproduction means ‘unmanageable’ surplus, and that can 
only be corrected by prices low enough to make production unprofitable 
for some part of the acreage in use. 

“We should not mislead ourselves into thinking that cooperation is 
the complete solution to the problem of marketing all agricultural 
produce, * * + 

“I am convinced that the recommendations of the President's con- 
ference (1924-25) are practical and far-sighted in the encouragement 
they give to thorough marketing organizations within the industry. 
The main issue in these recommendations is the creation of a Federal 
cooperative marketing board which shall * * develop every avc- 
nue of progress for the cooperative movement. 

While Mr. Hoover says he is— 

“e + + the exponent of cooperative marketing associations under 
the control of the farmer“ 

he advocated the recommendations of the President's conference in 
1925 for a Federal cooperative marketing board, which were incorpo- 
rated into a bill (H. R. 12348) in February, 1925, and which, if this 
bill had passed, would have placed cooperatives under Government 
regulation, supervision, and control. 


FARM ORGANIZATIONS OPPOSE HOOVER PROGRAM 
The provisions of this bill were so objectionable to the cooperative 


associations of producers and to the general farm organizations that 
almost without exception they vigorously opposed its passage. 
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The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 21, 1925, contains statė- 
ments of protest against the measure from many-farm organizations. 
I quote from the statement of the National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Association (p. 4344), which epitomizes the objectionable features of 
the bill. 

Its provisions are in line with the idea of Government regulation, 
supervision, and promotion * * * which is diametrically opposed 
to the principle of self-help cooperative marketing coming from and 
being operated wholly by and at the will of the producers.” * * * 
It opens the door of the antitrust laws to combinations of distributors 
with cooperative associations and to the possibility of ‘dummy’ co- 
operatives being operated for the purposes of and to the advantage of 
combinations of distributors.” 

Bear in mind that this was a Hoover bill to which the farm organiza- 
tions objected. It was defeated by the substitution of the Dickinson 
amendment, really aimed to encourage genuine associations of pro- 
ducers, after a bitter fight on the floor of the House of Representatives. 
The Senate did not vote on the bill. 

1 FARM ORGANIZATIONS NOT MISLED 

As to our misleading ourselves— 

“into thinking that cooperation is the complete solution to the problem 
of marketing all agricultural produce“ 

there is no danger of farm leaders and particularly the heads of large- 
scale cooperative associations misleading themselves, They are con- 
cerned, however, for fear the statements of Mr, Hoover and others high 
in administration circles will continue to mislead the American public 
and Congress. 

As far back as March, 1924, when the first McNary-Haugen bill was 
under consideration by Congress, such leading farm organizations as the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, American National Live Stock As- 
sociation, American Wheat Growers Associated, Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers Association, Indiana Wheat Growers’ Association, National Board 
of Farm Organizations, National Grange, and the National Live Stock 
Producers Association published a pamphlet giving their views on the 
MeNary-Haugen bill then before Congress. Among other subjects they 
refer to the limitations of cooperative marketing. This statement is 
attached hereto. (Exhibit 1.) It shows conclusively that farmers then 
recognized the limitations of cooperative marketing. 

While advocating cooperative marketing, Mr. Hoover says: 

“The burden of participating in this partial loss—on a portion of a 
crop—can only be distributed if all the producers will enter into co- 
operation. If they will not, a fair price for their main products is 
destroyed with every excessive season.” 

He has always opposed and still continues his opposition to the equali- 
gation fee, however, although the large-scale cooperatives insist that 
it is essential to their successful operation, and he has had nothing to 
offer in its place. 

HOOVER AND THE SURPLUS 

Mr. Hoover says: 

Continuous overproduction, unmanageable surplus, can only be cor- 
rected by prices low enough to make production unprofitable for some 
part of the acreage in use.” 

This view is expressed in another way in the report of the Presi- 
dent’s conference, which was generally known by farm leaders to have 
been picked and dominated by Mr. Hoover. (S. Doc, No. 190, January 
28, 1925.) 

“There must, therefore, be established a balanced American agricul- 
ture by which production is kept in step with the demand of domestic 
markets and with only such foreign markets as may be profitable.” 

In the Pacific Ruralist of February 7, 1925, Mr. Hoover says: 

“Generally the fundamental need is a balancing of agricultural pro- 
duction to our home demand.” 

He does not say how the farmer is to control his production, which 
obviously is impossible. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economies of the Department of Agricul- 
ture points out (Senate committee report on S. 3555, p. 8): 

“Crop production varies both because of changes in acreage, which 
farmers can control, and because of changes in yields, most of which 
farmers can not control. The relative importance of yleld and acreage 
differs with different crops. During the last 20 years 95 per cent of 
the changes in spring-wheat production were due to differences in yields; 
83 per cent of winter-wheat production changes and 85 per cent of corn- 
production differences were likewise caused by yield changes. Corn 
and wheat, occupying together about half of all the crop land on Ameri- 
can farms, thus offer only slight opportunity for the prevention of occa- 
sional years of very large crops. 

“The remaining major crops—oats, hay, and cotton—are less de- 
pendent upon weather conditions, the proportions of variation due to 
yields being 60 per cent for cotton, 62 per cent for oats, and 47 per 
cent for hay. As a whole, perhaps three-quarters of the annual varin- 
tion in crop production is due to yield variations and lies beyond 
human control through acreage adjustments.” 

Mr. Hoover says: 

This does not mean that we should ask our farmers to cease pro- 
duction in such commodities (surplus export commodities) and allow 
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their fields to He idle, but rather that we should explore the possibility 
of long-view policies making it possible to replace them with commodi- 
ties which are less dependent upon export competition.” 

He cites as examples “ wool, sugar, vegetable oils, and flax.” 

In an agricultural surplus-producing nation shifting production from 
one crop to another can never really stabilize agriculture because of the 
inability to control production by controlling acreage. Attempts in this 
direction are usually followed by disaster due to the collapse of markets 
theretofore profitable. About the only thing accomplished is to shift the 
distress from one commodity or area, temporarily unprofitable, to other 
commodities or areas temporarily profitable, which then in turn col- 
lapse under the weight of increased production. 


HOOVER RECOMMENDATIONS NOT ACCEPTED 


Sheep population does not show an increase over pre-war, but, on the 
contrary, shows a sharp decrease. The average for 1909-1913 was 
about 53,000,000 head, while the average from 1920-1927, inclusive, 
has been less than 40,000,000 head, and the 1927 estimate of 42,000,000 
head is 20,000,000 head fewer than we had in 1900. 

Sugar-beet acreage in 1926 was lower than the average from 1914 to 
1920 or from 1921 to 1925. 

I think, perhaps, Mr. Hoover can explain, if he will, why the pro- 
duction of sugar beets has not increased more rapidly, Can it be on 
account of the interests of certain New York financial institutions in 
the Cuban sugar industry? I am informed that it is. The possibility 
of beet-sugar development was called to Mr, Hoover's attention some 
years ago. 

Vegetable oils are imported in very large quantities. They are sub- 
stitutes for cottonseed oil and animal fats. A bitter fight was made 
against substantial tariffs upon them by certain large industrial in- 
terests, and they continue to be imported in enormous quantities. 

Has Mr. Hoover ever publicly advocated, before the Tariff Com- 
mission or to the President, any increase in tariffs upon these com- 
modities? I can not find that he has, 

Flax acreage bas shown an increase since the war, but has been 
decreasing since 1924. 


HOOVER'S REAL REMEDY 


Now we come to his real remedy. He says: 

“Our domestic consumption is increasing faster than our production, 
and if the American farmer can have this domestic market to himself 
the law of supply and demand will run entirely in his favor, I feel 
that we are in a few years within reach of the point when agricultural 
profits must be relatively so much higher than in recent years that they 
will warrant cultivation of land more expensive to operate, provided 
we maintain the policies I have outlined.” 

This is the policy of “ laissez faire,“ which means, Let the situation 
alone; it will cure itself." “Acreage will be starved out.” The pam- 
phlet prepared and published by the farm organizations March 28, 1924, 
to which I have referred, gives their view on this point in no uncertain 
language. (Exhibit 2.) 

The situation will cure itself if the political, economic, and social 
structure will stand the shock; but it will not, 

AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL STABILITY 


Mr, Hoover says: 

“We must have greater stability in this industry (agriculture) if we 
are to have the stability in other industries and if the Nation as a whole 
is to make real progress. Moreover, we can not have stability in agri- 
culture unless we have stability in the other branches of commerce and 
industry.” 

The farmers have been seeking greater stability of their industry and 
have been prevented by Mr. Hoover from securing it for more than 
seven years. As the agricultural advisor of the last two administra- 
tions he is more responsible for the continuing depression in agriculture 
than any other one man in the Nation and, therefore, for the unprece- 
dented bank and commercial failures. 

Farmers recognize the necessity of stability in other industries and 
by refraining so long from attack upon the protective devices erected 
from within and without Congress for the benefit of other groups, have 
given substantial evidence of their appreciation of the interdependence 
of agriculture and other industries and of their obligation to the Nation 
as citizens. 

Industry will do well to follow their example in this respect. 

Farmers doubt the wisdom of Mr. Hoover's “long-view” policy 
which insists on a “ Jaissez faire” attitude toward agriculture. They 
constitute a market five or six times as great for the products of 
industry as does the export market. They know that more than 95 
per cent of the market for the products of industry is domestic, and 
they insist that as a matter of self-interest for industry as well as in 
common justice to them, industry should recognize this fact. They feel 
that industry should now support them by withdrawing its opposition 
to a eonstructive solution of their problem and by so doing, stimulate 
its own home market, 

Mr. Hoover bas much to say of the value to the farmer of the home 
market for his products, but this argument may be overworked when 
considering our staple crops where the world’s price is almost a deter- 
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mining factor in our domestic price. What difference does it make to 
the wheat grower in Montana or Kansas, for example, if his customer 
lives in New England or Old England, if his price is the same from 
both? 

The wheat grower sometimes wonders whether, if his eastern customer 
were not so prosperous, he would not eat more bread and pork and 
wear cotton clothes instead of eating more expensive foods, such as 
fruits and vegetables, and wearing silks. 

It is a poor rule that does not work both ways. 

HOOVER AND PROGRAM FOR ELIMINATION OF WASTE 


Mr. Hoover suggests “the elimination of waste in production and 
distribution not only of what the farmer sells but also what he buys,” 
and refers to the activities of the Department of Commerce in eliminat- 
ing waste in industry. 

He says: 

“During the last four years we have held over 200 conferences with 
those representing various trades and industries. * * * Something 
over 100 industries and trades are developing actual programs of 
attainment.” 

One would think from reading Mr. Hoover's statement that he origi- 
nated this program of elimination of waste. The truth is it was a con- 
tinuation in the Department of Commerce of work commenced by manu- 
facturers before we went into war and continued during the war in the 
Council of National Defense, and later in the War Industries Board. 

Much of the saving effected through this program is never passed on 
to the consumer but is withheld by the industries as long as possible, 
and that is a long time when “over 100 industries and trades are 
developing actual programs of attainment” in cooperation with a gigan- 
tie Government department. 

What has Mr. Hoover done toward eliminating waste by shortening 
the route of distribution from the manufacturers to the farmer? 

This route is obstructed by rules and regulations within the 
industries. 

Many cooperative associations would welcome an opportunity to serve 
their members by supplying them at a lower price with staple produc- 
tive materials. Reference is made to such items as fertilizer, coal, lum- 
ber, cement, salt, agricultural machinery, etc. 

I believe that he has done nothing in this direction but that he has 
concerned himself more in maintaining the present cumbersome and 
expensive machinery of distribution in a position of status quo. 

There was a virgin field here for his attention which properly belonged 
to his department and which would have furnished a profitable outlet 
for his great energy and ability. 

I wonder ff it would be asking too much if we asked him to take a 
“long view in this direction instead of trying to dominate the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture cither directly or indirectly through “his man” 
Jardine. 

HOOVER AND INLAND WATERWAYS 

Mr. Hoover says: : 

“ Construction of the St. Lawrence, Mississippi, and other waterway 
systems, the improvement of the Columbia and Colorado Rivers, will 
contribute in various directions to decreased cost of transportation.” 

Mr. Hoover has made public addresses in the Middle West advocating 
inland waterways, attempting to show, among other things, the savings 
to farmers on shipments of their surplus crops, 

The development of the St. Lawrence waterway will take many 
years, and if, as he says, through increased population domestic de- 
mand will catch up with domestic production, or if we are to reduce 
our production to the demand of the domestic markets, why should 
the farmer be interested in spending the Government’s money to build 
this waterway for the purpose of saving money on the shipment of a 
surplus he will not have by the time the waterway is completed, if Mr. 
Hoover's views on agriculture prevail? 

IV 


CONCLUSION 


Most of the statements made by Mr. Hoover and by his friends on 
his behalf are so at variance with the facts as disclosed by the record 
of his actions and are so irrelevant to the condition of agriculture 
to-day that one wonders if he has been and is now seeking to serve the 
interests of the farm producers, the interests of dealers in and the 
exporters and manufacturers of the farmers’ products, or his own 
present political interests. 

The belief of the farm leaders with whom I have been associated 
is that he is now seeking to insinuate himself into favor with the rank 
and file of the farmers in order to serve his own political interests 
first and that if successful he will then serve the interests of the 
exporters, dealers, and manufacturers of the farmers’ products; then, 
as well as his limited vision will permit, the business interests of the 
Nation, and that finally the farmer may bave the crumbs which fall 
from the rich man's table. 

Mr. Hoover may and probably will charge that my motives in 
making this statement are political and that I favor the candidacy of 
others for President. 
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In one way he is right; my motives are now political; but they 
are nonpartisan. I will go to any legitimate length to save agriculture 
and the country from such a fraud. 

In my opinion any candidate yet mentioned by either party would 
be supported by the farm population in preference to Hoover, with 
such a record of duplicity and deliberate exploitation of agriculture. 

If Mr. Hoover takes exception to my statements or attempts to 
refute them, I invite him to join with me now in a request to Con- 
gress to make such an investigation as I suggested in 1925, broadening 
it to include an investigation of statements herein contained. From 
the report of such an investigation the public can form an accurate 
opinion as to bis record as a friend of the American farmer“ and 
the wisdom of his long-view policies. 


Ex Hr No. 1 
COOPERATIVE MARKETING WILL CURE THE ILLS 


Cooperative marketing will help but can not cure the condition. A 
cooperative handling a commodity consumed in the domestic market can 
affect the price, but not with full effect with a surplus product. Even 
if it were possible to herd all the skeptical, the recalcitrant, and the 
obtuse among 6,000,000. farmers into one great wheat, corn, cotton, 
swine, or cattle cooperative, and it is utterly impossible to do this in 
time to do any good, still that great cooperative could produce but 
little effect on the terminal price of an export crop unless it had pre- 
cisely the facilities and powers conferred on the proposed corporation 
by the McNary-Haugen bill. It could not do so because it would not be 
able to address the cause. 

The cause is the surplus, the distressed world, and the tariff. It 
jis an extraneous thing. It can not be reached by efforts here less than 
the segregation of the surplus from the domestic market. 

The bill does not oppose cooperation; it fosters, encourages, and 
makes cooperation possible. It interferes not at all with the benefits 
derived from cooperation. By just so much as the cooperatives can 
secure more equitable grading, reduce the cost ef domestic distribution, 
shorten the road from farm to market can they save for the producer 
portions of the difference between farm price and terminal price. But 
without this bill, such is the limit of their power. They can do the 
things above-mentioned, bill or no bill. But they can do them far 
better with the bill than without it, and if, during the five years of 
the bill’s emergency existence as a law, they attain to a sufficient unity 
of purpose and quality of efficiency, they can take over the corporation 
and live happily ever afterwards. 


ExRHImr No, 2 


LAISSEZ FAIRE—-LET THE SITUATION ALONE—IT IS VERY BAD, BUT IT WILL 
CURE ITSELF 


This is the Manchester doctrine of “ laissez faire,” It is sound in its 
economies. The situation will cure itself by the immutable law of com- 
pensation. “ Laissez faire” does not, however, follow as a conclusion, 
Smallpox becomes innocuous to a race if left alone. That is no argu- 
ment against vaccination. Let us see how the situation could be cured 
or cure itself. It is due to a combination of two causes—the tariff, 
raising the American price level above the world price level on all the 
farmer buys, the surplus, importing the world price level into America 
for the farmer alone on every crop producing a surplus. Therefore the 
cures are these: 

I. Free trade; give the farmer world prices for what he buys as well 
as for what he sells. 

II. Curing the demoralization of the world and thus raising world 
prices to the American plane. 

III. Elimination of surplus by— 

(a) Its destruction as such. 

(b) Its consumption at home by a 20 per cent increase in popu- 
lation. 

(e) Its segregation as proposed in the bill. 

(d) Its avoidance by abandonment of acreage. g 

There are no other ways save these or the combination of two or 
more of them. Free trade may be dismissed. No matter how ardent 
a theoretical free trader might be, he would not, being an equally 
ardent American, favor a sudden throwing down of the dikes and let- 
ting in on our guarded domestic structure the existing depression of a 
world in chaos—an Influx of goods representing a hollow-eyed labor 
of gaunt Europe, entailing the sudden destruction of American living 
standard. He would not—at this perilous juncture—toss away for a 
beautiful theory the relatively happy state of our whole people. Even 
the bankrupt farmer—his home threatened and the savings of his life 
already absorbed—does not ask this. 

The most bloodiess Manchesterian would not counsel the farmer to 
wait till the world is restored to something approaching normal pros- 
perity. The causes of its depression are too deep, too menacing of 
further depression. We can omit to consider as a counsel of value 
the voice that tells the farmer “ Wait till the world is restored to 
pre-war prosperity.” 
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Nor would anyone dare suggest that we burn our surplus or sink 
it in the seas—not in the presence of the hungry mouths that wall 
across the world. We are hardly ready to espouse such sabotage on 
a scale so vast, 

It is quite true that the time is well within sight when we shall 
consume our entire farm surplus at home. At the present rate of 
increase of population, decreased fertility, soil erosions, and considering 
the fact that we are already near the limit of practicable productive 
acreage, that time is perhaps not more than 15 years in the future. 
But they would be Job’s comforters who would sit down at the farmer’s 
barren board and attempt to console him with the thought that all 
will be well in 15 years. 

Now, the “laissez fairelans“ mean that the situation will cure 
itself much quicker than in any way yet discussed, by the abandonment 
of, for example, some 20 per cent of our wheat acreage. It is a pretty 
theory. It will take, say, five years of continued depression to beat 
down the sturdy resistance and the grim struggle of owners and ten- 
ants of the wheat and corn lands to preserve their homes and the 
remnants of their fortunes. In five years perhaps only 80 per cent of 
the fittest will have survived and the surplus will have been starved 
out. The “fittest” does not refer to the most efficient workers. It 
refers to the most efficient areas—those nearest to markets and most 
facile. The wrecked homesteads and deserted villages, the ruined 
fortunes, and the scattered families proposed by opponents of the 
bill will not result at once. Five years, at least, will be required. This 
breed does not quit in the face of adversity. It sticks. Then we shall 
have to give further years while the indicator needle of domestic 
demand shivers nervously and begins the upward swing which will 
restore tenants to those abandoned lands, and so on for five further 
years, up to the limit of our productive power, when we shall either 
begin to import these products or widen our own borders. 

Is this a counsel of sanity? Build up—destroy—build up—in alter- 
nating periods of half decades? Is it not better to use an emergency 
measure to preserve? For what will happen in these five years of 
destruction? Are our people a race of yellow-faced economists who 
will respect this scientific reasoning with stoical indifference behind 
their horn-rimmed glasses? They are not. They are freckle-necked, 
hairy-chested fighters. Such powerful forces can crush them but not 
as one could press the life out of a sick kitten. They will press back. 
There is a social and political bearing in this economic problem. 

We know what repercussion precisely this situation once did bring to 
the Nation. It brought the bloodiest civil war in the history of the 
world. Beginning with the South Carolina eruption of nullification, 
exactly this same subsidy of northern industry by the tariff, and at the 
expense of the export-producing agricultural South—exactly this was 
the economic cause of the Civil War, and economic causes are the only 
real causes of modern war. Would it now result in red revolt? Per- 
haps not, simply because we have learned the greater effect of more 
peaceful means. But it will result in something far more objectionable 
than the McNary-Haugen bill. It is resulting so. We have here an in- 
trinsic inequity, an immoral policy, a great subversive cause bearing 
bitterly down on one of the sturdiest and most independent segments of 
our population. That segment is becoming highly articulate. If its 
grievances receive no mercy at the hands of the sacred two-party system 
of our political structure, it knows the power of another way and it 
can, should, and will use that power ruthlessly against oppression. It 
has tasted the savor of bloc“ control. Washington is being invaded by 
strange, new faces and voices that compel attention if not delight. A 
general election is upon us, and, dependent solely on immediate rettet 
of this oppression, hangs the quality of the next Congress and the 
policy of the next administration. (A political upheaval was averted in 
1924 by promises of all political parties to place agriculture upon a 
basis of equality with industry, promises which still remain unre- 
deemed.) Our business structure would do well to give ear to a measure 
economically and politically sound, or it may give sections of its smoking 
flesh to measures which are not so. 

There is no argument against the McNary-Haugen bill which can be 
said to go to its merits. There are only grievances. These grievances 
are not for wrongs done or threatened. They are for inequitable privi- 
leges, accustomed franchises of subsidy and exploitation, now felt to be 
threatened. They are protests against the cleansing of an unjust con- 
dition. They can not prevail because they have no right to prevail, and 
no man can advocate them without miring himself in a morass of de- 
ceits, inconsistencies, and evasions. 

“Laissez faire” may be the answer to a proposal to interfere with 
the working of a natural law in a nornfal status. But when natural 
law has already been interfered with by the interposition of artificial 
controls, such as the tariff, and these artifices create subsidies, oppres- 
sion, and rank injustice, “laissez faire” of the resulting condition is a 
counsel of dissolution. We can either abolish the old interference en- 
tirely, or we can amend its evil. But we can not leave it alone. We 
are dealing with an American public of the twentieth century, and not 
with a French proletariat of the early eighteenth. 

If we are to retain the doctrine of protection—and we are—there is 
only one practicable way to restore justice, and that is to segregate the 
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surplus, sell it abroad, and regulate supply to demand on the domestic 
market. Such is the McNary-Haugen bill. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, I have no desire to delay a 
vote on the bill, but I had understood that the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Wars] intended to address the Senate at 
this time. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, yesterday I expressed the 
hope that to-day might be wholly devoted to the discussion of 
the unfinished business, the so-called farm relief bill. I am 
advised, however, by the distinguished Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Warsa] that he desires to speak on quite another subject 
this morning. I hope that at the conclusion of his observations 
we may go forward with the farm bill, as there are three or 
four Members of the Senate who have expressed a desire to 
speak to-day. I assume the Senator from Idaho is among that 
number. 

Mr. BORAH. Not necessarily, Mr. President. I simply did 
not want to be taken by surprise in having the bill come to a 
vote; that is all. I understood that the Senator from Montana 
was going to speak or I should not have interrupted. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did not clearly understand 
the Senator from Oregon. Did he say that he hoped for a vote 
to-day on the McNary-Haugen bill? 

Mr. McNARY. Not at all. I stated that there are several 
Senators who expressed to me their desire to speak on the bill 
to-day, but that the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] had 
given notice that he was to speak on another subject, and those 
Senators would probably follow him. I made no reference to a 
vote on the bill to-day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply desired to express the hope that 
the Senator from Oregon would not call for too early action 
upon the farm relief bill, because I think probably it will be to 
the advantage of his contention if he will take a little more 
time and allow us to consider the bill a little more carefully 
than we have had an opportunity to do up to this time. 

Mr. McNARY. It is not my intention to press the bill in 
such a way that Senators may not be heard. I shall give all 
Senators an opportunity to prepare their remarks and amend- 
ments. The Senator from North Carolina may be assured that 
he will have full opportunity to study the bill and to speak 
upon it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wanted to have an opportunity further 
to study the bill, and I know of a number of Senators on this 
side of the Chamber who also desire an opportunity to do so, 
and to prepare some amendments that might make the bill 
satisfactory to some of us, to whom in its present shape it is not 


satisfactory. 
Mr. McNARY. I shall follow that advice. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES ON THE LATE SENATOR JONES OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, heretofore an order was en- 
tered by the Senate designating Sunday, April 8, as the time for 
the delivery of memorial addresses on the life and character 
of the late Senator Jones of New Mexico. That day being 
Easter Sunday, I now ask that the hour for the memorial 
services shall be fixed at 3 o'clock in the afternoon of next 
Sunday, the 8th. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srerwer in the chair), 
In the absence of objection, it will be so ordered, 


NAVAL OIL RESERVE LEASES 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I rise to submit 
some further observations touching the address the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Rogrnson] made some time ago in the Senate 
in relation to the leasing of the naval oil reserves, and other 
matters more or less intimately associated therewith. It was 
quite impossible for me upon the conclusion of the last speech 
of the Senator from Indiana to follow all of the charges that 
were made in his carefully prepared address, which was read. 
Neither shall I now, having had an opportunity to read the 
speech in the Rrocorp, attempt to meet or discuss the multitude 
of misrepresentations of fact found therein, but shall content 
myself by referring to enough of them to characterize the 
entire address, 

In his opening speech the Senator from Indiana assailed the 
distinguished Governor of New York for alleged misconduct 
in office. The Governor of New York needs no defense from me 
nor, with respect to charges made against him by the Senator 
from Indiana, as I think, any defense from any man. 

The Governor of New York is an extraordinary man in many 
particulars. Even calumny has not dared to assert that he 
is not an honest man. The heinous offense with which he is 
accused is the appointment of Harry Sinclair as a member of 
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the Racing Commission of New York or of continuing him in 
that office. The charge that Harry Sinclair contributed to the 
campaign fund of Governor Smith in the year 1920 stands, 
so far as my information goes, upon the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana alone. However that may be, I presume no 
one would find any particular culpability upon the part of a 
manager of a campaign in the State of New York in the year 
1920 in taking a contribution from Mr. Sinclair if one was 
offered. However that may be, Mr. President, no one has 
ventured to charge that there was any venality in that par- 
ticular matter nor in any other official act of the Governor of 
the State of New York. 

Just exactly what virtue or what lack of virtue is required 
in a racing commissioner I am not advised; just exactly what 
his duties and responsibilities are I am unable to say; but the 
whole thing seems to me, Mr. President, of that character as 
that it might be described, in the language of the street, as 
* piffle.” 

Then, Mr. President, the once Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
McAdoo, is the object of the envenomed shafts of the Senator 
from Indiana. Mr, McAdoo at the present time is a private 
citizen. He has exercised the inalienable right of an American 
citizen to have a choice for President of the United States and 
he has the hardihood to express that choice. The matter of 
his accepting employment by Mr. Doheny is very well known 
to the country. 

I haye no desire at this time to enter upon any eulogy what- 
ever of Mr. McAdoo, but I merely desire to say that we have 
heard a great deal recently about the “greatest Secretary of 
the Treasury since Alexander Hamilton.” I would not detract 
one iota from the merit, such as it may be, to which the present 
Secretary of the Treasury is entitled, but he has had an easy 
task. It was his duty to recommend legislation for the reduc- 
tion of taxes to get rid of a plethoric condition in the Treasury. 

It was the duty of Mr. McAdoo to raise money, to devise 
means, and recommend plans for the raising of sums by the 
Federal Government such as theretofore had never been 
even dreamed of. Moreoyer, when the Great War broke out and 
the world’s systems of exchange went to smash a burden was 
thrown upon the Secretary of the Treasury, the like of which 
no predecessor has had to assume in our time. He was in- 
trusted by act of Congress with the power to swell or reduce 
the circulating medium to the extent of a billion dollars; and 
no man has ever even suggested that that grave duty was not 
discharged with perfect fidelity. Later on he was empowered 
by the Congress of the United States to loan $10,000,000,000 to 
our allies, and again the duty was discharged with such 
faithfulness as that criticism never was voiced in any quarter. 
His conduct of the Liberty loan campaigns, by which huge 
sums were poured into the Treasury by the patriotic people of 
the United States, will be remembered in history to his credit. 

But in the last address of the Senator from Indiana I 
myself was the chief object of his shafts. Mr. President, the 
lands recovered by the actions brought to cancel the leases 
of the naval oil reserves executed by Secretary Fall and Sec- 
retary Denby are stated by the present Secretary of the 
Navy to contain approximately a billion barrels of oil. It was 
in evidence before the Committee on Public Lands that a profit 
of $1 a barrel might reasonably be expected by anyone equipped 
to extract and refine and sell petroleum products. Accord- 
ingly, the Government of the United States recovered by these 
proceedings lands of approximately the value of a billion 
dollars. The press of the country has been kind enough to 
give me credit to some extent and to some degree for that 
result. 5 

If the stockholders of a corporation should employ an attor- 
ney to recover property corruptly or fraudulently conyeyed 
away by the directors of the company and a recovery should 
be had, the court would allow the complainant suing on behalf 
of himself as well as other stockholders an attorney's fee 
commensurate with the labors involved and the value of the 
property recovered. If I should be thus employed and should 


succeed as well as was the case here, the court would probably 


make allowance for attorney’s fees that would make me richer 
than I ever expected to be or hoped to be or desired to be. 
But I have been very much more amply repaid and better 


repaid by, as I think, the gratitude of the American people, 


which the Senator from Indiana would like now to snatch 
away from me. 

Mr. President, I think the general character of the address by 
the Senator from Indiana made the other day can be gathered 
from the comment found toward the close of his address on page 
5542 of the Recorp, as follows: 


The Federal court for the district of Wyoming, in the course of the 
litigation over the Sinclair leases in Teapot Dome, appointed receivers 
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for the property leased pending the final action of the litigation. These 
receivers have made their report, which is to the effect that the drain- 
age of the private wells immediately outside Teapot Dome, 150 of which 
were drilled by virtue of leases given them by the Democratic Secretary 
of the Interior, have drained the naval reserves of 50,000,000 barrels 
of petroleum. These gentlemen, who pose as being in possession of 
righteous leases, are getting the cream of the naval resources. Why, 
the report of the receivers shows the properties illegally and fraud- 
ulently leased to Sinclair are of infinitely less value than they were 
when Sinclair obtained them. The report shows that the daily crude-oil 
production of the Sinclair properties has dwindled from 3,700 barrels to 
600 barrels, due to the drainage in the private wells just outside the 
naval reserve. My authority for this is a report of the receivers made 
to the Federal court for the district of Wyoming, January 11, this year, 
and contained in a special dispatch from Cheyenne, Wyo., to the New 
York Times,. appearing in that paper the morning of January 12. Fifty 
million barrels of petroleum is a pretty liberal honorarium for the 
Democratic Secretary of the Interior to hand out to a Democratic com- 
mitteeman and others at the head of private oil interests. 


The last sentence, Mr. President, I shall return to presently; 
but I call attention particularly to the information given to the 
Senate in the extract from which I have just read that under 
the report of the receivers it appears thai the Teapot Dome has 
been drained of 50,000,000 barrels of oil by the wells in the Salt 
Creek field. 

That is not true; and, what is more, the untruth of it is dis- 
closed by the New York Times, which the Senator from Indiana 
gives as his authority. I have here the article from the New 
AOE ban of Thursday, January 12, 1928. The headlines are 
as follows: 


ASSERTS OUTSIDERS DRAIN TEAPOT DOME— RECEIVER FOR SINCLAIR FILES 
REPORT THAT GOVERNMENT HAS LOST $60,000,000 TO DATHE—ASSAILS EX- 
PERT ESTIMATES—CALLS 50,000,000 BARRELS IN RESERVE A MYTH— 
NAVAL CORECEIVER DOES NOT CONCUR 


(Special to the New York Times) 
The article: 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., January 11.—The Teapot Dome naval oil reserve is 
pictured as a “ political orphan” that has been drained by wells in the 
adjoining Salt Creek field and is virtually valueless as a source of oil 
for the Navy in a special report filed in the Federal court for Wyoming 
by Albert E. Watts, who represented the Harry F. Sinclair interests as 
a receiver during the litigation which resulted in the return of the re- 
serve to the Government on the ground that the lease was tainted with 
fraud. 

Watts served as receiver with Commander H. A. Stuart, of the Nayy. 
If his conclusions are correct, drainage has cost the Government more 
than $60,000,000, and is continuing. 

Fifty millions of barrels of petroleum estimated by the Government 
experts to have been contained by the first Wall Creek sand under the 
reserve are missing, Watts's report relates, and infers that it is obvious 
that this petroleum was drained away by privately owned wells in the 
Salt Creek field. 


I read further: 


Watts's special report is supplemental to the main report. 
latter he and the coreceiver, .Captain Stuart, were in agreement. 


I ask that the entire article be incorporated in the 
as an appendix to my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sretwer in the 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit A.) 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The facts about the matter are set 
forth in a letter addressed to me by Captain Stuart, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 2, 1928. 

My Dear SENATOR WALSH: I am in receipt of your letter of March 
31, 1928, in which you ask me to comment on the following extract 
from a speech delivered in the Senate on March 29 by Senator ROBIN- 
son of Indiana: 

“The Federal Court for the District of Wyoming, in the course of 
the litigation over the Sinclair leases in Teapot Dome, appointed re- 
ceivers for the property leased pending the final action of the litiga- 
tion. These receivers have made their report, which is to the effect 
that the drainage of the private wells immediately outside Teapot Dome, 
150 of which were drilled by virtue of leases given them by the Demo- 
cratic Secretary of the Interior, have drained the naval reserves of 
50,000,000 barrels of petroleum. These gentlemen, who pose as being 
in possession of righteous leases, are getting the cream of the naval 
resources. Why, the report of the receivers shows the properties, 
egally and fraudulently leased to Sinclair, are of infinitely less value 
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than they were when Sinclair obtained them, The report shows that 
the daily crude-oil production of the Sinclair properties has dwindled 
from 3,700 barrels to 600 barrels, due to the drainage in the private 
wells just outside the naval reserve. My authority for this is a report 
of the receivers made to the Federal Court for the District of Wyoming, 
January 11, this year, and contained in a special dispatch from 
Cheyenne, Wyo., to the New York Times, appearing in that paper the 
morning of January 12. Fifty milion barrels of petroleum is a pretty 
liberal honorarium for the Democratic Secretary of the Interior to hand 
out to a Democratic committeeman and others at the head of private 
oll interests.” 

Permit me to say that neither on January 7, 1928, the date that 
the receivership on the Teapot Dome naval reserve terminated, nor 
at any other time during the receivership, covering a period of about 
four years, did the receivers make any such report as above quoted. 
I know whereof I speak, because I was one of the two receivers on 
January 7, 1928, and for a period of about 38 months prior thereto, 
and assistant to the Government receiver for practically all of the 
remaining period of the receivership. 

While his speech does not say so, Senator Rostnson undoubtedly 
refers to the special report of my coreceiver, Mr. Albert E. Watts, a 
vice president of the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation. On the 
date that the receivership closed Mr. Watts requested and was granted 
permission by the court to file a separate report. This he proceeded 
to do in a very heartfelt and facetious swan song. I did not, and 
do not now, indorse any of this report, particularly the intimation that 
there has been a drainage of 50,000,000 barrels of oil from the Tea- 
pot Dome by wells in the Salt Creek field. The inference to be drawn 
from Mr. Watts's report is that all of the 50,000,000 barrels of oil 
which were supposed to be in what is known as the first Wall Creek 
sand of the Teapot Dome had been drained out by wells in the Salt 
Creek field. Suffice it to say that there is no first Wall Creek sand 
well in the Salt Creek field within about 344 miles of the Teapot Dome 
reserye, and even the nearest of these wells is decidedly north of what 
is known as the “ tight-sand” area, in which comparatively few wells 
of any character have been sunk, owing to its unproductivity. 

No report of the receivers shows that “the daily crude-oil production 
of the Sinclair properties has dwindled from 3,700 barrels to 600 
barrels, due to the drainage in the private wells outside the naval 
reserve.” Mr, Watts, in his special report, did make the statement 
that “under the program followed by the receivers this daily produc- 
tion (3,700 barrels) has decreased to about 600 barrels per day 
at the closing of the receivership.” This decrease, however, was due 
primarily to the fact that only two new wells were drilled during 
receivership and can be considered a normal decrease. However, Mr. 
Watts was incorrect in his statement with reference to 600 barrels; 
he should have said, in order to be accurate, 700 barrels. Even this 
quantity would be too low if the reserve had been operating normally. 
As it was, preparations were being made to close down the reserve, 
and this caused a falling off in production. 

For the month of November, 1927, the average daily production was 
800 barrels; and for the last six months of the year 1927, 820 barrels 
daily. 

There are numerous other statements by Mr. Watts in his special 
report in which I do not concur; and, while the court gave me per- 
mission to reply thereto, I could see no point in prolonging a con- 
troversy which had been conclusively and justly settled by the United 
States Supreme Court decision of October 10, 1927. I considered Mr. 
Watts's report mainly as the wail of an unsuccessful and disappointed 
litigant, put out primarily for the purpose of propaganda, As evidence 
of this the report was printed in full—some six columns of it—in one 
of the Casper papers which is notoriously sympathetic to the Sinclair 
interests, and extracts from the report were printed rather generously 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Watts's report was dated January 7, 1928, and not January 11, 
1928, the receivership having terminated on January 7, 1928. 

The above quotation from Senator Rogsinson’s speech further states 
that his authority for making the statement concerning the receivers’ 
report is “a special dispatch from Cheyenne, Wyo., to the New York 
Times, appearing in that paper the morning of January 12.“ Pre 
sumably, he refers to the article in columns 2 and 3, page 5, of that 
paper. This article reads as follows: 

“Asserts outsiders drain Teapot Dome. Receiver for Sinclair files 
report that Government has lost $60,000,000 to date. Assails expert 
estimates. Calls 50,000,000 barrels in reserve a myth—naval coreceiver 
does not concur.” 

The article then goes on to expound the views of Mr. “Albert E. 
Watts, who represented the Harry F. Sinclair interests as a receiver,“ 
etc. Both the headlines and the article proper state that the report 
is a special report by Mr. Watts, a Sinclair repesentative, and not a 
report by “ the receivers.” 

Yours very truly, H. A. STUART, 
Captain, United States Navy, late coreceiver, operating 
PIE ABE ONE ee theese hand ar sb 3. 
Hon. Thomas J. WALSH, .. 
United States Senate. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Who is the author of the 
letter just read and what is his relationship to the litigation? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The letter is written by Capt. H. A. 
Sethe of the Navy. Captain Stuart was one of the officers 
of the Navy who from the beginning raised his voice with Com- 
mander Shafroth and Captain Halligan against the leasing of 
the naval oil reserves. By reason of his fidelity in that regard 
he was designated by the Navy Department to act as onesof 
the receivers of the Teapot Dome property pending the litigation 
over the cancellation of the oil leases. 

Mr. President, the offenses charged against me by the Senator 
from Indiana are two in number, apparently—first, that I was 
a member of a conspiracy to turn over the naval oil reserves, 
or at least the oil public lands, to corrupt interests; and sec- 
ond, that I urged the Senate to pay some attention to testimony 
given by Mr. Doheny that reserves, or some of them, were likely 
to be drained by wells on private lands either adjacent to 
reserves or within the reserves, 

As to the conspiracy which the Senator asserts took form 
and shape immediately upon the Democrats coming into charge 
of the Government in 1913, it was a conspiracy, as I understand 
the position of the Senator, for anybody to endeavor to provide 
for the appropriation or disposition of those lands, running into 
the tens of millions of acres out in the West, believed to con- 
tain coal, oil, sodium, potash, and phosphates, for the bill 
which was introduced dealing with lands of that character 
covered all of these mineral substances; and the mere fact that 
Democratic officials undertook to frame a law for the disposi- 
tion of lands of that character, which the previous Republican 
administration had been endeavoring to deal with, is sufficient 
justification for denouncing that effort as a conspiracy. 

A conspiracy is defined in the law as a combination of per- 
sons either for the purpose of accomplishing an unlawful object, 
or a lawful object by unlawful means. 

I want to offer for the Recorp here the original bill for the 
leasing of lands of this character, introduced by myself on 
March 16, 1914, and I ask that it be made an appendix to my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I challenge any 
Senator to point out what there is in this bill which gives rise 
to any suggestion that there was any conspiracy, or purpose, 
even, to get these lands into the hands of corrupt interests. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 0 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I think my charge was, in the 
statement made the other day, that there was a conspiracy of 
private oil interests to bring about this very condition which 
has come about, aided and abetted, perhaps, by high Demo- 
cratic officials in the last administration, and by the leaders in 
both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. President, in answer to the Senator’s challenge just now 
to find anything in the bill introduced in 1914 to which excep- 
tion could be taken, I would only use the Senator's own words 
on September 3, 1919, on this floor, when the Senator from 
Montana said, in answer to the charge of the late Senator La 
Follette, of Wisconsin, that this was in the interest of the 
interests, naming the Standard Oil Co, and others, that he had 
introduced a bill as early as 1913 or 1914 similar in most 
respects to this bill. That bill went into the question evidently 
of oil, because the bill passed February 25, 1920, is the leasing 
bill we are discussing at this time, which provides, among other 
bay 17 the leasing of wells even in the naval reserves 

, 2, and 3. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is repeating a part 
of his speech, but I answer his remark made upon interrupting 
me as follows. I quote from the speech: 

Thus the record shows that the conspiracy of private interests to 
grab the oll within the naval reserves of the Nation was entered into 
and consummated long before the Republican National Convention of 
1920—entered into and consummated with the active aid and assistance 
of Democratic Cabinet officers and Democratic leaders in both branches 
of Congress. 


It will be observed, Mr. President, from this bill that it has 
not a thing on earth to do with the naval oil reserves. Indeed, 
the first paragraph of the bill expressly provides: 


That deposits of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potassium, or sodium in 
land owned by the United States and not otherwise reserved shall be 
subject to disposition in the form and manner provided by this act to 
citizens of the United States. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. May I ask the Senator when 
the naval reserves were set aside? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They were withdrawn from entry 
in 1909 and 1910, so that they were not subject to disposition 
under this act. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. But when were they set aside 
as reserves? That is the question I am asking. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The naval reserves Nos. 1 and 2, 
my recollection is, were set aside by order of President Taft 
in 1912. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Was there not an order of 
President Wilson and of the Secretary of the Navy, or at the 
suggestion of the Secretary of the Navy, setting aside these 
same reserves, 1, 2, and 3, for purposes of the Navy? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There was not. My recollection 
is President Wilson in 1919 set aside the oil-shale reserves. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. In the Senator's bill, which he 
introduced in 1914, was there any mention made of the naval 
reserves that had been set aside? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There was not. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I am going only by the Sena- 
tor’s own statement that he introduced a bill in 1913 or 1914, 
as he recalled it on that day, which was very similar to the 
bill then under discussion, in 1919, which was finally passed on 
February 25, 1920, and at that time, the Senator will not deny, 
there was some provision with reference to the naval reserves. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator will call attention to 
what there is about the naval reserves there, I am talking 
now about the charge of the Senator that as soon as the 
Democratic administration got in, it entered into a conspiracy 
with private interests to grab the naval oil reserves. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, the charge was 
made by the late Senator La Follette that the oil interests were 
all around here and were in a conspiracy. If I remember 
rightly, he used that language, although he might not have 
used that word. ‘That was certainly the substance and the 
meaning conveyed. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. The Senator having referred to 
my remarks, I quote as he quoted them: 

The genesis of this bill goes back to a bill which was introduced in 
1913 or 1914, it being in all essential particulars like this, although, 
of course, differing some in details, That bill was introduced by myself. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That was the language of the 
Senator himself. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; of course, it was the lan- 
guage of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And I assumed the Senator 
meant just what he said, that it was in all respects similar to 
the bill which was just then being discussed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Differing in detail. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And in diseussing that bill, 
which was before the Senate on September 3, 1919, the Senator 
did argue in favor of leasing the oil in the reserves themselves. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator argued in favor of 
making provision so that wells outside should not drain the oil 
from inside the reserves. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. But to do that the wells that 
were in the reserves would be leased to private interests. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Wells should be leased so far as 
was necessary to protect the reserves. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And the Senator used as one 
of his authorities on that occasion Mr. Phelan. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; the Senator has told us so. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Senator used Mr. Phelan. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator used as his authority 
Mr. Phelan, who was the oil expert for the Shipping Board, and 
he used Mr. Doheny, a man experienced in the oil business; 
and the Senator from Montana believed that the statements of 
those two gentlemen with respect to the matter were entitled 
to the consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And the Senator so stated. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And the Senator so stated. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, And that the committee had 
made no mistake in incorporating that provision in the meas- 
ure which provided for the leasing of the oil reserves. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, no; they did not incorporate 
any such provision in the bill. I shall call attention to the 
provision in the bill. The bill made no proyision for the 


leasing of the reserves. I will tell the Senator presently just 
what it did provide with respect to that. 

Mr. President, not only did this bill which I introduced on 
March 16, 1914, expressly exclude the naval oil reserves and 
all other reserves and deal only with the general public lands, 
but it contained no provision whatever like section 17, section 
18, and section 18-a of the act that was finally passed, which 
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has provoked the animadversions of the Senator from Indiana. 
It did provide as follows: 


Sec. 20. That no person, association, or corporation, except as 
herein provided, shall be permitted to take or hold any interest, as a 
stockholder or otherwise, in more than one lease of each of the de- 
posits herein named and described, during the life of such lease, and 
any interest held in violation of this provision shall be forfeited to 
the United States by appropriate proceedings instituted by the Attorney 
General for that purpose in any court of competent jurisdiction, ex- 
eept that any such ownership or interest hereby forbidden, which may 
be acquired by descent, will, judgment, or decree, may be held for two 
years and not longer after its acquisition. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, did not the Sen- 
ator on that occasion use these words, after referring to Mr. 
Doheny, and having referred immediately before that to Mr. 
Phelan: 


In this situation of affairs, Mr. President, it occurs to me that the 
committee have acted wisely in providing that the wells already upon 
the reserves should be leased and that the President should have the 
authority to direct the drilling of other wells whenever, in his judg- 
ment, it becomes necessary to subserve the public interest. I do 
not believe, therefore, that those provisions of this bill are open to any 
serious objection. 


This in response to the late Senator La Follette’s objection 
that the bill was written in the interest of the interests. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Quite so; but does the Senator 
find anything there to show that I advocated the leasing of the 
reserves? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Only what the Senator said 
himself. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, of course; what the Senator 
said himself was that the wells there should be leased. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And new ones opened up if 
necessary. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not care to follow that further, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Montana yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Of course, it is perfectly clear 
to everybody except the Senator from Indiana that the object 
of the suggestion of the Senator from Montana was to conserve 
the Government interests by preventing the draining of oils in 
the reserves by wells outside the reserves. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It would not oecur to the 
mind of any other living person who has read that statement, 
and the statements with it, than the mind of the Senator from 
Indiana, that there was any suspicious purpose connected with 
the suggestion which he quoted as having been made by the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The remarks made by me and 
quoted by the Senator from Indiana bear honestly no such in- 
terpretation as that I ever advocated the leasing of the naval 
oil reserves. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Montana will yield for just an observation in answer to 
the Senator from Arkansas, it is perfectly proper to say that 
evidently the Senator had in mind conserving oil in the reserves 
from being drained by wells just outside, but this leasing act 
provided for turning over the wells outside the reserves to 
people who were called trespassers by the late Senator from 
Wisconsin, and some of them had even signed papers to get the 
titles believing they were election warrants, or something of 
that kind, and that is openly charged here; and then they were 
ultimately turned over to the large interests. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, not only was the 
provision to which I have just called attention found in the 
original bill, but reference has been made to the fact that Sena- 
tor La Follette expressed some apprehension that the lands 
would pass into the control of great monopolies and trusts. 
However, the act as passed undertook to provide for that situa- 
tion.of affairs in section 27, which reads as follows: 


Sec. 27. That no person, association, or corporation, except as herein 
provided, shall take or hold more than one coal, phosphate, or sodium 
lease during the life of such lease in any one State; no person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation shall take or hold, at one time, more than three 
oil or gas leases granted hereunder in any one State, and not more 
than one lease within the geologic structure of the same producing oil 
or gas field; no corporation shall bold any interest as a stockholder 
of another corporation in more than such number of leases; and no 
person or corporation shall take or hold any interest or interests as a 
member of an association or associations or as a stockholder of a eor- 
poration or corporations holding a lease under the provisions hereof, 
which, together with the area embraced in any direct holding of a 
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lease under this act, or which, together with any other interest or 
interests as a member of an association or associations or as a stock- 
holder of a corporation or corporations holding a lease under the pro- 
visions hereof, for any kind of mineral leased hereunder, exceeds in the 
aggregate an amount equivalent to the maximum number of acres of 
the respective kinds of minerals allowed to any one lessee under this 
act. Any interests held in violation of this act shall be forfeited to 
the United States by appropriate proceedings instituted by the Attorney 
General for that purpose in the United States district court for the 
district in which the property, or some part thereof, is located, except 
that any ownership or interest forbidden in this act which may be 
acquired by descent, will, judgment, or decree may be held for two 
years and not longer after its acquisition. 


It will be seen that thus far the act follows pretty much the 
original law. It continues: 


Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to limit 
sections 18, 18a, 19, and 22 or to prevent any number of lessees under 
the provisions of this act from combining their several interests so far 
as may be necessary for the purposes of constructing and carrying on 
the business of a refinery, or of establishing and constructing as a 
common carrier a pipe line or lines of railroads to be operated and 
used by them jointly in the transportation of oil from their several 
wells, or from the wells of other lessees under this act, or the trans- 
portation of coal: Provided further, That any combination for such 
purpose or purposes shall be subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior on application to him for permission to form the same: 
And provided further, That if any of the lands or deposits leased under 
the provisions of this act shall be subleased, trusteed, possessed, or con- 
trolled by any device permanently, temporarily, directly, indirectly, 
tacitly, or in any manner whatsoever, so that they form part of, or 
are in anywise controlled by any combination in the form of an unlaw- 
ful trust, with consent of lessee, or form the subject of any contract or 
conspiracy in restraint of trade in the mining or selling of coal, phos- 
phate, oil, oil shale, gas, or sodium entered into by the lessee, or any 
agreement or understanding, written, verbal, or otherwise to which 
such lessee shall be a party, of which his or its output is to be or 
become the subject, to control the price or prices thereof or of any 
holding of such lands by any individual, partnership, association, cor- 
poration, or control, in excess of the amounts of lands provided in this 
act, the lease thereof shall be forfeited by appropriate court proceedings. 


While Senator La Follette had some misgivings about the bill 
in its earlier stages, when it was perfected and ready for pas- 
sage he expressed quite a different view about it. 

I called attention heretofore to some similar expressions from 
former Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, as the bill was about to be 
put on its final passage, when I rose and asked that final action 
upon the bill be deferred until Senator Kenyon had an oppor- 
tunity to point out any particulars in the bill which in his judg- 
ment might permit such a result as that and to offer any 
amendment that might occur to him to obviate such result. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me 
just a moment. He did not make any suggestion and he did 
not offer anything in support of any doubt that he might 
have concerning the measure, and apparently whatever doubt 
Senator La Follette had was very largely dissipated as well. I 
read from page 4251, as follows: 

Let me add, Mr. President, while I am on my feet, that my only 
purpose in making that suggestion now is in order that time may be 
given to the consideration of the bill that might otherwise be taken up 
by the call of the roll and in other ways. I think great progress 
has been made in the consideration of this subject, and that we have 
before us a bill here that gives promise of legislation at this session. 
This bill is a wide departure from the position taken by the advocates 
of the legislation at the conclusion of the Sixty-fifth Congress, and I 
am encouraged by the improvement which has been made during the 
time since March in the direction of a better protection of the public 
interests over the measure that was presented at that time by the 
committee, the personnel of which is almost entirely the same as it 
was then—I think there are only four new members upon the com- 
mittee—to hope that a day or two more given to the consideration of 
this measure may work out some further improvements. — 

I wish to commend the committee for the excellent provisions the 
bill contains. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 


tana yield to me at this point? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 


Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Indiana insisted that 
some of the services rendered by the Senator from Montana 
might not have been approved. Let me read from a speech 
delivered in the Senate of the United States on February 11, 
1924, by the late Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. La Follette, sr., 
adverting to the services in this very matter rendered by the 
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senior Senator from Montana. The Senator from Wisconsin 
was speaking upon the resolution requesting the President to 
ask for the resignation of Secretary of the Navy Denby. The 
Senator from Wisconsin said: 


In order that I might keep within compass upon a subject which 
tempts me to extended discussion, I have reduced to manuscript all that 
I have to say, and shall follow my prepared remarks, unless in a way 
compelled to make digression. 

Mr. President, before I discuss the pending resolution I wish to say 
a word in commendation of the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wats] for the great public service he has performed in conducting 
the investigation into the entire subject of the leasing of our naval oil 
reserves, 

This investigation has taken a full year of time and of his energy. 
He has conducted it under conditions of great difficulty and against 
obstacles which must at times have seemed almost insuperable. It has 
made heavy inroads upon his strength and health and has demanded 
the sacrifice of all other interests, 

It may well be that the widespread ramifications of the scandal which 
has been recently unearthed largely through the efforts of the senior 
Senator from Montana may impose upon him too heavy a burden. He 
must not be hampered by lack of capable and trustworthy assistants. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, with reference to the charge made that the 
policy of leasing the naval oil reserves did not originate with 
Mr. Fall and his associates, but had its origin before they came 
into control and was initiated by Democratic officials of the 
Government, let me say this. 

But before I pass to that I want to refer to the press report 
of a statement made recently by ex-Secretary Fall or given in 
the deposition that was taken at his home in Hl Paso recently, 
to the effect that there was not even anything new about the 
order of the President by which the administration of the naval 
oil reserve was turned over to the Department of the Interior 
and taken out of the custody of the Secretary of the Navy, 
where it was placed by the act of Congress. 

That seemed to me so startling a statement—quite in line, 
however, with the argument of the Senator from Indiana—that 
I called up Mr. Finney and asked him what the facts about the 
matter are. I have the following letter from him, which I ask 
the clerk to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read, as re- 
quested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 3, 1028. 
Hon. THOMAS J. WALSH, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran SENATOR WALSH: Referring to your inquiry over the phone 
of this afternoon, I have to advise you that I do not know of any order 
signed by former President Wilson transferring jurisdiction of any or 
all naval reserves from the Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of 
the Interior. There was submitted to President Wilson by Hon. Jobn 
Barton Payne, then Secretary of the Interior, on February 16, 1921, a 
recommendation that 120 acres in section 28, in naval reserve No. 2, be 
leased under section 18 or section 18a of the leasing act of February 25, 
1920, to the Consolidated Mutual Oil Co. et al., claiming under mining 
locations. It was stated in the letter that the Secretary of the Interior 
thought the entire section should be leased because of conditions set 
forth, but that the Secretary of the Navy would only agree to leasing 
120 acres. This recommendation was approved by President Wilson. 
See page 222, volume 1, hearings before the Public Land and Surveys 
Committee, United States Senate (1924); see also pages 3185-3186, 
volume 3 of the same publication. 

Very truly yours, 
E. C. FINNEY, 
First Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. In order to understand the base- 
lessness of the charge to which I am now directing the atten- 
tion of the Senate, attention must be given to the provisions of 
the leasing law. I refer now to the act of February 25, 1920, 
and not the act of June 4, 1920, under which the so-called naval 
oil leases were executed. That law, dealing, as I have indi- 
cated, with the general public lands and not specifically with 
the lands within the naval oil reserve, contemplated that pros- 
pectors might go out on the general public domain in regions 
where they thought oil might be found, but where the existence 
of oil had not been demonstrated at all, and there prospect for 
oil. Under the act a prospecting permit could be given for an 
area not to exceed 2,560 acres. If oil were found by a pros- 
pector he could then have a lease of one-fourth of the area 
within his prospecting permit, paying therefor a royalty of 1214 
per cent, and the remainder of the land within his prospecting 
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permit and within the same geological structure where it had 
been demonstrated that oil would be found could be leased in 
limited areas by public auction to the highest bidder. I read 
the provisions in relation to leases within areas known to be 
valuable for the oil contained within them: 


“Sec. 17. That all unappropriated deposits of oil or gas situated within 
the known geologic structure of a producing oil or gas field and the 
unentered lands containing the same, not subject to preferential lease, 
may be leased by the Secretary of the Interior to the highest respon- 
sible bidder by competitive bidding under general regulations to quali- 
fied applicants In areas not exceeding 640 acres and in tracts which 
shall not exceed in length two and one-half times their width, such 
leases to be conditioned upon the payment by the lessee of-such bonus 
as may be accepted and of such royalty as may be fixed in the 
lease, which shall not be less than 12% per cent in amount or value 
of the preduction, and the payment in advance of a rental of not 
Jess than $1 per acre per annum thereafter during the continuance of 
the lease, the rental paid for any one year to be credited against the 
royalties as they accrue for that year. 


That is to say, Mr. President, whenever oil was discovered 
in a certain field the lands within that geological structure, 
naturally supposed to contain oil just the same as the area 
within which it was found, should be offered for leasing to the 
highest bidder after public advertisement at public auction. 

There was another provision in the law which needs atten- 
tion. Under the provisions of then existing law prospectors 
had gone out upon the public domain and had been conducting 
operations upon what is called wildcat territory with a view 
to the discovery of oil. 

I might say that prior to the enactment of this legislation 
and prior to the withdrawal of these great areas oil land could 
‘be appropriated under what is known as the placer mining 
law. That law, when it was enacted, contemplated the appro- 
priation of lands valuable for the placer mineral contents. The 
gold prospector would go out in the hills, follow the bed of a 
stream, encounter auriferous sands there, and, panning the 
sand, would find gold. That would be his first act—that is, he 
made his discovery—he found gold. Whereupon he marked 
out a certain area allowed to him by the law and he eventually 
became entitled to a patent to that particular ground. That 
act was equally applicable to the appropriation of oil lands, 
but it was regarded upon all hands as entirely inappropriate 
to the purpose, and therefore this new legislation was demanded 
by a powerful public sentiment and a perfectly justifiable 
public sentiment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, right there, if 
the Senator from Montana will yield, I desire to ask, Was there 
not a tremendous public sentiment against it in the various 
States, as evidenced by the many telegrams and communica- 
tions put into the RECORD? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There was a powerful public senti- 
ment in the West against any leasing law, the people there in- 
sisting that the old law which gave a title in fee should be 
continued in some form. That was the position in the West. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. As a matter of fact, it was 
charged on this floor, was it not, I will ask the Senator from 
Montana, and so far as I know not successfully denied, that 
there were any number of trespassers on those public lands 
outside of the oil reserves who would be given prior rights 
under this legislation? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I am just going to tell about those 
trespasses. There were no trespassers at all. The law granted 
to every citizen of the United States the right to go upon the 
public lands and to appropriate those lands as the law pro- 
vided. Accordingly, a large number of persons went upon those 
lands and tried to discover oil on them, just as they had tried 
to discover gold on them; just the same as they had tried to 
discover silver upon them or copper or cinnabar and lead and 
other metals and mineral substances. It takes a long time to 
get down to where the oil is, and so they reversed the process 
ordinarily followed and marked out an area of ground, in the 
first place 20 acres allowed under the placer mining law, and 
then proceeded to drill, but the prospector had no right to that 
particular land at all until he struck oil, although he was en- 
titled to occupy the ground for the purpose of doing prospecting. 
When this act was passed, many of those people had gone to 
great expense. They had been obliged to bring machinery in 
to do the work; they had been obliged to build roads; they 
had been obliged to bring in water for the purpose of conduct- 
ing their operations; they had to bring in supplies of various 
kinds ; and these expenditures had to be met, although they had 
not yet discovered oil. So it was provided in section 18 of 
the law that in such cases persons who had thus occupied 
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tracts of land under the existing laws, with a view to finding 
oil upon them, and had made expenditures, would be entitled 
to a preference in the lease of those particular lands. That 
was provided in section 18. 

Now, I desire to say that the bill that I introduced had 
nothing to do with that question. There is no provision in the 
bill I introduced that has any-relation to section 18 incorpo- 
rated here; and yet I am not prepared to say that some pro- 
yision ought not to have been made for those people. Section 
18 reads as follows: a 

That upon relinguishment to the United States, filed in the General 
Land Office within six months after the approval of this act, of all 
right, title, and interest claimed and possessed prior to July 3, 1910, 
and continuously since by the claimant or his predecessor in interest 
under the preexisting placer mining law to any oil or gas bearing 
land upon which there has been drilled one or more oil or gas wells to 
discovery embraced in the Executive order of withdrawal issued Sep- 
tember 27, 1909, and not within any naval petroleum reserve 


Observe, Mr. President, not within any naval petroleum 
reserve 
and upon payment as royalty to the United States of an amount equal 
to the value at the time of production of one-eighth of all the oil or 
gas already produced except oil or gas used for production purposes 
on the claim, or unavoidably lost, from such land, the claimant, or his 
successor, if in possession of such land, undisputed by any other 
claimant prior to July 1, 1919, shall be entitled to a lease thereon 
from the United States for a period of 20 years, at a royalty of not 
less than 1214 per cent of all the oll or gas produced except oil or 
gas used for production purposes on the claim, or unavoidably lost: 
Provided, That not more than one-half of the area, but in no case to 
exceed 3,200 acres, within the geologie ofl or gas structure of a pro- 
ducing oil or gas field shall be leased to any one claimant under the 
provision of this section when the area of such geologic oil structure 
exceeds 640 acres. Any claimant or his successor, subject to this limi- 
tation, shall, however, have the right to select and receive the lease 
as in this section provided for that portion of his claim or claims equal 
to, but not in excess of, said one-half of the area of such geologic oil 
structure, but not more than 3,200 acres. 

All such leases shall be made and the amount of royalty to be paid 
for oil and gas produced, except oil or gas used for production pur- 
poses on the claim, or unavoidably lost, after the execution of such 
lease shall be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior under appropriate 
rules and regulations: Provided, however, That as to all like claims 
situate within any naval petroleum reserve the producing wells thereon 
only shall be leased, together with an area of land sufficient for the 
operation thereof, upon the terms and payment of royalties for past 
and future production as herein provided for in the leasing of claims. 
No wells shall be drilled in the land subject to this provision within 
660 feet of any such leased well without the consent of the lessee: 
Provided, however, That the President may, in his discretion, lease the 
remainder or any part of any such claim upon which such wells have 
been drilled, and in the event of such leasing such claimant or his 
successor shall have a preference right to such lease. 


That is as far as is necessary to read in order to make clear 
what I have to say about it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator a question right there, if I may. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SrerHENs in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The late Senator La Follette 
offered an amendment to strike out section 18 of the bill. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have been looking over the 
Recorp, but I have been unable to find any such amendment. I 
dare say, however, that that is true. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And the Senator from Montana 
did vote against the amendment? è 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not know anything about 
that; but it is a little late now to talk about a bill that was 
passed here in 1920. However, Mr. President, I wish to say 
this much, that the Recorp discloses that the bill as it was 
finally framed was so unobjectionable to every Member of the 
Senate that it passed without even a roll call. Not only upon 
the final passage of the bill, but upon the conference report as 
well, there was no roll call. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. So was the amendment on 
June 4 agreed to without a roll call. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; so was the amendment 
on June 4; and I desire to say, Mr. President, that there were 
then in the Senate men as regardful of the public interests as 
the Senator from Indiana ever will be, 
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The vote on the conference report is reported at page 2742 
of the Record of February 11, 1920. The conference report was 
signed by— 

Rund Smoor, I. L. Lenroot, H. L. Myers, and KEY PITTMAN, man- 
agers on the part of the Senate. 

N. J. SINNOTT, ADDISON T. Saura, J. A. Elston, and Epwarp T. 
TAYLOR, managers on the part of the House. 

The Vick PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


In exactly the same way, Mr. President, the bill passed 
originally without a voice being raised in opposition; but now, 
after eight years, the Senator from Indiana comes here and 
assails the bill as a conspiracy between Democratic officials and 
predatory oil interests. 

Mr. President, having this matter in mind 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, does the Senator know how 
the Senators from Indiana voted on that bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There was no vote, and so, of 
course, they voted for it; that is, they must be regarded as 
having voted for it. 

Mr, President, the charge that Democratic officials conspired 
to turn over the naval oil reserves to corrupt interests is not 
at all new with the Senator from Indiana. In the midst of the 
hearings conducted four years ago the Republican National 
Committee sought to convey that idea to the public, as will 
appear from the Reoorp of February 25, 1924, at page 3046. 
I read as follows: 

NAVAL OIL LAND LEASES—PBRSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. Walsn of Montana. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. I call attention to an article appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post this morning, being an Associated Press dispatch with 
appropriate headings, as follows: — 

Law Covunixa Navat OIL RESERVE LEASES CREDITED To WaLSH—SENa- 
ron's “Boast” CITED BY THE REPUBLICAN CoMMITTEER—Drive ON 
DAUGHERTY TO BE RENEWED To-pay—WHEELER TO Mopriry RESOLU- 
TION IN REGARD TO NAMING OF INVESTIGATORS 

(By the Associated Press) 

The news bureau of the Republican National Committee issued a 
statement yesterday declaring the act which gives the Secretaries of 
the Navy and Interior the power to lease public oil reserves was 
fathered by Senator WatsH (Democrat) of Montana. That section 
under which Secretary Denby acted in signing the Doheny and Sinclair 
leases, the statement said, was written by former Secretary Josephus 
Daniels. 

Speaking of the policies with respect to leasing, the statement said if 
there was anything wrong with them the blame should fall on Senator 
Warsa and Mr. Daniels. 

“The leasing act received its first application“ 

The statement continued— 

“under the administration of Josephus Daniels and John Barton Payne, 

of the Navy and Interlor Departments, respectively. Under their ad- 

ministration Government oil lands, both within and without the naval 


oil reserves, were leased to private interests, to be developed by them 


on a royalty basis,” 
POLICIES CREDITED TO WALSH 

Senator WALSH, the statement said, in a debate on the leasing act, 
“boasted of the fact that he was the originator of the policy of leasing 
public oil lands to private interests.“ Secretary Daniels, it said, told 
Chairman Butter, of the House Naval Committee, that private inter- 
ests were draining oil from under Government lands and obtained 
enactment of the section under which Secretary Denby acted, on the 
grounds that the Navy must protect its supply. 

Under provisions of the law, the statement continued, Secretaries 
Daniels and Payne leased oil wells in naval reserves. Mr. Payne, it 
said, approved approximately 150 leases for private Interests to develop 
and operate over 14,000 acres of oil land immediately adjacent to 
Teapot Dome. 


That is the end of the article appearing in the Washington 
Post. Then I remarked: 

I have before me a copy of the article issued by the news bureau 
of the Republican National Committee to which the Associated Press 
dispatch referred. This story did not originate with the Republican 
National Committee. It originated with a Republican paper printed 
in my home town, and they repeat the misrepresentation made by that 
paper, which asserted that the leases that had been the subject of 
inguiry were made under the provisions of the general leasing law 
approved February 25, 1920, and that I was instrumental in procuring 
the enactment of that law. They cited at length the debate upon one 
feature of that law as showing my responsibility for the enactment of 
the law under which the leases were made, 

My attention having been called to the article, I wired to that par- 
ticular paper the information that the leases were not made under 
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the provisions of the act of February 25, 1920, at all, but were 
made under the provisions of the act of June 4, 1920; that they 
were not made under the provisions of the general leasing law at all, 
but were made under the provision of the naval appropriation act of 
that year. I said in the telegram that the paper had doubtless been 
inadvertently led into a mistake with respect to the matter. 

I can not, however, give to the Republican National Committee or its 
news bureau the excuse of having been led into any inadvertent mis- 
take, The misrepresentation on their part is perfectly deliberate and 
malicious, as everyone in the Senate knows who knows the facts. No 
one here who has had any part in the debate or who has listened to 
it has any kind of an idea that the leases under consideration were 
made under the provisions of the general leasing law but knows that 
they were made under the provisions of the act of June 4, 1920, which 
provoked no discussion whatever upon the floor of the Senate and had 
consideration only in connection with certain amendments that were 
offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and that were accepted 
without any debate whatever. 

Mr. Smoot. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WaLsH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. Suoor. I want to say in this connection that those amendments 
Were sent to me, as chairman of the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, by the department itself. They were department amendments, 
So far as the leasing act of February 25, 1920, is concerned, I was 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys that had 
the leasing bill in charge. I was a member of the conference. There 
was no question about the passage of that act. I believe it was unani- 
mously agreed to by both sides of the Chamber. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is referring to the act of June 
4, 1920? 

Mr. Suoor. I mean the leasing act. 


Then, Mr. President, I challenged any Member of the Senate 
on either side of the Chamber to rise in his place and correct 
any misstatement of fact that I made in respect to the matter, 
and both the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. Lenroot, and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] rose in their places and said 
that the statement I made was substantially correct. 

But, Mr, President, as I say, this is old stuff. The effort of 
the Republican National Committee, made in 1924, to broad- 
cast through this country and impress the public mind with 
the soundness of the charges now made by the Senator from 
Indiana fell flat, Of course the public was not imposed upon 
by any such representations; but another effort was made in 
that direction and matter put in the Rxconů which I dare say 
is the source of most of the information or misinformation given 
to the Senate by the Senator from Indiana. 

It will be remembered that when the hearings before the 
Public Lands Committee upon this subject first began, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] was the chairman of the com- 
mittee. He was promoted to the position of chairman of the 
Finance Committee upon the incoming of Congress in the month 
of December, 1924; and his place as chairman of the Committee 
on Public Lands was taken by Senator Lenroot, of Wisconsin, 
then the ranking member of the committee. Senator Lenroot's 
health failed him, however, at a later stage of the proceedings 
and he was succeeded by Senator Ladd, of North Dakota, 
Senator Lenroot resigned not only as chairman of the com- 
mittee but also as a member of the committee, and his place 
was taken by Senator Spencer, of Missouri. 

Senator Spencer, in an effort to relieve the Republican Party 
and its managers from some share of the odium which had been 
east upon them by these transactions, caused to be introduced 
in the record a list of some 20 questions and answers which he 
asserted had been sent by Secretary Denby to the Chairman 
of the House Naval Affairs Committee, the purpose of which 
was again to establish that the policy of leasing the naval oil 
reserves originated with the Democratic administration. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, the Senator does 
not deny that charge, does he—that the policy began in the 
Democratic administration? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of leasing the naval oil reserves? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Yes, The Senator does not 
deny the fact that Secretary Daniels did ask for the broadest 
authority and did himself lease 55 wells? Does the Senator 
deny that? y 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Secretary Daniels’s acts will be 
referred to by me directly. I will tell just exactly what Secre- 
tary Daniels did. Secretury Daniels did lease wells in naval 
reserve No. 2. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And that was in the Demo- 
cratic administration? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
administration, 

Among these twenty-odd questions was one relating to the 
leasing of a portion of nayal reserve No, 2 to the Boston-Pacifie 
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Oil Co., made the subject of comment by the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Fortunately, Mr. President, Mr. Finney, who has a perfectly 
intimate acquaintance with all the facts in this case, was at 
hand. Indeed, he was upon the stand at the time this matter 
was introduced, as follows: 


Senator Spencer. Mr. Finney, I want to get your judgment on a few 
statements which I read with a good deal of interest as coming from 
Secretary Denby, and some questions that were asked and answers 
that were given by him in response to an inquiry from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives. I should like to see 
what you think of them, The questions were asked and the answers 
given in March of this year. Here is question No. 1: 

“Is it a fact that the then Secretary of the Navy, the Hon. Josephus 
Daniels, sent similar letters to the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the Senate and the House of Representatives, dated, re- 
spectively, March 29, 1920, and March 5, 1920, stating: ‘(a) It there- 
fore becomes imperative “when viewed from an economic standpoint 
only that machinery be provided whereby wells may be drilled for pro- 
tection against drainage from adjacent lands, or to supply oil for the 
Government’s needs"; (b) and that excess oil from protective wells 
may be sold or storage provided for excess oll if considered advisable’? ” 


That will indicate the general character of the questions. 
But I want to invite especial attention to question No. 5, ap- 
pearing at page 3559 of the hearings, referring to the lease 
made to the Boston-Pacific Oil Co., challenged by the Senator 
from Indiana: 


Senator WalsR of Montana. The next is question 5: 

“Question No. 5. Is it a fact that Secretary Daniels approved the 
lensſug without public advertisement by the Hon. J. Barton Payne, 
then Secretary of the Interior, and drilling of new wells on naval oil 
reserves?” 

And the answer is: 

“Answer. Yes. Under date of August 21, 1920, the then Secretary 
of the Navy informed the then Secretary of the Interior that the lease 
to the Boston-Pacific Oil Co. covering the drilling of five new wells on 
section 32 of naval petroleum reserve No. 2 was satisfactory to the Navy 
Department." 

What have you to say as to the imputation there made that the 
policy of leasing the naval oil reserves without competitive bidding was 
inaugurated and initiated by Secretary John Barton Payne? 

Mr, FIX XET. I do not think there is anything to that. I think the 
action in making these leases of these five wells and the 120 acres 
of section 28 was entirely correct and appropriate. 

Senator WALSH of Montana. What do you think of putting out a 
statement the purpose of which is to inform the public that the policy 
of leasing naval reserve No. 3, as it was by Secretary Fall to the Mam- 
moth Oil Co. without competitive bidding, out in New Mexico, and sub- 
sequently giving Doheny all leases on No. 3, was a policy inaugurated 
by Secretary Payne? 

Mr. Finney. I do not think there was any action by Secretary Payne 
or the President under the other law at all. 

Senator WatsH of Montana. Tell us about the matters referred to 
in the answer about drilling five new wells and leasing all the tract 
in naval reserve No. 2, It first refers to drilling five wells, and then 
to leasing 120 acres, 

Mr. FINNEY. The leasing law, section 18, is already in the record 
several times, and it authorized the Secretary of the Interior to lease 
any wells that were then producing in the naval reserves. 

Senator WALsH of Montana. He must lease them to whom? 

Mr. Finney. To the owner of the mining location. 

Senator WatsH of Montana. So there could be no possibility of a 
competitive bid there? 

Mr. Fix NET. No, sir. 

Senator WALSH of Montana. The law would not permit of it? 

Mr. FINNEY. No room for any. Secondly, the President was, by 
the same section, given authority to lease additional wells within the 
area ef any mining location which had upon it one or more produc- 
ing wells, Thirdly, the President was given authority by the same 
section to lease the remainder of the area of any mining claim which 
had upon it one or more producing wells. 

Now, that was the law. The first step under the leasing law was, 
naturally, an application for leasing of producing wells. Then the 
Boston-Pacific, getting down to this case, which had been given a 
lease for certain producing wells within the limits of a mining claim 
in reserve. No. 2, held by that company, applied for the privilege or 
the right to drill five new wells to presumably offset the production 
on other lands, That matter was taken up with the Navy Department 
and with the Interior Department, and Secretaries Payne and Daniels 
agreed to leasing the wells. 

Senator WatsH of Montana. Was there any room under the law for 
competitive bidding In these cases? 

Mr. Finney. No; the preference, I should have stated, was granted 
by statute to the owner of the mining claim, These five wells were 
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authorized to be leased and were leased to the Boston-Pacifice Of] Co., 
the owner or claimant under the mining title. 


Mr. President, the situaticn with respect to naval reserve No. 
2 is indicated upon the map here before us. The Boston-Pacific 
Co. had been granted the right to drill five offset wells on a 
tract of land there, there being wells upon the adjacent sec- 
tions that were draining that area. They were afterwards au- 
thorized to drill more wells, and eventually they were given a 
lease of the entire tract, As you will see, wells were drilled 
all around upon the adjacent property. 

Mr. President, under the law there was no room for competi- 
tive bidding. There was only one man who could get the lease, 
and that was the man who owned the mining claim. 

I have referred to this statement by Secretary Denby that 
was put in the Recorp over in the House, and brought into our 
hearings by Senator Spencer. I shall not take the time of the 
Senate to deal generally with it. In a general way, it merely 
makes the same charges that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Ropinson] made here on the floor the other day. It is simply 
a tissue of misrepresentations from beginning to end. 

Secretary Denby never prepared that statement. He never 
prepared these questions, nor the answers to the questions. 

He would not dare to come before any committee of either 
House of Congress and submit himself to cross-examination ; he 
did not know anything about the matter. He did not even 
know that naval reserve No. 2 had been leased, and so he could 
not know anything about this. That statement was prepared by 
some one in the office of the Secretary of the Interior, by some 
one who had studied the facts, and turned the statement over 
to Mr. Denby, and he offered it here. 

Mr. President, Senator Spencer was an able lawyer. He was 
ready at all times, and under all circumstances, to rise and 
defend his party against any kind of imputations, and do what 
he could to free it from any charges that might be made against 
it. It will be remembered that he yaliantly came to the aid of 
Mr. Newberry. He even made a minority report on the hearings 
in which he commended Secretary Fall for his patriotic action 
in leasing these naval oil reserves. Yet the mendacity of the 
charges made in this statement was so perfectly obvious to 
Senator Spencer, who had, I might say, some culture, as well as 
legal learning—the mendacity of the thing was so perfectly 
apparent to him that he did not even make these assertions 
or attempt upon this floor to back up the charges made in the 
pamphlet which was fathered by Secretary Denby, but which 
was prepared, as I have said, by somebody in the Department 
of the Interior; but the Senator from Indiana is perfectly 
willing to become responsible for the statements made. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I was just going to say, if the 
Senator will permit, that as long as he has commented on the 
statement made by former Secretary Denby, it might be well at 
this juncture to put that statement into the Recorp, if the Sena- 
tor has it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator will find it in House 
Doeument No. so-and-so. However, to relieve the Senator, I 
can tell him that it is all quoted here, and every statement in 
it is subjected to cross-examination by Senator Spencer and 
myself. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I just thought that in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Denby to speak for himself, it might be inserted 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So much for the charge that leases 
were made within the naval oil reserves by the Democratic 
administration without any competitive bidding. Of course, 
that is true; but the law forbade any competitive bidding. The 
law provided that only one man or corporation, and that the 
corporation which had the lease upon the property beforehand, 
could drill these wells. 

There is another charge in this connection to which I desire 
to call attention. It is embraced in the concluding sentence of 
the first extract from the speech of the Senator which I read 
at the opening of my address: 


Fifty million barrels of petroleum is a pretty liberal honorarium for 
the Democratic Secretary of the Interior to hand out to a Democratic 
committeeman and others at the head of private oll interests. 


That statement is made in connection with the charge that 
Secretary Payne leased a large portion of the Salt Creek oil 
field, as a result of which the oil within the Teapot Dome was 
drained out. There is on the wall here a map showing the 
Teapot Dome and the adjacent Salt Creek field. This lower 
ellipse is the Teapot Dome. Above the narrow portion here is 
the Salt Creek field. Salt Creek field was discovered and 
developed before the law of 1920 was enacted, and even long 
before there was any general withdrawal of public oil lands to 
await legislation. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Let me ask the Senator if it is 
not true that many of the claims were alleged to be fraudu- 
lent, and that the Democratic Attorney General was asked to 
prosecute in the name of the Government many of those claim- 
ants who were alleged to be trespassers? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is a little aside from this 
question. The question as to whether there were or were not 
fraudulent claims in the Salt Creek field has been discussed in 
the papers here recently. That is entirely aside from the ques- 
tion we are talking about, the leasing of the naval oil reserves, 

An investigation of that subject was made by the Department 
of Justice a great many years ago. There is a report on file in 
the department. I asked for it some time ago, hoping that I 
might find time to go into the very question about which the 
Senator is now talking. I was advised by the Department of 
Justice that there was no such report there. I persisted, how- 
ever, that there was such a report there, and I am glad to 
inform the Senate that just a few days ago they advised me 
that they had found the report. 

There may or may not be ground for the charge that some of 
those claims were fraudulent. I do not know. They may or 
may not have been. I do not care whether they were or not; 
it had not a thing in the world to do with this matter. I trust 
the Senator from Indiana will take up that subject and demon- 
strate, if he can, by a proper investigation that those claims 
were fraudulent and that the leases should never have been 
issued to anyone. I should like to do it myself, but there is 
some evidence that the people feel that I am too active in 
investigations. 

However, Mr. President, long before this time these lands 
were taken up under the old placer mining law, bear in mind, 
and wells were sunk all over this area. But the lands around 
the edge of the property seem never to have been taken up, 
though, of course, whenever a well is sunk, then prospectors 
rush in and appropriate the lands immediately adjacent to the 
area that has been demonstrated to be oil bearing. So the 
lands around the center of the Salt Creek field were all taken 
up, but those along the margin remained in the Government, 
when the withdrawal orders were made, and no one was there- 
after permitted to take these lands; but when the act of 1920 
was passed, those lands, not being in any reserve of any char- 
acter whatever, became open to leasing just the same as lands 
in my State, just the same as lands in Utah, just thé same as 
lands in California, all over the West; those lands became 
subject to leasing under the provisions of section 17 of the act 
of 1920. 

What did that provide? It provided that whenever there 
were any of these lands within the area of a known geological 
field, a producing field, no prospecting permit could be granted, 
but leases should be granted by competitive bidding, and it 
became the duty of Mr. Payne, when he became Secretary of the 
Interior, to offer to lease those lands to the highest bidder 
which he proceeded to do. Those who are interested in the 
matter will find a list of all the leases on page 1080 of the 
hearings, volume 1, 

Mr. President, those lands were thus put up for competitive 
bidding, advertised, the whole world was at liberty to come in 
and bid, and many did come in and bid, the royalty being fixed 
at 30 per cent of the production. The Interior Department 
recommended that the royalty be fixed at 25 per cent, the lease 
to be given to the one who would offer the greatest bonus. 

Secretary Payne took his pencil and drew it across “25 per 
cent“ and inserted “30 per cent,” and those areas were leased 
at a 30 per cent royalty, together with a bonus, the man who 
bid the highest bonus getting the land. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Senator does not deny the 
fact that those leases given at that time have drained the 
Navy's oil? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I deny it. The excuse offered by 
Fall and by Sinclair for leasing this entire area of the Teapot 
Dome, some 9,000 acres, the lower part of it 4 miles away from 
the nearest well in the Salt Creek field—4 miles away—was 
that the wells in the Salt Creek field were draining the oil out 
of Teapot Dome. That proposition has been resolutely denied 
by the representatives of the Government of the United States, 
and is to-day denied, as shown by the letter of Captain Stuart, 
which has been read in evidence here this morning. 

There was-some evidence introduced before the committee 
that wells within the Salt Creek field; that is, immediately ad- 
jacent to the line, were draining to some extent, some possibly 
appreciable extent, the oil in the naval oil reserves, but that the 
effect of wells away up in the body of Salt Creek field could be 
felt at all in the Teapot Dome was just simply absurd. So 
that these lands were thus leased by Secretary Payne. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The leases that were given by 
Mr. Payne were just outside of Teapot Dome. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. They were just outside the Teapot 
Dome and they were clear beside of the Salt Creek field, reach- 
ing down in this neighborhood [indicating] and coming into 
contact at this narrow place here. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Senator denies that those 
wells drained the Teapot Dome? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I deny that those wells drained 
the Teapot Dome, and state that that was a poor excuse offered 
as a justification for the leasing. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Was not the Senator’s main 
justification for relying on the testimony of Doheny, with ref- 
erence to draining naval reserve No. 2, the fact that the wells 
adjoining No. 2, owned by private interests, were draining the 
naval reserve? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is not appreciative 
of the fact that geological structure has a great deal to do with 
this matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That may be true, but I am ask- 
ing the Senator—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is asking me. 
we will talk about this right here. Here are the leases right 
here [indicating]. The lands adjacent here were being drilled 
up and were producing enormously, and were undoubtedly 
draining the oil from this naval reserve No. 1, as indicated 
upon the map. It was with reference to that condition of 
affairs that Mr. Doheny was talking, and not with reference to 
the Teapot Dome at all. He likewise was talking in relation to 
the wells on naval reserve No. 2, scattered all through naval 
reserve No. 2, where the Government owned each alternate sec- 
tion, and every other section was held in private ownership. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Indiana. Was not No. 3 referred to by 
Secretary Payne himself in his letter, stating that the Navy's 
oil was being drained? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was not. He had no reference 
to that at all. He had reference to nayal reserve No. 2, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I am not certain about that 
in my own mind, I was asking for information. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am giving the Senator the infor- 
mation. The situation is as I have indicated. However, that 
is the way these were leased and that is the justification. 

One of the bidders for these lands, as I am advised, was the 
Producers & Refiners Co., of which Mr. Barnett, of Denver, who 
was for quite a long while Democratic national committeeman 
from the State of Colorado, was the president. His company 
was the bidder for a considerable area of the land, and it was 
awarded to him because he was the highest bidder for that land. 
What could Secretary Payne do under the circumstances? I 
address that question to the Senator from Indiana, Will the 
Senator from Indiana give me his attention? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I was busy at the moment and 
did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was speaking about the lease to 
Mr. Barnett's company, the Producers & Refiners Co., to which 
the Senator referred. His company was the highest bidder for 
that tract. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I will just say in this connec- 
tion that I am assembling some material on that proposition 
waia I hope to be able to incorporate in an address at a later 

me. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Assuming for the purpose that 
he was the highest bidder, what could Secretary Payne do? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I say I would rather not answer 
at this time. I have a lot of information on that subject. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield just a moment for a brief statement? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I want to tell the Senator the story of an 
old colored man out in Kansas City who, in spite of the fact 
that it was right after the Civil War, still stuck to the Demo- 
cratic Party. He used to make speeches. Each time he would 
address the colored yoters with these words: “I knows that the 
Democratic Party is the party what freed the slaves, but I 
doesn't want to be drawn into that part of the argument.” Then 
he would say no more about it. It seems to me, after the Su- 
preme Court has passed on this question and Cabinet officers 
have been thrown out of the Cabinet, that the position of some 
Republicans, not many, but some of them here, is, I knows the 
Republican Party had nothing to do with this leasing of Teapot 
Dome, but I does not want to be drawn into that side of the 
argument.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have explained to the Senate just 
what justification there is for the statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Indiana that the Democratic administration gave an 
honorarium to the Democratic committeemen from the State of 
Colorado of 50,000,000 barrels of oil—said by the receiver for 
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Mr. Sinclair to have been drained by Mr. Barnett's company out 
of Teapot Dome. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. He was one of the coreceivers 
and it was incorporated in his report. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but the Senator did not say 
he was the receiver for Mr. Sinclair. s 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I said he was one of the re- 
ceivers. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; he was one of the receivers. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I will have a good many more 
facts to give the Senate before I get through with this matter, 
and with reference to the Salt Creek field, definitely and 

cally. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I hope we get facts in the Recorp. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to read from the hearings 
about these leases made by Secretary Payne, as appears in vol- 
ume 1, page 693, November 1, 1923: 


Senator WALSH. In connection with the testimony given by Mr. 
Reavis on yesterday to the effect that a bonus of $10,000,000 might 
reasonably have been anticipated if competitive bids had been asked 
for in connection with the leasing of the Teapot Dome, I offer a plat 
exhibiting the edge leases on the Salt Creek field, with the names of 
parties to whom leases were issued, and the royalty received in each 
case, as well as the aggregate royalty paid. 


I regret very much that we have not that plat here. It would 
show every lease made by Secretary Payne and the party to 
whom it was leased and the bonus that was paid. 


Senator Lenroot. That is, the rate of royalty? 

Senator Wals. Not the rate of royalty, as that is uniform except in 
the case of one lease, where the royalty was one quarter, or 25 per cent. 

During the administration of Secretary Payne notification was given 
that these leases would be offered at auction, or proposals—I do not 
recall which—the commissioner proposing 25 per cent. Secretary Payne 
approved the proposition to offer them for public sale, but in his own 
handwriting, across the order, directed that the royalty be 80 per cent, 
and the bonus for each lease is scheduled here—they all appear 30 per 
cent—and the aggregate bonuses amount to $1,687,000. 

Senator Jones. On how many acres? 

Senator WALSH. Well, I have not computed the acreage, Senator. 
will have that done. 

Senator Jones. The plat will show the acreage, will it? 

Senator WALSH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. And it can be computed? 

Senator Watsu. Yes, sir; it can be computed and I will have it 
done. 

Senator Lapp. Is it on the whole field? 

Senator WatsH, No; this exhibits what it is. It is only on the edge 
water lenses, the edge of the field to a very large extent, with that 
part that did not pass by patent or pass by adjustment under the provi- 
sions of section 18, and the royalties were as there specified, 12% per 
cent. 

Senator Joxes. Does that show the offset wells on the nava] re- 
serves? 

Senator WaLsH. No; this does not show those wells. 

Senator Jones. But it shows the wells just outside the reserve line? 

Senator WALSH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lenroot. Does it show production? 

Senator WatsH. No. 


I referred to the matter of the drainage of Teapot Dome 
from wells within the Salt Creek field. The testimony by the 
experts of the Government is that whatever drainage there 
was would be amply taken care of by the drilling of just a few 
offset wells in this narrow region of the field, just exactly as 
was done over here [indicating on map]. 

Prior to the time that Mr. Daniels quit office he became 
impressed with the idea, advanced by Mr. Doheny and by Mr. 
Phelan, to which I had temerity to call the attention of the 
Senate when the bill was under consideration, that there was 
very serious drainage taking place in the eastern portion of 
naval reserve No. 1 in the State of California. 

Secretary Daniels undertook to meet the situation and called 
for bids for the sinking of 22 offset wells within the reserve 
in order to protect it against this drainage. But, as I said 
the other day, he went out of office before that was completed. 
His successor immediately renewed the adyertisement, and 
Mr. Doheny was the successful bidder and secured leases en- 
titling him to drill the 22 wells as offset wells. The committee 
found no reason to believe that that transaction thus carried 
out by Secretary Fall and Secretary Denby had any sort of 
doubt about it. So far as the commitiee was able to discern, 


~ 


it was a perfectly legitimate transaction for the purpose of 
protecting the reserve. 

I understand that later on a question was raised as to the 
yalidity of those leases under the law, but the committee found 
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no cause for criticism of them in any shape or manner and 
never has criticized them. What they did criticize was. the 
leasing of the entire reserve upon the pretext that it was 
necessary to protect the reserve against drainage. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to call attention to some of the 
more glaring parts of the address of the Senator from Indiana. 
On page 5538 of his address made on March 29 last I find the 
following : 


The record shows, contrary to the views of the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran], that the “conspiracy” to get control of the oil reserves 
of the country was not formed in Chicago during the Republican con- 
vention of 1920, but was formed in the city of Washington during the 
Democratic administration of President Wilson; and it was partici- 
pated in by high officials of that administration and aided and abetted 
by still other Democrats of high standing. 


Reference has been made to the act of June 4, 1920, and it 
is assailed as evidence of the conspiracy thus adverted to by 
the Senator from Indiana. I do not know how we could reach 
a situation such as that suggested here unless we gave to the 
Secretary of the Navy or some one else the power to issue leases 
for offset wells, unless, of course, the Government of the United 
States went in and drilled wells. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
to that plan, was he not? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It never was proposed by anybody 
that the United States should engage in the business of taking 
oil out of the ground, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And because of that fact the 
Senator was in favor of offset wells in the reserve where 
needed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He was in favor, as a matter of 
course, of legislation which would enable the Secretary to drill 
the wells in the adjacent territory, and that the leasing of the 
wells was the way that everybody thought was wise. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And the act of February 25, 
1920, permitted the leasing also of wells just outside ef the 
reserve to drain the reserve. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The act of 1920, as a matter of 
Conroe, permitted the leasing of wells anywhere upon the public 

omain. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The act of June 4, 1920, per- 
mitted the Secretary of the Navy to lease the reserves them- 
Selves, and the other act 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suppose probably if the Senator 
from Indiana had been here he would have made some objec- 
tion that they should not lease within a certain distance of 
the naval oil reserves, and perhaps a provision of that kind 
would have been a wise one. I suppose probably he would 
have thought of it, but no one else did. The Senator from 
Wisconsin, Mr. La Follette, and the Senator from Iowa, Mr. 
Kenyon, did not think of it. The Senator from Indiana can not 
really think he is the only safeguard of the publie interest in 
this body? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No; but the Senator will admit 
a safeguard ought to have been there? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course. Now, in the light of 
what has transpired, it would have been a wise thing to keep a 
margin between the lessee on the public lands and the naval oil 
reserve. I am not sure about that. I have not given thought 
to it. It just occurred to me now. No one has heretofore sug- 
gested anything of the kind. 

So that, Mr. President, everybody at the time having econfi- 
dence in Secretary Daniels that he would not lease any more 
of those lands than was absolutely necessary to protect the oil 
within the reserves, and it being the general belief that the 
Navy Department would be careful to conserve the great oil 
deposits within the reserves, the power had to be placed some- 
where, and was given to the Secretary of the Navy by the act 
of June 4, 1920. 

Let me go on with the speech of the Senator from Indiana. 
On the same page, referring to Secretary Daniels, he said: 


He needed no legislative enactment to empower him to leaye the oil 
in the ground, where it had been for centuries. What Secretary Daniels 
wanted was power to enable him, in his discretion, to take the oil out 
of the ground. 


I want to ask the Senator from Indiana just what he would 
do under those cireumstances? Just what provision would he 
have made? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Just what I said there, If I 
understand it, the former Secretary of the Navy had time and 
again said, or at least on one notable occasion he said, that he 
tried to keep the oil in the ground until 1921. 

Mr. eee of Montana. Yes; but he found that he could 
not do 


And the Senator was opposed 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
1914 to 1921. 


But he said until 1921—from 


Mr. WALSH of Montana, Yes. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I think that was his language. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That meant until March 4, 1921, 
when the Democratic administration went out. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. As a matter of fact, prior to 
that, on June 4, a rider to an appropriation bill amending the 
leasing act proposed by him was adopted, and passed by the 
Senate, giving him permission to take oil out of the ground. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but the Senator has not 
answered my question; that is, Secretary Daniels, representing 
this situation to Congress, asked for permission to make pro- 
vision so that the situation could be met, and it was met by 
either authorizing him to drill the offset wells or to get some 
one else to drill such wells. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Or do anything else. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What would the Senator from 
Indiana have done under the circumstances? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I am not talking about that; I 
am speaking of the former Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, no; the Senator is assailing 
the act of June 4, 1920—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I do assail it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And practically charging Secre- 
tary Daniels with corruption in office. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No; I am not charging any- 
body with corruption in office. I have been very careful not to 
do that. What I have done, Mr. President, is to say that 
Secretary Daniels himself was the sponsor back of the amend- 
ment of June 4, 1920. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Giving to one man all power 
over the naval reserves. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And I am asking the Senator 
just exactly what kind of legislation he would have proposed 
to take care of that situation? 

Mr, ROBINSON of Indiana, I think I will propose some 
legislation along that line if the committee that is charged 
with the responsibility does not do so pretty soon. That is 
too much authority to rest in one man's hands, in my opinion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not think it will be abused 
after this, as it has been. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I am not so sure about that. 
I hope it never will be; it should not have been abused at all. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, does not the Senator from 
Montana think he should make it perfectly clear, if he has not 
already done so, that the fraudulent and corrupt leasing of 
Teapot Dome was not done by sanction of the statute of June 4, 
19207 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That it was done in violation 
of that statute. 

Mr. GLASS. It was done, as the Supreme Court has deter- 
mined, in violation of the statute, and the statute was seized 
upon by the men who did it as a pretense for perpetrating that 
very fraud. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; and the suggestion now, 
Mr. President, that there is something wrong with the statute 
is merely for the purpose of putting up a smoke screen to ob- 
seure the fact of the violation of that law and the corrupt 
leasing of this land in defiance of that law. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Senator from Montana 
himself has admitted it is wrong. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Admitted that what is wrong? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That the amendment of June 4, 
1920, is wrong. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What would the Senator say was 
wrong about it? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I understood the Senator to say 
the other day that he was not satisfied with the way in which 
it had worked out. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I did not. The Senator asked 
me about section 18 of the leasing act. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. What I asked the Senator 
about, or what I meant to ask him about, was the amendment 
of June 4. I will ask the Senator now if he is satisfied with 
the amendment of June 4, 1920. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is again endeavoring 
to divert attention from the matter before us, if I may say so. 
I was in no wise responsible for section 18 of the act; the 
Senator will find no such section in the bill that I introduced; 
I had no part in it Whatever. 
to be done to take care of that situation. Now, I am advised— 
aud I have no doubt that it is true—that there was fraud com- 
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I agreed that something ought . 
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mitted under the provisions of section 18 of that act. That is 
neither here nor there. Fraud has been committed under other 
acts of Congress. But just now we are trying to find out who 
is responsible for leasing the naval oil reserves contrary to 
law, not in obedience to law or in conformity with law. The 
Senator continues: 


In other words, he expressly asked for an amendment to the leasing 
act— 


Well, that is a matter of language— 


which would enable him in his discretion and at his pleasure to take 
the naval reserve oil out of the ground and do with it what he pleased, 
He asked for power not only to take it out of the ground but power to 
sell it, to store it, to exchange it, 


I should like to ask the Senator again if the Secretary of the 
Navy was to be authorized to take the oil out of the ground 
through offset wells, what he was to do with it except to sell it, 
to store it, or to exchange it? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Secretary of the Navy said, 
continued to say, and, so far as I know, yet says, that from 
1914 to 1921 he continued to do everything he could to keep the 
EES the ground, while I am saying that is just what he did 
not do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is not answering my 
question; he is criticizing this law—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I Still criticize it, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And he is calling attention to 
power invested in the Secretary of the Navy which ought not, 
he says, to be confided in him. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That is true. 

aa WALSH of Montana. I ask him what change he would 
make, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I have already told the Senator 
what change I would make. I would take a lot of power away 
from the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but the Senator would not 
take the power away from him to sell oll, would he? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I would certainly take the 
power away to give one man the complete control over the oil 
reserves of this Nation that we might have to depend upon ulti- 
mately for our national preservation, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, The Senator does not live in a 
public-land State. If he did he would know that for years simi- 
lar powers have been invested in the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the public lands can not be disposed of in any other way. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Indiana. That would not make any dit- 
ference, so far as my opinion of this law is concerned. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Indiana con- 
tinues: 


Why, he even asked for power in this amendment to go into the 
refining business, and, as if this were not sufficient, he then asked for a 
blanket authorization to “otherwise dispose of the oil and gas prod- 
ucts" in the naval reserves in whatever way it suited him. It was a 
proposal to place in the hands of one man, the Secretary of the Navy, 
all of the naval oil reserves of the United States, to be used by him in 
his discretion without let or hindrance, without any check by any gov- 
ernmental authority. 


And up to the present time there has never been a criticism 
of the execution of the law except in the case of the two 
reserves which were leased to Sinclair and Doheny. 

The Senator from Indiana continues: 


No one can claim that this proposition was in the interest of con- 
serving the oil that was in the ground. 

The Senator from Virginia supported this amendment. The Senator 
from Montana supported it. The amendment became a law through 
the process of being attached as a rider to the naval appropriation bill, 
June 4, 1920. 


What does that mean? That, of course, carries the intima- 
tion that there was a powerful dispute here upon the floor in 
relation to the act of June 4, 1920; that presumably all of the 
Republicans on the other side of the Chamber were aligned 
against it and that it had powerful supporters upon this side, 
including the Senator from Virginia and the Senator from 
Montana. If that is not what this means, can anybody explain 
what it does mean? Neither the Senator from Virginia nor the 
Senator from Montana supported the amendment in any other 
sense than that they were here when it was passed by unani- 
mous vote in the Senate and without a dissenting voice from 
any quarter, as the Senator from Indiana well knows, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Senator has no objection to 


being mentioned as one. who did support it, has he? 
Mr. WALSH of Montane: No; but 1 do not care to be mis- 
represented, 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That does not misrepresent the 
Senator. à 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; it does misrepresent me. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Senator did vote for it, did 
he not? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As I have indicated, the purpose 
of that statement was to convey the idea that there was a 
fight on the floor here and that the Senator from Virginia and 
the Senator from Montana were here standing up fighting for 
the amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. It does not say so, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It does not say so, no; and the 
Senator has not said that Franklin K. Lane was a corrupt 
official either. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Of course, he has not said that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator has not said anything 
that would lead anyone to think so. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I have just stated the facts 
and drawn the conclusions very definitely, and the conclusions 
are what the Senator objects to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So far as stating the facts is con- 
cerned, when the statement is made that the Senator from 
Montana supported it and the Senator from Virginia supported 
it, what is meant? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Either the Senator did support 
it or he did not. Did he or not? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is not the truth at all. 
Supporting it means arguing in favor of it, talking in favor of 
it, voting in favor of it, and so on, and so on, as the Senator 
very well knows. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. What does not supporting it 
mean, then, may I ask the Senator? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not care to discuss the 
matter further. 

The Senator from Indiana in his speech continues: 


No sooner was the amendment which he wrote, and which the 
Democratic Senators in this body supported, operative, than he began 
to permit the Navy's oil to be taken out of the reserves by private oil 
corporations. He did this without advertising for or permitting com- 
petitive bids. He did it merely by holding private conferences with 
representatives of private corporations, just as the thoroughly dis- 
credited Secretary Fall did later, and giving them leases in the oil 
reserves. The records of the Navy Department indisputably back up 
this assertion in case after case. 


What does that mean, Mr. President? It means that Secre- 
tary Daniels granted leases in naval reserve No. 2 and in no 
other reserve to the parties who were entitled to leases under 
the provisions of the law which authorized him to lease wells 
within the reserve where other wells were there draining the 
ground, but he could not possibly grant a lease to anyone else 
or offer it by competitive bidding of any character. 

Again, the Senator from Indiana says: 


So far as the official record shows, Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of 
the Interior in the Democratic administration, was the originator of 
the proposal to lease naval reserve oil lands to private oil interests, to 
be exploited by them. The record shows that on August 1, 1917, 
Secretary Lane communicated with other members of the Cabinet, 
namely, Secretary of the Navy Daniels, Secretary of War Baker, Sec- 
retary of Labor Wilson, Secretary of Commerce Redfield, and Secretary 
of Agriculture Houston, to the effect that naval reserve No. 2 was being 
drained by private oil wells located just outside its borders, and that 
as an offset territory within the reserve ought to be leased at once to 
private corporations. This communication was in the form of a 
formal letter which exists in the files of all these departments. 


That, Mr. President, is offered as excusing or justifying the 
leasing of this entire naval oil reserve here [indicating on map] 
and the Teapot Dome shown on the other map over there 
[indicating]. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. If the Senator refers now to 
what Fall did, of course it does not justify it; of course he was 
corrupt, and, of course, was thoroughly discredited; and I say 
that he should have a prison sentence. I have said that before. 
All of those who have betrayed the country should be brought 
to justice and in a hurry whether they are Democrats or Re- 
publicans. That is my position. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator up to this time has 
not given us very much aid in that direction. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I am doing everything I can 
to help the Senator or anybody else who is interested in bring- 
ing the criminals to justice. 

oe WALSH of Montana. Some of us got there a little 
earlier. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That may be true, but now 
that I am here I want to help, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But up to the present time the 
Senator has not endeavored to aid in any appreciable way. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. At present I am trying to show 
that not all the crooks were in any one party, and I think I 
have done so conclusively. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There may be some information 
in the possession of some citizens of the Senator’s State that 
may be valuable to him. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, That has been brought up time 
and again, and the Senator may refer to it as often as he 
desires. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Indiana in -his 
speech continued: t 


The Senator from Montana, however, is authority for the statement 
that the campaign to permit private oil interests to invade and exploit 
public oll reserves began earlier. He is authority for the statement 
that it began as soon as the Democratic Party came Into power in 
1913, and that the campaign was headed by Secretary of the Interior 
Lane and Democratic leaders in both branches of Congress, including 
the Senator himself. 


I now desire to ask the Senator from Indiana if he can pro- 
pose any law for the disposition of these public lands out West 
that are supposed to be valuable for oil other or different from 
the law that we now have, other or different from the law that 
was passed by me by the bill which was introduced in 1914. 
There was a big fight, Mr. President. I led in that fight in 
favor of the leasing system as against the system of perma- 
nent alienation of these lands; and that was the one controversy 
that was roused by this legislation. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, this admission the Senator 
made on the floor of the Senate September 8, 1919, when the leasing 
act, now a law, was being debated. 


This “ admission ’—this “admission the Senator made on the 
floor,” and so forth. 


It was in an attempted answer to this direct and serlous charge of 
the late Senator La Follette that the Senator from Montana divulged 
the fact— 


Actually wrung out of the Senator from Montana by some 
process of examination— 


divulged the fact, offered in defense of his attitude at that time, 


There was no “defense” about it, as the excerpt which the 
Senator read clearly discloses. There was nothing “ divulged.” 
There was nothing “admitted.” The statement was a perfectly 
free statement upon my part on the floor of the Senate that I 
had in 1914 introduced the prototype of the bill under consid- 
eration. 

Page 5540: 

The Senator from Montana will not deny the charge that he himself 
at the time the leasing act was up, was the chief advocate of the 
proposition to permit private oil interests to operate in naval reserves, 
upon the ground that other private oil interests, by locating wells 
immediately outside the naval reserves, were draining those reserves. 


Which, of course, implies that the Senator was fighting for 
that proposition. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Senator was fighting for 
the whole bill, was he not? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was fighting, of course, for the 
bill, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And that was part of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That was part of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And the Senator defended that 
part of the bill on the floor? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And quoted Mr. Doheny as 
authority. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But where does the Senator get 
the information that I was the principal advocate of that? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Because the Senator was the 
principal advocate of the bill, was he not? And did not the 
Senator say so? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but there are a lot-of other 
things in the bill besides that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Why, of course, there are. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And it was the other things that 
I was particularly interested in, as I have indicated, where 
there were not any oil reserves. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And the Senator was particu- 
larly interested in that feature, was he not? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Senator spoke for it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, the Senator did that 
for the purpose of misleading those who heard him or who 
would read his speech. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Senator does not deny, does 
he, that he made the speech in favor 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I do not deny that I made the 
speech read there. I do deny that there was any “admission.” 
I do deny that there was any “divulging.” I do deny that I 
was the principal advocate of that provision of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. After making that statement, 
did not the Senator wind up with this final sentence: 


That is all I care to say about this being a Standard Oil bill. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. All right. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Does the Senator assert that it 
was? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The late Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. La Follette, had just asserted that it was. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, the late Senator from Wis- 
consin has been quoted here. What he said is in the RECORD. 
The Senator from Indiana has put it in ad infinitum; and I 
have called attention to the fact that, whatever he had to say 
about it, he eventually voted for the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No; I have not put in one- 
tenth of what the Seantor had to say about this being a Stand- 
ard Oil bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; but the Senator has not put 
in that Senator La Follette voted for it, just as I did. 

The Senator continues: 

The Senator from Montana will not deny the charge that he him- 
self at the time the leasing act was up, was the chief adyocate of the 
proposition to permit private oil Interests to operate in naval reserves, 
upon the ground that other private oil interests, by locating wells im- 
mediately outside the naval reserves, were draining those reserves, and 
the only way for the Government and the Navy to obtain the oll from 
reserves was to permit their exploitation by private corporations. The 
entire debate on the leasing act, which became a law in February, 1920, 
is filled with arguments advanced by the Senator in support of this 
proposition and to support him in his arguments he quoted Mr, Edward 
L. Doheny. 


Can the Senutor call attention to any other? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Yes; I think on the 25th of 
August—I am not certain of that date—the Senator justified 
his position on the proposition of leasing the naval reserves 
along the same line. I may be mistaken about this date, how- 
ever. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator give us a refer- 
ence to that part of the RECORD? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I think I have it here. The 
Senator might go on with his speech for a minute or two, and 
I will try to find it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator continues: 


We will leave Mr. Doheny for a moment, but come back to him 
presently. Now, let us balance up the situation. The record shows 
that almost as soon as the Democratic Party came into power in 1913 
an extensive and intensive campaign began, headed by Secretary Lane, 
participated in by the Democratic leaders in both branches of Congress, 
with the Senator from Montana as its spokesman in this body, to open 
up naval oll reserves for exploitation by private oil corporations, upon 
the ground that private wells just outside those reservations weré 
draining the oil from the Navy's reserves, and it was a matter of self- 
defense to sink offset wells. 


Mr. President, I shall take no more time in discussing this 
address of the Senator. I fear I have tired the Senate long 
ago. I know of no protection that anyone has against asper- 
sions, so freely indulged in by the Senator from Indiana in his 
various addresses upon this subject, except in the self-respect 
and gentlemanly instincts of Members who speak on this floor 
under the privilege of the Constitution to be exempt from being 
called to answer in any other place for what they say here. 

I am not at all alarmed that this effort by the Senator from 
Indiana to cast aspersions upon my part in this legislation, or 
upon the part of the Democratic administration, will have any 
more effect upon the public mind than the attempt of a similar 
character that was made by the Republican National Committee 
in 1924, or by Mr. Denby when he submitted his questions and 
answers to the chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
House, or by Senator Spencer when he gave consequence to 
these questions and answers by introducing them in the hear- 
ings before the committee. I have no doubt that the public, 
except a very limited few, will form their judgment about this 
matter, as they have in the past, by the indisputable facts dis- 
closed in the investigation. 
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Mr. President, some time ago former Secretary Payne pre- 
pared a brief compendium of the laws applicable to the disposi- 
tion of the public oil lands and the naval reserves, so far as the 
law applied to the disposition of the same. I ask that the same 
be incorporated in the Recorp as Exhibit B to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXHIBIT A 
[From the New York Times, Thursday, January 12, 1928] 


Asserts OUTSIDERS DRAIN Teapot DoMe—Recetver FOR SINCLAIR Fines 
REPORT THAT GOVERNMENT Has Lost $60,000,000 ro DATE—ASSAILS 
ExPERT ESTIMATES—CALLS 50,000,000 BARRELS IN Reserve A MYTH— 
Naval. CORECEIVER DOES Nor Concur 

(Special to the New York Times) 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., January 11.—The Teapot Dome naval oll reserve 
is pictured as a “political orphan” that has been drained by wells 
in the adjoining Salt Creek field and is virtually valueless as a source 
of oil for the Navy in a special report filed in the Federal court for 
Wyoming by Albert E. Watts, who represented the Harry F. Sinclair 
interests as a receiver during the litigation which resulted in the 
return of the reserve to the Government on the ground that the lease 
was tainted with fraud. 

Watts served as receiver with Commander H. A. Stuart, of the Navy. 
If his conclusions are correct, drainage has cost the Government more 
than $60,000,000, and is continuing. 

Fifty millions of barrels of petroleum estimated by the Government 
experts to have been contained by the first Wall Creek sand under the 
reserve are missing, Watts's report relates, and infers that it is obvious 
that this petroleum was drained away by privately owned wells in the 
Salt Creek field. 

Watts ridicules as a “legal fiction” the contention of experts for the 
Government that there is not drainage from the reserve into the Salt 
Creek wells. 

Predicating his opinion upon the records of 84 wells drilled on the 
reserve and upon his experience of 25 years in the oil business, Watts 
warns the Government that there has been drainage and now is drain- 
age, and advises that the actual performance of the wells is more reli- 
able than the estimates of geologists upon whose testimony in the 
annulment trial the “legal fiction” of nondrainage was based. 

SAYS DRAINAGE BEGAN LONG AGO 

Watts's special report is supplemental to the main report. In the 
latter he and the coreceiver, Commander Stuart, were in agreement. 

“The subject provoking the chief and, I may say, the only real difi- 
culty arising between the coreceivers,” says Watts in his report, 
“developed over the methods to be employed by the receivers to pre- 
serve the receiver's estate from drainage from wells drilled outside of 
naval reserve No. 3, such wells having been drilled on lands under 
Government supervision. 

Over such lands there existed no jurisdiction by your court in so far 
as the litigation involving the receivership was concerned, It is my 
opinion, based on many months of contact with naval reserve No. 3 
and from some 25 years of observation and experience in the oil in- 
dustry, that naval reserve No, 3 is now being drained by wells located 
off the reserve, and had been drained prior to the establishment of the 
lands as a reserve, and, furthermore, it was seriously being drained at 
the time of the leasing of the reserve. 

“The high sounding and rosy representations of Government experts 
as to the petroleum content of naval reserve No. 3, made at the time of 
its being leased, have all failed to materialize, although some 84 holes 
have been drilled to test out the promising formations and prove the 
representations of the Government bureaus made for the purpose of 
compelling an unusually burdensome task for the lessee. 

CALLS OIL IN SAND BEDS A MYTH 

It is a notorious fact that, although Government bureaus repre- 
sented to the lessee that there was some 50,000,000 barrels of oil con- 
tained in the first Wall Creek sand within the reserve, not one barrel 
of oil from this sand has ever been produced, although dozens of 
wells have been drilled in and through this sand. 

“Evidence showing that oil was once present has been secured, but 
to this date the only oil being produced, or ever was produced, from the 
first Wall Creek sand was and is in the Salt Creek field, lying directly 
north and contiguous to naval reserve No. 3. 

“When the receivers took charge of the property there was being 
produced daily crude oil in approximately the amount of 3,700 barrels 
from all sands then developed. Under the program followed by the 
receivers this daily production was decreased to about 600 barrels per 
day at the closing of the receivership. 

“According to naval experts this amount of production is barely 
enough, even though it was suitable for the purpose, to fuel a battleship 
during one afternoon when such battleship was engaged in active 
maneuvers, 

“Since the receivers have taken charge they have already plugged 
five wells in the second Wall Creek sand, which have exhausted them- 
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selves and ceased to produce oll in sufficient amount to pay their operat- 
ing expenses. Of the four wells drilled into the second Wall Creek 
sand on what was presumed to be proved territory, three of these wells 
ha ve been abandoned because they have not produced enough oll to pay 
their operating expenses. 

„Protests were made by me as to the damage to the reserve, but to 
no avail. Drainage will continue, it is no respecter of academic desire 
or hopeful ambition.” 

Watts's report incorporates correspondence between representatives of 
the Government and the owners of wells in the Salt Creek field adja- 
cent to the Teapot reserve, relative to payment by the owners of these 
wells of a royalty to the Government for the increased production from 
these wells, which the Government represented would result from the 
shutting down of the Teapot wells. The Government requested such 
royalty and the owners of the Salt Creek wells politely declined to 
pay it. 


EXHIBIT B 


Tue OIL SITUATION—POLICY OF WILSON ADMINISTRATION AS TO LEASING 
Om LANDS 


The attempt to justify the secret leasing of all the naval reserves, the 
entire Teapot Dome and Elk Hills to Sinclair and Doheny, by the 
specious and confusing statement that 150 leases were made by Secre- 
tary Payne outside the naval reserves and that certain lands or wells 
were leased in a naval reserve during the Wilson administration is Uke 
comparing the making of a back fire to prevent the spread of a prairie 
fire with the deliberate starting of an incendiary fire such as caused 
the destruction of Smyrna. What the Wilson administration did was to 
follow the national policy established by Presidents Taft and Wilson 
and by the Congress when it passed the leasing law to protect and con- 
serve the naval reserves—to keep the oil for the use of the Navy for 
some great emergency; while Secretaries Fall and Denby deliberately 
defies this national policy and secretly leased the reserves, thus 
destroying the reserves. 

A simple statement of fact will make this plain. 

Before the passage by Congress February 25, 1920, of the leasing 
act authorizing the leasing of Government-owned oil lands on a royalty 
basis, the only law by which the publie could take out oil was the old 
placer mining lew, which allowed a person to make a mining location on 
20 acres, or eight persons to club together and located 160 acres— 

the same law which applied to gold or silver. If the claimant followed 
up his claim with diligence and brought in a producing well, he became 
the owner and entitled to a patent, and the Government received 
nothing. 

The leasing act changed this policy, authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue rules and regulations, to fix the royalty to be paid at 
not less than 1214 per cent of the oil taken out, and pursuant to such 
regulations to lease the public lands, Thus the Government received 
substantial royalty and retained ownership of the lands. 

Before the passage of the leasing law two things had happened— 

First. Many locations had been filed under the placer mining law 
by people who thus claimed title to the lands; to the extent that these 
claims were valid, the claimants had to be recognized; this was true 
even inside the naval reserves where locations were made in good 
faith before the reserves were created. 

Second. The Government established the national policy of setting 
aside oil lands for the use of the Navy for a future emergency, it being 
well known that our supply of commercial oil would in a few years 
be exhausted, thus— 

Naval reserve No. 1, in California: The Elk Hills, containing some 
32,000 acres, was created by President Taft September 2, 1912. 

Naval reserve No. 2, also in California, was created by President 
Taft December 18, 1912, containing roughly 30,000 acres, but more than 
20,000 acres of this was at the time privately owned, and much of the 
remainder covered by mining locations, 

Naval reserye No. 3, Teapot Dome in Wyoming, was created by 
President Wilson April 30, 1915; this contained 9,481 acres; was all 
Government land. 

Some claims under the old placer law had been filed on lands in these 
naval reserves before the reserves were created. 


WHEN PAYNE BECAME SECRETARY 


This was the situation when John Barton Payne was appointed 
Secretary of the Interior February 28, 1920 (qualified March 15, 1920). 
The leasing law (in force February 25, 1920) made it the duty of the 
Secretary of the Interior to administer the law, i. e., to issue rules and 
regulations for prospecting the leasing, and to fix the royalty to be 
paid on lands outside the naval reserves, and to decide not only as 
to the validity of claims pending under the old law but where two or 
more persons had conflicting claims, to decide between them. It was 
the policy of the Congress that lands outside the naval reserves should 
be leased—but that the naval reserves should not be leased, unless a 
claimant under the old Jaw came strictly under the terms of the leasing 
law. 
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The Republicans try to defend Secretaries Fall and Denby and at- 
tempt to make a smoke screen of the fact that Secretary Payne leased 
certain oil lands. They do not state what every one should know, now 
fully brought out by the Senate committee, that Secretary Payne made 
no secret leases, that his door was wide open, everything was public, 
and the leasing law strictly followed and the policy of the Government 
upheld and maintained; that with the approval and support of Presi- 
dent Wilson and Secretary of the Navy Daniels the naval reserves 
were fully protected, and but for Secretaries Fall and Denby would 
now be safe and intact. 

A brief reference to the leasing law and the undisputed facts make 
this clear. — 

1. The law as to lands not known to contain oil outside naval reserves 

Following the policy of Congress to develop and lease oil lands, the 
leasing act provided (sec. 13) that persons who desired to prospect for 
oll on lands not known to contain oil might obtain permits as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, under such 
netessary and proper rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to grant 
to any applicant qualified under this act a prospecting permit, which 
shall give the exclusive right, for a period not exceeding two years, to 
prospect for oil or gas upon not to exceed 2,560 acres of land wherein 
such deposits belong to the United States and are not within any known 
geological structure of a producing oil or gas field upon condition that 
the permittee shall begin drilling operations within six months.” 

If the prospector found oil or gas, section 14 provided in terms that 
he should be entitled to a lease as follows: 

“That upon establishing to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Interior that valuable deposits of oil or gas have been discovered 
within the limits of the land embraced in any permit, the permittee 
shall be entitled to a lease for one-fourth of the land embraced in the 
prospecting permit * + for a term of 20 years upon a royalty of 
5 per cent * * and shall be entitled to a preference right to a 
lease for the remainder of the land in his prospecting permit at a 
royalty of not less than 12% per cent * * the amount of the 
royalty to be determined by competitive bidding or fixed by regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary.” 

And in section 16 it is provided: 

That no wells shall be drilled within 200 feet of any of the outer 
boundaries of the lands within the permit unless adjoining lands belong- 
ing to private persons. 

2. As to public lands known to contain oil 

Section 17 of the leasing act provides: 

“That all unappropriated deposits of oil or gas situated within the 
known geological structure of a producing oil or gas field and the un- 
entered lands (Jands not entered under the old law) containing the 
same, not subject to preferential lease, may be leased by the Secretary 
of the Interior to the highest responsible bidder by competitive bidding 
under general regulations to qualified applicants in areas not exceeding 
640 acres * * > such leases to be conditioned upon the payment by 
the lessee of such bonus as may be accepted and of such royalty as may 
be fixed in the lease, which shall not be less than 12 ½ per cent in 
amount or value of the production, and the payment of $1 per acre per 
annum.” 

As to lands where locations had been made under the old placer law 
and the claimant was willing to compromise by accepting a lease under 
the leasing act, section 18 provided: 

“That upon relinquishment to the United States * of all 
right, title, and interest claimed and possessed prior to July 3, 1910, 
and continuously since * * * under the preexisting placer mining 
law to any oil or gas bearing land upon which there has been drilled 
one or more oil or gas wells to discover embraced in the Executive 
order of withdrawal issued (by President Taft) September 27, 1909, 
and not within any naval petroleum reserve, and upon payment as 
royalty * * it in possession of such land, undisputed by any 
other claimant prior to July 1, 1919, shall be entitled to a lease thereon 
from the United States for a period of 20 years at a royalty of not less 
than 12% per cent. 

{Norz.—From the foregoing sections it is clear that as to lands not 
known to contain oil Congress desired to encourage prospecting and 
gave the successful prospector the absolute right to a lease; and, as to 
lands known to contain oil but outside the naval reserves, provided in 
terms for their leasing by the Secretary of the Interior by competitive 
bidding; and required that the rights of persons who in good faith 
had made locations under the old law should be protected, and gave 
them the right to come in and surrender their claims acquired under 
the old law and accept leases under the leasing act. For the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to have refused to carry out these provisions would 
have been an arbitrary violation of the law and would have made him 
subject to action by mandamus. ] 

8. As to lands within the naval reserves 


Section 18 provides also— 
“That as to all like claims (under old placer law) situate within 
a naval petroleum reserve the producing wells thereon only shall be 
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leased, together with an area of land sufficient for the operation 
thereof, upon the terms and payment of royalties for past and future 
production as herein provided for in the leasing of claims. No wells 
shall be drilled in the land subject to this provision within 660 feet 
of any such leased well without the consent of the lessee.” 

Then this provision as to the President: 

“The authority of the President—must use his discretion.” 

The act continues: 

“ Provided, however, That the President may, in his discretion, lease 
the remainder of any part of any such claim upon which such wells 
have been drilled, and in the event of such leasing said claimant or 
his successor shall have a preference right to such lease: And provided 
further, That he may permit the drilling of additional wells by the 
claimant or his successor within the limited area of 660 feet there- 
tofore provided for upon such terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe.” / 

No claimant guilty of fraud shall have a lease. 

(Norz—From the above it is clear that where a claimant under 
the old placer law had located on lands within the naval reserve before 
the reserve was created and had brought in a producing well, he was 
entitled as of right to a lease on his producing well. The Secretary 
of the Interior had no authority to refuse such a lease and had no 
authority to grant a lease for anything beyond the producing well 
with land adjacent only sufficient for its operation. The President, 
however, in bis discretion, had the right to lease to the claimant 
the remainder of his claim or to permit the drilling of additional wells 
by the claimant within the 660 feet; this authority was vested in the 
President and denied to the Secretary.) 

Under section 18a the President was also authorized to direct the 
compromise and settlement of any controversy as to lands withdrawn 
under the order of September 27, 1909, upon such terms and conditions 
as may be agreed upon, to be carried out by an exchange or division of 
land or division of the proceeds, b 

Section 19 of the leasing act provides for the protection of persons 
who had made a bona fide claim and expended money, but not brought 
in a well. This, however, did not apply to lands within the nayal 
reserves, 

This sufficiently shows the provisions of the law and policy of the 
Government as embodied in the leasing act. 


WHAT WAS DONE UNDER THE WILSON ADMINISTRATION 


The leasing act became effective on February 25, 1920. Prior to this 
time there had been filed and were pending an enormous volume of 
claims for locations under the old placer law on lands both within and 
without the naval reserves, and many suits were pending. Rules and 
regulations, with a fixed seale of royalties providing for the carrying out 
of the law, were promptly issued under section 18, and leases were 
issued under sections 14, 17, and 18. The legal rights of claimants were 
recognized, and such was the care under which the law was executed 
that not a single public criticism resulted, notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous volume of work imposed upon the Secretary. 


NOW AS TO THE NAVAL RESERVES 


As to naval reserve No. 1: Not a single claim was allowed, nor a 
single lease made. It was left intact. 

The contrast between the two administrations, aside from the general 
policy, is shown by the record as to section 36 in this reserve. The title 
to this 640 acres passed to the State of California with the distinct pro- 
vision that it contained no minerals. When it was found to contain 
mineral oll is mineral—and became part of the naval reserve, the ques- 
tion was whether the title still belonged to the United States. Mean- 
time the Standard Oil Co. had acquired the right of the State of Cali- 
fornia to the major portion of the section, and the Doheny interests the 
remainder, and were in possession. In February, 1921, Secretary Payne 
gave all parties in interest a public hearing, and decided that the title 
had not passed to the State of California, but remained in the United 
States; that the Standard Oil Co. and the Doheny interests acquired no 
title and were wrongly in possession; and Secretary Payne directed 
the Land Office to make entry accordingly, and made formal written re- 
quest to the Department of Justice that proceedings be instituted in the 
courts, and to recover for the United States the land and oil taken out. 

After Secretary Fall came in, he reversed this action, withdrew the 
request made by Secretary Payne to the Department of Justice to pro- 
ceed against the oil companies, and permitted them to remain in pos- 
session. 

Due to the Senate investigation, counsel has recently been appointed 
to sue the oil companies to recover this land, and to do, now, what 
Secretary Payne directed be done in February, 1921. 

This naval reserve No. 1 was therefore left intact. 

As to nayal reserve No. 2: In this reserve it was found that claim- 
ants had brought in about 50 producing wells. These, under the 
mandatory provision of the leasing act, were leased to the claimants. 
With the concurrence of the Secretary of the Navy and the President, 
five offset wells were leased; that is, where it was manifest that private 
wells had been drilled so near the line of the reserve as to drain the 
Government cil from the reserve, a well was drilled just within the re- 
serve on à 25 per cent royalty basis, so that the Government would 
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receive the royalty and not permit the private interest to take the oil 
out without payment of royalty. Another claimant for 540 acres in sec- 
tion 28 was compromised with and given lease on 120 acres. 

With these exceptions, naval reserve No. 2 was left intact. 

In this reserve the Honolulu Oil Co. claimed title to 17 quarter 
sections (some 2,000 acres), and applied for a patent. Secretary 
Payne, after a public hearing, decided the claim invalid and the com- 
pany not entitled to a patent and denied the same. The only criti- 
cism directed against the Wilson administration in the oil matter grew 
out of this Honolulu decision, and that, of course, came from the oil 
company and its friends. 

As to naval reserve No. 3—the Teapot Dome, Wyo.: All of the 
claims on this reserve were rejected and no leases made: Among other 
claimants filed against this reserve was John C. Shaffer, who testified 
before the Senate committee; he said his claim was later recognized 
by Secretary Fall, and he was paid some $92,000 by Sinclair, 

The Wilson administration left reserye No. 3 intact. 


ACTION OF REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION—-STRIKING CONTRAST 


Within less than three months after the close of the Wilson admin- 
istration, upon the recommendation of Secretaries Fall and Denby, 
President Harding issued an Executive order purporting to transfer 
all of the powers and discretion the law imposed upon the President 
under the leasing act, and the powers and discretion conferred upon 
the Secretary of the Navy by the act passed June 4, 1920, to Secretary 
Fall. How Secretary Fall used this power in disposing of the naval 
reserves is well known, Whether this Executive order has any validity 
will be decided by the courts. 

As to naval reserve No. 1: Secretary Fall reversed the decision of 
Secretary Payne as to section 36, and secretly gave that to the Standard 
Oil Co. and to Doheny, and secretly leased all of the remainder of 
reserve No. 1 to Mr. Doheny's companies, 

In naval reserve No, 2: Where Secretary Payne had leased only the 
producing wells, Secretary Fall leased claimants their entire claims, 
and then leased the remainder of the reserve; and as to the 17 quarter 
sections claimed by the Honolulu Oil Co., which Secretary Payne had 
held invalid, Secretary Fall reversed to the extent of making the com- 
pany a lease for the entire 2,000 acres. 

As to naval reserve No, 3, which the Wilson administration had 
left intact, Secretary Fall secretly leased the entire reserve to the 
Sinclair interests. 


Mr. HEFLIN. 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence’ of a 


Barkle, Edge McMaster Steiwer 
Bayar Fess MeNar Stephens 
Bingham Fletcher Mayfield Swanson 
Black Frazier oses Thomas 
Blaine George Neely Tydings 
Blease Gerry Norbeck Tyson 

Borah Glass e Vandenberg 
Bratton Gooding die Wagner 
Brookhart Harris Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Broussard Harrison Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Bruce Hayden Pittman Warren 
Capper Heflin Reed, Pa. Waterman 
Caraway Jones Robinson, Ark, Watson 
Copeland Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Couzens Keyes Sheppard 

Curtis McKellar Simmons 

Cutting McLean Smith 


Mr. BINGHAM. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Hate], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Prirrs], 
and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF] are de- 
tained on business of the Senate in the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to announce 
that the Senator from California [Mr. JoHnson] is necessarily 
absent on account of illness. This announcement may stand for 
the day. 

Sixty-five Senators having answered to their names, there is 
a quorum present. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I shall not at- 
tempt at this time to make any extended statement with refer- 
ence to what has just been said by the distinguished Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Wars]. At another time, perhaps, I may 
go into detail with reference to certain phases of the whole 
matter now under discussion. I shall reserve anything I might 
say now until that later date. 


FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3555) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and disposi- 
tion of the surplus of agricultural commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. 


1928 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is as in Committee 
of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, was not the clerk proceeding to 
read the bill for committee amendments? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There are no committee 
amendments. The bill is as in Committee of the Whole and open 
to amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I had intended to 
address the Senate briefly upon this bill; but I supposed, from 
a talk I had with the chairman of the committee, that it would 
not come to a vote until to-morrow. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I note that the chairman of the committee 
has just come into the Chamber, and I ask what his pleasure is 
regarding the farm relief bill? 

Mr. McNARY. My pleasure would be served if we could 
have a vote on it to-day; but I am conscious of the fact that 
there are a number of Senators who want to be heard. I am 
hoping that we can vote not later than Saturday. The remain- 
ing two hours the Senate will be in session this afternoon I 
hope we can devote to a discussion of the bill. There are three 
or four Members of the Senate who are prepared to go forward 
with a discussion of the measure. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Where are they? The Chair 
announced that the bill is before the Senate as in Committee 
of the Whole and open to amendment, and the Senate was 
about to take a vote when the Senator from Alabama took the 
floor, evidently to give Senators who desired an opportunity to 
speak. If there is no one who desires to speak, we shall either 
have to lay the bill aside and take up something else or go 
ahead with a vote. I am ready to vote. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, it strikes me that every- 
thing has been said about this bill that Senators care to say. 
Most of the speakers said more about it than they were entirely 
sure was correct. I do not know why we should not vote on 
it now. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am advised that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BLAINE] are prepared to proceed this afternoon. 

Mr. BLAINE obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator from New York if he has not offered an amendment 
to the bill, or is he not prepared to offer one? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have offered one, and I want to ask 
action on it at the proper time. My amendment provides for 
an exemption of either fresh or preserved fruits or yegetables 
from the operation of the bill. I have reason to hope that the 
Senator from Oregon will look kindly upon this amendment 
when the proper time comes to consider it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
situation with reference to the amendment of the Senator from 
New York to be that the amendment was introduced and printed 
and is now lying on the table, so that it may be presented by the 
Senator from New York at any time. He may present it now; 
and if he presents it now, it will become the pending question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest to the Senator that 
he present it now. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will it be agreeable to the Senator from 
Wisconsin if I present the amendment now, so that it may be 
before us? That will not interfere at all with the remarks the 
Senator is about to make. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to yield 
to have the amendment presented. 

Mr, COPELAND. I ask that the clerk report the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
York offers an amendment, which will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 10, line 19, the Senator from 
New York moves to insert the following after the word “ sec- 
tion”: 

Provided, It is not a fruit or vegetable, in its natural state or 
processed, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from New York 
does not intend to press the amendment at this time? 

Mr, COPELAND. No; but I would be glad if the Senator 
from Oregon would state his attitude upon the amendment at 
this time. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, when I discussed the bill in 
the Senate a few days ago I said that in my opinion, and under 
my construction of the bill, all fruits and vegetables do not 
come within the fourfolds of the bill. I think perhaps we can 
work out an amendment covering my view of the matter and 
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perhaps that entertained by the Senator from New York. I 
want to have an opportunity to read this amendment, to see if 
it is in the proper place, and an opportunity to confer with 
others interested in the measure. For that reason only I sim- 
ply object to the present consideration of the amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have no objection at all 
to the matter going over for the time being, because I know 
what the attitude of the Senator is, and his desire to exempt 
the fruit and vegetable producers if it is possible to do so with- 
out hazarding the bill. So, before we take final action upon 
the bill, I shall press this amendment or a similar one. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The parliamentary situation 
is that the amendment has been proposed by the Senator from 
New York, and the pending question is upon agreeing to it. 
That does not necessarily mean, however, that the vote will 
be taken upon it to-day. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I simply want to inquire of the Senator from 
New York if he has given the bill sufficient scrutiny to be able to 
say for a certainty that in its present form it does apply to 
perishable fruits? 

Mr. COPELAND. Frankly, I think it does. I know that the 
Senator from Oregon does not intend that it should, but I am 
very much disturbed about it, and the fruit and vegetable pro- 
ducers of my State are. 

Mr. GLASS. I may say, in this connection, that I have be- 
come very much disturbed about it, as the fruit growers of 
Virginia have been; but the expert of the committee, Doctor 
Kilgore, prepared for me a memorandum for transmission to 
the fruit growers of Virginia, which very explicitly contends 
that the bill in its present form does not apply the equalization 
fee to perishable fruits. But if there is any doubt about it, I 
agree with the Senator from New York that it ought to be 
made very explicit. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator will agree that unquestion- 
ably the purpose of the bill is to apply only to nonperishable 
agricultural products, but it might be argued that if fruits 
and vegetables are processed or canned, they might become 
nonperishable. I should have to argue against that proposi- 
tion. I do think that in order that our constituents may be 
entirely at rest in their minds we should make provision to 
exempt them. 

I want to say to the Senator from Oregon that he knows I 
have been very favorable to this legislation, and have voted for 
the McNary-Haugen bill every time it has been up in the Sen- 
ate. But it must be made clear that the fruit and vegetable 
producers are protected. With these products we have an en- 
tirely different condition to meet. We can not take possession 
of apples and tomatoes and other perishable foods and deal 
with them as we would do with corn or wheat or other products 
of a nonperishable nature. But, of course, I am confident 
provision will be made for the garden and orchard products so 
that nothing will interfere with this important measure locking 
to the relief of the distressed and badly treated farmer. 

Mr. NEELY. I offer an amendment to the pending bill 
which I intend at the proper time to propose. I ask that it be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is so ordered. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to address myself 
briefly at the outset to the remarks made by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], as I find them in 
the ConGressionAL Recorp of April 2. 

I did not interrupt the Senator during the course of his re- 
marks, because I think it is rather unfair to interrupt a poli- 
tical speech of a very prominent enndidate for the Presidency. 
Therefore I concluded that his remarks might well be continu- 
ous, and that some attention might be directed to them at some 
other time. 

I find in the course of the remarks of the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] that in discussing the equalization fee 
contained in the pending measure he undertook to justify that 
equalization fee upon what I considered to be illogical prem- 
ises—unjustifiable in fact. I quote from the Senator’s remarks 
as they appear on page 5737 of the RECORD: 


For my part, at this time I want to discuss the practical, rather 
than the legal, principle of the equalization fee. The principle is as old 
as government itself. 


Then he proceeded to point out what he claims to be analo- 
gous legislation. I am sure the Senator has misconstrued the 
legislation he was discussing. I am sure that he is not un- 
familiar with legislation in the enactment of which he had a 
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part. I do not believe that he intended to mislead the Senate 
or the people of the country. But I am sure that if we accept 
his contention with respect to the equalization fee, then we are 
to be led into ways of error and the people are to understand 
that something is to be paid to the farmer instead of the 
farmer himself paying the equalization fee. In the course of 
his remarks the Senator from Indiana said: 

It is that all beneficiaries of an undertaking shall contribute 
ratably toward paying the cost. It is new in name only. I can see 
no difference in its practical effect between the principle involved in the 
equalization fee and those prevailing in the usual and accepted custom 
of corporations in their ordinary activities, or the principle employed 
in local improvements under paving districts, drainage districts, or 
irrigation districts, or the principles accepted in the Federal reserve 
act and the transportation act. 


He is asking us to believe that the equalization fee is analo- 
gous to the benefits which flow from local improvements, such 
as paving, drainage, and irrigation, but those things which 
accrue as benefits in the instunces he has cited are additions 
to the principal of the undertaking. They are added capital 
They have nothing to do with the question of profits and income. 
Improvements for street and drainage districts and irrigation 
districts enhance the value of the project or capital investment 
and have nothing to do, as I say, with the question of profits; 
and yet the Senator from Indiana would lead us to believe that 
this enhancement of the capital value of some particular prop- 
erty is analogous to the equalization fee which is expected to be 
levied under the pending bill. 

Then he referred to the “principle” accepted in the Federal 
reserve act and at some length proceeded to discuss that. He 
said: 

Under the provisions of the Federal reserve act every national bank 
is required to be a member of the Federal reserve bank in whose dis- 
trict it is located, and is required to subscribe to the capital stock of 
its Federal reserve bank in a sum equal to 6 per cent of its paid-in 
capital stock and surplus. Only one-half of the amount of the sub- 
scription, however, is required by law actually to be paid in, the 
remainder being subject to call when deemed necessary by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


Here is a subscription to stock which, if a profitable invest- 
ment, will bear a rate of return. It has no analogy whatever 
to the principle of the equalization fee. The equalization-fee 
plan proposes that the farmers shall pay so much in the regu- 
lation of interstate commerce for the enhanced price or the 
inducement to enhance the price of their commodities. It is 
not an investment from which dividends and profits are to flow, 
such as are the investments made in the Federal reserve 
system. 

The Senator from Indiana went on to say: 

In addition, every member bank of the Federal reserve system is 

required to maintain reserve balances with its Federal reserve bank. 


Those balances are profit producing under certain circum- 
stances. They are not a payment of income and much less a 
depreciation of the capital of the bank. It is simply another 
investment and bears no relationship whatever to the character 
of an equalization fee. The Senator further said: 

These are compulsory exactions imposed upon national banks by act 
of Congress. : 

Yes; compulsory exactions by which they can make profits 
by adding to their capital stock, not by paying an equalization 
fee for the privilege of engaging in interstate commerce. 

Again the Senator said: 

Under the transportation act the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
directed to preseribe just and reasonable rates in order that carriers 
may earn a fair return upon the capital invested, and provision is made 
for disposition of amounts received in excess of what is fixed as a fair 
return. This likewise is a compulsory exaction. 


It is compulsory exaction, but it is a public gratuity that is 
given to the railroads, entirely unlike the equalization fee 
which is demanded of the producer of the agricultural com- 
modity. The transportation act in effect guarantees the rail- 
roads a return of 6 per cent and the so-called recapture clause, 
which the Senator from Indiana was discussing, provides: 

Sec. 6. If, under the provisions of this section, any carrier receives 
for any year a net railway-operating income in excess of 6 per cent 
of the value of the railroad’s property held for and used by it in the 
service of transportation, one-half of such excess shall be placed in a 
reserve fund established and maintained by such carrier, and the 
remaining one-half thereof shall, within the first four months following 
the close of the period for which such computation is made, be recover- 
able by and paid to the commission for the purpose of adopting and 
maintaining a general railroad contingent fund as hereinafter described. 
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There is no analogy and no comparison with respect to the 
recapture clause of the transportation act and the provisions of 
the pending measure with respect to the equalization fee, The 
transportation act says to the railroad company, “After you 
have received 6 per cent earnings, then one-half of the excess 
over 6 per cent you shall place in a fund to be used by you for 
a specific purpose,” but the transportation act does not say the 
Government is going to take that one-half of the excess for 
any purpose whatsoever. One-half of the balance of the excess 
is to be placed in a contingent fund out of which the Govern- 
ment may make certain loans, may perform other duties in the 
purchase of equipment—I shall not go into the details of that 
but the result is that under the transportation recapture clause 
the railroad company does not part with a single dollar per- 
manently. One-half of the excess is for the use of the company 
itself. The other half goes into a fund which, in my opinion, 
becomes a trust fund in the interest of the railroad company 
receiving that excess. ` 

I am directing my remarks to the proposition that there is 
no analogy between the illustration which the Senator from 
Indiana has used and that of the equalization fee. I think that 
ought to be made plain in the course of the debate. 

The Senator from Indiana said: 


Under the transportation act the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
directed to prescribe just and reasonable rates in order that carriers 
may earn a fair return upon the capital invested, and provision is 
made for the disposition of amounts received in excess of what is fixed 
as a fair return. 


He then declared that to be a compulsory exaction similar 
to the equalization fee. If we would write a farm relief bill 
giving to the agricultural interests of the country a return of 
6 per cent, any excess over that to be reserved for two certain 
funds as set forth in the transportation act, we would then be 
doing something for agriculture. The Senator from Indiana 
has attempted to ground the equalization fee upon fallacious 
hypotheses and erroneous premises. 

Proceeding further—I am quoting now from the remarks of 
the senior Senator from Indiana—he said: 


I am merely seeking to establish these as practically analogous to 
that provision of the McNary-Haugen bill which requires a ratable 
contribution to be made by the beneficiaries for the regulation and con- 
trol of interstate and foreign commerce which this measure secks to 
establish. 


I should like to ask the Senator from Indiana what rate of 
contribution do the member banks of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem or do the railroad companies make for the privilege of 
engaging in banking or in interstate commerce? 

Mr. WATSON. I can answer the Senator’s question, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. BLAINE. They are guaranteed by law a dividend in- 
stead of being compelled to pay an equalization fee. So, Mr. 
President, if we are to justify the equalization fee upon the 
principle announced by the Senator from Indiana, I suggest 
that, so far as he is concerned, he may be fooling himself; 
but I warn him now that he can not fool the intelligent agri- 
cultural citizenship of America through that kind of an argu- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I want to take up in an orderly way some of 
the factors that make it necessary for Congress to give some 
heed, to pay some attention, to the question of agricultural 
depression. That depression arose out of World War condi- 
tions. Practically all of the factors are due to war causes. In 
fact, I assert that all of the important factors that have brought 
agriculture to its knees arose out of the late war. So I regard 
agriculture as a war casualty. I think the type of legislation 
which we should consider is the type that will take care of this 
casualty due to war. 

Agriculture lost its health, it lost its arms, it lost its legs 
upon which it stood as the result of war, as a victim of war. 
Therefore it seems to. me to be the duty of the Government 
to make restitution. The Government called upon our young 
manhood, four and one-half millions of them, in the late war; 
they were called upon to go, if necessary, across the seas to 
fight, to make a sacrifice and, if necessary, to die. They per- 
formed their obligation according to the call of their Govern- 
ment and they suffered casualties. Agriculture was called upon 
to produce food and raiment with which to feed and clothe 
four and a half million men in our Army. Agriculture re- 
sponded to the call of our Government. Through that response 
agriculture suffered an injury. Now agriculture is entitled to 
compensation—adjusted compensation—for the sacrifices it made 
in behalf of the Government and in response to the call of the 
President and Congress. 
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I want briefly to review some of the sacrifices that were made 
by agriculture in responding to that call. As a result of war 
there was a tremendous increase of agricultural production. 
In the years immediately preceding and during the war 40,- 
000,000 acres of pasture land were plowed up and put in crops; 
5,000,000 acres of forest were cleared for crops. The call to 
agriculture was to produce more, and to produce more meant 
the cultivation of a larger acreage, until we had an increase in 
the acreage—a sharp and sudden increase—of 45,000,000 acres 
producing during the war and for war purposes. Improved ma- 
chinery was demanded, and the farmer was called upon to 
buy more and more machinery in order to produce more food to 
feed our Army and the Allies. That stimulated production and 
called for increased fertilization. So the demand that more 
food products should be raised in order to supply the needs of 
the Army and the Allies placed upon agriculture a tremendous 
demand, to which agriculture responded in full measure. 

Another factor contributing to farm depression was the gen- 
eral deflation of the general price level after the war. During 
the war, especially after America entered the war, in 1917, the 
price level between agricultural commodities on the farm and 
wholesale prices of all commodities was almost a dead level. 
In 1918 the index of prices of agricultural commodities on the 
farm was 200; the index of wholesale prices of all commodities 
was 194—very close to a level. In 1919 the index of prices 
of agricultural commodities on the farm was 209; wholesale 
prices 206—almost a dead level. 

Then, in 1920, the index price of agricultural commodities 
on the farms dropped to 205, while the index of wholesale 
prices of commodities increased to 226. In 1921 the index price 
of agricultural commodities dropped to 116, while the index of 
wholesale prices of commodities was 147. There was a con- 
stant unbalancing in favor of wholesale commodities used upon 
the farm and by the family upon the farm a constant increase 
in the price of those commodities, while the price of farm 
products constantly dropped. That situation arose out of the 
war. It is true it was a postwar act, due, however, to causes 
arising because of a war. 

Again, arising out of the same situation came increased trans- 
portation costs. I have here the joint report of the National 
Industrial Conference Board and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America. I submit that those two bodies 
do net represent a soviet of the radicals, or the reds. The con- 
ference was made up of business men and bankers. They re- 
ported upon the condition of agriculture in the United States, 
and I shall quote from that report. On page 83 of the report 
will be found this statement: 


Another harmful consequence of deflation to agriculture was the 
relative increase in the freight burden of the farmer which it caused, 


On page 84 I find this table: 

Index numbers showing changes in railroad freight rates on 50 rep- 
resentative agricultural products, compiled by division of statistical and 
historical research, United States Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 
1926. 

In 1914 that index was 99.4. In 1921 it was 117, an increase 
of nearly 78 per cent in freight charges. In 1918 the index 
was 117.1; in 1925 it was 157.5, an increase of nearly 60; in 
percentages, a tremendous increase, 

I desire to call attention, in this connection, to four illus- 
trations which demonstrate what the increase in freight rates 
meant to agriculture. These increases were under the so-called 
Esch-Cummins law. For my authority I am quoting Professor 
Boyle, professor of rural economy, New York State College of 
Agriculture. He says: 

A farmer shipping hay in 1919 paid 10.4 pounds out of each 100 
pounds of hay for freight; in 1921— 

Note this— 

He paid 20.2 pounds. 

Double freight rates under the Esch-Cummins law. 

Again: 

A farmer shipping wheat in 1917 paid 3.3 pounds out of each 100 
pounds of wheat for freight; in 1922, he paid 9.3 pounds. 

Two and one half times as much, almost three times as much, 
in freight upon his wheat, making a tremendous loss in the 
amount he received for his wheat. 

Another illustration by Doctor Boyle: 

A farmer shipping corn in 1918 paid 7.2 pounds out of each 100 
pounds of corn for freight— 


Mr. President, I want to call the especial attention of the 
Corn Belt of the United States to this matter: 


In 1922 he paid 38.6 pounds. 
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Almost 40 per cent of the amount réceived for corn in 1922 
went toward the payment of freight rates, an increased freight 
rate of from 7.2 pounds to 38.6 pounds out of every hundred 
pounds; an increase of 31.4 pounds of corn out of every hun- 
dred pounds of corn in freight charges to ship his corn. 

This arose out of war. The railroads of this country came to 
Congress, came to this Government, for relief, and they got it, 
and that relief was to give them justification for an increase 
in freight rates; so agriculture became a casualty of war in 
another respect. 

A farmer shipping potatoes in 1917 paid 4.9 pounds out of each 100 
pounds of potatoes for freight; in 1921 he paid 18.3 pounds. 


Almost double the amount in the shipment of potatoes; and 
so, out of the causes of war, these oppressions came upon 
agriculture. 

Turn to another proposition: 

There has been pending before Congress and the administra- 
tion the proposal for a deep waterway from the Lakes to the 
ocean—a deep waterway capable of carrying ocean-going ves- 
sels without change of cargo. Up to this time there have been 
no practical accomplishments along that line. Had the Gov- 
ernment given attention to agriculture, to these fundamental 
solutions for the difficulties of agriculture, it would not be neces- 
sary for agriculture to be begging for relief at this session of 
Congress. We might have had relief by solving some of the 
fundamental difficulties that underlie this whole problem of 
farm deflation. For one, it is my opinion that we never will 
solve the agricultural problem until we solve some of these 
fundamental and underlying causes that drove agriculture to 
its knees. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tomas in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I should like to ask the Senator if he does 
not think it might be well to start in a small way and do as 
much as we can. We can not make all these changes at once; 
but if we can pass this relief bill it seems to me it would be a 
step in the right direction, and give us a start. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I know that it may be pro- 
posed that to give the farmer a mite will lull him into a sense 
of security overnight, perhaps, during an election campaign; 
but you are not going to satisfy the farmer, and you are not 
going to satisfy justice, and you are not going to rectify the 
wrongs done to agriculture, by any temporary relief. 

I will get to that very shortly, because I am going to advo- 
cate in the course of this debate perhaps the only immediate 
relief that we can obtain; but I am not going to let the farmers 
of America believe that these temporizing propositions are going 
to solve their problem. I do not believe that the farmers of 
this country should be lulled into a sense of security through 
acts of Congress, because when the time comes the agricultural 
interests of this Nation must realize that temporizing with this 
emergency is only postponing the evil day for agriculture in 
America, that day when tenantry will be the rule, and there 
will be in this America but two classes, the toilers and the 
toil takers. ? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. a 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Republican platform of 1924 says: 


The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interest of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industry to insure its 
prosperity and success. 


Does the Senator think the Republican Party can redeem that 
pledge by any halfway measure or any little thing to start with, 
and that at the end of the administration, rather than at the 
beginning of it? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I never took the pledge of the 
Republican Party very seriously. I do not think there has been 
an earnest attempt made by the party, as a party, to bring relief 
to agriculture. I think the majority of the Republican Party, 
in its official organization, is opposed to farm relief or any relief 
for agriculture. I am speaking now of the official organization 
of the Republican Party, as represented by those occupying posi- 
tions of power in the Republican Party. I even understand 
that a great majority of the so-called stand-pat or reactionary or 
Tory Republicans do not believe that there is any such question 
as a farm question or a farm problem. They brush it aside. 
It has been brushed aside in Congress. It has been brushed 
aside in their debates. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. They did not brush it aside when they 
wanted the votes of the farmers of the United States, and put 
this emphatic statement in their platform, pledging themselves 
to the enactment of legislation for this purpose. 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, no; the plank was all right to get in on, 
but not to stand on when they got in. That is one reason why 
I can not be a regular Republican. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator could not be a keynoter. 

Mr. BLAINE. No; I could not be a keynoter, and give any 
praise to the Republican Party for bringing about farm relief, 
and be telling the truth about it. Keynoting is very easily 
done. Finely spun phrases can be copied from the books of the 
orators and repeated from the platforms cf national conyentions, 
but they are as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

Talk is cheap, and, putting it in a homely way, it is going to 
take money to make restitution for the farmers. I want to dis- 
cuss just briefly this question of transportation from the stand- 
point of waterways. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. It is said that in days of Rome when the 
people got restless, to satisfy them they gave them a circus and 
a loaf of bread. Does the Senator think that in these modern 
days it will not be enough to give the people a convention and 
a keynote? 

Mr. BLAINE. And a bone. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator think the people are 
going to be satisfied with that? 

Mr. BLAINE. Not quite. But I am not speaking politically. 
I do think, however, that the Republican Party owes it to the 
agricultural interests of America to carry out its pledges. It 
has too long delayed those pledges, and had there been any 
greater hope or trust in the Democratic Party, there might have 
been a different complexion politically in the administration at 
Washington. 

A deep waterway has been promised. I am not going to dis- 
cuss the deep waterway from the standpoint of its great benefit 
to the 42,000,000 people located in and about the Great Lakes, 
I want to call attention, however, to the question of transporta- 
tion rates as they relate to a deep waterway. Steel moves from 
Pittsburgh to the Pacific coast ports by water at $15 a ton, 
while from Chicago mills by rail the same steel pays $25 a ton. 
The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway will add from 7 to 9 
cents a bushel to the price of wheat for the wheat growers of 
America. Flour moves from Seattle to New York by water 
for $6 per ton. By rail the Minnesota, Dakotas, and Kansas 
flour producers must pay $8.70 per ton in freight. 

Lumber is shipped by water from the Pacific coast to the East 
at a saving of from $10 to $12 per thousand. First-class freight 
is shipped from the Pacific coast ports to New York by water, 
then to Milwaukee, for instance, by rail, for $3.92 per hundred, 
as compared with $5.10 per hundred from Wisconsin to the 
Pacific coast by rail. In fact, butter is shipped from far-off 
New Zealand to the ports of the United States by water almost 
as cheaply as we can ship butter and other dairy products of 
our region to the same ports, a distance perhaps one-tenth the 
distance from New Zealand. 

The Mississippi-Warrior service is saving to the agricultural 
producers an average of $1.75 per ton in freight charges, and 
yet the Government of the United States pinches every penny 
that is appropriated to develop and improve the inland 
waterways. 

Millions of dollars are available to build battleships that will 
become obsolete before the second ship is completed. Congress 
appropriates millions upon millions of dollars for war, and yet, 
when it comes to the improvement of our waterways, which will 
furnish reasonable transportation costs, the Government pinches 
every coin, unwilling to promote these great undertakings, which, 
if promoted and encouraged, would enure to the benefit not only 
of the agricultural producer but as well to all the people of the 
United States. 

Had the inland waterways had the equipment that was denied 
them, 10,000,000 bushels of wheat would have moved down the 
Mississippi River to the south in two months in addition to the 
movements that did occur. 

Another factor that arose ont of the war was the tariff. I 
am not going to quote from any free traders or “ tariff-for-rev- 
enue-onliers“; I want to quote from a conservative report made 
by conservatives. Their political complexion is not indicated, 
but it is the report of the National Industrial Conference Board 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America. 

That report is dated 1927; it is not an ancient one. Speak- 
ing of the tariff, the report states: 
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There is little doubt that the steady extension of tariff protection to 
manufacturing industries, and particularly the increase in the tariff 
level in postwar years, has on the whole affected agriculture unfayor- 
ably in comparison with manufacturing industry. * * + 

It is, however, any increase in duties on manufactured goods, rather 
than the tariff as such, which is peculiarly harmful to agriculture. If 
the tariff on those manufactured goods which it seemed desirable to 
produce in this country had been set at a certain level in the begin- 
ning and kept unchanged until it was determined whether or not those 
industries were able to become self-sustaining, agriculture would not 
have suffered very greatly. But the increase in rates, step by step, 
from the Civil War to the World War kept agriculture in a constant 
process of adjustment. Recovery from one stepping up of the rates 
could not be attained before another went into effect. 


Again let me quote from the same report: 


Like the increase in railroad rates, this raising of the tariff came at 
a time very inopportune to the farmer. 


There was the 1922 tariff act, and there was an emergency 
tariff act in addition to that. 


Like the increase in railroad rates, this raising of the tariff came at 
a time very inopportune to the farmer. An increase in the degree 
of protection, so far as it is real and not a mere raising of rates 
already completely protective, can not fail to have an adverse effect 
on some exporting industries, and in the case of the tariff act of 1922 
it seems probable that agriculture bore the brunt of this readjustment. 


That refers to a readjustment from war conditions, As a 
result of this situation, we have another factor arising out of 
the war, There is a decline in domestie consumption. I quote 
from the same report: 


DECLINE IN DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 


(1) The declining per capita consumption of certain foods, (2) the 
substitution of mechanical for animal power, (3) changes in clothing 
habits and the use of artificial textiles, 


That relates to our domestic consumption. Another factor 
arising out of the war was the decline in the foreign consump- 
tion of agricultural products. The Government had loaned 
money to foreign governments during the war, and made ad- 
vancements of twenty-five or twenty-six billion dollars, or about 
that sum. In addition to that, private loans and foreign invest- 
ments by private interests amount to about $14,000,000,000 at 
the present time. 

America, therefore, has become the creditor nation. She has 
all the gold, due to war and its devastations and its blighting 
curse. With millions upon millions of young men who died 
upon the fields of battle and the starvation which attended the 
aged, Europe became unable to buy. Our profitable foreign 
commerce is gone. It is true we have a foreign commerce and 
a foreign consumption of American products, but with and by 
a deflated depreciated civilization without money. Our tariff 
walls are so high that it is impossible for foreign producers to 
exchange their products for agricultural and other raw mate- 
rials. All these things grow out of war, so I say that the 
farmers’ condition to-day makes that industry a war casualty. 

The great advocate of high protection, the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], is not in his seat at this time. If he 
were, I presume he would rise to suggest that under the 1922 
tariff act agricultural implements were placed on the free list, 
and therefore free trade in the interest of the farmer. Just 
briefly analyzing such a suggestion, the fact is that the agri- 
cultural implements imported into the United States constitute 
a mere fraction of the total agricultural implements used by 
the farmers of the United States, 

Mr, FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think the facts are that our manufacturers 
of farm machinery manufacture more than they can use here at 
home and therefore export. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; I shall give the figures in just a mo- 
ment. I thank the Senator. He is correct. 

In 1923 the importations of agricultural implements were 
only $2,327,956. Any 10 first-class counties of the United 
States could absorb all of the imported manufactured farm 
machinery. But the year preceding—I have not the figures 
for the Same year—the production of farm machinery in the 
United States by American industry amounted to $334,951,000. 
Clearly the importation of a little more than $2,000,000 of 
farm machinery would have no appreciable effect on the cost 
of farm machinery to the farmer. Moreover, all of the material 
that goes into the manufacture of agricultural machinery, espe- 
cially the steel and iron, bear a high tariff rate, so that as a 
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matter of fact the benefits to the farmer of free agricultural 
implements are almost nothing. 

The results growing out of the war—results entirely due to 
war—therefore have brought the agricultural interests almost 
to a state of economic slavery. Tenancy is increasing at a 
tremendous rate. Interest rates have been higher. Land 
mortgages are constantly pyramiding. Referring to Professor 
Boyle again as the authority for my statement, I call to the 
attention of the Senate the fact that from 1910 to 1920 the 
mortgage debt on farms operated by owners increased from 
$2,778,000,000 to $5,444,000,000, or a net increase of $3,166,- 
000,000. The interest on this sum was an average rate of 6.1 
per cent. Therefore the interest burden alone upon this in- 
debetedness for one year was $193,000,000. For the years 1920 
to 1925 there occurred a still further increase in the size of the 
farmer's mortgage debt, 

Mr. President, through the stimuli of war, promoted by the 
Government through its constituted officials, the agricultural 
conditions in America can be traced to that one single cause— 
war, 

For the purpose of the Recorp I desire to have inserted 
therein, without reading, some tables which I have compiled, 
one relating to imports into the United States of raw and 
manufactured animal and vegetable products by groups of com- 
modities for the years 1925-26 and 1926-27; also other tables 
in relation to the United States exports in specified commodi- 
ties expressed as a percentage of approximate world net exports 
and principal agricultural exports of the United States, rather 
in detail, and the relative percentage with relation to the total 
exports of various farm commodities. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The tables referred to are as follows: r 
Imports into the United States of raw and manufactured animal and 

Der products, by growps of commodities, years 1925-26 and 

1926-2 

{Values in millions of dollars] 


Group 00. Animals and animal products, 8 
Group 0. Animals and animal products, inedible. 
Group 1. Vegetable food products and beverages 

Group 2. Vegetable products, inedible, except fibers and wood. 
Group = Texti! 

Group 4 


Included in the above groups are imports of certain commodities, as 
follows: 


Cong, CE MI TOR Cents PE ASO ATE E EARE 
Rubber and manufactures.. 
DUK, CO MARUECING coo x A 
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United States net exports in specified commodities expressed as a 
percentage of approximate world net exports 


Per ct. | Per et. Per ct. Per et. 
Barley, including flour 22.3 9.4 24.9 19.3 
Corn, including meal 41.0 10.2 2.0 8.2 
Oats, including oatmeal 25.3 4.3 12.0 32.7 
Rye, including flour 83.1 21.3 76.2 34.4 
1 inelnding flour 23.7 16.2 32.7 13.7 
333 3.1 28 1.1 (0) 
58.3 51. 3 59, 2 61.5 
3.9 5.6 2 (0) 
5— ININE 42.1 48.9 47.0 44.3 
77. 5 75.9 66.3 56.3 
ks eee ae Beh ht Gen ieee COSA oe MH 92.8 90. 4 83.3 
Apples. 40. 8 51.9 46.6 43.5 
ORO GRE Sse sce nd dacnpibanadenpeoeesaeneae 8.7 11.3 9.0 6. 7 


Net import. 


References used for all statistics submitted: World Production Versus 
American Production of Agricultural Products, by O. C. Stine, agricul- 
tural economist, Department of Agriculture. Foreign Crops and Mar- 
kets, September 26, 1927, Department of Agriculture. International 
Trade in 1925, J. J. Kral. Division of Statistical Research, Department 
of Commerce, Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, 
Department of Commerce. 


Principal agricultural exports of the United States 
Cotton: 


3,482,584,000 pounds exported in 1924, valued at $950; 581, 000 
“4.384.160,000 pounds éxported in 1925; valued At 1, 059, 751. 000 
3.941.760,000 pounds exported in 1926, valued at 917, 710. 000 
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Average production in the United States for the years 1909-10 to 
1913-14 was 6,229,774,000 pounds per year, while the total average 
santas for all other countries was 6,951,076,000 pounds per year. 


65 302,000 bushels 


exported in 1924, valued at. $237,114, pa 
6,526,000 bushels exported in 1925, valued at. 148, 71 T: 000 
63 189, ‘000 bushels exported in 1926, valued at 97, 664 . 


Average production in the United States for the years 1080 ee to 
1913-14 was 690,108,000 bushels per year, while the total average 
3 for all other countries, except Russia and China, was 

2,350,892,000 bushels per year. 


Mee flour : 


990, 000 barrels exported in 1924, valued at $91, 210, 000 
11. 110,000 barrels exported in 1925, valued at 85, 067, 000 
9,542 600 0 barrels exported in 1926, valued | T ESSN 69, 633, 000 
Tobacco, lea 
546,555, 000 pounds exported in 1924, valued at 163, 035, 000 
468,458, 000 pounds exported in 1925, valued at. ~ 153, 345, 000 
1 ot „131,000 pounds exported in 1926, valued at 166, 894, 000 
ea 
803,391,000 pounds exported in 1924, valued at 113. 844, 000 
611,630,000 pounds exported in 1925, valued at 118, 261, 000 
ta 4b87:683,000 pounds exported in 1926, valued at 110, 231, 000 
rd 
944, 095,000 pounds exported in 1924, valued at 125, 728, 000 
688, 820. ‘000 pounds exported in 1925, valued at 118, 090, 000 
695,445,000 pounds exported in 1926, valued at 114, 471, 000 
FRUITS 
Apples: 
6,719, va boxes exported in 1924, valued 8 15. ar 000 
4,922,000 boxes exported in 1925, valued at tate 
one 4,000 boxes exported in 1926, valued at 1715 
220 912.000 pounds exported in 1924, valued at- 
146,485,000 pounds rted in 1925; valued at- 


151,405, 600 pounds exported in 1926, valued at- 


Byes. 
5,666,000 bushels exported in 1924, valued at 39, 233, 000 
28. 675,000 bushels exported in 192 25, valued at 37. 241, 000 
12 505,000 bushels exported in 1926, valued at 18, 874, 000 


Average production in the United States for the years 1909-1913 was 
86,093,000 bushels, while the estimated production for all the other 
countries during the same period was 988,907,000 bushels per year. 
The annual production in the United States for the year 1924 was 
65,466,000 bushels, and the estimated production for the other countries 
for the same year was 742,000,000, In 1925 it was 60,144,000 bushels 
for the United States and 1,013,000,000 bushels for the other countries, 
In 1926 it was 53,124,000 bushels for the United States and 813,000,000 
bushels for the other countries. (‘‘ Other countries” includes all of the 
countries of the world with the exception of Russia and China.) 

Sugar, refined: 
440, 495,000 pounds exported in 1924, valued at $24, 028, 000 
758.7 16.000 pounds exported in 1925, valued at 28, 160, 000 

The total value of the sugar, molasses, and sirup exported in 1926 

amounted to $22,798,000, 


20 8 bushels exported in 1924, valued at $22, 202, 000 
059,000 bushels exported in 1925, valued at 26; 920; 000 
227. 181,000 bushels exported in 1926, valued at 23, 687, 000 
The average production for the years 1909-1913 in the United States 
was 184,182,000 bushels, while the average for the other countries, 
excluding Russia and China, for the same years was 1,240,818,000 bushels. 
In 1924 the annual for the United States was 181,575,000 bushels, 
and for the other countries it was 1,124,425,000 bushels. The annual 
production in the United States in 1925 was 216,554,000 bushels and 
188,340,000 bushels in 1926. 


Milk, condensed, evaporated, ete.: 


211 ,809,000° pounds exported in 1924, valued at $22, 962, 000 
151.412.000 pounds exported in 1925; valued at 17, 939, 000 
139, 136,000 pounds exported in 1926, valued at ~ 17, 097, 000 

3,95: 2, 387. 000 
29,443,000 bushels exported in 192 5, 812, 000 
80, 78, 000 bushels exported in 1926, valued at 193, 000 


The average yearly production in the United States for the years 
1909-1913 was 1,143,407,000 bushels, while the average total produc- 
tion for all the other countries, except Russia and China, was only 
2,437,393,000 bushels. The annual production in the United States 
for the year 1924 was 1,502,529,000 bushels, while the estimated annual 
production for all the other countries, with the exception of Russia 
and China, was only 2,172,471,000 bushels. In 1925 it was 1,487,550,000 
bushels for the United States and an estimated total of 2,476,450,000 
bushels for all the other countries, with the exception of Russia and 
China. 


"Hides 85 N raw (except fur): 
000 pounds exported in 1924, 1 5 ANA E $12, 799, 000 
50,000 pounds exported in 1925, ‘valued ut. 12, 031; 000 
23.000 pounds exported in 1020, valued. E ETT 10. 629, 000 
m ig „368.000 bushels exported in 1924, valued at 17, 825, 000 
12,762,000 bushels exported in 1925. valued at 14, 253, 000 


23,137,000 bushels exported in 1926, valued at 21, 371, 000 


The average production of corn in the United Statés for the years 
-1909-1913 was 2,712,364,000 bushels, while the estimated average pro- 
duction of all the other countries combined only ambunted to 1.413, 
636,000 bushels, The annual production in the United States for 1924 
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was 2,309, 414,000, and the estimated total for the rest of the world, 
with the exception of Russia, was only 1,434,586,000 bushels. In 1926 
the annual production for the United States was 2,916,961,000 bushels, 
while the estimated production for the rest of the world, with the ex- 
ception of Russia, was 1,585,039,000 bushels. 

In the years 1922-1925 the United States has exported annually the 
following percentage of its total production: 


The percentage of the United States production to total world pro- 
duction for the years 1922-1925 was as follows: 


(Statistics from World Production versus American Production of 
Agriculture Products, by O. C. Stine, Department of Agriculture.) 


AGRICULTURE EXPORTS 


The significance of an export is not to be measured directly by the 
percentage of the total volume exported. The significance of the per- 
cehtage of a product exported is to be found mainly in the indication 
of the change in production or domestic consumption necessary to 
eliminate the exportable surplus. The more significant fact is that as 
long as we export any part of a product that part determines the 
relation of our domestic markets to the foreign markets for all of the 
product that our producers have for sale at home and abroad. It 
places our producers in the position of having to take for all of the 
product what purchasers in foreign markets will pay for any part of 
the product, less cost or charges for transporting it from the pro- 
ducers to the foreign purchasers. 

* * * . * * * 

Of some commodities the quantity which we export is such a large 
part of the total international trade in the product that it is an im- 
portant factor in determining the relation of the United States produc- 
tion to the world markets. (From World Production versus American 
Production of Agriculture Products, by O. C. Stine.) 


NOTES ON AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


Among the dried fruits, apples, prunes, and raisins gained in exports. 
The statistics given do not include the dried fruits, but rather the fresh 
fruit. However, prunes are listed under the dried fruits, but are not 
listed in the statistics consulted under fresh fruits. 

Trade between the continental United States and Alaska, Porto Rico, 
and Hawaii is considered in the customs returns as domestic trade, 
and the statistics, therefore, are not included with the regular export 


statistics. 
* * . * 


. . 

About 90 per cent of the products of the farmers of the United States 
market is directly affected by foreign competition, either in foreign 
markets to which we export some part of our products or in the domes- 
tic markets into which we import some part of what we consume. 
Some of our great staple commodities, such as wheat and cotton, are 
sold in all the principal markets of the world in competition with for- 
eign production. Other important commodities, such as wool and hides, 
enter the United States from all parts of the world and compete in our 
markets with domestic production. The producers of many of our 
minor crops, such as onions, prunes, and hemp, are just as much affected 
by foreign competition as are those of our more important staple crops. 
In all such cases the prices of our products are determined in part by 
the volume and quality of the foreign production. (World Production 
versus American Production of Agricultural Products, O. C. Stine.) 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I have not undertaken to set 
forth in any great detail and by no means in an all-inclusive 
way the causes of the present agricultural depression. I have 
undertaken to call attention to some of the main causes, I 
think there is justification in coming to the conclusion that the 
present condition of agriculture is one which constitutes an 
emergency. I am not convinced that the measure pending be- 
fore us is going to solve the problem as an emergency. AS a 
permanent solution of the problem I am convinced that it does 
not meet the situation. : 
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I think it is temporizing with the present condition. I do not 
say nor do I advocate that the pending measure should not be 
adopted. I believe there is a general feeling throughout the 
agricultural regions of our country that the measure will afford 
some relief. It may; I do not believe that it will do any harm; 
but, as I view the situation, we are not going to solve this problem 
until we get at the very root of the causes of the inflation that 
exists to-day with respect to manufactured articles and at the 
same time reach the root of the cause of the present deflation 
m agricultural prices. I think the facts are fairly well known. 
If we can take the inflation out of railroad stocks; if we can 
transport our goods at a rate that will yield a return to the 
railroads based upon the service that the railroads should 
render and upon the valuation of the railroads, fixed upon the 
basis of the actual prudent investment of capital in the rail- 
roads; if we will undertake a revision of the tariff law, and if 
we only go so far in revising the tariff law as to provide for 
reciprocal commodity trading as between foreign production 
and agricultural products in America, we will then begin to 
find a remedy for the present situation. 

Expressing the whole issue in one word, I think the cause of 
agriculture’s plight to-day is privilege; and until remedies are 
Provided to destroy privilege, whether it is privilege arising 
through a high protective tariff, arising through banking laws, 
arising through an inequitable system of taxation, or any other 
form of privilege, we shall not have solved the problem of those 
who produce the raw material intended to feed, clothe, and 
sustain human life. : 

Mr. President, as I view the situation we may enact legisla- 
tion at this session of Congress that will be of temporary benefit 
to the agricultural producers. I am willing to support that 
character, of legislation; but I am willing to support it only on 
the condition that it will not be the end of the fight for eco- 
nomic justice for agriculture. I am unwilling to support any 
temporizing legislation designed to mislead the men and women 
back upon the 6,000,000 or more farms of America. I want 
it understood that, so far as I am concerned, in supporting 
these measures I am willing to let them be tried out. How- 
ever, I do not want the farmers of America to understand, so 
far as anything that I may say is concerned, that the measures 
before the Senate are a solution of the farm problem. I hope 
that they will afford some relief; I believe they will; but with 
that view I hold to the opinion I have expressed, that the farm- 
er's present condition and the condition in which he has found 
himself since the close of the World War is an emergency and 
that the condition of agriculture is a casualty arising from war 
and.out of war, and that the Government of the United States 
should make restitution so far as it is possible. 

The amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BrookHart], as I understand that amendment, does propose res- 
titution, at least to some extent. It proposes to appropriate 
$600,000,000, as I understand, to pay the losses, if there shall 
be any, of an export corporation or organization designed to 
buy for foreign trade the surpluses of farm commodities. I do 
not regard that $600,000,000 as a subsidy; I do not regard it 
as a dole. I would not accept it as a dole or a subsidy; I 
would not accept the amendment if it were designed to be final. 
However, there is a limitation expressed within the amendment 
itself. That limitation is, as I understand, that it shall remain 
in effect only so long as there is left any part of the $600,000,000 
available for the proposed export organization, and when that 
period is reached, when the time comes when there is no more 
money available, then the measure ceases to be effective and 
some other plan, either an excise plan or an equalization plan, is 
proposed, but not written into the amendment, to be effective 
at the end of the period to which I have referred. However, 
as I understand from the Senator from Iowa, the $600,000,000 
may afford the opportunity for making restitution; it may 
afford the opportunity for meeting the existing emergency, for 
paying for this war casualty. 

I do not mean that the $600,000,000 is going to pay the losses 
of agriculture incurred since the forced deflation of agricultural 
products in 1920 and 1921; but it is proposed by the amendment 
to step in and say to the farmer, We propose, so far as possible, 
to engage in the export business in order to dispose of surplus 
commodities, and we have set up $600,000,000 to cover the loss in 
the transaction of that business, if there shall be any loss.” 

I think the sum might well be more. As I said at the outset, 
Congress in the twinkling of an eye has passed through—at least 
the Senate has, and so has the House—appropriation measures 
carrying millions of dollars. Congress came to the relief of the 
railroads and gave them nearly half or more than half a billion 
dollars. Congress, through the act creating the Shipping Board, 
came to the aid of water transportation, to the aid of those en- 
gaged in transportation upon the oceans, aud sold ships built 
by the Government at Government expense at hundreds of 
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millions of dollars less than the ships cost the Government, thus 
giving gratuities to the shipowners purchasing those ships. 

It was only the other day that within a period of two hours 
the Senate passed a bill appropriating $325,000,000 for flood 
relief to meet an emergency—a bill carrying not only the amount 
I have mentioned but, as well, proposing a plan which the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jones], as I understand, admitted 
might cost three-quarters of a billion dollars, and perhaps a 
billion of dollars before it could be completely carried out. Am 
I correct in that? 

Mr, JONES. Mr. President, I was reading a proposed bill, 
and did not catch what the Senator was saying until I heard 
him mention my name. 

Mr. BLAINE. I suggested that the bill relating to flood con- 
trol carried $325,000,000 for expenditure within the next few 
years ; that the plan proposed, however, might cost three-fourths 
of a billion dollars, even running into a billion dollars. 

Mr. JONES. No; the Senator is wrong with reference to 
that. The statement I made was this: 

The bill authorizes $325,000,000 to carry out the project from 
Cairo down, which is the project adopted in the bill. I did 
state that possibly the project might cost $500,000,000, but I 
doubt if it will cost anything more than that. 

I did say this, however: Surveys are provided in the bill for 
the purpose of ascertaining the possible projects that may here- 
after be recommended to Congress; and these, of course, are 
subject to adoption or rejection by Congress. They are not 
adopted in this bill. They are not part of the project adopted 
in this bill. They will be new projects if adopted. If Con- 
gress should embark upon the policy of reservoirs and these 
additional projects, then, of course, the ultimate cost of such 
projects might be a billion dollars, and might even be more. 

I am glad to have an opportunity to make that plain—that the 
bill that we passed only obligates us to take care of the floods 
from Cairo down, and that in my judgment, as I expressed it 
on the floor then, this will cost not more than 8500, 000, 000. Any 
additional cost will come from the adoption of additional or new 
projects by the Congress. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I appreciate the Senator’s ex- 
planation. It does not change the purport of my prediction. 
There is already authorized by the Senate at least the expendi- 
ture of $325,000,000. If certain plans are carried out, as the 
Senator explained, that may mount to a billion dollars. Of 
course, it will require future acts of Congress. 

Mr. President, that was an emergency. I supported that 
measure. The people of the Mississippi Valley, their future, 
their lives, were threatened by a repetition of the calamity that 
overcame them. So in the present instance we are meeting or 
endeavoring to meet this emergency. A calamity has befallen 
agriculture. That calamity arose out of the demands of the 
Nation, and through no fault of agriculture, but through the 
farmer's response to the patriotic urge and the demand of his 
Government. 

It has been proposed, as I understand, by the Secretary of the 
Navy that we enter upon a $4,000,000,000 Navy program; and a 
bill has already passed the House providing for an appropriation 
of $275,000,000 for the construction of cruisers and certain other 
warcraft—an incomplete measure, because it is proposed to 
follow that up with other proposals and additional appro- 
priations, 

Here is agriculture, with 30,000,000 of people depending upon 
the soil, baffled by the weather, threatened at planting season 
und at harvest with the destruction òf the result of their toil, 
subject to the manipulation of speculators in the markets of the 
world, having no control of the price they receive for their 
commodity, and no control of the price they must pay for their 
necessities. It is an emergency. The farmer, I repeat, is a 
casualty as the result of war. Six hundred million dollars is a 
stingy amount for this great Government to offer in making 
restitution, It may be the best we can do. I doubt if those who 
are opposed to farm relief would yield in their opposition to 
this proposal to make restitution. 

I say, Mr. President, that this proposal of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. BrooxHart] is not a subsidy. It is not a dole. It 
is only a small recognition by the Government of the United 
States, if Congress enacts the amendment into law, of the losses 
borne by agriculture; only a small fraction of the restitution 
that the Government should make to agriculture. 


ATTITUDE OF ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to have inserted in the 
Record an editorial from the Chicago Tribune of March 18, 
1928. It dwells upon the utter indifference exhibited by the 
Anti-Saloon League to the infamous scandals engendered hy 
the Harding administration so long as the public men who 
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were responsible for those scandals were subservient to its 
influence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the editorial 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUB 


Warren G. Harding, Senator from Ohio, was nominated as the Re- 
publican candidate for President June 13, 1920. His State was the 
home of the Anti-Saloon League. The candidates he defeated were 
known to be heads above him in qualifications, but a combination of 
fellow Senators gathered up 692 votes for him on the tenth ballot 
and he was nominated over Wood, Lowden, and Johnson. 

This was a year after prohibition became effective. The Ohio gang 
was a hard-drinking, poker-playing outfit amenable to the Anti-Saloon 
League for political policy and in other respects out on the make. With 
the inauguration of Harding the gang moved to Washington and the 
little green house on K street was opened. The Anti-Saloon League 
also moved its high command to Washington and opened its congres- 
sional and administrative control office, 

Harding appointed Harry Daugherty, of Ohio, as Attorney General. 
That brought in his brother Mel, his friend Jesse Smith, Smith’s 
divorced wife, Roxie Stinson, Gaston B. Means, Charles Cramer, 
Charles Forbes, Col. Thomas W. Miller, and others who later were to 
furnish suicides, scandals, and jailbirds. 

The Ohio prohibitionists, having moved in, proceeded to assume 
control of prohibition enforcement. John F. Kramer, first prohibition 
commissioner, resigned to become an Anti-Saloon League lecturer. 
One Ohio faction wanted to put Newton Fairbanks, a small town (Ohio) 
editor, in charge of enforcement, but the more influential Ohio section, 
with Wayne B. Wheeler, as its man of large consequence, wanted the 
job for Roy A. Haynes and through Wheeler he got it. Wheeler and 
Frank B. Willis, of Ohio, were friends. Willis had put Harding in 
nomination at Chicago. He had been governor. He later was to go 
to the Senate. He is now Harding's successor as Ohio’s candidate for 
President and he is completely subservient to the Anti-Saloon League, 
a hundred per center for league control. 

Mr. Harding’s private supply of liquor also was moved to Washington 
and more was procured. One prominent national Republican was soon 
describing himself as the official bootlegger to the White House, and 
even beer by the keg could be recommended as very good. Cocktail hour 
in the White House was a part of the ceremony. Mr, Wheeler, then 
general counsel of the Anti-Saloon League, now dead, was recognized as 
dominant in Congress and the administration for all purposes in which 
he cared to assert himself. Some Members of Congress earned money, 
dignified as honorarium, for speeches for the league. 

Albert Fall, of New Mexico, had been appointed Secretary of the In- 
terior. Mr. Fall had been in the Senate with Mr. Harding. Less than 
three months after the new Secretary took his place an Executive order 
transferred the naval oil reserves, including Teapot Dome and Elk Hills, 
to the Department of the Interior. 

Six months after the transfer the Continental Trading Co., a Canadian 
corporation, was organized and on that day it bought and sold 33,000,000 
barrels of ofl. It bought at $1.50 a barrel and sold at $1.75, a profit of 
$8,000,000, some part of which is lost in ambiguity. But $3,080,000 is 
known to have been actually realized and invested in Liberty bonds, 
some of which were held as a political working fund. 

In April, 1922, the Teapot Dome reserve was leased by Secretary Fall 
to the Mammoth Oil Co., a Sinclair corporation, and Elk Hills to the 
Pan American Oil Co., belonging to Edward L. Doheny. This brief sum- 
mary is given merely to show the rapidity with which the system of cor- 
ruption was organized and put in action with a war chest full of mil- 
lions procured through the astonishing Continental Trading Co. 

It is not yet known where all that money went. For parallels to the 
corruption it is necessary to go back to the debt assumption scandals of 
the early Republic, to the Yazoo land deals, to the Credit Mobilier. 
Fall received Liberty bonds traced to the Continental Co. In all he 
received $230,000 worth. He also had a “loan” of $100,000 from 
Doheny. The Continental deal did not come to a disclosure until Sep- 
tember, 1924, and at this moment the Senate investigating committee is 
trying to trace the disbursement of money used to influence political 
action, pay for acts of corruption, and to control the Republican Party. 

Out of the still obscured picture haye come flashes of Will Hays, 
chairman of the national committee which managed Harding’s campaign, 
peddling Sinclair's Liberty bonds from the Continental fund to cover 
the oil stain on the contributions. Mr. Hays was worried by the cam- 
paign deficit and more worried in the uneasy possession of the money 
Sinclair gave him to meet it. He was hunting Republicans to take the 
bonds in $50,000 packages, give him their own checks to hide the source, 
and reimburse themselves by selling the bonds. The summary of events 
shows the quick work of the oil conspirators, but the evidence is not 
yet complete to reveal when the deals had their beginning or what all 
their conditions were. 

Through all this and other scandal the Anti-Saloon League control of 
Government was complaisant. To the league a good government was 
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one which made sumptuary regulation paramount, which encouraged judi- 
cial overthrow of citizenship rights, which extended abuses of search 
and seizure, which sought extremes of punishment. The bargain was 
one of subservience on one side and condoning on the other. Rascals in 
politics could deliver themselves to the league and gain immunity for 
their outrages against public probity and governmental honor. 

Under such patronage the scandals of Washington and of Govern- 
ment agencies waxed, fattened, and then exploded. Fall, Sinclair, and 
the Dohenys, senior and junior, were indicted. The oil leases were an- 
nulled for fraud. There were the scandals of the surplus Army goods, 
of the Standard Aircraft ease, of the American Metals case, in which 
Daugherty, Smith, King, and Miller were indicted. Harry Daugherty 
and his brother Mel refused to testify before the Senate committee. 
Harry Daugherty was found to have burned all the books of the Midland 
National Bank, of Washington Courthouse, Ohio, where Jesse Smith had 
an account. 

The little green house in K street was discovered for the public. 
Jesse Smith shot himself in Daugherty's apartment at the Wardman 
Park Hotel. Space permits only a sketching of the progress of fraud 
and violence across the scene, but names in themselves are sufficient to 
revive the recollection of the most dismaying episodes in national his- 
tory: Gaston B. Means, Roxie Stinson, Charles Cramer (who com- 
mitted suicide), Charles Forbes, Forbes of the Veterans’ Bureau. He 
was an intimate of Harding, Daugherty, et al. He was given direc- 
tion of the hospitalization of the country’s wounded soldiers, and 
entered upon a career of fraud which was an outrage to the helpless 
victims of war as well as theft of public money. He and John W. 
Thompson, another conspirator, went to prison for this. 

We say that these scandals which ruined the reputation of a govern- 
ment and nearly discredited the Republican Party were under the 
patronage of the Anti-Saloon League. It was more than a coincidence 
that prohibition enforcement as conducted by the supergovernment and 
this political corruption were timed as they were. 

The Anti-Saloon League was in self-asserted custody of public morals. 
It maintained a single standard by which public men acquired merit or 
were hounded out of office. This single standard took no account of 
political morals or public conduct. It required only that the person 
having or seeking public office deliver himself on the point of prohibi- 
tion and further no questions were asked. This easily gained virtue 
was a cloak for rascality and was used as such. The league would 
use its money to ruin a public man unless he subscribed and complied 
and it would use the thunder of the pulpit to destroy his character 
unless he did. No thunder was directed against the political crook. 
He was spotless if he was professedly dry, The Ohio gang proved that 
it was not necessary to be personally dry. Delivery in public to the 
purposes of the league was all that was necessary. The league thus 
encouraged the development of unbounded rascality, which under the 
dry totem could preserve the outward appearance of righteousness. 
There was only one law which required service to gain league approval. 

The secret of this had been found in Ohio, where the mask of 
morality could be put on to cover anything. It not only went to Wash- 
ington, but it spread out in the neighboring States. The single stand- 
ard of public conduct protected Small and FRANK SMITH in Illinois. The 
Illinois Anti-Saloon League made a perfect example of it when, with all 
the facts of Smuirn’s public misconduct spread before it, he was indorsed, 
supported, and elected to the United States Senate, only to be turned 
back at the door. 

He had been proved unfit to have an office of trust and responsibility. 
His financial relations with the utilities which he controlled as chair- 
man of the Illinois commerce commission were admitted and known and 
no organization of citizens with any respect for probity in public 
office could have supported him for the United States Senate. But the 
Anti-Saloon League did. It swallowed his public conduct and it 
refused to support another dry, a man of character and ability, because 
it thought Smrru had the better chance to win. That was the complete 
test. : 

This despicable opportunism was a complete revelation of the indif- 
ference of the league to decent public conduct. It was an avowal that 
what public men did was immaterial if they would deliver themselves 
and their votes to the league for its enforcement of a single law. In 
controlling or trying to control the Illinois Legislature the league has 
made this single test of fitness. Rascality was of no consequence. 

This has been the case in Indiana, where Shumaker, of the league, 
and Stephenson, of the klan, ruled the State, the league indifferent to 
everything except the clamping of abusive and tyrannous law on the 
citizens, who, under the joint domination, were reduced to abjectness 
and intolerance or timidity of opinion until Shumaker worked himself 
into a sentence for contempt of the supreme court and Stephenson was 
convicted of murder and sent to the penitentiary for life. 

The indifference of the league to standards of public and private 
conduct was shown when it accepted $500,000 from Sebastian Kresge 
and retained it when evidence in a divorce trial revealed that the 
donor's life was smirched in the very particulars in which the moralists 
of the organization propose to regulate citizenship. It was revealed in 


the support and protection given William H. Anderson, state superin- 
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tendent in New York, convicted of third-degree forgery in connection 
with his handling of money collections. It was shown again in the 
attempted suppression of the evidence in Kansas showing that league 
funds collected under Supt. Fred L. Crabbe had been paid to Justice 
Richard J. Hopkins of the State supreme court and to Attorney 
General Charles B. Griffith, These and other offenses against public 
dignity and probity have been without scruple. 

The outrages in national and State administration against the 
decencies of government and of publie life, against the rights of citi- 
zens and the principles of American society, these discredits to the 
American reputation and stains on American honor have been under 
the patronage of the Anti-Saloon League, They have had the indulgence 
of the zealous supporters of Volstead. What asserts itself to be the 
dominant idea of morality in the United States passes on the other side 
of the road. Its patronage protects corruptionists. 


SENATOR BURTON K. WHEELER, OF MONTANA 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I have here an editorial 
from Labor for Saturday, March 10, 1928, with reference to the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], which I desire 
to have printed in the RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


LATEST EFFORT TO “GET” WHEELER—BUTTE MINER, ORGAN OF CLARK 
COPPER INTERESTS, SUPPRESSES STORY OF MONTANA PROGRESSIVES 
FIGHT FOR COAL MINERS 


The American people usually come to pretty sound conclusions on the 
facts—when they can get the facts. But they can hardly form sound 
Judgments on things which they are not allowed to know. 

Senator Berton K. WHEELER, of Montana, is one of the ablest men 
of the Senate. He has been doing superb work in the probe of con- 
ditions in the mining camps of Pennsylvania, His knowledge of mining 
facts, as well as his native wit, enabled him, as a member of the Sen- 
ate’s investigating committee, to bring out the rottenness of the situa- 
tion so plainly that neither doubt nor argument was possible, 

Senator WHEELER lives at Butte, Mont. Butte is a mining town. 
Half of the grown men in the place are or haye been miners, Nothing 
in the world would Interest them more than the story of their Senator's 
brave fight to end the exploitation of the coal diggers of western Penn- 
sylvania. The Associated Press carried a pretty good account of the 
affair, 

But the Butte Miner, newspaper organ of the Clark copper interests 
in Montana, on several days during which this was the most interesting 
item of telegraphic news, did not publish a line of the story and did 
not even mention Senator WHEELER'S name! 

The copper crowd are trying to drive WHEELER out of public life. 
They do not dare print the facts concerning his work in Washnigton. 
Hence this “silent treatment.” 

Labor has too much respect for the workers of Butte to believe they 
can be misled by such despicable tactics. Fortunately, they are not 
entirely dependent on the Miner for information concerning the doings 
of their public servants. They will get facts, and unless Labor misses 
its guess, next November they will give Senator WHEELER the over- 
whelming vote of confidence he so richly deserves. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After three minutes spent. 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, April 6, 1928, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate April 5 (legislative 
day of April 4), 1928 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Alexander H. Byrd to be postmaster at Eutaw, Ala., in place 
of A. H. Byrd. Incumbent's commission expired April 3, 1928. 

Roy A. Lifseg to be postmaster at Montgomery, Ala., in place 
of R. A. Lifseg. Incumbent's commission expired February 26, 
1928. 

Arthur P. Thompson to be postmaster at Piedmont, Ala., in 
place of C. N. Thompson. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 8, 1926. 

Harvey S. Hill to be postmaster at Cherokee, Ala., in place 
of C. W. Chambers, resigned. 

Melvin D. Jackson to be postmaster at Phil Campbell, Ala., 
in place of T. L. Jackson, resigned. 


ARKANSAS 

John E. Bittinger to be postmaster at Grady, Ark., in place 
of J. E. Bittinger. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
19, 1927. 

Wilber B. Huchel to be postmaster at Winthrop, Ark., in 
place of W. B. Huchel. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
4, 1928. 

CALIFORNIA 

Thomas J. Wylie to be postmaster at Cedarville, Calif., in 
place of T. J. Wylie. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
8, 1928. 

James Gillies to be postmaster at Napa, Calif., in place of 
James Gillies. Incumbent's commission expires April 8, 1928. 

Harold K. Rankin to be postmaster at Ocean Beach, Calif., 
in place of II. K. Rankin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 19, 1928. 

Anna McMichael to be postmaster at San Juan Bautista, 
Calif., in place of Anna McMichael. Incumbent's commission 
expires April 8, 1928. 

COLORADO 

Charles C. Hurst to be postmaster at Antonito, Colo., in place 
of C. C. Hurst. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1927. 

Harry D. Steele to be postmaster at Holly, Colo., in place of 
II. D. Steele. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 1928. 

Martha H. Foster to be postmaster at Olathe, Colo., in place 
of M. H. Foster. Incumbent's commission expires April 7, 1928. 

GEORGIA 

Charles W. Barnes to be postmaster at Valdosta, Ga., in place 
of C. W. Barnes. Incumbent’s commission expired September 7, 
1926. 

Augustus C. Kennemore to be postmaster at Cumming, Ga., 
in place of J. E. Puett. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 22, 1926. 

ILLINOIS 

Bernice I. Bryant to be postmaster at Browning, III., in place 
of B. I. Bryant. Incumbent’s commission expired January 7, 
1928. 

Edward F. Ledoyt to be postmaster at Sandwich, III., in place 
of E. F. Ledoyt. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 
1928. 

IOWA 

Ralph J. Viner to be postmaster at Elliott, Iowa, in place 
of Gladdys Westrope. Incumbent's commission expired April 3, 
1928. 

KANSAS 

Chester M. Cellar to be postmaster at Burlington, Kans., in 
place of O. G. Mechem. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 15, 1928. 

Josie B. Stewart to be postmaster at Sylvan Grove, Kans., 
in place of J. B. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 7, 1928. 

KENTUCKY * 

Flo W. Stamper to be postmaster at Beattyville, Ky., in place 

of Walker Jameson, removed. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Wilhelm O. Johnson to be postmaster at Woronoco, Mass., 
in place of W. O. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 7, 1928, 

MICHIGAN 

C. Clyde Beach to be postmaster at Deerfield, Mich., in 
place of C. C. Beach. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
7, 1928. 

Charles J. McCauley to be postmaster at Wells, Mich., in 
place of C. J. McCauley. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
8, 1928. 

MINNESOTA 

John A. Hilden to be postmaster at Oslo, Minn., in place 
of D. W. Johnson. Ineumbent’s commission expired December 
19, 1927. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Raleigh T. Easley to be postmaster at Walnut, Miss., in 
place of C. D. Bell. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
22, 1926. 

MISSOURI 


Oley S. Cardwell to be postmaster at St. Clair, Mo., in 
place of O. S. Cardwell. 
10, 1928. 

Dorothy M. Ritter to be postmaster at Wellington, Mo., in 
place of D. M. Ritter. 
ary 14, 1928. 


Incumbent’s commission expires April 


Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
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Edward C. DeField to be postmaster at East Prairie, Mo., in 
place of Sullivan Brigman, removed. 

John E. Klumpp to be postmaster at Rich Hill, Mo., in place 
of L. W. Mathews, removed. 

NEBRASKA 

George W. Bennett, jr., to be postmaster at Arnold, Nebr., in 
place of G. W. Bennett, jr. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 7, 1928. 

Eva R. Gilbert to be postmaster at Broadwater, Nebr., in place 
of E. R. Gilbert. Incumbent's commission expired December 19, 
1927, 

Ernest G, Miller to be postmaster at Lynch, Nebr., in place of 
E. G. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 1928. 

Robert G. Walsh to be postmaster at Morrill, Nebr., in place 
of R. G. Walsh. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 1928. 

Horton W. Bedell to be postmaster at Peru, Nebr., in place of 
H. W. Bedell. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 1928. 

Thomas W. Cook to be postmaster at Scotia, Nebr., in place of 
T. W. Cook. Incumbent's commission expires April 7, 1928. 

NEVADA 

Dora E. Richards to be postmaster at Sparks, Ney., in place of 

D. E. Richards. Incumbent’s commission expires April 8, 1928. 
NEW YORK 

Everett W. Pope to be postmaster at Hartwick, N. Y., in place 
of E. W. Pope. Incumbent's commission expired February 18, 
1928. 

Frank C. Percival to be postmaster at Mount Upton, N. V., in 
place of F. C. Percival. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 13, 1928. 

Benjamin C. Stubbs to be postmaster at Plandome, N. V., in 
place of B. C. Stubbs. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 8, 1928. 

Clarence A, Lockwood to be postmaster at Schroon Lake, 
N. V., in place of C. A. Lockwood, Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired January 8, 1928. 

Harry A. Jeffords to be postmaster at Whitney Point, N. Y., 
in place of H. A. Jeffords. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 29, 1928. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

George W. Stanton to be postmaster at Wilson, N. C., in place 
of at W. Stanton. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 
1928. 

Trilby Love to be postmaster at King, N. C., in place of C. B. 
Moore, resigned. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Guy E. Abelein to be postmaster at Onamoose, N. Dak., in 
place of G. E. Abelein. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 19, 1927. 

OHIO 

Harry R. Hebblethwaite to be postmaster at Berlin Heights, 
Ohio, in place of H. R. Hebblethwaite. Incumbent’s commission 
expires April 7, 1928. 

Rollo J. Hopkins to be postmaster at Edgerton, Ohio, in place 
of R. J. Hopkins, Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 
1928. 

Clayton O. Judd to be postmaster at Garrettsville, Ohio, in 
place of C. O. Judd, Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 
1928. 

Edward C. Bunger to be postmaster at Lewisburg, Ohio, in 
place of E. C. Bunger. Incumbent's commission expires April 
7, 1928. 

John F. Adams to be postmaster at Lisbon, Ohio, in place 
of J. F. Adams. Incumbent's commission expires April 7, 1928. 

Austin H. Bash to be postmaster at Strasburg, Ohio, in place 
of A. H. Bash, Incumbent's commission expires April 7, 1928. 

OKLAHOMA 

Frank C. McKinney to be postmaster at Yukon, Okla., in 
place of F. C. McKinney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 14, 1928, 

Leslie S. Reed to be postmaster at Hobart, Okla., in place 
of Denny Montgomery, resigned. 

OREGON 

Thomas F. Johnson to be postmaster at Hood River, Oreg., 
in place of T. F. Johnson, Incumbent's commission expires 
April 10, 1928. 

Charles E. Lake to be postmaster at St. Helens, Oreg., in 
pae of C. E. Lake. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 
1 1 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Jones Eavenson to be postmaster at Christiana, Pa., in place 
of Jones Eavenson, Incumbent's commission expires April 8, 
1928. 
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Ambrose S. Plummer to be postmaster at Elizabethtown, Pa., 
in place of A. S. Plummer. Incumbent's on expires 
April 7, 1928. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Thomas W. Blakely to be postmaster at Langley, S. C., in 
place of G. T. Buck, removed. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hellen S. Angus to be postmaster at Humboldt, S. Dak., in 
place of H. S. Angus. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
10, 1928. 

Clyde C. Asche to be postmaster at Olivet, S. Dak., in place 
of C. C. Asche. Incumbent's commission expires April 8, 1928, 

Cyrus J. Dickson to be postmaster at Scotland, S. Dak., in 
place of C. J. Dickson. Incumbent's commission expires April 
8, 1928. 

Charles J. Moriarty to be postmaster at Marion, S. Dak., in 
place of S. H. Dains, removed. 

TENNESSEE 

John M. Whiteside to be postmaster at Bellbuckle, Tenn., in 
place of J. M. Whiteside. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 7, 1928. 

Lula C. Beasley to be postmaster at Centerville, Tenn., in 
place of L. C. Beasley. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
7, 1928. : 

Luther D. Mills to be postmaster at Middleton, Tenn., in 
place of L. T. Cornelius, removed. 

TEXAS 


Ewald Straach to be postmaster at Miles, Tex., in place of 
Ewald Straach. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 
1928. 

VERMONT 

Dwight L. M. Phelps to be postmaster at Richmond, Vt., in 
place of D. L. M. Phelps. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 3, 1928. 

VIRGINIA 

Connally T. Rush to be postmaster at Abingdon, Va., in place 
of C. 5 Incumbent's commission expires April 8, 1928. 

Henry G. Norman to be postmaster at Cedar Bluff, Va., in 
place of H. G. Norman. Incumbent’s commission expires Apri! 
8, 1928. 

Lucius M. Manry to be postmaster at Courtland, Va., in place 
of L. M. Manry. Incumbent’s commission expires April 8, 1928. 

Waverly S. Barrett to be postmaster at Dendron, Va., in place 
of W. S. Barrett. Incumbent’s commission expires April 8, 
1928, 

William T. Oakes to be postmaster at Gladys, Va., in place of 
W. T. Oakes. Incumbent’s commission expires April 8, 1928. 

Dorsey T. Davis to be postmaster at Nathalie, Va., in place 
of D. T. Davis. Incumbent's commission expires April 8, 1928. 

Amos L. Cannaday to be postmaster at Pulaski, Va., in place 
of A. L. Cannaday. Incumbent’s commission expires April 8, 
1928. 

Fred C. Mears to be postmaster at Keller, Va., in place cf 
A. P. Bundick, resigned. 

Lindsay T. McGuire to be postmaster at North Tazewell, Va., 
in place of C. C. Peery, resigned. 

WASHINGTON 


Rudolph R. Staub to be postmaster at Bremerton, Wash., in 
place of R. R. Staub. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
10, 1928. 

Lear M. Linck to be postmaster at Longview, Wash., in place 
of L. M. Linck. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 1928. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Robert H. Harris to be postmaster at Nitro, W. Va., in place 
of W. L. Lawson. Incumbent's commission expired December 
18, 1927. 

WISCONSIN 

Ferdinand E. Grebe to be postmaster at Waupun, Wis., in 

place of Dena Kastein, resigned. 
WYOMING 

Flora Thomas to be postmaster at Grass Creek, Wyo., in place 
of Flora Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 
1928. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 5 (legis- 
lative day of April 4), 1928 
Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Franklin Mott Gunther to be envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary to Egypt. 
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PosTMASTERS 
KENTUCKY 
William C. Huddleston, Butler. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Sherman W. Swalm, Brookhaven. 
NEW YORK 
Will J. Davy, Bergen. 
Edith Phelps, Brownville. 
Stephen E. Terwilliger, Candor. 
Henry E. Thompson, Chateaugay. 
Frank A. Haugh, Clyde. 
Sidney B. Cloyes, Earlville. 
J. Fred Smith, Herkimer. 
Lorenz D. Brown, Jamaica. 
Julia J. Tyler, Kennedy. p 
Earle U. McCarthy, Mineola. 
Erastus J. Wilkins, Norwood. 
Frank Dobbin, Shushan. 


OKLAHOMA 
Daisy E. Skinner, Adair. 
Charles F. Ham, Jennings. 
Ruth J. McLane, Lookeba. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Sherwood B. Balliet, Coplay. 
Arthur Bensley, Dingmans Ferry. 
T. Vance Miller, Downingtown. 
Alameda S. Keesy, Schenley. 
William D. Heilig, Stroudsburg. 
John N. Snyder, Williamstown. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Frank B. Sherwood, Cottonwood. 
Clyde J. Bowell, Edgemont. 
Elmer R. Hill, Newell. 
Robert G. Andis, Presho. 
Fred J. Seals, Spearfish. 
Edward J. Groat, Thunder Hawk. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Ernest E. Brown, Aiken. 

Herbert A. Horton, Lancaster. 
James V. Askew, jr., Lockhart. 
James D. Mackintosh, McClellanville. 
Ben Harper, Seneca. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Trunspar, April 5, 1928 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O Thou who didst not” spare Thine only begotten Son, we 
would not implore Thee to withhold from us the valley of pain. 
There can not be an affliction so heavy nor an emergency so 
desperate but we shall have the support of the Father’s hand. 
The world has seen every prospect blasted and consumed. In 
the garden, beneath a sky palled with tragedy, the Savior is 
at the portal to tread the wine press alone. The moment is 
hushed. Toil! Tears! Night! O God forgive the iniquity of 
us all. We thank Thee that the seed time of suffering will 
become the glorious harvest: In the valley of our sorrow Thou 
wilt help us to rise to the bright mount of prayer. Every life 
must have its Gethsemane. May we learn its lesson, acquire 
its discipline, and even kiss the chastening rod that smites us. 
In that hour of our weeping may the angels who comforted the 
Master whisper words of love and courage and minister peace. 
O He who knocked at the door of our hearts and gave blessing; 
the One who stretched His arms to us when we were burdened, 
saying, “Come unto me”; the One who stood by us in every 
dark hour, when the waves ran high and the night was dark. 
O this is the Christ who shall be our King and our Lord, and ia 
the sunshine of whose face we shall abide forever. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clérk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the following titles: 

II. R. 142. An act to add certain lands to the Idaho National 
Forest, Idaho; 

II. R. 144. An act to add certain lands to the Challis and Saw- 
tooth National Forest, Idaho; 
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II. R. 328. An act to relieve the Territory of Alaska from the 
necessity of filing bonds or security in legal proceedings in 
which such Territory is interested; 

H. R. 333. An act authorizing the sale of certain lands near 
Seward, Alaska, for use in connection with the Jesse Lee 
Home; 

H. R. 343. An act to amend section 128, subdivision (b), para- 
graph 1, of the Judicial Code as amended February 13, 1925, 
relating to appeals from district courts; 

H. R. 465. An act to authorize the city of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., to sell certain public squares situated therein ; 

H. R. 1997. An act for the relief of Clifford J. Turner; 

H. R. 3466. An act for the relief of George A. Winslow; 

II. R. 4125. An act for the relief of Holger M. Trandum ; 

H. R. 5075. An act for the relief of W. J. Bryson; 

H. R. 5495. An act to provide for cooperation by the Smith- 
sonian Institution with State, educational, and scientific organi- 
gations in the United States for continuing ethnological te- 
searches on the American Indians; 

II. R. 5545. An act granting certain lands to the State of Cali- 
fornia ; 

H. R. 5923. An act for the relief of the Sanitarium Co., of 
Portland, Oreg. ; 

II. R. 6056. An act to provide for addition of certain lands to 
the Challis National Forest; 

H. R. 7463. An act amending an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims“; 

II. R. 7472. An act to grant to the town of Cicero, Cook 
County, III., an easement over certain Government property; 

II. R. 9118. An act for the relief of William C. Braasch; 

H. R. 9144. An act to provide for the conveyance of certain 
lands in the State of Wisconsin for State park purposes ; 

H. R. 9583. An act authorizing the reporting to the Co 
of certain claims and demands asserted against the United 
States; 

H. R. 10483. An act to revise the boundary of a portion of the 
Hawaii National Park on the island of Hawaii, in the Territory 
of Hawaii; 

H. R. 10563. An act extending the provisions of the recrea- 
tional act of June 14, 1926 (44 Stat. L. 741), to former Oregon 
& California Railroad and Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands, 
in the State of Oregon; 

H. R. 10884. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
curry into effect provisions of the convention between the United 
States and Great Britain to regulate the level of Lake of the 
Woods concluded on the 24th day of February, 1925,” approved 
May 22, 1926; and 

H. J. Res. 215. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to accept a gift of certain lands in Clayton County, 
Iowa, for the purposes of the upper Mississippi River wild life 
and fish refuge act. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested : 

S. 445. An act for the relief of the Florida East Coast Car 
Ferry Co. Aa 

8. 471. act for the relief of Agnes McManus and George J. 
McManus; 

S. 726. An act to make it the duty of certain courts of the 
United States to render decisions within certain maximum limits 
of time; 

S. 764. An act for the relief of J. F. Nichols; 

S. 1179. An act to provide for the development of stock- 
watering places in the Modoc National Forest; 

S. 1191. An act to amend an act of March 3, 1885, entitled 
“An act providing for allotment of lands in severalty to the 
Indians residing upon the Umatilla Reservation in the State of 
Oregon, and granting patents therefor, and for other purposes“; 

S. 1275. An act to create an additional judge for the southern 
district of Florida ; 

S. 1387. An act for the relief of J. W. Anderson; 

S. 1448. An act for the relief of Omer D. Lewis; 

S. 1499. An act for the relief of Harry C. Saxton; 

S. 1648. An act for the relief of Oliver C. Macey and Mar- 
eut Macey; 

S. 2366. An act to amend subchapter 1 of chapter 18 of the 
Code of Laws for the District of Columbia relating to degree- 
conferring institutions ; 

S. 2655. An act to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of the Atlantic Works of Boston, Mass. ; 

S. 2673. An act for the relief of James E. Trussell ; 

S. 2697. An act for the relief Hattie M. McMahon; 

S. 2910. An act granting to the State of South Dakota for 
pak purposes the public lands within the Custer State Park, 

. Dak. ; 
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S. 3162. An act to authorize the improvement of the Oregon 
Caves in the Siskiyou National Forest, Oreg. ; 

S. 3178. An act to provide an additional method for collecting 
taxes in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 3224. An act to extend the provisions of the forest ex- 
change act, approved March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 465), to the 
Crater National Forest, in the State of Oregon; 

S. 3225. An act to enlarge the boundaries of the Crater 
National Forest; 

S. 3361. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
conyey to the city of Hot Springs, Ark., all of lot No. 3, in 
block No. 115, in the city of Hot Springs, Ark. ; 

S. 3365. An act to authorize allotments to unallotted Indians 
on the Shoshone or Wind River Reservation, Wyo. ; 

S. 3395. An act to amend subchapter 3 of Chapter XVI of the 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia; 

S. 3435. An act to authorize an appropriation from tribal 
funds to pay part of the cost of construction of a road on the 
Crow Indian Reservation, Mont. ; 

S. 3439. An act to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
acquire a herd of musk oxen for introduction into Alaska for 
experimentation with a view to their domestication and utiliza- 
tion in the Territory; 

S. 3512. An act to authorize the taxation of certain interests 
in lands within reclamation projects; 

S. 3677. An act to withhold timberlands from sale under the 
timber and stone act; 

S. J. Res. 59. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
ascertain, adjust, and pay certain claims of grain elevators and 
grain firms to cover insurance and interest on wheat during the 
years 1919 and 1920, as per a certain contract authorized by 
the President; 

S. J. Res. 93. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
the claim of the Government of China for compensation of Sun 
Jui-chin for injuries resulting from an assault on him by a pri- 
vate in the United States Marine Corps; and 

S. J. Res. 111. Joint resolution authorizing the acceptance of 
title to certain lands in the counties of Benton and Walla Walla, 
Wash., adjacent to the Columbia River bird refuge in said State 
established in accordance with the authority contained in 
Executive Order No. 4501, dated August 28, 1926. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments bills and a joint resolution of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

H. R. 1530. An act for the relief of William F. Wheeler; 

H. R. 9112. An act for the relief of William Roderick Dorsey 
and other officers of the Foreign Service of the United States 
who, while serving abroad, suffered by theft, robbery, fire, 
embezzlement, or bank failures losses of official funds; 

II. R. 9829. An act to extend the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress approved March 20, 1922, entitled “An act to consolidate 
national forest lands“; 

H.R.11133. An act making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able, in whole or in part, against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 118. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to award a duplicate Congressional Medal of Honor for 
the widow of Lieut. Col. William J. Sperry. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 1498) entitled “An act to extend the 
time for the construction of a bridge across the Chesapeake Bay, 
and to fix the location of said bridge. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on the following dates they presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for his approval, bills of the following 
titles: 

On April 3, 1928: 

II. R. 9020. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and supple 
mentary thereto. 

On April 4, 1928: 

H. R. 4115. An act for the relief of Winfield Scott; 

H. R. 4116. An act for the relief of W. Lawrence Hazard; 

H. R. 4117. An act for the relief of Harriet K. Carey; 

H. R. 11140. An act to provide for the inspection of the battle 
field of Kings Mountain, S. C.; and 

H. R. 12245. An act to amend the War Finance Corporation 
act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended. 
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Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill H. R. 8359 be referred from the Committee on Ways 
and Means to the Committee on Claims. Both chairmen are 
agreed to this. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent that the bill H. R. 8359 be referred from the Committee 
on Ways and Means to the Committee on Claims. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that on Saturday next, following the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker’s 
table, the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASwELL] may address 
the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPRAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that next Saturday, after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] may be permitted 
to address the House for 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, have 
we not a number of special orders to-day? 

The SPEAKER. One hour and 15 minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. I doubt whether we will have time to finish 
the bill which we expect to take up to-day. There are four 
hours of debate, and I understand there is going to be quite a 
considerable discussion, but I do not know that it makes any 
special difference; and the gentleman from Louisiana may as 
well speak on Saturday as any other time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HON. JOHN Q. TILSON 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I take advantage 
of this occasion to express on behalf of his colleagues con- 
gratulations to the majority leader, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Trzson], upon this anniversary of his birth and 
to wish him many happy returns and all of the good things that 
can come to a good man. [Applause.] 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. Under special order of the House, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under date of March 19, last, I 
addressed a communication to the Secretary of State, and 
directed his attention to the fact that the Kingdom of Rumania 
was about to negotiate a loan of $60,000,000 from New York 
bankers and bankers abroad; that at that time negotiations 
were afoot with the New York banking house of Blair & Co. 
and with the Federal reserve bank in the city of New York. 
I called the attention of the Secretary further to the fact that 
Rumania, running true to its history, had made of itself during 
the last few years, as a result of pogroms and massacres of 
and excesses against minority populations, a pariah among the 
nations of the earth. That we in America stood aghast at the 
recent atrocities at Jassy, Kishineff, Bucharest—outrages 
which we thought the postwar treaties had ended forever. I 
called his attention to the fact that Rumania, because of her 
actions, stood condemned in the world of public opinion. I 
called attention further to the fact that Rumania had been an 
old offender against the rights of minorities, and that the great 
British statesman, Disraeli, away back in 1878, as the price of 
Rumania’s admission into the concert of nations, had demanded 
that Rumania safeguard the rights of minorities in the Treaty 
of Berlin. I directed his attention to the difficulties that Secre- 
tary of State Hay had with Rumania in 1902, when he remon- 
strated with that Government and indicated that the United 
States could not be a tacit party to such an international 
wrong and that it was constrained to protest against the 
treatment to which the religious minorities of Rumania had 
been subjected, not alone because it has urlimpeachable ground 
to remonstrate against the resultant injury to itself—but in the 
name of humanity. 

For better understanding of the situation I herewith refer 
to said letter appearing at the end of these remarks. 

I recalled to Mr. Kellogg that in December, 1926, I invited 
his attention to the excesses then going on in Rumania, and 
1 indicated that he had the right of protest. He replied-that 
the treaty of Versailles had set up a tribunal where religious 
and racial minorities might bring their grievances, but that 
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inasmuch as we had not become a signatory to the treaty, we 
could not remonstrate. I thought and so replied that the 
tribunal of the Council of the League of Nations was not an 
exclusive tribunal; that just as Secretary of State Hay in 
1902 protested, we had a right, if only on grounds of high 
morality, to protest. I furthermore said that although there 
was no jurisdiction to protest in 1926, at least now the Secre- 
tary had jurisdiction to interdict at least the loan to Rumania. 
It has been the policy of the Secretary of State—and there are 
grave doubts as to the legality of that policy—to sanction or 
disapprove applications for loans to foreign governments and 
foreign countries. Embargoes have been placed against France, 
Italy, and Belgium, as well as Russia. They were lifted as 
against Italy and Belgium when they settled their debts, but 
the ban still is in force against France. The Secretary of 
State said that he would proscribe loans to those countries 
where the money was to be used to build up monopolies of raw 
materials which we import, where the money was to be used 
for armament purposes, and where the debts owing to us from 
those countries had not been settled. 

Does not the Secretary of State—with doubtful legality, of 
course—indirectly censor the action of foreign governments 
when he says that those loans shall not be granted; when he 
says Russia shall haye no money because we disagree with its 
form of government, which repudiated its debts; does he not 
seek to influence the internal policy of that country? The 
conclusion is inescapable, and the question must be answered in 
the affirmative; and thus the Secretary of State becomes in a 
way a censor of foreign countries. If he would sanction a 
loan to Rumania, he would indirectly be putting the im- 
primatur of approval of his department upon the conduct of 
Rumania, a country which, as I said before, had made itself a 
pariah among nations. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a question of whether or not the people 
who are making the loans in this country should not be 
warned? 

Mr. CELLER. I will say that Blair & Co. and all who par- 
ticipate in that loan are doing a grievous wrong, and in my 
humble way I shall do everything in my power to prevent every 
fair-minded man and woman in this country from investing 
money in loans that will be used by that most medieval of na- 
tions, the Kingdom of Rumania. I shall point out that the 
money may even be used to further the very excesses we in- 
veigh against. 

Now, we are told that the American committee on religious 
minorities made a report, for example, that gives a most de- 
pressing picture of conditions in that benighted country, and 
shows that Lutherans, Baptists, Roman Catholics, and Jews 
are the— 
victims of an excited nationalism directly stimulated or connived at 
by a majority of the ruling classes. 


The committee said further: 


That minority rights stipulated in the peace treaties by which the 
new Rumania came into being are inscribed in the constitution but are 
largely violated in practice. Patriotic “defense” organizations, ani- 
mated by religious or racial hatred, are sanctioned by the Government. 
The old pre-war policies of Russification against many subject races of 
the Czars, of Germanification against the Poles, are now in force, and 
with a ruthlessness of procedure that the old methods did not always 
attain. In the universities, in the schools and courts of law, in various 
fields of administration, the investigators found a state of inequity 
which moves it to speak out with a vigor that refuses to take account 
of international “ etiquette.” 


The Secretary of State replied to me under date of March 23, 
and said that up to that day no application had been presented 
to him for a loan to Rumania or for his approyal. The letter 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
Washington, March 23, 1928. 
The Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives. 

My Drar Mu. CELLER: I have received your letter of March 19, 1928, 
in which you state that it is rumored in New York financial circles 
that the Rumanian Government is negotiating for an international loan 
of $60,000,000, the greater portion of which will be obtained in the 
United States. You refer to the department's policy with reference 
to foreign loans and request that the department disapprove of any 
financing in the Ameriman market on behalf of the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment because of the occurrence of anti-Semitic disturbances in 
Rumania. y 

In reply I beg to inform you that tbe department has not been 
consulted in connection with the loan negotiations to which your letter 
refers, 
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In this connection I take pleasure in inclosing for your information a 
copy of the department's press statement of March 3, 1923, with refer- 
ence to the flotation of foreign loans in the United States, It will be 
noted that the controlling factor in determining the department's 
policy with reference to specific loans is the question of whether or 
not the proposed financing involves national interests. As you are 
aware, Rumania concluded a debt-funding agreement with the Goy- 
ernment of the United States on December 4, 1925. i 

There is also inclosed for your information the text of my address 
of December 14, 1925, made at a dinner of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Pages 16 and 17 contain my remarks with reference to foreign 
loans. 

I am, my dear Mr. CELLER, 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank B. KELLOGG, 

(Inelosures (2): Press statement dated March 3, 1923; copy of address 
of December 14, 1925.) 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
March 8, 1922, 
FLOTATION OF FOREIGN LOANS 


At a conference held last summer between the President, certain 
members of the Cabinet, and a number of American investment bankers, 
the interest of the Government in the public flotation of issues of 
foreign bonds in the American market was informally discussed and 
the desire of the Government to be duly and adequately informed regard- 
ing such transactions before their consummation, so that it might 
express itself regarding them if that should be requested or seem 
desirable was fully explained. Subsequently the President was in- 
formed by the bankers that they and their associates were in harmony 
with the Government's wishes and would act accordingly. 

The desirability of such cooperation, however, does, not seem sufi- 
ciently well understood in banking and investment circles. 

The flotation of foreign bond issues in the American market is assum- 
ing an increasing importance, and on account of the bearing of such 
operations upon the proper conduct of affairs it is hoped that American 
concerns that contemplate making foreign loans will inform the Depart- 
ment of State in due time of the essential facts and of subsequent 
developments of importance. Responsible American bankers will be 
competent to determine what information they should furnish and when 
it should be supplied. 

American concerns that wish to ascertain the attitude of the depart- 
ment regarding any projected loan should request the Secretary of 
State, in writing, for an expression of the department's views. The 
department will then give the matter consideration and, in the light of 
the information in its possession, endeavor to say whether objection to 
the loan in question does or does not exist; but it should be carefully 
noted that the absence of a statement from the department, even 
though the department may have been fully informed, does not indicate 
either acquiescence or objection. The department will reply as promptly 
as possible to such inquiries. 

The Department of State can not, of course, require American bank- 
ers to consult it. It win not pass upon the merits of foreign loans as 
business propositions, nor assume any responsibility whatever in con- 
nection with loan transactions. Offers for foreign loans should not, 
therefore, state or imply that they are contingent upon an expression 
from the Department of State regarding them, nor should any pros- 
pectus or contract refer to the attitude of this Government. The 
department believes that in view of the possible national interests 
involved it should have the opportunity of saying to the underwriters 
concerned, should it appear advisable to do so, that there is or is not 
objection to any particular issue. 


Mr, O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CELLER. Yes. Á 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Was that in March of the present year? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; in March of the present year. But while 
there seems to be no application filed with the Secretary, the 
New York Herald and Tribune this morning publishes a dis- 
patch from Bucharest which seems to indicate that a loan had 
been concluded for $80,000,000, although Blair & Co., replying 
to the Herald and Tribune, said that in so far as they knew the 
loan had not been concluded. But it was admitted that plans 
for the loan are being carefully studied at the offices of the firm. 

I submit, therefore, gentlemen, that there is a grave probabil- 
ity that the loan will be concluded probably with or without the 


consent of the Secretary of State. But I am sure that Blair &. 


Co, and the Federal reserve bank in New York will not risk 
making that loan without the consent of the Secretary of State. 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I want to ask the gentleman if it has 
been the course of the financial institutions to make loans to 
foreign countries except with the consent of their own Goyern- 
ment? Could the gentleman cite a case where that was done? 

Mr, GELLER. Pursuant to the policy enunciated by the 
State Department every banker, so far as I have been able to 
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discover, has first sought the permission of the Secretary of 
State before making a loan; so I think the Rumanian applica- 
tion will soon find its way to the desk of the Secretary of State, 
and I fervently hope that the Secretary of State will take into 
consideration the conditions that have prevailed in Rumania 
for the last few years and proscribe this proposed loan. 

1425 BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Is it not a fact that the Kingdom 
of Rumania has recently defaulted on a short-term note of 
25,000? If they can not pay that money, how are they going 
to pay back the $60,000,000? 

Mr. CELLER. I thank the gentleman for the information. 

The recital of excesses in Rumania reads like a page of the 
darkest misdeeds of medieval times. Here, therefore, is an op- 
portunity for us to give some sort of help. We can say to 
Rumania first rehabilitate yourself in the eyes of the world, 
first redeem yourself and give the strongest assurances that 
your offense will not recur—then, and only then, shall we lend 
financial help. 

In Rumania there is oppression and there is misery. Must 
we not help? 

In conclusion, permit a reference to two stanzas of James 
Russell Lowell's poem entitled Freedom“: 


Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free! 


They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


[Applause.] 

Under leave to extend my remarks I insert the following 
letters from the Secretary of State to myself under date of 
January 11, 1927; my rejoinder to him of January 13, 1927; 
my letter of March 19, 1928; letter to John Sullivan, Esq., 
president of New York State Federation of Labor, March 26, 
1928, and his reply of March 29, 1928: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January U, 1927. 
The Hon, EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dran Mr. CELLER: I am in receipt of your letter dated December 
31, 1926, in which you refer to the recent alleged mistreatment of the 
Jews in the cities of Kishineff, Kalrash, Jassy, and Bucharest. 

Your letter contains excerpts from Secretary of State Hay’s circular 
instruction of August 11, 1902, to the American diplomatic repre- 
sentatives at Paris, Berlin, London, Rome, Petrograd, and Constanti- 
nople. This circular instruction reproduces part of an instruction of 
July 17, 1902, to Mr. Wilson, at the time minister to the Balkan 
States. The text of this latter instruction is to be found on pages 
910-914 of the Foreign Relations of the United States for 1902. For 
your convenient reference I inclose herewith copies of both instruc- 
tions. 

You will note that the instruction to Mr. Wilson deals with two 
matters: 

1. The negotiation of a naturalization convention with Rumania. 

2. Certain aspects of the then existing immigration problem. 

The relationship between the instruction of July 17, 1902, and the 
circular of August 11, 1902, is indicated in the first and second para- 
graphs of the latter. 

In your letter you suggest that what was said in 1902 by Secretary 
of State Hay may readily be said by me at this time. The status of 
minorities in Rumania, however, appears to have undergone consider- 
able change since 1902. A treaty between the principal allied and 
associated powers and Rumania, signed at Paris on December 9, 1919, 
guarantees the rights of these minorities in Rumania. Article 12 of 
that treaty is as follows: ; 

“Rumania agrees that the stipulations in the foregoing articles, so 
far as they affect persons belonging to racial, religious, or linguistic 
minorities, constitute obligations of international concern and shall be 
placed under the guaranty of the League of Nations. They shall not 
be modified without the assent of a majority of the council of the 
League of Nations, The United States, the British Empire, France, 
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Italy, and Japan hereby agree not to withhold their assent from any 
modification {n these articles which is in due form assented to by a 
majority of the council of the League of Nations. 

“Rumania agrees that any member of the Council of the League of 
Nations shall have the right to bring to the attention of the council any 
infraction or any danger of infraction of any of these obligations, and 
that the council may thereupon take such action and give such direc- 
tion as it may deem proper and effective in the circumstances. 

“Rumania further agrees that any difference of opinion as to ques- 
tions of law or fact arising out of these articles between the Rumanian 
Government and any one of the principal allied and asseciated powers 
or any other power, a member of the Council of the League of Nations, 
shall be held to be a dispute of an international character under 
article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. Rumania hereby 
consents that any such dispute shall, if the other party thereto de- 
mands, be referred to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
The decision of the permanent court shall be final and shall have the 
same force and effect as an award under article 13 of the covenant.” 

This article would seem to indicate that the Jews of Rumania have 
been provided with a forum before which any infractions of the treaty 
can be brought. So far as the department is aware, no appeal has 
been made in behalf of the Jews of Rumania under this article of the 
treaty. The treaty, although signed by the American representatives 
at the Paris conference, was never ratified by the United States. 

A copy of your letter is being forwarded to the American minister at 
Bucharest. I shall be happy to communicate with you again in case 
the department receives any information on the matters dealt with in 
your letter. 

I am, my dear Mr. CELLER, 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank B. KELLOGG. 

(Inclosures; Copies of instructions dated July 17 and August 11, 
1902.) 


JANUARY 12, 1927. 
Hon. FRANK B. KELLOGG, 
Secretary State Department, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. SECRETARY : I acknowledge receipt of your letter dated 
January 11, in reply to mine dated December 31, 1926, concerning 
alleged mistreatment of the Jews in the cities of Kishineff, Kalrash, 
Jassy, and Bucharest, 

While I differ with you in the position which you have taken, I do, 
indeed, respect your attitude and the policy of the Department of State 
which probably prompted it. You point out that a proper form has 
been provided in the treaty between the principal allied and associated 
powers and Rumania, signed at Paris on December 9, 1919, to which 
the Jews, as a minority population, can present their grievances. That 
form is the Council of the League of Nations, and in the event of an 
interpretation of the guaranties affecting racial, religious, or linguistic 
minorities, the matter shall be referred to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

In my humble opinion, the treaty of Paris, signed December 9, 1919, 
would not create an exclusive remedy or set up an exclusive tribunal to 
which these grievances might be referred. I still think, on grounds of 
lofty humanity, our Government would have the moral right to protest 
along the lines suggested in my previous communication. 

However, I am very grateful for your having given the deep con- 
sideration to this matter which your reply indicates, 

Yours very respectfully, 
E. CELLER, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Housx or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1928. 
Hon, Frank B. KELLOGG, 
Secretary State Department, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr, SECRETARY: It is bruited about Wall Street that the 
Government of Rumania is negotiating the floating of an international 
loan of $60,000,000, a major portion of which is to be offered to 
the American public. It apparently is to stabilize the finances of 
Rumania. It is rumored that the Federal reserve bank at New York 
will be expected to join other financial institutions here and abroad in 
extending credit to this most bureaucratic and most medieval gov- 
ernment in Europe. 

Rumania, running true to its history, has made of itself during the 
last few years, as a result of pogroms and massacres of minority 
populations, a pariah among nations. 

We, in America, stood aghast at the recent atrocities at Kishineff— 
outrages which we thought the post-war treaties had ended forever. 

Rumania was bitterly condemned in the court of world opinion. 

It was not the first time this benighted country stood condemned 
before the world. It has repeatedly violated the pledges given in the 


treaty of Berlin in 1878, wherein Disraeli demanded that it give 
assurance that it would treat its minority populations equitably, as a 
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price for its becoming an independent nation. Rumania has never kept 
a promise or a treaty. It never will. 

It renewed its pledges at Versailles In 1919 only to break them at 
Oradeamare this past year. 

Now, its minister, Mr. George Cretziano, pledges his country to an 
honorable course for the future. But, however estimable Mr. Cretziano 
may be and however sincere personally, he can not bind the Bratiano 
dynasty and the Rumanian bureaucracy. He is a shadow. They the 
substance. Disapproval, no matter bow harsh, criticism, no matter how 
bitter, have never made so much as a dent in the ironclad intolerance 
of this nation. Only the mailed fists or acts of other nations that 
threaten her security or self-interest have ever brought Rumania to 
terms. Secretary of State Hay, in 1902, forced her hand when he 
negotiated with the Government of Rumania for a convention of nat- 
uralization. He called attention to the treaty of Berlin, which pre- 
scribed : 

“In Rumania, that difference of religious creeds and confessions shall 
not be alleged against any person as a ground for exclusion or in- 
eapacity in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil and political 
rights, admission to public employments, functions, and honors, or the 
exercise of the various professions and industries in any locality what- 
soever.” 

He furthermore emphasized the fact that— 

“with the lapse of time, these prescriptions have been rendered nuga- 
tory in great part, as regards the native Jews, by the legislation and 
municipal regulations of Rumania.” 

And that— 

“by the cumulative effect of successive restrictions, the Jews of Ruma- 
nia have become reduced to a state of wretched misery.” 

He indicated that the United States— 

“can not be a tacit party to such an international wrong. It is 
constrained to protest against the treatment to which the Jews of 
Rumania are subjected, not alone because it has unimpeachable ground to 
remonstrate against the resultant injury itself but in the name of 
humanity.” 

It is needless to state that Rumania came to terms under the threats 
hurled at her by Secretary of State Hay. 

Under date of December 31, 1926, I called your attention to the mis- 
treatment of Jews in the cities of Kishineff, Kalrash, Jassy, and 
Bucharest. I then suggested that what was said by Secretary Hay in 
1902 might readily be said by you in 1926. You replied, under date of 
January 11, 1927, that the status of minorities had undergone consid- 
erable change since 1902 and that the rights of minorities in Rumania 
had been fixed by the treaty signed at Paris in 1919, and that any 
grievance suffered by minority populations might be redressed in the 
Council of the League of Nations. You therefore held that the League 
of Nations was the proper forum before which any infractions of the 
treaty might be brought. But since the said treaty was not ratified by 
the United States, we could not intervene. 

Under date of January 12, 1927, I responded and stated that in my 
humble opinion the Paris treaty of 1919 did not create an exclusive 
remedy or set up an exclusive tribunal to which the recent excesses in 
Rumania might be referred. I felt that on grounds of lofty humanity 
our Government had the moral right to protest. 

Now, this same Government, guilty of those excesses, is knocking at 
our doors and seeks financial assistance. 

I respectfully petition that you in your great office as Secretary of 
State disapprove of any loan to Rumania. 

Even at this very writing we are informed that anti-Semitic atrocities 
again threaten Rumanian Jews, and that the imminence of such atroci- 
ties was the gist of an alarming interpolation introduced into the 
Rumanian House of Parliament on March 16 by one of its deputies. 

While overtures made by the Rumanian minister to this country that 
he would endeavor to persuade his Government to renew it: pledges 
of protection to minorities are most praiseworthy, and while his efforts 
should meet with encouragement, nevertheless Rumania should be 
forced to purge herself of her wrongs. She must be made to realize that 
she can expect no financial favors from us. That shall be her punish- 
ment, 

Nearly three years ago the State Department closed American money 
markets to France, Italy, and Belgium until those countries agreed to 
settlement of their war-time debts to us. The ban has since been lifted 
as against Italy and Belgium, but the ban remains against France, 
although the State Department has agreed to the flotation of a French 
refunding loan, which would simply be a matter of refinancing at a 
lower interest rate. 

If you placed embargoes against countries that failed to settle their 
debts with us, how much weightier is the reason for the similar ban 
against a country like Rumania, which has so sinned against morality 
and decency, 

If you had no jurisdiction to protest in December, 1926, surely you 
have jurisdiction now to show Rumania in a most effective manner how 
she has offended. 

I am informed that the Chase National Bank was urged not to finance 
a loan to Soviet Russia because of our proscription against its form of 
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government and the actions of its officials in their attempt to subvert 
our Government. 

Since March, 1922, virtually all of the loans made abroad have been 
reviewed by the State Department, the bankers, at the suggestion of the 
department, haying voluntarily submitted their proposals to the depart- 
ment in advance. 

I offer no opinion as to the legality of the actions of the Department 
of State. I presume it is the right of the Executive, through his State 
Department, to direct the foreign relations of the Government, 

I presume that no exception will be made and that Blair & Co., the 
New York bankers, who are handling the loan, and the Federal Reserve 
Bank at New York, through Governor Strong, will present to you, in the 
ordinary course, the application for the loan for your approval or rejec- 
tion. 

I presume the application is already upon your desk, Would not 
your consent to that loan be construed as an approval of the acts of the 
government applying? You have assumed to censor the governments 
by disapproving loans to them because of their actions. 

You stated that the policy of the State Department in this regard 
was as follows: 

“It has objected to loans to countries which had not settled their 
debts to the United States, as it believed that it was not in the public 
interest to continue to make such loans, and it has objected to certain 
loans for armament and the monopolization of products consumed in the 
United States.“ 

I, therefore, petition that you interdict any loan to Rumania by dis- 
approving in the genera] public interest and upon grounds of high 
morality any application presented to you for that purpose. 

Very truly yours, 
E. CELLER. 


FROM CONGRESSMAN EMANUEL CELLER 
Marcu 26, 1928. 
JOHN SULLIVAN, Esq., 
President New York State Federation of Labor, 
Bible House, New York City. 

My Dear PRESIDENT: I wish to congratulate you and the New York 
State Federation of Labor upon your foresight in conducting a discus- 
sion Sunday at the Washington Irving High School, in New York, on 
the subject of using reserve capital in public works at home, rather 
than in foreign loans, to the end that in some measure relief may 
be had from unemployment. 

Under date of March 22, 1928, I addressed a communication to Mr. 
Kellogg, Secretary of State, asking that he proscribe against a loan of 
$60,000,000 to Rumania, which is about to be financed by American 
bankers together with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

Nearly three years ago the State Department closed American money 
markets to France, Italy, and Belgium until those countries agreed to 
settle their war-time debts to us. The ban has since been lifted as 
against Italy and Belgium, but still continues as against France, 
The Chase National Bank was likewise urged not to finance a loan to 
Soviet Russia, because of our proscription against its former government. 

The Department of State has indirectly acted in the rôle of censor 
for the actions of governments. It has interdicted loans where foreign 
governments were to use same for armament, for the building up of 
monopolies of raw materials imported by us, and where the war debts 
of those countries had not been paid to us. 

Although the action of the State Department is of doubtful legality, 
nevertheless, precedents have been established. For that reason 1 
asked the Secretary of State to disapprove of the application of 
bankers that they be permitted to loan $60,000,000 to Rumania. That 
country has been guilty of extreme excesses and atrocities against its 
minority populations. Its Government has refrained from protecting 
said populations against pogroms and massacres. It stands condemned 
in the world of public opinion. It should not, therefore, receive 
financial aid from us. 

Furthermore, there is an additional reason for our refusing aid. 
You and the friends of labor discussed that proposition at your recent 
meeting. Those funds might well be used for such public improvements 
as hydro-electric developments in the various States, for better hous- 
ing, for rouds, and for bridges, to the end that those now idle might 
be employed. 

May I therefore ask the New York State Federation of Labor to join 
with me in protesting against any loans to Rumania, 

Yours very truly, 
E. CELLER, 


THe New YORK STATH FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
New York, N. T., March 29, 1928. 
Hon, EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drag CONGRESSMAN: This is to acknowledge receipt of yours of 
March 26 regarding the contemplated loan of $60,000,000 to Rumania, 
which is about to be financed by the American bankers together with 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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Personally, I agree with your views in this matter. It is a very 
true statement that the funds might well be used for public improve- 
ments at home, in order to give work to the unemployed. From what 
facts I have been able to gather from people who are in a position to 
know, the unemployment situation in this country was never worse 
than what it is at the present moment. 

You realize that I can not speak for the New York State Federation 
of Labor relative to the proposed loan, because the subject matter was 
never brought before them. However, should it be necessary for a 
meeting of our council in the very near future, I shall be very glad 
indeed to bring the matter before them, and recommend the indorse- 
ment of your action on this proposition. 

Again, let me say that I am in hearty accord with your stand in 
this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
JoHN SULLIVAN, President. 


NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CRAIL, Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAIL. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 

z [Roll No. 63] 


Abernethy Connolly, Pa. Igoe Sanders, N. . 
Aldrich Cooper, Ohio Irwin Schneider 
Andrew Cramton Kearns T S 
Anthony Cullen Kendall Shreve 

acon Curry Kent Sirovich 
Beck, Pa Dallinger Kindred Somers, N. Y. 
B rrow Kunz Sproul, III. 
Beers Davey Lampert 1 Lans. 
Begg mp: Langley Strong, Pa. 
Berger Dickstein rsen Strother 

les Douglass, McLaughlin Sullivan 

Bowles Doutrich Martin, Mass, weet 
Boylan Doyle Michaelson Tatgenhorst 
Brand, Ohio Edwards Montague Temple 
Britten England Mooney Thatcher 
Browne Eslick Moore, N. J. Thompson 
Buckbee Estep Nelson, Me. Tillman 
Burdick Fenn Nelson, Wis. kham 
Bushong Fish Norton, N. J. read 
Butler Fitzgerald, W. T. Palmer Underhill 
Byrns Foss Peavey 1 ae 
Campbell Frear uayle White, Kans. 
Carew Frothingham agon Whitehead 
Carley Gardner, Ind. Ransley Wingo 
Carss Golder Rathbone Winter 
Clague Goldsborough Reed, Ark. ood 
Clarke Griffin Reed, N. Y. Wurzbach 
Combs Hammer Robsion, Ky. Yates 
Connally, Tex. Harrison Rogers Yon 
Connery Hogg bath 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and thirteen Members are 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TO CONSCRIPT ALL MATERIAL RESOURCES IN FUTURE WARS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson] for 30 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, because of the 
fact that I have only a limited amount of time I must refuse to 
yield for questions until I have finished the argument I desire 
to make. 

Mr. Speaker, 11 years ago a very few of you who are to-day 
Members of the House of Representatives and on the floor of 
this House to-day, sat in this same Chamber with me when the 
United States declared that a state of war existed between the 
United States and the Imperial Government of Germany, 

The leaders of this body during those strenuous days have, 
almost without exception not only left this Chamber but are no 
longer numbered among the living. Those of you who are living 
and present to-day who remember that historie occasion will 
recall that at the time it was said we were entering the conflict 
to make the world safe for democracy ; to lift from the shoulders 
of our citizens the burden of future war preparation; to make 
certain the perpetuity of our Government and to end all future 
wars. 
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What we did or did not accomplish by our votes on that occa- 
sion is known only to Divine Providence. 

Separated by a decade from the idealism, the propaganda, and 
the convictions that sent us into the greatest conflict of history 
entirely unprepared for the battles in which we engaged, we can 
be. certain to-day that the world is no safer for democracy, the 
burden of preparation for defense no lighter, the perpetuity of 
our Government no more certain, and the danger of future wars 
no less because of the action of Congress on April 6, 1917. 

We are certain that, because of the action of Congress on that 
day more than 50,000 fine, upstanding young American citizens 
were killed in battle, 300,000 of them wounded or otherwise dis- 
abled in line of duty, $25,000,000,000 expended in the conflict, 
and our annual expense for the care of the disabled from that 
war will for many years continue to exceed $500,000,000 an- 
nually. 

There are 30,000 graves in France containing all that remains 
of our young friends of 11 years ago. 

Some of us will never be able to forget them. 

One of the great tragedies of this and every other war in 
which this country has engaged is the fact that war burdens 
are not equitably distributed, and in the world conflict, as in 
every other war, everything has been taken from one individual, 
even his life, while another has been legally permitted to enjoy 
all of life’s luxuries and to become immensely wealthy. Most 
of the great fortunes in the United States to-day are founded 
upon war activities or Government contracts in time of war. 

A few of you here now will recall that day in May, 1917, 
when we enacted the conscription law, the statute that forced 
the registration of more than 24,000,000 men and mobilized 
an Army of 2,800,000 soldiers, a million of them within 
the space of 90 days. Believing that universal conscription 
offered the only equitable plan for the formation of an Army, I 
voted for that statute, and have not lived to regret that fact. 
Never, Mr. Speaker, can I forget the debate on that occasion, 
when that great American citizen, Champ Clark, who, in my 
opinion, would have been a great President of the United 
States had he been selected for that office, and who formerly 
occupied with credit to his country and himself the chair which 
you now hold, took the floor to express his honest convictions. 
I remember that debate, as I can not help remember that it 
was my great privilege to travel eastward with one of the first 
overseas regiments selected under the law. 

Many in that regiment crossed the ocean; many less returned. 
To-day we know the defects of that statute in that it provided 
only for the conscription of men and provided neither against 
profiteering nor the creation in war-time of immense fortunes— 
fortunes accumulated through the needs and necessities of the 
citizens of the country. We did not recognize the fact that in 
time of war we should all serve equally and place the burden 
equally upon all the people; that capital and industry must 
serve as well as men. Generations past should have taught 
this lesson to the United States, because in every one of our 
wars there has been the same conscienceless profiteering. 

During the Revolutionary War Gen. George Washington 
wrote: 


It gives me very sincere pleasure to find that there is likely to be a 
coalition of the Whigs in your State (a few only excepted) and that 
the assembly of it are so well disposed to second your endeavors in 
bringing those murderers of our cause—the monopolizers, forestallers, 
and engrossers—to condign punishment. It is much to be lamented 
that each State, long ere this, has not hunted them down as the pests 
of society and the greatest enemies we have to the happiness of 
America. I would to God that one of the most atrocious in each 
State was hung in gibbets upon a gallows five times as high as the 
one prepared by Haman. No punishment, in my opinion, is too great 
for the man who can “ build his greatness upon his country’s ruin.” 


During the Civil War a committee of this House, appointed to 
investigate war contracts, reported: 


The system of public plunder which pervaded * * was in- 
augurated at the very beginning and followed up with untiring zeal; 
the public welfare was entirely overlooked and as effectually ignored 
as if the war was gotten up to enable a mammoth scheme of peculation 
at the expense of the people to be carried out. 


And a member of the congressional committee stated: 


Such robbery, fraud, extravagance, peculation as have been deyel- 
oped * * * ean hardly be conceived of. There has been an organ- 
ized system of pillage. * * * I fear things have run on so far 
there is no remedy. * * The credit of the Government is ruined. 
* * + Everybody knows there has been such an extent of swindling 
that payment ought not to be made. »I am utterly discouraged 
and disheartened. 
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After the Spanish-American War we remember the investi- 
gation of war contracts and the discussion concerning em- 
balmed beef.” 

In 1919 this House of Representatives appointed the Select 
Committee on Expenditures in the War Department, and the 
Speaker of this body appointed me a member of that committee. 
Hearings and reports of that committee comprise 19 yolumes and, 
as that data is available, I shall not here attempt to discuss it. 
It should be said, however, that the committee was handicapped 
in every possible manner. If it appeared that the committee 
fixed any responsibility upon any individual for wrong-doing, a 
bipartisan combination was immediately created to protect such 
individual. Through the efforts of Representative Roy Woop- 
RUFF, of Michigan, now a Member of this House, and myself an 
appropriation of $500,000 per year was given to the Department 
of Justice to attempt to recover on fraudulent war contracts. 
On April 11, 1922, Mr. Wooprurr and myself introduced House 
Resolutions 323 and 324, requesting an investigation and action 
on these fraudulent contracts while there was yet time to re- 
cover the money. On April 11, 1922, as shown in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record on page 5288 and adjoining pages of volume 
62, part 5, of the second session of the Sixty-seventh Congress, 
we attempted to secure an investigation of the Department of 
Justice and other departments and men responsible for govern- 
mental frauds. Representative Wooprurr at that time said: 


In the auditing of these war contracts it was disclosed that in 
almost every instance overpayments running into the millions of dollars 
in individual cases had been made by the Government. In addition 
to the overpayments it was found in nearly every instance that the 
contractors had been guilty of acts which clearly called for action by 
the Department of Justice. Notwithstanding the fact that much of 
this information has been in the hands of the Department of Justice 
for months, no determined action looking either to the recovery of the 
money due the Government or to the criminal prosecution of the offend- 
ers has been taken. 


Our resolutions were sent to the Committee on Rules and 
rejected. In spite of that fact, because of the agitation and 
the debates on the floor of this House, which many of you re- 
member, the department was forced to take action that actually 
recovered for the Government more than $20,000,000 in cash 
and millions of dollars in supplies that were returned to the 
Government. Twenty million dollars would pay the salary of 
& Member of Congress for 2,000 years. All this occurred in 
April and May, 1922, prior to the Teapot Dome affair, and 
prior to many other governmental frauds. It occurred at a 
time when it was extremely unpopular to attack the head of 
the Department of Justice with his Bureau of Investigation 
and Secret Service. The men in charge of these departments 
were then living—living in this city of Washington and in 
charge of the Government and all of its departments. They 
were in control of every avenue of publicity and possessed all 
the powers of Government. 

It is the irony of fate that some of the very men who to-day 
in legislative bodies speak most grandiosely and extravagantly 
of the corruption of 1921 and 1922 were so strangely silent 
when their voices would have been of value and when the Gov- 
ernment’s property was being stolen. It is much safer to at- 
tack dead men without power than living men with power. 
We wished to lock the door before the horse was stolen, to 
investigate and act while illegal transactions were being con- 
ducted. Had this Congress of the United States cooperated 
with Mr. Wooprvurr and myself in 1922 a national scandal would 
have been averted. 

It is entirely possible that there are some of you here to-day 
that now wish that you had then rendered assistance. I rejoice 
to be able to say that there are still men in both the House 
and the Senate that were of assistance and were willing to fight 
when the fighting was good. 

Although at that time the House of Representatives refused 
to take action, there were men throughout the country, many 
of them service men, who knew the facts and were unafraid. 
The American Legion had been formed, and in 1921-22 it had 
a fighting commander, Hanford (Jack) MacNider. The Legion 
knew and he knew that wars were not ended, although the 
United States and its people desired participation in no further 
conflicts; that this country desires nothing but peace and 
covets neither the lands nor prosperity of any other nation. 
The Legion knew and he knew that we wish no part in the 
disputes or quarrels of other countries and desire each nation 
to work out its salvation in its own way, under its own laws, 
through its own citizens, and that we ask only that cur citizens 
be treated according to the well-defined rules of international 
law. Although governmental action could not be secured, the 
Legion knew of the profiteering and frauds and determined that 
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if another war was forced upon us its burdens should be 
equitably distributed. It determined that no new war for- 
tunes should be created and that in war each individual should 
serve. With that ideal in mind, in September, 1922, Marquis 
James, a very distinguished newspaperman, and myself pre- 
pared the first universal conscription act ever introduced in 
the American Congress since the World War. On September 
21, 1922, I introduced that resolution as House Joint Resolution 
384. It read as follows: 

That in the event of a declaration of war by the United States of 
America against any foreign government or other common enemy Con- 
gress shall provide for the conscription of every citizen and of all 
money, industries, and property of whatsoever nature necessary to 
the prosecution thereof, and shall limit the profits for the use of such 
moneys, industries, and property. 


Mr. James and myself carried this resolution to the annual 
conyention of the American Legion held in New Orleans, Octo- 
ber 16-20, 1922, and the plan of universal conscription carried in 
that proposed resolution was adopted by that convention. In 
every succeeding Congress I have reintroduced it, changing the 
phraseology as we learned more of the practical operation of 
the law. A very distinguished committee of the American Legion 
appointed by Colonel MacNider labored strenuously in the 
development of the measure and has assisted in every way in 
carrying it to final passage. On January 4, 1928, in this Con- 
gress as H. R. 8313, I introduced the perfected bill which we 
propose to enact, and it was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the House of Representatives. It reads as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the event of a declaration of war by 
Congress which in the judgment of the President demands the immediate 
increase of the Military Establishment, the President be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to draft into the service of the United States such 
members of the unorganized militia as he may deem necessary: Pro- 
vided, That all persons drafted into service between the ages of 21 
and 30, or such other limits as the President may fix, shall be drafted 
without exemption on account of industrial occupation. 

Sec. 2. That in case of war, or when the President shall judge the 
same to be imminent, he is aftthorized and it shall be his duty when, 
in his opinion, such emergency requires it— 

(a) To determine and proclaim the material resources, industrial 
organizations, and services over which Government control is neces- 
sary to the successful termination of such emergency, and such con- 
trol shall be exercised by him through agencies then existing or which 
he may create for such purposes; 

(b) To take such steps as may be necessary to stabilize prices of 
services and of all commodities declared to be essential, whether such 
services and commodities are required by the Government or by the 
civilian population. 


Hearings on the measure were held by the House Committee 
on Military Affairs from March 11 to March 20, 1924, but no 
hearings have been granted by that committee on the bill I am 
now presenting to the House. 

No hearings, in my opinion, will be granted ‘by that com- 
mittee, and the proposed law will again quietly and peacefully 
die unless by action of this House the committee is instructed 
under clause 4 of rule 27, which I shall to-day invoke, te report 
the bill. It would thereupon automatically, under the rules of 
the House, be brought before us for a vote. If this measure 
becomes the law of the land it will make future wars the busi- 
ness of every citizen and exorbitant monetary profits will accrue 
to no individual. Its effects could never be better expressed 
than in the statement of Hanford MacNider when he said: 

The greatest peace measure ef the men who fought the last war still 
lies before the Congress unpassed—waiting for the men who understand 
what it is all about. It goes by various names and, perhaps, its pres- 
ent form will be changed before it is written upon the statute books of 
the Nation. Its principle, bowever, is right and its basis is sound. 
It whips in advance the men who would start an unjust or unjustified 
conflagration. It makes war so inclusive that no jingo would ever be 
able to make it popular. In short, it directs that hereafter all the 
Nation's resources—capital, power, transportation, labor—will all go 
to war on the same basis with men’s lives. When there is written 
into the law that no price nor service in America shall rise because 
of national emergency, that no man shall evade his duty, that no 
resource of the Nation, nor any individual within it shall remain aloof 
or in favored position, that all America will go forth as one man to 
the Nation’s defense, then and then only will our mandate be on its 
way toward fulfillment. Then we shall be able to say authoritatively 
what now we can only say in speeches on days like this, “America not 
only wants peace but America intends to have it.” 


As was so well stated to me recently by Edward McK. Lewis, 
of the Legion: 
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This statute will do more to end war than all other legislation, for it 
will make men think before they act, 


The present commander of the American Legion, Commander 
Edward E. Spafford, who has had much war experience and is 
a student of war legislation, has expressed the belief that in its 
ultimate consequences this is the most important preparedness 
measure pending before Congress. 

Both the Republican and Democratic Parties in their plat- 
forms have promised that this measure will become the law of 
the land. You—and each of you who are present to-day were 
elected on those platforms—are pledged thereby to its support. 
You Republicans in your platform of 1924 said: 


We believe that in time of war the Nation should draft for its defense 
not only its citizens, but also every resource which may contribute to 
success. The country demands that should the United States ever 
again be called upon to defend itself by arms, the President be em- 
powered to draft such material resources and such services as may be 
required and to stabilize the prices of services and essential commodi- 
ties, whether utilized in actual warfare or private activity. 


You Democrats in your platform of 1924 said: 


War is a relic of barbarism, and it is justifiable only as a measure 
of defense. 

In the event of war, in which the man power of the Nation is drafted, 
all other resources should likewise be drafted. This will tend to dis- 
courage war by depriving it of its profits. 


You of the Democratic Party who were elected by the suffrage 
of the people because you told them you would give them this 
law are going to have a chance to-day to say whether you desire 
to sign up and secure its passage. z 

The measure has been indorsed by Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge. 

In his inaugural address of March 4, 1921, President Harding 
stated : 


If war is again forced upon us, I earnestly hope a way may be found 
which will unify our individual and collective strength and consecrate 
all America, materially and spiritually, body and soul, to national 
defense. I can vision the ideal republic, where every man and woman 
is called under the flag for assignment to duty for whatever service, 
military or civic, the individual is best fitted; where we may call to 
universal service every plant, agency, or facility, all in the sublime 
sacrifice for country, and not one penny of war profit shall inure to the 
benefit of private individual, corporation, or combination, but all above 
the normal shall flow into the defense chest of the Nation. There ts 
something inherently wrong, something out of accord with the ideals of 
representative democracy, when one portion of our citizenship turns its 
activities to private gain amid defensive war while another is fighting, 
sacrificing, or dying for national preservation. 

Out of such universal service will come a new unity of spirit and 
purpose, a new confidence and consecration, which would make our 
defense impregnable, our triumph assured. Then we should have little 
or no disorganization of our economic, industrial, and commercial sys- 
tems at home, no staggering war debts, no swollen fortunes to flout the 
sacrifices of our soldiers, no excuse for sedition, no pitiable slackerism, 
no outrage of treason. 


Then again, at Helena, Mont., on June 29, 1923, President 
Harding advocated the universal draft in the following remark- 
able language: 


I have said before, and I choose to repeat it very deliberately now, 
that if war must come again—God grant that it shall not—then we 
must draft all of the Nation in carrying on. It is not enough to draft 
the young manhood. It is not enough to accept the voluntary service 
of both women and men whose patriotic devotion impels their enlist- 
ment. It will be righteous and just, it will le more effective in war and 
marked by less regret in the aftermath, if we draft all of capital, all 
of industry, all of agriculture, all of commerce, all of talent and ca- 
pacity and energy of every description, to make the supreme and united 
and unselfish fight for the national triumph. When we do that there 
will be less of war. When we do that the contest will be aglow with 
unsullied patriotism, untouched by profiteering in any service. * * * 

If we are committed to universal service—that is, the universal com- 
mitment of every American resource and activity—without compensa- 
tion except the consciousness of service and the exaltations in victory, 
we will be slower to make war and more swift in bringing it to a 
triumphant close. Let us never again make draft on our manhood 
without us exacting a draft on all we possess in the making of the 
industrial, financial, commercial, and spiritual life of the Republic. 

On October 4, 1925, in the American Legion convention at 
Omaha, Nebr., President Coolidge indorsed the measure when 
he said: 

Undoubtedly one of the most important provisions in the prepara- 
tion for national defense is a proper and sound selective service act. 
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Such a law ought to give authority for a very broad mobilization of 
all the resources of the country, both persons and materials. I can 
see some difficulties in the application of the principle, for it is the 
payment of a higher price that stimulates an increased production, 
but whenever it can be done without economic dislocation such limits 
ought to be established in time of war as would prevent, so far as 
possible, all kinds of profiteering. There is little defense which can 
be made of a system which puts some men in the ranks on very small 
pay and leaves others undisturbed to reap very large profits. Even 
the income tax, which recaptured for the benefit of the National 
Treasury alone about 75 per cent of such profits, while local govern- 
ments took part of the remainder, is not a complete answer. The 
laying of taxes is, of course, in itself a conscription of whatever is 
necessary of the wealth of the country for national defense, but tax- 
ation does not meet the full requirements of the situation. In the 
advent of war, power should be lodged somewhere for the stabilization 
of prices as far as that might be possible in justice to the country 
and its defenders. 


Mr. Speaker, as this proposed statute has been promised by 
the two great political parties that control the Government of 
the United States, as it has been indorsed by the greatest citi- 
zeus of this country, as it has been indorsed by the American 
Legion and other organizations, whose members actually fought 
the World War; as it has been pledged by an overwhelming 
majority of the membership of this House, as it is advocated 
by the patriotic, intelligent citizenship of this country and be- 
cause it is everlastingly right, just, and equitable, I now in- 
voke the most drastic rule of this body, clause 4 of rule 27, to 
force its consideration and file with the Clerk of the House 
a motion to instruct the Committee on Military Affairs of this 
body to report H. R. 8313. 

If 218 of the nearly 300 Members of this body pledged to the 
support of this bill will sign this motion we will get action. 
The motion is now upon the Clerk's desk for signature and can 
be signed from this moment. Personally, I believe that when a 
majority of the Members of this body sign this motion the 
fight is won without invoking the legislative machinery pro- 
vided under the rule, because I firmly believe the Speaker of 
this House is always responsive to its real wishes and will at 
the proper time recognize me to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill. Whatever he may do, the bill will become a law before 
the close of the session. The motion which I have filed is as 
follows: 

(Seventieth Congress. No. 2) 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 3, 1928, 
Motion to instruct a committee from the consideration of a biti 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES : 

Pursuant to clause 4 of Rule XXVII (see rule on last page), I, 
Royat C. JoHNSON, move to instruct the Committee on Military Affairs 
to report the bill H. R. 8313, entitled “A bill to provide further for 
the national security and defense,” which was referred to said com- 
mittee January 4, 1928, in support of which motion the undersigned 
Members of the House of Representatives affix their signatures, to wit: 


(Space for signatures of Members—218 required) 
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This, Mr. Speaker, will, 11 years from the time we declared 
war on the Imperial German Government, establish the rule 
that, in event of another war, our country, its industries and its 
men will render equal service and, Members of the House, I 
hope that now those of you who believe in this measure will 
sign this motion that will enact the law. [Applause.] 

Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
member of the Committee on Military Affairs, Mr. McSwatn, 
of South Carolina, be permitted to address the House for 10 
minutes on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. At this point? 

Mr. MORIN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. McSwain] may be permitted to address the House for 
10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina has yielded one minute to me before he begins his remarks. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. \ : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Can that be done under the 
special permission granted? 
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The SPEAKER. It can be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman. from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that he may now address the House for one 
minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this 
morning my attention was called to the fact that the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. JouNson] was going to address the 
House on this subject. I had an examination made of the 
jacket containing the bills referred to that were introduced in 
the House; I have had the files of my office searched and I 
have failed to find a formal request made by either Mr. JOHNSON 
or any other Member of the House for a hearing on this bill. 

This is a very important measure, in which the members of 
the committee are interested, and I will submit to the Mem- 
bers of this House the fact that it is one upon which there 
should be very exhaustive hearings before it is reported to this 
House. There are 11 ex-service men on that committee, all 
interested in this legislation. I have canvassed the committee 
and I have failed to find one member of the committee who 
says that he has ever been approached on this subject or re- 
quested to have a hearing. Now, having submitted that infor- 
mation to the House, I yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. MoSwarn]. [Applause.] 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
immensely surprised that the distinguished gentleman and gal- 
lant former soldier from South Dakota should proceed in this 
manner to bring to the attention of this House the bills that 
he now has pending before this committee. You have just been 
assured by the chairman of this committee that the gentleman 
from South Dakota has never asked for a hearing before the 
Committee on Military Affairs. The gentleman from South 
Dakota has not only one bill before that committee but he has 
three bills. On the 5th of December, 1927, the gentleman intro- 
duced House bill 455; on the 4th day of January, 1928, he intro- 
duced House bill 8313; and evidently within about 30 minutes 
thereafter, and forgetting that he had already introduced two 
bills on the same subject, January 4, 1928, he introduced House 
bill 8329, so that he has introduced three bills—every one iden- 
tical, line for line and comma for comma, on the same subject. 
Yet he has never set his foot in the committee room nor spoken 
to a member of the committee that I know about asking for a 
hearing. [Applause.] 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. And that not only applies to this session but 
applies to the last session? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

The gentleman's position and his procedure here shall not 
alienate me from my loyalty and my devotion to the general 
principle that he invoked. It is a difference between the gen- 
tleman and pe as to the method by which we will proceed to 
accomplish that which in the hearts of all just men ought 
some time to be accomplished. [Applause.] Very soon after 
the gentleman introduced his first bill in 1922 I introduced a 
joint resolution in the Sixty-seventh Congress, in December, 
1922, asking for the creation of a commission composed of 
Members of both the House and the Senate and of civilians, and 
I reintroduced the same resolution in the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, Upon this resolution, along with a bill that the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] was the author of, 
and along with a bill that the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
Frencu] and some others had introduced to the same effect, 
hearings were held upon all the bills collectively, and here are 
the hearings, consisting of 250 pages, and the quotations 
that the gentleman reads as to the opinion of George Wash- 
ington about profiteers, and as to the profiteering during the 
Civil War and during the Spanish-American War, were all 
culled out of these hearings that were compiled by me in the 
Committee on Military Affairs at that time. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. And did not the gentleman 
who is speaking also introduce a resolution which was referred 
to the Rules Committee, and did not the gentleman ask for a 
hearing and receive one from that committee? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I did; yes. That resolution was introduced 
by me in the Sixty-eighth Congress, was reported favorably by 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and, pressing the matter, I 
appeared before the Rules Committee and the Rules Committee 
gaye us a rule, but they did not give it until the very last day 
of the session, and when the gentleman from New York, who 
was then chairman of the Rules Committee, brought the matter 
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up, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] interposed 
very earnest and vigorous objection, and the gentleman from 
New York, the chairman of the Rules Committee, withdrew the 
resolution from consideration by the House at that time in 
view of the fact that the time of the House was very limited 
before its adjournment on that very day, having been assured, 
as he said, that there would be no controyersy about it. 

Now, gentlemen, by what devious route does the gentleman 
from South Dakota propose to bring this matter before the 
House? There was an adequate and efficient discharge rule 
that was on the books of this House in the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, and the gentleman from South Dakota voted to repeal 
that rule, in effect, by voting for the present rule. He voted to 
establish here a rule of this body by which if 218 Members 
signed a petition, and then if you have tellers on two separate 
days, the matter then comes up for consideration in the com- 
mittee, and then if the committee holds it for 15 days and does 
not report, it is put on the calendar for consideration. We will 
have adjourned before he could ever get bis bill up in the 
House. 

Gentlemen, this is too important a matter, is a matter in- 
yolving too vital consequences to the life of the Nation to be 
passed upon in any half-considered way, There must be hear- 
ings and patient study and consideration. 

It requires, I submit—and I haye studied the matter with 
great care and patience and deliberation—the counsel and the 
advice of men of widest experience and deepest knowledge in 
order that we may not make some mistake of that which we 
propose to do in the interest of the national life. 

I want to repeat, gentlemen, I have not only sought to show 
my faith by my works in the matter, but I have spoken in 
behalf of the general principle before the national convention 
of the women standing for adequate defense, including the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and also advocated this 
principle before the Interparliamentary Union at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in the year 1924, and have repeatedly addressed 
the House and extended my remarks in the Recorp in advocacy 
of this general principle. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman think that his com- 
mittee ought to consider this matter and bring it before the 
House rather than to have it brought before the House in any 
other way? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. TILSON. In other words, should not the matter be 
brought before the House by the committee having jurisdiction 
to hear and consider it and not by a discharge rule? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Les; exactly. 

Mr. REECE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. In one moment. I want to say to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, who is to-day 62 years old but is as 
vigorous as a youth of 50 [applause], that this committee has 
over 1,000 bills before it, and we have been busy not only dur- 
ing the day but part of the night working on them; and we have 
been too busy to take up bills of Members who have not asked 
for a hearing; but if the gentleman from South Dakota will 
come before the committee I will guarantee—and I have already 
the authority of the committee to say so—that he will have a 
hearing and all the hearings he wants. [Applause.] 

I now yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. REECE. There has been no disposition on the part of 
the committee or any member of the committee to delay the 
consideration of this matter, has there? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Absolutely none; and I will guarantee that 
the committee will sit up at night in order to give a hearing; 
and I am in favor of it, just like the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
RAMSEYER.] The gentleman from Iowa and I have worked 
together and have deliberated about this matter for years. He 
knows my heart and I know his, and I know and he knows that 
this is a matter of the deepest importance and requires the most 
careful and painstaking consideration. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. Does the gentleman know of a single Member 
of Congress who has a private „bill or a public bill that has 
ever been denied a hearing by our committee? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Absolutely none. If any Member of this 
House can say that he has ever appeared before the committee 
or before any member of the committee and asked for a hearing 
before a subcommittee or before the full committee on any 
subject and not received it with respect to any of the 1,000 bills 
before the committee, then I would like for him to rise now 
and let it be known, because I would like for the House to 
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iknow that our committee is a working committee which works 
all day and sometimes late in the night. 

I want to assure my distinguished friend from South Dakota 
that if he will come before the committee we will hear him on 
‘all three of his bills, and he would be only killing his own 
proposition to handle it in the way he now proposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I want to state to the 
gentleman the reason there happened to be more than one bill 
‘introduced was because when I was in the hospital and had 
not been sworn in the bill was sent over here, and therefore I 
had to reintroduce it, and without entering into any joint 
debate with the gentleman, I may say that I first introduced 
this bill in 1922, and the gentleman can talk about hearings all 
he wants to, but we do not get anywhere with hearings. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Of course, the committee has had this mat- 
ter before it since 1922. The committee held the hearings which 
I conducted, and the gentleman has never been before the 
committee asking for a hearing. If we have had time, the gen- 
tleman has had time. If we have had four years, he has had 
four years. Time for us is time for him. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may address the House for five minutes. I do not 
want to get into this controversy, but I do not want to let go 
unchallenged the statement of the gentleman from South Da- 
kota in the beginning of his speech made a while ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, we want to get 
started with the rubber bill assigned for to-day. If I do not 
object at this time, I hope there will be no further request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I was one of the Members 
here 11 years ago, and I regret that I have to rise to note a 
protest against the inference which would be drawn if unchal- 
lenged by the statement of the gentleman from South Dakota 
that all we got out of the war was $25,000,000,000 expense, 
50,000 men gone, and a great many fraudulent claims prosecuted 
against the Government, and so on, 

It strikes me that the inference would be made that we 
fought for nothing. Now, I am going to read a very brief part 
of the message which called this Congress to action on that 
proposition: 

But armed neutrality, it now appears, is impracticable. Because 
submarines are in effect outlaws when used as the German submarines 
have been used against merchant shipping, it is impossible to defend 
ships against their attack, as the law of nations has assumed that mer- 
chantmen would defend themselves against privateers or cruisers, visible 
craft giving chase upon the open sea. It is common prudence in such 
circumstances, grim necessity, indeed, to endeavor to destroy them 
before they have shown their own intention. They must be dealt with 
upon sight, if dealt with at all. The German Government denies the 
right of neutrals to use arms at all within the areas of the sea which 
it has proscribed, even in the defense of rights which no modern pub- 
licist has ever before questioned their right to defend. The intima- 
tion is conveyed that the armed guards which we have placed on our 
merchant ships will be treated as beyond the pale of law and subject 
to be dealt with as pirates would be. Armed neutrality is ineffectual 
at best; in such circumstances and in the face of such pretensions it is 
worse than ineffectual; it is likely only to produce what it was meant 
to prevent; it is practically certain to draw us into the war with neither 
the rights nor the effectiveness of belligerents. There is one choice we 
can not make, we are incapable of making; we will not choose the path 
of submission [applause] and suffer the most sacred rights of our 
Nation and our pedple to be ignored or violated. The wrongs against 
which we now array ourselves are no common wrong; they cut at the 
very roots of human life. 


I am sure gentlemen will remember that when that came from 
the lips of the President, after enumerating many outrages on 
our rights that the audience led by the Chief Justice and mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court rose in a mass and the applause 
almost shook the House because they determined that submis- 
sion was something incompatible with the history and traditions 
of the American people, and that they would not stop at any 
expenditure of men or money to maintain the rights that have 
been established more than 140 years before, which to-day we 
are ready to maintain, and we do not propose to apologize for 
having gone into the war regardless of anything said by the 
gentleman from South Dakota. [Applause.] 
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LETTER OF RESIGNATION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following letter. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I regret that I can not attend the unveiling ex- 
ercises of the statue of Gen. Robert E. Lee on Stone Mountain April 9, 
and respectfully request that some other Member of Congress be ap- 
péinted in my place to attend these exercises. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. J. STERLE. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint the gentleman from 
Georgia, Mr. Crisp, in place of Mr. STEELE. 

Under the special order the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hvupson] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD: 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I object for the present. I 
think it is a wrong principle to get leave to extend remarks 
before the remarks are made and before we know what the 
speech is about. I object for the present. 

POISON IN DENATURED ALCOHOL 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, the speech of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Smovien], on Friday, March 2, 1928, 
seems to call for certain corrections, that the facts concerning 
the use of denaturants by the Government and their effect may 
be set forth. In making this address to-day I have asked the 
assistance of Dr. Harrison E. Howe, editor in chief of Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry, published by the American 
Chemical Society at Washington, D. C. Doctor Howe is recog- 
nized throughout the world as one of our foremost chemist 
scholars, and I have taken the liberty to quote him in my 
address this morning in several instances. 

The gentleman from New York said his object was the dis- 
cussion of poison alcohol, and stated that the dictates of human- 
ity demanded that our Government cease at once the putting of 
poison into denatured alcohol, which he stated was destroying 
the lives of thousands of our human beings. 

There should be no difference of opinion concerning the fun- 
damental principles enunciated by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Smovicu], namely, that a beverage should not be 
deliberately poisoned. However, he loses sight of the fact that 
denatured alcohol without criminal manipulation is not potable; 
that we do not poison but effectively denature alcohol for indus- 
trial uses; and that while there is continued serious effort to 
find a satisfactory denaturant, nontoxic in character, after all 
what is most needed is more effective policing to the end that 
those who endeavor to remove all warning signs from denatured 
alcohol may be apprehended and their criminal practices 
stopped. 

In discussing this subject the gentleman from New York fell 
into a number of errors, indicating that while he may be entirely 
competent as a physician he has not been careful to inform 
himself fully with respect to the chemistry involved, nor even 
the history on the subject of denaturants and of industrial 
alcohol. 

A denaturant to be acceptable must give a warning by taste 
or odor of its presence, must be extremely difficult if not impos- 
sible to separate from the alcohol, and must be of such a 
nature that it will not interfere with the industrial processes 
where alcohol is essential as a raw material. Industrial alco- 
hol was legalized long before the eighteenth amendment was 
passed, and is used to-day in great quantities in several foreign 
countries where prohibition is not an issue. As the gentleman 
from New York points out, industrial alcohol was legalized to 
enable the use of this important solvent and chemical raw mate- 
rial in great quantities without the payment of the excise tax. 
That condition still obtains in most foreign countries, and even 
there where potable liquors can be legally purchased, the tempta- 
tion to consume the denatured alcohol, manipulated to render it 
potable, presents a problem closely akin to that which confronts 
the United States. 

This problem of finding a nontoxic denaturant acceptable in 
all other respects s engaged the attention of some of the 
test chemists in France, Germany, Great Britain, and the United 
States for periods of from 20 to 50 years. A considerable list of 
materials which would cause the drinker to become deathly sick 
but suffer no permanent injury can be named, but the ease 
with which nearly all of them can be removed from denatured 
alcohol indicates their unsuitability as denaturants. The past 
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few months have seen difficulties in the iodine market, because 
bootleggers have fastened upon the tincture of iodine as a mate- 
rial to be diverted. The tincture of iodine has been purchased 
in large quantities and the iodine precipitated out in the form 
of zinc iodide by chemical means. Legitimate industry has 
been embarrassed by the large quantity of this by-product, zine 
iodide, that has been offered, and regulations have had to be 
perfected to protect this household germicide and disinfectant 
from the attacks of the bootlegging fraternity. 

No one deliberately poisons alcohol. It is simply an unfor- 
tu unte fact that those chemical compounds which meet the speci- 
fications for a satisfactory denaturant are toxic materials. Let 
us examine the facts with respect to those denaturants suggested 
by the gentleman from New York, remembering that the chemists 
employed by the bootleggers are not the half-baked variety 
which he describes, but in many cases men of real scientific 
attainments. In passing, it should also be noted that the gen- 
tleman from New York is in error when he describes 99 per 
cent alcohol, absolute alcohol, ethyl alcohol, and grain alcohol 
as being synonymous terms. Ethyl alcohol, as regularly pro- 
duced from either molasses or corn—and by far the greatest 
amount is from molasses—is about 95 per cent, the remaining 5 
per cent being largely water. This is known as grain alcohol or 
ethyl alcohol and does not become absolute ethyl alcohol until 
all the moisture has been removed. The percentage approaches 
very close to 100, and this product is known either as absolute 
ethyl alcohol or anhydrous ethyl alcohol. A few years ago this 
sold for $5 a gallon, tax free, to educational institutions, but 
new methods for removing materials other than ethyl alcohol 
have made it possible to produce it in larger quantities at very 
much lower prices. Quoting Doctor Howe, as to denaturants 
used by the Government: 

Bichloride of mercury is mentioned in the address by Congressman 
Siroyicu, This has never been used as a denaturant for industrial 
alcohol. Prior to May, 1924, wholesale or retail druggists were per- 
mitted to medicate alcohol with bichloride of mercury, and it could 
then be purchased for sterilization purposes. Such medicated alcohol 
was sometimes used for rubbing purposes, but when regulations No. 60, 
now known as No. 2, were revised in May, 1924, this formula was 
eliminated because at times there had been serious irritation of the 
skin where such medicated alcohol had been used for rubbing. No 
reports of any deaths caused by drinking this alcohol have been made 
and it is now almost four years since bichloride of mercury could be 
used for medicated alcohol, not industrial alcohol, and it was only 
obtainable in a drug store. 

Formaldehyde and carbolie acid or phenol, to use the chemical 
term, have been authorized as denaturants for a few specially denatured 
alcohol formulas which are used in manufacturing antiseptics and 
sterilizing solutions, mouth washes, dentifrices, embalming fluid, and 
lotions for external purposes. These two chemicals are authorized 
because they are found in the preparations enumerated above as part 
of the medicinal ingredients of the finished products. These chemicals 
were found in preparations made with nonbeverage tax-paid alcohol 
and were so used for their medicinal properties long before denatured 
alcohol or the eighteenth amendment became realities. It may be well 
to call attention to the fact that alcohol is an antidote for carbolic 
acid. 

Very large quantities of benzene or benzol have been used for de- 
naturing alcohol because the chemical industries requested it, Specially 
denatured alcohol No. 2-B containing one-half per cent of benzol has 
been used to dehydrate nitrocellulose and for the manufacture of ethyl 
acetate. Alcohol denatured with benzol has been used extensively in 
the imitation leather and lacquer industries, but specially denatured 
alcohol formulas containing benzol are gradually being withdrawn 
because benzol can be easily removed from the alcohol. A recent 
Treasury decision withdrew the benzol formulas from lacquers and 
another is now being prepared to withdraw the same formulas from 
the imitation leather industry solely because of the ease with which 
this denaturant can be removed. Specially denatured alcohol formulas 
containing benzol are now authorized only for the manufacture of 
ethyl acetate and other chemicals where it would be impractical to 
use alcohol denatured with any other substance. This is one of the 
cases where the fact that pure chemicals or drugs can not be made 
from alcohol unless the alcohol is denatured with some compound that 
will not take part in the chemical reactions involved, and thus become 
a part of the finished product, is a ruling factor. 

Brucine sulphate is also indicated in Mr. Stroyicw’s speech. This is 
authorized in formula No, 40 for toilet preparations. The leading 
medical authorities now agree that brucine sulphate is practically non- 
toxic and its former reputation has been shown to be due to inefficient 
purification, sometimes leaving traces of strychnine in the preparation. 
The specifications for this denaturant now require that it be free of 
strychnine, and although it has been used as a denaturant for a number 
of years no reports are found showing that it has injured anyone. 

Malachite green is suggested by the Congressman as a successful 
denaturant, but unfortunately it can not be accepted as such. Malachite 
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green is a well-known dyestuff, but it is nonvolatile and would remain 
behind on the redistillation of the alcohol, Its removal is even more 
simple, inasmuch as absorptive carbon would be effective in elimi- 
nating it. 

Now we come to pyridine and diethyl phthalate, which Mr. Stnovien 
believes he has independently discovered for the benefit of the chemical 
industry. Pyridine was one of the first denaturants authorized after 
the act of June, 1906, and several million gallons have been used since 
that time. It is, then, not the new denaturant Mr. Smovien would have 
you believe but one of nearly 22 years’ standing, and but lately dropped 
from the list of denaturants because it has been shown that it can 
be easily removed by ordinary distillation in the presence of an acid. 
It is therefore no longer authorized, except for specially denatured 
alcohol No. 6—B, used for the manufacture of chemicals. Many believe 
pyridine to be more toxic than any of the denaturants mentioned above, 
with the exception of bichloride of mercury and carbolic acid. While 
pyridine is still used in England and the British possessions, a sub- 
stitute is desired, for there, too, they find that alcoho] denatured with 
it is too easily diverted. 

As for diethyl phthalate, its use was authorized several years ago, 
and alcohol denatured. with it is being extensively used in the manu- 
facture of toilet preparations. Unfortunately, this denaturant is also 
easily removed from alcohol by simple distillation, and it is believed 
that more alcohol has been diverted to beverage purposes from the 
legitimate industry when denatured with pyridine and diethyl phthalate 
than any other denatured alcohol formulas. 


Attention should be called to the constructive efforts of the 
chemists of the Prohibition Unit and the cooperation which they 
obtain from their fellow chemists in industry in an effort to 
improve the denatured industrial alcohol situation. Reference 
is made to the use of aldehol, for example, this being a product 
of the oxidation of kerosene used in conjunction with methyl 
alcohol, and proving itself an efficient reagent in that it com- 
plicates decidedly the work of removing methanol or wood alco- 
hol from the denatured material. Notwithstanding the exten- 
sive work in all countries on denaturants, methyl or wood alco- 
hol continues to be one of the best, if not the most satisfactory, 
especially when used in a proportion of 10 per cent or more by 
volume. Larger percentages are used by other countries than 
by the United States, and with the increase in percentage it 
becomes necessary to employ more extensive and costly and 
complicated equipment and to operate it on a large scale if the 
bootlegger would clean it out of the finished article, if indeed 
this could be accomplished. Detection is, therefore, made easier 
and loss greater in case of confiscation, so that the bootlegging 
industry becomes far less attractive. 

Furthermore, pure ethyl alcohol is not available on a tax-free 
basis for the arts and industries, and even if relieved of the tax 
would not be acceptable in lieu of denatured alcohol for two 
principal reasons. First, the regulations controlling the trans- 
portation, storage, and use of such alcohol would involve great 
burdens and extraordinary risks to the industry; and, secondly, 
in certain lines of trade such as the shellac varnishes, mixtures 
of ethyl and methyl alcohol constitute preferable solvents. 

Now in discussing “violent poisons,” which are said to be 
added to alcohol by the Government, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Smovicu] takes no account of the toxicity of ethyl 
alcohol or grain alcohol, which is that member of the large 
family of alcohols which those who insist on liquors wish to 
drink. Our leading pharmacologists—Reid Hunt, A. 8. Loeven- 
hart, and others—are of the opinion that a single large dose of 
a mixture containing 4 parts of wood alcohol and 96 parts of 
grain alcohol would cause harm principally on account of the 
grain alcohol. Pure grain or ethyl alcohol alone is quite poi- 
sonous and death frequently results from an overdose, especially 
if the individual is drinking a preparation stronger than that 
to which he is accustomed. Wood alcohol is undoubtedly toxic, 
but a careful examination of the statements by such men as 
Hermann C. Lythgoe, director of the division of food and drugs, 
department of public health, Boston, and Louis I. Harris, com- 
missioner of health in New York City, clearly indicates that in 
an overwhelming number of cases of death due to alcoholism the 
great majority are due to an overdose of just straight ethyl 
alcohol rather than the presence of any of the denaturants used 
in industrial alcohol. Thus, Commissioner Harris states that 
in addition to the 750 deaths reported as due to alcoholism, 
there were also reported during 1926, 7 deaths in which wood 
alcohol was specifically mentioned as the cause of death; also 
that an inquiry of the chief hospitals in the city of New York 
as to the number of clinical cases of alcoholism which they had 
had under their care in the period from December 24, 1926, to 
January 4, 1927, disclosed that there were 337 cases of alcohol- 
ism then under care with only one attributable to wood-alcohol 
poisoning. These reports could be extended and many statistics 
quoted, but they all bear out this same fact. 
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I wish at this time to call your attention to two extracts from 
the March 1928, issue of the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, the official organ of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 

Dr. Reid Hunt, professor of pharmacology, Harvard Medical 
School, writing on the subject of An examination of the 
toxicity of 100 samples of illicit liquor,” said: 


The only poisonous substance of significance found in these samples 
was ethyl alcohol and the toxicity of the various samples was closely 
parallel to the ethyl alcohol content. Although much has been said 
and written recently on the alleged great toxicity of much of the illicit 
liquor now being sold, I know of no analyses or experiments indicating 
the presence of substances distinctly more toxic than ethyl alcohol and 
present in sufficient amounts to have a distinct effect, * * + 
Deaths are, of course, constantly occurring from the consumption of 
illicit Hquor but very rarely bas any evidence been offered that they 
were not due entirely to the ethyl alcohol. A fact frequently over- 
looked is that a person deeply intoxicated is near death and that a 
dose of alcohol slightly greater than that necessary to cause profound 
intoxication is a fatal dose. This condition may be realized when a 
liquor of unusually high alcohol content is consumed in the same quan- 
tities as if it contained the more usual percentage of alcohol. Three 
Instances apparently of this character have been brought to my atten- 
tion; death was attributed to “ poison whisky” but the “whisky” in 
question contained, in two cases, over 60 per cent of ethyl alcohol and - 
in the third case 80 per cent of ethyl alcohol, and no other poison was 
found. + The problem seems to be still primarily a question of 
ethyl alcohol, rather than one of good“ or “bad” alcohol. In other 
words, it Is not the so-called “bad bootleg liquor” but the reputed 
“good grain alcohol” which causes acute poisoning and death; this is 
the case with both the illicit and the “ medicinal” whisky. 


Dr. George H. Bigelow, commissioner of public health of 
Massachusetts, addressing himself to the question “Are ‘ alcohol 
deaths’ due to aleohol?”, had the following to say: 


The results of chemical and pharmacological examination suggests 
that as far as Massachusetts is concerned such factors as wood alcohol, 
methanol], furfural, and other extraneous substances have been very 
much exaggerated, and what is killing people now who die of alco- 
holism is what killed them back in the days of the high alcoholic 
death rates of 1916 and 1917 and before, namely, ethyl alcohol, “ grain” 
alcohol, or “good pure alcohol. Ethyl alcohol, then, is, 
has been, and always will be a poison which can not be tolerated by 
the body in excess, and in the vast majority of cases “alcohol deaths” 
in Massachusetts are apparently due to excessive use of “good pure 
alcohol.” 

Also a letter from Doctor Doran: 

USE OF POISON IN DENATURED ALCOHOL 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF PROHIBITION, 
Washington, March 3, 1928. 
Hon. Grant M. HUDSON, 
House of Representatives. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN : In looking over the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of March 2, particularly the remarks of Congressman Sovica with 
respect to the denaturing of alcohol, I would say that, while there 
is practically nothing new in his statement that was not fully cov- 
ered in the last session of Congress and printed in Senate Document 
No. 195, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, some emphasis was 
placed on the use of pyridine. We eliminated pyridine in November, 
1926, to take final effect April 1, 1927, for the reason that it was 
being readily deodorized and to a large extent removed by the simple 
addition of sufficient sulphuric acid to neutralize the pyridine and 
subsequent distillation. It is one of the weakest denaturants hereto- 
fore employed on account of this comparative ease of removal by 
deodorization and partial removal by distillation. Pyridine is com- 
mercially made in Germany, but was heretofore sold to the United 
States through a London syndicate which absolutely controlled quantity 
and prices. So far as this bureau is concerned, we consider oil com- 
pounds more effective as denaturants and less easy to remove. They 
are not considered toxic. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. M. DORAN, 
Commissioner of Prohibition. 


In his remarks, which are set forth on pages 3202 to 3207 
of the Recorp of February 17, Representative CRAMTON quoted 
at some length from the address delivered at New Orleans 
before the Federal and State Law Enforcement League by 
Capt. James P. McGovern, general counsel of the Industrial 
Alcohol Manufacturers’ Association and Washington attorney 
for the National Paint, Oil, & Varnish Association, from which 
the following paragraph is taken: 


As a striking illustration of the difficulties under which reputable 
merchants are compelled to market their products under prohibition 
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enforcement conditions let us take the case of the 40-year-old solidified 
fuel known as Sterno Canned Heat. We are all familiar with that 
commodity in its self-contained tins ready for burning in the home, 
camp, nursery, hospital, sick room, laboratory, and other places where 
an emergency fuel is required. It proved of inestimable value in the 
districts devastated by the Florida hurricane, your own Mississippi 
flood, and other disasters where an emergency fuel was sorely needed. 
It is manufactured under a formula approved pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Volstead Act, calling for five parts of wood alcohol and a 
percentage of pyridine, kerosene, and solidifying chemicals which make 
the finished commodity—in the opinion of Commissioner Doran the most 
unfit substance for beverage purposes that could possibly be conceived ; 
and yet we find intelligent people demanding that the sale of such an 
essential article of everyday life be stopped or subjected to prohibitive 
conditions because there are degenerates who unlawfully manipulate the 
product and extract therefrom a liquid which they take into their stom- 
achs, with what results only hospital and morgue records can tell! 
Isn't that actually glorifying degeneracy, and does not the whole situa- 
tion merely call for better enforcement of the adequate United States 
laws on the subject, which provide severe punishment for any person 
who sells or uses alcoholic preparations for illegal purposes? Surely 
law-abiding business men are entitled to your sympathetic support, 
Instead of being harassed on all sides in their lawful pursuits. 

On March 28 Commissioner Doran received an inquiry from 
Mr, Chalmers Potter, of Messrs. Green, Green & Potter, Jack- 
son, Miss., as to the denaturants used in the manufacture of 
Sterno Canned Heat, and whether the Federal laws were ade- 
quate to punish any person who unlawfully extracted a liquid 
from the product and diverted it to beverage purposes. The 
commissioner sent to him, under date of the 29th ultimo, the 
following telegram: 


{Treasury Department telegram] 


CHALMERS POTTER, OF GREEN, GREEN & POTTER, 
Merchants Bank Building, Jackson, Misa.: 

Replying yours 28th, Sterno Canned Heat is a solidified fuel manu- 
factured pursuant to formula approved and permit issued under pro- 
visions of national prohibition act. Revised formula voluntarily per- 
fected by company recently and approved by this otice shows that it 
contains 5 per cent of denaturing grade wood alcohol and other 
ingredients including pyridine and kerosene with nitrocellulose as the 
solidifying substance. Any liquid which might be unlawfully obtained 
therefrom would still contain such wood alcohol, pyridine, kerosene, 
ètc., and could not be called a beverage or be classified among intoxi- 
cating liquors. Federal laws now provide penalties for diversion by 
any method of this or any other lawful alcoholic product to beverage 
purposes. 

J. M. Doran, 
Commissioner of Prohibition. 


This is a most illuminating instance of cooperation between 
legitimate industry and the Government in making lawful 
alcoholic commodities totally unfit for beverage purposes and 
the fact that if the Federal laws are strictly observed and 
enforced, innocent people will not be harmed; and that those 
who deliberately manipulate and misuse such commodities are 
liable to severe penalties thereunder. Furthermore, section 4, 
Title II, of the national prohibition act provides that any per- 
son who shall knowingly sell any articles, such as denatured 
alcohol, medicines, toilet preparation, flavoring extracts, or 
other lawful alcoholic compounds “under circumstances from 
which the seller might reasonably deduce the intention of the 
purchaser to use them for,” beverage purposes, shall be subject 
to the penalties provided in section 29 of that title. 

The formula prescribed by the Bureau of Prohibition for the 
production of solidified fuels such as Sterno Canned Heat is 
identical with that required in the production of paints, var- 
nishes, lacquers, polishes, automobile radiation solutions, inks, 
dyes, and innumerable other items of everyday commerce. 

Special reference is made to Exhibit B on page 133 of Senate 
Document No, 195 of January 11, 1927. The major portion of 
this document is a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting information in response to Senate Resolution 311, 
and the exhibit to which special reference is made is the report 
on the use of denaturants in industrial alcohol. This report 
was signed by J. M. Doran, then head of the industrial alcohol 
and chemical division, and a man who has had years of special- 
fzed experience in this field. His unique experience before 
being elevated to the office of Commissioner of Prohibition is 
a major factor in the success which has so far met his efforts 
in his present office. Anyone interested in the subject of de- 
natured alcohol must read this report if he makes any claim to 
being informed. 


Hon. Grant M. HUDSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Deak CONGRESSMAN: In the event that Representative SIROVICH or 
his following should refer to an article in yesterday's New York Times 
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(perhaps carried in other papers) of eight so-called “ poison-liquor " 
cases, you can counter with the unequivocal statement that Dr. F. 
Fagan, head of the psychopathic ward, Bellevue Hospital, New York 
City, reports that in none of them was wood alcohol a factor and that 
the symptoms were those of ordinary alcoholism, and, he adds, he has 
not had a case of wood-alcohol poisoning for several years. But one 
of the patients in the group died and Dr. Alexander Gettler, toxicolo- 
gist in the office of the medical examiner, New York City, states that 
the autopsy did not show the presence of wood alcohol but merely in- 
dicated death from alcoholism. 

The above information came to me over the telephone after writing 
you this morning. It is being sent to you simply to prepare you 
should the specific publicity in question be mentioned during the course 
of your remarks, 

Sincerely yours, 
James P. McGovern. 


WHAT CENSUS BUREAU FINDS 


We know of only two compilations of figures that give a picture of 
the country as a whole, One is by the Census Bureau at Washington, 
the other by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. An extract from the 


Census Bureau report on deaths and death rates per 100,000 estimated 
population, in the registration area, registration States, and each State, 
from wood or denatured alcohol shows the following: 


Number of deaths 182 143 201 194 
ee EE G RR DIELS Dl 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.2 
States showing 10 or more deaths in 1925 are the following: 
1925 1924 1921 

17 14 6 

0.4 0.4 0.2 

10 6 11 

0. 3 0.2 0.3 

16 26 22 

0.1 0.2 0.2 

12 30 15 

0.2 0.5 0.3 

15 7 12 

0.2 0.1 0.1 


In evaluating these figures we must again bear in mind that some of 
these deaths were due to drinking pure methanol. For example, the New 
York figures will show an enormous increase for 1926. In the sum- 
mer of that year over 20 deaths were caused in Buffalo as a result of 
one batch of bootleg liquor, traced back to a shipment of German 
synthetic methanol. Of course this has no connection with denatured 
alcohol, Likewise, n few weeks ago three men died in Jersey City as 
the result of a drinking bout. Analysis of the liquor found showed 
pure methanol. 

Only a few weeks ago the American Chemical Society heard the 
following from the chairman of its industrial alcohol committee: 

“An ignorant belief that denatured alcohol without added poison 
would be a beverage, and that poison is added by the Government 
to make its use as a beverage dangerous; the vote-attraeting possi- 
bilities of any measure that is aimed to protect the innocent drinker 
of denatured alcohol or of illicit drinks made from it; and the vague 
hope that such agitation may result in changes that will make the 
bootlegger’s work easier and the drinker's supply more plentiful and 
safer. 

“No matter what the cause of this agitation may be we must not 
lose sight of the fact that denatured alcohol is unmistakably unfit 
for beverage purposes when sold, and that if criminals improve the 
taste and odor so that it appears to be potable without removing any 
possible poisonous character the guilt is theirs. 

“The primary reason for denaturing alcohol is not to poison it but 
to render it unmistakably nonpotable, and the Government must insist 
on denaturants that are hard to remove in all denatured alcohols that 
are readily procurable and permitted to be used without stringent 
regulation.” 

We have purposely refrained from discussing the ethical aspects of 
“poison liquor.” It is the business of health officers to consider all 
serious health hazards, regardless of the question as to whether the 
victim suffers as the result of a deliberately lawless act on the part 
of himself or others. Nevertheless we can not refrain from closing 
with the following sentence from the Journal of the American Medical 
Association (January 15, 1927): 

“The records do not reveal a single human death from denatured 
alcohol when used in automobile radiators,” 


Opinions will differ as to what attitude should be taken in the 
case of a man who disregards the poison label on denatured alco- 
hol and proceeds to indulge his appetite, unmindful of the 
caution placed there for his protection and of the odors and 
tastes provided as a further warning. 


Even those who are 
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illiterate have no difficulty in interpreting the meaning of the 
skull and crossbones, for this insignia on a package conveys its 
warning in every language. 

Opinions may also differ as to whether legitimate industry 
requiring alcohol as a raw material for the manufacture of 
many things which we all use should be compelled to take the 
risk of great fines and terms of imprisonment in case mildly 
denatured alcohol is diverted by a dishonest employee, or 
whether we shall adhere to the principle of supplying industry 
with what it can use, protecting this supply with a denaturant 
impossible to remove, yet not objectionable to the industrial 
process, regardless of whether it is toxic or not. It is clear, 
however, that industrial alcohol can not find its way into bever- 
age uses unless criminally manipulated and unless all the warn- 
ings put there to safeguard the public are disregarded and more 
or less completely removed. There can be no difference of opin- 
jon as to the conscientious efforts of chemists in and outside the 
Government employ to obtain a denaturant that will at the same 
time protect the supply of industrial alcohol and cause no 
injury to that exceedingly small percentage of the population 
which insists upon the gratification of an appetite at all costs. 
The problem of denaturing industrial alcohol can be solved 
not through the attacks of inadequately informed though 
well-meaning persons, but by constructive, scientifie contri- 
butions, 

Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous consent of the gentleman 
from Maryland to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ACKERMAN). The gentle- 
man from Michigan asks unanimous consent to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman from Maryland will allow 
the gentleman from Michigan to extend anything he pleases. 
[Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

COMPENSATION OF CERTAIN UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
on the 19th of March the Civil Service Committee of the House 
began hearings on what is known as the Welch bill (H. R. 
6518). Probably no piece of legislation considered by the 
House at this session has evoked more general interest among 
the Members of the House as well as the public at large. 

On that day our committee was visited by a delegation of 
employees of the Federal Government, some 2,000, asking that 
Congress consider the question of an increase in their pay. 
Lengthy hearings have been had by the Civil Service Commit- 
tee on the subject. Much useful information upon the subject 
of salaries and wages in private industry and the Federal sery- 
ice has been presented to our committee. No executive session 
has been had on the bill as yet, therefore I do not feel that I 
am in any way violating the rules of the House or my duty 
as a member of the committee when I bring the matter on the 
floor for discussion. My reason for doing this is because some- 
thing like 200 Members of the House appeared either personally 
before the Civil Service Committee or were there by proxy to 
signify their approval and support of the Welch bill. Without 
in any way meaning to reflect upon the view of any Member, I 
have an idea that very few of the Members who indorsed the 
bill had had an opportunity to study it in detail and thus 
really understand just what they were indorsing. They were 
asked and importuned to indorse the project of increasing the 
salaries of the so-called “poor underpaid Federal employees.” 
Upon that theory, and thinking, of course, that the bill in 
question would accomplish that result, they appeared before the 
committee and indorsed it. The big appeal of the Welch bill 
has been that it sought to relieve a condition among the lower 
salaried Federal employees, many of whom are now working 
at starvation wages, and when you haye read in the press, edi- 
torially or in the news columns, comment upon this legislation, 
it has always been spoken of as legislation designed to do jus- 
tice to the “ underpaid employees.” As a member of this com- 
mittee, and speaking entirely for myself and on my own re- 
sponsibility, I could not support the Welch bill as it stands 
at present, because I do not believe it accomplishes that pur- 
pose, and unless radical changes were made in it which would 
entirely change its whole philosophy I could not support it. 

I want in the few moments granted me to engage your atten- 
tion and put into the Recorp for the benefit of those who are 
not here just a few comments and observations on the bill, and 
if those comments and observations shall have the effect of 
provoking some study and discussion of the question, that we 
might all understand it better, then I shall feel abundantly 
repaid for imposing upon your time now. 

In the first place, as we know, we are within a few weeks 
of the adjournment of this session of Congress, probably within 
five or six weeks, if we adjourn on May 19, which I understand 
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is the tentative date that has been set. To my mind, the 
Welch bill has obstacles standing in the way of its immediate 
consideration or passage. In the first place, it is a most com- 
plicated measure. It seeks to approach the question of salary 
raise by rearranging the salary schedules in the classification 
act of 1923, as amended, and if you read it and study it in 
all of its long, complicated provisions, it is impossible for you 
to tell, just as it has been impossible for any of the govern- 
mental departments to tell, just what effect it will have on the 
salaries of Federal employees. 

The philosophy of the Welch bill is that by increasing the 
salary range of the classified civil service there will thereby 
be an increase in the salary of the employees in these depart- 
ments. That does not necessarily follow at all. It would be 
entirely possible for the personnel classification board by re- 
arranging his grade to deprive him of any increase whatever. 
I do not suggest that this would be done, but it would be pos- 
sible. Not only that, but there are other objections to the 
Welch bill that make it impossible to consider it hastily or 
give it that expeditious consideration which we must give if 
we hope to have relief at this session of Congress. In the 
first place, there is wide speculation as to whether the Welch 
bill will even affect the field service at all. If you examine 
the hearings, you will find that the question was asked a great 
many people, and they expressed some doubt and some appre- 
hension as to whether or not, if the Welch bill were to become 
a law, its provisions would effect an increase in the salaries of 
the employees in the field service. That is because there has 
never been any classification of the field service of the Federal 
Government. A law was passed requiring the classification 
board to make a classification of the field service, but that has 
not been done. The salaries of the employees in the District 
of Columbia are fixed by the classification act, and as far as 
practicable the departmental heads are instructed in the various 
appropriation bills to make the salaries in the field conform 
to the salaries in the classification act; but there is no assur- 
ance whatever, when you pass the Welch bill, that the salaries 
of your constituents at home in the field are going to be in any 
way affected or raised by the provisions of that bill. 

In the second place, it has a most controversial provision 
in it, and that is the idea of establishing a minimum wage. 
Personally, I do not believe that the idea of establishing a 
minimum wage is sound. I do not believe it can be success- 
fully defended from the economic standpoint. I do not believe 
it is necessary to establish a minimum wage in order to pay 
living wages to the employees of the Government; and if you 
establish a pay roll upon any other theory than that of paying 
a person a reasonable value for the service rendered, you are 
violating a fundamental rule of economies. So that with that 
provision in it, the Welch bill would bring an endless con- 
troversy and make it doubtful of passage at this session of 
Congress. 5 

More serious than that is the objection that nobody to date 
has been able to furnish a reliable estimate of the approximate 
cost of the Welch bill. The National Association of Federal 
Employees estimated the cost at $35,000,000, while the Bureau 
of Efficiency has estimated the approximate cost at $68,000,000, 
and the Bureau of the Budget has estimated it at $90,000,000. 
Nobody to date has been able to tell what it would cost, or what 
obligations would be imposed on the Federal Treasury because 
of the passage of that bill. 

A still more fundamental objection to the philosophy of this 
legislation is the fact that we are told it will give relief to 
the “poor underpaid Federal employees,” “the departmental 
clerks working now at almost starvation wages,“ the young 
ladies and young men in the departments drawing from $1,000 
to $1,200 a year, with families to support. Let us see what 
the Welch bill does for them. Take the first classification, the 
clerical, administrative, and fiscal service; go to grade 1 of 
that service, the lowest grade, and you will find that the pres- 
ent salary range in the lowest grade is from $1,140 to $1,500. 
Under the provisions of the Welch bill that is increased from 
$1,500 to $1,740, or an increase of $360 in the minimum and 
$240 in the maximum. 

But now when we drop down to grade 7 of the clerical, ad- 
ministrative, and fiscal service, under existing law the salary 
range is from $2,400 to $3,000. Under the Welch bill it is 
made to range from $3,100 to $3,400. It gives that class of 
employees a salary range increase of $700 at the bottom and 
$400 at the top. Then when you drop down still further to 
the highest-paid employees in that grade, or grade 14 of the- 
clerical administrative and fiscal service, under existing law 
you find it is $7,500, and under the Welch bill the minimum is 
$9,000 and from there up to $10,000 to the maximum. 

So when we are told that the Welth bill is to relieve the 
“underpaid Federal employees,” we see that it gives the em- 
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loyees getting $1,200 now an increase of $300, and the em- 

8 who is now getting $7,500 an increase of $1,500. 

That is the philosophy of this bill right straight through from 
the beginning to the end when you come to analyze it. Per- 
sonally I can not subscribe to that theory of legislation. 

Not only that, gentlemen, but let me draw a few practical 
illustrations of what this bill will do, as developed in the hear- 
ings to which I have referred. I quote from the testimony of 
Mr. Walter P. Taylor, in the Forestry Service, from Tucson, 
Ariz. He gives some valuable information as to the salaries 
paid under the classification act and the various phases of it. 
I asked him this specific question, because I wanted to get, if I 
could, a practical illustration of how this bill would operate 
upon the salaries of the employees: A typist in the Veterans 
Bureau, who is in grade 1 of the clerical administrative and 
fiscal service at the present time, with an average salary of 
$1,320, under the Welch bill would get an increase of $300 a 
year, or $25 per month, Under the Welch bill the forest super- 
visor at Tucson, Ariz., at present receiving a salary of $5,400, 
would get an increase of $600, or an increase of $50 per month. 

Now, I find upon questioning this gentleman a little further 
that this department forester at Tucson, Ariz., in 1914 was re- 
ceiving $3,000 and in 1927 was receiving $5,400, and now we 
propose under the Welch bill to give him a salary of $6,000, 
while at the same time we are giving the young lady in the 
Veterans’ Bureau, the typist to whom I have referred, an 
increase of only $300 or perhaps less. 

Not only that, but I find that forest rangers in 1914 received 
$1,122 and in 1917 received $1,761, and under the Welch bili 
they would receive $2,161, or a raise of $400. In addition to 
that their quarters are furnished. 

Now, gentlemen, my time is almost up and I do not want to 
delay you, but in a word that is the philosophy of the Welch 
bill. I want to see enacted at this session of Congress legisla- 
tion that will relieve the employees in the lower grades of 
salaries. It is entirely possible that many of the so-called 
higher-paid employees are not receiving what they should. I 
do not know as to that; but at least it can not be fairly said 
that one receiving a salary of, say, $3,000 plus is not receiving 
a living wage. The real emergency, however, calls for relief 
for the low-salaried employees. I want to see that relief. I 
believe that the Members of this House would want to do that. 
I believe the Committee on the Civil Service would want to do 
that, and I believe the administration would approve of that. 
Therefore I have drawn a bill and introduced it, the bill H. R. 
12696, and upon it you will need to have no further hearings, 
and you could figure the cost of it on the back of a postage 
stamp, and it will relieve the underpaid employees. It pro- 
vides for a flat increase in the salary of governmental em- 
ployees of $300 a year. 

A bill (H. R. 12696) to increase the compensation for certain civilian 
employees of the Government of the United States and the District 
of Columbia, and to amend the salary rates contained in the classifica- 
tion act of 1923, as amended 


Be it enacted, ete., That each annual rate of compensation pre- 
scribed in section 13 of the classification act of 1923, as amended, is 
hereby increased by $300; and each hourly rate of compensation pre- 
scribed in such section, as amended, is hereby increased by 123 cents. 

Sec. 2. That the compensation of all civilian employees of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the District of Columbia shall be 
increased in the amount of $300 per annum, whether paid at per diem 
tates, by the hour, by plecework, or per annum. 

Sec. 3. That the provisions of this act shall not apply to the 
tollowing: 

Employees paid from the postal revenues and sums which may be ad- 
vanced from the Treasury to meet deficiencies in postal revenues, except 
employees of the Post Office Department in the District of Columbia, 
who shall be included; employees in the recognized trades and crafts 
whose pay is adjustable from time to time through wage boards or 
similar authority to accord with the commercial rates paid locally for 
the same class of service; employees whose duties require only a portion 
of their time, except charwomen, who shall be included; persons em- 
ployed by or through corporations, firms, or individuals, acting for or 
on behalf of, or as agents of the United States or any department or 
independent establishment of the Government of the United States in 
connection with construction work or the operation of plants; em- 
ployees who receive a part of their pay from any outside sources under 
cooperative arrangements with the Government of the United States or 
the District of Columbia; employees who serve voluntarily or receive 
only a nominal compensation; and employees who may be provided 
with special allowances because of their service in foreign countries. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect from the date of its enactment. 


Now, gentlemen, what does that do? It gives to your poor 
underpaid employee in the custodial service, who is now 
getting $900 a year and can barely live on it, $25 a month extra. 
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It goes on up the line and gives that increase in salary to all 
the employees, and, as I say, you can figure the cost of it on the 
back of a postage stamp. It is easy of administration, it will 
provoke no argument, and its cost is very much less than the 
estimated cost of the Welch bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman has it handy, how many 
Government employees in the District of Columbia receive less 
than $900 a year? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I can not give the number of employees 
who receive less than $900 a year, but I can say this: That 
there are 45,000 employees in the District of Columbia who 
would be affected by the provisions of the Welch bill. I do 
not have the figures which the gentleman asks for. 

Mr. SNELL. I did not suppose there were any on full-time 
pay who were receiving less than that. 

Mr. WOODRUM. There may not be, but there are quite a 
number who receive $1,000 and $1,200 and many who receive 
$1,160 and a great many who receive less than $1,500. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is a large class of employees receiv- 
ing $1,160? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. The army of employees which you 
saw marching over to the Civil Service Committee were in 
the class of employees receiving from $1,000 to $1,500. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Were they full-time employees? 

Mr. WOODRUM. In answer to the gentleman I will say I 
think they were full-time employees who came to the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Would that $300 apply to the field em- 
ployees? 

Mr. WOODRUM. It applies to everybody. If my bill is 
given consideration by the committee, it will apply to every- 
body in the field and to those in the classified service. The first 
section of the bill provides for a flat increase of $300 to all 
the grades of pay under section 13 of the classification act, in 
order that by raising the salaries of employees we would not 
conflict with or confuse the grades now established. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Would it be possible for the gentleman 
to tell us how many employees all together his bill would affect? 

Mr. WOODRUM. It has been estimated in the figures fur- 
nished by the Bureau of Efficiency that there are 45,000 em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia who would be affected by 
the Welch bill, and that there are 90,000 in the field service 
who would be affected by the provisions of that bill. There- 
fore there would be 135,000 employees affected by the terms 
of this legislation at $300, which would make an increase in the 
annual pay roll of $40,500,000. My bill affects everyone con- 
templated in the Welch bill. So there would be no controversy 
about it. The administration could pass on it in five minutes, 
and, gentlemen, you would give relief where relief is needed. 
I am willing to subscribe to that doctrine, but I do not sub- 
— to the doctrine of giving most to the man who has the 
most. 

I have brought this matter to the floor of the House because 
200 Members of Congress have expressed their interest in it 
by appearing before our committee. I know I can speak for 
the distinguished and able chairman of our committee by say- 
ing that the Civil Service Committee wants to do what it can 
to meet this great appeal that has been made to it for relief, 
and we are going to do the best we can; but I offer a plan 
which is simple and which will accomplish just what it has 
been said is desired to be accomplished by the passage of the 
Welch bill. [Applause.] 


PERMISSION TO FILE MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, the majority report on H. R. 7940 
has been filed to-day. It was understood in the committee that 
minority members desiring to file minority views should have 
five legislative days after the filing of the majority report in 
which to file such views. I would like to ask leave on behalf 
of the members of the minority to file such views within five 
days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that the minority members of the Committee 
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on Agriculture may have five legislative days in which to file 
their views. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is it not possible for the gentleman, after all the study he 
has given to this legislation, to prepare his report in five hours? 

Mr. FORT. I prefer to have the five days. 

Mr, COLE of Iowa. Very well; then I will not object. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Was not such consent granted the other 
day at the request of the gentleman from Tennessee on behalf 
of Mr. ASWELL and other members of the committee? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that this leave was 
asked for and granted the other day. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the request of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CLARKE], as I remember it, was with respect to 
his own minority views and not for the filing of general minority 
views? i 

Mr. FORT. I do not know that there is a general one. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, the request of the gentleman 
from New York was amended by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Garrett], who spoke of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
ASWELL] and others who might be in the minority. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed by the Clerk that 
that is the case. 

EXPORT TRADE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, I call up the resolution (H. Res. 150) and ask 
that the same may be read from the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan calls up a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 150 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
8927, to amend the act entitled “An act to promote export trade, and 
for other purposes,” approved April 10, 1918. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed four hours, to be equally divided and controlled by those favor- 
ing and opposing the bill, the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill 
for amendment the committee shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit, 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order the 
bill H. R. 8972. I have had no calls for time to debate 
the rule except I think the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pou] desires 10 minutes. 

Mr. POU. I will say to my colleague that I would like to 
haye 10 minutes ‘which I may yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. The purpose of the bill, in a gen- 
eral way, I think, is generally understood by the House, Full 
discussion will be permitted under the rule. Four hours is pro- 
vided for general debate. This bill will be considered under 
the general rules of the House and free opportunity will be 
given for amendment. With this understanding, I feel that 
it is hardly necessary to go into details with respect to the bill 
while the rule is being considered. 

I may say, Mr. Speaker, this is a unanimous report from the 
Committee on Rules and I understand there is no opposition to 
the rule. 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pow] to yield as he may see fit. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield just a moment? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. There is no opposition to the rule, but 
there is opposition to the bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. Surely. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Rules felt that 
this was a measure that the House should have an opportunity 
to consider. The fact there was a unanimous report from 
the committee does not mean that the minority on the Com- 
mittee on Rules will support the measure. It was decided 
that in view of the importance of the measure, and in view 
of the sentiment of the House, as we understood it, the House 
should have an opportunity to vote on the measure. This is all 
I care to say with respect to the rule. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I rise to propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, my inquiry is relative to 
the disqualification of certain Members of the House to vote 
upon this measure, and I ask the indulgence of the Chair so 
that I may state the facts upon which I base my inquiry. I 
shall, of course, be guided by the Speaker's ruling on the 
matter of raising the point of order. 

Under the rule just adopted, H. R. 8927, a bill “To amend 
the act entitled ‘An act to promote export trade, and for other 
purposes, is now before the House for consideration. I make 
the inquiry at this time, as I believe that a ruling from the 
Chair will not only clarify the situation, but will save consider- 
able time if the question were first raised immediately prior to 
the taking of a vote on the passage of the bill. 

The bill under consideration permits an association of indi- 
viduals or corporations for the purpose of engaging in certain 
import trade. Import trade as described in the bill itself means 
solely trade or commerce in crude rubber, potash, sisal, or other 
raw materials certified by the Secretary of Commerce as coming 
within the definition of the bill, to wit, to be controlled by any 
foreign government, combination, or monopoly. While the 
formation of a pool as to sisal and potash under the bill may be 
in its formative stage, it is safe to say that it has not progressed 
to such a stage as to make its components easily identified. As 
to the other raw materials, which may later on be certified, an 
association under the bill is so remote as not to come within the 
purpose of my inquiry. When we come to the crude rubber, 
however, we know exactly just who this bill will affect. The 
reason we know this is that the pool or association which would 
be legalized under this bill is now in existence. Not only the 
hearings before the committee disclosed this fact, as well as the 
identity of the components of the pool, but their public activi- 
ties, the purchases made, and the obtaining of huge credit leave 
no doubt as to its existence and the corporations that form part 
of this pool or association. It is understood that the pool or 
association is now composed of the United States Rubber, B. F. 
Joodrich Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber, Fisk Rubber, General Motors Corporation, Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co., Ajax Rubber Co., Willys-Overland Co., Dodge Bros., 
Packard Motor Car Co., and the Studebaker Corporation. This 
bill affects actually not all the rubber companies in the United 
States, not all the automobile companies in the United States, 
but a limited number now known and now subject to identifica- 
tion. There are a certain selected few corporations now in a 
pool and now operating. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As soon as I conclude—— 

Mr. MICHENER. But the gentleman has said that these 
people constitute a certain selected few. As a matter of fact, is 
it not true, and does not the gentleman know, that when this 
pool was formed that all buyers or users of rubber in America 
were asked to join, and that these concerns belonging did be- 
come members, and by virtue of the existence of that very pool 
the price of rubber was brought down from $1.20 a pound until 
to-day we buy it for less than 42 cents a pound, and the con- 
sumer is the ultimate beneficiary of this law if it becomes 
effective and operates as contemplated? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I will assume the facts stated by the 
gentleman, but not his conclusion that the consumer is the ulti- 
mate beneficiary of the legislation under consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, assuming it to be true that others were invited 
to join and did not avail themselves of the privilege that is 
not the question; the important point is that there was a pool 
formed by certain corporations now known and identified. The 
bill, if enacted into law, will result in a direct benefit to cer- 
tain now known corporations. This bill does not affect all cor- 
porations in the United States, it does not affect all automobile 
corporations in the United States, but its couceded purpose will 
bring advantages and privileges to a certain small group of cor- 
porations now in existence. Therefore this bill affecting par- 
ticular corporations, I desire to inquire whether a Member 
directly interested in that corporation as a stockholder comes 
within the prohibition and intent of section 1 of rule 8 of the 
rules of this House. In this connection I desire to call atten- 
tion to the ruling of Mr. Speaker Blaine of February 28, 1873, 
found in section 5955 of Hinds’ Precedents. 

That ruling seems to me to be directly in point, and with the 
indulgence of the Speaker I will read it in full: 


A bill affecting a particular corporation being before the House, the 
Speaker held that a Member directly interested in that corporation as 
a shareholder had no right to vote. 

Instance wherein the Committee of the Whole reported a question of 
order to the House for decision, 
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On February 28, 1873, the Senate amendments to the legislative 
appropriation bill were under consideration in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and a vote by tellers was taken on an 
amendment relating to the Central Pacific Railroad. 

Before the announcement of this vote, Mr. William S. Holman, of 
Indiana, made the point of order that Mr. Samuel Hooper, of Massa- 
chusetts, who had voted, was personally interested in the railroad, 
and therefore not entitled to vote under the rule. 

The Chairman [Henry L. Dawes] said: 

“That is a question of fact, which the Chair is not called upon to 
decide. The Chair rules that no Member interested directly in the 
effect of this vote is entitled tv vote, neither the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts nor any other Member of the House, If any gentleman violates 
this rule in voting, he is subject to such discipline in this House as the 
House itself shall determine.” 

Further objection being made, Mr. James A. Garfield, of Ohio, moved 
that the committee rise and report the question to the House for its 
decision. This motion being agreed to, Speaker Blaine held: 

“The Chairman of the Committee of the Whole reported that the com- 
mittee have had under consideration the Senate amendments to the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill; that the ninety- 
third amendment of the Senate being reached (relating to the payment 
of interest by the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railroad companies), 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Holman] raised the point of order 
upon the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hooper] that the latter 
gentleman, being directly interested, had no right to vote. Upon that 
question the Chair will state that as a matter of parliamentary 
law it is laid down in the rules that where the interest is direct a 
Member has no right to vote. In this case, if the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Hooper] be a stockholder in that road the Chair would 
rule he had no right to vote. It differs from the case of national banks, 
which has been brought up in several instances, in the fact that this is 
a single corporation and is not of general interest held throughout the 
country by all classes of people in all communities. It was long ago 
ruled by Speaker Winthrop, in a decision in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, which has ever since been held to be a guide on that subject, on the 
point being made against a gentleman who had some corporate interest 
in some corporations which were general throughout the Commonwealth, 
and it was shown to be an interest in no sense individual and could 
not be narrowed down to a question of personal interest as separate and 
distinct from the general interest. In reference to the question of 
national banks, which circulate the currency of the whole Nation, whose 
stockholders are numbered by thousands, residing in every community, 
the Chair would hold no point could be made against a Member, be- 
cause there is no interest there separate and distinct from the general 
public interest. But if a stockholder in a single railroad corporation, as 
in this case, has his yote challenged it would be the duty of the Chair 
to hold, if he is actually a stockholder of the road, that he has no right 
to vote. * * The Chair so decides without any knowledge in this 
particular case. It is for the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hooper], whose delicacy the Chair knows and cheerfully recognizes, to 
relieve the House from any embarrassment on that question. 

“Mr. Hooper withdrew his vote.“ 


It strikes me, Mr. Speaker, that in the case just cited, the 
decision applied to one corporation, while the bill under con- 
sideration will affect six or seven corporations. I will, of course, 
concede that in the ruling of Mr. Speaker Blaine the particular 
corporation was named in the bill, while the bill under considera- 
tion does not mention by name any particular corporation. I 
submit, however, that the purpose of the rubber pool is so clear, 
its existence so certain, its activities so gigantic that there can 
be no doubts of its existence and component members. 

Now, it will be argued that it would be impossible to dis- 
qualify a large class of the membership of the House when 
the bill is general in its terms. But I submit, Mr, Speaker, 
that this bill, while at the first glance it may give the impres- 
sion that it is general, its purpose, I repeat, is so well known 
and established that there can be no doubt as to the corpora- 
tions directly affected and -benefited. That being so, clearly 
it brings it within the purview and ruling by the Speaker of 
the House in 1873. 

I want to submit, Mr. Speaker, that when it is argued that 
the Speaker can not go beyond the bill that he is limited by 
the fact that the bill does mention any particular corpora- 
tion—such an argument is not in keeping with modern sense 
of legislative propriety. 

The question here is one of propriety, one of public decency. 
For instance, the attitude of Members of the New Jersey 
delegation in 18389 — When the question of seating the entire New 
Jersey delegation was under consideration each Member voted 
to seat their colleagues but did not vote on his own matter— 
might have been technically proper in those days, but to-day 
it would not be so accepted. Such action would be considered 
poor taste and indelicate in our time. There is a new stand- 


ard of requirement in the exercise of public duty, and the 
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question is not whether by looking at the bill a Member may 
be involved ; the question is whether the Member who votes can 
turn around and face his 434 colleagues and look them square 
in the eye. t f f 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the question raised by my col- 
league is one that has been raised on this floor several times, 
Fortunately there is a long line of precedents bearing directly 
on this proposition and which are on all fours with the propo- 
sition before the House at the present time. 

In the limited time I have been able to look over the prece- 
dents, the prevailing idea in each one of the decisions is 
exactly the same; and that is this: 

That whenever a piece of general legislation is before the 
House which affects a general class, no individual Member of 
the House, because he happens to be a member of that class, 
is disqualified from voting. 

The gentleman from New York has referred to the decision 
in 1873, Hinds, 5955. Unfortunately, that decision is not on 
all fours with the proposition now before us; but if he had 
turned back to Hinds, 5952, he would have found a decision 
by the same Speaker, Mr. Blaine, about one year after the one 
cited by my friend Mr. LAGUARDIA, of New York, which deals 
with precisely the same situation we have before us now. Prob- 
ably this decision is the most complete decision ever rendered 
on this subject. Mr. Speaker Blaine went into the whole propo- 
sition very carefully, completely, and elaborately, and a few 
years ago Speaker Clark had the same question before the 
House, and he quoted quite fully from Speaker Blaine’s deci- 
sion and fully agreed with the decision of Mr. Blaine at that 
time. In brief, it was that when legislation pertains to a gen- 
eral class there is nothing in it that disqualifies an individual 
Member from voting. $ 

To bring it down to recent times and within the memory of 
all of us, no one would have thought of the question of quali- 
fication of 50 or 60 Members of this House who had had dis- 
tinguished service in the World War—and my friend LAGUARDIA 
was one of them—when they voted on legislation that had to do 
with hospitalization, compensation, and even bonus. Each one 
of these Members might come under the provisions of this legis- 
lation and sometime receive benefits from that law. But no one 
ever questioned the right of those Members to vote on that ques- 
tion for the simple reason that each one was a Member of a 
large class of three or four million men that were affected by 
that legislation, and it was in no way personal legislation as far 
as he was concerned, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman compare the veterans’ 
legislation and the vote on that legislation by ex-service men 
with the vote by stockholders of the General Motors Cor- 
poration? 

Mr. SNELL. That is not a fair question, for this reason: 
This is a parliamentary situation and has nothing to do with 
the merits of the bill in hand, and we must treat the facts 
exactly as they are, and what you or I think about the legisla- 
tion has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. In a moment. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LAGUARDIA] has referred to Hinds’ Precedents, section 
5955, That precedent refers to a bill “affecting a particular 
corporation.” According to the gentleman’s own statement, 
there are at least 11 large corporations affected by this bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. This bill does not affect any particular 
corporation. This does not affect a particular pool or com- 
bination. This simply authorizes the formation of importing 
pools or combinations if and when the Seeretary of Commerce 
finds it necessary and so certifies. 

Mr. SNELL. And furthermore, any man in the United States 
who uses rubber in the manufacture of goods may come in 
under this general law. 

Mr. MICHENER. And every farmer who uses sisal on his 
farm would be directly benefited if this law should become 
effective and operate as contemplated. 

Mr. SNELL. That is what we hope will be the final effect 
of the law. For that reason the gentleman’s first premise is 
not correct. This bill applies to gereral corporations in the 
rubber business, with thousands of stockholders, rather than to 
a specific or special one, and the precedent that he refers to in 
Hinds’ Precedents—section 5955—is purely an individual rail- 
road. If that bill had affected all the railroads of the country, 
it would have been an entirely different proposition, 
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Mr. MICHENER. And may I ask the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuarnra] if he thinks this decision goes so far as 
to prevent a farmer Member of Congress from voting for the 
MeNary-Haugen farm relief bill, because he was to receive a 
direct benefit from its passage. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That would come squarely within the de- 
cisions that the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] is 
urging. 

os vg CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the argument of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuardia] were to prevail, every single Mem- 
ber of this House would be disqualified from voting for a rev- 
enue bill which reduced the tax on his salary, because every 
salary is subject to tax. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, the rulings cover that. 

Mr. SNELL. The prevailing idea in every one of these de- 
cisions is well summed up in the statement in Hinds’ Prece- 
dents, section 5952: 


Where the subject matter before the House affects a class rather 
than individnals, the personal interest of Members who belong to that 
class is not such as disqualifies them from voting. 


As far as I am able to find, there is not a single exception 
to that rule, and I ean see no reason for raising a point of order 
such as the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] has 
raised. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER] has already raised the point that I wanted to call 
attention to. If what the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuakgpiaj contends for is upheld, then one-half of the mem- 
bership of the House from the Corn Belt States would be dis- 
qualified from voting on the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not under the decisions. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. I may speak for myself personally. I 
am directly interested in farm lands, and when I vote for 
the McNary-Haugen bill I know that it will affect my own 
personal interest, but I claim the right to vote for it none the 
less. J 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does not the gentleman think there is 
sufficient doubt about his receiving any benefit from the legis- 
lation in question? [Laughter.] ; 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. It is at least the purpose of the bill 
to benefit farmers and farm-land owners, and my yote will be 
cast in consciousness of that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is glad to answer the inquiry 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. The gen- 
tleman was kind enough to notify the Chair some days ago that 
he would probably present a parliamentary inquiry such as he 
has just made. The Chair has had some opportunity to ex- 
amine the precedents, and is quite familiar with the precedents, 
even without this particular examination. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] raises the 
question whether any Member of this House who happens to 
be interested as a stockholder in any of the corporations which 
may be affected by the legislation provided for in H. R. 8927 
is qualified to vote on the bill. The gentleman from New York 
quoted a decision of Mr. Speaker Blaine, announced in 1873, 
which hinged upon the question as to whether a Member who 
was at that time a stockholder in the Central Pacific Railroad 
had the right to vote on a bill which might directly affect that 
road. Mr. Speaker Blaine in rendering that decision laid stress 
upon the proposition that this was one single corporation and 
not a class of corporations, In section 5955, Hinds’ Precedents, 
the summary of the decision is as follows: 


A bill affecting a particular corporation being before the House the 


Speaker held that a Member directly interested in that corporation 
as a shareholder had no right to vote. 


A year later the question was raised as to whether Members 
interested in banks should have the right to vote on legislation 
which might possibly affect the financial condition of those 
banks. The summary of the decision on that question as an- 
nounced in Hinds’ Precedents, section 5952, is as follows: 

Where the subject matter before the House affects a class rather 
than individuals, the personal interest of Members who belong to the 
class, is not such as to disqualify them from voting. 

The power of the House to deprive one of its Members of the right 
to vote on any question is doubtful. 


At that time the point was raised by Mr. Speer, of Penn- 


Sylvania, that certain Members holding stock in national banks 
were not entitled to yote “being personally interested in the 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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pending question,’ and he referred to three Members of the 
House who had stock in national banks. 

The ruling of Mr. Speaker Blaine on that question is so 
elaborate and so thoroughly covers the whole subject, and so 
thoroughly applies to this case that, while it is long, the Chair 
thinks the House will be interested in hearing the decision of 
Mr. Blaine. The Chair will ask the Clerk to read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Chair will say that the question in fact lies somewhat back of 
the rnles of the House, and while the Chair is going to give his 
opinion upon the rule and construe it, he begs to make a remark that 
goes somewhat deeper than the rule. When a very distinguished 
predecessor in this chair, Mr. Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina, 
occupied it, as is familiar to the House, a question arose upon the 
amendment to the Constitution changing the mode of counting the 
votes for the election of President and Vice President. The rule at 
that time was peremptory that the Speaker should not vote except in 
the case of a tie. It has since been changed. The vote, if the Chair 
remembers correctly, as handed up to Mr. Macon was 83 in favor of 
the amendment and 42 opposed to it. The amendment did not have 
the necessary two-thirds and the rule absolutely forbade the Speaker 
to vote, and yet he did vote, and the amendment became engrafted in 
the Constitution of the United States upon that vote; and he voted 
upon the distinct declaration that the House had no right to adopt 
any rule abridging the right of a Member to vote; that he voted upon 
his responsibility to his conscience and to his constituents; that 
although that rule was positive and peremptory, it did not have any 
effect upon his right. He voted, and, if the Chair remembers cor- 
rectly, it was attempted to contest afterwards by some judicial process 
whether the amendment was legally adopted. But the movement proved 
abortive, and the amendment is now a part of the Constitution. Now, 
the question comes back whether or not the House has a right to 
say to any Member that he shall not vote upon any question, and 
especially if the House has a right to say that if 147 Members come 
here, each owning one share of national bank stock (which there is 
no law to probibit them from holding), they shall by reason of that 
very fact be incapacitated from legislating on this whole question. 

If there is a majority of one in the House that holds each a single 
share of stock, and it incapacitates the Members from voting, then, 
of course, the House can not approach that legislation; it stops right 
there. * Now, it has always been held that where legislation 
affected a class as distinct from individuals a Member might vote. 
Of course, everyone will see the impropriety of a sitting Member in 
the case of a contest voting on his own case. That is so palpably an 
individual personal interest that there can be no question about it. It 
comes right down to that single man. There is no class in the matter 
at all. But where a man does not stand in any way distinct from 
a class, the uniform ruling of the American House of Representatives 
and of the British Parliament, from which we derive our rulings, 
have been one way. In the year 1871—the Chair is indebted for the 
suggestion to the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. G. F. Hoar, but 
he remembers the case himself—when a bill was pending in the British 
House of Commons to abolish the right to sell commissions in the 
army, which officers had always heretofore enjoyed, and to give a 
specific sum of money to each army officer in lieu thereof, there were 
many officers of the army members of the British House of Commons, 
as there always are, and the point was made that those members 
could not vote on that bill because they had immediate and direct 
pecuniary interest in it. The House of Commons did not sustain 
that point, because the officers referred to only had that interest which 
was in common with the entire class of army officers outside of the 
honuse—many thousands in number. 

Since I have had the honor of being a Member of this House, on the 
floor and in the chair, many bills giving bounty to soldiers have been 
voted on here. We have the honor of the presence on this floor of 
Many gentlemen distinguished in the military service who had the 
benefit of those bounties directly and indirectly, It never could be 
made a point that they were incapacitated from voting on those bills. 
They did not enjoy the benefit arising from the legislation distinct and 
separate from thousands of men in the country who had held similar 
positions. It was not an interest distinct from the public interest in 
any way. * * And the same with pensions. And fuer- 
ther, as the gentleman from Massachusetts, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, Mr. Henry L. Dawes, has well said, if it 
should be decided to-day that a Member who holds a share of national- 
bank stock shall not vote on a question relating to national banks, 
then the question might come up whether a Member interested in the 
manufacture of cotton shall have the right to vote upon the tariff on 
cotton goods; or whether a Member representing a cotton State shall 
vote upon the question whether cotton shall be taxed, for that interest 
is largely represented here by gentlemen engaged in the planting of 
cotton. And so you can go through the whole round of business and 


find upon this floor gentlemen who, in common with many citizens 
outside of this House, have an interest in questions before the House. 
But they do not have that interest separate and distinct from a class, 
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and, within the meaning of the rule, distinct from the public interest. 
The Chair, therefore, has no hesitation in saying that he does not 
sustain the point of order presented by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Speer]. 


The SPEAKER. That decision, so far as the Chair knows, 
stands to-day, and has never been overruled or controverted. 

On December 22, 1914, it was quoted with approval by Mr. 
Speaker Clark. Precisely the same question arose then. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hobson] raised the ques- 
tion as to whether Members of the House interested in a certain 
class of corporatidus had the right to vote, and after quoting 
the ruling of Mr, Speaker Blaine with approval Speaker Clark 
said: 

If there was a bill here affecting one institution, if you call it that, 
the Chair would be inclined to rule that a Member interested in it 
pecuniarily could not vote, but where it affects a whole class he can 
vote. 


Unquestionably the bill before us affects a very large class. 
The Chair has no information as to how many stockholders 
there may be in these various rubber companies, The Chair 
would be surprised if there were not hundreds of thousands of 
American citizens who were stockholders in these companies 
specifically referred to by the gentleman from New York, and 
possibly there may be a very large number of others who are 
directly interested in the outcome of this legislation. 

Following the decision of Speaker Blaine and Speaker Clark 
the Chair is very clear upon the question that Members, whether 
they may be stockholders or not in any of these corporations, 
have a perfect right to vote. The Chair would be in some doubt 
us to whether it would be within the power of the Speaker to 
say whether a Member interested might vote or not in any case. 
Certainly it would not be within the power of the Chair to 
deny a Member the right to vote except in the case where 
the legislation applied to one and only one corporation. In this 
case it applies to a large class. The Chair is absolutely clear 
in his mind, and in response to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from New York holds that in his opinion the Members of the 
House, whether interested or not, have the right to vote on this 
particular measure. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
be permitted to control the time of those in favor of this leg- 
islation, and that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SumnNers] be 
permitted to control it for those in opposition to this legisla- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the four hours’ time allowed under the 
rule be controlled one-half by himself and one-half by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of H. R. 8927, to amend the 
act entitled “An act to promote export trade, and for other 
purposes,” approyed April 10, 1918. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 8927, with Mr. Luce in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 8927, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. . 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Newron], the author of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill to enable the 
American consumer to more effectively combat foreign monopo- 
lies in their control of the production and exportation of certain 
essential commodities and the charging of exorbitant’ prices 
for those commodities. In drafting the legislation we made 
use of the terms and provisions of the Webb-Pomerene Export 
Trade Act by extending similar provisions to associations en- 
gaged in importing crude rubber, potash, sisal, and certain 
other raw materials not produced in the United States in suffi- 
cient quantities to meet our own needs, and which are sub- 
ject to monopolistic control abroad. 

The Webb-Pomerene Export Trade Act was passed in 1918. It 
provides that the antitrust laws shall not be so construed as to 
prevent the association together of American concerns where 
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the association is entered into for the sole purpose of engaging 
in export trade. Such associations are exempted from the pro- 
visions of our antitrust laws, providing they are not used to 
restrain trade within the United States or to artificially en- 
hance prices or substantially lessen competition within our 
own country. In order to enforce the provisions of the act 
against any abuse in this country the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has certain regulatory power over these trade associa- 
tions. If any one of these associations acts so as to artificially 
enhance prices or substantially lessen competition, or otherwise 
act in restraint of trade, then it is subject to all of the pro- 
visions of the antitrust laws. In other words, the exemption 
afforded by the Webb-Pomerene Act then ceases to be effective. 

The demand for the enactment of the export trade act ex- 
tended over a period of two or three years and sprang from 
a combination in Europe of European buying power. In order 
to more effectively purchase raw materials and manufactured 
products that were being raised and manufactured in this 
country, European countries combined their buying power and 
made that a problem for the American producer and the Ameri- 
can manufacturer, and it was in order to meet this combined 
buying power abroad that the Webb law was passed in 1918. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
right there? 

Mr. NEWTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That was during the time we were at 
war? 

Mr. NEWTON. Yes. 

This act has been on the statute books for 10 years. ‘To-day 
there are 55 export trade associations which have been organ- 
ized under its provisions. The total annual exports made 
through these associations in 1926—the last year on which 
figures were avuilable—amounted to $200,000,000. The products 
handled by these export trade associations were numerous and 
diversified, as will appear from the annual report of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, 
page 22 thereof, from which I quote as follows: 


Commodities exported include raw materials and manufactured prod- 
ucts shipped to every corner of the globe. 

Lumber aud wood products exported during 1926, including pine, fir, 
redwood, walnut and hardwoods, turpentine and rosin, wooden tools, 
barrel shooks, and clothespins totaled about $35,700,000. Exports of 
metals, ineluding copper, zinc, iron, and steel products, machinery, 
railway equipment, pipes, and valves, amounted to $56,500,000. Chemi- 
cal products, including caustic soda, soda ash, liquid chlorine, soda 
pulp, paints, and varnish, totaled $3,100,000. Raw materials, such as 
phosphate rock, crude sulphur, etc., amounted to about $14,300,000. 
Paper, abrasives, cotton and rubber goods, buttons, and miscella- 
neous manufactured products totaled $55,900,000. Foodstuffs, includ- 
ing milk, meat, sugar, corn products, flour, canned salmon, and dried 
fruit, totaled about $35,000,000. 


Let me repeat: These associations were made legal in order 
that the American producer could more effectively meet the 
combined buying power of his European customer. 

During this entire period of 10 years the powers therein 
granted have not been abused. My authority for this state- 
ment is the Department of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission, 


Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield for a moment 


there? 
Mr. NEWTON. Yes. 
Mr. CELLER. Is the gentleman familiar with the com- 


plaints that have been filed with the Federal Trade Commission 
under the Webb-Pomerene Act for violations on the part of 
those who received permission to pool their interests? 

Mr. NEWTON. No; I know of no such complaints. 

Mr. CELLER. Does not the gentleman know there are a 
considerable number of complaints on file there? 

Mr. NEWTON. I know there has been none. 

Mr. CELLER. There are a number of such complaints. 

Mr. NEWTON. Then the gentleman and I do not understand 
each cther. 

Mr. WELLER. If the gentleman will permit, there were a 
number of complaints filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Federal Trade Commission, but none of those 
complaints has eyer been taken into court, and there has been 
no court decision, and there has never been a conyiction or a 
penalty imposed. 

Mr. NEWTON. 


I know this. I took the matter up with the 


Department of Justice and was advised that they knew of no 
instance where there had been an abuse of the powers grauted. 
I then took the matter up with the Federal Trade Commission 
and inquired first of the general counsel and then of the 
special assistant in charge of Webb Act matters and was in- 
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formed by both persons that there had been no complaints 
whatever against any of these export trade associations. 

Mr. CELLER. Were there any violations under the Wilson 
Tariff Act, which is tied up with the Webb-Pomerene Act, so 
that they are the same thing? 

Mr. NEWTON. All I know is what I have said, and I got 
it from the best authority there is in the Department of Justice 
and in the Federal Trade Commission. 

Both before and especially since the war reports have come 
in from time to time of efforts by foreign monopolies including 
governmental monopolies to control the production or exporta- 
tion of certain raw materials essential to our economic welfare. 
Something like five years ago Congress appropriated substan- 
tial moneys for an investigation by the Department of Com- 
merce with the idea of ascertaining the growth and extent of 
these monopolistic controls. This work was effectively done 
and while it was nearing completion the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. TS oN] our floor leader, introduced a resolution 
for a congressional investigation by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of these controls and their effect 
upon our trade and industry. The Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce went into the matter promptly and 
thoroughly and reported to the House on March 13, 1926. The 
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report is No. 555 of the Sixty-ninth Congress, first session. 
The committee found that there were about 70 commodities 
which we did not produce in sufficient quantities and which 
were either controlled by foreign monopolies or were susceptible 
of control. In presenting the report on behalf of the committee, 
I spoke somewhat at length on the floor of the House, and to 
those who may be interested, my remarks will be found on page 
7105 of the ConcressionaL Recorp for April 10, 1926. The com- 
mittee made certain specific findings as to the commodities con- 
trolled and made certain recommendations. Most of those con- 
trols still continue. Practically all of them exact unfair prices 
from the American consumer. Among the commodities now 
under actual control by these foreign monopolies are the fol- 
lowing: Rubber, sisal, potash, long-staple cotton, coffee, iodine, 
camphor, mercury, nitrates, quinine, kauri used in varnishes, 
citric acids, citrate of lime, and possibly others. The total 
value of the imports on these commodities in 1926 amounted to 
$932,000,000. They constituted 21 per cent of our total imports 
for that year. The year is typical. I am appending a table 
showing the various commodities under control, the imports 
valued in thousands, the countries from which the importations 
are chiefly made, the percentage of our imports on that com- 
modity from those countries, and so forth. 


TABLE I.— United States imports capable of monopolistic control by foreign countries of origin 
GROUP 1.—IMPORTS ALREADY SUBJECT TO ARBITRARY PRICE FIXING 
[Values in thousands of dollars, except totals at end of table, which are shown in full figures} 


Total, Group I.—$032,288,000. 
Per cent of total gross United States 1926 imports, 21. 


These foreign monopolistic controls have certain common 
characteristics. They are confined to those commodities where 
there is a preponderating production in one country, It will 
likewise be found that in that country the percentage of con- 
sumption as compared with production is exceedingly small. It 
will also be found that the country of preponderating consump- 
tion consumes a very substantial portion of the commodity 
produced in the world, but produces practically none. All of 
this will be shown in the following table. I have not the time 
to read it, but, Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that I shall 
offer several tables, I now ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. I do not want to take up time in the 
reading of tables. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The table referred to is printed in full as follows: 

Tann II. Ratio of production and consumption of countries controlling 


output of certain commoditics to the world production of those com- 
modities 


Per cent Per cent 
production | consum; 
of control tion 

Commodity Country of contro) ling coun- | controlling 
TRO DDN os oon IEE ANA Great Britain 
re ees | Brazil 
T Japan 


Including possessions. Not including possessions. 


Country or countries from which chiefly imported 


2 Per cent of 
year 1926 total United 
(value A non 

thousands) from 
pid | 
S18; 600 | Rey e SIGS] |... 90.7.1-.-..-..-..- 
322, 748 | Brazil... 
mare) OUR AEE ,, rr A E aseccsec seed 
505, 818 N a Britain and posses- | 398, 1333 78.3 Dutch East Indies 17.2 
21, 370 —r ey) fd megan Da 18.8 
is is 
42, 781 TTT ee eS ee A ATT 
586 SLA Cana 
6, 196 ORAY ee ee 
2,823 907 [ee ee 
1,225 CAMES ee ss Se? TT ERS 
3, 391 61.4 
952 r eS ee eee 
36 94.4 
339 100.0 


TABLE I1.—Ratio of production and consumption of countries controlling 
output of certain commodities to the world production of those com- 
modities—Continued 


Per cent 
consum 
tion 


Per cent 


Commodity Country of control - | controlling 
country to 
world con- 
sumption 

Chilean nitrates Chile. os ose (9) 
a a E I DENOTES Germany and France 
9 Ne N AT R 8 
1CCCC—— M T E E — ¢ 
Tin {omas Britain and Nether- 3 
„„ lands. © 
Sisal and Hennequin. ad 1 (O 
Egyptian cotton | jj 0 
Not including possessions è Insignificant. Less than 5. Small. 


Mr. NEWTON. Mr. Chairman, I believe that I mentioned 
during the fore part of my remarks that there were about 75 
commodities produced abroad which were susceptible of control 
and that about 15 or 16 were now under control, I now present 
another table showing essential commodities which we import 
and which are susceptible of monopolistic control abroad but 
fire not yet under control. They total $1,262,380,000 during the 
year 1926, and constituted 28% per cent of our imports that 
year, that is, in value. Figuring in commodities now under 
control and those susceptible of control we find that the total 
for the year 1926 amounted to $2,194,668,000, and constituted 
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4914 per cent of all of our imports for that year. A glance at 
the commodities mentioned will show how essential they are in 
our industrial lines. The table is as follows: 


Taste Il].—United States imports capable of monopolistic control by 
foreign countries of origin 


GROUP II. OTHER IMPORTS CAPABLE OF CONTROL 


[Values in thousands of dollars, 2 totals at end of table, which are 
shown in 1 figures] 


Ca Country or countries from which chiefly imported 
ar 


Pepper, black 
Pepper, white 


ere 9 


Mexico 
3 Settle- 
ments. 


Great t Britain and 
possessions 
Straits Settle 


Algeria and Tuni- 
sia. 
Java and Madura_ 


Dutch East Indies 
Great Britain and 


Diamonds, rough 
ds, cut 


Japan. 


ninine sulphate 
Italy 


artaric acid 
Ammonium nitrate___ 
Calcium carbide. 
Cobalt oxide. 
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TABLE III.—United States imports capable of monopolistic control b; 
foreign countries of origin—Continued x 


GROUP H. OTHER IMPORTS CAPABLE OF CONTROL—continued 


Country or countries from which chiefly imported 


Calen- 
dar 
year 
1926 Country —— 
Potassium com- 
ds: 
Carbonat 2 
Hydroxide — 
Bitartrate 12 
Sodium cyanide 15 


Falkland Islands.. 


88 cyanamide.. 


Total Group II, $1 5 m 
Per cent of total imports, 23. 
Total Groups I and II, 8 19 668,009. 
Per cent of total imports. 40 


Mr. Chairman, now let us get back to those commodities that 
are already under foreign monopolistic control. 

These controls have already cost the American consumer hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. I shall take up certain specific 
commodities separately so as to demonstrate beyond any ques- 
tion of a doubt of the tremendous burden of these controls upon 
our industries. I shall use charts in order to more graphically 
present the situation. 

CRUDE RUBBER 


Crude rubber in dollars and cents is our greatest import. It 
supplanted silk in this respect several years ago. It is not pro- 
duced in this country. The production of crude rubber is 
largely in the British and the Dutch East Indies. In 1927 
the British possessions produced 54 per cent of the world’s pro- 
duction of crude rubber. When the Stevenson plan was put 
into effect in 1922 they produced 67 per cent of the world’s 
rubber. The United States, while producing no crude rubber, 
consumes 65 per cent of the total world production. The con- 
ditions were, therefore, ideal for control. The average cost of 
producing crude rubber is 18 cents per pound. The average 
price of rubber at New York during the years 1914 to 1918, 
inclusive, was 67.41 cents per pound. These were war-time 
prices. The average yearly price in 1919 was 48.7; in 1920 it 
was 36.3; in 1921 it had dropped to 16.8 and in 1922 it was 17.5. 
For two years, therefore, it was below the average cost of 
production. The British colonial secretary appointed a com- 
mittee, of which Sir James Stevenson was made chairman. The 
committee made its recommendations for limiting exportations. 
of crude rubber; the British colonial secretary adopted them 
and submitted them to the legislative councils of the several 
East Indian possessions producing crude rubber. They were 
then made effective. 

The announced intention was to restrict the exportation and 
to incidentally curtail production by a plan which would main- 
tain a fair or stabilized price ranging from 24 cents to 36 cents 
per pound. The 36-cent level was the maximum expected at 
the outset, while 30 cents was the pivotal price on which in- 
creased output was permitted. This latter figure would yield 
a fair profit, while 36 cents would give a handsome profit, even 
on the higher production-cost plantations. The plan limited 
exports to a percentage of a fixed or arbitrary sfandard produc- 
tion assigned to each plantation. The original standard was 
based on the general yield of 1919-20. Since 1922-23 the plun- 
tations have been reassessed each year on a new basis, thereby 
allowing for new areas reaching maturity, higher yield per acre, 
and so forth. It takes about seven years to plant and develop 
a rubber tree into production. Under this plan the permitted 
exports automatically rise or fall quarterly as the price fluctu- 
ates above or below the 30-cent fair price level, providing, how- 
ever, that the British colonial office authorizes the change. In 
May, 1926, the 30-cent price level was replaced by a 42-cent 
level, This still remains the pivotal price. The average yearly 
prices of crude rubber (plantation ribbed smoked sheets) at 
New York since 1922 is as follows: 


During the years 1925, 1926, and 1927 the average monthly 
price and percentage of exportation allowed on standard pro- 
duction under the Stevenson Act was as follows: 


1928 


M 5 k 
April 43.64 
ay 8. 47 
HD Re ey neh ae opp ee eal RM AEA S ROSS Che Ph ee 77. 26. 
July 103. 16 
August. 82. 99 
88. 88 
98, 01 


104. 80 

2 TTT 98. 51 
a a ek id SEE IDE E Ras i flo T OA SAEN EES 79. 50 85 
FF ͤ K ͤ . EES 62. 25 100 
PSESE bathed SNE AIIAN ——. 8 59. 00 100 
51. 25 100 
47. 75 100 
42. 50 100 
41.03 100 
38. 50 100 
41.00 100 
42. 50 100 
38. 50 80 
88.25 80 
38.75 80 
38. 25 70 
41.04 70 
40. 80 70 
40. 76 60 
37. 25 60 
34.44 60 
35. 12 60 
33.67 60 
34.32 60 
37. 58 60 
40. 63 eo 


The standard production officially announced for Malaya and 
Ceylon was 330,000 tons the first restriction year (1922-23). 
This figure was substantially the tben potential or capacity 


production. My recollection is that the standard quota per acre 
was the same in certain regions, but that there was a difference 
as between regions. In no case was the original assessment per- 
mitted to exceed 400 pounds per acre per annum. In accord- 
ance with the plan a certain percentage of this so-called stand- 
ard production is allocated to each plantation for exportation in 
each quarter year, depending upon the average price of crude 
rubber during the preceding quarter and the action of the Brit- 
ish Colonial Office. This percentage has run from 50 per cent 
up. During the entire period of control, from November 1, 
1922, to January 1, 1928, it has averaged only 69 per cent of 
the standard production. Therefore, during the entire control 
period it can be said that the exportation of potential produc- 
tion has been restricted about one-third. If a planter exports 
more than the allowable percentage he must pay a heavy export 
tax. This tax is set not only upon the excess over and above 
his percentage, but upon the entire amount of crude rubber ex- 
ported. The tax is prohibitory because it is sufficiently sub- 
stantial as to be confiscatory. It is, therefore, effective. 

How has that monopolistic control affected the price of crude 
rubber in this country? That question can best be answered 
by Chart No. 1 (see following page), which I shall explain in de- 
tail. It shows the effect of the Stevenson restriction scheme on 
the price of crude rubber in this country and covers the period 
running from January 1, 1922, until about the Ist of April, 1928. 
The line marked, Production cost per pound, plantation rubber, 
18 cents,” is the average production cost of crude rubber. The 
New York market price is practically the same as the London 
price plus carrying charges to New York, This New York 
market, or spot-rubber price, is indicated on the chart and so 
marked. Deliberations resulting in the Stevenson plan com- 
menced to bear fruit late in the summer of 1922. Note that 
the New York market price commenced to be affected. It 
gradually mounts until it is about 25 cents per pound on 
November 1, when the plan is put into effect. 

It continues to mount until it reaches about 36 cents per 
pound in January of 1923. Then it slumps until the middle of 
1924. Why? That is likewise shown on the chart. When the 
plan was put into effect there was a tremendous surplus of 
erude rubber. This surplus had to be sold. It declined from 
56,816 tons to 4,740 tons in a period of one year. When this 
surplus was reduced crude-rubber buyers in this country be- 
came panicky. This resulted in highly competitive buying in 
this country, thereby forcing the New York market price in 
July of 1925 to the peak price of $1.21 per pound. The scared 
buyers, of course, produced this situation. Then it dropped, 
but still remained over 70 cents per pound. It then commenced 
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to climb again and in three or four months was $1.11 per 
pound. The situation was truly alarming. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman contend that that 
peak was produced entirely by the Stevenson plan? 

Mr. NEWTON. No; the gentleman does not claim that it 
was produced entirely by reason of the operation of the Steven- 
son plan, because no man can claim that any one factor is the 
sole contributor of anything. 

Mr. CELLER. And what did balloon tires have to do with it? 

Mr. NEWTON. Then came several efforts on the part of our 
Government. In the meantime the Department of Commerce 
had been making the investigation to which I referred earlier in 
my remarks, The market price commenced to go down until in 
the middle of 1926 it was down to about 42 cents per pound. 
With varying fluctuations it remained between 36 cents and 42 
cents per pound until the end of the year 1927 when it com- 
menced to slump to below 30 cents per pound. 

Mr. Chairman, now I want to call attention to another curve 
here showing the import value per pound. The curve com- 
mences in January, 1925, when the price on crude rubber on the 
New York market was about 35 cents per pound. This curve 
represents the price paid for rubber that was purchased on 
contract and not upon the New York rubber market. It repre- 
sents the value of the crude rubber imports. This means the 
price that the American rubber importers had to pay and which 
was disclosed as the commodity went through the customliouse. 
The New York price curve shows the price that buyers in that 
market had to pay. 

The import value curve shows what was actually paid on the 
crude rubber coming into this country. It does not show so 
much speculation as the New York market price curve. It will 
be observed, however, that early in the year 1926 the average 
monthly import value per pound on our crude-rubber imports 
reached 80 cents per pound. Then it commenced to go down. 
Of course, contracts for crude rubber are made some five or 
six months in advance of requirements; henee, this curve com- 
menced to recede after the New York price had already receded. 
It will further be observed that from the middle of the year 
1926 up to the present time that it has been above 36 cents 
per pound almost all of the time, and is below it but a very 
few months thereof. 

Now, I want to call your attention to Chart No. 2. This 
chart takes in the period of May, 1925, to July, 1927. The 
base line is 36 cents, which is the maximum fair price of crude 
rubber and which yields a handsome profit. Looking at the 
chart, you will observe that every month during that period the 
price was above 36 cents per pound; that is, the American rubber 
user who imports his crude rubber for tires or other purposes 
paid in excess of 36 cents per pound every one of those months. 
In two or three months it was very slight. One month it 
reached 38.3 cents per pound above 36 cents. Another month it 
was 36% cents per pound above. You will note that during 
the entire period of slightly over two years that the total 
import cost to the American rubber dealer of his crude rubber 
in excess of 36 cents per pound amounted to $297,000,000. Of 
course, after this crude rubber had been manufactured into tires 
the percentage of additional cost to the American consumer 
was very substantially above that. We all know how tire prices 
mounted during that period. Tire prices in January, 1925, were 
lower than ever before in the history of the industry. They 
finally mounted in price until at the end of 1925 they had ad- 
vanced 56 per cent. 

The following table shows wholesale tire prices effective in 
January, 1925, and the dates, amount, and average percentage 
increase resulting from subsequent changes. Tire prices in 
January, 1925, were lower than ever before in the history of the 
industry, but present prices are only 90 per cent of the January, 
1925, prices. 

In preparing the following table quotations for a standard 
make of tire were used, and for the four following common 
sizes only: 30 by 314 clincher cord, 32 by 4 straight-side cord, 
32 by 4½ straight-side cord, and 29 by 4.40 balloon tires, these 
sizes being taken as fairly representative: 


wee Per- 

le 

Dates price, 4 centage 
si 


1 Taken as 100 per cent. 
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I am submitting herewith a tabie covering the five restriction 
years, November 1, 1922, to November 1, 1927. It shows the 
average percentage of rubber produced which was exportable 
under the plan, the standard or basic production, the exports 
that were permitted, the actual exports, and the loss to the 
rubber consumers throughout the world. This latter is the 
difference between standard production and actual exports. 
During that five-year period it shows a loss of over 500,000 tons 
of crude rubber, or about one-third of the standard production, 
Think of the effect upon the price if this rubber had been per- 
mitted to be exported. 

Crude rubber restriction Loss of production in Malaya and Ceylon due to restriction act 
[Figures in tons except where otherwise noted] 


Average ~ 

; percent- | Standard | Permissible) Actual Loss to 

_ Restriction years production world 
Nov. 1, 1922-Oct. 31, 1923. 131, 575 
Nov. I. 1923-Oct. 31, 1921. 119, 852 
Nov. 1, 1924-Oct. 31, 1925. 120, 015 
Nov. 1, 1925-Oct. 31, 1923. 30, 100 
Nov. 1, 1926-Oct. 31, 1027. 107, 083 
Total, 5 years 508, 625 


1 Partly estimated. 
Excess of actual exports over permissible exports was due to exports of certain 
$s „ export allowances to small estates, and a few shipments exported 
through the payment of maximum rate of duty, 
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United States imports of crude rubber, July, 1925, to December, he Con. 
1926 


Quantity 
(pounds) 


36, 
63, 475, 079 23, 110, 257 
79, 552, 871 | W. 693, O16 
103, 493, 197 | 37, 321, 505 
81, 799, 540 30, 984, 377 
74, 020, 628 27, 850, O14 
84,397,110 | 31,678. 259 
73,494,573 29. 396, 931 
880 125 | 2 10 22 
7, 613, 282 
445, 231 | 27. 395, 428 

68, 781, 481 22, 197, 942 


Turning again to Chart No. 1 and calling attention to the sub- 
stantial drop in the price of rubber, whether figured at the 
New York market price or the monthly import value, what were 
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I am also submitting a statement showing the United States 
imports of crude rubber by months for the years 1925 to 1927, 
inclusive. Both quantity and yalue are given. 


United States imports of crude rubber, July, 1925, to December, 1927 


Quantity 
(pounds) 
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the factors causing that sharp slump in the course of a very 
few months? Unquestionably a number of factors entered into 
that. I shall mention several. There was the competition from 
the Dutch East Indies, who were not subject to the Stevenson 
Act. There was the campaign under the direction of Secretary 
Hoover with the cooperation of the trade for conservation of 
rubber, and there was the increased use of substitutes; and there 
was the general investigation, first by the Department of Com- 
merce followed by the congressional investigation, and the 
recommendations made which, in part at least, met with coop- 
eration upon the part of the trade. Last, but in no sense least, 
can be mentioned the getting together of American rubber 
buyers for the purpose of forming a sort of national crude 
rubber reserve for the purpose of more effectively meeting the 
selling tactics of this foreign monopoly. 

ect KING. Will the gentleman yield for a couple of ques- 
tions? 

Mr. NEWTON. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask the gentleman whether or not he 
observed in the morning papers that Premier Baldwin had 
announced that they would abandon the Stevenson plan on the 
Ist of November? 

Mr. NEWTON. Yes. I did see it. I am pleased 
they are making progress in that country. 

Mr. KING: 1 want to say that I was here when the Webb- - 
Pomerene bill was passed, and I would like to ask the gentle- 


to see that 
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man as a result of that legislation what benefit has come to the 
ordinary people of the country—what have they gotten out 
of it? 

Mr. NEWTON. The workmen who have worked in the fac- 
tories manufacturing the different commodities which have been 
exported abroad have received substantial benefits, During 
the year 1926 $200,000,000 worth of products were exported by 
these export trade associations. There must be out of a $200,- 
000,000 business a substantial benefit flowing to the American 
workmen and the American business man. That likewise applies 
to the producers of farm products. I have figures showing that 
$35,000,000 of farm products were included in that year. That 
is not a very great amount in and of itself, but it is quite 
an item and is of practical benefit to the industry. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does the gentleman want the House to infer 
because of the statement made by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Kine] as to what he saw in the morning paper that the 
Stevenson plan was to be abandoned by the Ist of November, 
rendering unnecessary this proposed legislation? 

Mr. NEWTON. Not at all. I merely observed that I was 
glad to know that they were making some progress in economics. 
Some of their own people said when it was put into effect in 
1922 that it was economically wrong and opposed it. Their 
views were not followed. That fight has been kept up there. 
We have assisted somewhat in our fight here and as a result 
the British Premier has announced—not that the control is off 
now—but has announced that if he does not change his mind 
in the future that it will go off on the Ist of November. How- 
ever, no one knows who is going to be premier next fall. So 
that does not avoid the necessity of legislation as to rubber. 
Furthermore, the action of the British Government, even if car- 
ried into effect, would not affect other commodities like sisal 
and potash. Now, if control is really abandoned there will be 
no occasion for the forming of any purchasing agency or rubber 
reserve. But we do not know even if it is abandoned when it 
will be again renewed. 

We ought to have on the statute books the means which 
the American consumer, the American manufacturer, and the 
American farmer can at any time use in order to prevent being 
gouged by unjustly high prices through foreign control. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON. I will. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman has made an illuminating re- 
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not know whether the control is going to be taken off then or 
not. They have a right to change their mind. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Has it occurred to my colleague that 
Premier Baldwin might have made this statement hoping to 
defer this legislation? He knows that Congress is going to 
adjourn in six weeks. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He does not even know that Congress 18 
in session. [Laughter.] y 
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CHart No. 3 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. I assume the gentleman from Minnesota is 
aware of the fact that for 12 months and more the Stevenson 
plan has not been functioning and can not function efficiently 
because of the failure of the Netherlands Government, which 
now controls 33 per cent of the plantation rubber in the Middle 


port as to crude rubber and coffee and has said that measures East, to enter into the plan with the British Government. Is 
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of this sort, pools, might cause international ill will. Would 
not the effect of this legislation, if adopted by Congress, be that 
England will reinstate that cartel or pool control? Will we not 
have that situation? 
Mr. NEWTON. I hope the gentleman will not take up much 
of my time. 
_ Mr. CELLER. The question involves a little time. In so far 
as we get this advantage, may not they put it on again? 
Mr. NEWTON. If the gentleman will come to me next 
I do 


November we will find out if we have an “advantage.” 
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not that the reason why the plan failed to function, and is not 
that the reason why ultimately and inevitably the Stevenson 
plan must be abandoned? Is it not true that they can not con- 
trol a sufficient amount? 

Mr. NEWTON. The gentleman ought not to take up my 
time in making a speech. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is not that true? 

Mr. NEWTON. No; it is not true. The gentleman is wrong 
in his conclusions. The Stevenson plan has been in operation 
during the past year. 
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Mr. LOZIER. Has it functioned? 

Mr. NEWTON. ‘Their plan of control has beeri in effect. 

Mr. LOZIER. But has it not failed to function because the 
Dutch growers control 33 per cent? 

Mr. NEWTON. The Dutch production has been a factor, 
of course. I can not yield further. . 

Mr. DOMINICK. Will the gentleman yield before he leaves 
this chart and give us the prite of crude rubber to-day? 

Mr. NEWTON. I stated it a moment ago. Spot is 21 cents. 

Mr. DOMINICK. After the drop of yesterday? 

Mr. NEWTON. It was about 21 yesterday, but it has been 
running down just below 80 cents for some time. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. NEWTON. 
hurry. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Is there not, however, a violation of 
the Sherman antitrust law by virtue of the pool which is 
now sought to be legalized? 

Mr. NEWTON. The gentleman is anticipating my remarks, 
and I prefer not to go into that now. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The gentleman will answer the question 
as to whether a pool is now operating and operating illegally? 

Mr. NEWTON. So long as the gentleman has brought up 
the question at this time, I will say to the gentleman that no- 
body knows whether or not it is illegal to-day for manufacturers 
to combine to buy essential raw products abroad. The courts 
have not passed on the question. In an effort not to restrain 
trade but in an effort really to promote trade some of these 
people who are users of these products have combined their 
buying power. This has been in effect something like a year 
or so to a limited extent; but whenever they have gone to 
lawyers and asked for advice, these lawyers have told them 
that they do not know whether this is in violation of law. In 
view of the penalties of the Sherman Act, no responsible busi- 
hess man cares to run that sort of chance. This is a matter 
of policy, of course, to be determined by Congress. 

Let me say right here, as long as this question has been 
brought up now, that since 1890 our policy has been to protect 
our people against the exactions of monopolies established in 
this country. We can reach monopolies in this country. We 
can not reach out across the seas in any effective legislative 
way and reach the monopolies over there through prohibitions 
or penalties. Furthermore, we must have these products. If 
there is an obligation upon government to protect its people 
from the exactions of monopolies here in this country, cer- 
tainly there exists a similar obligation upon the Govern- 
ment to endeavor in every possible way to protect its citizens 
against unfair exactions from monopolies that may be abroad 
and beyond the jurisdiction of our own laws. . 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In view of the situation that exists across 
the seas, are not American buyers justified in forming pools? 

Mr. NEWTON. We should permit something of the kind to 
be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes more to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NEWTON. Mr. Chairman, I must not spend all of my 
time upon one commodity, for, as I have indicated, we are pay- 
ing tribute to these foreign controls on about 15 or 16 essential 
commodities. I want to again refer to chart No. 3. The com- 
modities set forth are sisal, coffee, rubber, nitrates, and potash. 
Note that Mexico produces to-day 60 per cent of the world’s 
production of sisal and that we consume 60 per cent of the 
world’s supply. Note also by the dotted line that in 1916 Mex- 
ico then produced 89 per cent of the world’s sisal. She has 
been losing out under her system of control. It will be observed 
that Brazil now produces 67 per cent of the world’s production 
of coffee. You will note by the dotted line that in 1910 Brazil 
produced 75 per cent of the world’s production. The Brazilian 
valorization scheme controlling both production and exportation 
of coffee went into effect in 1910. One of the effects or conse- 
quences of governmental control has been to reduce Brazil's 
percentage of the world’s production from 75 to 67 per cent, 

Note that the United States consumes 49 per cent of the 
entire world's supply of coffee. Brazil only consumes 5 per cent 
of what the world produces. Of the coffee imported to this 
country, about 55 per cent comes from Brazil. 

Further referring to Chart 3, it will be observed that Chile 
produces practically ali the natural nitrates that are produced 
in the world. The United States consumes 32 per cent of this 
production at the present time. Chile consumes practically 
none at all. About 50 per cent of the natural nitrates which 


Yes; for a brief question, because I must 
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we import are used for fertilizer; the rest are used for chemi- 
cals, explosives, and so forth. 
SISAL 


Sisal is a vegetable fiber coming from the Province of Yuca- 
tan, in Mexico, It is used almost exclusively for binder twine. 
Mexico now produces 60 per cent of the world’s sisal. The 
average production for the past three years has been about 
610,000 bales of 400 pounds each. The United States consumes 
from 80 to 90 per cent of the annual sisal production of Mexico. 
In 1926 our imports from Mexico were 82,699 tons. The import 
value was $14,264,162. This represented 70 per cent of our 
total sisal imports for that year. Mexico uses very little of the 
sisal production; it ranges around 2 per cent of the crop. 

Governmental control of sisal commenced in Mexico about 
1915. The control organization consists of a so-called coopera- 
tive society of eight members who represent the Federal and 
State Governments of Mexico and the growers of the fiber. 
This cooperative organization has entire control of the mar- 
keting of crops and the fixing of price of sisal. It exercises 
direct control over the production. The control in the past 
has restricted production by refusal to purchase the fiber from 
the planter. At other times they have done so by quoting prices 
to the producers which will not permit of a fair profit. x 

A fair price for sisal is 5 cents per pound. That price will 
yield a very good profit to the producer. During the year 1913 
the average price of sisal in New York was less than 5 cents per 
pound. The control was put into effect shortly thereafter. The 
effect of this control is shown by Chart 4, which sets forth 
the monthly average wholesale price per pound of Mexican 
sisal. The curve commences January 1, 1913, with sisal fiber 
at 4 cents per pound; it thereupon fluctuates between 4 and 514 
cents until about January 1, 1915, when it jumps and immedi- 
ately recedes until the latter part of 1915 when this cooperative 
control organization was instituted. Note that they established 
an American sales agency. Immediately following the estab- 
lishment of this governmental control the price of sisal fiber 
mounted by leaps and bounds from 6 cents per pound, 1 cent 
per pound above a fair price, until 1917-18 it had reached 19 
cents per pound. Note that in the meantime the sales agency 
in this country which had been established by the foreign com- 
bine had been attacked by the Department of Justice. Before 
that case had been disposed of the war had ended and prices 
slumped from 19 cents to 8 cents per pound. Apparently, there 
had been much speculation by this foreign combine, which 
resulted in bankruptcy and the forming of a new organization. 
During this period the price got down to 4 cents per pound. 
Note that thereupon a new organization of governmental 
control was formed and that it resulted in driving the price up 
to 9 cents per pound. It is now 7 cents per pound or 2 cents 
per pound over a fair price. As a result of the sisal combine 
the Mexican control of production and distribution of sisal fiber 
cost the American farmer in 1918 from $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 
over and above the fair price. It is now costing him about 
$6,000,000 to $8,000,000 annually in excess of a fair price. 

POTASH 

Again I call your attention to Chart 8 and the last com- 
modity therein mentioned—potash, It will be observed that Ger- 
many and France produce 90 per cent of the world's production 
of potash. The United States consumes 13 per cent of the 
world’s supply. The world's production for the year 1926 for 
pure potash was about 1,500,000 tons. France and Germany 
cooperating together have formed a monopolistic control, and 
while we only consume 13 per cent of the world's production of 
potash, 95 per cent of what we do consume is imported from this 
Franco-German control. Our import values of potash will run 
somewhat in excess of $1,000,000 per month. The American 
farmer has been paying tribute to this monopolistic control of 
potash for a period of 35 or 40 years, when it was first dis- 
covered in western Germany and its value as a fertilizer was 
first determined. The control by these two countries is absolute. 
All potash operators are compelled to join the syndicate. All 
matters of policy and details as to control are vested in the 
Minister of Economy. Attempts have been made from time to 
time by American purchasers to break the monopoly, but with- 
out success, Contracts made by American purchasers at prices 
under the syndicate prices were nullified by action of the Ger- 
man Goyernment. The American purchaser of potash was help- 
less before this monopolistic control under goyernmental 
auspices. 

Then came the World War. Some of these deposits were in 
Alsace. This Province then became a part of France, France 
and Germany then vied with one another in order to sell their 
potash to the American consumer. The price thereupon went 


down. Their rivalry immediately ceased, for an agreement was 
drawn up between French and German potash interests. The 
effect of it was to again put into operation monopolistic control 
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of production and distribution of potash. As a result there has 
been a restoration of the exorbitant prices in effect preceding 
the war. Early in 1927 our Department of Justice brought an 
action for alleged conspiracy in restraint of trade against the 
Franco-German potash interests. My understanding is that 
some sort of a sales agency had been set up in this country. 
In any event, our Government tried to institute proceedings 
against this monopoly. The claim was set up that it was gov- 
ernmentally owned and controlled by two soverign Govern- 
ments—France and Germany—therefore it was not subject to 
our antitrust laws. My understanding is that the evidence has 
been presented, the case has been concluded, but the court has 
not yet rendered its decision. 

It will be observed that the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment has been active in every way that it possibly can in order 
to get at these foreign monopolies. They have been handi- 
capped because they have been instituted by sovereign govern- 
ments, but the executive branch of our Government has at least 
tried to meet this situation. The legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment should follow the example. The situation will be met 
if legislation outlined in this bill before us is enacted into law. 

It may be feared by some that the rights and privileges herein 
granted may be abused through the enhancing of prices, the 
suppressing of competition, or discriminatory practices. Similar 
fears were entertained by some Members of Congress when the 
Webb-Pomerene Export Trade Act was under consideration on 
the floor of this House. The fears then expressed by the oppo- 
nents of that legislation have been proven not to be well 
founded. That will likewise be the case if this bill becomes a 
law. The moment one of these associations enters into any 
agreement enhancing prices, substantially lessening competi- 
tion, or resorts to discriminatory practices, that very moment 
that association and its members become amenable to the 
antitrust laws. 

If it is the duty of our Government to protect its citizens 
from exorbitant prices and other exactions of domestic monopo- 
lies, it is likewise its duty to at least permit its own citizens 
to so associate themselves together as to prevent foreign mo- 
nopolies from doing the same thing. That is what this bill 
does. That is its purpose. That is the extent to which it can 
be used. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON. May I have just one more minute. 

Mr. DYER. I yield to the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. NEWTON. This is a fascinating subject. If I had had 
more time I would have been glad to yield to further inter- 
ruptions. I want also to express my appreciation of the work 
that the Committee on the Judiciary and its distinguished act- 
ing chairman [Mr. Dyxn] have done upon this measure. And, 
Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I again say this bill is so safe- 
guarded as to prevent its being ‘used to enhance prices, dis- 
criminate among buyers, to store unreasonable stocks of the 
commodities mentioned, or to in any other way unduly lessen 
competition or be in restraint of trade. [Applause.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. an examination of 
the hearing before the Judiciary Committee discloses that the 
purpose of this bill is to authorize the formation and operation 
of a monopoly for the purchase of crude rubber. At least, ap- 
parently, that is the primary and controlling purpose. Potash 
and sisal are mentioned, but they are present in this bill as 
traveling companions to help rubber over the rough places in the 
journey. There is also the blanket provision embraced in the 
language “ or other raw materials or products of nature.“ 

Rubber was quoted yesterday at 21 cents per pound. The 
testimony before the committee fixed a price at around 36 cents 
per pound as a fair price. This bill is present here, therefore, 
at a time when rubber is around 15 cents per pound under a 
fair price. You read the significant item in the paper this 
morning as to the abandonment of the pool. This is a rather 
remarkable bill under all the circumstances or any circum- 
stances. 

To the extent that corporations are permitted to organize and 
carry on under the provisions of this bill they are exempted 
from the act of July, 1900, entitled “An act to protect trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraint and monopoly,” and also 
from the provisions of the revenue act of 1894, as amended by 
the act of February, 1913. The character of associations defined 
in the bill are not only permitted to organize for the purposes 
specified, which would not be permitted under existing law, but 
other corporations are permitted to own the stock of the im- 
porting corporation. There is no doubt about the purpose to 
create a monopoly for a specific purpose, it is admitted. The 
Federal Trade Commission is given jurisdiction, and it is pro- 
vided if such commission believes the law is being violated, it 
may summon the association under suspicion for inyestigation. 
If the commission finds the law is being violated, the offender is 
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not prosecuted but is told how to carry on its business within 
the law. If it does not profit by good advice, the matter is 
turned over to the Attorney General. 

This bill proposes to authorize the organization of a monopoly 
for a specific purpose. Now, gentlemen of the House, you can 
not and we can not profess to be ignorant of the fact that when 
a monopoly is created, when organizations for monopolistic pur- 
poses are permitted, legislation is powerless to limit the scope 
of the monopolistic activities. No man on the floor of this 
House can pretend not to know that. We can write limitations 
into law; but we can not prevent them, when they get to- 
gether in their conferences, from determining and exercising 
a broader monopolistic power. That danger ought not to be 
incurred certainly where necessity does not exist. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman knows that we enacted the export 
provisions. How does that differ from this and from the prin- 
ciple of which the gentleman now speaks? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I think there Is a difference, but 
suppose there were no difference? Suppose we have gone a 
long way in the wrong direction. I do not say we have, but 
let us assume it. Does not that suggest to wise men that they 
should the more quickly turn about? Suppose I voted for that 
bill, what difference does it make? The only consistency 
worthy of any man’s aspirations is that each time when he 
comes to act he have the will to advise himself with regard to 
what his duty is then under then existing circumstances and 
have the courage to do it. 

Mr. MICHENER. If the gentleman will permit, I would 
like to commend to the gentleman his speech made on the floor 
of this House when the Webb-Pomerene Act was up—his speech 
in favor of the general principles of the bill. It was quite 
convincing to me. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Of course, if I spoke at all it was 
a good speech, but I do not want to quote it now. 

Mr. BOWLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BOWLING. Was not the purpose of that legislation 
to prevent a monopoly while the purpose of this legislation is 
to create a monopoly? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, Yes. 


PRESENT LOW PRICE OF RUBBER 


The alleged justification for this proposed legislation is that 
rubber is produced and sold under monopolistic conditions. 
But as stated, the bill comes before this body for approval at a 
time when the price of crude rubber is 15 cents per pound below 
what the advocates of this bill agree is a fair price, and the 
movement which resulted in excessive prices seems to have 
broken under the weight of the condition which those prices 
created. It must be agreed that this bill violates our general 
domestic policy with regard to monopolies. It establishes a 
dangerous precedent in international commerce. No Members 
of Congress coming from Sections of the country which produce 
exportable surpluses can fail to appreciate the possible con- 
sequences of the following abroad of the precedent which this 
bill would establish. 

Mr. NEWTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON. Of course, that is the existing law with 
reference to the Webb Act. s 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not care whether it is 
existing law or not. We are considering this law, and if it 
is not right it is not right, and a bad precedent does not justify 
another bad precedent. 

Mr. STOBBS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Not just now. I will yield in a 
moment, 


DANGER TO COTTON DISTRICTS OF SUCH A PRECEDENT 


Now, gentlemen, in my judgment, if we embark upon this 
policy of government, we are going to have to meet it. There 
is no justification for it. With rubber 21 cents a pound, what 
are we doing it for? In the name of common sense, what 
are we doing it for? You men from the cotton districts; you 
men from the grain districts; you men from the wheat dis- 
tricts; you men who live in territories producing exportable 
surpluses—what in the name of common sense are we estab- 
lishing this sort of precedent in international commerce for? 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will yield in a minute. 

In what situation will the Government of the United States 
be if the nations abroad combine to buy American wheat or 
American meat or American cotton? Will we be in a position 
to go to the State Department and ask it to make representa- 
tions of protest to the European countries engaging in this 
trust or monopoly for the purpose of purchasing? What shape 
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will we be in when we protest against action with regard to 
which we have set the first precedent? You want to think 
about that, gentlemen. I can not understand this insistence 
upon this bill in the present situation. 

I can understand the reason gentlemen might have had for 
advocating legislation of this sort when the price was at its 
peak; but when we see, as a matter of fact, not of theory, that 
this artificial price of which gentlemen complain has broken 
down under the weight of the conditions which it has created, 
with the reason for the legislation gone, I can not see how we 
as intelligent people, with our constituents producing vast ex- 
portable surpluses and interested in maintaining competitive 
purchasing conditions in the world, will come here and estab- 
lish a precedent of organization to buy. I can not get it—I do 
not understand it, 

At first I had some inclination to support this bill, having in 
mind the background of this experience, but the more I looked 
into it the more dangerous I appreciated the precedent would be. 
The more I looked into it the more I discovered the lack of 
necessity or justification for this legislation. 

I now yield to the distinguished gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman speaks altogether of rubber and 
of the legislation as affecting rubber users. The gentleman, I 
am sure, will recall the testimony of Mr. Lewis J. Taber, 
national master of the National Grange—— 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes; I overlooked that, 

Mr. DYER (continuing). Who claimed before the committee 
that he represented over 800,000 people, and here is a part of his 
language before the committee: 


The farmers are more interested in this legislation than any other 
group in the Nation. 


WHERE REPRESENTATIVE RESPONSIBILITY LIES 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I forgot that, and I want to thank 
the gentleman; but I want to say this: 1 am the Representative 
responsible on the floor of this House for the governmental 
policy affecting the farmers of my country and I am represent- 
ing them now better, I think, than Mr. Taber represented them 
before the Judiciary Committee of the House. [Applause.] I 
do not question his motives, but when Mr. Taber, representing 
people producing grain and meat and those commodities where 
it is of first importance that free, open, competitive conditions 
exist in the markets of the world, comes here and wants to 
establish a precedent as an aid to rubber, a precedent that he 
will have to face and that his Government will have to face, if 
we establish it, what can we say a 

Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Is it not probable that the Na- 
tional Grange leader was thinking more of potash and sisal 
than he was of rubber when he presented his testimony? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, He talked chiefly about rubber. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. He knew less about them, prob- 
ably. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I think, with all respect, that at 
that particular moment he was just talking, not thinking. 
{Laughter.] He was not thinking deeper than the surface of 
the situation. He did not see the possibilities which must arise 
in the commerce of the world when his men knock at the door 
of the world for the opportunity of free, competitive bidding for 
their products. 

I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. I was wondering about Mr..Taber ap- 
pearing in his representative capacity for 800,000 farmers and 
was. wondering if this is the relief he is going to give the 800,000 
farmers he says he represents. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman also recalls that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, who gave considerable 
study to this matter, did not appear by persoual representative 
but filed a written argument in favor of the legislation in 
behalf of the farmers, which argument is included in the printed 
hearings. 

Mr. DYER. Also the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Well, I will admit everybody 
appeared then. I do not mean to be discourteous—— 

Mr. MICHENER. Just one other thought in that connection. 
Is it not true that when the Secretary of Commerce was before 
the committee advocating this particular legislation, he said 
the enactment of this law would not of itself put into effect the 
pool or combination and that it was his judgment that with 
legislation of this kind on the statute books the conduct of the 
English in reference to rubber might be such it would never be 
necessary to put into force this very piece of legislation, 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Now let me submit this to the 
judgment of the House. Assuming that the position of the 
Secretary of Commerce was correct, that it would not be neces- 
sary to put it into operation, when we confront a situation 
where the legislation clearly is not necessary in order to bring 
the relief then desired, does not the same common sense which 
actuated the Secretary of Commerce in his suggestion then 
warn us against this unnecessary procedure? 

Mr. STOBBS and Mr. RAMSEYER rose. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, a member of the committee. 

Mr. STOBBS. The gentleman says the legislation is not 
necessary; is it not the fact that rubber was selling at $1.21 
a pound until the association was formed, illegally, we will say, 
and that stabilized the price of rubber so that it went from 
$1.21 down to forty-odd cents a pound and only varied through- 
out the whole year of 1927 9 cents a pound. Is not that true? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No; that is not true. I think this 
is true; I think when they put the price of rubber so high they 
Stimulated production to the point where the market broke under 
the weight of accumulated production. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, Yes. 

Mr. RAMSHYER. Speaking of setting a precedent, will the 
gentleman tell us about the existence of buying pools in 
foreign countries? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
nationally. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Not international pools, but buying pools 
in foreign countries. This would not be an international pool. 
What does the gentleman know about the existence of any buy- 
ing pools in other countries? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not know anything about 
it; I imagine there are some, but none sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to affect the price of American commodities, [Applause.] 

The Congress should stop in this matter where it is, reserving 
to itself, of course, its future action dependent upon future de-, 
velopments, This bill reaches very deeply. 


MONOPOLY OFFENDS BASIC POLICIES 


Aside from the international trade aspects there are certain 
basic policies which have come to be recognized as essential to 
the operation of our kind of government against which the bill 
offends. Among them are that the individual may do whatever 
is not prohibited by the regularly enacted law of the land, and 
whatever is prohibited he may not do. The effect of this bill 
would be to change that and send the individual not to the public 
statutes but to the Secretary of Commerce as the permissive or 
prohibitive power of the land, In so far as it goes, it is a sub- 
stitution of personal government for institutional government. 
On the other hand, if there should in fact not be a selling 
monopoly abroad the law enforcement officers of the Government 
could not proceed against a monopoly organized under this bill 
if the person in office, the Secretary of Commerce, had issued the 
certificate, regardless of the facts. It is the certificate of the 
Secretary of Commerce or its absence which is to determine 
private rights and public powers. 

This power and the method of its exercise is strikingly similar 
to that which kings formerly exercised through what was known 
as orders in council. History establishes that it is the nature of 
such a power to lead to the most extraordinary abuse, When the 
people through the House of Commons made an end of such gov- 
ernment they achieved what students of government agree was 
a victory of first magnitude in the development of what we call 
democratic or free government, where the people are governed by 
laws publicly enacted by duly constituted legislative agencies, 
and which are construed and applied according to fixed forms 
and rules of procedure by a duly constituted judiciary. This bill 
advances bureaucracy one more step toward its absorption of 
governmental power. It has also beeu our policy to oppose 
monopolies, 

It is contended that modern conditions require an abandon- 
ment of this policy. When we do, we abandon our plan of gov- 
ernment. Let us not deceive ourselves. Our sort of government 
can not be adjusted to a condition of monopolistic control. It is 
not possible to preserve democracy in government if democracy 
in business opportunity is destroyed by monopoly. We take our 
choice. If we do become monopoly controlled in industry, busi- 
ness, finance, and in other respects there can be but one or two 
results. There will develop either a sort of business socialism 
through the distribution of shares of stock in those monopolies, 
or business feudalism, great business overlords to which others 
owe business allegiance and business loyalty, or a development 
having the characteristics of both. In either event, government 
will take on the characteristics of that control. It is inevitable. 


I know of no buying pools inter- 


That is what is taking place now. Chain stores, chain theaters, 
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chain banks, power control, chain newspapers, monopoly de- 
veloping everywhere, consolidation going on everywhere. 


CROWDING OUT THE LITTLE MAN 


These are crowding out the little man, the yeoman of trade 
and industry, the cottager of the small establishment where 
independence of business gives that independence of spirit with- 
out which free institutions can not exist and where final 
responsibility and self-guided effort make for the development 
of those elements of manhood and of character which alone can 
keep vital the constitution of a self-governing people. Those 
who are pressing this movement are not true friends to their 
own interest. They are getting the country ready for a great 
swing back. There is no justification for the notion that the 
people are going to surrender the liberty of opportunity or the 
present form of government. Its constitution is too deeply 
rooted in the governmental concepts of the people. 


THE PENDULUM WILL SWING BACK 


The thing which is happening now has not infrequently oc- 
curred during the almost two thousand years of the history of 
our system. It is the phenomenon of the swinging of the 
pendulum. The pendulum is going the other way now. The 
Bible speaks of people who have ears to hear but hear not, and 
eyes to see but see not. Men in great position in government, 
captains of industry, they have ears but hear not the warnings 
of history, they have eyes but they see not the danger when the 
swing back comes. They heed not the law of nature which 
every country boy can see manifesting itself through the old 
grapevine swing, and which students of nature know is a law 
universal, operating everywhere. King John went far, and 
when the swing back came it rested at Runnymede. From 
Charles and his predecessors came the Petition of Right; from 
James II, the Bill of Rights; from William, the Act of Settle- 
ment; and from George III and his Parliament came the 
Declaration of Independence. Louis XIV and his successors 
swung the pendulum far, and it swung back into the blood of 
the French Revolution. From the Czars of Russia and their 
advisers bolshevism came. The incompetence and excesses of 
the socialists of Italy are responsible for Mussolini. 

Just now there is no protest against monopolistic develop- 
ment and no caution on the part of those engaged in such 
development—none whatever. It is remarkable. I have no 
prejudice. I have no envy of the vastly rich. There is no dan- 
ger from the reds. They can originate nothing. Private 
fortunes can be imperiled in this country only by those who 
possess them. This Government can not be put in danger by the 
soap-box agitator. It is only from within that it can be de- 
stroyed. Queer notions are in the heads of the people. Less 
than six months ago the publisher of a great periodical said to 
me he wished we had a Mussolini for about 10 years in this 
country. We are moving fast toward the crisis. Nobody can 
forejudge it. There may come upon the scene some outstand- 
ing figure who in the midst of chaos shall seize power from 
incompetent hands. I do not believe it. I believe we will come 
through the crisis, whatever it may be, and adjust ourselves 
through ordinary and orderly processes. There has never been 
a Mussolini or even a Napoleon in Anglo-Saxon history. There 
was a Cromwell, however. This bill is not in itself of sufficient 
importance to justify what is said, but it points the way 
in which we are moving. Its presence here is a fit occasion 
for us to pause and consider our present road and its destina- 
tion. The time has come when in the spirit of patriotic pur- 
pose, while we can be calm and deliberate and without preju- 
dice, we should stop, locate our position, look again at the star 
of our destiny, and read the compass. In the early constitu- 
tional conventions, beginning with the Virginia convention to 
which men came with that yearning for liberty which only 
tyranny can give, and with that profound wisdom which comes 
only from deep meditation, they declared a great truth in these 
words: 

Frequent recurrence to fundamental principles is absolutely neces- 
sary to preserve the blessings of liberty. 


NATURE'S LAWS MUST BE RESPECTED 


Nations are not accidents. They have been provided for in 
the big economy. They are living things; the laws of their 
nature must be respected by statesmen just as the physician, the 
farmer, the builder, and all others must respect the laws of 
nature governing that with regard to which they have to do. 
Monopolies, the destruction of democracy in business oppor- 
tunity, the destruction of independence of spirit which comes 
from independence of position, is against the nature of our 
sort of government. No change in conditions can change this, 
It is fixed in the nature of things. 

These are fundamental things. This bill offends against 
them at too many points to warrant legislative sanction. Let 
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us enumerate them. It provides for the creation of a monopoly. 
It substitutes personal for institutional government. It sends 
the individual to an administrative official for permission to 
act within the scope of a legislatively declared public policy. 
It makes it possible for the arbitrary—not reviewable—act of 
a person to cut off the law-enforcement officials from the 
enforcement of those basic public policies which have been 
legislatively fixed. It increases bureaucracy. It endangers us 
to similar retaliatory measures to which danger there is no 
justifiable excuse for our exposing ourselves. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WELLER]. 

Mr. WELLER, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I find myself with reference to this bill ready to 
support it and yet leaning very deferentially to the gentleman 
us a lawyer and leader of my party in the Judiciary Committee, 
the gentleman from Texas. I always like to follow the leader- 
ship of the gentleman from Texas on questions of law, and I 
usually do, but I can not follow him on this occasion. 

The charge is made that this bill is made to enact a monopoly, 
or, in other words, to stimulate and create a monopoly, That 
is not the purpose of the bill. There is no monopoly at present 
in this country of any nature or kind or description of the 
three articles mentioned in this bill. 

A very serious question has arisen, however, outside of this 
country where these three articles are produced, as to what 
shall actually constitute in these three countries the right 
of the American business man to go into those countries and 
receive fair play from the governmental control or governmental 
system. The Stevenson scheme fs not approved exactly by 
Parliament or the legislative assembly, but is approved by 
the bureaucrats and those in charge of the colonial office. 

When we take a particular product like rubber or sisal or any 
other raw material as this bill provides, which the Secretary of 
Commerce may on the presentation of evidence have cause to 
believe is a material requiring concentration of purchase as 
here in rubber we are met by a monstrous bureaucracy that 
extends all the way from London to the British East Indies. 

London decreed that there should be a restriction of plant- 
ing and production of rubber trees; that the acreage should 
be concentrated and limited, so that the British dealers in 
London could hold up, if you please, the American market. 

The East Indies produced about 70 per cent of the entire 
rubber of the world, and 75 per cent of the rubber of the 
world, approximately, is used by American manufacturers, so 
that practically*all the rubber produced by East Indies by the 
planters or farmers comes to this. country. Now, the vital 
necessity of this legislation is indicated, as it is in the hearings, 
that over $900,000,000 of rubber each year is consumed in auto- 
mobile tires and accessories, rubbers, and overcoats in the 
United States—over $900,000,000 each year within the borders 
of the United States. So that if there be a fluctuation of 1 cent 
a pound in the price of rubber it means $9,000,000 to the 
American public. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, If the gentieman will yield, rubber went 
down 12 cents a pound. 

Mr. WELLER. I will come to that. Here we have what is 
known as the Stevenson restriction plan, which has permitted 
in the past three years the state of business that I have sug- 
gested, where the difference of 1 cent a pound makes a differ- 
ence of $9,000,000 to the American people. Instead of calling 
this a restriction plan of Sir James Stevenson it should be 
called a robber plan, because it tends directly to affect and rob 
the American people. 

The same system of organization of the bureaucracy of lim- 
iting rubber exists in Yucatan and Mexico in reference to sisal 
and exists in Germany with reference to potash. 

So we have three bureaucratic commodities restricted by 
foreign governments brought to this country which are of vital 
necessity. 

The question so aroused the general community in making 
the. price that England through her Prime Minister has 
announced that they expect to abrogate this robber rubber plan 
on the 1st of next November. 

What is the necessity for this legislation? The necessity is 
simply this, that it takes, first, seven years to grow a rubber 
tree, and, secondly, there is no other place in the world where 
we can, with practicability, produce rubber except in the East 
Indies. Surely, we have enough rubber now if we have 100 
per cent production in the British East Indies to supply the 
rubber market of the world. and at a low price. If, perchance, 
there should be a change of prime minister, and there may be, 
we would probably go right back and the rubber market of the 
world would be controlled by England again, and the price of 
rubber would shoot right up, maybe to $1.20 a pound again, 
and the American public would be paying the freight. 


What is this so-called Stevenson plan? The Stevenson plan 
applied only directly to two of the colonies of Great Britain, 
Ceylon and British Malaya. The other two, Burma and Borneo, 
possession of England. just follow along, as it were, played 
along and adopted through their legislative assemblies the same 
program. In the years that we have been using rubber we find 
that practically all of the rubber has been what is known as 
jungle rubber, growing out in the woods, requiring no cultiva- 
tion. Until 1905 there was no necessity to cultivate rubber, 
because it grew right out in the jungle, but as the necessity in 
the automobile construction and other phases of business activi- 
ties continued then it became necessary to actually cultivate 
rubber. We find that the cultivation of rubber ran from 174 
tons in 1905 to 286,000 tons in 1924, 565,000 tons in 1927. This 
plantation rubber, under British restriction, grew to be a 
monstrous industry, but in that industry never at any time did 
the men of the Dutch East Indies, the far-seeing Dutch mer- 
chants, participate in any way directly or indirectly with the 
rubber industry of England. The result was that England was 
putting a law, through her Colonial Secretary, on the books of 
the legislative assemblies of outlying possessions, which was 
being followed and had to be followed by her subjects, but not 
by the Dutch, restricting the production of the acreage on 
the one hand for English possessions, while the Dutchman on 
an island within 100 miles and within the rubber areas, was 
not bound by the English restriction at all. England, if you 
please, was holding the bag for the Dutch East India mer- 
chants, and they waxed fat and grew rich. The Dutch East 
Indies did not produce rubber until 1911, and in 1922, when 
the British restriction act first went into effect the British 
produced 271,000 tons, and the Netherlands produced 102,000 
tous, while in 1927 the British produced 322,908 tons and the 
Dutch 227,893 tons. In 1928 the ratio will run along about the 
same. The Dutchmen were and are planting about 100 per 
cent production to the acre. 

The mere fact that the Stevenson plan is eliminated, possibly 
as of November 1 next, which may or may not be followed, 
does not guarantee and offers no protection whatever to the 
American business man and the American dealer unless he be 
permitted to combine with his fellows and bargain collectively 
in the open market at a price that is fair and agreeable. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. I understand. therefore, that the operation of 
the Stevenson plan had the effect of bringing out the Dutch 
East India rubber; that is, it had the effect of increasing the 
supply. Did not that have the effect of reducing the price of 
rubber? 

Mr. WELLER. No; because the Dutchmen of the East | 
Indies do not necessarily go through the markets of London, 
and are not controlled in their prices through the markets of 
London; they sell directly to the United States. The Dutch- 
men have produced at less expense a greater acreage, and they 
have produced what is equivalent of 100 per cent production, 
whereas the Englishmen have produced oniy to the extent of 
50 per cent of the acreage. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman put in the Recorp the 
various prices of rubber from 1921 down? 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman explain to us why 
the price has gone down so? 

Mr. WELLER. The price has gone down simply because of 
the shrewd business buying of men in this country, and by 
virtue of “ fighting fire with fire” they have been forced to use 
their brains and wit and ingenuity in order to buy at the 
proper time, and it may be that they have had to hold their 
stocks in warehouses or on spot deliveries or future deliveries. 
It has been judicious buying that has protected the American 
business man. 

Mr. STEVENSON. And is not the best way to manage 
business to let these business men manage it and not haye the 
Government interfere? 

Mr. WELLER. I quite agree with the gentleman that the 
business men ought to be permitted to manage their own busi- 
ness, but when they are trying to do that and we have a law 
on the statute books which would possibly subject them to 
penalty and forfeiture when they are not intentionally violat- 
ing any law, we should legalize their acts in order that they 
may act for and in behalf of their own business. 

Mr. MICHENER. Does not the gentleman think that the 
fact that this rubber pool, so to speak, operated by business 
meu, has not acted in any way in restraint of trade, in so doing 
has brought about the condition that we find to-day so far as 
the price of rubber is concerned? 

Mr. WELLER. I think that is true. I think that is a fair 
statement. That business has been conducted by men who have 


been actually forced to the wall and compelled, as I said before, 
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to fight fire with fire. If we find now that by their combi- 
nation with reference to prices in foreign countries they are 
violating the law of this country, then we are placing a serious 
handicap upon the business of our country if we do not correct 
that situation. Now, we have provided here under the terms 
of this bill an elastic proposition. 

Under the terms of this bill if the Secretary of Commerce 
finds, upon a proper showing, that the industry is affected—the 
Webb-Pomerene law then might possibly affect these men and 
subject them to a penalty or a forfeit—under the terms of this 
bill they would be permitted upon the proper presentation, under 
Government regulation, to continue business, and if they vio- 
lated, as the gentleman suggested, the terms of the Webb- 
Pomerene Act, then they would not be subject to criminal 
prosecution. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELLER. I yield. 

Mr. LOZIER. Appropos of your suggestion that the Dutch 
marketed their rubber not through London but through America 
and other ports of the world, is it not true that in the year 
1922 our imports from the Dutch East Indies were 92,000,000 
pounds, and in 1926, 156,000,000? 

Mr. WELLER. They speak of it in tons. 

Mr. LOZIER. The Dutch have practically doubled their 
imports into the United States since the Stevenson Act went 
through. 

Mr. WELLER. That is true, and they have crept up on the 
British almost 60 per cent in one year. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. That has been since the American pur- 
chasing power has united? 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is not one purpose of this bill to 
legalize the existing rubber pool or combination? 

Mr. WELLER. That is not the purpose of it. However, 
you are stating it as many others would state it. These men, 
as I said, are fighting fire with fire, and in so doing they are 
coming under the criminal provisions of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act or the Webb-Pomerene Act. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. They are not doing anything as to 
which their right might be questioned? 

Mr. WELLER. That is correct. but it may be. 

RUBBER 

Rubber is financially the greatest and most important prod- 
uct we now have to deal with, but in no other case is there so 
clear a division between the producer and consumer along 
national lines. Rubber has a close rival in Brazilian coffee, but 
after all British rubber stands preeminently above all import 
products. 

Prior to 1920 crude rubber sold in the United States at a 
price between 20 and 30 cents per pound, and practically all 
of the crude rubber was jungle grown, there being practically 
little or no cultivated rubber. 

During the war great quantities of rubber were acquired by 
the United States and when the war ceased this great supply 
and overproduction was placed upon our doorstep by the Brit- 
ish Government. 

In 1905 the total amount of plantation rubber was about 174 
tons, while the total wild, tropical, and jungle production was 
59.320 tons. As rubber began to be cultivated it was found 
that Sumatra and Jaya and the British possessions of Malaya 
and British islands were the most fertile, and experimentation 
disclosed that rubber could best be produced within 10° of 
either side of the Equator. In the year 1920 the total plan- 
tation of rubber had increased from 174 tons to 304,671 tons, 
while tropical, wild, and jungle production fell off from 59,320 
tons to 36,464 tons, and it is fair to say that this ratio for all 
practical purposes could be continued. 

In 1922, however, the British Government saw that there was 
destined to be a large production of the supply of rubber, which 
would tend to decrease its price, and that the supply would be 
so great that the demand for crude rubber would necessarily 
cause a depression of rubber prices. The British Government 
decided that instead of permitting the British possessions to 
produce all of the rubber that a plantation could cultivate that 
the cultivation of trees and harvesting of crops should be de- 
fined and restricted. Hence came the so-called “Stevenson 
scheme.” 

The British Parliament passed an act wherein the local gov- 
ernment officials of the country were directed to administer the 
law, and a set standard was attempted to be fixed on the pro- 
ductions of all states of the particular territory or part thereof. 
Price levels were arbitrarily fixed by the terms of this act, with 
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a fixed schedule based on London prices. The acreage and trees 
were subject to inspection and heavy penalties were set up for 
infractions or false disclosures, and the act provided that every 
estate under the British flag would be restricted by law to 60 
per cent of its production. 

The restriction act had the effect of reducing the output of 
the plantations to 60 per cent of the production, and this figure 
is based upon a term of eight months, so that the percentage of 
production will not be increased for several months to come. 

This 60 per cent restriction will remain at this figure until 
rubber reaches the price of 42 cents a pound or more for a 
period of nine consecutive months from February 1, 1928. 
Should, however, the price of rubber reach 48 cents a pound for 
any three consecutive months, then the restriction provisions 
would be increased to 70 per cent of the output, and should the 
price of rubber remain at 75 per cent for three consecutive 
months the restriction figure would be lifted to 100 per cent. 
Following that, however, should the price of rubber fail to 
maintain the 42 cents for any consecutive period of three 
months, the restriction would be immediately restored. 

At the period between November 1, 1919, and November 1, 
1920, the basic price of rubber was fixed at 1 shilling 6 pence, 
or about 36 cents per pound, and it was provided that if the 
prices of rubber exceeded 30 cents a 5 per cent increase would 
be available every three months, so that 100 per cent production 
of the acreage was only available when the prices reached 75 
cents. In other words, the production of a crude rubber planta- 
tion could only equal the harvest of the production of the year 
November 1, 1919, to November 1, 1920. 
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The Stevenson committee estimated that the world’s con- 
sumption of rubber for the ensuing years of 1923 would be 
approximately 330,000 tons, of which the British could produce 
151,000 tons or 60 per cent of the total production of 262,000 
tons, the Dutch could produce 64,000 tons, and all other coun- 
tries 25,000. The world's output of plantation rubber was dis- 
tributed among the producing countries in the following 
proportions : 


At the time that the Stevenson Act took effect, rubber was sell- 
ing in New York for about 20 cents per pound, London price, 
plus 3 cents per pound to get it here in New York tariff free. 
As soon as the act took effect, the price of 30 cents per pound 
being called the “fair price,” the price in New York immedi- 
ately jumped to 87 cents per pound and finally, as the act took 
effect, the prices shot up to 87 cents a pound and finally $1.20 
a pound. 

A simple illustration will disclose a tremendous cost to the 
American people, for more than 70 per cent of the rubber pro- 
duction of the world is under the control of the British Empire 
and the American people consume 75 per cent of this amount, 
In 1926 the American people spent $900,000,000 in buying rubber 
tires and automobile accessories of rubber so that the charge of 
1 cent per pound on the price of rubber means a difference of 
$9,000,000 to the American people. A saving of 1 cent per 
pound to the American people, who are the largest dealers, oper- 
ators, and users of automobiles in the world, means a tre- 
mendous saving and conservation of our wealth. The automo- 
bile not only as a pleasure car but on the farm and in business 
has come to stay and is a fixed method of transportation at 
least for several decades to come. The price of crude rubber as 
a result of the Stevenson plan shot up in a spectacular degree 
and at the expense primarily of the American public. We not 
only pay the freight but we pay for the upkeep, management, 
and harvesting of the British crops of crude rubber. 

Shortly after January 1, 1928, current newspaper reports in- 
dicated that the British Parliament would abrogate and, in some 
way, terminate the Stevenson restriction plan. On April 4, 
1928, Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin announced in publie press 
5 Stevenson scheme would be suspended on November 1, 
The inequity of this plan is apparent, and the tremendous 
hardships that it has worked against the American people are 
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disclosed, but if the ban is lifted at this time it will take 
several years at least before the American public can get any 
relief. Since 1922 not only the sales, but the trees, harvest, 
labor, machinery, eyerything has been based upon a 60 per cent 
production and in a measure the British Island has adjusted 
itself to this schedule. 

It takes seven years to plant and cultivate a rubber tree be- 
fore it begins to bear fruit. The danger has already been done 
and substantial relief can not be felt until the greater part of 
seven years has passed, and then we must assume favorable 
climatic and favorable soil conditions. 

What the American people want now is relief as soon and as 
early as possible. The American people have protested against 
the Stevenson plan. The matter was discussed in the Congress 
of the United States on December 19, 1925, H. R. 59, page 1214, 
of the ConoresstonaL Recorp of the Sixty-ninth Congress, and 
a resolution was adopted providing: 

That the well-being of the American people was seriously threatened 
by the control of the supply of rubber resulting in the excessive prices 
wholly unjustified by the normal laws of supply and demand. 


The following are tables taken from the congressional hear- 
ing before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 


1926: j 
World production, plantation and wild rubber 


è 


174 | 159,320 | 59,494 03 

577 62,004] 62, 581 9 

1,157 | 60,013 67,170 17 

1,796 | 64.770 66, 566 27 

3.288 70d 370 73,756 46 

7.20 78,477 | 80, 746 9.0 

14,383 | 68,446 | 82,820 17.4 

2 30,113 | 73,834 | 108, 947 29.0 
1913.. 51,721 | 63,280 | 115,001 45.0 
1914.. 73,153 48,052 | 121, 205 60.4 
1915. 114.27 54,740 | 169, 017 67.6 
1916- 158,903 | 51,086 |- 210, 079 75.7 
M oe ee aed 221,187 | 56,751 | 277, 938 79.6 
1918... 180,800 24.711 217, 511 $3.1 
1019 348,574 | 50,424 | 398, 908 87.4 
1920 304, 671 | 36,484 341,135 89.3 
1921 276,746 | 2,903 | 300, 640 92.0 
Q 378,232 | 27,878 | 406, 110 93.1 
1923 379, 738 | 126, 685 404. 423 93. 4 
386,703 | 28,000 | 414, 703 83.2 


? Estimated. 


1 Excluding Venezuelas. 


This table shows that whereas, in 1905, 99.7 per cent of the 
rubber produced was wild rubber, during the last year given less 
than 7 per cent came from wild rubber sources. That shows 
clearly that the rubber of the world is now a matter of cultiva- 
tion and plantation. 

This table also shows the growth or total rubber production 
from 50,000 tons in 1905 to 414,000 tons, even under restriction, 
in 1924. 

Now, the planted rubber industry is located in the Middle 
East, chiefly in British possessions, and I submit to the com- 
mittee a table showing the location and production of the. 
planted industry. 

Production (net exports) of plantation rubber, total, Middle East 


British ons | bes Sa 
Seale r d er 
aan | British British | Total n Middle | grand 
Ceylon [M and Borneo British] India | China | East | total 
Tons | Tons | Tons | P. ct. 
FTT 100 
20 S 1 100 
25 4 1. 100 
ae aoe a 15 
R 388. ul 7. 100 
3,061! 10, 895) 14, 88 100 
6,628; 20, 540 277 28, 93 
11. 33, 21 1. 46,186) 5, 55 89 
15, 46, 8 63, 87 
21, 787 70,516) 2161) 1,631) 96, 84 


1928 


Production (net exports) of plantation rubber, total, Middle East—Contd, 


British possessions 
Nieee 
Years 
Ceylon | British | nud | British | Total i 
Malays) Burma Borneo British 


1917. 32. 200 134. 3,902 4. 312 175, 44, 
1018. 20. 665) 107,691) 4,377) 4. 193) 136, 926; 43, 345 
1919. 45,010) 199, 545| 6,554) 6, 375 257,484) 88, 1 
1920__..| 39,532) 174, 6, 376) 5, 851) 228, 0810 75, 522) 
1921. 22 151, 001 5, 305 5, 311) 200, 72, 
1922__..| 46, 694| 212,380} 4,854) 7. 661) 271, 102, 171 
1923.37, 111) 183, 81 6,417) 10,094) 237, 434| 137, 
1924 37, 338 152, 320 7, 161 8, 208 205, 027 175, 
| India 
Years Ceylon British | and 
ya | Burma 
‘ons | Tons Tons 
3 45,109 | 210,915 | 10, 082 
828 58,962 | 282,200 9. 874 
1527 — 5 55,356 239, 000 | 11, 32 


That table shows that the planted industry is producing to- 
day—produced in 1924, as I stated—about 93 per cent of the 


rubber. Of this plantation rubber approximately 70 per cent of 
the plantations are located within the British East Indies. The 
actual production during the last two or three years does not 
bear out that percentage of production because of the restric- 
tion in the British area and therefore the enlarged ratio of pro- 
duction in other areas. 

The acreage involved in the industry and its distribution is 
shown in the following table: 


Area planted and tappable*', total Middle East 


Acres 
. — E 000 
119, 000 
alaya 2, 061, 000 
North Borneo, Sarawak, and Brunei 87, 000 
ATT 2. 690, 000 


/// AAA E E naka sbapetnas = 
Netherland India. 


1 Includes both European and native-owned rubber. 

To end of 1923. 

In 1924; 5 years old or over, 

This table shows that at the present time the total area 
planted is about 4,200,000 acres and the amount in production 
is about 3,800,000 acres. 

An inyestigation by the department at that time showed that 
the capital invested in the rubber plantations in the whole of 
the Middle East, which involves the Dutch and other posses- 
sions as well as the British, amounted to $876,000,000. That 
was not the capitalization of corporations, but was an estimate 
of the actual capital invested. The report further shows the 
cost of production. I will not take time to read that section of 
the report, but include it in the record at this point. 

The report ir as follows: 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


Following is an approximation of the capital invested in rubber 
plantations in the Middle East and its origin, stated in American 
currency: = 


876, 000, 000 
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THE LEGAL PHASES OF IMPORT TRADE 


The bill H. R. 8927 seeks to amend the export trade act known 
as the Webb-Pomerene Act so as to permit certain commodi- 
ties of this country to make combinations for the purpose of 
buying certain raw materials under permit of the Secretary of 
Commerce. In other words the bill provides that the act shall 
be amended so that the provisions therein contained, relating to 
combinations for the purpose of export trade, may also ap- 
plied in connection with import trade so that the export and 
import trade with respect to combinations and monopoly out- 
side of the United States may be effectuated. In other words 
it is not illegal under the Webb-Pomerene Act to combine to 
procure prices or to fight monopoly abroad so long as the 
acts do not enhance prices within the United States nor dis- 
criminate in the sale of its commodities in the United States 
and do not effect a competition in the United States so that we 
may also protect American business which is compelled to buy 
commodities outside of the United States. 

It is sought to provide im this bill that import trade which 
relates to crude rubber, potash, sisal, and other raw materials 
which are of a character not made, produced, or grown in the 
United States in sufficient quantities for the commercial needs 
of the United States. 

Ample jurisdiction is given to the Secretary of Commerce 
in a proper case and when he has reasonable cause to believe 
that a monopoly exists outside the United States which requires 
collected and concerted action by American business and Amer- 
ican consumers. The Secretary of Commerce is given the 
jurisdiction to make a finding that such monopoly exists if he 
has reasonable cause to believe from the evidence submitted to 
him that monopoly of production or prices exists to the detri- 
ment of the American business man. As an added security, 
the bill provides that if the Secretary of Commerce issues a 
permit for collective bargaining under the circumstances afore- 
mentioned, that such association shall be under his juris- 
diction and control and that it will not be permitted to dis- 
criminate in certain commodities or to play with prices or 
accumulate unreasonable stocks of merchandise; and so, too, 
if the necessity for the permit ceases to exist and the monopoly 
abroad is dissipated and no longer exists, then the permit can 
be withdrawn. 

In other words, the purpose of the bill is sought to give the 
same effect to import traders as are now had and enjoyed by 
export traders, 

The act provides that the association for the purpose of 
combination can only be permitted by the Secretary of Com- 
merce when the raw materials of products are not produced or 
grown in substantial quantities within the United States and 
are controlled by. foreign-government combinations, thereby 
permitting a combination of American business men to act to- 
gether and in concert for their protection for the purpose of 
importing such raw materials without the possibility of in- 
fringing upon the antitrust laws of the United States. It 
might be contended that without the aid of the proposed act 
that such a combination would violate the antitrust laws and 
subject the American business man to a violation of the laws 
of commerce, and such acts would make them liable to civil and 
criminal penalty. 

SISAL 

It is said that the plants, to form a plantation, should not 
be higher than 10 or 12 inches or even less. 

Once a field is planted it may be practically left to itself, 
as there is probably no crop, except the castor-oil plant, which 
requires less care to bring it to perfection than sisal. At the 
same time a little care is needed at the outset until the plants 
are robust. No weeds should be allowed to grow and the 
suckers should be cut down. But the suckers are valuable 
for replanting purposes. 

The length of the fiber is one important factor in its fitness 
for the market. The least length should be 2 feet 6 inches. 

Once the plants have arrived at the cutting stage, no other 
labor is required in the field except the cutters and the carters. 
The cutting may be performed the year round. 

About 80 per cent of the raw fiber used in the manufacture 
of binder twine in the United States is sisal and about 75 
per cent of the world’s production comes from Mexico. 

Sisal, manila hemp, and New Zealand hemp mainly consti- 
tute what is called the hard-fiber group. They are to some 
extent interchangeable in use, but the superior quality of 
manila hemp renders it more suitable for rope making and the 
better qualities have always commanded a price premium for 
those purposes where greater tensile strength than that af- 
forded by sisal fiber is required. 

It takes seven years in Yucatan from the planting to the crop- 
ping of the plant, and the total output represents a half century 
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of hard work. In the northern part of Yucatan they can not 
raise anything but hemp. It is the chief industry. Seven- 
eighths of the population are devoted to the cultivation of this 
plant. This is the Government's only source of revenue. Yuca- 
tan has about 315,000 inhabitants and is one of the states of 
Mexico, It comprises an area of 26,000 square miles. 

About 1902 the International Harvester Co. was organized 
and headed by Mr. Molina, who retired from business and went 
into polities, and became Governor of Yucatan and afterwards 
secretary of public works. He has been succeeded by his son- 
in-law, Mr. Montes, who is said to be the agent of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. j 
. Yucatan produces about 1,000 pounds of hemp per acre. The 
plants live about 25 years. 

A commission was created in 1908 which provided what the 
price of hemp should be under the guise of extending the manu- 
facturing of hemp throughout the State. The commission was 
authorized by the Legislature of Yucatan, which passed a law 
creating the commission. It is a government commission ap- 
pointed by the governor and the members are removable by the 
government. 

Hemp or sisal is used principally for binder twine for oats, 
barley, wheat, and so forth. 

On January 8, 1915, the Congress of the State of Yucatan 
passed the first legislation contemplating a control of the sisal 
product. Yucatan gave its governor large powers in the crea- 
tion and administration of a purchasing commission and to 
control the prices, and later the American banking group became 
active. During 1916 prices were advanced from 65g cents per 
pound c. i. f. New York to as high as 14 cents per pound. 
These prices provoked much indignation in the United States, 
and a Senate inquiry extending from February to April, 1916, 
establishing the existence of a combination but resulted in no 
correction. 

Sisal is used to harvest wheat, oats, rye, and barley in the 
United States. Previous attempts to grow sisal in the United 
States have been unsuccessful, and in 1922 it was tried in 
Florida. 

Sisal is a tropical plant and can not live if the temperature 
falls to the freezing point at any time. 


United States v. Sisal Sales Corporation of New York, October term, 
1926, United States Supreme Court (274 U. S. 268) 


The United States sought an injunction to prevent the Sisal 
Corporation from taking further action in pursuance of a com- 
bination said to be forbidden by the Sherman antitrust law and 
the Wilson Tariff Act. 

The Sisal Corporation consists of three banking corporations, 
two Delaware corporations organized to deal in sisal, and a 
Mexican corporation which buys sisal from producers. 

It is shown that the annual requirements of the United 
States are 250,000,000 to 300,000,000 pounds per annum and that 
Yucatan is the only place it can be obtained and that the price 
runs from 4 to 7 cents per pound. 

The Mexican corporation, Commision Reguladora, was used 
as a buying cover and then came the collapse. The corporation 
disposed of competition in the trade and excessive prices were 
arbitrarily fixed. 

The court held that the combination was illegal and sought 
to control both the machinery and the sale of sisal with com- 
bined monopoly of external and internal trade therein. 

The United States complains not merely of the violation of 
their laws subject to their jurisdiction but something done by 
another Goyernment at the instigation of a private party. 

POTASH 


Prior to 1919, Germany had little competition from American 
potash manufacturers. At that time American companies 
sprang up and Germany's monopoly became endangered. Noth- 
ing was done until 1921 when, because of increased production 
in Germany, 34 American manufacturers of fertilizers were 
forced to sign contracts with the German Kali Syndicate for 
the importation of potash to the United States. The potash 
industry in the United States was rapidly decreasing and 
things were made more serious on September 22, 1922, when 
potash was put on the free list. But potash had been discovered 
in western Texas and immediately potash production in the 
United States increased. By the end of 1922 production was 
slightly greater than in the preceding year. 

In 1922, 12 plants produced 25,176 tons of crude material, 
averaging 45.6 per cent of potash. The average value in 1922 
was 41 cents per unit (20 pounds). Even with the increase 
of 1922 production did not equal the record of 1919—four times 
the amount of 1922. ‘ 
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Value of American potash and tons produced, 916-1925, of pure potash 
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California in 1922 was the largest American produ 
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potash. Maryland was the second largest. 


Imports—Mostly from Germany and Alsace and France 
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1924 


Until 1915 potash came to the United States chiefly from 
Germany; from 1916 to 1920 from many different countries; 
and in 1921 to 1924 from Germany, France, and Belgium. In 
1918 the United States Geological Survey was making advanced 
researches in Texas. 

In 1924 Germany and Alsace regained their former monopoly 
by forming an agreement to operate on an established basis of 
cooperation in the sale of potash to the United States. It went 
into effect on May 1, 1924. At this time the Trona Corporation 
was the largest American manufacturer of potash. The prices 
at this time were $31.09% to $35.55 per ton for 80 per cent 
murlate; $45.85 per ton for 90 per cent sulphate. 

In 1924 activity in California died out, and Maryland took 
the lead, producing 10,302 short tons of crude material composed 
of 33.3 per cent pure potash. Potash has been discovered and 
successfully mined in Utah, near Salt Lake City. 

Germany has always been foremost in the production of pot- 
ash and its elements. Alsace and France have also been impor- 
tant. American producers of potash have to contend with the 
cheap production cost of foreign potash and the fact that it is 
on the free list. In 1922 potash stocks were floated on the 
market and went to a high level which they were unable to 
maintain. American farmers—the chief consumers of potash— 
do not believe that American potash is as good as the foreign 
product. 

It is this fact that must be understood by those who use 
potash before the higher-priced American product can ever 
hope to attain the favor that German imports now enjoy—that 
American potash is purer and, if it were more in demand, could 
undersell the foreign product. 

In 1924 foreign potash was at low price levels, while American 
increased its gain of 1923. There were 11 plants operating. 
Production in 1924 was 13 per cent greater. 


Potash produced in 1924, by States Tons 
Callfernia - S A 
Maryland TTV 
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In 1924 there were 222,245 tons of potash used in the United 
States, valued at $14,218,900; about 94 per cent of this was used 
as fertilizer ; 90.2 per cent of this was imported. 

In 1925 the increase in production of American potash was 
11 per cent in the pure potash and 18 per cent in the crude 
salts. The Trona Co. was the chief manufacturer at this time; 
they operated mostly in California. This year 258,217 tons were 
imported into the United States. Germany and France were 
the chief contributors to this amount. Prices rose about 40 
cents a ton in the lower grades, but remained the same in the 
higher grades. In 1925 the United States manufactured 23,086 
metric tons. : 

Production in 1926 decreased 8 per cent in the pure potash 
and 10 per cent in the crude product. There were 23,366 tons 
manufactured in 1926 in the United States, while 266,280 tons 
were imported from Germany and France. Prices advanced 
from 15 to 20 per cent in the cheaper grades, while the finer 
grades went up 3 and 4 per cent, 
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Production in 1927 Metric tons 

pure potash 

REPS CT iy PESE cdo NAN Rens SOE 1, 239, 395 
Wane E AE ERENLER EE "872, 040 
Poland (approximately) 50, 000 


30, 000 


United States n 
Spaln, Russia, and all others 


ten Capproxima tely) i o-oo rt 1, 716, 435 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dominick]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
we have had a great number of farm relief bills introduced 
and prepared by different people, but we have one now that 
bears the unique. distinction of haying been prepared by Mr. 
J. J. Raskob, chairman of the finance committee of the General 
Motors Corporation. 

They call this bill one that will help the farmer in buying 
automobiles, sisal, potash, and other raw materials, but, as is 
demonstrated in the hearings, it is nothing in the world but a 
rubber bill and an attempt to control the price of rubber in 
this country. 

You have heard, and will hear more, about the control by the 
British Government. You have heard about the collapse of the 
Stevenson Act yesterday. But what has been going on in this 
country? When rubber prices were $1.20 a pound, there was 
formed in this country this association of rubber men and auto- 
mobile people. They went into the market; they formed a pool 
and they bought rubber; and they lowered the price to some 
50 cents a pound. It has been going down and down from that 
time on under the operation of that pool, and I might add right 
here that that pool has been operating without any criticism 
whatever from the Department of Justice. It has been operat- 
ing without any prosecution on the part of the Department of 
Justice; and, as is shown in Mr. Davis's letter and Mr. 
Hughes’s letter—those two eminent law firms that write the 
identical letter here as to this kind of legislation—this pool 
has had no criticism whatever from the Department of Justice, 
but they want to legalize something that they have been doing 
that might perchance and perhaps be illegal. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. This same thing happened when we considered 
the Webb-Pomerene Act for export trade. That act was not 
considered to be necessary, in the opinion of the committee. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I will say to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that the Webb-Pomerene Act was passed in 1918, during 
war times. I do not know how I voted on it, but I am like 
my friend from Texas [Mr. Sumners], in that if I voted for it 
and voted wrong at that time, that is no reason why I should 
vote wrong at this time. 

Mr. WELLER. Did you vote wrong at that time? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I do not know. I have not looked into it, 
I might have voted against it. I doubt very much if we had a 
roll call, because in those times there were very few things on 
which there was a division. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman voted for it. There were only 
29 Members in the House who voted against it when the vote 
was taken, 

Mr. DOMINICK. Gentlemen, on the 19th day of March the 
Associated Press dispatches carried a statement as to this rub- 
ber pool and its condition. It made the statement that the day 
before a certain banking and trust company in the city of 
New York pra transferred to that pool $60,000,000 more in 
order to help them out in the control of the price of rubber, 
which would make, I think, some $110,000,000 which would be 
in the control of that pool at this time. 

But what else do we find in that dispatch? We find further 
along in the dispatch that the rubber pool had on hand at that 
time 65,000 tons of crude rubber that cost them 41 cents a 
pound, and the further statement that the pool up to that time 
had lost money on their purchases, as rubber was selling at 
that time at 24 cents a pound. 

Now, what does that mean? They have 65,000 tons of rubber 
that cost them 41 cents; rubber was quoted at 24% cents a 
pound on that day, and the pool had a large loss in it. There 
were different ideas as to why this $60,000,000 loan was made 
by the rubber pool, but I believe that the real reason is ex- 
pressed in a portion of an editorial from the Washington Post 
of March 20, which I will read: 


The British rubber restrictions have not worked out wholly as 
anticipated. When the American pool first entered the market it pur- 
chased rubber estimated at 65,000 tons at from 35 to 41 cents a 


pound. The influence of this heavy holding, together with talk of 
synthetic rubber and the activities of Harvey Firestone, Henry Ford, 
and other Americans who are systematically working out plans for pro- 
duction of their own rubber, have combined to force prices down to the 
present level of about 25 cents a pound. The pool, therefore, has lost 
money on its holdings. Yet price stabilization undoubtedly has to a 
greater or less degree offset such loss, and if rubber has reached a low 
level, as many believe, it is probable that rubber purchased with the 
new loan will advance in price enough to offset the earlier losses, 


In other words, they have $60,000,000 with which to go into 
the market now and buy low rubber at 21 cents a pound, and 


then raise the price of this rubber to the consumers of rubber 


in this country, and thereby» recoup their losses in the rubber 
they now hold, the loss being the difference between 41 cents, 
which they paid for it, and 21 cents a pound, which it is worth 
now, on 65,000 tons, And yet they say this is not a trust. 

There is one thing about it in my mind, gentlemen. If you 
start to make more exceptions to the antitrust laws you might 
as well except everything and repeal all of them. 

They talk about sisal and potash, but they do not include 
nitrate of soda, which is largely used by a great many of our 
farmers. I am frank to say that at one time when we were 
considering this bill, and before I looked into it carefully, I 
made a motion to amend by inserting nitrate of soda, but I got 
to thinking that there were very few beneficent and benevolent 
trusts, and that we had better keep nitrate of soda out. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Nitrates are in to-day just as much as 
rubber, are they not? 

Mr. DOMINICK,. Yes; I presume they are included in “other 
raw materials.” 

Mr. MICHENER. At the time the gentleman offered his 
amendment the bill was written a little differently than it came 
out of committee. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I suppose nitrate of soda is supposed to 
be included in “other raw materials,” but it is not specifically 
included. 

Mr. MICHENER. Nitrates are included to-day just as much 
as rubber or anything else. 

Mr. DOMINICK. What I am speaking about is that it is not 
specifically named in the bill. 

Mr. DYER. We will have no objection if the gentleman 
wants to put that in. 

Mr. DOMINICK. No; I want to strike them all out. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Is there anything in the bill which 
would make illegal such a pool in the future if the owners or 
those interested in the pool were to be the same owners of the 
stock of these corporations, the manufacturers who buy the 
rubber? 

Mr. DOMINICK. As I understand it, there is nothing that 
would prevent such a combination. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. If there is a community of interest in 
ownership between the manufacturers of automobiles who buy 
rubber and these people who are now buying rubber, that would 
not illegalize the bill? 

Mr. DOMINICK. No. Under this bill, as I understand it, 
automobile manufacturers and tire interests will join in the 
pool. Both are in the present pool. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. And if this pool were to pool with the 
European pool would it still be legal? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Absolutely. The bars are down and the 
sky is the limit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man three additional minutes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman answer that question? 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is as nearly as I can answer it. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. So there is no limit imposed upon them? 

Mr. DOMINICK, Not as I see it. If there is, I do not know 
it. Now, gentlemen, they talk about sisal, potash, nitrates, and 
other raw materials for the farmers, and say this bill will help 
them as well. I would like for any man who is familiar with 
the antitrust laws to point out to me one word in those statutes 
which prohibits the farmers and their cooperative associations 
from combining and making these purchases without giving this 
kind of authority to them. On the other hand, they are exempt 
now, as I understand the law, and they can form their pools 
and make their purchases in any manner they see fit. 

Mr. STEVENSON. As a matter of fact, the State of South 
Carolina has authorized its commissioner of agriculture to buy 
for the whole State. 
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Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. They are buying it now and have 
been doing it for the last few years. They have been buying 
nitrates from the Chilean coast without any interference what- 
ever from the trust laws. We do not need this legislation for 
that purpose. The legislation is solely in favor of the rubber 
interests and it is solely in order to give them a legalized monop- 
oly so that they can go to work and do as they please without 
any interference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozier]. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
on February 18, 1926, I discussed in detail the rubber problem. 
In that address I called attention to the development of rubber 
plantations in the Middle East. I showed the cost of bringing 
a rubber plantation into bearing, the acreage in the Indian Arch- 
ipelago planted, and the acreage tappable; also the production 
of plantation rubber as compared with the production of wild 
rubber. I shall not on this occasion repeat all the statistics and 
the arguments which I made upon that oceasion. If you desire 
first hand, dependable, and official information on the rubber 
problem, I believe it will be worth while for you to read my 
remarks on the date to which I referred. 

I am opposed to this bill because by its terms it expressly 
authorizes the creation of a monopoly and seeks in advance to 
exempt that monopoly from the provisions of the antitrust law. 

I have never yet, knowingly, voted for any measure which 
I believe created a monopoly or a trust, or that would license 
a big business organization to exploit or plunder the people, and 
as long as I am a Member of this body, my vote will never be 
given to any bill which has for its object the creation of a 
monopoly or the legalizing of a trust, because in the last analy- 
sis the masses of the people must inevitably “pay the freight” 
in the increased price which comes from the exactions of all 
monopolies; and in the present commercial age, we have no 
such thing as a benevolent monopoly any more than benevolent 
despotisms. All monopolies, like all despotisms, are oppressive. 
They are created for the express purpose of getting a stronger 
strangle hold upon the common people, and any man in this body 
that votes to create this monopoly, and exempt it in advance 
from the sin of pitiless exploitation of the public, is voting to 
impose a heavy burden upon the masses of the American people 
that will bend their backs and unreasonably increase the cost of 
their necessary commodities, 

There are several outstanding reasons why this bill should 
not be enacted: ; 

First. The bill will authorize the creation of a hard and fast 
monopoly and a trust on raw material purchased by combina- 
tions, associations and buying pools. 

Second. It will substantially advance the prices that the con- 
sumers will have to pay for these raw commodities and for 
the articles manufactured out of these trust-controlled supplies. 
The provisions in the bills designed to prevent arbitrary ad- 
vance in prices to consumers are weak, grossly inadequate and 
will prove ineffective. 

Third. The bill, if it becomes a law, will give the big manu- 
facturers a tremendous advantage over the small fellows, who 
will be driven out of business, 

Fourth. The plain purpose of the bill is to take us out of the 
hands of a foreign monopoly and put us in the power of an 
American monopoly that would bleed the masses as uncon- 
scionably as the alleged foreign monopoly. An American 
monopoly is as bad as a foreign monopoly. Either will bleed 
the people white if you only give them a chance, and this bill 
gives the Rubber Trust a sure chance to extort hundreds if mil- 
lions of dollars from the consumers of rubber in the United 
States. 

Fifth, There is no emergency or necessity for this legislation. 
The Stevenson plan has failed to work and do what it was 
expected to do. Rubber is now selling at a ridiculously low 
price. The Stevenson plan broke down completely, for two 
reasons, (a) because it was fundamentally wrong and imprac- 
tical as a permanent governmental policy, and (b) because the 
Dutch Government, by refusing to join Great Britain in her 
policy of restricting exportation of crude rubber, annually 
dumped on the market an ever-increasing supply of crude rubber 
that more than made up for the quantity withheld by Great 
Britain. This maintained the supply in excess of the demand, 
and finally broke the market and reduced prices to a supply and 
demund basis. 

Sixth. The measure is essentially a bill to create a monopoly 
on rubber, which in my opinion will be more exacting than the 
recent plan of the British Government to control the price of 
crude rubber. By this bill we will commit the government to 
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the policy of creating monopolies and turning them loose to prey 
on the public. This bill would be in effect a license to big busi- 
ness to form a trust, create a monopoly, and fleece the people. 
The principle is fundamentally wrong. If enacted, this bill 
will cost the American people untold millions of dollars. If we 
ean license a rubber monopoly, we can, with as much grace 
license monopolies to control the price and market of other 
commodities. The principle of this bill is extremely vicious. 
All monopolies are odious. All monopolies prey on the people. 
All monopolies arbitrarily and unreasonably increase the price 
of commodities to the consumers. Every monopoly robs the 
masses to enrich a favored few. Monopolies are undemo- 
cratic, unrepublican, and un-American. 

Seventh. While reference is made in the bill to sisal, potash, 
and a few other commodities on which it is claimed there are 
monopolies, this bill has for its primary object, yes, its sole 
object, the creation of a monopoly on crude rubber, and by 
controlling the raw material, this trust will have a monopoly 
on the articles manufactured out of crude rubber. This law 
will give the Rubber Trust a strangle hold on the automobile 
business in the United States. 

The bill will do nothing in the way of reducing the price of 
sisal, potash, and other commodities that the farmers use and 
are interested in. Those articles are merely mentioned in pass- 
ing and put in the bill as a bait to the farmers of America 
to sugar-coat this bitter and poisonous bill and induce the 
members of this House who come from agricultural districts 
to vote for it. The reference to sisal, potash, and a few other 
commodities used by farmers is not made in good faith, and is 
a delusion and a snare. Do not be deceived, this is not a bill 
to help the farmers, but a bill to bleed the farmers and other 
users of rubber tires and other commodities in the manufacture 
of which rubber enters. 

If the present administration want to help the American 
farmers, why not enact the MeNary-Haugen bill, which is de- 
manded by the agricultural classes of America? Why fuss 
and fool around with this petty, contemptuous bill that is de- 
signed to fool the farmer and build up a gigantic rubber 
monopoly? The big rubber companies in the United States are 
behind this bill and this may well be designated as a bill to 
license the greedy rubber companies in the United States to 
create a monopoly and fleece the American people. 

Much has been said in this discussion about the Stevenson 
plan, the plan that was formulated and put into operation under 
the administration of Sir Robert Horne, as Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer. At the head of the committee that framed 
this plan was Sir James Stevenson. The so-called Stevenson 
plan is not an act of the British Parliament but an order made 
by the British Colonial Office to limit the exportation of rubber 
from the British colonies in India, Burma, and the Malayan 
Archipelago. After its approval by the British Ministry it was 
referred to and ratified by the provincial governments of all the 
British colonies producing plantation rubber. 

Twenty years ago practically all of our crude rubber was 
gathered from the primeval forests. The plant or tree which 
produces crude rubber is indigenous to all equatorial regions. 
Different species of the rubber tree are found in different 
regions, but rubber-producing trees are found in all equatorial 
regions. The crude rubber produced from different trees is not 
always of the same grade or value. 

By odds the most productive and valuable rubber tree is the 
heyea, which flourishes in a natural state in uplands of the 
Amazon watershed. , 

There are two principal species of the hevea tree, namely, 
the Hevea benthamiana and Hevea brasiliensis. The former 
is indigenous to the northern part of the Amazon watershed 
and is found along the tributaries that flow into the Amazon 
from the north, while the latter is indigenous to the plateaus 
on the southern slope of the Amazon and is found on the up- 
lands along the Amazon’s tributaries that enter that mighty 
river from the south. 

It has been conclusively demonstrated that the Hevea brasili- 
ensis is the most productive and yields the highest quality of 
crude rubber. It is officially estimated that there are more 
than 300,000,000 hevea rubber trees in the Amazon watershed 
untouched and untapped, varying in size from 2 to 3 or 4 feet 
in diameter and from 60 to 80 feet high. Before plantation 
growing of rubber became common, natives at stated intervals 
went through the pathless forests, tapping or bleeding the rubber 
trees and collecting the sap or milk for export. But within the 


last two decades the people have found a better, cheaper, and 
more dependable way of securing crude rubber than by having 
the natives gather it from the wilds of tropical forests. 

I am not defending the action of the British Government in 
restricting exportation of rubber from its colonies, but I do say 
that the people of Great Britain have done more to develop the 


plantation growing of rubber and to furnish the world a sure 
source of supply than all other nations combined. As far back 
as in 1869 the British Government, with far-seeing vision, began 
to experiment in the growing of plantation rubber. The English 
people, with their wonderful genius for commerce, began to plan 
for the production of an adequate supply of crude rubber with- 
out having to depend on wild savages to gather it from the 
almost impenetrable forests. They were 50 years ahead of the 
rest of the world on the rubber problem. 

It has been said in this debate that as a result of the Steven- 
son plan the British secured a monopoly on the world’s supply 
of crude rubber. Why, bless your unsophisticated souls, there 
never was a time since rubber became an important article of 
commerce that Great Britain did not have a monopoly upon 
rubber. English traders went into the remote regions of the 
earth and captured the rubber trade of the world long before 
the plantation growing of rubber was seriously considered, and 
when the automobile came here was old John Bull waiting, 
with a monopoly on the world’s supply of crude rubber and 
ready to rake off the enormous profits that were inevitable 
because of such control. The American people have no one to 
blame but themselves, They went along complacently and al- 
lowed the English to capture the world's supply of rubber, and 
when the colonists of Great Britain began to pull down big 
profits from their investments the big rubber barons of the 
United States bellowed like petulant and spoiled children. 

Before rubber was grown on plantations in commercial 
quantities, Great Britain had a monopoly upon the exportation 
of rubber from Brazil and other rubber-producing regions, and 
she has had a stranglehold upon rubber ever since it has had 
a commercial value; but in 1869 the British, looking far into 
the future, began to plan for a permanent supply of crude 
rubber grown on British soil. Without knowing it, they began 
at that time to plan for the automobile age and for a monopoly 
on the rubber supply of the world. They began experimenting 
with the seed of the hevea rubber tree with a view of planting 
these trees in India and other colonial possessions. 

At that time Brazil, in order to maintain her rich rubber 
trade, prohibited the exportation of the seed of the hevea 
rubber tree. In 1876 Henry Alexander Wickham, an English- 
man, owned a little 500-acre rubber plantation in the upper 
reaches of the Amazon River. He was requested by the rep- 
resentatives of the Indian Office in London to obtain 70,000 
heyea rubber tree seeds. The germinating life of these seeds 
was only three weeks, so quick action was necessary. He 
chartered a tramp steamer, obtained an immediate clearance 
by telling the shipping authorities that he was carrying rare 
aud perishable botanical specimens to the Queen, and raced the 
shipment to England. I mention this, not to approve the 
misrepresentation and deceit of Wickham, but to show how 
determined these English were to get the seed with which to 
conduct their experiments. With these hevea seeds experiments 
were conducted. So with these experiments in the British 
Botanic Garden at Kew, England, and from cuttings and seed- 
lings, 10,000 plants in 1876 were sent to Burma, Ceylon, Java, 
and other portions of the East Indian Archipelago. They were 
planted in these new regions with varying success, but in time 
the venture was successful, and plantations were planted on a 
large scale. 

Prior to 1905 plantation rubber was produced only in a 
negligible quantity. 

In 1905 the exports of plantation rubber from the Middle 
East amounted only to 174 tons, At that time over 99 per 
cent of all the erude rubber of commerce was wild rubber 
gathered by natives from forests and jungle. At the present 
time 95 per cent of all the crude rubber of the world comes from 
the plantations in British India, Netherland East India, and 
the Indian Archipelago. 

So, as a matter of fact, my friends. if the English people have 
had a monopoly upon rubber, it is because they have had vision; 
it is because they have had the courage to experiment with 
rubber, and to invest more than $500,000,000 in rubber planta- 
tions, until, at the present time more than 4,000,000 acres in 
British India and in the Netherland Bast Indies and in the 
Bast Indian Archipelago are planted to rubber, and now all the 
world must go to these rubber plantations for its supply of 
crude rubber. The people of the United States could have 
had this monopoly, or at least a substantial control of the 
world’s supply of crude rubber, if they had looked ahead and 
invested in rubber plantations as the English did. 

In 1921, after the war, the plantations in the Middle East 
were facing bankruptcy. The price of rubber went down 
until it sold below the cost of production. In order to avert 
disaster many of these plantation owners entered into a volun- 
tary agreement by which they obligated themselves to restrict 
production 25 per cent, but being unable to enforce this agree- 
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ment, they applied to the British Colonial Office for relief, 
and the so-called Stevenson plan was originated. 

This plan did not become operative until November 1, 1922. 
At the time it was formulated Great Britain believed that the 
Netherlands Government would join in this plan of restric- 
tion, but after protracted negotiations the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment refused to have anything to do with the proposition, 
so Great Britain decided to “go it alone,“ although many 
leading men in England vigorously opposed the plan as im- 
practical and foredoomed to failure, because the Netherlands 
Government, by unrestricted exportations, could defeat the 
Stevenson plan and keep the world rubber market on a supply- 
and-demand basis. 

The Dutch Government not only refused to follow the Steven- 
son plan, but they began immediately to plant hundreds of 
thousands of acres of new rubber groves. And by the way, 
gentlemen, those groves which the people of the Netherlands 
planted in 1920 and 1921 and 1922 are now coming into bear- 
inë. Depending, of course, on climatic conditions, a rubber tree 
in the Middle East will come into bearing in about six or seven 
years. So, as a result of unrestricted exportation by the 
Netherlands Government, and because of the rapidly increasing 
supply of rubber from Netherland East Indies, the Stevenson 
plan signally failed to function efficiently, except for the first 
year or two. 

Now, what is the so-called Stevenson plan? In short, it 
regulated the quantity of crude rubber exported from British 
possessions by a sliding scale which increased or decreased the 
export duty according to the price that rubber had sold for 
during the preceding quarter in Mincing Lane, London, which is 
the Wall Street for rubber. 

If the average price of rubber in London was under 21 pence 
(42 cents), but not under 15 pence (30 cents) a pound, during 
any quarter, the exportable percentage of standard production 
for the ensuing quarter at the minimum rate of duty was re- 
duced by 10. 

If the average price of any quarter was not under 21 pence 
(42 cents), but was less than 24 pence (48 cents), there was to 
be no change in the ensuing quarter. 

If the average price for any quarter was 24 pence (48 cents) 
or more, the percentage of exportable production was to be in- 
creased by 10 for the ensuing quarter. 

To illustrate: No matter how low the price might be, 60 per 
cent of the standard production could be exported at the mini- 
mum duty. If the average price for the quarter was between 
15 pence and 21 pence (30 cents and 42 cents), the exportable 
percentage was reduced by 10 per cent for the ensuing quarter. 
And if the average price for the next quarter was between 21 
pence and 24 pence (42 cents and 48 cents), no change was 
made in the exportable percentage. And if the average price 
for the quarter was 24 pence (48 cents) or more, the exportable 
percentage was increased 10 per cent. 

It will be seen that the plan was cumbersome and economically 
unsound. It would have failed because of its own inherent 
weaknesses, but its failure was made inevitable and hastened by 
the refusal of the Netherlands Government to adopt any restric- 
tive measures. So, while Great Britain restricted exports, the 
Netherlands increased their exports, which made up for the 
quantities withheld by the British. This left the market on a 
supply-and-demand. basis, and in spite of the efforts of the 
British to create artificial conditions and to arbitrarily manipu- 
late the market. 

Yesterday the British Prime Minister announced that the 
Stevenson plan would be abandoned November 1. This is a con- 
fession that it has been a failure and has not accomplished the 
purpose intended. This makes it unnecessary for Congress to 
pass this or any other measure of a similar purport. 

I hope this measure will meet the overwhelming defeat it 
deserves. [Applause.] z 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 10 minutes, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I heard with interest the speech of my colleague [Mr. 
Wetter], but I feel that he does not speak for all of the people 
of New York City, whence he and I come. I think he is enthusi- 
astically misguided on this proposition. The consumers in New 
York who would be vitally affected by this bill fear a trust. 
They are suffering from the many trusts and combinations the 
present administration has allowed. They fear a trust like the 
plague. They do not trust a trust. All I can see in this bill is 
the creation of a very huge monopoly or trust in the interest 
of the rubber companies of this country. 

I have examined the hearings very carefully and have tried 
to find something about this invisible pool that has been operat- 
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ing for several years, but everything seems to be shrouded in 


mystery and secrecy. I would like to know more about this 
“ control ” or pool that seems to have been born illegally and which 
this bill seeks to make legitimate. I would like to ask what 
right Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce—what right he 
had to put the seal of his approval on this pool or combination? 
Evidently it was upon the authority of such eminent counsel as 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Hughes that the pool operators came to us 
and asked for this bill. Messrs. Davis and Hughes know that 
the pool is illegal. 

I ask the speakers hereafter to tell us and answer what right 
the Secretary of Commerce had to approve, if he did not create 
this pool? Are we a government of laws, or are we a govern- 
ment of men? Shall the Attorney General in one breadth say 
that this proposition is illegal and in the other breath say it is 
legal? I ask the gentlemen of the Judiciary Committee to ex- 
amine the proceedings in the office of the Attorney General, and 
I ask them to examine the case of the United States against the 
Sisal Sales Corporation (274 U. S. 268), where the Attorney 
General instituted proceedings against the sisal monopoly. It 
was illegal to pool interests to import sisal from Mexico. Why 
was it not just as illegal for Mr. Ford, Mr. Firestone, Mr. 
Raskob, and others to form a pool to import rubber? Why are 
they immune from the operation of the antitrust laws? Maybe 
they are heavy contributors to the Republican Party. 

Some one said Mr. Hoover had nothing to do with the forma- 
tion of the voluntary pool in rubber. That is not so. He had 
much to do with it. 

On page 28 of the hearings I find this statement of Mr. J. J. 
Raskob, of the General Motors Co.: 


We immediately got in touch with the Rubber Association of America, 
and Mr. Firestone, as well as the Department of Justice and the De- 
partment of Commerce, This was over 18 months ago, and to make 
a long story short, we evolved a plan that resulted in the formation 
of a $50,000,000 buying pool, which dealt in rubber throughout the 
whole year 1927, and all connected with that effort, including Mr. 
Secretary Hoover, who has just addressed you, have advised me that 
they believe that that pool was instrumental in driving the rubber 
speculator out of the market, with the result that the fluctuation in the 
price of rubber during that year was reduced to 9 cents, which is the 
greatest degree of stability in rubber in the last 20 years. 


If this does not tie up Mr. Hoover with this pool, I miss my 
guess. 

They have been caught in a very embarrassing situation by 
the collapse of the Stevenson plan. Now, I ask the speakers 
that follow me to answer this question. The pool will stand a 
loss of $19,000,000 if we can believe the report in this morning's 
New York Times, which is as follows: 


The American rubber pool, which is understood to hold between 
35,000 and 40,000 tons purchased at 41 cents, to which about 2 cents 
a pound due to warehousing, interest, and other charges may be added, 
is reputed to face a paper loss of about 22 cents a pound, or 50 per 
cent, on its holdings, the value of this loss amounting to approximately 
$19,000,000 since the purchase of the stocks in November and Decem- 
ber of 1926. 


They purchased rubber around 40 cents a pound, and the price 
is now 2014 cents a pound. Will you and I, gentlemen, profit 
by this reduction? Will the United States Rubber Co., the 
General Tire Co., the Firestone people, and’ other members of 
the pool who paid this large price give us the benefit of the 
reduction to 2014 cents a pound or are we, particularly in New 
York, going to pay for this excess price—are we going to hold 
the bag for the Rubber Trust? Will not our tires remain the 
same in price? They will pass their present rubber stocks on 
to us in the form of tires not at 20% cents but at 40 cents per 
pound of crude rubber. That is how the pool works. 

Mr. STOBBS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I will. 

Mr. STOBBS. The gentleman does not mean to contend 
that the sole purpose of the legislation is to enable the people 
interested in rubber in this country to take advantage of their 
loss and put it on the consumers? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; the Rubber Trust took advantage of the 
misguided advice of the Secretary of Commerce and the De- 
partment of Justice and suffered a great loss. I am asking the 
gentleman if they are not going to carry that loss back to the 
consumers? 

Mr. STOBBS. What was the price of rubber at the time 
the pool was initiated or at the time they went to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce? 

Mr. CELLER. I will come to that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I will yield to my colleague, 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to point out that when the mar- 
ket was slumping the pool went out and stiffened the market to 
keep the price up. 

Mr. CELLER. I thank the gentleman. Now, will some gen- 
tleman tell us when the rubber pool was formed? Will you 
tell us who the subscribers were; how much each man sub- 
seribed and how much rubber was purchased; what was the 
average cost; and tell us the lowest price paid? Who man- 
aged the pool? Did the pool buy from the United States Rub- 
ber Co—a member of the pool—which company, through its 
subsidiary companies, operates nearly 83,000 acres of rubber 
plantations and has 60,000 acres more in reserve? Did the 
pool export any rubber? Did they buy rubber from the Dutch 
companies as well as the British? 

We are not told whether the independents could come in and 
participate in the pool, nor are we told whether this pool was 
operated for profit, and if so, for whose profit. If the situation 
is so mysterious and nobody seems to have the hardihood 
even to ask these questions of anyone who appeared before 
the committee, then how much more mysterious will be the 
operation of the pool under this bill? I might ask this: Is 
the pool to be legalized now to be conducted for profit, and, if 
for profit, in whose behalf is the profit to be earned? For the 
members of the pool? Why do not the gentlemen of the 
Judiciary Committee provide for governmental supervision over 
this pool? No provision is made in this bill that the Gov- 
ernment shall have control over this pool. This pool can run 
wild, and there is no method by which the interests of the 
consumer or the American public might be safeguarded. True, 
if it violates the Sherman or Clayton Acts, it gets into trouble. 
That provision is merely “beau geste.” If the pool now can 
operate illegally, what assurance have we that after we legiti- 
matize it it will not still be immune from punishment for any 
of its sins? A : 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I refuse to yield further. There is ample 
provision in the law now to get after these combinations formed 
in Europe or elsewhere. The underlying purpose of this bill 
is to legalize pools or “controls” to import rubber, sisal, and 
potash, or any other commodity certified by Mr. Hoover where 
„controls“ or monopolies exist in those commodities outside 
the United States. As the law now stands there is ample 
remedy to dissolve these foreign combinations just as soon 
as they seek to export into the United States the said rubber, 
Sisal, potash, and so forth. 

A few weeks ago the Attorney General seized some ships in 
New York harbor containing quinine, and he has instituted 
equity proceedings against the combination that sought to 
monopolize the supply of quinine, In addition indictments have 
been found against the members of the foreign combine and they 
will be brought to book. If we have that remedy, and there 
surely is a remedy, why not apply it to rubber, and why haye 
we not a suitable adequate remedy as the law stands to-day? 
The Attorney General could bring suit to dissolve the British 
rubber combine as soon as it touched our shores. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. And with reference to potash, I quite agree 
with my distinguished colleague from Texas [Mr. SumNers] 
that potash and sisal are put in as a sort of excess baggage, a 
sort of window dressing or make weight. With reference to 
potash, action was instituted by this same Attorney General in 
the United States District Court of the Southern District of New 
York, against the Potash Trust, and Justice Bondy has re- 
served decision on the question of whether or not the Potash 
Trust is in restraint of trade and a monopoly. It is significant 
that the French nation has introduced a peculiar defense. It 
has raised the question of sovereign immunity on the score that 
the French Government owns eleven-fifteenths of the stock of 
one of the potash defendants, but upon close examination— 
and I put into the Recorp some of the statements in the 
Attorney General's brief submitted—it will clearly appear that 
when a government, the French Government or any other gov- 
ernment, enters into business trade it must make itself amen- 
able to court processes. The United States Government, when 
it organized the Sugar Equalization Board, and when it or- 
ganized the United States Shipping Board, did not render those 
entities immune from the proceedings of the courts, and so the 
French Government can not say, that because it owns some 
of the stock in the potash combination, it shall be immune from 
prosecution. 

I herewith give extracts from the brief submitted by the 
United States Government in case of United States of America 
against Deutsches Kalisyndikat Gesellschaft et al.: 


The claim of immunity in this case is put forward not on behalf of 
the French Republic itself, but on behalf of a trading corporation in 
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which the French Republic happens to be a majority (but not a con- 
trolling) stockholder. 

Société Commerciale des Potasses d'Alsace maintained an office at 
25 West Forty-third Street, in this city and district, at the time when 
service of the subpœna was effected in this suit. The société is a trad- 
ing corporation organized under the ordinary corporation laws of 
France. It is recognized in French law as an entity distinct from its 
stockholders, and it may sue and be sued in the French courts like any 
other corporation. 

A. Sovereign immunity can not be successfully claimed even by a 
corporation owned or controlled by the domestic sovereign. 

Thus in United States Bank v. Planters Bank (9 Wheat. 904) it was 
held that the fact that the State of Georgia owned a large part of the 
stock of a bank did not make a suit against the bank equivalent to a 
suit against the State of Georgia, or render the bank immune from suit 
under the eleventh amendment. In that case Chief Justice Marshall 
pointed out (9 Wheat, 904, 907): 

It is, we think, a sound principle that when a government becomes 
a partner in any trading company it divests itself, so far as concerns 
the transactions of that company, of its sovereign character and takes 
that of a private citizen. Instead of communicating to the company its 
privileges and its prerogatives, it descends to a level with those with 
whom it associates itself, and takes the character which belongs to its 
associates and to the business which is to be transacted. 

Federal Sugar Refining Co. v. United States Sugar Equalization Board 
(D. C., S. D., N. V., 1920), 268 Fed. 575. (Sugar Equalization Board, 
n Delaware corporation, not immune from suit, though United States 
owned all of stock.) 

Commercial Pacific Cable Co. v. Philippine National Bank (D. C., 
8. D., N. X., 1920), 263 Fed. 218; afd. 2d C. C. A., 269 Fed. 1022. 
(Philippine National Bank not entitled to assert rights vested in United 
States as sovereign, though United States owned majority of stock and 
president of bank was appointed by Governor General.) 

B. The same principle with respect to immunity applies to corpora- 
tions owned or controlled by a foreign sovereign as to those owned or 
controlled by the domestic sovereign; and a corporation partly owned 
by a foreign government is entitled to no greater immunity than a cor- 
poration wholly owned by the United States or a State. 


In addition the Secretary of State, in this case, refused to rec- 
ognize the defense of immunity. This, in and of itself, mist 
force Judge Bondy to render a decision in favor of the Goy- 
ernment, 


In the present case, the letter of the Secretary of State, stating that 
these claimants have no right to sovereign immunity, is, therefore, con- 
clusive of their claim in this court. In his note to the Attorney Gen- 
eral the Secretary of State, in reference to both the corporate and indi- 
vidual applicants, states the following as the position of the Depart- 
ment of State: 

“I had previously been informed by your department that the pro- 
ceedings, in connection with which the above-mentioned note of the 
French ambassador was addressed to me, were brought by your depart- 
ment to enjoin alleged violations of the Sherman Act and the anti- 
trust provisions of the Wilson tariff act, in connection with the impor- 
tation and distribution of potash In this country, and that it had been 
urged in that suit that sovereign immunity should extend to the defend- 
ants on the ground that they are acting as representatives of the 
French Government in the commercial undertaking referred to. 

“With respect to your inquiry concerning the view of this depart- 
ment regarding the matter, I have to inform you that it has long been 
the view of the Department of State that agencies of foreign govern- 
ments engaged in ordinary commercial transactions in the United States 
enjoy no privileges or immunities not appertaining to other foreign cor- 
porations, agencies, and individuals doing business here, and should con- 
form to the laws of this country governing such transactions.” 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Jardine, seemed worried 
about this case and urged the passage of this bill because of the 
possibilities of the defense of the French Government of sover- 
eign immunity being recognized. I say to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture there is nothing to worry about. The potash combine 
will be dissolved. In any event, why. not wait until decision is 
rendered. That decision may be in favor of our Government. 
Perhaps Mr. Jardine is wishing for a different decision. 

Why potash was put in the bill is beyond me. Nobody seems 
to have complained about potash. The National Fertilizer As- 
sociation (see p. 41 and following of the hearings) presented 
tables of retail and wholesale costs of potash and said there 
seems to be no“ price abuses or attempts at profiteering” as far 
as potash is concerned: 


Such interest as we have in the matter would become active only 
if attempts were to be made in the future unfairly to exact excessive 
prices. Of this there is no present indication. 


Now, what is the situation as to nitrates? This same Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association (at p. 46 of the hearings) indi- 
cates that the Chilean nitrate combination has not been inflat- 
ing prices and that, on the contrary, there seems to be “a deep- 
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seated desire on the part of the Chilean producers to secure 
volume of business at a reasonable price rather than excessive 
profits on a smaller volume of business.” 

Even Mr. Hoover emphatically stated, when he appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Janu- 
ary 18, 1926 (p. 297, hearings on crude rubber, coffee, and so 
forth, before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 59th Cong., Ist sess., H. R. 59), that 


The nitrate problem seems to me to be bound up with the action of 
Congress in respect to Muscle Shoals in two aspects. First, I have 
no doubt that the ultimate contention is to devote that large power to 
a considerable degree to the manufacture of nitrogen; and, second, the 
settlement of the question will take a disturbing factor out of the 
development of the industry at private hands. In other words, we 
might have had a larger development of private industry in the fixation 
of nitrogen except that they are waiting to see what disposition is 
made of Muscle Shoals. In any event a settlement of that question 
will expedite our whole freedom of the nitrate situation, 


It seems to me that the rubber and tire people have little to 
complain about. I herewith submit for the years 1923 to 1927, 
inclusive, the net profits of six of the leading companies. These. 
profits speak for themselves. 


Net profits available for dividends or to carry surplus; i. e., after att 


expenses, depreciation, interest, and provision for taves have been 

deducted. 

1923 1924 | 1925 1927 
Firestone Tus 4 | | 

Rubber Co. $6, 105,000 $8, 117, 000 812. 800, 000 | $7, 622, 339 | $13, 780, 966 
Fisk Rubber Co. 2. 584,000 3. 137,000 | 6,109,000 | 3, 354, 431 2, 620, 721 
General Tire & 

o 1, 200,000 | 1, 500. 00 1. 843. 000 2. 524, 325 
B. F. Goodrich Co- 3,025,000 | 8,823,000 12. 744, 000 | 5,065,110 | 11, 780, 
5 Tire & 

Rubber Co 6, 507, 000 | 12, 162,000 13, 406,000 | -8,799,138 | 13, 135, 666 
United States Rub- 

nS, ee came lt 7, 393, 000 8, 368, 000 | 17, 310, 000 | 13, 761, 869 6, 251, 481 

S 26, 814. 000 42, 107, 000 | 64, 312, 000 | 39,312,718 | 50, 095, 465 


It was my understanding that this bill was devised to legalize 
the rubber importing pool in order to combat the British rubber 
control. Since Premier Baldwin has announced in the House of 
Commons that the Stevenson plan shall be at an end as of 
November 1 next, therefore the cause of the instant bill has been 
removed. 

On the other hand, if we pass this bill it is bound to create 
ill will in England and may have the effect of reestablishing the 
British Stevenson plan or pool. Let us be satisfied that the 
British Government has acknowledged defeat of its plan. Let 
us not spoil our victory by forcing England to reestablish the 
plan as n sort of defensive measure. 

It is foolhardy to argue that Premier Baldwin has discarded 
the Stevenson plan because of our activity in the House to pass 
this bill. That plan was discarded because it proved ineffectual. 
Great Britain can not control the entire rubber supply of the 
world. That plan has greatly encouraged native rubber produc- 
tion in the Dutch East Indies. Permit me to insert an extract 
from an article appearing in the Commerce Monthly, February 
27, 1927, issued by the National Bank of Commerce, New York: 


The influence of the native industry on the world's rubber trade seems 
destined to increase yearly. Undoubtedly it has been a most important 
factor in limiting the effect of the British restriction plan, which regu- 
lates according to price the amount of rubber exported from the British 
possessions. Native rubber is rubber produced on plantations or gardens 
owned by the local non-European population. Native rubber from the 
Dutch East Indies, amounting to only 3 per cent of the world produc- 
tion in 1920, constituted between 10 and 15 per cent in 1926. In this 
period the total output rose from 344,000 tons to 625,000 tons. 

Native production will continue unabated as long as the price of rub- 
ber remains as high as 9 to 18 cents a pound, according to a Dutch 
investigator, At such prices the margin of profit is sufficient to satisfy 
the native workers. This explains why restriction, which set 24 cents 
a pound and later 42 cents in London, as the price below which reduc- 
tion in the rate of export takes place, has proved such a boon to the 
native. It actually guaranteed him a handsome profit as long as it was 
operative. Advantage seems to be on the side of the native and the 
1926 native_output of 75,000 to 80,000 tons may easily be doubled by 
1930 and the industry more firmly established. 


Dutch rubber was the undoing of the British Stevenson plan. 
When England restricted its rubber output invisible sources 
of rubber were tapped and the market became glutted with 
rubber and as a consequence the price has been declining 
steadily. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newron] has show, on 
a chart the peak price for rubber, I believe it was in 1924, and 
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he claims it is a result of the Stevenson plan, sometimes called 
the “restriction” plan. The cause of that peak price was in 
part the introduction of the balloon tire and the work of 
rubber circulators. 

After the restriction act went into effect the price of rubber 
rose to 37 cents in January, 1923, and declined to 18% 
cents in June, 1924, rising to 40 cents in December, 1924. To 
the effect of curtailed shipments, on the one hand, there was 
added the effect of largely increased consumption on the 
other, so that the operation of natural forces would have 
eventually restored a balance. Practically no one, however, 
foresaw the enormous increase that was to take place in the 
prcduction of automobiles and trucks during the years since 
then, causing a need for rubber that is now five times what it 
was a decade ago. This phenomenal demand was further aug- 
mented in 1924 by the introduction of the balloon tire, which 
requires much more material than the high-pressure casing. A 
flurry in prices started and was carried upward by speculation 
in the commodity by tire manufacturers, rubber importers, and 
merchants and individual traders. Some of them went “long” 
and bought rubber futures for a rise, thus bidding up prices; 
others sold “short” and were later forced to repurchase and 
cover their contracts at heavy losses, causing the failure of 
numerous concerns. 

In conclusion, to my mind the only remedy for the United 
States is to grow its own rubber. When England found itself 
under the domination of American cotton planters she grew 
cotton in Egypt. So we must grow rubber in the Philippines, 
in Liberia, Panama, and so forth. 

We can not expect to find a remedy by any unnatural inter- 
ference with the economic law of supply and demand. We 
must banish from our minds that any pool or combination or 
„control“ will solve this problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota IMr. CHRISTOPHERSON]. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Chairman, I think the ex- 
perience of our people in the last few years with regard to the 
prices they have been obliged to pay for the commodities men- 
tioned in this bill, purchased from foreign producers, is the 
most forceful argument for this kind of legislation. I call 
attention briefly to the interest that we in the Middle West, 
from the agricultural section of our country, have in this meas- 
ure, The farmer is a large consumer of all of the commodities 
mentioned in this bill, and especiaily so of rubber and twine. 
Sisal is included, and any slight increase in the price of sisal 
means an increase in the price of twine which the farmer must 
buy from year to year in harvesting his crops. When we learn 
from evidence produced at the hearings that an increase of 1 
cent a pound in raw rubber means a total of $9,000,000 to the 
American people annually, and that a slight increase in the 
price of sisal also means a very large additional outlay, that 
indicates clearly the necessity for this sort of legislation, 

So far as the question of monopoly is concerned, no one 
wishes to permit the organization of monopolies that would 
enhance the price to the consumer of these commodities, but 
that danger, to my mind, is very clearly safeguarded in the 
bill. The authorities have complete supervision over these 
organizations, and therefore the law can not be used to enhance 
the price to the consumer. On the contrary, a measure of this 
kind will be of great benefit and a saving to the consumer. 
The matter is clearly safeguarded, and, as has been said by the 
Secretary of Commerce, if this law is placed on the statute 
books, the probability is we will never have to resort to it. 
It has been argued here to-day that because these commodities 
are now down in price to what may be said to be reasonable, 
that there is no further necessity for this sort of legislation. 
This is just the time when we should prepare for future emer- 
gencies, and we should remember the well-known phrase so 
often uttered, that in time of peace we should prepare for war. 
This is just the time that we ought to place on our statute 
books a law which will prevent the undue exactions that the 
American people have had to meet in the past. 

And so, let us give our approval to this measure. Let us 
place it on our statute books; and then, if the prices on these 
foreign commodities which we must purchase from time to 
time in great quantity remain at a reasonable figure, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce will never have occasion to license any of 
these organizations; but if in the future foreign combinations 
and monopolies seek to exact from us undue prices upon com- 
modities, our Secretary of Commerce will then have this remedy 
in his hand and will invoke it and thus prevent unreasonable 
exactions from us because of combinations in foreign coun- 
tries. If the situation should not arise, the statute would re- 
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Let us have this statute as a safeguard against the kind of 
exactions to which the American people have been subjected 


i the Stari gone by. I am in favor of this measure. [Ap- 

plause. 

y= SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
eld? 


Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Who is the instigator of this bill, 
the originator of the idea? , 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I do not know. It has come to 
us, like many other measures, to remedy conditions which con- 
front us. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The General Motors have had something 
to do with it. 

Mr. DYER. This matter originated, as the gentleman knows, 
a few years ago, upon the investigation of the rubber situa- 
tion. The matter has been presented to this House by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. When there is an increase in 
the price of the raw commodities mentioned herein, such in- 
crease is passed on to the consumer, who, I feel, is more 
interested in this bill than the manufacturer. 

Mr. NEWTON. The original resolution was offered by our 
floor leader, the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trrson]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not this bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, how does the time 
stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sum- 
NERS] has 1 hour and 6 minutes and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri 1 hour and 7 minutes, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Brack]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I am going to read now from the hearings had 
before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee upon 
the Tilson resolution, and the speaker is Mr. Hooyer, I read: 


It has been suggested that our industries should themselves collec- 
tively bargain to establish fair prices. x 

This also raises grave questions as to whether we wish these controls 
to become fixed in international life, and probably involves also Gov- 
ernment supervision of their bargains. Alternatively, it has been sug- 
gested that we might set up such combinations in our own country over 
materials which we control, either singly or jointly, with one or two 
other major producers, thus getting our share of the profits in this 
game, Any such policy- would not only involve us in a thousand fric- 
tions in international relations, but we would have done injustice to 
others. 

In my own mind I reject all these suggestions. 


That is Mr. Hoover before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce a short while ago. Here is Mr. Hoover on 
this bill. I read: 


I am glad to lend the support of the views of the department and 
myself to those put forward by the agricultural associations and the 
manufacturers to the principles of the bill. 


Before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
he was against it. Now, because the agricultural associations 
want it, he is for it. 

Papers of the rubber traders have been against artificial 
regulation of rubber prices. I will insert some of these state- 
ments in the RECORD: 


DIVORCING GOVERNMENT FROM BUSINESS 
[From the India Rubber World] 


Less government in business, forestalling meddlesome legislation, 
freedom from interfering commissions, decreasing dependence upon 
courts, and the removal of common causes of litigation are the out- 
standing advantages now accruing to industry through the setting up 
of standards of production, materials, manufacturing, and merchan- 
dising methods by over 250 national organizations. Business is learn- 
ing at last how to police itself, instead of referring to others manifestly 
incapable of settling technical disputes or mooted questions between 
buyers and sellers or shop owners and employees. 

No one appreciates the movement to have industry settle its own 
affairs without recourse to the courts more than the progressive jurist. 
None better than he realizes the folly of costly lawsuits hinging, for 
instance, on the interpretation of such loose phrases as all material 
Shall be of the best commercial quality" and good workmanship shall 
be required throughout.” But when industry establishes definite codes 
and precise criteria covering all conditions that may occasion debate, 
courts will have small patience with terms so vague; and more likely 
than not many a future action will be decided not so much on hypothe- 
ses and technicalities as upon proofs adduced as to whether standard 
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practice with the force and virtue of the law of the land was fairly The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton] referred to 


upheld or willfully ignored. 

The rubber industry has had more than its share of unnecessary 
legislation and litigation. To its credit it can be said that it has done 
a great deal toward improving conditions, especially in promoting 
standardization and simplification and effecting more efficient distri- 
bution; but much yet remains to be done before the goal can be 
reached where industrial agencies will supersede courts and legislatures 
in solving industrial problems. In the tire field alone, if standardiza- 
tion is to be secured and economical production furthered, it is neces- 
sary for automobile manufacturers to give the tire manufacturers much 
more cooperation in determining specifications, methods of test, nomen- 
elature, and dimensions of tire equipment. 


Here is the statement of Colonel Donovan, of the Department 
of Justice, speaking at a dinner of the Rubber Association in 
New York this year. I read: 


Now, there are those to-day—some who advocate a modification of 
our antitrust law. Too often those who advocate that modification 
have no appreciation of what the modification should be, no under- 
standing of the manner in which it sbould be brought about, and no 
recognition of the consequences which would flow. Men of affairs and 
economists tell us that we are right in the midst of an economic 
transition. If that be true, then it is the worst time in which to have 
legislation, because if you have legislation before you know where 
your tendency is going to take you, trouble is bound to result, 

Some time ago President Coolidge pointed out that our prosperity 
is not due to regulation; that it has been based upon the principle 
that human welfare can best be preserved by insisting upon personal 
initiative rather than by resorting to governmental regulation and 
participation. 


There is Colonel Donovan, of the Department of Justice, 
the man who has charge of just such situations as this, speak- 
ing to the Rubber Association against legislation of this kind. 

Then President Francis R. Henderson, of the New York 
‘Rubber Exchange, speaking in February of this year, said: 


The new year has, so far, indicated that we are approaching a freer 
market for the world’s rubber. I mean by this that there is every 
indication that we will soon return to a market dominated by economic 
laws rather than by Government regulations. 


Here are the trade papers speaking about the possibilities 
of the restriction being upon us, speaking of the possibilities of 
the rubber supply, all indicating a lower price on crude rubber: 

[From the India Rubber and Tire Review] 

The 1928 consumption will not exceed production—stocks in February 

in United States, 110,000 tons; London, 70,000 tons. 


United States will only use 390,000 tons. 
World's production will be 600,000 tous. 


this chart, showing a peak price of $1.20. There were not 50 
tons of rubber sold on that day at that price. 

Here the pool is pegging the price of 42 cents a pound, bring- 
ing it above normal, It is said that they have lost money, but 
they have not cut prices in 1927 on tires. They are going to 
muke up on tire prices what apparently they lose in marketing 
crude rubber. 

Since the end of December last crude rubber has declined 
from about 42 cents to around 22% cents a pound, approxi- 
mately 46 per cent. This drop in the commodity has led to 
belief that tire prices would inevitably be cut, and that rubber 
companies would suffer accordingly. 

The consensus in the industry, however, seems to be that 
tire prices will not be cut during the first half of the year. 

What happened here when the British restrictions went into 
effect? Our manufacturers wanted the British manufacturers 
to sell more cheaply, and with the workmen of the East to 
work for less money, and they refused to buy. The speculators 
with foresight bought the rubber and gouged the manufacturers. 
That is the cause of the increased price. In 1926 after Hoover's 
protest the average price was higher than in 1925. In 1925 
the rubber manufacturers made more money than they ever 
made, but the laborers in the rubber-tire plants got no increase 
in their wages. The average price of rubber in 1925 was 48.36 
cents a pound and in 1926, after the Tilson resolution, the 
average was 54.63 cents a pound and in 1926 there was about 
17,000 more tons imported. 

The rubber manufacturers have made enormous sums since 
restriction. 

E. G. Holt gives the following table of dividends in rubber 
companies in first year of restriction and in 1925: 

Dividends paid shareholders in rubber corporations 


Cash: 
:::: — . . ͤ — $11, 172, 000 
Re * SS Sis ENED 8 33, 083, 000 
ock: 
E Lae ER NTE E a e ESS AB ea E Mata a K 8, 052, 000 
tL ys HERO GE a ee Tae ess 1, 170, 000 


Notice how the income of our rubber industry has grown since 
restriction : 
(India Rubber World, E. G. Holt, chief rubber division, Department of 
Commerce) 
Income of rubber manufacturers companies 


Gross income: 
92 


7, 


$637, 846, 000 
~.-- 1, 469, 746. 000 


7 . pees 96, 460, 000 

fee Se ee thE Ry 2 SRE ES 109, 024, 000 
Corporations filing returns (capital stock tar) 

Tes PUA ah ae — — — 657 


From the Rubber Age, Mar. 25, 1928] 
Sales and profits of the fire largest rubber manusacturing companies 
(Profits shown are alter interest and other charges, but before preferred dividends or reserves) 


Without deduction of reserves taken into income account. 
? Does not include $6,000,000 profit from plantations. 
Does not include $4,000,000 profit from plantations. 


Firestone fiscal year ends Oct. 31. Fisk fiscal 
Covers 14 months, due to change in fiscal year 


Over here on this chart we have $297,000,000 given as what 
the British rubber planters got through profits by restriction. 
That is not so. That is what the British rubber planters got 
for their rubber in 1925. Mr. Hoover stated before the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee that the British rubber planters in 
1925 got $650,000,000. That was not so, because his own 
department’s report for that year indicated that ail the rubber 
brought over only came to $429,000,000. It seems to me that 
the great god Hoover, like the god Achilles, has a weak heel— 
a rubber heel. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 


LXIX——378 


year ended Oct. 31 until 1927, when it was changed to correspond with calendar year. 


Mr. BLACK of New York. No; I have no time to yield. 
Unlike rubber, I am unyielding. Here is a great American tire 
plant which stands behind our tariff wall of 10 per cent on 
tires but does not like the English tariff of 3344 per cent on 
tires, So this great and patriotic rubber plant, whose flag is 
the long green, studded with dollar signs, went to Great Britain 
and put up a plant over there, and here is what they say 
to the British, this being an American firm in the Rubber Age 
for August, 1927: 

It is the intention of the company to purchase, as far as possible, 
all the equipment and requirements of the factory from British manu- 
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facturers and to make the company a truly British one, employing 
as much British labor as possible. x 


Those are the fellows who are protesting against this British 
monopoly, yet they go over there to take advantage of it. We 
got rid of one monopoly by good sense by British planters, and 
the British gave in to natural economic laws. However, in 
this country we want to create another monopoly, because some 
people are never satisfied unless some kind of a monopoly is 
gouging them, particularly an American. In 1925 the value of 
the rubber production in this country was $1,225,000,000. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. No. The rubber workers got 
$1,090,000. The value of the rubber production here was over 
a billion dollars while the workers in the rubber factories got 
$1,090,000. That was 31 per cent of the value of production 
over the year 1923. They increased the production value by 
31 per cent, but did they increase what the laborers got? They 
did inerease it $8,000,000, but that was for the purpose of 
taking care of 4,000 more laborers. 


[From the Rubber Age—July 10, 1927] 


1925 CENSUS REVEALS RUBBER-TRADE GROWTH—-FINAL REPORT OF CENSUS 
BUREAU SHOWS JUMP OF 31 PER CBNT IN RUBBER INDUSTRY OVER 1923-— 
PRODUCTS VALUED OVER $1,000,000,000—498 PLANTS IN UNITED STATES 


The final report of the Bureau of the Census covering a summary of 
all rubber manufacturers and their products in the United States in 
1925 has just been issued. 

From the present report it appears that the wholesale value of 
rubber products in 1925 totaled $1,255,414,112, or an Increase of 31 
per cent over the value of products manufactured in 1923, and an 
increase of 317 per cent over products manufactured in 1914. The 
census of 1925 covers 498 rubber factories employing 141,121 workers 
whose total wages amounted to $190,562,920. This compares with the 
census of 1923 when 529 factories were listed, employing 137,868 
workmen whose total wages were $182,084,056, 


I am glad to see that the distinguished Speaker of the House 
has just come in, because Mr. Hoover has been claiming a lot 
of credit for the great interest in this rnbber proposition. Now, 
away back when it started the man who really called attention 
to it, if there is any credit to be given for it, was the dis- 
tinguished Speaker of this House. Hoover came along a little 
late, when he got ideas of being President and when he became 
anti-British, but the Speaker of the House saw the thing away 
in advance of the distinguished gentleman now in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. [Applause.] 

We have had gouging American rubber pools before. The 
first was known as the New York Trading Co.: 
[From the India Rubber World, October 1, 1922] 

In 1880 several of the larger rubber-goods manufacturers formed the 
New York Trading Co. to buy and sell crude rubber. The capital 
was $100,000, yet, within a period of five years, $1,000,000 was paid 
in dividends. During that time no one outside the group controlling 
this close corporation scarcely knew of its existence. Each of the 
member firms bought and sold rubber supposedly for its own account, 
but actually for the account of the New York Trading Co. In this 
way it was able to hold a remarkable control over market prices. 
That combination “in restraint of trade“ was perhaps the nearest 
approach to monopoly that bas ever been experienced in the rubber 
trade and it certainly exercised a control over a longer period than 
any individual or corporation bas ever been able to effect. Such a 
condition would scarcely be possible at the present time because of 
the legislation, even though such purchasers were bona fide buyers and 
not speculators. 


There is no necessity for this thing, whether the British 
remove the restrictions or not. American interests control 
200.000 acres in the Rast, and I quote this from the India Rub- 
ber World of January 1, 1928: 


It is confidently predicted that within but a few years American in- 
terests will control sufficient production to preclude the chance of 
either rubber shortage or adverse price regulations. 


Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield there? 
Mr. BLACK of New York. No; I can not yield. This is from 
the Indian Rubber World of February, 1928: 


Countries not under British flag produced one-third rubber in 1922 
but will produce over one-half in 1928. 


The United States used 63.8 of the world's rubber in 1927, 
and we will use 63.5 in 1928. Non-British rubber in 1928 will be 
over 50 per cent of world’s rubber. We had 110,000 tons on 
hand in January, which would take care of one-fourth of our 
requirements. 

And that is what has happened to the British rubber monop- 
oly. The Dutch have come in and have taken away their 
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market. Another thing that has happened to them is that the 
planters made so much money that they were able to invest in 
other plantations and increase their supply of rubber. The 
British in 1927 got $300.000,000 less for their exports than they 
did in 1926, althongh they exported 60,000 more tons in 1927 
than in 1926. The American crude rubber bill in 1927 was 
$166,000,000 less than in 1926, but the imports were 13,400,000 
tons greater. 


The Times Trade and Engineering Supplement (London, February 
11), commenting on the announcement, states: 

This means that the failure of the restriction scheme is now offi- 
cially recognized. * * The scheme failed solely because it ignored 
the fact that rubber is not a British monopoly and that any reduction 
in the British output might be offset by increased foreign output.” 

The Economist (London, February 11) welcomes the inquiry with 
the following statement: 

“Various changes have been made [in the scheme] from time to 
time, but the general effect has been to stereotype British production at 
a level which, taken over the five years of the scheme's existence, shows 
little change from that of the years 1920 to 1922, an Increase in world 
demand over the same period of about 55 per cent having been taken 
up by Increased output on the part of producers outside the Empire. 
As the British Empire last year produced only 4914 per cent of the 
world’s rubber, as compared with an average of 72 per cent in 1920- 
1922, the maintenance of restriction in an effective form has tended to 
entail growing hardship on many producers, and as recently as the last 
three months numerous estates in Malaya have suffered curtailments of 
their assessments averaging from 15 to 20 per cent.” 

The London Statist (February 11) says: 

“There can be no doubt that those responsible for the reenactment 
of restriction on present lines have brought about a most difficult situ- 
ation, and one from which it will not be easy to extricate the British 
plantation industry. This, apparently, has now been realized by the 
Government, and an announcement has been made this week upon 
which it is scarcely necessary to comment. Into it can only be read 
a growing uneasiness on the part of the Government regarding the 
working of restriction.” 

The Government announcement also excited the Malayan press to 
make strong pertinent comments. 

The Straits Times, always a stalwart champion of restriction, advises 
calmness, declaring that if restriction goes, it will be a comfortably 
long time dying. 

The Singapore Free Press expresses the hope that the committee 
will not report too hastily, and is pessimistic as to the possibility of 
reaching any agreement with the Dutch. 

The antirestrictionist viewpoint is supported by the Penang Gazette, 
which argues that the producing industry retains sufficient vitality to 
rehabilitate itself in open competition, It suggests that it were better 
that a number of weak plantations failed now rather than that a con- 
tinuance of the present economic policy eventually dragged down the 
weak and the strong together. 

In Ceylon it is reported that a motion introduced in the Ceylon 
Legislature recommends to the government the urgent desirability of 
acceding to the general opinion of local rubber interests in removing 
the rubber restriction measures. 


There is another thing about it that the distinguished statis- 
tician of the Republican Party, Mr. Newton, overlooked and 
that is this, that the cost of crude rubber has been less than 
the cost of raw materials used in practically every other line 
of manufacture. That has been demonstrated by the charts 
prepared by the rubber exchange. The rubber curve is much 
lower all the way through than the curve of other crude costs. 
The rabber industry paid 72.99 for its materials in 1925 as 
against 73.05 paid by other industries. The rubber companies’ 
profits were 8.98 as against 6.74 for other industries. 

Now, it is very plain to me that this pool is either legal or 
illegal. If it is illegal we are only the legislative branch of the 
Government. We do not run grand juries and we do not make 
indictments or anything like that. If it is illegal this question 
does not belong here; it belongs somewhere else. If it is illegal 
we should not be called upon to give these gentleman a legisla- 
tive immunity bath. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. TILSox ]. [Applanse.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, announcement was made yes- 
terday by the British Prime Minister in the House of Commons 
that the British rubber monopoly would be brought to an end 
on November 1 next. I consider this an event of great impor- 
tance in world trade. In considering this proposition I think 
honor ought to be given where honor is due. It seems to me 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Back, who has just 
taken his seat, has strained a point in trying to discredit the 
Secretary of Commerce for what he has done in this matter. On 
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the contrary, I think the Secretary of Commerce is due the 
thanks and gratitude of the people of the entire country and of 
the world for what he has done. [Applause.] 

You will recall that in January, 1923, Secretary Hoover in 
strong terms called public attention to the growing action of 
various foreign governments creating by legislation monopolies 
in raw materials upon which we in the United States were de- 
pendent by imports. You will recollect that he unceasingly 
brought this matter before the American and world public as not 
only a drive against the American consumer but as a world 
danger. At that time these government monopolies had been 
created in eight or nine important commodities and prices were 
being lifted against the American consumer, Several other such 
commodities were under consideration for similar organization. 

The rubber monopoly became the most successful of these at- 
tempts to hold up artificial prices against the consumers of the 
world, more particularly ourselves since we consume 75 per cent 
of the rubber of the world, and prices advanced from 36 cents 
a pound, which was announced by the monopoly as a fair price, 
to as high as $1.21 a pound. 

After conferring with Mr. Hoover as to what the situation was 
and what might be done, I introduced a resolution, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
That great committee, through a series of public hearings, gave 
material assistance to the organization set up by Secretary 
Hoover to combat this situation. It was a serious situation, be- 
cause we import 900,000,000 pounds of rubber annually, and this 
excessive price meant a drain on our consumers of $600,000,000 
a year even over and above the so-called fair price. As a matter 
of fact, at the so-called fair price we would have paid approxi- 
mately $300,000,000 for our annual rubber supply, whereas we 
actually did pay $508,000,000 in 1926—a total of nearly $300,- 
000.000 in excess of the fair price, and even the fair price was 
high enough to give an assured profit to the grower. 

The campaign organized against rubber monopolies by which 
the American consumer and manufacturer joined in conserva- 
tion and the use of substitutes, relieved this situation and the 
price soon fell to 40 cents per pound, and to-day there is an 
abundance of rubber at 25 cents a pound or less. 

This action was of more widespread importance than even the 
immediate great savings to our farmers, our workmen, and our 
public, who are now realizing a reduction of nearly 40 per cent 
in the cost of their automobile tires. The example in the case 
of rubber has served as a solemn warning against the forma- 
tion of new organizations of this kind. Bureaucratic price- 
fixing devices have proved a failure even under most favorable 
conditions, It should be a warning against all attempts to set 
up such activities in the future. 

The world discussion which was brought out as the result 
of the resistance initiated by Secretary Hooyer to the activities 
of the rubber control had material influence on the resolutions 
of the International Economic Conference in Geneva last May 
by which the members of that conference unanimously expressed 
their sentiments against such organizations. As I said at the 
outset, the consumers of the United States and of the world at 
large owe Secretary Hoover a debt of gratitude for the reso- 
lute leadership he took in the fight to free international trade 
from one of the most threatening devices. 

In considering the resolution introduced by me the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House held ex- 
tended and illuminating hearings, and finally, through the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newron], who has discussed the 
question this afternoon, submitted a report, giving a great deal 
of very valuable information, 

The effect of the hearings and of the entire attack upon the 
rubber combination was that the price of rubber was very mate- 
rially reduced. The people in this country who use rubber 
were being mulcted, I might say, or at least they were being 
compelled to pay many hundreds of millions of dollars beyond a 
fair price. As a direct result of the efforts of Mr. Hoover and 
others in connection with the matter, the price was brought 
down to what may be considered and has been admitted to be 
a fair price. The charts exhibited here tell the story, 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield for one brief 
question? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman tell the members of the 
committee what effect the use of balloon tires had upon the 
demand for rubber? 

Mr. TILSON. I presume that if it took a little more rubber 
to manufacture balloon tires this would naturally increase the 
demand and would have a tendency to increase the price. 

Mr. CELLER. Is not that one of the reasons for the abrupt 
rise in price as shown on that chart? 
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Mr. TILSON. I could not accept that statement entirely. 
Other elements entered into it. 


Mr. COHEN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TILSON. Yes. 
Mr. COHEN. Is it not the fact that balloon tires ran two 


or three times as long as the smaller tires? 

Mr. TILSON. The statement of the gentleman from New 
York is probably correct. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
question? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. In view of the good work that the 
Secretary of Commerce has done, does not the distinguished 
lender think the best thing to do is to just let this situation 
rest like it is? 

Mr. TILSON. No. Whether this importing combination may 
or may not be doing an illegal thing, I believe, in view of what 
has happened, there should be a legal method by which the 
attack on such foreign combines can be carried further if 
necessary. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. This announcement about November 1, of 
course, is good in prospect, but we will not be in session in 
November. 

Mr. TILSON. And we do not know who may be Prime Min- 
ister of England at that time or whether the announcement as 
to November 1 will go into effect. If it is done and the com- 
bination is done away with, no harm whatever will have been 
done by the passage of this bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And the Congress will not be in session 
in November. 

Mr. TILSON. No; our Congress will probably not meet until 
December, so that in view of all these facts, it seems to me 
this bill ought to be passed so that we may have this weapon 
in hand ready for use. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Luce, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 8927) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to promote export trade, and for 
other purposes,” approved April 10, 1918, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


M’'NARY-HAUGEN BILL 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, an examination of the RECORD 
discloses that the permission granted to file minority views was 
personal to two members of the committee and was with respect 
to the bill H. R. 7940, which has been reintroduced as II. R. 
12687. I now ask unanimous consent that any member of the 
minority on the committee may be granted five legislative days 
within which to file minority views on the bill H. R. 12687. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

MINORITY VIEWS ON KH. R. 11411 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that as a member of the Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing I may have five legislative days within which to file minority 
views on the bill H, R. 11411. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


FLOOD LEGISLATION 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
— to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the flood control 

ill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House. Since the bill known as the Jones flood control 
bill passed the Senate I have received a number of letters and 
telegrams urging me to support the measure. I heard from the 
Governor of Missouri, other public officials, and business men. 
The letters indicate there is some doubt in the minds of 
some people as to the attitude of members of the Missouri 
delegation in the House on flood-control legislation. Why such 
a doubt should exist, if it does exist, is beyond me to compre- 
hend. I made inquiry of other members of the Missouri dele- 
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gation and am informed they too received numerous letters 
along this line. 

The Missouri delegation, both in the House and Senate, has 
been active since the flood in its demand for adequate legisla- 
tion of this character. Senator Hawes, as a member of the 
Commerce Committee of the Senate, assumed a prominent part 
in framing the amended Jones bill. Senator JAMes A. REED 
made every effort to convince the President an extra session of 
Congress should be called last spring and from that time on 
has urged the passage of a real flood control bill. 

As to the Members of the Missouri delegation, all have 
anxiously awaited an opportunity to vote on the subject, and 
it is my opinion the bill will receive the support of the 16 Mem- 
bers from my State on the final roll call. I do not know of a 
Member who is opposed to the bill. 

Naturally, I want to see the best bill that can be passed 
sent to the President. When the Jones bill came from the 
Senate, I suggested it would be well if the measure was taken 
from the Speaker’s table and passed, but others insisted the 
committee desired to consider proposed amendments which 
would make it more liberal, 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Netson]. who is a member 
of the Flood Control Committee, said there was room for im- 
provement. He is well informed on the subject and devoted 
months of his time, night and day, assisting to work out a 
bill that would accomplish the desired results. The House 
committee is to be commended because it has reported the 
Jones bill with amendments, which makes it a much improved 
measure than the one that passed the Senate. 

The President comes in at the eleventh hour and asks for 
further amendments. I sincerely hope the committee will make 
such changes as will satisfy the President and the Rules Com- 
mittee will bring in a rule which will enable the House to 
consider the bill next week. We have waited nearly a year, 
and there should be no further delay. 

While the high water did not cause any damage to my home 
city, St. Louis, we are to-day affected by the flood, because our 
merchants have lost a market of millions of people. Our fac- 
tories are feeling the loss of the purchasing power of the people 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

As I told the Flood Control Committee months ago, the people 
of St. Louis want to see a bill passed which will provide im- 
provements that will prevent a recurrence of this great disaster. 
Further, they are demanding that the Federal Government 
shoulder the entire financial obligations, as they know full 
well the people of the valley have no funds to meet any portion 
of the cost. x 

There should be one responsibility, as the report of the House 
committee suggests, and I have always contended that the re- 
sponsibility rests with the Government. 

I heard the distinguished Speaker of the House say at the 
flood-control conference in Chicago that he was anxious to see 
two bills passed as soon as Congress conyened. One was a 
flood control bill and the other awarding the Congressional 
Medal of Honor to Col. Charles Lindbergh. When Congress 
convened I introduced a bill now Public law No. 1, of the 
Seventieth Congress, awarding the Congressional Medal of Honor 
to Colonel Lindbergh. I hope within a few days to cast my vote 
for and see a bill passed that will complete the Speaker's pro- 
gram, as announced at Chicago last summer, and my only regret 
is that the flood control bill was not passed early in December 
so it could have been recognized as Public law No. 2, of the 
Seventieth Congress. 

I will add as part of my remarks a copy of a letter I have 
written to the Governor of the State of Missouri. The letter 
follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3, 1928. 
Hon. SAM A. BAKER, 
Governor, Jefferson City, Mo. 

My DEAR GOVERNOR: I was mighty pleased to receive your letter of 
the 28th, acknowledged a few days ago. Since answering your com- 
munication I have become convinced from the tone of your letter, as well 
as a number of others I have since received on the same subject, that 
some one has sent a circular communication to the State which wonld 
tend to convey the impression that Members of Congress from Missouri, 
including myself, were not in favor of adequate flood legislation. 

Spenking for myself, I want to say that since last spring no Member 
of Congress has been more active in trying to secure not only an ade- 
quate flood protection law but also a bill granting some relief to the 
stricken people of the Mississippi Valley. 

Immediately after the flood I sent three telegrams to the President, 
urging an extra session of Congress so that flood legislation could be 
passed and the money taken from the $600,000,000 surplus which ex- 
isted at the time, but which, on July 1, was used toward the reduction 
of the public debt. 
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I attended the flood conference in Chicago and made every effort to 
start a movement to demand that the conference include in the resolu- 
tions adopted a request for an extra session of Congress. In that I 
found in the end I had the support of three men, Representative BYRNS, 
of Tennessee; Representative RAINEY, of Ilinois; and Representative 
ASWELL, of Louisiana. 

Most everyone else who attended that conference with whom I came 
in contact seemed to confine their efforts to making complimentary 
speeches in reference to the various public officials who were taking 
part in the conference and who had been active in reference to flood 
relief. Frankly, I will say the conference reminded me of a meeting 
of a mutual admiration society and if it accomplished anything I have 
been unable up to this time to discover it. 

While the Jones bill might be satisfactory to the Senate, it is not 
entirely satisfactory to me, but if in the end we can not secure better 
legislation, which would be of more benefit to the people of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, I will support the Jones bill. 

However, the House committee, which has been in session since last 
November, and before which I appeared in behalf of this legislation, 
on Saturday reported the Jones bill, with certain amendments, and 
it is my purpose to support these amendments and not try and pass 
the bill as it was approved by the Senate. 

The amended bill is a much better measure for the State of Missouri 
and other States in the valley than the one which passed the Senate, 
Under the terms of the Jones bill the civil engineers on the commis- 
sion could be appointed from the Army, but the House bill provides 
that they must be selected from civilian life. The amended bill further 
definitely provides for tributaries. It also creates a $5,000,000 emer- 
gency fund to be used anywhere and at any time, as well as a pro- 
vision for investigations and additional money for surveys. 

Congressman WILLIAM L. NeLsox, who represents the eighth dis- 
trict, which includes Jefferson City, is the Missouri member of the 
Flood Control Committee of the House, and is to be commended for 
his work in connection with the amended bill. I have cooperated with 
him and will continue to do so. Flood-control legislation has no more 
sincere friend In Congress than Mr. NELSON. 

I write at length because I desire you and others to know my atti- 
tude toward flood legislation, and I might also add that every Member 
of the House from Missouri has, like myself, anxiously awaited an 
opportunity to support a bill which would provide for adequate flood 
protection. 

With kind regards, sincerely yours, 
Jon x J. COCHRAN. 


THE LATE SENATOR ANDRIEUS A. JONES 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of an order, which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Mexico asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of an order, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That Sunday, the 15th of April, 1928, following the 
memorial services for Hon. WALTER W. Menn, be set apart for 
addresses on the life, character, and public services of the Hon. ANpRIBUS 
A. Jonas, late a Senator from the State of New Mexico. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

The order was agreed to. 


PATENT RIGHTS AT MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on patent rights issued by the 
Patent Office. 3 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, some Members of Congress, 
and some persons not members of Congress but interested in 
the general subject of development at Muscle Shoals, have 
expressed some concern about the constitutionality of the 
provisions of section 19 of the bill proposed by the Military 
Affairs Committee as a substitute for the Norris bill, which 
passed the Senate, 

I now propose to show very conclusively, I submit, that the 
provisions of section 19, relating to patent rights, is not only in 
harmony with existing law but is in several respects more 
liberal and therefore more favorable to the holders of patent 
rights than the general law itself. Prior to the passage of the 
act of June 25, 1910, which bestowed upon the holder of a 
patent a right of action in the Court of Claims against the 
Government for the use by the Government of any patent issued 
by the Patent Office of the United States, a patentee was wholly 
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without remedy. The Court of Claims could not entertain 
jurisdiction of an action for compensation unless the action 
was based on contract. The court of equity could not restrain 
by injunction the use by the Government of the patent, because 
the soyereign can not be sued and enjoined except in cases 
where the sovereign has expressly consented by statute to be 
sued. Hence, the result was that patentees were completely at 
the mercy of the Government in case the Government saw fit 
to use any patent device, process, or formula in regard to which 
a patent might have been issued out of the Patent Office. The 
general law is correctly stated at page 818 of 30 Cyc., as 
follows: 


* Right of Government to use invention: Although the consent of the 
owner of a patented device is not positively necessary in order to enable 
the United States Government to use the invention described in the 
letters patent, particularly in cases where it relates to the mode of 
construction of implements of warfare needed by the Government, it 
has no right to use a patented invention without compensation to the 
patentee. When it grants letters patent for a new invention or dis- 
covery in the arts, it confers upon the patentee an exclusive property in 
the patented invention which can not be appropriated or used by the 
Government itself, without just compensation, any more than it can 
appropriate or use without compensation land which has been patented 
to a private purchaser. Nevertheless, no injunction can be obtained 
against the Government or against an official acting for the Govern- 
ment unless expressly permitted by act of Congress, nor can suit be 
maintained against the Government for damages for the infringement. 
It is not liable to suits founded in tort. While compensation can be 
obtained by suit on an express or implied contract, this is the only 
method by which it may be obtained. 


The Constitution of the United States does not confer any 
patent rights, but only gives Congress the power to encourage 
the useful arts and sciences by guaranteeing to authors and in- 
ventors the exclusive use of their respective writings or inven- 
tions for a limited time. In the exercise of this power Con- 
gress has seen fit to confer this right of exclusive use under 
certain conditions and restrictions and limitations. It can not 
be denied that the sovereign which confers a right to a subject 
or to a citizen, may confer that right subject to conditions and 
limitations. A patent right is not a natural right such as is 
the right of life, liberty, or the pursuit of happiness. In fact 
a patent right does not stand in the same category as the right 
of ownership and possession to real estate or to tangible 
personal property, such as the products of the farm grown upon 
real estate. A patent right is a right created by statute, and 
while it is an absolute safe and secure right as against all 
citizens, no power in the Nation can restrain the strong arm 
of the Government itself in its power and right to use for itself 
the benefits of any patent that may have been issued by it. 

PATENT OFFICE OPEN TO PUBLIC 


The Patent Office contains no secrets, except as to pending ap- 
plications for patents. Patents which have been issued are sub- 
ject to public inspection. If any citizen sends to the Com- 
missioner of Patents a small fee of 10 cents, he may receive a 
descriptive copy of any patent that has ever been issued by the 
Patent Office. The benefit of the patent consists in protecting 
to the patentee the right of use for himself or of use for those 
and in those to whom the patentee may have assigned, in whole 
or in part, his exclusive rights. Hence, if any citizen can go 
to the Patent Office and see all of the records there, surely the 
Government, of which the Patent Office is a part, has access to 
all the information therein contained. Since the Government is 
not restrained in its use of information which it may possess, 
then the Government may use any patent and the Government 
out of a sense of justice and fairness gives to any patentee the 
right to bring an action in the Court of Claims for compensa- 
tion on account of the use of such patent. 

UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 

The law as it stood prior to the act of June 25, 1910, is 
correctly stated and in comprehensive manner in the opinion 
of Mr. Justice Gray in the case of Belknap v. Schild (161 U. S. 
10; 40 Lawyers’ Ed. 599). 

The case of Crozier v. Krupp (224 U. S. 290; 56 Lawyers’ Ed. 
771) was decided April 8, 1912, and the unanimous opinion of 
the court was rendered by Chief Justice White holding that 
under the act of June 25, 1910, the sole and exclusive remedy 
of a patentee whose patent was used by the Government is 
an action in the Court of Claims for compensation. The follow- 
ing language of the court is quoted to illustrate that the 
Supreme Court of the United States indorsed the general views 
heretofore announced. 


In other words, the situation prior to the passage of the act of 
1910 was this: Where it was asserted that an officer of the Govern- 
ment bad infringed a patent right belonging to another—in other 
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words, had taken his property for the benefit of the Government— 
the power to sue the United States for redress did not obtain unless, 
from the proof, it was éstablished that a contract to pay could be 
implied; that is to say, that no right of action existed against the 
United States for a mere act of wrongdoing by its officers. Evidently 
inspired by the injustice of this rule as applied to rights of the charac- 
ter of those embraced by patents, because of the frequent possibility 
of their infringement by the acts of officers under circumstances which 
would not justify the implication of a contract, the intention of the 
statute to create a remedy for this condition is illustrated by the 
declaration in the title that the statute was enacted “to provide addi- 
tional protection for owners of patents.” To secure this end, in com- 
prehensive terms the statute provides that whenever an invention 
described in and covered by a patent of the United States “ shall 
hereafter be used by the United States without license of the owner 
thereof or lawful right to use the same, such owner may recoyer 
reasonable compensation for such use by suit in the Court of Claims.” 
That is to say, it adds to the right to sue the United States in the 
Court of Claims already conferred when contract relations exist, the 
right to sue even although no element of contract is present, 

And to render the power thus conferred efficacious the statute endows 
any owner of a patent with the right to establish contradictorily with 
the United States the truth of his belief that his rights have been, in 
whole or in part, appropriated by an officer of the United States; and 
if he does so establish such appropriation, that the United States 
shall be considered as having ratified the act of the officer and be 
treated as responsible pecuniarily for the consequences, These results 
of the statute are the obvious consequences of the power which it 
confers upon the patentee to seek redress in the Court of Claims for 
any injury which he asserts may have been inflicted upon him by the 
unwarranted use of his patented invention and the nature and character 
of the defenses which the statute prescribes may be made by the United 
States to such an action when brought. The adoption by the United 
States of the wrongful act of an officer is, of course, an adoption of the 
act when and as committed and causes such act of the officer to be, 
in virtue of the statute, a rightful appropriation by the Government, 
for which compensation is provided. In substance, therefore, in this 
ease, in view of the public nature of the subjects with which the 
patents in question are concerned and the undoubted authority of the 
United States as to such subjects to exert the power of eminent domain, 
the statute, looking at the substance of things, provides for the appro- 
priation of a license to use the inventions, the appropriation thus made 
being sanctioned by the means of compensation for which the statute 
provides, 


In the case of United States v. Farnham (240 U. S. 538, 
60 Lawyers’ Ed. 786) the court is again considering the general 
subject under review and reaffirmed the case of Crozier v. Krupp 
(224 U. S. 290) and a number of other cases cited and estab- 
lished beyond controversy the propositions herein announced. 

THE WAR POWER > 


Making application of the doctrines of the United States 
Supreme Court to section 19 of the pending bill, it will be 
observed that the Muscle Shoals corporation is declared to be an 
instrumentality and agency of the Government fòr the purpose 
of executing its constitutional powers. What constitutional 
powers are sought to be exerted by the bill? First and fore- 
most and manifestly, the war power is invoked. The war power 
is ever present and at all places. 

It is not merely a power that exists in time of war but it 
exists in time of peace to be ready for war, if war be inevitable. 
In fact, it may be equally, if not more important, that the Gov- 
ernment, through Congress, should have the power to exert the 
war power before the actual declaration of war than after such 
declaration. It might be too late to establish arsenals, muni- 
tion plants, navy yards after war is declared. The act of June 
3, 1916, giving to the President power to establish the project 
at Muscle Shoals was prior to any declaration of war. This 
Nation was no more involved in war on June 3, 1916, than it 
now is. It is indispensable as a part of the national defense 
program that the Government should be at all times in command 
of an adequate supply of nitrates with which to make explosives. 
These nitrates enter into gunpowder and into every other explo- 
sive charge. Without these explosives, rifles and cannons and 
bombs would be playthings; without these explosives armies and 
fleets would be useless; without these explosives airplanes and 
battleships and armored cruisers and submarines would be 
worse than idle toys. Hence Congress proclaims, as proposed 
by section 19, that in the operation of the Government properties 
at Muscle Shoals it is exercising the war power. 

Furthermore, Congress proclaims that in the project at Muscle 
Shoals it is exercising the right to regulate interstate commerce. 
It has been repeatedly declared that control of navigable streams, 
and the construction of navigation facilities, including dams and 
locks, are all incidental applications of the constitutional right to 
regulate interstate commerce. Since the corporation contem- 
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plated by the bill is proclaimed to be the agent and instrumen- 
tality of the Government, being the creature of the Government, 
being subject to be repealed at any time by the Government, it 
is in legal contemplation, the Goyernment itself. It is more 
truly the Government than any Army officer, or any Navy offi- 
cer, or any officer of the Department of Agriculture, or of the 
Interior Department, or of the Department of Commerce. Such 
officer is primarily a natural person and has an existence inde- 
pendent of that of the Government of the United States. But 
this corporation created to operate the Government properties 
at Muscle Shoals, to keep the Government prepared for war in 
its own defense, is declared to be created for the sole and ex- 
press purpose of carrying out the constitutional powers of the 
Government to maintain itself ready to defend in war its very 
existence. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS—EXPORT TRADE 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that those 
who have spoken to-day on the bill and those who speak to- 
morrow may have leave to revise and extend their remarks in 
the Itecorp on the bill for five days after the conclusion of the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that all Members of the House who speak on the 
bill and others who may desire may have five legislative days 
to extend their remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr, Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
know of no bill that we have considered on the floor of this 
House for the past seven years that contained more concealed 
dynamite than this bill, H. R. 8927. It is understood that we 
now have a rubber combination or monopoly known as the 
American rubber pool, controlling the importation and price 
of rubber. It is my belief that this monopoly has been and 
is operating absolutely without regard to Federal laws. In its 
operations for the past few years those interested in and con- 
trolling this monopoly have been able to make millions at the 
expense of the independent manufacturers and consumers of 
rubber goods. I believe further that if the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and those who are intrusted with the enforcement of the 
Federal laws governing combinations and monopolies would per- 
form their duties we would now have a number of these parties 
on their way to the Federal prison. This bill, as I see it, pro- 
poses to accomplish two or three things, first to legalize an 
illegal combination or monopoly now operating without con- 
science or any regard for the law; second, will place the com- 
bination in a position whereby they may be able to continue 
to speculate and manipulate without the fear of the interference 
of the law; third, to save their own skins inasmuch as they 
have been caught at their own game. 

It is generally agreed that 30 cents is a fair price for rubber; 
to-day rubber is selling for about 21 cents or about 9 cents per 
pound below the fair price when the price of rubber was soar- 
ing from 21 cents to the peak price of $1.21 and even there- 
after when the price commenced to decline we did not hear 
these big boys crying out for a legalized monopoly to help them 
whip a foreign combination. They were perfectly satisfied 
with the way they were playing the game and with the income 
of their millions at the expense of the consumers of rubber, 
but now because of several legitimate reasons, the price of 
rubber has declined far below their expectations, and they 
having been caught with about 65,000 tons of rubber at a price 
of around 40 cents per pound, they are very much disturbed 
about a foreign monopoly and the great American consuming 
public. Is it a fact, my friends, that they are seriously con- 
cerned about the fellow who has to buy automobile tires or 
are they concerned about having the Federal Government be- 
hind this great American combination and to haye this 
monopoly legalized to do the very thing that this Government 
and the American people have been trying to regulate and 
control since the foundation of this Government? 

Because of the speculation on the part of this American 
combination and because of the restriction under the Steven- 
son Act, prices were forced so high that it caused an over- 
production of rubber and now that Mr. Firestone, Henry Ford, 
and others having planted millions of acres in rubber-producing 
trees that will soon be coming on the market, naturally, the 
price is coming down. Now, therefore, the cry goes up by cer- 
tain Members of Congress who seem to be ready at all times to 
represent special interest at the expense of the great masses. 
“ Give us a legalized American monopoly for certain American 
citizens so that they can use, if needs be, illegal methods in 
bucking a foreign monopoly for the benefit of our American 
consumers.” Why the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEW- 
TON] is bold to say that he is not concerned about or interested 
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in this monopoly that he proposes to legalize under his bill 
but he is worried about the American consumer, especially the 
farmer. When has the gentleman from Minnesota become so 
interested in and sympathetic toward the farmer as to be 
able to stand upon the floor of this House and in his pleadings 
shed tears resembling the flow of the great Mississippi? 

He has been an outstanding leader against all farm relief 
legislation which has been proposed in Congress for the last 
few years to put farmers in the control of their own business 
and on an equality with other industries. Gentlemen who are 
so concerned about the passage of their legislation and the con- 
sumers should be frank and fair in their statement. Some days 
ago the rubber pool put up about $60,000,000, getting ready to 
operate under the gentleman’s bill. Immediately rubber ad“ 
vanced about 2 cents per pound, in the meantime the announce- 
ment was made that the restrictions now enforced to control 
the price of rubber in Great Britain would be withdrawn about 
November 1, and immediately the price of rubber declined. On 
April 5 the directors of the United States Rubber Co. failed to 
pay their usual quarterly dividend of $2 per share on their 
8 per cent preferred stock due at this time, making a statement 
that the payment was deferred because of the losses on their 
stock of crude rubber on account of the decline in prices. 

Inasmuch as rubber has declined from $1.21 to about 25 
cents a pound, the proponents of this legislation should be 
prepared to insert in the Recorp a statement showing that this 
great American rubber monopoly has given the benefit of this 
tremendous decline to the consumers of rubber and rubber tires. 

They have failed to do it and I believe that it will be impos- 
sible for them to do it. They have included in this bill potash 
and sisal, but, of course, this is a joke and is done for the 
purpose of securing the indorsement of farmers and yotes for 
the bill. This part of the bill as stated by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] is simply a window dressing. The 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hersey] in his speech acknowl- 
edged the fact that we have an American Fertilizer Trust con- 
trolling and fixing the price of potash and nitrates in America. 
Yet, he is more interested in legalizing a similar combination to 
fix and control the price of rubber than he is in having these 
American combinations investigated and placed in Federal 
prison because of their highway robbery in manipulating and 
fixing prices, thereby robbing the American farmers. If these 
gentlemen are interested in the farmers of America they should 
be advocating legislation that would develop the potash beds of 
America and that would turn Muscle Shoals into a fertilizer 
plant in competition to these trusts that he speaks about and 
which would be in the interest of the farmer. 

The gentleman from Minnesota speaks of the monopolistic 
control of the Chilean Government over the great acres of the 
nitrate beds in Chile, yet the Congress for the past 10 years 
has refused to turn Muscle Shoals into a fertilizer plant thereby 
forcing farmers to pay to the Chilean Government from $10 
to $12 tax on every ton of nitrate imported from Chile, to say 
nothing of the extra freights. More than that, as stated by 
the gentleman from Maine, inasmuch as W. R. Grace & Co., 
du Pont, and about two other concerns, some of them being 
part owners of the Chilean nitrate beds, having a monopoly 
on the importation of practically all of the nitrates imported 
from Chile, they have been able to fix the price to the American 
farmer regardless of the Chilean Government. 

Last July, 1927, the restrictions on competition on Chilean 
nitrates were removed, and nitrates that had been selling from 
$50 to $60 per ton prior to that time declined to $40 and $42 
per ton f. o. b. Southern ports. Now that the fertilizer season 
is on, and farmers—my cotton farmers of the South—being at 
the mercy of these American combinations that you propose to 
legalize under this bill, have advanced the price to $48 and $55 
per ton to farmers. 

Farmers in the South are compelled to buy Chilean nitrates 
through the agents representing these American monopolies, 
regardless of the price, because it is the only successful weapon 
that we have to combat the cotton-boll weevil in the South; 
yet when we proposed legislation last fall to place the cotton 
farmer in a position whereby he would be able to take off the 
surplus, when blessed with one that always fixes the price on 
the whole crop and usually at a price below the cost of pro- 
duction, the gentleman from Minnesota, and practically every 
man favoring this legislation, raised a rough-house and voted 
against the farmers’ surplus control bill. 

It is useless at this time to speak of the helpless and hopeless 
condition of the American farmer, his helpless and hopeless 
condition is an open book to every Member of this Congress. 

Within the next few days we hope to bring on the floor of 
this House a farm relief bill, and I expect to watch with a 
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great deal of interest the maneuvers and the votes cast on 
this legislation by the proponents of this bill who are crying 
now in mournful tones for the American consumer and farmer. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 11133) making 
appropriations for the District of Columbia, with Senate amend- 
ments, disagree to the amendments of the Senate, and ask for a 
conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill, of which 
the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11133) making appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenues of such District for the fiseal year ending 
June 30. 1929, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SNELL. Reserying the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Nebraska if there are any important 
matters in the Senate amendments except the amendment affect- 
ing the fiscal policy of the District? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; there are several important amend- 
ments. It carries considerably over a million dollars more than 
it carried when it passed the House. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not want to instruct the conferees, but I 
feel that the House has gone on record several times on this 
matter of the fiscal policy, and if I understand the situation of 
the House now there is a large majority in favor of the existing 
policy of a contribution of $9,000,000. I wish the gentleman 
would not agree to change that policy unless he comes back to 
the House for a record vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no present intention of recommending 
any change in that policy. 

Mr. SNELL. I wanted to mention it because I know the 
House decided views along that line. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Reserving the right to object, let 
us get that statement a little bit more definite. As I under- 
stand, the gentleman agrees to bring back to the House an 
opportunity to vote affirmatively on the Senate amendment 
changing the $9,000,000 contribution to the 60-40 plan? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not making any agreement, and I do 
not think I should be asked to make one. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think the gentleman should be tied 
down to an agreement. He has given us assurance of his own 
views on the subject which will probably give the House an 
opportunity to vote on this proposition, but the conferees ought 
to have a full and free conference. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Every member of the con- 
ference committee on the part of the House—that I suppose is 
going to be upon it—is precisely of the same mind. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I am glad to hear that, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. Stuxos, Mr. Horapay, and Mr. GRIFFIN. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, the following leave of absence was 
granted: 

To Mr. CLARKE (at the request of Mr. Horz), for four days, 
on account of urgent business. 

To Mr. Bacon, for a few days, on account of important 
business. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

I. R. 6993. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent certain lands in Louisiana and Mississippi; 

II. R. 8725. An act to amend section 224 of the Judicial Code: 

H. R. 9137. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Cumberland River on the projected State 
highway between Lebanon and Hartsville and Gallatin near 
Hunters Point, in Wilson and Trousdale Counties, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 9147. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River, on 
the Jasper-Chattanooga road in Marion County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 9197. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
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maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River on 
the Knoxville-Maryville road in Knox County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 9198. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Tennessee River on the Paris Dover road in 
Henry and Stewart Counties, Tenn.; and 

H. R. 9199. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Cumberland River on the Dover-Clarksville 
road in Stewart County, Tenn. ; 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 1498. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Chesapeake Bay, and to fix the location of 
said bridge; and z 

S. 2549, An act providing for payment to the German Govern- 
ment of $461.59 in behalf of the heirs or representatives of 
the German nationals, John Adolf, Hermann Pegel, Franz Lip- 
fert, Albert Wittenburg, Karl Behr, and Hans Dechensreiter. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and T 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
April 6, 1928, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Friday, April 6, 1928, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

For the relief of the State of North Carolina (S. 3097). 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide for the transfer to the Department of the Interior 


of the public works functions of the Federal Government (H. R. 
8127). 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 
To amend the act entitled “An act to create the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation for the purpose of carrying out the mandate 
and purpose of Congress, as expressed in sections 201 and 500 


of the transportation act,” approved June 3, 1924 (H. R. 
10710). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
S. 2004. An act authorizing the paving of the Federal strip 
known as International Street, adjacent to Nogales, Ariz.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1138). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 12408. A bill authorizing custodians and acting cus- 
todians of Federal buildings to administer oaths of office to 
employees in the custodian service; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1139). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KOPP: Committee on Labor. H. R. 11141. A bill to 
require contractors and subcontractors engaged on public works 
of the United States to give certain preferences in the employ- 
ment of labor; without amendment (Rept. No. 1140). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 12687. A 
bill to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly 
marketing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of 
agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1141). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 1456. An 
act to authorize an appropriation for a road on the Zuni Indian 
Reservation, N. Mex.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1142). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. S. J. Res. 95. A 
joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to dis- 
pose of real property, located in Hernando County, Fla., known 
as the Brooksville Plant Introduction Garden, no longer required 
for plant-introduction purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
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1143). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. GAMBRILL: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 12348. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
the construction of a boathouse at the United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1144). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
11484. A bill authorizing a per capita payment to the Rosebud 
Sioux Indians, S. Dak.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1145). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9124) granting an increase of pension to Arthur 
F. Truitt; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 12612) for the relief of E. W. Gillespie; Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 12730) prescribing the 
procedure for forfeiture of vessels and vehicles under the cus- 
toms, navigation, and internal revenue laws; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 12731) to suppress fraudu- 
lent practices in the promotion or sale of stocks, bonds, and 
other securities sold or offered for sale within the District of 
Columbia; to register persons selling stocks, bonds, or other 
securities; and to provide punishment for the fraudulent or 
unauthorized sale of the same; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 12732) authorizing the 
purchase of lands for the Chippewa Indians, in the State of 
Minnesota; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 12733) to authorize the 
refund of certain taxes on distilled spirits; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 12734) providing for an air 
port for Burley, Idaho; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 12735) to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the northwest Louisiana game and fish preserve, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GREGORY: A bill (H. R. 12736) for the erection of 
a public building at the city of Princeton, State of Kentucky, 
and appropriating money therefor; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12737) for the erection of a public building 
at the city of Murray, State of Kentucky, and appropriating 
money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (II. R. 12738) to provide for the 
reinterment of bodies now interred in the grounds of St. Francis 
de Sales Church in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12739) to provide books and educational 
supplies free of charge to pupils of the public schools of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. STOBBS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 263) authoriz- 
ing the president and fellows of Harvard College to erect on 
public grounds in the District of Columbia a monument to 
Maj. Gen, Artemas Ward; to the Committee on the Library. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: ’ 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Mississippi, urg- 
ing the passage of the McNary-Haugen farm relief bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12740) granting a 
pension to Annie Corbitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12741) granting an increase of pension 
to Emma Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (H. R. 12742) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lana Titus; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 12748) for the relief of 
Albert Armstrong; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 12744) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sebastian Rettig; to the Committee on 
Pensions. P 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12745) 
granting a pension to Ellen J. Clark; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 12746) granting a 
pension to Mary C. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 12747) granting a pension to 
Mary Julia Thomas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GIF FORD: A bill (H. R. 12748) granting an increase 
of pension to Alice S. Holbrook; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (II. R. 12749) for the relief of the 
eee of Richard W. Meade, deceased; to the Committee on 

laims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bil (H. R. 12750) 
granting an increase of pension to Jane Elizabeth Carr; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 12751) for the relief of the 
Cold Spring Brewing Co., of Cold Spring, Minn., a corporation ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 12752) granting an 
increase of pension to Martha L. Mesurely; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil. (H. R. 12753) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Huls; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 12754) granting a pension to 
Ephraim Baptiste; to the Committee on Pensions, ; 

By Mr. MCREYNOLDS. A bill (H. R. 12755) for the relief 
of Blanche Burkhart Strange; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 12756) granting a pension to 
Martha Jane Owen Lambier; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12757) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan H. Mann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 12758) for the relief of 
Una May Arnold; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. PALMISANO: A bill (H. R. 12759) for the relief of 
the Sanford & Brooks Co. (Inc.); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 12760) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth A. Johnson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12761) granting an increase of pension to 
Ida L. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12762) granting an increase of pension to 
Rosamond T. Will; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 12763) granting a pension to 
Timothy Shea; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 12764) for the 
relief of Commander Chester G. Mayo; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 12765) for the relief of 
Laura E. Alexander; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12766) for the relief of Mattie D. Jacobs; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHITE of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 12767) granting 
x pension to Harriet E. Carter; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

6434. Resolution passed by the last meeting of the Takoma, 
D. C., Citizens Association, in regard to District appropriations; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

6435. Petition of the New York Patent Law Association, Mr. 
Orichton Clarke, secretary, transmitting copy of report and 
recommendations of the committee on copyrights of said asso- 
ciation; to the Committee on Patents. 

6436. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Elizabeth Wright and 
other citizens of Moundsville, Marshall County, W. Va., urging 
that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War 
pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the National Tribune 
in order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering 
veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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6487. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of voters of Charlevoix County, 
Mich., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
a Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6438. By Mr. BURTON: Resolution of Court Columbia No. 
104, Independent Order of Foresters, Cleveland, Ohio, at a 
meeting held March 26, 1928, indorsing the Dale-Lehlbach 
retirement bill (H. R. 25 and S. 1727); to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

6439. Also, resolution of I. L. A. Local No. 3, Cleveland, Ohio, 
indorsing the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (H. R. 25 and 
S. 1727); to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6440. By Mr. CASEY: Petition of citizens of Wilkes-Barre, 
Dallas, Shavertown, Kingston, and other cities and towns in 
Luzerne County, Pa., urging that immediate steps be taken to 
bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates as 
proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6441. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Lewis, of Shaver- 
town, Pa., and 548 other citizens of the twelfth congressional 
district protesting against House bill 78, Lankford Sunday 
observance bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6442. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of various citizens of 
Union County, III., urging that immediate steps be taken to 
bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates 
proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

6443. By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona, Petition indorsing 
legislation increasing pensions for Civil War veterans, their 
widows, and children; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6444. By Mr. ESTEP: Petition of the Bar Association of 
Allegheny County, J. S. Stadfeld, president, in opposition to 
House bill 1; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6445. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of residents of Bellingham, 
Wash., protesting against House bill 78; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

6446. Also, petition of residents of Snohomish County, Wash., 
protesting against the Sunday closing bill (H. R. 78); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6447, Also, petition of residents of Skagit County., Wash., 
protesting against the Lankford Sunday closing bill; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6448. By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition of Elizabeth Campbell 
and other residents of Onondaga County, N. Y., in favor of 
increase in pensions of Civil War veterans and their widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6449. By Mr. HASTINGS: Petition by citizens of Muskogee 
County, Okla., for action on a Civil War pension bill carrying 
the rates proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6450. By Mr. HOCH: Petition of Elizabeth J. Reed and two 
other citizens of Yates Center, Kans., urging that immediate 
steps be taken to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6451. Also, petition of F. L. Stone and 70 other voters of 
Parkeryille, Kans., urging that immediate steps be taken to 
bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6452. Also, petition of Mrs. F. P. Frost and 60 other voters 
of Eskridge, Kans., urging that immediate steps be taken to 
bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6453. By Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska: Petition signed by 
Hon. Wilbur F. Bryant, of Hartington, Nebr., together with 
over 100 other citizens of Cedar County, praying for the passage 
of legislation for the relief of the suffering Civil War veterans 
and widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6454. By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: Petition of E. E. Naylor 
and 56 others, of Peoria, III., for increase of pension for Civil 
War widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6455. Also, petition of Irene Hempstead and 24 others, of 
Peoria, III., for increase of pension; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6456. Also, petition of Edna S. Walker and 38 other citizens, 
of Peoria, III., for increase of pension for Civil War widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6457. By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: Petition of F. M. 
Cabler, H. O. Proctor, and 24 other citizens, of Ninnekah, 
Grady County, Okla., urging an immediate vote on the pro- 
posal to increase pensions for veterans of the Civil War and 
their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6458. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of various 
citizens of Centralia, Wash., urging pension increases for Civil 
War veterans and widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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6459. Also, petition of various citizens of Olympia, Wash., 
urging pension increases for surviyors of the Civil War and 
their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6460. Also, petition of Arthur Martin, of Littell, Wash., and 
54 other citizens of Lewis County, Wash., opposing compulsory 
Sunday observance legislation; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

6461. Also, petition of Frank Corpela and 22 other citizens, of 
Lewis County, Wash., opposing compulsory Sunday observance 
legislation ; tọ tħe Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6462. Also, petition of Andrew. Semmen and 43 other citizens 
of Cosmopolis, Wash., opposing compulsory Sunday observance 
legislation ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6463. Also, petition of A. G. Rockwell and 45 other citizens 
of Hoquiam, Wash., favoring pension increases for Civil War 
veterans and widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6464. Also, petition of Leighton V. Havens and 57 other citi- 
zens of Aberdeen, Wash., favoring pension increases for Civil 
war veterans and widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

6465. Also, petition of E. Murray and 33 other citizens of 
Aberdeen, Wash., opposing compulsory Sunday observance legis- 
lation ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6466. By Mr. KADING: Petition of citizens of Portage, Wis., 
favoring the passage of House bill 11410; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

6467. By Mr. KOPP: Petition signed by William Rankin: and 
seven other residents of Keokuk, Iowa, on behalf of increased 
pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of Civil War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

.6468. By Mr. KORELL: Petition of citizens of Portland, 
Oreg., urging increase in Civil War pensions; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6469. By Mrs. LANGLEY: Petition of magisterial district 
No. 8, in Kentucky, petitioning Congress to bring to a vote the 
Civil War pension bill carrying rates proposed by the National 
Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6470. By Mr. LYON: Petition of certain citizens of Columbus, 
New Hanover, and Brunswick Counties, N. C., advocating in- 
crease in pensions for veterans of the Civil War and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6471. By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Petition containing 61 names 
of the voters of St. Elmo, Hamilton County, Tenn., urging that 
immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pen- 
sion bill carrying the rates proposed by the National Tribune; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6472. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of numerous residents of Col- 
lins, N. Y., in favor of increased pensions for Civil War widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6473. By Mr. NELSON of Maine: Petition of some 20 citi- 
zens of Readfield, Me., urging that immediate steps be taken to 
bring to vote a Civil War pension bill for the relief of widows 
and veterans, with rates as proposed by the National Tribune; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6474. Also, petition of some 126 yoters of Gardiner, Me., urg- 
ing that immediate steps be taken to bring to vote a Civil War 
pension bill for the relief of widows and veterans, with rates 
as proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6475. Also, petition of some 125 residents of Skowhegan, Me., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to vote a Civil 
War pension bill for the relief of widows and veterans, with 
rates as proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

6476. Also, petition of some 140 residents of Chelsea, Me., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to vote a Civil 
War pension bill for the relief of widows and yeterans, with 
rates as proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6477. By Mr. NEWTON: Petition by Hon. Cornelius J. Me- 
Glogan, of St. Paul, and others, for remedy of unemployment 
by work upon public improvements, ete.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6478. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the National Parks 
Association, Washington, D. C., favoring the passage of the 
Wingo bill (H. R. 5729) ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

6479. By Mr. PRALL: Petition of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, petitioning Congress to take favorable 
action on the Hawes-Cooper bill, received from Mrs. William 
Henry Purdy, president New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 136 Park Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. V.; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

6480. Also, petition of the Hamilton Club, of Chicago, III., 
petitioning Congress to enact proper flood control measures to 
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be followed by appropriate legislation received March 30, 1928; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

6481. Also, petition of the Hamilton Club, Chicago, III., peti- 
tioning Congress to support the Navy program now pending; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

6482. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of Port Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, of Port Angeles, Wash., urging that a 25 per cent 
ad valorem tax on cedar shingles and lumber imported into the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

6483. Also, petition of Manhattan Broom Co., of New York 
City, urging the passage of the Hawes-Cooper bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor, 

6484. Also, petition of L. J. Lambert, of St. Paul, Minn., favor- 
ing the passage of the McSwain bill (H. R. 11756) to correct 
certain injustices in the promotion list of the Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

6485. Also, petition of New York State Federation of Women's 
Clubs, urging the passage of the Hawes-Cooper bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

6486. Also, petition of American Foundation for the Blind 
(Inc.), in New York State, urging the passage of the Hawes- 
Cooper bill; to the Committee on Labor, 

6487. Also, petition of Charles H. Damarest (Inc.), of New 
York, dealers in bamboo, rattan, and reeds, urging the passage 
of the Hawes-Cooper bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

6488. Also, petition of National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, of Salisbury, N. O., urging the passage of 
the Capper-Gibson bill; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

6489. Also, petition of W. H. Recksiek, of San Diego, Calif., 
urging the passage of House bill 12032; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

6490. Also, petition of American Federation of Labor, of 
Washington, D. C., urging the passage of the Senate amendment 
to the appropriation bill for independent offices, declaring for 
employment of seamen through the United States Shipping 
Commissioner's office; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

6491. Also, petition of Norfolk-Portsmouth Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Norfolk, Va., urging the passage of Senate bill 3685 
and House bill 12039; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

6492. By Mrs. ROGERS: Petition signed by Ella K. Little- 
field and Harriet A. Littlefield, of Andover, Mass., on the Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6493. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of Philip J. Fowler, J. G. 
Vansickel, et al., of Adair County, Mo., for passage of a Civil 
War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the National 
Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6494. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Otto Weilbrenner 
and others, of Mount Vernon, Ind., that bill for increase of 
pension for Civil War widows be enacted into a law at this 
session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6495. By Mr. SCHNEIDER: Petition of numerous residents of 
Oconto County, Wis., urging the passage of House bill 11410 
proposing an amendment to the Volstead law which will make 
that law more workable, more effective, and easier to enforce; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6496. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of 61 residents of Regent, 
N. Dak., urging the early enactment of a Civil War pension 
bill granting increased pensions to veterans and their widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6497. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by Mary J. Enderlin 
and some 25 residents of Franklin County, Ohio, urging that the 
name of Commodore Jack Barry be added to the list of great 
Americans in the amphitheater of Arlington Cemetery; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

6498. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of citizens of Van Wert 
County, Ohio, urging higher rates of pension for Civil War 
veterans and widows: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6499. By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Petition to increase the 
pension of Civil War veterans and widows; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6500. By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Petition of 432 residents of 
Peekskill, Mount Kisco, Buchanan, Montrose, and Crugers, 
Westchester County, N. Y., protesting against passage of House 
bill 78, known as Lankford compulsory Sunday observance bill; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6501. By Mr. WATSON: Petition from residents of Morris- 
ville, Bucks County, Pa., urging increase in pensions for Civil 
War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6502. By Mr. WOOD: Petition of citizens of Williamsport, 
Ind., asking that the Civil War pension bill become a law; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6503. Also, petition of residents of the State soldiers’ home 
at La Fayette, Ind., asking that the Civil War pension bill be 
enacted into law; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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6504. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Clermont Commandery 
No. 395, Knights of Malta, of Derry, Westmoreland County, Pa., 
by Harry L. Heacox, recorder, protesting against Senate bill 
1752, introduced by Senator Oddie, of Nevada; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6505. Also, petition of First Presbyterian Church, of Young- 
wood, Pa., favoring passage of Lankford bill (H. R. 78); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6506. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of residents of Lonaconing, 
Md., urging immediate action on the bill to provide relief for 
needy Civil War veterans and widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


SENATE 
Frivay, April 6, 1928 


Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D., pastor of Foundry Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of the city of Washington, offered the 
following prayer: 


Our Father God, gather our wandering minds and our way- 
ward spirits into Thy secret place as this day the world bows 
at an uplifted cross, sublime symbol of song throngh sacrifice, 
gain through loss, peace through struggle, might through meek- 
ness, and life through death. May we walk in Thy light, think 
in Thy truth, and live in Thy spirit. Help us to be done with 
low aims and petty prejudices and false prides. May our 
horizons be stretched out as we walk the ascending way of 
adventuring faith and of steadfast purpose to do the right as 
Thou dost give us to see the right. 

In the ministry of government may Thy servants here seek 
to know Thy holy will and to do it with courage and faithful- 
ness amid the shadows and confusions of these days. Make 
us all pioneers of a redeemed humanity, citizens of that radiant 
kingdom of Thy love, wherein shall dwell justice and peace and 
righteousness, and in which the might of arrogance, narrow 
intolerance, and grasping greed shall be no more. For this 
sublime goal of the race may our Nation be the obedient sery- 
ant of Thy great purposes. 


“With peace that comes of purity 
And strength to simple justice due, 
So runs our loyal dream of Thee. 
God of our fathers! Make it true.” 


meee ask it through riches of grace in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
en. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Wednesday last, when, on 
request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11133) making appropriations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes; requested a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Simmons, Mr. Horapay, and Mr. 
GRIFFIN Were appointed managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 7 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were signed 
by the Vice President: 

S. 1498. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Chesapeake Bay, and to fix the location of 
said bridge; 

S. 2549. An act providing for payment to the German Gov- 
ernment of $461.59 in behalf of the heirs or representatives of 
the German nationals, John Adolf, Hermann Pegel, Franz Lip- 
fert, Albert Wittenberg, Karl Behr, and Hans Dechantsreiter ; 

H. R. 6993. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent certain lands in Louisiana and Mississippi; 

H. R. 8725. An act to amend section 224 of the Judicial Code; 

H. R. 9137. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Cumberland River on the projected State high- 
way between Lebanon and Hartsville and Gallatin near Hunters 
Point, in Wilson and Trousdale Counties, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 9147. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
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maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River, on 
the Jasper-Chattanooga road in Marion County, Tenn. ; 

II. R. 9197. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River on 
the Knoxville-Maryville road in Knox County, Tenn. ; 

II. R. 9198. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct 4 
bridge across the Tennessee River on the Paris-Dover road in 
Henry and Stewart Counties, Tenn.; and 

H. R. 9199. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Cumberland River on the Dover-Clarksville 
road in Stewart County, Tenn. 

Cal. OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess McLean Shipstead 
Barkley Fletcher McMaster Shortridge 
Bayard Frazier MecNa Simmons 
Bingham George Mayfield mith 
Black Glass Metcalf Smoot 
Blaine Goff Moses Steck 
Blease Gooding Neely Steiwer 
Borah Gould Norbeck Stephens 
Bratton Greene Nye Swanson 
Brookhart ale Oddie Thomas 
Broussard Harris Overman Tydings 
Bruce Harrison Phipps son 
Capper Hawes ne andenberg 
Caraway Hayden Pittman Wagner 
Copeland Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Jones Reed, Pa. Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Kendrick Robinson, Ark. arren 
Cutting Keyes Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dale King Schall Watson 
Dill McKellar Sheppard Wheeler 
Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the absence of the 


senior Senator from California [Mr. JoHnson] on account 


of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the 
day. 
Mr. WAGNER. I wish to state that the Senator from New 


Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] is necessarily detained on account of 
illness in his family. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 
PEARL RIVER BRIDGES, MISSISSIPPI 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3118) to 
authorize the construction of a temporary railroad bridge across 
Pearl River at a point in or near section 35, township 10 north, 
range 6 east, Leake County, Miss., which was, on page 1, line 11, 
after the numerals “1906,” to insert: 


Provided, That if the bridge authorized by this act shall at any time 
be abandoned and no longer used for railroad purposes, the same shall 
be removed from the river by the Pearl River Valley Lumber Co., or its 
assigns, at its or their own expense. 


Mr. STEPHENS. I move that the Senate agree to the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3119) 
to authorize the construction of a temporary railroad bridge 
across Pearl River in Rankin County, Miss., and between Madi- 
son and Rankin Counties, Miss., which was; on page 2, line 3, 
after the numerals 1906,“ to insert: 


Provided, That if the bridge authorized by this act shall at any time 
be abandoned and no longer used for railroad purposes, the same shall 
be removed from the river by the Pearl River Valley Lumber Co., or its 
assigns, at its or their own expense. 


Mr. STEPHENS. I move that the Senate agree to the amend- 
ment of the House. s 
The motion was agreed to. 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE CAPITOL GROUNDS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2301) to 
create a commission to be known as the commission for the 
enlarging of the Capitol Grounds, and for other purposes, 
which were, on page 1, line 5, after the word “chairman,” to 
insert “and ranking minority member”; on the same page, 
line 6, after the word “chairman,” to insert “and ranking 
minority member ” ; on the same page, to strike out all after the 
word “ commission“ in line 11 down to and including the word 
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“and” in line 3, page 2; on page 2, line 5, to strike out the 
word “both” and insert in lieu thereof “including”; and on 
the same page, after line 14, to insert: 


Sec. 2. If the commission is unable to submit a final report before 
the expiration of the Seventieth Congress, those Members of the House 
of Representatives who are members of the commission at the date of 
expiration of such Congress, if Members elect to the succeeding Con- 
gress, shall continue as members of such commission until their suc- 
cessors are determined by the organization of the House of Represent- 
atives of the Seventy-first Congress. 


Mr. KEYES. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator to explain the amendments? 

Mr. KEYES, The House has proposed five amendments, The 
first two add the ranking minority member of the Senate Com 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds and the ranking mi- 
nority member of the House Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds to the personnel of the commission. The third 
amendment changes one word. The fourth amendment provides 
for limiting the powers of the commission. The bill as it passed 
the Senate gives the commission control of the land between the 
Capitol and the Union Station, and the commission would not 
care to control the land after it had made its report to Con- 
gress recommending the improvements. The last amendment is 
one providing for a continuation of the Members of the House 
on the commission beyond the Seventieth Congress in case the 
commission should be unable to make a report before the expi- 
ration of the present Con 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The amendments of the House were concurred in. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11133) making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Columbia and other activi- 
ties chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Purs, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Grass conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


FARM RELIEF—PROPOSED UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, if it be in order, I desire at 
this time to propose a unanimous-consent agreement with re- 
spect to the unfinished business. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A unanimous-consent agreement is 
always in order. The clerk will read the proposed agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered (by unanimous consent), That on the calendar day of Tuesday, 
April 10, 1928, at not later than 5 o'clock p. m., the Senate will proceed 
to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that may be pend- 
ing, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the bill S. 3555, the 
so-called McNary-Haugen agricultural relief bill, through the regular 
parliamentary stages to its final disposition; and that after the hour 
of 2 o'clock p. m. on said calendar day no Senator shall speak more 
than once nor longer than 10 minutes upon the bill or upon any amend- 
ment offered thereto. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, would the Senator in charge 
of the bill be willing to change the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement so that we may have time to consider any particular 
amendments which may be offered. When we disposed of the 
bill before, it will be remembered that some very vital amend- 
ments were offered without any opportunity to debate them. 
If we would limit debate to speeches of 10 minutes on each 
amendment or something of that kind, it would be more satis- 
factory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair suggests that under the 
rule the roll will have to be called to disclose the presence of a 
quorum before the agreement is submitted. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Oregon that he amend the proposed agreement so that it will 
not require a roll call. I suggest that he provide that debate 


be limited on the bill and all amendments to 10 minutes after 
the hour of 3 o'clock on Tuesday, making no reference to a 
final vote. 

Mr. DILL. That is a proposal practically to close debate, and 
I think, therefore, that there ought to be a quorum present, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not think there is any 
necessity for the call of a quorum. According to my belief the 
bill can not be disposed of in a hurry; it is too important; it is 
too fundamental. I am not willing at this time to agree to limit 
the debate on Tuesday. I probably shall be willing to agree to 
it later in the day. 

Mr. MONARY. Mr. President, in view of the developments, 
which are entirely satisfactory, I will withhold the proposal 
for the present. 


CONDOLENCES ON DEATH OF THE LATE SENATOR WILLIS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate cablegrams 
from the president of the Senate and the speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Porto Rican Legislature, tendering 
condolences on the death of the late Senator FRANK B. WILLIS, 
of Ohio, which were read and ordered to lie on the table, as 
follows: 

{Cablegram] 
San Juan, P. R., April 3, 1928. 
Hon. Fenix Corpova DAVILA, 
Resident Commissioner of Porto Rico, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

On learning of the death of Senator Frank B. WIiLtis, the Senate of 
Porto Rico at to-day's session unanimously resolved to express through 
you to the distinguished family of the late good friend of Porto Rico 
and to the United States Senate through its President our deepest con- 
dolence over such irreparable loss. 

ANTONIO R. BARCELÓ, President. 
{Cablegram ] 
San Juan, P. R., April $, 1928. 


Hon. FELIX CORDOVA DAVILA, 
Resident Commissioner of Porto Rico, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Please express United States Senate and relatives of Senator WILLIS, 
in the name of house of representatives, how deeply Porto Rico deplores 
the untimely death of her kind and disinterested friend. 

José Tous Soro, Speaker. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas presented a letter in the nature 
of a memorial from Mr. J. R. Whitthorne, general manager of 
the Temple Cotton Oil Co., of Texarkana, Tex., remonstrating 
against the passage of Senate bill 1414, known as the cotton- 
seed oil futures bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the Platte 
County Beekeepers’ Association, of Wheatland, Wyo., favoring 
the passage of legislation to provide for aided and directed set- 
tlement on Federal reclamation projects, which were referred 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts presented numerous letters 
and papers in the nature of petitions from the president and 
faculty of Wellesley College, the Monday Literary Club of 
Worcester, and sundry other citizens, including many clergymen 
and presidents and professors of colleges, all in the State of 
Massachusetts, praying for the adoption of the resolution (S. 
Res. 189) suggesting a further exchange of views relative to 
the World Court, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
West Haven, Conn., praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions. to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from 
Elm Lodge, No. 420, International Association of Machinists, at 
West Haven, Conn., praying for the adoption of the so-called 
Dallinger amendment to the naval building bill, providing for 
the construction of eight cruisers at Government navy yards, 
etc., which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Meriden, 
Conn., praying for the passage of Senate bill 2901, to make more 
effective the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Brotherhood 
of St. John’s Lutheran Church, of New Britain, Conn., praying 
for the passage of legislation repealing the national-origins pro- 
vision of the existing immigration law, which was referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Hartford, 
Torrington, Washington, aud Waterbury, all in the State of Con- 
necticut, praying for the adoption of the resolution (S. Res. 
189) suggesting a further exchange of views relative to the 
World Court, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 
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He also presented resolutions adopted by Enfield Grange, No. 
151, of Hazardville; the Hartford section of the National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women and the Hartford Society of New Thought, 
both of Hartford, in the State of Connecticut, favoring the 
adoption of the resolution (S. Res. 139) suggesting a further ex- 
change of views relative to the World Court, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. JONES, from the Committee on Commerce, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 742. An act to provide for the establishment, operation, aud 
maintenance of foreign trade zones in ports of entry of the 
United States, to expedite and encourage foreign commerce, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 713) ; 

S. 1609. An act recognizing the heroie conduct, devotion to 
duty, and skill on the part of the officers and crews of the 
U. S. S. Republic, American Trader, President Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent Harding, aud the British steamship Cameronia, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No, 714); 

S. 1781. An act to establish load lines for American vessels, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No, 715) ; 

H. R. 7191. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
convey certain land in Cook County, III., to the Chicago & West- 
ern Indiana Railroad Co., its successors or assigns, under cer- 
tain conditions (Rept. No. 716) ; and 

H. R. 10540. An act to credit retired commissioned officers of 
the Coast Guard with active duty during the World War per- 
formed since retirement (Rept. No. 717). 

Mr. RANSDELL, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1710) authorizing the establishment of 
a national hydraulic laboratory in the Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce and the construction of a building 
therefor, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 718) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8915) to provide for 
the detention of fugitives apprehended in the District of Colum- 
bia, reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
719) thereon. 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3593) to authorize the leasing or 
sale of lands reserved for agency, schools, and other purposes 
on the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 720) thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Printing, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6669) fixing the salary of the Public 
Printer and the Deputy Public Printer, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 721) thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, from the Committee on Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10141) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army aud Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of sueh sol- 
diers and sailors, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 722) thereon. 

INVESTIGATION OF NEW USES OF COTTON 


Mr. RANSDELL. From the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 11579) relating to investigation of new uses of cotton, 
and I submit a report (No. 711) thereon. It is a very brief 
measure, and I ask unanimous consent that it may be consid- 
ered immediately. If it shall cause any debate, I will, of course, 
withdraw the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, is the bill reported unanimously 
from the committee? 

Mr. RANSDELL. The bill is reported unanimously from the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. The bill passed 
the House of Representatives unanimously, It does not call for 
any appropriation. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce are hereby authorized to engage in technical and 
scientific research in American-grown cotton and its by-products and 
their present and potential uses, including new and additional com- 
mercial and scientific uses for cotton and its by-products, and to 
diffuse such information among the people of the United States; and 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Commerce or their 
duly authorized representatives may cooperate with any department 
or agency of the Government, any State, Territory, District, or pos- 


Is there objection to the present 
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session or department, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or any 
person in carrying out the purposes of this act in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE NEAR CARONDELET, MO. 


Mr. DALE. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3598) authoriz- 
ing Dupo Bridge Co., a Missouri corporation, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Carondelet, Mo., and I submit a 
report (No. 712) thereon. At the request of the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
we Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 

‘ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate interstate commerce, im- 
prove the Postal Service, and provide for military and other purposes, 
Dupo Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, be, and is hereby, authorized 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Mississippi River, at a point suitable to the interests of navi- 
gation, at or near Carondelet, Mo., in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the condi- 
tions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon Dupo Bridge Co., its successors 
and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter upon lands and to 
acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate and other prop- 
erty needed for the location, construction, operation, and maintenance 
of such bridge and its approaches as are possessed by railroad corpora- 
tions for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge pur- 
poses in the State in which such real estate or other property is situ- 
ated, upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained and 
paid according to the laws of such State, and the proceedings there- 
for shall be the same as in the condemnation or expropriation of 
property for public purposes in such State. 

Src. 3. The said Dupo Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, is 
hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge, 
and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by 
the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the act of March 
23, 1906. 

Sec, 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Missouri or the State of Illinois, 
or any public agency or political subdivision of either of such States, 
within or adjoining which any part of such bridge is located, or any 
two or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all 
right, title, and interest in such bridge and its approaches, and any 
interest in real property necessary therefor, by purchase or by condem- 
nation or expropriation, in accordance with the laws of either of such 
States governing the acquisition of private property for public purposes 
by condemnation or expropriation. If at any time after the expiration 
of 10 years after the completion of such bridge the same is acquired by 
condemnation or expropriation, the amount of damages or compensation 
to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, or prospective 
revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual 
cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, less a reasonable de- 
duction for actual depreciation in value; (2) the actual cost of acquir- 
ing such interests in real property; (3) actual financing and promotion 
costs, not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing 
the bridge and its approaches and acquiring such interests in real 
property; and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec, 5. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired by 
the States or public agencies or political subdivisions thereof, or by 
either of them, as provided in section 4 of this act, and if tolls are 
thereafter charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost of 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches 
under economical management, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient 
to amortize the amount paid therefor, including reasonable interest 
and financing cost, as soon as possible under reasonable charges, but 
within a period of not to exceed 10 years from the date of acquiring 
the same. After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall 
bave been so provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so ad- 
justed as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for 
the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the bridge and its ap- 
proaches under economical management. An accurate record of the 
amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its approaches, the actual 
expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and operating the same and of 
the daily tolls collected, shall be kept and shall be available for the 
information ‘of all persons interested. 
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Sec. 6. The Dupo Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, shall within 
90 days after the completion of such bridge, file with the Secretary of 


.| War and with the Highway Department of the States of Missouri and 


Ilinois, a sworn itemized statement showing the actual original cost 
of constructing the bridge and its approaches, the actual cost of acquir- 
ing any interest in real property necessary therefor, and the actual 
financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of War may, and upon 
request of the highway department of either of such States shall, at any 
time within three years after the completion of such bridge, investigate 
such costs and determine the accuracy and the reasonableness of the 
costs alleged in the statement of costs so filed, and shall make a finding 
of the actual and reasonable costs. of constructing, financing, and pro- 
moting such bridge; for the purpose of such investigation the said Dupo 
Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, shall make available all of its 
records in connection with the construction, financing, and promotion 
thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War as to the reasonable costs 
of the construction, financing, and promotion of the bridge shall be con- 
clusive for the purposes mentioned in section 4 of this act, subject only 
to review in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

Sac, 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to Dupo 
Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, and any corporation to which 
or any person to whom such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, 
assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same by mortgage 
foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to exercise 
the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon such corpora- 
tion or person. 

Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. TYSON: 

A bill (S. 3920) to provide for the regulation through State 
agencies of the transmission and disposition of electric energy 
in interstate or foreign commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 3921) to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate and improve the civil service of the United 
States,” approved January 16, 1883; to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. GLASS: 

A bill (S. 3922) relating to the prescribing of rates, fares, 
and charges by the Interstate Commerce Commission; to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill. (S. 3923) granting the consent of Congress to Howard 
Seabury to construct, maintain, and operate a dam to retain 
tidal waters in an unnamed cove, which is situated and extends 
from Cases Inlet into section 28, township 21 north, range 1 
west, Willamette meridian, in Pierce County, State of Wash- 
ington; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3924) granting a pension to Jacob Jacobson (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3925) granting an increase of pension to Nancy C. 
Helm (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 3926) granting an increase of pension to Frances 
B. Elsberry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3927) authorizing the conveyance to the city of Van- 
couver, State of Washington, of certain lands forming a part of 
the United States military reservation at Vancouver, Wash.; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3928) granting a pension to Annie J. Davis (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3929) granting a pension to Mary Etta York (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3930) granting an increase of pension to Emily J. 
Murdock (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 3931) for the relief of Augusta Cornog; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BAYARD: 

A bill (S. 3932) granting an increase of pension to Kate 
Taylor (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, : 
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By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 3933) granting an increase of pension to Soffia 
Riddle (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 3934) granting an increase of pension to Castaria 
(Cassie) L. Bemis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 3935) granting a pension to Annie Colomy (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3936) to regulate the practice of the healing art to 
protect the public health in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 3937) authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
a right of way for a levee through the Chalmette National 
Cemetery; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (S. 3988) relating to the District Court of the Canal 
Zone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3989) granting a pension to William E. McIntosh 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 124) tendering the thanks of 
Congress to members of Company C, Ninth United States Infan- 
try, and for other purposes (with accompanying papers) ; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Brarnge, the Committee on the Judiciary 
was discharged from the further consideration of the Dill 
(H. R. 6844) concerning liability for participation in breaches 
of fiduciary obligations and to make uniform the law with 
reference thereto, and it was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


AMENDMENT TO FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3555) the farm relief bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 26, after line 21, to insert the following: 
“(4) The words “agricultural commodity” mean an agricultural 
commodity which is nonperishable in its nature,” 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR WILLIS 


Mr. FESS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 189), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate the actual and 
necessary expenses incurred by the committee appointed by the Vice 
President in arranging for and attending the funeral of the Hon. 
Frank B. Willis, late a Senator from the State of Ohio, upon vouchers 
properly approved. 

Mr. FESS subsequently, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported favor- 
ably the abore resolution without amendment, and it was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to. 


SOIL SURVEY OF CHARLESTON COUNTY, 8. C. 


Mr. SMITH submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 190), 
which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That there be printed 2,000 copies of the soil survey of 
Charleston County, 8. C., for the use of the Senate folding room, 
after such revision as may be deemed necessary by the Bureau of Soils 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 142. An act to add certain lands to the Idaho National 
Forest, Idaho; 

H. R. 144. An act to add certain lands to the Challis and Saw- 
tooth National Forest, Idaho; 

H. R. 328. An act to relieve the Territory of Alaska from the 
necessity of filing bonds or security in legal proceedings in 
which such Territory is interested ; 

II. R. 333. An act authorizing the sale of certain lands near 
Seward, Alaska, for use in connection with the Jesse Lee 
Home; 
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H. R. 343. An act to amend section 128, subdivision (b), para- 
graph 1, of the Judicial Code as amended February 13, 1925, 
relating to appeals from district courts; 

H. R. 465. An act to authorize the city of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., to sell certain public squares situated therein; 

H. R. 1997. An act for the relief of Clifford J. Turner; 

H. R. 3466. An act for the relief of George A. Winslow; 

H. R, 4125, An act for the relief of Holger M. Trandum; 

II. R. 5075, An act for the relief of W. J. Bryson; 

H. R. 5495. An act to provide for cooperation by the Smith- 
sonian Institution with State, educational, and scientific organi- 
zations in the United States for continuing ethnological re- 
searches on the American Indians; 

A H. R. 5545. An act granting certain lands to the State of Cali- 
ornia; 

II. R. 5923. An act for the relief of the Sanitarium Co., of 
Portland, Oreg. ; 

II. R. 6056. An act to provide for addition of certain lands to 
the Challis National Forest ; 

II. R. 7463. An act amending an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to 
the Court of Claims”; 

II. R. 7472. An act to grant the town of Cicero, Cook County, 
III., an easement over certain Government property ; 

II. R. 9118. An act for the relief of William C. Braasch; 

II. R. 9144. An act to provide for the conveyance of certain 
lands in the State of Wisconsin for State park purposes; 

II. R. 9583. An act authorizing the reporting to the Congress 
of certain claims and demands asserted against the United 
States ; 

II. R. 10483. An act to revise the boundary of a portion of the 
Hawaii National Park on the island of Hawaii, in the Territory 
of Hawaii; and 

H. J. Res, 215. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to accept a gift of certain lands in Clayton County, 
Iowa, for the purposes of the upper Mississippi River wild life 
and fish refuge act. 


ASSISTANTS TO GOVERNOR GENERAL OF PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Order of Business 396, being the 
bill (S. 2292) providing for the employment of certain civilian 
assistants in the office of the Governor General of the Philip- 
pine Islands, and fixing salaries of certain officials. I will say 
that this is a bill in which the late Senator from Ohio, Mr. 
Willis, was deeply interested, and the passage of which is urged 
aud requested by the Governor General of the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, as I understand the rule, the 
ee business automatically comes before the Senate at 

o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Connecticut, if agreed to, will not interfere with the unfinished 
business, 

Mr. McNARY. I have no objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope the motion which the 
Senator from Connecticut has just stated, if he shall insist 
upon it, will be 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable during 
the morning hour. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, let me suggest 
to the Senator from Connecticut that he withhold the motion 
for the present. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] is very 
much interested in the bill to which the Senator from Con- 
necticut has referred, and he had, or thought he had, an 
understanding about the time when the bill would be taken up. 
He is compelled to leave the city in a few minutes on the busi- 
ness of the Senate. I myself should also like to have an oppor- 
tunity to look into the provisions of the bill, and I think that 
no wholesome end would be accomplished by proceeding now 
with its consideration. It had not been anticipated that an 
effort would be made to consider the bill at this time. There 
are a number of Senators who are interested in the measure, 
and I suggest to the Senator from Connecticut that perhaps it 
would be well to let the Senate proceed with the unfinished 
business until the Senator from Utah shall return to the city. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Very well, Mr. President, although I have 
tried for several days to have this measure considered, and sup- 
posed that there was an understanding that we adjourned last 
night in order that the measure might be considered this morn- 
ing before 2 o'clock. I was not aware of the understanding 
to which the Senator from Arkansas has referred, and, at his 
request, I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I express my thanks to the Sena- 
tor, and, if I may have his attention for a moment, with the 
indulgence of the Senate, I was about to observe that our friend, 
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the late Senator Willis, the last time I saw him called my 
attention to this bill and to two or three other measures dealing 
with Philippine matters. It was his intention—and in that I 
agreed—that after certain matters going on in Ohio were dis- 
posed of he would ask to have them all taken up and consid- 
ered. I was to those bills, but I told the Senator I 
would not object to their being taken up and considered at such 
time as he indicated after his return from Ohio. The Senate 
knows the matters in Ohio which were engaging his attention. 
I relied upon that understanding, and I will say now to the 
Senator from Connecticut that I shall be willing, so far as I am 
concerned, to carry out the understanding that I had with our 
late friend, and take up these and other measures dealing with 
Philippine matters at such time in the near future as may be 
desired. 

Mr, BINGHAM. Mr, President, I desire to give notice that 
I shall make an effort on the next occasion when the Senator 
from Utah is present to move that this bill be considered. With 
regard to the other bills there is considerably more difference 
of opinion, and I do not desire to ask the Senate to devote much 
time to debating those bills. This bill, however, the Governor 
General of the Philippine Islands is particularly anxious to have 
passed at the earliest possible moment, and I hope the Senator 
will cooperate with me in securing an opportunity to debate the 
measure in the near future. 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to cooperate with the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar, under Rule VIII, is 
in order. 

Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from Oregon, 

Mr. McNARY. It is my understanding that the motion made 
by the Senator from Connecticut encountered objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion has been withdrawn. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be laid before the Senate and proceeded with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3555) to estab- 
lish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly marketing and 
in the control and disposition of the surplus of agricultural com- 
modities in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. Corxraxpl, which 
will be stated. 

The Cuter CrerK. On page 10, line 19, after the word “ sec- 
tion,“ it is proposed to insert the words “ provided it is not a 
fruit or vegetable in its natural state or processed.” 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the question has often been 
asked by a great many people. What is the matter with agri- 
culture? Why has the great basic industry of the Nation been 
demoralized, suffered a loss of billions of dollars since the crisis 
came to agriculture in 1920, and at the same time industry has 
seen its greatest years of prosperity, and labor has received the 
highest wage since the dawn of civilization?” 

Mr. President, the story of the demoralization of agriculture 
by our own Government, brought about by legislation during 
the war and since the war that destroyed all the economic rela- 
tionships that existed between agriculture, industry, and labor 
since the foundation of this Government, is a simple story, and 
can be told in a few words. 

Before the crisis came to agriculture in 1920 there existed a 
close relationship between agriculture, industry, and labor; and 
before that relationship was destroyed by legislation the pros- 
perity of the industries meant the prosperity of agriculture and 
labor, and the same thing was true as far as agriculture was 
eoncerned. Before 1920 the prosperity of agriculture meant the 
prosperity of industry and labor. 

In all the great panics that swept over this country before 
1920, agriculture, industry, and labor all suffered alike; and to 
that rule there were no exceptions. I can remember something 
about the panic of 1873, and I can remember all about the panic 
of 1893. In those two great panics agriculture, industry, and 
labor all went down together in one great crash. Then we saw 
prosperity return, and agriculture, industry, and labor all came 
back together and enjoyed prosperity. 

The first legislation passed by Congress, which has been a 
mighty factor in the destruction of the economic relationships 
that existed between agriculture, industry, and labor, was the 
Adamson law. The Adamson law changed the basis of a day's 
labor upon the railroads from a 10-hour day to an 8-hour day, 
and increased the price of labor on our railroads by an 
annual amount of $60,000,000. In order that that increase in 


the price of labor might be passed on to those who used the 
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railroads for shipping freight, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ordered an increase of freights of 15 per cent. 

Then Congress passed the Federal control act, and Mr. 
McAdoo was made Director General of the Railroads; and 
almost immediately Mr. McAdoo ordered an increase in the 
price of labor on the railroads that was equal to an annual 
increase of $1,164,000,000. In order that the railroads might 
pass that increase in the price of labor of $1,164,000,000 on to 
the farmers, if you please, and all the rest of the people who 
used the railroads for shipping freight, Mr. McAdoo ordered 
a horizontal increase in freight rates of 25 per cent. In that 
horizontal increase no attention was paid to how high a rate 
was or how low the rate was or how long the haul was or what 
the product would bear to carry it to market. Farm products, 
with one or two exceptions, were increased in that horizontal 
increase in freight rates the same as high-class manufactured 
articles. 

Then, Mr. President, in 1920 Congress passed the amend- 
ment to the interstate commerce act—the Esch-Cummins Act— 
which created the Labor Board, and in 1920 the Labor Board 
increased the price of wages on the railroads $522,000,000. 
Then, Mr. President, so that the railroads might pass this 
increase in the price of their labor on to those who used the 
railroads for shipping freight, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ordered an increase of from 25 to 40 per cent and 3314 
per cent in freight that passed the different zones that had been 
created by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Again, in this horizontal increase by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in freight rates, which was put into effect 
with very little consideration, no attention was given to how 
high a freight rate was or how low it was or what the product 
would bear to carry it to market. Farm products again were 
increased by a horizontal increase of from 40 to 25 per cent. 

Then in 1921 the Labor Board ordered a reduction in the 
price of labor equal to an annual reduction of $331,000,000. 
Following this decrease in the price of labor the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ordered a horizontal decrease in freight 
rates of 10 per cent. 

We have had some increases in the price of labor since 1921. 
All together the annual increase in labor on our railroads is 
$1,550,887,874. This is an increase of 100 per cent in the price 
of labor upon our railroads. 

Mr. President, if the Government had not followed each in- 
crease in the price of labor upon our railroads with an increase 
in freight rates, every mile of railroad in America in one short 
year would have been in the hands of a receiver. 

The farmers of America are a mighty factor in furnishing 
freight to the railroads, Of the total volume of freight trans- 
ported over our railroads, the farmer furnishes 11 per cent. 
Yet, at the same time, through these horizontal increases in 
freight rates which have been forced upon the farmer, no 
part of which he can pass on to the people, the farmers pay 
19 per cent of the total revenues received by the railroads from 
the transportation of freight. Through the increase in freight 
rates since 1917 the farmers have paid an increased freight bill 
of $4,000,000,000 ; but the farmer’s freight bill, Mr. President, is 
not the only part of the increased cost of production that he has 
been forced to meet in the last few years. It is not strange, 
when Congress changed the basis of a day's labor upon the rail- 
roads from a 10-hour day to an 8-hour day and increased the 
price of labor on the railroads by 100 per cent, that organized 
labor in every part of America should demand shorter hours 
and increased pay; and since 1917 there have been inaugurated 
in this country something over 12,000 strikes. In nearly every 
one of those strikes labor has brought about an increase in pay 
and shorter hours, until to-day in practically all the great in- 
dustries of America labor is working on the 8-hour basis and 
has received an increase in pay of 100 per cent. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTBAD. I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
the report issued last February by the Department of Com- 
merce in a bulletin called “ Survey of Current Business,” in 
which the Government's own statistics show that the total 
average monthly pay roll of the United States has decreased 
80 per cent in six years, and the Department of Labor’s own 
statistician shows that there has been a decrease of more 
than 32 per cent since the high peak of employment in 1920. 

Mr. GOODING. I am making my comparisons back before 
1917, Mr. President. I am basing them on 1917. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I see. 

Mr. GOODING. I am showing the increase in freight rates 
since 1917 and the increase in the price of labor. I think it 
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is conceded everywhere that the price of labor to-day and the 
cost of production has been increased for the manufacturers 
and for the farmers 100 per cent, and I am basing my argument 
on that line. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, If the Senator will permit me further 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I will also state that the same bulletin 
of February, 1927—these are the Department of Labor’s own 
statistics—shows that the average man working in the mine, 
the mill, and the factory is producing now 34 per cent more 
of the finished preduct than he did seven years ago. Here 
you have a product per individual 34 per cent greater than 
seven years ago, showing that the laborer is producing and 
giving to the employer a third more than he was seven years 
ago, and in the aggregate labor is getting 30 per cent less, 

Mr. GOODING. That is not true on the railroads, Mr. 
President. I am very sure that so far as the railroads are 
concerned—in fact, I have the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to that effect—we have had a steady in- 
crease in the price of labor since 1921, when the 10 per cent 
reduction was made. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, not in proportion to the 
efficiency of the labor. 

Mr. GOODING. No; I will agree to that. I did not intend 
to take up time on this line of thought. This is true as far as 
the railroads are concerned: We have employed on the railroads 
to-day about 120,000 more men than in 1913, and yet we are 
transporting 100 per cent more freight over the same rails 
with an increase of 120,000 men than we were transporting in 
1913. This has been brought about by larger engines, more 
efficiency, and better loading of cars. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There were about 1,750,000 men in 
1913. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; and there are a little less than 2,000, 
000 men now. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. It is true that the individual who is 
working is getting a higher daily wage than he did in 1913; 
but when the exchange value, the purchasing value of his 
present wages is taken into consideration, he may not be 
getting so much. 

I shall not disturb the Senator further. I did not interrupt 
him for the purpose of any controversial colloquy. He simply 
made some general statements about labor that I wanted to 
clear up, 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator did not understand the basis I 
gave in the beginning when I spoke of the price of labor. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. One other proposition in reference to 
this relation of labor to capital. In manufacturing there are 
invested about forty billions of capital, and there are employed 
fewer than 9,000,000 workers, producing a gross value of 
$60,000,060,000. Those are Department of Commerce figures, 
Nine million workers, or a little fewer than that, get only about 
$11,000,000,000 in wages. So that it is the big earnings of 
Soe i that are discriminating against the farmer in an unjust 
way rather than the high wages. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator has not 
the thought from anything I have said that I think the price of 
labor should be broken down. That is the farthest from my 
thought. What I am trying to do is to show what has happened 
to agriculture, and what this bill proposes to do is to step agri- 
culture up with industry and labor. That is the fight we have 
been making. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The point I was trying to make was that 
it is the exorbitant earnings of these combinations of capital 
that are dépressing agriculture. 

Mr, GOODING. I think I can give the Senator some infor- 
mation along that line before I get through. 

The point I want to make is this: Not only the railroads 
would have been in the hands of receivers if they had not been 
able to pass the increase in their cost of operation onto those 
using the railroads, but the manufacturer is meeting to-day an 
increase in manufacture of 100 per cent in labor, he is meeting 
an increase in practically everything that goes into industry of 
100 per cent. Fortunately, the manufacturer is able to pass his 
increase in the cost of manufactured articles on to the people. 

Again, if the merchant living in a farming community, or 
living anywhere, for that matter, had not been able to pass on 
to the farmer his increase in freight rates, his increase in taxes, 
and his increase in everything which makes up the cost of 
transacting business to-day, he, too, would have been in bank- 
ruptcy. So that with an increased cost of production of a hun- 
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dred per cent in the production of farm products—and I say this 
ibn sit Sao is not strange at all that agriculture is in bank- 
ruptey. 

The saddest thing I know of is to see a man who has passed 
the meridian of life lose the earnings of a lifetime, without any 
fault of his own, and be forced to commence life's work over 
again to provide a home for his declining years. Yet that is 
just what has happened to a million farmers in America, and 
a million more farmers in America are holding their homes 
to-day through the leniency of their creditors, and unless some 
legislation is passed that will be beneficial to agriculture they, 
too, sooner or later must lose their homes to the mortgage 
companies. 

Since the crisis came to agriculture in 1920 the farmers have 
suffered a loss of more than $30,000,000,000, Since 1920, 
2,000,000 of our farm population have left the farms each year 
to mill around in the great cities looking for employment. 
Most of them have been forced to return to the farm, but the 
actual net loss in our farm population since 1920 is between 
three and a half and four million. 

In 1910 we had a farm mortgage indebtedness in this country 
of three and a half billion. To-day the total mortgage indebt- 
edness of the farmer is something like twelve and a quarter 
billion dollars. 

Since the crisis came to agriculture in 1920 more than 
3,000,000 acres of land that were once fertile have been aban- 
doned because the farmers are unable to buy fertilizer to keep 
up the fertility of the soil. 

The President, in his annual message of December 3, 1924, in 
speaking on Muscle Shoals, called the attention of Congress to 
the great danger that confronts the country through the deple- 
tion of the fertility of the soil. The President said: 


The production of nitrogen for plant food in peace and explosives 
in war is more and more important. It is one of the chief sustaining 
elements of life. It is estimated that soil exhaustion each year is 
represented by about 9,000,000 tons and replenishment by 5,450,000 
tons. The deficit of 3,550,000 tons is reported to represent the impair- 
ment of 118,000,000 acres of farm lands each year, 


In the same message the President said that we had under 
cultivation in this country 870,000,000 acres of farm land. If 
the impairment of the fertility of the soil of 118,000,000 acres 
of land is going on each year, regardless of how slight that im- 
pairment may be in the fertility of the soil, there is a grave 
danger that sooner or later, and only too soon, no doubt, this 
country will not be producing enough to feed our own people. 

The most important question to every nation is the fertility 
of its soil, because it is upon the soil that the foundations of 
all governments rest, and all down through the ages when the 
fertility of the soil of any country has been exhausted that 
country has gone down to decay. 

In the fifth century, when the Huns and Vandals ravished 
the Roman Empire, the soil of Rome was producing only 4 
bushels of wheat to the acre; and the production of all other 
farm products was in the same proportion. When the soil of 
Rome lost its virile force the manhood of Rome lost its virile 
force, and Rome went down to destruction. 

In our own country show me a community where the soil 
has been exhausted for any length of time and it has become 
a struggle to keep the wolf from the door, and I will show 
you a 3 where the citizenship has gone backward with 
the soil. 

Mr. President, I am sure every Senator will agree to this, 
that the farmer is the one man who never fixes the price of 
any farm products. He has to look in the morning paper to 
find out what the wheat exchange will give him for his wheat, 
how much the cotton exchange will give him for his cotton, and 
all down the line with every farm product. Somebody else 
always fixes the price of everything the farmer produces on the 
farm, and somebody else always fixes the price of everything 
that the farmer buys for the home or the farm. So he is 
shackled, if you please, with an increase of 100 per cent forced 
on him by his own Government, no part of which he can pass 
an it is not strange that he has lost $30,000,000,000 since 
1920. 

Through legislation we have created a new civilization in 
America, with the highest standards the world has ever known. 

Through legislation we have created an impossible condition 
for the farmer to meet, for we have increased his cost of pro- 
duction so great and his freight rates so high that if he has 
a failure of crops, or a partial failure, or there is an over- 
production, so that he is forced to sell his crops based on the 
world’s market, which as a rule is below the cost of production 
in this country, there is graye danger that he may be forced 
into bankruptcy. 
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Mr. President, the present civilization, with its high stand- 
ards, its shorter hours for labor, and its increase in the price 
of labor, has been beneficial to the whole country. 

I do not believe that these standards will be or should be 
broken down. My hope is that we will be able to maintain the 
present American standard of wages that labor has enjoyed 
in the last few years. 

I hope the time will come when we shall improve these 
standards and that labor will receive for its hire a fairer share 
of the great wealth that is produced in America. 

The farmer, Mr. President, is not asking to tear down the 
present high standards of wages in America. His hope is that 
if this legislation passes he will be able to meet the present 
standard of wages in America and have something left at the 
end of the year to keep the wolf from the door. 

All the farmers are asking for in this legislation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the right and opportunity to transact their business 
along business lines the same as the great industries are 
transacting their business to-day. 

It is a simple story, and it seems to me that anyone with 
an open mind who studies the legislation that has been passed 
in the last few years, and the increased cost of production, 
can understand why there is a farm problem. The farmer is 
not responsible for the farm problem. He is fighting for an 


opportunity to pass on some of his increased cost of production, 


and he will be able to do that if this bill shall become a law. 
It will give him at least a part of the protective tariff that was 
promised him when the Fordney-McCumber bill was passed, 
but which he can not get under the present conditions, when 
there is a surplus, 

It has been a great disappointment to me that all of the New 
England and the other industrial States, almost without ex- 
ception, are opposed to this bill. This Government has been 
kind to the industrial Bast. The Fordney-McCumber bill gave 
them the highest protective tariff they have ever enjoyed, and 
it has been through the principle of protection in America, 
along with other legislation, that we have developed the high 
cost of production of manufactured articles which the farmer 
has to bear. I am unable to understand how any Senator who 
believes in giving to any industry the honest difference between 
the cost of production in this country and in foreign countries 
can vote against this bill, because that is all the farmer could 
get, that is all that would be given him, with the exception 
of the cotton farmer. 

The cotton growers, to my mind, are more fortunate than 

the wheat growers, because they are producing at the present 
time 65 per cent of all the cotton of the world. With proper 
organization, with proper marketing, they can fix the world’s 
price for cotton, and when they do that they are not doing any 
more than every other country on earth is doing that has a 
monopoly of raw materials. 
Mr. President, all the farmers are asking for in this bill is 
the right to receive American prices for their American prod- 
ucts, on the American market, for an American cost of produc- 
tion, that has been forced on them by their own Government. 
That is all; nothing more, All the farmers are asking for in 
this legislation is the right—the right that has been given to 
industry in the Webb-Pomerene Act, which permits all the 
great industries to sell their manufactured articles abroad for 
less than what they receive on the American market without 
violating the Sherman antitrust law. 

The farmer is not asking that we tear down the present high 
standard of wages. He is asking that he be put on a parity 
with industry and labor and that we give him back what we 
took away from him through legislation. That is all; nothing 
more, 

Mr. President, those opposing the bill say we can not legis- 
late prosperity to the farmer. We have legislated prosperity to 
the railroads by giving them practically a guaranty of 5% 
per cent on their investment, and the railroads to-day are 
enjoying the greatest prosperity in their history. We have 
legislated prosperity to the laboring man by giving him shorter 
hours and increased pay. We have legislated prosperity to the 
manufacturer by giving him, in the Fordney-McCumber Act, 
the highest protection that he has ever enjoyed. 

On different occasions I have placed in the Recorp the cost 
of farm implements and the prices the farmer pays for the 
things he uses in the home and on the farm, In round num- 
bers, it means 100 per cent of increase. The only way the 
farmers can be helped is to increase the price of their products 
upon the market. That is what the equalization fee provision in 
the pending bill will do. It is the most vital part of it. The bill 
will help, of course, in marketing. It will help cotton because 
we have a monopoly, so far as that is concerned, of the world 
supply of cotton. But it is going to give the farmer not the 
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full 100 per cent of duty on wheat that is given in the Fordney- 
McCumber Act, but about 75 per cent, which is all he will be 
able to receive. In other words, before the wheat grower will 
be able to get the benefit of relief he will have to tax himself 
in order to bring about this result. 

Mr. President, this country has never given serious thought 
or consideration to the great basic industry of the Nation— 
agriculture. We were practically the last country on earth to 
enact farm loan legislation and farm credit bank legislation. 
We were half a century behind some of the other countries in 
that work for the farmers. During the war this country gave 
less thought and consideration to its farmers than any other 
country on earth. We were the only country during the war 
that made a profit out of its wheat growers and its farmers. 
We made a profit of something over $62,000,000. 

We were the only country on earth that fixed a maximum 
price on a bushel of wheat during the war. While we paid our 
farmers $2.20 and 52.26 a bushel for wheat, France paid her 
farmers $3.94 a bushel for wheat; Italy, $4.33; Spain, $4.96; 
Portugal, $3.25; Sweden, $2.95; Switzerland, $2.25; Rumania, 
$5.25. While our farmers were getting $2.20 and $2.26, the 
Canadian Government permitted their farmers to get the mar- 
ket price, the first year of the war $2.45 and the next year 
$2.77 a bushel. Australia permitted her farmers to receive the 
full market price and gave assistance in the way of freight 
rates, and in addition paid a bonus of something over $4,000,000. 
England continued her support to her grain growers until 
1923, permitting her farmers to get the full market price, and 
in addition paid a bonus of something over $850,000,000, 

Our farmers were encouraged to grow more wheat after the 
war was over and they increased the production of wheat, but 
the guaranty that had been made was withdrawn early in 1920. 
Then in a few short months wheat sold on the market in 
America for $1.50 per bushel. 

Mr. President, the farmer is not asking, as I said, for any 
special legislation. All he wants is the same opportunity in 
this great country that we have given to industry. He has 
been a mighty factor in the pioneering and development of the 
country. There is no other country on earth that can be 
compared to our country in the language of agriculture. 
To-day, while we have only 7 per cent of the land of the world 
and 6 per cent of the population, we are producing 68 per cent 
of all the corn of the world, 65 per cent of all the cotton of the 
world, 46 per cent of all the tobacco of the world, 37 per cent 
of all the oats of the world, 24 per cent of all the wheat of the 
world, 18 per cent of all the flax of the world, 15 per cent of 
all the barley of the world, and 15 per cent of all the beans of 
the world. At the same time we are producing 76 per cent of 
all the apples that go into commercial use in the world, 37 
per cent of all the oranges, and 36 per cent of all the lemons 
of the world. We have in this country 24 per cent of all the 
horses and mules of the world and 40 per cent of all the poultry 
of the world. We are producing between 33 and 35 per cent 
of the milk of the world, 30 per cent of the butter of the world, 
and from 12 to 15 per cent of the cheese of the world. 

Mr. President, speaking in terms of agriculture, we are a 
mighty country, for we are producing to-day of the agricultural 
products produced in America nearly as much as the whole 
world combined, and yet it is a common thing to hear some one 
say: “If the farmer would go to work, milk a few more cows, 
and burn less gasoline, he would solve the farm problem 
himself.” 

Mr. President, there was no farm problem in America to 
solve before this Government changed the economic conditions 
of the country by legislation, and destroyed the parity that 
existed for more than 100 years between agriculture, industry, 
and labor. 

How carefully this Government protected the railroad in its 
increased cost of operation that was forced upon it by legisla- 
tion, but not a thought or consideration has yet been given for 
the increased cost of production it foreed upon its farmers. 

Mr. President, when we take an inventory of what has hap- 
pened to agriculture, it is not strange that we have had more 
bank failures in the country since 1920 than all the bank 
failures put together from the Civil War up to 1920. I have a 
list of the bank failures which have taken place in the country 
and for the purposes of comparison I have made a division, 
taking the bank failures for the 11-year period from 1910, in- 
clusive, up to July, 1920, and then taking the bank failures for 
the 7-year period from July 1, 1920, since the crisis came to 
agriculture, up to January 1, 1928, and putting them together 
for purposes of comparison. 

Strange as it may seem, in the great industrial States of the 
Union there have been less bank failures in proportion to the 
time since 1920 than there were from 1909 up to 1920. In the 
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New England and Eastern States, including the District of 
Columbia, from 1909 to 1920 we had 128 bank failures. From 
the Ist of July, 1920, to the 30th of June, 1927, in the New 
England and Eastern States we had 76 bank failures. 

In the 13 Southern States for the first period of 11 years we 
had 220 bank failures and for the second period from 1920 to 
1927 we had 1,116 bank failures. North Carolina had 17 bank 
failures for the 11 years prior to 1920 and had 108 bank fail- 
ures for the last 7 years. South Carolina had only two bank 
failures for the 11 years prior to 1920, but had 191 bank 
failures for the last 7 years. In Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan there is but little difference in the matter of bank 
failures before 120 and from 120 up to the present time. 
Wisconsin is called a Middle West State and showed no bank 
failures for the period of 11 years referred to, but 59 for the 
past 7 years. Minnesota, a great agricultural State, had 23 
bank failures for the period of 11 years prior to 1920 and 270 
bank failures for the past 7 years. Iowa had 13 bank failures 
for the 11 years prior to 1920 and 453 bank failures for the 
last 7 years. Missouri had 18 bank failures for the period of 
11 years prior to 1920, and 240 for the last 7 years. 

The total number of bank failures in the Mid Western States 

for the period of 11 years referred to was 184, while for the 
last 7 years the bank failures in the Mid Western States were 
1,327. 
In the Western States, North Dakota had 6 bank failures 
for the 11-year period up to 1920 and 410 bank failures for the 
last 7 years. South Dakota had 16 bank failures for the 
11-year period and 360 for the last 7 years, Nebraska had 8 bank 
failures for the period of 11 years prior to 1920 and 200 bank 
failures for the last 7 years. Wyoming had no bank failures 
for the 11-year period referred to, but has had 54 bank failures 
for the last 7 years. Colorado had 10 bank failures for the 
period of 11 years up to 1920, and 93 for the last 7 years. New 
Mexico had 10 bank failures for the first period to which I am 
referring and 62 for the last 7 years. Oklahoma had 7 bank 
failures for the first period of 11 years, and 227 bank failures 
for the last 7 years since the crisis came to agriculture. The 
total number of bank failures in the Western States for the 
first period of 11 years was only 71, while in the last 7 years, 
in the Western States, the agricultural States of the Union, we 
have had 1,795 bank failures. 

Why, of course, there is an agricultural problem in America. 
Agriculture is not the only industry that suffers. The bankers 
and the business men and all the agricultural industries have 
met the same crisis that came to agriculture in 1920. 

In the Pacific States Washington had 19 bank failures dur- 
ing the first period of 11 years and 49 bank failures during 
the last 7 years. Oregon had 7 bank failures during the first 
period of 11 years and 46 bank failures during the last 7 years. 
California had 4 bank failures during the first 11 years and 
30 bank failures during the last 7 years. Idaho had 9 bank 
failures during the first period of 11 years and 72 bank fail- 
ures during the last 7 years. Arizona had no bank failures 
during the first period of 11 years—there were 11 years with- 
out a bank failure in Arizona—and 35 bank failures during the 
last 7 years. 

The total number of bank failures in the Pacific States dur- 
ing the first period of 11 years was 46, while during the last 7 
years there have been 248 bank failures. 

Mr. President, these bank failures tell a tragic story, and the 
conditions thus revealed can only be met by legislation. Legis- 
lation was responsible for the condition of agriculture, and it 
was equally responsible for the bank failures which occurred 
in agricultural communities where the farmers were not able to 
obtain the cost of production from the sale of their farm 
products, 

During the first period of 11 years up to 1920 we had 642 
bank failures. During the past seven years we have had 4,287 
bank failures—more bank failures let me say again, if you 
please, than during all the years that intervened from the Civil 
War up to 1920. The average number of bank failures from 
1909 to 1920 was 61 a year. In 1921 we had 396 bank failures; 
in 1922 we had 394 bank failures; in 1923 we had 314 bank 
failures; in 1924 there were 894 bank failures; in 1925 there were 
550 bank failures ; in 1926 there were 573 bank failures; and in 
1927 we had 831 bank failures. But this only includes—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Idaho yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. GOODING. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Do the figures that the Sena- 
tor is employing comprehend both State and National banks? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; with the exception of the year 1927. 
The 831 bank failures in 1927 include national-bank failures 
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and the State-bank failures that occurred from the ist of Jan- 
uary up to June 30, 1927. There is no report available as to 
State-bank failures that occurred from the ist of July to the 1st 
of January of this year. So, if we had a list of all the State- 
bank failures for the year 1927, there would be shown a greater 
number of bank failures for that year than at any time in the 
history of this country or at least at any time since the crisig 
came to agriculture. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

5 ars HEFLIN. What was the number of bank failures for 

Mr. GOODING. For 1927 the number was 831, but that does 
not include the State-bank failures since June 30 of last year. 
I have just made the point that if the failures of State banks 
were included—and I regret that the figures are not available 
at this time, as I am advised by the Treasury Department—the 
number of bank failures for 1927 would be shown to be very 
much larger than for any other year in the history of the crisis 
that has come to agriculture and to the banks of America. The 
strange part about all this, as I am trying to make clear, is 
that the bank failures in large part, if not wholly, have only 
come to the agricultural States. I think it is safe to say, Mr. 
President, that there is less money in what may be called 
strictly agricultural banks to-day than there was in 1920 before 
the crisis came to agriculture. 

Here is another evidence of the unbalanced condition so far 
as the wealth of America is concerned: The total deposits in all 
the banks of the United States on the 1st day of January, 1914, 
was $21,359,842,316. The total deposits in the banks of this 
country on the Ist day of January, 1928, had reached the enor- 
mous sum of $57,820,730,000, an increase in 14 years of $36,- 
460,895,684. In other words, while the farmers of the United 
States have suffered a loss of more than $30,000,000,000, the 
industrial States of the Union have increased their wealth, as 
shown by the deposits in banks, more than one and one-half 
times in 18 short years. So it appears that the accumulations in 
banks as shown by their deposits have increased more in 13 
years than in the whole preceding period from the time of the 
formation of this Government, and even before that, from the 
time the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock. As I have said, 
in 1914 the accumulation of deposits in the banks amounted to 
$21,359,842,316, while in 1928 it was $57,820,738,000. 

Mr. President, the whole world has been astounded at the 
rapid accumulation of wealth in America during the last few 
years. There has been nothing to compare with it; we stand 
alone; and yet no part of that great accumulation of wealth 
has come to agriculture. 

That is not all the evidence which can be furnished showing 
the unbalanced condition so far as the great wealth of America 
is concerned. In 1914 the estimated wealth of the United 
States was $200,000,000,000. The estimated wealth of the 
United States to-day is $355,500,000,000. In other words, since 
1914 the wealth of the United States has increased $155,500,- 
000,000. Everybody who knows anything about agriculture 
knows that no part of that great increase in wealth has come 
to agriculture. We have accumulated more wealth in America 
since 1914 than England accumulated in all her thousand years 
of existence. 

The national wealth of England is rated at $120,000,000,000 ; 
that of France at $75,000,000,000; that of Russia at $73,000,- 
000,000 ; that of Germany at $75,000,000,000; that of Belgium at 
$10,000,000,000 ; that of Italy at $26,000,000,000; and that of 
Canada $22,000,000,000. 

Mr. President, there is still another evidence of the unbal- 
anced condition of agriculture so far as the great accumulation 
of wealth is concerned, no part of which seems to be flowing 
toward agriculture. In 1914 the total foreign investments in 
this country were $4,500,000,000. To-day there is less than 
$2,000,000,000 of foreign investments in America. Those in- 
vestments have been taken up by American capital. In 1914 
this country had $2,000,000,000 invested in foreign countries, 
while to-day our investment in foreign countries is between 
$12,500,000,000 and $13,000,000,000, and it is increasing at the 
rate of $2,000,000,000 a year. 

We speak of a billion dollars nowadays as easily as we used 
to speak of a million dollars. It is pretty hard to comprehend 
exactly what a million means in relation to dollars and cents. 
It is almost impossible to comprehend what is meant by a 
billion dollars; but in order to have a better understanding of 
what a billion dollars means, I have here figures showing the 
assessed valuation of a number of groups of States. The 
great industrial New England States—Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut—have 
an assessed valuation for tax purposes of $12,251,108,058—not 
as much, if you please, as the investments which a few great 
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captains of industry and a few bankers have in foreign 
countries, 

The assessed valuation of the South Atlantic States, com- 
prising Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, is $11,866,- 
325,692, which is again less than the amount a few Americans 
have invested in foreign countries. 

The South Central States—Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, 
and Mississippi—have an assessed valuation of $6,448,351,307T ; 
the Mountain States—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada—$4,741,157,770; and 
the Pacific Coast States—Oregon, Washington, and California 
have an assessed valuation of $9,322,793,821. So when we come 
to realize that a few individuals in America have accumulated 
so much wealth that they are able to invest a portion of it only 
abroad, and that that portion amounts to more than the total 
assessed valuation of the groups of States I have mentioned, it 
gives some kind of an idea of what a billion dollars really 
means. 

Of the $13,000,000,000 invested in foreign countries nearly 
$6,000,000,000 is invested in industries. We invested $1,250,- 
000,000 in Cuba in the sugar plantations. Not satisfied with 
exploiting the cheap labor in Cuba, they imported coolie labor 
from China to go down there and work for 30 and 40 cents a 
day, and feed themselves at that, Mr. President; yet we have 
given Cuba a preferential duty on sugar to compete with Amer- 
ican production, where we pay $3 a day and where there is the 
highest cost of production in all the world, because we have the 
highest standards in all the world. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. How much does that added cost of sugar 
cost the housewives of this country? 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I think the Senator knows 
that this is the age of organization and combinations. Wipe 
out our tariff and give Cuba a monopoly on sugar, and the 
housewives of this country will pay twice what they are paying 
at the present time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, I have no desire to wipe out 
the tariff, because I happen to be a tariff Democrat; but I think 
the argument for this bill could be made very strong when it is 
shown that all these tariff additions to cost are really a subsidy 
in a sense to help certain industries; and if these industries are 
to be helped, why is not the farmer helped? 

Mr. GOODING. Simply because he is without organization. 
He has not had anybody fighting his battles. He has been over- 
looked, like a white chip, as we say in the West, on a faro-bank 
table. He has been considered of no significance, apparently, 
in the affairs of this great Government; and yet he has pro- 
duced much of the wealth of it. 

In order that the Senator may understand what is coming 
to the sugar industry, I send to the desk an article from the 
Wall Street Journal and ask that it be read. It is something 
that we have got to pay some attention to in this country, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the article 
will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal of Tuesday, March 27, 1928) 
THREE COUNTRIES LIMIT EXPORTS 


Representatives of the sugar industries of Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
and Poland have agreed to limit sugar exports in 1928-29 to 
1,268,000 short tons. Czechoslovakia is to export 66 per cent, Poland 
17.5 per cent, and Germany 16.5 per cent of this amount. Czecho- 
slovakia is thus authorized to export 837,000 short tons, compared 
with an estimated 982,000 short tons in the 1927-28 season; Germany, 
209,000, compared with probably 160,000; Poland, 222,000, compared 
with about 278,000. Any participating country that can not export 
all its quota must cede the unused portion to the others. The plan 
is expected to cause a reduction of about 5 per cent in Czechoslovakia's 
sugar-beet acreage. Reports have not been received as to bow the 
acreage of Poland and Germany will be affected. 

Argentina has passed a law fixing the maximum production on all 
sugar mills in the Province of Tucuman at 70 per cent of the total 
quantity produced in 1926. The law is to be effective for three years, 
subject to modification in case of crop failure. In the Dominican 
Republic a sugar defense commission has taken steps to limit the crop 
to the capacity of the present mills, and a tax of 150 per cent ad 
valorem has been placed on importation of sugar machinery to 
discourage the establishment of any additional sugar centrals. This 
tax does not apply to replacement machinery for the mills in operation. 

Preliminary estimates indicate the raw sugar supplies of the United 
States, excluding stocks and carry-over, will be about 4.5 per cent 
larger in this year than last. Domestic production shows an increase 


of 20.4 per cent over that of last year. 
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Mr. GOODING. I will say to the Senator from New York 
that Cuba has also passed legislation limiting the production 
of sugar. This year her mills are forbidden to grind over 
4,500,000 tons of sugar. That is 500,000 tons less than the mills 
ground last year. We have given Cuba, as I was saying, a 
preferential duty of 26 cents per hundred on sugar. Now we 
find that Cuba has sent her agents all over the world, trying 
to form a combination and bring about a marketing organiza- 
tion so that at no time will Cuba receive less than the full 
benefit of the tariff, as far as that is concerned. 

I want to call the Senator’s attention to that line of organ- 
ization that is going on in the world, and the investment of 
American capital all over the world. The time is coming 
when we shall have to have protection against American 
capital invested in foreign countries. They have forgotten how 
generous and how kind America has been to them in the accu- 
mulation of their great wealth; and wherever they can find an 
opportunity to exploit cheap labor, there is where American 
capital is going to-day. Why, we have gone over to China and 
taken over the dried-egg industry over there, and the egg 
industry as a whole, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then why do not we, as a Nation, recog- 
nize the necessity of permitting in this country such combi- 
nations as to bring here the labor and to make here the in- 
vestments? We have in certain directions the outrageous appli- 
cation of the antitrust laws, which prevent such combinations. 
Now, the Senator himself is dealing with the soft-coal industry. 
If you would take away from it the embarrassment of the 
antitrust laws, and permit combinations, the closing of un- 
profitable mines, and cooperative marketing under governmen- 
tal control, you would solve your problem. ‘ 

Mr. GOODING. I am advocating that. We are having hear- 
ings along that line, hoping to develop something that will 
make that possible. 

I realize, and have said publicly a number of times, that we 
have reached the period in the history of this country when the 
Sherman Antitrust Act can no longer be enforced; and I doubt 
the wisdom of it any longer, if we can have proper govern- 
mental regulation. I am opposed, however, to giving the coal 
operators or anybody else a monopoly in America unless we 
can have with it proper regulation. I am sure that if we are 
going to move along and keep pace with the rest of the world 
we shall have to pass some legislation of that kind, and permit 
a bigger and a broader operation of combinations and of wealth 
in America. 

Mr. COPELAND. I rejoice to hear the Senator say that, 
because personally I am convinced that unless we do permit 
these combinations we are going to drive more and more 
capital abroad. The cartels over there are combinations under 
governmental regulation which we should permit here; but the 
Senator is right, of course, in saying that if we are to permit 
these combinations, and the release of these industries from 
the operation of the antitrust laws, it must be with govern- 
mental regulation. Otherwise, there will be monopolistic tend- 
encies which would ruin the public. 

Mr. GOODING. Speaking of German cartels, as we call 
them, practically all of Europe has gone into an organization 
now in nearly all manufacturing lines. France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Luxemburg, Austria, and Hungary are 
all in a combination to fix prices, limit production, and divide 
territory in the production of raw steel. Of course, if that 
should be undertaken in America we would send them all to 
the penitentiary under the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
for just a moment further, the Senator himself is in a strategic 
position. He is engaged in this soft-coal investigation. He has 
an opportunity there to work out and to apply the very theory 
that he is discussing; and if he can make a success of it in 
that particular enterprise it will be an example to our country 
which will make possible such combinations under govern- 
mental control as will develop the country along the very lines 
that the Senator has enlarged upon so eloquently this morning. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, God knows that after my 
investigation of the situation down there in Pennsylvania, after 
listening now for weeks to the horrible details of conditions 
that exist in our own country, worse than those of Russia, my 
heart is in the work; and with the help of the splendid men 
who are on the Interstate Commerce Committee I am satisfied 
that we are going to work out some solution of that great 
problem. We are trying mighty hard to interest the operators. 
However, they are not coming through with the spirit that we 
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had hoped they would come through. I wish they could 
realize that we can not solve the problem, we can not help 
labor in America, without their cooperation. I will say or- 
ganized labor,“ because I doubt whether this form of Govern- 
ment is safe to-day without organized labor. I found every- 
where down in the coal fields, where this bitter strife is on, 
industrial war, an organization known as the Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania Relief Society offering food and clothing to the dis- 
tressed miners. At first they accepted food and clothing. 
When they found out that these people who offered this relief 
were the agents and representatives of the most dangerous or- 
ganization America has ever known, the Industrial Workers of 
the World organization, which is only out to destroy govern- 
ments, to their credit they refused to accept it. 

The United Mine Workers of America and the American 
Federation of Labor won my heart by the splendid fight they 
have been making against bolshevism. Aside from the Ameri- 
can Legion forces, they are the only forces in America that 
are out fighting in the open the most dangerous organization 
this Government or any other government has ever known. 
I promise the Senator that so far as my strength and my 
ability are concerned I am determined that this investigation 
shall not end and the work shall not stop until some legisla- 
tion has been passed that is going to relieve a condition that 
has been forced on this country every few years, when there 
is danger of people freezing to death or suffering from a lack 
of coal to keep them warm. 

Out in my own State, during the time I was governor, I in- 
vestigated two coal famines. They were not brought about by 
strikes, but through reckless carelessness on the part of the 
railroads, as a result of which in the town of Boise, the capital 
of the State, there was not enough coal to keep the homes 
warm, and we had two deaths in some of the poorer families 
of that State. I know that the Senator from New York has been 
working on this problem. He has introduced a bill dealing with 
it, and we may be able to accept many of the provisions of his 
bill when we come down to framing legislation. I know that 
we shall haye his good support and his help, so far as he is able 
to give it, to bring about a better condition in the coal in- 
dustry. 2 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was wondering whether the Senator was 
going to call attention to the fact that the sugar situation in 
the Philippine Islands and in Porto Rico ought to be looked into 
very carefully, because it seems to me that there injustice is 
being done more than anywhere else. All sugar from the 
Philippine Islands comes into this country free, and I have 
statements of the companies producing sugar in those islands. 

In an interview with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], the leading sugar producer—and most of them are 
Spanish—gave him a statement of what they were doing in the 
Philippine Islands. The largest factory there, operated by 
Spaniards, owned by Spaniards, made over 51 per cent profit 
upon the amount of money invested in the sugar plants of that 
company. When the Senator from Montana asked him, “ What 
wages are you paying your men?” he answered, Forty cents a 
day.“ All that sugar comes into this country free. They can 
turn it upon the market any time they want to in order to de- 
stroy the price. 

Cuba is suffering from that, and what do we find as to our 
own Porto Rico, what are they doing in Porto Rico? Sugar 
comes in from Porto Rico. They import sugar cane at a dollar 
a ton and make that sugar cane into sugar, and it comes into 
this country free of duty, because it comes from Porto Rico. 

Those are the items, I want to say to the Senator from New 
York, that ought to be corrected, and sugar is the one com- 
modity raised by the farmer that is cheaper to-day than it was 
before the war. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I can not understand, I would like to say 
to the Senator from Utah, why it is that the farmers are not 
using their great influence to permit the more extensive use 
of corn sugar. > 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows, of course, that corn sugar 
can not enter into a great many things used by the American 
people. 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree with that fully. 

Mr. GOODING. And I will say to the Senator that, as far 
as sugar is produced, we can produce beet sugar and cane sugar 
in every State in the Union. 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree with that. 

Mr. GOODING. We can grow sugar enough in America for 
the whole world if we were protected properly. 
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Mr. COPELAND. There is the possibility, however, of bring- 
ing into use for commercial canning and pr probably 
twenty or thirty million dollars’ worth of corn sugar. All we 
have to do to accomplish that is to permit the use of corn sugar 
without the label mentioning it, and then it is put upon the 
Same plane of equality for those particular uses with other 
sugars. The bill of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER] 
pending here, the Cole-Capper bill, ought to be passed. It 
would mean $20,000,000 worth of cash corn to the farmers of 
this country. 

Mr. GOODING. I will say to the Senator that we have never 
made such a study into the development of industry as we 
ought to make, and that is what I am complaining about. It 
never has been done. If we should make such a study, it 
would be found that there are a thousand things we can do 
that we are not doing to-day, and the time is coming when we 
must make such a study if we are going to keep our own people 
employed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me interrupt just a moment; and I 
want the Senator from Utah to hear this, who thinks that the 
corn sugar bill did pass. Last year it passed, but in the con- 
sideration of the conference report it was held up, and did not 
become a law. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House did not even pass it. 

Mr. COPELAND. The House passed it last year. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of when it passed the Senate, 
when Senator Cummins had it passed, I think four years ago, 
but I will not be sure. 

Mr. COPELAND. It passed in the last Congress. It came 
back with an amendment from the House, and died here; the 
conference report was not adopted. In that one item the Sena- 
tor from Idaho could give to the farmers twenty or thirty 
million dollars that they do not receive to-day. 

Mr. GOODING. We ought to have about $250,000,000 more 
out of sugar easy enough that we are giving to Cuba, that 
belongs to America by rights. If we will develop a balanced 
condition on the farm, and when I say balanced condition I 
mean grow those things upon the farm that we can grow in 
America as well as they can be grown in most countries on the 
earth, if not better, it will mean that we will not have any 
surplus of farm products in America, we will wipe out the 
surplus, we will stop exhausting the soil, and we will give the 
farmers of America a chance to get enough for their farm 
products so that they can buy fertilizer and keep up the fer- 
tility of the soil. 

I want to go on, because I want to direct the attention 
of my friends on the other side of the aisle who are interested 
in cotton to what the rest of the world is doing. Here we are 
with a monopoly of the world’s supply of cotton, 65 per cent of 
it, and never lifting a finger to help that great industry, while 
we have permitted foreign countries to ship into America every 
year something over $900,000,000 worth of products on which 
the prices have been fixed because they have a monopoly in those 
particular commodities. 

Twenty-one per cent of all importations that come into Amer- 
ica are of commodities in which foreign countries have a 
monopoly and fix prices. 

Here is what they were doing with what we call the German 
cartels in Europe. 

Rails: Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
have an agreement under which they fix the price of rails, divide 
territory, and limit production, 

Tools: Germany, France, Belgium, Luxemburg, Great Britain, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland, practically all of Europe, 
combine to control the production of tools. 

Aluminum: France, Germany, Great Britain, Switzerland, 
Norway, and part of Austria combine to control the price of 
aluminum. 

Wire: Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Hun- 
gary combine to control the production of wire. 

Glue: Most of the European countries combine in fixing the 
price that America must pay for glue. f 

Artificial silk: Great Britain, Germany, and Italy, including 
a number of factories that those countries have in America for 
making artificial silk, combine under an agreement under which 
they fix the price, divide territory, and make us pay the price. 

Copper: We find the United States, Spain, Belgium, and Great 
Britain in a combination to control the price of copper, fixing 
the world price, the American price, limiting the production, 
and dividing territory. 

Electric bulbs: Germany, the United States, Canada, France, 
Italy, the Scandinavian countries, Great Britain, Austria, and 
Hungary are all in the electric-bulb combination. I remember 
when one of the attorneys from the Department of Justice came 
before the Committee on Interstate Commerce—I think two 
years ago—and in discussing some case that they had involving 
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the General Electric people, which was then before the courts, 
made the statement that while the electric bulb formed only 5 
per cent of the General Electric's business, yet it accounted for 
20 per cent of the total revenue of the company. There is a 
combination that reaches not only this country but the whole 
world. Yet we stand here with 65 per cent of the production 
of cotton and say we can do nothing with it. 

Plate glass: France and Belgium have a combination to con- 
trol the price of plate glass. 

Gluss bottles: Germany, France, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Poland have an agreement as to glass bottles. 

Borax: Great Britain, the United States, Germany, France, 
and Austria have a combination in relation to borax. We have 
one borax bed out in Nevada, in what is called Death Valley. 
Yet we are in a combination to fix prices for the rest of the 
world, and have fixed them. 

I want to offer these tables for the Recorp. First, I want to 
rend the list of raw materials, as we call them, in which other 
countries fix the price. There are cotton, coffee, rubber, sisal, 
camphor, mercury, nitrates, sodium of nitrates, potash, Chilean 
potash, Chilean nitrates, German fertilizer. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a moment? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have been unable to find the reference, 
but some time since Christmas I presented to the Senate at 
some length a discussion of the very matter of which the Sena- 
tor is speaking, and I put into the Recorp the report of our 
commercial attaché to Belgium, and also to France, to show 
exactly what those combinations are. I speak of it now in 
order that the Recorp may show it, because it indicates how 
extensively they have gone into this very matter. 

I agree with the Senator that unless we can meet that compe- 
tition in some way it will be a serious menace to us, not alone 
to the agricultural world but also to our industrial life, and 
there must be found a solution. 

Among other papers I introduced in the Recorp in connection 
with my speech was an address made by Colonel Donovan, the 
Assistant to the Attorney General, in which he discussed the 
legal aspects of these combinations, pointing out that they might 
be formed under our law with proper governmental supervision. 
As the Senator from Idaho has wisely said, unless there can be 
found a way to meet this competition we are going to be at the 
mercy of these great trusts and combinations of the Old World. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes, Mr. President. The list I have here 
showing the different commodities in which other countries have 
monopolies and fixed prices, and the cartels I have mentioned, is 
only a part of the story. These are the only industries that 
have made reports and made records. I am advised that there 
are a great many other combinations of which there is no 
public record. I offer these lists for the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

United States imports capable of monopolistic control by foreign coun- 
tries of origin 

GROUP 1.—IMporTs ALREADY SUBJECT TO ARBITRARY PRICE FIXING 


[Values in thousands of dollars except totals at end of table, which 
are shown in full figures] 


Bap 


42, za! Chile. 
586) Norway 


— 


Caletum ni- 
trate. 
Potash fertilizers: 
“hloride, 


8B 8 
r 


2 
#8 
g 
15 


Total, Group I, 802. 28. 000. 
Per cent of total imports, 21. 
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Ratio of production and consumption of countries controlling output of 
certain commodities to the world production of those commodities 


Bact | pec oent om 
of control- | Sumption of 
Commodity Country of control ling country) °ntrolling 
to World | Country to 
produc- world con- 
tion sumption 


pp (iG 
Pee 


SS8SR8 S8888 


1 Including ions. 
Not including possessions. 


United States imports capable of monopolistic control by foreign 
countries of origin 
GROUP Il.—OTHER IMPORTS CAPABLE or CONTROL 


[Values in thousands of dollars except totals at end of table, which are shown in 
full figures] 


Countries from which chiefly imported 


1,976 | Germany 
24,403 | Great Britain and 


Netherlands 


—— 1,064 Great Britain and Netherlands and 43 
Possessions. — East In- 


Pepper, blacce kk 
Pepper, white 


3,376 | Java and Madura. 
Straits Settle- 
ments. 


Combing Wool 63, 918 

Raw silk...._... -a Japan 

Pulp wood > Canada 

B 980 Straits Settle- 
ments. 
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countries of n.—Continued 


Countries from which chiefly imported 
Commodity 


Mica, cut 
Diamonds, rough. 


Diamonds, cut 
Pearls 


possessions. 
3 
Netherlands. 


Sodium cyanide 85 
Calcium cyanamide.. 
e AAS ees 


INTERNATIONAL CARTELS 


OCTOBER 10, 1927. 
The following is a list of the outstanding international cartels. No 
complete list is available, since there are a number of international 
industrial understandings and combinations which have never been 
acknowledged by the interests involved: 


Commodity Countries involved Date boars 
Raw steel France, Germany, Belgium, Czechoslo- | September, 1928. 
vakia, Luxemburg, Austria, and Hun- 
gary. 
Rate a oc. Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, | June, 1926. 
Luxemburg. 
Germany France, Belgium, Luxemburg, Do. 
8 Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
nd. 
Aluminum France, Germany, Great Britain, Switzer- | August, 1928. 
nw Norway (in part), Austria (in 
Enamel ware 1 ny, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Aus- | 1926. 
ungary. 
-| Most European countries July, 1926. 
....| Great Britain, Germany, Italy 12 January, 1927. 
a number of plants controlled by G 
re and Germany in the United 
Copper United tates, Spain, Belgium, Yugosla- | October, 1926. 
via, Great Britain (?). 
Electric bulbs Germany, United States, Canada, Nether- | 1924. 
lands, France, Italy, Scandinavian 
countries, Great Britain, Austria, Hun- 
gary. 
Plate glass France, Belgium BAA a S 1904. 
Glass bottles Germany, ce, Austria, the Scandi- | 1907. 
navian countries, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Holland. 
A EA TAS Great Britain, United States, Germany, | 1890.1 
France, Austria. 
WS Germany, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, | February, 1927. 
Netherlands. 


Not certain as to its present existence. 


In addition to the above cartels, there are a number of combinations 
which, while they can not be designated as cartels, have a great con- 
strolling influence on the production of certain commodities, Among 
these might be mentioned the Swedish-American Match Trust, which 
has a large number of factories scattered throughout the world, and in 
a number of countries controls the match trade and industry through a 
Government monopoly; the Franco-German potash combine; the explo- 
sives combination (Germany, Great Britain). There are also several 


combinations now under discussion, such as the zine-selling combination, 
more or less similar to the copper-export combination; a cast-iron pipe 
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cartel ; a selling cartel for shapes and semifinished steel. There are also 
negotiations going on between the German, British, and French chemical 
combinations. 
Louis DOMERATZKY, 
Chief, Division of Regional Information. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the story of the hardships 
and privations and great losses that have come to agriculture 
is not complete without a brief mention of the part the Federal 
Reserve Board took in deflating the country in 1920. $ 

On May 18, 1920, Governor Harding called a meeting of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Federal advisory council and 
class A directors of the Federal reserve banks. The meeting 
was a secret one, and very little was known outside of banking 
circles of what transpired at that meeting until February „22, 
1923, when the Manufacturers Record, of Baltimore, published 
a stenographic report of the proceedings of that meeting, which 
I placed in the Coneresstonar Recorp a few days after it 
appeared in that magazine, At that secret meeting of May 18, 
1920, the question of restriction of credits, breaking down of 
prices, and increasing of freight rates was generally discussed 
and agreed to. 

At that meeting Mr. Wardrop, of the Cleveland Reserve 
Bank, said: 

I think a reasonable depression of business would be a good thing for 
the country. j 


He added: 


I really tbink we would do better if we could get down to a lower 
basis, a diferent basis, and from that we could work up again, 


When Mr. James A. Alexander, one of the class A directors 
of the Federal reserve thnk in New York, was asked about 
transportation in his district, he said: 


There is almost no such thing there now— 


And added— 
there is one thing I think to be feared, and that is if the transportation 
facilities are improved and commodities moved freely and credits are 
to be released, it may bring a temporary ease in the money market and 
may encourage people to go ahead and expand; I believe now is the 
time to put-the rates up and keep them up. 


While at this secret meeting those who control the banking 
interests of America were entering into a conspiracy to deflate 
the country by breaking down prices and restricting credits 
they passed a resolution calling on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Shipping Board to increase freight rates 
and appointed a committee to present their resolution to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Shipping Board. 
The resolution-reads as follows: 

Resolved, That this conference urge as the most important remedies 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission and the United States Ship- 
ping Board give increased rates and adequate facilities such inimediate 
effect as may be warranted under their authority, and that a committee 
of five be appointed by the Chair to present these resolutions to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the United States Shipping Board, 
with such verbal presentation as may scem appropriate to the committee. 


At first, Mr. President, it was hard for me to understand why 
these great bankers who had met to restrict credits and deflate 
prices should pass a resolution asking the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the United States Shipping Board to increase 
freight rates; but I soon found, Mr. President, that the great 
bankers who met with the Federal Reserve Board on May 18, 
1920, in that secret meeting held in this city, represented finan- 
cial interests that owned and controlled a large majority of the 
stocks and bonds of the railroads in this country. So it is not 
strange after all that they should want to protect their rail- 
roads from the deflation that they were about to force upon 
the country. 

The effects of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. President, 
extended far beyond that seeret meeting of May 18, 1920, for 
at that time an organization was perfected for the bankers of 
the whole country. I know that some of the bankers from my 
own State attended the meeting at Chicago—and generally, I 
am sorry to say, that bankers from all over the country, or too 
many of them at least, participated in an effort to deflate the 
country. 

It is not strange, Mr. President, that the great crash came to 
agriculture in 1920, and I anticipate some of the bankers who 
participated in that movement paid the penalty by seeing the 
doors of their own banks closed and their institution in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr. President, the conspiracy of the Federal Reserve Board 
in 1920 will go down in history as the greatest conspiracy of 
modern times. 
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Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I am very much in favor of 
the MeNary farm relief bill which is under discussion and want 
to address myself for a brief period to that measure. ; 

Mr. President, it has long been the custom to give the farmer 
a great deal of attention in campaign years. The politicians 
sing their praises and eloquently orate upon the important part 
the American farmer plays in the very life of our Nation. Yet 
the real importance of agriculture, as compared with that of 
other great industries, is not generally understood. 

On March 25 of this year the New York Times printed an 
article entitled the “ Twenty giants of American industry,” and 
agriculture ranks first. It is first in number of employees, first 
in the value of products produced, and first in the value of 
investments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert this table 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Stetwer in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 

America’s 20 leading industries 


Va - Estima’ 
Industry Employees | Rank eee ores R —— Rank 
1. Agriculture 10, 241, 000 1 |$16, 963, 000, 000 1 857, 000, 1 
2. Construction 3, 051, 000 2| 7,000, 000, 000 3 No data. 407) 
3. 2, 184, 000 3 | 7,396, 000, 000 2 | 27, 800, 000, 000 2 
4. 1, 110, 000 45, 342, 000, 000 4 | 4,100, 000,000 8 
5. 858, 000 5 5,020, 000, 000 5 No data. | 9(?) 
6. 474, 000 7 | 2,254, 000, 000 12 | 8,000, 000, 000 6 
7. 438, 000 93. 711, 000, 000 75, 000. 000, 000 7 
8. 430, 000 10 | 4,745, 000, 000 63, 000. 000. 000 10 
9. 158, 000 16 2.377, 000, 000 11 | 11, 000, 000, 000 3 
10 „ 748, 000 6 | 1,727, 000, 000 2, 500, 000, 000 12 
11. Electricity 230, 000 13 | 1,783, 000, 000 3 | 9,500, 000, 000 6 
466, 000 8 | 3, 239, 000, 000 1, 000, 000, 000 16 
000 12 | 2,482, 000, 000 1, 200, 000, 000 13 
000 11 935, 000, 000 2, 600, 000, 000 11 
$ 000 20 | 3,050, 000, 000 1, 200, 000, 000 14 
8 , 000 17 | 1,255, 000, 000 1, 000, 000, 000 17 
8 , 000 14 | 1, 061, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 18 
A 000 15 | 1,288, 000, 000 600, 000, 000 19 
$ 000 19 972, 000, 000 1, 200, 000 15 
20. Tol 132, 000 18 | 1,091, 000, 000 No data. | 20(?) 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, this table shows that agricul- 
ture is by far the most important industry in America, There 
are three times as many people employed on the farms as there 
are in any other one industry. The value of the Nation’s crops 
and products from the farms is twice as great as that of any 
other industry. The inyestment in farm property is over $57,- 
000,000,000, being more than twice as much as is invested in 
any other industry. During the past few years it has prac- 
tically been impossible for the average farmer to pay interest 
and taxes on his property, yet nearly every other industry is 
dependent on agriculture; and, in fact, the very life of the 
people is entirely dependent on food and clothing products 
grown on farms. 

One of the reports by the national industrial corporation 
board of New York puts the average wages of the farmer at 
$736 per year. That amount, however, included $630 for the 
estimated value of food, fuel, and housing furnished by the 
farm, leaving a cash yearly wage of $106 for the average 
farmer of the United States. 

These figures were furnished by a business men's organiza- 
tion after a careful investigation. These figures show a condi- 
tion which exists in the face of the fact that the value of 
agricultural investment is more than twice as much as that 
of any other industry in the United States. But the other 
industries make the profits. 

A great deal is said about the prosperity of-our country. 
This does not apply, however, to the farmers. Will Rogers, 
the cowboy humorist, says: 


The country, as a whole, is prosperous; but that does not mean that 
it is prosperous as a whole. 


He may be right. It takes a humorist to talk about our 
great prosperity. Prosperity talk is nothing short of-a joke 
when the whole population of our country is considered. 

A few years ago a university professor said that 2 per cent 
of the people owned two-thirds of the wealth of the country. 
Of course, that meant that the balance of us—or 98 per cent— 
owned one-third. But now statisticians say that 1 per cent of 
the people own approximately 99 per cent of the wealth, and 
that the wealth is rapidly concentrating into fewer and fewer 
hands year by year, Figures like these are poor proof for the 
statement that the so-called prosperity is general. 

Prosperity certainly has not reached the producers of food 
products aud of other necessities that are raised upon the 
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farms of this country; neither has it reached the average busi- 
ness man and banker of the great agricultural districts, 

The Hon. Houston Thompson, formerly a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, is authority for the statement that 
last year “there were 48,758 bankruptcies in the United States, 
with a total loss of $885,557,006 ”; and that loss is $200,000,000 
more than the bankruptcy losses of the previous year in spite 
of all the boasted prosperity. 

It can certainly be said that some of our people are pros- 
perous, because the number of millionaire income taxpayers 
paying on an income of $1,000,000 or more was 225 in 1926, 
and was on the increase in 1927. In 1926, 14 persons had in- 
comes of more than $5,000,000 each. What I am trying to 
point out is that while wealth concentrates in the hands of 
the few, there is less for the average person; and that means 
that the distribution of prosperity is unfair, to say the least. 
The number of failures, as stated by the former Federal trade 
commissioner, shows a very unhealthy condition, for when this 
decidedly lopsided prosperity is on the increase, it means that 
poverty is also on the increase. It means that the very rich 
are getting richer and that the poor are getting poorer. 

Mr. President, no farmers are included in the millionaire 
class, but a lot of farmers are included among the number 
of bankruptcies. According to the Census Bureau 2,155,000 
farm people left the farms of the United States in 1926. Not 
all were bankrupts, but the bulk of them starved out on the 
farms and went to the already overcrowded cities for employ- 
ment, 

Practically all the business failures are in the agricultural 
districts, showing that agriculture and those depending on it 
are far from being prosperous. 

The number of farm tenants has made a marked increase, 
and the landowning farmers are on the decrease, as the mort- 
gages of approximately 170,000 farm owners are being fore- 
closed annually. 

The politicians who have started to shout prosperity—and 
will probably continue it until after the fall elections—do not 
tell how the farmers’ purchasing power has decreased. The 
falling off of the purchasing power of the farmer has added 
more to the failure of business men of the agricultural districts 
than any other factor. It has been reflected in every city in 
the West and South and is beginning to be felt throughout the 
entire country. People who have felt the sting of deflation 
will not be led to follow the mirage of so-called prosperity 
unless constructive legislation is enacted to assist the farmers 
in getting honest marketing conditions and thus tending to 
make real prosperity—prosperity of the many as well as pros- 
perity of the few. 

It is conceded by the best economists that any material 
decrease of the purchasing power of any great class of our 
people is detrimental to the country in general. It is impos- 
sible to have anything like general prosperity until we have 
tee eR! like a general square deal for all classes of our 
people. 

The purchasing power of the farmer has materially de- 
creased. He has been made the “goat” by the agencies of his 
own Government. During the war time he was not only urged 
but commanded, as a patriotic duty, to increase his a 
and produce more food products. Food was needed to win the 
war. He was urged to borrow money for this purpose, and 
thousands of the farmers did borrow money. Production was 
immensely increased. Farm prices were regulated by Govern- 
ment agencies and to the disadvantage of the producer; and 
then, in 1920, when the autocratic, all-powerful Federal Re- 
serve Board, who were the governmental “guardian angels” 
of the credit of the Nation, decided that the artificial inflation 
which they themselves had largely brought about had gone far 
enough they deliberately issued a secret edict and the so-called 
defiation began. 

The farmer was again made the “goat.” His loans were 
demanded. He was forced to sell his products far below cost 
of production, The deflation in farm prices amounted to bil- 
lions of dollars, and thousands upon thousands of farmers all 
over this Nation went broke and out of business. Many small 
banks and small business interests went broke with the farm- 
ers, and the effects were soon felt even by some of the big 
manufacturing interests of the East. 

The factories of the European war nations began to send in 
their manufactured products and to sell them under the Ameri- 
ean prices. That, of course, was dangerous. Something must 
po 1 and done quickly. American industry must be pro- 

ected. 

The Congress of the United States, which had so supinely held 
back and allowed the product of their own creation—the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board—to deflate the farmers and small business 
men by the millions, rushed to the aid of the big manufacturers., 
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Of course, American industries should be protected by Con- 
gress; but so should the American farmer, who produces the 
food products to feed the Nation, have been protected by Con- 
gress and not allowed to have been deflated by some thirty 
billions of dollars. 

When the manufacturers were in distress an emergency ex- 
isted, Congress passed an emergency tariff measure and a reg- 
ular high-tariff schedule for their benefit, a tariff schedule 
based, as we have been repeatedly told, on the difference in cost 
of production here and abroad; based on cost of production 
here at the highest war-time wages and war prices, and based 
on the production abroad by war-ridden nations at starvation 
wages and prices, That tariff schedule still stands, and to the 
disadvantage of the farmers and everyone else in the agricul- 
tural districts. 

The friends of agriculture have long urged adequate farm 
legislation—the McNary-Haugen bill, which, we believe, will 
tend to put the farmers more nearly on a parity with the man- 
ufacturers and other business interests. 

The great majority of the farmers in the agricultural districts 
of the country, and a great majority of the business men of the 
same districts, are in favor of and are demanding farm relief 
legislation, and they believe that this bill is a big step in that 
direction. 

The demand is growing and will continue to grow and be- 
come more insistent until favorable action is taken for agricul- 
ture. I want to appeal to the Republican Members of the Sen- 
ate. In North Dakota there is a distinction made in the Re- 
publican ranks—‘“ real” Republicans and ves. Here 
they are called “regular” Republicans and progressives, I 
want to appeal to the “regular” Republicans and ask them if 
it is not high time that the promises that have been made in 
party platforms be carried out, especially in behalf of the agri- 
cultural interests of this Nation, and it is a mighty poor excuse 
to say that this is not the time to fulfill party pledges, because 
it is on the eve of another election. It would seem to me that 
this is the appointed time to fulfill those promises if you want 
the votes of the great agricultural districts of our country. 

I want also to appeal to the Democratic Members, and ask 
them if it is not time that their party pledges be fulfilled, and 
it is no excuse for the Democrats to say that they are not in 
the majority here and not responsible for legislation. The fact 
that a Member here does not belong to the majority group does 
not in any way relieve him of his obligations to the people. 

If the Members of the United States Senate are really inter- 
ested in the welfare of the farmers, if they are interested in the 
general business conditions of the great agricultural districts, 
if they are interested in fulfilling their party pledges, let them 
so express themselves on this vote for this much-needed farm- 
relief measure, which we believe will help to put agriculture 
on a paying basis. 

The Federal Goyernment has aided the bankers to form a 
gigantic banking organization. It has given the railroads a 
commission which is national in scope. It has built up protec- 
tion for manufacturers which is international in its results, and 
the so-called “infant” industries have been guarded by eco- 
nomic fortifications. The question now is, What is the Gov- 
ernment going to do for an industry which comprises one-third 
of the population—the farmers—and which is not only in its 
infancy in organization but undernourished by unfair and 
unjust marketing conditions which fail to give it a profit. 

The great combines and trusts haye been able efficiently to 
organize because of the close proximity of their offices in a 
narrow street in our largest metropolis. On the other hand, the 
farmers have over 6,000,000 offices spread over a vast empire 
which stretches from ocean to ocean with all its natural and 
artificial barriers. 

The marketing problem can only be solved by a well knit 
national organization with governmental aid and all the pres- 
tige and support that such a Federal organization would carry 
with it. It will only be through such assistance that a new 
and scientific system of marketing can be finally established. 
Such a system would work to the benefit of both the producers 
and the consumers alike and give the Nation an unquestionable 
and unparaileled prosperity, which will be generally enjoyed, 
instead of the present brand of prosperity, which is confined 
to a few who incidentally have the press to tell the rest of us 
what a fine thing this prosperity is. 

Through a Federal legislative program every great industry 
that has been successful has been able to stabilize prices and 
protect its own best interests. The farmers now believe it is 
their turn, and their demand has found expression in this 
measure known as the surplus control act. Through this meas- 
ure the farmers hope to obtain the cost of production plus a 
fair profit, and they now know that this can only be obtained 
through organized bargaining power. In order further to carry 
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out this plan they believe that farmers should maintain a rigid 
control of surpluses. This is the purpose of the bill. 

The bill provides for a Federal farm board of 12 members, 
1 from each of the Federal land-bank districts and various 
advisory boards. The duty of these boards will be to control 
the surplus that goes into the export trade, which has in the 
past forced down the prices in the home market to the level of 
the world prices. This would tend to place the farmer on the 
American standard that other industries now enjoy, His prod- 
ucts would not come into direct and disastrous competition 
with foreign products. 

The bill also provides for an equalization fee to be assessed 
against these surplus products entering into foreign markets. 
This is the provision that seems to be the bone of contention 
between the forces who want a bill with teeth in it, and the 
forces, on the other hand, who want to pass a measure for 
political expediency. The opponents of this feature of the 
measure are willing to accept almost any form of a bill carry- 
ing an appropriation in almost any amount, provided that the 
equalization fee is eliminated. The advocates of the bill believe 
that only through the equalization fee can anything like 
genuine relief be afforded. 

The opponents of this measure object to the equalization fee 
because, they say, it is a new principle and an experiment. 
All new legislation in this sense has been untried and so might 
be called an experiment. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission was an experiment 
when the act passed; the Federal reserve act had never been 
tried; the original tariff law had no precedent. So it is with 
all new legislation. It is impossible to know in advance ex- 
actly how any new law will work out, but if the board, which 
is appointed to put into operation and administer this measure, 
is honestly in favor of making a success of it, is honestly in 
favor of working out better marketing conditions for agricul- 
tural products, there is no question in my mind but what this 
legislation will work out for the interests of the farmers and 
give them a more honest and better marketing condition and 
assist them to make agriculture a paying business. 

Its opponents say this is special or class legislation. Such 
objection does not come with good grace in view of what might 
be called similar legislation for other industries, 

This surplus control act, with a Federal farm board using 
the equalization fee for stabilization òf prices of farm crops, 
will still be a long way short of what the Federal reserve act 
is for the big bankers, the transportation act is for the railroads, 
away short of what the tariff is for the great manufacturing 
industries, and away short of what many other Federal laws 
are for special interests. But we do believe that this measure 
is a beginning that must be made. 


THE COST OF LIVING AND FARM PRICES 


The opponents of the McNary-Haugen bill say that if this 
measure is put into operation there will be an increase in the 
cost of living. I doubt if the amount of increase will be 
noticed by the average consumer. In fact, it has been stated 
by the representatives of organized labor that if there were an 
increase in the price of farm products to the farmers the wage 
earners were willing to pay a little more in order that the 
farmers may receive a price for their products which will in- 
clude the cost of production plus a fair profit. Organized labor, 
and everyone else for that matter, knows that the only way to 
make a success of any business is to get cost of production, 
overhead expenses, and a fair profit. 

Statistics which have been compiled by authorities in the 
Department of Agriculture show that for a five-year period 
while the price of wheat varied $1.31 per bushel the average 
cost of a loaf of bread in New York City during the same 
period had only varied three-tenths of 1 cent. In other words, 
when wheat was 90 cents per bushel, bread sold on an average 
of 9.7 cents per pound loaf; and later, when the farmer re- 
ceived $2.21 for a bushel of wheat, bread sold for only 10 cents 
per pound loaf. Therefore the payment of a few more cents 
for a bushel of wheat would have only an inappreciable effect, 
if any, on the eost of bread. 

An increase of 1 cent per bushel on wheat means a million 
dollars annually for the farmers of North Dakota. An increase 
of 50 cents per bushel would add $50,000,000 to the purchasing 
power of the farmers of my State, and this means that they 
could buy just that much more in manufactured products, the 
sale of which always adds to the general prosperity of business, 
working people, and all others concerned. 

The average person consumes about one barrel of flour in a 
year. There are 44 bushels of wheat in a barrel of flour. 
Only 70 per cent of the wheat is used in the flour, however, and 
the balance, or 30 per cent, goes into by-products. Therefore 
only 3.08 bushels of the farmers’ product is used in a barrel of 
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flour. Increasing the price of wheat 10 cents a bushel, the cost 
of a barrel of flour to the consumer is increased only a fraction 
over 30 cents, or if wheat is increased, as it should be, by 50 
cents per bushel, the increase on a barrel of flour, or a year’s 
supply for the individual, would be about $1.50. Yet 50 cents 
a bushel on the entire wheat crop would mean three hundred 
and seventy-five to four hundred millions of dollars to the 
wheat farmers of the United States, and thus increase their 
purchasing power by that amount. 

When the loaf of bread is taken into consideration, the con- 
sumer again pays a price outrageously out of proportion to 
what the farmer receives for his wheat. Three hundred and 
thirty-four 1-pound loaves can be made from a barrel of flour. 
AN INCREASE OF 10 CENTS PER BUSHEL WOULD MAKE LESS THAN ONE- 

TENTH OF A CENT INCREASE IN THE LOAF 

In a recent issue of Labor, the official organ of the 16 standard 
railway brotherhoods, I find this statement, based on the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s findings on the cost of bread: 

Three-quarters of the price of a loaf of bread goes to the baker and 
retailer, Less than one-seventh of the price goes to the farmer who 
grows the wheat. 

These are outstanding facts in a report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on bread and flour industries just sent to the United States 
Senate. 

For the latest three-year period available the price of bread in the 
United States, according to the commission, has averaged 8.55 cents 
per pound. This price was divided as follows; 


Grocer _. 
Railroads, etc- 

So that the grocer, merely for wrapping up the loaf and handing it 
over the counter, gets a noticeably larger share than the farmer gets 
for raising the wheat, and the baker gets more than four times as 
much as the farmer. 


Mr. President, according to these figures. the work of the 
grocer and the baker is decidedly more profitable than that of 
the farmer. 

No one contends that the pending McNary surplus control 
act is perfect, but it seems to be the best farm relief measure 
that can likely be agreed upon at this time. In all probability 
after it is put into operation amendments will be needed to 
make it more workable. Personally I believe it should carry a 
larger appropriation for the handling of the surplus products. 
There are also some other amendments that, to my mind, 
would greatly improve the bill. However, I am strongly for 
this measure, as I am convinced it is a step in the right direc- 
tion and, if put into operation, will give the board a chance to 
test it out by actual experiment. If it does not accomplish 
what we believe and hope it will, amendments can be added 
from time to time which will improve it and make it a real farm 
relief measure and which will help to put farmers on a parity 
with those engaged in other lines of business. 

Mr. President, the farmers of our Nation have been repeatedly 
promised favorable legislation. There is no doubt under the 
heavens but what they need it and are entitled to it. It is up 
to the United States Senate to do its part and pass this measure 
by a good majority. 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cutting McNary Ghortridge 
Barkley Du Mayfield Simmons 
Bayard Fes Moses Smith 
Bingham 5 Fletcher Neely Steiwer 
Black Frazier Norbeck Stephens 
Blaine George Nye s wanson 
Blease Glass Oddie Thomas 
Borah Gooding Overman Tydings 
Bratton Hale Pine 'yson 
Brookhart Harris Pittman Vandenberg 
Broussard Hayden Ransdell Wagner 
Bruce Heflin Reed, Pa. Walsh, Mass. 
Capper Jones Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Keyes Robinson, Ind. Warren 
Copeland McKellar H Waterman 
Couzens McLean Sheppard Watson 
Curtis McMaster Shipstead Wheeler 


The VICE PRESIDENT, Sixty-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I apologize to Senators 
who were sent for under a roll call which I protested. I know 
this is too fine a day for any Senator to stay in the Chamber; 
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and, so far as I am concerned, I hope no Senator will. The 
fresh air will do them good. I advise the Vice President, also, 
to take a day off. 

I should like to have the attention of the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary] for a moment. He knows the anxiety of 
the fruit and vegetable producers to be left out of this bill. I 
think that was the purpose of the committee in preparing the 
bill, although a section was added—section 6—apparently with 
particular reference to perishable agricultural commodities. 

This bill could be amended in one of three ways: Hither by 
inserting before the words “agricultural commodity ” wherever 
they appear, the word “nonperishable,” or by inserting on 
page 10 a proviso that it shall not apply to fruits or vegetables; 
or on page 26, after line 21, there could be inserted this 
language: 

Section 14 provides that— 

As used in this act— 

And then I would have, after line 21: 


(4) The words “agricultural commodity " 
commodity which is nonperishable in its nature. 


I realize that the committee, in formulating the bill, at- 
tempted to meet all the objections raised by the Executive. 
One of his complaints was that the old bill did not apply to all 
agricultural commodities. Of course, the effect here was to 
make the act apply to all commodities in order that this particu- 
lar objection of the President might be met. 

I think, however, that the same result could be accomplished 
by inserting, as I said, on page 26, in the general definitions, a 
statement that the words “agricultural commodity” mean an 
agricultural commodity which is nonperishable in its nature. 
Such a change would not upset the desire of the committee to 
have all agricultural commodities of a certain type included. 

I hope I am not going too far in asking the Senator from 
Oregon if he will not include one of these three proposals as an 
amendment to the bill. 

Mr. McNARY, Mr. President, the very capable Senator from 
New York was the first one to call my attention to the effects of 
the possible inclusion of vegetables in subdivision (b) of sec- 
tion 6. As stated by me in the preliminary discussion of the 
bill, the framers of the measure believed that the limitations on 
the board with respect to entering into marketing agreements 
wholly exempted the products about which the Senator now 
speaks; namely, perishable fruits and vegetables. 

If the very distinguished Senator from New York will again 
read the language which specifies particularly that an article 
must be durable, must have keeping qualities, must be preserv- 
able, and adaptable to the theory of the bill which is involved 
in the marketing agreement—those being my words and not 
those of the bill—he will see that it was clearly the intention of 
the framers to exclude from the operation of the bill the com- 
modities about which the Senator speaks. 

However, that as a child runs it may read, I intend to follow - 
the very helpful suggestion of the Senator from New York, 
namely, that in the manner that he shall fashion, if it conforms 
to my view, this bill shall be amended to exclude its operation 
upon those particular commodities. 

The Senator in his wisdom has pointed out three ways in 
which that could be done, any one of which, perhaps, would be 
acceptable, but after I have a little time for further considera- 
eon I shall have no difficulty in coming to an agreement with 
him. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. I appreciate very 
much the courtesy of the Senator aud his zealous desire to 
cooperate. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 


mean an agricultural 


Washington? 
Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 
Mr. DILL. I want to add to what the Senator from New 


York has said, that the apple-growing people of the Northwest, 
particularly of the State of Washington, are of the opinion that 
this bill as written might be applied to apples. I will not enter 
into the reasons why I think it would be entirely a mistake to 
have any possibility of apples being included in the bill, but I do 
want to join with the Senator from New York in urging that 
language shall be inserted so that there can be no doubt that 
apples are not included in the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Washing- 
ton need have no anxiety. We have the assurance of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, as we have had from the very beginning, that 
there was no intent on the part of the committee to include 
perishables. The committee is willing to have language written 
into the bill so that there shall be no mistake about it. Then 


there will be a certainty that fruits and vegetables and other 
perishable products are not included. 

I am very glad the Senator from Oregon has been so gen- 
erous, as he always is, because it makes it possible for me to 
enter enthusiastically into the support of this bill, as I have 
each time it has been before the Senate. 

Sometimes I am joked a little bit about why a Senator from 
the State of New York, and particularly one living in the city 
of New York, should have an interest in the farm. As a matter 
of fact, New York State stands eleventh among the States of 
the Union in the value of its agricultural products. It is ex- 
ceeded only by Texas because of its cotton, and California by 


reason of its citrus fruit production, by Iowa and Illinois on 


account of their corn, and it runs neck and neck with Kansas, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, and Ohio, 
being exceeded by any one of those States by not more than 
$25,000,000 in the value of its products. So it can be seen that 
New York is a great agricultural State, while it is ordinarily 
thought of as an industrial State, and the city of New York 
particularly as the financial center of the country. 

As I view it, it is only reasonable for the farmers of this 
country to come before Congress and ask for relief. Why do I 
think so? We have but to study the history of industrial 
development in the United States to realize how the trusts, the 
combinations, and the protective tariff system came into ex- 
istence. 

Here is an example: The hatter in Danbury found himself, 
in the old days, in competition with the manufacturer of hats 
in Hartford. The Danbury hatter found that he was forced 
to sell his hats at a loss, or at a very small profit, because the 
Hartford man, perhaps because of better power, or from some 
other local condition, was able to make his product cheaper than 
the Danbury man could. So very soon there came into exist- 
ence combinations. These men united, determined that they 
would fix the price and prevent cutthroat competition, which 
interfered with the prosperity of the hatters in all parts of the 
country. 

I have given simply an example, but it indicates what was 
the beginning of the formation of combinations. It was not 
long, however, before these American institutions found that 
they were competing with the manufacturers of Europe. By 
reason of cheaper living conditions and lower-priced labor the 
manufacturers of Europe could make hats, for instance, very 
much cheaper than could the hatters of Danbury or Hartford. 

In time these combinations gained political power. They 
came to Washington and succeeded in passing the various tariff 
acts, which have protected American labor and American in- 
dustry against the cheap labor and the cheap institutions of 
Europe. 

As I said a few moments ago, I am a tariff Democrat, and I 
have no fault to find with that economic situation and its solu- 

tion. But there is no doubt that because of the tariff system 
the prices paid by the consumers of manufactured articles are 
yery much higher than they would be if there should be free 
world competition. 

We can not deny that, and we should face it. Every time a 
protective tariff act is passed, and every time a schedule is 
raised, it means that the people of the United States, the indi- 
vidual citizens, the buyers of this country are paying more for 
the things they buy. 

The farmers of America, I am sorry to say, are chronic Re- 

publicans. No matter what happens, they vote the Republi- 
can ticket. They do that even in Michigan, I may say to the 
Presiding Officer [Mr. VANDENBERG in the chair]. 
The farmers of America, who are the great consumers of 
manufactured goods, are contributing very liberally to the pros- 
perity of the industrial portions of this country. Everything a 
farmer buys, I do not care whether it is a crowbar or a chain 
or a pickax; no matter what he buys he pays more for it by 
reason of the tariff placed upon it. That is his contribution to 
the manufacturer, and to those who labor in the manufactories 
and to the industrial portion of our country. 

That is not the only way the farmer suffers. He is the victim 
also of the combinations of labor. As I said, I have no fault to 
find with the protective tariff system, and I certainly have no 
fault to find with the labor unions. I can remember when I 
was a boy in Michigan the section hands working en the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad got a dollar a day. There was an old 
saying, “A dollar a day is darned poor pay”; but that is 
all they got, a dollar a day, and they worked 12 hours, 
12 long, hard hours, for a dollar a day. A man started 
out in life as a laborer, and at the end of his short life he 
was a laborer, and his children were laborers. It was not until 
the labor union came into being and labor dealt collectively with 
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its problems that labor had any chance to get any of the gravy 
of life. So I am glad that the labor union came into existence, 
and I have no fault to find with it. 

We have to face the fact, however, that the farmer is the 
victim of the increased price paid to labor. When the farm 
boy looks about to see what he is going to do when he gets big 
enough, he does not stay on the farm. He is attracted by the 
high wages paid the carpenters, and the plumbers, and the other 
artisans in the city. He goes where he can get eight or ten or 
twelve dollars a day. The boys leave the farm. Consequently 
when the farmer wants to hire a man he is in competition with 
the city, he is in competition with the labor unions. So the 
farmer is always the victim. Whether it is the protective tariff 
system, or whether it is the fixing of the price of labor by the 
labor union, the farmer pays the bill. 

Who are the consumers of this country? I told a story in 
the Senate—I think last year—about an old farmer who came 
into a drug store in New York and said to the proprietor of 
the drug store, “Are you interested in potatoes?” I do not 
know whether they were Idaho potatoes or not, I will say to 
the Senator from Idaho, but he wanted to know whether the 
druggist was interested in potatoes. The druggist said, “No; 
not if I can get enough to eat.” The farmer said, “Is not 
anybody interested in potatoes?” The druggist said, “ You 
might ask this girl at the soda-water fountain.” She was in 
there getting a nut sundae, thinking it was a meal. He asked 
the girl, “Are you interested in potatoes?” She said, “No; I 
am a stenographer for a lawyer.” He said, Where is he?” 
She answered, “ He is in the Equitable Building.” The farmer 
went over to the lawyer in the Equitable Building and asked, 
“Are you interested in potatoes?“ The lawyer laughed and 
said, If I can get enough to eat; that is all.“ The farmer 
said, “Is not anybody interested in potatoes?” The lawyer 
said, “I am not. I am retained by the United States Steel 
Corporation. You might ask Judge Gary.“ The farmer said, 
“I will.” So he went down and said, “Judge, are you inter- 
ested in potatoes?” The judge laughed and said, “No; but 
wait a minute. You go over here and ask this man who makes 
manufactured steel. I sell him a lot of stuff. You ask him.” 
The farmer went and said to the man, “Are you interested in 
potatoes?” He answered, “You bet your life I am. I make 
potato diggers!” 

So if you go far enough, you will find that everybody is 
interested in the farmer. 

I have spoken about the Steel Corporation. Last year they 
did not make so much, but the year before the United States 
Steel Corporation made $199,000,000 in profits, and the other 
steel corporations made money, all together two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred million dollars in profits, 

Where is the steel sold? You see a great building going up 
with a structural steel frame and you think that is where the 
steel goes. You see the miles and miles of steel rails on the 
railroads and you think that is where the steel goes. You look 
at the locomotives and you think that is where the steel goes. 

Mr. President, over half the manufactured steel sold in the 
United States is sold to the farmer for fence wire, agricultural 
implements, and all the many things they use upon the farm. 
Unless the farmers can buy the manufacturers of steel can not 
sell, and neither can other manufacturers. 

I have said that the usual thought about New York City is 
that it is a great financial center. How often do you think 
about New York City as a manufacturing center? Yet the 
manufactured products of New York City in bulk-and volume 
exceed the combined products in bulk and volume of Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo, 
and Boston combined. That is, the great volume of materials 
turned out by the factories of the city. 

We do not use those things. We sell them, and there can be 
no sale for the products of my city or of my State unless the 
farmers, who are the great consumers of manufactured products, 
have the money to buy. 

Mr. President, have they the money? They have not. They 
have been in great distress, and there must be found a way to 
put them upon the same plane of economic equality with the 
industrial world and with those who labor with their hands. 

We have heard a great deal in this Chamber this winter 
about unemployment, and the distinguished Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Smoor] stands up in his place and attempts to prove to 
this body that the reason why there is so much unemployment 
is because invention has developed machinery, and no longer are 
things made by hand, but they are made by machinery. That 
is not the answer. The reason why there is unemployment in 
the cities is because the farmers can not buy the products made 
in the cities, because those who normally work in the city are 
without work, 
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In my city there are thousands upon thousands out of em- 
ployment. Numbers in excess of the normal unemployment 
exist. How do I know it? I had a letter the other day from 
the head of one of the great district nursing institutions. She 
said: 


I know you will be interested in what I have to say. We have 200 
nurses making visits in the homes, going into thousands of homes. 
Never before in the history of this nursing institution has there been 
such suffering in the homes of New York City because of the unem- 
ployment, 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. Are those people American-born people? 

Mr. COPELAND. Many of them are. : 

Mr. BLEASE. Is it not a fact that the reason why we 
have so much unemployment is that we have allowed for- 
eigners to come in here and drive our people out of work? 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, Mr. President, I am not going 
to haye any dispute with my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from South Carolina. In his State they have less than one- 
half of 1 per cent of foreign-born people. I can remember the 
figure for some reason or other. In my State we have a very 
much larger proportion of foreign born. 

But I want to say to the Senator from South Carolina that 
we have no finer citizens, no more law-abiding citizens, no citi- 
zens who contribute more to philanthrophy and to the material 
progress of our city and our State. We have no citizens who 
are finer in their qualities of Americanism than those same 
citizens, 

Of course, we haye restricted immigration. The Senator from 
South Carolina need have no fear. I know the spirit of this 
body is such that there can be no extension of the boundaries 
for the admission of larger numbers. So, for myself, I am 
going to satisfy my conscience by trying to make those laws 
more humane, to bring together families, and not to continue 
these cruel separations which are imposed upon those who have 
become citizens—imposed by reason of the unjust and unfair, 
and, to my mind, unchristian laws which relate to immigration. 

As I said, there is a tremendous amount of unemployment in 
in the city of New York, and it is unemployment due not to 
unrestricted immigration. We have not had that for years, but 
it is unemployment due to the fact that those who buy, the 
great farming groups of our country, are without means to 
buy, and there must be found a means of relief. I think that 
the Republican Party has much to answer for in its failure to 
listen to the farmers, but that party has not listened to them 
at all. 

The President may perhaps veto the pending bill on the 
ground that it violates economic law. Of course it violates 
economic law. Anything that interferes with the law of sup- 
ply and demand, with the free flow of things throughout the 
world, is uneconomic. But, Mr. President, is there anything 
more violative of economic law than the protective-tariff sys- 
tem? The very nature of the law, the very intent of the law, 
is to do away with the law of supply and demand. That is 
the purpose of it. It violates the first principles of economic 
law; but that is Republican doctrine. 

I spoke a little while ago about the labor unions. When the 
labor unions fix the price of labor, that violates the economic 
law, but they do it to the advantage of those who labor, to the 
advantage of their families, to the advantage of their health 
and their lives, and I am glad that we have chosen to set aside 
the free operation of the law of economics as regards that par- 
ticular thing. : 

So the McNary-Haugen bill violates economic law; but is it 
not time that we put all the people of the country upon the 
same plane of equality? We have permitted labor to violate 
the law of supply and demand; we have permitted industry, by 
the enactment of the tariff laws, to violate that natural law of 
supply and demand; and, as I see it, there can be no prosperity 
in the country until we have the farmer on the same plane of 
economic prosperity. 

The bill is going to pass. I do not know just why the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. McNary] keeps it here until Tuesday. 
I suppose it is so that the Senator from New York and others 
may make speeches. But the bill should pass. We should per- 
mit the farmer to be taken care of, 

We have a better bill than we had before. I congratulate 
the committee and I congratulate the chairman of the com- 
mittee. With the amendment which the chairman of the 
committee has agreed to accept, I see no reason why we should 
not pass the bill and enact it into law. Then, if the President 
sees fit to veto the bill, that will make it very much easier for 
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us to elect a Democratic President next fall, as we expect to 
do anyhow, and then we will have prosperity for the country 


anyway. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have felt impelled, 
very much, indeed, against my inclination, on two occasions 
heretofore to vote against bills in substance and general import 
like that now under consideration by the Senate. I say I have 
been driven to that course, because the indisputable facts of 
the case disclose that agriculture is suffering from an extraor- 
dinary combination of facts and circumstances and contending 
against conditions which have given rise to distress in that 
basic industry throughout the country. 

We have heard much about the distress which has prevailed 
in the great western grain-growing sections. But it is not con- 
fined to that region by any means. A couple of very intelligent 
and interesting ladies from York, Pa., called on me the other day 
in relation to some business matters. They were apparently 
very well informed. The county in which they live they repre- 
sented, and I have no doubt accurately, as having enjoyed for 
many years the reputation of being the richest agricultural 
county in the Union, and yet they told me that there are many. 
farms for sale in that county at prices less than it cost to 
construct the buildings on the same. 

The disparity between the prices of farm products and of 
other commodities, referred to so frequently in the debate upon 
these bills, persists. While there was some improvement in the 
situation in the fall of the year 1926, enough to permit par- 
tisan orators to assure the public that the difficulty was tem- 
porary and was passing away, there has been a recession since 
and it has gone back to the general level of about 80 per cent. 
That is to say, the products of the farm to-day will buy only 
about 80 per cent of commodities generally that they would 
buy in 1913. In other words, although the prices of farm 
products have advanced since 1913, the prices of other com- 
modities generally have advanced so much more that a given, 
quantity of the products of the farm which in 1913 would buy. 
$100 worth of other commodities will now buy but 80 per cent 
of that quantity. 

Nevertheless, I am unable to give my assent to the pending 
measure, and for the same reasons which impelled me hereto- 
fore to vote against its prototype. I am entirely satisfied that 
the bill, if it should become an act, would be unconstitutional 
and could never be enforced. I regret to say that the changes 
which have taken place in the bill have in no measure what- 
ever removed the features which to my mind make it vulner- 
able to attack, 

Much has been said about the unconstitutionality of the 
equalization feature of this and preceding bills of like char- 
acter. But my objection to it never was based upon the equali- 
zation feature except as an incidental matter. I think the bill 
is unconstitutional because it offends against a very plain, sim- 
ple proposition, namely, that the public funds can not be taken 
out of the Public Treasury, funds contributed by all the tax- 
payers, and turned over to a private individual or association 
of private individuals for the purpose of promoting their pri- 
vate business. That principle has been repeatedly determined 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, and I can find no 
reason to believe that the bill does not offend fatally against 
that principle. I have heretofore dilated upon that view and 
shall not now repeat the argument. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not desire in any way 
to interrupt the Senator from Montana in his very excellent 
speech; he has made very clear his opposition to the bill and 
the reasons therefor; but if his contention were carried to its 
logical conclusion, would it not prevent the Congress from appro- 
priating money to take care of many of the activities enguged 
in by the Agricultural Department? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have said so heretofore. I dare 
say the same charge could be alleged against many of the appro- 
priations that are found in the agricultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
further question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield further to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

Mr. MONARY. Is the only offending department the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or does the same suggestion not neces- 
sarily apply to a great many other of the departmental activities 
of the Government? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can not say as to that. I dare 
say that might be true. The trouble about it is that none of 
those matters can be attacked in any wise whatsoever; and 
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that is where the feature of the equalization fee becomes im- 
portant. It opens the door for attack. For instance, the ma- 
ternity law by which Congress appropriated money, to be used 
conjointly with appropriations by the States, for the purpose 
of promoting the health of women in childbirth, was assailed 
upon the ground that it was an appropriation of money for a 
purpose not authorized by the Constitution. The State of Mas- 
sachusetts brought a suit in the name of the people of that 
State, in order to give greater force to it, but the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that it was without jurisdic- 
tion to entertain a suit of that character, and the proceedings 
were dismissed. Accordingly, there was no way of determining 
the constitutionality of an appropriation of that character, 

However, Mr. President, here is an opening for an attack, 
because in the pending bill the amount of the draft upon the 
revolving fund is to be reimbursed by an equalization fee, to be 
assessed upon the particular product or branch of agriculture 
that is aided by the appropriations from the revolving fund. Of 
course, the payment of that equalization fee will be resisted, 
and there will be presented the question of the validity of this 
proposed law. There is, as I think, no escape from that. 

The difference is that this proposed act is open to attack, while 
the acts to which the Senator from Oregon has referred are not 
oper to attack. Probably that does not make very much dif- 
ference so far as the duty of a Member of Congress in the 
premises is concerned, but those acts do, as a matter of fact, 
go into effect and are enforced, whereas, to my mind, it will be 
impossible to enforce this proposed act. 

Mr. President, bear in mind the principle upon which my 
opposition is based is, as I stated, the very simple one that 
funds which have been contributed by the general taxpayer 
can not be taken out of the Public Treasury, out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, or out of the treasury of a State, or 
out of the treasury of a county, or out of the treasury of a 
city or of any other municipality and applied, either by way of 
gift or loan, for the promotion of a private enterprise. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I would be edified if the dis- 
tinguished Senator and lawyer from Montana would distinguish 
for me the difference between taking money out of the Treasury 
and developing lands through reclamation by irrigation in Mon- 
tana and other Western States and taking money out of the 
Treasury and loaning it to farmers in order that they may 
obtain better prices for their products. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I need not explain the difference 
to the Senator from Oregon, because there is no man in this 
body who better knows the difference between the cases than he. 
The taking of money out of the Public Treasury for the recla- 
mation of arid land is justified and only justified upon the 
ground that the Government owns some of the land to be re- 
claimed, and it has a perfect right—indeed, a duty—to put that 
land in such a situation as that it can be disposed of and 
utilized. In order to do that it must likewise provide eco- 
nomically for the reclamation of the adjacent land held in 
private ownership. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator from 
Montana knows that that is not an answer at all, and so does 
the Senator from Oregon. I am not talking about a duty of 
the Government. The Senator from Montana is proceeding 
upon the theory that the Government has large areas of untaxed 
land; consequently there is a duty, moral or otherwise, resting 
on the Government to take its money and loan it to the settlers 
without interest and returnable in 40 years to the Treasury of 
the United States. That is still taxpayers’ money taken out of 
the Treasury of the United Sates; so that in no sense is there 
a difference in principle at all. As to moral duty, I will dis- 
cuss that question if I may have a minute further. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall be glad to yield to the 
Senator at any time. 

Mr. McNARY. The moral duty of the Government, through 
the appropriation of Federal money, is just as great in the case 
of the farmers, if it is necessary to put them on a plane of 
equality with other industries and labor which have been bene- 
fited by reason of legislation favorable to them as it is elsewhere. 
Hence, there is a moral duty in this connection, if we wish to 
occupy that position. The Senator is talking about abstract 
rules and the requirements of the Constitution. I myself have 
been curious to know, not only to-day but on earlier occasions, 
when the Federal Government is permitted, and has been per- 
mitted, to take from the Federal Treasury a sum in excess of 
$200,000,000 for loans to settlers in order to bring water from 
impounding dams high up in the mountains to the thirsty lands 
in the valley, the money to be returned to the Government in a 
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period of 40 years, why that is not taking money from the 
Treasury in a similar and comparable way to the taking of 
money in this case. I am unable to appreciate the difference. 
In the case to which I refer the money was also returnable 
with interest and in a much shorter time. I challenge the great 
brain of the Senator from Montana, or, for that matter, anyone 
else who understands the problem of irrigation, to point out any 
difference between the two. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Oregon need 
only turn to the debates upon the reclamation bill of 1902 to 
learn the ground upon which the legislation was justified. It 
was justified upon the ground that the land to be reclaimed 
included public lands belonging to the Government of the 
United States. The Government of the United States was de- 
sirous of disposing of those lands and could not dispose of 
them in the condition which they then were; it could not dis- 
pose of them, at least it could not dispose of them to advantage 
at all or in pursuance of the policy which actuated the Govern- 
ment, unless those lands were improved by putting water upon 
them. In the work of putting water upon those lands it was 
required likewise to put water upon the adjacent lands held in 
private ownership. In other words, all of the lands that could 
be irrigated from the same source were taken into considera- 
tion. Accordingly, the Government, for the purpose of thus 
improving its own lands, undertook to advance out of funds 
in the General Treasury an amount necessary for the recla- 
mation, the amount to be repaid. That was the basis upon 
which that legislation was founded. The Senator from Oregon 
knows that perfectly well. 

Mr. MONARY. Certainly the Senator from Oregon knows 
that; but that is still away from the mark. That was the 
theory upon which the arguments proceeded, and I have no 
quarrel with it; but by a later and subsequent act of Congress 
it was provided that the Government should impound water 
and deliver it all to private owners of property in the vicinity; 
that is the law to-day, and for that purpose by act of Congress 
the sum of $20,000,000 has been expended. 

I am merely endeavoring to make myself clear; I am only 
using this as an illustration to show, in my opinion, the in- 
consistency of the Senator's statement. I believe that both 
instances come within the function of Congress and do not in 
any way impinge upon the Constitution of our country, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not as yet learned of any- 
body who justifies the reclamation of lands held entirely in 
private ownership unless there was some other element involved. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As bearing upon the same point, I am re- 
minded of the fact that during the last few years on one or two 
oceasions Congress has appropriated five or ten million dollars 
for the purpose of buying seeds when farmers in the Northwest, 
by reason of drought or other catastrophe, were unable to pur- 
chase seeds for themselves, the provision of law being that the 
money should be repaid to the Government, and therefore the 
expenditure operating purely as a loan. Does the Senator make 
a distinction between that transaction and this bill which pro- 
vides for a loan? : 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have that matter in mind, Mr. 
President. For that legislation there were many precedents. 
Quite a number of years ago Congress appropriated money to 
enable the people of Alexandria, who had suffered very se- 
verely because of fire, to rebuild; Congress has appropriated 
money for floods in the Ohio Valley; Congress has appropriated 
a large amount of money to help starving people in Europe. 
That is mere charity; it is confessedly beyond the Constitution. 
Nobody undertakes to defend it under the Constitution. It is 
just merely 

Mr. BARKLEY. Nobody, likewise, has opposed it on con- 
stitutional grounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; the question never was raised, 
or, if it was, it was passed off sub silentio. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The only difference between the transac- 
tions, so far as the Constitution is concerned, according to the 
Senator's contention, is the amount involved. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In a certain way that is correct, 
and yet, particularly in the case when we contributed to the 
relief of destitution in Europe—and possibly that action might 
also be justified as being part of the war program—it was a 
pure charity. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield further to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I yield. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The life of the War Finance Corporation 
was extended subsequent to the war and after we had entered 
into a peace treaty, and the Government, through the War 
Finance Corporation, was authorized to loan and did loan 
millions of dollars to private corporations for the purpose ef 
expediting the exportation of products to foreign countries. 
Does the Senator draw any analogy between that situation and 
this? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was just going to refer to that 
as a specific case in which money was appropriated for the 
promotion of private business. We passed the other day an 
act continuing the life of the War Finance Corporation for 
another year. 

Of course that act was passed as a war act. It was passed 
confessedly under the war power, the limits of which no one 
has ever undertaken and probably never will undertake to 
define. No one ever thought of doing anything of the kind 
except in connection with the war. The whole justification 
for it was because of conditions arising out of the war that it 
was felt might be alleviated in that way and that were allevi- 
ated in that way. 

If we were in a state of war, and this were a temporary 
measure to continue only during the war or for a reasonable 
time thereafter until war conditions had disappeared, I would 
not undertake to say that this legislation would not be entirely 
justified upon that ground. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is there any specific authority in the Con- 
stitution for doing that as a war measure that could not by 
analogy be translated into this situation, which is not a 
war measure but which is presumably for the welfare of the 
country? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think so, because when we speak 
about. legislation enacted pursuant to the war power we mean 
legislation that could not be enacted except for the existence of 
a Condition of war. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But, so far as the Constitution itself pro- 
vides, it makes no specific authorization for any particular kind 
of legislation necessary even in war. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It simply says that Congress has 
power to declare war; and from that is evolyed the power to 
make any provision necessary for the purpose of bringing the 
war to a successful termination. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mog 
tava yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator will agree that if it had not 
been for the World War this legislation would not be necessary 
at all? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not agree to that. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator does not agree to that? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I do not agree to it at all. 
Indeed, Mr. President, the reports of all of the committees 
indicate that this disparity of prices which it is the purpose 
of this legislation to overcome, at least in part, is attributable 
to various legislation of Congress: First, to the tariff; second, 
to railroad legislation; third, to the Adamson law; fourth, to 
the immigration law. It is said in all of the reports that this 
disparity between the prices of farm products and other com- 
modities is attributable chiefly to this legislation of the Con- 
gress, and therefore that Congress ought now to legislate in 
order to Overcome that disparity; and I agree to that. 

Mr. GOODING. But agriculture could adjust itself to a 
tariff. We have had a protective tariff, off and on, for a 
hundred years; but we had an economic relationship between 
the industries, disturbed only by the war itself—not intention- 
ally, of course, as far as legislation was concerned—but the 
fruit of the war was the destruction of agriculture. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am trying to tell the Senator 
what the advocates of this bill claim, and I agree to that—that 
this disparity is due to these causes, The Senator can turn to 
the reports; he has concurred in them, and has told us that 
that is the reason for this disparity. 

Mr. GOODING. I agree to that in part; but, at the same 
time, the great change that was brought upon this country and 
the world was due to the World War. It changed the map of 
the world; it changed conditions in every country on earth; it 
brought about in this country the highest standards that civili- 
zation has ever known. The farmer is not able to meet those 
7 conditions, because he can not pass on his increased 

; that is all. 

e WALSH of Montana. I merely desire to say, with re- 
spect to that, that no one heretofore has even suggested that 
this bill is now before us pursuant to the war power of 
Congress. 
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Mr. GOODING. I have. In my remarks I have very fully 
discussed it from that standpoint. There is not any doubt, if 
we study the legislation passed during the war, that that legis- 
lation was responsible for the condition and the great loss of 
agriculture. It was not passed intentionally, of course, to in- 
jure agriculture, but of necessity it was owing to the World 
War. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That condition may be, and I dare 
say is in some measure, attributable to the war which came 
to an end nearly 10 years ago; but to institute new legislation 
10 years after a war upon the war power seems to me scarcely 
appropriate. 

Mr. GOODING. Ah, but it fixed a standard which has not 
been broken down, but maintained—a standard which the 
farmer has to meet, and which he can not pass on—and there 
lies the danger to agriculture. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not desire to detain the Senator; but 
when we took over the railroads as the result of the war we 
guaranteed that their income should be an average for a certain 
period of three years. We also guaranteed that we would 
return them to their owners in as good condition as when they 
were taken over; and the Government complied with that guar- 
antee. 

In addition to that, in the transportation act we provided 
that the Government might loan these railroads large sums of 
money, which was done. Having guaranteed their income dur- 
ing the war and having complied with that guaranty, having 
agreed to put them back in as good condition as they were when 
we took them over and having complied with that agreement, 
does the Senator contend that the loaning of money to the rail- 
roads in addition tọ that was in pursuance of the war power 
of the Goyernment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am very glad the 
Senator introduced that subject. 

The legislation in relation to the railroads had no relation 
whatever to the war power, If is indisputable that Congress 
may loan money, that the State may loan money unless re- 
strained by its constitution, that the county may loan money, 
for the construction of railroads or for the prosecution of the 
railroad business. That is clearly established by decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and that upon the 
ground that these are instrumentalities affected with a public 
use. It was long ago settled that a railroad is subject to the 
command of the public. Everybody can use it. The railroad 
company can not deny the use of it to anyone desiring to make 
use of the facilities which it affords, and therefore it is said to 
be affected with a public use. 

Bear in mind I am not defending the legislation of 1920 in 
relation to the railroads, nor any feature of it. I merely say 
that, quite independent of the war, in my judgment, it was 
entirely within the power of Congress to vote any amount of 
money to the railroads. Why, away back in 1864 Congress made 
liberal grants, excessive grants, for the construction of rail- 
roads across the country. They loaned a large amount of money 
to the Union Pacific Railroad Co. and took a mortgage upon the 
property for it. There is not any doubt at all about that power 
of Congress. That, however, is altogether different from a 
purely private business. 

A man owns a farm. He can do what he pleases with it. I 
can not occupy it. I can not insist that he sell his products 
to me. He can do as he pleases with it. It is his own private 
property, affected with no public use at all. That kind of 
business the public can not be taxed to sustain. 

However, Mr. President, I did not rise to convince anybody. 
At the same time I am perfectly willing to expound my views 
in answer to any questions that are asked. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire to add one observation. 

I quite agree with the Senator’s discussion of the transporta- 
tion problem, It is a very different one. I am still uncon- 
vinced, however, and perhaps must be content with not being 
convinced, that the irrigation of private property owned by a 
settler is not exactly the same, having the same right to dispose 
of loss and gain as the one carried by this bill; but I do not 
care to pursue that at all. It is profitless. I have my own 
conviction and my own judgment on that matter, and I will not 
surrender it. It is quite unimportant what that view is; but I 
want to see how far the Senator would go on this thing. 

Recently I presented on the floor of the Senate a $10,000,000 
program for the control of the corn borer in the New England 
States and along the Lakes, which was passed, I suppose that 
was unconstitutional? 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator think so? 


Mr. MoNARY. I am asking the Senator from Montana, 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh! I do not know. 

Mr. McNARY. I supposed the Senator would know. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not know. I would not 
undertake to say whether it was or not, because I have not 
given any study to it. 

Mr. McNARY. It was an appropriation of funds, $10,000,000 
in total, passed by this body and concurred in by the House, 
whereby this money was to be used to control the corn borer, 
which was doing damage on privately owned farms to privately 
owned corn. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but the Senator will bear in 
mind that the same corn borer, like the boll weevil, may not 
confine his operations to the particular locality in which-he now 
is, but may spread over the entire country. 

Mr. McNARY. Then the Senator, I assume, would say that 
he is placing his argument now upon the interstate-commerce 
clause of the Constitution? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. McNARY. And I assume that the same argument might 
apply when, at a later date, I offered here for the considera- 
tion of this body a bill carrying $40,000,000 to acquire cut-over 
and denuded and forested areas on the watersheds of navigable 
streams. I assume that that is placed upon the constitutional 
provision providing for navigation and commerce. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It has been so defended upon the 
floor of the Senate here. 

Mr. McNARY. I think I made that defense myself. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes, The Senator each time finds 
some warrant in the Constitution for any of these appropria- 
tions 

Mr. MONARY. Not always. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And generally it is sound. I 
agree with the Senator; not always. 

Mr. McNARY. But in the case of this particular bill, which 
seeks to aid a great basic industry which all admit is in dis- 
tress, the Senator challenges the power of Congress to loan 
money to better the condition of the industry. I do not chal- 
lenge it; but, if I did, I would say that Congress could not 
appropriate money to the Senator in Montana to bring water 
down upon his privately owned property, upon which he pays 
taxes and has a mortgage, to which the Government has no 
right and over which it has no control. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I agree with the Senator, except 
that at the same time the Goyernment is bringing down water 
for its property. 

Mr. MoNARY. In 17 arid Western States; that is true. 
Consequently, I do not understand the position of the Senator 
when he decries the use of money for this purpose, and yotes 
for it for another and similar purpose. The Senator no doubt 
considers that he has made himself clear, but I am left in the 
same amazement as when I initiated my remarks, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should be very glad to be con- 
vinced by the Senator that there is no difference between this 
bill and a reclamation bill; but I find a perfect justification 
for the reclamation law, and I do not for this. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
one other question along the same line? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the difference between appropriat- 
ing money to stop the rayages of the tobacco worm, so that he 
will not chew up all the tobacco before man gets a chance at it, 
and loaning the money to the grower of that tobacco to enable 
him to market it after he has been able by Government appro- 
priation to save it from the tobacco worm? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think there is a very great dif- 
ference in principle, I would not undertake to discuss now the 
question of the constitutionality of that particular appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is less hazard, as far as the expendi- 
ture of the money is concerned, from the loan than from the 
gift. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Unfortunately the authorities 
do not make any difference in the matter of hazard. The de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court in the matter say that you can 
not do it, no matter how well guarded the thing is. 

For instance, one of the cases concerned a statute which 
authorized a municipality to loan its credit for the establish- 
ment of a beet-sugar factory in the immediate vicinity of the 
city. The sugar factory was issuing its bonds. ‘The bonds 
seemed to be perfectly good. The security offered by the com- 
pany was ample in its plant, in its business, and all that kind 
of thing; and there did not seem to be any great likelihood 
that the city would ever be called upon to make good its 
guaranty of those bonds. Some private citizen, some tax- 
payer, intervened, howeyer, and had the city enjoined from mak- 
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not a question as to whether the risk is great, or whether the 
risk is small; the power is lacking, 

However, as I said, I did not rise to convince anybody. My 
conviction is that the payment of the equalization fee will be 
resisted by some one, and thereupon a test of the constitu- 
tionality of this act will arise. 

I rose to say that it has been a matter of surprise to me 
that the farm organizations of the country haye spent so much 
time and energy in the advocacy of this measure, in the pursuit 
as I think of a losing game, when there is an opportunity to 
render what I regard as a very great benefit to the farmer 
by the prosecution of a project that would go very far toward 
obliterating this disparity which has been spoken of between 
the prices of farm products and the prices of other commodities, 

I refer to the proposal to improve the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence waterway, so that ocean-going vessels may load cargo at 
Duluth or Chicago and proceed uninterruptedly to any place 
touched by the seven seas; in other words, to move the sea- 
board inward a distance of a thousand miles to make Duluth, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and Detroit ocean ports, 

In the year 1919 the International Joint Commission was, by 
act of Congress, concurred in by the Parliament of the Dominion 
of Canada, directed to inquire into the feasibility and the cost 
of this project. It affects a vast territory, partially indicated 
on the map which is on the wall. It is of immediate and prime 
consequence to 40,000,000 people, all those whose products find 
an outlet through any of the lake ports, not only of States bor- 
dering upon the Lakes, but those to the westward as far as the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains on the west and south as far 
as Kansas City, and even Fort Worth, Tex. It is of immediate 
consequence to 22 different States, whose freight rates would be 
reduced by this project. 

It costs now to transport a hundredweight of grain from my 
home, the city of Helena, to the terminal market at Minneapolis 
44% cents. In 1913 the rate was 32 cents. In 1920 it was 5014 
cents. In other words, out of every hundredweight of grain 
shipped from Helena, Mont., to any of the eastern markets or 
to Europe 4444 cents must be taken out for. freight. 7 

If any man should propose a reduction of 10 cents a bushel 
in the transport of wheat from any of the regions west of the 
Lakes to the terminal markets hé would be regarded as a public 
benefactor, he would be praised in every household in that re- 
gion occupied by 40,000,000 people. 

It is proposed to improve that highway so that the cost of 
the transport of grain from Duluth to north European ports 
would be reduced by 10 cents a bushel. At the present time 
ships drawing no more than 14 feet can make the trip through 
the St. Lawrence and the Welland Canal. It is proposed to 
so improve the St. Lawrence River between Lake Ontario and 
Montreal as to permit the passage of ships of at least 25 feet 
draft. The Welland Canal now admits the passage of ships of 
only 14 feet draft, and ships of such small size can not engage 
profitably in the overseas trade. Eighty-eight per cent of all 
the ships engaged in the overseas trade draw 25 feet or less. 
In other words, 88 per cent of all the ships engaged in the 
overseas trade would be able to make the passage to the remote 
lake points to which I have referred, and that includes practi- 
cally all of the freight-carrying vessels. 

In 1919 the International Joint Commission was directed to 
inquire into the feasibility and cost of this waterway. They 
were aided in their investigation by a board of engineers, ap- 
pointed by the Goyernment of Canada and by the United States, 
the United States branch being headed by Col. W. P. Wooten, 
of the Corps of Engineers of the Army, and the Canadian 
branch by Mr. W. A. Bowden, then chief engineer of the depart- 
ment of railways and canals for the Canadian Government. 

That commission reported in the year 1922 to the effect that 
the project was entirely feasible, and demanded by the economic 
conditions throughout that entire region. The board of engi- 
neers, however, recommended that a further study be made, 
with a view to determining the particular plan which should be 
adopted for the improvement of that route. 

It may be of interest to know that it is 625 miles shorter by 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route to Liverpool or Hamburg 
than it is by way of New York, 

Pursuant to the recommendation of the commission, report- 
ing in 1922, which was concurred in by both the American and 
Canadian members of the commission, another commission was 
created, the American division being headed by the Secretary 
of Commerce, Mr. Herbert Hoover, and the Canadian division 
by the Hon. George P. Graham, the minister of railways and 
eanals. It likewise had the aid of a corps of engineers, the 
American members of the corps being Gen. Edgar Jadwin, Col. 
William Kelly, and Col. George B. Pillsbury, the Canadians 
appointing Mr. Duncan McLachlan, Minister of Railways and 
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Streams Commission; and Brig. Gen. Charles Hamilton Mitchell. 
That commission, so far as the American branch was concerned, 
reported about a year ago, again reporting favorably upon the 
project, and recommending the initiation of the work of prepara- 
tion. The Canadian commission reported in the month of Jan- 
uary last. The report has not been made public, but press re- 
ports indicate that it likewise is favorable to the immediate 
undertaking of this work. It might be said, however, that 
again the board of engineers concurred substantially in the 
recommendation which was made to undertake the work. 

The St. Lawrence River forms, in part, the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada, and in part is entirely 
within the Dominion of Canada. It constantly becomes and 
is an international stream, so the work must be undertaken 
by the joint action of the two Governments. Some time ago 
the Department of State communicated with the Canadian 
Government, suggesting a meeting for the purpose of drafting 
a treaty looking to the prosecution of the work, and that 
matter is now held in abeyance. 

It is asserted by the commission that this project, if carried 
out, would reduce the cost of transporting grain, as I have 
heretofore stated, from all of this region affected, to the north 
European ports, at least 10 cents per hundredweight, and it is 
said that the advantages accruing to the farmers of the section 
involved would be so great as annually to meet the entire cost 
of the work. 

It is contemplated that not only will the interest of naviga- 
tion be subserved, but there is a potential power development 
between Lake Ontario and the city of Montreal of something 
like 5,000,000 horsepower, something over two and a half 
million to be developed in the international section of the river, 
and the remainder in the section entirely within Canada. The 
commission, however, reports that at the present time there 
is not a market for any more of this power than that which 
can be developed in the international section of the river, 
amounting to something like 2,700,000. 

It is estimated that the cost of the work which will be car- 
ried on chiefly in the river will be $394,000,000 in a single-stage 
development, or $426,000,000 in a two-stage development; that 
is to say, in a certain section of the river if there are two 
pools instead of one. But the amount of the expenditure to 
be allocated to the development of power will be such as to 
reduce the cost allocable to the purposes of navigation to 
something like $123,000,000 if one plan of development is pur- 
sued, or $148,000,000 if another plan of development is pursued. 
That is to say, the net cost of the project will be in the one 
case- $123,000,000 and in the other case $148,000,000, _ 

What does that mean? We export annually something like 
250,000,000 bushels of wheat or its equivalent in flour. It is 
in testimony, by men long engaged in the export grain business, 
that by this route the cost of transporting grain, as I said, will 
be reduced by 8 to 10 cents per hundred pounds. That means 
a saving in actual freight rates on outgoing freight, on flour 
or wheat alone, of something between $20,000,000,000 and 
$25,000,000,000, which, capitalized at 4 per cent, means, of 
course, something like $500,000,000. In other words, the charges 
for the carriage of grain in export would be equal to the in- 
terest upon an expenditure of $500,000,000, to say nothing what- 
ever about what will be derived from power development, which 
it is contemplated will be incidental to the work in the improve- 
ment of navigation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator think that that would 
help the wheat farmers of Montana? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I stated, before the Senator 
returned to the Chamber a moment ago, that if I were only 
able to assure the people of Montana, who pay 44 cents per 
hundred for the transport of their wheat from Helena to 
Minneapolis, of a reduction in the cost of 10 cents per hundred 
pounds—indeed, more than that; 14 cents a hundred—they 
would erect a statue to me in every city in the State. 

Mr. COPELAND. Before they do that let the people of 
Montana know that the rate from Saskatchewan and Alberta 
to the lake head is 26 cents, while from Montana to the lake 
head it is 44% cents. In other words, there is a differential of 
18 cents, and it can never be overcome. Of course, this is not 
the time to argue it, but I can not see, from the study I have 
given the subject, that the building of the St. Lawrence Canal 
can do anything except help Canada, and it will be of no help 
to the wheat growers of the State of Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, The disparity will exist if the 


waterway is constructed, just exactly as it does now. The view 
of the Senator may be very sound, but it does not agree at all 
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with the views of the American commissioners or the Canadian 
commissioners, who have twice studied the particular subject. 
The disparity of which the Senator speaks is a matter that has 
troubled us for many years. When the Canadian Pacific was 
organized over in Canada the wise statesmen of that day and 
that country put a provision in the charter which limited the 
price which could be charged for the transportation of grain 
from the western fields to the eastern terminals. Our states- 
men did not make a similar provision in our charter. It is in 


‘the Canadian charter. We can not get rid of it, 


I have given attention to that matter. Not many years ago 
I made application for the Railroad Commission of the State of 
Montana to the Interstate Commerce Commission to reduce the 
rate for the transport of wheat from Montana points to Duluth 
and Minneapolis. , 

I made an interesting comparison with rates on the other 
side of the line, and I thought I had a case, but I was imme- 
diately advised, when I went to study the matter, that the 
situation was altogether different. They have a charter rate 
there, and the other Canadian roads are obliged to meet the 
rates of the Canadian Pacific. So there is an advantage there 
in the Canadian Northwest, no matter what we do. 

We can not get rid of that differential, but the differential 
will not make a bit of difference. They will get their wheat, 
then, to the head of the lake cheaper than we can get our wheat 
to the head of the lake, just exactly the same as they do now. 
The cost of transporting that wheat will be reduced by the 
amount we save upon the transportation from the head of the 
lake to the European points, and they will get exactly the same 
advantage, but the same disparity will exist. The situation 
will not be changed in any degree whatever. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, the Senator and his constitu- 
ents in Montana are at a disadvantage in the matter of freight 
rates because of the nationally owned roads in Canada. They 
are transporting wheat regardless of what it actually costs to 
do it, and year before last had a loss of $63,000,000 in the opera- 
tion of those railroads. But the practical effect of all this has 
been that where the United States has increased its acreage of 
wheat in 20 years by only 5,000,000 acres, Canada has trebled 
hers. Where she had 8,000,000 acres 20 years ago, to-day she 
has 25,000,000 acres. 

I dislike even to be this sort of a prophet, but I am here to 
say that the American wheat farmer is going to be more and 
more at a disadvantage. The Canadian wheat farmer is going 
to reap the advantage, not alone of conditions which are physi- 
cal, but because blood is thicker than water. The fact is 
that the English would rather buy from the Canadians than 
from us. I doubt exceedingly if by the building of this canal 
the wheat farmers of Montana and other sections of the West 
in our country are going to be materially benefited. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The relative situation is not 
changed in the slightest degree by this improvement, but I 
might say, while I am talking about this matter, that I am not 
surprised by the attitude taken by the Senator from New York 
with respect to it. He speaks the attitude of his State. Twenty- 
two States bordering upon the Great Lakes or marketing their 
products through the ports of the Great Lakes, have appealed 
for the institution of this work—every one except the State of 
New York, which appeared officially before the commission, ap- 
pointed in 1921, protesting against this improvement. I do not 
suppose the people of New York are any more selfish than people 
are anywhere else, but of course they want all this great traffic 
to go through the port of New York. They fear the diversion 
of it to the other route. There is no question about that propo- 
sition at all. They were very frank about it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator bear with 
me again? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. How does the Senator from Montana 
imagine that a six months’ service or seven months’ service is 
going to be of any benefit—because that is all there will be on 
the St. Lawrence? How is such a route going to be capable of 
establishing a permanent freight service? If the Senator had 
ever been over the St. Lawrence River, as I have—I went twice 
to Europe by that route—he would find that he could not go 
through the Straits of Belle Isle until along about the 4th of 
July. He would find the fog makes the route almost impassable. 
In consequence, there will be about a six months’ service. It is 
not possible to build up a service there that will be a successful 
service, 

Furthermore, it will be a one-way service. What will they 
bring back in shipload lots from Europe that will go up that 
river? The people in the West have an idea they are going to 
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tie the Leviathan up at the dock in Chicago and that she will 
land at Milwaukee, which, of course, is a perfectly absurd 
proposition. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me correct the Senator. No- 
body imagines the Leviathan can go up there. Moreover, all of 
the suggestions now made by the Senator were made by the 
representatives of the city of New York before the commission, 
and the commission have answered every one of them. The 
answers are in the report. The matter of fog, the matter of 
six months’ service, the matter of freight back—all of those 
suggestions were made by representatives of the city of New 
York in protest against this improvement, and are twice an- 
swered by a unanimous vote of the board of engineers, and twice 
answered by the unanimous yote of the commissioners of beth 
countries, 

Mr. COPELAND. The engineers also said that the New York 
route is a perfectly feasible route, but would cost more money. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to say something about 
that. There are two alternative routes proposed which are 
of course approved by the State of New York, one to follow 
the Ontario-Hudson route, which would go across the State to 
the Hudson River, and another one, the so-called American 
route, going from Buffalo across. Both of those routes would 
cost something over $600,000,000 as against, in round figures, 
$400,000,000 for the other. Neither of them would offer any 
reduction at all on account of the development of power. The 
whole $600,000,000 would be just so much spent, as against 
$123,000,000 or $148,000,000 net for the St. Lawrence route. 
They would offer no power development at all. Moreover, the 
cost of maintaining them, according to the report of the 
commissioners, would be greatly in excess of the cost of main- 
taining the other route, In addition to that there would be 
something like two or three times as many bridges to cross, so 
that navigation would be impeded. 

Moreover, now that the Senator from New York is talking 
about the inclement winter season when the ice would prevent 
the utilization of this route, let me state that exactly the same 
conditions would apply to either of the New York routes. They 
would be frozen up in winter. 

Mr. COPELAND. Our way is not quite so bad, because the 
New York route would not have the embarrassment of the fog, 
and it is 1,700 miles from the end of Lake Ontario to the ocean. 
In consequence there could be no intercoastal service. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Montreal is the second city on the 
western continent in the matter of its foreign trade. 

Mr. COPELAND. And after this canal is built it will be the 
first. 2 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is next to the city of New 
York, and that trade must encounter all the fogs of which the 
Senator tells us. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; of course, it does, but as an Ameri- 
can, and regardless of whether I live in New York or live 
somewhere else, I am not going to vote money to build up the 
port of Montreal and make it the great transshipment point of 
this continent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is good. The only opposition 
there is in Canada of any consequence at all comes from the 
city of Montreal, which insists that its transshipment system 
will be ruined by this improvement. 

Mr. COPELAND. And the reason why is because the people 
of Montreal want to go by the Ottawa-Lake Nipissing-French 
River route. They want to reach the Great Lakes by the other 
route, which goes off to the north across to the Georgian Bay. 
In that way they would corral the whole shipping business. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And the commissioners disap- 
proved of that. Both the American and the Canadian commis- 
sioners disapproved of it and said that it is an impracticable 
route. 

Mr. COPELAND. Nevertheless the city of Montreal is play- 
ing its game and Canada is playing its game, and so far as I 
am concerned, as an American, I am still for the American 
canal, in spite of the eloquence of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would take traffic from the city 
of New York, and that is the reason for the Senator's attitude. 
The trouble about the argument of the Senator is that the city 
of Montreal is the one obstacle in the way of the speedy nego- 
tiation of a treaty with Canada in relation to this matter. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. i 

Mr. BRUCE. I thought that this bill was a bill for the 
agricultural relief of the people of the United States generally. 
I had not supposed that it was simply a bill for the regional 
relief of only a part of the United States, It is natural enough 
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for the Senator from Montana to take the attitude he does, 
because he is particularly interested in the portion of the country 
where he resides, but the rest of us are perhaps as much inter- 
ested in the prosperity of the portions of the country where we 
reside. I can not see that the alternative suggested by the 
Senator contemplates anything in the nature of general agricul- 
tural relief throughout the country. 

as WALSH of Montana. The Senator is quite right about 

a 

Mr. BRUCE. A few days ago there was a large delegation 
here from the cities of Boston, New York, Baltimoré, Philadel- 
phia, and Norfolk complaining bitterly because of the ever- 
growing importance of the city of Montreal as a port of export 
as compared with those cities. It looks to me as if the Senator 
is simply going to aggravate that situation and to promote 
Canadian interests at the expense of the interests of the people 
of the United States. My hope was that we might. have some 
great outlet to the sea that would be of vast benefit to our own 
territory; such as I imagine the Senator from New York has 
n © 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from New York 
likewise was afraid that this would develop extraordinarily 
the export trade of the city of Montreal, but I was calling 
attention to the fact that the city of Montreal joins the city 
of New York in opposing it. 

Mr. BRUCE. The idea of the Senator from New York was 
also the idea of the delegation from our Atlantic seaboard 
ports that came here the other day at the instance of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu] and gathered to- 
gether in the conference here, to which all of us who happened 
to represent those ports were invited. It was the view of that 
assemblage of merchants, exporters, representatives of cham- 
bers of commerce and boards of trade, and what not. The 
belief of all of them was that we should take steps to counter- 
act the rapidity with which Montreal is becoming the greatest 
port of export in this hemisphere, and, of course, incidentally 
at the expense of New York, in the prosperity of which the 
Senator from New York so well says that all Americans are 
deeply interested. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. If the Senator is apprehensive 
about the future of the city of Montreal, let me remind him 
that the city of Montreal is equally apprehensive about its 
future in view of this particular project. Accordingly, I should 
expect that the Senator from Maryland would be very cheer- 
fully aiding us in prosecuting this project, so that the future 
of the city of Montreal should not be imperiled. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, this is the first time that any- 
thing in the nature of uneasiness on the part of the port of 
Montreal has ever been brought to my attention. Its attitude, 
so far as I could gather at the meeting to which I have re- 
ferred, was one rather of exultant triumph at the thought that 
it is going forward all the time at the expense of the city of 
New York and our other Atlantic seaports. As the Senator from 
New York says—my suspicion might not stand the test of 
searching examination—Montreal has another interior water- 
way than the St. Lawrence waterway up its sleeve. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, no; they object to this par- 
ticular waterway, because they fear that it will interfere with 
Montreal as a port of transshipment, and that is their testi- 
mony before the commission. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator 
wants to be fair about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 

Mr, COPELAND. The fact is that Montreal does not want 
the St. Lawrence developed for the reason, as I have said, 
that they want the shorter route through the Georgian Bay, 
which is exclusively in Canadian territory. In the next place, 
they do not want the water power developed on the St. Law- 
rence under such a scheme as is proposed, because it would 
mean the development of large manufactories in the State of 
New York, which they do not want. 

They want all such development to be in their own country. 

There is not any use talking about the great service that such 
a canal would render the United States. It would not render 
it. Ninety per cent of the service now through Montreal is 
eastbound. There is not anything to be brought back. The 
only end the canal could serve would be to take wheat and 
flour to Europe. 

As the Senator from Maryland has well said, if the Senator 
will bear with me a moment longer, we are to-day exporting 
through the port of Montreal 90,000,000 bushels of American 
wheat, and are exporting only 39,000,000 bushels through 
American ports. The port of New York has no particular 
grievance ; it is taking most of that; but the port of Baltimore, 
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the port of Philadelphia, the port of Boston, and the port of 
Portland, Me., are practically ruined as exporting points for 
American grain. 

Mr. BRUCE. And also the port of Norfolk. 

Mr. COPELAND. And the port of Norfolk, as well. That 
is what is happening to us. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is neither here nor there. 
The fact is that the city of Montreal is opposing the project, 
according to the report of the commission—there is not any 
guess about it, but that is their position according to the testi- 
mony before the commission—because they think it will inter- 
fere with their export trade. That trade, as a matter of course, 
is a transshipment trade. The cargoes come in in small vessels, 
and are loaded on vessels of deep draft at Montreal. If the 
canal should be completed, they would not stop at Montreal, 
but would go on from Chicago and Duluth to Hamburg and 
Liverpool. 

Mr, COPELAND. What would they bring back from Liver- 
pool and Hamburg? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Just a moment. That is a vast 
region; it is one of the great consumptive regions of America. 
Where do the imports from Europe go now? They go all 
through this region here [indicating on the map]. This findi- 
cating] is one of the great consuming sections of the country, 
and, of course, the commodities will come very much cheaper 
by the water routé than they will by rail. The same Euro- 
pean products that now go to the Atlantic seaboard here 
[indicating] and to the ports of the Atlantic seaboard, and 
eventually find their ultimate destination in this territory [indi- 
cating] will come by this route here [indicating] and find their 
ee fonai there. That is what the ships will carry coming 

ac 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Moreover, if the Senator will par- 
don me, I will give him the figures of both the incoming and 
outgoing carriage as computed by the commission. I thought 
I had the figures conveniently at hand. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I can tell the Senator that 
90 per cent of the traffic through Montreal is eastbound; and it 
is absurd, if the Senator will permit me to say so, to think 
that we could bring shiploads of stuff from Europe through the 
proposed canal and through the Great Lakes. 

That is not the way it is done. It is package freight; there 
has to be a transshipment at tidewater, and the first place is 
Montreal. So if the Senator cares to put it on New York, I am 
glad to take it, because I am for my State first. Instead of 
- having the transshipment of this package freight at New York 
or at Baltimore or at Boston or Portland or Norfolk or Phila- 
delphia, the transshipment would be at Montreal, and Canada 
would be benefited by it. So far as I am concerned, whether 
I represent the State of New York or not, I am here to say I 
am never going to vote any American money with which to 
build a canal in the St. Lawrence River to build up the British 
Empire and the great Dominion of Canada. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, as to the absurdity of 
the contention made by the Senator from Montana, the Senator 
from New York will have to fight that out with the commission. 
His judgment about it may be better than the judgment and 
the figures of the two commissions which have made a particu- 
lar study of this subject. Some of us, however, may be par- 
doned for doubting the completeness of the information of the 
Senator or the soundness of his judgment as compared with 
either of those commissions. I hope that I shall be able, how- 
ever, to give the Senator information about the incoming and 
outgoing freight from Montreal. I find, however, I have not 
at the moment got it at hand. 

Mr. COPELAND. The soundness of the judgment of the 
Senator from New York may be at fault, but I have some in- 
formation on the subject. So far as I am concerned, I am con- 
vinced that the St. Lawrence Canal plan is a hydroelectric 
water-power plan, and I notice that the most enthusiastic advo- 
cate of it is Mr. Herbert Hoover. I want a canal that will serve 
the United States of America, and, incidentally, if the canal 
should pass through my State it would not be bad for New 
York, and I am not going to haul down my flag on that account. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am very glad to have the assur- 
ance from the Senator from New York that we will not have 
the opposition of the water-power interests in this matter. It 
is really the only serious obstacle in the way of the carrying out 
of this project. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course; because they want to develop it 
privately. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The water-power interests haye 
been after it for a long time, but, thanks to the good people of 
the State of New York, they have not got it as yet. 
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Mr. COPELAND. And thanks to the Governor of the State 
of New York, Mr. Smith, they have not got it as yet. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, I do not know how the 
Governor of the State of New York can grant away the right 
to create water power in a navigable stream; but perhaps he 
can. He is a rather powerful man, I know. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator from Montana doubt 
that the water power on the St. Lawrence, so far as it is an 
international boundary, is the property of the State of New 
York, and of the Province of Ontario? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is the property of the people of 
the United States, if it can be spoken of as property at all. So 
far as the international boundary is concerned, I do not think 
that there is any room for controversy that a navigable stream 
constituting a boundary between this country and a foreign 
country is, as everybody will concede, under the control of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is interesting to note, however, that the 
governor of my State, single-handed and alone, has made his 
fight against the private water-power interests who want that 
power to be put into the hands of private concerns. If I knew 
of nothing else in the career of Governor Smith than that one 
thing, I would think that he deserved the applause of the Na- 
tion, just as the Senator from Montana does for what he has 
done in forestalling those interests. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. I want it developed by 
the Federal Government, in conjunction with the Dominion of 
Canada, so that it will not fall into the hands of private inter- 
ests. That is enough for that. Private interests have been 
after it for a long time. 

The Senator from Maryland is quite right, that this project 
will afford no particular relief to agriculture in his State or in 
the State of Pennsylvania, in which, as I said a while ago, 
some relief is needed as well as in the West. I do not offer it, 
Mr. President, as a complete solution of the entire situation. I 
offer it as a means of relieving agriculture in a great section of 
the country. That it dees not reach to every section is un- 
doubtedly true, but this also is true, that to whatever extent 
the cost of transporting grain from the West to European ports 
is reduced the price of grain everywhere in the United States 
is appreciated approximately to that extent. I think that if a 
moiety of the energy that has been expended by the farmers of 
the great western region had been devoted to the exploitation 
of this particular project it would probably be well on the way 
by this time, and it would have afforded relief upon perfectly 
economic grounds. However, this matter will probably be pre- 
sented in a more direct way to the Congress later on. 

oe ROBINSON of Arkansas and Mr. BRUCE addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield; aud if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield te the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, who, I think, was first on his feet. 

Mr. BRUCE, I thought the Senator from Montana had 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question, not with reference to the subject which the 
Senator has most recently been discussing but with particular 
reference to a phase of his remarks which was under discussion 
some time ago. I wish to ask him what he understands to be 
the limitation in the Constitution on the power of Congress to 
appropriate public money? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Well, it is difficult to answer 
that question. It must be for some purpose with respect to 
which Congress is authorized by the Constitution either ex- 
pressly or impliedly to legislate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The subject is, of course, as- 
sociated with some difficulty, and I do not intend to attempt 
to discuss it now, but the Senator has raised a very important 
question. As I understand him, he says that the appropriation 
of public moneys authorized by the so-called McNary-Haugen 
bill is in violation of the Constitution. I merely take occasion 
now to say that my understanding of the matter is that the 
power of appropriation in Congress is practically unlimited. 
It has been held by the courts that once Congress authorizes 
an appropriation, even though it be for a private in contra- 
distinction to a public purpose, the appropriation is valid, and 
neither a court nor an executive officer can question the right 
of appropriation. 

I think Mr. Monroe first discussed in a very illuminating 
way that subject. He entertained in the beginning the view- 
point which is implied in the argument of the Senator from 
Montana, but my impression is that in a very exhaustive 
writing on the question he reached the conclusion that Congress 
may appropriate the public moneys for purposes over which 
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it has no control whatever; and I think the courts have held 
that Congress may even appropriate public moneys for private 
purposes. f course that has no relation to the question of 
the merits of the measure. It has, however, relution to the 
power of Congress to make the appropriation. 

Mr. WALSH of Moptana. Mr. President, I suppose, of 
course, the Senator from Arkansas refers to the very earnest 
discussion in Mr. Monroe's time concerning appropriations for 
works of internal improvement. That arose in connection with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, and with the great highway pro- 
posed to be constructed to connect the tidewater region with 
the yalley of the Ohio; but that was justified upon the ground 
that it was the providing of a highway for interstate commerce, 
just exactly the same as the provisions made for forwarding 
the construction of transcontinental railroads. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to examine the precedents recently; but I think the 
Senator will find that under their present state Congress can 
appropriate money for any purpose that it chooses, the only 
limitation on its power of appropriation being the consciences 
of the Members of the two Houses of Congress; and, of course, 
that is not a legal limitation. It is a moral one. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but in this particular case 
the revolving fund is to be made up by contributions exacted 
by the equalization fee; and the question is presented, of 
course, as to whether Congress can exact that equalization fee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; the question arises as to 
whether that constitutes a regulation of commerce, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is an entirely different 
question from the one I was presenting. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The point I am making with 
respect to that—perhaps the Senator did not follow it—is that 
the right of Congress to make the appropriation will be tested 
out and tried in an effort to collect the equalization fee: that 
is, the question of the constitutionality of the entire legislation 
will be raised in a proceeding of that character. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator does not raise 
any question, then, as to the power of Congress to provide a 
revolving fund? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; I do raise that question, 
and 1 say that ordinarily it can not be attacked. We have 
made many appropriations that could not possibly be attacked: 
but this bill affords an avenue by which an attack on the 
particular appropriation can be made. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL BUILDING 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, there is nothing in which I find 
such a high degree of satisfaction in connection with my brief 


career in this body as the fact that the amendment to the 


public buildings bill of a year or so ago which resulted in the 
splendid scheme of public improvements that is now being car- 
ried out south of Pennsylvania Avenue, in this city, was offered 
by me. 

A very timely supplement to this scheme of improvements, 
which will ultimately perhaps involve the expenditure of as 
much as $150,000,000, is the George Washington Memorial 
Building that is in contemplation of erection by the George 
Washington Memorial Building Association. That building is to 
be erected on land that has been given for the purpose by 
the Government at B and Seventh Streets in Washington, and 
its foundations have already been laid. At this time the asso- 
ciation is actively engaged in collecting funds that will be 
needed for the purpose of completing it; and it is computed 
that perhaps a total of some $6,000,000 will be required to 
consummate the plans of the association. 

I rise simply for the purpose of having inserted in the Recorp 
three brief leaflets of the association explanatory of the nature 
of the building and of the purposes that it is intended to sub- 
serve. I trust that they will elicit a generous response from all 
who have the means with which to contribute to such a lauda- 
bie object. The expectation of the association is to have the 
building completely erected in time for the celebration of the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the birthday of George Wash- 
ton, which is to take place in the year 1932. So if there is no 
objection, I should like to have the three leaflets inserted in 
the Record. One is entitled Our Patriotic Duty”: another is 
entitled “ The George Washington Memorial Building“; and the 
third is entitled “Memorandum Relating to George Washington 
Memorial Building.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Without objection, the articles will be inserted in the RECORD. 

The articles referred to are as follows: 


OUR PATRIOTIC DUTY 


The chief object for which Washington fought and spoke was the 
development of the national spirit in his people, as is expressed in a 
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letter to Madison, dated at Mount Vernon, November 30, 1785: “ We 
are either a united people or we are not. If the former, let-us in all 
matters of general concern act as a nation which has national objects 
to promote and a national character to support.” 
Washington often expressed in his messages and in letters to friends 
the importance of the development of science, literature, and art. 
Therefore, the principal purpose of this association is to carry out 


the unfulfilled wish of George Washington in his last message as- 


President to “promote an institution for the general diffusion of 
knowledge.” Originally he left a bequest in Potomac Co. bonds to 
establish a national university, but after his death the company was 
reorganized, the value of the bonds was wiped out, and only his great 
wish has been left for us to carry out. After these many years we 
diffuse our knowledge by the means of meetings of all- kinds and giving 
the results of our efforts to the world at large, It has therefore 
seemed that we can carry out Washington’s wish in the broadest sense 
by building this memorial with a farge auditorium and smaller rooms 
where all societies and associations from every State in the Union 
can meet together and from that building give the results of their 
efforts in every educational way. .This auditorium has a seating ca- 
pacity of from 7,000 to 11,000 and several smaller halls seating from 
500 to 2,500 or more. There will be a pipe organ in this auditorium 
so endowed that the finest organists in the country can be engaged 
and there can be a concert every Sunday afternoon free to the populace. 

The Government granted us a square of land on Seventh and B 
Streets for this purpose. We were deeply engaged in raising the 
necessary money when the late war obliged us to turn our attention to 
assisting our allies in the broadest sense. 

We propose to give to the Army, Navy, Marines, and aviators a 
space 350 feet long for their memorial headquarters, consisting of a 
museum, library. and some urchive quarters, and to endow the same, so 
that the committee of Army, Navy, Marines, and aviators can have 
full control of that portion of the building. 

Space can be bought in this building for $35 a square foot. Already 
the National Society of Colonial Dames of America and the United 
States Daughters of 1812 have secured their national headquarters in 
the building. 

We hope each State will have a room in this building for national 
headquarters, which will be a great educational feature of this building. 

The foundations now have been finished and it remains for us to see 
that this work is carried on until this national useful building is 
finished. 

So let us remember Washington's words, “Let us act As a nation 
which has national objects to promote and a national character to 
support.” 


The George Washington Memoria! Building will be an expression of 
that affiliation and cooperation between all patriotic forces of our coun- 
try, providing headquarters and facilities for all such activities, the 
only building of its kind in the world. 

THE FIRST FLOOR 

The main feature of the building is the lurge auditoriam, a memorial 
to the signers of the Declaration of Independence, with floor area of 
88,500 square feet and gallery of 10,000 square feet; stage, 3,600 square 
feet; seating on the floor a great audience of 6,000, in the gallery of 
1,000, and on the stage 350. The acoustic properties of this hall are 
perfect, having been worked out by a member of the faculty of Harvard 
University. Behind the stage and in connection with it is a large recep- 
tion room. 

The auditorium will be used for all national and international conven- 
tions and inaugural balls and all other great public-welfare functions. 

Grouped about the auditorium are six or seven convention halls, hold- 
ing 600 to 2,500 people, and each hall has two committee or reception 
rooms connected with it. 

THE SECOND FLOOR 

A banquet hall, with serving rooms, seating 600 people, a large and 
small reception room, and two coat rooms, Permanent quarters for 
national associations and societies. A room 15 feet by 23 feet, which 
has in connection a small outside office 10 feet by 15 feet, may be 
secured in this building by payment of $35,000, and as much more space 
as each one may require with additional payment. 

THE THIRD FLOOR 


Suitable rooms can be had on the second or third floors for the 
thirteen original States and other States that contribute a sufficient 
amount toward the erection of the building; 100 rooms and students’ 
research rooms, kitchen with full equipment connected with serving 
rooms on second floor, 

THE FOURTH FLOOR 

This floor will be left without partitions, to be divided to conform 
with future contingencies. 

The George Washington Memorial Association will have their head- 
quarters in this building, where all members will be welcome at alt 
times, and one room will become a George Washington museum, for 
which we have already some gifts. 
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MEMORANDUM RELATING TO GEORGE WAsuINGTON ‘MEMORIAL BUILDING 


It seems very strange that when we are planning to celebrate in 1932 
the two hundredth anniversary of Washington's birth we do not con- 
sider the importance of finishing the George Washington Memorial 
Building, for which Congress has given the land for the distinct purpose 


of carrying out George Washington’s wish as expressed in his last 


message to Congress, Froniote an institution for the diffusion of 
knowledge.” 


This building is a peoples’ building, a place where all national and, - 


international societies can meet. All State conventions pertaining to 
educational matters will be welcomed. What is more fitting than to 
hold this 1932 celebration in this auditorium, where can be seated from 


seven to eleven thousand persons? Several smaller halls with a seating; 


eapacity from 500 to 2,500, A banquet hall seating 900. The people 
should be roused to the importance of completing this building. 

Each State must have a room as an educational feature, also rooms 
for research work. There will also be an organ endowed so that each 
Sunday we may give a concert free to the populace. 


NO TIME MUST BE LOST 


de must begin this spring, so that it may be completed in 1932. 
Let each one of us as citizens of this great country give as much as 
we can afford toward this great national work. 
It will be one of the most important and beautiful Government build- 
ings. When finished it will be turned over to the Government and the 
control and administration shall be in the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Mr. BRUCE. In conclusion I will simply add that the officers 
and managers of the George Washington Memorial Building are 
as follows: 


President: Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, 1301 Sixteenth Street, Washington, 
ape) ere 

Vice Presidents: Mrs, Daniel Manning, Miss B. J. Kibbey, Mrs. Joseph 
B. Foraker, Mrs. Charles J. Bell, Mrs. H. R. Mallory, Mrs. E. H. Harri- 
man. 

Treasurer; Mrs. Frank Northrop. 

Trustees: Mrs. C. S. Hamlin, Mrs. P. N. Moore, Mrs. J. Mayhew 
Wainwright. 

Advisory council: Hon, Elihu Root, Hon. J. B. Payne, Hon. William 
H. Taft, Dr. C. W. Dabney, Dr. William H. Welch, Dr. Thomas E. 
Green, Prof. H. F. Osborn, Mr. Charles J. Bell. 


JUDICIAL SALARIES, (S, DOC. No, 81) 

Mr. OVERMAN presented the report of the special commit- 
tee on salaries of Federal judges submitted to the meeting of 
the American Bar Association at Buffalo, N. X., August 30-31, 
-1927, which was ordered to be printed as a Senate document. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, on March 27 the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed House bill 6844, and it was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. There was a star 
print of the same bill on March 28; and according to that bill, 
being the same number, H. R. 6844, it was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. A bill of the same character—in 
fact, exactly the same wording—was introduced in the Senate 
and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
That committee held a hearing upon the Senate bill and the 
House bill, and ordered the bill reported out favorably, sub- 
stituting the House bill for the Senate bill. The subject in- 
volved is one relating to banking in the District of Columbia. 

I. therefore, ask unanimous consent that the Committee on 
the Judiciary be discharged from the further consideration of 
House bill 6844, and that it be referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, just a word in regard to the 
public-buildings program. 

As I understand, we have not yet agreed to construct a 
Supreme Court Building where the Supreme Court will sit to 


try cases. I for one am opposed to moving the Supreme Court_ 


out of the Capitol. I think we ought to keep it right where 
it is; I am willing to have a building constructed for the 
justices to occupy and have their libraries and their working 
rooms there; but I for one should hate to see the Supreme 
Court moved out of the Capitol. As I say, I think it ought to 
remain where it is. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fiye minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 
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ADJOURNMENT UNTIL SUNDAY 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn until Sunday 
next at 3 o'clock p. m., the hour fixed for memorial addresses 
on the late Senator Jones of New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 45 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Sunday, April 8, 1928, at 3 
o'clock p. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS : 

Evecutive nomination confirmed by the Senate April 5 (legis- 
lative day of April 4), 1928 

AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Joseph C. Grew to be ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary to Turkey. (This confirmation was omitted from 
the ConGrEssIonAL Record of April 5, 1928.) 

Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 6, 1928 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
To be lieutenant commanders 

Frederick W. Neilson. 

Allen J. Price. 

To be lieutenants (junior grade) 

Francis M. Heddens. 

Harold B. Edgar. 

To be ensign 
Walter C. Winn. 
To be dental surgeon 
Tyler W. Spear. 
To be civil engincer 
Lewis Thornburg. 
To be chief pay clerks 

Raymond J. Kilton. 
Rudolph T. Sommers. 
Vans R. Pope. 
Horace B. Gould. 
George O. R. Roberson. 
Jack M. Page. 
Joseph F. Batzer. 
Samuel R. 8 

PosrMASTEHnsS 

CALIFORNIA 

Jane M. Powell, Angel Island. 

Catherine E. Ortega, Sonora. 

: MICHIGAN 
Albert S. Stieg, Temperance. 
k NEW JERSEY 

` Rosteen H. Jones, Bayhead. 

Clarence E. Glover, Blackwood. 

John W. Barnett, Hillsdale. 

Elsie Brown, River Edge. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Katherine L. Buckley, Mouitrieville. 
Thomas W. Blakely, Langley. 


Frank G. Bither. 
Raymond H. Jordan. 
Louis J. Barta. 
George F. Wenzler. 
Carl F. Stuby. 
Charles M. Waidner. 
Ralph E. Mapps. 
Nathaniel Grauel. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, April 6, 1928 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, hear our prayer. He was wounded for our 
transgressions; He was bruised for our iniquities; the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon Him, and with His stripes we 
are healed. As we stand in hushed silence before His cross 
we feel the nightly stillness of the world’s winter; we turn 
pale with the sense of something fearful. Like a fountain of 
fire, cruelty has broken loose and every word burns with 
hate. Thou God, have mercy, for the earth is cursed by 
the hopes it has wasted and by the truth it has outraged. 
Hearken unto the voice of our cry and consider our medita- 
tion, for great is our fall, demoralized is our condition, and 
without Thee our thralldom is complete. Our souls wait in the 
solemnity of these moments. O hear us; whatever this life 
may. bring us, may it never take from us the full faith that 
Thou art our, Saviour. On Calvary’s cross is the expression 


of our utmost need and our utmost hope. Set it up in all 
our breasts and reign there in the fullness of Thy grace; 
then life and the long foreyer shall be our inheritance, 


Thou 
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Christ! Mary's holy child! from beyond the limits of the 


worlds Thou shalt come again on eternity's high day, clothed: 


with infinite glory. Amen. t 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred to the appropriate commit- 
tees, as follows: 

S. 445. An act for the relief of the Florida East Coast Car 
Ferry Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 

S. 471. An act for the relief of Agnes McManus and George 
J. McManus; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 726. An act to make it the duty of certain courts of the 
United States to render decisions within certain maximum 
limits of time; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 764. An act for the relief of J. F. Nichols; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

S. 805. An act donating Revolutionary cannon to the New 
York State Conservation Department; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

S. 1179. An act to provide for the development of stock- 
watering places in the Modoc National Forest; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

8. 1191. To amend an act of March 3, 1885, entitled “An act 
providing for allotment of lands in severalty to the Indians 
residing upon the Umatilla Reservation in the State of Ore- 
gon, and granting patents therefor, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 1275. To create an additional judge for the southern dis- 
trict of Florida; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8. 1387. For the relief of J. W. Anderson; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

8. 1448. For the relief of Omer D. Lewis; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

S. 1499. For the relief of Harry C. Saxton; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

S. 2366. To amend subchapter 1 of chapter 18 of the Code of 
Laws for the District of Columbia relating to degree-conferring 
institutions; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2542. An act for the construction of a private conduit 
across Lincoln Road NE. in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2655. An act to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of the Atlantic Works of Boston, Mass.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2678. An act for the relief of James E. Trussell; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2697. An act for the relief of Hattie M. McMahon; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 2910. An act granting to the State of South Dakota for 
park purposes the public lands within the Custer State Park, 
S. Dak.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 3162. An act to authorize the improvement of the Oregon 
eaves in the Siskiyou National Forest, Oreg.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Publie Lands. 

S. 3178. An act to provide an additional method for collecting 
taxes in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 3361. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey to the city of Hot Springs, Ark., all of lot No. 3, in 
block No. 115, in the city of Hot Springs, Ark.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

S. 3365. An act to authorize allotments to unallotted Indians 
on the Shoshone or Wind River Reservation, Wyo.; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 3395. An act to amend subchapter 3 of chapter 16 of the 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

S. 3439. An act to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
acquire a herd of musk oxen for introduction into Alaska for 
experimentation with a view to their domestication and utiliza- 
tion in the Territory; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

S. 3677. An act to withhold timberlands from sale under the 
timber and stone act; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 3791. An act to aid the Grand Army of the Republic in its 
Memorial Day services, May 30, 1928; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

S. J. Res. 59. A joint resolution authorizing the President to 
ascertain, adjust, and pay certain claims of grain elevators and 
grain firms to cover insurance and interest on wheat during the 
years 1919 and 1920, as per a certain contract authorized by 
the President; to the Committee on War Claims. 


S. J. Res. 89. A joint resolution designating May 1 as child 


health day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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S. J. Res. 97. A joint resolution authorizing the President to 
appoint three delegates to the Twenty-third International Gon- 
gress of Americanists, and making an appropriation for the ex- 
penses of such congress ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 111. Senate joint resolution authorizing the accept- 
ance of title to certain lands in the counties of Benton and Walla 
Walla, Wash., adjacent to the Columbia River bird refuge in 
said State established in accordance with the authority con- 
tained in Executive Order No. 4501, dated August 28, 1926; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the amend- 
repped of the House of Representatives to bills of the following 
titles: 

S. 2301. An act to create a commission to be known as the 
commission for the enlarging of the Capitol Grounds, and for 
other purposes ; z 

S. 3118. An act to anthorize the construction of a temporary 
railroad bridge across Pearl River at a point in or near section 
35, township 10 north, range 6 east, Leake County, Miss.; and 

S. 3119. An act to authorize the construction of a temporary 
railroad bridge across Pearl River in Rankin County, Miss., 
and betweet Madison and Rankin Counties, Miss. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
without amendment, a bill (II. R. 11579) entitled “An act re- 
lating to investigation of new uses of cotton.” 

The message further announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R, 11133) entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1929, and for other purposes,” disagreed to by -the 
House of Representatives, agrees to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr, Prirrs, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Grass to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. ; 

EXPORT TRADE 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (II. R. 8927) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to promote export trade, 
and for other purposes,” approved April 10, 1918. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8927, with Mr. Luce in the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Texas has 
no one who wishes to go on, I suggest that we proceed with 
the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas has used more time than the gentleman from Missouri. 
Under ordinary procedure I assume that unless the gentleman 
from Missouri has concluded debate in support of the bill, he 
ought now to yield some time to people on his side. 

Mr, DYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gein- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HICKEY]. 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Chairman, in considering this bill I think 
it is well to take into account what changes it makes in present 
law. The present law was passed on April 10, 1918, and is what 
is known as the Webb-Pomerene Act. The purpose of that law 
was to promote the organization of associations in this country 
for the purpose of export trade. The proposed legislation makes 
certain changes in the present law. The identical language of 
that law is carried in this bill, on the first page of the bill and 
down to line 7 on the second page of the bill. The new lan- 
guage on that page, extending to line 8 on page 2, is with 
respect to authorizing the organization of associations for the 
purpose of import trade, where the imports are controlled by 
foreign governmental combinations or foreign monopolies, 

This section which is in italic, on page 2 of the bill, relates 
to commerce in crude rubber, potash, sisal, and other raw mate- 
rials. In order to make the provisions of this section operative, 
the Secretary of Commerce must certify, first, that such mate- 
rial is not available in sufficient quantities in the United States, 
and that, second, such material or such products are controlled 
by a foreign governmental combination or monopoly. 

Under the provisions of the Webb-Pomerene Act, which was 
passed solely, in my opinion, for the purpose of aiding the pro- 
ducers and exporters of this country in placing their goods upon 
foreign markets, substantial benefit has come to the American 
people. 7 

I wish at this point to submit to the committee some figures 
on this question which are particularly illuminating. But be- 
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fore doing so I invite attention to the fact that that bill was 
passed during the war period. It is therefore clear that the 
purpose of the legislation was not to stimulate our foreign trade, 
because at that time the great industries of the belligerent 
nations were in a state of exhaustion or rapidly approaching 
such a state, and the allied countries with which we were asso- 
ciated in the war were calling upon us for all of our surplus 
products from factory. mill, and farm. I have therefore chosen 
years sufficiently remote from the war period to be regarded as, 
normal years, and I quote figures covering those years showing 
our exports, imports, and the excess of exports over imports, 
and the total: 
United States foreign trade 


EXPORT AND IMPORT TOTALS 


A commerce such as this helps every home in the land. 
Think of the amount of capital and the amount of labor neces- 
sary for such a foreign trade. 

These figures are convincing proof that the provisions of the 
Webb-Pomerene Act which enables the mass selling of our goods 
abroad has been of inestimable value to American producers and 
American consumers as well, 

The three commodities that are provided for in this bill are 
commodities that are produced in foreign countries, and we are 
dependent to a very large extent upon foreign countries for 
them. Rubber is one of the products included in this bill. We 
consume 70 per cent of the world’s production of rubber. So, 
should this legislation become law, it will enable the consumers 
of rubber in this country to go into the world market and buy in 
large quantities. Under present-day conditions we all know that 
mass production and mass distribution are two of the important 
elements that enter into the cost of every commodity that goes 
into consumption in this or any other country. 

To give you something on where these commodities are pro- 
duced, the quantities, and the amounts consumed in this country, 


I invite your attention to the subject of crude rubber. The 
following is self-explanatory : 
1920 World production of crude rubber 
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The Dutch and the English Governments for some years have 
controlled the prices of rubber. This price mounted recently 
under such control to $1.20 per pound. This price was reflected 
in the cost of tires to every American consumer, and in the 
cost of every rubber product used by the American people. In 
order to combat these foreign governmental monopolies, a pur- 
chasing organization was established in the United States which 
enables those connected with it to go into the world market 
and buy rubber in mass quantities. This in itself, coupled with 
the prospect of this remedial legislation, has influenced the 
market to such an extent that at this time the price of rubber 
has been reduced to something like normal. As a consequence, 
every rubber user in the United States has been benefited. 

Sisal is another commodity that is a farm necessity. It is 
used in the manufacture of binder twine and rope. This com- 
modity is used more largely by farmers than any other class 
of people, although, of course, it is consumed in considerable 
quantities in the manufacture of rope and related commodities, 
Sisal is produced very largely in Mexico and the Dutch East 
Indies, Certain other countries produce sisal in minor quan- 
tities. For the information of the committee I submit the 


following data: 
World production of sisal 


The total imports for 1926 were 125,619 tons, valued at $21,- 
800,000, and the total imports for 1927 were 118,829 tons, valued 
at $18,200,000. It will be seen from these figures that most 
of the world’s production is consumed in the United States, 
and, as I have heretofore stated, consumed by the farmers. I 
also wish to state that we are entirely dependent upon foreign 
countries for this commodity. How anyone interested in the 
farmer can oppose this proposed legislation is difficult to un- 
derstand. 

Much has been said in the debate on the question of potash, 
and some of those who are opposing the bill have suggested that 
potash and sisal were included in the bill in order to win the 
farmers’ support and that the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the National Grange were led astray in this regard. 
The facts dispute this contention. 

On the question of potash I wish to invite your attention to 
the fact that there was imported into the United States, in 1924, 
200,365 short tons, valued at $13,368,127; in 1925, 238,703 short 
tons, valued at $12,730,019; in 1926, 245,231 short tons, valued 
at $13,635,154. I do not have the figures for the year 1927, but 
it must be patent to all that the demand for this product and 
sisal, both so essential to successful agriculture, must have been 
a controlling factor with the representatives of the great farm 
organizations in reaching the conclusion that they should sup- 
port this legislation. 

I now wish to invite your attention to those who appeared in 
support of this proposed legislation: National Grange, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, National Automobile Association, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, National Fertilizer Association, Man- 
ufacturing Chemists’ Association of the United States, General 
Motors Corporation, United States Rubber Co., and the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., and others. 

Again, I repeat that the sole purpose of this bill is to aid the 
people of this country in buying those commodities that are 
produced almost entirely in foreign countries and under 
monopolies controlled and protected by their respective gov- 
ernments. 

I feel convinced, after a careful study of the legislation, that 
it is not in conflict with the Sherman antitrust law. Indeed, 
the provisions of the bill make this clear. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. In the statement of Mr. John J. Raskob 
before the committee, he says that the United States uses 70 
per cent of the rubber raised in the world, and the gentleman 
from Indiana said 90 per cent. Could the gentleman harmonize 
those figures for the benefit of the committee? 

Mr. HICKEY. Seventy per cent of the world’s production. 
I think those figures are correct. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BOWLING]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
the title of this bill is “A bill to amend the act entitled ‘An 
act to promote export trade, and for other purposes.“ I can 
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conceive of no more misleading title for a piece of legislation 
that proposes to do what this does. The very purpose and 
intent of this monopoly that is to be created under the terms 
of this bill is to limit foreign trade and to limit and control 
prices at which the necessary product is to be sold. 

If you will read these hearings you will be still further 
astonished at the title, unless you come to the field of opera- 
tion of that phrase, “for other purposes.” You would think 
this is a farm relief bill from the way Mr. Tabor talked about 
it before the Committee on the Judiciary. He held that this 
legislation is something for the benefit of the farmers and 
that it was going to give them a cheap price for those com- 
modities they consumed of which rubber is a constituent. 

I would suggest to the farm bloc that they look into this mat- 
ter and see if under all the circumstances it would be wise 
for them, after striking out the enacting clause, to offer the 
McNary-Haugen bill as a substitute. The real title that this 
bill eught to have is this: “A bill to legitimatize something that 
is now illegitimate; to give it a respectable name; and to make 
it capable of inheritance.” 

It is admitted on every side that this bill proposes to legalize 
something that is now illegal. It has also been suggested in 
the hearings that action has been taken by buyers of rubber in 
contravention of the law as it now stands, and therefore, find- 
ing themselyes in a condition where they feel that they must be 
indorsed in what they have done and must be given solid 
ground for the future in what they propose to do, for that 
purpose they come to Congress with this bill and hold it up 
before you gentlemen with the statement that a great emer- 
gency exists—a great emergency, a very much overworked 
word—that we are confronted with an emergency which de- 
mands immediate legislation and nothing else will do but that 
you must allow this gigantic monopoly to enter the field of 
purchase, 

Mr. Hoover was before our committee, He made a very 
interesting statement which attracted the attention of all who 
heard him, He said—and I am not attempting to quote his 
exact words—that an emergency existed; that this legislation 
was necessary, because the consuming public of America is at 
the mercy of those who had combined in foreign countries to 
elevate the price of rubber unconscionably ; and that being true, 
we must meet force with force; and that we are justified in 
setting up a monopoly on this side of the ocean to fight a 
monopoly on the other side of the ocean. 

We might possibly, as a matter of right, be justified in doing 
it, but we ought not to pass legislation here to-day in this slip- 
shod fashion, with this scant measure of attention that has 
been given to it; legislation that is striking at the very vitals 
of a long series of laws enacted by the Congress, dating back for 
many, many years. 

Whatever else John Sherman was, he had great claims to be 
known as a statesman. He foresaw the troubles growing out 
of the growth of trusts, and he wrote on the statute books what 
is known as the Sherman antitrust law, which was proposed to 
curb monopoly; and he said, more than three decades ago, that 
the people of this country had the choice of two things: One to 
control these monopolies, or else to sit still and let them control 
us; that it was a question then—and it is more a question now— 
which is the greater effective power, the Government that cre- 
ates or this combination of capital that springs up under the 
wings of the Government? 

So, gentlemen, when you enact this legislation you are repeal- 
ing the principle upon which the Sherman antitrust law was 
founded. You are repealing the principle of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act, and you are directly and by words repealing a sub- 
stantial part of the Webb-Pomerene Act. 

If you think that the emergency is such as to demand so 
drastic and far-reaching a piece of legislation as that, what 
are you doing here? First, you are creating a monopoly with 
capital unlimited. Second, you are creating a monopoly the 
time in which it may operate is unlimited. Third, yon are 
creating a monopoly the place in which it may operate is un- 
limited. Its field is the world. Its period of existence is eter- 
nity, so far as this bill is concerned; and the capital that it 
may employ, either at home or abroad, is not even mentioned by 
way of limitation in any part of this bill. 

Why, even Mr. Hoover himself suggested what he considered 
should be a thing necessary to be included in this bill, and that 
is that it is an emergency which would justify the enactment of 
the bill, and when that emergency is passed the monopoly should 
be terminated, Is that in the bill? Not at all. These brethren 
who are so interested in the farmer overlooked that, and decided 
to give free course to this monopoly, which they say is the only 
means by which they can fight the foreign monopoly. 
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Another thing which has already been pointed out to this 
Congress, and which I desire to repeat for a moment and to 
emphasize, is the fact that we are by this legislation inviting 
trade war by way of retaliation from foreign countries. Yet 
they say this is a bill designed in the interest of our export 
trade. If we set the example in America of creating a gigantic 
monopoly to control the price of things that are produced out- 
side of the United States, to reduce their price in the interest 
of our consumers, and in defiance of the law of supply and 
demand, that is nothing more nor less than an invitation to the 
nations of Europe to combine and reduce the price of things we 
export. 

Where will you cotton farmers, you wheat farmers, and you 
meat producers be if you have to meet a monopoly of that 
kind across the water? Is it not just as fair for them to say 
we are getting too much for these things that we are producing 
in America? I will not dwell on that longer. You are men 
of experience and can see that without any further suggestion. 

But, gentlemen, here is the situation with which we are 
confronted: If there has ever existed a reason for this legis- 
lation it has passed. That is conceded on all sides. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. SumMNERS] yesterday afternoon illus- 
trated that very aptly in his amusing anecdote about his 
colored friend down in Texas and the breaking bank. The 
thing has “ busted in the face” of the proponents of this bill. 
That is all. You are out on a limb that is being sawed off 
between you and the tree; you are hanging on and trying to 
save your faces because you have gotten in and can not see 
any elegant way to get out. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Will the gentleman permit an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The leading editorial of the Washington 
Post this morning admits that the rubber monopoly has broken 
apne and that was asserted as the primary cause for this 

Mr. BOWLING. I thank you very much, Governor. I have 
that editorial before me and I had in mind calling attention 
to it just a little bit later. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Does the gentleman from Ala- 
bama happen to have before him the decline of rubber since 
Mr. Hoover testified before the committee? 

Mr. BOWLING. I do not have it before me, but I have a 
recollection as to what the figures are, as stated here in debate 
yesterday. The day that Mr. Hoover was before the commit- 
tee and pointed out what he considered to be an emergency 
situation, rubber was 42 cents a pound. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 
tleman three additional minutes, 

Mr. BOWLING. At this time it is 21 or 22 cents a pound. 
So, gentlemen, if there ever was an emergency it has passed. 

Why do you want this uncertain piece of legislation, the 
boundless possibilities of which for evil can not now even 
be measured, and especially when the necessity you have 
pointed out no longer exists? I can not conceive of any reason 
why we should pass this legislation at the present time. 

One more thing of the number of things. Our good friend 
Representative Mooxp of Virginia called my attention to this. 
There is nothing in this bill which will effectively prevent the 
combination of this monopoly with foreign monopolies if they 
desire to fix, or, as they say, to stabilize the price of rubber 
at a high level. There is, perhaps, one word in section 2 of this 
bill which says that they must not do that. Over toward the 
latter part of the bill it is provided that if the Federal Trade 
Commission were to come to the conclusion that the pool had 
done something in violation of the law they will look into it, 
and there is your remedy. There is no penalty provided for a 
violation of this. There is no fixed punishment if the pro- 
visions of the bill are violated. It is merely provided that the 
Federal Trade Commission may look into the matter and to 
give what they consider to be good advice; if the good advice 
is not taken then they are to write a friendly note to the At- 
torney General and tell him about it. That is the sole “ pen- 
alty” provided in this bill. With the slow-moving processes 
of the law of the land any injury that might be effected would 
long since have been effected before the processes of the law 
could reach this monopoly acting in violation of the law. So 


Will the gentleman yield? 


as I see it, gentlemen, with the emergency, if it ever existed, 
admittedly gone, that called this bill into existence, with the 
dangers with which it is necessarily fraught and confronting 
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every reasonable man, with the smoke screen of farm relief 
and your prattle about sisal and potash, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] referring to them yesterday as just 
merely excess baggage and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
SumnNers] referring to them as merely the traveling companions 
of the rubber monopoly that is to be created to help rubber 
over the rough places, it is after all merely a sop to the farmers 
and the farm bloc in the House of Representatives, and with all 
these facts laid before you are you going to go to sleep like 
Mr. Taber did when he appeared before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired, 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Srozss]. 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Alabama who has just preceded me 
made the statement that this legislation is being considered in 
a very slipshod fashion. I simply want to say in passing that 
this legislation, which has been favorably reported by the 
Judiciary Committee, has receiyed the commendation and the 
support of the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and has also been publicly indorsed by Colonel Donovan, 
the Assistant to the Attorney General, who has charge of the 
prosecutions for the violation of the antitrust law. The gentle- 
man who just preceded me also made the remark that this legis- 
lation constituted a repeal of the sacred principles of the Sher- 
man antitrust law. Of course, it is an amendment of the 
Sherman antitrust law, but there is nothing about the Sherman 
antitrust law which makes it inviolate and prohibits any 
amendment. When the Sherman antitrust law was enacted no 
one for a moment thought that it meant to prevent combina- 
tions in restraint of all trade; no one thought for one minute 
that it meant to prevent combinations which were not unreason- 
able in the restraint of trade. Senator Hoar, from my own 
State, who was one of the conferees from the Senate at the 
time this Sherman antitrust law was enacted, distinctly said 
at the time that this Sherman antitrust law did nothing more or 
less than engraft upon our Federal statute books the principle 
of the common law, which is that combinations are lawful in 
so far as they are not unreasonable in the restraint of trade, 
and it was only the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Trans-Missouri case in 1897 that laid down the 
drastic rule that under the Sherman antitrust law all combi- 
nations were in restraint of trade. It took 14 years before the 
United States Supreme Court, through Chief Justice White, 
could put into effect the rule of reason. 

I maintain that the real purpose and intent of the Sherman 
antitrust law is to prevent combinations in unreasonable re- 
straint of trade and not to prevent all combinations. This is 
borne out by the fact that so far as there being anything sacred 
about the Sherman antitrust law is concerned, right here in 
1913 in this House legislation was passed saying you should not 
prosecute combinations to raise the price of wages or to better 
labor conditions, and that you should not prosecute combinations 
to increase the price of agricultural products. If this is per- 
fectly right and true for labor organizations, if it is perfectly 
right and true for farming organizations, it is just as true and 
proper for us to come in here and ask you to put through leg- 
islation which simply means the protection of the consumer in 
his use of goods which are an absolute necessity, and rubber, 
sisal, and potash come within that classification. 

And the stipulation with respect to all this legislation is 
that it must apply, and the legislation can only apply, where 
it concerns a commodity which can not be produced in this coun- 
try and which is in the control of a foreign monopoly. The 
minute you do not have both of these factors in existence, this 
law can not take effect. So bear in mind that this legislation 
is simply to take care of a situation where these two factors 
are present—a product or raw material which can not be pro- 
duced in this country and which is in the control of a foreign 
monopoly. 

Now, my friend the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BowIIxNd! 
has stated that there is no need of this legislation at the pres- 
ent time; that the market has broken down and the price has 
come down to something like twenty-odd cents a pound and, 
therefore, we do not need it. Well, when did this price break? 
It only broke within a few days. The simple pronouncement 
of the English Premier has not absolutely bound England to 
do away with this monopoly, and it was only while we were 
considering this bill in our committee something like three or 
four weeks ago that the price was 40 cents a pound, and all 
through last year it was 40 cents a pound, and in 1925 it was 
$1.21 a pound, and it is perfectly true, as the gentleman has 
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said, we are legalizing an association which was put into exist- 
ence to stabilize the price of these products that are in the 
control of a monopoly. 

If we did not legalize this association, what would happen or 
what would have happened? In 1925 when there was no asso- 
ciation providing for a consolidation of purchasing power, the 
price of raw material varied 85 cents a pound during the year, 
and this meant a loss of several hundred millions of dollars to 
the people of this country, and in 1926—— 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOBBS. I am sorry I can not yield, as my time is 
short. 

And in 1926 the price varied 55 cents a pound, which meant 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the people of this country, 
and it was only when this association, which my friend says 
does not have any legal existence, was put into effect in 1927 
that the price was stabilized, with a result of a variation in 
price of only 9 cents a pound throughout the year, saving to 
the people of this country several hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. 

It was urged on the floor here yesterday, Why put'this legis- 
lation through, inasmuch as the planters of the Dutch East 
Indies are in competition with England? How are we to know 
what is going on or what will happen in the future? In fact, it 
is perfectly obvicus at the present time, and it is so reported, that 
the English Government or the English planters are in combi- 
nation with the Dutch planters even now to control this raw 
material and we are absolutely helpless. We have got to have 
our rubber, we have got to have our sisal, and yet these are 
raw materials which are produced outside of this country, and 
we are absolutely helpless. 

If the Dutch Indies planters and the English planters get 
together, either under the Stevenson plan or any other plan to 
control the price, this legislation is the only safeguard and 
protection which would enable us to meet such a situation if 
it arose. : 

There was one more thought presented by my friend from 
Alabama, who stated that the trouble with this legislation is 
there are no teeth in it; there is nothing here to safeguard the 
interests of the people. I am afraid his study of the bill has 
not produced the same result that mine has. If you will read 
this bill carefully, you will find it says that this combination 
is only taken out of the operation of the Sherman antitrust 
law provided it conforms to certain conditions, and the minute 
it fails to conform to those conditions it ceases to have the 
protection of this act and is liable to all the prosecutions pro- 
vided under the Sherman antitrust law. To be sure, it turns 
over to the Federal Trade Commission the investigation of 
these acts, but when it comes to the question of prosecutions, 
every single violation which can be prosecuted and punished 
to-day under the Sherman antitrust law is just as applicable 
under this law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOBBS. I have only two or three minutes more, and 
I want to make this perfectly clear. 

This act says that the investigation shall be made on the 
part of the Federal Trade Commission, and it also goes on to 
say that the Federal Trade Commission shall have all the 
powers that they have under the 1914 act creating it, and it 
also provides in section 2—and I call the attention of the 
gentleman from New York and the gentleman from Alabama 
specifically to this—that nothing contained in the act shall be 
construed as declaring this association to be illegal provided it 
lives up to the obligations and the provisions of this act, and 
the minute it ceases to live up to the provisions and the obli- 
gations of this act all the protection of the act is taken away. 

My friend from Alabama says there is nothing in this act to 
prevent the control of the price that the people who go into this 
association may charge. I want to say to you that there is 
nothing in this proposed law which makes it compulsory for 
anybody to go into this combination, and I do not suppose for 
one minute that one-haif of the rubber dealers in this country 
will go into this combination, because they will not want to 
invest the money and take the chance and the gamble of going 
into it, but whatever proportion of them do go in and thereby 
stabilize the price, there is nothing to prevent every other 
rubber dealer in this country going into the market and taking 
advantage of this stabilization of price and buying freely on 
the market. In other words, all this bill does is to provide 
that it is possible for such an association to be formed. 

There is nothing in the bill that makes it compulsory, and 
only those people who want to go in have to go in, and the 
people who do not go in—remember this—the people who do 
not go in have the privilege of buying at the same price that 
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the people who do go in, and the people who do not go in, under 
the provisions of this bill, can not be discriminated against, 
but can buy at the same price, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one minute 
more. 
Mr, STOBBS. And last, and most important of all, the world 
market, whether it is rubber, sisal, or anything else, is open 
to them all. After the price has been stabilized there is nothing 
to prevent any one of these men going into the market and 
buying the raw material, rubber, sisal, or anything else, on the 
market at the same price at which it has been stabilized by 
the association; and I say to you gentlemen that this legisla- 
tion is in the interest of the people, the consumers of these 
raw products in this country, and it has received the approval 
of the authorities of our Government after careful study and 
consideration. 

We are not here asking you to put through any legislation 
that is sping to create a monopoly in the interest of any 
favored fè but legislation which is going to inure to the benefit 
of the common people of this country, and you and I and all 
of us will have the benefit of the reduced prices we are going 
to have to pay for our raw materials and our products. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kurtz]. 

Mr. KURTZ. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
“Tt is necessary to fight the devil with fire.” This is an old 
adage that is born of the experience of mankind throughout 
the ages and is but another way of expressing the doctrine of 
self-defense as enunciated by the common law of England. 
Under that law a man who is assailed has the privilege of giv- 
ing his assailant blow for blow. If he has his back to the wall 
or is assaulted by one with a deadly weapon or his life is in 
imminent danger, he can use a deadly weapon in defending him- 
self, even unto death. It seems to me this principle is the one 
that actuates those who believe in the passage of this bill. 

I am not so much afraid of a combination to-day as I was 
years ago. The United States Government is not so fearful 
of monopolies as it was years ago. I remember many years ago 
when the Standard Oil Co. was divided by our Government into 
its different parts, and each part is now greater than the origi- 
nal. The original was feared, but the divided parts, although 
tremendous in size, are no longer feared by our Government. 

Combinations are largely the product of modern civilization, 
and when benevolent and under the regulation of the Govern- 
ment may be instruments of great good. A. T. Stewart realized 
the power of combination when he founded his great department 
store in New York in the last century. Marshal Field realized 
it when he established his great department store that still bears 
his name in Chicago. John Wanamaker, the merchant prince of 
Philadelphia and New York, realized it when he laid the founda- 
tion for his great mercantile emporiums. Since then the great 
chain stores have sprung up all over the land and are powerful 
and able to do business profitably largely because of perfect 
combination. The allied governments realized it during the 
Great War. For months the armies of the Central Powers, 
under absolute unity of control, were able to more than hold 
their own against superior numbers under divided control, and 
it was only after the allied armies were placed under Marshal 
Foch, with a monopoly of direction vested in him, that victory 
was attained. 

Since that time the United States has invited the railroads to 
combine for the sake of efficiency. The Government no longer 
fears a combination. It no longer fears a benevolent monopoly. 
The word “ monopoly“ is not nearly so dangerous now as it was 
in the past. But always this monopoly must be under the abso- 
Inte regulation of the Federal authorities. 

When I see a monopoly in Great Britain to-day that has abso- 
lute control of the rubber industry; when I see a monopoly in 
France and Germany to-day that has absolute control of potash; 
when I see a monopoly in Mexico to-day that has absolute con- 
trol of the sisal industry, I believe in giving the men of America 
engaged in mercantile pursuits the same weapons as the nations 
across the water and Mexico to the south of us have. You can 
not expect anyone to fight a winning battle without having the 
same Weapons, or weapons as good, as those of his adversary. 
You can not expect a man to engage in a victorious business 
battle without the same weapons as those in the hands of the 
other party. When you have monopoly across the water and 50 


men buying rubber in America, you haye high prices. One 
seller and two buyers make high prices. 
buyer make low prices. 


Two sellers and one 
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In other words, you will find that the price of a commodity 
depends very largely on the number of purchasers. If you 
limit the purchasers to one individual, which in this case 
would possibly be a monopoly, although it might not rise to 
the dignity of a monopoly but only to that of a combination— 
when you do this, there will be but one purchaser, and when 
there is only one purchaser there is little likelihood of ex- 
orbitant prices. y 

I am for this bill because I have farmers in my district and 
they need its enactment. I have examined the bill, and I have 
listened to what Mr. Taber, the head of the grange, has said, 
and I would rather take the testimony of Mr. Taber, who is 
interested in farming and the farmer, who knows all about 
agriculture, than to take the testimony of a man who does not 
know anything about farming whatsoever. I, fòr one, am 
willing to take the opinion of one who knows rather than the 
opinion of one who only pretends to know. We have his tes- 
timony that the farmer uses more rubber than any other par- 
ticular class, more sisal than any other particular class, and 
more potash than any other particular class in America, I 
stand for the farmer to-day, and with Mr. Taber, 

No nation has ever destroyed its agriculture and lived, and 
no nation ever will. Within the confines of one small town- 
ship in Pennsylyania there are at this hour 82 farms not only 
vacant but absolutely abandoned, and the doors of the houses 
and the barns swing creaking in the wind. This bill, in my 
opinion, will give the farmer cheaper rubber for his automo- 
biles, cheaper potash for his fertilizer, and cheaper sisal for 
his binder twine and other like needs. 

It is urged by the opposition that this bill might produce a 
monopoly. If a monopoly, it would be a benevolent one under 
the supervision of the Government. The Government gives it 
life, the Government controls it after it has come into being, 
and the Government takes its life for doing what it should not 
do. No harm can come of it if it be not needed in the future. 
If needed, however, it is here for use like a weapon of war- 
fare, to be used when required and laid aside when not needed. 
Let us be prepared for all emergencies. Let us pass the bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra,] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Stosss}] made quite a fervent appeal on behalf 
of the common people and justified his support of this bill be- 
cause of the benefits that the common people will derive from 
this legislation. 

The gentleman who just preceded me, my colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Kurtz], justifies his support of the bill on 
the ground that it is going to be of great benefit to the farmer. 

Now I will tell one. [Laughter.] I am opposed to the bill 
because it is vicious from the first line after the enacting 
clause down to the very last word of the last sentence of the 
bill. The gentleman from Massachusetts, my colleague on the 
committee, pointed out that our committee had given this 
matter profound study, deliberate thought, that we held ex- 
tensive hearings, and that we have studied the problem deeply. 

Now, gentlemen, I will say that at one time the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of this House did give 
this matter a great deal of study. 

They did hold extensive hearings, but they did not come 
out with a report to the House recommending any such Dill 
as would create a monopoly and put five rubber companies 
and three or four automobile companies in the absolute control 
of the entire supply of raw rubber. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. 

Mr. WELLER. I yielded to the gentleman yesterday. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I shall yield later on. I show you the 
hearings of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. They consist of over 400 pages, and that committee 
came outwith a constructive report that really did a lot of 
good. On the other hand I show you our hearings, a very 
slim pamphlet, indeed. Just a few pages. Overawed by four 
or fiye men representing General Motors and two tire com- 
panies who came in, after this meager hearing, the great Judi- 
ciary Committee came out with this bill that changes the 
established policy of our Government in the supervision and 
control of trade and prohibiting combinations in restraint of 
trade. 

The antitrust law is still on our statute books. Recently 
we have not heard much about it. The fact remains neyerthe- 
less that combinations, pools, and agreements in restraint of 
trade are unlawful. While at the present time it may be the 
policy of the administration to be lenient or even to look with 
a broader viewpoint to combinations and perhaps establish 
a broader degree of restraint before moving on offending 
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parties, I tell you gentlemen that the law is most useful. It 
can be invoked, and I predict that before very long there will 
be the necessity of invoking it against combinations and agree- 
ments that are now perhaps going along reasonably but will 
soon become so powerful and greedy that their interpretation 
ef reasonable restraint will bring them in conflict with the 
provisions of the existing law. But if the antitrust laws are to 
be repealed, let those favoring repeal assume the responsibility 
and bring in such a bill. The issue will then be squarely 
raised. We can meet it when it comes, but I do object to 
seeking to break down the antitrust laws and their enforcement 
by piecemeal legislation. 

This is a bill to amend the provisions of the Webb-Pomerene 
Act, and would make lawful combinations, pools, and associa- 
tions for the purpose of buying certain commodities in foreign 
countries. It would give the same rights and powers to im- 
porting concerns as are now given to combinations engaged in 
the export trade. The reasons and necessities urged in sup- 
port of the amendment of the antitrust laws to the extent of 
making an exception to export trade can not be considered 
in justifying the bill under consideration. It serves, however, 
as a typical example that once exceptions to a general statute 
are made a persistent demand for more exceptions follow until 
the entire purposes of the original law is broken down. 

The real purpose of the bill is to permit the creation of pools 
and combinations for the purchase of raw rubber. In order to 
make the bill more attractive legislatively and otherwise the 
overworked farmer was brought in by adding potash and sisal 
to the provisions of the bill. Later, in order to give it the 
color of constitutionality and to take it from the category of 
class legislation, it was extended to include any “other raw 
materials or products of nature in a crude or unfinished state 
which are certified by the Secretary of Commerce to be of a 
character not made, produced, or grown in substantial quan- 
tities within the United States, and to be controlled by any 
foreign government, combination, or monopoly.” The bill as 
it is now before the House throws the doors wide open, and a 
trust may be formed for the purchase abroad and the importa- 
tion into the United States of any raw material that may be 
certified by the Secretary of Commerce. 

While it is conceded that the reduction of the number of 
buyers for a given commodity in a foreign market might tend 
to reduce prices, nothing, notwithstanding specific saving clauses 
in the bill, can guarantee to the consumers of this country the 
benefit of reduced prices. The history of monopolies in this 
country is to the contrary from the time when the trusts were 
in their glory through the trust-busting period and as late as 
the laissez faire attitude of the present day. The American 
people have paid an enhanced price whenever a commodity was 
controlled by a trust or monopoly. The bill for that reason is 
fraught with many dangers and evils. 

Most of the sponsors of the bill save themselves by recom- 
mending the passage of the bill with the reservation that Con- 
gress will protect the consumers and prevent the monopoly of 
supply or enhanced prices. 

Even the author of the bill suggests that the bill ought to be 
plain in providing against monopolistic control of the sale of 
the raw material once it has been imported by any of these 
legalized combinations. If the Members will turn to page 11 
of the hearings they will find the statement. 

The letter from the Secretary of Agriculture makes it plain 
that the legislation should prevent any association from enter- 
ing into any agreement, understanding, or conspiracy to do any 
act which would artificially or intentionally enhance prices. 
The letter is on pages 14 and 15 of the hearings. Yet the 
mere fact that the bill contains a proviso to that effect is, as 
a practical matter, indeed far from guaranteeing such results. 

The national master of the National Grange appeared before 
the committee, approved of the bill, but expressed three fears 
which he now claims have been overcome, to wit: (1) The ulti- 
mate consumer might be penalized by this enlarged purchasing 
power resulting in the combination which would raise the 
price instead of benefiting the consumer; (2) that the combi- 
nation would provide the raw material to such firms and con- 
cerns in the combination and could easily discriminate against 
others and especially new enterprises; (3) the danger of dis- 
crimination against cooperative groups of agriculture. The 
witness then states that the language contained in the bill 
which prohibits the enhancing of prices and the discrimination 
in the sale of or refusal to sell such commodities is sufficient 
to allay his fear and that the farmer would be protected in 
every way. It is safe to say that exactly the same provision 
is contained in existing laws to-day, and yet the farmer is pay- 
ing enhanced prices for many articles produced under monopo- 
listic conditions required in his daily life. 
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Two letters are inserted in the record from two prominent 
law firms of New York City. They are identical. While they 
may be of value as to the constitutionality of the bill as drawn 
putting all raw materials on an equal basis, these letters throw 
no light on the practical or economic effect and results of the 
bill should it be enacted into law. 

The representative of the General Motors Corporation made a 
strong argument for his side of the case. The purchasers of 
large quantities of raw rubber have, as a matter of fact, here- 
tofore pooled for the purchase of their supply. This witness 
stated that “ we evolved a plan that resulted in the formation 
of a $50,000,000 buying pool, which dealt in rubber through- 
out the whole year 1927, and all connected with that effort, 
including Mr. Secretary Hoover, who has just addressed you, 
have advised me that they believe that that pool was instru- 
mental in driving the rubber speculator out of the market, 
with the result that the fluctuation in the price of rubber 
during that year was reduced to 9 cents, which is the greatest 
degree of stability in rubber in the last 20 years.” This testi- 
mony may be found on page 23 of the hearing. 

The witness did not state just how the savings resulting to 
the purchasing pool was reflected during the corresponding 
period in the retail prices of tires or automobiles. 

Most of the hearings were devoted to the rubber industry. 
Letters and statements were filed pertaining to sisal and pot- 
ash. Referring to sisal, the letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture reveals this startling condition, on pages 14 to 16 of 
the hearings: 


In the case of sisal, for instance, it is estimated that at no time 
during the period of exorbitantly high war prices did the actual pro- 
ducer receive more than 7 cents a pound even when the control agency 
was getting nearly three times that amount. Much of the profits was 
taken by the Government in various forms of taxes. The same situation 
holds true in the case of other commodities. 


That being so, the legalizing of a purchasing monopoly for 
this commodity can bring no relief to the farmers. 

As a matter of fact several of the State governments are now 
purchasing sisal for their own farmers. A committee composed 
of representatives of the various States now purchasing sisal 
solely for the benefit of farmers and without profit could 
easily be formed to constitute one purchasing agency and could 
in no way be construed as violating existing antitrust laws. 

While a great deal may properly be said of the desire of 
obtaining potash at the lowest possible figure, yet the ultimate 
cost of fertilizers does not depend upon the passage of this 
bill. The utilization of the natural water power throughout 
this country operated for the benefit of the consumers instead 
of being handed to power monopolies is the ultimate solution of 
ne problem of cheap fertilizer for the farmers of the United 

tates. 

Besides rubber, sisal, and potash specifically mentioned in the 
bill among other raw material which could without any ques- 
tion be immediately certified by the Secretary of Commerce as 
coming within the definition of the bill are coffee, tea, mercury, 
eamphor, and iodine which by no means “exhaust the list of 
controlled products.” 

That being so it can readily be seen that before long all of 
these commodities will be monopolized by purchasing pools or 
combines. Why the Secretary of Commerce himself now ad- 
mits that nine or more different raw materials would come 
within the definition of the bill, and adds that the articles 
named by him by no means exhaust the list of controlled 
products. That being so the same Secretary could on the very 
day that this bill became a law certify to that effect and each 
of these important products would be controlled by a purchasing 
pool. 

I shall make my argument assuming that no statement had 
been made in London yesterday or the day before respecting 
the abandonment of the Stevenson plan. I am willing to assume 
with you for the purpose of debate on this bill that the Steven- 
son plan will remain in existence, because the Stevenson plan 
was in existence at the time that I submitted the minority 
report, and I can justify my opposition to the bill regardless of 
what happens to the Stevenson plan. In the first place, the 
impression has been created by the sponsors of this bill that 
the so-called Stevenson plan creates an absolute monopoly, and 
that there is but one source of supply of English raw rubber. 
That is not the fact. All that the Stevenson plan does—and by 
the way it seems to be rather sound and effective for the pro- 
tection of producers and I suggest a very careful study of the 
Stevenson plan to my farmer friends—is to maintain the price 
of raw rubber in the neighborhood of 36 cents a pound. It 
does not want rubber to jump above that, because when the 
rubber jumps above 36 cents, when it skyrockets up to high 
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prices, it is not the rubber producer who gets the prices any 
more than it is the wheat farmer who gets the prices when 
wheat suddenly goes up. It is the speculator, it is the stock- 
ticker man, who. derives the profit from unreasonably high 
prices. The rubber producer like the wheat farmer in such 
instances is left holding the bag. The Stevenson plan seeks to 
keep the price of rubber at 36 cents, and when it drops below 
3G cents it automatically puts an export tax on rubber in order 
to prevent the supply from flooding the market. That is all 
it does. When it goes back to 36 cents, off comes the excess 
export tax. If it were true that this was an absolute monopoly, 
then the American buyers could go to but one source to buy 
their raw rubber. As a matter of fact there are several sources 
of sale and there is no monopoly of sale or of supply as a 
monopoly is generally understood. 

Mr. NEWTON. ~ Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. -In just a moment, When the price is 
pyramided up to $1.20, the gentleman from Minnesota in his 
usual frankness, in his typical manner of making an honest 
statement to the House, admitted that the Stevenson plan 
Was not the only factor that created those enormously high 
-prices. I will tell you what happened. The American buyers 
went out after the Stevenson plan, American speculators, seek- 
ing to get an advantage over one another, and they boosted 
these prices in speculative buying, bidding one against the 
other; but no portion of the proceeds of those high prices ever 
went into the pockets of the British rubber producers. 

It is well worth while to give a little time to consideration 
of this Stevenson plan. I will read from a memorandum sub- 
mitted by the Rubber Association of America which was sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House. It is dated July 16, 1925, and will be found on 
page 60 of the hearings of that committee on House Resolution 
59. first session, sixty-ninth Congress: 

The supposed object of the Stevenson scheme was to stabilize the 
price of crude rubber at 1s. 6d. per pound, or roughly about 36 cents. 
This was fixed as a price which would not only give a satisfactory 
profit to the producer, but would be sufficient to stimulate the invest- 
ment of new capital in the planting of additional acreage. The method 
provided by the scheme for accomplishing this object is as follows: 
The actual output of each producer for the year beginning November 
1, 1919, was taken as his “standard production.” During the first 
quarter of the operation of the scheme each producer was permitted 
to export at the low, minimum rate of export duty, only 60 per cent 
of his “standard production.” If he exceeded that percentage, he 
would have to pay what, up to the present, has proved to be a pro- 
hibitive export duty on the entire amount exported. The more the 
amount exported exceeds the prescribed percentage the higher the 
export duty. 

The prescribed percentage is subject to change each quarter, depending 
upon the average price for the preceding quarter. That is, if the aver- 
age price for a certain quarter is between 1s, 3d. and 1s. 6d., the pre- 
scribed percentage exportable during the following quarter at the mini- 
mum rate of duty is increased 5 per cent for the next quarter, and if 
the price is 1s. 6d. or over for a given quarter, the prescribed percent- 
age is increased 10 per cent. So also, if the average price falls below 
IS., the percentage is decreased to 55 per cent, and if that reduction 
does not raise the average price to 1s, 3d, in the next quarter a further 
reduction in the prescribed percentage to 50 per cent becomes effective, 
and so on. 

As is apparent from this brief résumé of the scheme, it was an at- 
tempt artificially to maintain the price of rubber at 18. 6d. by altering 
the amount of rubber exported or “ released“ each quarter. 

The Stevenson scheme went into operation on November 1, 1922. At 
that time the world stock of crude rubber was large and it took some 
time before the effect of the restriction scheme was felt to any great 
extent. But upon the depletion of the accumulated stock (accompanied 
by a rapidly increasing rate of rubber consumption) the situation im- 
medintely took on a serious aspect, and now, as a result of the oper- 
ation of the scheme, the price of rubber has been forced up to about 
three times the normal price of 36 cents, and there is threatened an 
actual shortage in the amount of rubber and need to meet the require- 
ments of the consuming public. 


Now, as a matter of fact 36 cents a pound is not an unreason- 
able price. Every witness before the committee admitted that 
86 cents is a fair price and that if maintained about that level 
it is reasonable for the consumer of the raw rubber and will 
afford a fair margin of profit to the producer. The Stevenson 
scheme went into operation on November 1, 1922. The world 
stock of crude rubber was large at the time and, of course, it 
took a considerable length of time before the effect of the re- 
striction scheme was felt to any great extent. Now, just let 
me read the average prices of raw rubber by quarters and it 
will be seen that the price remained well below 36 cents up to 
1925. Here are the figures: 
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Cents 

Noy. 1, 1922, (ae TTT 27% 
Feb. 1, 10 TTT 2 
May . os ee RE 2 
Aug. 1, 1923, to Oct: 34; 1928 — . ee eye ere 2 
Ag Sy LOSE, 40 PAN OS, . 25 
AS ADA th Apr: OO, T EE ee ee A 23 
May 1, 1924, to July 31, 1924_ 20 

Aug. 1, 1924. to Oct’ 31.1924 27 
Nov. 1. 1924, to Jan, 31, 1925- 36 
Feb. 1 1925, to Apr. 30, 1925 38 
May 1, 192, to July 81, 1925222... ĩ 2 E 115 


You will note that from February 1 to April 30, 1925, rubber 
went to 38 cents and the next quarter commencing May 1, 1925, 
is when it jumped to $1.15. What happened was that the 
manufacturers first became panicky and then becaine specula- 
tive. This condition coupled with a situation for speculation 
which the American manufacturers themselves created naturally 
caused this abnormal and artificial rise in prices. The Ameri- 
can manufacturers rushed into the market in the belief at the 
beginning of the May quarter of 1925 that the requirements for 
raw rubber would be greater than the supply. It is a well- 
known fact that representatives of American manufacturers 
were bidding against each other and the president of one large 
tire company stated in London in the month of August. 1925, 
that he expected rubber would go to $2 a pound. All buyers 
commenced to hedge, with the result that some companies made 
a great deal of money out of this wild market while others 
lost a great deal. I repeat that none of this excess price 
reached the pockets of the rubber producers. After the market 
broke and rubber prices fell to a normal level the manufacturers 
admitted at the time that the wild condition of the market was 
the result of speculative buying. 

It did not take long for the market to go down to a normal 
level. Then the purchasing pool was formed and it simply 
dovetailed in with the Stevenson plan and kept prices slightly 
higher than a normal level. In other words, it is generally 
conceded, and rubber men have so stated, that with all of the 
Stevenson plan, without a purchasing pool, the price of rubber 
in 1927 would have been 25 cents and not higher than 30 
cents a pound. It is only natural, gentlemen, that the cor- 
porations in this buying pool or combination are not in it for 
love or for any altruistic purpose. They will see to it, you can 
be sure, that they get their supply first and then will hedge 
and keep the market up so that they may have an advantage 
over their competitors not in the pool. Now, if this pool is 
legalized and they have no fear of coming in conflict with the 
existing antitrust laws by restraining trade they will go a great 
deal further and they will so monopolize the market as to 
make the price of raw rubber prohibitive to any competitor 
or to any consumer of raw rubber outside of their pool or 
combination. In other words, if this bill becomes a law we 
can make a list of the tire companies and automobile companies 
that are in the pool, draw a line, and note the fact that it 
will be impossible for any new undertaking, for any new con- 
cern, for the manufacture of tires or automobiles, to establish. 
And the companies not in the pool will either be driven under 
control or out of business, 

Now I ask you where does the consuming public come in? 
And while we are on this point of the public including the 
farmers, if you please, whose alleged representative told the 
committee that the passage of this bill would be of great 
benefit to the farmer, let me suggest a mere casual comparison 
of the price of raw rubber from the list that I have just 
quoted and from the quotations given by the sponsors of this 
bill with the price of tires. I invite any sponsor of this bill 
to show where the public has been benefited by the low price 
of rubber reflecting in a lower price of tires. It is stated that 
it is difficult, if not impossible, for the price of rubber to be 
directly reflected in the price of tires. If that is so, then where 
will the public benefit any by the passage of this bill? When 
pressed for a statement showing how low prices of rubber 
would reflect in lower prices of tires this is the answer which 
is given, and let me say that it will be found on page 293 of 
the hearings before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the House, held in January, 1926. The committee 
was told that it was extremely difficult to make any deter- 
mination of that kind. Now let me read: 


There are one hundred and thirty and odd different sizes and types of 
tires, of which every manufacturer claims a different quality: and say 
there are 25 principal manufacturers, you have therefore somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 3,000 different articles. Each manufacturer gets out 
his own price list, and they differ from every other manufacturer, so one 
enn not connect it up with each other. Now, if you attempt to take 
the price lists of to-day and compare them with the price lists of a 
year ago for the whole of American manufacturers you will find your- 
self immediately in the difficulty of trying to compare articles of 
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dissimilar character from the trade point of view, and we have not 
been able to come to any particular conclusion in the matter. If you 
take the -price lists of the same manufacturer and compare them you 
can determine the increase of that manufacturer, but then you have 
the difficulty of determining what he paid for rubber, for they all 
differ in their purchases, 


That is about as intricate, involved, complicated an explana- 
tion as could be given, and gentleman, that is their answer. 
Now let me read this significant paragraph: 


I could make this observation, I think, that would be approximately 
correct, that the tendency of all manufacturers, in the face of highly 
speculative prices, is to advance their prices of commodities to the spot 
quotations, and sometimes they have supplies contracted for previously 
at lower prices; and therefore one manufacturer who was fortunate in 
having supplies at a lower price might get unusual advantage out of a 
certain market rise. On the other hand, the manufacturer who had no 
supplies at all, and was compelled to buy from day to day in the market, 
would not secure that advantage. The tendency to follow spot prices is 
almost universal in speculative markets because of the fear of sudden 
drops in price, in which a large inventory would have to be depreciated, 


That being so, the manufacturers do not lose and the public 
gets it coming and going. Where is the benefit to the public 
that the supporters of this bill have been talking about? 

A great deal has been said about this so-called monopoly. I 
repeat what I have said several times before that there is no 
monopoly as we understand that word. The Stevenson plan 
provides for the amount of production and a flexible tax to 
control production. The plan does not provide nor will anyone 
claim that there is but one source of supply. If this were a 
monopoly as some of the sponsors of the bill are claiming, there 
would be but one source, one place where American buyers 
could go and buy. As a matter of fact, there are several Brit- 
ish wholesale rubber dealers, there are dozens of large brokers, 
and there is a rubber exchange in London, in New York, and 
other centers besides daily auction sales of rubber at Antwerp; 
Singapore, and Colombo. Quoting from Marketing of Crude 
Rubber, issued by our own Department of Commerce, there 
are also many rubber brokers “ specializing in buying and sell- 
ing rubber on margin for speculators.” The large rubber com- 
panies engaged in selling wholesale quantities to American con- 
sumers are located in London, Paris, Hamburg, Amsterdam, and 
New York. In fact, competition is very keen at times. In addi- 
tion to the British supply, of course, there is the Dutch supply. 

Now, anticipating what my friends in support of this bill 
may say that the Dutch and the British may combine—which, 
of course, is so remote and impossible that it need not be con- 
sidered—yet let us assume that there is no Dutch supply, or let 
us assume that they will combine. You see I am willing to take 
the most unfavorable position and the extreme possibilities that 
may confront our importers of rubber and still insist that we 
are absolutely in no danger. Now why? For the very reason 
that has been stated on the floor over 50 times in the course of 
this debate. We are the largest consumers of rubber. We take 
over 70 per cent of the entire output of the world. That being 
so, we are not at the mercy of the producers, but the producers 
are at the mercy rather of the American consumers. If we only 
used 30 per cent of the output and the producers could combine 
against the American consumer; then, indeed, they could dis- 
pose of their 70 per cent and hold out for any price to the 
American consumer. But the reverse is true; if the American 
consumer is not in the market to buy, the producers go broke. 
They simply can not afford to hold out against us. Again I in- 
vite an examination of the prices after the Stevenson plant 
went into effect, which I have just read, and you will see that 
the price was maintained well under 36 cents up to the time 
that the American speculators themselves skyrocketed the price. 
Whenever the prices are too high, all American consumers have 
to do is to withhold purchases for a few weeks and, buying 70 
per cent of the output, that in itself brings down the price. 
Rubber producers in the British and Dutch colonies are in busi- 
ness to make money and to live; they can not afford to keep 
back their products. They must convert into cash every sea- 
son’s crops, so that it is the rubber producers of the foreign 
countries that are at our mercy a great deal more than any 
danger under existing conditions of the American buyer being 
at their mercy. 

What has been said about the antitrust law is true. If you 
are prepared now to change the policy of the Government and 
let down the bars and repeal the purpose and intent of the anti- 
trust laws, vote for this bill. In 1918 we did amend the anti- 
trust laws to the extent of permitting combinations and 
associations engaged solely in export trade, but we were told 
that that was a necessary war measure, that by reason of the 
fact of conditions in Europe, by reason of the fact of our entry 
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into the war, it would be an economic advantage for the export 
trade doing business with South America—that was. the point 
at the time, if you will remember. I was then a young Mem- 
ber of the House. The arguments presented are still fresh in 
my memory. It was argued that as a matter of economy, to meet 
war conditions we should permit this one exception to the anti- 
trust laws, and on that assurance we voted for the Webb- 
Pomerene Act. But some Members of the House pointed out, as 
for instance, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess), now at the 
other end of the Capitol, and the ranking Republican member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, Mr. Volstead, and others, 
that this would be the beginning of a breakdown of all our 
antitrust laws; and lo, and behold, they were right. I dare 
say that the real purpose when the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee held its hearings in 1926 was to get a bill of 
ey kind, but that committee would not dare report out such a 
bill. 

Mr. NEWTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON. It was not the purpose when this proposi- 
tion was reported to report out any legislation. It was purely 
an investigational proposition. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the committee made recommenda- 
tions? 

Mr. NEWTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did the committee recommend an amend- 
ment to the antitrust laws to permit a pool or association in 
import trade? 

Mr. NEWTON. No; and I wish the gentleman at this point 
would read just what we did say and the reasons why: 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. Is the 
gentleman entitled to decline to yield to a member of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, my colleague from New York does 
not know. the rules. 

Mr. WELLER. I yielded to the gentleman yesterday. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman can strike that out. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, I never strike anything out. Mr. 
Chairman, the “poor” rubber companies, the struggling“ 
General Motors Corporation, and these other “tottering ” cor- 
porations now say they need our help, because we have never 
done anything for them. Of course, you gentlemen all remem- 
ber that we appropriated $500,000 for the rubber companies 
with which to make a study of the source of supply. Not a 
word is said about that. Four hundred thousand dollars was 
spent by the Department of Commerce and $100,000 by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, with the representatives of the tire 
companies of this country. And a survey of the entire world 
wis made. And what resulted? That survey resulted in one 
rubber company, going into the rubber-raising business and an- 
other rubber company buying land in the Republic of Liberia. 

It was also found that the Philippines was ideal territory 
for growing rubber and some of the companies are ready to 
go there. But listen to this, because it will give you an idea 
of the arrogance of these companies: They are ready to go 
into the Philippines provided the Filipinos change their struc- 
ture of government! That is all they asked. They even want 
the government of the Philippines changed to suit General 
Motors and Firestone tires. 

Now, let me submit this argument to you: Here you have 
one rubber company, now a part of the present existing pool, 
and this rubber company has now under cultivation $35,000,000 
worth of land, raising their own rubber, and they are now 
raising 25 per cent of their own requirements. The other rub- 
ber company will soon obtain rubber from their own source of 
supply in Liberia. The result of the investigation for which we 
appropriated $500,000 indicated that they could go into the 
Philippines; and they say they will go into the Philippines, 
1 repeat, if the Filipinos will change their structure of govern- 
ment! 

So we have one rubber company producing 25 per cent of its 
own requirements; another rubber company with vast holdings 
in Liberia which will very shortly produce an enormous amount 
of rubber; other companies soon to acquire their own rubber 
plantations, The companies that are already in the rubber- 
raising business form part of the pool which it is sought to 
make permanent by this legislation. Do you realize now, gentle- 
men, why they are so anxious to pass this bill? Why, of 


course, a combination buying rubber and producing rubber— 
soon producing rubber on a large scale—would simply mean 
the absolute control and monopoly of the rubber, tire, and 
automobile business of this country. 
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Now, gentlemen say: Why do you, in your discussion, limit 
yourself to the matter of rubber? Because that is all there 
is in the bill at this time. Sisal and potash were put in there 
for window dressing. That was a sop to your farmers. You 
said, “ Oh, yes; we will give you farm relief,“ and so you put 
in sisal and potash, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Not now. 

The Secretary of Commerce testified that in Yucatan they 
have a government monopoly on sisal, and they also testified 
that nine different States had already created their own agen- 
cies for buying sisal: - If they have done that, as I said before, 
there is no law to prevent the nine from combining as a pur- 
chasing pool, because they are not engaged in the purchase 
for profit. That eliminates sisal entirely. 

Now, us to potash, this is what the report says—if I may 
have the attention of the gentleman from -Minnesota [Mr. New- 
ton}, who is trying to convince the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Dickixson]—here is your report. It is a good report. I read 
the sixth recommendation: . e : 

It is recommended that Congress bring to an early settlement the 
Muscle Shoals question, Such action will give protection to the Ameri- 
can consumer of nitrate, both because Muscle Shoals is now an un- 
known and deterring factor to our growing nitrogen industry, and 
because undoubtedly that plant itself will be used for nitrogen pro- 
duction. 


“Oh, wise judge! A Taniel comes to judgment!“ That is 
what I have been saying for the last seven or eight years, but 
you would not go along with me. 

Mr. NEWTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON. I yielded to the gentleman myself several 
times. Will the gentleman put in the Recorp there what I 
said I would do, and that is the comment of our committee on 
this proposition, instead of quoting something about Muscle 
Shoals? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is in the report. 

Mr. NEWTON. You referred to it, but you have not read it, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is a good report, aud a constructive 
report. The gentleman should not become angry with me be- 
cause I am praising bis report. [{Laughter.] I will now read 
the entire recommendations made by the committee. I said 
before and I say it now, it is constructive, it was effective, it 
obtained results, but it made no such extreme recommendation 
as is contained in the bill new before us which would create 
one of the most powerful and most vicious of monopolies. Here 
is the entire recommendation of the committee: 

The problem of remedies is indeed. most difficult. These govern- 
mental controls yiolate economic principles. They stifle the growth 
of producing industries and stimulate the use of inferior substitutes 
among consumers. Furthermore, they violate other than economic 
principles. Their disturbing influence upon internftional good will 
can not be overlooked and is, in fact, one of the most important 
objections to them. The friendly intercourse of nations would be 
better and more soundly based if these controls were wholly abolished, 
We commend the efforts our Government has made to induce an 
abolishment of these controls and urge renewed watchfulness and con- 
tinued endeayor to accomplish that result. 

If we consider the problem wholly from the point of view of 
domestie correctives, we have four alternative remedies : 

The first is to secure immediate relief from high prices by conserva- 
tion and substitution campaigns among our consumers, such as the 
very suceessful rubber conservation campaign for which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is responsible. 

The second is by governmental and private action to create an inde- 
pendent source of supply which can not be brought under foreign 
control, 

The third is for American citizens to refuse to furnish credit to these 
controls, 

The fourth is direct retaliation in some form. 

With these alternatives in mind, the committee reaches the following 
conclusions: 

1. It has been proved in the case of rubber that a conservation 
campaign can be conducted by the American people as a protest 
against high artificially controlled prices and with a fair degree of 
success. ‘This experience is of considerable significance in showing the 
ability of the consumer to take matters into his own hands, and secure 
some measure of protection throngh exercising positive control over 
demand. 

As n result of this demonstration, the committee believes that a 
considerable. measure of protection can be attained in this way for 
the American. consumer. While the committee believes that it is 
desirable to- give time for consideration by foreign governments of 
the undesirability of such combination before resorting to legislation 
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in the United States, yet if the American consumer should be further 
subjected to unfair prices, the committee believes that further and 
more extended efforts as to carrying on conservation campaigns should 
be systematically organized and carried out. If necessary, the Goy- 
ernment should assist. 

2. The ultimate solution of the problem of foreign control of com- 
modities essential to American industries and progress will unques- 
tionably be for the United States to become more. self-efficient in 
their supply through endeavoring to produce these commodities for 
itself, either under its own flag or in suitable foreign countries which 
would agree not to interrupt free trading in them at any time. In 
effecting such agreements, the governmental facilities of the United 
States should freely assist. 

3. For growing rubber under the American flag, the southern Philip- 
pines appear most- suitable. - Physical conditions are known to be 
excellent. Under the existing Philippine land laws, the holdings of 
individuals or corporations are limited to about 2,500 acres. This 
condition could be altered by the Philippine Legislature or by the 
Congress of the United States if it chose to change the basic law 
under which the islands are now administered. Furthermore, certain 
experiments have recently been undertaken to develop the production 
of rubber from the guayale shrub in the Southwestern States. Por 
several years rubber has been produced from this wild shrub in Mexico. 
In 1925 our imports of this rubber amounted to 8,469,123 pounds. 
The committee believes that these experiments contain such possibili- 
ties as to warrant serious attention and consideration. 

Outside American territory, good possibilities for successful rubber 
culture appear to exist in the Isthmus of Darien in the Republic of 
Panama, the Canal Zone, Brazil, Colombia, and other parts of tropical 
America, Plantations in such loeations would be especially valuable to 
the United States from the standpoint of national defense, since rubber 
from them would more likely be uninterruptedly available in_the event 


of war. Substantial progress is also being made in Liberia by American 
interests, As a step in the direction of assuring such supplies, the 


committee specifically recommends that the Department of Agriculture 
be authorized and enabled, in cooperation with their respective govern- 
ments, to establish and maintain demonstration rubber plantations 
in South and Central American countries, Certain suggestions were 
made in this connection to the committee by Dr. H. N. Whitford, for- 
merly crude rubber expert for the Department of Commerce. 

4. Efforts of the Bureau of Standards and others to develop a syn- 
thetic rubber and other synthetic products should be further encouraged. 

5. The committee considers that opportunity exists for the develop- 
ment of the potash resources of the United States, and believes that 
support should be given to the Bureau of Mines or the Geological 
Survey for the exploration of potash deposits in Texas, Utah, and 
possibly other States. 

6. It is recommended that Congress bring to an carly settlement the 
Muscle Shoals question, Such action will give protection to the Ameri- 
can consumer of nitrate, both because Muscle Shoals is now an un- 
known and deterring factor to our growing nitrogen industry and be- 
cause undoubtedly that plant itself will be used for nitrogen production. 

7. The committee recommends thut the Department of Agriculture 
be encouraged to further inyestigate the possibilities of producing sisal 
in continental United States or its insular possessions and to make 
experimental plantations for this purpose. ; 

8. Since these governmental controls are contrary to the interests of 
the American consumer, the committee takes the position that American 
citizens should refuse to aid or assist them by extending credit to 
them. This is obvious, Furthermore, self-interest should prompt this 
action on the part of American financial interests, for the granting of 
loans of this character would create a just resentment against them on 
the part of the American public. In some instances requests for loans 
of this character have been refused. In at least one instance the loan 
has been granted. Requests for loans should be discouraged and if 
made should be refused, 

9. Retaliation by the United States against these governmental con- 
trols was not given serious attention by the committee and will not be 
except as a last resort. 

10. The committee has received suggestions that Congress give direct 
aid to development by American citizens of alternate supplies of these 
raw materials but takes the position that aid or subsidy of this sort is 
inadvisable, partly because it is an intrusion of government into pro- 
duction, against the principle of which this investigation is directed. 

11. Suggestions made to the committee that it secure passage of a law 
permitting combination of American purchasers to buy cooperatively are 
not approved at this time. Such action is not urgently demanded by 
the trades concerned. 

12, The committee, for reasons heretofore appearing, has not at this 
time suggested remedial legislation since it believes that a frank dis- 
cussion of these questions and the development of a better understanding 
of the consequences of the Intrusion of governmental price controls in 
international trade may secure an abandonment of the practices. Ik, 
however, it develops that the American public can not be protected 
against a repetition of its experiences in the past by resort to methods 
mentioned above, the committee will have no hesitation in reopening 
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the question. Accordingly the committee makes this preliminary report 
with the purpose of making further report to the House later if the 
oceasion should require it. 


Right on the subject of Muscle Shoals, let me state to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton] that his committee 
was absolutely right at the time. The Power Trust which is in 
existence has been doing everything possible to keep the Gov- 
ernment from operating Muscle Shoals for fertilizer. Finally, 
the Senate passed the Norris bill and the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House are now reporting a bill along the same 
lines which would finally utilize Muscle Shoals, and the best 
proof that the fertilizer manufacturers know what is going to 
happen is the concerted and organized drive now being con- 
ducted by the fertilizer group against the Muscle Shoals plan 
as contained in the House bill. If we want to use Muscle 
Shoals for power, it is the Power Trust fighting legislation. If 
we attempt to use Muscle Shoals as a fertilizer plant, then 
it is the fertilizer crowd opposing legislation. Now real friends 
of the farmers will get back of the Muscle Shoals bill about 
to be reported to the House and not back of this sham bill 
pretending to help the farmer, but which will squeeze him and 
mulct him and exploit him even more. Just let me read this 
letter from one of our fertilizer friends. It will bear out 
exactly what I say, and it will bear out the recommendations 
contained in the report of the Committee of Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: 

Onzipa, N. Y., April 5, 1928, 
Hon. FIORELLO H. LAGUARDIA, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We vigorously protest against the Government going into 
the fertilizer business and therefore in particular protest against the 
House Military Affairs Committee's substitute for the Norris bill. 

This amendment substitute, Union Calendar No. 394, Senate Joint 
Resolution 46, strikes viciously, with destructive probabilities, the fer- 
tilizer industry, in which we are engaged. 

As considerable taxpayers, we call to your attention this confiscatory 
proposed legislation and ask your support that our Government will not 
be empowered to manufacture for sale and free distribution fertilizers in 
unfair competition with the present economic industry. 

If an industry distressed because of the present economic condition of 
the farmer is to be completely crippled by unfair Government competi- 
tion, it seems unlikely that the farmers would be served properly with- 
out a real substitute in fact for our entire industry. 

We believe the enactment of the proposed legislation referred to will 
result in the destruction of a worthy industry and will not establish 
in its stead the necessary service to the farmer. 

Very truly yours, 
Tue BAUGH & Sons Co., 
DANIEL BAUGH BREWSTER, 
Vice President. 


You will observe that they protest against the present plan 
of using Muscle Shoals for the production of fertilizers because 
they say they can make fertilizer down there so much cheaper 
as to put them out of business. If it keeps the former in 
business, we are Satisfied. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman from New York the only 
Republican on that side who is fighting this monopoly? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Oh, no. All the thinking Republicans 
on this side are fighting it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Les. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. If this corporation is formed 
to deal with an emergency, why does not the bill say that 
the corporation shall be dissolved when the emergency ceased? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, that is not the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Its purpose is to make it a 
permanent matter? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Certainly. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Sronns], who is a good lawyer, says if they 
should enhance the price they would be violating the antitrust 
law. Every lawyer in the House knows that a penal statute 
is strictly construed, and if you provide any penalty for any 
violation of the provisions contained in this bill you have got 
to provide it in the bill itself. You can not do anything else. 
But what does this bill do? If the association or pool is found 
to be profiteering or violating the mild admonition contained 
here, that they must not do anything to enhance prices, if they 
do that, one must go for redress to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Then what does the Federal Trade Commission do according 
to the bill? They say, “ You must not do that, but you must 
change your methods of operation.” Then if they fail to change 
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their methods of operation it is provided that the matter shall 
be referred to the Attorney General. To do what? To prose- 
cute under a law designated in the bill? Oh, no. For such 
action as he may deem proper.” I leave it to any attorney here 
if that is the way to put teeth in a law. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is well understood that I am one of those Members 
who do not take much time on the floor of the House. We all 
know that the real work of Congress is done in committee, and 
by reason of the consideration of this bill in committee, of 
which I am a member, I have become much interested in the 
object sought to be attained. 

In the first place, I had serious doubts as to the advisability 
of further amending our antitrust laws, but after consideration 
and investigation 1 reached the conclusion that this proposed 
amendment is most desirable, and I am sure in my own mind 
that this act, if put into effect, must inure to the benefit of the 
consumer of the commodities affected. The bill is so framed 
that it seems to me that this result is assured. 

The Sherman antitrust law was enacted in 1890 and-has been 
amended on several occasions. I believe most sincerely in the 
original act and believe that the amendments have been timely, 
and I am just as sure that the advocates of this measure ap- 
preciate the efficacy of the act. Conditions, however, through- 
out the country and the world have changed since 1890. In 
1918 this Congress amended the Sherman antitrust law by 
the enactment of the so-called Webb-Pomerene law, which my 
good friend the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
has designated as a war measure. I challenge the correctness 
of such designation and bring as my proof the arguments on 
the floor of the House when the Webb-Pomerene law was being 
debated by the House. It is true that one or two Members 
who were opposed to the bill did say that the amendment was 
offered as a war-time measure, but this was by no means the 
theory on which the House passed the act. The debate at that 
time shows clearly that the Webb-Pomerene law was enacted 
for the purpose of promoting export trade after the war and 
to make it possible for American producers to compete in the 
world market and thereby profitably dispose of our surplus 
products and commodities“ It was necessary that the antitrust 
law be amended in order that our exporters might be placed on 
an even footing with foreign competitors in world markets. 
The Webb-Pomerene law was passed by a vote of 29 to 247, as I 
remember it. It was fathered by and enacted by almost unani- 
mous vote of the Members on the Democratic side of the House, 
and most of the Republicans joined with you, and I know of no 
one or no interest in the United States to-day regretting the 
enactment of the Webb-Pomerene law. The wisdom of your 
action has been proven by the working of the law. Conditions 
have arisen at this time when it seems necessary that the wise 
provisions of the Webb-Pomerene law be extended so as to 
cover import trade in certain commodities. This bill, H. R. 
8927, reenacts the Webb-Pomerene law without changing its 
language or meaning one iota, but adds to the bill provisions 
granting certain exemptions from the Sherman antitrust law 
favorable to American importers dealing in certain commodities. 

The bill provides: 

That the words “import trade,” wherever used in this act, mean 
solely trade or commerce in crude rubber, potash, sisal, and other raw 
materials or products of nature in a crude or unfinished state, imported, 
or in the course of being imported into the United States or any Ter- 
ritory thereof from any foreign nation, which are certified by the See- 
retary of Commerce to be of a character not made, produced, or grown 
in sufficient quantities within the United States, and to be controlled by 
any foreign government, combination, or monopoly. 


If this bill becomes a law this act in itself will not give 
vitality to any combination, association, or group. It is merely 
permissive, and those desiring to take advantage of its terms 
must make application to the Secretary of Commerce, and if 
after that officer has investigated he is satisfied that a certifi- 
cate should issue as in the provision of the law to which I have 
just called your attention is provided, then it will be possible 
for the associations to organize and begin operating. Let me 
impress upon you that the enactment of this law in itself will 
have no effect upon the rubber-buying pool which is now oper- 
ating. A certificate will be as readily issued to the importer of 
potash, nitrates, and sisal as to the importers of rubber if the 
Secretary of Commerce is satisfied of the necessity. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Why allow the corporation to 
exist beyond the time when the monopoly is controlled by a 
foreign government? 
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Mr. MICHENER. This is a very apt question. I raised the 
question in the committee. I felt that there should be some 
limitation on the life of the pool, if the necessity for its exist- 
ence ceased. The committee was not unanimous in this matter, 
and I think that amendments will be offered to take care of this 
situation. I shall be very glad to assist the gentleman in an 
amendment along this line. 

Now, just a word about the buying pool which is to-day oper- 
ating in the purchase of rubber for the American market. My 
good friend from Alabama [Mr. Bowtine]—and he is one of 
the best lawyers in the House, and as a general proposition I 
agree with him on legal matters in the committee—says that 
this pool is operating in contravention of law. I do not under- 
stand this to be the fact. The truth is that when the price of 
rubber had reached an unreasonably high level, and after the 
Stevenson control was formed by the British, the American 
users of rubber began to try te figure out some way whereby 
rubber might be had in America at somewhere near its actual 
cost to the consumer, plus a legitimate profit to those engaged 
in the industry. The advice of the Department of Justice was 
sought. and the Secretary of Commerce and the foreign trades 
section of the Department of Commerce were interviewed, and it 
was finally agreed that those using raw rubber in America 
should combine their purchasing power, and this they did, and 
are operating under this arrangement at this time. 

Under the Sherman Act every contract, combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade 
or commerce among the several States, or with foreign nations, 
is declared to be illegal. There is no suggestion that this com- 
bination has made any money. There is no suggestion that our 
trade is in any way restrained, or our commerce interfered with, 
and this buying power has unquestionably operated in the inter- 
ests of the American user of rubber and, in my judgment, these 
operations have saved millions to our consumers, and I am sure 
that the Department of Justice and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission are in contact with just what is being done by this 
combination, and we need have no fear of a violation of the 
spirit of the Sherman antitrust law by these people. The price 
of rubber has not only been stabilized in this country but it 
has been reduced from $1.20 a pound to 21 cents a pound on yes- 
terday. Personally I shall be wonderfully surprised if rubber 
remains at 21 cents a pound for any length of time. The com- 
mittee was told by those who had properly investigated, and who 
had knowledge on the subject, that @6 cents a pound is a fair 
and reasonable price, allowing every one connected with the 
industry a fair and reasonable profit, and if this is correct 
then it would seem that 21 cents a pound must be below the 
cost of production, cr so dangerously near that the producer 
could not continue to survive. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. No; not at this time. 

The English ‘control has not been abandoned. A gesture 
toward abandonment, plus an unprecedented low spot market, 
is the answer to the United States users’ effort to protect against 
unconscionable price of rubber. Let us hope that this condi- 
tion continues, but let us prepare in the meantime. 

Maybe it will never be necessary to put this law into opera- 
tion, but we surely should have the weapon if it is needed. 
This is not a political question, and let us not be controlled by 
promises or hope for political advantages, and in this connec- 
tion I do not refer to Republicans and Democrats alone but have 
reference to blocs and groups within our midst. It is imma- 
terial to me who favors the bill or who are its principal advo- 
cates. The question we should decide is: Is the legislation 
meritorious? Are the interests of all the people protected? 
And if we so believe then our duty is clear, and I hope that the 
center aisle in this body will not be the dividing line so far 
as support or opposition to the bill is concerned. 

If I recall correctly, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bow- 
LING] indicated that the farmer could not combine. How about 
the Capper-Volstead law? I think the gentleman from Alabama 
helped to enact that law. There we permitted the farmer to 
combine for cooperative selling of his commodities. He was 
already doing this but in order that there be no question about 
the interference with the Sherman antitrust law, we passed a 
permissive act, just as we are attempting to pass H. R. 8927 
for the purpose of removing all doubt. 

This legislation is not an inovation. We are not striking at 
the vitals of our antitrust laws. We have taken care of the 
farmer, and I would say to my friend from Wisconsin that we 
have taken care of labor in the Clayton amendment to the anti- 
trust laws. I have no fault to find with any of these amend- 


ments, although there were always those who insisted that the 
enactment of any amendment being considered meant the death 
of the Sherman antitrust law. 
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The purases “trust,” “corporation,” “predatory interests,” 
and the like, have no terror for me. We are doing things in 
this country to-day on a large scale and we must recognize 
this fact, and a corporation is just as necessary in our economic 
life as is an individual. Regulatory laws are not only proper 
but necessary. 

Extensive publicity has been given to the consideration of 
this bill, and in the hearings before the committee no one 
appeared in opposition, Mr, L. J. Taber, master of the National 
Grange, and Mr. Chester Gray, legislative representative of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, both made splendid 
arguments for the bill and in behalf of agriculture. The Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, which represents the automobile 
industry from the driver of the car to the manufacturer of the 
car, is unitedly for the bill. The Secretary of Agriculture 
indorses this bill. The only way this attempts to fix prices is 
to prevent foreign monopoly to fix the price too high. I am 
wondering when the farm relief bill comes up on the floor how 
these people who are to-day objecting to price fixing by legis- 
lation will taik and yote. 

More safeguards are thrown around the import provisions 
of this bill than are thrown around the export provisions of 
the Webb-Pomerene law. All powers granted to the Federal 
Trade Commission are brought into play in enforcing obedience 
to this law. All punishments and penalties provided for in the 
Sherman antitrust law and the Federal Trade Commission act 
are applicable and can be inflicted upon associations set up by 
virtue of this act, provided the terms of the act are not properly 
complied with. 

I intend to support this measure because I believe it is in 
the interests of the consuming public; and while so far as 
rubber is concerned, to-day’s prices would not indicate ‘the 
necessity of any action on our part, yet. as I said before, these 
prices are but temporary, and no harm can come from this 
legislation if properly enforced. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. HERSEY]. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like 
to have your attention for five minutes, because I want to call 
your attention to the fundamentals of this bill. I am not 
going to rave and tear my hair, but I do want your atten- 
tion to consider just what the bill means. To my mind it is 
a very simple matter, as a member on the committee that 
reported this bill and haying a full knowledge of the merits 
of this bill, I shall not wander front what are the facts in the 
case, and I want to make this statement of the facts. 

You all understand that the United States, the greatest 
nation in the world, has a large trade with other nations, 
both import and export. The tariff act protects us on every- 
thing but the three articles named in this bill—rubber, sisal, 
and potash. I should be very pleased to vote for a high 
tariff sufficient to keep these products out of this country and 
establish our own potash industry in our own country. We 
have potash here, and we should mine our own potash and grow 
our own sisal and produce our own rubber in our own posses- 
sions, but we have not yet reached that point. 

This is an emergency measure. England knows what is 
going on here, and her Parliament knows what is going on in 
our Congress. They know we have something under considera- 
tion here in this bill that is going to preyent them from haying 
a 3 on rubber, and therefore down comes the price of 
rubber. 

Fifty-three fertilizer companies in this country in combina- 
tion with other concerns over in Germany control potash 
simply because we can not compete with them. Sisal is con- 
trolled by individuals in this country the same as potash and 
in the same way rubber is controlled by individuals, and you 
can not attack them under the Sherman law. But this bill 
has for its purpose authorizing under the Sherman antitrust 
law corporations of individuals that will fight them with organ- 
izations on this side to protect our market and our people. 

Now, I am a great believer in monopolies, but all under the 
control of the United States in the United States, Monopoly 
uncontrolled is a bad thing, but controlled it is a good thing. 
Are we going to control this? Just rend the bill. If you have 
time to read some of the sections of the bill, turn to page 3, 
where a monopoly, after having received a certificate from 
the Secretary of Commerce, you say, is going to run wild. 
Will it? Look at page 3, line 21: 

Provided, That such association, agreement, or act is not in restraint 
of trade within the United States, and is not in restraint of the 
export trade of any domestic competitor of such association: And 
provided further, That such association does not, either in the United 
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States or elsewhere, enter into any agreement, understanding, or con- 
spiracy, or do any act which artificially or intentionally enhances or 
depresses prices within the United States of commodities of the class 
exported by such association, or which substantially lessens competition 
within the United States or otherwise restrains trade therein. 


Do you not understand that? Is not that plain? Then the 
bill provides, beginning at line 19 on page 4: 


Provided, That such association does not, either in the United States 
or elsewhere, enter into any agreement, understanding, or conspiracy to 
do any act which enhances prices within the United States of com- 
modities of the class imported by such association, or of products manu- 
factured in whole or in part therefrom, or which otherwise substantially 
lessens competition within the United States, or otherwise restrains 
trade therein. 


Then turn over to page 7, where you will find that any asso- 
ciation that shall fail to obey this law or is found to be a 
conspiracy in restraint of trade shall not have the benefit of 
the provisions of sections 2 and 3 but shall forfeit to the 
United States $100 for each and every day of its violation. 

Then, on page 7, line 17, it puts these combinations that are 
a monopoly, as you say, or a pool, under the Federal Trade 
Commission. If the commission believes that they are violat- 
ing the law, they shall investigate them; and if they find a vio- 
lation report it to the Attorney General of the United States 
for such action as he may deem proper. Why, men, how can 
we for a moment hesitate when we see that this is our weapon 
to protect ourselves from a monopoly abroad that enhances 
prices in America on articles necessary and which we can not 
at this time produce in sufficient quantities. By this bill we 
control the monopoly more than anything I ever saw put into 
a law. How can the bill do anything to hurt the United States? 
How can the bill harm us? Gentlemen, you will find that when 
this bill is passed the price of rubber will stay down—not for 
24 hours, but while this remains a law. You will find that 
potash prices will come down; you will find that the prices of 
sisal will come down; and you will find that we have protected 
by this useful legislation the people of our country that the 
Members of this House are sworn to protect. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER]. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I have no sympathy what- 
ever with those American citizens who are always afraid that 
some of their fellow citizens may be able to earn a decent return 
upon the capital that they have invested in their business. It is 
similar to the spirit that finds fault with our country, with our 
Constitution, with our form of government, always finding that 
some other form of government is better than ours. We have 
had a lot of that kind of teaching in some of our schools and 
colleges, 

It seems to be fashionable in some quarters to look with 
equanimity upon the foreign capitalists and foteign business 
men who are combining to control the prices of things that we 
do not produce in this country, so that they can have the Ameri- 
can people at their mercy. We remember what happened in 
the case of sugar when the Cuban syndicate forced us to pay 
25 cents a pound for sugar. We know what has recently hap- 
pened in rubber when a British combination forced the Ameri- 
can people to pay outrageous prices for this necessary com- 
modity. 

Now, this bill is designed to enable the American business 
man to meet that sort of thing. There is not one single provi- 
sion in the bill that can result in any harm to the American 
consumer. There is nothing in the bill to prevent any group of 
American manufacturers, large or small, to get together and 
receive a certificate—in fact, the certificate must be given. 

A good deal has been said and will be said about certain large 
corporations in the United States engaged in the rubber busi- 
ness. I probably have in my district a larger amount of capital 
invested in the rubber business than almost any other district 
outside of Akron, Ohio. Of the four leading rubber concerns, 
one, the American Rubber Co., is affiliated with the United 
States Rubber Co., a large corporation, but the other three are 
independent companies. One of them is the Hood Rubber Co. 
in Watertown, and two of them are in Cambridge—the Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., a local concern which has been en- 
gaged in business a good many years, and the Cambridge Rub- 
ber Co., one of our newer industries. 

I haye here a letter from the Hood Rubber Co., addressed to 
Mr. Dyer, acting chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
which I wish to read, so the members of the committee can 
understand that the rubber business as a whole has not been a 
profitable business for quite a number of years. 
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Manch 3, 1928. 


The letter is as follows: 


Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sm: On February 16 we addressed a letter to you relating to 
House bill No. 8927, the same being an amendment to the Webb- 
Pomerene Act, and setting forth some reasons why we thought the 
bill should be enacted. 2 

In further support of our position we call your attention to the fol- 
lowing statistical information taken from the Rubber Age, a publication 
dealing with the affairs of the rubber industry. 

For the seven-year period 1918-1924 the net profit of rubber com- 
panies after Federal taxes was only 1.71 per cent on gross income, 
whereas all manufacturing industries taken together netted 4.53 on 
the same basis. 

In 1925 only 54.7 per cent of the rubber companies reported net 
income, and only 39.3 per cent reported taxable net income. 

During the whole period 1918-1924 the industry earned profits only 
on lines other than tires, tire manufacturing being carried on at a net 
loss for the seven years. On the average only 31 per cent of the 
corporations classified as tire manufacturers (including hose and belt- 
ing companies before 1924) reported net income, 69 per cent reporting 
deficits, 

In round figures tire companies reported net income of $108,000,000 
for the 1918-1924 period, against a total deficit of $110,000,000, 

Unquestionably the failure of the rubber industry to make a credit- 
able showing in the matter of earnings during the past two and one- 
half years has been due to the restrictions imposed by the so-called 
Stevenson Act, referred to in our earlier letter. 

We again urge you to use your best efforts to secure the passage of 
this amendment, and so benefit the rubber industry and the consum- 
ing public in general. 

Very truly yours, 
Hoop RUBBER Co., 
By HAROLD C. HASKELL, 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Has the gentleman examined the figures put 
into the Rxconp yesterday by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Brack] with reference to the huge earnings of most of 
the important companies, showing that they have gradually 
increased from 1923, until we have the staggering figures of 
profit of such companies as the Firestone Tire Co. of over 
$5,000,000 in 1927 and of over $6,000,000 for the United States 
Rubber Co.? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I care nothing about those 
figures. Although as a matter of fact the figures which the 
gentleman gives are certainly not excessive in relation to the 
capital invested. But I am pleading for the American rubber 
companies as a whole, particularly the smaller ones, who want 
a chance to obtain rubber cheap; and they are the ones who 
have asked me to support this bill and I am glad to do it. I 
have examined the bill very carefully, and I am satisfied that 
there is nothing in it which endangers in any way the Ameri- 
can consumer. On the contrary, the interests of the consum- 
ing public are amply protected. I trust that this House will 
do something to help our citizens who are engaged in legitimate 
business to obtain a square deal in competition with these 
great combinations and monopolies abroad to the end that the - 
automobile user and the purchaser of rubber goods of all 
kinds, as well as the American farmer who must have potash 
and binding twine, may obtain these necessary commodities at 
a reasonable price. 

Mr, SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHE- 
NER] indicated that the price of rubber was brought down 
through this combination that was formed. If that is the case, 
if that combination brought down the price of rubber under 
er 0 law, what is the reason for the enactment of this 

Mr. DALLINGER. I do not know anything about what the 
gentleman refers to, as I was not in the Chamber when the 
gentleman from Michigan spoke. I know this, however, that 
when we passed the Webb-Pomerene Act and permitted combi- 
nations of exporters, these same arguments were made against 
that bill; and we were told that it would result in a grievous 
monopoly that would oppress the American people, and none 
of those predictions have come true. - 

Mr. SCHAFER. I am not referring to that, but the gentle- 
man from Michigan stated that the price of rubber was brought 
down under existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the House, if any Member of this House is laboring under the 
impression that he is going to help the man who wears out 
rubber tires on his automobile by voting for this bill and allow- 
ing the big rubber processers to combine to buy their products, 
he is laboring under a day dream, because none of that profit 
will ever reach the consumer of the rubber tire. I think the 
gentleman who just left the floor, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. DALLINGER], let the cat out of the bag. He wants 
the rubber concerns making rubber tires in his district to make 
more money. I suggest to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that the trouble with the independent tire concerns in his 
territory is the fact that they are being squeezed out by the 
great rubber combinations against whose competition those 
small independent concerns can not live. Last year the rubber 

concerns made good earnings. Their stocks are selling well. 
They are able to carry along and increase their equipment all 
along the line. Do not think as a Member of this House that 
you are going to contribute to the men who are using tires 
when you vote for this bill? You are simply voting here an 
indorsement of the pool combination that has been formed by 
the big rubber companies in order that they may carry on what 
they call stabilizing rubber negotiations in order to purchase 
the product that they want. Of course, they were caught with 
not enough rubber on hand when the Stevenson plan was put 
into effect, and they found that they were responsible more 
than any other one element in this country for the high price 
of rubber, because immediately they all said, We must have 
rubber,” and in that way contributed more than any other 
factor to the skyrocketing of prices. The rubber they had on 
hand they purchased at a low price, and when they made it 
up and sold it at a price equal to what they would have been 
justified in charging if they had paid a dollar and twenty 
cents, they sold for that much more profit. The reason why this 
bill is here now under pressure is because these same concerns 
haye bought large quantities of rubber. They see now that 
that does not tend to stabilize the price and carry on the high 
level. They want their combination recognized by law so that 
they can come in and protect themselyes and try to show to the 
great American people that they are their archangels and 
friends in the matter of protecting them in the purchase of 
their rubber tires. If you are going to establish those people 
as the guardians of the interest of the American people in 
purchasing their rubber tires, then you are going to continue 
to pay a big profit on tires. 8 

I was interested in the insinuation of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] about a bloc that was going to 
oppose this bill. Mr. Chairman, if there is any bloc in this 
House which functions any more efficiently than the automobile 
bloc from the State of Michigan, I have never been introduced 
to it since I have been a Member of the House. [Applause.] 

This bill is tremendously far-reaching. The necessity for 
this legislation has passed. We do not need to become the 
guardians of any. of these tire firms. The Goodrich Co. last 
year made $12 a share earnings on their stock, The necessity 
for the high price of rubber is gone. We are now buying rub- 
ber at about 21 or 22 cents a pound; and why this great de- 
mand here that we be permitted to form a combination in 
order to inerease our purchasing power abroad? 

Mr. STOBBS. And how long have we been paying 20 cents 
a pound for rubber? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It was quoted at 21 cents yes- 
terday, as I understand. 

Mr. STOBBS. How long has that been the price? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It has been gradually coming 
down. That is the greatest argument against this whole pro- 
cedure. Regardless of these things the price of rubber has 
declined, and there is no reason for anybody being afraid that 
it is not going to continue to decline in price. 

Mr. STOBBS. The gentleman is making an assertion. But 
is it not a fact that the price has been twenty-odd cents only 
in the past few days? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No. The gentleman is mistaken 
about that, Mr. Chairman. I do not yield any more. 

Let me suggest further that this is the recognition of a 
principle that we have been fighting against all these years in 
Congress. It is a recognition of a principle and the giving of 
a legal status to a species of combination that we have been 
opposing and trying to make illegal all these years. If we 
keep on trying here to help any kind of combination that 
claims it will help stabilize things but is really intended to 
make profits for the big concerns, we are going to have an 
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accounting when we go before the voters. We should not 
establish a principle here that permits a monopoly from the 
viewpoint that you are going to help out a few rubber concerns 
that happen to be wanting to purchase rubber, 

The fact is that 84 per cent of the rubber is bought by the 
United States. Do you think the foreign concerns are going 
to quit selling us rubber when they have got it for sale? Such 
a position is preposterous. They can not get along in the 
rubber business without the United States as a purchaser. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman from Iowa has evidently made 
a study of the bill, and I would like to have his opinion, Will 
the gentleman enlighten the House as to whether there is any 
connection between the fact that Mr. Hoover is back of this 
bill and that Mr. Hoover has the delegation from Michigan? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I have not that information, 
and I did not yield for that kind of a question. 

Mr, MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. I think the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Kine], knowing me, and knowing the delegation from Michi- 
gan, will withdraw that question. Does the gentleman from 
Illinois think this is a political matter? 

Mr. KING. Oh, yes. It has politics in it. The whole thing 
is political. That is why the farmers are interested in it. 

Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield 
further. I can not see how this will benefit the farming popu- 
lation or any other population, those who are actual consumers, 
and who, it is claimed, will be the beneficiaries of this measure. 
There is no way by which you can carry it through for the 
benefit of the consumer, It is simply an organization, a per- 
mission to them to form an organization, for the purpose of 
combining their bargaining power in the purchase of a com- 
modity, and when you adopt this method you immediately say 
to those countries producing rubber throughout the world, 
“All you have to do is to get together and sit down in your 
combination and determine how much you will mulet the 
American users of tires.” 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Les. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. Is not that exactly what happened with 
regard to copper? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Absolutely. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. We permitted a combination to be 
formed. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Precisely. And the very same 
thing is now being tried with reference to the production of 
sugar throughout the world, and if we are not careful we will 
reap the result of a combination of that kind among the pro- 
ducers of sugar. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Was it not the American producers of 
sugar that tried to prevent the Cuban sugar from coming in? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. Three of the largest tire 
manufacturers in this country are now extensive producers of 
rubber in other sections of the world, and what chance has the 
user of tires got to receive benefits from this proposed law under 
those conditions? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the provisions in this bill in regard to 
sisal and potash help the farmer? It appears to me that they 
will work injury to the farmer instead of benefit. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. The only reason why rep- 
resentatives of farm organizations came in here and advocated 
the passage of the bill is because they have written into the bill 
potash and sisal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for two minutes more. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I think it was clever on the part 
of the framers of this measure to put potash and sisal in this 
bill. It does not change my judgment with reference to the bill 
at all. Asa matter of fact, I think the representatives of farm 
organizations that have indorsed this bill were thinking about 
potash and sisal, while the fellows who really wanted the bill 
passed were thinking solely about rubber. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. The farmers’ organizations talked about 
rubber when they were before the committee, and they were the 
principal ones who talked about rubber. 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I have only a minute or two and 
I would like to be allowed to make my observations. As a 
matter of fact, I can not see where there will be any possible 
benefit to the farmer from the provisions concerning sisal and 
potash. I do not see why these rubber concerns should be given 
this kind of legislation or be permitted to go into this kind of a 
combination, Therefore I am suspicious that the whole “ negro 
in the woodpile” here is the rubber gentleman, who wants per- 
mission to do what he pleases and to carry on as he pleases in 
a way that will not be of benefit to the American consumer, but 
will be for the benefit of the processors of rubber, and that those 
processors will be gradually limited to the field of a few big 
rubber concerns that have already got too many privileges, who 
are enjoying too many privileges now under the law. I do not 
see what we can do to stop that sort of combination except to 
refuse to pass such a bill as this. 

But I do say that if you keep on permitting everything that a 
man or woman uses to be organized into combinations and have 
the prices fixed by one group of fellows, who can limit the prices 
at the lower end and take all they want at the upper end, this 
country is going to have a reckoning the like of which, economi- 
cally, it has not seen for a good many years. [Applause.] 

I want to say that I expect to vote to strike out the enacting 
clause of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
again expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, Mr. Chairman, may I inquire how 
much time I have remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has 11 min- 
utes more at his command and the gentleman from Missouri 16 
minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. JACOBSTEIN]. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that yesterday gen- 
eral lenve was granted to all Members to revise and extend their 
remarks, 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to say in advance that I never have been fright- 
ened by big business. This cry of monopoly or combination in 
and of itself has never had any terrors for me. The whole 
tendency in modern times is toward larger economic units, We 
can not stop this tide toward concentration. The thing, how- 
ever, that impresses me about this rubber legislation is that the 
principle involved goes beyond rubber. 

I think we have come to a parting of the ways in American 
economic history. Only this morning a letter came to my office, 
and probably you all received the same letter, suggesting that 
we throw the whole Sherman antitrust law into the ash heap. 
There is a general feeling in the United States to-day, I believe, 
that the Sherman law has failed to operate. Business consoli- 
dation has gone right on with ever-increasing strides, notwith- 
standing the Sherman antitrust law. 

Do you know that organized labor would like to repeal the 
Sherman law? Organized labor claims it has been the only 
class against which the Sherman law, with all of its penalties, 
has been enforced. Some of the statements made on this floor 
within the last 24 hours bear testimony to the fact that this 
big combination, the rubber pool, is permitted to operate con- 
trary to law, with the knowledge and connivance of the De- 
partment of Justice and the Secretary of Commerce. That 
being so, I am going to raise a fundamental question as to 
whether the Congress of the United States ought not to defer 
action on this bill and consider the larger problem of repealing 
the Sherman law in its entirety, giving all classes of the com- 
munity equal privileges before the law. The minute you begin 
to confer special privileges on a special group, as in this rubber 
bill, you incite those special privileges to interest themselves 
in politics in order to control the Government. The minute 
you set up a special privilege in the Goyernment you suggest to 
the economic interests of the country that they control the 
Presidency, that they control the Federal Trade Commission, 
and that they control the Department of Justice in order to 
escape prosecution for exercising the privilege which has been 
granted. Let me illustrate: We passed a law—Webb-Pomerene 
Act, 1918—permitting people to combine to export, notwithstand- 
ing the Serman law, and not be prosecuted. At that time no- 
body had any dream that the exporters would combine with 
foreign combinations for the purpose of holding up and goug- 
ing the American public. But that is exactly what happened. 
We have the very conspicuous instance in which the copper 
producers in the United States, as exporters, combined with 
the copper producers all over the world to organize an inter- 
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national copper pool for the purpose of keeping copper prices 
up all over the world. Is not the same thing going to happen 
with rubber? I would rather be gouged by an American mo- 
nopoly than a foreign monopoly. I am for America first [ap- 
plause], but I do not want to be gouged by anybody. I want to 
serve notice on you gentlemen that you had better be prepared 
for an international rubber pool if your rubber pool bill passes. 
The announcement in the British Houses of Parliament means 
not that the English people are going to give up their fight 
for the control of rubber, but that they are going te look to a 
larger scheme for the control of rubber. I will wager that 
within the next 12 months the Dutch and the British will be 
getting together to control rubber prices, and when they do you 
will find the American rubber pool coming to some sort of an 
arrangement with them to control the price of rubber all over 
the world. We are, therefore, embarking upon larger pools 
than national pools, and if we legalize a pool in this way we 
have got to be prepared for a world combination, 

Mr. STOBBS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. STOBBS. Does not the gentleman know that this bill 
specifically prohibits this combination from entering into any 
combination in this country or abroad for the purpose of 
enhancing prices? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Technically, that is so. The language 
of the bill seems on its surface to protect the American public, 
and would do so if we had people in office who really intended 
to enforce the law. [Applause.] The Attorney General of the 
United States has no more right to let this rubber pool operate 
to-day than he has to permit a bootlegger to bring liquor into 
the United States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
tleman one additional minute. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I will ask the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Newton], the author of the bill, whether he would 
be in favor of a pool like this: If you want to protect the 
American consumer, organize a pool in which the United 
States Government has an intimate control, and then operate 
your pool without profit. Are you in favor of that kind of a 
pool? Are you in favor of a pool which would battle the 
British and Dutch pool for the benefit of the American con- 
sumer? I will join with you in organizing or legalizing that 
kind of a pool for the protection of American users of rubber 
products, especially automobile tires. Make it impossible for 
the rubber companies to join hands with the manufacturers of 
automobiles. If this bill should become a law, I predict that 
within another two years you will have a combination of auto- 
mobile manufacturers and rubber makers, and then what pro- 
tection has the American consumer? None whatever. We 
would be at the mercy of a gigantic monopoly. If you want a 
pool to protect the consumer, let us form a pool in which the 
United States Government has a more direct interest and one 
in which you actually forbid international pools and combina- 
tions between the automobile manufacturers and the manufac- 
turers of rubber. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
tleman one additional minute. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I thank the gentleman from Texas. I 
just want to say this: It is true that this bill does not set up 
a monopoly. But you do not need an absolute monopoly to con- 
trol prices. The Steel Corporation and the International Har- 
vester Co. set a price—that is, a minimum price—and when an 
independent dares to go below that his business is at stake. 
So when you say this does not create a monopoly, that does 
not answer the question. You can not deny that it sets up 
machinery for the control of prices, and the control of prices 
is what we ought to keep our eyes on. 

This is a price-control machine, not for the benefit of the 
consumers but for the benefit of those who are operating the 
pool; and later on, for the benefit of the producers in foreign 
countries and the manufacturers of automobiles in this coun- 
try. For these reasons I oppose this Newton rubber bill and 
shall vote against it unless it is radically changed. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself the 
remainder of the time. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, let us see 
in what situation we find ourselves. As I stated to the com- 
mittee in the beginning, when this matter was first presented 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 
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to the Committee on the Judiciary of the House I had a some- 
what sympathetic attitude toward the proposition. If the price 
of rubber was now where it has been in the past, we would 
confront a different situation. There would at least be ground 
for argument. But we come to-day to yote upon this proposition 
when the reasons which actuated the proponents of the bill no 
longer exist. Now, that is a fact. 

Oh, gentlemen may talk about what is going to happen in the 
future. They do not know whether it is going to happen or not. 
But we do know what is the situation to-day. With rubber 
selling at 21 cents, with the organization gone to pieces, in the 
face of this sort of a situation we can not afford to enact legis- 
lation which will give the consent of this Government to the 
doing of that which results in a monopoly. 

We can not afford to increase the bureaucratic powers of the 
Government as proposed in this bill, where we send the citizen 
of the country to the Secretary of Commerce to discover the 
permissive or prohibitive power of the Government, instead of 
to the Congress of the United States. We can not afford to go 
further in this sort of policy as is proposed here, where the 
private citizen can not inquire beyond the act of the Secretary 
of Commerce. If the Secretary of Commerce refuses to issue 
the certificate there is no power of mandamus here. If the 
Secretary of Commerce issues the certificate when it ought not 
to be issued, the law enforcement officer of the Government can 
not go beyond the mandate of the Secretary of Commerce. 

In the absence of a present necessity, we ought not to enact 
the legislation, ought we? That necessity does not exist, does 
it? This is a queer situation. Rubber went to over a dollar 
per pound in 1925, but there was no demand for this sort of 
legislation. Now, with rubber at 21 cents per pound, a dollar 
per pound under the peak of 1925, we are asked to authorize 
the formation of a monopoly to protect against high prices of 
rubber. They ask us to establish a dangerous precedent to our- 
selyes when they are in no present danger. Gentlemen, as I 
tried to impress in my opening discussion, we can not afford to 
establish this precedent in international commerce of the or- 
ganization of pools for the purpose of controlling the price paid 
for the commodities which must find a market in international 
commerce, If we do, gentlemen—mark my words—if we do 
this and we find organized abroad great purchasing pools 
formed to control the price of our cotton, grain, meat, and other 
products, we will have to face this bill coming back. 

What words can there come to the lips of an American Con- 
gressman, what can he say to the Department of State when 
he finds these great organizations controlling the price of com- 
modities produced by American toil? [Applause.] Can we 
object when we set the example? 

Gentlemen, this is remarkable to me. I have been here 15 
years, but I have never seen a situation like this, with the 
reasons for the legislation gone, with high prices gone, with 
the foreign pool broken and gentlemen standing here fighting as 
for their lives for the establishment of a bad precedent in inter- 
national commerce. I have never seen anything like it since I 
have been here. 

[Ap- 


We ought to beat this bill. 
plause.] 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
in answer to the statement made by the gentleman from Texas 
that there is no need for the organization of American citizens 
to combat foreign selling I state that if that is true, then there 
will be no excuse for the issuing of a certificate to form such a 
pool and none would be formed. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has but one purpose, and that is to 
permit Americans to combine for the purpose of buying in for- 
eign countries in competition with organized foreign monopolies. 
If such foreign monopolies are not in existence, there will be 
no need for the legislation; and, Mr. Speaker, if gentlemen 
will read the bill which is before us, they will see there is every 
possible protection. 

On page 5 of the bill there is the provision: 

No association engaged in such import trade shall discriminate in the 
sale of or refuse to sell such commodities which it may have for sale 
to anyone desiring to buy such commodities for use in manufacturing 
goods in the United States. Nor shall any such association be allowed 
to accumulate unreasonable stocks of such commodities and withhold 
the sale thereof for the purpose of enhancing prices thereof. 

This bill if enacted into law would be administered under the 
existing laws of our country, the Sherman antitrust law, the 
Clayton amendment, and under the Federal Trade Commission. 
In addition to this we put in the hands of the Secretary of 
Commerce the authority to issue or to deny a certificate, and 
they must establish, before a certificate will be issued, the fact 
that the commodity which they wish to combine to buy in for- 
eign countries is not raised in sufficient quantities in this country 


I thank you, gentlemen. 
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to meet domestic needs; and in addition to this the Secretary 
must find that there is an organized monopoly existing in for- 
eign lands in respect of the product which they wish to buy. 

Mr. Chairman, 10 years ago we had up in this House a simi- 
lar bill; in fact, the bill which we have before us now is exist- 
ing law with the exception of including imports as well as 
exports. When that bill was up to the same arguments were 
raised against the export exemption to the Sherman antitrust 
law. At that time the House of Representatives was Demo- 
cratic. There was a Democratic President in the White House 
who recommended to the Congress that the Webb-Pomerene 
export bill be enacted by the Congress, and we did not even 
require in that act that a Secretary of one of the departments 
3 ene any 3 All they had to do was to form 

eir organizations for the purpose of exporting goods. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DYER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BURTNESS. If I understand the gentleman’s construc- 
tion of the committee amendment it is that even as to rubber, 
potash, or sisal there must be a certificate from the Secretary 
~ set erce before the association or corporation may be 
ormed. 

Mr. DYER. Not only that but the Secretary of Commerce 
must find, as I have stated, that there is a scarcity in this 
8 of the products which they wish to form the pool to 

po: 

In other words, there is not a sufficient quantity in this coun- 
try, and in addition to that that they must also find before he 
can issue the certificate that there is a combination or foreign 
monopoly for the purpose of enhancing prices to the domestie 
. of this e 

Chairman, legislation is not for the purpose of bene- 
fiting anybody except the consumers. Nobody is to be benefited 
except the consumers. 

Some gentlemen have said that it was only for the purpose of 
helping some big rubber manufacturers in this country. Mr. 
Chairman, in the Supreme Court there has been pending a case 
against the Sisal Sales Corporation. That was a corporation 
formed of foreign capital for the purpose of enhancing the price 
of sisal from which twine is made for the farmers. In that 
case in the Supreme Court, in whiek the Government of the 
United States endeavored to proceed against the Sisal Sales 
Corporation because it enhanced prices in this country, the 
Supreme Court in part said: 


Appellees have secured a monopoly of interstate and foreign com- 
merce in sisal, The Comision Exportadora de Yucatan has become sole 
purchaser of sisal from producers and the Sisal Sales Corporation, sole 
importer into the United States. There is no longer any competition in 
the trade ; excessive prices are arbitrarily fixed. 


Mr. Chairman, that refers to sisal and has nothing to do with 
rubber. This bill is for the purpose of helping the farmers in 
getting their twine at a reasonable figure. 

There was another important case in the Supreme Court of 
the United States that affected potash. There was a combina- 
tion of the French and German groups to make potash exces- 
sive in price, and as the American people are the chief ones 
that use potash, as they are the chief users of sisal, as they 
are the chief users of rubber, they brought the question to the 
Supreme Court against these Frenth and German companies 
that had the monopoly of potash. 

As a result of that case it was discovered that the French 
Government itself owned a part of the stock of this potash 
combination. For that reason this Government could not pro- 
ceed agajnst that monopoly. They could not sue the French 
Governmént. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we find the condition as it exists against 
potash and against sisal and our hands are tied when we at- 
tempt to go into the court against them. 

This legislation, Mr. Chairman, is for the benefit of no one 
else except the American consumers. If there is any gentleman 
In this House who believes that a pool formed for buying rubber, 
potash, and sisal, or is to be formed, for the purpose of enriching 
themselves, the committee will welcome any amendment that 
will limit entirely these companies to operating purely for the 
expenses connected with the operation. 

They did not say that they wanted to make any profit, they 
never claimed that they would make a dollar profit, but the bill 
says that they must sell to everyone in America who wishes to 
buy sisal, potash, or rubber at the same figures at which they 
themselves are able to purchase it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The combination has brought down the price 
of rubber according to the proponents of the bill without this 
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legislation. Why, then, is it necessary to enact the legislation? 
In other words, this is legalizing an invalid combine. 

Mr. DYER. ‘The same principle is involved in this legislation, 
“and the same reason is given as was given by the President of 
the United States when he asked us to amend the Sherman 
antitrust law to permit combinations to be formed for the pur- 
pose of export. They said there was some doubt in the minds 
of the Department of Justice and in the minds of different law- 
yers of this country as to whether or not the formation of a 
voluntary pool of that kind was a violation of the Sherman 
antitrust law. They said we want to make it clear in order 
that there may be no misunderstanding about it. That is 
why they wanted that amendment adopted, and why we wish 
this adopted. 

In my judgment, I do not think there is any serious doubt 
about it. I have letters that come to the Judiciary Committee 


from distinguished lawyers advising that they thought it was 


necessary that this legislation be enacted. Two law firms, one 
of them headed by former Justice Hughes of the Supreme Court, 
and another law firm headed by John W. Davis, former Solicitor 
of the Department of Justice. They both said there was suffi- 
cient doubt about it to warrant Congress in making it clear as 
to importation as they did with reference to exportation. 

Mr. Chairman, the question of whether the price of rubber 
has gone down or not is not a material question. We know 
that it has gone up under the combination that existed when 
foreign combines controlled raw rubber, and to-day it is con- 
trolled by the Dutch and British to all intents and purposes. 

Mr. Raskob, testifying before the Judiciary Committee, said, 
in part: 

Our committee realizing the great importance of this legislation, 
particularly as it deals with the so-called Sherman law, which has 
been on our statute books a great while, went to great trouble and 
great pains to notify all those we thought would be in any way inter- 
ested and invite them into our conference. We have talked at great 
length with the National Grange people, the American Farm Bureau 
Association, the American Dairymen's Association; of course, with 
the rubber people, with the National Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, the American Automobile Association, and also we have spent 
a very great deal of time with the Departments of Commerce, Agri- 
culture, and with the Federal Trade Commission, and we employed 
two of the best law firms that we felt we could get, with the view of 
being able to have the whole group evolye some legislation that 
would give the American consumer the protection needed, so that the 
bill that is before your committee to-day, we think, is a bill that ig 
prepared with the greatest care we could possibly have given it, 
and we feel that it definitely declares the right of manufacturers of 
rubber to combine their purchases and thus protect the American 
consumer against foreign monopoly, and at the same time we will 
be protected against importers using this power in any manner that 
tends to enhance prices or restrain trade, either in rubber or in 
manufactures therefrom, This protection we feel is amply covered 
in that portion of the amendment which reads as follows: 

Provided that such association does not either in the United States 
or elsewhere enter into any agreement, understanding, or conspiracy 
to do any act which artificially or intentionallx enhances prices within 
the United States of commodities of the class imported by such asso- 
ciation, or of products manufactured in whole or in part therefrom, or 
which otherwise substantially lessens competition within the United 
States, or otherwise restrain trade therein. 

“No association engaged in such import trade shall discriminate in 
the sale of or refuse to sell such commodities which it may have for 
sale to anyone desiring to buy such commodities for use in manufactur- 
ing goods in the United States. Nor shall any such association be 
allowed to accumulate unreasonable stocks of such commodities and 
withhold the sale thereof for the purpose of artificially or intentionally 
enhancing the prices thereof.” 

We earnestly request that this legislation be expedited as much as 
possible, for the reason we feel the rubber situation is in a critical 
stage at this minute, due to the fact that under the restriction act 
the British plantations had their output reduced to 60 per cent for 
the past eight months, and this percentage will not be increased for 
several months to come. This 60 per cent will not be increased until 
the price of rubber rules at 42 cents a pound or more for a period of 
nine consecutive months from February 1, 1928. Should, however, 
the price of rubber rule at 48 cents a pound for any three consecutive 
months, then the restrictive provisions will be increased to 70 per 
cent, and should the price of rubber rule at 75 cents for any three 
consecutive months, the restriction figure will be lifted to 100 per 
cent. Following that, however, should the price of rubber fail to 
maintain at 42 cents for any consecutive period of three months, the 
restrictions would be immediately restored. 

The demand for rubber is bound to continue to increase, and with 
the supply thus artificially curtailed through foreign monopolies the 
inevitable result is higher prices for rubber than would otherwise rule. 
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I have seen the rubber plantations where this raw rubber 
grows. I know the acreage that is involved and the vast 
amount of money that is involved in the growing of this raw 
rubber, I know that we are dependent in this country upon 
those countries that grow the raw rubber. We use over 70 per 
cent of all of the rubber grown in the world. If they are per- 
mitted to enhance the price even a fraction of a cent it makes a 
very great difference to us. 

It is not a question of whether it is needed now or not. It 
may be needed, and if it is not needed, no pools will be formed, 
because no certificates would be issued. Mr. Raskob, a witness 
who appeared before our committee, is not a rubber grower. 
He has nothing to do with the manufacture of rubber. He is 
connected with the automobile business, and his only purpose 
is to bring rubber to a minimum price for the tire companies 
and the industries connected with it that use rubber. It is on 
that basis that we seek this legislation fer the benefit of the 
American consumer of the products that I have mentioned. 
Applause. ` 

Mr. Raskob, who is one of the best-posted and most-respected 
men in the automobile industry, further testifying, said: 


May I take a minute to try to visualize the importance of the motor 
industry to the prosperity of our country? The motor industry ranks 
first in point of wholesale value of products among the industries of 
America, Slaughtering and packing comes second, steel and steel 
products third, and petroleum, which is, too, largely dependent upon 
the rubber industry, comes fourth. 

This great industry is absolutely dependent upon rubber. The whole- 
sale yalue of its product in 1926—the 1927 figures not yet being 
available—was about $4,700,000,000. Tue retail value was about 
$6,000,000,000. If we add to this the cost of building and maintain- 
ing the garages all over the United States, the cost of the good roads 
which are created largely by reason of the automobile development, we 
quickly arrive at a total of $10,000,000,000 of new wealth created 
annually largely by reason of the automobile. Visualize what $10,000,- 
000,000 means. It is interesting to note this is just about the average 
annual yalue of farm crops in the United States during the past four 
years. Automobile users consume upward of 80 per cent of the total 
rubber consumed in the United States, and the United States about 70 
per cent of the total rubber consumed in the world. It has been clearly 
shown that substantially all plantation rubber is grown under the 
British and Dutch flags, and the Stevenson Act is an attempt on the 
part of the British growers and Government to control the production 
of rubber with a view to controlling the price. The rubber consumption 
of the United States, I think, can be conservatively stated at 900,000,000 
pounds, so that a cent a pound in the price of rubber means $9,000,000 
to the American consumer. 


During 1926 the motor industry of the United States produced 
4,428,286 vehicles, haying a wholesale value of $3,163,756,676. 

In doing this employment was given directly or indirectly to 
3,748,000 laborers and vast markets were established for all of 
the basic raw-material industries. 

Virtually 500,000 motor vehicles were exported, having a value 
of around $500,000,000. Of the 27,000,000 vehicles in the world 
to-day, more than 90 per cent were manufactured in this 
country. 

There are 22,000,000 motor vehicles registered in the United 
States, and their owners pay more than one-half billion dollars 
in special taxes, or more than enough to offset all of the current 
costs for the highways of general motor use. 

Analyzing the employment of labor in the automobile indus- 
try, we find that there are so employed 3,743,000, as follows: 


EMPLOYED DIRECTLY 


Motor-vehicle factory workers 
Parts and accessory factory workers 
Amend en —:. —:.. 00. 000 
Motor-vehicle dealers and salesme nn mnmnnnMMMħħțħ 225, 000 
Supplies, accessories, and parts dealers and salesmen_______ Zz 
GETAN ODIO a ooo ea a ae ates . 
Tire dealers and salesmen. 
Repair-shop employees 
Professional chauffeurs — 
Professional truck drivers 
Gasoline refinery and oil worker 
Trailer factory workers and salesme 
Automobile financing and insurance 


375. 281 
2 


Total directly employed «„ 


EMPLOYED INDIRECTLY 


H 70. 000 
Coppers lead, tin, nickel, and aluminum workers- 15.000 
A T—T—T—TT—T—T—T—T—T—T—— . — 95, 000 
ie ea oo ee 15, 000 
Tannery and leather workers „ 10, 000 
WOUUWUINOON 5 cSet hota stan ist nica eee a oe ee 15, 000 
Upholstering, cloth, top, and side-curtain material workers 15, 000 


Asbestos brake-lining Workers 1, 500 
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Lacquer and enamel workers.._~-----~--~---__---..--.._ 5, 000 
Coal Cy eee ESR — 3. 000 
Hlectric power’ wren = 2, 000 
Highway officials, contractors, engineers, ete 100, 000 
Road-material factory workers 12, 000 
‘Machine-teol,, workers—.- e. 20, 000 

Total indirectly employed 878, 500 


_ ——— 
ar A em ey M7 1 AE 


This legislation has been indorsed by the following: 

The Secretary of Commerce. 

The Secretary of Agriculture. 

The National Grange (800,000 members). 

The American Farm Bureau. 

The American Fertilizer Association. 

Manufacturing Chemists’ Association. 

The Automobile Chamber of Commerce and all other like 
organizations, 

The Country Gentleman, a farm paper, in its March edition 
has this to say about this bill: 


American farm organizations have acted wisely in supporting the plan 
to legalize the pooled buying of rubber and other raw materials subject 
to foreign control. Farmers have a distinct stake in the matter. They 
are heavy users of rubber in truck and automobile tires, of sisal for 
binder twine, and potash for fertilizers, to mention three of the com- 
modities involved. 
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To make such buying legal an amendment to the Webb-Pomerene Act 
is required. This act, passed In 1918, permits American manufacturers 
to form export associations or sales pools, without fear of prosecution 
under the antitrust laws, for the disposal of their products abroad. It 
was intended to enable American exporters to meet organized foreign 
competition. Since then organized foreign control of a number of raw 
materials used in large quantities in this country has developed. The 
amendment would simply extend legal sanction to organized buying by 
Americans to offset organized foreign selling policies. 

The plan has already had a real tryout. During 1927 a $50,000,000 
rubber-buying pool was in operation in this country and, by reason of 
its great bargaining power, apparently had an important effect on 
prices. According to testimony before a House committee, the difference 
between the high and low prices of rubber in 1925 was 84 cents a 
pound ; in 1926 it was 55 cents a pound, but in 1927 it was only 9 cents 
a pound, This was the greatest stability in rubber prices in 20 years, 

Since the United States uses around 900,000,000 pounds of rubber a 
year the cost of only a few cents fluctuation in prices is a very large 
item. 

Similar savings, it is indicated, might be effected by the consolidated 
buying of sisal, potash, nitrates, coffee, camphor, and other commodities, 
wholly or in part subject to controlled foreign selling. Any savings 
gained would be likely to reach about every American pocket. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit the following figures showing impor- 
tations in connection with this legislation; 


mports into the United States of specified commodities, by principal countries of origin 


Commodity and country 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will read the 
bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to promote export 
trade, and for other purposes,” approved April 10, 1918, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“That the words ‘export trade,“ wherever used in this act, mean 
solely trade or commerce in goods, wares, or merchandise exported, or 
in the course of being exported from the United States or any Territory 
thereof. to any foreign nation; but the words ‘export trade’ shall not 
be deemed to include the production, manufacture, or selling for con- 
sumption or for resale, within the United States or any Territory 
thereof, of such goods, wares, or merchandise, or any act in the course 
of such production, manufacture, or selling for consumption or for 

le. 

et the words import trade,“ wherever used in this act, mean 
solely trade or commerce in erude rubber, potash, sisal imported, or 
in the course of being imported into the United States or any Territory 
thereof from any foreign nation, or in other raw materials, or products 
of nature in a crude or unfinished state which are certified by the 
Secretary of Commerce to be of a character not made, produced, or 
grown in substantial quantities within the United States, to be con- 
trolled by any foreign government, combination, or monopoly. 

“That the words trade within the United States,“ wherever used in 
this act, mean trade or commerce among the several States or in any 
Territory of the United States, or in the District of Columbia, or be- 
tween any such Territory and another or between any such Territory 
or Territories and any State or States or the District of Columbia, or 
between the District of Columbia and any State or States. 

“That the word ‘association,’ wherever used in this act, means any 
corporation or combination, by contract or otherwise, of two or more 
persons, partnerships, or corporations.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
enacting clause. We have had four hours’ debate upon this 
bill. The debate was entirely on the bill itself. The time was 


429, 705 925, 878 954, 817 339, 875 
47,951 57, 522 73, 788 26, 743 
16, 174 29, 659 38, 146 9, 699 

244, 636 573, 204 568, 044 208, 828 
35, 687 81, 532 85, 012 30, 608 
65, 639 156, 555 169, 551 62, 817 
13, 051 815, 714 623, 109 13, 424 

3, 003 250, 375 39, 723 785 
8, 902 500, 086 407, 854 8,881 
887 53, 977 152, 675 3, 000 
23,329 119, 009 118, 829 18, 219 
17,710 82, 699 91, 033 13, 072 
2, 882 17, 967 17,028 8, 376 
286, 235 1, 493, 316 1, 433, 340 24, 275 
7, 049 26, 984 22, 559 6, 162 

184, 793 1, 013, 344 1, 022, 986 164, 773 
54. 915 272, 458 262, 173 65, 585 
13, 364 53, 036 47, 765 9, 621 
13, 839 89, 388 45, 318 9, 918 


equally divided. The sponsors and supporters of this bill have 
utterly failed to make out even a prima facie case to justify 
the passage of the bill. On the facts as they exist there is no 
need for this legislation. The bill as it is drawn will not give 
the protection that its sponsors assure the House it will give to 
the consuming public of the United States. That being so, with 
the facts all fresh in your mind, gentlemen, there is no need of 
prolonging. the agony. Let us vote to strike out the enacting 
clause and defeat the bill right now. 

Mr. NEWTON, Mr. in the debate on this bill 
there has been presented a situation which can be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

There are some 15 or 16 different commodities which we 
must have and which are not produced in this country, but 
which are produced in substantial quantities in one or more of 
the producing countries. The exportation of these commodities 
is now subject to monopolistic control by. these countries. 

There are some 50 or 60 others susceptible of this control. 
As a result of this control of rubber, which is still in effect, 
the American consumer has had to pay, in a period slightly 
over two years’ duration, $297,000,000 over and above the 
recognized fair price of 36 cents per pound. There have been 
set before you figures showing that as a resuit of the potash 
monopoly in France and Germany, the American farmer for a 
period of some 35 or 40 years has paid an excess price ranning 
into millions of dollars. There have also been submitted to you 
figures showing that in the last 15 years the American farmer 
has paid from $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 in excess of a fair price 
to the governmental monopolies in sisal in Mexico. 

That is the situation presented. To meet it we offer a simple 
plan which puts a weapon in the hands of the American con- 
sumer, so that he may more effectively combat the exactions of 
these monopolies. It is safeguarded by provisions taken from 


the terms and provisions of existing laws. These provisions 
have been on our statute books for years and have proven their 
worth and effectiveness. A further safeguard is the regulatory 
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and visitorial power over these associations by the Federal 
Trade Commission. I also call your attention to three specific 
provisions placed there for the very purpose of preventing any 
abuse of the power granted: 

First. There is a prohibition against any action by this asso- 
ciation which enhances prices of the commodity or substantially 
lessens competition thereon. 

Second. There is a provision against discrimination in the 
sale of such commodities. 

Third. No such association is permitted to accumulate un- 
reasonable stocks and withhold the sale for the purpose of 
enhancing the price, The moment when any of these provi- 
sions are violated, all of the provisions of existing law in 
reference to monopolies and restraints in trade go into effect. 

There has been set forth a serious evil and a simple remedy 
properly safeguarded. The arguments against it are the same 
arguments that can always be proposed against any measure 
that is put forward with the idea of meeting a situation in a 
practical, statesmanlike way. “Status quo” is frequently an 
easy situation in which to be, but it is not the pathway, of 
progress, 

That is the situation. There is the evil. There is the simple 
remedy properly safeguarded, This the gentleman from New 
York seeks to eliminate without giving us an opportunity to 
debate the bill under the five-minute rule in order to perfect it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman admit that it re- 
quires perfecting? 

Mr. NEWTON.. I regret I can not yield. Something has 
been said here about there being now no necessity for this legis- 
lation, first, because the price is now down. The charts that I 
showed here yesterday showed that the price jumped up from 
40 or 50 cents to $1.21 a pound in the space of a very few 
months, less months than from April to December, when Con- 
gress again convenes. Secondly, it is claimed that the British 
have now withdrawn the control. The Premier has merely 
stated his intention to withdraw it in November. He has the 
right to change his mind. He may do it or he may not do it. 
Eyen if he does do so, that does not mean that we are through 
with the proposition, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON. It has already been announced in the papers 
and is carried in the public press, and it precedes this announce- 
ment of the Premier, that there is to be a meeting of the only 
competitors of the British, namely, the Dutch, with the British 
producers. What is the purpose of that? Obviously to com- 
bine, to control, so that if the British can not do it alone the 
combination may do it, 

Now, I submit, gentlemen of the House, that under these cir- 
cumstances it is the business of this Government, it is the busi- 
ness of Congress, to do something to protect the American con- 
sumer from being subject to the exorbitant demands and exac- 
tions of these foreign-controlled monopolies. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] to strike 
ow the enacting clause. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. NEWTON. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 110, noes 70. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion to strike out the enacting 
clause prevails, 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri demands 
tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. DYER 
and Mr. LAGUARDIA to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
124. noes 80. 

So the motion to strike out the enacting clause was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise and that the chairman report to the House 
that the committee has decided to strike out the enacting 
clause, 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York moves 


that the committee do now rise and that the chairman report 
back to the House that the committee has decided to strike 
out the enacting clause. The question is on agreeing to that 
mot ion. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Luck, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8927) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to promote export trade, and 
for other purposes,” approved April 10, 1918, had directed him 
to report the same back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken out, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Luce], Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, having under consideration the bill H. R. 
8927, reports that that committee has directed him to report 
the bill to the House with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. Those favoring the recommendation 
of the committee will rise and stand until they are counted. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri demands the 
Those who favor taking the vote by the yeas 


yeas and nays. 
and nays will rise and-stand until they are counted. 
Sixty gentlemen have arisen. 


counting. | 


{After 


The yeas and nays 


are ordered. Those favoring the action of the committee will, 
when their names are called, answer “yea” 


will answer “ nay.” 


; those opposed 
The Clerk will call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 181, nays 120, 
answered “ present” 3, not voting 128, as follows: 
[Roll No. 64] 


YEAS-——181 
Abernethy Dominick Kincheloe Rayburn 
Adkins Doughton King Reed, Ark. 
Allen Dowell Kopp Robinson, lowa 
Al Drane Kyale Romjue 
Almon Driver Lampert Rowbottom 
Andresen Elliott Lanham Rubey 
Arnold Eslick Lankford Rutherford 
Aswel Evans, Mont Letts Sabat 
Auf der Heide Fisher Linthicum 55 Tex. 
Ayres Fitzpatrick Lowrey Sandlin 
Bankhead Fulbright Lozier Schafer 
Beck, Wis. Falmer Lyon Schneider 
Bell Gambrill MeClintic Sears, Fla 
Black, N. Y. Garber McDuffie Selvig 
Black, Tex Garner, Tex. McMillan Shallenberger 
Bland Garrett, Tenn, McReynolds Simmons 
Blanton Garrett, Tex. McSwain Sinclair 
wiling Gasque McSweeney pearing 
ox Gifford Major, III. Sproul, Kaus. 
Brand. Ga. Gregory Major, Mo. Steagall 
Brand, Ohio Green Martin, La. Stedman 
Briggs Guyer Menges Steele 
Browne Hall, III. Milligan Stevenson 
Browning Hall, N. Dak. Montague Strong, Kans, 
Buchanan Hare Moore, Ky. Sumners, Tex. 
Bulwinkle Hastings Moore, Va. Swank 
Byrns Haugen Moorman Taylor, Tenn, 
Canfield Hill, Ala. Morehead Thurston 
Cannon Hill, Wash. Morin Tucker 
Cartwright Holaday Morrow Underwood y 
Celler Hope Nelson, Mo. Vinson, Ga. 
Chapman Howard, Nebr. Nelson, Wis. Vinson, Ky, 
“lague Howard, Okla. Norton, Nebr. yare 
Cochran. Mo. 1 O'Brien Warren 
Cole, Md. Hudspeth O'Connell - Weaver 
Collier Hull, Tenn. O'Connor, N. X. White, Kans, 
Collins goe Oldfield Whittington 
Cooper, Wis. Jacobstein Oliver, Ala Williams, Mo. 
Corning Jeffers Oliver. N. X Williams, Tex. 
Cox Johnson, Ind, Palmisano Williamson 
Crosser Johnson, Okla. arks Wilson, La. 
8 Johnson, Tex. Lou Wilson, Miss. 
Jones Pratt Wright 
Beal Kading Quin 
Dickinson, Iowa Kemp Ragon 
Dickinson, Mo. Kerr Rankin 
NAYS—120 
Ackerman Eaton Johnsen, Wash, Ramseyer 
Aldrich England Kahn Rogers 
Arentz Englebright Kelly Sanders, N. ¥ 
Bacharach Evans, Calif. Ketcham eats, Nebr. 
Bachmann Riess Seger 
eedy Fitzgerald, W. T. Knutson Sinnott 
Fletcher orell Smith 
Bloom Fort Kurtz Snell 
Bohn Free Leavitt 8 
Bowman Freeman Leech Stobbe 
Brigham French Lehibach Sweet 
Burdick Frothingham Luce Swick 
Burtness Gibson McLeod Swing 
Burton Giynn MacGregor Taber 
0 ‘ampbell Goodwin Maas ‘Tarver 
Carter Griest Magrady - Tilson 
Cunas Hadle Manlove Timberlake 
Chase Hall, Ind. Mapes ‘Treadway 
Chindbiom Hancock Merritt Vestal 
Christopherson Hardy Michener Vincent, Mich. 
Cole, Lowa Hawley Miller Wainwright n 
Colton Hersey Monast Wason 
Crail Hickey Moore, Ohio Watson 
Cramton Hoch Morgan Weller 
Crowther Hofman Nelson, Me. White, Colo. 
Dallinger looper Newton White, Me. 
Davey Hudson Niedringhaus Williams, III. 
Dempsey Hui; Morton D. O'Connor, La. Winter 
Denison Hull, Wm. E. Pratt Woadrut 
Dyer J: enkins Purnell Zihiman 
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ANSWERED “PRESENT "—3 


Cohen LaGuardia Rainey 
NOT VOTING—128 

Andrew Dickstein Kendall Reid, III. 
Anthony. Douglas, Ariz. Kent Robsion, Ky. 

con Douglass, Mass. Kindred hreve 
Barbour Doutrich Kunz Sirovich 
Beck, Pa yle Langley Somers, N. Y. 
Beers Drewry Larsen Sproul, III. 
Berger Edwards Lea Stalker 
Boies Estep Leatherwood Strong, Pa, 
Bowles Faust Lindsay Strother 
Boylan Fenn McFadden Sullivan 
Bril ten Fitzgerald, Roy G. McKeown Summers, Wash, 
Buckbee Foss McLaughlin Tatgenhors 
Busby Frear Madden Taylor, Colo. 
Bushong Furlow Mansñeld Temple 
Butler Gurdner, Ind. Martin, Mass. Thateher 
Carew Gilbert ead Thompson 
Carley Golder Michaelson Tillman 
Carss Goldsborough Mooney Tinkbam 
Casey Graham Moore, N. J. Underhill 
Clancy Greenwood urphy Updike 
Clarke Griffin Norton, N. J, 
Cochran, Pa. Hale Palmer Welch, Calif. 
Combs Hammer arker sh, Pa. 
Connally, Tex. Harrison Peavey Whitehead 
8 ogg Aei Wingo 
Connolly, Pa. Houston, Del. Perkins Wolverton 
Cooper, Ohio Hughes Porter Wood 
Crisp Irwin Guayis Woodrum 
Cullen James ausley Wurzbach 
Curry Johnson, III. Rathbone Wyant 
Darrow Johnson. S. Dak. Reece Yates 
De Rouen Kearns Reed, N. Y. Yon 


So the recommendation of the committee to strike out the 
enacting clause was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 
. LaGuardia (for) with Mr. Graham baa eg 
. Drewry (for) with Mr. Reed of New York (against), 
„Crisp (for) with Mr. Shreve (against). 
. Furlow (for) with Mr. Fenn (against). 
. McKeown (for) with Mr, Martin of Massachusetts (against), 
. Peavey (for) with Mr. Reid of Illinois (against). 
Gardner (for) with Mr. Butler (against). 
. Tillman Sor) with Mr, Wurzbach (against). 
Rainey (for) with Mr. McLaughlin (against). 
. Greenwood (for) with Mr. Curry (against). 
. Lindsay (for) with Mr. Foss (against). 
. Gilbert (for) with Mr. Buckbee (against). 
. Yon Sige! with Mr. Bowles (against). 
Cullen (for) with Mr. Stalker (against). 
Mead (for) with Mr. McFadden (against). 
. Goldsborough (for) with Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania (against). 
„ Larsen (for) with Mr. Wolverton (against), 
„ Harrison (for) with Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania (against). 
. Woodrum (for) with Mr. Tatgenhorst (against). 


Until further notice: 


„Faust with Mr. Connally of Texas. 

. Clancy with Mrs, Norton of New Jersey. 
. Beers with Mr. Dickstein, 

„Johnson of Illinois with Mr. Edwards. 
Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr, Wingo. 
„Stalker with Mr. Hammer. 

Thompson with Mr. Griffin, 

„ Ransley with Mr. Mooney. 

. Frear with Mr. Kunz. 

. Murphy with Mr, Boylan. 

. Doutrich with Mr. Carss, 

. Michaelson with Mr. Lea. 

. Yates with Mr, Carew. 

. Wood with Mr. Peery. 

. Underhill with Mr. Mansfield. 

. Welsh of Pennsylvania with Mr. Casey. 
. Robsion of Kentucky with Mr. Somers of New York. 
. Thatcher with Mr. Douglas of Arizona, 
. Watres with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

. Golder with Mr. Kindred. 

. Rathbone with Mr. Doyle. 

Perkins with Mr. Kent. 

r. Clarke with Mr. Sullivan. 

. Britten with Mr, Quayle. 

„Beck of Pennsylvania with Mr. Douglass of Massachusetts, 
. Hogg with Mr. Combs. z 

. Anthony with Mr. Moore of New Jersey. 
. Hughes with Mr. Connery. 

Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Busby. 
Mr. Kearns with Mr. De Rouen. 

Mrs. Langley with Mr. Carley. 

Mr. Kendall with Mr, Sirovich, 

Mr. Bacon with Mr. Berger. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, having been paired with the 
chairman of my committee, I will have to withdraw my vote of 
“yea” and vote “ present.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
vote “ yea.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to 


I do not know whether I 


ean qualify. I do not know whether I was in the Hall or not. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 
Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I voted “yea,” but I am paired 
with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MOLAUGHLIN], so I 
withdraw my vote and vote “ present.” 
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Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that my colleagues, 
Messrs. Bowes, Foss, and Martin, are not present. If they 
were present they would vote “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. LaGVARDIA, a motion to reconsider the vote 
ore the enacting clause was stricken out was laid on the 
able. 

ARTHUR c. LUEDER 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table H. R. 8499, for the relief of 
Arthur C. Lueder, reported from the Senate committee on March 
20, with two amendments merely correcting the form of the 
bill, and agree to the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table H. R. 8499 and 
agree to the Senate amendments. The Clerk will report the bill 
and the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection, 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ST. FRANCIS RIVER 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table H. R. 9365, to legalize a bridge 
across the St. Francis River at or near Marked Tree, in the 
county of Poinsett, Ark., and agree to the Senate amendments. 
It is a bridge bill, and the amendments are not of any particular 
importance. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table H. R. 0365, and 
agree to the Senate amendments. The Clerk will report the bill 
and the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Senate amendments were read, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the purpose of the Senate amendments? 

Mr. DENISON. I am sure I do not know. They merely 
provide for the striking out of small words, which are not of 
any great importance. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Very often a small word may make a great 
deal of difference in a bill. I object until we know what the 
Senate amendments do. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER AT AUGUSTA, KY. 


Mr. DENISON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table H. R. 5721, authorizing E. M. 
Elliott & Associates (Inc.), its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Augusta, Ky., and agree to the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table H. R. 5721, and 
agree to the Senate amendments. The Clerk will report the 
bill and Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. DENISON. May I ask the gentleman from New York 
the reason for his objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Because it is E. M. Elliott, 

Mr. DENISON. The Senate has stricken out the name of 
E. M. Elliott and granted the franchise to different parties. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is very easily done in a corporation, 
and I would like to look into the matter first. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I will say to the gentleman 
from New York that I have conferred with the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] and also with the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Vinson], who introduced the bill, and I am 
assured by both of them that the mayor of Augusta, Ky., who 
is going to secure the right to construct this bridge, will in no 
way be associated with Mr. Elliott. At the time the bill was 
introduced the information concerning Mr. Elliott's activities 
had not been disclosed. As soon as the information reached 
Mr. Vinson he immediately took steps to see that Mr. Elliott 
did not receive the grant. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. On the assurance given by the gentle- 
man from Missouri, and if he wants to assume the responsi- 
bility, I will withdraw my objection. 


Mr. DENISON. I intended to explain to the gentleman from 
New York that the Senate amended this bill by granting the 
franchise to the mayor of Augusta, Who, I understand from 
the gentleman from Missouri, is not at all connected with E. M. 
Elliott. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The gentleman from Illinois is entirely 
correct. I was too hasty in making my objection.” I should 
have reserved the objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will object until I have had an oppor- 
tunity to look into this matter. 


STONE MOUNTAIN COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has been advised that it will be 
impossible for the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
Fapppn] to serve on the Stone Mountain committee, and the 
Chair appoints the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SPROUL] in 
his place. 

BROOKSVILLE PLANT INTRODUCTION GARDEN 


Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up Senate Joint 
Resolution 95, and, if necessary, to make a very brief state- 
ment in connection therewith. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 95, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to sell, or cause to be sold at private sale, to the Hernando 
Tobacco Co., a corporation existing under the laws of the State of Flor- 
ida, for the consideration of $2, being the amount originally paid by the 
Government to the said Hernando Tobacco Co. for the lands herein- 
after mentioned, all that tract or parcel of land situate in Hernando 
County, Fla., ordinarily referred to as the Brooksville Plant Introduc- 
tion Garden, and more particularly described as follows: The south half 
southwest quarter southwest quarter of section 30, township 22 south, 
range 20 east, containing 20 acres, more or less; and the entire portion 
of the north half southwest quarter southwest quarter of section 30, 
township 22 south, range 20, which lies south of and adjacent to the 
county road running through said section and township, consisting of 
15 acres, more or less, in the county of Hernando, State of Florida; 
together with the buildings and improvements thereon, which said tract 
or parcel of land with the buildings and improvements aforesaid is no 
longer needed for plant-introduction pusposes, and to execute and de- 
liver in the name of the United States and in its behalf any and all the 
contracts, conveyances, or other instruments necessary to effectuate and 
complete such sale. 

Sec. 2. That the net proceeds from the sale of the aforesaid property 
be deposited in the Treasury of the United States. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Florida? 

Mr. GRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
my recollection is an identical bill has been favorably reported 
to the House and possibly passed by the House. 

Mr. DRANE. Not an identical bill. That bill was passed 
through an inadvertence and by consent of the Committee on 
Agriculture it will die over in the Senate. This joint resolution 
has passed the Senate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Hus the resolution been before the House 
committee? 

Mr. DRANE. Yes. 

Mr. ADKINS. It was unanimously reported out by the com- 
mittee, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Florida? $ 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. $ 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


IRON GATES IN WEST EXECUTIVE AVENUE 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 359) authorizing 
the presentation of the iron gates in West Executive Avenue 
between the grounds of the State, War, and Navy Building and 
the White House to the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society for the memorial gateways into the Spiegel Grove State 
Park, with Senate amendments, and agree to the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
359, with Senate amendments, and agree to the Senate amend- 
ments. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
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CROW INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 3435) to authorize an 
appropriation from tribal funds to pay part of the cost of the 
construction of a road on the Crow Indian Reservation, Mont., 
which is identical with House bill 11276, which has been unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, what is this bill? 

Mr. LEAVITT. This is a bill to take from the tribal fund 
of the Crow Indians $7,500 to be matched with $12,500 by the 
county for the construction of a road on the Indian reservation, 
which has been requested by the tribal council of the Indians. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Has the gentleman’s committee 
unanimously reported the bill? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The committee has unanimously reported 


the bill. 4 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. ‘ 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: Awe 


Be it enacted, etc., That an appropriation is hereby authorized in the 
sum of $7,500 from the tribal funds on deposit in the United States 


Treasury to the credit of the Indians of the Crow Reservation in the 


State of Montana to pay part of the cost of the construction of a road 
on said reservation between the towns of Hardin and St. Xavier, a 
distance of about 22 miles, under such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That before 
any money is expended hereunder the county of Big Horn or the State 
of Montana shall first set aside $15,000 to pay the remainder of the 
cost of said road. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? A 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 
Mr. Dentson, for one week, on account of important business. 
Mr. McDurrig, for one week, on account of illness in his 
family. 
ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet Monday. 
If this consent is granted, I intend to follow it with a request 
that on Monday the Private Calendar shall be in order as well 
as District of Columbia business, believing that there will not 
be District business to occupy the day; I also ask that the 
special order for to-morrow be continued over until Monday. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TILSON] 
spoke to me yesterday touching the matter of adjourning over 
Saturday. I requested that the gentleman withhold the formal 
request until to-day. I understand it would inconvenience a 
number of Members who have built their plans about an ad- 
journment over to-morrow if this request were objected to, so 
I shall not object; but I would like to throw out the hint, if 
I may, that it seems to me we are getting pretty near the time 
when we had better begin to work on Saturdays. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the District Committee call up the policemen’s Salary 
increase bill on Monday? 

Mr. TILSON. I understand that it will not be called up. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will not object to this unanimous-consent 
request, but hereafter I shall object, because we have plenty 
of important legislation to keep this Congress in session on 
Saturdays as well as other week days, 

Mr. TILSON. When the important legislation is ready I 
think all of us will agree that we should continue in session 
on Saturdays. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Why not bring out a rule and set aside one 
Saturday to discuss amendment of the Volstead Act? [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAM- 
TON] has indicated he wants a vote on it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 
imous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet Monday, and also that it shall be in order to consider 
business on the Private Calendar on Monday, and such special 
orders as were in force for to-morrow will be postponed until 
Monday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and a joint resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

II. R. 142. An act to add certain lands to the Idaho National 
Forest, Idaho; 

II. R. 144. An act to add certain lands to the Challis and Saw- 
tooth National Forests, Idaho ; 

H. R. 328. An act to relieve the Territory of Alaska from the 
necessity of filing bonds or security in legal proceedings in 
which such Territory is interested ; 

H. R. 333. An act authorizing the sale of certain lands near 
Seward, Alaska, for use in connection with the Jesse Lee 
Home: 

II. R. 343. An act to amend section 128, subdivision (b), para- 
graph 1, of the Judicial Code as amended February 13, 1925, 
relating to appeals from district courts; 

II. R. 465. An act to authorize the city of Oklahoma City to 
sell certain public squares situated therein ; 

H. R. 1997. An act for the relief of Clifford J. Turner; 

H. R. 3466. An act for the relief of George A. Winslow; 

H. R. 4125. An act for the relief of Holger M. Trandum ; 

H. R. 5075. An act for the relief of W. J. Bryson; 

H. R. 5495. An act to provide for cooperation by the Smith- 
sonian Institution with State, educational, and scientific organi- 
zations in the United States for continuing ethnological re- 
searches on the American Indians; 

rk 5545. An act granting certain lands to the State of Cali- 
fornia ; 

II. R. 5923. An act for the relief of the Sanitarium Co., of 
Portland, Oreg.; 

H. R. 6056. An act to provide for addition of certain land to 
the Challis National Forest; 

H. R. 7463. An act amending an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to 
the Court of Claims”; 

II. R. 7472. An act to grant to the town of Cicero, Cook County, 
III., an easement over certain Government property; 

H. R. 9118. An act for the relief of William C. Braasch; 

H. R. 9144. An act to provide for thé conveyance of certain 
lands in the State of Wisconsin for State park purposes ; 

II. R. 9583. An act authorizing the reporting to the Congress 
of certain claims and demands asserted against the United 
States ; 

II. R. 10483. An act to revise the boundary of a portion of the 
Hawaii National Park on the Island of Hawaii, in the Territory 
of Hawaii; and 

II. J. Res. 215. A resolution to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to accept a gift of certain lands in Clayton County, Iowa, 
for the purposes of the upper Mississippi River wild life and 
fish refuge act. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval bills of the following titles: 

II. R. 6993. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent certain lands in Louisiana and Mississippi ; 

H. R. 8725. An act to amend section 224 of the Judicial Code; 

II. R. 9197. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River on 
the Knoxville-Maryville road in Knox County, Tenn. ; 

H.R. 9147. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River on 
the Jasper-Chattanooga road in Marion County, Tenn. ; 

II. R. 9137. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Cumberland River on the projected State 
highway between Lebanon and Hartsville and Gallatin near 
Hunters Point, in Wilson and Trousdale Counties, Tenn. ; 

II. R. 9198. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Tennessee River on the Paris-Dover road in 
Henry and Stewart Counties, Tenn. ; and 

II. R. 9199. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Cumberland River on the Dover-Clarksville 
road in Stewart County, Tenn. ; 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 

adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 8 o'clock and 21 
minutes p. m.), under the order heretofore agreed to, the House 
adjourned until Monday, April 9, 1928, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARING 
Mr. TILSON submitted notice of the following hearing sched- 
uled for Saturday, April 7, 1928, as reported to the floor leader 
by the clerk of the committee: 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 


To authorize appropriations for construction at military posts 
(H. R. 12688). ft 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rulé XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

427. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1929, pertain- 
ing to the office of the Supervising Architect, $9,750,000 (II. 
Doc. No. 212); to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

428. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1929, for pub- 
lic buildings authorized under the provisions of the act ap- 
proved May 25, 1926, as amended by the act approved February 
24, 1928, $15,463,500 (H. Doc. No. 213); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. R. 9194. A bill 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to acquire land and 
erect a monument on the site of the battle between the Sioux 
and Pawnee Indian Tribes in Hitchcock County, Nebr., fought 
in the year 1873; with amendment (Rept. No. 1146). Referred 
8 pe Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. R. 9965. A bill 
to erect a tablet or marker to mark the site of the Battle of 
Kettle Creek, in Wilkes County, Ga., where, on February 14, 
1779, Elijah Clarke, of Georgia, and Colonel Pickens, of South 
Carolina, overtook the Tories under Colonel Boyd, killing him 
and many of his followers, thus ending British dominion in 
Georgia; with amendment (Rept. No. 1147). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PURNELL: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 12632. A 
bill to provide for the eradication or control of the European 
corn borer; without amendment (Rept. No. 1149). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 3960. A 
bill for the relief of William Downing Prideaux; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1148). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7883) granting an increase of pension to Adell 
C. Hamilton; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11042) for the relief of Ray W. Firth; Commit- 
tee on the Civil Service discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 12535) for the relief of Ellen A. Farrelly; Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 12768) authorizing the 
Commissioner General of Immigration to issue certificates of 
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arrival in certain cases; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 12769) to con- 
serye the water resources and to encourage reforestation of the 
watersheds of Los Angeles County by the withdrawal of cer- 
tain public lands included within the Angeles National Forest 
from location and entry under the mining laws; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: A bill (H. R. 12770) to make unlawful 
the acceptance or solicitation of campaign or political funds 
under certain circumstances, the acceptance of pay for political 
help, the acceptance of certain Federal positions secured by 
parties after making such payments or donations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma; A bill (H. R. 12771) author- 
izing and directing the Secretary of the Treasury to enter into 
a contract or contracts for the erection and completion of a 
plant suitable for the investigations of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines at Bartlesville, Okla., and authorizing an appro- 
priations therefor; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12772) to regulate the payment of the 
Pawnee annuity; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NEWTON: A bill (H. R. 12773) to amend paragraph 
(11) of section 20 of the interstate commerce act, as amended ; 
tu the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 12774) to amend an act 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
or the China relief expedition, to certain maimed soldiers, to 
certain widows, minor children, and helpless children of such 
soldiers and sailors, and for other purposes, approved May 1, 
1926; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 12775) providing for a grant 
of land to the county of San Juan, in the State of Washington, 
for recreational and public park purposes; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bid (H. R. 12776) to adjust the 
compensation of certain employees in the customs service, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 12777) to amend section 71 
of the Judicial Code by establishing a division of the eastern 
district of Arkansas at Russellville, Ark.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 12778) amending subdivision 
(2) of section 1 of the interstate commerce act, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 49, sec. 1, subdivision (2), by perfecting the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate 
transportation charges under certain conditions; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. FRENCH; A bill (H. R. 12779) to amend section 5 
of the act of June 27, 1906, conferring authority upon the 
Secretary of the Interior to fix the size of farm units on desert- 
land entries when included within national reclamation proj- 
ects; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 

By Mr. NEWTON: A bill (H. R. 12780) to promote the better 
protection and highest public use of the lands of the Unired 
States and adjacent lands and waters in northern Minnesota 
for the production of forest products, the development and ex- 
tension of recreational uses, the preservation of wild life, and 
other purposes not inconsistent therewith; and to protect more 
effectively the streams and lakes dedicated to public use under 
the terms and spirit of clause 2 of the Webster-Ashburton treaty 
of 1842 between Great Britain and the United States; and look- 
ing toward the joint development of indispensable international 
recreational and economic assets; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 12781) to establish two 
United States narcotic farms for the confinement and treatment 
of persons addicted to the use of habit-forming narcotic drugs 
who have been convicted of offenses against the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 264) to 
promote peace and to equalize the burdens and to minify the 
profits of war; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CELLER: Resolution (H. Res. 158) for the appoint- 
ment of five Members of the House of Representatives to inves- 
tigate the subject of foreign loans by American bankers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr, AUF DER HEIDE: Memorial of the Legislature of 


the State of New Jersey, requesting the Postmaster General to 
be authorized and directed to issue special postage stamps to 
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commemorate the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Battle of Monmouth in the Revolutionary War; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 12782) for the relief of C. L. 
Beardsley ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 12783) for the 
relief of Augusta Cornog; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12784) grant- 
ing a pension to Alice Brookman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 12785) for the relief of 
Ellen A. Farrelly ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. ENGLAND: A bill (H. R. 12786) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary E. Medley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 12787) granting 
a pension to Harry Bicksler; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 12788) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Ryder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 12789) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary E. Byus; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: A bill (H. R. 12790) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah T. Bradley; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12791) granting a pension to Agnes W. 
Case; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 12792) granting an increase 
of pension to Kelen A. Sleigh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LOWREY: A bill (H. R. 12793) for the relief of 
Alonzo Durward Allen; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 12794) granting a pen- 
sion to Beatrice Ophelia Simmons; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12795) granting a pension to Martha Jane 
Simmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12796) granting a pension to Magnolia 
Ann Simmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 12797) granting a pension 
to Lilly O. Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 12798) granting an increase 
of pension to Libbie M. Taber; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 12799) granting 
a pension to Frederica Philpot Stiles; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 12800) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennie M. Otto; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12801) 
granting a pension to James G. Carmack; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (II. R. 12802) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy Gibson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 12803) granting a pension to 
Calvin J. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 12804) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Susan Lewis; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 12805) granting a pension to 
Mindy Self; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6507. Petition of International Unemployed Conference, con- 
cerning unemployment in the United States; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

6508. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition from citizens of Bridgeport, 
III., in behalf of pension legislation for Ciyil War soldiers and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6509. By Mr. BANKHBAD: Petition of citizens of Delmar, 
Ala., urging Congress to grant pensions and increase of pension 
to Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

6510. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of citizens of State of Michi- 
gan, requesting support for House bill 11; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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6511. By Mr. CARTER: Petition of Mary Moyers and 73 
others of Oakland, Calif., urging the passage of legislation 
increasing the pensions of veterans of the Civil War and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6512. Also, petition of Mary L, Hughes and many others, of 
Alameda County, Calif., urging the passage of legislation in- 
creasing the pensions of veterans of the Civil War and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6513. Also, petition of Mrs. S. E. Wait and several others, 
of Alameda County, Calif., urging the passage of legislation 
increasing the pensions of veterans of the Civil War and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6514. By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Petition of residents of 
Trumbull County, Ohio, protesting against proposed legislation 
for Sunday observance; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

6515. By Mr. AUF DER HEIDE: Petition of citizens of 
Hudson County, N. J., urging enactment of legislation beneficial 
to Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6516. By Mr. EATON: Petition of Sara B. Durling and 19 
other residents of Rocky Hill, N. J., against enactment of any 
measure to increase the number of immigrants now allowed to 
come into this country in any year; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

6517. By Mr. FULBRIGHT: Petition from Douglas County, 
Mo., for increase in pensions of Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6518. Also, petition from Galena, Mo., in behalf of increase 
in pension for Civil War veterans and their widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6519. Also, petition from Poplar Bluff, Mo., for increase in 
pensions for Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6520. Also, petition from Malden, Mo., for increase in pen- 
sions for Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6521. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of John A. Simpson, presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America, Oklahoma City, Okla., in opposition to the passage of 
Oddie bill (S. 1752); to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

6522. Also, petition of residents of Enid, Okla., and Garfield 
County, in opposition to Senate bills 871 and 3107, and in 
support of House bill 9347; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

6523. Also, petition of National Society Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, by the chairman, Mrs. Edwin C. Gregory, Salis- 
bury, N. C., in support of House bill 6664 and Senate bill 1907; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6524. Also, petition of residents of Enid, Okla., urging the 
enactment of legislation to increase the pensions of Civil War 
veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. = 

6525. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of Fantha Stevenson and 
59 other residents of Princeton and Zimmerman, Minn., for an 
increase in the amount of pension for the Union veterans of the 
Ciyil War and the widows of those veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6526. Also, petition of Daniel W. Hunt, 4859 Sixth Street 
North, Minneapolis, Minn., and 23 other residents of Robbins- 
dale and Minneapolis, Minn., asking for the prompt enactment 
of an increase in the pensions to be paid to the Union veterans 
of the Civil War and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6527. By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: Petition of 14 citizens 
of Grand Rapids, N. Dak., against the enactment of the so-called 
Oddie bill, having to do with stamped envelopes furnished by 
the Government; to the Committee on Printing. 

6528. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of C. J. Austin and 20 other 
residents of Kalamazoo County, Mich., urging to bring to a 
vote a Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6529. Also, petition of F. Winifred Harvey and 44 other resi- 
dents of Battle Creek, Mich., urging to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6530. By Mr. HOPE: Petition signed by residents of Scott 
County, Kans., requesting the passage of more adequate pension 
legislation for the benefit of Civil War veterans and their de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6531. Also, petition signed by residents of Ford County, Kans., 
requesting the passage of more adequate pension legislation for 
the benefit of Civil War veterans and their dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6532. Also, petition signed by residents of Rush County, Kans., 
requesting the passage of more adequate pension legislation for 
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the benefit of Civil War veterans and their dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6533. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of Cora Fergu- 
son, superintendent of public instruction, Limestone County, 
Groesbeck, Tex., indorsing House bill 6518 (Welch bill) ; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

6534. Also, petition of Limestone County Farm Bureau, in- 
ety McNary-Haugen farm relief bill; to the Committee on 

es. 

6535. By Mr. LEHLBACH : Petition of citizens of Newark 
and Irvington, N. J., protesting against an increase in the num- 
ber of immigrants now allowed to come into this country; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6536. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of National Organization 
of Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America, Milwaukee Local, No. 
51, protesting against the passage of House bill 11137; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine am Fisheries. 

6537. Also, petition of the Baugh & Sons Co., Baltimore, Md., 
protesting vigorously against the Government going into the fer- 
tilizer business, and in particular against the House Military 
Affairs Committee's substitute for the Norris bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

6538. Also, petition of National League of Women Voters, 
Washington, D. C., urging that the amendment now proposed to 
Senate Joint Resolution 46 may itself be amended to conform 
with the principles embodied in the measure as it was passed 
by the House with respect to Muscle Shoals; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

6539. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Baltimore Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, urging favorable action on House bill 10287, 
the purpose of which is to make it a crime to transport stolen 
merchandise in interstate commerce; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

6540. Also, petition of Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md., 
urging favorable action on postal rate revision bill (H. R. 
12036) ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6541. By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Petition from the adult citi- 
zens of Sewanee, Franklin County, Tenn., protesting against the 
passage of the Sunday observance bill (H. R. 78); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

6542. By Mr. MAJOR of Missouri: Petition of citizens of 
Sedalia, Mo., urging the immediate passage of legislation pro- 
viding increased pensions for Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6543. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of 35 residents of Walker, 
Mo., requesting Congress to enact legislation to increase pen- 
sions now allowed to veterans of the Civil War and their 
dependents; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

6544. By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Bridgeport, in the State of Connecticut, in opposition to the 
passage of compulsory Sunday legislation; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

6545. Also, petition of citizens of Danbury, Conn., urging the 
passage of the Cooper-Hawes bill (H. R. 7729 and S. 1940); to 
the Committee on Labor. 

6546. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of Sisneros Martinez Post, 
American Legion, Taos. N. Mex., indorsing Tyson-Fitzgeruld 
bill for retirement of disabled emergency officers of the World 
War; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6547. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of Mrs. Clyde E. Warren, 
Cadiz, Ohio, telling that Moravian Trail, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, decided in favor of the national-origin 
plan for immigration; to the Committee on Labor. 

6548. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the Baugh & Sons 
Co., Baltimore, Md., protesting against the Government going 
into the fertilizer business, and therefore in particular protest 
against the House Military Affairs Committee's substitute for 
the Norris bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6549. Also, petition of the Major John W. Mark Post No. 142, 
American Legion, Jamaica, Long Island, N. X., favoring the 
passage of the Capper-Johnson bill (H. R. 8313 and S. 1289); 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

6550. Also, petition of the National League of Women Voters, 
Washington, D. C., with reference to Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 46, Muscle Shoals; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6551. By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of various members of the 
Sons and Daughters of Liberty of Hackensack, Englewood, Tena- 
fly, Bergenfield, and Palisades Park, N. J., against increased 
immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization, 

6552. Also, petition of various members of the Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty of Ridgefield Park, Hackensack, Paterson, 
Little Ferry, Bogota, and Teaneck, N. J., against increased 
tl ei to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization, 
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6553. Also, petition of various members of the Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty of Phillipsburg and Stewartsville, N. J., 
against any measure to increase immigration; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization, 

6554. Also, petition of various members of the Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty living in Grantwood, Fairview, Cliffside, 
Ridgefield, Rochelle Park, Bergenfield, Englewood, North Ber- 
gen, and Union City, N. J., against any measure to increase 
immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

6555. Also, petition of various members of the Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty living in Hope, Blairstown, and Delaware, 
N. J., against any measure to increase immigration; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

6556. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Hannah Rumble 
and others of Union and Pike Counties, Ind., that the bill in- 
creasing Civil War widows’ pensions be enacted into law at 
this session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6557. By Mr. SWICK: Petition of Mr. J. G. Keene and 43 
other residents of New Castle, Lawrence County, Pa., urging 
the passage of a pension bill providing $72 per month for every 
survivor of the Civil War, $125 per month for every survivor 
of the Civil War requiring aid and attendance, and $50 per 
month for every Civil War widow; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

6558. Also, petition of Mrs. Pearl Holsinger and 47 other 
residents of Beaver County, Pa., urging the passage of a pension 
bill providing $72 per month for every survivor of the Civil 
War, $125 per month for every survivor of the Ciyil War re- 
quiring aid and attendance, and $50 per month for every Civil 
War widow; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6559. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Louisville, Ky., urging the passage of legislation increasing the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

6560. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition of 67 citizens of the 
State of Iowa, requesting that legislation now pending in behalf 
of veteraus of the Civil War and their dependents be passed; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

6561. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of John C. McLean and other 
residents of Milford, Conn., protesting against passage of bill 
II. R. 78; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6562. By Mr. WEAVER: Petition of citizens of Buncombe 
County, N. C., asking for passage of Sproul bill (H. R. 11410) 
to amend the prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

6563. By Mr. WHITE of Kansas: Petition of Sophia Start 
and other citizens of Hays, Kans., for early consideration and 
passage of measure for Ciyil War veterans and their widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6564, Also, petition of Etta M. Hayes et al., of Atwood, Kans., 
for the relief of Civil War veterans and their widows: to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


SENATE 
Sunpay, April &, 1928 


The Senate met at 3 o'clock p. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. ZeBarney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


I am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord; he that 
believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall never die. 

I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall stand 
at the latter day upon the earth,; and though after this body 
de destroyed, yet in my spirit shall I see God, whom I shall see 
for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not another. 

I heard a voice from hearen saying unto me, write, From 
henceforth blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. Even so 
saith the Spirit; for they rest from their labors and their works 
do follow them. 

Let us pray. O Almighty God, with whom do live the spirits 
of those Who depart hence in the Lord, and with whom the 
souls of the faithful after they have been delivered from the 
burden of the flesh are in joy and felicity: We yield Thee hearty 
thanks for the good and noble example of Thy servant, who 
having finished his course in faith now rests from his labors. 

And O Merciful God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who is the resurrection and the life, in whom whosoever be- 
lieveth, shall live, though he die, and whosoever liveth, and be- 
Hieveth in him, shall not die, eternally, who also hast taught us, 
by his holy Apostle Saint Paul, not to be sorry, as men without 
hope, for those who sleep in Him. We humbly beseech Thee, 
© Father, to raise us from the death of sin unto the life of 
righteousness, that, when we shall depart this life, we may rest 
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in him; and that, at the general resurrection on the last day, we 
may be found acceptable in Thy sight, and receive that blessing, 
which Thy well-beloved Son shall then pronounce to all who love 
and fear Thee, saying, Come, ye blessed children of my Father, 
receive the kingdom prepared for you from the beginning of the 
world. Grant this, O Father, through Jesus Christ, our medi- 
ator and redeemer. Amen. 

Unto God's gracious merey and protection we commit you. 
May the Lord bless you and keep you. May the Lord make his 
face to shine upon you and be gracious unto you. May the Lord 
lift up the light of his countenance upon you and give you his 
peace both now and foreyer more. Amen, 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR ANDRIEUS A, JONES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the order of 
the day. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 177) adopted 
by the Senate March 22, 1928, as follows: 


Resolved, That Sunday, April 8, 1928, be set aside for memorial 
addresses on the life, character, and public services of the Hon. 
ANDRIEUS A, Joxxs, late a Senator from the State of New Mexico. 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolu- 
tion and ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 

Tae legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 191) as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. ANDRIEUS A. Joxxs, late a Senator from the State of 
New Mexico. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his associates 
to pay tribute to his high character and distinguished public service. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to his memory the 
Senate, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family 
of the deceased. 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, we assemble to-day to evi- 
dence our respect for and pay tribute to one who served with 
distinction to himself and honor to his State. Ile was one of 
the outstanding Members of this body. He enjoyed a host of 
friends and admirers throughout the Commonwealth. 

ANDRIEUS A. Jones was born near Union City, Tenn., on May 
16, 1862. He was the son of Rey. James H. W. and Hester 
A. A. Jones. After completing his course in the common 
schools of Tennessee, he acquired his bachelor of science degree 
at Valparaiso University in 1884, and in 1885 he acquired his 
bachelor of arts degree from the same institution. Immedi- 
ately after thus completing his education, and responding to his 
belief in the usefulness of education, he engaged in the teach- 
ing profession in the State of Tennessee. Possessed with an 
ambition to rise above and out of the ordinary, he traveled 
westward in search of larger opportunities fo promote his own 
welfare and, more important, to serve his fellow man in a 
larger degree. He settled at Las Vegas, N. Mex., and im- 
mediately resumed teaching there, occupying the position of 
superintendent of city schools. He was thus engaged from 1885 
to 1887. 

Yielding to a distinct call in that direction, he undertook the 
study of law, and was admitted to the bar of the then Territory 
of New Mexico in 1888, and to the bar of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in 1894. Immediately upon entering the 
active practice he assumed a position of prominence among the 
profession in that entire section of the country on account of 
his connection with much of the important litigation in that 
area. In all of his active service in the legal profession he 
enjoyed the confidence, respect, and admiration of his fellow 
barristers and the members of the judiciary before whom he 
practiced. It was conceded by all that he was industrious, 
painstaking, careful, thorough, dependable, faithful, and sue- 
cessful. He possessed a peculiarly analytical mind, which 
invariably led him easily, quickly, and unerringly to the right 
conclusion. No man in the history of New Mexico ever enjoyed 
a higher standing in his profession. These qualities were con- 
tributing factors in his selection for the position of special 
United States attorney in the Territory of New Mexico, which 
position he held from 1894 to 1898. He was president of the 
State bar association in 1893. He was elected mayor of Las 
Vegas and served in that capacity during 1893 and 1894. 

Throughout his life, Senator Jones was consistently a Demo- 
crat and was faithful in his devotion to the principles and 
tenets of his party, as declared by such outstanding leaders as 
Jefferson, Jackson, Cleveland, and Wilson, in their respective 
periods. He attended many Democratic National Conventions 
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as a delegate from New Mexico, and served as a member of the 
Democratie National Committee from 1908 to 1922. He was 
chairman of the Democratic State Central Committee in New 
Mexico from 1906 to 1908, and again was called to this impor- 
tant position of trust in 1911, when the first election under 
statehood was approaching. He guided the Democrats through 
that important campaign and, due largely to his foresight and 
judgment, most of the candidates were elected. In this connec- 
tion, perhaps no citizen of New Mexico was more active or con- 
tributed more liberally and unselfishly to the efforts of the 
people of New Mexico to secure statehood than did Senator 
Jones. He made trips to Washington for the purpose of placing 
the cause in its true light before the Members of Congress. As 
a part of his magnificent service in securing the admission of 
the State into the Union, he had much to do with the prepara- 
tion of the constitution of the State, and was foremost in the 
advocacy of many of its most important and beneficial provi- 
sions, responding to and serving the needs of the people in a 
wholesome way. 

Immediately after statehood thus was obtained, he received 
the full yote of the Democratic members of the legislature of 
the State in 1912 for the office of United States Senator, but 
was unsuccessful because his party was in the minority. After 
so distinguishing himself by unselfish service to the progress 
and advancement of his State, because of his unusual legal 
acumen and intimate knowledge of the Western States, and 
particularly the public-land States, in all of their features, Hon. 
Franklin K. Lane, then Secretary of the Interior in 1913, sum- 
moned him to Washington, and without solicitation on the part 
of Senator Jones, tendered him the position of Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, 

This position was accepted by Senator Jones with full knowl- 
edge that it meant a great personal sacrifice on his part. His 
decision was prompted by his sense of obligation to serve the 
public. He assumed the arduous duties of this position at a 
time when they were unusually heavy. He soon distinguished 
himself by the unprecedentedly large volume and unparalleled 
high character of the service performed. He served in this 
position with credit and honor until 1916, when the Democratic 
Party of New Mexico called upon him to be its standard bearer 
in that important campaign as their nominee for United States 
Senator. He waged battle in his characteristic way, forceful 
and persuasive, and yet without sting or malice. He was elected 
by a decisive majority and qualified as a member of this body 
in 1917, and continued to serve here until his untimely death, 
which occurred on December 20, 1927, having been reelected 
in 1922 for another full term by an increased majority. His 
wife and two sons survive him and mourn his departure. 

Mr. President, it was my good fortune to know Senator JONES 
intimately. I counted our friendship as being of the highest 
value during his life, and cherish it as one of my choice 

ions since his departure. Association with him was to 
edify, elevate, purify, and enrich one. I have never known a 
man more industrious or who gave his time, talent, thought, 
and activity to public questions with greater zeal and devotion 
than he did. He was always fully prepared upon the problems 
with which he concerned himself. He never failed to sense 
the vital factors in an equation, and always held the welfare 
of the people to be of paramount importance. He was dedi- 
eated to the improvement of society, and distinguished himself 
while a Member of this body by the dignified, upright, fearless, 
sincere, honest, and faithful course he invariably pursued. No 
man ever entertained a higher concept of duty than he did. 
Neither did any one ever entertain the remotest thought of 
faithlessness on his part. He despised corruption in all its 
subtle forms and enticing overtures. He never failed to speak 
against these things when circumstances afforded him the 
opportunity to do so. He believed that— 

To sin by silence when we should protest 
Makes cowards out of men; 
The few who dare must speak and speak again, 
To right the wrongs of men. 


He enjoyed the respect and confidence of his colleagues in the 
Senate without reference to party affiliation. He mastered 
some of the major problems of modern times, such as income 
taxes, legislation to raise revenue, and other features of eco- 
nomics in all their complex and complicated aspects. He was 
prominently affiliated with much legislation of gigantic im- 
portance during the World War and following it. He distin- 


guished himself in his advocacy of the nineteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. No man in the entire 
Republic is due more credit for bringing about the enactment 
of the women suffrage amendment, thus giving to the women of 
the country a heritage to which they had long been entitled 
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than is Senator Jones. His espousal of the justice of that pro- 
posal had much to do with making the amendment a reality. 

Although he was indefatigable in industry, possessed of great 
ability, was calm, forceful, persuasive, and earnest in the pres- 
entation of his views, he never offended nor gave cause for 
resentment on the part of his strongest foes, because they rec- 
ognized that he was an honorable and upright advocate, never 
doing that which was unright or unbecoming. 

Mr. President, it is my belief that one of the chief needs of the 
masses of to-day is the services of men like Senator Jones in 
public office from the highest to the lowest. Able, honest, and 
faithful administration in the affairs, both of the State and 
the Nation, contribute much to the peace, welfare, and happiness 
of the Commonwealth. The baneful results which necessarily 
emanate from a lack of it are obvious. Senator Jones did his 
part. Let others do theirs. 

As indubitable evidence of the universal way in which he 
enjoyed the confidence, respect, and love of the people of New 
Mexico, men and women from the four corners of the State 
traveled long distances in wintry weather to attend the funeral 
rites over his remains at Las Vegas in order that they might 
pay their last respects to an upright citizen, a faithful, trusted, 
and true public seryant, and a noted statesman. He gave him- 
self without stint to the betterment of his fellowmen. His 
wage was the satisfaction of heart that he had met every duty 
and performed it well. His good name thus acquired will live 
far beyond the grave. He will survive in the hearts of his 
thousands of countless friends and admirers. 

Mr. President, to those of us who knew him well, it is certain 
that his soul was enriched with the peace and quietude that 
surely guided him through the shoals of life and into the harbor 
of eternal rest. Because of the life he lived, he was unafraid 
of the moment when his footfalls should cease here and begin 
to sound in that other realm. His chief purpose and desire in 
life may be summarized in these words: 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by; 

They are good, they are bad, 

They are weak, they are strong, 
Wise, foolish, and so am I; 

Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic's ban; 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


Mr. President, no man in the history of this body was ever a 
truer friend to mankind than was Senator A. A. JONES. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, without time for reflection or 
preparation, I have been asked to say a word of tribute to our 
late colleague and friend whose merits are far greater than, 
under the circumstances, I can express. I am glad, however, of 
the opportunity to speak briefly on this occasion to honor his 
memory and to give evidence, even though inadequately, of the 
high regard that I had for his integrity, his ability, and his devo- 
tion to his country and to the people of his State. 

I first became acquainted with Anprizus A. Jones while he 
was Assistant Secretary of the Interior. I was impressed with 
his devotion to the duties of the position he then so ably occu- 
pied, and his intense desire to do that which was right with 
reference to all problems that came before him. Subsequently, 
when he became a Member of the Senate, my association with 
him became more intimate, and I quickly learned to regard him 
as an earnest, faithful, and conscientious public servant. No 
people and no State had a better representative on this floor than 
had the people and the State of New Mexico in Senator Jones. 
I think every one of his colleagues was impressed with his indus- 
try, with his conscientiousness, and with the splendid ability 
that he demonstrated in dealing with the many problems that 
claimed his attention. 

I think the people possibly have an impression that their 
representatives are not always as conscientious as they should 
be; that they are not always as devoted to the interests of the 
people as the people have a right to expect. I sometimes think 
that we here on this floor, to a certain extent, are responsible 
for that feeling. I sometimes think that in debate we give 
expression to sentiments that might lead the people to entertain 
the opinion that this membership is not as conscientious as it 
should be and not as devoted to the public interest as it 
should be. i 

We ourselves know that the membership of the Congress of 
the United States is not only patriotic, is not only able, but that 
it is deyoted to the best interests of the people of the Nation. 
We have our differences of opinion; we look at various ques- 
tions which come before us from different standpoints; but 
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I myself do not believe that there can be found a body of men 
charged with great responsibility who are more earnest, more 
sincere, and more desirous. of promoting the public good than 
ure the Members of the Congress of the United States; and I do 
not think that there was a more conscientious or more patriotic 
Member of this body than Senator Jones of New Mexico. 

He gave the best that was in him to the service of the people: 
he studied with great care and earnestness the complicated 
problems that came before him; and I believe that it was his 
sincere desire to do that which was right and that which was 
for the best interests of the people of this country. He and I 
differed very radically politically, yet I never bad any doubt 
about his patriotism, about his conscientiousness, and his desire 
to promote the welfare of our people. This, I think, is one of 
the most precious memories that we can have of our late col- 
league and of the many other former colleagues who have 
passed away. We here in the Senate know that its membership 
is earnestly. conscientiously, and patriotically devoted to the 
interests of the people and the promotion of the welfare of 
our common country. : : 


Mr. PIITTTMAN. Mr. President, the long and honorable career 
of Senator ANDRIEUS A. Jones, of New Mexico, is closed. From 
his youth until the moment of his passing he labored for his 
State, his country, and his people ably, fairly, and with unswery- 
ing loyalty. 

He served his country with the same patriotism, fearlessness, 
and self-sacrifice that idealized our “Unknown Soldier.” Not 
all battles are fought upon the field or with instruments of 
destruction. Not all suffering comes from the wounds of 
weapons, 

He did his duty with charitable fortitude, under the cruel 
and mistaken attacks of his opponents. He did his duty with 
vare modesty, amidst the applause of a grateful people. Like 
most pioneers who faced the hardships and dangers of a lawiess 
country, he was brave, but patient, gentle, and tolerant at al! 
times, 

He was universally loved and admired by his fellow Senators. 
His ability as a lawyer and a statesman was recognized. His 
love of humanity, his kindly and forgiving disposition, his loy- 
alty and sincerity, won the confidence and respect of all who 
knew him. 

When the honor and safety of our Government was threat- 
ened, he voted to send our boys to war; but when the World 
War was terminated, he fought to protect the life, the health, 
and the comfort of our ex-soldiers. 

He voted for war because it was his duty to vote for war: 
but he was always found in the forefront with those who were 
fighting for world peace, and for every cause that moved toward 
world peace. 

He has ceased to serve with us; but as certainly as cvery- 
thing moves, as surely as everything evolves and moves for- 
ward, so will the soul of Senator Anprrevs A. JONES move 
forward, and somehow, somewhere, continue to serve. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the late Senator 
ANDRIEUS A. Jones was one of the finest characters it has ever 
been my good fortune to meet. 

There was an intimacy between us of the closest nature. 
I made his acquaintance very shortly after his coming to Wash- 
ington in 1912 to assume the responsible duties of Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior under Franklin K. Lane, and was at 
once brought into offici and social contact with him. A friend- 
ship sprang up between our families. For eight years we 
occupied adjacent living apartments in the same building. We 
played golf together oftener than either of us ever did with any 
other player. We matched our skill from time to time at 
billiards and bridge. We were fellow members of the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, and labored together 
to subject to the public gaze the infamy of the leasing of the 
naval oil reserves. We made a sea voyage together to Panama. 
I had, accordingly, exceptional opportunity to learn of his 
virtues and to know his worth. 

His private life, like his public career, was without blemish. 
He possessed a well-stored mind, and the equability of his tem- 
perament gave added strength to a judgment that had been 
fortified by wide reading and profound study. It was in this 
that his intellectual power lay, and to it is largely attributable 
the influence he exercised in debate. 

It is trite to say that he was industrious to a high degree, 
when all who know recognize industry, unflagging industry, as a 
common virtue among Members of the Senate, Despite any- 
thing that may be said to the contrary, there are few, if any, 
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drones in this body. But surely among those Members who in 
his time might be said to— r ¢ 


Scorn delights, and live laborious days— 


he was one of the foremost. He was not, however, by any means 
a recluse. On the contrary, his judgment was seasoned by 
contact with men of affairs in the course of an active business 
and professional life and by long and devoted service to the 
public. He was sagacious, safe, and sane, yet an ardent sup- 
porter of those policies which, for want of a better designation, 
have generally been referred to as progressive. 

His finest work was in connection with revenue legislation, 
to which he made invaluable contributions, his most notable 
service being rendered as a member of the Committee on 
Finance. He had an amiable disposition, was rarely stirred to 
anger, and habitually thought well rather than ill of his fellows 
and of mankind in general. He exhibited unfailing deyotion to 
the interests of his State and its people. While deyotedly at- 
tached to the Democratic Party, to whose success he made 
notable contributions, he never sought in his official acts to ad- 
vance its interests except by making it useful to the common! 
cause, 

From his State and the Nation he is entitled to receive, as we 
trust from the Divine Ruler he has received, the merited— 


Well done, good and faithful servant ! 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, Senator Jones lived in the 
Fortunate Isles. 


What are the names of the Fortunate Isles? 
Duty, and love, and a broad content— 
These ure the isles of the watery miles 
That God let down from the firmament. 
Duty, and love, and pleasant smiles— 
Ah, these, oh, friends, are the Fortunate Isles! 


| 

Mr. President, I doubt if any man in public life from the be- 
ginning of the Republic was endowed with a higher sense of 
civic duty. He had a passionate love of country. 

My earliest recollection of Senator Jones dates to the holiday 
season of 1922. I had just been elected to the Senate, and came 
here to learn something of the obligations of the office. As 1 
sat in the Members’ gallery over there, studying this distin- | 
guished group and listening to the debates, I formed then for 
Senator Jones a feeling of respect that will endure forever. 
His earnestness, his zeal, his devotion to country, were ap- 
parent to me then, as they continued to impress me, As I came 
to know him personally, I realized more and more his love of 
and his devotion to country. | 

Senator Jones was a patient man, filled with the broad con- 
tent that characterizes the man of force and character, ' 

Senator Jones was a loving husband, a model citizen. His 
sweet smile was a benediction to his friends. | 

Indeed, my friends, Senator Jones lived in the Fortunate Isles. 
He lived his life, and by his devotion to duty made the world 
better for his living in it. í 

We mourn his death. His family, his friends, his State, his 
party, his country, have sustained an irreparable loss. } 

ANDRIEUS JONES was a good citizen. He adorns the Heaven 
to which he has gone, | 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, it is proper and fitting that we! 
should gather here on this day of resurrection to pay tribute to 
our beloved friend and coworker whose earthly presence de- 
parted from us last December. | 

Easter Sunday is a reminder of the fact that while the things 
that are mortal perish, there is a resurrection of the immortal, 
and that certain immortal truths are eternal. The mortal 
Anprieus A, JoNES has passed on. His memory still lives. 
The things for which he stood in private and public life—truth, 
honesty, courage, and unflagging devotion to duty, love for and 
appreciation for his fellowman—astill live, and will continue to 
live while this world has men like him to carry on the high 
ideals and practice the precepts of the Master whose resurrec-, 
tion we remember to-day. 

ANDRIEUS A. Jones was a fine man, a fine citizen, a good 
public servant. His friends, who knew him intimately, loved 
him for his good qualities and his nobility of spirit. Those not 
privileged to know him so intimately honored and respected 
those qualities which carried him from the moderate circum- 
stances and comparatively humble surroundings of his boyhood 
and youth to positions of power and great influence in the 
councils of his party and Nation. 

ANpbrIEvs ARISTIOUS Jones was born near Union City, Albion 
County, Tenn., May 16,.1862, attended the common schools and 
Bethel College, McKenzie; ‘Tenn, and was graduated from 
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Valparaiso University in 1885. He taught school, was principal 
of the publie schools of Las Vegas, N. Mex., from 1885 to 1887, 
was admitted to the bar in 1888, and started the practice of law 
in Las Vegas. 

From then until his death last December, the life of ANDRIEUS 
A. Jones was interwoven with the life of New Mexico. He 
was a leader in his community; served two years as mayor of 
Las Vegas; was president of the Las Vegas Chamber of Com- 
merce; president of the New Mexico Bar Association. He 
served his people as district attorney ; was special United States 
district attorney for some time. In 1896 he was a delegate to 
the Democratic National Convention; he was an effective worker 
in the ranks of the Democratic Party in his State, and 10 years 
later was chairman of the State central committee. 

For 14 years he was Democratic national committeeman 
for New Mexico. He moved upward from State into na- 
tional circles; was First. Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
under Secretary Lane of President Wilson's Cabinet, resigning 
in 1916 when he became his party’s candidate for the United 
States Senate, to which he was elected thut year, and served 
‘until his death. 

His was a long and useful life of service to his community, 
his State, his party, and his Nation. In my nine years’ asso- 
ciation with him in the United States Senate I was deeply 
impressed with his many lovable and worth-while qualities. 
I was proud tonumber him among my warmest friends. He 
“possessed an unusual personality. He showed always a spirit 
of charity and tolerance that endeared him to all of us, and 
which in large measure was responsible for the high esteem 
in which he was held in his native State. To this spirit of 
charity and tolerance toward his fellows was coupled an un- 
swerving fidelity to the principles in which he believed. 

ANDRIEUS A. Jones believed in woman suffrage, and was a 
valient and stalwart fighter for suffrage in this Senate. While 
always an active and partisan Democrat on partisan issues, 
he numbered many close personal friends and admirers among 
the Republicans in the Senate and among the home folks. 

We mourn his death, but our sorrow is alleviated by the fact 
that, in many respects, life was kind to Senator Jones. He 
was allowed to see the fruitions and realizations of the ambi- 
‘tions of a well-rounded and well-lived life. The hand of death 
touched him at the zenith of his career. Had he looked back- 
ward at that time he would have seen only continual progress 
‘forward and upward, not the inevitable slackening in efforts 
and accomplishment that comes as the wheel of life revolves 
more slowly after the zenith is past. 

In closing I can not pay a more fitting tribute than to quote 
what was said of our late friend by the editor of the Las Vegas 
Daily Optic, who was privileged to know Senator Jones much 
more intimately than myself: 


New Mexico to-day paid proper tribute in last “solemn rites at the 
grave of a faithful public servant, the late ANDRIEUS Jones, citizen, 
lawyer, statesman, 

In our little community the passing of Senator Joxxs has meant 
a distinct loss that is not to be met easily nor casually. He had 
during nearly 40 years of residence come to occupy a place in the 
hearts of his fellow townsmen that will be void for years to come. 
The respect in which he was held during his career is an achievement 
that can endure for his posterity and as an example for those who 
choose to rise above the ordinary walks of life in a small city such 
as ours, 

The accomplishment. of high ideals in private life, public service, and 
in the pursuit of wisdom has been fortunate but not easily won for 
our late neighbor. He labored diligently for the honors which came 
to him, and held them by dint of prodigious effort which finally cost 
his life, years before he need have gone had he quitted his difficult 
post and retired to private life. 

We mourn the passing of a first citizen, a fine neighbor, and a most 
excellent public servant in the death of ANDRIEUS A. JONES. 


Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, it has been a source of great 
pride to listen to the tributes which have been paid by fellow 
Senators to the memory of my illustrious predecessor in this 
body. It would be presumptuous on my part to add anything to 
what they have said were it not for the fact that I have known 
A. A. Jones for nearly 20 years as a constituent, and I believe 
I may say as a warm personal friend. 

It is difficult under those circumstances to analyze the per- 
sonality and characteristics of a man whom one has known so 
intimately and so closely. 

In the last few years, Mr. President, my contact with Senator 
JONES was to a large extent connected with the cause of the ex- 
service man. A time came after the war when the average 
citizen was busily engaged in forgetting both the war and its 
victims. The parades, the brass bands, and the blare of trump- 
“ets were a thing of the past. The facile sentiment which in 
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1917 had maintained that every ex-service man was necessarily 
a hero had given place to an equally facile sophistry which 
maintained that there was no special debt due from the Nation 
to any man who had merely done his duty, which drew subtle 
distinctions between officers and enlisted men, between the 
physically and the financially disabled, between volunteers and 
drafted men, until, as a result, the ex-service man wondered 
whether the Nation had really forgotten the permanent handi- 
cap done to a whole generation of its manhood as a conse- 
quence of the service of that generation to its country. 

I do not except any Member of this body when 1 say that 
through all that period A. A. Jones was as true a friend of the 
ex-service man as was to be found in Washington. From first 
to last he took the stand—and he made it his principal campaign 
plank—that as a Member of the United States Senate he had 
voted for war, he had voted for the selective service act—as a 
direct result of which he had lost his own dearly beloved son— 
and that so long as he had strength he would do justice to those 
towards whom he had become responsible. 

It was natural that the ex-service men of his State, regard- 
less of political affiliations, should have flocked to A. A. JONES 
as to their friend. It was not only the ex-service men, Mr. 
President; it was the unfortunate, the downtrodden, the help- 
less in every walk of life who instinctively turned to A. A. 
Joxxs as to “the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 

Yet, Mr. President, it would be most misleading if I gaye the 
impression that Senator Joxes’s stand on this or any other sub- 
ject was even remotely influenced by its effect on his own politi- 
cal future. The man was entirely sincere. As I recall, the only 
issue that even the breath of calumny ever raised against him 
in his political campaigns was that he gave so much time to the 
general interests of the Nation that he had nothing left to 
devote to the special local interests of his own State. His 
answer was very simple, The interests of New Mexico were 
bound up with those of the Nation at large. 

I remember once in a crowd that a yoter from another State 
approached Senator Jones, and expressed to him his views on 
a matter of national legislation. 

This he followed with an apology for the fact that he was not 
one of the Senator's constituents. “But you are one of my 
constituents,” said Senator JoN ns. I have been intrusted with 
the duty of drawing up legislation for all the people of the 
United States.” 

Mr. President, the people of my State have been, perhaps 
naturally, subjected to considerable criticism in the last few 
years. They have been maligned and traduced. I think that 
if Senator Jones were present at this time, he would join with 
me in saying that the fact that a man so modest, so intellectual, 
so well balanced, so remote from the average tricks of the cam- 
paigner, so sincere and devoted in his duty to the Nation as a 
whole, could be elected (as he was elected in New Mexico), by 
the largest majority ever given to any man in either political 
party, was in itself a refutation of any suspicion that there was 
anything wrong with the people of the State which he so 
splendidly represented. 

Mr. President, you have heard from far abler lips than mine 
as to the personality and the character of Senator Jones. He 
was a man earnest in his convictions, yet I do not believe that in 
all the campaigns which he conducted in New Mexico, whether 
for himself or for any other man, he ever wounded the feelings 
of an opponent, that he ever said anything harsh or unjustifiable 
about men who disagreed with him, that he took advantage of 
any opportunities for the unfair manipulation of popular. senti- 
ment, or offended against his own dignity or the dignity of his 
high office. 

He was a man, take him for all in all; 
I shall not look upon his like again. 


Mr. President, the United States can ill afford to lose men of 
this type. Such men are not to be found by means of legisla- 
tion; they are not to be found by any constitutional or mechani- 
cal process. We should be thankful when we find them and 
join in mourning their loss. 

On this Easter Day, when all of us are contemplating the 
time when the trumpet shall sound and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, we may fittingly remember our friend, A. A. 
JONES, with the assurance that he who has been faithful unto 
death shall receive a crown of everlasting life. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr, President, as a further mark of respect 
to, the deceased Senator, I move that the Senate do now adjourn, 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and the Senate (at 
3 o'clock and 50 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, 
Monday, April 9, 1928, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


SENATE 
Monpay, April 9, 1928 


The Chaplain, Rev, ZeBarney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, who through Thine only begotten son, Jesus 
Christ, hast overcome death and opened unto us the gate of 
everlasting life, fill our souls with such a deep sense of the mys- 
tery of His resurrection that we may find new evidence of our 
Easter truth in these sighings and yearnings which can not 
be uttered, these dreams which the daylight can not melt, these 
shadows which never alight and never pass, these presences 
not felt and not to be put by, these airs from heaven so unre- 
sisting and so irresistible, these utterances of the soul which 
are never loud nor are ever silenced. Strengthen our valor in 
all conflicts of this mortal life, that we Thy immortal sons may 
come at last to the glory of Thy kingdom, where sorrow and 
sighing shall be no more and the tyranny of strife shall be 
overpast. Grant this for the sake of Him who is the resurrec- 
tion and the life, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Friday last and of Sunday, when, on request of Mr. 
Curtts and by unanimous consent, the further reading was 
dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bill and joint resolution : 

S. 3433. An act to authorize an appropriation from tribal 
funds to pay part of the cost of the construction of a road on 
the Crow Indian Reservation, Mont.; and 

S, J. Res.95, Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to dispose of real property, located in Hernando 
County, Fla., known as the Brooksville Plant Introduction 
Garden, no longer required for plant-introduction purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 359) authoriz- 
ing the presentation of the iron gates in West Executive Ave- 
nue, between the grounds of the State, War, and Navy Build- 
ing and the White House, to the Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society for the memorial gateways into the Spiegel 
Groye State Park. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8499) for 
the relief of Arthur C. Lueder. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE TRIAL BOARD, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(S. DOC, NO. 82) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting in response to Senate 
Resolution 182 (submitted by Mr. Caraway and agreed to 
March 26, 1928), information concerning members of the 
Metropolitan police force charged with offenses and brought 
before the police trial board within the last three years, which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CARAWAY subsequently said: I ask unanimous consent 
to have the report of the District Commissioners printed as a 
Senate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHORTRIDGE in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher MecNa Simmons 
Bingham Frazier Mayfield Smith 
Black George Moses Smoot 
Blaine Gerry Neely Steck 
Blease Glass Norbeck Steiwer 
Borah Got Nye Stephens 
Bratton Gooding Oddie Swanson 
Brookhart Gould Overman Thomas 
Broussard Greene Phipps Tydings 
Capper Hale Pine Tyson 
Caraway Harrison Pittman Vandenbe 
Copeland Hayden Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Heflin Reed, Pa. Walsh, Mont. 
Curtix Jones Robinson, Ind, Warren 
Cutting Kendrick Schall Waterman 
ale King Sheppard Watson 
D MeKellar Shipstead Wheeler 
Fess McLean Shortridge 


Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] is necessarily detained from 
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the Senate on account of illness in his family. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] is necessarily de- 
tained from the Senate on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Harris] is necessarily detained on business of the Senate as a 
member of the committee appointed to attend the unveiling of 
the Lee statue at Stone Mountain, Ga. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by East Cleveland Post, No. 163, American Legion, of 
East Cleveland, Ohio, which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Resolution 

Whereas there has been introduced in numerous sessions of Con- 
gress legislation providing for the adoption of the universal draft 
which has never been brought to a vote on the floor of either the Senate 
or the House; and 

Whereas there is now pending in the House of 88 the 
Johnson bill, known as H. R. 8313, and in the Senate of the United 
States, the Capper bill, known as S. 1289; and 

Whereas numerous requests have been made for hearings before the 
Military Affairs Committee of both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, but that these hearings have not been granted; and 

Whereas the American Legion at its national conventions since 1922 
have unanimously indorsed said legislation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That East Cleveland Post of the American Legion of East 
Cleveland, Ohio, do and hereby does indorse the Johnson bill as intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives as H. R. 8313 and the Capper 
bill as introduced in the Senate as S. 1289, providing for the universal 
draft which guarantees equal service for all and special profit for 
none; and be it further 

Resolved, That the United States Senate Committee on Military At- 
fairs and tbe Military Afairs Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives be and such committees are hereby most strongly urged to permit 
hearings on such measures at once, if said hearings have not already 
been granted, and to report same favorably to their respective bodies; 
and be it further 

Resoived, That the United States Senate and House of Representa- 
tives be and hereby are most strongly urged to pass said legislation 
before adjournment of this session of Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Vice President of the United States, 
the Senators from Ohio, and the Representatives from Cuyahoga County. 

It is hereby certified that the foregoing resolution was duly passed 
by East Cleveland Post, No. 163, of the American Legion, at its regu- 
lar meeting on April 3, 1928. 

James V. Sonn, 
Post Commander. 
LELAND L. WHITNEY, 
Post Adjutant. 


Mr. BINGHAM presented the memorial of the prison officials 
committee remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
Hawes-Cooper bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


(Prison officials committee: L. H. Putnam, chaiman, director of State 
institutions, statehouse, Providence, R. I.; Dr. L. M. Robinson, secre- 
tary, warden West Virginia Penitentiary, Moundsville, W. Va.) 


A protest against the passage of Hawes-Cooper bill, House bill No. 
7729, Senate bill No. 1940 


To Members of Congress: 

We respectfully petition you not to pass Senate bill 1940, introduced 
by Senator Hawes, of Missouri, nor H. R. No. 7729, introduced by 
Representative COOPER of Ohio. 

In our deliberate judgment these acts are not only unnecessary, un- 
wise, and unconstitutional, but if passed will destroy the penal system 
built up in a large majority of the States of the Union after years of 
experimenting with different systems and after the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars by the various States. 

In the Southern States cotton, grain, sugar cane, and livestock are 
produced on penal farms; in others turpentine and lumber are pro- 
duced by convict labor; in others granite and marble are quarried and 
dressed, and agricultural limestone is quarried and crushed by convict 
labor; in Missouri and other Central States sheep, hogs, and cattle are 
raised and slaughtered on penal farms and the surplus sold; in 
Oregon flax raised on farms is processed by convict labor; in many 
States fruits and vegetables are raised and canned on penal farms 
and gardens; in the great wheat-growing States of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Kansas, Indiana, Oklahoma, Missouri, and the two Dakotas 


for a great many years binder twine and farm implements have been 
manufactured by convict labor and sold to the farmers of those States; 
in other States scrub brushes, rat traps, rag rugs, and rag carpets are 
made by the criminal insane; in others work shirts, work clothing, 
overalls, work shoes, brooms, and mops are made by convict labor; in 
a few States coal is mined from State-owned coal mines by convict 
labor. 

In some States juvenile offenders, male and female, are committed to 
houses of correction, schools of reform, orphanages, or convents, and 
are employed making knit goods, embroidery, baskets, books, and a 
variety of other wares. 

The effect, if not the purpose, of the Hawes-Cooper bill is to utterly 
destroy the market for all these goods, wares, and merchandise manu- 
factured, produced, or mined, wholly or in part, by convicts or prison- 
ers, or in any penal or reformatory institutions.” 


THE HAWES-COOPER BILL UNNECESSARY 


There have been practiced in the United States in the past 130 
years six systems of prison labor, namely: The lease system, the con- 
tract system, the piece-price system, the public account, the State-use 
system, and the public works and ways system. 

Each system has and has had its advocates and critics, each system 
has both its advantages and disadvantages. The two systems which 
encountered the greatest amount of criticism have been the lease 
system and the contract system. The former in the earlier history of 
the Republic widely prevailed, but to-day it does not exist in any 
State; the contract system, which was formerly in extensive use, has 
gradually been superseded by other systems, and now exists in but 
few States, as the following table compiled by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 372, January, 1925, page 17, shows: 


Per cent of convicts that were employed at productive labor under 
8 systems in different years as shown by reports of this 
bureau 


Total. 
Per cent of all convicts that were 
ployed at productive labor 


1 Public account, State use, and public works and ways were inseparably combined* 

Not reported. 

The individual States can be trusted to correct any defect in their 
penal systems, as the above table shows, and it is unnecessary for the 
Federal Government to attempt to coerce the States to adopt a particu- 
lar system of penal management or labor. 


THE HAWES-COOPER BILL UNWISE 


All but four States of the Union utilize a combination of several 
systems of labor to meet their prison problems, and have found the 
practice satisfactory and in entire harmony with the public opinion 
and legislative policy of the respective States, To illustrate, most 
States utilize the State-use system in making clothing and shoes for 
inmates, the public works and ways system to build roads or public 
buildings, and utilize the surplus inmate labor under the public ac- 
count, piece-price, or contract system to manufacture binder twine, 
produce cotton or livestock, or clothing, which is sold, 

Under this system a great many penal institutions are self-sustaining, 
and many more are nearly so. Inmates are giyen a share of their 
earnings, which In many instances amounts for each inmate to as 
much as $1.50 a day which he may use for the support of his family. 

Under this combined system, which prevails in more than 40 States, 
idleness in prison has been reduced to a minimum, inmates have been 
trained to habits of industry and thrift, prisoners have been rehabili- 
tated and restored to society to live normal lives, and the taxpayers’ 
burden has been lessened. 

If the pending bill is passed and the States are compelled to adopt 
exclusively the State-use system of convict labor, we believe it will 
produce idleness instead of employment in prisons, chaos instead of 
order therein, will entirely destroy our markets and prison industrial 
organization, and will necessitate huge annual appropriations in the 
respective States, which heretofore have been unnecessary. 


THE OSTENSIBLY OBJECTIVE OF THE HAWBPS-COOPER BILL 


The proponents of the bill contend that the product of conyict labor 
should not be sold in competition with outside labor, and that this 
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competition is overcome by having convicts work for the State, or sub- 
divisions, thereof, or manufacture articles to be used by the State, its 
subdivisions, or State institutions. In other words, they seek to com- 
pel the adoption of the State-use system of conyict labor in every 
State. 

The fallacy of this position is obvious. Do not school desks, chairs, 
blackboards, public printing and bookbinding, road signs, and auto- 
mobile tags made by convict labor compete with outside labor just as 
truly as binder twine, work shirts, or overalls? The question answers 
itself. 

The Hawes-Cooper bill seeks to divest prison-made goods of their 
interstate character and to subject them to the law of the State into 
which such goods may be transported. 

Many years ago there were passed in 10 or 15 States acts requiring 
all goods made in penal institutions or produced by convict labor to be 
labeled “ Convict made” before being exposed for sale, and in addition 
to this most of these acts required that a merchant handling convict- 
made merchandise must first obtain a license from the secretary of 
state before he be permitted to sell such merchandise, and the cost of 
the license varied from $100 to $1,000 per year. In addition to this 
the merchants handling convict-made goods in some of these States were 
required to keep a list of the persons to whom such goods were sold, 
and to file such lists with the secretary of state. 

These acts applied to merchandise produced by convicts, whether in 
factory, on farm, in the dairy, or elsewhere. These acts were intended 
to make the selling of convict-made goods so burdensome and so expen- 
sive that no merchant could qualify to handle them. 

In several suits brought to test the constitutionality of these acts 
they were held unconstitutional, as in violation of the commerce clause 
of the Federal Constitution. 

However, these old acts in these 15 or 20 States are still on the 
statute books and have not been repealed. .The manifest purpose of the 
Hawes-Cooper bill is to revitalize these old acts and to make effective 
similar acts the passage of which is to be pressed in several of the 
States with the same purpose and effect as the earlier statutes—that is, 
to destroy as far as possible all market for produce or merchandise 
created by convict labor. 

If the Hawes-Cooper bill or any similar legislation is passed and 
held constitutional, each State might pass as unreasonable and as 
burdensome legislation affecting the sale of convict-made goods as the 
whims of any particular State legislature might dictate, with the result 
that the laws in all 48 States might differ very materially, so that any 
State producing or trying to sell its merchandise would have to know 
and comply with the law in 47 other different States. 

THE HAWES-COOPER BILL UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Under the Constitution of the United States the power to regulate 
commerce between the States is lodged exclusively in Congress, and 
Congress has no power to delegate to the several States the right to 
regulate commerce among themselves. 

The only right the several States have to interfere with or interrupt 
interstate commerce Is in the exercise of the police power reserved to 
the States when the interstate commerce is immoral or fraudulent in its 
nature or dangerous to the public health. 

The proponents of the Hawes-Cooper bill make no claim, and can not 
justly do so, that goods made by convicts are injurious to the morals 
or the health of the States. 

The proponents of the Hawes-Cooper bill contend that the pending 
legislation is a copy of the Wilson Act of August 8, 1890, which 
divested intoxicating liquors of their interstate character and subjected 
such shipments to the laws of the State into which they should be 
shipped. If you will read the Wilson Act, you will see that the pending 
bill is not a copy of it, but that the Wilson Act expressly provided 
“All fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquors, or liquids trans- 
ported into any State or Territory * „ shall upon arrival in such 
State or Territory be subject to the operation and effect of the laws 
of such State or Territory enacted in the exercise of its police powers.” 

We believe we express practically the unanimous opinion of prison 
wardens and prison boards in the United States in protesting against 
the passage of the pending bill, or any legislation that interferes with 
the respective States in handling their domestic prison problems, 

There are approximately 100,000 convicts in the United States, and 
not more than 50,000 of them are engaged in productive labor whose 
products are sold on the open market. It is estimated that the amount 
of goods produced by convicts and sold represents not more than one- 
twentieth of 1 per cent of the products of outside labor; the amount of 
the competition is infinitesimally small. 

We have the feeling that the pending bill was inspired by and its 
passage urged by a highly organized minority of manufacturers, who 
have adopted this method of stopping prison-made manufacture in only 
one or two lines. 

We have spent years in the effort to handle the penal problem of 
our respective States, and we hope that our earnest opposition to this 
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‘pin will arouse you to the seriousness of the situation which would 
result from its passage. 
Very respectfully, 

John Champlin, M. D., chairman State Public Welfare Committee, 
Providence, R. I.; C. A. Moffett, president Board of Admin- 
istration, Alabama; Hamp Draper, associate member Board 
of Administration, Alabama; L. M. Robinson, warden State 
penitentiary, Moundsville, W. Va.; D. M. Young, assistant 
superintendent State reformatory, Frankfort, Ky.; R. M. 
Youell, superintendent Virginia Penitentiary, Richmond, Va.; 
Henry K. W. Scott, warden State prison, Wethersfield, 
Conn.; Jno. B. Chilton, warden Kentucky Penitentiary, 
Eddyville, Ky.; J. W. Wheeler, warden State prison, Boise, 
Idaho; A. H. Harrison, director penal institution, Jefferson 
City, Mo.; Geo. Ross Pou, superintendent State prison, 
Raleigh, N. C.: A. F. Miles, superintendent Indiana Re- 
formatory, Pendleton, Ind.; Joseph E. Robinson, chairman 
Board of Charities and Correction, Frankfort, Ky.; Thos. P. 
Hallowell, warden Iowa State Prison, Fort Madison, Iowa; 
Ino. J. Hannon, president Board of Control, Madison, Wis. ; 
W. R. Bradford, director South Carolina Penitentiary, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; M. F. Conley, Commissioner of Prisons, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; A. H. Macaulay, director South Carolina Prison, 
Columbia, 8. C.; Oscar Lee, warden, Waupum, Wis.; Jno. L. 
Moorman, chairman Board Indiana Prison, Michigan City, 
Ind.; F. E. Lukens, Board of Prison Administration, Boise 
Idaho; Ralph Howard, superintendent Penal Farm, Green- 
castle, Ind.; Levin J. Chase, secretary Board of Trustees, 
New Hampshire; A. M. Scarborough, former president War- 
den's Association, Columbia, S. C.; A. L. Deniston, treasurer 
Board of Trustees, Michigan City, Ind.; H. M. Beard, super- 
intendent Kentucky Reformatorx, Frankfort, Ky.; Jas. N. 
Pearman, superintendent South Carolina Penitentiary, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; J. J. Sullivan, warden, Stillwater, Minn. ; 
J. S. Blitch, warden, Raiford, Fla.; Walter H. Daly, warden, 
Michigan City, Ind.; A. F. Roach, warden, Rawlings, Wyo. ; 
Jas. A. Lakin, chairman Prison Committee, Moundsville, 
W. Va.; J, N. Baumel, warden, Anamosa, Iowa; P. J. Brady, 
warden, Baltimore, Md.; J. I. Burnett, superintendent, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.; E. T. Westerfelt, Board of Control, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; Chas. E. Linscott, warden State Prison, How- 
ard, R. I.; W. T. Fenton, warden State Penitentiary, Lan- 
easter, Nebr.; M. M. Barnard, General Superintendent 
Penal Institutions, Washington, D. C.; A. W. Miller, super- 
intendent State Reformatory for Men, Lincoln, Nebr. ; Ralph 
II. Walker, warden State Prison, Windsor, Vt.; Wm. H. 
Dyer, Commissioner of Public Welfare, Montpelier, Vt. ; 
Harry H. Jackson, warden State Prison, Jackson, Mich. ; 
H. S. Thorpe, Board of Control, Nebraska; W. H. Daly, 
warden State Prison, Michigan City, Ind.; Margaret M. 
Elliot, superintendent Women's Prison, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
J. II. Strief, Board of Control, Des Moines, Iowa; C. H. 
Swendsin, chairman State Board of Control, Minnesota; 
L. H. Putnam, Director of State Institutions, Providence, 
R. I. 


Mr. BINGHAM also presented a petition of sundry postal 
employees of Willimantic, Conn., praying for the passage of 
Senate bill 1727, the so-called Dale retirement bill, for civil- 
service employees, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Waterbury 
and Wethersfield, in the State of Connecticut, praying for the 
adoption of the resolution (S. Res. 139) suggesting a further 
exchange of views relative to the World Court, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the Lions 
Club of Cheyenne and Marion Tanner Post, No. 29, American 
Legion, of Basin, in the State of Wyoming, favoring the pas- 
sage of legislation to provide for aided and directed settle- 
ment on Federal reclamation projects, which were referred to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 

Mr. COPELAND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Erie County, N. Y., praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented petitions of citizens 
of Boston, Holyoke, Hyde Park, Roxbury, Readville, Milton, 
Brighton, Dorchester, and Stoneham, and sundry other citizens, 
all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for the prompt pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and their widows, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented letters and telegrams in the nature of 
memorials from various business firms in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, remonstrating against the passage of Senate bill 3555, 
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the so-called McNary-Haugen farm relief bill, whith were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of petitions from 
Harold Howe, general secretary Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation; Mildred Nelson, president Young Women's Christian 
Association; W. C. Sampson, president Ministerial Union; Mrs. 
L. A. Olney, chairman International Institute Committee; May 
Case Marsh, executive secretary International Institute, all of 
Lowell; and from Lydia M. Chace, president Young Women's 
Christian Association, of New Bedford, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, praying for the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 
122, providing for the reuniting of families of alien declarants, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. McLEAN presented telegrams and letters in the nature 
of petitions from the Leagues of Women Voters of Farmington, 
Salisbury, Ridgefield, Wallingford, and Roxbury; the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Hartford; the Council of Jewish 
Women, of New Haven; the Woman’s Civil Club, of Riverside; 
the Connecicut Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Bris- 
tol; the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of Hartford; 
National Association of Letter Carriers, Branch No. 32, of 
Bridgeport; the Civic League, of New Britain; the Forum of 
State Normal School, of Danbury; Enfield Grange, No. 151, of 
Hazardyille; Theodore Ainsworth Greene, minister of the First 
Chureh of Christ, of New Britain; and of sundry citizens of 
Waterbury, Meriden, Torrington, Washington Depot, Newing- 
ton, Cromwell, and Hartford, all in the State of Connecticut, 
praying for the adoption of the resolution (S. Res. 139) sug- 
gesting a further exchange of views relative to, the World 
Court, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

FARM RELIEF 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I present a communication 
from Mr. J. C. Chase, of Orlando, Fla., with regard to pending 
Senate bill 1176 and House bill 7940, known as the McNary- 
Haugen farm relief bills. 

I desire to say that Mr. Chase is one of the largest growers 
and shippers of citrus fruits in the State of Florida. I ask that 
his communication may lie on the table and be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CHasp & Co., 
Orlando, Fla., April 7, 1928. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Hon, Park TRAMMELL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Senators: Referring to Senate bill 1176 and House bill 
7940, known as the McNary-Haugen farm relief bills. 

These bills might be good legislation and desirable for staple, unper- 
ishable goods, such as grain, corn, and cotton, but we consider they 
would be very unwise legislation for the perishable industry and would 
impose unreasonable and unjust penalties upon that industry. 

The bills provide for an advisory council and a revolving fund to 
provide for the control of any surplus of any agricultural commodity 
and to purchase or construct facilities for storage, sale, or disposition of 
such commodities. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables can not be, owing to their perishable 
nature, classed with staple crops, like wheat, corn, and cotton, and it 
seems to us an exception should be made to these commodities in 
treating with this legislation. 

Some fruits and vegetables are suitable for temporary storage, while 
others must go into immediate consumption. Some are suitable for 
export, while others must be sold on the domestic market. We do not 
feel that application of the principle outlined in these bills could be 
applied equitably. The best varieties and grades would, it seems to us, 
be compelled to bear the burden, and it might lead to encourage the 
slacker in the development of undesirable sizes and grades, 

We believe it will appear to you that any State that may produce 
products which can be sold largely within the State would be relieved 
from the taxation on its product, while Florida would have imposed a 
tax on such products as they produce, practically all of which move 
in interstate commerce. 

We respectfully urge, in the interest of the fruit and vegetable grow- 
ers of this State and of the South, that you endeavor to have these bills 
amended to exclude their application to fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Yours very truly, 


J. C. CHASE. 
Personal regards. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 2284) for the relief of 


Lucius Bell, reported adversely thereon and moved that the 
bill be indefinitely postponed, which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them each without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: : 

II. R. 1970. An act for the relief of Dennis W. Scott (Rept. 
No. 724) ; and 

II. R. 10564. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
grant and convey to the county of Warren a perpetual easement 
for public highway purposes over and upon a portion of the 
Vicksburg National Military Park in the State of Mississippi 
(Rept. No. 725). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (II. R. 1588) for the relief of Louis H. Harmon, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
726) thereon. 

Mr. BLEASE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them severally 
with an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 2463. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the pur- 
chase of a tract of land adjoining the United States target 
range at Auburn, Me.,“ approved May 19, 1926 (Rept. No. 727); 

H. R. 6152. An act for the relief of Cromwell L. Barsley 
(Rept. No. 728); and 

II. R. 8983. An act for the relief of William G. Beaty, de- 
ceased (Rept. No. 729). 

Mr. STEIWER, from*the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1646) for the relief of James M. E. 
Brown, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 730) thereon. 

Mr. WATERMAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2473) for the relief of Will J. Allen, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
731) thereon. 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them sey- 
erally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3776. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patents for lands held under color of title (Rept. No. 
732) 

S. 3824. An act to correct the descriptions of land comprising 
the Bryce Canyon National Park as contained in the act ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, entitled “An act to establish the Utah Na- 
tional Park in the State of Utah,” and the act approved Feb- 
ruary 25, 1928, entitled “An act to change the name of the 
Utah National Park, the establishment of which is provided for 
by the act of Congress approved June 7, 1924 (48 Stats. 593), to 
the Bryce Canyon National Park, and for other purposes” 
(Rept. No. 733) ; 

H. R. 7223. An act to add certain lands to the Gunnison Na- 
tional Forest, Colo. (Rept. No, 734); and 

H. R. 10038. An act for the relief of Wilford W. Caldwell 
(Rept. No. 735). 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon : 

H. R. 8744. An act to accept the cession by the State of Colo- 
rado of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced within 
the Mesa Verde National Park, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 736); 

H. R. 11685. An act to accept the cession by the State of Cali- 
fornia of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced within 
the Lassen Volcanic National Park, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 737); and 

II. R. 11023. An act to add certain lands to the Lassen Vol- 
canic National Park in the Sierra Nevada Mountains of the 
State of California (Rept. No. 738). 

Mr. CUTTING, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment anti submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 8724. An act granting certain lands to the city of Men- 
don, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply system 
of said city (Rept. No. 739) ; 

H. R. 8733. An act granting certain lands to the city of Boun- 
tiful, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply sys- 
tem of said city (Rept. No. 740); and 

H. R. 8734. An act granting certain lands to the city of Cen- 
terville, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply sys- 
tem of said city (Rept. No. 741). 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 3556) to insure ade- 
quate supplies of timber and other forest products for the 
people of the United States, to promote the full use for timber 
growing and other purposes of forest. lands in the United 
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States, including farm wood lots and those abandoned areas 
not suitable for agricultural production, and to secure the cor- 
relation and the most economical conduct of forest research in 
the Department of Agriculture, through research in reforesta- 
tion, timber growing, protection, utilization, forest economics, 
and related subjects, and for other purposes, reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No, 742) thereon. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon : 

H. R. 6990. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at the Pacific Branch, Soldiers’ Home, Los Angeles County, 
Calif., and for other purposes (Rept. No. 745); 

H. R. 9368. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to ex- 
change with the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. certain tracts of 
land situate in the city of Philadelphia, and State of Penn- 
Sylvania (Rept. No. 743), and 

H. R. 11762. An act to authorize an appropriation to com- 
plete construction at Fort Wadsworth, N. Y. (Rept. No. 744). 

Mr. BROOKHART, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8550) to amend the na- 
tional defense act, reported it with an amendment and sub 
mitted a report (No. 746) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Civil Service, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1995) placing certain employees of the 
Bureau of Prohibition in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 750) thereon. 

Mr. TYSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported adversely 
thereon. and moved that they be indefinitely postponed, which 
was agreed to: 

II. R. 2009. An act for the relief of James M. Pierce: and 

H. R. 3192. An act for the relief of John Costigan (Rept. 
No, 748). 

Mr. TYSON also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6431) for the relief of 
Lewis H. Easterly, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 749) thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7228) for the relief of 
Frederick Leininger, reported adversely thereon and moved 
that the bill be indefinitely postponed, which was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 

which was referred the bill (H. R. 2294) for the relief of 
George H. Gilbert, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 751) thereon. 
He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 3269) providing for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Army of Hunter Liggett and Robert L. Bullard, major 
generals, United States Army, retired, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 752) thereon. 

Mr. GEORGE also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported adversely 
thereon and moved that they be indefinitely postponed, which 
was agreed to: 

S. 3270. An act for the relief of Chester A. Boswell; and 

H. R. 4655. An act for the relief of David E. Goodwin. 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 475. An act to permit taxation of lands of homestead 
and desert-land entrymen under the reclamation act (Rept. No. 
753); and 

H. R. 852. An act authorizing the issuance of a certain patent 
(Rept. No. 754). 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3936) to regulate 
the practice of the healing art to protect the public health in 
the District of Columbia, reported it with amendments. and 
submitted a report (No. 755) thereon. 


VIEWS OF MINORITY ON BOULDER DAM BILL (REPT, NO. 592, PT. 2) 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I present the views of the 
minority on Senate bill 728, which is known as the Boulder 
Dam bill. I ask that these views may be printed and that 
the calendar indicate that the minority views have been 
presented. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re 
ported that on April 6, 1928, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the following enrolled bills: s 
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S. 1408. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Chesapeake Bay, and to fix the location of said 
bridge and 

S. 2549. An act providing for payment to the German Govern- 
ment of $461.59 in behalf of the heirs or representatives of the 
German nationals, John Adolf, Herman Pegel, Franz Lipfert, 
Albert Wittenburg, Karl Behr, and Hans Dechantsreiter. 


ROAD FROM ST. ELMO, TENN., TO ROSSVILLE, GA. 


Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, I report back favorably, without amendment, the bill 
(H. R. 5817) to provide for the paving of the Government road 
extending from St. Elmo, Tenn., to Rossyille, Ga., and I submit 
a report (No. 723) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I did not gather what the nature 
of the bill is. 

Mr. TYSON. I will state to the Senator from Washington 
that the bill, which has been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, proposes to appropriate $75,000 for the building of a 
military road, commencing at the foot of Lookout Mountain at 
St. Elmo, Tenn., to Rossville, Ga. The bill has been reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. JONES. Is this road entirely within a Government res- 
ervation or park? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The road belongs to the Government. 

Mr. JONES, And is it a military road in a military reserva- 
tion? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; it belongs to the Government abso- 
lutely. It connects the military reservation on Lookout Mountain 
with the military reservation at Fort Oglethorpe. The War De- 
pee and the Bureau of the Budget have both recommended 

and I believe it unanimously passed the House. The bill 
ro Herr that after the road is built it is to be turned over to 
the county, and the Government does not have to maintain it 
any longer. Seventy-five thousand dollars will not be enough 
to build the road, but the county of Hamilton will probably 
furnish the money necessary to complete it. This bill has the 
approval of the War Department, and, indeed, is in accordance 
with its usual policy in such cases. I hope there will be no 
objection, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the sum of $75,000, or so much of said sum 
as may be necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War, in paving the Government road 
commencing at the pike at the foot of Lookout Mountain at St. Elmo, 
Tenn., and extending to the Rossville Boulevard, at Rossville, Ga., in 
the length of 3; miles, known as the Hooker Road: Provided, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be expended until the States of Georgia 
and Tennessee, or the counties or municipalities thereof concerned, have 
obligated themselves in writing to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
War that they will accept title to and maintain said road under the 
provisions of the act approved March 8, 1925 (sec. 418, title 18, U. 8. 
C.), immediately upon the completion of such improvements as may 
be made under this appropriation. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 3940) granting certain public lands to the State of 
New Mexico for the use and benefit of the Eastern New Mexico 
Normal School, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 8941) for the relief of John Holly Wilkie; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 3942) for the relief of Maj, Charles F. Eddy; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

‘A bill (S. 3943) granting an increase of pension to Ella P. 
Rollins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 3945) to amend section 5 of the interstate commerce 
act, as amended; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 


Is there objection to the immediate 
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A bill (S. 3946) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Harding (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3947) to provide for the times and places for 
holding court for the eastern district of North Carolina; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 3948) for the relief of Herbert R. Cornforth; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 3949) to amend section 10 of an act entitled “An 
act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other pur- 
poses, approved December 29, 1916 (Public, No. 290, 64th Cong.) ; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 3950) for the relief of William S. Shacklette; and 

A bill (S. 3951) for the relief of Paymaster Charles Robert 
O’Leary, United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 3952) for the relief of Elisha H. Long; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3953) to extend the benefits of the employees’ 
compensation act of September 7, 1916, to David E. Jones; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3954) to quiet title in the heirs of Norbert Bou- 
dousquie to certain lands in Louisiana; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. MoNARY: 

A bill (S. 3955) to amend section 6 of the first deficiency 
act, fiseal year 1928; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

A bill (S. 3956) granting a pension to Simpson Wilson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NHELY: 

A bill (S. 3957) granting a pension to Agnes M. Carr (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. JONES (by request): 

A bill (S. 3958) to bring about the reclamation of logged-off, 
swamp, overflow, and arid unproductive lands, aid veterans, 
develop the Mississippi, St. Lawrence, Colorado, Columbia, and 
other rivers and harbors and sections of the country; improve 
home markets, provide airports, cold-storage plants, and fer- 
tilizers more economically, improve the agricultural resources 
and marketing facilities of districts, provide for the disposal of 
public lands, and to pledge credit of the Government, to assist 
public corporations organized under State laws, and create a 
Federal reclamation and development board; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3959) to amend section 8 of the food and drugs 

act, approved June 30, 1906, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 
A bill (S. 3960) to amend sections 726 and 727 of title 18, 
United States Code, with reference to Federal probation officers, 
and to add a new section thereto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3961) . un increase of pension to Della W. 
Lampson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3962) granting an increase of pension to Essie M. 
Horton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3963) for the relief of Mary Frances McConnell; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOULD: 

A bill (S. 3964) granting a pension to Cassie E. Spencer (witb 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3965) granting six months’ pay to Marjory Virginia 
Watson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3966) to prohibit the use of spray painting com- 
pressed-air machines in the Territories and possessions of the 
United States and the District of Columbia and in the perform- 
ance of public contracts, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3967) for the relief of Willie Sandlin; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3968) granting an increase of pension to Anna Heise 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3969) granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 
Murray (with accompanying papers); and 
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A bill (S. 8970) granting an increase of pension to Susan 
Robbins (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 3978) granting an increase of pension to Lavenia 
A. Drennen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 3974) granting an increase of pension to Emma 
Reser; and 

A bill (S. 3975) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Spilker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 125) authorizing the President 
of the United States to accept a monumental urn to be pre- 
sented by the Republic of Cuba and providing for its erection on 
an appropriate site on the public grounds in the city of Wush- 
ington, D. C.; to the Committee on the Library. 


MEDAL OF HONOR FOR CLARENCE D, CHAMBERLIN 


Mr. BROOKHART. I introduce a bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent, in the name of Congress, to present a medal of honor to 
Clarence D. Chamberlin, who conducted the first air flight with 
a passenger from the United States to Germany, an achieve- 
ment second only to that of Lindbergh. 

The bill (S. 3944) authorizing the President to present, in 
the name of Congress, a medal of honor to Clarence D. Chamber- 
lin was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


OORRUPT PRACTICES IN ELECTIONS 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD introduced a bill (S. 3971) to extend the 
Federal corrupt practices act to primary elections of Senators 
and Representatives, which was read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and, on 
request of Mr. Suipsteap, ordered to be printed in the Rwcorp, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That section 302 of Title III, Federal corrupt 
practices act, 1925 (43 Stat, 1070), defining the meaning of term 
“elections” in the provisions of sald act, be amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec, 302. When used in this title 

“(a) The term ‘election’ includes a primary, general, or special 
election, and, in the case of a Resident Commissioner from the Philip- 
pine Islands, an election by the Philippine Legislature.” 

Src, 2. This act shall be in force and effect from and after its 
passage. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD also introduced a bill (S. 3972) to prevent 
corrupt practices in the nomination and election of President 
and Vice President of the United States, which was read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, and, on request of Mr. Sutestmap, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 


Be is enacted, etoc., That whoever shall promise, offer, or give, or cause 
to be promised, offered, or given any money, office, job, or contract, 
or other thing of value to any person voting in the general election or 
voting as delegate in a national conyention to vote or withhold bis 
vote for or against any candidate for President or Vice President of 
the United States, or whoever solicits, accepts, or receives any money, 
office, job, contract, or other thing of value for his vote or for acting 
as delegate or alternate for such convention candidate for President or 
Vice President of the United States, shall be fined $1,000 or imprisoned 
for one year, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 2. That all candidates for nomination for President and Vice 
President of the United States shall file with the Secretary of the 
Senate an itemized list of campaign receipts, expenses, and disburse- 
ments 30 days before the national convention from which he seeks 
nomination and again the day before said convention meets; such filing 
to be made by the candidate in person or by his designated manager or 
committee or State or district committees. + 

Suc. 3. That all committees, organizations, individuals, or corpo- 
rations conducting voluntary and unsolicited, or solicited, publicity, 
or other political work for the political advancement of any an- 
nounced or unannounced candidate for nomination for President or 
Vice President, shall file with the Secretary of the Senate an itemized 
list of receipts, expenses, and disbursements, together with names of 
persons participating in such political work, such filing to be 30 days 
before and again the day before the national convention to which the 
name of such announced or unannounced candidate or candidates is 
to be presented. 


On request of Mr. Suirestreap, the bill (S. 3914) to prevent the 
use of Federal official patronage in elections and prohibit Fed- 
eral officeholders from misuse of positions of public trust for 
private and partisan ends, introduced by him ou April 4 (calen- 
dar day of April 5), 1928, and referred to the Committee on 
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Privileges and Elections, was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That no person holding an appointive office of 
trust or profit under the Government of the United States shall be 
officer, committeeman, delegate, or alternate of any political convention, 
primary, caucus, or other organization, having for its aim the nomina- 
tion or election of any candidate, avowed or unayowed, for President 
or Vice President of the United States, 

Sac, 2. Violation of section 1 hereof shall be a felony punishable by a 
fine of $1,000 and by loss of his official position and shall bar him from 
holding any office, elective or appointive, under the Government of the 
United States for a period of five years. 


AMENDMENT TO FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. WATERMAN submitted an amendment intended to he 
proposed by him to Senate bill 3555, the farm relief bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


ACCEPTANCE OF STATUE OF ANDREW JACKSON 


Mr. TYSON. On behalf of my colleague [Mr. McKecrar] 
and myself, I submit a resolution which I ask to have read, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 192), as follows: 


Resolved, That at 3 o'clock on April 16, 1928, exercises appropriate 
to the reception and acceptance from the State of Tennessee of the 
statue of Andrew Jackson, a former President of the United States, 
erected in Statuary Hall in the Capitol, be made the special order of 
the Senate. 


Mr. TYSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

Mr, CURTIS. What is the hour and the day named? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Three o'clock on Monday. 

Mr, TYSON. At 3 o'clock on Monday, April 16. 

Mr, CURTIS. A week from to-day? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; on Monday, April 16, at 3 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

Mr, TYSON, Mr. President, on behalf of my colleague [Mr. 
MoKetrar] and myself, I also submit a concurrent resolution, 
which I ask may lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Con. Res. 14) was read and ordered to lie 
on the table, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the statue of Andrew Jackson, presented by the State of Ten- 
nessee to be placed in Statuary Hall, is accepted in the name of the 
United States, and that the thanks of Congress be tendered to the 
State of- Tennessee for the contribution of the statue of one of the 
Nation's most eminent citizens, illustrious as a national hero and dis- 
tinguished as a President of the United States. 

Second. That a copy of these resolutions, suitably engrossed and 
duly authenticated, be transmitted to the Governor of the State of 
Tennessee, 


FEDERAL OFFICES IN GEORGIA 


Mr. GEORGE. On behalf of the senior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Harris] and myself I offer a resolution providing for an 
investigation into the barter of Federal offices in Georgia and 
the collection of money or other thing of value from those hold- 
ing Federal office. I ask that the resolution may be referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. The com- 
plaints reaching me relate to post offices and the appointment 
of postmasters rather than officers coming under the civil sery- 
ice. I have had no complaint with reference to the appointment 
of officers not in the Postal Service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to a 
question? 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. McKHLLAR, Does the resolution confine the investiga- 
tion to such officers in Georgia or does it cover all the States? 

Mr. GEORGE. It is confined to Georgia. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator desire immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not asking for immediate consideration 
of the resolution, because there are some matters which I wish 
to present to the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads in connection with the resolution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will not ask that the 
resolution be acted upon to-day, for I should like to offer an 
amendment to it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am asking that the resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, for the reason 
stated and because I wish to make some suggestions to that 
committee. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 193) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, as follows: 


Resolved, That a special committee of three Senators to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate is authorized and directed (1) to make 
a full and complete investigation of the barter of Federal offices in 
the State of Georgia, and particularly the facts with respect to any 
payment of money or anything of value, or promise to pay Money or 
anything of value, before, upon, or after the appointment, to party 
officials or organizations or their agents or representatives, for the 
purpose of influencing appointments to such offices, and (2) to report 
thereon to the Senate as soon as practicable, with such recommenda- 
tions for necessary legislation as it deems advisable. For the purposes 
of this resolution such committee is authorized to hold hearings, to sit 
and act at such times and places, to employ such experts and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistance, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, and to take such testi- 
mony, and make such expenditures, as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic service to report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses of such committee, 
which shall not exceed ——, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have an article from the 
Marine Journal relative to the work accomplished by the Ship- 
ping Board, written by John L. Bogert, which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Bocert Looks at Tun CREDIT Sipe or THE LEDGER FOR THE SHIPPING 
Boarp—ALL OF WHICH GOES TO SHOW THAT THE SHIPPING BOARD 
Is Nor ALWAYS THE VILLAIN OF THE PIECE AS MANY WovuLtp Hava 
Us BELIEVE, sur Has CONTRIBUTED SOME SOUND AND HIGHLY PRAC- 
TICAL AID TO THE PROBLEM OF PLACING THE AMERICAN FLAG ON THE 
Suas 

By John L. Bogert 
One hundred and sixty-three shipping lines handle the foreign trade of 

the United States, and of that number 26 lines belong to the United States 
Shipping Board and are served by 300 ships in actual commission and 
500 ships laid up but available for immediate use in emergencies. These 
300 ships are all that are left of the 2,500 vessels inherited from the 
World War. Owing to the stupidity of our maritime policy, they cost 
us up to and above $225 per deadweight ton and are worth to-day 
searcely $10 per deadweight ton. Tangible property, that cost us 
$3,500,000,000 10 years ago has shrunk 95 per cent. O triumphant 
democracy—when it comes to matters relating to the sea and foreign 
commerce, thy name is jackass! 


THE SCAPEGOAT 


And who has been made the scapegoat—and over whose head does 
the shifty opportunist, acting the rôle of political high priest, confess 
the maritime sins of the people and aim to send away into the wilder- 
ness of discredit forgetfulness? The United States Shipping Board. 

When the Shipping Board spends money building up trade routes 
that have never before seen a single steamship flying the American 
flag, they are dubbed wastrels, and when they attempt to save for the 
Nation all they possibly can in disposing of the junk left on their 
hands, they are accused of trying to perpetuate Government operation 
of ships. As a matter of fact—and to give the devil his dues—the 
Shipping Board has cost the American people nothing. For every dol- 
lar of deficit their operation in foreign service has shown, they have 
saved the American exporter and importer $2 and possibly $3 and in 
some cases $4, 

How do we get that saving stuff? Right here: 

SOME ENLIGHTENING FIGURES 


Last year the foreign trade of the United States was as follows: 


„ TT NIN Deeper te , 864, 805, 773 
Imports — — — —— ti: 184, 398, 182 
TONY MERU taser ESSES H eels ES 


Many years ago Mulhall, the great British statistician, stated that 
the average of all ocean freights bore a nearly fixed ratio to the actual 
value of the cargoes themselves. Now while Mulhall's figures and per- 
centages are only of historic interest to-day—since the cost of trans- 
portation on the sea as well as on land tends constantly to sink—there 
is no great error involved in the assumption that ocean freights will 
average about 8 per cent of the value of the cargoes. In other words, 
our foreign commerce probably paid last year a freight bill of about 
$720,000,000. 

THE FREIGHT-RATE PRINCIPLE 
It is a well-known fact that the principle upon which freight rates 
are fixed is all the traffic will bear. Even in the early days: when our 
sailing ships were supreme, it was nothing unusual for a ship to clear 
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porters can hark back to the early days of the World War, when we 
had not yet entered “to make the elections safe for Democrats "—that 
ocean freight rates were high enough to justify enormous prices for 
superannuated tonnage of all kinds. So on more than one occasion 
in our history foreign freight rates have gone kiting. 


A STABILIZING FACTOR 


Since the war the United States Shipping Board has been the great 
steadying factor in the matter of foreign freight rates, performing 
on the seas the same service rendered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on land. 

Five times within a few years foreign steamship owners have been 
compelled to revise their freight rates on important commodities down- 
ward, and in several instances the downward revision was drastic. 

In 1924 we imported Egyptian cotton to the value of $22,954,000. 
What happened in this case is a conspicuous example. Again, when we 
sent $50,000,000 worth of food and supplies to the starving Russians 
the foreign steamship owners were prevented from getting a generous 
rake-off by the United States Shipping Board. Precisely the same thing 
occurred when our miners were on strike and Welsh coal had to be 
brought from Great Britain. With the situation reversed and British 
customers unable to use British coal because of closed mines, the 
Shipping Board ships saved many a dollar for our coal exporters. Re- 
cently we have been reading in the newspapers how the Shipping Board 
has again compelled the foreign shipowner to moderate his demands in 
the case of Indian jute. 

WHAT WOULD HAPPEN? 


These five separate and distinct instances are pretty good proof that 
should the Shipping Board and its ships be eliminated from participa- 
tion in ocean carrying, our ocean freight rates would be at least 10 
per cent greater than they now rule. In this connection it is well to 
bear in mind that it has been nothing unusual in the past for shipping 
conferences to raise or lower rates 20 per cent. Even 10 per cent of 
$720,000,000—our foreign commerce freight bill for last year—is 
$72,000,000! And so, in preventing the foreign shipowner from raising 
freight rates on American goods, whether for export or import, by the 
small amount of 10 per cent, the Shipping Board last year saved the 
American people $72,000,000, 

This comfortable amount—$72,000,000—on the credit side of the 
ledger looks pretty good to the taxpayer as an off-set to the $18,000,000 
spent by the Government in maintaining essential trade routes that 
have not yet grown sufficiently profitable to induce private American 
capital to take them over. 


PROTECTING FREIGHT RATES 


Remember there is as yet no international commerce commission to 
fix ocean freight rates, and the United States Shipping Board is the 
only body with the power and the “guis” to see that our foreign 
trade is not unduly preyed upon by the foreign shipowner, who is 
patriotically interested in helping his nationals in competition with 
America for foreign markets. 

Under the fostering care and ministering services of the Shipping 
Board our foreign trade has grown in a very few years in value from 
$6,000,000,000 to $9,000,000,000. Moreover, American ship operators 
are bound to turn into American shipowners as our trade routes become 
more and more stabilized. 

Two-thirds of all the original Shipping Board ships already sold— 
and among them some of the very best ships we had—have been sold 
to private American owners way below the price war it would cost. 
to replace them, 

Wherein has the Shipping Board failed to offer every practical oS 
ducement for private ownership and operation? 

In the last analysis, the whole question is up to Congress. Without 
some kind of Government assistance—and this may take multivarious 
forms—no sane banker will lend a nickel to a shipowner proposing to 
face the competition offered by the foreigner in overseas trade. Amer- 
ican ship operators are training a body of young Americans for the 
white-collar jobs of the shipping business, and American engine room, 
fireroom, and deck crews are being kept at sea instead of on land. 

Surely the United States Shipping Board deserves some words of 
appreciation for the way in which they have handled an exceedingly 
difficuit situation. It is open to question whether any of us could 
have done any better loaded down with a lot of war-time-built ships— 
ships that were built in some instances with the help of puny clerks, 
insurance salesmen, second-story dips, pugilists, baseball players, and 
even rabbis. 

In another article I may possibly be able to point out why a 0.78 
or 0.80 block coefficient ship is not a desirable piece of floating equip- 
ment to run on routes where the skipper is shouting for 13-knot ships, 


LIVING CONFEDERATE PRINCIPLES 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, 63 years ago to-day, two gen- 
erals met at the courthouse in Appomattox, Va., and exchanged 
greetings. I ask to haye printed in the Recorp a copy of a 
speech delivered by Hon. Lloyd T. Everett at the Confederate 
veterans’ reunion in this city on February 10, 1914. 


her entire first cost in one voyage, and American exporters and im- The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


à 
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The speech is as follows: 
LIVING CONFEDERATE PrRINCIPLES—A HERITAGE For ALL TIME 


(An address delivered by Lloyd T. Everett, of Washington Camp, No. 
805, Sons of Confederate Veterans, at the reception by the camp to 
the Confederate veterans of Washington, D. C., and vicinity, February 
10, 1914. Revised. Copyright, 1915, by Lloyd T. Everett.) 


“*puTY' IS THE SUBLIMEST WORD IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ” 


Mr. Commandant, Mr, Toastmaster, veterans, and comrades, we often 
hear it said that the glory of the Confederate soldier is imperishable and 
immortal; that his valor and devotion to duty have won for him a name 
and a fame that sball never die. 

That is true. History shows us no equal to the splendid blend of 
physical and moral courage and long-sustained fortitude of the half- 
starved legions of Lee—certainly no superior. And while, to use a 
homely phrase, every tub must stand upon its own bottom, while each 
man must win for himself by his own worth his standing in the com- 
munity, yet I prize as a priceless treasure the proud fact that I am the 
son of a Confederate soldier, Nor is this merely a matter of pride 
or of accidental honor to me. It is a very real incentive to look well 
to my own course and conduct in order that I may hand on untarnished 
the shining legacy that was bequeathed to me. 

Duty is the sublimest word in the English language is a maxim 
that has been widely credited to our peerless Lee, although incorrectly 
so according to respectable authority. But in any event the senti- 
ment is well worthy of General Lee, whose own life, publie and private, 
was a superb illustration of the truth of the sublime epigram, And so 
unswerving and unfaltering devotion to duty is the glorious heritage 
which we Sons of Confederate Veterans, as sons of Confederate veterans, 
haye acquired by reason of our lineage. 

But it is not of the courage, valor, and endurance of the Confed- 
erate soldier that I wish particularly to speak on this occasion. Those 
cardinal virtues of Dixie's defenders have been extolled a thousand times 
over by tongues more finent than mine. Nor is it my purpose to vin- 
dicate the course of the peoples of the Southern States in asserting 
and striving at all costs to maintain their independence under the 
exigencies of the particular crisis of 1860-61. The world is already 
coming to know, as we have always known, that we need no such 
vindication ; that our open record is its own vindication, 

No; it is another phase of what we may call the Confederate sub- 
ject which I wish here to discuss, a phase which, it seems to me, has 
been too little featured and, I fear, too little recognized, even by our 
own chroniclers and adyocates. And yet to my mind upon the general 
recognition of it depends the true progress of our own people, nay, of 
free government, and hence of civilization itself. And that phase or 
aspect of the general subject is this: The absolute soundness of the 
principles upon which the Southern Confederacy was bottomed; not 
merely the rightfulness of our stand for political independence under the 
peculiar circumstances of that time but the everlasting verity of the 
political and institutional ideals underlying our action; ideals vital 
and essential to all ages and climes as a goal toward which to press 
if the world is to have true liberty with progress. 

For eur Confederate war—our second war for independence Stone- 
wall Jackson called it—was not a mere abortive revolution. We of 
the Southern States stood for great and fundamental principles of gov- 
ernment, principles that meant and that still mean much for the 
advancement of free institutions and of human happiness. 

And just as the valor of the Confederate soldier and the untold hero- 
ism of the Confederate woman are immortal, so with this larger view 
of the subject in mind I take a theme for consideration here and name 
it “ Living Confederate principles—A heritage for all time.” 


AN ERA OF GOOD FEELING 


The present is a time of peace and good will, of broad and tolerant 
sentiment, of generous: breadth of view; in a word, it is an era of 
good feeling between the various sections of these United States. 

Just now there is rolling past us the semicentenary of the war for 
southern independence—the Civil War—the War between the States or 
the sections—the War of the Rebellion (whether by the North or the 
South we need not here inquire)—call it what one will, everyone knows 
to what we here refer; that mighty clash of arms which to many of us 
is still most commonly referred to as, simply, the war. On every hand, 
to judge from the newspapers, are daily evidences of amity and cordiality 
between the gray and the blue; of honor accorded brave men by brave 
men. And in July, 1913, at Gettysburg, there was formally and finally 
buried—let us see, was it the twenty-seventh time, or the hundred and 
twenty-seventh time since the war with Spain?—‘ the last vestige of 
sectionalism.”* And when I see and hear all this, I am glad. For then 
I may claim the right to a respectful hearing on my chosen theme, 
even though certain views I hold regarding the war, its causes, its 
conduct, and its consequences may differ widely from those prevalent in 
the North, and even from those sometimes found in the South. 

Nor is this era of good feeling confined to America. Just now a 
son of Virginia amd of a Confederate veteran sits in the White House, 
and a grandson of Virginia is the premier of the Cabinet. From these 
two men of southern stock now at the helm of the ship of state has 
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gone forth to all the world the message from this mighty Nation, Peace 
on earth, good will to men; not good will to men on earth from God 
in heaven, as on that Christmas morn 19 centuries ago, but peace on 
earth from men to men—in truth, a clarion call from a strong nation 
to the other nations of the earth, strong and weak alike; a call to 
these other nations to recognize as never before the brotherhood of man 
under the fatherhood of God, as it is sometimes expressed. Under the 
Bryan peace plan, if adopted, a long step forward will have been taken 
toward that happy era when “they shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.“ 

This means a turning from the forum of force to the rule of reason; 
a substitution of calm argument or impartial arbitration for the dread 
arbitrament of war. Yea, veterans and descendants of the gray, it 
means a turning from the principles and practices of Lincoln and the 
North; it means the coming triumph of the underlying principles of the 
Confederate States of America. 


THE CONFEDERACY’S PEACEABLE APPEAL 


I know that it is often said that the Southern States appealed to 
the sword in their controversy with the Northern States. I am here to 
challenge that allegation, to absolutely deny its truth. And I can 
prove my contention from the record, and prove it to the verge of 
demonstration. That record shows that the South did not choose the 
arbitrament of the sword; it does show that she resorted to secession as 
the last hope of peace with honor. 

Ours is preeminently a race of peace and progress through the chan- 
nels of self-government. The history of our ancestors for a thousand 
years and more will sustain the truth of this claim. True, it is a 
history of internecine war, often, but largely so because it is the life 
story of men, and of many generations of men, who prized peace and 
order so highly that they were ever ready, if need be, to fight for it. 
Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Petition of Right, the Revolution 
of 1688, the act of settlement—these are some of the monuments that 
mark the achievements of this orderly yet militant race. And these men 
laid the cornerstone of their structure in local self-government as the 
truest safeguard for an oppressed minority, and thus surest bulwark 
for political liberty itself. Yes; local self-government, or home rule, 
is of the very warp and woof of our institutions. 

These salutary political principles, these racial characteristics were 
transplanted also to the kindly soil of the New World when a greater 
Britain was planted here. 

It was in support of these principles that our Revolutionary sires 
protested against the unconstitutional stamp acts and similar taxation 
measures of England oppressive of the American minority, in the efforts 
of the mother country to recuperate for the expenses of the French and 
Indian War. At first they sought a peaceable remedy in the form of 
remonstrances, resolutions, and the like. When they found that these 
availed them not they then reluctantly accepted the gauge of battle 
flung in their faces by their haughty oppressors across the seas. Even 
after actual war was raging, these American patriots of British stock 
still indulged the fatuous dream of an unbroken British union and 
sought to wage their fight under the British Crown and as nearly 
as possible under the British flag. As he himself afterward declared, 
George Washington, when he took command of the rebel forces under 
authority from the Continental Congress, “abhorred the idea of inde- 
pendence.” 


THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED 


But the logic of events soon brought forth the instrument officially 
entitled “The unanimous Declaration of the thirteen united States of 
America.” (And, by the way, Declaration is written with a big 
D, united States with a little u and a capital S.) This immortal decla- 
ration laid down the fundamental doctrine that— 

“ Governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; that, whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it and to institute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in such form 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness.” 

This, our first war for independence, was successful. About the close 
of it these 13 independent republics formed a closer union among 
themselves, under what was known as the Articles of Confederation. 
This becoming unsatisfactory after a very few years, most of the con- 
stituent States seceded (which at the time was denounced by a few as 
unconstitutional and a breach of faith), and these seceding States, 
11 in number, formed a new union under the Federal Constitution 
that was framed in 1787 and went into operation between these 11 
States March 4, 1789. Afterwards the two remaining States of the old 
union—North Carolina and Rhode Island—also acceded to the new 
instrument. 

As is well known, this new union was regarded with great jealousy 
and scrutinized very closely by a number of the continental fathera, 
the immortal Patrick Henry, the firebrand of the Revolution, and George 
Mason, author of the great Bill of Rights of Virginia, among the num- 
ber. As just seen, political independence from the despotic central 


power of Britain had been gained by the assertion and maintenance of 
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the right to change oppressive governments. But this struggle was 
won by force of arms and at the cost of much bloodshed; and the prin- 
ciple of the right to alter oppressive governments thus asserted in the 
Declaration of Independence might be construed, it was feared, to mean 
merely the right of revolution, and so the people of some of the United 
States, if thereafter oppressed by the central government to be ereated 
under the new Contitution might be left the right of separation, in self- 
defense, only by force of arms. And thus we would have progressed no 
whither in our supposed upward and onward march in the path of just 
and orderly self-government. Wherefore several of the States—Vir- 
ginia, New York, and Rhode Island—in acceding to the new Constitu- 
tion expressly reserved the right to peaceably withdraw or secede should 
they thereafter find it necessary to their happiness to do so. 


MINORITY PROTECTION 


This was an important advance in self-government and a further safe- 
guard for the minority. The protection of the minority, be it remem- 
bered, was a primary object in the framing of the Federal Constitution, 
as stated at the time by James Madison, who is called the Father of the 
Constitution. 

In the Virginian convention that ratified the Constitution of the 
United States, Delegate James Madison declared: 

“But, on a candid examination of history, we shall find that 
turbulence, violence, and abuse of power by the majority trampling 
on the rights of the minority, have produced factions and commotions 
which, in republics, have more frequently than any other cause produced 
despotism. * * * Jf we consider the peculiar situation of the 
United States, and what are the sources of that diversity of sentiment 
which pervades its [sic] inhabitants, we shall find great danger to fear 
that the same causes may terminate here in the same fatal effects which 
they produced in those republics. This danger ought to be wisely 
guarded against.” 

Madison advocated the adoption of the Constitution as affording the 
needed protection to the minority. 

COERCION VOTED DOWN IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 

Remember that: The Constitution of the United States was framed 
and adopted, the union of the States thereunder was formed, for the 
peaceable protection of the minority against the oppressions of the 
majority. And mark this: It was proposed by some to embody in the 
Constitution a power to coerce States that might refuse to obey the 
laws of Congress. Madison (still the father of the Constitution) said 
this would mean war; and the proposal was voted down. 

Well, time went on. Sectional differences and jealousies speedily 
developed between the Southern and the Northern States. Under Jeffer- 
son, a southern President, the great trans-Mississippi Territory of 
Louisiana was bought from Napoleon, in 1803; and thereby the area of 
the United States was approximately doubled. New England thought 
that this would strengthen the South at the expense of the North. 
Accordingly, New England threatened secession, 

New England was at this time a commercial or seafaring country, 
and had as yet few manufactures. The embargo law of Jefferson’s 
second administration was unpopular in this sea-trading New England, 
and again loud mutterings of secessionist purposes were heard up 
there. The State of Louisiana was admitted in 1812, despite the 
celebrated threat of Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, on the floor of 
Congress in 1811, that such admission of a new Southern State from a 
part of the Louisiana Purchase would constitute adequate cause for 
secession by some of the Northern States, “amicably if they can, 
violently if they must.” 

But conditions soon changed. The War of 1812 cut us off from 
Europe, whence we had theretofore obtained most of our manufactured 
goods; and New England, her sea trade interrupted by the war, with 
commendable energy and enterprise now began to manufacture. During 
this war the famous Hartford Convention, of New England, met with 
a large-sized list toward secession. After the war New England 
and the North generally began to find the Union a good thing for 
them; it furnished a free market—the Southern States—for buying 
the manufacturers’ raw materials; it furnished a “ protec’ market 
still largely the Southern States — for selling the manufactured goods. 

A FIRE BELL IN THE NIGHT 

But New England and the rest of the North were still painfully 
jealous of new Southern and Western or Southwestern States. They 
opposed the admission of Missourl, 1819, and now first raised seriously 
the question of negro slavery as a sectional issue. Thomas Jefferson 
was himself, like many other Southerners, in favor of the abolition 
of slavery; a peaceable abolition. But he could see further into the 
future than could most men. So now, when this Missouri-slavery issue 
was raised by New England and the North, for the purpose of keeping 
the new lands of the West for themselves as against the South, the 
aged Jefferson wrote that it roused him as a fire bell in the night, 
and portended a disastrous sectional struggle. 

But to return to the tariff. The tariff question, as a serious sectional 
issue, first came to a head about 1830. Having once gotten hold of the 
nursing bottle of “ protection,” so called, in 1816 and 1820, New England 
and the North cried ever for more. The tariff of 1820 was followed by 
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that of 1824, and that in turn by the “tariff of abominations” in 
1828. These were sectional measures, and the South felt herself being 
oppressed and impoverished by the combined northern and northwestern 
majority. The tariff act of 1832 was of the same stripe as its predeces- 
sors. Out of this situation came the nullification crisis of 1830-1833. 

Early in 1830 occurred the memorable debate in the Senate of the 
United States between Robert Y. Hayne, of South Carolina, and Daniel 
Webster, of Massachusetts. Just three years later, early in 1833, a 
similar debate took place between the same Mr. Webster on one side and, 
on the other side, Hayne's successor in the Senate, the immortal John 
C. Calhoun. Hayne and Calhoun were the champions of the South in 
the pending sectional controversy; Webster, of the North. In these 
debates Webster is said to have “shotted every gun” that was fired 
for the North in the great war of 30 years later. If this be so, 
careful attention is due to this Titans“ war, this battle of the forensic 
giants, and to the great constitutional and institutional arguments then 
advanced, 

The immediate issue was the tariff. The Southern States, and espe- 
cially South Carolina, contended that the existing tariff laws were 
devised for protecting Northern manufacturers, and so imposed a sec- 
tional burden upon the agricultural South; they contended, further, 
that there was no warrant for anything more than a revenue tariff; 
that a tariff for “ protection,” as it is called, was utterly unconstitu- 
tional. 

Whether the South was correct on these two points, viz, the inju- 
rious effects of a “ protective” tariff at that time, upon the South, and 
the unconstitutionality of such a tariff—with these two questions we 
are not here concerned. But from this starting point the debates ranged 
out and covered other two questions which do here concern us. And 
these are, first, How are disputed questions of constitutionality, arising 
between States or groups of States in the Union, to be determined? 
Second, the nature of the union, whether a union of States as States, 
or of the American people in one aggregate mass. To take these up 
briefly, in inverse order to that just given: 

Calhoun introduced in the Senate a series of resolutions, three in 
number, which are well worth the careful study of every student of 
republican institutions, every lover of human freedom. These resolu- 
tions recited the strictly Federal character, under the Constitution 
of 1787-1789, of the Union of American States; with the resultant right, 
to the States, “of judging, in the last resort, as to the extent of the 
powers delegated” to the central Government and, consequently, of 
those reserved to the several States, and that action by the central 
Government based upon the contrary assumption must inevitably tend 
to undue consolidation and to “ the loss of liberty itself.” 


“WE THE PEOPLE” 


Webster vehemently attacked these resolutions. His argument may 
be thus epitomized, largely in his own words: How can any man 
get over the words of the preamble to the Constitution itself, We the 
people of the United States * * * do ordain and establish this 
Constitution“; that these words forbid the turning of the instrument 
into a mere compact between sovereign States; that, in framing and 
putting into operation the Constitution of the United States, “a 
change had been made from a confederacy of States to a different 
system, * * * a Constitution for a Natienal Government”; that 
“accession, as a word applied to political associations, implies coming 
Into a league, treaty, or confederacy, by one hitherto a stranger to it“; 
that, “in establishing the present Government” (i. e., the Government 
of the United States as it stood in Webster’s time) the “ people of the 
United States * * do not say that they accede to a league, but 
they declare that they ordain and establish a Constitution, * * * 
some of them employing the * * * words ‘assented to’ and 
‘adopted,’ but all of them ‘ratifying’”; that “the Constitution of the 
United States is not a league, confederacy, or compact between the 
people of the several States in their sovereign capacities"; that the 
natural converse of accession is secession.” 

Note the several test words here: Confederacy, constitution, national, 
compact, and accede. 

As to every one of them Webster was wrong, as may be shown from 
the debates and official documents accompanying and preceding the 
framing and adoption of the Federal Constitution. We have not the 
time to examine fully into all these test words here. To one or two of 
these words let us devote a few sentences. 

First, then, as to the phrase, We the people of the United States.“ 
The preamble to the Federal Constitution does use this expression. 
But Article VII of the instrument itself provides that “The ratifica- 
tion of the conventions of nine States shall be sufficient for the estab- 
lishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the same.” 
Mark you these most significant words, between the States.“ It is not 
provided that the ratification of this Constitution by a prescribed ma- 
jority of the whole people of the then existing United States under the 
Articles of Confederation shall establish it over the whole people of 
all those United States (a provision that would have been an utter 
nullity, for stubborn historical reasons), but that its ratification by a 
certain number of the States shall establish it between—not over, but 
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between those particular States, and none others, unless and until 
such others shall also ratify, each for itself. 

Bearing in mind this Article VII of the Federal Constitution, the 
preamble becomes plain, A cardinal canon of construction is, that if 
possible all the parts of a written instrument shall be so construed as 
to be harmonious with each other. The “ people of the United States,” 
then, bere means the people—or peoples—of those several distinct 
States which may elect to establish the proposed constitution be- 
tween themselyes. And, indeed, this Constitution of 1787, and the 
Union under it, first went into effect between 11 of the States only, 
as we have remarked above; North Carolina and Rhode Island remain- 
ing separate and independent Republics until, after President Washing- 
ton's inauguration, they chose, each for itself, to come into the new 
Union or Confederacy. 

So we see that Mr. Webster's centralist construction of the word 
or phrase, the people,“ as used in the Constitution, falls to the ground. 

But again Webster denies that the States acceded to the Constitu- 
tion; and mark well his daring and all-important admission that “ the 
natural converse of accession is secession,” 

Now. it so happens that this word accede, or its derivative acces- 
sion, which he thus spurns, is found in the very sense which he denies 
to it over and over again in the debates of those who framed and 
adopted the Constitution ; and at least once in the course of the official 
documents pertaining to its adoption; over and over again I say, or 
some forty times by actual count, either certainly or probably in this 
sense and more than twenty times unquestionably so. To give but 
three instances here: 

James Madison said, in the Virginian convention of 1788 that debated 
and, by a close majority, ratified the system for Virginia: “ Sup- 
pose eight States only should ratify and Virginia should propose cer- 
tain alterations as the previous condition of her accession.” In the 
North Carolina State convention Governor Johnston said: “We are 
not to form a constitution, but to say whether we—i. e., the people of 
North Carolina—shall adopt a constitution to which 10 States have al- 
ready acceded.” And the ratifying convention of New York—of which 
Alexander Hamilton was a member—prepared by unanimous order a cir- 
cular letter containing this language: Our attachment to our 
sister States and the confidence we repose in them can not be more 
forcibly demonstrated than by acceding to a government which many 
of us think very imperfect.” 

Webster was right; “secession is the converse of accession.” More- 
over, as we have seen above, at least three States—Virginila, Rhode 
Island, and New York-—in their formal acts of ratification of the 
Federal Constitution expressly and explicitly reserved this right of 
secession or peaceable withdrawal; a fact now well known and now 
generally acknowledged by South and North alike. 

But another question asked in those debates of the early thirties 
was, as stated above, How shall disputed questions of constitutional 
rights and powers to be decided? By the Federal Supreme Court, said 
Webster, so as to bind even sovereign States, and in all cases. 

“No,” said South Carolina, in substance, speaking through Hayne and 
Calhoun, “ the Constitution of the United States empowers the Federal 
Supreme Court to decide only ‘ all cases in law and equity arising under 
this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made 
* © under their authority. That is the language of the Consti- 
tution: “all cases in law and equity.” And questions of sovereignty, 
argued South Carolina, come not within the scope of cases in law and 
equity, which are limited, by the well-known common-law use of the 
term, to an altogether different class of cases. The historical correct- 
ness of this contention of South Carolina's is supported by James Madi- 
son in his journal of the Constitutional Convention. Madison, the re- 
porter, says of himself, the delegate: 

“ALL CASES IN LAW AND EQUITY ” 


“James Madison doubted whether it was not going too far to extend 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Supreme Court generally to cases arising 
under the Constitution, and whether it ought not to be limited to cases 
of a judiciary nature.” (The contention of Hayne and Calhoun exactly.) 
“The right of expounding the Constitution in cases not of this nature 
ought not to be given to that department. 

“The [pending] motion of Doctor Johnson was agreed to nem. con., 
it being generally supposed that the jurisdiction given was construc- 
tively limited to cases of a judiciary nature.“ As if to clinch the 
matter beyond a peradventure, the words “in law and equity” were 
afterward inserted into the jurisdiction clause here discussed. 

(Just a word here as to the man here quoted as authority, James 
Madison, of Virginia, “ father of the Constitution.” From the standpoint 
of a constitutional constructionist, Madison's career was somewhat that 
of a pendulum. Rather centralistic at the time of the general conven- 
tion of 1787 that framed the Constitution and submitted it to the States 
for ratification or rejection—certainly moderately so, as disclosed by his 
own utterances from time to time in the debates of that convention, a 
very few years later he became Jefferson's own right-hand man in 
opposing the radically centralistic trend of the Adams administration ; in 
his old age, and at the time of the nullification crisis which we are now 
discussing, he seems to have reverted toward his earlier position, As 
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a centralist, then, at the time he took part in and reported the debates 
of the General Constitutional Convention of 1787, whatever Madison 
noted down of a contrary tendency is deserving of special attention and 
weight.) 

But if not the Federal Supreme Court, then what tribunal, inquired 
Webster and the North, is to decide these disputed questions of bover- 
eignty and of constitutional powers? The answer was ready to hand: 
Not to the Federal Supreme Court, itself but a component part of the 
created central government, where three men (a majority of a quorum 
of the court), and they political appointees, may have the deciding voice, 
must a sovereign creator State submit questions affecting her sovereign 
powers. She herself will decide it pending an appeal, in the true spirit 
of Magna Charta, to the judgment of her peers, her sister sovereign 
creator States in general convention assembled. This contention had 
had the support of Thomas Jefferson in 1821, as quoted by Hayne: 
It is a fatal heresy to suppose that either our State governments are 
superior to the Federal or the Federal to the State; neither is authorized 
literally to decide what belongs to itself, or its copartner in government, 
in differences between their different sets of public servants; the appeal 
is to neither, but to their employers peaceably assembled by their repre- 
sentatives in convention.” More than 20 years before this utterance 
Jefferson had embodied this same principle in his draft of the famous 
Kentucky resolutions. Again, Jefferson wrote; “This peaceable and 
legitimate resource, a general convention of the States, to which 
we are in the habit of implicit obedience, superseding all appeal to 
force, and being always within our reach, shows a precious principle of 
self-preservation in our composition 
Mark this: Jefferson says that in this plan of a general convention of 
the States to decide such mooted questions of constitutional construction 
and governmental powers is found a peaceable settlement of vexing 
political and sectional problems. This was precisely Carolina's plea in 
1830-1833. f 

Right or wrong, thundered President Jackson, these Federal laws 
must be obeyed unless and until repealed by the same power—Con- 
gress—that enacted them, or unless and until declared unconstitutional 
by the Federal Supreme Court; and if not voluntarily obeyed, then 
obedience shall be enforced by the fratricidal sword. To like effect 
argued Webster. You have the right, said he, to resist laws deemed 
oppressive, if you so please—but it is the right of revolution, no more; 
justifiable only if successful, and if not successful, subject to the dread 
penalties of high treason. 


POWER VERSUS LIBERTY 


Ours is a constitutional remedy, Hayne replied, and a peaceable one. 
(a) The right of revolution exists independently of the Constitution. 
That instrument expressly declares that all powers not delegated to 
the central government remain to the several States, or the people; 
that is, to the people of those several States. This power of deciding 
the constitutionality or the unconstitutionality of laws of Congress, be- 
ing not given in the Constitution either to Congress or to the Federal 
Supreme Court, remains to the several States. Ours is a peaceable 
remedy—uniess you of the North force on us the issue of war. And 
only if honor with peace within the Union be found no longer possible, 
then will we exercise that other peaceable remedy of secession or with- 
drawal from the partnership of States in order that, like Abraham and 
Lot of old, we may dwell apart in peace, rather than remain together in 
dissension. And if you, like George III, still pursue us with hostile 
intent and the sword be drawn, then upon you of the North, not upon 
us, must the awful responsibility rest. 

For answer to this plea of peace by South Carolina, Jackson, Web- 
ster, and the North passed the Force Bill, as it was called, of 1833; a 
bill providing for the enforcement of the tariff laws, if need be, by 
force of arms. But at the same time, in view of South Carolina's de- 
termined front, and signs of growing support for her from other South- 
ern States, Jackson and Congress passed also the Clay compromise bill 
scaling down the tariff to meet Carolina's demands. 

So ended the matter for the time. The sword was threatened but 
not drawn, and South Carolina’s peaceable remedy for an oppressed 
sectional minority prevailed. And mark this: State nullification or 
State veto, as here preached by Hayne and Calhoun and practiced by 
their native State, was a qualified nullification only, a fact too often 
entirely overlooked ; an interposition of the State's sovereignty pending 
an appeal to a three-fourths decision of the Confederated States in 
general convention, It was, in effect, a Federal referendum (b). It 
was strictly conservative of true constitutional principles. For, let us 
repeat, a prime object of the Federal Constitution was the protection 
of the rights of the minority. 

This struggle of the early thirties of the nineteenth century was, 
as Calhoun averred at the time, a contest between power, or the 
North, and liberty, or the South. Calhoun drew a close. parallel be- 
tween that contest and that other of 1776, with Northern unjust taxa- 
tion of the South in 1833 bearing a marked analogy to the British un- 
just taxation of the American Colonies in 1776. 

THE GREAT CONFOUNDER OF THE CONSTITUTION 


That both of these contentions of South Carolina—i. e., qualified 
nullification, with secession in reserve—were sound, historically and 
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constitutionally sound, we have just seen. That the contrary conten- 
tion of Webster was unsound, unconstitutional, and unhistorical, must 
necessarily follow. Daniel Webster has been called the “ Expounder 
of the Constitution.” I respectfully submit that great “ Confounder 
ot the Constitution” would be a more fitting title. His admirer 
and biographer, and a successor to him in the Federal Senate from 
Massachusetts, Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, says of Webster’s argument 
here, The weak places in his armor were historical in their nature.” 
Of Webster on a somewhat similar occasion the same writer says, 
“But the speech is strongly partisan and exhibits the disposition 
of an advocate to fit the Constitution to his particular case.” Like- 
wise, Webster's apologist, Von Holst, discussing this very debate with 
Calhoun, sadly confesses that “to his and his eonntry's harm, the advo- 
cate in him always spoke loudly in the reasoning of the statesman.” 

Yes; Daniel Webster was a great lawyer, an able advocate, a magnifi- 
cent orator. But as a constitutional student he was superficial. The 
close of his speech known as Webster's Reply to Hayne” is a burst of 
splendid oratory and is known and quoted far and wide. Only less elo- 
quent, far more sound, is the little-known peroration to Hayne’s re- 
joinder, which should be called Hayne’s Reply to Webster.“ Mr. 
Webster said: 

A MEANS INSEPARABLE FROM THE END SOUGHT? 


“While the Union lasts we have high, exciting, gratifying prospects 
spread out before us, for us and our children. Beyond that I seek not 
to penetrate the veil. God grant that, in my day at least, that curtain 
may not rise. God grant that on my vision never may be opened what 
lies behind. When my eyes shall be turned to behold for the last time 
the sun in heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken and dis- 
honored fragments of a once glorious Union; on States dissevered, dis- 
cordant, belligerent ; on a land rent with civil feud, or drenched, it may 
be, in fraternal blood! Let their last feeble and lingering glance rather 
behold the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, now known and honored 
throughout the earth, still full high advanced, its arms and tropbies 
streaming in their original luster, not a stripe erased or polluted, not a 
single star obscured—bearing for its motto no such miserable interroga- 
tory as, What is all this worth? nor those other words of delusion and 
folly, Liberty first and union afterwards; but everywhere, spread all over 
in characters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they float 
over the sea and over the land, and in every wind under the whole 
heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every true American heart— 
Liberty and union, now and forever, one and inseparable!” 

Grand, glorious—rhetorically, but it is not logie—nor yet history. 
According to Webster, the perpetuity of the then existing American Union 
“was essential to the continued enjoyment of liberty: But the Declara- 
tion of Independence, mindful of the rise and fall of nations and the 
ever-recurring changes in governments, tells us that all governments are 
but means to an end, and that end the securing of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; that here, as in any other case, when a particular 
means fails to effect the end in view, it should be discarded for some 
other means. Forgetful, too, was Webster of Washington's language 
in his reyered Farewell Address, wherein he denominates the Union under 
the Constitution of 1787—1789 an experiment,“ and warns against “ geo- 
graphical discriminations ” as causes which may disturb our Union.” 
To like effect to this last, as seen above, spoke Jefferson on the Mis- 
souri question“; but these solemn admonitions of Washington and of 
Jefferson, Webster and, after him, Lincoln, heeded not. 

Thus Mr, Webster in 1833, for union at any cost, when those whom he 
opposed themselyes opposed the tariffs laws which, by means of “ geo- 
graphical discriminations,” favored his own New England and the 
North. To far different effect had he spoken some 17 years before when, 
a Member of the House of Representatives from New Hampshire, he 
voiced New England's fierce opposition to the then raging war with old 
England and to the pending enlistment bill for carrying on that war: 
“T use not the tone of intimidation or menace,” thundered young 
Representative Webster,“ but I forewarn you of consequences. 
I beseech you, by the best hopes of your country's prosperity—by your 
regard for the preservation of her Government and her Union—that 
you abandon your system of restrictions—that you abandon it at once 
and abandon it forever.” 

But to return to the great debate of 1830. Said General Hayne in 
reply to Webster's reply“: 

FREEDOM BEFORE UNION 


“The gentleman has made an eloquent appeal to our hearts in favor 
of union. Sir, I cordially respond to that appeal. I will yield to no 
gentleman here in sincere attachment to the Union; but it is a Union 
founded on the Constitution, and not such a union as that gentleman 
would give us that is dear to my heart. If this is to become one great 
‘consolidated government,’ swallowing up the rights of the States, and 
the liberties of the citizen, ‘riding over the plundered plowmen and 
beggared yeomanry,’ the Union will not be worth preserving. Sir, it is 
because South Carolina loves the Union, and would preserve it forever, 
that she is opposing now, while there is hope, those usurpations of the 
Federal Government which, once established, will, sooner or later, tear 
this Union into fragments. 
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The gentleman is for marching under a banner studded all over with 
stars and bearing the inscription, ‘Liberty and Union.’ I had thought, 
sir, the gentleman would have borne a standard, displaying in its ample 
folds a brilliant sun, extending its golden rays from the center to the 
extremities, in the brightness of whose beams the ‘ little stars hide their 
diminished heads.’ Ours, sir, is the banner of the Constitution; the 
24 stars are there in all their undiminished luster; on it is inscribed, 
* Liberty—the Constitution—union.’ We offer up our fervent prayers to 
the Father of all mercies that it may continue to wave for ages yet to 
come over a free, a happy, and a united people.“ 

Hayne has been criticized as having violated a cardinal rule of 
oratory and having attempted to equal Webster's peroration in his 
own. But another view may be urged. The ablest generals—such as 
Lee, Jackson, and Napoleon—are often those who on occasions trans- 
gress fundamental canons of strategy, success as a result being their 
only justification. Hayne, at once orator, patriot, and logician, both 
felt the power of Webster’s closing plea and its glowing imagery as it 
would appeal to men, and perceived its basie fallacy as applied. He 
proceeded, boldly and deliberately, to borrow his great antagonist’s own 
figure of speech and turn it against him. In the brief space of the clos- 
ing four sentences of the peroration just quoted, Hayne reproduces in 
outline the picture drawn so fully and so masterfully by Webster, dis- 
sects it, suggests a more fitting one to accord with his opponent's ex- 
pressed principles, appropriates the original as properly illustrating his 
own position, and ends. with the “fervent” and pertinent invocation 
that it may long be suffered to remain the true emblem of a people free 
and happy as well as united. 

Hayne's peroration is not so elaborate or ornate as Webster's, nor 
was it meant to be. But it is perfect in itself. The keen, logical 
criticism, blended with the quiet, delicate sarcasm conveyed in the 
reference to the “ brilliant sun and the “little stars,“ is exquisite; 
the true application of Webster's stellar picture is simple and effective. 
After the “fire, the wind, and the earthquake” of Webster’s mighty 
finish it comes as a still small voice. 

And so the South triumphed with and through this remedy of peace- 
able protection for a sectional minority. The North, thus baffled, next 
resorted to a wily flank move. 


A WILY FLANK MOVE 


The next great sectional crisis (after the preliminary and premonitory 
one of 1850) came nearly a third of a century later. In the crisis just 
discussed, involving the nullification clash of 1830-1833, the tariff was 
the bone of contention. In this second crisis negro slavery in the Ter- 
ritories was the occasion, not the cause, as is imagined by many who 
should know better. 

What was the actual source of this free-soll“ or “ antislavery” 
crusade of the North? An aroused moral sense, say some. Fanaticism, 
say others. Partly each of these, but not exclusively or chiefly either 
or both, say I. 

Mark well this fact: In the debates in Congress on the tariff dispute 
of 1833 John Quincy Adams, ex-President of the United States and 
then a Member of the House of Representatives, uttered this significant 
remark from the floor of the House: “But protection might be ex- 
tended in different forms to different interests. * * * In the south- 
ern and southwestern portion of the Union there exists a certain interest 
[by which Adams meant negro slavery] which enjoys under the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United States an especial protection, 
peculiar to itself (i. e., return of fugitive slaves escaping from one 
State into another). He referred to the slaves in the Southern States 
as “ machinery,” and added, “If they [the Southern States] must with- 
draw protection from the free white labor of the North [the ‘ protection’ 
of a high tariff, Adams meant], then it ought to be withdrawn from 
the machinery of the South.“ 

Ah, here we have the milk in the coconut; or perhaps it would be 
appropriate to say the African in the fuel heap. In the framing of the 
Federal Constitution the North and the South—rather, New England 
and the far Southern States—arranged a quid pro quo, by which 
the shipping interests of New England obtained control, and permanent 
control, of commercial regulations by a mere majority vote, instead of a 
two-thirds vote, in the Congress, and the South, together with the slave- 
importing shippers of this same New England, defeated the possibility 
of prohibition of the continued importation of negroes temporarily or for 
some 19 years. And now, her darling of sectional customs “ protection” 
in danger from South Carolina’s firm stand, New England, through John 
Quincy Adams as her spokesman, gave warning in 1833 that tariff 
protection,“ although not guaranteed by the Constitution, and slavery 
protection, which was expressly guaranteed by that instrument, must 
be held as twin special interests, to stand or fall together. 

In this light, then, these remarks of Adams, of Massachusetts, should 
be carefully marked and constantly borne in mind in connection with 
the subsequent growth and course of antisouthern agitation, under the 
guise of an antislavery crusade, from the time—this time of South 
Carolina’s nullification stand and the resultant tariff reduction of 
1833—that a definite check was placed upon high tariff, North-favoring 
legislation. And this is the same Mr. Adams who shortly thereafter 
began to make his declining years renowned by pouring into the House 
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of Representatives at Washington his broadsides of “antislavery " or 
antisouthern petitions, 

Finally a new party was formed, with its primary object, as pro- 
fessed, the exclusion of the South with her Constitution-guaranteed 
property from the common territories that had been acquired by the 
common blood and the common treasure of the South and the North. 
And, significantly, early in its history, or as soon (1860) as it had 
acquired material growth and substantial prestige, this new polit- 
ical party, already thus avowedly sectional in its principles, made a 
sectional “ protective“ tariff one of its demands. And when it had 
elected a President (by a sectional and a minority popular vote, be it 
remembered) and so caused a disruption of the Union of States, pro- 
tection" was a primary means employed to support the war that fol- 
lowed—a war of aggression and conquest waged by this party to secure 
both its own continued supremacy and the new consolidated and un- 
American union of force in place of the pristine confederated union of 
choice which itself had done so much to destroy; a war in which 
negro emancipation in parts of the Southern States was incidentally 
proclaimed as a military measure, the thirteenth amendment coming 
later to extend and validate this unconstitutional proceeding. “ Un- 
American union of force,” I said; we must remember that widespread 
opposition to the war of conquest against the South manifested itself 
in the North, and that the myriads of immigrants from centralist, 
“ blood-and-iron " Germany had much to do with turning the scale in 
the North in support of Lincoln’s and Seward's war. (e) In these 
aliens there had arisen “a new king which knew not Joseph,” who had 
no inconvenient recollections of seventy-six to hold him in check. 
{Note: The foregoing was originally written before the outbreak of the 
European war of 1914, much of the responsibility for which must be 
laid to the charge of this same “ blood-and-iron” nation.] 

This so-called free-soil movement was more accurately styled a 
white-soil movement. For hand in hand with the efforts to keep negro 
slaves out of the new States and Territories of the North and the West 
went drastic antifree negro laws in those regions as well as in the 
older Northern States. (These laws are to be found discussed most 
illuminatingly in Ewing’s Legal and Historical Status of the Dred 
Scott Decision, Ch. IV. See also Northern Rebellion and Southern 
Secession, by the same author, p. 113.) The negro, slave or free, was 
not wanted in the North and West. Long since had Jefferson, the 
honest abolitionist, pointed out that “The passage of slaves from 
one State to another would not make a slave of a single human being 
who would not be so without it. So their diffusion over a greater 
surface would make them individually happier and proportionally facili- 
tate the accomplishment of their emancipation by dividing the burden 
on a greater number of coadjutors,” This warning, like those other 
warnings of Jefferson and Washington above mentioned, of course, went 
unheeded by the negro exclusionists of the North and Northwest. 

ABRAHAM AND LOT AGAIN 


Nullification, or State veto subject to Federal referendum, was prac- 
ticable in 1833; practicable and successful. In 1860-61 it was not prac- 
ticable, because a State could not exercise her veto power out in the 
common territories where the sectional northern party that had just 
been elected to power threatened antisouthern legislation. Hence, 
when peace with honor was no longer possible within the union of 
States, the Southern States turned to the only possible peaceable alter- 
native, secession, or complete withdrawal from that interstate com- 
pact of government already so flagrantly violated in act and in promise 
of further acts to come by their northern sisters. 

That the voice and efforts, the counsels and measures of the South- 
land were still for peace the record abundantly proves. 

Sturdy little South Carolina, faithful to the spirit of her departed 
Hayne and Calhoun, was the first State to withdraw. On her invita- 
tion delegates from five other of the cotton States that followed her 
in withdrawing and later those from a sixth, Texas, met her own dele- 
gates in a congress at Montgomery, Ala., February 4, 1861. By this 
congress was framed the provisional constitution of the Confederate 
States of America. Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, was chosen Pro- 
visional President of the new union, 

On February 15, 1861, before the arrival of Mr. Davis at Mont- 
gomery to take the oath of office, the congress passed a resolution pro- 
viding “that a commission of three persons be appointed by the 
President elect as early as may be convenient after his inauguration 
and sent to the Government of the United States for the purpose of 
negotiating friendly relations between that Government and the Con- 
federate States of America and for the settlement of all questions of 
disagreement between the two governments upon principles of right, 
Justice, equity, and good faith.” * 

Truly, as Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, one of the delegates to this Mont- 
gomery congress, says in his history of the United States these 
“were not such men as revolutions or civil commotions usually bring 
to the surface. Their object was not to tear down so much 
as it was to build up with the greater security and permanency.” And 
we may add that they meant to build up, if so permitted, penceably. 

In this spirit of amity and justice the first act of the Louisiana 
State convention, after passing the ordinance of secession, was to adopt, 
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unanimously, a resolution recognizing the right to free navigation of 
the Mississippi River (which flows down from the Northern States 
of the great inland basin and empties into the sea within the confines 
of Louisiana), and further recognizing the right of egress and ingress 
at that river's mouth and looking to the guaranteeing of these rights. 

President Davis’s inaugural address, delivered February 18, 1861, 
breathed the same spirit of friendship toward our brothers of the North. 
He said, in part: 


OUR PRESIDENT'S INAUGURAL 


“Our present political position has been achieved in a manner un- 
precedented in the history of nations, It illustrates the American idea 
that governments rest on the consent of the governed, and that it Is 
the right of the people to alter or abolish them at will whenever they 
become destructive of the ends for which they were established. The 
declared purpose of the compact of the union from which we have 
withdrawn was to ‘establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, (d) 
provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to our selves and our posterity’; and 
when, in the judgment of the sovereign States composing this confed- 
eration, it has been perverted from the purposes for which it was 
ordained and ceased to answer the ends for which it was established, 
a peaceful appeal to the ballot box declared that, so far as they are 
concerned, the government created by that compact should cease to 
exist. In this they merely asserted the right which the Declaration of 
Independence of July 4, 1776, defined to be ‘inalienable’ * * + 

“Thus the sovereign States here represented have proceeded to form 
this Confederacy; and it is by abuse of language that their act has 
been denominated a revolution. They formed a new alliance, but within 
each State its government has remained; so that the rights of person 
and property haye not been disturbed. The agent through which they 
communicated with foreign nations is changed, but this does not 
necessarily interrupt their international relations. Sustained by the 
consciousness that the transition from the former union to the present 
Confederacy has not proceeded from a disregard on our part of just 
obligations, or any failure to perform every constitutional duty, moved 
by no interest or passion to invade the rights of others, anxious to 
cultivate peace and commerce with all nations, if we may not hope 
to avoid war, we may at least expect that posterity will acquit us of 
haying needlessly engaged in it. 

“An agricultural People, whose chief interest is the export of com- 
modities required in every manufacturing country, our true policy is 
peace, and the freest trade which our necessities will permit“ 
If a just perception of mutual interest shall permit us peaceably to 
pursue our separate political career, my most earnest desire will have 
been fulfilled, But if this be denied to us, and the integrity of our 
territory and jurisdiction be assailed, it will but remain for us with 
firm resolve to appeal to arms and invoke the blessing of Providence 
on a just cause.“ — 

SOUTHERN OLIVE BRANCHES 


Nor did our President content himself with mere words of peace. 
He promptly acted on the resolution of Congress above cited, and ap- 
pointed three commissioners from our Government to the Government 
of the United States, “These commissioners,” says Mr. Stephens, 
“were clothed with plenary powers to open négotiations for the settle 
ment of all matters of joint property, forts, arsenals, arms, or property 
of any other kind within the limits of the Confederate States, and all 
joint liabilities with their former associates, upon principles of right, 
justice, equity, and good faith.” 

Let me ask, Could anything have been fairer? 

These commissioners promptly proceeded on their way. A few days 
after the inauguration of Mr, Lincoln at Washington they formally 
notified his Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, that “the President, 
Congress, and people of the Confederate States earnestly desire a peace- 
ful solution” of pending questions between the two Governments. The 
full history of these negotiations makes mighty interesting reading. 
But it is too long a story to be rehearsed in detail here. Suffice it to 
say that it was through no fault of these commissioners, or of the people 
and government they represented, that their mission of peace and good 
will to their late allies of the North came to naught. 

South Carolina, shortly after her secession in December, 1860, had 
taken like steps looking to peace, by sending a commission to negotiate 
with Buchanan's administration relative to former United States 
property within her limits, 8 > 

Yet another effort for peace was made from a southern official quarter 
in those portentous, ominous months following the sectional victory at 
the polls in November, 1860. The provisional Confederate Constitution 
mentioned above was framed and adopted by what were called the 
seven Cotton States. The border Southern States were yet within the 
old Union, hoping against hope for continued union, pence, and justice. 
Among these border States was Virginia, the oldest, the most powerful 
of them all. By unanimous vote of her legislature all the States of 


the Union were invited to send commissioners to a conference, to 
devise some plan for preserving harmony and constitutional union. 

This conference met in Washington, February 4, 1861, the very day 
on which the Congress of the seceded cotton States assembled iu 
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Montgomery. It adjourned Febreary 27. Significantly enough, in 
view of our present argument, this conference at Washington was 
called the peace congress, The demands or suggestions of the South 
in this peace congress were only that constitutional obligations should 
be observed by all parties; nay, that certain concessions to the North 
would be agreed to, by means of constitutional amendment, if only the 
Constitution, as thus amended, might be obeyed. This did not suit the 
commissioners from the Northern States, as was bluntly stated by one 
of them then and there, Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, who was slated for 
a portfolio in Lincoln's Cabinet, and, therefore, spoke at least quasi et 
cathedra. So the Peace Congress proved of no avail (e). 

We find a similar situation in the Congress of the United States 
at its regular session that winter. Of the condition there Mr, Pollard 
says, in his book, The Lost Cause, “It is remarkable that of all 
the compromises proposed in this Congress for preserving the peace 
ef the country, none came from Northern men; they came from the 
South and were defeated by the North.” 7 

Well might the Southern leaders have adopted for their own the 
language of the psalmist, “I am for peace; but when I speak they are 
for war.” 

It was by virtue of this impossible condition arising within the old 
union that Southern States, cotton and border, one by one found it 
necessary to withdraw from that union—which was effected so far 
as possible, in every instance, peaceably, They had not only the 
historical, constitutional right to do this, as every real student of 
constitutional history, South and North, now admits; they had, further, 
let us here repeat, the general assertion of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, governing all like cases, to support them. As pointed out 
by President Davis, in the aboye quotation from his inaugural, a prime 
object in establishing the Constitution of the United States and the 
federative government thereunder, was to “ insure domestic tranquillity.” 
The existing form of government under this Constitution having be- 
eome destructive of this end,” so far as concerned the Southern States, 
the peoples of these States now moved to peaceably alter the form of 
government. 

And, seldom remembered though it be now, there were at that time 
many in the North who believed that these Southern peoples had the 
{nalienable right thus peaceably to withdraw. For instance, the New 
York Tribune itself, organ though it was of the aggressive anti- 
Southern party of that time, declared in November and December, 
1860, after Lincoln's election, as follows: 

“We hold with Jefferson to the inalienable right of communities to 
alter or abolish forms of government that have become oppressive or 
injurious, and if the cotton States shail become satisfied that they can 
do better out of the union than in it, we insist on letting them go 
im peace. The right to secede may be a revolutionary one, but it 
exists nevertheless, and we do not see how one party can have a right 
to do what another party has the right to prevent. Whenever a con- 
siderable section of our union shall deliberately decide to go out, we 
shall resist all coercive measures designed to keep it in. We hope never 
to live in a republic whereof one section is pinned to the residue by bayo- 
nets. * * »I ever seven or eight States send agents to Washington 
to say, ‘We want to go out of the union,’ we shall feel constrained by 
our devotion to human liberty to say, ‘Let them go!’ And we do not 
see how we could take the other side without coming in direct conflict 
with those rights of man which we hold paramount to all political 
arrangements, however convenient and advantageous.” 


SOVEREIGNTY AND TREASON 


Not such men as revolutions generally bring to the front, said 
Stephens, of the Confederate leaders. True. For be it remembered 
that these men represented, officially represented, long existent and 
independent republics already fully organized. The formation of a 
league or confederacy between these republics was but an incident, an 
arrangement of convenience, as pointed out by Mr. Davis in his in- 
augural address. How, then, could States, republics, independent 
nations, be said to revolt or rebel? A people or a faction rebels against 
a superior; not against an equal or an inferior. Therefore a creator 
State of inherently sovereign powers could not possibly rebel against 
either the creature central government of strictly limited and delegated 
powers, or against coequal, confederate States. This being so, and 
Southern individuals acting only as citizens of their respective States, 
there could be no treason in their conduct. 

Why was Jefferson Davis, although long held a prisoner after the 
war, never brought to trial on the charge of high treason for which 
he was indicted? It is said (though I am not at this time prepared 
to vouch for the accuracy of the report) that a solemn warning was 
sounded forth from the Supreme Court of the United States to the 
effect that to push such a charge against our fallen leader would be 
to fool with a combination boomerang and back-action buzz saw. Be 
that as it may, we know that Mr. Davis, after long imprisonment, was 
released on bail (Horace Greeley himself being a bondsman), and the 
indictment was never tried. 


AHEAD OF THE TIMES 


Yes; the course of the southern peoples was the only course con- 
sistent with peace and honor. 


Alas! they were ahead of their times; 
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and, like all those who in any age or clime dare to be ahead of their 
day and generation, they have been made to suffer for their temerity. 
As Charles Mackay, the poet, says: 


“That man is thought a knave or fool 
Or bigot plotting crime, 
Who, for the advancement of bis race, 
Is wiser than his time.” 


Civilization takes but one step forward at a time, then pauses and 
rests before the next step. The southern people of the period of 
1789-1861, in the very vanguard of this slowly advancing civilization, 
acted on the same principle that the same rule should govern in the 
Intercourse between nations and peoples as between individuals, and 
that rule the golden rule. But they were wiser than their time. 
Let me explain: 

Some three centuries before this the civilized, Christian (7) nations 
of Europe saw nothing wrong in kidnaping the defenseless heathens 
of Africa sands and selling them inte bondage far from their native 
haunts. They justified such practice on the grounds alike of expedi- 
ency and morals. It would bring the heathen under the benign influ- 
ences of Christianity, and at the same time cause wealth to flow into 
the ready pockets of their benignant captors. So the oversea slave 
trade went merrily on for the space of several hundreds of years. 
Then laggard civilization took a step forward and said that this was 
all wrong. The African trade, or the theft and forcible importation 
of negroes, was abolished, and the Southern States took a hand with 
the rest in abolishing it. Meantime civilization was preparing to 
take another step forward—to supplement the cessation of slave im- 
portation with the abolition of slavery itself. Owing to local causes 
some communities were more forward in this movement than were 
others, The situation in the Southern States was thus sensed by 
Jefferson: The cession of that kind of property [slaves], for so 
it is misnamed, is a bagatelle which would not cost me a second 
thought if in that way a general emancipation and expatriation could 
be effected; and gradually, with due sacrifice, 1 think it might be, 
but as it is we have the wolf by the ears and we can neither hold 
him nor safely let him go. Justice is in the one scale and self- 
preservation in the other.“ Too, it should be added, slavery remained 
profitable in the South longer than in some other communities, and 
southerners were but human. Bot the reform was moving forward 
everywhere, and was bound to triumph in the end. It ought to have 
been allowed to triumph peaceably. Out of the differences in local 
conditions, in this and in other matters, arose the fierce controversies 
between the Southern and the Northern States of the American Union. 

When the contention had waxed so hot that peaceful union was no 
longer possible, then the Southern States proposed a peaceable separa- 
tion. The North said, “ No; we will ferce you back.” The South said, 
“No; that is all wrong.” The Declaration of Independence, the letter 
and the spirit of the Constitution, advancing civilization itself, all pro- 
claim in trumpet tones that it is just as wrong for one nation, state, or 
group of states to conquer another yi et armis and to force upon it a 
government it does not desire as it is for one man to steal another 
man and sell him into bondage, or for a nation now (as was formerly 
done) to deny to its citizens the right of voluntary expatriation. 

So spoke the South, wiser than her time. The North, not so wise, 
essayed to enslave whole States and peoples. For this is what a forcible 
union of one-time sovereign States means. 

It is not within the scope of this address to follow the course of that 
memorable struggle. From the day of Thermopylæ down, to battle for 
home and native land against the invader and the despoiler has ever 
called forth the utmost valor and exertion of patriots. The southern 
soldiery came of an adventurous, frontier stock. Southrons generally 
could ride and shoot; and this war they fought to repel the invader. 
The result was the Confederate warrior, since that time the synonym 
for all that is best and bravest in war. The fame of the Confederate 
soldier is deathless; his glory as eternal as the stars, Starvation, not 
numbers, overwhelmed him after four years of herole endurance and 
brilliant feats of arms. The crucial banner of the South sank without 
a stain upon it, save only the lifeblood of thousands of its martyr 
defenders, 

“THR UNION ” UNSAVABLD 

In this course of inyasion and conquest, in which she was finally 
successful, did the North, let me ask, really save the Union,” as she 
professed to do? No; she did not—from the very nature of the thing, 
she could not. The Union of the fathers, of the Constitution of 
1787-1789, was a Union of choice, of peace. That original Union was 
and is forever gone as between the South and the North. It was ipso 
facto destroyed by the withdrawal from it of the Southern States. 
And, like Humpty Dumpty when he fell from the wall, or like the late 
Mr. Morgan’s scrambled eggs, all the king's horses and all the king's 
men could never (forcibly) put it together again. A Union, indeed, a 
new, diverse, blood-red Union of force was created and pinned together 
by bayonets; the Union was not and could not be saved, though it 
might be restored by the free consent once more of all the parties to 
the original Union, 

And further, the success of the Southern Confederacy would not have 
meant the destruction of the American Union. By the victory of the 
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revolted Colonies in 1776-1788 the immemorial union of English-speak- 
ing peoples was severed; but only as to these Colonies; the rest of the 
English-speaking union, known as the British Empire, eontinues to 
live, and to live truly stronger and better from the lesson that was well 
learned when one part of that union was lost through the blunders of 
sectional aggression, 

Not for one moment do I question the honesty and patriotism of the 
brave soldiers in blue, who, I cheerfully admit, sincerely believed that 
they were fighting for the Union of the fathers, although many of them 
allowed themselves to be swept along into this belief. But I do say 
this, that they, as well as we, were victims of their own juggernaut; 
that their plea for a forcible American Union was of the same essence 
with the plea in 1776, for a forcible British union; it was the plea of 
Old World and world-old imperalism, and a plea which will justify every 
war of invasion and conquest that has ever stained history's pages. 


WHAT MIGHT (AND SHOULD) HAVE BEEN 


But the objection is sometimes made that the South's success would 
have meant the Latin-Americanization of the Southern States; that the 
principle of peaceable secession once established, all union between the 
different States would have been no more than a rope of sand, and we 
would speedily have degenerated into a parcel of petty, mutually jealous 
republics—perhaps dictatorships. The history of our race refutes the 
suggestion. 

For some two thousand years the Anglo-Saxon and the Celt have 
wrought out, link by link, on the anvil of hard experience and dogged 
experimentation the everlasting principles of self-government. The suc- 
cess of the Confederate States of America would haye turned out an- 
other and a stronger link, would have marked another glorious step 
forward in the laborious progress of liberty and self-government. Ours 
is a patient race, no less than a progressing one, and the successful 
termination of our second War for Independence could never have 
changed that bent of mind and habit of action that stand behind the 
following assertion in the Declaration of Independence: 

“ Prudence, indeed, will dictate tuat governments long established 
should not be changed for light and transient causes; and, accordingly, 
all experience hath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer, 
while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed.” 

After the triumph of our first war of secession more than three- 
quarters of a century passed, during which this right of secession, 
as now reinforced by constitutional provisions, was often asserted be- 
fore it was actually resorted to. There is no reason to think that a 
second successful application of this drastic remedy, and under a like 
strong provocation, would have cut us adrift from our previous caution 
and long-suffering. . 

Again, it is argued that there would have been constant causes for 
friction and even bloodshed arising between the Confederate States of 
America and their neighbors to the north, the United States of America. 
Well, would that sort of bloodshed have been any bloodler than the 
four years of it that was suffered in imposing the Union's yoke upon 
the Southern States? But, after all, are we so sure that those two 
powers, once they had started together in the pathway of peace, would 
have been unable to continue side by side in amity? Despite strong 
provocation at times we manage, nearly all of the time, to preserve the 
peace even with storm-rocked Mexico. And we are about to celebrate 
a century of peace with those ancient enemies of ours, now our British 
and Canadian friends, although during the whole of that period they 
have formed our entire northern land boundary, and although another 
Mississippi” (the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence) flows from our 
territory through theirs to the sen. 

Another objection, or theory: That, after all, it is better for the South 
that the war should have ended as it did. No, a thousand times no: 
First and foremost, because evil should never be done that good may 
come of it and because Appomattox put back a half-century or more 
the hand of progress on the dial plate of civilization; second and 
secondarily, because the history óf the 50 years sueceeding the war is a 
record of legislation hostile to the material interests of the Southern 
portion of what is called a reunited country, Under the first of these 
two heads we may add, that not only was progress thus retarded, but 
that a new and dangerous element has been introduced into the 
body politic—the spirit of evasion of the fundamental law. If you 
doubt it, see how certain provisions of the fourteenth amendment to 
the Federal Constitution have become practically a dead letter, and by 
well-nigh universal consent. This fourteenth amendment is one of 
the “war amendments,” as they are called, 

“FATE AND THE CONFEDERACY 

But fate, we hear it said, had decreed the downfall of the South- 
ern Confederacy. The very stars in their courses, we are told, fought 
against the South, even as they fought against Sisera of yore. That 
assertion I shall not here stop to dispute, beyond remarking that the 
final outcome of the war was extremely doubtful until within less than 
eight months of General Lee's sturrender—probably so, that is, until 
Atlanta fell a few weeks before the date of the presidential election of 
1864 in the United States, But—what is meant by the stars in their 
courses“? 
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Come with me, on 9 clear, moonless night, and scan that part of 
the heavens that encircles the pole star and in which the entire course 
of a given star is above the horizon. Watch with me some bright stellar 
sun which, haying left the zenith, gradually descends the western sky, 
appears to stand still a while at the extreme westernmost point, then 
swings slowly but surely eastward aguin on the return sweep around 
the pole, yet still descending until it reaches the nadir, whence it 
gradually ascends again ag it swings ever on toward the east. Other 
stars, farther south, not thus visible throughout their entire orbits, 
appear to the eye of the observer to set, and are blotted out of sight a 
long while before they rise again. 

Yes, the stars indeed march resistlessly on in their courses; but those 
courses are in circles. 


THE CONFEDERATE DAY-STAR 


There are signs in the political heavens that Dixie's guiding star, 
her glorious constellation the Southern Cross of battle, which set blood 
red at Appomattox, is now appearing in the east, a pure, glistening 
white, the day-star of hope and happiness for the Southland and for 
the world. 

To explain, and to drop the figure, Certain great world tendencies 
in the forward march of civilized mankind are found in diverse yet 
complementary pairs; first one, then the other; predominating in alter 
nate pulsating cycles. Broadly speaking, the nineteenth century was 
an era of the predominance of the centripetal power in government, 
the ascendancy of the central political authority. The triumph of 
militant French democracy in the revolution of 1789 quickly merged 
into the imperial despotism of Napoleon, the erstwhile republican con- 
queror; this was succeeded by the return of the Bourbons to power. 
Just at this time our Latin neighbors to the south, not yet schooled 
for true liberty, broke away from enervated Spain; but we must 
remember that it was only the joining of hands of the United States 
and Britain, and the resultant raising of that shield of the western 
world, the Monroe doctrine, that checked the reactionist “ Holy Alli- 
ance" of continental Europe in its project of forcible recovery of these 
revolted Spanish colonies—so, at least, it is supposed. The second 
French Republic, born out of due time in the abortive convulsions of 
1848, was speedily swallowed up by the second Empire, which even- 
tually gave place to the third (and semimonarchical) Republic. The 
great revolutionary upheavals of 1848 throughout Europe were gen- 
erally suppressed. Within the next few years Kossuth and the cause 
of Hungarian independence went down before the imperial Hapsburgs ; 
Poland in vain sought to regain her lost nationality; the former inde- 
pendent or autonomous principalities and electorates of Germany be- 
came welded into the modern German Empire with the ruthless Bis- 
marek at the helm. 

In the face of this ominous reaction in the Old World, the glorious 
ensign of confederated southern independence was raised aloft in our 
own stormy sky. The dragon teeth of overweening, un-American 
imperialism sown by Webster 30 years before bore their rich harvest 
of armed cohorts from the North, and the southern Confederacy, 
latest and most promising of freedom’s growing family of happy na- 
tions, was swept from the face of the earth. And, significantly enough, 
in the midst of our struggle for independence it was the fleet of auto- 
cratic Russia, inveterate foe to liberty, that wintered in New York 
Harbor to lend moral support to the cause of northern aggression and 
conquest as against the threatened aid of more enlightened England 
to the cause of the South—Hngland, always a well-wisher of, a 
wenker people fighting for freedom, except only when she herself 
happens to be the oppressor—England, who at a later time crushed 
down the liberty-loving Boers in a war in many particulars most 
strikingly like the war on the Confederacy. 

But now, thank God, the trend amongst progressive and, at heart, 
liberty-loving peoples is once more away from imperialism and forcible 
union, For, under imperialism and forcible union, there is no ade- 
quate protection for a sectional minority; remember that. Imperialism 
and forcible union are in their workings robbery of the right of local 
self-government, which is the alpha and omega of political liberty. 
From about the close of the nineteenth century on, what do we see? 
The waning of the centripetal force in government, the waxing of the 
centrifugal. In the world-old strife between liberty and power, Hberty 
begins again to prevail in the renewed recognition of the saving prin- 
ciple of home rule and the rights of the minority. 

We ourselves in 1898 helped Cuba in her stand for freedom. Five 
years later we aided and abetted Panama in her secession from 
the United States—of Colombia. We thereby officially and govern- 
mentally recognized (whether with due regard to our duty toward 
Colombia we need not here inquire), solemnly recognized, that the 
interests and desires of the whole are not always paramount to the 
rights of a part; yea, even though the territorial integrity of the 
United States—of Colombia—was thereby sacrificed. Shortly there- 
after we see Norway resolutely sunder the bonds of union with her 
homogeneous sister, Sweden, And the wayward, weaker sister (with 
about the same proportion of area and population of the whole Scan- 
dinayian union as the South had of the whole American Union) is in 
this instance allowed to go in peace, Just as certain in the North 
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were fair enough and brave enough to advocate, but vainly, be done 
with us in 1861. And later still we see something like secession from 
secession in the case of Ulster and Ireland. 

Even in the matter of amending the Federal Constitution, behold 
Senator La Follette’s “ gateway amendment” by which a minority is 
empowered to propose amendments. A similar provision was made 50 
years before in the constitution of the Confederate States of America ; 
a most decided improvement in favor of the rights of the minority 
over the cumbersome and reactionary provision of the Federal Constitu- 
tion requiring a two-thirds majority even to propose amendment for 
consideration by the amending power. 

These, I submit, are no fanciful comparisons, no imaginary parallels, 
No matter what may be all the details, all the motives, in each case, on 
the whole we may confidently affirm that through it all runs a larger 
sense than before of the rights of the weaker; of the beauties and 
blessings of peace; of the folly, and worse, of war. The Hague tribunal 
and the Bryan peace treaties are further witnesses to this auspicious 
change. To come nearer home, an acquaintance of mine, a gentleman 
from California, remarked casually, in the course of a conversation with 
me, that among the people of the Pacific coast there was quite a good 
deal of talk to the effect that they have their own interests and are 
quite capable of maintaining a separate political existence; although, he 
added, there is among them, too, a strong attachment to the Union. 
Just how these two things are reconciled, or to be reconciled, he did 
not say. And (another coincidence) much of the differences, if such 
we may style them, between the Pacific States and the East, like the 
.former controversies between South and North, arise from a race 
question growing out of the presence in their midst of an alien, dark- 
skinned race. 

OUR PAST EXEMPLARS OUR FUTURE GUIDES 

So we see the tardily turning tide of national and international ideals 
and tendencies at last following the once overwhelmed, never really 
lost, current of Confederate principles. And the South, the ever faithful 
South, of later times we find revering her leaders of the earlier and 
darker periods, for “there is life in the old land yet.” 

We find the South, near half a century after Appomattox, risen 
phenix-like from the ashes of war and reconstruction and pushing 
forward in all fields of endeavor. Agriculture, commerce, manufactures, 
education, literature, good roads, adjustment of her race problem with- 
out undue optside interference (hence, as more of a sociological, less 
of a partisan, sectional question)—in all these the peoples of the 
Southern States were making splendid progress and were rapidly 
recovering the lost ground in political leadership. But, in the midst 
of all this it was that, by separate but similar acts, three Southern 
States, for themselves and for the South at large, linked the present 
with the past for the future in a way most significant. 

In the first decade of the twentieth century the South placed among 
the officially designated immortals of the several United States in 
Statuary Hall at the Capitol Bullding in Washington city the effigies 
of John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, and Robert E. Lee, of Virginia; 
and on the sterling plate service of the battleship Mississippi the like- 
ness of Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi and Kentucky. There they 
remained, fitly typifying the South's own contribution to the cause of 
true liberty as against overweening power, her chosen champions of 
the two phases of constitutional home rule through State sovereignty, 
viz: Nullification or State veto subject to Federal referendum, and 
secession or resumption of full powers by the State; and only when these 
are scorned by her oppressors and all constitutional redress denied, then 
the stainless sword of defensive war (f). 

Calhoun, Davis, Lee—men with private lives as spotless as their 
political principles are true, exemplars of the Southland's past, guides 
for her future. 

Yes, our constellation was only obscured, it did not really set at 
Appomattox; the Southern Cross of minority rights, home rule, and 
arbitration once more flames in the morning sky, and it shall shine 
more and more unto the perfect day, if the South—America—the 
world is to have true progress with peace. 


COL, CARL L. ESTES—OUACHITA NATIONAL PARK 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I have a letter from the 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Texas, and letters from all 
the ministers of Tyler, Tex., from the presidents of the banks of 
Tyler, Tex., and from the chamber of commerce of that city, all 
bearing testimony to the high character and strict integrity of 
Colonel Estes, whom the Secretary of the Interior so grossly 
insulted. After reading the letter of the governor I wish to 
place all of the other letters in the Recorp. The governor's 
letter is addressed to me and reads as follows: 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Austin, Tex., April 3, 1928, 
Hon, T. H. CARAWAY, e 
0 Member of United States Senate, 

Washington, D. O. 
My Dran Senator: I am grateful that you came to the defense of 
my personal friend Carl L. Estes, of Tyler, Tex., in connection with 
the incident which oecurred in the office of Secretary Work. z 
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After reading the letter which the Seeretary addressed to Senator 
Purers and the statement prepared by Mr. Estes, I can not wonder 
that Mr. Estes resented this treatment or that Mr. Work felt the 
necessity of a letter of explanation. 

Those of us who know Carl Estes have every confidence in his truth- 
fulness, integrity, and sterling character, Your prompt defense of him 
is typical of the loyalty and confidence which his friends receive from 
him and to which he is entitled. 

Yours very truly, 
Dan Moopy. 


I have already had inserted in the Recorp the statement of 
Colonel Estes denying that the man from Georgia, who so 
miraculously showed up to be a witness for the Secretary, was 
not, in fact, present. I am confident from all that occurred that 
the Secretary knows that when that letter was written it was 
written by somebody who was not present, somebody who was 
telling a lie in his behalf, and that he was willing to avail 
himself of it. 

I ask that the letters to which I have referred may be printed 
in the RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letters are as follows: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Tyler, Tev., April 2, 1928. 
To whom this may concern: 
To: Senator Caraway, Arkansas; Gov. Dan Moody, Austin; the Asso- 
ciated Press, Dallas. 


We, the undersigned ministers of the Gospel in Tyler, Tex., unhesi- 
tatingly state that Col. Carl L. Estes, newspaper man of this city, is 
a truthful, upright citizen of this town, and that you can depend upon 
what he says as the absolute truth. 

Signed: C. M. Raby, Methodist; Jas. G. Ulmer, Christian; 
Robert Hise, Presbyterian; Jas. T. McNew, Baptist; W. N. 
Claybrook, Episcopalian; Jos. M. Haddad, Grand Knight, 
K. of C.; M. Faber, rabbi, Temple Beth-El; Floyd E. Alett, 
Bostick Switch Baptist. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Tyler, Tex., April 2, 1928, 
To whom this may concern: 
To: Senator Caraway, Arkansas; Gov. Dan Moody, Austin; the Assoel- 
ated Press, Dallas. 

We, the undersigned bankers of Tyler, Tex., unhesitatingly state that 
Col, Carl L, Estes, newspaper man of this city, is a truthful, upright 
citizen of this town and that you can depend upon what he says as the 
absolute truth. 

Gus F. TAYLOR, 
President Citizens National Bank of Tyler. 
Sam R. Gans, 
President People’s National Bank. 
C. J. BROGAN, 
President Tyler State Bank & Trust Co, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
~ Tyler, Tez., April 2, 1928, 
To whom it may concern: 
I take great pleasure in stating that Col. Carl Estes, of Tyler, Tex., 
is well and favorably known to me. 
There is not a shadow of a doubt as to his integrity or veracity. His 
moral character and deportment are above repronch. 
Respectfully, 
TYLER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
E. P. McKenna, President. 


SENATOR HEFLIN'S REPLY TO MAYOR GUNTER, OF YONTCOMEEY, ALA, 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a letter from me to the mayor of 
Montgomery, Ala., regarding the presidential primary in our 
State, in which I discuss Governor Smith. š 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, leave is 
granted. 

The letter is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 7, 1928, 
Mayor WILLIAM A. GUNTER, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

My Dran MR. GUNTER: You must pardon me for not answering your 
telegram sooner. I bave been so busy with my duties in the Senate 
that I have not had the time to write what I felt should be said in 
response to your challenge, but since Alabama friends have informed 
me of your attacks upon me recently when you were trying to please 
the Roman Catholic mayor of New York City, Mr. Walker—Al Smith's 
gold-dust twin—I have decided to bring at this time certain things to 
your attention and to the attention of the people that you are asking 
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to send you as a delegate from the State at large to the Democratic 
National Convention. 

So far as I can learn you huve refused to tell the people of Alabama 
just how you stand on the candidacy of the most dangerous candidate 
for President to-day before the Democratic Party. No man should 
seck to obtain yotes under false pretenses, At least four-fifths of the 
Democrats of Alabama are against Al Smith first, last, and all the time. 
Are you for him or against him? 

When you joined with the Roman cohorts in denouncing me they 
knew that you spoke their language and that they could trust you. 

As a Senator from the great State of Alabama T felt that it was 
my duty to do what I could to prevent war with Mexico, and I went to 
work doing everything in my power to prevent such a war. I found on 
investigation that those who were advocating war with Mexico and 
seeking to use the United States Army to overthrow the present Mexi- 
enn Government were Roman Catholics. I exposed their un-American 
program and criticized their strange and inexcusable conduct. I led 
the fight which resulted in defeating their war program. Do you 
indorse or condemn the work that I did to prevent war with Mexico? 
Do you think that I did wrong in exposing in the Senate the efforts 
of the Roman Catholic Knights of Columbus and the efforts of a Mr. 
Bortax, a Roman Catholic Congressman from New York City (Al 
Smith's close friend), who introduced in Congress a resolution demand- 
ing that the United States immediately sever diplomatic relations with 
Mexico, which meant war? 

Iam the first man in either branch of Congress to bring that serious 
matter to the attention of the American people. Would you have had 
me refrain from doing that because those who wanted to involve us in 
war with Mexico were Roman Catholics? Miss Semple, a nun and 
Roman Catholic mother superior, a sister to your deceased brother-in- 
law, Darry Semple, appeared and testified In support of the Catholic 
program for war with Mexico, 

After Miss Semple, nun and Catholic mother superior, and others 
had been here to urge Congress to support the Catholic program for 
war with Mexico, the New York World said editorially: 

“If you don't want war with Mexico, write your Members of the 
House and Senate to oppose it. We are dangerously near to war with 
Mexico.” 

Was it not time for me and other Senators to get busy and oppose 
such a war? 

Permit me to remind you that I have not forgotten the last war—the 
World War. It pained me to. see our soldiers go away to fight on for- 
eign soil, In that case we were not to blame. Then American rights, 
interests, and Liberties were at stake and we had to fight; but in this 
instance it was purely and wholly a Roman Catholic question. I said 
that Congress had no right to involve the United States in war for the 
purpose of fighting the battles of the Roman Catholic Church in Mexico. 
Was I right or was I wrong? 

When you attacked me on my work in the Senate on this question 
you put yourself on record as condemning my position, and as one who 
was in full sympathy with the Roman Catholic political program and 
their program for war with Mexico. I had attacked both. I never 
want to see another Alabama boy, or any other American boy, leave 
home and loved ones and go away from the United States to engage in 
war in foreign countries. , 

In the World War some of the bravest and finest boys in Alabama 
and other States lost their lives on the battle fields of France, and their 
loved ones still “long for the touch of a vanished hand and the sound 
of a voice that is still.“ War is a horrible thing. In its wake are 
broken hearts and ruined homes. “Its path is wet with human blood 
and paved with dead men's bones.” 

Do you think that I should have remained silent when Roman Catho- 
lics were trying to get the United States to go to war with Mexico in 
order to restore the Catholic Church to power there? I heard nothing 
from you then, 

The Catholic-controlled press of the United States, raises Mussolini, 
of Italy. The Fascist Society that he organized and used to close 
Protestant church®& and deny religious freedom to Protestants and 
Jews in Italy, and to tear down Masonic lodges and murder Masons, 
is now organized and operating in the United States. They are undis- 
turbed as they carry on their un-American activities in Governor 
Smith's home State, New York, and New York City. 

Not long ago the Mussolini Roman Catholic Fascists in the United 
States held a convention at Philadelphia and they sent the following 
remarkable telegram to Mussolini in Rome: ` 

“ Central Fascisti, closing its second annual reunion, send expres- 
sions of true devotion to the Duce (Mussolini) and renews its oath 
of allegiance to do his will and to carry out his orders to the end.” 

Does not that look like another arm of Roman power reaching over 
into the United States? This, I repeat, is the order that destroyed 
free speech in Italy, denied Protestants and Jews the right to worship 
God in accordance with the dictates of their own conscience. The 
same order destroyed Masonic lodges and murdered Masons in Italy. 
Italian Catholic fascism is dangerous to American rights and liberties. 
It has been characterized as a branch of Mussolini's foreign army. 
The telegram sent to Mussolini supports that theory. Do you think 
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that I am doing right in calling attention to the menacing presence 
of these dangerous un-American organizations? 

You were not content with your reflection upon me, and your efforts 
to injure me in your telegram to Senator ROBINSON, who is condemned 
by thousands of Democrats in Arkansas, Alabama, and the other States, 
for his inspired attack upon me for exposing the Catholic conspiracy. 
You tried to lend dignity and force to your attack upon me by stating 
that you were speaking for a majority of the people of Alabama. What 
induced you to even imagine that you, in defending the Roman Catholic 
war program which would call for the killing of Alabama boys in 
Mexico, and trying to discredit and cripple me in my efforts to defeat 
their plan to involve the United States in war with Mexico in behalf 
of the Catholic church, were speaking for a majority of the people of 
Alabama? Did you think that I would not know of your family's 
Roman Catholic connecting link and your peculiarly intimate Roman 
Catholic environment? 

You were not content, as mayor of the capital city of my State, 
with using your official position to attack, niisrepresent, and slander 
me in your telegram to Senator Romxsox, who seemed to have pleased 
you by his strange speech in opposition to my criticism of the un- 
American conduct and dangerous activities of the Roman Catholic 
political machine. You then sent a telegram to me—bold, arrogant, 
and in a Roman Catholic tone—challenging me to become a candidate 
for delegate against you from the State at large to the Democratic 
National Convention. 

In your telegram you unfortunately used language the substance of 
which Catholie-controlled newspapers had frequently used in their attacks 
upon me for opposing their Mexican war program, to wit: That I was 
“trying to dynamite free speech and free religion out of the Consti- 
tution.” And I want to remind you of another thing: Your attack 
upon me followed my denunciation in the Senate of your friend Al 
Smith. You hastened to get into the fray and have your say because 
of the truths that I was telling on your candidate for President. 

When I was receiving letters from citizens all over Alabama and 
from every other State, commending me for the work that I did to 
prevent war with Mexico, I never had a line from you as mayor of 
Montgomery. You never thanked me for what I had done as a Senator 
from Alabama to prevent the killing of Alabama boys in a war with 
Mexico, but when I exposed the Hearst-Roman Catholic-Mexican con- 
spiracy to injure me, an Alabama Senator, and destroy me if possible 
by dragging my name into a diabolical scandal, you joined with my 
enemies and with the enemies of your country and used the office of 
mayor of the capital of our State to injure and discredit me. When 
this thing happened I could not help thinking of the Roman Catholic 
family connection that I have referred to and also of the Jesuit priest 
brother of your brother-in-law. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC ATTACK UPON MASONS 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy has always fought the Masonic fra- 
ternity. A few years ago the New World, the official organ of the 
Roman Catholic bishops of the diocese of Chicago, contained an-article 
which bitterly attacked and denounced the Masonic order. Among 
other mean things, it said: “As compared with Freemasonry, the 
Black Hand’ Society of the Italian Mafia (cutthroats and murderers) 
is a praiseworthy organization.” That statement is an insult to the 
name and fame of Washington, Father of his Country. 

Here is what Washington, Master Mason, who led the Continental 
Army in achieving American liberty and was first President of the 
United States, said about the Freemasonry so bitterly attacked by the 
Roman Catholics of Chicago: Freemasonry is a fraternity whose lib- 
eral principles are founded upon the immutable law of truth and justice, 
and whose grand obligation is to promote the happiness of the human 
race.” 

MASONRY OPPOSED BY MUSSOLINI 


Doctor Fama, an able and loyal American, born in Italy, but now a 
Presbyterian minister in New York, in an article appearing recently in 
the New Age, the Masonic magazine published here in Washington, said : 

“ There is one body of men in Italy, strong in their bonds of freedom, 
whom Mussolini can not bribe and whose spirit he can not conquer or 
destroy. They are the Masons.” 

The unification of Italy was accomplished in 1870 by the forebears 
of these men. The petty tyrants ruling that land against the will of 
the people were subdued by the religion of freedom preached by the 
Masons, Freedom and democracy and brotherly love, and peace and 
equality were the result of the infusion of Masonic principles into the 
statesmanship practiced by Cavour, Mazzini, and Garibaldi. 

Separation of church and state is recognized, even in England, as 
the basic principle of true liberty, and up to the time of Mussolini 
Masonry was the equalizing force In Italy between church and state. 
It was Masonry that emancipated the Roman Jew from the foul insult 
of the ghetto system. It was Masonry that enabled American, British, 
and other Protestants dwelling in Italy to absorb her art, to worship 
in freedom according to the dictates of their own conscience, 

Italy’s greatest men were Masons. Her army was commanded and 
kept efficient by members of the craft. The judges of her law courts, 
the professofs of her universities, numbered among them Masons by the 
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scores, These men taught the Masonic principles of loyalty, love, 
liberty, and hatred of tyranny. In this fact Mussolini found his greatest 
obstacle to absolutism. 

Masonry declined to allow the destruction of the second Italian 
renaissance. Masonry declined to be bribed. Mussolini ordered the 
lodges destroyed. The Masonic temple in Rome was appropriated to his 
own use. The furniture and records of Masonie lodges in Italy were 
burned in public squares. Edlets were issued ordering the discharge 
from the public service of those employed therein who had any connec- 
tion with Masonry. 

In October, 1924—the records are clear and unimpeachable—black- 
shirts entered the homes of recalcitrant Masons in Florence and 
murdered them before the horrified eyes of their families. Stores in the 
larger cities of Italy owned by Masons are fitting prey for blackshirt 
brigands. They are frequently looted and destroyed. 

A vice consul of the United States was cudgeled, it was reported, 
for failing to raise his hat to a group of marching Mussolini black- 
shirts. A medical friend of mine (Italian), living in New York, when 
paying a professional visit to Naples was thrown into a cell and held 
two days until the American ambassador warned Mussolini to release 
him. The reason given was that he was a Mason who had acquired 
American citizenship. The questor, or jailer, told this citizen of this 
country that if he had his way the physician would rot in jail. 

Mussolini is the state: Preach liberty, and you go to jail, or are 
murdered! “I,” declaimed Mussolini in one of his public utterances 
to his blackshirts, “ will destroy Masonry in Italy, and when I have 
finished here I will do my utmost to destroy the pest abroad.” 

Orders were issued to all consular offices to discharge any and all 
employees in any way affiliated with the order. The former Italian 
consul general in New York was recalled because he was a Mason. One 
of his employees for 20 years was dismissed. 

Is not that a terrible indictment against Roman Catholic cruelty and 
tyranny and Catholic Fascist murder? 

The Masonic fraternity is a whole-hearted, thoroughly loyal Amer- 
ican institution. It has been foremost of all the old fraternal orders 
in its efforts to promote and preserve the public-school system of 
America. It has stood with drawn sword at all times on the dividing 
line twixt church and state, and in season and out has urged the 
necessity of protecting the United States against an influx of un- 
desirable foreigners. That is why the hierarchy and Roman Catholic 
political machine hate the Masons of America. 

The late Doctor McDaniel, of Richmond, Va., who was president of 
the Southern Baptist Convention in 1926, said: “The United States 
is the country most coveted by the Pope. If the Pope and Roman 
Catholics had the power in the United States that they have in Italy, 
would they be as intolerant here as they are there? Judged by every 
historical precedent, they would.” 

Just a few months ago, right here in Washington, Bishop Cannon 
quoted from a Catholic book called “ State and Church,” published right 
recently by Doctor Ryan, a Catholic professor of moral theology at the 
Catholic University of America. He is looking forward to and writing 
about the day when Catholics are strong enough to assert themselves 
and control this country. In his book he tells the Catholics just what 
can be done to enable them to be masters of the situation. Here is the 
proof. Read what he says: 

“But constitutions ean be changed, and non-Catholic sects may decline 
to such a point that the political proscription of them may become 
feasible and expedient, 

“What protection would they then have against the Catholic state? 

“The latter could logically tolerate only such religious activities as 
were confined to the members of the dissenting group. It could not 
permit them to carry on the general propaganda.” 

God forbid that they shall ever haye the power in the United States 
to smother Protestantism and set up Catholicism in its place. 

Senator Tom Watson, of Georgia, said: Wherever Rome has ruled, 
she has left the people sunk in ignorance.” 

General La Fayette, of France, who fought with our forefathers for 
American liberty, said: “If America ever loses her liberty it will be 
through the work of priests and nuns.” 

Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Independence and 
father of the Democratic Party, declared that “ without exception e 
priest-ridden country had lost its liberty.” e 

He that hath eyes to see, let him see; and he that bath ears to hear, 
let him hear. 

In 1916 the Roman Catholic hierarchy and political machine tried 
to get President Wilson to go to war with Mexico and when he failed 
and refused to do their bidding, the Roman Catholics voted aguinst 
him for reelection and did everything in their power to defeat him. 
The Al Smith bunch bolted the National Democratic ticket and voted 
with the Republicans in order to punish and if possible to defeat 
Wilson because he refused to take the United States Army to Mexico 
to fight for the Pope of Rome. 

What would your friend Al Smith do if he had the power, if the 
head of the Roman government, the Pope, should demand that the 
Catholic Church be restored to power in Mexico? As President, he 
would be Commander in Chief of the United States Army and Navy 
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and would have control of both. Would youn want to turn this power 
over to him at a time when Roman Catholics are demanding the 
overthrow of the present Mexican Government and the reestablish- 
ment of the old Catholic government? Have you no more concern 
for the peace, happiness, and lives of our boys than that? They 
used their power as voters in the United States to punish President 
Wilson for refusing to use the United States Army to restore the 
Catholic Church to power in Mexico, Which government were they 
serving then—the Roman government or the American Government? 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Doctor McDaniel and Bishop Cannon were right—where the Roman 
Catholic vote is strong and in the majority, Catholic leaders are bold, 
arrogant, intolerant, and vindictive. The rule or ruin spirit manifests 
itself. When I exposed in the Senate the Hearst-Catholic-Mexican 
conspiracy to punish, and, if possible, to destroy me for successfully 
opposing the Roman Catholic program for war with Mexico, the Roman 
Catholic chairman of the Democratic Club of Boston, Al Smith's 
friend, wired Senator Ropinson demanding that I be read out of the 
Democratic Party. Why? Simply because I had dared to denounce 
the dangerous activities of the Roman Catholic political machine, 
which shows that they put that Catholic machine above the welfare 
of the party and the good of the country. 

Talk about “intolerance,” there it is in a mean and contemptible 
form. They would have a United States Senator read out of his party 
for exercising his right of free speech in telling the truth in the 
Senate. 

But that isn’t all they did. Thirteen Roman Catholic members of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, friends of your friend Al Smith, 
wired the governor of my State, Governor Graves, to call the legisla- 
ture in extra session and have it read me out of the Democratic Party. 
Did you ever hear of such an ignorant and asininical request? Do 
you want to turn this Government and all that it means to us over 
to such an intolerant, brutal, and bigoted group in our midst, whose 
leaders boast that as soon as they are strong enough they will control 
this country, and that when that time comes no Member of Congress, 
in House or Senate, will be elected unless the Pope indorses him? All. 
true Americans must and they will fight against the coming of that 
day. 

Do you want those who are seeking to use the Democratic Party as. 
an instrument to carry out the program of the Roman Catholic politi- 
cal machine to take control of and direct the leadership of the great 
American party of Jefferson? I, like hundreds of thousands of others, 
am not willing for them to use the Democratic Party as a tail to the 
Roman Catholic kite; and they are not going to do it if I can pre-, 
vent it. 


IMMIGRATION—THE RIGHT TO RESTRICT IMMIGRATION BELONGS TO EVERY 
TRUE AMERICAN i 


True to the principles and traditions of Tammany, Governor Smith 
is the bitter enemy of restricted immigration. Tammany Members of 
Congress, in season and out, have voted solidly against every attempt 
to protect the people of the United States from a deluge of undesirable | 
foreigners whose European habits of thinking and living constituted a, 
menace and danger to American ideals and institutions. 

There are two ways of taking possession of a country and changing 
its policies and principles. One is by subduing it with an army, and 
the other is by constantly pouring into it large numbers of a certain 
group of foreigners until those who seek to control have the number 
necessary to effect the change and control desired. 

Some months ago the Washington Post charged editorially that the 
immigration law was being violated and thousand and hundreds of thou- 
sands of foreigners were being smuggled into the United States every 
year. It is common knowledge that New York, the home city and State 
of Governor Smith, is one of the most notorious offenders in this regard, 

It Governor Smith should be elected President, he would have it in 
his power to name the Immigration Commissioner and every immigra- 
tion agent and guard at the gates of our country, and the whole matter 
of letting foreigners into the United States would be left to the will and 
pleasure of those named by Governor Smith to administer our immigra- 
tion laws. Governor Smith and his followers are all opposed to re- 
stricted immigration. They want the doors left open so as to be able to 
bring in millions of Roman Catholics from foreign countries. Are you 
willing to place in their hands the power to do that? 

MEXICO AND WAR 

Quite a number of Governor Smith's friends and followers have tried 
to involve the United States in war with Mexico. The friends and fol- 
lowers of Governor Smith are just as anxious for intervention in Mexico 
now as they were when I helped to defeat their war program in the 
Senate. 

Several newspapers have called on Governor Smith to know specifically 
what his position was on this Mexican question, but the governor would 
not tell them. I called on him in a speech in the Senate to tell how he 
stood on this very serious question. But Governor Smith has failed and 
refused to say. Why did, and why does, he keep his position hid from 
the American people? Is this a secret between the governor and his 
friends? 
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If Governor Smith should be elected President, he would appoint the 
Ambassador to Mexico, he would appoint the Secretary of State, and 
these two officials would in the main represent our Government on the 
Mexican question, and the Mexican position and policy of the United 
States would then be in the hands of Governor Smith and his friends. 
Did you know that over half of the employees of the State Department 
here at Washington are Roman Catholics? 

Tammany, as a political organization, has a very unsavory reputa- 
tion. It has been connected with some of the worst political scandals 
ever brought to public attention in the United States. The two last 
Democratic Presidents—Grover Cleveland and Woodrow Wilson—bDoth 
denounced and repudiated Tammany. Governor Smith is a member of 
the Tammany organization. He is familiar with its history and is in 
thorough sympathy with its conduct, ideals, and ambitions. His record 
as a Tammany member of the New York Legislature and as governor of 
the State was one of sympathy and friendship for the barrooms and 
whisky trafic. 

In addition to being a Tammanyite, he is the arch enemy of legalized 
prohibition in the United States, and as Governor of the State of New 
York is the most colossal stumbling block to prohibition law enforce- 
ment of all the governors of the 48 States. As governor he favored 
and approved an act of the Legislature of New York which in effect 
withdrew New York State from the Union, so far as the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution is concerned, By that act he said in 
effect, We have no sympathy with and no respect or support for that 
part of the Constitution of the United States known as the eighteenth 


amendment.“ 


Why did you as mayor of Montgomery, the capital city of Alabama, 
remain silent during the time that my Roman Catholie enemies were 
seeking to besmirch my name and endeavoring, through falsehood and 
corruption, to slander me as a Senator from Alabama? When the 
Senate committee which investigated the Hearst-Catholic-Mexican 
“frame-up" against me unanimously reported in my favor, declaring 
that there was no truth whatever in the “frame-up” charges of the 
Hearst-Catholic-Mexican conspirators—why didn’t you, as the head 
official of the capital city of my State, wire me that you were glad that 
these crooks and criminals had failed in their infamous purpose to 
bhicken the name of an Alabama Senator? 

When the hearings on the Hearst-Catholic-Mexican scandal before the 
Senate committee disclosed that Avilla, a Mexican Catholic, from whom 
Hearst admitted he got the forged papers which dragged the names of 
Senator Boran, Senator Norris, Senator La FOLLETTE, and myself into 
a miserable scandal for the purpose of injuring us politically in our 
States and throughout the country; and that Avilla swore he got the 
forged papers from Catholic clerks of the Mexican Government, and that 
he told them he wanted the papers for Bishop Diaz, a Roman Catholic 
bishop, I never heard a word of condemnation from you of these 
villainous character assassins who had conspired together to injure and 
destroy, if possible, an Alabama Senator; you didn't send any telegrams 
then, but when I denounced those who had fraudulently and corruptly 
“framed” me in order to punish me for exposing, opposing, and help- 
ing to defeat the Roman Catholic program for war with Mexico, then 
it was that you broke your silence and took your stand on the side of 
those who hated and wanted to destroy me because I had dared to 
oppose the Pope's Mexican war program. Then it was that you sent 
nbusive and insulting telegrams to Washington, signing your name as 
mayor of Montgomery for the purpose of injuring me and aiding those 
who, through falsehood and slander, were seeking to destroy me because 
I had been most successful in my efforts to defeat their plan for war 
with Mexico. 

From your recent attempts to serve the “ Roman Catholic hierarchy,” 
1 take it that you understand and are in sympathy with the Roman 
Catholic plan and purpose in the United States. 

I have already shown you that they tried to use the United States 
Army to fight their religious battles in Mexico. Were they putting this 
Government first then, or were they putting Rome first? Doctor Tull, a 
great Baptist preacher of Arkansas, tells us that Cardinal Gibbons, a 
notable American Catholic, declared that It is a marvelous fact worthy 
of record that in the whole history of the Catholic Church no solitary 
example can be adduced to show that any Pope ever revoked a decree 
enacted by any preceding Pope.“ That means that the doctrines and 
decrees laid down by any one of the Popes are indorsed and adhered to 
by all the other Popes. 

Well, Pope Pius IX denounced religious freedom and declared “ that 
the state had no right to leave the citizen to have the religion of his 
or her choice.” That doctrine antagonizes every principle of religious 
freedom in the United States. 

But that isn't all that he said on that subject. He said “The Roman 
Catholic Church has the right to require that the Roman Catholic 
religion shall be the only religion of the state, to the exclusion of all 
others.“ And, according to the late Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, 
that pronouncement or edict stands as the unchangeable and eternal 
doctrine of all the Popes. 

Well, the Popes have all held that the will of the Pope is the supreme 
law of all lands, and also that the supreme duty of all Catholics is to 
do the will of the Pope. Then the will of the Pope is above the law of 
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the land, and their first duty is to do what the Pope wants done. Are 
you willing to give control over the American Government to a group 
of people who believe in such doctrines? 

The Roman Catholic Tablet tells us that the “Roman Catholic citi- 
zens of the United States owe no allegiance to any principles of the 
Government which are condemned by the Pope.” Are they putting the 
Roman Catholic government above the American Government? 

Pope Leo XIII said: “All Catholics should exert their power to 
cause the constitutions of their state to be modeled to the principles 
of their church.” Can that be construed to mean anything else but 
that the doctrines of the Catholic Church are to be substituted for the 
principles of the American Government? Is it their purpose to capture 
and control this Government? 

Nearly 20 years ago the Roman Catholic Missionary declared that 
“Many non-Catholics fear us as a political organization and are afraid 
that the Catholic Church will dominate and rule. We are working 
quietly, seriously, and I may say effectively to that end.” 

Doctor Brownson, a noted Catholic writer, says: “ Undoubtedly it is 
the intention of the Pope to possess this country. In this intention 
he is aided by the Jesuits and all the prelates and priests.” 

And the Catholic World tells us that “The moment is ripe for 
building a Catholic America, and the strong men are now laying the 
foundations.” Do you want to assist in such a work by putting your 
friend Al Smith in the White House? 

Dr. John Jay Chapman, a learned and noted citizen of Massachusetts, 
says that the slogan of the Knights of Columbus is: “Make America 
Catholic.” 

On September 10, 1924, an Associated Press dispatch from Rome ap- 
peared in the Boston papers which stated that the Pope had said that 
“it was not only his right, but his duty, to advise Catholics how to 
vote.” 

Then, if, as the Popes claim, it is the supreme duty of all Catholics 
to do the will of the Pope, the Catholics of the United States must 
vote as the Pope, this foreign power and potentate, tells them to vote. 

Indeed the Catholic Review bas long since taken the stand in the 
United States that “when a Catholic candidate“ is on the ticket it is 
the duty of Catholics to vote for bim, 

In spite of this Government's strong and righteous position on the 
“separation of church and State,“ the Catholie parochial schools in 
this country teach Catholic children that that principle is wrong and 
the Catholic principle of the “union of church and state" is right. 
Why do they do that? Is this a part of the secret program to change 
the form of the United States Government and “make America 
Catholie“ ? 

Did you know that in certain places in the United States, where the 
Roman Catholics outnumbered the Protestants and Jews, they denied 
these two latter groups the right guaranteed to every American to 
worship God according to the dictates of their own conscience? Dr. 
Richard Henry Dana tells us that at one time in Los Angeles, Calif., 
the city council, under Catholic control, passed the following ordinance : 

“The Roman Catholic apostolic religion shall prevail throughout 
this jurisdiction, and any person publiely professing another religion 
shall be prosecuted.” 

That has been done in every country where the Roman Catholics have 
had the power to do it. Do you want to see that history repeat itself 
here, as Doctor Ryan predicts it will do some day? 

Did you know that while Al Smith has been elected Governor of New 
York State four times he bas never carried but 4 counties of the 63 
counties in the State, and that the 4 counties he carried are the big 
Catholic counties? The other 59 counties in the State, everyone of 
them, have gone against him every time he has been a candidate for 
governor, Only the four city counties controlled by the Catholic yote 
have gone for him, and now by assembling Catholics in large numbers in 
the four New York City counties and voting both Catholic men and 
women they have become strong enough to overeome the vote of the 
other 59 counties in the State. f 

Governor Smith, in four races for governor, could not carry a single 
one of the 59 counties where the American vote controls. In the States 
where the Catholics control the Democratic organization the Al Smith 
leaders, are having early presidential conventions and primaries for the 
purpose of influencing other States that will act later in the spring. 

Did you know that Al Smith's Roman Catholic political machine be- 
trayed the last Democratic nominee for President—John Davis—and 
cast the Catholic vote for the Republican candidate, Mr, Coolidge, for 
the purpose of having a pull“ on him to get him to go to war with 
Mexico? Did I do right in leading the fight to defeat their war 
program? 

I will close by repeating what I said in the Senate: “I want all 
men and women to have the religion of their choice. I am not attack- 
ing the religion of the Catholic. I am fighting the insidious and danger- 


ous activities of the Roman Catholic political machine—fighting their 
efforts to destroy the public-school system of America—fighting their 
efforts to flood this country with millions of undesirable foreigners. I 
am fighting their efforts to destroy free speech in and out of the Senate, 
free press, and the right of peaceful assembly, as they have done in 
No Alabama boy, and no other American boy, is going to be 
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‘killed in Mexico fighting the battles of the Pope of Rome if I can help 
it. I repeat, I am willing for the Catholic to have his religion, but 
I am not willing for him to have the United States Army to fight his 
religious battles in foreign countries.” 

God help the Democrats of Alabama to see the importance of going to 
the polls in the primary on May 8 and voting for delegates who will 
vote against and work against the nomination of Al Smith. 

Very truly, 
J. THOMAS HEFLIN. 


THE WORLD COURT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. The 
calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I dare say a 
Jarge number of Members of the Senate have been receiving 
letters, as I have been, with regard to what is known as the 
Gillett resolution for adherence to the World Court. I suppose 
I am receiving about a hundred letters a day urging support of 
the resolution, and most of them from people whose letters show 
that they do not understand the nature of the question. It oc- 
curred to me that it would be helpful to other Members of the 
Senate if I were to put into the Recorp a form letter which has 
been sent out broadcast through my State, and no doubt through 
the rest of the country, urging that citizens of our States 
should write to us to demand our support of that resolution. 

The letter to which I refer has been sent me by several people 
in Pennsylvania who do not agree with the suggestion of the 
writer, and who sent it because they want us to know the 
source of the propaganda which is keeping our clerks so busy 
in acknowledging the communications. This letter comes from 
the American Foundation (Inc.) Maintaining the American 
Peace Award. It is dated 565 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
March 27, 1928. 

The letter is signed by Esther Everett Lape, member in 
charge, and it reads as follows: 


Dran Mr. : Will you, and perhaps others in Clearfield who 
share your interest in international affairs, consider the advisability of 
expressing your opinion now on a critical aspect of the World Court 
mutter, a question profoundly affecting our international relations? 

Senator GILLETT has introduced in the Senate a resolution taking up 
the court matter again. If you have been interested in the court and 
in the attempt it represents to substitute international law for war, you 
must share the vast regret felt by thousands because the United States is 
still outside it. 

It is now more than two years since the Senate, by a bipartisan vote 
of 76 to 17, passed a resolution providing for our entry into the court 
with certain reservations. It is a year and a half since the member 
nations of the court replied to these reservations, accepting most of 
them outright, expressing doubt as to the scope of one of them, and 
suggesting that a “further exchange of views” might clear up any 
remaining misunderstandings. To this courteous suggestion the United 
States has not replied. 

The Gillett resolution aims at just one thing—to bring about this 
“further exchange of views.” It would probably lead to agreement, for 
eminent jurists do not consider that the differences are fundamentally 
great. In any case, a regard for international courtesy demands that 
the United States make some reply to the last communication of the 
member nations of the court. ; 

Leaders of both parties support the resolution. Its introduces, Mr. 
GILLETT, is a Republican member of the Foreign Relations Committee 
and a friend of the administration. He is supported in the matter by 
Mr. Swanson, Democratic leader in the Foreign Relations Committee. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations Committee, your Senator, Mr. 
REED, is in a position to influence early and favorable action on the 
Gillett resolution. Won't you write to him, and also to Senators 
GILLETT and SWANSON, expressing your hope that the resolution will 
certainly be passed this spring. Will you ask friends to write also or 
to join you in a group letter? And will you ask local organizations to 
forward resolutions of indorsement to the Senators named above? 
Please let us know any action you take. 

Sincerely yours, 


ESTHER EVERETT LAPE, 
Member in Charge. 
Opinions from leading men and women of both parties are inclosed. 
If you need further copies of the resolution, please write. 


Mr. President, that letter has been sent out in vast quan- 
tities throughout Pennsylvania. The well-intentioned people 
who have written to all of us urging us to support the so-called 
Gillett resolution are not told in this letter what the facts are. 
They do not understand those facts. I make no complaint of 
the appeal that they make to us to support the resolution, but 
I do think that it is worthy the attention of the Senate to 
notice the contrast between these propaganda letters and the 
actual facts. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that up to the present time the 
adherence to the protocol of the World Court as voted by the 
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Senate has been acquiesced in by only five nations, and they 
are Albania, Cuba, Greece, Liberia, and Luxemburg; while all 
the rest of the world remains in dissent. 

Twenty-three nations have replied to the letter of the State 
Department setting forth the terms under which we will join 
the court, and each of the 23 find fault with reservation No. 5 
in our resolution of adherence. Reservation No. 5, the Senate 
will remember, was— 


That the court shall not render any advisory opinion except pub- 
licly after due notice to all States adhering to the court and to all 
interested States and after public hearing or opportunity for hearing 
given to any State concerned; nor shall it, without the consent of the 
United States, entertain any request for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the United States has or claims an 
interest. 


Twenty-three nations have declined to accept that reservation. 
Either seven or eight nations—I think seven—have merely 
acknowledged receipt of the message from this country, saying 
that we would enter according to the reservations outlined by 
the Senate. Although it was sent to them nearly two years 
ago, we have had no communication from those seven nations 
save the bare acknowledgment of receipt of the message. Sev- 
eral nations, with eyen less courtesy, have not even acknowl- 
edged receipt. 

There is the picture that confronts the administration and 
the Senate with regard to the World Court to-day. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I shall have finished in a 
moment, and then I shall be glad to answer questions. 

The President has no power to vary to the extent of one 
comma the reservations as outlined by the Senate. The Presi- 
dent could not negotiate with other countries in any way which 
was in conflict with the policy outlined by the Senate; and 
yet we know that with the exception of Albania, Cuba, Greece, 
Liberia, and Luxemburg the reservations of the Senate will 
not be acquiesced in. 

It was very well said by the Assistant Secretary of State, 
Mr. Castle, in a speech he made last January that when the 
pursuit of peace becomes a fad the cause of peace is injured. 
It can be nothing more than a fad, and a vain and futile and 
pernicious fad, to urge the President to conduct or to urge 
the citizens of the United States to think that the President 
could conduct negotiations that will resolve the impasse in 
which the World Court stands to-day. Any such gesture as that 
is a futile gesture and contributes nothing to the cause of 
world peace. 

We are making great progress at this time toward the com- 
pletion of treaties of arbitration with the great nations of the 
world. That represents a substantial movement in the cause 
of peace which will bring practical results, adding to the happi- 
ness and tranquillity of the world. This, however, is an empty 
gesture; and I sometimes resent the patronizing assumption that 
because the Senate does not instantly acquiesce in every such 
suggestion as this it is because the Senate and the Members 
of the Senate are desirous of war. Some of us know more by 
personal experience about the horrors of war than do the propa- 
gandists who write these letters; and it is fair to say that we 
detest and abhor war as much as they do, and with at least 
as good reasons, and that we are just as anxious as they to 
avoid a repetition of those horrors that we saw 10 years ago. 
To imply, however, that our unreadiness to vote for a gesture, 
which can only be an empty gesture, which can have no other 
effect than to create ill feeling instead of allaying it, evidences 
any lack of devotion to the cause of peace, is unfair to the 
Senate and untrue in fact, 

I am glad to answer the Senator's questions, if he has any. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, does not the Senator think that 
either the executive department, through diplomatic channels, 
or the Senate itself, should explore the avenue which will lead 
to a proper interpretation or understanding of the words of 
reservation 5, quoted by the Senator, in which the World Court 
is interdicted from giving an advisory opinion in regard to any 
matter in which the United States has an interest or claims to 
have an interest? 

It seems to me that that language is susceptible of misunder- 
standing. My recollection of the debates in the Senate is that 
there was no unanimity of opinion with respect to the proper 
interpretation to be placed upon those words. There was no 
Clarifying declaration, so far as I now recall, that would enable 
Senators or the people of the world—the nations who have 
adhered to the protocol—to understand just what we meant 
when we said that we would not adhere to the World Court if 
any opinions were given as to matters in which we had an 
interest or claimed an interest. 
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I repeat, there was nothing stated that would indicate clearly 
what interpretation we placed upon those words. If we mean 
a real interest in the juridical sense, as lawyers use the word, 
then that is a very proper reservation. If it is a fantastic 
claim which we might assert to having an interest in some 
matter entirely foreign to the interests of the United States, and 
we joined the World Court upon the hypothesis that we could 
prevent the court from giving an opinion in regard to such a 
matter, then I am sure that those who are members of the 
court might well hesitate for a long time before they accepted 
our position and assented to the reservation which we made. 

It does seem to me that the able Senator from Pennsylvania, 
great lawyer as he is, knowing the misinterpretation which the 
laity, if not real lawyers, would place upon the word “ interest,” 
claimed or otherwise, must appreciate the fact that the other 
signatories to the protocol might hesitate to accept our reserva- 
tion with a lack of understanding as to the exact meaning to 
be placed upon those words. It does seem to me that the 
Senate ought to initiate some steps that will lead to a clarifi- 
cation of the meaning of those words. Let us declare that we 
mean a real interest as understood in a juridical sense. I am 
persuaded that if we would do that—if we would interpret 
the reservation which we have made in the proper way—the 
nations who are signatories to the protocol would welcome us 
into the World Court promptly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, it seems to me 
that the Senator’s suggestion amounts to no more than that 
the United States should express to the other nations a state- 
ment that it will not claim a fantastic or imaginary interest, 
but will act only in good faith in any claims that it may set 
forth as to an interest in these moot questions. It seems to me 
that almost we would stultify ourselves if we were to couple 
our reservation with an assurance that we made it in good 
faith. I hope our sister nations are ready to grant that our 
reservations are made in good faith, and that we will carry 
through in good faith and will not claim imaginary or fantastic 
interests in bad faith. 

I should not want to contract with a nation from whom I 
had to accept assurances that in the future they would exer- 
cise good faith. The very fact that we do contract with them 
is an expression of our belief in their good faith. Surely the 
United States does not need to do that. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, the piece of propaganda 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] has just called 
to the attention of the Senate is only a part of the vast flood 
of propaganda that is going through the mails to all the people 
in the United States. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate again to the fact 
that it was very plainly brought out during the debate upon 
the resolution asking the United States to adhere to the pro- 
tocol of signature to the instrument creating what was called 
the World Court of International Justice that questions leading 
to war are political in nature; and, therefore, will never be 
submitted to that court. That was admitted by some of the 
most able adyocates of the proposition at the time. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. I do. 

Mr. FESS. In consonance with what the Senator says about 
the propaganda, at first it appeared to be confined to the 
churches. Later on it was extended to teachers, to colleges. 
This morning I have three letters from various chambers of 
commerce. This is the first definite evidence I have had that 
the propaganda now is extending to business organizations. 
Most of it is just in general form, and I doubt whether the 
people who adopt these expressions read them. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I doubt it. I thank the Senator for 
ealling that to my attention. 

Mr. President, I have nothing but the kindliest feelings for 
people anywhere in the world who earnestly and sincerely try 
to do away with war. I am one of them; but I resent very 
much the idea of people captalizing the desire of humanity 
for peace and using it to carry on a swindle upon the American 
people, 

These propagandists would have us believe that all of Eu- 
rope is anxious and ready for peace, but can not have it 
because the United States does not adhere to the World Court. 
These people tell things that are not true; as, for instance, that 
adherence to the court is necessary to the outlawry of war. 

The propaganda that the so-called World Court of Interna- 
tional Justice is an instrument for peace, it seems to me, is 
nothing but a swindle, because, as a matter of fact, it has noth- 
ing to do with the question of peace. The question of outlawing 
war has been brought very clearly to our attention within the 
last few months, when in answer to the request of the Govern- 
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ment of the United States to join with us in asking the larger 
powers of the world to sign a multilateral treaty to outlaw 
war, France replied that she could not ask other nations to 
join in signing such a treaty, because of her obligations under 
the League of Nations and other treaties to go to war. 

If these people who spend so much on propaganda will tell 
the American people the truth, they shall find no objection from 
me to their propaganda. The desire for peace is too sacred to 
be wasted on a lie. - 

In view of what has been said here this morning, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that an editorial in the Washington Post of Monday, 
are 2, covering this subject, may be read at the desk at this 
time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the edi- 
torial will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of Monday, April 2, 1928] 
THE REFUSAL TO RENOUNCE WAR 


Foreign Minister Briand's latest note in regard to Secretary Kellogg's 
proposal looking to the renunciation of war by the leading powers is a 
delightful example of old-style diplomacy, in which “no” is disguised 
under flattering language that seems to mean “ yes.” 

American pacifists and amateur adjusters of world problems, who in- 
variably think evil of their own Government and eagerly absorb for- 
eign propaganda, are already hailing M. Briand’s note as substantially 
accepting Mr. Kellogg's proposal. They think they see a treaty already 
in the making, by which all the great powers mutually agree to re- 
nounce war as between and among themselves. Therefore they resent 
the suggestion heretofore made that European powers are tied up in 
military alliances that forbid them from renouncing war. They do not 
perceive that M. Briand is caught in a net of his own weaving and is 
desperately trying to squirm away from his own proposal, made last 
spring for political purposes, and never intended to be made the basis 
for a genuine effort to abolish war. 

M. Briand’s note needs only a little analysis to be revealed as a 
defense of the existing military alliance system of Europe, under which 
France and other pations are unable to renounce war. They have 
bound themselves to utilize war as an instrument of policy. Mr. Kel- 
logg’s proposal strikes at the very heart of their military alliances, 
They can not accept his proposal. They do not wish to be exposed as 
hypocrites who profess to be anxious to disarm and to renounce war 
while actually increasing their armaments and making combines for 
waging war. Hence the elaborate embroidery of M. Briand's note, 
Strip it of its superfluous verbiage and its true intent is exposed. 

Reduced to plain language, Mr. Briand’s note states that France can 
not enter into an unconditional renunciation of war. If Mr. Kellogg 
insists upon such an agreement, “the French Government would hesi- 
tate to discuss longer the question.” But if Mr. Kellogg will agree 
that the new treaty shall not supersede or interfere with the military 
alliance embodied in the League of Nations, or with special military 
alliances, or with treaties guaranteeing the neutrality of certain states, 
then France is willing to discuss the wording of the new treaty, M. 
Briand also endeavors to draw Mr. Kellogg into an assurance that the 
proposed renunciation of war would not deprive the powers of their 
right of “legitimate defense.” In other werds, M. Briand reserves the 
right, in agreeing to renounce war, to rejéct all disarmament plans. 
Fnally, he insists that a treaty to renounce war would not be effective 
unless it embraced all nations. Unless Russia were included, for ex- 
ample, it would be impossible for France to renounce war, as France 
is bound to defend Poland, 

Thus it is evident that the cause of universal peace is not adyanced 
by M. Briand’s reply. The great powers will not agree with the United 
States to renounce war. They have already entered into a combination 
called the covenant of the League of Nations, which binds them to 
boycott, isolate, and make war on any nation that forces the issue by 
refusing to accept their dictation. In order to renounce war they 
would have to scrap the covenant. They do not dare to throw away 
their military alliances, open and secret, renounce war, and prove their 
good faith by disarming themselves. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to ask the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
the status of the Gillett resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Gm! introduced his resolution some time ago, and the 
matter has been before the committee and has had considera- 
tion at length by the committee. While the committee has not 
made any report, I am of the opinion that it is the judgment 
of the committee that the resolution is not relevant to the 
court discussion at this time and its passage would not aid in 
bringing the matter to a conclusion. 

Let me say that the Senate, as is well known, attached five 
reservations to the court protocol. Those reservations were not 


unacceptable to the foreign powers, with the exception of res- 
ervation 5. After the Senate had passed upon the protocol 
and attached the reservations they were sent to the President, 
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of course, and it became the duty of the President to transmit 
the protocol with the reservations to the foreign powers, and he 
did so. The language of article 5 is clear and not easily sus- 
ceptible of being misunderstood. I do not think the delay is 
due to failure to understand the reservation, but it is due to 
a distinct unwillingness to accept the reservation without it 
is materially changed. 

The result of the correspondence thus far is as follows: Those 
Governments which have accepted the reservations are Al- 
bania, Cuba, Greece, Liberia, and Luxembourg. Some ten na- 
tions have simply replied acknowledging receipt of the 
communication from the Government of the United States, but 
have made no comment. Twenty-three nations have replied, 
stating their objections to reservation 5. Those objections are 
objections based upon substantial differences of view. They 
clearly urge a modification of reservation 5. 

The President has no power to modify the reservations. He 
has no power even to construe the reservations, He can only 
transmit to those Governments the result of the Senate's delib- 
eration. That he has done. 

The Gillett resolution proposes nothing more than to encourage 
the President to take up further discussion and further com- 
munication, with the view, possibly, of arriving at an under- 
standing with these powers as to the meaning of reservation 5. 


But the President has no power to place any construction upon 


the reservation. I take it the President is to be the judge of 
the propriety and the nature of his communication. At any 
rate, it is an executive matter. The Senate has acted and 
adyised the President; the presentation of the protocol with the 
reservations is peculiarly a function of the Executive. It is 
known that he is interested in the subject, and I must assume 
that he will in good faith do all that he is empowered to do. 

If those who desire to make progress and wish to have a 
finality, will bring the protocol and the reservations back to the 
Senate, and the Senate will make these modifications to reser- 
yation 5 we can accomplish something. But the President can 
make no changes and no modifications and, in my opinion, the 
only thing to do, if Senators are of the opinion that reserva- 
tion 5 ought to be modified, is to assume the responsibility as a 
Senate, and consider and discuss and pass upon that question. 

My own judgment is there is no one on the committee who be- 
lives in the modification of reservation 5. My further judg- 
ment is that there are, perhaps, none in the Senate who believe 
in the modification of reservation 5. 

We have arrived at the point where the foreign governments 
must either accept reservation 5, or the Senate of the United 
States must recede from its position, an altogether improbable 
thing. 

Mr WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, is there any 
such resolution pending? 

Mr. BORAH. No; no such resolution is pending. 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. REED of Pennsylvania addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Idaho yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield, to the Senator from Florida first. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The only question in my mind was this: 
The signatory states, in submitting their replies, referred to 
“such further exchange of views as the Government of the 
United States may deem useful.” Of course, if there is a fun- 
damental difference, and the replies exclude any other view 
than that we were to recede from reservation 5, I can see that 
this was a mere formal objection, but if there were calls for 
some explanation or some clarification of the language used in 
reservation 5, it might open the door. These replies may make 
offers of a further exchange of views. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, diplomacy always indulges in lan- 
guage of that kind, but the fact is that a reading of the replies 
of these 23 nations discloses that they understand perfectly 
what reservation 5 means, that they are not at all in doubt as 
to its meaning, and that they are unable to accept it as it is. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, it was suggested 
not long ago that their real objection to reservation 5 was an 
apprehension that the United States would claim an interest in 
questions on which an advisory opinion was contemplated, that 
the action of the United States would not be in good faith, and 
that the interest claimed would be a fantastic interest. Was 
any such thought as that indicated by any of the 23 nations? 

Mr. BORAH. No; no such thought as that was indicated in 
the correspondence that I can now recall. Let me say, further, 
these 23 nations which replied in the way of objection to reser- 
vation 5 haye the right to object to an advisory opinion without 
assigning any reason. They have the power to object for no 
reason or for any reason which they may assign. 

The United States has not claimed that right. 


Does the Senator from 


Reservation 5 


does not place the United States upon an equality with those 
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powers. The United States claims the right when it has an 
interest, or when it claims an interest. Certainly the foreign 
powers can not object on the ground that the United States 
might claim an interest when they did not have any, when those 
powers may object without assigning as a basis for the objection 
even a claim of interest. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ator yleld? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As I understand the Senator’s 
position, if action is really desired, the President should ask the 
Senate to modify its position on reservation 5, or the Senate 
itself should notify the President that it has changed its position. 

Mr. BORAH, Yes; that is the only way action can be had, 
unless the foreign governments accept reservation 5. So far as 
I am individually concerned, expressing my view and not the 
view of the committee, I would support a resolution, if anybody 
wanted to introduce one, to bring the protocol and reservation 5 
back to the Senate to ascertain the views of the Senate as to 
modification. I should not hesitate a moment to have that mat- 
ter reopened before the Senate, and I should not hesitate to have 
it reopened before the country. Some people seem to think that 
the United States by reservation 5 has claimed an advantage 
which the foreign powers have not. Asa matter of fact, reserva- 
tion 5 is a modest contention compared with the power which 
the foreign governments have with reference to this court and 
with reference to advisory opinions. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator from Idaho was not in the 
Chamber a moment ago when I propounded a question to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. I suggested to him, inferentially, 
if not directly, that my understanding was that a number of the 
signatories to the protocol were somewhat apprehensive as to 
the interpretation which would be placed by the United States 
on the words “has or claims to have an interest.” I recollect 
seeing some newspaper comments upon this matter, and they 
did express the view that some of the signatories to the protocol 
were not sure that we would claim, as lawyers would express it, 
a juridical interest, that if we had a real interest, such a 
lawyers understand an interest to be, there was no objection 
whatever to the reservation. 

I suggested then that I thought that the Senate could initiate 
such proceedings as would enable us to clarify that reservation, 
so that any valid misapprehension might be removed from the 
minds of any of the signatories to the protocol. 

I agree with the Senator that, interpreting the resolution as 
I do, it means only that we must have a valid, a real interest: 
such an interest as would justify a litigant in bringing action 
in court, and that without such an interest, the United States 
would have no right to interpose to prevent the court from 
giving opinions. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, has any one of these 23 
nations asked to have reservation 5 clarified? 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, as I construe their letter, they 
have not, but I am perfectly aware that there is language in 
their communication which, taken alone and lifted out of its 
context, could very easily be construed in that light. In my 
opinion these Governments have plainly stated that reserva- 
tion 5 must be substantially modified before it can be accepted. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. Only for the purpose of seeking information 
I desire to ask the Senator his opinion with respect to this 
question. Within what time may the 23 nations, which have 
5 the fifth reservation, change their position and accept 
t? 

Mr. BORAH. There is no limit as to time. The Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Brease] has introduced a resolution, 
which is before my committee, that might put a limit on the 
time, but there was no limit on the reservation. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the United States desires to withdraw 
entirely from consideration of the World Court question, is a 
joint resolution necessary to withdraw the adherence of the 
United States to the World Court with reservations? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. As the matter now stands, if the foreign 
nations are willing to accept the reservations, the matter would 
be closed. The only way we could avoid that would be, in 
my judgment, by specific action. I know of no effective way 
to do it except to recall the protocol from the President, and I 
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do not know how we would view the request. Then we could, 
even if it were accepted, abrogate the treaty. 

Mr. President, before I recur further to my own views about 
the matter, I want to read a paragraph from an article by the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. That Senator, as 
we all know, was one of the most earnest and able advocates of 
our adherence to the protocol of the court, but in discussing 
reseryation 5 over which the controversy arises, he lately said 
in an article: 


That reservation represents simply an attempt to put this Nation on 
a footing of substantial equality with every other having permanent 
representation on the council, any one of which may, at will, veto such 
a request, a right which arises from the requirement of unanimity on 
any question before it save matters of mere procedure. If Great 
Britain or France or Italy finds that it will be in any wise embarrassed 
by any decision that may be made pursuant to a request from the 
council, it may forestall an opinion by voting in that body against 
submitting the question. It would scarcely comport with the dignity 
of the United States to join in upholding the court except upon a basis 
of equality with every other leading power. It is easy to conceive of 
questions which the United States would not care to have submitted to 
the court for determination, just as it is not difficult to frame inquiries 
which some other great nations would not care to have answered. Any 
of the other great powers may say nay——assuming unanimity to be re- 
quired, never questioned until after the Senate acted—why should not 
the United States? 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. Reservation 5 goes further than simply 
trying to obtain equality as members of the council of the 
League of Nations. The whole basis of the court is that no 
nation may be haled before it without its consent, either for 
an advisory opinion or a judgment. The court decided that 
in the East Carelian case. Forty-eighth nations that have 
joined the league in an artide which they signed, I think 
article 14, agreed that the council and the assembly shall be their 
agents to give assent or dissent for them as to whether an 
advisory opinion should be asked or not asked. That article 
was included in the covenant when they joined the league, and 
the members selected this agency to act for them when they 
joined. The members of the league have done that. Conse- 
quently their assent is given by the council or the assembly. 

The question was presented to us, How can we be on an 
equality before that court? We could not select the assembly 
or the council of the league to be our agents and to represent 
us. We have to act independently. All that reservation 5 
does is to give the United States the same right to assent or 
dissent that the other nations have through their representa- 
tives, the council or the assembly. They have chosen either 
of those to act as agents for them. This is the only formula 
by which the United States could be put on an equality and have 
its consent or its dissent expressed for an advisory opinion. 

The 48 nations give their assent how? By and through the 
agents they selected when they joined the league. They con- 
sented to that arrangement. We simply ask the right as prin- 
cipals to have the same right that their agent possesses in con- 
nection with advisory opinions. 

Mr. BORAH. It ought to be remembered, too, that that 
agency can be withdrawn at any time, 

Mr. SWANSON. Which agency? 

Mr. BORAH. The plan of making the council their agent 
can be withdrawn at any time. 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes; at any time, and if the members of 
the league desire to have each individual member give assent 
or dissent, to act for itself, that could be accomplished by 
amending the covenant of the league if they saw proper to do 
so. If they consent to haye their agent express their assent or 
dissent for them and we can not select that agency unless we 
are members of the league, the only way we could be on an 
equality would be to have the same right that their agent 
possesses for them. The East Carelian case, decided when 
Russia was not a party and challenged the right of the court to 
act, as she had not given her consent for the expression of an 
advisory opinion, was decided by a majority of the court 
holding that no nation could have an advisory opinion or 
judgment rendered against it without its consent. 

That is all that reservation 5 does for us. It requires the 
consent of the United States. When this opinion went back to 
the league, instead of acquiescing in the opinion they ap- 
pointed a committee of the council of the league to pass upon 
the judgment of the court rendered in the East Carelian case. 
That committee reported back that the court must render its 
opinion whenever asked by the council or the assembly, whether 
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any other nation consented or not. When it came up for de- 
termination in the council it was postponed, as I understand it, 
and never has been passed on by the council. When that oc- 
curred, those of us who felt that the United States ought to be 
on terms of equality in the court with every other nation, 
thought seriously from day to day for a long time about how to 
accomplish this, and reservation 5 was formulated and is in- 
tended to carry into effect and make effective, so far as the 
United States is concerned, the decision reached by the court 
in the East Carelian case. 

As the Senator from Idaho has well said, we are not on an 
equality. We have to say and we are in honor bound to state 
that we have an interest in a case, 

Mr. BORAH. Or claim an interest. 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes; or claim an interest. We are in honor 
and in good conscience and fair dealing bound to say that we 
have an interest and claim such interest. Consequently we are 
in honor bound, where we have a substantial interest, to so state 
it and then the court has not jurisdiction without our consent. 
If we should leave it to the court to determine our interest, we 
would not be on terms of equality with nations who are mem- 
bers of the league. 

The court does not determine whether a member of the 
council of other nations objects finally to an opinion. That is 
determined by them for themselves. They veto it in council, 
where it is required to be unanimous. Consequently the only 
way we could be on terms of equality and assert the claim 
effectively would be to put in that language which was in- 
cluded and agreed on by the various friends of the court when 
they met, and also by the administration, as being proper to 
make effective the decision in the East Carelian case. 

If it is determined that the council require unanimous con- 
sent before it can ask an advisory opinion, then the other na- 
tions have no objection to reservation 5, but whether they 
decide that it takes a majority vote or unanimous vote, I insist 
that we still could only give our consent by this method to be 
on terms of equality with other nations, because their agent, 
whether it acts by majority vote or unanimous yote, can not be 
accepted by us as our agent, and that is a question for us to 
determine as principals for ourselves. It is not for the mem- 
bers of the league to determine for us. All we ask is to be 
put on an equality, to give our assent or dissent precisely with 
the same authority that as the agent the council possess for 
the members of the league under the covenant. Reservation 
5 was drawn with that object in view. I have been unable 
to find any other way to establish an equality. The United 
States should not enter except under terms of equality. If 
the members of the league desire for each nation constituting 
the league to have this power, they can accomplish this by 
amending the covenant of the league and let each nation give 
assent individually and not through an agency of the council. 
We certainly could not offer properly amendments to the coy 
enant of the league of which we were not a member. ¢ 

The only place where I think the Gillett resolution would 
be effective is this: I do not think the Senate would consent 
to change the reservation, but it will be noted in the reply of 
the other nations that they invite further correspondence. It 
was not final. 

Mr. BORAH. It was not final in the language. There is no 
question 

Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me that the administration 
should have taken some further steps in the matter. I do not 
believe in finally concluding the matter without sending a 
reply when a reply was requested. I understand the object of 
the Gillett resolution is not to change the reservation. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Grverr] says so himself, and 
Says that it is merely intended to ask the administration to take 
the matter up, accept the invitation, and see if we can not in- 
duce the other nations to accept the reservation contained in 
our resolution of adherence to the protocol of the World Court. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Could that be done without 
a resolution? 

Mr. SWANSON. It could be done without a resolution. The 
administration has not been as active and as energetic and as 
enthusiastic as it ought to have been in this matter, and the 
resolution indicates it is desirous of making it move faster and 
more earnestly. I understand this as the object sought to be 
accomplished by the Gillett resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. The peculiar thing to me is, if it is simply 
desired to stir up the President, why they do not write to the 
President direct. 

Mr. SWANSON. A resolution could be adopted by the Sen- 
ate to that effect. We could do it in that way. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course the Senate has nothing in the world 
to do with the correspondence of the President of the United 
States with foreign powers, 
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Mr. SWANSON. But the Senator has introduced a resolu- 
tion suggesting to the President action about the recognition of 
Russia. Why is that more important than our getting into the 
Werld Court? The Senator makes a suggestion to the Presi- 
dent. Is it treason for the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Gittetr] and a patriotic duty for the Senator from Idaho to 
pursue the same course and make similar suggestions to the 
President? 

Mr. BORAH. If I should have succeeded in having my 
resolution passed providing for the recognition of Russia, I 
should not have followed it up by telling the President what 
kind of a letter to write. I should have assumed that the 
President of the United States would be competent to write 
the kind of a communication which should go from one goyern- 
ment to another, and in proper form and style. The difference 
between the instance which the Senator cites and this is that 
the Senate in this instance has acted, the Senate has advised 
and the sole duty left is that of communicating with foreign 
governments—that is peculiarly the duty of the President. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Gillett resolution does not suggest any- 
thing with reference to style, as the Senator states. It simply 
suggests to the President that he shall respond to the request 
of the other nations for further communication. 

Mr. BORAH. It assumes that the President is unable to 
construe in the proper light the letters which he has received. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; they suggest to him, not as the Sen- 
ator suggested to him, to see what he can do about the matter. 
I do not see any difference in now making a suggestion to the 
President that the Senate would be pleased if he took certain 
action. If the President could induce these people to accept 
the reservations, then we could enter the World Court. The 
Senator would be pleased if the President, by his diplomacy, 
could arrange for the recognition of Russia. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in my opinion this way of 
approaching the question is not very dignified upon the part of 
the Senate. If the Senator from Virginia or anyone else wants 
to introduce a resolution asking the sense of the Senate as to 
whether it will modify reservation 5, we can reach the question 
then as to whether the position of the United States is open to 
construction. Unless. it is, the mere formality of passing the 
reservation in the protocol from the President to the other 
powers is something it seems to me we can leave to the dis- 
cretion of the President. t 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senate is in no condition to negotiate 
auy communication with foreign powers. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not asking for any negotiation. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the President is to change these reser- 
vations and in his conscience and good judgment thinks we 
ought to do it, it is his duty to send them to the Senate for 
approval. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator from Virginia wants to change 
them, he should seek to have them returned to the only body 
which can change them. 

Mr. SWANSON. If I wanted to change them, I would 
adopt such a course as that; and if they were returned and 
they did not agree with the President's conception, then we 
could not get anywhere. The question whether we will ad- 
here to the protocol even as agreed to by the Senate is finally 
left to the President. He can refuse to consent even if the 
Senate should reach a favorable decision. The matter is left 
finally and absolutely to him under our Constitution, 

Mr. BORAH. But he has delivered it to all of them. 

Mr. SWANSON. He has delivered it to all of them, but 
‘they have not accepted it; it has been in his hands up to the 
present time. I do not see why it is treason to make the 
suggestions to the President in the one case and to waive them 
in the other. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr, BLEASE. Does not the Senator think if the Republican 
Party does not renominate Mr. Coolidge that we shall have a 
chance to have another President consider this subject about 
as quickly as we could get the resolution relating to it adopted 
by the Senate? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it is too early in the week tc 
get into the question of the presidential nomination; but, in 
all seriousness, anyone who will read the letter of the 23 
nations, in answer to the President’s communication, will im- 
mediately conclude that those powers understand perfectly 
the meaning of reservation 5, and their suggestions imply sub- 
stantial changes in reservation 5. The President has no power 
to make such changes; we alone have that power. I will join 
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with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] or with any 
other Senator in bringing the question back to the Senate for 
the purpose of getting its views upon it. Indeed I should 
like to bring this matter to a conclusion. I have read these 
replies of the foreign governments and I have no doubt as 
to what they mean. They understand reservation 5, under- 
stand it perfectly, and they urge a modification. Now, are we 
willing to modify it? If not, I see nothing that we can do 
with propriety or effect. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar, under Rule VIII. 
is in order, The clerk will report the first bill on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 1182) to provide for.the naming of certain high- 
ways through State and Federal cooperation, and for other 
purposes, was announced as first in order. 

Mr, BLAINE. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1285) to provide for the further development of 
agricultural extension work between the agricultural colleges of 
the several States receiving the benefits of the act entitled “An 
act donating public lands to the several States and Territories 
which many provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts,” approved July 2, 1862, and all acts supple- 
mentary thereto, and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, was announced as next in order. . 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask that that bill be tem- 
porarily passed over on account of the absence from the Cham- 
ber of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2447) for the relief of the stockholders of the 
First National Bank of Newton, Mass., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


PORTER BROS. & BIFFLE 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1476) for the relief of Porter Bros, & Biffle 
and certain other citizens, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Porter Bros. & Biffle, a copartnership com- 
posed of H. I. Porter, N. A. Porter, and J. W. Biffle; Spradling & 
Porter Bros., a copartnership composed of Royal Spradling, H. L. Por- 
ter, and N. A. Porter; Henry Price, Royal Spradling, J. L. Keith, W. T. 
Brummett ; Price & Florence, a copartnership composed of Henry Price 
and Buster Florence; and G. J. Keith, any statutes of limitations be- 
ing waived, are hereby authorized to enter suit in the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of Oklahoma for the amount 
due or claimed to be due to said claimants from the United States by 
reason of the alleged neglect of the Government officials in the dipping 
of tick-infested cattle dipped in Texas under the direction of and by 
the inspectors of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and erroneously certified by the inspectors of said 
bureau as being clean of Texas-fever ticks and shipped to Oklahoma in 
the year 1919. 

Sec, 2. Jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon said United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Oklahoma to hear and determine 
all such claims. The action in said court may be presented by a single 
petition making the United States party defendant, and all of said 
Government officials whose alleged negligence resulted in the loss of 
said animals, and shall set forth all the facts upon which the claim- 
ants base their claims, and the petition may be verified by the agent 
or attorney of said claimants. Official letters, reports, and public 
records, or certified copies thereof, may be used as evidence. Nothing 
contained in this or the preceding paragraph shall be construed as waiv- 
ing any defense against such demands. or any of them, existing prior 
to the approval of this act, except that the Government of the United 
States hereby waives its immunity from suit thereon, and the statute 
of limitations, if applicable to said demands or claims, are hereby 
waived; but every other legal or equitable defense against such de- 
mands, or any of them, shall be available to the United States and 
shall be considered by the court; and the United States of America 
shall have all rights of review by appeal or writ of error or other 
remedy as in similar cases between private persohs or corporations. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

JOSEPHINE DOXEY 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2524) for the relief of Josephine Doxey, which 
was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the United States Employees“ Compensation 
Conimission is authorized ‘and directed to pay to Josephine Doxey, a 
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former employee of the Treasury Department (Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing), the sum of $50 per month, this compensation to com- 
mence from and after the date of the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS AND RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 61) granting an increase of pension to Louise A. 
Wood was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1271) to more effectively meet the obligations of 
the United States under the migratory-bird treaty with Great 
Britain by lessening the dangers threatening migratory game 
birds from drainage and other causes, by the acquisition of 
areas of land and of water to furnish in perpetuity reservations 
for the adequate protection of such birds, and by providing 
funds for the establishment of such areas, their maintenance 
and improvement, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2720) for the relief of David McD, Shearer was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 109) creating a committee of the 
Senate to investigate the sinking of the submarine S—4 was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. . 

The bill (S. 1939) granting pènsions and increase of pensions 
to widows and former widows of certain soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the Civil War, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill be passed over temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 

temporarily on the suggestion of the Senator from Utah. 


SEGREGATION OF PASSENGERS ON STREET CARS 


The bill (S. 781) requiring separate accommodations for 
white and colored passengers on street cars in the District of 
Columbia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I do not think there is any 
Senator here especially anxious to vote on that bill until after 
the general election. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. To which bill does the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina refer? 

Mr. BLEASE. To Senate bill 781, relating to the segregation 
of passengers on street cars in the District. I think both 
sides of the Chamber would like to haye it go over until 
they find out how the delegates are going to vote. Therefore, 
I moye that the bill be taken from the calendar and placed 
under the head of “ Subjects on the table.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Senator 
from South Carolina that the proper course to pursue, in my 
opinion, would be to let the bill go to the calendar under 
Rule IX. 

Mr. BLEASE. Let it lie on the table and go over until the 
next session. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator from South Carolina 
unless he desires that the bill shall be postponed indefinitely 
to request that it be placed on the calendar under Rule IX. 

Mr. BLEASE. I accept the suggestion of the Senator from 
Utah, and I make that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from South Carolina, 

The motion was agreed to. 


LE ROY K. PEMBERTON AND OTHERS 


The bill (S. 132) to authorize the President to appoint Le Roy 
K. Pemberton a first lieutenant, Officers’ Reserve Corps, United 
States Army, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, there are four bills 
on the calendar somewhat similar in character which have 
been adversely reported. I ask once more that they go over. 
I do not desire to have them indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills referred to by the 
Senator from California will go over. 

The bill (S. 2053) to establish a military record for Daniel P. 
Tafe was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the request of the Senator 
from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE], the bill will be passed over. 
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CHARLES CAUDWELL 

The bill (S. 1736) for the relief of Charles Caudwell was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, let us have a brief explanation 
of the bill. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, this is a bill that was introduced 
by the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hower], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Claims, at the request of the War 
Department. Immediately after the World War the command- 
ing general in England sold some material to Mr. Caudwell. 
The material was never delivered but Mr. Caudwell paid the 
Government the money. The Government has had his money 
now for about 10 years. The bill does not even provide for 
the payment of interest; it is simply a bill to repay Mr. Caud- 
well the’ money which he paid for articles which he never 
received. That is the whole effect of the bill. The War Depart- 
ment has requested that it be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with amendments, in line 4, 
after the words “directed to,” to strike out the words settle 
the claim of” and to insert the words “pay to”; and in line 5, 
after the name “England,” to strike out the word “in” and 
insert “from any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated,“ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Charles Caud- 
well, Congleton, Cheshire, England, from any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,219.65, or so much thereof 
as may be required to purchase exchange not to exceed the amount of 
£2,100, in full settlement of all claims of said Charles Caudwell grow- 
ing out of his purchase of ovens at London, England, in June and July, 
1919, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed.“ 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 141) for the relief of Felix Medler was an- 
nounced as next in order. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
on my request of the Senator from California [Mr. SHORT- 
RIDGE]. 

The bill (S. 2787) providing for the appointment of gov- 
ernors of the non-Christian Provinces in the Philippine Islands 
by the Governor General without the consent of the Philippine 
Senate was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


CHARLES A. BLACK 


The bill (H. R. 3315) for the relief of Charles A. Black, 
alias Angus Black, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers, Charles A. Black, alias Angus Black, who was a member. of 
Company B, Eleventh Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, shall here- 
after be held and considered to have been discharged honorably from 
the military service of the United States as a private of that organiza- 
tion on the 17th day of August, 1861: Provided, That no bounty, back 
pay, pension, or allowances shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WALTER W. JOHNSTON 


The bill (S. 2711) for the relief of Walter W. Johnston was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when this bill came up previ- 
ously for consideration on the eall of the calendar I objected 
to it. Since the bill was reached on that occasion I have gone 
into the question involved pretty carefully, and find there is a 
moral obligation, at least, on the part of the Government for 
the amount stated. Therefore, I shall make no further objec- 
tion to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 

Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: { 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Walter W. Johnston, out of 
nny money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$15.000, as full compensation to him, the said Walter W. Johnston, for 
personal services rendered and the use of appliances personally owned 
and operated by him in connection with the launching of the ships at 
the shipyards of the fourth district during the year 1918, said work 
being done by order of and under the direction of the district super- 
visor of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, and for which the claimant has not been compensated, as was 
provided in an agreement entered into by him with the said district 
supervisor, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PROHIBITION OF WAR 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting war was 
announced as next in order, 

The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary adversely. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. FRAZIER] 
is not at present in the Chamber. I do not know whether he 
desires that the joint resolution should remain on the calendar 
or not. It has been kept there for scme time, and, I think, 
probably at his request. In his absence, I ask that it may re- 
main on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Withont objection, the joint 
resolution will retain its place on the calendar, 

KENNETH B. TURNER 

The bill (S. 133) for the relief of Kenneth B. Turner was 
announced as next in order. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the request of the Senator 
from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] the bill will be passed over. 

NORTHERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA 

The bill (H. R. 7011) to detach Okfuskee County from the 
northern judicial district of the State of Oklahoma and attach 
the same to the eastern judicial district of the said State was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLAINE, I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 

STANDARDIZATION OF HAMPERS, ETC, 

The bill (H. R. 2148) to fix standards for hampers, round 
stave baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McNARY,. Mr, Presdent, I think there is no opposition 
to the passage of the bill, since I have met by the acceptance of 
amendments every requirement which has been suggested, but I 
promised the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SrımĮmoxNs] that 
I would not permit the bill to be called up in his absence, and 
if I may have it passed over until he returns to the floor I shall 
appreciate it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 

CROP INSURANCE 

The bill (S. 2149) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to investigate all phases of crop insurance was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McNARY. For reasons that are satisfactory to myself 
I ask that the bill go over without prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
without prejudice. 


HORTICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS IN SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS AREA 


The bill (S. 2832) providing for horticultural experiment and 
demonstration work in the southern Great Plains area was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. PINE. Mr. President, I ask that House bill 405, being 
Calendar No. 716, be substituted for the bill the title of which 
has just been stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Okla- 
homa whether there has been any change in the House bill as 
compared with the provisions of the Senate bill which is now 
on the calendar? 

Mr. PINE. There has been no change whatever, 

Mr. SMOOT. The two bills are the same? 

Mr. PINE. They are both on the calendar, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I am aware of that. 


Is there objection to the con- 


Mr. PINE. And are exactly the same. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oklahoma that Order of Business 716, 
being House bill 405, be substituted for Senate bill 2832? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Senate, as in Committee on the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 405) providing for horticultural experiment 
and demonstration work in the southern Great Plains area, 
which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby author- 
ized and directed to cause such shade, ornamental, fruit, and shelter 
belt trees, shrubs, and vines as are adapted to the conditions and needs 
of the southern Great Plains area, comprised of those parts of the 
States of Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, and New 
Mexico lying west of the ninety-eighth meridian and east of the 5,000- 
foot contour line, to be propagated at one of the existing field stations 
of the Department of Agriculture in such area, and seedlings and cut- 
tings and seeds of such trees, shrubs, and vines to be distributed free 
of charge under such regulations as he may prescribe for experimental 
and demonstration purposes within such area. ‘ 

Sec. 2. That for carrying out the purposes of this act, including 
purchase of land and erection of buildings, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $35,000, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended under the supervision 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec, 3. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated each fiscal 
year thereafter necessary appropriations to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to carry on the experiments contemplated by this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Senate bill 
2832 will be indefinitely postponed. 


DECORATIONS FOR OFFICERS OF NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 5898) to authorize certain officers of the 
United States Navy and Marine Corps to accept such decora- 
tions, orders, and medals as haye been tendered them by foreign 
governments in appreciation of services rendered. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs with amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments reported by 
the committee have heretofore been agreed to. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have heretofore presented 
an amendment to the bill, which I should like to have con- 
sidered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, line 21, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

That all recommendations for decoration by the United States of 
America now pending before the War Department, Navy Department, or 
Marine Corps for services rendered during the World War be con- 
sidered by the proper boards or authorities, and awards made in such 
cases as the conduct of those recommended shows them to be entitled 
and deserving of the same. ` 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TYDINGS. On page 2, line 1, after the name “ Dayton,” 
I move to insert the name “Rear Admiral Louis M. Nulton.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. $ 


FEDERAL AID TO RURAL POST ROADS : 


The bill (S. 2327) to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the States in the con- 
struction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr PHIPPS. Mr. President, 1 think several Senators who 
are not now present are interested in the bill. I, therefore, ask 
that it go over without prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over without 
prejudice on the request of the Senator from Colorado. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE IN COTTONSEED OIL 


The bill (S. 1414) for the prevention and removal of obstruc- 
tions and burdens upon interstate commerce in cottonseed oil 
by regulating transactions on future exchanges, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it will be recalled that we 
are to have a hearing on that bill before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee on Wednesday of this week. I, therefore, ask that it 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


i 
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The bill (S. 1728) placing service postmasters in the classified 
service was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. I ask that that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1940) to divest goods, wares, and merchandise 
manufactured, produced, or mined by convicts or prisoners of 
their interstate character in certain cases was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1462) for the adoption of the Columbia Basin 
reclamation project, and for ether purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1266) to create in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor a Division of Safety was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


LEVI R. WHITTED 


The bill (S. 1956) for the relief of Levi R. Whitted was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims with amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill was considered on 
March 23 and the amendments were agreed to at that time. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 3 


OFFICE OF GOVERNOR GENERAL OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


- The bill (S. 2292) providing for the employment of certain 
civilian assistants in the office of the Governor General of the 
Philippine Islands, and fixing salaries of certain Officials, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In view of the fact that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre], who is very much inter- 
ested in this bill and desires to be heard in opposition to it, is 
not present in the Chamber, I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


MATERIAL FOR MILITARY AND NAVAL USE 


The bill (S. 1831) to authorize the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy to class as secret certain material, appa- 
ratus, or equipment for military and naval use, and for other 
purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. The 
bill had been reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
with amendments, on page 1, line 3, after the word “ That,” to 
strike out “in addition to authority heretofore granted, the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy are,“ and 
insert The President is”; in line 5, after the word “in,” to 
strike out “their” and insert “his”; and on page 2, line 14, 
after the word “the,” to strike out “ Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy” and insert “ President,” so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is empowered, in his discretion, 
to class as seeret or confidential any material, apparatus, or equipment 
for military or naval use which is of such nature that the interests of 
the public service would be injured by publicly divulging information 
concerning them, and may authorize purchases and award contracts for 
the development, manufacture, or procurement thereof without public 
advertisement for bids or notice to the trade: Provided, That such pur- 
chases and contracts shall not be made or awarded except under circum- 
stances where it shall be impracticable to develop, manufacture, or pro- 
cure such material, apparatus, or equipment in Government establish- 
ments: Provided further, That when such material, apparatus, or equip- 
ment has been classed as secret or confidential the head of any Govern- 
ment department, establishment, or agency shall take proper measures to 
maintain the secret or confidential nature thereof and of the contracts 
and pertinent paper relating thereto: And provided further, That the 
decision of the President as to what material, apparatus, or equipment 
shall be classed as secret or confidential, and as to whether or not it is 
practicable to develop, manufacture, or procure such material, apparatus, 
or equipment in Government establishments shall be final and con- 
elusive. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
Mr. BLAINE. I did not wish to object until the amendments 
were considered. I now ask that the bill may go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT — 
The bill (S. 1838) to amend section 110 of the national de- 
fense act by repealing and striking therefrom certain provi- 
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sions prescribing additional qualifications for National Guard 
State staff officers, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the House has 
passed House bill 239, of almost the same tenor, and exactly 
75 5 effect. I move that that bill be substituted for Senate 
eae PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the number of the 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. House bill 239. It is not now 
on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs is discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the House bill. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I have no objection to the sub- 
stitution of the House bill, but I ask that it go over. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is, after the substitution 
is made? 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the House 
bill will be substituted for the Senate bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 239) to amend section 110 of the national 
defense act by and striking therefrom certain provi- 
sions prescribing additional qualifications for National Guard 
State staff officers, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3092) to enable the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission to carry out and give effect to certain ap- 
proved plans was anounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have some amendments to pro- 
pose to that bill, and I think by consultation with the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio we can arrive at an understanding 
with regard to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 759) to give the Supreme Court of the United 
States authority to make and publish rules in common-law 
actions was announced as next in order. 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill is reported ad- 
versely. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1377) for the relief of Lieut. Robert Stanley Rob- 
ertson, jr., United States Navy, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


CHARLES R. SIES 


The bill (S. 151) for the relief of Charles R. Sies was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I should like the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah for a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
withhold his objection? 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to hear the Senator. i 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. As the date of the report indicates, _ 
this bill has been on the calendar for many weeks. The com- 
mittee reported the bill favorably, as the Senator will observe; 
and I think I am warranted in saying that each and every 
member of the committee was familiar with the case. 

If the Senator will be good enough to look at the report, di- 
recting attention as I do to the last paragraph on the first 
page, the case is stated there. 

Section 25 of the act of March 4, 1925, provides that 


Any officer of the regular Navy, who has been retired since De- 
cember 31, 1921, by reason of physical disability which originated in 
the line of duty at any time between April 6, 1917, and March 3, 
1921, inclusive, while holding higher temporary rank, shall be ad- 
vanced on the retired list to, or shall be placed on the retired list in, 
such higher grade or rank. 


While Mr. Sies’s physical disability was incurred within the 
period above prescribed, he was not eligible for the benefits 
and considerations of the terms of that section, as he was retired 
prior to December 31, 1921. That is, he was retired on De- 
cember 5, 1921, 26 days prior to the period stated by law; 
and the bill seeks to grant him the benefits to which he 
is entitled, similar to other officers of the Navy who incurred 
disability while serving under a higher temporary commission. 

The point of the case, the turning point, perhaps the very 
merit of the case, lies in the fact that he was retired a few 
days before the date fixed in the law, December 31. He retired 
on the 5th of the month instead of the 31st. He was a brave 
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officer; he suffered permanent disability; and ye seek to give 
him the relief indicated in the bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I opposed the general retirement 
bill. I thought it was unwise. I still think it unwise. I think 
it unfair to the enlisted men who served in the World War. 
Having passed that bill, I should like to see what its full impli- 
cations are. It may be that the beneficiary under this bill will 
come within the terms of the general retirement act. At any 
rate, I ask my dear friend from California to forgive me if I 
ask that it go over for the moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The bill (S. 1731) to provide for the more complete develop- 
ment of vocational education in the several States and Terri: 
tories was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, page 1, line 3, after 
the words “ Providing for the,“ to strike out “more complete” 
and insert further“; in line 5, after the word “hereby,” to 
insert “authorized to be“; in line 9, after the word “and,” to 
strike out “for each year” and insert “annually”; in line 10, 
before the word “ appropriated,” to insert “ authorized to be”; 
on page 2, line 7, after the word “the,” to strike out further 
development and improvement“ and insert “ salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, and directors”; in line 10, before the words “in 
such States,” to strike out “agriculture” and insert “agricul- 
tural subjects“; in line 11, after the word “ their,” to strike out 
“total” and insert “rural”; in the same line, after the word 
“total,” where it occurs the second time, to insert “rural”; in 
line 16, after the word “the,” to insert “salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, and directors”; and in line 17, after the word 
“economics,” to insert “subjects,” so as to make the section 
read: 


That for the purpose of providing for the further development of 
vocational education in the several States there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, the sum 
of $500,000, and for each year thereafter, for 11 years, a sum exceeding 
by $500,000 the sum appropriated for each preceding year and annually 
thereafter there is permanently authorized to be appropriated for each 
year the sum of $6,000,000. One-half of such sums shall be allotted to 
the States in the proportion that their farm population bears to the 
total farm population of the United States, exclusive of the Territories 
and insular possessions, according to the United States census last 
preceding the end of the fiscal year in which any such allotment is to 
be made, and shall be used for the salaries of teachers, supervisors, and 
directors of agricultural subjects in such States. The remaining half 
of such sums shall be allotted to the States in the proportion that their 
rural population bears to the total rural population of the United 
States, exclusive’ of the Territories and insular possessions, according 
to the United States census last preceding the end of the fiscal year in 
which any such allotment is to be made, and shall be used for the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors, development and improve- 
ment of home economics subjects in such States, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 2, after the words 

“purpose of,” to strike out “enabling the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education to further assist the States in the develop- 
ment of agricultural and home economics programs for the 
rural districts, there is hereby annually appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$100,000” and insert “carrying out the provisions of this act 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100,000 annually, to 
be expended for the same purposes and in the same manner as 
provided in section 7 of the act approved February 23, 1917, as 
amended October 6, 1917,” so as to make the section read: 
- Bec. 2, For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $100,000 annually to be expended for the 
same purposes and in the same manner as provided in section 7 of the 
act approved February 23, 1917, as amended October 6, 1917. 


Is there Gilection to the con- 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 3, line 21, after 
the werd “ year,” to insert “and that the appropriations avail- 
able to the Federal Board for Vocational Education for salaries 
and expenses shall be available for expenses of attendance at 
meetings of educational associations and other organizations, 
which, in the opinion of the board, are necessary for the efficient 
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discharge of its responsibilities,“ so as to make the section 
read: $ 


Sec. 3. The appropriations made by this act shall be in addition to, 
and shall be subject to the same conditions and limitations as, the 
appropriations made by the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
promotion of vocational education; to provide cooperation with the 
States in the promotion of such education in agriculture and in the 
trades and industries; to provide cooperation with the States in the 
preparation of teachers of vocational subjects; and to appropriate 
money and regulate its expenditures,” approved February 23, 1917, 
except that the appropriation made by this act for home economics 
shall be subject to the conditions and limitations applicable to the 
appropriation for agricultural purposes under such act of February 23, 
1917, with the exception of that part of section 10 thereof which re- 
quires directed or supervised practice for at least six months per year, 
and that the appropriations available to the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education for salaries and expenses shall be available for ex- 
penses of attendance at meetings of educational associations and other 
organizations, which, in the opinion of the board, are necessary for the 
efficient discharge of its responsibilities, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
author of the bill whether he would not be willing to permit 
the Territories to benefit under the act, as well as the States. 
The Territory of Hawaii pays into the Federal Treasury in 
income taxes as much as nearly the aggregate of 12 States, 
and it seems to me the Territories ought to benefit under this 
act. I have prepared a series of amendments adding the words 
“and Territories” wherever necessary, and I hope the author 
of the bill will not object to them. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to say that I agreed 
with the late Senator from Ohio, Mr. Willis, to accept those 
amendments, providing he would offer them on the floor; and 1 
have no objection to them. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the Senator. 

On page 1, line 5, after the word “ States,” I move to insert 
the words “and Territories.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. On page 2, line 2, after the word “ States,” 
insert the words “and Territories.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. On page 2, line 4, strike out the words 
“Territories and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In line 9, after the word “States,” insert 
the words “and Territories.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In line 10, after the word “States,” insert 
the words “and Territories.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In line 12, strike out the last word in the 
line, “ Territories,” and the first word in line 13, “ and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In line 18, after the word “ States,” insert 
the words “and Territories.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I shall also move at the proper time to 
amend the title by adding after the words “States” the words 
“and Territories.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to the provisions of the bill, and to the adverse report 
from the President of the United States. The recommendation 
of the Budget is that this is against the financial policy of the 
President; and, therefore, it does not receive the approval of 
the Budget Bureau; and, of course, does not receive the ap- 
proval of the President. I do not mean to intimate that the 
President, if the bill shall reach him, will veto it. 

Mr. President, there is one feature of this legislation that I 
do not like. I want to be entirely frank with regard to the 
matter. This bill is not satisfied with making an appropriation 
for two years or four years, but makes it forever; and, of 
course, it rivets upon the States the 50-50 proposition and com- 
mits them, so far as the Federal Government may coerce them, 
to a perpetual appropriation—a permanent appropriation to 
match the permanent appropriation which is hereby authorized. 

I confess that I do not like legislation of that character— 
legislation which first commits or requires the States forever 
to make certain appropriations. It is holding a bludgeon over 
their heads and saying to them, We will not give vou forever 
this $6,000,000 annually unless you appropriate a like amount.” 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 
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Mr. McNARY, I dislike to differ at all with the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah, but no force is to be used by the 
Federal Government. It is purely voluntary. If a State does 
not want to participate in these benefits, it need not. 

Mr. KING. Oh, I understand that. I thought I made that 
clear. I said it was a bludgeon. It is in a sense coercive. 
It says to them, “ You can not get any of the $6,000,000 unless 
you respond 50-50,” and, of course, a State will hesitate, with 
the pressure which will be brought to bear, to fail to respond; 
so that in the long run it is a moral coercion, if it is not a 
physical or a legal one. The Senator knows that any State 
that held out for a little while would bring upon its head the 
anathemas of all of the bureaucrats in the Department of 
Agriculture as well as the opposition of surrounding States, so 
that, after all, it is a moral compulsion which we seek by this 
bill to impose upon the States for all time. 

I have no objection to an appropriation for two years or for 
four years, as we have been making appropriations in the 
past; but here we are insisting that we commit the Government 
for all time to this appropriation. I think it is unwise legis- 
lation. Certainly it has not commended itself to the Judgment 
of the President of the United States, who, whether we agree 
with him politically or not, is seeking to discharge with fidelity 
the high responsibilities of his great office. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further amend- 
ments to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to provide for 
the further development of vocational education in the several 
States and Territories.” 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 8926) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across Red River at or near Garland 
City, Ark., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, there are still pending nego- 
tiations about amendments to this bill. I therefore ask that it 
be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2859) for the relief of Francis J. Young was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, if this bill is to be considered, 
I think it should be amended. 

Mr. KING. Let it go over. 

Mr. JONES. Let me suggest before it goes over that the bill 
purports actually to appropriate money. It says, “There is 
hereby appropriated.” I think that ought to be changed. At 
any rate, if the Senator will withhold his objection, I move to 
insert, in line 8, after the word “ hereby,” the words “ authorized 
to be.” 

The: PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Utah 
withhold his objection for the purpose of adopting the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Francis J. Young, father of 
Wallace J. Young, late consul at Bradford, England, $4,500, being 
one year’s salary of his deceased son, who died of illness incurred in 
the Consular Service; and there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sufficient sum to 
carry out the purpose of this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Then the bill can go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 


STANDARD WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The bill (S. 2864) to establish the standard of weights and 
measures for the following wheat-mill, rye-mill, and corn-mill 
products, namely, flours, semolina, hominy, grits, and meals, 
and all commercial feeding stuffs, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Tyson] said he had no objection to this measure if in 
the last line the word “one” were changed to “two,” so as to 
give the dealers two years. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Brack], however, wrote a letter in reference to it, and I do 
not know whether he has had an answer or not. 
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Mr. BLACK. I have not had a reply. There was an objec- 
tion raised by a constituent of mine, and I would like to have 
the bill go over until I can hear from him. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. CURTIS subsequently said: Mr. President, the Senator 
from Alabama has withdrawn his objection to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 2864, and I ask that we return to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2864) to establish the 
standard of weights and measures for the following wheat-mill, 
rye-mill, and corn-mill products, namely, flours, semolina, hom- 
iny, grits, and meals, and all commercial feeding stuffs, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest an amendment, on page 5, line 5, to 
strike out the words “one year” and to insert in lieu thereof 
the words “two years.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Kansas whether this changes in any way the existing 
system of weights and measures. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand not. If the Senator has objec- 
tion to the measure, I have no objection to it going over. 

Mr. KING. I do not want to object, if the Senator has 
given it attention and the committee think it is wise legislation. 

Mr, CURTIS. The committee reports it unanimously, and 
the Acting Secretary of Agriculture approved the measure. 
There has been no objection to it except as to the one-year 
limitation. Some dealers have smaller packages at this time, 
and they think it might take two years to get rid of them. 
After two years the bill would require a uniform-sized package. 
It standardizes the packages; it provides that they shall be 
5, 10, 25, and so forth. 

Mr. DILL. It does not affect anything but grain, as I 
understand. 

Mr. CURTIS. Nothing but grain and grain products. 

Mr. KING. Is it meant to interfere with shipments in inter- 
state commerce of packages that may not conform with this 
measure? 

Mr. CURTIS. It does not interfere with shipments but it 
gives the producers two years to adopt a uniform system. Some 
packages now weigh 102 pounds, while nearly all packages 
weigh 100 pounds. This bill would require that packages be put 
up in decimal fractions of 100 pounds. 

Mr. KING. Suppose I should desire to ship the Senator 90 
pounds, and under a contract I make a shipment of 90 pounds 
of a given commodity. Would that be an offense? 

Mr. CURTIS. It would not. 

Mr. KING. If it is intended to interfere with contractual 
relations, and to compel shippers of the commodities herein 
referred to to adopt—— 

Mr. CURTIS. As I understand the bill, it does not intend to 
infringe upon contractual relations at all. 

Mr. KING. With that assurance, I have no objection to it, 
but if it does interfere with contractual relations, it would be 
an impediment to business, instead of a benefit. 

Mr. JONES. What is the character of these packages? I 
have not had an opportunity to look carefully into the measure. 

Mr. CURTIS. It seeks to establish a standard of weights and 
measures for wheat-mill, rye-mill, and corn-mill products, such 
as flours, semolina, hominy, grits, and meals, and all commer- 
cial feeding stuffs. 

Mr. JONES. Does the Senator understand that under this 
bill one could not ship packages containing these foods or prod- 
ucts in a manner different from that prescribed in the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; one could ship them. This provides 
merely for a standard package offered for sale in the market. 
It is to provide that the packages shall all be regular, so that 
when you go into a store, after two years, and buy, you will 
buy a 5-pound package or a 10-pound package, instead of, per- 
haps, a 8-pound package or a 2-pound package; you will be sold 
packages of 5, 10, 25 pounds, and so forth, and 100 pounds in- 
stead of 102 pounds. In other words, it is to standardize the 
packages. 

Mr. JONES. Why should we not pass some law under which 
we would require the amount contained in any package to 
appear on the outside of it, and punish for the shipment of a 
package containing less than that, rather than prescribe a 
certain-sized package in which the shipments shall be made? 

Mr. CURTIS. The bill provides that for commercial feeding 
stuffs only, 60 or 80 pounds, each of which shall bear a plain, 
2 and conspicuous statement of the net weight contained 
there 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Obbi in the chair). 
The bill will be passed over. 
KARIM JOSEPH MERY 


The bill (S. 1970) for the relief of Karim Joseph Mery was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay to Karim Joseph Mery, of San Antonio, Tex., 
out of any money not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000, as 
compensation for the death of his son, Joseph Karim Mery, a minor, 
who was killed at San Antonio, Tex., on July 10, 1923, by the 
negligent driving of a United States Army truck. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


COTTON AND GRAIN IN FUTURE MARKETS 


The bill (S. 1098) to prevent the sale of cotton and grain 
in future markets was announced as next in order. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, that bill is on the Legisla- 
tive Calendar, having a preferred place. We could not finish 
its consideration under a limitation of five minutes for debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
bill will be passed over. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 57) requesting the President 
to immediately withdraw the armed forces of the United States 
from Nicaragua was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

FARM RELIEF 


The bill (S, 3555) to establish a Federal farm board to aid 
in the orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of 
the surplus of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the unfinished busi- 
ness, and will be passed over. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 99) to amend joint resolution 
directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to take action 
relative to adjustments in the rate structure of common car- 
riers subject to the interstate commerce act, and the fixing of 
rates and charges, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

GRANT OF LANDS IN NEW MEXICO 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2535) granting to the State of New 
Mexico certain lands for reimbursement of the counties of 
Grant, Luna, Hidalgo, and Santa Fe for interest paid on rail- 
road-aid bonds, and for the payment of the principal of rail- 
road-aid bonds issued by the town of Silver City, and to reim- 
burse said town for interest paid on said bonds, and for other 
purposes, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby granted to the State of 
New Mexico 400,000 acres of the surveyed nonmineral unappropriated 
and unreserved public lands of the United States within sald State, 
in trust, for the reimbursement of Grant, Luna, and Hidalgo Counties 
for interest paid by said counties on the bonds of Grant County, and 
for the reimbursement of Santa Fe County for interest paid by said 
county on the bonds of Santa Fe County, all of which said bonds were 
validated, approved, and confirmed by act of Congress of January 16, 
1897 (29 Stat. 487); and also for the payment of the principal of the 
bonds issued by the town of Silver City and likewise validated by said 
act of January 16, 1897, and to reimburse said town of Silver City for 
interest paid by said town on said bonds: Provided, That if there 
shall remain any of the 400,000 acres of land so granted, or of the 
proceeds of the sale or lease thereof, or rents, issues, or profits there- 
from, after the payment of said items and debt, such remainder of 
lands and the proceeds of sales thereof shall be added to and become 
a part of the permanent school fund of said State. 

Sec. 2. That the said lands shall be selected in the same manner 
as provided for the selection of lands granted to the State of New 
Mexico by an act of the Congress of the United States approved June 
20, 1910, entitled “An act to enable the people of New Mexico to form 
a constitution and State government and be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States: and to enable the people 
of Arizona to form a constitution and State government and be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States.“ 
and such lands shall be leased and sold in such manner and under 
such limitations and restrictions as are provided in the said act of 
June 20, 1910. 
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Sec, 3. Said State of New Mexico through its State board of finance 
shall determine the interest paid by said counties on said indebtedness, 
and the manner of liquidating the same, and likewise the amount of 
the principal due on the bonds issued by the town of Silver City, and 
the interest paid by said town and the manner of liquidating the 
same, 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania subsequently said: Mr. President, 
Senate bill 2535 was considered and passed so quickly that 
there was no opportunity to study it. I would like to ask that 
it go over, unless we can haye an explanation of it. 

Mr. BRATTON. I shall be glad to explain it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the yote by 
which the bill was passed will be reconsidered. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, from 1880 to 1887, while 
New Mexico was a Territory, the counties of Grant and Santa 
Fe, and the town of Silver City, issued bonds in aid of rail- 
road construction. Certain counties in Arizona did likewise. 

In 1894 the Supreme Court of the United States held, in what 
is called the Pima County, Ariz., case, that a county or a mu- 
nicipality of a Territory did not have the power to issue bonds 
of that character and decided that the bonds there involved 
were absolutely void. The case fits the New Mexico situation 
perfectly. Its effect was to adjudicate that those bonds were 
absolutely yoid. 

The bonds were in the possession of bondholders throughout 
the country. In 1897 the bondholders persuaded the Congress 
to pass an act validating those bonds and establishing liability 
for their payment, notwithstanding the fact that the counties 
and the town had no right to issue them. 

When statehood in New Mexico was approaching, and the 
enabling act was under consideration, the Congress made a 
grant of land to the State to reimburse the bondholders; that 
is, to take up the outstanding bonds. In that, however, they 
overlooked the fact that these counties and this town had paid 
money—that is, that they had paid then and have paid since 
money aggregating nearly $400,000—upon a debt that was never 
valid except by the arbitrary act of Congress fixing liability 
for it. 

In connection with the consideration of the enabling act 
Senator Beveridge said this in explaining that grant of land: 


So these bonds were declared inyalid. The history of both the New 
Mexico bonds of this kind and of the Arizona bonds of this kind is 
unusually interesting, but it is not necessary, of course, for me to go 
into that now. It is given in our report very carefully, 

: » * * s +% * 

But whatever the reason was, Congress, after the Supreme Court 
had declared these bonds invalid, passed a law validating them. Upon 
that principle, I think, it was practically the unanimous opinion of 
members of the Committee on Territories of the Senate that the United 
States should pay these bonds, because by reason of any act of Congress 
a moral obligation had been created; but my committee saw no reason 
why we should pay the remainder of the debts of the counties. 

„ * . . $ * Ld 

The people would not have had to pay them but for the act of 
Congress. 


So that Congress went on record at that time as declaring 
that there was a moral obligation on the part of the Govern- 
ment to take care of the obligation that the people would not 
have had to bear except through the act of Congress, passed in 
1897, as I have indicated, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If I understand what the Sen- 
ator has just read, it was Senator Beveridge who declared that. 

Mr. BRATTON. And the Congress passed the act. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will not the Senator explain 
why there is any moral obligation on the part of the United 
States to pay bonds issued in apparent good faith by these 
counties, on which the counties got the money, and on which 
the United States Government got no money? 

Mr. BRATTON. It is this: That the bonds were void, be- 
cause they were in contravention of an act of Congress, and 
the people never were compelled to pay them under the law as it 
then existed, and would neyer have had to pay them except for 
an arbitrary act of Congress passed thereafter. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I see that. The Senator speaks 
of moral obligation. It seems to me the moral obligation rests 
upon the community that got the money by selling the bonds. 

Mr. BRATTON. The money went into railroad construction, 
and the bondholders came to Congress and persuaded Congress 
to take their view of the situation, and to arbitrarily fix a 
liability upon counties and a town that they were not obli- 
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gated to bear under existing law. The Congress, in the en- 
abling act, declared itself in favor of the Congress relieving 
them from a moral obligation that Congress had arbitrarily 
placed upon them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
New Mexico has expired. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would like to have the Senator answer 
in my time as to whether the railroad was actually constructed? 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The railroad was built? 

Mr. BRATTON. The railroads were built. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, the Territory could not issue 
any bonds, and could not authorize any county to issue bonds, 
That would be a matter entirely in the control of Congress. 

Mr. BRATTON. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Bonds were issued, and the local com- 
munity got the railroad, and then Congress came along and 
validated the bonds. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It seems to me that the Fed- 
eral Government is playing insurer for everybody, and is the 
loser in the whole transaction. The community got the money 
and got the railroad, the bondholders got paid, and now we are 
to furnish the means whereby all that is made possible. I do 
not see why the United States should pay. 

Mr. BRATTON. I appreciate that we are operating under 
the five-minute rule—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I take my time to suggest that what the 
Senator is now proposing is not a funding of all these bonds, 
or reimbursement for all the bonds, but only for the amount of 
money which the community spent in cash outside of the bond 
issue. Whether I am correct about that I am not sure, 

Mr. BRATTON. The amount of the debt that the counties 
and the town have paid is now $397,502. The bill merely grants 
land to reimburse them for that sum of money. The bill was 
reported unanimously by the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, the committee feeling that there was a moral obliga- 
tion to make reimbursement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 

ASS? 

The bill was passed. 

MINERAL ROYALTIES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8831) to provide for the collection 
of fees from royalties on production of minerals from leased 
Indian lands. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. X 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

RETIREMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. DALE. Mr. President, I was hoping that we might reach 
Calendar No. 684, Senate bill 1727, to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service.” We will not reach it this morning, but so that there 
may be no misunderstanding about it, I want to state that it is 
a very conservative bill, similar to one which the Senate has 
twice passed before, and at the first opportunity I am going to 
move to take it up. 

JOHN W. STOCKETT 


The bill (S. 2819) for the relief of John W. Stockett was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. I would like to have some explanation of that 
bill. It carries a large amount of money. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The explanation is this: An employee in 

the department made an invention which the Government has 
used, and by its use it has saved, according to its contention, 
very large sums of money. But under the department's conten- 
tion the man has no legal claim. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3555) to establish a Federal 
farm board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control 
and disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Benator from Arkansas 
has the floor. 
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Mr, CARAWAY. I was desirous of concluding my statement 
with reference to the bill just before the Senate, unless the 
Chair holds that it now goes back to the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill may not be con- 
sidered, but the Senator may conclude his speech. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the bill may not be considered, I do 
not care to consume the time of the Senate further. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, President, may I have the attention of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]? Would the Senator 
be willing to ask unanimous consent that the unfinished business 
be temporarily laid aside for a moment in order that Calendar 
No. 562, the bill (S. 3117) for the relief of the State of Con- 
necticut, which we were about to reach on the call of the calen- 
dar, might be considered? I will say to the Senator that the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] asked several times 
that the bill go over but has now withdrawn his objection to 
it, and I do not think there will be any objection. If it leads 
to debate I shall withdraw my request. 

Mr. McNARY. Under that statement I am willing to grant 
the request of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 8117) for the relief of the State of Connecticut, 
which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the State of Connecticut, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$559,373.40, for and on account of advances and expenditures made by 
said State in the War of 1812 to 1815 with Great Britain. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator state the 
purpose briefly? 

Mr. BINGHAM, This is a claim by the State of Connecti- 
cut for expenditures made during the War of 1812, of a like 
character to that which has already been granted the States of 
Maryland, South Carolina, New York, and Delaware, and the 
city of Baltimore. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the amount? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The amount is stated by the comptroller, 
in his report to the Senate, as about half a million dollars. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I understand there is some 
question about how we shall proceed the rest of the afternoon. 
I think we had better wait until that is determined before we 
act on this measure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the 
unfinished business was laid before the Senate and then laid 
aside simply for the consideration of Calendar No. 562. 

Mr. JONES. As I understand, there is some doubt whether 
we will go on with the unfinished business this afternoon, 
Possibly if that is not done we will have a call of the calendar, 
and in that way would reach the bill of the Senator from Con- 
necticut in a very few moments. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, there is no doubt about the 
ability of those in charge of the unfinished business to go for- 
ward with it for a time at least. I simply yielded to the 
Senator from Connecticut momentarily with the understanding 
that there would be no objection to the consideration of his 
bill. 

Mr. JONES. With that statement, I am perfectly willing 
that the Senator from Connecticut shall proceed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Sen- 
ate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CULVERTS AND TRESTLES AT CAMP M’CLELLAN, ALA. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 5590) to authorize appropriations for construction of 
culverts and trestles in connection with the camp railroad at 
Camp McClellan, Ala., and I submit a report (No. 747) thereon. 
I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
follows: i 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the purpose of purchasing the necessary materials and hiring the 
necessary labor to construct or repair culverts and trestles and other 
parts of the camp railroad at Camp McClellan, as in the opinion of the 
Secretary of War may be necessary, a sum not to exceed $19,830. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President, may I ask if this is in connection 
with a military reservation? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; it is. I would like to state that the Secre- 
tary of War reported on it favorably. It passed the House and 
has the approval of the Committee on Military Affairs. The 
Secretary of War states that*if the appropriation is not made 
the property will be damaged for lack of repairs, 

Mr. JONES. It is Government property? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BLACK. It is Government property. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2301. An act to create a commission to be known as the 
Commission for the Enlarging of the Capitol Grounds, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 3118. An act to authorize the construction of a temporary 
railroad bridge across Pearl River at a point in or near section 
35, township 10 north, range 6 east, Leake County, Miss. ; 

S. 3119. An act to authorize the construction of a temporary 
railroad bridge across Pearl River in Rankin County, Miss., 
and between Madison and Rankin Counties, Miss. ; 

S. 3435. An act to authorize an appropriation from tribal 
funds to pay part of the cost of the construction of a road on 
the Crow Indian Reservation, Mont. ; 

H. R. 359. An act authorizing the presentation of the iron 
gates in West Executive Avenue, between the grounds of the 
State, War, and Navy Building and the White House, to the 
Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society for the memo- 
rial gateways into the Spiegel Grove State Park; 

H. R. 8499. An act for the relief of Arthur C. Lueder; 

H. R. 10563. An act extending the provisions of the recrea- 
tional act of June 14, 1926 (44 Stat. L. 741), to former Oregon 
& California Railroad and Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands 
in the State of Oregon; 

H. R. 10884. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
carry into effect provisions of the convention between the 
United States and Great Britain to regulate the level of Lake 
of the Woods concluded on the 24th day of February, 1925,” 
approved May 22, 1926; 

II. R. 11579. An act relating to investigation of new uses of 
cotton; and 

S. J. Res. 95. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to dispose of real property, located in Hernando 
County, Fla., known as the Brooksville Plant Introduction 
Garden, no longer required for plant-introduction purposes. 


FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3555) to establish a Federal farm 
board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and 
disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the pending amendment is 
one which I introduced the other day. I have since discussed 
the matter with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment which I 
offered and to present in its place another amendment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator is at liberty 
to perfect his amendment at any time. The proposed amend- 
iment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 26, after line 21, insert the 
following: 


4. The words agricultural commodity” mean an agricultural com- 
modity which is nonperishable in its nature. 


- Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor kindly state the difference between the amendment now 
offered and the one which he has withdrawn? 

Mr. COPELAND. The other amendment apparently did not 
cover the entire problem contemplated under the bill. There 
is one section, section 7, where provision is made for marketing 
associations. The amendment which I offered the other day 
did not cover them, but the amendment now offered takes out 
of the bill fruits and vegetables entirely. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, All perishable products? 

Mr. COPELAND. All perishable products are removed. It 
puts the language in a part of the bill where it does not mar 
the general features of the bill or interfere with its high pur- 
pose. The amendment, if adopted, will protect the apple grow- 
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ers and other fruit growers and take care of all perishable 
products, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, what is a perishable product—a 
product that lasts for a year or a year and a half? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not think there is any difference of 
opinion as to the definition. 

Mr. DILL. Why should not the bill say “fruits and vege- 
tables,” and then there could not be any doubt about it? If 
we are going to amend it to clarify it, it seems to me we ought 
to say that it is not intended to include fruits and vegetables. 
Apples last about as long as potatoes nowadays. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I would suggest, in line with 
what my colleague has stated, that apples are kept now for 
practically a year. Of course, they have to be kept in refrigera- 
tion. I agree with what my colleague has stated. I have had a 
great many telegrams and letters protesting against apples 
being included within the terms of the bill. I have conferred 
with the Senator from Oregon, and I understand the position 
of the Senator is that he does not think they are really covered 
by the bill, but I think it is well that we should make it perfectly 
clear. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I would ask that the amendment 
be read or explained. 

Mr. McNARY. May I state that it is proposed by the Sen- | 
ator from New York as a substitute, the previous amendment | 
having been withdrawn? i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. | 

Mr.. WALSH of Massachusetts. Did I understand the Sen- 
ator from Oregon to say he had accepted the amendment? 

Mr. McNARY. No; the Senator from New York is simply 
perfecting his proposal. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry taken any position on the amendment? i 

Mr. McNARY. None whatsoever. I presume action will be 
taken on the floor of the Senate. | 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am just as anxious as the 
two Senators from Washington and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to make clear exactly what the bill means, because the 
apple growers of my State are very much concerned about it, 
Having consulted with the junior Senator from Washington 
[Mr. DuL], may I present the amendment in still another 
form, that in the general definition section 4 shall read: 


The words “agricultural commodity” mean an agricultural com- 
modity which is not a fruit or vegetable in its natural state or processed. 


Mr. BORAH. I have a very earnest protest from the potato 
growers of my State. That would not cover potatoes, would it? 

ME MONARY, A protest against the inclusion of potatoes in 
the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. I-ethink that language would take potatoes 
out of the bill. The language of section 5 takes all those prod- 
ucts out of the bill because they are not sufficiently durable 
and have not the proper characteristics to enable them to be 
kept any length of time. I have desired, so far as I could, te 
remove any doubt that is in the mind of any Senator about 
such matters.. There are several proposals and I think that 
we will consider them and work them out to meet the situation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Am I to understand the Senator from 
Idaho that he objects to haying potatoes taken out of the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. I had a letter from a constituent of mine this 
morning very seriously doubting the wisdom of including pota- 
toes. I had not thought about it. As I am not going to vote 
for the bill, I did not feel that I had much to say about perfect- 
ing it. I simply asked if the Senator’s amendment would cover 
potatoes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; it would. It would exclude potatoes 
5 775 the operation of the bill, as it would all fruits and vege- 

les. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Oregon that I also have received protests from apple 
growers in my State insisting that apples be left out of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. I think we will have no difficulty in com- 
plying with the request of the junior Senator from Montana. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply want to say that 
I hope very much we may be able to agree upon a general 
amendment by which no product could be brought under the 
the terms of the bill without the consent of a board repre- 
senting that industry. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the Senator’s idea about electing or 
selecting the board? I ask that for the reason that it is one 
of the subjects which has created some doubt in my mind? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The council which I had in mind would be 
appointed by the President, on the recommendation of the board 
provided for, and confirmed by the Senate. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to ask the Senator from Oregon if the Senator’s committee in- 
tends to pass judgment upon the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. McNARY. Not for committee action. On the floor of 
the Senate I think we shall have no difficulty in taking care 
of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is likely to come to a 
vote on the floor? 

Mr. McNARY. Probably to-day; though I do not know. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought probably the 
Senator from Oregon would accept the amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. I am going to accept an amendment that is 
generally agreeable. There may be some difference of opinion 
about it. I am satisfied with the one offered by the Senator 
from New York. There may be some modifications, but I do 
not want to consider those until we seriously take up the 
amendment for earnest consideration. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think the Senator’s 
amendment simply provides that agricultural commodities shall 
not include nonperishable products. That is all he asks, That 
is a general definition of the term. I understand the Senator 
from Oregon is agreeable to that. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. I think, however, the Senator from 
New York has changed that language by suggesting the sub- 
stitution of the words “fruits and vegetables.” 

Mr. COPELAND. At the suggestion of both Senators from 
Washington, who wished to make it very specific, I have 
changed the definition so as to exclude from the operation of 
the bill all fruits and vegetables in their natural state or 
processed so that there will then be no question that the inter- 
ests represented by the Senator from Florida, as well as the 
apple people, will be entirely satisfied. 

Mr. FESS. Mr, President, I have recognized from the begin- 
ning that we have an agricultural problem. There never has 
been any doubt in my mind about it. I have also recognized a 
well-defined desire to attack the problem and solve it properly. 
My own conception of it is that it is a matter of too great a 
spread between the price received by the producer and the 
price paid by the consumer. I do not hesitate to say that I 
would not knowingly vote for a bill which would increase fur- 
ther the cost of living. It does seem to me, however, that of 
the amount the consumer pays the producer does not get an 
equitable share. If we could reach that problem, which lies in 
the marketing, and could reduce the spread between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, that would be wholly legitimate and 
ought to be done. 

The bill which was passed in the last Congress had very 
objectionable features to me. I pointed out my objections in 
detail when that measure was under discussion. There has 
been since the action upon that bill and the veto of the Presi- 
dent an honest effort, I think, to get together. To those who 
differed as to the remedy but who believed that there was a 
problem, it appears that progress has been made. This bill 
does not include the objectionable feature in reference to the 
appointment of the board. The change is a good one. The 
bill does not limit the operation of the law to a few commodi- 
ties; it has been broadened so that the charge of discrimination 
that has sometimes been made does not now lie. However, I 
am of the opinion that the change in covering all commodities, 
while it answers the objection of discrimination, will really 
make the bill weaker in its actual operation. When I read 
the powers intrusted to the board which is to have control of 
agricultural products, it Seems to me that nothing has been 
omitted from the control of the Government. That is one 
fenture that, while it was intended to cure the defect of dis- 
crimination, does have in it a weakness, as I see it. 

There was a feature in the bill as previously presented that 
is not so prominent in this one, but it is still contained in it, as 
I see it. I refer to putting of the Government in the business 
of buying and selling. There has been an effort made to show 
that that is not the cnse, but on examination, paragraph (d), 
on page 12, and also paragraph (e), on page 12, there is no 
doubt, in my mind, that the Government is to enter into 
agreements with marketing associations that will put it in 
the position of party of the first part, and in reality give it 
control of buying and selling. The previous bill, I think, was 
clearly a price-fixing measure, although its author questioned 
that it was, and other proponents of the bill also rather denied 
that it was of that character, I will say to my friend the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. McNary], who has been very fair in his 
presentation of the bill, and who, as I know, has worked as- 
siduously in attempting to frame a bill for which we all could 
vote, that I think, while on page 12 a statement is made to 
the effect that prices shall not be fixed, yet price fixing is in- 
volved. This is the language to which I refer; 
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The price at which a surplus or any part thereof is to be purchased 
or disposed of under any marketing agreement shall not be fixed in 
such agreement, but all such purchases and disposals shall be made 
subject to the prevailing competitive conditions of the markets in 
whieh they occur. 


There is a statement which on its face seems to negative 
the charge that this is a price fixing bill: it states that the 
price will not be fixed; but when we reach the question of how 
losses are to be made up, we find this language: 


Sec. 8. (a) In order to carry out marketing and noapremium insur- 
ance agreements in respect of any agricultural commodity without loss 
to the revolving fund, each marketed unit of such agricultural com- 
modity shall, throughout any marketing period in respect of such 
commodity, contribute ratably its equitable share of the losses, costs, 
and charges. 


Costs and charges may be easily determined; there is no 
doubt about that; but losses immediately become an indeter- 
minate factor, and I ean not understand how the Government 
agency can be responsible for making up the losses unless it 
knows something about the price at which a commodity is pur- 
chased and the price at which it is sold. If the agency is both 
the purchaser and the seller, then, certainly the price is fixed 
when the purchase is made. That point, I think my friend 
must admit, is in the bill. Otherwise the losses could not be 
estimated. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to me? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. Clearly in this measure there is no price 
fixing in language or in purpose. However, Mr. President, it 
must be admitted, if the board determines to enter into the 
marketing of products with cooperative organizations, for the 
purpose of stabilization, and removes from the domestic market 
the surplus, that which remains for domestic consumption would 
naturally go to the top of the tariff wall; that would be the 
economic effect of supply and demand when the surplus is re- 
moved. If making the tariff effective may be called price 
fixing, then all our legislation with respect to the tariff is price 
fixing ; and one of the purposes of the bill is to make the tariff 
effective as to agriculture. 

When the board undertakes through cooperative organiza- 
tions to acquire the surplus and relieve the depression in the 
price level thus caused, the price naturally will ascend to the 
point where the commodity is protected by the tariff wall. Any 
one who has knowledge of economic laws knows to that extent 
it is price influencing. If it is price fixing, it is making the 
tariff effective; and if the Senator has any objection to making 
the tariff effective as to agricultural products of which there is 
a surplus, then he is speaking on behalf of other industry and 
against the best interests of agriculture; and 1 do not think 
that is his position. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, we have had experience with 
price fixing. We had such an experience during the war, and 
we want to forget it just as quickly as we can. Other coun- 
tries have had similar experience. Brazil has had it in the 
case of the valorization of coffee, and the plan broke down. 
Great Britain had it up to last week in the price control of 
rubber, and that attempt broke down. In the case of various 
commodities of which certain countries have more or less of a 
monopoly, price fixing attempts have been made by the gov- 
ernment, but in every case, so far as I know, the efforts have 
been abandoned. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. While he says the undertakings to which he refers have 
broken down, have they not in each case brought prosperity 
to agriculture in the countries affected, or that part of agri- 
culture which produced the particular commodities? 

Mr. FESS. Temporarily that is always the case. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Some temporary prosperity would feel 
very good to the farmer now. 

Mr. FESS. I do not think that my good friend would agree 
that a momentary stimulus that would result in a period of 
nausea later on would be a good thing. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The condition of agriculture could not 
be made worse. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, medicine which will stimulate 
for a minute may ultimately kill the patient, and that is the 
thing we ought to avoid. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Perhaps agriculture would get enough 
out of it to provide for decent burial; it is dead now. 

Mr. FESS. I do not think the Senator is very sincere in 
that statement, 
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So much for the price-fixing idea. Now I want the attention 
of my friend the Senator from Oregon, the author of the bill, 
to paragraph f, page 13, which, if I understand it correctly, 
presents, I think, a serious problem. I read as follows: 


(f) During a marketing period fixed by the board for any com- 
modity, the board may enter into marketing agreements for the 
purchase, withholding, and disposal of the food products of such 
commodity, and all provisions of this section applicable to marketing 
agreements for the purchase, withholding, and disposal of a surplus of 
the commodity, shall apply to the agreements in respect of its food 
products. ° 


This is the situation as it appears to me: The purpose of this 
measure, definitely stated, is to lift the domestic price to a 
plane that seems to be reasonable; in other words, we are 
hoping by this proposed legislation to prevent the price of 
American agricultural products descending to the level of the 
price in the world’s market. If that be not the purpose of the 
measure, I do not understand it. In other words, economically 
it has been stated that the surplus determines the price of the 
home preduct; that if we have 800,000,000 hushels of wheat 
and can only consume here at home 600,000,000 bushels, the 
surplus of 200,000,000 bushels will have to be sold elsewhere 
than in the home market; and if the price at which that surplus 
is sold is lower than what is reasonable here at home, it will 
bring the home price down to what that price is. We are try- 
ing to avoid that, That, I understand, is the purpose of this 
legislation, 

If that be true, if we want to maintain the home price above 
the level of the world price, and this measure is designed to 
do that, the purpose of the legislation is to keep up the price; 
and if our purpose is to keep up the price and the proposed 
legislation extends to food products the same as to raw mate- 
rials, then the effort to maintain the price of wheat will apply 
to the food products of wheat; it will to flour and also to 
bread. If the purpose of paragraph (f) is to apply the pro- 
posed legislation to food products, then we are here legis- 
lating to maintain the price of flour in the hands of the miller, 
for wheat is not flour until it gets to the miller, and we are 
undertaking to maintain the price of bread in the hands of 
the baker, for flour is not bread until it reaches the baker. 
So I am forced to the conclusion that in most specific language 
this measure proposes to authorize the Government to main- 
tain the price of flour for the miller and bread for the baker. 
I do not think that the miller or the baker has any claim upon 
the Goyernment to maintain a price above what the competitive 
conditions establish. If competitive conditions will operate, 
then this is unnecessary. So it is a serious problem with me 
if I am called upon to legislate to maintain above a certain 
level the price of food products when it is a guaranty only to 
the people who do not need the guaranty, and at the expense of 
the ultimate consumer. 

I read that again: 


During a marketing period fixed by the board for any commodity— 
That is wheat— Te 


the board may enter into marketing agreements for the purchase, with- 
holding, and disposal of the food products— 


That is pork. The food product of hogs is pork; and if the 
Government is maintaining the price of pork, it is supporting 
the packers, for it is not pork until the packers get through 
with it; and we are called upon here to legislate to maintain 
the price of the food that we use on behalf of the processors, 
who are the millers and the packers. I will not vote for a 
measure that will include that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I think the Senator's 
observation is very well timed. There is merit in it. 

Mr. FESS. If I am wrong, I want it pointed out. 

Mr. BROOKHART, But I want to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the amendment I have offered, in which the cost of 
production plus 5 per cent profit price is paid to the farmer 
himself; and when these products are bought from the packers 
they are only bought on the condition that the packers will 
pay the cost of production with 5 per cent capital return 
added. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator think he has an amendment 
that will cnre that? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think so. 
cures it. 


I think my amendment 
My amendment has not any support vet. I do not 


know whether it is a substitute 

Mr. FESS. Certainly my interpretation of this paragraph 
is not wrong. 
Mr. BROOKHART., 
interpretation, 


I think the Senator is correct in that 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, this is the same argument 
that the Senator made last year, with which I wholly disagreed. 
There are two or three amendments pending that may clarify 
the situation, which I shall discuss at the present time. 

Mr. FESS, I want the Senator to understand that I am not 
squeamish about the thing. I am trying to get at it, and the 
Senator knows that I have been very anxious that we might 
get a bill we could all support. r 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, the Senator realizes that 
we can not buy hogs to affect the price of hogs or the price of 
pork. This board can not buy hogs. 

Mr. FESS. The board is not doing anything. The board is 
making agreements with certain associations to do it; and the 
Government itself, speaking through the board, is the party of 
the first part and becomes responsible for it. That is one objec- 
tion that I have to the bill. If the bill left it to voluntary 
marketing associations, I would vote for it; but it does not do 
that. The proponents of the bill say that that would not be 
effective; that the only way to do it is to put the Government 
back of it. My good friend from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] takes 
that view and the proponents of this bill take that view. That 
is not economic, and it is not necessary. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. If the Senator will permit me, if the 
economics of the bill is correct at all, if it is to affect the price 
of hogs, it must be reflected through the price of pork. If you 
are going to take pork off the market in order to raise the price 
of hogs, you can keep pork. You can not keep hogs, because 
they will eat so much that you can not afford to keep them. 
A hog must be sold and slaughtered when he is ready to go to 
the slaughtering pen. You can not buy up hogs and store them 
away. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator think that it is ever necessary 
to buy pork and withhold it from the market in order to keep 
up the price? Is not the price of pork high enough? Is there 
any reason in the world why great organizations like the pack- 
ers, Which sell the great majority of pounds of pork, should be 
protected by Government decree? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am not talking about the packers. I 
am talking about the price of hogs. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is talking about the food product 
of hogs. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. And we are exporting pork all the time. 

Mr. FESS. Who is exporting pork? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The United States. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; the packers are. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. That is the point. 
that, all right. I do not: 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator claim that the price of 
pork has nothing to do with the price of hogs? 

Mr. FESS. Oh, certainly; the price of hogs has most to do 
with the price of pork. $ 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. What I am trying to find out is how the 
Senator is going to apply this bill unless he finds it necessary 


If the Senator wants to do 


to buy pork. 


Mr. FESS. I should be perfectly willing to vote for a meas- 
ure that gives the marketing associations the power to withhold 
from the market the stock they buy. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The hogs? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; the livestock and wheat, and so on. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. You can hold wheat from the market, but 
you can not hold cattle and hogs from the market. 

Mr. FESS. Why not? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Because they will eat you out of your 
place. When they are ready to be slaughtered they must be 
slaughtered. You can not keep them all winter. 

Mr. FESS. Certainly; but an association can maintain hogs 
as well as the raiser of hogs can, can it not? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Wheat does not eat; but hogs and cattle 
eat, and you can not afford to keep them. 

Mr. FESS. That is a very remarkable discovery that the 
Senator has made. > 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator from Ohio evidently finds 
this a new idea. It is remarkable to the Senator from Ohio, 
and that is why I find it necessary to tell him that he can not 
keep hogs and cattle beyond a certain period of time, because 
they will eat. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Minnesota has never lived on 
a farm. He does not know anything about what he is talking 
about. I lived on a farm. I know that when you market 
hogs it does not necessarily mean that you have to have a 
fixed date. I admit that after you have gotten them to the 
marketing stage it is better to put them off, of course. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. You have to. 
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Mr. FESS. You do not have to. You can sell a hog that is 
9 months old, or you can sell one that is 12 months old, or 
you can sell one that is 15 months old, or you can sell one that 
is 2 years old. You can sell a calf when it is a calf, or you 
ean sell it when it is a year old, or you can sell it when it is 
2 years old, or you can sell it when it is 3 years old. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. When they have eaten up all your 
money, and you can not borrow any more at the bank, you have 
to sell them. 

Mr. FESS. My friend from Iowa knows that what I am 
saying is true. The Senator from Minnesota does not, but the 
Senator from Iowa does know, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Let me make just one observation to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. All right. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. He can keep a steer for 20 years if he 
has a big enough bank account to buy the food for him. Of 
course he does not have to sell. 

Mr. FESS. When is the marketable time for cattle? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. When they are finished. 

Mr. FESS. When are they finished? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. You can ask any boy on the farm and 
he will tell you. 

Mr. FESS. But the Senator can not tell me. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes; I can tell the Senator. 
Mr. FESS. No; the Senator can not. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am sure the Senator does not take his 
own question seriously. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; the Senator does. The Senator from Min- 
nesota has an idea that the Senator from Ohio knows nothing 
about the farm. He is assuming that because the Senator 
from Ohio at one time left the farm to do some professional 
work; but I want to say to my friend that the people who 
refer to these Senators as high-hatters“ do not know what 
they are talking about. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I would never accuse the Senator of 
that. I am only accusing the Senator of assuming some things 
when there is no basis for the assumption. 

Mr. FESS. I do not want to take the time of the Senate 
unduly. I decided just to make a brief statement, but I see 
that I am going to get into this thing, and I do not want to. 

Mr. President, as I stated before, if the operations of this bill 
were limited to the marketing associations, I would vote for it. 
There would be one or two amendments that I should like to 
offer, but if they were not adopted it would not be serious. I 
should be willing to vote for the bill without them. The bill 
carries another feature that is compulsory, however, and that 
is not only objectionable on the ground that it is unworkable 
but it is objectionable on the ground that I do not believe it 
will ever pass the Supreme Court of the United States, 

Mr. McNARY. What is that? 

Mr. FESS. That is the equalization fee. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
before he passes to the discussion of the equalization fee? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator mentioned the fact that he 
Was opposed to the Government getting behind these cooperative 
associations. As I remember, the Senator voted for the Esch- 
Cummins railroad bill. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In that bill the Government not only got 
behind the return of the railroads—— 

Mr. FESS. Only for six months. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Well, it did it for six months, and that 
cost us $529,000,000. If I could get that much, I could start a 
pretty big export corporation. 

Mr. FESS. There ought to be some clarification here. The 
Government had held the roads for about 26 months under an 
agreement that when they were returned they would be returned 
in as good condition as when they were taken over; and when 
we passed them back under private control we did write in the 
bill a proyision for a guaranty up to six months. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But that was not returning the roads in 
as good condition as they were. It was over and above that. 
It was paying war-time profits to the roads for that six months, 
and it cost us $529,000,000. 

Mr. FESS. It was stated, however, that the roads would be 
the loser in the transaction, and I assumed that they were; but 
when it comes to the transportation act of 1920, outside of the 
six months, the Government is not back of any guaranty, as the 
Senator knows. : 

Mr. BROOKHART. Not out of the Treasury; but the Gov- 
ernment wrote into the law rules for valuation, and then it 
wrote into the law a command to the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission to give them a rate of return on the people of the 

“ait Bi St ok 
r. x „ no; oh, no! It just expressed an on; 

and the commission has neyer done that. eg ; 

Mr. BROOKHART. The law says that it shall do it. 

Mr. FESS. The commission has never done it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It has tried to do it. 

Mr. FESS. If it were a guaranty, then the Government 
would have to make it up, as it never has and never will. 

Mr. BROOKHART, It is not a guaranty out of the Treas- 
ury, of course, but it is a guaranty out of the people’s pockets, 

Mr. FESS. The Senator and I do not agree at all on that 
item, as is very apparent. The railroads are a public utility 
and perform a public function and are therefore subject to Goy- 
ernment regulation. The railroads are not regulated to in- 
crease the cost to the public. The railroads are regulated to 
keep down the cost to the public. Here is legislation that 
sien subjects not public, and the purpose is to elevate the 
price. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Let me ask the Senator, did not the 
Government regard farm products as a public utility, and did 
not 515 Government take over wheat and make a profit out of 
wheat? 

Mr. FESS. No; the Government did not regard it as a x 
lic utility at all. 15 sas 

Mr. BROOKHART. It took it over, the same as it did the 
railroads, and it fixed prices of nearly everything else, so that 
they were practically determined by Government regulation. 

Mr. FESS. As the Senators knows, that was purely an 
emergency measure, in war time, not because it was the subject 
of legislation, but it was a protective measure on the part of 
the Government. 

Mr. BROOKHART. After the war was over we proceeded to 
guaranty for six months the profits to the railroads out of 
the Treasury. 

. Mr. FESS. That was to keep our contract with the railroads, 

Mr. BROOKHART. That was not provided in the act taking 
over the roads. 

Mr. FESS. We could talk until doomsday, and the Senator 
from Iowa and I would never approach one another on that 
question. 

I want to present a situation now which I think obtains 
in regard to this bill that is very objectionable. If we operate 
the equalization fee on corn, in order to maintain a price 
higher than that in the world market, then we will have corn 
raised in America, fed to American hogs, at a certain price, 
and sold under the direction of the board to Canada at the 
world price, which would be lower. Otherwise there is nothing 
to it, The lower-priced American corn sold to Canada would 
be fed in Canada to hogs, and be marketed in the same market 
where American hogs are marketed. I think that is wholly 
unfair, and it seems to me it will work havoc when we come 
to see its operation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In regard to that, in the first place, 
there is a tariff on corn of only 15 cents a bushel. If we can 
raise corn under the tariff there is not much relief, By an 
amendment I have offered to this bill we propose to try to 
improve the world market for corn, as the Canadians have 
improved the world market for wheat. 

Mr. FESS. I have not examined the Senator's amendment, 
but I shall be glad to study it. The feature to which 1 have 
just referred is inequitable, unjust, and will prove itself rather 
harmful to the American hog raisers, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. : 

Mr. WHEELER. If the tariff on corn were effective, then, 
at the present time, the Canadian farmer would be able to buy 
Lo com cheaper than it could be bought in America, would 

e no 

Mr. FESS. Buy it from other countries? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. So that would not alter the situation, 
really, as far as the Canadian hog raiser is concerned. 

Mr. FESS. No; other than this: That corn raised in the 
United States would be sold on the same plane with the corn 
raised in other countries from which Canada would buy. My 
only point was that you are making a discrimination against 
the man who feeds high-priced corn in the United States, in 
favor of the man who feeds the lower-priced corn in Canada. 

Mr. WHEELER. But if the tariff on corn is of any benefit 
to the farmer, it would have exactly that effect at present. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator knows the tariff does not apply 
to exports. The tariff is applicable only to imports, and we 
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ure talking about exports to Canada. If that is not true, then 
there is nothing in the bill. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. Surely we are going to raise the price of 
American corn to Canada. There is no doubt about that. We 
do not export corn, to commence with, or so little that it 
amounts to nothing at all. It is not in the class of wheat or 
hogs at all. It is an entirely different proposition. 

Mr. FESS. Then in the name of common sense, if we do 
not export corn, why apply the equalization fee to corn? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Because we export corn through hogs. 
That is the reason. Canada will not buy any cheaper corn. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, this is a fine illustration of the 
remarkable acumen of the Senator from Idaho. He wants to 
place the equalization fee upon corn in order to lift the Ameri- 
can price above the world price in the markets to which we 
export corn, and then turns about and says we do not export 
any corn. Then why should we apply the equalization fee 
to it? 

Mr. BROOKHART. We do export corn, but it is a small 
proportion of the yield. 

Mr. FESS. In reference to the equalization fee, I hold that 
the equalization fee is not workable. I am perfectly frank 
in saying that the theory of the equalization fee is good. If it 
could be worked, and were constitutional, it would seem sound 
economically, for the theory is that if you have legislation on 
behalf of the producer, to save him from losses, then whatever 
loss the producer will suffer ought to come from the persons 
benefited by the law. I think that is equitable, and if it would 
work it would be economical; but I do not think it would work 
at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH I ean not agree with the last statement of the 
Senator. One of my objections to this bill is that the pro- 
ponents have singled out the farmer and imposed upon him 
an equalization fee in order-that he may get what is said to 
be the other end of the protective tariff, while the manufac- 
turer gets his protection without any fee at all. 

Mr. FESS. That is true. What I had in mind was that 
the theory is that this legislation is on behalf of the pro- 
ducer. If any loss comes to the producer from selling at a 
lower price in the export market, that loss ought to be suffered 
by the man who is benefited by the law. That is what I meant, 
that if this could be done, it ought to be done; but I agree with 
the Senator that it is singling out one enterprise of the country 
and not applying to others. 

Mr. BORAH. At the present time the farmer is paying about 
one-third of his income less other expenses to meet his taxes, 
a proportion which no other industry in the country approaches. 
And at the same time there is to be added a special burden 
in addition to his already disproportionate tax before he can 
have remedial legislation. 

Mr. FESS. And he can not add it to his price. 

Mr. BORAH. And it is a fact that the taxes are increasing 
about every 10 years sufficiently to take all the possible profits 
that he can make out of his crops. 

Mr. FESS. That is true. 

Mr. BORAH. What I can not understand—and I say this 
in the utmost good faith—is why it is not perfectly just and 
equitable to make an appropriation for the purpose of testing 
the value of this experiment. Who else comes to Congress 
asking for remedial legislation and is told that they must be 
especially charged for it? Would the Senator support an ap- 
propriation for the purpose of determining whether or not the 
theory upon which the marketing agreement rests is sound? 

Mr. FESS. I think I would not. 

Mr. WHEELER. The question raised with me would be as 
to the constitutionality of the proposition. 

Mr. FESS. I doubt very much whether that would be con- 
stitutional. 

Mr. BORAH. I know that question has been raised, but I 
would like to have somebody show me an authority where the 
Congress of the United States has ever been called to order by 
the Supreme Court of the United States for making a general 
appropriation for what it conceived to be in the public interest. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
let me clear up a little my remarks on not exporting corn? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I think it is generally conceded that we 
export so little that it is not considered a factor, as far as 
that is concerned, in the 3,000,000,000 bushels we produce. 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senator is right in that. 
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Mr. GOODING. The corn people do not expect to get any 
benefit from the export of corn. It comes through the hogs. 
We feed all of our corn, practically, to the hog in America, and 
there comes the farmer's benefit. Unless he can get a benefit 
in that way we can not help the corn producers at all. 

Mr. FESS. I oppose the equalization fee, and could not 
vote for any biil that has the equalization fee in it; first, 
because I think without doubt it is not constitutional, and there 
is no question about the bill getting before the Supreme Court 
in due time if it becomes a law. Of course, a lot of people say: 
“That is not for us to determine, Let it be passed, and let it 
go to the Supreme Court.” I do not believe that is quite the 
level on which we ought to place legislation in the Senate. 

Then I am quite confident that it is not workable, for if you 
are to apply the equalization fee you must make it applicable 
to all. You can not make fowl of one and fish of the other. 
In order to operate it you will have to build up a bureau, 
which I fear will cost more to manage than will be the profit 
to come to the people who are beneficiaries of the law. 

I know it is stated here that it is to be collected through 
transportation or through the processor or through the pur- 
chaser. Then if that be true—and I assume it would be—you 
can not leave it to the word of the thousands of purchasers or 
processors or transporters as to whether it is paid or not. If you 
do not have this Goyernment function administered by a Goy- 
ernment bureau, it will be wholly unworkable, and if you handle 
it by a Government bureau, then the price that will be paid 
to the bureau to operate it will be undoubtedly large in propor- 
tion to what will be saved as a benefit to the producer. 

Not only that, but the whole thing is a guess, nothing more 
than a guess. The board under the bill will before this is to 
become operative estimate for any commodity what the probable 
losses will be. How on earth can anybody estimate what the 
probable losses will be on any crop before the crop is mar- 
keted? If you are going to make it a mere guess, how are 
you going to finance it? The bill says that these marketing 
associations can be financed out of the stabilization fund with- 
out the payment of interest. That means that there is no limit 
to the stabilization fund. There is a limit in that the bill pro- 
vides it shall not exceed the revolving fund, which is 
$250,000,000. But if in the operation of this bill we find that 
the original authorization of $250,000,000 is not sufficient to 
operate it and there is a demand on Congress to increase the 
authorization what will be the outcome of it? 

There is no limit as to what we will be called upon to ap- 
propriate in order to operate this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, my friend, the Senator from 
Montana, was of the opinion a moment ago that the proposition 
which I suggested would be unconstitutional. I want to ask. 
Is not that principle in the bill now? We are now asked to 
make an appropriation of $250,000,000. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is in the nature of a lean: that is 
not in the nature of a direct appropriation to be turned over to 
pay the farmer something. 

Mr. BORAH. How can yon take something out of the 
Treasury of the United States and loan it to private indi- 
viduals for the purpose of carrying on business any more than 
you can make a direct appropriation out of the Treasury for 
their benefit? I think the same principle is in this bill. I do 
not say that renders the bill unconstitutional. I do not contend 
that it does, because in my opinion the courts have gone so 
far in sustaining the action of Congress in regard to those 
things that I do not think it vulnerable to a constitutional 
question, but the same principle is here now that would be in 
the other proposition. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator will pardon me 

Mr. FESS. I would like to have the Senator’s opinion on 
another matter that I will call his attention to, which sug- 
gested the question of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. The impression I meant to convey was that 
the opponents of the bill are now contending that even a loan to 
the farmer is unconstitutional. That is one of their objections to 
it. The Senator from Idaho says that instead of lending money 
and having them pay it back by an equalization fee, why not just 
appropriate the money out of the Treasury of the United States 
and give it to them? The purpose of the equalization fee is to 
get away from that very thing. As far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I am sure that I would support the Senator’s suggestion 
if it could be carried ont, but I am sure you would get no 
place in the Senate with a proposal for a direct appropriation of 
money that was never to be paid back. 

Mr, BORAH. Upon what theory could the Senate discriminate 
with reference to the appropriation in the face of the multitude 
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of appropriations which it is constantly making in the same line 
of action? 

Mr. WHEELER. I think the Senator is absolutely right on 
the proposition that we are constantly appropriating money, 
but there is no one that rises in the Senate and raises his voice 
to say that “the appropriation for this thing or that thing 
is unconstitutional.” But it seems that when the question of 
agriculture comes up and we seek to appropriate money for 
that purpose every lawyer gets up and immediately says the 
proposition is unconstitutional. We authorized the other day, 
for instance, an appropriation of money running into the mil- 
lions for flood relief. No one ever even looked into the con- 
stitutionality of the question, and we passed it by without even 
giving it a serious thought. 

Mr. GOODING, Mr. SHORTRIDGE, and Mr. TYDINGS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I should like to claim the floor 
just a moment in my own behalf, and then I shall be glad to 
yield. 

I call attention to a statement of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER] in reply to a question of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran]. There is a provision in section 10 of the 
bill called the insurance provision. I ask the Senator's atten- 
tion to whether this is a loan or not, The insurance is an 
obligation to insure the associations against a loss by being 
compelled to sell what they buy at a lower price than they paid 
for it when it was delivered. That has been one of the big 
questions. If marketing associations go out at harvest time 
and buy up at a price they decide upon and then ultimately 
a slump comes and the market price is below what they paid 
and no chance exists for them to get a higher price, there is 
an inevitable loss. Section 10 of the bill is to insure against 
that loss. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield right 
at that point? 

Mr. FESS. Not now. There is a stabilization fund created 
in the bill. That is made up first by advances from a revolv- 
ing fund in the way of a loan; secondly, by repayment of those 
advances; and, third, by the fees assessed through the equali- 
zation-fee plan. The only item that makes it revolve or self- 
supporting would be the fee paid under the equalization-fee 
plan. That is paid by the producer. But the provision for 
insurance is applicable to both premium members and non- 
premium members. Let me read it. I want the Senator's at- 
tention to this, because it is extremely important. It reads as 
follows: 


(c) Whenever in the judgment of the board the use of such insurance 
agreements in respect of any commodity will stabilize the market sub- 
stantially in the interest of the producers of the commodity, whether 
or not members of a cooperative association dealing in the commodity, 
then the board, during the continuance of any marketing period for the 
commodity as provided in section 7, may enter into nonpremium, or if 
the board deems it advisable, premium insurance agreements with 
cooperative associations dealing in the commodity. Whenever in the 
judgment of the board the use of such insurance agreements will not 
so stabilize the market, then the board may enter into premium insur- 
ance agreements only with the cooperative associations, 


So that the premiums paid by the owner who insures will 
create a fund out of which can be paid all losses. It is an 
insurance. It applies not only to the member of the associa- 
tion who pays the premium, but there is a provision for non- 
premium insurance. There is no possibility of a fund created 
in the insurance when the person pays no premium. Now 
what will be done? 


Payments required under nonpremium insurance agreements in re- 
spect of ‘any commodity shall be made out of the stabilization fund 
for the commodity. 


Here is a provision in the bill that assesses upon every pro- 
ducer nonmember of the association to support the associa- 
tion in order that the association may be able to go on with the 
eontract. It is identical to assessing a fee upon every laboring 
man in the country to support a union of which he is not a 
member. While I believe in labor unions and believe in the 
membership of a labor union supporting the union, I never 
could be brought to believe that it is justice to assess any 
fee upon those who do not belong to the union to support the 
union, Neither do I believe that a producer not belonging to 
an association can properly be assessed to maintain the asso- 
ciation. That should be limited to members of the associa- 
tion. Such a provision is in the bill, and that is not a loan. 


That is a payment out of the stabilization fund. How do we 
By loan from the revolying 


create the stabilization fund? 
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fund and the fees that come in from the equalization fee; and 
yet we take it out of that fund to pay the nonpremium insur- 
ance. 

I yield now to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from Idaho just a moment ago 
asked for some case showing the Supreme Court limitation on 
appropriations made by Congress. I would like to refer the 
Senator to the case of Dobbins v. the Commissioners of Erie 
County (16 Pet. pp. 448-449), where Justice Wayne, delivering 
the unanimous opinion of the court, said in the opinion: 


The revenue of the United States is intended by the Constitution to 
pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States; to be expended, in particular, in carrying into 
effect the laws made to execute all the express powers, “and all other 
powers vested by the Constitution in the Government of the United 
States.” 

Again Chief Justice Chase, delivering the opinion of the court 
2 oe ease of Veazie Bank v, Fenno (8 Wall. 541, U. S. Repts.), 
8 7 


There are, indeed, certain virtual limitations arising from the princl- 
ples of the Constitution itself. It would undoubtedly be an abuse of 
power is so exercised as to impair the separate existence and independent 
self-government of the States, or if exercised for ends inconsistent with 
the limited grants of power in the Constitution. 


There are paragraphs from the opinion of the court in those 
two cases, and in each case the court has held that Congress 
must be bound by the express grant of power in the Constitution 
in the appropriation of money. I simply present them as some- 
thing along the line suggested by the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. I am familiar with that general rule which 
the courts have announced from time to time, but the instances 
in which the Congress of the United States has appropriated 
money outside of what the Senator assumes to be the rule there 
laid down, are very numerous. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes;.I know that to be true. 

Mr. BORAH. The fact is that when we come to analyze the 
decisions upon the facts, there fs practically no limit if the 
Congress is acting within what the Congress deems to be the 
public welfare. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But as limited by the express power. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the express power? What is the pro- 
vision of the Constitution which would prevent our appropriating 
$500,000,000 with a view to trying to settle the agricultural 
problem, which is called a farm problem, but is not a farm 
problem? It is a national problem involving the welfare of 
every man, woman, and child in the United States, whether in 
the city or on the farm, a matter just as important for the 
preservation of prosperity and the economic welfare of the 
United States as any other proposition that comes before us. 
It is a great national problem, affecting the whole people, and 
there are both precedents and law for an appropriation to meet 
the problem. ` 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true as an abstract proposition. I 
could conceive of how Congress could fix in such a way the 
equalization fee that the court could very well hold that it 
was an abuse of the express power outlined in the Constitution ; 
that we were not to finance groups or individuals in this manner. 
It certainly is an innovation in American Government to have 
an equalization fee incorporated in a bill with the sanction of 
Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not arguing for the equalization fee. I 
want to eliminate it and make a direct appropriation for the 
benefit of the American farmer and so solve the problem. 
Under every test we could possibly have applied it is a national 
problem of national concern, and in my opinion there are 
namerous decisions which would sustain it. Not long since 
we went to the extent of appropriating $20,000,000 or 
$40,000,000, I have forgotten which, for the farmers of Russia. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But that question was not carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. I think if it had been 
carried there it would have been held to be a grant without 
any authority in the Constitution. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, I do not regard this matter as being 
important, because the bill is made up and those who are sup- 
porting it believe in its principles and are advocating it; but if 
it were simply a question of whether we had the power to 
appropriate the money for this purpose, I think I could satisfy 
the Senator, upon decisions of the Supreme Court, that we have 
the power. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not question that. I did not mean 
that we might not make a direct appropriation for the benefit 
of-agriculture. I agree with the Senator thoroughly, but I do 
think we can make an appropriation through the equalization 
fee in such a manner that tle coustitutionality of our act 
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would be yery.much questioned. I think we could appropriate 
this sum of money for the benefit of agriculture. We certainly 
have that authority under the Constitution, because it is ex- 
pressly granted therein; but I can also conceive how we might 
.fix it in the form of a tax, and the Supreme Court has said the 
taxing power of the Congress must be within the limits of the 
express authority of the Constitution. 

Mr. BORAH. I have my opinion about the constitutionality 
of the equalization fee, but I am not going to discuss the question 
of constitutionality now. I did that once before and with about 
the same effect that it would haye now. I do not contend that 
‘the equalization fee is constitutional. I have not changed my 
view upon that point. But the minute that we make a general 
‘appropriation for this purpose we eliminate, in my judgment, 
every constitutional question which can be raised as to the bill 
save the one of making a general appropriation for this purpose, 
and in my opinion plenty of authorities can be shown to sustain 
that purpose. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I agree with the Senator in that, I thank 
the Senator from Ohio for giving me an opportunity to insert in 
the Recorp the two paragraphs from the opinions of the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. FESS. I am very glad the Senator made the contribution. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If I understood the Senator from Ohio, he 

would support a measure which would supply a revolving fund 
to which the farmers could have access, but eliminating the 
equalization fee. 
. Mr. FESS. My position is that the problem could be solved 
through marketing associations. I would be very willing to 
support any measure providing for an authorization of suf- 
ficient money to finance the cooperative associations, enabling 
them to take off the market, for the time being, the product 
that gluts the market, because it is thrown on it all at once. 

Mr. HEFLIN. When this measure was before the Senate on 
another occasion, I gaye one of the reasons the Senator now 
states as my reason for opposing the bill, that the members of 
an association had no right to tax those not in the association 
ta. raise money to pay for its control of all the producers. 

Mr. FESS. I agree with the Senator, 

I did not intend to speak at any length at all, other than 
just to make a statement of why I could not vote for the bill. I 
haye been led into more or less desultary remarks that I did 
not intend to utter, 

I would support any measure that provided for the handling 
of the surplus through marketing associations, assisted by the 

overnment; but I do not want the Government to do it as a 
government ; 1 want the associations to do it, I should be per- 
fectly willing that the associations should be financed through 
loans from the Government just as farmers are financed through 
the farm-land banks. Such a plan would not put the Govern- 
ment into the actual buying and selling business. 

But this bill goes further than that. Not only does it embrace 
the equalization fee, which is wholly objectionable to me. but 
it contains the insurance feature. If limited to the members of 
associations, I should not oppose at all that feature of the 
measure, but when it is extended to nonmembers that seems to 
me absolutely impossible, un-American, inequitable, and unjust 
from every standpoint. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator from Ohio is willing to 
support a proposal to provide Government aid to handle the 
exportable surplus. That amounts to about $2,000,000,000 a 
year in the form in which it is exported. Is the Senator willing 
to vote for a sufficiently large appropriation to meet such a 
situation so that it will surely be financed? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly I can not imagine that the amount 
would be anything like the figure which the Senator suggests; 
I do not think there is any possibility of that, because all it 
would be necessary to do would be to take the surplus off the 
-market, if we knew what it was. 

' Mr. BROOKHART. The surplus, as I have stated, amounts 
to about $2,000,000,000 a year. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator knows that in so doing cash down 
would not be required, nor would it be necessary to purchase 
all of the surplus. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Take the surplus of cotton. If the sur- 
plus cotton should be purchased and dumped at once on the 
world market that would ruin the world market, If, having 
60 or 65 per cent of the world’s exportable cotton, we should 
hold it, we would control the world market, and would have no 
loss, but it would take much more capital to hold it. 
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Mr. FESS. There was one thing stated by the author of the 
bill, which was one of the strongest points he made for it, to 
the effect that the operation of the equalization fee would limit 
production—that it would regulate production. In other words, 
the equalization fee, in a sense, is a penalty, for it would not 
be operative unless there was a surplus; and the greater the 
surplus the more necessary the operation, and, therefore, if 
the penalty should be applied to the surplus it would have a 
tendency to reduce the surplus. I do not believe that argument 
is strong. I can see the basis of it, but I think the result will 
be a disappointment to my friends. I feel absolutely certain 
that if we go into any sort of guaranty, whether it be through 
an equalization fee or not, the one direct, inevitable result will 
be to increase the surplus instead of decreasing it; and if the 
surplus is the problem, then the one thing we ought to ayoid 
is increasing it; we should decrease it. 

The marketing associations would have the effect, I think, of 
limiting production; they would temper the amount of produc- 
tion upon the theory that if there should be a loss the farmer 
himself, who would operate the marketing associations, would 
suffer it, and he himself would be the cause of it. Therefore 
farmers speaking to the producers would have much more 
effect than for the Government to speak to the producers, as 
everyone must admit. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio, of 
course, agrees that there is a farm problem? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; indeed there is. 

Mr. GOODING. And that we can not help the farmer unless 
we shall increase his prices. I agree with the Senator so far 
as he goes in relation to marketing, but he does not go far 
enough. 

Mr. FESS. There is where I differ from the Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. Without an equalization fee or without 
something that will raise the price to the farmer and give him 
the American price for the American cost of production he can 
not be helped at all. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho takes the 

yiew that the marketing associations can not solve the problem. 
I differ from the Senator as to that. If the marketing asso- 
ciations shall be financed by the Government, and supplied with 
capital, they can handle the problem. The only reason why 
heretofore they have not been able to handle the problem 
is that the associations could not be financed; they could not 
get the capital. The minute that we shall make the associa- 
tions furnish their own capital, then they have got to enter into 
a profit-making business, and farmers will not join when a 
profit is made out of it. However, on the other hand, if capital 
can be loaned to the associations, then there will not be any 
doubt about the associations taking care of the situation. The 
Senator wants to go beyond that. He says the associations will 
not do it; therefore that the Government must do it. There 
is where I differ from him. The Government must not do 
it. Otherwise we shall have the Government handling all 
products of the American farm; and I think that would be most 
dangerous. It would produce an acute situation. 
- Mr. GOODING. The farmer is not asking anything more in 
this proposed legislation than the Government has already given 
the manufacturer in the Webb-Pomerene Act—the right to sell 
cheaper abroad than he sells at home. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no. 

Mr. GOODING. So far as the wheat grower especially is 
concerned, unless we shall give him the world’s price plus the 
tariff on wheat, we can not help the wheat grower at all; and 
he is a big factor in agriculture. 

Mr. FESS. There is no dispute but that there is a farm 
problem ; we all agree to that; and all of us know how the farm 
problem came about. During the World War the price of 
everything went up. Since the war the organizations of indus- 
try have limited production within the demands of consumption. 
That has been due to management. 

If we could apply that system to the farm we would solve this 
problem immediately. Whenever we produce, no matter what it 
is, beyond the needs of consumption, the price goes down. If we 
have an unlimited supply of potatoes, potatoes are a glut on the 
market; and the same thing applies to apples, and to all other 
commodities. The Senator who is gracing the Chair at the 
present moment [Mr. Ssorrrmer in the chair] will recall, I 
believe, that the raisin industry furnished a very outstanding 
example of the number of carloads that could not be sold at all. 
If agriculture could follow the lead of the manufacturing in- 
dustry and limit production to the demands of consumption, the 
price would be stabilized ; but that can not be done. The Senator 
from Oregon has expressed the thought over and over again— 
and I think it has been conclusively demonstrated—that the 
production of the farmer can not be regulated as is done in the 
ease of manufacturers, 
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Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. FESS. Just a moment. I admit that is a difficult prob- 
lem. I think we can temper it. The Senator from Idaho and 
those who are supporting the bill are attempting to temper it by 
the equalization fee. 

The other element of cost is labor. Labor is organized; labor 
maintains itself on a high cost level. In the ease of industry, 
when the manufacture of an article is limited according to con- 
sumption, and the price of labor is maintained at a high level 
the price of the article is stabilized on a high level, and that 
makes the farmer pay a high price for the manufactured com- 
modities he buys, That is easily seen. The question has come 
to us, Should we forbid regulation of production? We all say 
no; that would be an unsafe procedure, The question also 
arises, Should we reduce the price of labor in order to lower 
the price of manufactured commodities? There is a universal 
agreement that well-paid labor is the soundest economy, for it 
means a great purchasing power, and purchasing power is the 
measure of prosperity. Therefore, steady employment at a high 
wage level is sound economically, and therefore there is no 
desire to reduce the wages of labor, That means that the com- 
modities the farmer buys, generally speaking, due to these two 
factors, are on a high price level and can not be brought down. 
We ought, therefore, to bring up the price of the commodities 
produced by the farmer if we can do so. The way I think it 
should be done is to control the marketing and also the produc- 
tion in the degree that we can; hold the commodity off of the 
market, avoid a break in the price, and feed it only as the 
market can take it. Then prices will be kept up. However, I 
should never do that by the process proposed by this bill; first, 
because it is not necessary, as I see it. Agriculture does need 
Government aid, but only in financing the marketing. I want 
the marketing left in the hands of the farmer himself. I do not 
want the Government to take it out of the hands of the farmer. 

If the Government should take production out of the control 
of the farmer, then we would be forced into the position that a 
Government agency might say to the farmer how much he 
shall sow. 

If we should undertake such a process in the case of one 
industry, we would have to do it with all others. I think it is 
a most serious question. I will join with anybody in endeav- 
oring to reach a solution of the problem on the basis of market- 
ing; but I can not vote for the pending measure. It is a 
remedy that I think is worse than the disease. There are some 
elements new in it, but they are vicious The insurance provi- 
sion will certainly have to come out, for I can not see any 
equity in it at all; and certainly the protection prices for the 
packer and for the miller is wholly unjustified, and that cer- 
tainly will have to come out. If the equalization fee were 
taken out of the bill and the insurance feature were amended 
to apply only to members of associations, I would vote for it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when the Senator says that 
the provisions of the bill mentioned by him must come out, does 
he mean that they must come out or there will be a veto of 
the bill? Is that what the Senator means? 

Mr. FESS. I do not have any right to speak for the Chief 
Executive. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What does the Senator mean then when 
he says that the features of the bill mentioned by him must 
come out? 

Mr. FESS. Because they will break down if the bill shall 
be put in operation. So far as I can give my opinion, Mr. 
President, as to whether or not this bill will be vetoed, I do 
not see how a man of the economic judgment of the President 
of the United States could sign it, and I would be the most 
surprised man in this Chamber if he should sign it, although 
I know nothing about his attitude, and have not talked with 
him on the subject at all. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ohio 
is of that opinion, I am sure the President will veto it, because 
I know of no man on the floor of the Senate who has the con- 
fidence of the administration to a greater extent than has the 
Senator from Ohio, 

Mr FESS. No; the Senator is not quite fair with me. I 
know the cordial good nature of the Senator, but he is not fair 
with me. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think the Senator from Ohio is too 
modest. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Montana is hardly fair. I am 
giving merely my own opinion, and it must stand for that and 
that only. F 

Mr. SIMMONS. When I asked the question of tbe Senator a 
few moments ago as to a matter of which he spoke with such 
certainty and emphasis I thought he must refer to a veto of 
the bill. 

Mr, FESS. I had no such reference. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I recognize the fact, of course, that he is 
more entitled to be considered the spokesman of the adminis- 
tration upon this bill, at any rate, than anybody else on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. FESS. My very good friend, for whom I have such high 
regard, would not do me an injustice, because I know his 
character. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am trying to pay the Senator the compli- 
ment of being the special and selected spokesman of the Presi- 
dent. Does the Senator regard that as a reflection upon him? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly the President has only the spokesman 
of the leader of this body, and that is our friend from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr, McKELLAR. But, Mr, President, if he did happen to 
veto the bill, it would spoil part of a mighty good keynote 
speech ; would it not? 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no; nobody is making up a keynote speech. 

Mr. WHEELER. There will be nothing in the keynote 
speech with reference to farm legislation. 

; Mr., CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
o me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHorrripce in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend, 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator now disclaims having any 
authority to speak for the President, then he is not trying to 
mpre the Senate with the danger of having the bill vetoed, 
is he? 

Mr. FESS: No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is just an expression of opinion? 

Mr. FESS. Purely so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator think that is any better 
guess than it was when the Senator was running the President 
for reelection? 

Mr. FESS. That matter has been thrashed out here so often 
that I do not want to take it up again. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I remember the Senator’s statement 
about it. 

Mr. FESS. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas that 
the attitude of the Executive on a matter of legislation has 
absolutely no effect upon a vote here. It has no more effect 
with the Senator from Ohio than with the Senator from 
Arkansas. I agree with the Senator from Arkansas that every 
bit of legislation thrashed out on this floor should be thrashed 
out with reference to the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment, with very little regard to what the Executive will do. 
That is my view of it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then why should the Senator inject into 
this discussion his belief that the President would veto the 
bill if it were passed? 

Mr. FESS. Not because I thought it would deter any vote, 
but because I was answering the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Smamons]. I wanted to be perfectly respectful to 
my good friend, 

Mr, CARAWAY. Oh, of course; but was the Senator trying 
to brace up the President? 

Mr. FESS. Not in the least. He does not need any bracing. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought he did for making him run again. 
I thought the Senator had spent all last summer trying to do 
that. 

Mr. FESS. If he had decided to run 

Mr, CARAWAY. He would not ask the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FESS. He would not ask the Senator from Ohio or 
any other Senator, and he would run so fast that the rest of 
us could not keep in front of him, 

Mr. CARAWAY. If he would not pay any attention to the 
Senator, why did he go around so persistently nominating him? 

Mr. WHEELER. He will nominate him before he gets 
through. 

Mr. FESS. Has not the Senator from Ohio a right to have 
his own play if he desires to? 

s Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, if he is just playing, I have no objec- 
on. 

Mr. FESS. That is what he is doing. 

Mr. WHEELER. He has only been talking about nominat- 
mg him heretofore, but he will actually do the job in Kansas 
City. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He will do it by himself, then, 

Mr. FHSS. Mr. President, I shall have to exercise my au- 
thority as a Senator not to allow my good friends here to put 
too much in my speech that I do not want in it. I yield the 
floor. i 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, there are two or three 
propositions advanced by the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
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[Mr. Fess] in the conclusion of his argument that I should like 
to mention. 

First, he says he would be in favor of leans to aid these 
cooperatives to settle this great surplus problem. 

I. want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that we 
authorized loans for that specific purpose in the War Finance 
Corporation. The managers told me that they were prac- 
tically without limit; that there was no reason why they could 
not have leaned them a billion dollars, or perhaps $2,000,000,- 
000, if necessary; and yet it did not solve the farm problem. 
It was made worse. 

Then we turned around, and we established in the law 
another system of loans, the intermediate credit banks; and 
that law specifically anthorized lending up to $600,000,000. 
That law is in force right now, and yet we all concede that we 
have this farm problem on hand. So, after experiences like 
that, I can not see any solution in merely going around and 
doing oyer again the same thing that has twice failed, and on 
such a great scale, 

The Senator’s next proposition is that we would get an over- 
production of farm products, and our surplus would increase, 
and instead of settling the surplus problem we would make it 
worse. I hope the Senator will read the report of the National 
Industrial Conference Board on that proposition. 

Mr. FESS. I have read it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That report shows distinctly that there 
is a progressive decline in the surplus, and that even if stimu- 
lated by a stabilization of prices and an increase of prices it 
will still gradually fade out, until perhaps 30 or 40 years from 
now we will have no surplus at all. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator will agree that that report opposed 
this bill, will he not? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I will agree that it was made by 
the enemies of the farmers. I will agree to that. 

Mr. FESS. Would the Senator, in his opposition to a loan, 
cut out of the bill the loan provided for? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; there is one reason why I would 
have a loan in the bill, and why I have it in my substitute, 
and that is the same reason why it is put in the Federal land 
bank law. In my amendment I have required these coopera- 
tives to subscribe for cooperative stock in this institution, 
exactly as the farmers were required to do the same thing as 
they took out loans in the Federal land banks. 

Mr. FESS. I stated that I had not read the Senator’s 
amendment. : 

Mr. BROOKHART. Ultimately, I hoped we would get 
enough of those organizations and cooperative stock subscrip- 
tions to repay the Government, and take the Government out of 
this business. I have only contemplated doing this tempora- 
rily, until we could organize these cooperatives strongly enough 
and efficiently enough to handle the proposition and take it 
over. 

Mr. FESS. I should like to ask the Senator a question 
there. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. FESS. Suppose the bill becomes a law, and is put into 
operation? Does the Senator think it will be temporary? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Which bill? 

Mr. FESS. The present bill. 

Mr. BROOKHART. No. The present bill makes no pro- 
vision for changing into a cooperative; but the substitute which 
I have offered does make such a provision, and I did not dis- 
cuss that feature of it in my speech the other day. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator speaks about overproduction. I 
should like to ask the Senator if, in his judgment, the equali- 
zation fee can be so administered and utilized as to res 
overproduction ? . 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think not. I think there is no differ- 
ence between that and a direct appropriation. 

Mr. BORAH. The reason why I ask that question is that 
I have understood that one of the serious objections to a direct 
appropriation as compared with an equalization fee was the 
belief that the administration of the equalization fee can be 
made effective to restrain overproduction, and I wanted to ask 
the Senator’s opinion on that matter. I do not think so myself. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is provided in the bill by stopping 
operations on some article where they are producing too much. 
The board has to make a finding that they are overprodueing, 
and I do not think this board would ever make any such 
finding. 
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Nobody can tell whether there would be overproduction in a 
year or not; and I think myself there is no regulation of this 
production by equalization fee. I think the growth of popula- 
tion is gradually regulating the surplus proposition, and I think 
in 25 or 30 or 40 years from now there will be no surplus 
problem in the United States; there will be no surplus; but, as 
I said the other day, I do not want to stay in bankruptcy 30 or 
40 years. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator means by that that the demand is 
going to increase more rapidly than the production? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is increasing more rapidly and has 
been for many years. 

Mr. FESS. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The per capita production is steadily de- 
creasing on practically everything all the time. It is a slow 
rate, but it is decreasing. 

Mr. FESS. I believe that within a limited time we will be 
importing foodstuffs. 

Mr. BROOKHART. We are importing an immense amount 
of certain foodstuffs now, a vast amount, almost as much as 
we are exporting; I do not remember exactly. 

Mr. BORAH. We are now importing farm products to the 
amount of more than two billions and a half a year. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is more than we are exporting. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; it is. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the Senator is correct—and I have no 
doubt he is correct—part of that consists of things we can not 
produce, though a considerable portion of it we can produce. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think we have had one short crop of wheat 
in the last 125 years. There has been a surp'us every year 
for more than a century. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; but it was only eighty or ninety 
million bushels—a comparatively small amount. ö 

Mr. McLEAN. Does the Senator think it would tend to 
decrease the surplus if we should enact a law that would enable 
all the wheat growers to produce wheat at a profit? 

Mr. BROOKHART. As I said the other day, if we should 
enact such a law as to wheat alone, out in Iowa we would quit 
corn right away and go to wheat; and we can produce more 
wheat than anybody else. We have the best soil and the best 
chance to do it; but if you protect corn and livestock products, 
we would rather produce those than wheat. They are still more 
suitable to our soil and to our climate, and we will not go to 
wheat if you protect them all alike. That is what I have 
proposed to do in my amendment, and that is what the Senator 
from Oregon proposes to do in his bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. But if you protect corn so that a profit will 
be insured, and protect wheat so that the growers of wheat are 
sure of a profit, and so on down the list, why will they not 
increase the acreage just as they did in war time? They in- 
creased the acreage on wheat 30,000,000 acres in war time. 

Mr. FESS. Forty-five, was it not? 

Mr. McLEAN. Thirty million. 

Mr. FESS. Forty-five million all together. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have forgotten the figures; but they 
increased that acreage by reducing the pasturage, and reducing, 
therefore, the production of livestock—— 

Mr. McLEAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And switching from one to the other; 
but we propose in my amendment to this bill, to take care of all 
of these products alike that have an exportable surplus, so that 
there will be no occasion any longer to switch from one to the 
other. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows that we could produce 
cotton and wheat and corn and all the other foodstuffs in this 
country in sufficient quantity to support twice the present popu- 
lation, and more, too, if there were any money in it, 

Mr. BROOKHAKT. If there were enough farmers to do it, 
and if we had enough land, that could be done; but there is 
the National Industrial Conference Board's report, making an 
analysis of every product, and every item shows that the per 
capita production is declining every year. The population is 
growing considerably faster than agricultural production of the 
United States, and even the increased efficiency is offset, 
and everything else that goes to measure up the production of 
agricultural products is declining in proportion to the population 
of the United States. 

Mr. McLBAN. That is very true; and so we perceive at once 
the difficulty of controlling the price of a product unless we can 
control the quantity produced and also the amount consumed. 
We must control both if we are to produce the desired result. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. Manufacturing is not doing that. It is 
controlling the surplus that it is exporting. 

Mr. McLEAN. That may be true; but I think the Senator 
stated the other day that something like 40 per cent of the 
corporations in this country—and I take it most of them are 
manufacturing corporations—lost money last year. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I said the condition was worse than 
that. I said that they lost money for the last five years, 
because the agricultural depression has at last reached up to 
the corporations, and they are now failing because there is no 
buying power in agriculture to keep them going. 

Mr. McLEAN. They are failing because they can not sell 
their product, but they do not come to the Government to get 
aid. I do not say that because I would not like to see this 
problem solved. 

Mr. BROOKHART. They do not come to the Government to 
get aid? Why, they are the first fellows to squeal for aid. 
They howl for a protective tariff louder than anybody howls; 
and they have always gotten it. 

Mr. MeLEAN. But the Government has never given them a 
tariff to raise the price of their surplus. If they have a sur- 
plus, they have to take care of it themselves. What you want 
to do is to put a bounty on surplus. 

Mr, BROOKHART. I would have no objection to that. I 
can see how that might relieve the situation, and if the Demo- 
cratic side gets up the nerve, as they have threatened to do, 
to offer a debenture bill, as the National Grange has asked, 
I will vote for it, because that would provide the bounty the 
Senator speaks of. and it would give us some relief. But I do 
not want to leave this question of protecting these manu- 
facturers without another word, because the Senator from 
Indiana himself [Mr. WaArson] puts a statement in the RECORD 
from Judge Gary, of the United States Steel Corporation, 
saying that they sell their surplus abroad at a loss, or for 
whatever they can get for it. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is precisely what I say. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But they charge the domestic market; 
under tariff protection, enough to make up for that loss, and 
to take enormous, even extortionate, profits from the people of 
the United States besides. ; 

Mr. MeLEAN. I do not know about that. The farmer has 
the same privilege that the manufacturer has in disposing of his 
surplus. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The farmer has no method of financing 
his surplus. His finances are controlled by a banking system 
in the hands of the people on the other side of the counter 
from the farmer, and he does not have control even of his own 
deposits, under that system. There are no finances he can 
reach. This intermediate credit bank does not work. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator has just stated that the facilities 
for the extension of credit are ample. I have understood the 
Senator to say several times on the floor of this Chamber that 
one of the main difficulties with the agricultural situation was 
that Congress had been too kind to the farmer, that he had bor- 
rowed too much money, and it was time to stop that, because 
the only result was that he was getting further and further into 
debt, and he could not get out. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not think the Senator has ever 
heard me say those words. 

Mr. McLEAN. That in substance. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is not more loans I want; tt is better 
prices for the farm products; and the farmer is entitled to that, 
so he can pay his loans. I say that the farmer is the greatest 
producing manufacturer in this country, produces the things 
that sustain life itself, and he is entitled to a profit on his capi- 
tal investment, and he has not had it since 1920. 

Mr. McLEAN. The farmers in Iowa are pretty prosperous 
now, are they not? 

Mr. BROOKHART, They are not, and they have not been 
since 1920. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator's statement does not agree with 
statements I have had called to my attention. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I would like to hear the statements to 
which the Senator refers, and I will tell him something about 
them. 

Mr. McLEAN. I will ask the clerk to read what I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


[Baltimore Sun of July 31, 1927] 
WHATS THE MATTER WITH IOWA? 


So much lamentation comes out of Iowa that anything which par- 
takes of good cheer is read with surprise. Its politicians are so busily 


enguged in schemes to make the farmer prosperous by new Jaws that 
they seem to overlook what is happening bebind their backs, While they 
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ery ruin, the Iowa Daily Press Association is spending money to prove 
that the State is getting along swimmingly. 

Iowa's income from agricultural products in 1926, as advertised by 
this organization, was $719,145,000, approximately $60,000,000 more 
than the year before and $230,000,000 higher than in 1921. Hogs, the 
greatest single factor in this showing, represented $805,750,000. Since 
1921 income from livestock and livestock products has risen 60 per cent. 
Last year, we are told, but 15 per cent of agricultural income came 
from the sale of grain, the price of which constituted Iowa's chief 
complaint, while nearly 86 per cent came from livestock and its 
products. 

The Equitable Life Insurance Co., which has loaned more than 
$50,000,000 in the State, reports that “the majority of farmers are 
making a profit.“ The secretary of the Federal land bank at Counell 
Bluffs, which has out on farm mortgage more than $68,000,000, says 
that delinquencies on installments 60 days overdue amount to but 
$15,900. The Daily lowa Press Association declares that this reflects 
the experience of virtually all companies with extensive loans in Iowa. 

If statistics and reports of this character are difficult to reconcile 
with the lugubrious accounts coming from political spokesmen for the 
Corn Beit, we recall that an optimistic fellow broke up a particularly 
gloomy meeting there by citing similar data and asserting that if Iowa 
farmers were going to the poorhouse they were going in their own 
limousines. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the statement which the 
Senator has just had read is even believed by the Senator him- 
self, from the way he laughs. That idea is spread all over the 
eastern part of the country, and the people there take it for 
granted that those figures show a condition of prosperity in the 
State of Lowa. 

Iowa is the best agricultural spot on this big, round earth. 
You can not lay its map down on any other spot on this earth 
that produces as much out of the soil as does the State of Iowa. 
Yet since 1920 she has received a price for those products so 
low that she could not pay her taxes and expenses of operation. 
Her land values have declined nearly $3,000,000. 

Mr. MCLEAN. How much did they go up during the war? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The price index of Iowa land at the 
peak reached 213. The price index of all products in the United 
States at the same moment was 241. Other products have gone 
down but little, and Iowa land has gone back from 1920 to 1925 
from $227 an acre to $149 an acre, and that decline has con- 
tinued right up to this moment. 

Mr. McLEAN. The price of land in Iowa is much higher 
to-day than it was before the war. 
Mr. BROOKHART. It is not. 
lower than it was before the war. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And every other product is higher. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And every other product that Iowa ts 
buying is higher. There was a statement published about Iowa 
lands to prove that we had prosperity. It said that 52 per 
cent of the farms in Iowa have no mortgages on them. Of 
course, they have not. Many of them have been foreclosed 
and the mortgages canceled by the foreclosures, but that fact 
was not stated. There ought to be no foreclosures in Iowa. 
I practiced law 30 years in Iowa and did not know what a 
foreclosure of a mortgage was, and handling such business now 
is almost the principal business of the lawyers. 

Mr. President, I want to tell the Senator something about 
this Iowa Daily Press Association. I had more than 90 per 
cent of that association fighting me out in Iowa in my campaign. 
I had all the chambers of commerce against me, because they 
hooked up with the United States Chamber of Commerce, which 
delights in publishing this sort of stuff about the situation. I 
had the Bankers’ Association against me. I do not mean all the 
bankers, because some of them have figured out some of these 
things. I do not mean that all the members of the chambers of 
commerce were against me, but even the chamber to which I be- 
long was against me, in its organization. 

I had all that situation, and then I was running against the 
most distinguished citizen of the State, and I was able to carry 
only 85 out of 99 counties. I carried only 10 out of 11 districts. 
The people out there know what is going on in Iowa, and now 
is as good a time as any to let the people in the East know that 
they no longer are going to be able to put this thing over on us 
in this way. Something is going to happen if they persist in 
the discrimination that exists against agriculture. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator if he thinks Secretary Hooyer will get any more votes in 
Iowa than the Senator did? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Secretary Hoover will not get any more 
than CHARLES G. DKS will. 

Mr, McLEAN. Mr. President, I will let the Senator from 
Iowa and the Senator from South Dakota settle that question 
between themselves. I simply want to call the Senator's at- 
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tention to the fact that the article which I had read contained 
information based upon reports prepared by citizens of Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Who are those citizens of Iowa? Those 
are the ones profiteering off of the farmers of the State. Those 
are the men selling advertising. They go to the manufacturers 
of the East and say, “Advertise in our papers. See what a 
great amount of stuff is being produced out in Iowa. Come and 
get it and take it away from our farmers, so that more of the 
mortgages will be foreclosed.” That is the crowd that publishes 
that kind of stuff against Iowa. I am not afraid of that crowd. 
I like to have them against me. 

Mr. McLEAN. This statement contains a statement of the 
amount of money received for certain crops in Iowa. Are 
those figures incorrect? Are the statements contained there 
incorrect? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am not able to state. At one time 
they published a statement as to the amount of corn and then 
the number of hogs and the number of cattle, and added them 
together, but never figured out how much of the corn was fed 
to the hogs and cattle. 

Mr. McLEAN. Then the Senator does not know whether 
the figures are correct or not, 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is the kind of publicity that 
crowd has put out. ; 

Mr. McLEAN. But if the statements are correct, there is 
no harm in publishing them. 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; but it does not give the other side 
of the account; it does not give the cost of production or the 
other side. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
if it is not common for them, in submitting statistics, to ignore 
the fact that the purchasing power of money has been greatly 
reduced? ` 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. NORBECK. And, therefore, a comparison of prices re- 
ceived now with those received 10 years ago is very misleading. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is very true. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I would like to ask again how 
we are going to change this inequality between the manufac- 
turer and the farmer if we are going to give the manufac- 
turer his protection free and make the farmer pay for his? 

Mr. BROOKHART. On that proposition I am in accord with 
the Senator's suggestion, I think the Government of the United 
States owes it to the farmers to bring about this equality out 
of the Treasury of the United States. When we turned the 
railroads back, we did not hesitate to put a provision in the 
law guaranteeing the operating expenses and the war-time 
profits for six months; and the operators of those railroads 
went out then and increased the operating expenses fourteen 
hundred and eighty-five million dollars the first year after the 
roads were turned back, and we went into the Treasury and 
wrote our check and paid $529,000,000 to make that guaranty 
good; and the Senator from Connecticut never squawked once 
about that being socialism, or anything of the kind. That was 
perfectly good business when that happened, and he supported 
that bill and supported that subsidy to the railroads of the 
United States, 

Mr. McLEAN. Of course, the Senator knows that that sub- 
ject has been debated in this body a great many times; and 
certainly there is no analogy between the situation presented 
by the railroads and the situation now presented by agriculture. 

Mr. BROOKHART, No; there was not an analogy, because 
the Government took over wheat, for instance, and made a 
profit of $59,000,000, and tucked that away in the Treasury. 
That is why there is no analogy. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows that there is no founda- 
tion for the claim that there is an analogy between the tariff 
which benefits the manufacturer and the tariff which benefits 
the farmer, in that the farmer does not get the benefit of the 
tariff and the manufacturer does; because, Mr, President, 
when a manufacturer gets a surplus, he has to take care of it 
himself, A tariff is imposed for the purpose of stimulating 
competition in this country in the production of the necessities 
of life, 

Mr. BROOKHART. The tariff does take care of his do- 
mestic market, though. 

Mr. McLEAN. Just a minute. When the manufacturer gets 
a surplus he has to look out for it himself. He does not come 
to Congress and ask Congress to take money from the Treasury 
for the purpose of pegging the price of his surplus. When you 
propose to assess—I do not care how you phrase it—when you 
propose to get money out of the Treasury for the purpose of 
boosting the price of the surplus that scheme will be fatal, 
because it encourages, it can not help but encourage, and in- 
creases production, and that is just what you do not want. 
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Mr. WHEELER. That is one of the things which is troubling 
the woolen mills in Massachusetts. 

Mr. McLEAN. The trouble with the woolen mills is that the 
tariff is not high enough. 

Mr. WHEELER. They wrote it themselves. 

Mr. McLEAN. But it was not high enough. Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber would not let them have suffi- 
cient protection. I want to say now that the highest rates in 
the tariff act of 1922 are the lowest in so far as the element of 
protection is concerned. That is the trouble in the country to- 
day. The tariff is not high enough on many industries to give 
adequate protection—that is, enough to equal the difference 
between the cost of production here and abroad. 

Mr. BORAH. A short time ago the President was called 
on, under the so-called flexible tariff law, to increase the tariff 
upon certain products. The President increased the tariff. 
The Treasury of the United States lost several million dollars 
by that increase. The parties for whom the increase was made 
received an increase in the price of their product. What the 
President’s order did was to deprive the Treasury of a large 
sum of money for the benefit of a particular product. What 
is the difference in principle between that and making an appro- 
priation direct for the purpose of increasing the prices of a 
product? 

Mr. MCLEAN. In the first place the producers of an article 
that called for an increase found themselves against foreign 
competition which would have driven them out of business, 
if it had not already driven them out of business, if they did 
not get the increase. We will assume that this increase enables 
them to produce that article in this country and sell it in this 
country to such an extent that they find themselves with a 
surplus on their hands. They have to take care of that surplus 
themselves. The Government does not aid them there. 

Mr. BORAH. I am now speaking of the fact that the Goy- 
ernment of the United States yielded its right to an income of 
several million dollars a year for the purpose of aiding an 
industry. In other words, if the President had not made the 
raise in the tariff, the Treasury of the United States would 
have been some several million dollars better off. What he did 
was to deprive the Treasury of so much money for the benefit 
of a particular product. 

Mr. McLEAN. It may be that a part of the benefit which 
would result to the American people was by reason of the 
maintenance of an industry here which, in the long run, might 
produce a surplus, and the effect of the surplus might reduce 
the price of the product down below where it was when the 
tariff was raised. That has happened many times. I think 
the price of steel rails to-day is just about what the tariff 
was when it was first imposed. The effect has been the same 
with regard to a great many other products, tin, and other 
essentials, 

I know now that the dairymen in the country are trying to get 
a slight increase on milk and cream because of the competition 
coming in from Canada. It seems to me that that is an advis- 
able thing to do. It is better than to so cripple an industry in 
this country that sometime we will be dependent upon the Cana- 
dian producers for milk and cream. But if the dairymen in this 
country produce a surplus, they have to take care of it them- 
selves, They would like to come in under this bill, but it is 
impracticable. They can not do it. 

The Senator must see that if we boost the price of the feed- 
stuffs which the dairymen use, we are crippling the dairy in- 
dustry in the country. That is the trouble with the bill or 
one of the main troubles with it. There is no agricultural class, 
in the sense that we have a common interest. On the contrary, 
there are as many classes of agriculturists as there are colors 
of the rainbow, and a good many more, and the minute we 
increase the prices of one agricultural industry we cripple 
perhaps another industry. 

Mr. BORAH. That is precisely what the protective tariff 
does. If we raise the price of cotton goods and such things, we 
are increasing the price which somebody has to pay for them. 

Mr. McLEAN. If we increase the price of cotion in this coun- 
try; of course, cotton is not a good illustration, because we do 
not import cotton. 

Mr. BORAH. We import cotton goods. 

Mr, McLEAN. Yes. I want to impress the Senator that the 
producer of cotton goods, if he finds himself with a surplus on 
hand, must look out for himself. He can not come to Congress 
and get an appropriation to take care of the surplus and con- 
tinue to increase that surplus, and still produce the article at a 
profit. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just a brief statement? 
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Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I must decline to yield 
further until I can answer the Senator from Connecticut. 

The Senator from Connecticut asked a question that I want 
to answer before I forget it. He said the tariff, while it pro- 
tected the home market, did not provide funds to take care of 
the surplus; that if a manufacturer had a surplus he had to 
look out for financing and taking care of it himself. I want 
to answer the Senator's question. I want to say that by law, 
sponsored and supported by the Senator from Connecticut, the 
Government of the United States went into the banking business 
for the manufacturers of the United States and not only estab- 
lished national banks but established a Federal reserve bank, an 
overhead bank, for those national banks. 

The Government by law created the Federal Reserve Board 
as a Government board and its officers are appointed by the 
President of the United States and confirmed by the Senate of 
the United States, The operation of that board, as predicted 
by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] when he presented 
the bill to the House, was that it would reduce the speculative 
loans and turn the surplus credit of the country over to more 
legitimate business. Now, we have seen those speculative 
loans, which were then $766,000,000 and described by him as a 
cancer, grow into $4,000,000,000. So that the commercial busi- 
ness of the country, the manufacturing business, the speculat- 
ing business, have asked the Government, by a law, to furnish 
them money. They have taken the surplus credits of Iowa it- 
self away from Iowa, and have them down in New York now in 
the speculative business, and backing the exports of the surplus 
of the manufacturers, and they get a low rate of interest and 
the farmers have got to pay a high rate of interest if they use 
their own deposits. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator does not admit that anybody in 
Iowa has any money to loan, does he? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; we have some manufacturers out 
there. 

Mr. McLEAN. Then somebody is prosperous in Iowa? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; something is prosperous. It is 
not the farmers. While their land went down $3,000,000,000, 
railroad stocks went up more than $3,000,000,000 in the United 
States. That is what happened all along the line. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows there are some 30,000 
banks in the country. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; and I know that about 400 of 
them out in Iowa have failed. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator has just stated that some of them 
have made money and were loaning it outside the State of Iowa, 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not think any bank in Iowa is 
making money now. They are sending their money down to 
New York and getting 1% to 4½ per cent for it. About half 
of it is going that way. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator just remarked that money was 
going from Iowa to Wall Street to be used for speculative 
purposes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That booms stocks, and that means a 
higher cost of living to those who pay the profits on the stocks. 

Mr. McLEAN. Let us see if we can follow out this idea. 
If that is true, I want to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that we have some 30,000 banks in the country, some in 
Iowa, and some of them make money. I think it very likely, 
too, that other activities in Iowa make money. Just how are 
we going to prevent the banks in Iowa from loaning their money 
wherever they please? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have introduced a bill providing an 
amendment to the banking act which will prevent them from 
loaning it for speculation in New York or anywhere else. I do 
not believe the Government of the United States has any right 
to establish by law a credit system for gambling. 

Mr. MeLEAN. Does the Senator think Congress would have 
the power to prohibit a State bank from loaning its money any- 
where it pleased? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It would have the power to deny it the 
use of the United States mails if it did that sort of thing, and I 


have that sort of a provision in my bill. Come again! 
{Laughter.] 
Mr. McLEAN. The Senator certainly has quite a Dill. I 


have not read it all yet. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. I have been trying to figure this 
out from the standpoint of the farmers, to give them a square 
deal in credits, a square deal in marketing, a square deal in 
railroad rates, a square deal in the prices of the things they 
have to buy, and that is why I have seen those different phases 
of the situation, The trouble with the Senator from Con- 
necticut is that he never sees it except from his particular 
little standpoint. 

Mr. McLEAN. Connecticut went through experiences much 
more serious than Iowa has ever suffered, and that was in the 
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days when agriculture was a very important industry in Con- 
necticut. I will say to the Senator that when Iowa began to 
produce meat and grain, Connecticut had to stop; we could not 
compete. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So Connecticut went into the manufacturing 
and insurance business? 

Mr. McLEAN. We produce everything that is salable now. 
We did not come to Congress for help. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; but they came for a tariff, and that 
was all they needed. 

Mr. BROOKHART. When Connecticut needed help she 
came to Congress for a tariff and got it. Congress helped Con- 
necticut out and that raised the prices of her products, and 
Iowa paid the increased prices. 

Mr. McLEAN. Oh, Mr. President, we can not all talk at 
once. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I submit that the Senator from Connecticut 
has had very large latitude in his interruptions. I have been 
trying for some little time to just get in one word, but the 
Senator from Connecticut will not let me have the opportunity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa has 
the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield now to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; let the Senator from North Carolina get 
in his word now; but first I want to say to the Senator from 
North Carolina 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Iowa yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think, if the Senator will 
pardon me, that we will find this line of cleavage, upon the 
question of whether prosperity exists, about the same through- 
out the entire country. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the Senator is correct. The 
agricultural situation is the same in nearly all States, 

Mr, SIMMONS. That is what I was going to say. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is a general discrimination against 
agriculture. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is in every State in the Union. The 
agricultural conditions, unless there are some special lines of 
agriculture which are highly protected and whose protection 
is absolutely effective, are languishing. The prices of their 
products have gone down and the prices of their land, measured 
in the value of the dollar to-day as compared with the dollar 
before the war, are very much lower than they were before the 
war. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Very much; scarcely half the value. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We find the manufacturers and the rail- 
roads and the great corporations that have the benefit of the 
tariff and the trust combinations crying “ prosperity,” and they 
are prosperous. 

Mr. BROOKHART. They are squeezing out a lot of the 
little fellows. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is generally impossible to get them to 
take a fair, equitable view of the condition of agriculture. 

Mr. McLHAN, Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have only the permission of the Senator 
from Iowa to interrupt him. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut for a question only. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows very well that the textile 
industry in New England, especially in the cotton-goods line, 
is suffering a period of depression. He knows that in large 
measure it is due to competition from North Carolina. The 
Senator has some of the largest cotton mills in the world in 
North Carolina to-day. 

8 Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me 

Mr. McLEAN. They pay in North Carolina less wages than 
we do, but we do not come to Congress and ask Congress to 
interfere with them. We have to take care of our surplus as 
best we can. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me—- 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to say just a word in answer to a 
statement made by the Senator from Connecticut. One of 
the great reasons why there is a depression in the cotton in- 
dustry in that State and in North Carolina as well is because 
the farmers, who comprise the great bulk of the population of 
the country, are in such a condition that they can not buy 
the goods, 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator is absolutely right. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to say that, of course, I recog- 
nize the fact that we have conditions in the South much more 
favorable to textile manufacture than exist in New England. 
We have the raw material right at our door; instead of union 
labor we have nonunion labor; instead of strikes and lockouts 
we have harmony between our laborers and our manufacturers; 
and the manufacturers of New England are pretty rapidly moy- 
ing toward the South for reasons that are perfectly apparent. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no control over the debate at all. 
I am simply interrupting the Senator from Iowa for the pur- 
pose of trying to make a statement. 

Mr. BORAH. For North Carolina? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; not for North Carolina. I always 
speak for North Carolina when I have an opportunity or when 
occasion requires it, but occasion does not require it. North 
Carolina has attained to an eminence which does not require 
any boosting upon this floor any longer or any boosting in the 
country at large. North Carolina is taking care of herself. 

Mr. McLEAN. How about the farmers of North Carolina? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The farmers of North Carolina are not pros- 
perous. The farmers of North Carolina are, like the farmers 
all over the United States, unprosperous. I happen to be one 
of them myself; and I want to say that I am probably just as 
good as the average farmer and I have a representative, any- 
way, about as good as the average, who manages my farm, and 
I have had no actual net income from that source since 1921. 

Mr. McLEAN, I understood the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to say that North Carolina needed no boosting. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I say that as compared with New England 
and the remainder of the States of the country, North Carolina 
and the South as a whole need no boosting. 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; but the farmers need boosting. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The farmer does not need boosting, but he 
needs help; he needs to be put upon something like a parity 
in the price of his products with the price of commodities which 
he bas to buy. In a section of country which is largely a 
one-crop section, our product being chiefly cotton, we have 
to buy very largely the things that we do not raise from else- 
where. We have to buy from manufacturers largely, and we 
have to buy their manufactures protected by a high tariff duty. 
Consequently, we have to pay a very high price, while we get 
only the low price of a nonprotected product. : 

However, what I meant to say was that the cleavage as to 
prosperity is between the farmer and the man who is engaged 
in railroad work or in manufacturing industry. Wherever agri- 
culture is segregated, there is no doubt about the consensus of 
opinion being that agriculture is in a condition that requires 
some legislative consideration. I do not mean to say it needs 
a tariff, but it does need legislative consideration. 

The Senator has talked about the manufacturer being able 
to take care of his surplus. Undoubtedly a protected manufac- 
turer is able to take care of his surplus. He can sell it abroad 
for one-third or one-half of what he gets in this country, but 
that does not affect the price that he obtains for the remainder 
of his product in the American market 1 cent. On the contrary, 
if the cotton producers of this country produce 6,000,000 or 
7,000,000 bales of cotton more than the world demands and 
throw it upon the markets of the world, the price is broken, not 
only abroad, but it is broken here at home. 

Mr, MeLEAN. Mr. President, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina knows that nearly all of the foreign nations of consequence 
have enacted antidumping laws, and therefore the manufac- 
turer of this country can not any longer dispose abroad of his 
surplus for one-third of its domestic price. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There are only 16 countries that have 
enacted such laws, and that does not affect the situation. I 
showed that very fully the other day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there are some countries 
which have, as we have, antidumping laws, but still there are a 
great many other countries that are open and that have not any 
such antidumping laws, and the manufacturers are selling in 
those markets. But if they were excluded from those markets 
they have the power to control and to regulate the amount of 
their surplus. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Absolutely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And if by some miscalculation they produce 
more than the markets of America demand, and if they have no 
foreign market in which they can dump the excess, they have 
the ability to hold that small quantity, because they can keep 
it reduced to a small quantity. But the farmers have no con- 
trol over the quantity which they produce at all; their product 
is determined by the season; it is determined by pests; it is 
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determined by floods; it is determined by a great many different 
conditions over which the farmers have absolutely no control. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is very true, and because it is true Con- 
gress can not remedy the situation, The surplus of the farmer 
depends so intimately upon the weather that it is impossible 
for any board to regulate the production of crops so that there 
will be an even total from year to year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us take wheat, for instance. Congress 
has put a pretty high tariff on wheat, I believe, and a higher is, 
perhaps, desired on it; I do not know, 

Mr. BROOKHART. There is now a tariff of 42 cents on 
wheat. That does not raise its price to the cost of production 
right now; that is not enough. ‘There is only a tariff of 15 
cents on corn, 

Mr. SIMMONS. It would not make any difference how much 
the tariff was on wheat. If there is a surplus of wheat in the 
world’s market, the tariff would not protect wheat in the 
slightest degree, would it? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Not at all. I have the figures here on 
my desk showing No. 1 northern wheat running from 15 to 20 
cents a bushel higher all last season at Winnipeg, Canada, than 
it was at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, let us take the case of the wheat 
farmers. Suppose all the wheat farmers of this country were 
to come together and say, “ We have a surplus this year of a 
million bushels of wheat.” 

Mr. BROOKHART. They have a surplus of more than a 
hundred million bushels. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I started to say a hundred million bushels 
of wheat. “We will not dump that on the markets of the 
world; we will withhold it from the markets of the world.” 
If there is without that a world oversupply from other sources, 
from other countries where wheat is grown, will that be any pro- 
tection to the price of wheat to the farmer here, notwithstanding 
he has withdrawn his little surplus here in the United States? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It would increase his local price up to 
the tariff level. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It would increase it up to the tariff level, 
yes; and no further. 

Mr, WATSON. But no higher. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No higher. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, as the Senator knows—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, with a tariff on the wheat, if the 
farmers were permitted to sell their surplus in the markets of 
the world and the markets of the world were not glutted, there 
would be produced a different condition altogether, 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows what the result of Great 
Britain's attempt to valorize rubber has been. 

Mr. BROOKHART,. Mr. President, I think I will have to take 
the floor again. There is one other proposition I wish to suggest 
to the Senator from Connecticut, and then I will yield the floor. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows what the result of the 
attempt to valorize coffee has been in Brazil. It might be pos- 
sible to take care of the surplus of a year or two, but 


Mr. BROOKHART. I will have to decline to yield for fur- 


ther discussion. 

Mr. McLEAN, But very soon the same result would follow 
your attempt to take care of the surplus of wheat. It can not 
be done that way. 3 

Mr. SIMMONS. The point I want to make is that it does 
not make much difference how high the tariff is on wheat, if 
there is an overproduction in the world the price of wheat in 
this country is coming down to the world’s price. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is the fact. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to make a comparison between 
agriculture and manufacturing and then I am going to close. 
In agriculture there are about $60,000,000,000 invested, since the 
amount was squeezed down during the deflation, and there are 
about 12,000,000 workers engaged in farm work, not including 
the women and children who work the year around. There are 
about $40,000,000,000 of capital invested in manufacturing, only 
about two-thirds as much as in agriculture, and there are em- 
ployed about 9,000,000 workers—the number was 8,778,000 the 
last time I checked the figures. With an investment in agri- 
culture of $60,000,000,000 and 12,000,000 workers, there has 
been produced a gross value since 1920 of less than $12,000,- 
000,000 per year on an average. On the other hand, the 
$40,000,000,000 of capital invested in manufacturing and the 
9,000,000 workers have produced a gross value of nearly 
$60,000,000,000 a year. 

That is not a fair comparison, and I want to make it fair. 
There is a bigger raw material bill for the manufacturer than 
there is for the farmer; but 27 per cent of the $12,000,000,000 
in the case of agriculture is raw material. It represents seed, 
and work animals, and breeding animals, and things that must 
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stay on the farm in order to operate the farm and which never 
get into the income account. 

There is still a bigger percentage in the case of manufactur- 
ing, but to reduce the two percentages to about the same point, 
and taking $16,000,000,000 from the $60,000,000,000, we still have 
a gross production of $44,000,000,000 in the case of manufactur- 
ing, with two-thirds the amount of capital and three-fourths the 
number of workers as compared to agriculture. 

It is said that the cause of the high price of manufactured 
products is the high wages of labor. I went to the Labor De- 
partment and added up the wages of those laborers, and I found 
out how much labor receives. It is only $11,000,000,000 out of 
the $44,000,000,000. The other $33,000,000,000 goes somewhere 
else—either into raw material or capital account or for opera- 
tion and profits. I wish to ask, Mr. President, what chance have 
the farmers of the United States to achieve prosperity when 
they have to exchange $12,000,000,000, representing their gross 
production, into $44,000,000,000, produced by three-fourths of 
the workers and two-thirds of the capital of agriculture? 

This discrimination is permanent, and is caused by law. I 
say that the interstate commerce law is the cause of, perhaps, 
25 per cent of it in ordinary times. I have only put it at 10 per 
cent in the present situation, because of the drastic deflation of 
the farmers under the Federal reserve banking system. The 
law gives to the railroads a valuation by law and then a return 
by law, by the command of law itself, It may be said it is not 
a guaranty, but it is higher than a guaranty; it is the command 
of the law itself to the commission. Then there is the banking 
system, the credit system, giving a monopoly of the deposits of 
the people of the country to the State and National banking sys- 
tems, and then establishing a Government overhead banking 
system in which the local banks are federated and united 
together. 

They earned 8.34 per cent the last time I checked the figures, 
while the National Industrial Conference Board only claims a 
return on farm property of 1.7 per cent, and in that 1.7 per 
cent they allowed no adequate compensation—less than $700 a 
year—for the farmer's work, and they allowed no depreciation 
for his buildings, his fences, his work animals, his breeding 
animals, and his soil. If they had allowed those items there 
would have been no income to agriculture whatever. Yet by 
Jaw we have given the banking interests this special privilege 
over the farmers, even taking their own deposits away from 
them where they can not borrow them for use in their own 
business any longer. 

Not only that, but there are the public utilities, the courts 
giving them 7 per cent, which is the least return I have heard 
under any decision. The American people, according to Mr. 
Hoover's own figures, are only producing 544 per cent of wealth 
increase in this whole country, with all the labor, with all the 
capital, with the increase in property values, with the decline of 
the dollar, and everything else. Then we have our tariff pro- 
tection that enables the protected manufacturer to fix the price 
of his products at his factory. He has no foreign competition. 
Then we have patent protection that gives the patented indus- 
tries special rights created by law. All these privileges have 
been created by law; but when the farmers come here and say 
that Congress owes it to them by law to create an export 
corporation that will relieve them of this discrimination, that is 
a socialistic scheme, and the East can not stand for it. 

Mr, BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. A group of Senators from our part of the 
country have been considering this bill for the last several 
days and have agreed upon a certain number of amendments. 
This group of Senators have asked me to offer these amend- 
ments for and on behalf of each of them and of myself. These 
amendments have been agreed to be accepted by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] as far as he can do so. I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendments be printed in the REC- 
orp, and also that they be printed in the usual way and lie on 
the table for the use of Senators, 

Mr. MeN ART. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, what objection would there be 
to having them read now? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I should be very happy to have them read 
now. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I state, following the 
statement of the Senator from Tennessee, that I feel very 
kindly toward the purposes of the amendments. I have not 


said that I would accept them. That is subject to debate and 
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explanation; but I want it understood that there is no obliga- 
tion resting upon me to accept each and every amendment in 
its present form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the request of the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I trust that these amend- 
ments may be printed, I have no especial objection to their 
being read, but they can not be understood unless they are con- 
sidered in connection with the context; and I think it would be 
better to have them printed, so that each Senator can get the 
amendments to-morrow morning and read them in connection 
with their context in the bill. 

I want to say that I sincerely trust that the Senator from 
Oregon will give his assent to these various amendments. I 
have myself discussed all of them with him. They have been 
drawn up after conferences with him, and I did not think he 
would have any hesitation in throwing the weight of his ac- 
ceptance in their favor. Of course, that does not relieve the 
Senate of its power to pass upon the question of whether or not 
it will accept his suggestion, but it does add the weight of his 
suggestion in favor of the amendments, 

Mr. MeNARY. Mr. President, I think I made myself clearly 
understood. I feel very kindly disposed toward them all, and 
as far as I can, perhaps I shall accept them as one Member of 
the Senate; but, as I said, there will be some argument and 
some discussion, and I want some of them explained. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator right now sees no reason why 
he can not accept these amendments? 

Mr. McNARY. Not as I feel at this moment. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr, President, I want to say to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama and to the Senate that the form in which 
the amendments are now presented refers to various parts of 
the bill; and I believe it will be better, rather than have them 
read, that the Senator take them in the morning and compare 
them with the bill itself. 

I can say to the Senator that they provide for two substantial 
changes, The first is in reference to the advisory commodity 
council. Under the bill, they are appointed by the farm board. 
Under these various amendments referring to that particular 
situation, the advisory commodity council will be appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

The commodity councils must be producers of the commodity 
which they are appointed to represent. They are to be selected 
by the President, and he may use for his consideration lists 
which are furnished by farmers’ organizations. The term of 
office is two years, and vacancies are to be filled by the Presi- 
dent. These commodity councils, under the proposed amend- 
mane become a very real part of the organization created by the 

In a subsequent section it is provided that no marketing 
period shall be begun or terminated for a commodity without 
the approval of the majority of the council for such com- 
modity. 

It is also provided that in all matters concerning that com- 
modity the advisory council shall have a veto or check upon 
the farm board. It is just the same as having two Houses of 
Congress instead of one, except that the advisory council does 
not have anything to do with the administration of the act, 
nor do the members have salaries, nor are they in an equal 
position. 

I will say that, in my judgment, these provisions making the 
advisory council a real part of the organization greatly 
strengthen the bill. 

The next most important part of the bill is the provision 
increasing the revolving fund from $250,000,000 to $400,000,000, 
and setting apart $200,000,000 of said fund to be used by the 
board as a stabilization fund for financing the purchase, with- 
holding, or the disposal of agricultural products as proyided 
in the bill, and that this fund be allocated ratably to the several 
products according to the values of their exportable surpluses, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, have I the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Idaho is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
will desist. 

Mr. BORAH. As these amendments have to be printed, every 
Senator will examine them for himself; and I am very anxious 
to get a matter of executive business disposed of. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then I will say to the Senator that these 
are the principal amendments. 

I will now ask unanimous consent that they be printed and 
lie on the table, and also that they be printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
is granted. 


If the Senator objects to my going on, I 
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Mr. McKetiar's amendments are as follows: 


Amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. McKeriar to the bill 
(S. 3555) to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly 
marketing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agricul- 
tural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, viz: 

On page 3, line 21, after the word “States,” insert the following: 
„Shall be the producer of some one or more agricultural products or 
shall be interested in and truly representative of agriculture.” 

On page 5, after line 15, insert the following: No action having a 
general application to any one commodity shall be taken by the board 
unless first approved by a majority of the advisory council.” 

On page 5 strike out line 17 and down through the period in line 1, 
on page 6, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 4. (a) Whenever the board determines that any agricultural 
commodity may thereafter require stabilization by the board through 
marketing agreements authorized by this act, or whenever the coopera- 
tive associations or other organizations representative of the producers 
of the commodity shall apply to the board for the creation and ap- 
pointment of the advisory council for such commodity, then the board 
shall notify the President of such determination or application. The 
President shall thereupon create an advisory council for the commodity. 
The advisory council shall be composed of seven members, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. No individual shall be eligible for appointment to a commodity 
advisory council unless he resides in the region in which the com- 
modity is principally grown and is a producer of the commodity. Prior 
to the making of any appointment to a commodity advisory council the 
board shall transmit to the President for his consideration lists of indi- 
viduals qualified for appointment, to be submitted to the board by co- 
operative associations or other organizations representative of the pro- 
ducers of the commodity. The term of office of a member of any com- 
modity advisory council shall be two years. In the event of a vacancy 
occurring, the President shall fill such vacancy in the same manner as 
the originally appointed member, and, should Congress not be in session, 
such appointee shall hold office until 20 days after the convening of 
the next session of Congress.” s 
On page 7 after line 11 insert the following: “No marketing period 
shall be begun or terminated for any commodity under the provisions 
of this act without the approval of a majority of the advisory council 
‘for such commodity.” 

On page 10, line 20, after the word “ board,” insert the following: 
„Shall submit its findings to the advisory council of the particular 
commodity concerned, and, if such findings are concurred in by a 
majority of said advisory council, then the board.” 

On page 11, line 2, strike out all after the word “as” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: The board finds that such arrangements 
are no longer necessary or advisable for carrying out the policy in 
section 1, and if such findings are concurred in by a majority of the 
advisory council.” 

On page 13, after word “or,” line 19, insert “After giving 12 
months’ notice to the advisory council of the commodity affected.” 

On page 13, after the word “office,” in line 24, insert “and the 
approval of the majority of the advisory council.” 

On page 15, line 2, strike out all after the period and down through 
the word “ publish“ in line 4 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“Upon the basis of such estimates there shall be from time to time 
determined, and if such estimates are concurred in by a majority of 
the advisory council for such commodity, the board shall publish.” 

On page 15, line 13, insert “The equalization fee herein provided 
for upon any commodity shall not be imposed until the same is ap- 
proved by a majority of the advisory council for that commodity.” 

On page 15, Une 15, strike out “determined upon” and insert “ so 
published.” 

On page 17, line 20, after the word “ transit,” msert “or sale for 
purely local consumption.” 

On page 20, line 23, after the word “ board,” insert the following: 
“Upon recommendation of a majority of the advisory council of the 
particular commodity.” 

On page 24, line 1, strike out “two hundred and fifty million” and 
insert “ four hundred million.” 

On page 24, after Line 6, insert the following: Provided, That 
$200,000,000 of said revolving fund is hereby made available and shall 
be used as a stabilization fund for financing the purchasing, withhold- 
ing, or the disposal of exportable agricultural products in the event 
that a marketing period shall be declared for one or more of such 
products as hereinbefore authorized, and that said fund shall be allo 
cated ratably to the stabilization funds of the several products according 
to the values of their respective exportable surpluses,” 

On page 26, after line 21, insert the following: The word majority 
means a majority of the whole board or advisory council authorized 
to be appointed.” * 


ARTICLE BY HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS ON NONEXISTENCE OF 
“INTOLERANT” SOUTH 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in reading the New York 
Times yesterday I saw a very interesting article from the pen 
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of the junior Senator from Maryland, Mr. Typines, entitled 
“* Intolerant’ South held nonexistent.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suorrrincs in the chair). 
Without objection, the request is granted. 5 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


“INTOLERANT” SOUTH HELD NONEXISTENT—RELIGIOUS Bias BELOW 
Mason axp DIXON Lise Is DENIED BY MARYLAND SeNaTOR—CITES 
HISTORICAL PROOFS— PRESENT KU-KLUX Kran, HE Asserts, BROUGHT 
UNDESERVED ODIUM ON SOUTHERN STATES 


By MILLARD E. Trptnes, United States Senator from Maryland 


Are the people of the South more intolerant than their neighbors of 
the North? 

Because the present-day Ku-Klux Klan bad its origin in the South, in 
Georgia, and particularly since the recent attacks upon the Roman 
Catholic Church made in the Senate by a Southern Senator, J. THOMAS 
HEFLIN, of Alabama, the assertion is frequently made that the South is 
a section. of religious prejudices. It is even contended that the South, 
because of these prejudices, would go to the political extreme of repudi- 
ating the Democratic Party should it place a Roman Catholic on its 
presidential ticket. 

If the South chooses to deny that the people of that section are less 
tolerant than those of any other, historical facts may be cited with 
which to support such denial, Indeed, a study of American history 
inclines one to the opinion that there have been less of bigotry and 
religious intolerance south of the Mason and Dixon line than in any 
other part of the country. 

If the recent attacks upon the Catholic Church by Senator HEFLIN 
be cited as proof of southern intolerance, and it be asserted that he 
speaks for a great many of the southern people, it may be replied 
that it was another southern Senator, Josera T. Ropinson of. 
Arkansas, Democratic leader in the Senate, who replied and denied that 
the Alabama Senator voiced the sentiment of a majority of the 
southern people. It may be added, also, when Senator HEFLIN 
challenged a vote of Democratic Senators on the issue raised by the 
Heflin-Robinson debate, that of the Democratic Senators present when 
the vote was taken only one withheld a vote of confidence in the 
Democratic leader of the Senate. It is further true that in the wide- 
spread comment by leading southern newspapers on the Heflin- 
Robinson incident, almost without exception Senator ROBINSON was 
praised and Senator Hertin was condemned. 


SENATOR REED’S REPLY 


The South could cite the further fact that during the last Congress, 
when Senator Hertry concluded a similar attack on the Catholic 
Church, it was Senator James A. Reep of Missouri, another Southern 
State, who arose in his place and uttered these memorable words: 

“The spirit of real religion is that of tolerance. Bigotry has no 
place beneath the spire of a Protestant tabernacle, under the cross 
of a Catholic church, or within the walls of a Jewish synagogue. If 
this country is to live, then these fountain springs bearing the pure 
waters of liberty must not be polluted with the poison of hate, coyered 
with ‘the slime of proscription, or polluted by the spirit of intolerance.” 

These are among the replies the South might make to the charge of 
intolerance, 

But to go back through history and trace the record. It may not be 
truthfully denied that there are bigotry and intolerance in the South, 
as elsewhere in America, There have been ever since the landing of 
the Mayflower. Indeed, the seeds of intolerance in English America 
were first sown in New England soil, not in a southern colony, When 
the Puritans in England were preparing for their voyage across the 
Atlantic to the New World, a paper was circulated among them setting 
forth reasons and arguments for making the journey. The very first 
reason assigned in this paper was “the glory of opposing the French 
Jesuits in Canada and of raising a particular church in New England.” 
The quotation is from the recent work of Perry Belmont, Religious 
Tolerance From Roger Williams to Jefferson, in which R. C. Winthrop's 
Life and Letters of John Winthrop is cited. 


MARYLAND'S CONTRIBUTION 


In contrast with the intolerance which prevailed in the New England 
colony was the establishment of the colony of Maryland, where the tree 
of tolerance and real religious freedom was first planted on English soil 
in America and where that tree has reached its fullest fruition, and 
Maryland is called to this day the “Free State.“ Maryland's most 
famous citizen was Charles Carroll of Carrollton, a Catholic, signer of 
the Declaration of Independence and subsequently United States Senator. 

The contribution of the Southern State of Virginia to the spirit of 
tolerance and religious freedom was the famous statute of religious free- 
dom, fathered. by Thomas Jefferson and supported by Madison, Monroe, 
Patrick Henry, and other great Virginians and southerners of that 
period. It was the influence of Madison, supported by that of Jefferson, 
which wrote into the American Constitution the declaration that Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting the establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” Jefferson wrote in his Notes on 
Religion that “It’s the refusing toleration to those of a different 
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opinion which has produced all the bustles and wars on account of 
religion.” 

It was James Madison, the Father of the Constitution, who de- 
clared during debate in an early Congress when the alien law, passed 
under the Presidency of the first Adams, was pending that “there is 
nothing in their [Catholic] religion inconsistent with the purest repub- 
licanism.” 

If it was in Virginia, where a statute of religious liberty was first 
adopted, it was in New York that, through the influence of John Jay, 
the Federalist, a provision was written into the Constitution denying the 
privilege of citizenship to Catholics unless they abjured and renounced 
their allegiance to the Pope “in matters ecclesiastical ''—not merely in 
civil or temporal matters but in everything that related to their religious 
faith, This provision remained in that Constitution until 1821, 

New Jersey had in its constitution a provision equally obnoxious to 
Catholics, and it was not until 1833 that Massachusetts repealed a tax 
for the support of the established Protestant Church and collected it 
from Protestants and Catholics alike. 

It was not until 1877, barely more than a half century ago, that 
New Hampshire repealed a provision of her constitution under which 
Catholics were inelligible to hold public office. Yet it was Senator 
GEORGE Moses, of that State, who, following the recent Heflin-Robin- 
son debate in the Senate, taunted the Democrats in the Senate on the 
“Republican” speeches which had just been made by the southern 
Democrats on the issue of religious tolerance. 

There were other instances of constitutional and statutory pro- 
scription of Catholics in Northern States, but so far as a fairly careful 
study discloses no southern State has ever made a man’s religious 
faith a test of his fitness for office or has ever denied to Catholic or 
Jew any of the privileges or rights enjoyed by Protestants. Certainly 
no southern State or colony ever went to the extreme of the New 
England colony which, in its “blue laws,” prohibited the discharging 
of firearms on the Sabbath unless they were aimed at “an Indian, a 
wolf, or a Catholic priest.” 


THE KLAN STANDS ALONE 


With the single exception of the present-day Ku-Klux Klan, no anti- 
Catholic or anti-Jewish organization of importance has ever had its 
origin in the South. There have been four such movements in the 
country that have become important. They were the Native American 
movement of the first quarter of the last century, the Know-Nothing 
Party of the fifties, the American Protective Association of the nineties, 
and the present-day Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan. 

The Native American movement was really a movement inside the 
Federalist, the dominant party of the early years of the nineteenth 
century. It made numerous efforts to write its principles into the 
legislation and policies of the Government. Those principles were: 
Proscription of those who professed the Roman Catholic faith and ex- 
clusion of foreign-born citizens from all public offices, national, State, 
and local. For the most part, these efforts were unsuccessful, excep- 
tions being the alien and sedition laws of the John Adams administra- 
tion. All such efforts were strongly, and, for the most part, suc- 
cessfully resisted by the Democratic-Republican Party, then fast grow- 
ing under the cultivation of Jefferson and Madison. Undoubtedly 
much of the anti-Irish and anti-Catholic feeling of the day was due 
to the prejudices of the Tories of the Revolutionary period and a few 
years thereafter. They were pro-English and most of them were mem- 
bers of the Established Church of England. They strongly resisted the 
efforts of Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson and others to disestab- 
lish that church in Virginia and elsewhere in the colonies, In part, 
too, this accounts for the Irish coming to America, joining the party of 
Jefferson, the Tories being almost wholly in the Federalist ranks, 

With the possible exception of the Ku-Klux Klan of this day, it was 
the Know-Nothing Party of the fifties which attracted the largest mem- 
bership to its ranks and became the most important political factor in 
the country of all of the movements based upon religious or racial 
prejudices. This party was formally organized in New York City in 
1852. Its purposes were declared to be to resist the insidious policy 
of the Church of Rome and to place in all offices of honor, trust, 
or profit in the gift of the people or by appointment none but native 
American Protestant citizens." It was a revival of the Native American 
Party of a half century earlier. 

NOT POPULAR IN THE SOUTH 


The Know-Nothing Party gained many successes in municipal elec- 
tions, winning control in numerous northern and eastern cities and 
electing its candidates for governor in New York, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and New Hampshire. But it made very little headway in the 
South and sustained a notable reverse in Virginia, where Henry Wise 
was elected governor on his antagonism to “ Know-Nothingism.” In the 
presidential campaign of 1856 this party nominated former President 
Millard Fillmore, of New York, for President. As Jefferson and Madi- 
son had answered a similar chailenge a haif century earlier, the 
Democratic Party met the issue raised by “ Know-Nothingism in 1856 
by writing into the platform of its convention at Cincinnati the follow- 
ing plank: $ 
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“A political crusade in the nineteenth century and in the United 
States of America against a Catholic and foreign born is neither justi- 
fied by the past history nor the future prospects of the country, nor 
in unison with the spirit of toleration aud enlarged frecdom which 
peculiarly distinguishes the American system of popular Government.” 

This convention was dominated by southerners, It nominated James 
Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, for the Presidency. Hoe was elected, receiv- 
ing 174 electoral votes to 114 cast for Frémont and but 8 for Fillmore. 
Frémont was the nominee of the Republican Party, which entered the 
political arena in that year. Its convention, held in Philadelphia, 
denounced slavery and polygamy but did not meet the challenge of 
religious bigotry, 

Feeling ran very high during the period of “ Know-Nothingism,” from 
1851 to 1858, and there were numerous riots and considerable blood- 
shed. Catholic churches, schools, and convents were attacked, some 
were burned, some blown up. The rioting was especially vicious in 
Philadelphia and in certain sections in New England, but with the 
single exception of Louisville, Ky., a border city, there was no serious 
disturbances anywhere in the South. 

THE A. P. A.“ INFLUENCE 


The next important movement of the kind was the American Protec- 
tive Association of the nineties. The first “ council” of the A. P. A., 
as it came to be commonly known, was organized in Clinton, Iowa, in 
March, 1887. Its national president was William S. Linton, a Re- 
publican Member of Congress from Michigan, Its members were bound 
to “place political positions in the hands of Protestants to the ex- 
clusion of the Roman Catholics.” It first appeared as a serious factor in 
politics in Omaha, Nebr., in the municipal election of 1891, when the 
society indorsed the Republican ticket and swept the city by a heavy 
majority. When it spread across the border into the South and de- 
manded of Gov. William J. Stone, of Missouri, later United States 
Senator, that he blacklist all Catholics in making appointments to 
office, he replied: 

“Your association is undemocratic and un-American, and I am op- 
posed to it. I haven't a drop of Know-Nothing blood in my veins.” 

Although the A. P. A. party spread through the North and East 
and gained political dominance in many cities from 1893 to 1896, it 
made little headway in the South except in the border cities of Louis- 
ville and St. Louis. Many Democratic conventions, local and State, 
denounced the movement, and the answer to its challenge made by 
President Wiiliam McKinley was to appoint Joseph McKenna, of Cali- 
fornia, a Catholic, to his Cabinet and later to the Supreme Court. 

Thus it will be seen that with the exception of the present-day 
Ku-Klux Klan, none of the antichurch or antiracial movements had 
its origin in the South or made any serious headway in that section. 
It may be inserted here that the Ku-Klux Klan was really organized 
in Georgia as an antiracial rather than a religious movement; also 
that while it gained a very large following in that section, it has 
died away with almost as much rapidity, and it is now generally be- 
lieved that its membership is much greater in certain Northern States, 
notably Pennsylvania and Indiana, than in any Southern State. 


NO PREJUDICE IN POLITICS 


In the South's history the names of many Catholics and Jews are 
written in large letters, and the people of that section have honored 
many men of the Catholic and Jewish faiths with high public positions. 
The parents of Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederacy, must 
have felt no prejudice against the Catholic Church, for they kept him 
in a Catholic school for two years; and in his autobiography he wrote 
most cordially and appreciatively of his associations during that period 
of his life. In_making up his cabinet President Davis named Stephen 
R. Mallory, of Florida, as Secretary of the Navy. He was a Catholic 
and bad been a member of the United States Senate from Florida. 
Judah P. Benjamin, of Louisiana, a Jew, was appointed Attorney Gen- 
eral by President Davis, and later was transferred to the War De- 
partment. The second Stephen R. Mallory, also a Catholic, was Sena- 
tor from Florida from 1896 until his death in 1907, being succeeded 
by the present senior Senator from that State, Duncan U. Forrcuer. 
Before entering the Senate the younger Mallory was for two years 
Representative of one of the Florida districts in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The most brilliant naval officer in the Confederate service was Ad- 
miral Raphael Semmes, of Alabama, commander of the raider Alabama. 
He, too, was a Catholic. A cousin, Thomas Semmes, one of the most 
noted attorneys of Louisiana, was one of the Senators from that State 
in the Confederate Congress. 

Some of the most brilliant generals in the Confederate Army were 
Catholics, notably P. G. T. Beauregard, of Louisiana, and Gen, James 
Longstreet, of Georgia, the latter a convert to the Catholic faith. 

In the late World War many of the men called to important posts 
were members of the Catholic or Jewish faiths. Lieut. Gen. Robert 
I.. Bullard, of the Army, and Admiral W. S. Benson, of the Navy, were 
Catholics. President Wilson, a Virginia Democrat, chose for hig pri- 
vate secretary Joseph Tumulty, of New Jersey, a Catholic; Edward 
N. Hurley, chairman of the Shipping Board, a Catholic, and Bernard 
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Baruch, chairman of the War Industries Board, a Jew, were among 
other appointments made by President Wilson; but probably the most 
notable of his entire eight years in the Presidency was the appoint- 
ment of Louis D, Brandeis, of Massachusetts, a Jew, to the United 
States Supreme Court, 


SOUTHERN CHIEF JUSTICE 


Two southerners have presided as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States—Roger B. Taney, of Maryland, and Edward D. 
White, of Louisiana, both members of the Catholic faith. 

In the present Congress there are 5 Senators and 35 Representatives 
who are communicants of the Catholie Church. Three of the Senators 
are from the South, RANSDELL and Broussarp, of Louisiana, and 
ASHURST, of Arizona. In neither of these States is the Catholic popu- 
lation in the majority, Before he entered the Senate, Senator RANS- 
DELL was for 14 years a member of the House of Representatives from a 
Louisiana district in which less than 5 per cent of the population are 
Catholics. In all his long public career the religious issue has not 
been raised. On the other hand, one of the present members of the 
House of Representatives from Louisiana is WHITMELL P. MARTIN, a 
Protestant, whose district is almost as overwhelmingly Catholic as the 
old Ransdell district is Protestant. Yet he has represented the district 
for 20 years, and his Catholic constituency has not raised the religious 
issue against him. 

The South has not forgotten and will never forget that when Jefferson 
Davis, the Confederate president, was in irons, charged with treason, 
it was Charles O'Conor, the brilliant New York attorney, a Catholic, 
who prosecuted and convicted“ Boss" Tweed, who came to his defense. 
It is the general belief that it was the appearance of O'Conor in the 
case that caused the Federal authorities to withdraw the charges lodged 
against Davis and to strike the shackles from his limbs. It was this 
same O'Conor who was subsequently nominated for the Presidency by a 
faction of the Democratic Party. This was in 1872. Although he 
declined to make the race, some 30,000 yoters wrote out their ballots 
that they might cast them for him. 

It may be said that the list of Catholies and Jews in the foregoing 
who have been honored by the people of the South is not long, that 
relatively the number is few as compared with all who have held high 
office in the South. To that it may be replied that the list is not a full 
one, and if it were, it may be further added that relatively there are 
few Catholics and Jews in the South. 

The list of Catholics and Jews whom the electorate of the South 
have honored would indicate that in the past, at least, the South has 
not made religious faith a test of fitness for public office, and that when 
her sons were donning the gray to follow Lee and Jackson to glorious 
defeat, the accidents of birth and religious convictions were not made a 
test ot fitness to serve or command. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 40 minutes 

. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
April 10, 1928, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 9, 1928 
PoOSTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 
John A. Williams, Hayden. 
COLORADO 
Charles C. Hurst, Antonito, 
Harry D. Steele, Holly. 
Martha H. Foster, Olathe. 
INDIANA 
William H. Williams, jr., Muncie. 
KANSAS 
Chester M. Cellar, Burlington. 
Josie B. Stewart, Sylvan Grove. 
KENTUCKY 
Flo W. Stamper, Beattyville. 
MICHIGAN 
C. Clyde Beach, Deerfield. 
Charles J. McCauley, Wells. 


MINNESOTA 
Charles G, Carlson, Gibbon. 
Ruth Anderson, Lindstrom. 
Louis Vinje, Morris, 
Henry Goulet, Onamia. 
George Neumann, Osseo, 
Nils B. Gustafson, Stacy. 
Louise S. Lundberg, Taylors Falls, 
Lucien M. Helm, Tower. 
MISSOURI 
Cleo J. Burch, Brookfield. 
Robert D. Gardner, Center. 
Abraham M. Smelser, Grandin. 
Byron Burch, Linneus. 
Ada J. Barker, Marquand. 
Otis H. Storey, Senath. 
Tyree C. Harris, Windsor. 
NEBRASKA 
George W. Bennett, jr., Arnold. 
Eva R. Gilbert, Broadwater. 
Ernest G. Miller, Lynch. 
Robert G. Walsh, Morrill. 
Horton W. Bedell, Peru. 
Thomas W. Cook, Scotia. 


NEVADA 
Dora E. Richards, Sparks. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Guy E. Abelein, Anamoose, 
OHIO 


Harry R. Hebblethwaite, Berlin Heights. 
Rollo J. Hopkins, Edgerton. 
Clayton O. Judd, Garrettsville. 
Edward C. Bunger, Lewisburg. 
John F. Adams, Lisbon. 
Austin H. Bash, Strasburg. 
OREGON 


Thomas F. Johnson, Hood River. 
Charles E. Lake, St. Helens. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
William E. Brooks, Ridley Park. 
TENNESSEE 


John M. Whiteside, Bellbuckle. 
Lula C. Beasley, Centerville. 
Luther D. Mills, Middleton. 


TEXAS 
Ewald Straach, Miles, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mopar, April 9, 1928 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, Thou knowest our frame and art touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities; Thou dost condescend to 
hear our prayer. In some strange way the storm winds and 
the port are friends. Do Thou touch the eternal in us, Awaken 
in us the deepest concern to feel Thy presence, to be stirred 
by Thy truth, to have faith in the unseen, and to follow the 
aspiration to leap over the boundary of time. Devoid of these, 
we may yield to that which destroys character, defeats progress, 
and forbids happiness. Whatever the exactions of each day 
may be, teach us to be patient and zealous. Come with us, 
bless us, and help us to dignify common toil and to consecrate 
the hard, homely things of life, and to pass on to others sweet 
charity and cloudiess hope. Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, April 6, 1928, 
was read and approved. 


NATIONAL FOREST—CARSON 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 9829) to extend 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved March 20, 1922, 
entitled “An act to consolidate national forest lands,” with 
Senate amendments, and agree to the Senate amendments, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Mexico asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H. R. 9829) and agree to the Senate amendments. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. DICKINSON of* Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
an article on the Jones flood control bill from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat : 


COOLIDGE GOING WRONG 


The Senate by a unanimous vote passed the Jones flood control bill 
last week. The House Special Committee on Flood Control has laid 
aside the bill which it had prepared and introduced and by a vote of 
20 to 1 has recommended the passage of the Senate bill. It has been 
the general belief in Washington that this bill would come before the 
House for its vote as soon as its rules of procedure would permit, and 
it has been anticipated that this would be within a week, and that the 
House would pass it quickly and by a large majority. 

But now an obstacle to this consummation appears in the attitude of 
President Coolidge. We are told that he is dissatisfied with the bill as 
amended and passed by the Senate, and that unless materially altered 
by the House he will oppose it. It is even intimated that if passed as 
it is, or without alteration to suit him, he will veto it. 

One objection he is said to raise is that it does not definitely specify 
the cost of the work. The bill authorizes the expenditure of 8328, 
000,000, but that sum, it is generally conceded, is a preliminary esti- 
mate, and the actual cost may be double that amount. The estimate 
of the Army engineers for the Jadwin plan is about $290,000,000; that 
of the Mississippi River Commission for its smaller plan is about 
$400,000,000, and for its larger plan around $700,000,000. With the 
authority given to the board of engineers created by the bill to harmo- 
nize the two plans, it is obvious that the cost can not be specified in the 
bill. Nor would it mean anything if it were attempted. The work 
must be done, whatever the cost. The country, we think, has fully 
made up its mind as to that, It will be the business of Congress and 
of the agencies which it puts in charge of the work to see that no money 
is wasted, but no one can say definitely what it will cost until it is 
finished. The Panama Canal project was inaugurated with an author- 
ized expenditure of about $140,000,000, but its actual cost was approxi- 
mately $375,000,000, and it is worth every dollar of it and more. 

If the President has actually raised this objection, it seems to us 
to be mere quibbling over intangibles. It is more likely that his pri- 
mary objection arises from his belief that the States affected should 
bear a considerable share of the future cost of the work. The Jadwin 
plan provided for this participation and the President has insisted 
upon it. The Jones bill originally contained provisions for some divi- 
sion of future costs, but these were eliminated in the committee, and 
the principle of participation was considered to be sufficiently recog- 
nized in crediting to these States the $290,000,000 they have already 
expended for flood protection. When it is recalled that the flood of 
last year cost them upward of $200,000,000, it would seem to be as 
unjust as it is unwise to lay further burdens upon them in relation 
to a matter that is fundamentally a national obligation. The Jones 
bill respects the position taken by the President to the extent of de- 
claring the principle of local participation sound, “as recognizing the 
special interest of the local population in its own protection, and as a 
means of preventing inordinate requests for unjustffied items of work 
having no material national interest.” While we do not regard the 
principle itself as sound, as applied to the project in question, be- 
cause it is there impracticable, yet the language of the bill is war- 
ranted under the circumstances because the action in this case should 
not establish a precedent for future demands upon Congress. But 
with this declaration incorporated in the Dill the statement of Mr. 
Mappen, chairman of the Appropriations Committee, after he had dis- 
cussed the subject with President Coolidge, that the bill “ would com- 
mit the Government to every creek that is out of banks when it rains“ 
becomes sheer nonsense. The bill commits the Government to nothing 
but this particular job, and to the consideration of future action in 
regard to the tributaries of the Mississippi. 

The President's attitude in relation to this bill is not reasonable, 
nor is it marked by that comprehension of the vast national signifi- 
cance of this matter which a chief executive should have. We be- 


lieve the unanimous action of the Senate expresses the feeling and 
the desire of the country to deal with this subject in the large way 
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its importance demands, and we do not believe the people will coun- 
tenance any failure of Congress to give legislative effect to their 
wishes. The House should proceed with the passage of the Jones bill 
and it should be made a law regardless of the narrow view of the 
President. It is to be hoped that he will not carry his opposition 
to the point of veto, but if he should, Congress would be fully justified 
in overriding the veto. Indeed, it would merit public condemnation 
if it did not do so. 


AN EASTER IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Record by printing therein 
an article entitled “An Easter in the National Capital,“ written 
by Col. C. B. Douglass, of Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an article written by Col. C. B. Douglass, of Oklahoma. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, how long is the 
article? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Very short. 

Mr. SNELL. This is going pretty far to print general news- 
paper articles in the RECORD. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. 
article. 

. CRAMTON. I had supposed that editorials were under 

e ban. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. This is a patriotic article, 
one that I think anybody in the Nation would be interested in 
reading. 

Mr. SNELL. The question is whether it is of national 
interest. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think it would be of as much interest as 
the editorial that has just been allowed to be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SNELL. What was that? ` 

Mr. CRAMTON. An editorial attacking the position of the 
President on fiood control. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
article entitled: “An Faster in the Nation’s Capital,“ written 
by Col. C. B. Douglass, of Oklahoma: 


What a wonderful thing it is to be alive this Easter morning, April 
8, in the good year of our Lord 1928, and in addition to being alive 
how good it is to be in the Nation's beautiful Capital City, Washington, 
so rich in history, legend, and patriotic lore. The skies blue as eyes of 
a dream girl and a warmth of sun brilliant, stimulating and soul-satis- 
fying as a southern welcome. 

What a crowded morning is offered, appealing to all the senses in 
all that goes to make life more sublime and more worth the living, 
and how fortunate it is to be able to sense it all, to appreciate it all, 
and to enter into and enjoy the God-given blessings of this day and of 
this place, 

Early it was when after the morning meal with pipe going, I started 
on an aimless tour, setting out from my hotel, alone, to go wherever 
chance directed. Up the Avenue I crossed Fifteenth Street and 
emerging from the hurrying Easter throngs found myself in Sherman 
Park. 

There I made obeisance to my old hero, General Sherman, mounted 
on his bronzed steed atop his granite pedestal, and greeting him I 
asked his companionship for a stroll. I was then no longer alone but 
went with him to Bull Run, Donaldson, Henry, Shiloh, Kennesaw 
Mountain, Vicksburg, Resseca, Dalton, and on to Atlanta. 

From the capital of Georgia we marched together to the sea, then 
came Savannah and Columbus, the surrender of Johnston, southern 
legions, and the return to Washington with the best army, man for 
man, ever assembled on this or any other continent. Together we 
marched up Pennsylvania Avenue in the great parade to the review- 
ing stand where his chieftain, Grant, greeted him as his greatest 
soldier, There I left him to again take his place mounted on his 
bronze steed atop his granite pedestal, where with a fame as endur- 
ing as his monument, he looks out over the city he did so much to 
save, secure from the blasts of hatred and forever safe in the love- 
enshrined hearts of his countrymen. 

On I strolled, lured by the fragrance of the cherry blossoms, bringing 
with them a glimpse of old Japan, blooming in their yirgin purity 
from their swaying boughs, and on my way paused to greet the man 
who made this Nation and this city possible. 

Washington, the man, to me spoke from every stone in the towering 
shaft which bears his name, and after my homage to him, together we 
went to Yorktown, to Valley Forge, to the frozen fields along the 
Delaware and the ice-blown crossing with his hungry, footsore, and 
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bleeding comrades. Then, to the Capital where he put away the crown 
and gave to his countrymen that farewell address which told almost 
like written history, that which should come to the Nation he created 
after he and his hearers had passed on into the vale. 

Then to the beautiful shaded lawn of Mount Vernon, we wended our 
mental way and watched the waters of the Potomac flowing to the 
sea, with the azure hills as a background, a fitting retreat for him 
who, at the close of such a life, lies down to a dreamless sleep, 

There I left him with a wreath of love and affection on his temb 
and I was a better man for the journey we had just completed. 

On I went, and on to the placid lakes and lagoons where, in a 
bewildering mass of foliage with colors running riot, thousands of happy 
visitors gaily attired, of all ages, were absorbed in the beauty of the 
scene. Men and women, elderly and happy, brushed elbows with 
youth and maiden, bright-eyed and animated, strolling arm in arm, and 
children in an ecstasy of joy shouted in their joy of living. 

On blooded hunters, gaily costumed in colors matching all the radiant 
flowers, men and women crowded the bridle paths. From the double- 
decked sight-seeing cars to the old-time bicycle the driveways were 
crowded to capacity. 

Overhead droned the motors of the monoplanes and the biplane with 
aerial sightseers, and on the lakes and lagoons white sails gleamed in 
the sunlight to the ringing calls and shouting laughter of the merry- 
making crews aboard the gull-winged craft. Marines and soldiers in 
brightest uniforms added color to the scene. Artists, with easels set, 
painted vigorously, cameras clicked, movie men went into action, and 
kodak parties were making permanent, as near as may be, the fleeting 
riches such a day brings to the life of those who, having eyes, can see 
and, haying souls, can understand, 

On past the unfinished arches of the memorial bridge spanning the 
stately river I went and visualized what it will be when, leading to 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, it will link with beauty and with 
art by a trail millions will travel the city beautiful with the resting 
place of so many of our Nation’s great. 

Climbing a slight elevation, I felt again another presence and again 
1 knew I was not alone, Before the Nation’s shrine I bowed my head 
in reverence, and when looking up greeted one who of all the rest is 
to me the most sublime, the most majestic, and yet the saddest figure 
in our history. Lincoln, who felt the full blow as Sumter was first 
fired upon and whose heart was almost crushed by the cannon's blast 
directed by the champions of the stars and bars. Lincoln, who met his 
disordered, disorganized troops on the rout from Bull Run, who saw 
his generals—McClellan, McDowell, Hooker, Buell, and Frémont— 
fail where success should have been certain, and who saw his armies 
bruised and beaten from battle field to battle fleld during those de- 
pressing days of sixty-one and sixty-two. 

Lincoln, whose great heart bled with every wound the Nation suf- 
fered and, who in the stillness of the nights paced the floor saddened 
and alone and bore the burdens of his Nation's sorrow. Lincoln who 
broke the shackles from a million slaves and made of them human 
beings in law and in fact. Lincoln, the towering figure of all time in 
our Nation’s history, who with the years grows greater and from whose 
life there is inspiration for all men. 

Our Lincoln, my Lincoin of the log cabin, greeted me as seated in his 
marble chair he looks out over the mirrored lake to the monument of 
the man who created the Nation he had saved. Lincoln looking further 
to the matchless dome of the Capito] he defended. Lincoln who through 
the years of blood and tears moved always to the day of peace for a 
reunited country, “ with charity toward all, with malice toward none.” 
With Lincoln and his inspired memories I spent the most impressive 
hour of my life, and as I made my way back to the hotel, past the 
buildings dedicated to art, to the Latin American, to Peace, to the 
State, the Navy, and the Army, and on past the historic white man- 
sion so hallowed by the names of Presidents living and dead, I to 
myself again said: What a wonderful thing it is to be alive this 
Easter morning, April 8, in the good year of our Lord 1928, and being 
alive to be in this, the Nation's beautiful Capital City, Washington. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privi- 
lege. I have stated it to the Speaker in chambers and he recog- 
nized it as a question of privilege. Shall I restate it? 

The SPEAKER. It should be restated to the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, without any foundation what- 
ever therefor, and it being wholly false, on Saturday, March 
31, 1928, the Washington Times in three several editions that 
afternoon in headings, in box-car letters an inch high, black 
face, printed the following: In one edition it had “ BLANTON 
nabbed.” In the next edition it had“ Police nabbed BLANTON.” 
In the next edition it had“ BLANTON pulled.” 

In a subsequent issue it bad the following head: “ Branton 
made cop sign false paper.” I submit to the Speaker that con- 
stitutes a privilege, and I ask permission to be recognized for an 
hour under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair doubts whether what the police- 
man did to BLANTON establishes a question of privilege, but 
thinks that what he did to the policeman would. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. SCHAFER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr, BLANTON. I refuse to yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry; I have the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas declines to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, that paper on this afternoon 
of March 31 printed flve different editions here in Washington, 
and in every one of those editions it had a new heading in box- 
car letters indicating that I had been arrested on New Hamp- 
shire Avenue for speeding. It was wholly false. There was 
a 5 word of truth in it. There was not even any foundation 
or 

It was a deliberate attempt by high police officials in the 
police department who, as a member of the Gibson committee 
I had been helping to investigate with respect to their improper 
conduct and improper actions. This paper went on to say that 
I was arrested on New Hempshire Avenue by a traffic police- 
man, Dalton E. Galimore, and that in the special drive to stop 
speeders on New Hampshire Avenue, I was the first one to be 
arrested. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that, if 
the gentleman is going to be heard, he must confine himself to 
the question of what he did to the police. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, well; that is the whole proposition. 

Mr. SNELL, I do not propose to have that whole matter re- 
tried in the House of Representatives. If the gentleman wants 
to take the time of the House of Representatives in preseating 
this matter he must confine himself to the question of privilege. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that this interruption be 
not taken out of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there is point in what the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] says. The Chair does 
not think the headlines in the newspapers of themselves con- 
stitute a question of personal privilege. The Chair does think 
that the implication that the gentleman from Texas compelled 
a policeman to sign false statements does raise a question of 
personal privilege. The Chair thinks the gentleman should con- 
fine himself to that as closely as possible. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall show exactly what the situation is. 
I ask that the Clerk read in my time the following affidavit, 
which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
who made the affidavit? 

Mr. BLANTON. Dalton E. Galimore. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I shall not object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA: 

I, Dalton E. Galimore, being duly sworn, upon oath state: 

I am a motor-cycle patrolman in the traffic division of the Metro- 
politan Police Department of the District of Columbia, and am the one 
whom the press Saturday reported to have arrested Congressman 
THOMAS L. BLANTON for speeding. 

All of said press reports were absolutely false and were manufac- 
tured, without any basis or foundation therefor whatever. 

From his residence on Irving Street NW. Congressman BLANTON 
would naturally turn into Sherman Avenue, then Florida Avenue, and 
then into New Jersey Avenue for the most direct route to his office. 

On Saturday morning about 8.30 o'clock Congressman BLANTON 
in his car turned from Irving Street into and down Sherman Avenue, 
following in behind a continuous stream of cars in front of him and 
with the usual stream of cars behind him that come down this arterial 
highway each morning going to work. 

There was a slow truck ahead, and I saw the stream of cars all 
turn around it, being just behind Congressman BLaxrox's car, and 
he kept his place in said line of cars and at no time turned or passed 
any of them ahead of him, there being at least 30 cars in sight ahead 
of him in this procession. 

Congressman BLANTON was not speeding, and at no time violated any 
provision of the law, and at no time did I stop him, and at no time did 
J call him down. 

As I was traveling in his direction, I found myself cruising along 
by the side of his car, and as he and I are well acquainted I saluted 
him as a friend, which friendly salutation he returned, and he told me 
to turn into the curb on Sherman Avenue, just opposite the Garfield 
Hospital, as be wanted to talk to me, and we both turned to the curb, 
and he then asked me about the facts in my case, when an attempt had 
been made to “ frame” me with false testimony, when certain enemies 
had charged me with bootlegging. I answered all of his questions 
and gave him all the data he asked for, and then I went on to my 
work, and he went on down Sherman Avenue to the Capitol to his 
office. 

Instead of my having stopped bim, it was he who stopped me, and 
called me to the curb to get information, just as he bas talked to me 
several times before, in his work checking up District business, 
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When I went to the traffic bureau I casually mentioned to Inspector 
Brown that I had had a conversation with Congressman BLANTON that 
morning as I was coming down Sherman Avenue from my home to 
work. He asked me how the cars were running on Sherman Avenue, 
and I told him all right, that I had arrested one man that morning 
for speeding 35 miles per hour, and his case is to be tried to-night in 
court, If anyone mixed this conversation up by connecting Congressman 
BLANTON with it, they had no foundation fgr it whatever, as I made no 
charge whatever against him in any way whatever. 

Shortly thereafter a press reporter with his camera came to me and 
wanted to take my picture, as the one who arrested Congressman BLAN- 
TON, I told him that such assertion was a lie, and that if he didn't 
leave me I would “bust both him and his camera up.” 

Later that day another press reporter came to me and said he had 
heard that I had shot at Congressman BLANTON to stop him, and I told 
him it was a lie; that at no time was Congressman BLANTON speeding 
or in any way violating the law, and that he was never on New Hamp- 
shire Avenue that morning. 

Later another press reporter came to me with a camera, and I told 
him that such report of speeding was a lie, and he had better not pub- 
lish it. I thus notified them long before they published it. 

On Saturday night after 11 o'clock one of the editors of the Herald 
rang me at my home and said he was publishing a hot editorial about 
BLantTon’s arrest, and I told him he had better not do it, as it was all 
a lie, and I wouldn't stand for it. 

(Signed) DALTON E. GALIMORE, 


Sworn to and subscribed by said Dalton E. Galimore before me on this 
the 2d day of April, 1928, at my office in Wasbington, D. C. 
[SEAL] ELTON J. LAYTON, 
Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the notary public who swore 
Mr. Galimore to that affidavit is our highly respected clerk of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House—a splendid gentleman, and many of you know him. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr, SCHAFER. Who wrote the draft of the affidavit? 

Mr. BLANTON. It was prepared in my office, covering 
statements detailed by Galimore himself. I now ask that the 
Clerk read in my time the following affidavit from Mr. Elton J. 
Layton, who is the clerk of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, are we going to get full information as to how these affi- 
davits were prepared and who prepared them? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I am going to give the House all of 
them. They were prepared in my office upon statements de- 
tailed by the affiants themselves. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


The DISTRICT or COLUMBIA: 

I, Elton J. Layton, being duly sworn, upon oath, state: I am the 
clerk of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce employed 
by the House of Representatives of the United States. I am a notary 
public, and am the same officer, who, on last Monday, April 2, 1928, 
administered the oath to Dalton E. Galimore when he executed an 
affidavit before me in my office in the House Office Building. Before 
I administered the oath to said Galimore, he stated to me that he 
himself had read over the affidayit and was familiar with its contents, 
whereupon he made oath before me that such statements contained in 
said affidavit were true and correct. 

Before leaving my office, said Galimore stated to me that the press 
reports stating that he had stopped Congressman BLANTON for speeding 
were ridiculous, and that he always brought them in whenever he 
caught anyone for speeding. 

He left my office about 9 o'clock a. m. that morning, Monday, April 
2, 1928, after swearing to such affidavit. He was in a fine humor, 
and seemed to be gratified that he was correcting a false press report, 
and stopping an injustice. I have no personal interest in this matter 
whatever. 

(Signed) ELTON J. LAYTON. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me on this, the 4th day of April, 
1928, by the said Elton J. Layton, in the House Office Building. Given 
under my hand and seal of office in Washington, D. C. 

[SEAL.] Norman E. IVES, 


Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I now ask the Clerk to read in 
my time a statement from the inspector of traffic of the Metro- 
politan police department, which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


TRAFFIC BUREAU, METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1928, 
Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN : Private D. E. Galimore about 9.30 a. m., 
reported to me that he had had a conversation that morning with 
Congressman BLANTON. 

There was no complaint whatever filed in this bureau against Con- 
gressman BLANTON, nor was he charged with speeding. 

That date about noon, I casually mentioned the matter to Superin- 
tendent Hesse. 

E. W. Brown, 
Inspector, Trafic Bureau, 


Mr. BLANTON. I now ask the Clerk to read in my time the 
following affidavit, which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The District or COLUMBIA : 

I, Mrs. Louise K. Benton, being duly sworn, upon oath, state: I am 
Congressman BLANTON’s secretary, and have charge of his office. On 
Saturday, March 31, 1928, between 12 noon and 1 o'clock, a motor-cycle 
policeman, giving his name as Dalton E. Galimore, came to our office 
and asked to see Congressman BLANTON, and said he must see him at 
once, and he was greatly excited. I told him where I thought he could 
find him, and he said, “No; he is not there.“ He wanted to know 
the home address, 

He started down the steps, and came back, and said that he had 
met Congressman BLANTON that morning and that they had stopped 
to have a friendly chat; and that it had been reported at headquarters 
and all over town that he had stopped Congressman BLANTON for 
speeding. He said that as he passed Congressman BLANTON’S car 
coming down to work he said, “Good morning,” and that they had 
had a friendly chat; and because of this he had been accused of 
stopping him for speeding. He said that as soon as he heard about it 
he went to No. 6 precinct, where he thought Congressman BLANTON 
was conducting the Staples hearing, but it had adjourned; that press 
reporters with cameras told him that he was the cop who had arrested 
BLANTON for speeding and they wanted his picture; that they even 
accused him of having shot at Blanton; that he told said reporters 
such reports were not true, that he had not stopped BLANTON for 
speeding, as he was not speeding, and that he would break their 
cameras if they worried him. 

He stated that he wanted to see Congressman BLANTON as soon as 
possible to tell him that he was not responsible for these reports. 
About this time the House had adjourned shortly after its convening on 
account of Senator WIIIs's death. This policeman wanted to leave 
a written statement for Congressman BLANTON, but I told him that 
he would be at the office in a few minutes, for the adjournment bell 
had rung. And in a few minutes Congressman BLANTON stepped off 
the elevator, This policeman met him excitedly, and began explain- 
ing rapidly, and they walked off together. His whole intent and 
purpose seemed to be a desire to correct a false report Indicating that 
he had stopped Congressman BLANTON for speeding, when he had not 
been speeding, and when he had not stopped him. 

Lobtsx K. BENTON. 

Sworn to and subscribed by the said Mrs. Louise K. Benton before 
me, the undersigned authority, on this the 9th day of April, A. D. 1928. 
Given under my hand and seal of office in Washington, D. C. 

[SEAL] ELTON J. LAYTON, 

Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Clerk read the 
following affidavit in my time. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is this affidavit that is coming now? 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the distinguished gentleman from New 
York getting uneasy when I am trying to show the question of 
personal privilege? 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman from New York does not think 
it necessary to spend the entire afternoon reading these papers, 
and he is not going to permit it if he can help it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman does not think it is impor- 
tant when the press charges a Member of Congress with having 
violated the law when he did not violate the law? 

Mr. SNELL. I asked what the affidavit was. 

Mr. BLANTON, It is an affidavit showing the falsity of this 
statement, 

Mr. SNELL. How many more of these affidayits has the 
gentleman? 

Mr. BLANTON, I have several. I expect to take my full 
hour which the rules allow me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
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There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 
The DISTRICT or COLUMBIA; 

I, Winbern Howard Adcock, being sworn, upon oath, state: I am 
employed by Congressman BLANTON in his office. On last Saturday, 
during lunch hour, a policeman, dressed in traffic uniform, came to 
Congressman BLANTON’s office and seemed very anxious to find him, 
stating that he had been to No. 6 station looking for him, but that 
Congressman BLANTON already had left the Staples hearing. He had 
a conversation with Congressman BLANTON’s secretary, Mrs. Louise 
K. Benton, only part of which I overheard. I heard this traffic police- 
man tell Mrs. Benton that he had met Congressman BLANton that 
morning in a friendly chat, and that some people were now making 
false statements about it, and that even some were claiming that he 
had shot at Congressman Branton. After talking to her some little 
time, I heard him tell Mrs. Benton that he wanted to give her a 
statement in writing, and she went to get paper for him, and about 
that time Congressman BLANTON came, but as he had to leave im- 
mediately for the Staples hearing this policeman went off with him. 
It was my impression that this policeman was trying to correct 
some false statement that had just appeared in the noon newspapers. 

I reached Congressman BLANTON’S office last Monday morning at 20 
minutes to 9 o'clock, and found this policeman seated in the chair and 
at the desk used by Mr. BLANTON, and he was leaning over toward the 
desk and seemed to be reading something. At this time he was in 
citizen's clothes, but I recognized him to be the same traffic policeman 
mentioned above. Congressman BLANTON was standing up at the desk 
by him. I hung my hat and coat up, got my work, and went out to 
the work office on another floor. I heard no conversation between 
them, as neither said anything while I was there. 

WINBERN HOWARD ADCOCK., 

Sworn to and subscribed by the said Winbern Howard Adcock befere 
me on this the 3d day of April, A. D. 1928. Given under my hand 
and seal of office in Washington, D. C. 

[SEAL.] Howanb F. BRESER, 
Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this particular Saturday 
morning at 8.30 o’clock I was in my car on my way to my 
office to work. I live on Irving Street. I was going by the 
most direct route to my office. I turned out of Irving Street 
into Sherman Avenue, which is an arterial highway from north 
Washington and Maryland to the city, and I started down 
Sherman Avenue. I had to stop and wait probably half a 
minute to get into Sherman Avenue because of the stream of 
cars coming down town. At 8.30 o'clock in the morning you 
will find a constant stream of cars coming down Sherman 
Avenue to the city. I turned in behind at least 30 automobiles 
within sight, perhaps more, in front of me, in my place in 
the procession. There were at least 30 automobiles behind me 
in sight when I turned in there. As I was coming down 
Sherman Avenue a motor-cycle policeman cruised up by my 
side on my left, going down town, and was about to pass me, 
when he saw me and recognized me and said, Good morning, 
Congressman.” He was a man whom I have known for some 
time, and he is one of the best traffic policemen that I know 
of in the city of Washington. Anybody who knows him will 
tell you that he is one of the best we have. I have found him 
honest, truthful, and reliable. When I recognized him I hap- 
pened to remember that he was the man who had had some 
charges preferred against him once that were a frame-up, by 
parties whom he has been trying to arrest. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I. do not see how the gentleman is hurt 
very much by this. Colonel Herbert, our superintendent of 
prohibition in Baltimore, the other day admitted that he was 
traveling at 30 miles an hour through the city, and another 
man was arrested. The judge told him that if he had been 
before him he would have fined him for speeding through the 
city. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; but that is not similar to my being 
framed with false reports in the press. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. This comes from notoriety. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is something behind this that I want 
the House to know. It is something more serious than a news- 
paper report. It is something of vital importance to the Mem- 
bers of Congress that I want to tell you. 

When I recognized this man I knew that he knew some facts 
that I wanted to know, and I asked him if he would turn off the 
street there to the curb opposite Garfield Hospital, as I 
wanted to speak to him. He did. It took up at least half a 
minute or a minute to turn out of the line to the curb. We 

_ stopped for a friendly chat. I asked him at least a dozen ques- 
tions. People coming by might have supposed I had been 
arrested by seeing a “cop” talking with me. But it was not 
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he who stopped me. It was I who stopped him, and he has so 
sworn, and he has so told my secretary. And we were on 
Sherman Avenue. And I was never on New Hampshire Avenue 
that day, as falsely stated by the newspapers, 

Mr. SCHAFER. How fast were you going? 

Mr. BLANTON, About 18 or 20 miles an hour, with about 
30 cars in front and about 30 cars behind me, At no time, 
I tell you, did I turn around a car. That is the truth. 
When I got throngh talking with Galimore he pulled off on his 
motor cycle and I came on down Sherman Avenue to Florida 
Avenue, thence into New Jersey Avenue to my office. That is 
all there was to it. 

I met the newspaper reporters that morning, four of them 
all together, and they asked me, long before this was ever printed 
by the press,“ Mr. BLANTON, what is this report about you being 
arrested?” I told them there was not a word of truth in it, 
and I told them that if they would see the man I had talked 
with he would tell them so, too. Galimore tells you in his 
affidavit that he merely casually mentioned the matter at the 
Traffic Bureau to Inspector Brown, that he had had a talk with 
me that morning. 

He tells you that when the report got out that he had stopped 
me for speeding he told the press reporters that it was a lie. 
He knew that I was conducting the Staples hearing, and he 
immediately went to No. 6 precinct, where that hearing was 
going on, to see me and explain that he was not responsible for 
the report. He tells you that camera men went there and tried 
to take his picture, and he told them the report was false, and 
he told them that if they did not quit bothering him he would 
break their cameras. 

Yet, knowing all that, this paper and every other paper in 
Washington, except the News, published that false statement 
about it, and they continued to publish it. 

And there has been a strenuous effort on the part of the 
police department to make this good motor-cycle man swear to 
a lie and say he did stop me. They threatened to put him off 
the force if he did not swear to it. Before I had seen him that 
day, when he heard of this report, my secretary and one of 
my clerks, Mr. Adcock, have sworn that he came to my office 
excitedly and wanted to see me, and made the statement that 
this false report was being gotten up here in Washington and 
he wanted to correct it before I saw it. It was an impulse of 
an honest man to prevent an injustice being done, and he did 
not want that false statement to be circulated, involving him, 
and have me think he had done me a wrong. 

Mr, SCHAFER, All these great newspapers would not print 
those box-car headlines without some information. Does the 
gentleman know who gave them the information? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. I will go into that. It came from 
Major Hesse’s office. I want to say this about the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. He and I have differences over the liquor 
question. He is a strong liquor man and I am a prohibitionist. 

Mr. SCHAFER. No; I am a 2% per cent beer man. 

Mr. BLANTON, He is a strong 2% per cent liquor man, and 
I am a prohibitionist, as the Constitution and the Volstead Act 
prescribe, There is a difference, but I want to say this: 
JOHN SCHAFER is honest; JonN ScHArer’s impulses are good. 
The impulses of his heart are good. There is not a man in this 
House—not one—who did more to help me in my Fenning 
investigation and to help me in bringing Fenning to justice than 
JOHN ScoHArer, and I am going to feel grateful to him as long 
as I live for the splendid help he gaye me in that case; and in 
spite of his getting mad at me because we differ on the liquor 
question, I am JoHN ScuHarer’s friend, and if JOHN SCHAFER 
knew the facts that I know in this case he would be the first 
to rise up and try to see that there was a remedy provided, 
because JohN SCHAFER is honest. 

I say there was a deliberate attempt on the part of the head - 
quarters office of the police force to break me down, because 
they knew 1 had been trying to check up that department and 
to eliminate from it lots of rottenness. It was a deliberate 
attempt, gentlemen, on the part of Major Hesse and his depart- 
ment, to break me down, if possible, and to stop my work in 
Washington and keep me from investigating him and his cor- 
rupt police officials. 

I had charged Major Hesse, the head of that department—not 
only charged him but had produced witness after witness beforé 
the District Committee, the Gibson committee, of which I am a 
member, showing improper conduct on the part of the superin- 
tendent of police of this city, Major Hesse, and some of his 
police captains. It was because I had shown improper conduct 
on the part of high officials of the police department that they 
made this deliberate attempt to break me down. But they will 
not succeed. And they can not break me down. 
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Now, I want to say this: I was then conducting an important 
hearing, which has not been finished yet. It is now before the 
commissioners. I shall not go into its details on this floor at this 
time until it is finished, but then I expect to go into it fully if 
they still do injustice to this man; but I want to say to you 
colleagues of mine, 434 of you, that if you men could only know 
what is in the record of that case which I was conducting from 
two standpoints, first, as a Member of Congress on your Dis- 
trict Committee, to find out what is going on in the District of 
Columbia, and, secondly, because a poor young policeman, who 
was a service man, who served your United States Navy and 
your flag for three years, appealed to me and said that he was 
not able to employ an attorney and he asked me to see that 
he had a fair trial. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. The gentle- 
man from Texas is discussing a trial, which is not before this 
body, and I am constrained to object. This matter has been 
before the trial board and the man was found guilty by the trial 
board. He has a right to appeal to the District Commissioners, 
and he has a right to appeal from the District Commissioners to 
the eourts of the land, and I do not think it is proper, under 
this question of personal privilege, to discuss the Staples trial. 
I believe the gentleman from Texas should be confined to a dis- 
cussion of the question of speeding under his right of personal 
privilege, and I hope he will not press the discussion of the 
Staples trial_at this time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I have the right to show the 
motive and intent of the persons who caused that false report 
to go into the press of the country. My hands are not tied. 
Why, under privilege a person has always been permitted to 
go into a full explanation and show the motives and intent of 
the parties who have made or circulated improper and false 
statements about them, and that is what I am trying to do. I 
know the rules and I am going to keep within them. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman has strayed 
from the subject of privilege. The Chair thinks the gentleman 
has the right to show the motives that might have actuated 
persons in making this accusation, but he does not think the 
gentleman should discuss a police trial. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not. I said I would refrain from 
doing that now. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hopes the gentleman will con- 
fine himself to the matter of privilege. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall. I know the rules because I have 
been studying them for 11 years. Of course, I do not know them 
as well as Bert SNELL, the gentleman from New York, but I 
know them. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say this: That this persecution has 
been brought about solely because of my activity on the District 
Committee, in cleaning up rotten conditions in Washington. I 
wish I were not a member of that committee. I have served my 
time on it and I have done the hardest work I ever did in my 
life since I have been on that committee. 

I wish you gentlemen would relieve me of the responsibility 
that is attached to it. As a member of the District Committee, 
my duty is to look into District affairs and see that this 
Nation’s Capital, which is in the control of Congress, is prop- 
erly conducted, in order that there shall be no rottenness in its 
departments, and if I found rottenness, such as existed in the 
Fenning case, it was my sworn duty to bring it to the attention 
of this Congress through the committee of which I was a mem- 
ber. If you will take our leader on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, our friend, Jack GARNER, he will tell you that he put 
me on that committee without my asking for it. I have never 
asked for it, but he put me there, expecting me to do the work 
that came as a part of the responsibilities resting on a mem- 
ber of that committee. I am the acting ranking Democratic 
member on that committee; so that the work has been upon 
me. When a measure is brought here from the District Com- 
mittee you gentlemen look to me as one member to tell you 
what is in that measure, and to advise you whether or not it 
ought to be passed or whether it ought to be killed. I have 
tried to do my duty in that respect and this is a punishment; 
this is an attempted reprisal on the part of the heads of the 
police department and of the newspapers here, whose purposes 
and ambitions are to get back the 50-50 plan or at least the 
60-40 plan, against which I have been fighting for years, and 
I have helped to keep the taxes here of Washington people 
up at a normal rate, so that our constituents at home would 
not have to pay their civic expenses. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The newspapers in the District have been 
exceedingly fair to the gentleman from Texas. He has had 


the headlines practically every day, and generally they have 
been pretty fair, 
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Mr. BLANTON. If my friend thinks it is headlines I am 
after, he is mistaken. Every newspaper will tell you that 
they have repeatedly for three years, and Mr. Gmsox, our 
chairman, is here, and he will tell you that they have repeatedly 
tried to take picture after picture of my committee, and I haye 
been the one who has kept them from doing it. 

If you consult the press you will see that the picture of our 
Gibson committee each time was taken after the committee had 
adjourned and I had left. I have refused to let them take any 
pictures. I have tried to keep out of the press. I have tried to 
do my duty as a man should under his oath and keep out of 
the press, but this is a direct attempted punishment and an at- 
tempted reprisal on me for having been active against some 
of the leaders here in Washington who were engaged in rotten 
practices at the expense of the people. 

For instance, let me call your attention to one matter to 
show the animus and the purpose and the motive of the 
superintendent of police. It so happened here that a short 
time ago before the Gibson committee we put three different 
citizens on the stand and they testified that the major and 
. of police had been drinking and had been 

runk. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Win the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. 9 Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Did not the chief of police testify he had 
been using a mouth wash with an alcoholic content? 

Mr. BLANTON. That was an excuse he gave the commis- 
sioners, one of whom passed it on to me, and he claimed to me 
that it was medicine. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Were these policemen expert witnesses— 
chemists and so forth—that they could testify absolutely to 
the facts in the case? 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I will tell my friend from Wisconsin 
some facts about it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Wait a minute. I want to answer the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin first. 

I will state to my friend I had your superintendent of police 
brought before the committee and I told him I wanted him to 
hear what I had to say to him. I told him about the number 
of times, at least six, during the last year when I had seen him 
in his office intoxicated to a certain extent, and about the talk 
I had had with him about a year ago to the effect that if he did 
not quit it and did not stay sober and did not prevent a wrong 
morale among his men, I was going to report him, and then 
when I got through I said. Now, Mr. Chief of Police, I submit 
myself to you. If you want to ask me any questions, I will 
answer any questions you want to ask.” He said, “No ques- 
tions at all”; not a one, although I had charged him with this 
misconduct. And when I sought to question him, he claimed 
his privilege, and refused to answer. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I submit a point of 
order 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. had 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. An attack upon the superintendent of 
police in the District of Columbia can have nothing to do with 
the matter the gentleman is discussing on the question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

Mr. BLANTON. He is the man whose office gave out the 
false report. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I submit to the Chair the gentleman is 
going too far. 

Mr, BLANTON. I am showing his -motive and intent. I 
have traced it to him. If the gentleman will read Inspector 
Brown’s statement. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I want to be heard on my point of order. 
The gentleman is going into another hearing and into another 
question, not having anything to do with the question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

Mr. BLANTON. O Mr. Speaker, let me call your attention 
to this press report emanating from this police department. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would think that if the gentle- 
man from Texas is undertaking to supply some connecting link 
between the chief of police or others in giving out or circulat- 
ing the report that the gentleman from Texas compelled a 
policeman to sign a false statement, the gentleman is entitled 
to do that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But the gentleman has furnished no con- 
necting link. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will furnish it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is assuming the gentleman in- 
tends to furnish it. 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes; I intend to do it. If the gentleman 
from Illinois will notice, Inspector Brown, of the traffic de- 
partment, states in this statement which he gives me, that 
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he mentioned to the chief of police, Major Hesse, that Gali- 
more had stopped me and had had a talk with me one morning. 
I have traced it to police headquarters, to the office of the 
superintendent himself, from which emanated this false report. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry I can not yield. If the gentle- 
man is going to obstruct me, I can not yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is not a question of obstruction, I 
submit on the point of order that what the gentleman pretends 
connects the chief of police of the District of Columbia with his 
situation with respect to the question of personal privilege does 
not so connect. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in that connection 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas assert there 
is a direct connection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; a direct connection. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman should state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. This report came from the superintendent's 
office to the press reporters. It was absolutely from his office, 
and they have repeated time and time again that they got it from 
headquarters. I want to be fair 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. So do J. 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield now. The Chair has over- 
ruled the gentleman, and I can not yield now. I am sorry. 

I am surprised at my friend the gentleman from Illinois 
trying to obstruct a proposition of this kind. Even my friend 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER] is so honest that 
he is not trying to obstruct it. 

He knows this is an important matter, and my friend the 
gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Greson], the stalwart chairman 
of the Gibson committee, which Congress authorized to investi- 
gate conditions here and with whom I have worked shoulder to 
shoulder, will tell you the reason the police department here is 
after me, and he will tell you that I developed before his com- 
mittee through the sworn testimony of three of the best police 
officers of the District, Mr. Helmuth and Inspector Headley 
and another policeman who testified under oath, that they had 
been obstructed in the administration of law by their captain, 
Bremmerman; that the foreman of the grand jury, Mr. Martin 
D. McQuade, had kept Helmuth and another policeman from 
serving warrants upon his friends who were running gambling 
houses, and when McQuade came out with his grand jury re- 
port and tried to throw discredit on Policeman Helmuth, you 
will remember reading in the press that the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. Gmsox!] and the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Gitpert] and the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Hammer] all came out and said that they believed 
Helmuth told the truth, in spite of the discredit that the grand 
jury foreman tried to throw upon him. 

This is what is involved in this case. We have been trying 
to clean up one of your departments here in your behalf and in 
behalf of the 110,000,000 constituents we have at home who 
own this Capital. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Was the grand jury report on the Helmuth 
case in the possession of the Gibson committee so that they had 
full opportunity to consider the complete report prior to the 
statements appearing in the press, which the gentleman has 
mentioned as being made by the committee? 

Mr. BLANTON. The grand jury report is in Mr. Greson’s 
office now, unless he has sent it away. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Was that full and complete report of the 
grand jury in the possession of the Gibson committee in suffi- 
cient time before the statements were made to the press? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield to Judge Grsson and ask him 
if it is not a fact that members of the committee felt that the 
grand jury foreman told a lie? 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I would not like to designate it 
by the term used by the gentleman from Texas. But two or 
three members of that committee were confident that the police- 
men had told the truth. I think that should be said in all 
fairness. In answer to the gentleman from Wisconsin let me 
say that at the time Judge Guserr made his statement we 
had just received the grand jury report but had not then con- 
sidered it. We have not yet fully considered the report, because 
it is in the hands of an agency of the United States Govern- 
ment to be checked up. It is being analyzed, and we expect 
the report from competent authority with relation to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I thank my friend from Vermont. But they 
did find that Helmuth told the truth. 

Now. every newspaper in Washington stated that afternoon 
that the grand jury foreman had made an attack on me, 
beeause I had brought the police testimony out against him, 
and Chief Justice McCoy told me that there was not a single 
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word in the grand jury report that in any way reflected on me 
in any manner whatever. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not want to take up any further 
time. I want to say this to the Congress: I am busy about 
general legislation just like you are. I attend to all District 
investigations when Congress is not in session. All during that 
trial I was working 16 and 18 hours a day in trying to protect 
the integrity of a congressional committee, and I also did my 
work on the floor of the House like you did. I attended the 
sessions like you did when there was anything of importance. 
On every important matter you will find my vote. I was doing 
my duty. But I want to say this to you, that because they 
could not get the young man, the motor-cycle policeman to 
swear to a lie—because they could not do that the police depart- 
ment of this District has preferred charges against him and 
they are to try him on next Thursday. I have not the time 
to defend him, and see that he gets a square deal, I must do 
my duty here as a Representative of the people. For. three 
months I have had five employees working for me every day 
and three of them I have paid out of my own pocket. I am 
that busy that I can not go to defend that poor boy, and the 
chances are that they will frame him up and discharge him from 
the police force because they can not get him to tell a lie about 
me. Are you going to stand for it? Are you going to let the 
police department do that injustice to him? Every word in 
his affidavit is the truth. They tried to make him swear to a 
lie against me, but they could not make him do it. But they 
will ruin him, if you permit it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? This boy has a 
right to appeal to the District of Columbia Commissioners and 
appeal to the courts. The gentleman does not think the court 
of last appeal would be a party to that “frame-up,” does he? 

Mr. BLANTON. He can not appeal to the courts. Let me 
show you how the District Commissioners feel about the trial 
board. Here is the Washington Times which said, “ High police 
officials and District officials are elated by the verdict.” They 
rejoice that Staples had been convicted by their own trial board. 
What do you expect of the District Commissioners on an appeal 
to them when they are elated because a man has been conyicted 
on manufactured false testimony, when they have not heard a 
scintilla of the evidence? 

Now, as I say, I can not be there at this trial; but I want to 
say that it would be an infamous, damnable injustice for them 
to frame that poor boy because they can not make him tell a lie 
about me. Are you going to permit it? We must change that 
trial board. It is infamous to let them sit there and try 
members of the police for high crimes and misdemeanors with- 
out any law, rules, or regulations to preserve order, to let in 
what they want in, and keep out what they do not want to 
let in. The police officials leave it to their own police board, 
under their own orders, whether they want a man kept in or 
kept out, and they render any kind of a verdict they want to, 
and the board is not under oath. 

I want to say to my friend ScHarrer, who is honest and 
hates every kind of rottenness, that if he knew what I know 
about these trials he would go down and do what I did—he 
would do some extra work for his country and defend that 
poor boy when they try to frame him up next Thursday. You 
would stand up and tell them that they could not discharge 
him because he would not swear to a lie for them. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I do not agree with the gentleman, be- 
cause I do not think a Member of Congress is supposed to go 
down before a trial beard and act as a friend of the court or as 
counsel for the defendant and endeayor to intimidate the trial 
board, because that is a violation of the law. 

Mr. BLANTON. That did not happen. I tell my friend 
this. He is an ex-service man himself, and I wish that I could 
have been one of his buddies. I was serving my country in 
Congress when the war was on. I wish I had gone across with 
the gentleman. Suppose one of the gentleman's buddies, with 
no money, with a wife and three children, were to come to 
you and say, “ JoHN, I am framed on false testimony, on manu- 
factured testimony, false as it can be, and I have not the money 
to employ counsel, Won't you look after me and defend 
me as my counsel?” Would the gentleman turn him down? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I would. I would not go down to the trial 
board, because I think it is not right for a Congressman to do 
so. There is a statute against trying to intimidate the courts 
and public officers when determining questions of that kind. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. BLANTON. About 15 Republicans on the Republican 
side have applauded the gentleman, but the other Republicans 
and all these Democrats on my side have not applauded him, 
and all these Republicans here except 15 have not applauded 
him 


Mr. SCHAFER rose. 
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Mr. BLANTON. I have yielded to the gentleman every time 
he wanted me to do it, and I yield now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas must confine 
himself to the question of personal privilege. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I have tried to be courteous 
and fair to my friend from Wisconsin, even though he has 
tried to hamstring me and hit me below the belt. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from Texas 
is going too far. I shall ask that those words be stricken out. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, my time is not out. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas has strained the 
rule pretty far, and the Chair will insist that from now on 
he confine himself solely to the question of privilege. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman better withdraw that state- 
ment, or I will have a question of personal privilege myself. 
I never strike anyone below the belt. 

Mr, BLANTON. Well, I will say to the gentleman that he 
hit me above the belt then, or he hit at me. In conclusion, 
Mr. Speaker, let me say this. These false reports of the news- 
papers can not hurt me down in Texas where I live, because 
people there know me, but they can hurt me in the other 47 
States, when strangers read these headlines. That is the 
reason I have taken this hour's time of yours and mine and 
of the people to correct these false statements. I think the 
papers owe it to me to come out and make a retraction, and 
I am going to expect them to do it, if they are fair and honest. 
If William Randolph Hearst's papers were fair and honest 
when they set my name on the front page in five different edi- 
tions in box-car letters, then he or his editors will make a 
proper retraction, because I have proven conclusively that there 
was nothing in their report of an alleged arrest, that there 
was no arrest. I was not even stopped, and there was nothing 
to the statement, The reports were false. If they are honest, 
they will correct the statement, and the press everywhere will 
likewise do so. I thank you. [Applause.] 

FLOOD CONTROL 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr, ASWELL] 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to bear testimony 
to the energy, the courage, the ability, and the sincerity of 
Chairman Frank Rem and the other members of the House 
Committee on Flood Control for rendering a very high order 
of service to the Congress and to the country. Without the 
exhaustive hearings and careful investigations, and especially 
without the bold and convincing declaration by the House 
Flood Control Committee that flood prevention, under the Con- 
stitution, in the Mississippi Valley is a national responsibility, 
the bill before the House would never have been produced in the 
Senate. FRANK Rem and his committee are responsible for the 
provisions in the Jones bill providing national flood control 
without local contributions and wise control over the construc- 
tion of spillways and outlets. [Applause.] 

When this disaster occurred, shocking the Nation as it did, 
Chairman Frank Rem and other members of his committee 
visited the scenes of the tragedy. They beheld the flood in all 
its horror. I met him in Chicago at the great flood con- 
ference working zealously to bring the Congress the truth of 
this situation. 

On November 7 he called his committee and began a series 
of the most exhaustive hearings upon every phase of this 
problem. Before his committee more than 300 witnesses ap- 
peared, including able engineers and citizens connected with 
industry, agriculture, and commerce, 98 per cent of whom de- 
clared flood prevention not a local responsibility. The evidence 
showed that the Congress must deal with a problem involving 
the lives of millions of American citizens and the preservation 
of billions of the Nation’s wealth. 

For their heroic services to our common country in their 
successful fight for complete Federal control, without local 
contributions, and for proper recognition of the tributaries, the 
names of Frank Rep in the House and Harry Hawes in the 
Senate will live forever in the minds of a grateful people in 
the lower valley. [Applause.] 

A GLIMPSE OF THE TRAGEDY 

In the spring of 1927 the valley was stricken down with a 
disaster of such magnitude that President Coolidge said: 

We propose to solve the problem of flood control so that such a 
situation may never again have to be met. In the solution we shall 
advance our system of inland waterways. 

General Jadwin described this tragedy. as only less serious 
than war itself; Secretary Hoover, as America’s greatest peace- 
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time disaster, a national problem. These three, therefore, 
are in honor committed to national responsibility at Federal 


-expense. Seven hundred thousand people were driven from 


their homes. Two hundred and fifty million dollars’ worth of 
property was actually destroyed. A billion dollars in business 
was lost to the country. Interruption of the normal lives of 
the citizens, paralysis of commerce and the United States 
mails extending over a period of three or four months was the 
result. Had it not been for the Red Cross, temporary Fed- 
eral and local agencies, and the generosity of the American 
people thousands of children, men, and women would have 
starved or perished with disease. 

Hundreds of thousands of our citizens lived upon the bounty 
of the Red Cross alone. A recent report of this organization 
makes public the fact that about 71,000 of these citizens are 
still the recipients of that bounty. All these agencies offered 
merely temporary assistance. None of them could offer per- 
manent relief. These generous and noble forces have prac- 
tically exhausted their resources, and the horror of a future 
tragedy still hangs over the people of the valley. 

RUIN AND DEVASTATION 


I had the opportunity of visiting Belgium and France after 
the World War. Like all American citizens interested in the 
humane activities of this Government, I supported every meas- 
ure for the relief of the stricken regions of these countries, for 
which this Government, without local contributions, has ex- 
pended billions, but never did cannon or Zeppelin inflict upon 
a people greater cr more complete ruin and devastation than 
did the waters of the Mississippi upon the people whom I have 
the honor in part to represent. Can we do less for our own 
people? [Applause.] 

AMERICAN CONSCIENCE AROUSED 

I state the facts briefly, because the history of the flood, its 
scenes of devastation, and its pitiful tale of misery have been 
graphically told by the great news agencies of America. There 
was a unanimous demand through the United States last 
summer that here in the richest country on earth, with a 
$600,000,000 surplus in its Treasury, no such disaster should 
ever be permitted to occur again, as tersely stated by President 
Coolidge on October 4. I attended in many places great gather- 
ings of the citizens of the valley, assembled under their con- 
stitutional rights to petition the Government for a redress of 
their wrongs. Practically every public official who cared to 
speak at all, including President Coolidge, General Jadwin, and 
Secretary Hoover, aligned himself on the side of those who 
declared this problem of the control of the flood waters of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries to be a national obligation. 
[ Applause. ] 

FEDERAL CONTROL IS RCONOMY 

The Constitution specifically authorizes the Congress to act, 
in emergencies, for national defense, to preserve the Nation’s 
commerce, and to protect life and property. The Congress is 


now acting under that authority. Permanent flood control - 


would be economical at any cost to the Government. The daily 
press, the magazines, the testimony before the committees, and 
the patriotic people in all sections of the country present over- 
whelming and conclusive evidence that national sentiment de- 
mands that the floods of the Mississippi Valley be controlled 
without local contributions. For more than three-quarters of a 
century, because of expanding farms and denuded lands, the 
danger of increasing floods in the valley has been recognized as 
imminent. 

Washington, Jefferson, and Jackson warned against the 
danger and urged Federal control of this mighty river; but it 
required the national calamity of 1927 to give us a new per- 
spective and to convince the whole country of the necessity of 
a permanent national fiood-control program, the solemn duty 
of the Government promptly to establish and put into opera- 
tion. This new vision of the facts and this new expressed de- 
termination of the American people have given to the Congress 
the light of a new day and the opportunity to act now as be- 
comes a great Nation like this in putting our rivers to work 
and converting our flood waters from masters into servants. 
{Applause.] The river belongs to the United States; the Gov- 
ernment asserts control of it over any State or community and 
is therefore responsible for the cost of controlling its waters. 
The Mississippi River is the common highway of the Nation, 
and this fact is recognized by all the people of all the States. 
The patriotic people in and out of the valley demand that the 
National Government pay the entire cost of protective works, 
because in so doing all the States within the flooded area and 
remote from the river will pay their just portion of the cost. 
The valley people have paid not only their part of the taxes 
used by the Federal Government but by local contributions 
$295,000,000 additional for levees. This is a common task for a 


- 
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common purpose and should be paid for out of the common 

Treasury. [Applause.] The splendid response of the Senate to 

this national demand and the promised action by the House 

within the near future have given the people of the lower valley 

a new lease on life. Arising from the sufferings of the recent 

tragedy, they face the future with a new hope and courage. 
DISASTER REPEATED IN LOUISIANA 

I speak from personal experience. I live in a section of the 
yalley which felt more keenly than any other the paralyzing 
effect of the flood. It happens that I represent thousands of 
the citizens who tremble still with the menace of impending 
disaster to their lives and their homes, These people represent 
a citizenship as old or older than the American Republic itself. 
This, therefore, can not be considered a reclamation project. 

The flood of 1927 which so appalled the world was not the 
first, even in my own time, which has consigned our people and 
their resources to charity and public dependency, 

I came to the Congress in 1913. In that very year a flood of 
great proportions laid waste a large section of this country. In 
1922 it all but annihilated us, and in 1927 this river completed 
the job. 

LESS THAN 1 PER CENT 

It is not the waters of the immediate States which are 
responsible for floods; it is the waters that come from States 
at a distance. The greatest sufferer of all the States is Louis- 
iana, 8.707 square miles of whose alluvial lands were inundated 
in 1927. Practically all the rainfall in this State is carried to 
the Gulf through its bayous, creeks, and smaller rivers. The 
waters of this State do not enter the Mississippi nor contribute 
to the floods which overmaster the ingenuity of the people of 
Louisiana. Less than 1 per cent of the water originating within 
the State flows into the Mississippi River. To be exact, during 
major flood periods the only area in the State that actually 
drains into the Mississippi River is the territory between the 
Mississippi-Louisiana State line and Baton Rouge on the east 
bank of the river, or approximately 110 square miles. Yet the 
total area drained into the Mississippi River pouring down upon 
Louisiana is 1,196,600 square miles. 

LOUISIANA SUFFERS UNFAIRLY 

Louisiana is consequently more vitally interested in national 
flood control than any other State, for if she had only to take 
care of the water from her own watershed it would not be 
necessary to build levees or any other protective works. 

But in an endeavor to protect the alluvial valley of Louisiana 
from inundation there has been built 1,546.4 miles of levees, 
of which 827.5 miles are on the Mississippi River and 718.8 
miles on the tributaries and the Atchafalaya outlet. 

The total cost of the levees in Louisiana alone to date has 
been $143,647,248, of which $35,053,396.27 was paid for by the 
United States and $108,593,846.73 by the State and local 
interests, 

We have been compelled to use local contributions from the 
Louisiana taxpayers in the sum of $5,765,258.31 to construct 
leyees in the State of Arkansas to protett Louisiana life and 


property. 
PROOF OF NATIONAL PROBLEM 


These facts concerning Louisiana should be convincing that 
flood control, under the Constitution, is truly a national prob- 
lem. Not by the forces of nature alone, but in the progress of 
civilization Louisiana has been rendered prostrate largely by 
the hands of man. Every tree cut away, every farm improved, 
every foot of tile drainage, every road constructed and properly 
drained increases the flow of water to the sea and pours the 
#oods with ever-increasing and relentless fury upon the people 
of my State. This is a condition for which Louisiana is not 
responsible. 

If I injure your land, I have no right to expect you to help me 
pay the damage. Under the law I am held responsible. When 
the 31 States above us in the basin embracing an area of more 
than a million square miles and containing 41 per cent of the 
population of the United States, send their flood waters upon 
Louisiana, destroying life and property, they have no right to 
demand local contributions from us to psy the damages done by 
them to us. The problem of flood control is clearly national, 
not local. It is the Nation's job. [Applause.] 

COMPLETE FEDERAL CONTROL 


Two things are certain—the floods must be stopped and the 
river and its tributaries must be kept navigable. The Congress 
must see to it that sufficient funds are provided and that engi- 
neers of proper caliber are put in charge. 

Controlling the floods of the Mississippi is the greatest problem 
ever presented to the engineering profession of the country, the 
Panama Canal not excepted. American engineers successfully 
completed the great waterway across Panama after others had 
failed. They can overcome the sullen waters of the Mississippi 
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and control them as accurately as vou drain your front yard. 
Nothing should be permitted to delay the Government's obtain- 
ing the best engineering skill and ample funds with which to 
do the job. 

SINGLE AUTHORITY 

The success or failure of the flood program will hinge upon 
whether the Congress places the responsibility and the authority 
in a single head. Control and responsibility must not be 
divided. 

For example: On February 18, this year, I took up with the 
Chief of Engineers an urgent request for the closing of the Vick 
and Ben Ruth Lake crevasses in Ayoyelles Parish in my district. 
Six days later he presented the case to the president of the 
Mississippi River Commission. On March 12, 23 days later, I 
received a decision from the Chief of Engineers stating that it 
was so late that the work could not be completed until July, 
when the high-water period would have been passed. The Lord 
has protected these people behind these broken levees by not 
sending the floods this year, for divided authority has made it 
impossible to get action by the Government. The fault lies not 
in the Chief of Engineers or in the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, but in the unwisdom of the Congress in creating divided 
authority. 

It is not important whether the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, the Army engineers, or a new commission is given control, 
provided that the ablest engineers are selected and supreme 
authority is vested in a single head. No great undertaking can 
be successful without a supreme directing hand as was given 
Gorgas in the Panama Canal. 

CONGRESS AND THE ENGINEERS 


The plan of working out in detail and constructing the flood- 
control works is the most intricate and difficult engineering 
task ever undertaken by man, but the problem that the Con- 
gress faces is simple and direct. It is not the function of the 
engineers to decide how the cost shall be paid, nor is it the 
function of the Congress to meddle with the details of the engi- 
neering program. The Congress has the right and duty to 
furnish the money and demand definite results. The task re- 
quires the best engineering ability in the United States, un- 
hampered by red tape or preconceived notions, and with ample 
power under a single authority to adopt and execute a definite 
plan of flood-control works. It is no time for discredited and 
fossilized methods or for piecemeal work. The whole flood 
problem must be considered as a unit and engineers must be 
employed big enough to visualize the whole job and to execute 
a program that will forever stop the ravages of the floods. 
[Applause. ] 

SUFFERING PEOPLE’S COURAGE 

The lower Mississippi Valley is facing its second reconstruc- 
tion period. A little more than half a century ago its man 
power stacked arms for the last time and turned courageously to 
the eyerwhelming task of rebuilding a section devastated by a 
bloody war. To-day the sons and grandsons of those same 
veterans are heroically facing a problem which rivals that of 
the sixties. 

More than 20,000 square miles of the rich alluvial valley of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries were laid waste. Homes 
were swept away by an invading enemy more powerful and 
irresistible than any army which ever set foot on alien soil. 
Two million livestock were drowned or killed, farm implements 
were lost, newly planted seed were washed away, industry 
and commerce were paralyzed, and more than half a million peo- 
ple were driven from their homes. Over the entire area the 
scene was one of terrific destruction and ruin. 

This flood put to the test again the traditional courage of the 
people. Heroism, such heroism as in normal times would have 
won the applause of a nation, went unnoticed. Great, broad- 
shouldered men from the back country, other men whose un- 
tanned faces showed they had left desks in offices to help in 
the emergency, women, literally hundreds of them, displayed 
courage and heroism, the memory of which will live forever. 
An appeal for justice now from a people who so valiantly and 
courageously faced the overwhelming vicissitudes of nature 
must not go unanswered. The richest Nation in all the world 
can not and will not fail to take control now and pay the cost. 

HUMAN ELEMENT 


While we talk about dollars let us not forget the value of a 
human life. As the great seas of muddy, turgid water swept 
over thousands of miles of territory, transforming happy homes 
into vast areas of waste, newspapers gave the country the 
encouraging message that the “loss of life was surprisingly 
small.” But as a preventable loss of life it looms as a great 
tragedy. Two hundred and forty-six persons went to their 
death during that disaster. Two hundred and forty-six homes 
were broken up by the grim reaper riding on the crest of the 
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flood. Two hundred and forty-six families, with little children 
left fatherless or motherless, will have to readjust their whole 
lives and face an uncertain and difficult future. A yote against 
adequate Federal preventive measures now is a death ballot 
for hundreds of others who must look to the lower valley for 
their living. [Applause.] 

For half a century the people of the valley have lived and 
struggled with the ever-present threat of invasion hanging over 
their heads. Like a great enemy army assembled on its borders 
stands the mighty Mississippi. We have just witnessed one of 
these ruthless invasions. Picture if you can men, women, and 
children scurrying before the onslaught to a Red Cross refugee 
camp. They had to leave behind them all that was dear, the 
accumulations of a lifetime, and carry on their backs what little 
they could. They had to flee for their lives, leaving to the fury 
of the waters their homes and possessions. If you could have 
stood at Arkansas City, Vicksburg, or Alexandria, La., you 
would have seen these hapless people pour in by the thousands, 
half clad, hungry, some of them sick, and in dozens of cases 
mothers holding new-born babies, whose natal chambers had 
been the tops of muddy levees—little refugees born in the night 
without nurse or doctor while their mothers waited for rescue. 

The ingenuity of man has not yet devised a way to control 
some of the furies of the elements. Earthquakes destroyed 
cities in California; a hurricane struck Florida and many lives 
were lost. Tornadoes swept through the Mid West and killed 
hundreds. A section of Ohio suffered a devastating windstorm. 
These things we can not prevent. But if we could and stead- 
fastly refused, the blood of these unfortunate people would be 
on our hands, How, then, could we justify our refusal to act 
when we have it within our power now to put an abrupt stop 
to the ruthless loss of life, the staggering property damage, and 
the disrupting of all social, economic, and industrial activities 
in the Mississippi Valley. 

CORRECT THE RECORD NOW 


In a nation which built the Panama Canal, a nation which 
has to its credit some of the world’s most glorious engineering 
accomplishments, and a nation which to-day leads the world in 
wealth and progress, the Mississippi deluge was a national dis- 
grace, [Applause.] The American people are eager to see this 
Congress remove that stain from the record. The House has 
before it the Jones bill, whose provisions are fundamentally 
sound, the one weapon with which the Government may strike 
down forever this enemy of our civilization. We hope and be- 
lieve that the House may rise equal to the emergency in this 
erisis and respond to the overwhelming expressed national senti- 
ment as promptly and as nobly as did the Senate. [Great 
applause. ] 

JAMES EDWARD WOODLAND 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, on Friday night last at 11-0’clock a very distinguished 
citizen of my State, Mr. James Edward Woodland, of More- 
head City, passed into the great unknown. For some years 
he has been the host of this House annually in furnishing us 
with the delicious oysters which we have had occasion to enjoy 
as his guests. He was one of the best friends that I ever had. 
Originally from Crisfield, Md., he came down to North Caro- 
lina. Not long since, after being in Washington, he was 
suddenly stricken with angina pectoris, and was taken to the 
hospital at Baltimore. Later he went home thinking he was 
well, but yesterday on the beautiful Easter day he was buried 
in his boyhood home, the place of his birth, surrounded by loving 
friends, I take this opportunity to pay a tribute to a real, 
American, a real friend, and I thank the Speaker and the 
House for granting me this opportunity. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
bill (H. R. 5817) to provide for the paving of the Government 
road extending from St. Elmo, Tenn., to Rossville, Ga. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 3598. An act authorizing Dupo Bridge Co., a Missouri cor- 
poration, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Caron- 
delet, Mo. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 
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Senate Resolution 191 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. ANprieus A. Jones, late a Senator from the State of 
New Mexico. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his associates 
to pay tribute to his high character and distinguished public service. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to his memory the 
Senate, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family 
of the deceased. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District day. 
REGULATING THE PRACTICE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 16) 
to regulate the practice of osteopathy in the District of Colum- 
bia, and I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be consid- 
ered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPHAKHR. The gentleman from Maryland calls up the 
bill (H. R. 16) to regulate the practice of osteopathy in the 
District of Columbia, and asks unanimous consent to consider 
the bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. The Clerk 
will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is that request made only as to this one bill, or as to all bills? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It is to this one bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, when we adjourned on the last Dis- 
trict day, we had under consideration a bill for the police- 
woman’s bureau, and the gentleman from Maryland then stated 
positively—and the Recorp will show it—that that bill would 
be the unfinished business for the next District day, which is 
to-day. I am hopeful that the gentleman from Maryland will 
keep faith with the committee, especially with the Members 
who asked him about it, and will now call that bill up for the 
policewoman’s bureau as the unfinished business and let us 
dispose of it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that my recol- 
lection is that I was asked if I would bring up the bill and I 
stated I would. 

Mr. BLANTON. As the unfinished business. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not think I stated that in the RECORD. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let us get the Recorp. It will show. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
UNDERHILL], the ranking majority member of the committee, is 
out of the city. He had several amendments that he wished to 
propose to this bill. He asked the chairman of the committee to 
hold the bill over. The chairman did not feel that it was ab- 
solutely a matter of life and death to pass the bill on this day. 
I confess that if I stated I would bring it up as the unfinished 
business, I would feel constrained to do so. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am glad that the gentleman wants to 
keep faith. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDER- 
HILL] has been against this bill for 10 years, or ever since he 
has been in Congress. He has fought this bill consistently, 
both in the committee and out of it, and if he were here now he 
would fight it. His statement made on the last District day 
showed that he was unalterably opposed to it. But the com- 
mittee voted the bill out by almost unanimous consent, except 
his vote and one other. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I understand it was a unanimous report. 

Mr. BLANTON. It was; but the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Ham- 
MER] reserved the right to fight it on the floor. And so, it being 
a unanimous report almost and being indorsed by every single 
organization in this city—by the Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
by the Daughters of the American Revolution, by the Federated 
Women’s Clubs, by the various citizens’ associations, by the 
Board of Trade, and the almost unanimous report of the com- 
mittee—I want the gentleman to keep faith. 

I will read from the Recorp exactly what the gentleman said 
before we adjourned the last time. I read: 


Mr. BLANTON. It would be better to have it go over as unfinished 
business until next District day, and then we can finish it. 

Mr. Tsonx. It will go over as unfinished business, and it is for the 
committee to say what it will call up on the next District day. 

Mr. BLANTON. We either ought to finish it this evening or have it go 
over as unfinished business to be taken up next District day. 

Mr, TiLsox. Let it go over as unfinished business. 
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Mr. BLanton. And the chalrman will bring it up as unfinished busi- 
ness on next District day? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Yes. 

Mr, BLANTON. Very well; just so long as it holds it place. 


That is a distinct understanding that was had with the chair- 
man. I ask him to keep faith with the committee. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that neither 
myself nor the author of the bill feel that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to bring this bill up. I have no request pending. I have 
no objection; but my understanding from the floor leader was 
that there was a large Private Calendar, and a number of 
Members wanted to speak on the policewoman’s bureau bill, and 
that it would occupy some time. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman and the floor leader agreed 
that it would come up as unfinished business. I know the gen- 
tleman will keep faith. i 

Mr. SIMMONS. The understanding was that it should come 
up at the call of the District Committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. I asked the chairman, and he agreed upon 
it. If it is unfinished business and was to hold its place, as 
agreed, it means it should be brought up now. I will help the 
gentleman push the other bills and pass them, but we ought 
first to finish this policewoman’s bureau Dill. It has been 
dragging along before the Congress for 10 years, and should be 
passed. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
there is a large Private Calendar and many Members are 
anxious to consider the bills. I assured the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] that he would have an oppor- 
tunity to offer these amendments. I do not think the chairman 
would be fair to him and other Members of the Committee if 
he did otherwise. I assured the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
I repeat, that he would have an opportunity to offer amend- 
ments to correct certain sections of the bill which were amended 
in the committee. The gentleman from Massachusetts states 
that he was laboring either under a misapprehension or a 
misrepresentation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman call up the police- 
woman’s bureau bill next after this bill is disposed of? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I have just stated that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, the ranking member, was out of the city 
and he should be given an opportunity to offer amendments. 

Mr. BLANTON. I saw the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. UNDERHILL] here this morning after 10 o'clock. I know 
he has sickness in his family and I sympathize with him deeply. 
But we can offer his amendment for him and have it voted on. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker; I want the gentle- 
man from Maryland to keep faith. It was a solemn agreement. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 16, a bill to 
regulate osteopaths in the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 16. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIND- 
BLOM] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 16, with Mr. CHINphTO in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
H. R. 16, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have read the report on this bill, Has this bill been 
approved by the District Commissioners or any other authori- 
ties in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I will say to the gentleman that the chair- 
man did not draw the report and is not familiar with what 
indorsements of the bill were on file. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The House is entitled to know from the 
report what the attitude of the District government is toward 
important legislation of this kind. If those reports are on 
file they should have been included in the report of the com- 
mittee. If there are no such recommendations then I think 
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we ought to have the bill read. So far as I have read the 
bill, it is a bill that impresses me as.a very peculiar proposi- 
tion, I will probably vote for it if it is recommended by the 
authorities of the. District, but if it comes here representing 
the ideas of somebody who is pushing some pet hobby then 
that is a different matter, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that there are 
a number of these bills regulating the various branches of 
what is known as the healing art which have been very 
vigorously opposed by the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, and they have endeavored to consolidate all regula- 
tions in one bill in the Senate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not concerned about what the medi- 
cal profession’s attitude is. I would like to know the attitude 
of the responsible heads of the District government. The gen- 
tleman's committee, I assume, submits these measures to the 
commissioners for report? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 
did not draw the report. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the gentleman is calling up the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 3 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will object for the present. That will give 
the chairman a chance to look up any reports which may have 
been made by the District authorities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows : 


Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be, and is hereby, created a board 
of osteopathic examiners for the District of Columbia, which shall con- 
sist of five members, to be selected by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia from a list of 10 practitioners of osteopathy in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, said list to be furnished by the Osteopathic Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, and shall include only such practi- 
tioners who are qualified as hereinafter provided. Such list shall be 
transmitted annually to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
under the seal of said association and shall be signed by the president 
and secretary thereof, and the commissioners shall make all future 
appointments to the board of osteopathic examiners from the list last 
submitted. In case of failure of said association to submit said list the 
commissioners shall appoint members in good standing of said associa- 
tion without restriction: Provided, however, That said members shall 
be qualified by graduation and practice as hereinafter required, Within 
30 days after the commissioners shall have notified the several mem- 
bers of their appointment each member shall forward to sald com- 
missioners the following oath: “I do swear that I will faithfully per- 
form the duties of a member of the board of osteopathic examiners for 
the District of Columbia to the best of my ability. So help me, God.” 
After which the commissioners shall issue to each of the examiners a 
certificate of appointment. 

Src, 2. That the members of said board first appointed, as herein- 
before provided, shall be practitioners of osteopathy, of good moral 
character, and graduates of colleges or schools of osteopathy; said col- 
leges to have requirements equal to those recognized by the American 
Osteopathic Association, and that thereafter no person shall be eligible 
for such appointment unless, in addition to the qualifications herein- 
before prescribed, he has first obtained a license to practice osteopathy 
in the District of Columbia under the provisions of this act: Provided, 
That no member of said board shall hold said position while in any 
manner financially interested in any osteopathic school or college, or 
connected with the faculty or management of such school or college. 

Sec. 3. That the term of office of the members of said board of 
osteopathic examiners of the District of Columbia shall be for a term 
of three years: Provided, That of the first members of the board two 
shall be appointed for one year, two for two years, and one for three 
years, Any vacancy that may occur for any cause shall be filled for 
the unexpired term by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
from the list last submitted, as previded in section 1 of this act. 

Suc. 4. That said board of osteopathic examiners of the District of 
Columbia shall, within 30 days after its appointment, organize by 
electing a president, a secretary, and a treasurer, who shall hold their 
offices until their successors are elected and qualified. The treasurer 
shall give bond with surety in such sum as said board may determine. 
Said board shall make such by-laws as may be necessary to carry into 
effect the provisions of this act, There shall be at least one regular 
meeting of said board each year, and this meeting shall be held in the 
city of Washington on the last Tuesday in June. Special meetings may 
be held upon the call of the president and two members of the board, 
A majority of said board shall constitute a quorum, Said board shall 
adopt a seal, keep a record of its proceedings, and a register of all 
applicants for license to practice osteopathy in the District of Columbia, 
Said register shall show the name, date of birth, and place of residence 
of each candidate, and the name and location of the institution grant- 
ing the applicant the degree of doctor of osteopathy, the date of his or 
her diploma, and also whether the applicant was denied or granted a 
license, and the number of the license granted. The record and register 
shall be prima facie evidence of all matters recorded therein, 
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Sec. 5. That all fees provided for in this act shall be paid in advance 
to the treasurer of the board of osteopathic examiners of the District 
of Columbia, to be held as a fund for the use of said board. No funds 
shall be paid out except on warrant signed by the president and secre- 
tary of said board, and no debt shall be created in excess of the fees 
and fines as herein provided; but such funds shall be applied by said 
board to the payment of its expenses and to making a compensation to 
each member thereof not to exceed $5 per diem for each day of actual 
service in the discharge of his duties under this act. 

Sec. 6. That any person who was engaged in the practice of osteop- 
athy in the District of Columbia on or before the approval of this act 
may deliver to the secretary of the board of osteopathic examiners of 
the District of Columbia, within 90 days after the approval of this act, 
a written application for a license to practice osteopathy in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, together with satisfactory proof that the applicant 
is of good moral character and had previously obtained a diploma from 
some legally incorporated school or college of osteopathy, and had been 
netively engaged in the practice of osteopathy in the District of Colum- 
bia for the past 10 years, or had previously obtained a diploma from 
some legally incorporated college of osteopathy whose requirements are 
equal to those as outlined in section 8 of this act, and upon payment 
of a fee of $25 said board shall issue to said applicant a license to 
practice osteopathy in the District of Columbia, which license shall have 
like effect for all purposes as a license issued after examination by said 
board of osteopathic examiners of the District of Columbia, as herein 
provided. Every license issued by said board of osteopathic examiners 
shall have affixed to it by the person authorized to affix the same the 
seal of said board of osteopathic examiners, 

Sec. 7. That any person other than as provided in the preceding 
section who desires to enter on the practice of osteopathy in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, from and after the approval of this act, shall make 
a written application to the secretary of said board of osteopathic 
examiners for a license to practice osteopathy in the District of Colum- 
bla. Application shall be made upon a form prescribed by the board 
and shall be accdmpanied by a fee of $25, together with satisfactory 
proof that the applicant is an American citizen, is at least 21 years 
of age, is of good moral character, has completed a standard high- 
school course, and two years premedical standard college work, accept- 
able to the board, and has obtained a diploma from recognized college 
of osteopathy. Upon complying with these conditions said board of 
osteopathic examiners shall admit said applicant to examination before 
them, which examination shall include the subjects of anatomy, physi- 
ology, chemistry, toxicology, histology, pathology, bacteriology, diag- 
nosis, hygiene, obstetrics, gynecology, surgery, medical jurisprudence, 
principles and practice of osteopathy, and diseases of the eye, ear, 
nose, and throat. If the applicant shall have made an average of not 
less than 75 per cent upon all subjects examined upon, with not less 
than 68 per cent in any one subject, said board of osteopathic exam- 
iners shall issue forthwith to said applicant a license to practice 
osteopathy in the District of Columbia, when it shall have been re- 
corded in the office of the clerk of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia and the date and place of record has been certified thereon 
by said clerk; and the holder of the license shall pay to the clerk of 
said court a fee of $1 for making the record. The holder of said license 
shall, after the same has been recorded, exhibit the original at the 
health office and shall register, in a book which the health officer shall 
provide for that purpose, his or her name and address, Whenever a 
license is revoked by said board of osteopathic examiners, the secretary 
thereof shall report that fact in writing to the clerk of said court and 
to the health officer of the District of Columbia, who shall thereupon 
cancel such registration. In case the applicant fails to pass the exami- 
nation, said applicant may, at any subsequent meeting of said board of 
osteopathic examiners, within two years, have the privilege of a second 
examination without the payment of additional fee. 

Sec. 8. No college of osteopathy shall be approved by the board of 
osteopathic examiners as a college of recognized standing unless said 
college— Š 

Requires for graduation or for the receipt of an osteopathic degree the 
completion of a course of study covering a period of not less than 
four school years of nine months each year in actual continuous attend- 
ance, of which not more than one school year is completed in any 
period of 12 months and during which time the following subjects are 
taught for at least the numbers of hours specified : 

Anatomy (descriptive, regional, applied, surgical, and dissection), 
600 hours; embryology, 70 hours; chemistry (advanced to include 
organic and physiological chemistry and toxicology), 300 hours; his- 
tology, 180 hours; physiology, 300 hours; pathology, 240 hours; bac- 
teriology, 150 hours; hygiene, 60 hours; X-radiance, electrical diag- 
nois, and treatment, 56 hours; bydrotherapy, 16 hours; dietetics, 32 
hours. Osteopathy: a. Principles of osteopathy; b. osteopathic tech- 
nique; e. practice of osteopathy, to include diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem,—alimentary tract, beart and vascular system, genitourinary dis- 
eases, ductless glands, metabolism, respiratory tract, bone and joint 
diseases, corrective gymnastics, acute and infectious diseases, pedi- 
atries, dermatology, syphilis, psychiatry, diagnosis (physical, labora- 
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tory, and differential), clinical practice and case recording, 1,466 hours; 
surgery, with emphasis on fractures, dislocations, principles of surgery, 
surgical diagnosis, orthopedics, orificial, and chemical, 400 hours; eye, 
ear, nose, and throat, 180 hours; gynecology, 160 hours; obstetrics, 
200 hours; professional ethics and efficiency, 16 hours; jurisprudence, 
16 hours; total, 4,442 hours. 

The number of hours herein prescribed for the study of any subject 
may be reduced not more than 30 per cent, but the total number of hours 
prescribed shall not be reduced. 

Sec. 9. That any applicant licensed by the board of osteopathic exam- 
iners or other lawful authority of any State or Territory of the United 
States, and having practiced in the jurisdiction thereof for a period of 
at least one year, on personally appearing before and upon the payment 
of a fee of $50 to the board of osteopathic examiners of the District of 
Columbia, and filing with the secretary of the said board a copy of said 
license, certified by the affidavit of the president and secretary of the 
board granting said license, and upon showing also that the standard 
or requirement adopted by said board of examiners that issned said 
license is substantially the same as is provided by section 7 of the act, 
shall, without further examination, receive a license conferring on the 
holder thereof all the rights and privileges of this act. 

Sec. 10. That the word “ osteopathy ” as used in this act is the name 
of that system of the healing art which places the chief emphasis on 
the structural integrity of the body mechanism as being the most im- 
portant single factor to maintain the well-being of the organism in 
health and disease. 

Src. 11. That the license provided for in this act shall authorize the 
holder to practice osteopathy as taught and practiced in the colleges of 
osteopathy as outlined in section 8, which practice shall Include surgery, 
the use of narcotics, anesthetics, and antiseptics: Provided, however, 
That no osteopathic physician licensed under this act shall practice sur- 
gery who has not had a four-year course in an accredited osteopathic 
college, or the equivalent thereof. 

Sec. 12. That osteopathic physicians shall observe and be subject to 
all the laws and all legal regulations of the District of Columbia relating 
to the control of contagious diseases, the reporting and certifying of 
births and deaths, and all matters pertaining to public health, and such 
reports shall be accepted and honored by the officers or department 
to whom same are made. Osteopathie physicians licensed hereunder 
shall have the same rights as physicians of other schools of medicine 
with respect to the treatment of cases or holding of offices in public 
institutions. 

Src. 13. That the board of osteopathic examiners of the District of 
Columbia may refuse to grant & certificate to any person convicted of 
felony, and may, after due notice and hearing, revoke such certificate 
for like cause. 

Sze. 14. That any person who shall fraudulently practice, or pretend 
to practice, or use the science or system of osteopathy in treating 
diseases of the human body, who shall buy, sell, or fraudulently obtain 
any diploma, license record, or registration to practice osteopathy, or 
who shall use any of the forms or letters “osteopath,” D. O.,“ 
“osteopathic physician,” or any other title or letters, either alone or 
with other qualifying words or phrases, under such circumstances as to 
induce the belief that the person who uses such term or terms is en- 
gaged in the practice of osteopathy, without having first complied with 
the provisions of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be punished for each offense by a fine 
of not less than $50 nor more than $500, or by imprisonment in the 
District jail for a period of not less than 10 nor more than 90 days, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment: Provided, That this act shall not 
apply to commissioned surgeons in the United States Army, Navy, or 
Marine Hospital Service, nor to legally registered osteopathic physicians 
called from any State or Territory to attend specified cases in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, nor to practitioners of osteopathy during the period 
between the date of the approval of this act and the issue of license as 
provided by this act. It shall be the duty of the United States district 
attorney for the District of Columbia to prosecute all violations of the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 15. That every person licensed to practice osteopathy under the 
provisions of this act shall, on or before January 1 of each year, apply 
for a certificate of registration, and shall pay at such time a fee of $3. 
The secretary of the board of osteopathic examiners, on or before De- 
cember 1 of each year, shall mail or cause to be mailed to the address 
of each licensed osteopathic physician a blank form of application for 
registration, said form to contain space for the insertion by the appli- 
cant of the information required by the board. Upon complying with 
the provisions hereof the secretary of the board shall issue to the ap- 
plicant a certificate of registration for the year ensuing and ending De- 
cember 31. 

Each licensed osteopathic physician shall conspicuously display his 
proper registration certificate in his office at all times. 

Sec. 16. That nothing in this act shall be consttued to prevent or 
in any way interfere with any person engaging in the art of healing in 
the manner taught by any school of medicine or science, except such 
as claim to be osteopathie physicians or practice osteopathy, 
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Sec. 17. That all acts or parts of acts, general or special, not in 
accordance with the provisions of this act be, and are hereby, repealed, 


During the reading of the bill the following occurred: 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ‘ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman frcm Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the further reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I had hoped 

Mr. BLANTON (interposing). 
the bill to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON (continuing). That the committee would be 
able to show whether any District authorities have approved 
this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. We will fully explain the bill to the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

After the reading of the bill— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas, a member of 
the committee, is recognized for one hour. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill to regulate and 
control osteopathy. It was introduced by our friend, Mr. GIB- 
80N, of Vermont. There is now no law in the District of Co- 
lumbia to regulate osteopaths or to control them. There is such 
a law in all of the 48 States but not in the Nation’s Capital, in 
the District of Columbia. Any shyster on earth can come here 
and practice osteopathy at will and the people of the District 
of Columbia are subjected to such a menace because of a 
want of law. This bill is designed to meet that situation. 

I do not know whether you believe in osteopathy or not. 
You may not believe in it. You may be an allopath. You 
may believe in the old-line doctor of medicine, and I was 
brought up to believe that way. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I believe in both. I believe in the allo- 
pathie treatment for certain things and in osteopathic treat- 
ment for certain things. You have some of the best in this 
city that I know of anywhere. I have been treated by them. 
My health is about as near perfect as anybody's but I have been 
benefited by osteopaths in this city. 

Mr. BLANTON. I had not gotten to the gentleman’s class. 
There are some who believe in both. There are others who go 
still further and believe in chiropractors and other forms of 
healing. There may be some here who believe in Christian 
Science healing. Every person has the inherent right to choose 
for himself. We are all different in our beliefs, but whatever 
we believe we want all kinds of physicians and all kinds of 
healers who may prey upon the public to be properly regulated, 
licensed, and controlled. 

This bill merely regulates and controls them and grants them 
licenses only after proper examinations. It requires a certain 
standard of training before they can get a license to practice 
here upon the helpless people. It requires a certain kind of 
examination to be passed before they can get a license to 
practice. 

Now, my friend over here, who is an eminent old-line physi- 
cian from Ohio, may not believe in them at all; but however he 
may believe about them, he wants them regulated and controlled 
and he does not want any shysters here who are unqualified 
to hold themselves out as healers of the people. That is all this 
bill does. 

I did not feel like objecting to it in the committee, because I 
believe such a situation ought to be regulated and controlled. 
I did not feel like fighting it, so therefore I voted for it in the 
committee, and I expect to vote for it here. I think it is a good 
bill. I think the chiropractors here ought to be regulated. I 
have helped to report a bill in my committee to regulate and 
control them so they can not let shysters claiming to be chiro- 
practors practice upon the helpless people when they are not 
qualified. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I believe the chiropractors ought to be regu- 
lated, so why not amend this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, we have another bill pending to regu- 
late chiropractors in the District. I will ask the gentleman 
from Michigan whether any action has been taken on that bill? 

Mr. McLEOD. There have been no hearings upon it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was a member of the gentleman’s com- 
mittee last year, and we reported it favorably and it was on the 
calendar, but it died during the Senate jam. 


We are going to fully explain 
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Mr. McLEOD. Yes. I think this year it was referred to 
Mr. Bowman's committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia what has become of that bill—the chiropractors’ bill? 

Mr. BOWMAN. The chiropractors’ bill has not been re- 
ported out. 

Mr. BLANTON. It was reported unanimously last year by 
the subcommittee and unanimously reported by the full Dis- 
trict Committee and put on the calendar, but died there during 
the jam. The committee was in favor of it because they 
wanted to eliminate the shysters from the District and to 
properly control and regulate all of the practitioners. 

Mr. GIBSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. GIBSON. I desire to say in regard to the general situa- 
tion in respect of the osteopaths’ bill that this is a bill that 
attempts to regulate the practice of osteopathy. There is no 
regulation at the present time. 

Mr. BLANTON. None in the world; and there is no regula- 
tion of the chiropractors here in the District. 

Mr. GIBSON. The osteopaths came to the committee, and 
the old-line physicians came to the committee. We told them 
to get together and agree upon some bill. They went away 
with the understanding that they would attempt to agree upon 
a bill to be introduced by the senior Senator from New York. 
This bill was introduced, but something happened to it in the 
other legislative body and the osteopaths came back to us and 
said: “ We have been unable to agree on a general bill for the 
control of all of the practitioners, including the chiropractors.” 
So they said: “You had better go ahead with the osteopath 
bill and we will make a beginning on that.” Since that time 
I have learned that progress is being made on a general bill to 
bring all of these practitioners under one control, and that 
is the situation to-day. There is no control of any class now, 
except the old-line physicians. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman from Texas yield for 
me to ask a question of the gentleman from Vermont? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman states he feels now there 
is prospect of progress being made on a general bill? 

Mr. GIBSON. I have been so informed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does not the gentleman think that is the 
better legislation if it can be secured? 

Mr. GIBSON. I think there should be legislation to bring 
all of these different cults under control. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then if the gentleman feels it is better to 
have the general legislation and the gentleman is advised there 
is now a prospect of that, why is it not better to lay this bill 
aside until the gentleman finds out what will happen to the 
general legislation? 

Mr. GIBSON. That was the opinion of the members of the 
committee when they considered this bill, but when they came 
back and said, We can not make any progress; you had better 
go ahead with the osteopath bill! 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then you reported this bill? 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But now that you are advised that there is 
prospect of general legislation, why would it not be better to lay 
this aside until that situation develops. In view of what I have 
already said about the bill, I want it understood I am not op- 
posed to regulation. As I have gone through this bill I have 
not been satisfied with its provisions and some questions have 
arisen about it; but I am in sympathy with the gentleman's 
purpose, and if there is to be general legislation, it would seem 
better to let this bill be laid aside until then rather than to 
have a multitude of separate boards functioning here. 

Mr. GIBSON. I think the gentleman from Michigan is right. 
We ought not to have a lot of boards functioning for a common 
purpose, and, personally, I have no objection to its being laid 
aside with the distinct understanding that the bill will not be 
prejudiced by reason of its being laid aside. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan that the trouble about his suggestion is this: The District 
Committee has been trying for years to get these practitioners 
regulated, both osteopaths and chiropractors. Unfortunately, 
all the allopaths, the old-line doctors, are prejudiced against 
both the osteopaths and the chiropractors. They are greatly 
prejudiced. We can not blame them, because they were brought 
up in that faith, and as long as they can, the allopaths are going 
to keep any kind of recognition from being granted either to 
the osteopaths or to the chiropractors, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It seems to me, the principal objection to 
this bill is that it creates a sort of “lodge” board to examine 
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among themselves, and there is the absence of one medical man 
on the board. It would seem to me these men ought to submit 
to an examination not created entirely as this bill would create 
this board. 

Mr. BLANTON. The suggestion of the gentleman from New 
York is a good one. There ought to be a general bill and there 
ought to be some old-line doctors on the board, there ought to 
be some homeopaths on the board, there ought to be some osteo- 
paths on the board, there ought to be some chiropractors on the 
board; they all ought to have a say as to the proper examina- 
tion of a practitioner, but if you left it entirely to the allopaths 
they never would license one of them. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to my “allopath friend.” 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. All-path“ is right, but not 
allo-path? 

Mr. BLANTON. I call an old-line doctor an “ allopath.” 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. In Ohio we have a bill to this 
effect, and all of the “ paths,” all of the cults, are recognized, 
and we have a provision in the law of Ohio that every man 
who wants to practice medicine must pass an examination 
on all the fundamental branches. : 

Mr. BLANTON. I think that is a good law. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. It is a good law. Furthermore, 
the osteopaths need take no work on materia medica. He does 
not use medicine, but he must pass on every branch of medicine 
just the same as every attorney must pass on all branches 
of law. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what this bill provides he must do. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. But who are the examiners under 
this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. The bill provides that such a practitioner 
must be examined on every one of these branches. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But who are to be the examiners? 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. They are osteopaths. 

Mr. BLANTON, I think the suggestion made by my friend, 
the gentleman from New York, is good, but this is the situa- 
tion: Suppose you lay this bill aside, as suggested, and do not 
pass it; there will be no regulation for years. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. One moment, and then I will be pleased to 
yield. 2 

Do you know it may be 5 years or 10 years before this general 
bill is agreed upon, and during that time you will have every 
kind of shyster in the world claiming to be a qualified osteopath 
and practicing on the people here in the District. We had a 
death here from one of the practitioners of one of these“ paths“ 
not long ago and it was a death that looked as if it was the 
result of criminal negligence. We do not want this to happen 
here again in the District. We want to make these practi- 
tioners responsible, and at the same time this will not prevent 
a general bill from amending this law. If we pass this bill and 
control them until the general bill is passed, we will have 
accomplished very much in behalf of the people here who 
otherwise may be improperly practiced upon. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman does not want to legalize 
the shyster? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But we are going to make that possible 
through an examination by a board all their own. 

Mr. BLANTON. When we pass the general bill we will fix it 
so that they will have to pass an examination by a board upon 
which all of the “paths” are represented—the allopaths, the 
homeopaths, the osteopaths, and the chiropractors, 

I want to say to my friend from South Carolina [Mr.. 
Stevenson] that I have never been rubbed by an osteopath 
like he has. I have never had my muscles or bones manipulated 
by a chiropractor, and neither have my family, but that is no 
reason why I should not want them to have a chance to practice 
under proper regulation upon Americans who believe in that kind 
of treatment. Americans have the right to choose their own 
treatment. I do not believe in that kind of healing. But 
there are many people who do, and they have a right to 
choose their own practitioner, but their practitioner ought to be 
regulated. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Did not the. newspapers say the other day 
that a woman died receiving chiropractic treatment by a man 
who got a diploma from a school here? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what I called attention to in the 
first part of my remarks, when the gentleman’s attention was 
diverted. There has been a death, and we do not want any 
more; we want them properly regulated. 
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Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. How many new attorneys would 
stand for a half dozen boards to say who should practice 


law? This board which you are trying to establish is con- 


trolled by the osteopaths. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 
Suppose you were the sole board to pass on the granting of 
licenses to osteopaths. Would you grant any at all? 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. To a chiropractor? 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. Yes; if they were qualified. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say that since I have been on this 
District Committee I have helped in every way to pass a law 
that would drive these diploma-mill schools out of Washington. 
There are so-called schools here which have been granting 
diplomas with B. A. degrees when the applicants never at- 
tended a school a day. It was all done by correspondence. We 
have been trying to regulate and control them. But if you 
knew how long it takes to get a law passed by Congress you 
would be in a hurry to get some kind of a regulatory bill to 
control osteopaths and chiropractors. 

Mr. KVALE. Is it not a fact that the real osteopaths de- 
sire to have this measure passed? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly, that is a fact. Every good 
practitioner in this line has been urging it—to get regulations 
to practice their own profession. I have received letters from 
prominent osteopaths all over the United States urging the 
passage of this bill. They want it for their own protection; 
they want to be relieved from improper practitioners. They 
do not want the faith in their cult reduced, and their cult 
brought into disrepute by some one practicing it who is not 
qualified. I think the bill should be passed, and I hope it will 
pass. 

Now, I want to discuss one point concerning my friend from 
Maryland [Mr. Zru~mMan]. I want to say that whenever on the 
floor of this House there is a solemn agreement entered into 
between those who have charge of bills that that agreement 
ought to be kept. There ought not to be a single attempt to 
break a gentleman’s agreement on the floor of this House. 

I want to show you exactly what took place on the last 
District day when the policewoman’s bureau bill was before 
the House, which had been discussed at length, a bill which 
has been before Congress every year almost since I have been 
here. I want to show you what took place. After a long dis- 
cussion the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trxson], the floor 
leader of the House, made this statement, which I read from 
the Recorp, page 5408, March 26, 1928. Mr. TILsoN said: 


Mr. Speaker, it is evident there is going to be considerable discus- 
sion on this bill. A number of amendments are now pending including 
some committee amendments. It does not seem practical to finish the 
bill to-night unless we run until very late. I wonder if the District 
Committee would not be willing to let the matter go over as unfinished 
business until next District day. 


That is the floor leader of the House speaking, and then the 
following occurred: z 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, it is a matter of indifference to me 
whether this goes over as unfinished business until next District day 
or whether it is voted upon to-day or whether it is killed. That is a 
very frank expression, but I say let us get it out of the way. 

Mr. BLANTON. It would be better to have it go over as unfinished busi- 
ness until next District day, and then we can finish it. 

Mr. TILsox. It will go over as unfinished business, and it is for the 
committee to say what it will call up on next District day. 


But we did not stop there. If we had, the gentleman from 
Maryland could have called up anything that he wanted to; but 
here is what occurred after that: 


Mr. BLANTON. We either ought to finish it this evening or have it 
go over as unfinished business to be taken up next District day, 

Mr. Titson. Let it go over as unfinished business. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the chairman will bring it up as unfinished busi- 
ness on next District day? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Yes. 


There is your gentlemen's agreement. To continue: 
Mr. BLANTON. Very well, just so long as it holds its place. 


There is your gentleman’s agreement. It was to hold its 
place. It was solemnly agreed on the floor by the chairman 
of this committee, who has control of calling up bills, that he 
would call that bill up here on this District day as unfinished 
business. Unfinished business under such an agreement means to 
eall it up the first thing. 

If we have had a bill up here for consideration this evening 
and we move the previous question on the bill to final passage, 
it would be the unfinished business to-morrow, and the Speaker 
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would have to put the vote on that bill the very first thing 
after the House met after matters on the Speaker's table had 
been disposed of. g 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the practice in this House. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is right, because he is a 
good lawyer and a good parliamentarian. That is the prac- 
tice. I think it a very unfortunate thing for the chairman of 
the committee to break a gentlemen’s agreement. I have had 
high respect and regard for the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
ZIHLMAN], Our chairman. I have worked shoulder to shoulder 
with and against him on that committee, and I have helped him 
expedite business and dispose of bills; but when he makes a 
solemn agreement he ought to keep it. Otherwise the member- 
ship of the House will not know where they are on legislation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Has the chairman of the committee indi- 
cated that he will not carry out that agreement? 

Mr. BLANTON, He not only indicated that, but he has 
called up another bill in violation of that agreement. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. For what reason or excuse? 

Mr. BLANTON. He said because he had agreed outside after 
we had adjourned, or some time later, with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] because he can not be here to- 
day, to put that bill aside. That was a private agreement with 
one Member. 

Mr. ZDHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield for an explanation if the gentleman 
has one. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I say to the gentleman from Texas, and 
also to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra], that 
it is not the practice, to the best of my knowledge, after con- 
sidering bills in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, when the committee rises, with the business before 
it unfinished, for the chairman to bring that bill up the next 
day on which the business of that committee is in order. That 
is true of the House, when the House adjourns with a matter 
of unfinished business on the table. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it was in the House that the gentleman 
made that solemn agreement, and the floor leader of this House 
[Mr. Titson] was the one who helped the gentleman enter 
into it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The floor leader of this House stated in the 
Recorp last Friday that this bill would not come up. 

Mr. BLANTON. He did not have any such authority to do 
it. I want it to go into the Recorp again just what we agreed, 
and I shall read it again. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I would like to have the gentleman read 
what is in the Recorp of last Friday. That is what I referred 
to. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHarer] asked the 
floor leader on the majority side if this bill was to come up, 
and the floor leader stated that he understood the bill was not 
to be called up. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is just what we are objecting to. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Let me make this statement. My recollec- 
tion is, although the Record does not show that, that I did 
say that I would bring the bill up, but I did not say in the 
Recorp that I would bring the bill up as the first matter of 
business on the next District day. The gentleman from Texas 
put those words in my mouth, and the only word that appears in 
the Rxconp is the word “ Yes.” My recollection is that I agreed 
to bring the bill up, not as the first order of business, 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Dill that the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. SCHAFER] referred to on Friday last was not the 
policewoman’s bill; it was the policemen’s salary increase bill. 
That is the bill that is referred to, and not the bill now under 
discussion. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Maryland agreed on 
this floor as chairman of the committee, emphatically, without 
equivocation or evasion or mental reservation, that he would 
call the policewoman’s bureau bill up as unfinished business 
to-day. I am going to read it over to you again, so there will 
not be any mistake about it. After the remark by Mr. Ti1son, 
referred to, I said: : 

It would be better to have it go over as unfinished business until 
next District day, and then we can finish it. 

Mr. TILson. It will go over as unfinished business, and it is for the 
committee to say what it shall call up on the next District day. 

Mr. BLANTON. We either ought to finish it this evening or have it 
go over as unfinished business to be taken up next District day. 

Mr. Tinson. Let it go over as unfinished business, 
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Mr. BLANTON. And the chairman will bring it up as unfinished busi- 
ness on next District day. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. Les. 

Mr, BLANTON. Very well, just so long as it holds its place. 


If that is not a gentleman’s agreement, I do not know what 
it is, And it was to hold its place, 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. What bill does that refer to? 

Mr. BLANTON. The policewoman’s bureau bill, which we 
were discussing when the House adjourned on the last District 
day. We were then in the House. We then had up the police- 
woman’s bureau bill, and it was understood it was to be called up 
by the chairman on this day as unfinished business. That is ali 
I have to say. I am not falling out with the gentleman from 
Maryland. I am not his enemy. He ought to keep faith yet, 
and he ought to call this bill up now. He ought to keep faith 
with the House. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Is this bill such an emergency bill that it 
has to be passed to-day? ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. I will tell you why it is an emer- 
gency. There is not a single law now on the statute books that 
requires them to maintain a woman's police bureau here in 
Washington. If the District Commissioners should get mad 
with anybody in that bureau to-day, by a mere scratch of the 
pen they could wipe it out of existence here in the District. 
They could absolutely obliterate it. They could do away with 
every single one of them. They ought to have a law. That 
woman's bureau of the police department is defending the 
unprotected young girls that come here, who are-away from 
home and subject to many dangers and perils. That bureau is 
protecting them and is protecting the integrity of the home in 
48 States of the Union. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the woman's bureau is on the 
same basis as the rest of the police department. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no. Any member of the District Com- 
mittee could tell you that the District Commissioners could 
wipe them out by a mere scratch of the pen. That bureau ought 
to be made lawful. We ought to fix it so that the commis- 
sioners, by mere whim, can not wipe it out of existence, The 
press has been trying to wipe it out of existence ever since it 
has been here. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. HOLADAY. The gentleman from Texas is familiar, 
no doubt, with the fact that the women members of the police 
force occupy exactly the same status as the rest of the police 
force. 

Mr. BLANTON. No. This woman’s bureau could be wiped 
out with a scratch of the pen by the commissioners. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Can not the other members of the police 
force be put out also? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no. 
authority as to the men. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I think the gentleman will find that they 
are on the same status as all other -policemen in the police 
department. 

Mr. BLANTON. Although the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Zitman] does not agree with me about calling up this 
bill, he will tell you the truth about this bureau. I ask him if 
it is not a fact that the woman's bureau is existing now by 
mere sufferance? There is no law for it, is there? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. There is no organic law for it, yet it has 
been carried on for years, and as long as it is appropriated for 
it will continue. 


The commissioners haye no such 


Mr. BLANTON, If the commissioners wanted to do so, 
they could stop it to-morrow. 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. No. I think these policewomen have a 


civil-service status and could not be abolished without going 
through the usual procedure. 

Mr. HOLADAY. They are exactly on the same footing as all 
other policemen, and the commissioners could wipe out precinct 
No, 4 to-day if they wanted to. 

Mr. BLANTON. This bill has been up for 10 years before 
our committee. And we are now seeking to legalize the woman's 
bureau. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not pretend to be an authority on the 
subject, but I believe that, although the woman's bureau is 
set up without any specific legislation, the women on the force 
occupy the same status as the regular policemen, and while the 
bureau as a bureau might be abolished, the policewomen would 
still remain on the force. Is that right or not? 
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Mr. BLANTON. No; because when you wipe out the bureau 
under the commissioners’ regulations you wipe them out 
with it. 

Mr HOLADAY. It is the same as the detective bureau. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; it is not. Because there is no law 
authorizing this woman's bureau. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I make the point of order that we were 
discussing the osteopath regulations here. Where does the 
woman’s bureau come in? It strikes me that the discussion is 
getting far afield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the gentleman from South Carolina 
does not remember that on District day you can in general de- 
bate discuss anything that you want to. 

Mr STEVENSON. I know that that has been done, but I 
thought there was some rule that would keep Members from 
doing it. 

Mr. BLANTON. No. It is by the rules of the House which 
the gentleman helped to make himself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
insist on his point of order? In the understanding of the 
Chair any subject can be discussed. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. But I did not so understand it. 

Mr. BLANTON. That rule has been in force ever since I have 
been here. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am satisfied that if I stayed here 24 
years and the gentleman from Texas were here also I would 
learn at least one thing more before I got through. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman makes a point of order as 
facetiously as he has made the last one, he would learn. 

Mr. Chairman, we ought to pass this bill controlling osteo- 
paths, so that we will have some regulation; and I will say to 
my friend from Michigan [Mr. CramTon] that when the gen- 
tleman’s general bill comes in, which he and my doctor friend 
from Ohio want to pass, I will vote for the bill as soon as we 
can get it out, and we will put on that board all the “paths” 
that practice on the human body. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Turning again to the question of the wo- 
man’s bureau in the police department, may I ask how many 
women police there are in the gentleman's district? 

Mr. BLANTON. From what I have seen of the woman's 
bureau in the police department here in Washington I wish 
there was a similar one, equally qualified, in every town and 
city in Texas. I would vote for it, and I believe our people 
would be willing to pay the bill to protect our young girls and 
our young men from sundown to daylight. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Have you any such bureaus in Texas? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly; we have them in nearly every 
large city. 

Mr. SCHAFER. How many women have you on your police 
force? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I do not know the number, but we have 
more than you have in Milwaukee, I am sure. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas reserves the 
remainder of his time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition in 
opposition to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
nized for one hour. : 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to use an 
hour. I think possibly five minutes is all that I shall want. 
My position is not entirely one of opposition to the bill, although 
by reason of the statements made here by the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. Grsson], the introducer of this bill, and the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Bowman], who has been 
active in the consideration of the bill in committee, I do believe 
we ought to lay the bill aside to-day and leave it for considera- 
tion after it has been definitely ascertained whether there is a 
possibility of the general bill passing. The general bill would 
be so much more effective and desirable as far as the general 
public is concerned, but if we once pass this bill and it becomes 
a law you will never get the osteopaths of the District to join 
in any general bill because this sews it up too nicely for those 
who have the leadership in that profession in the District. 

Hoping it may be laid aside but desiring to give those in 
charge of the bill the benefit of some suggestions that have come 
to me as I have read it here on the floor, I want to call atten- 
tion to some changes that ought to be made in this bill if it is 
to be passed. 

In the first place, it is too much of a closed corporation 
proposition. No one will be permitted to practice osteopathy 
under this bill unless they receive a license. That license comes 


The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
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through the favorable action of a board and that board ig 
appointed by the commissioners, but from names submitted by 
the Osteopathic Association of the District. So the bill puts it 
all in the hands of the Osteopathic Association. 

This bill is in the interest of the public and not in the 
interests of the osteopaths, or should be at any rate, and, if so, 
the Commissioners of the District ought to have the authority 
to appoint any qualified persons whether they are members of 
the Osteopathic Association, recommended by them, or not. 

Now, as to the fees. It may be the way these things are 
run, but it has not impressed me favorably as I have gone 
through the bill. Any one desiring to practice who lives in the 
District can get a license by paying a fee of $25 and then an 
annual fee of $3 a year. If you are already qualified to prac- 
tice in some other State and want to practice here—having 
complied with every thing that this bill calls for, but you 
happen to be a resident of Ohio, New Jersey, or Texas and want 
to come here to practice—then, instead of paying $25, you must 
pay $50. I contend there should not be that discrimination. 
The fee should be the same for those from other States coming 
here as it would be for residents of the District. 

Then those fees are assembled and they are not turned into 
the Treasury, but they are “held as a fund for the use of 
said board.” There is very little effective limitation on the 
use of the money. The money is held, as the bill provides, for 
the use of such board and— 


Such funds shall be applied by said board to the payment of its 
expenses and to making a compensation to each member thereof not to 
exceed $5 per diem for each day of actual service in the discharge of 
his duties under this act. 


That does not mean each day exclusively devoted to this 
work, because they could not afford to do so much for $5 a day, 
but for each day that they can make any pretense of doing any 
official business they can receive $5 a day, and as long as there 
is anything in that fund and it is entirely under their control, 
not controlled by anyone else, they are going to find enough 
days’ employment to exhaust the fund. 

The bill impresses me as loosely drawn and as involving 
some dangers. Section 11 provides: 


That the license provided for in this act shall authorize the holder 
to practice osteopathy as taught and practiced in the colleges of 
osteopathy as outlined in section 8, which practice shall include 
surgery, the use of narcotics, anesthetics, and antiseptics. 


In other words, it looks to me as though one who graduates 
from a school of osteopathy and is examined by this board of 
osteopaths then has the right to go out and practice medicine, 
and to act as a surgeon, the same as any physician now ad- 
mitted to practice in the District. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Has the gentleman carefully considered 
the first section of this bill? It seems to me that leaves the 
entire matter in a sort of family circle. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have already suggested that. I will say 
frankly that I have not given long study to this bill. I have 
studied it here on the floor to-day, and what I am giving now 
are suggestions that I hope the committee will consider before 
they bring the bill up again. It certainly provides for a close 
corporation. What I am referring to now is section 11, which 
provides that anyone who is admitted to practice osteopathy 
has the right to act as a surgeon as well, but the training is 
not necessarily sufficient to warrant that being done. On the 
other hand, the bill is so drafted that an osteopath may act as 
a surgeon. In connection with what I have said as to section 
11 you should also read section 12, which provides: 


Osteopathic physicians licensed hereunder shall have the same rights 
as physicians of other schools of medicine with respect to the treat- 
ment of cases or holding of offices in public institutions. 


That is to say, an osteopath in any public institution shall 
have every right to treat any kind of a case through any school 
of medicine that any physician has. 

And at the same time there is some question at least as to 
whether a regular physician and surgeon, already admitted to 
practice, can continue without interference by this bill. Of 
course, no one interested in the bill would admit that they 
intended to interfere with the rights of regularly qualified 
physicians or surgeons. 

Now, as to section 14: 


That any person who shall fraudulently practice, or pretend to 
practice, or use the science or system of osteopathy in treating diseases 
of the human body— 
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And other things, is subject to a penalty if— 


under such circumstances as to induce the belief that the person who 
ses such term or terms is engaged in the practice of osteopathy, 
without having first complied with the provisions of this act, 


Now, there is another section, section 16, which provides: 


That nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent or in any 
way Interfere with any person engaging in the art of healing in the 
manner taught by any school of medicine or science, except such as 
claim to be osteopathic physicians or practice osteopathy. 


This section (sec. 16) is put in to reassure the physician that 
his practice will not be interfered with. Now, if this is the 
case, I do not understand the purpose of the proviso in section 
14. A physician may see fit to prescribe certain things that are 
prescribed in osteopathy, and if so, there is a chance he might 
be subject to the penalty of section 14. Notwithstanding section 
16, which I have read, it has been thought necessary to put in a 
proyiso— 
that this act shall not apply to commissioned surgeons in the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marine Hospital Service. 


If the act, without this proviso, was held as likely to interfere 
with surgeons in the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Hos- 
pital Service, then it applies likewise to surgeons and physicians 
who are not in the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Hos- 
pital Service, and hence there is liability of some interference 
with their practice. I am suggesting this for the careful con- 
sideration of the committee. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. The license that will be granted under this 
bill will specifically provide that no knife whatever shall be 
used by any one of these practitioners. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is not a word in the bill to indicate 
that; but, on the contrary, there is the express language, as 
definite as it can be made, that he is authorized to practice 
osteopathy as taught and practiced in the colleges of osteopathy 
as outlined in section 8, which practice “shall include surgery,” 
and then the proyiso— 
that no osteopathic physician licensed under this act shall practice 
surgery who has not had a four-year course in an accredited osteopathic 
college. 


I do not want to turn somebody out here with a diploma or a 
license that authorizes them to cut folks up when he has not 
had the right kind of training for that particular kind of 
practice. 

Mr. BLANTON. The allopaths themselves required those 
provisions to be put in the bill—that they should be well versed 
and trained in both surgery and medicine, and the provisions 
were put in at the suggestion and instance of the allopaths. 

Mr. CRAMTON. All right; if the gentleman refers back to 
that point, the bill is not so drawn as to make it at all certain 
that the person authorized to practice under it will be duly 
qualified, Because he is to be examined by a board that probably 
is not versed in both schools of medicine. 

I simply urge the committee therefore to lay the bill aside 
and let the general bill have a chance; and later, if this bill 
is brought up, we would hope to haye some of the defects in it 
worked out. 

Mr FROTHINGHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Surgery as used in this bill would 
include the use of a knife, bone surgery, and every other kind 
of surgery. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is no limitation upon it so far as the 
bill is concerned. It explicitly, directly, and expressly gives 
the right to anyone who has a permit or license under this act 
to practice surgery. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the present situation shysters claim- 
ing to be osteopaths can do anything they want in the District 
of Columbia without any regulation whatever. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is a peculiar situation here in the 
District of Columbia in that the commissioners and the police 
force seem to be quite powerless to do anything to stop any 
kind of evil or nuisance unless Congress passes a specific act 
reaching it. We had an illustration of this recently. There is 
nothing which is a bigger nuisance than these gypsy camps on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. I wrote to the chief of police some time 
ago and called his attention to them and to their practice of 
uccosting all the men who go by. I walk back and forth fre- 
quently from the Capitol to my home, and I have seen these 
women tapping and inviting passers-by to come in, and on sey- 
eral occasions I haye seen altercations on the sidewalk when 
some old man would engage in a row with a gypsy The only 
time the man gypsy shows up, dressed in his good clothes, is 
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when there is a row on or an argument with the police force. 
This is a nuisance, and what is the answer when you ask them 
to eliminate this scandal from Pennsylvania Avenue. They 
say, “ We can not, because they are not licensed. If there was 
a law permitting us to give them a license, we could take their 
license away from them.” 

Mr. W T. FITZGERALD and Mr. LAGUARDIA rose. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield first to the gentleman from Ohio. 
I believe the gentleman was on his feet first. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. The medical profession in my 
State has recognized the so-called irregular cults or the irreg- 
ular practice that they may have in use. The law of the 
State of Ohio permits the practice of these irregular prac- 
titioners of fads, but they must pass an examination just the 
same as any physician passes. They take this examination 
after they haye taken all the branches of medicine, except 
materia medica, the prescribing of drugs, the administration 
of chloroform, ether, morphine, and so on. They take every- 
thing that the medical man takes except this. It has been 
stated that this bill sets out a list of the various branches upon 
which they must be examined, but the board of examiners 
is a special board, whereas in our State we have one board which 
passes on all the medical men and all the cults, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. You do regulate the practitioners of these 
so-called healing arts? 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. They are regulated just the same 
as I am regulated, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. And is it not a fact that every jurisdiction 
in the country has some regulation of these sciences or pro- 
fessions except the District of Columbia? 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. That is all right, and I am glad 
to see it, but this is an inopportune time to bring this up. The 
bill is not complete. I did not come here to-day expecting to 
say a word about this matter, but I have been in close touch 
with several men in the regular practice of medicine, and when 
I say “regular” I mean the practice of medicine and the admin- 
istration of drugs and anesthetics, and so on. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Mich- 
igan will yield, and the gentleman from Ohio will indulge me, 
I will state to the gentlemen that when the Committee on the 
District of Columbia reported this bill, it was stated in our com- 
mittee that the so-called Copeland bill, which was to provide 
one general board to regulate all of these professions, had been 
pigeon-holed for the balance of the session and that the regular 
medical society of practicing physicians, composed of the physi- 
cians who administer drugs, anesthetics, and so on, to 
which the gentleman from Ohio referred, had indorsed this 
Mu with the provisions which they asked be written in the 

II. 

The committee therefore reported this bill. Since that time 
the so-called Copeland bill has been revived and reported to 
the Senate. But if it is agreeable to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union and the District of 
Columbia Committee, after consulting with the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Bowman] in charge of this legislation, 
chairman of the District of Columbia Committee will, under 
unanimous consent, withdraw the bill temporarily. 

Mr. CRAMTON. All the gentleman needs to do is to move 
that the committee rise and let this bill join the policewomen's 
bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will say that it is very evident here now 
in the present temper of the committee that unless the gentle- 
man does as the gentleman from Michigan wants him to do 
that probably the enacting clause will be stricken out. These 
people ought to be regulated and the bill ought to be passed, 
but in order to preserve the bill and let it have a chance, I 
think the gentleman should let it go over. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think the gentleman from Maryland 
means to do that. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Maryland 
asked the gentleman from Ohio if it is not true that there is 
some regulation of osteopaths in all the jurisdictions of the 
Nation except the District of Columbia. It is true as to every 
jurisdiction except this that some sort of regulation prevails. 
When this bill was drafted we attempted to have it conform 
to the standard in most of the States. The result is the bill 
we have here—it is identical with the laws of a great many 
States. We want such a law as will work. It is essential 
that the osteopaths who practice in the District of Columbia 
should be regulated. There is no regulation for any class now; 
they can do anything under heaven, get up any sort of cult 
they please, and practice on human beings. I have no objec- 
tion to the bill being laid aside in order that we may get-it 
perfected, 
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Mr. BLANTON. I want to yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And I want five minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. VINSON]. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I take this oppor- 
tunity to call the attention of the House to a signal honor which 
has recently come to Kentucky and the district which I haye 
the honor to represent. : 

Last week the National High School Basket Ball Tournament 
was held in Chicago. Hundreds and hundreds of games had 
been held throughout the Nation to determine the State cham- 
pionships and to determine each State’s representative in the 
national meet. The cream of the high school basket-ball play- 
ers—40 teams—met in Chicago to determine who would be the 
survivor of the fittest. It is with just pride I mention that 
the national championship was won by the Ashland (Ky.) 
High School team. [Applause.] 

In deciding the championship of Kentucky, Carr Creek and 
Ashland entered the finals. At the conclusion of the fourth 
quarter, the game was a tie and four overtime periods were 
required to determine the winner. The Ashland team emerged 
the winner with the score 13 to 11. So both teams were entered 
in the national tournament at Chicago. 

The Carr Creek team represented a little mountain school 
in Knott County, Ky., in the district so splendidly represented 
by the gentlewoman from Kentucky [Mrs. LANGLEY]. I have 
been informed that the male student body in this school is some 
40 in number; that the school building is some 20 by 26 feet 
in size; that most of their basket-ball experience was gained 
upon a ground court. Yet this little mountain team won from 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Austin, Tex., one of the best teams at 
the meet; and Bristol, Conn., the last surviving eastern repre- 
sentative. On Friday night, last, it was compelled to bow its 
head in proud defeat to the gallant Vienna, Ga., team, After 
the elimination of Austin, Tex., Vienna was the favored team 
to win the national championship. 

A striking example of the good feeling which pervaded the 
contests, together with the fact that little Carr Creek won its 
way into the hearts of even their opponents, is seen in the 
sportsmanship and friendly feeling of the Bristol, Conn., team 
which was eliminated by this Kentucky team. The Bristol 
team presented to each Carr Creek player a watch, donated by 
the Bristol Chamber of Commerce, with appropriate congratu- 
latory wishes of luck. In this connection it might be said that 
anyone can be a good winner, but it takes a good sport to be a 
good loser. 

With Carr Creek eliminated, Ashland—in my district—was 
the sole Kentucky representative. Naugatuck, Conn.; Oregon, 
Mo.; Morris, Ala., who had survived the rounds preliminary to 
meeting Ashland, had been disposed of in hotly contested games. 
On Saturday afternoon the Ashland team revenged the defeat 
of Carr Creek and took the Vienna team into camp in one of 
the hardest-fought games of the tournament. The score was 
20 to 19. 

The championship game was played Saturday night between 
the Canton, III., team the sole survivor in the other bracket, 
and the Ashland team. The Kentucky team won, and honors 
the entire State in bringing home the trophy emblematic of the 
national championship. : 

Every true Kentuckian thrills with just pride in Ashland's 
victory. It was a tremendous task assigned to any team. In 
winning the championship Ashland exhibited skill, sportsman- 
ship, and courage that warmed the hearts of all those who 
witnessed the games. 

Heretofore splendid American youths have won this coveted 
honor, which means so much to them but even more to the 
other youths of the land. They have earned the highest honor 
in this particular athletic fleld—and all is not milk and honey in 
reaching the peak of athletic activity. Many sacrifices of per- 
sonal pleasure must be made; strenuous and prolonged physical 
training must be had to be crowned champion in any national 
athletie contest. 

An unprecedented thing occurred in this tournament which 
demonstrates beyond peradventure that the Ashland team were 
possessed of that skill, discipline, and spirit of gentlemanly 
sportsmanship that their minds, hearts, and muscles were co- 
ordinating perfectly. With the red blood of American youth 
coursing their veins, with the desire to win subordinating, for 
the time, every purpose in life these gentlemen representing Old 
Kaintuck played throughout the tournament without commit- 
ting a personal foul. [Applause.] 


So I say to the country that whereas the other nine teams 
who have in the past won the national trophy, proclaiming 
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them national champions in this athletic endeavor, were repre- 
sentative, clean, American youths, holding the trophy in their 
possession without stain and with proper dignity, that the 
Ashland team measures up in every respect to the champions 
of yore and that this trophy, so significant, has been placed in 
worthy hands for the ensuing year. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, a matter far more im- 
portant than the bill under consideration or the withdrawal 
of that bill is the question of the rules, the practice and custom 
of this House. Some of us have taken an interest in the rules 
of the House and have sought from time to time to liberalize 
them. The incident that happened this morning, if followed, 
would destroy what has taken years to establish in this parlia- 
mentary body. There was a time when no Member could call 
up a bill unless he was recognized by the Speaker for that 
purpose. Every Member of the House was at the absolute 
mercy of the Speaker. Conditions become so intolerable that 
the whole country protested, and the war on so-called Cannon- 
ism was started in this House. Out of that rules were ob- 
tained which provided for Calendar Wednesday, which pro- 
vided for the Consent Calendar, which set aside a day for the 
District of Columbia business and so on, and which provided 
the procedure in this House that Members would have notice 
of what would be before it. No one in the House to-day would 
now dare attempt to modify the existing rules and practice and 
go back to the old system. 

Under the practice in this House it is never necessary to 
question any understanding made by any Member on the floor 
of the House. It is not even necessary to question a gentle- 
men’s agreement made at any time in reference to the orderly 
procedure and consideration of legislation in this House. I 
am not concerned in the woman's police bill at all. That bill 
was before the House on the last District day, and upon the 
committee rising and going into the House, before adjourn- 
ment, it was understood by definite agreement that the bill 
was the unfinished business and would be taken up to-day. 
That understanding was binding and in accordance with the 
custom and practice of the House was sacred. If we counte- 
nance what has happened to-day, we are going to break down 
what took years to establish in this House. Members must re- 
tain confidence in their colleagues. This is not a slight matter. 

The incident which happened to-day should not be repeated in 
a hundred years. I understand that the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. ZrH~LMAN] was motivated by the best intentions. 
Perhaps he wanted to accommodate his colleague, but all those 
matters are of no consideration when an agreement is made 
in accordance to established practice and custom of the House. 
That agreement provided that the woman's police bill would 
be the unfinished business and taken up on a certain day. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. ; 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I did not state that the bill would come up 
first. I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that if the 
chairman of the committee is compelled to take up business that 
is not finished in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, he will reach an impasse, because he must 
bring up all that legislation before he can bring up legislation 
to which there is no opposition. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I thank the gentleman for calling my 
attention to that. The unwritten law of this House is that we 
do not play with words. It was the clear intent of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] that the bill then under dis- 
cussion would be fhe unfinished business of to-day, and what 
has happened? That bill has not been called up, in violation 
of an agreement made in accordance with the practice and cus- 
tom of this House. We have lost two hours on a Dill that is 
now withdrawn from consideration. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Just a moment. We have lost two hours, 
and the chairman of the committee now asks unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the bill. That shows how you can block 
legislation. It does not require great knowledge of parlia- 
mentary law. It is easy to block legislation and the considera- 
tion of bills in the House by simply disregarding the rules and 
practice of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. The word “unfinished” means that that 
legislation shall be called up first at the next meeting, espe- 
cially when it was so specifically agreed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no question as to the meaning 
and intent of the agreement; there is no question as to what 
was in the mind of the gentlemen at the time. As I say, I 
am against this bill. It has to be corrected. I have no interest 
in the unfinished bill, but I am interested in the orderly pro- 
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cedure of the House and in the rights of Members being 
protected. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Perhaps the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
ZIHLMAN] is going to call up that unfinished business. I re- 
spectfully submit that this is the first time the question of not 
taking up this bill has been raised. Why was not the question 
raised when the House went into committee? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It was. 

Mr. SCHAFER. By whom? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. By the gentleman from Texas and others. 
It was raised very forcibly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. MAPES rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Michigan rise? 

Mr. MAPES. I move to strike out the last word, if that is 
in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill is under general debate. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from Michigan wants 
some time, I shall be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. MAPES. I ask for recognition in my own right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. MAPES. That will be a little longer than I care to 
occupy. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that on District day there are but two hours of general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there is no such 
rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. That has been the rule here ever since I 
have been a Member. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is on Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman from Texas is confusing Dis- 
trict with Calendar Wednesday business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to inject my- 
self into this debate, but I think the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LaGuarpta] in his discussion of the proper procedure to 
be followed should distinguish more clearly than he has between 
the rules of the House and any so-called gentlemen’s agreement 
that may have been made relating to the woman’s bureau Dill. 
Of course, unfinished business means, as the term indicates, 
unfinished business. But the rules of the House and the prece- 
dents provide that unfinished business can be called up at the 
will of the committee. There is no rule that requires the com- 
mittee to call up unfinished business on any particular day, 
unless my recollection is wrong. I should be surprised if the 
gentleman from New York should find any such rule. My recol- 
lection on the subject is quite clear, although I am not able 
to refer to the precedent in the rules at the moment, but the 
rule, as I remember it, even goes so far as to apply to Calendar 
Wednesday business, and permits business unfinished on Cal- 
endar Wednesday to be laid aside and other business in order on 
Calendar Wednesday to be called up by the committee having 
charge of the legislation. That, of course, has no reference to 
any gentlemen’s agreement or anything of that kind. I think the 
rules of the House very clearly justify this committee, if it sees 
fit to do it, to lay aside the so-called woman’s bureau bill and 
bring up any other bill it pleases. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will read the Recorp, he 
will see that it was the distinct understanding that this bill 
should not be displaced, but should be called up at the next 
session or the next day when District business was taken up. 

Mr. MAPES. I was here at the time that colloquy took place, 
and I know something about the desire of several members of 
the Committee of the Whole at the time. But the gentleman 
from Michigan was not discussing that feature at all. He was 
discussing the rules without reference to any gentlemen's agree- 
ment, The gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], I 
think, spoke rather broadly in his discussion of the procedure 
as applied to the rules and precedents as distinguished from any 
agreement. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman will admit, I am sure, 
that it is the practice of this House, when there is unfinished 
business, and the committee rises, and the question is raised, 
and it is stated that unfinished business would be taken up on 
the next day given to that committee, to see that that is done. 
This would be the practice of the House. 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; if it is agreed that the bill would be 


taken up as unfinished business on the next legislative day. 
Yet the gentleman is in error when he says the rules of the 
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House require the calling up of the bill as unfinished business, 
regardless of any agreement. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 1 am not going to discuss the agreement that 
has been made, but the suggestion of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], it seems to me, goes further than the 
rules warrant. I think he confuses certain classes of unfinished 
business with other classes of unfinished business. There is a 
certain stage that a bill reaches on the day given to it where 
it has a priority right, but there appears to be a specific prece- 
dent which I think justifies the position of the gentleman from 
Michigan. In the House Manual, in the notes under section 863, 
it is stated that on the District of Columbia day business unfin- 
ished on the preceding District day is in order for consideration, 
but does not come up unless called up. That is covered in 
Hinds’ Digest, volume 4, page 3307. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no question about that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It has to be called up. It is not before 
the House by priority right. The facts are the same here, bar- 
ring this gentlemen’s agreement. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is what I am complaining about. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentlemen’s agreement is separate and 
apart from the general rule, and that is not a thing I desire 
to argue. In other words, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
ZIHLMAN] had the right to call up the woman's bureau bill or 
not. Whether he was entirely keeping faith in that connection 
is a question but as a parliamentary right he has the right to 
call it up. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman will concede that three- 
quarters of the business of this House is carried on by mutual 
understanding, and we can not disregard that. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MAPES. I will yield to the gentleman from Vermont. I 
have said all I care to say. 
Mr. GIBSON. I think in all fairness it should be stated that 


the bill as it appears here, the woman's police bill, was reported 
out by the committee exactly as the committee voted it should 
be reported, When the committee came to the consideration of 
the bill at the last District day the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. UNDERHILL] suggested that he had some amendments 
that he would like to offer, and as the author of the bill I 
agreed to at least one of the amendments, and I agreed that 
he should have full opportunity to present such amendments as 
he wished to present when the bill came up for final action 
here. Now, it so happens that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts necessarily is out of town to-day and can not be here, so 
that it is only fair, Mr. Chairman, that he should have an oppor- 
tunity to present his amendments. 

Now, may I make this suggestion, that this bill be taken up 
on next District day with this understanding, that on the next 
District day it shall be the unfinished business. Will not that 
obviate any further controversy? 

Mr. BLANTON. That should also be done in the House. 

Mr. GIBSON. Will that be agreeable to the gentleman from 
Texas? i 

Mr. BLANTON. I think so. I think the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] is away because of serious sickness 
in his family. I saw him this morning about 10.30 o'clock and 
then learned of such sickness. I am perfectly willing that the 
bill should go over until the next District day, with the same 
agreement that it should be in order on the next day. 

Mr. GIBSON. The gentleman from Texas and I are in 
accord. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
the House. 

Mr. GIBSON. It is apparent that we now have harmony out 
of all this controversy. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Maryland will also 
make the request in the House. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I will repeat that I only rose 
because it seemed to me that arguments and statements were 
being made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
which confused the rules and precedents of the House with any 
understanding that might have been made, and in what I said 
I was clearly distinguishing between an understanding and the 
rules and precedents of the House, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In all fairness, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. MAPES. I will yield to the gentleman. N 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not believe it is fair for the gentle- 
man to say that the gentleman from New York did not state the 
rules properly when you assume a new state of facts. I was 
talking on a concrete proposition before the House. If the 
gentleman simply takes the naked rules and disregards existing 


But we should also make this agreement in 
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facts, of course, he can find the gentleman from New York in 
error, but I was discussing a concrete proposition and I stand 
by every word I said. 

Mr. MAPES. Of course, the gentleman from Michigan would 
not attempt to misstate what the gentleman from New York 
had in his mind. I am only stating the impression which what 
he said left upon my own mind, and the impression I gained 
from what he said was that he was carrying his argument to an 
extreme and, as I repeat, I understood the effect of his argu- 
ment to be to confuse the rules and precedents of the House 
with any understanding that might have been made. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CHINDBLOM, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 16, 
to regulate the practice of osteopathy in the District of Colum- 
bia, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be laid 
aside as the unfinished business of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. That is not necessary. That is the state of 
facts as they exist. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a state- 
ment. On the last District day, as chairman of the committee, 
I entered into an agreement with the majority leader as to 
the order in which various legislation was to be brought up 
in the House. I presume I owed the courtesy of consultation 
with the gentleman from Texas, but owing to the fact that it 
was late in the week and I was busy on that day I did not get 
an opportunity to consult with him. 

On the last District day the gentleman from Texas came to 
the chairman of the committee and asked that this police- 
woman's bill be put further up in the order of business agreed 
to, which I could not agree to do in view of the agreement I 
had already entered into with the majority leader. When we 
reached that bill in the order agreed to I called it up and it 
was evident from the opposition which developed that the bill 
eould not be considered and finished on that day, and upon the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Texas himself, I think, the 
bill was laid aside. I was in my seat on the floor when the 
colloquy occurred between the majority leader and the gentle- 
man from Texas. The gentleman from Texas appealed to me 
and I was under the impression that I had stated I would bring 
the bill up. I did not know I was recorded in the Recorp 
merely as saying “yes.” The RECORD, of course, containing only 
that brief statement was not submitted to me and I had no 
opportunity of correcting it, because it was not called to my 
attention. 

Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] 
came to me and said he was called out of town on account of 
sickness and that he wanted to offer certain amendments to 
this bill. The chief objection he had to the bill—and he did not 
oppose the bill in the committee—was that it referred to an 
intangible document known as the police manual for the in- 
terpretation of the bill. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
said he had read the several pages of the manual; that it was 
a bad form of legislation; that it was not what he had agreed 
to in the committee, and he wanted to strike it out. I did not 
know at that time whether or not we were going to take up 
District legislation in the House to-day, but I agreed I would 
not call it np. Now, the gentleman from Texas, in his usual 
very adroit way, oftentimes puts a word in the mouth of the 
chairman. I did not know that he had pinned me down to the 
understanding that I would call up this bill first. I believed 
then and I believe now I was acting entirely within my rights 
when I called up other legislation first. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that H. R. 6664, au- 
thorizing and legalizing a policewoman’s bureau in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, be made the first order of unfinished busi- 
ness on the next District day. . 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that is necessary. 
It is entirely within the discretion of the committee. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Well, I will make the statement on the 
floor that I will call it up, provided it is agreeable to the 
House, upon the next District day. 

Mr. BLANTON. Just so the gentleman keeps his agree- 


ment with me made on the last day, it is all right. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Was not the osteopath bill laid aside as 
unfinished business, and would not that bill come ahead of the 
policewoman’s bureau bill? 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. The Speaker has stated that is a matter 
in the discretion of the committee. According to the inter- 
pretation of the rules placed upon them by the gentleman 
from New York, no other legislation could be called up except 
the unfinished business. 

Mr. HOLADAY. And the unfinished business would be the 
osteopath bill? - 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not think so. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, there are two items of un- 
finished business, and either one of them that is called up is 
before the House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In the absence of a specific agreement. 

Mr. CRAMTON. None gets before the House unless it is 
called up. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman from Maryland yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER. When may we reasonably expect the House 
to have an opportunity of considering the bill raising the 
salaries of the members of the Metropolitan police force? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have 
the regular order. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin that in view of my rather unpleasant experience to-day, 
I would rather not commit myself on that question. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will that bill come up at this session? 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Les. 

Mr. ROMJUE. When are we to understand this osteopath 
bill is to be considered? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not wish to make any agreement about 
that. The gentleman heard the statement made that an at- 
tempt was being made to work out a general bill. I would not 
like to be bound by any other agreement except the one I have 
already put in the RECORD. 

Mr. ROMJUEB. Does the gentleman have any objection to 
taking it up immediately following the policewoman's bureau 
bill? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I have no objection, I will say to the gentle- 
man, to taking up either one of these bills, but I would not 
like to enter into any agreement about it. 

Mr. ROMJUE. In the absence of any agreement, when does 
the gentleman think it is likely to come up? It is a bill that 
has been before the gentleman’s committee and I would like to 
know when the gentleman thinks it is likely to come before the 
House again, without the gentleman being bound by what he 
may say. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will state to the gentleman it has been 
suggested here by some of the Members who have made a study 
of District legislation that it would be much better if a general 
bill could be passed providing for an examining board for all 
of these healing arts, and that some progress has been made 
and the bill has been reported to the Senate. It is probable if 
that bill is passed and comes before our committee, the com- 
mittee will report that bill and have it before the House, and 
in that event it would be given priority. However, that is a 
matter over which the chairman has no control and would not 
like to be bound by any promise. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Does the bill the gentleman just referred to 
involve the regulation of the practice of osteopathy in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Osteopathy and chiropractic. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

SALARIES OF PARK POLICE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 1628) re- 
lating to the Office of Public Building and Public Parks of the 
National Capital. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill, which is a small measure, may be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object to that. It ought to be considered 
in committee. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 1628), and pending 
that I ask unanimous consent that general debate on this bill be 
dispensed with. 
nar ee No; we want 30 minutes to the side on 

s bill. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Then pending the motion, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that general debate may be limited to 
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one hour, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON] and one-half to be controlled by myself. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. It is evident there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

[Roll No. 65] 


Anthony Douglas, Ariz. Kindred Rathbone 
Arentz Doutrich Kunz Sabath 
Arnold Doyle Kurtz Sears, Nebr. 
Auf der Heide Drane Lam Sirovich 
Ayres Dre Langley Sproul, III 
Beck, Pa. Estep Lanham Sproul, Kans, 
Beers Faust La Stedman 
Bell Fenn Lea, Calif. Stevenson 
Black, N. Y. Fish Leatherwood Stobbs 
Bohn Foss Leech Strong, Pa. 
Boles ar Lehlbach Strother 
Boylan Gilbert Lozier Sullivan 

rand, Ohio Glynn McDuffie Sweet 
Britten Golder McFadden Taber 
Buckbee Goldsborough McKeown Ta horst 
Bushong Graham cSwain Taylor, Tenn. 
Butler Greenwood Magrady Temple 
Carew Griffin Manlove Thompson 
Carley Hammer ead Tillman 
Celler Harrison Michaelson Tilson 
Cha: Hastings Mooney Treadwa 
Clarke Haugen Moore, N. J. Underhi 
Combs Hersey Moore, Ohio La 
Connally, Tex Hogg Morin atson 
Conne Houston Newton Welch, Calif. 
Conno Pa. Howard, Okla. Norton, N. J. eller 

ooper, Ohio Hull, Morton D. O'Connor, N. Y. Williams, III. 

Hull, Tenn. Oliver, N. Y. Wilson, Miss. 

Crowther Igoe Palmer ingo 

Hen Irwin Palmisano Wood 

rry Jeffers Parker Woodrum 
Darrow Johnson, III. Pea vey Wurzbach 
Da vey Johnson, S. Dak. eee Wyant 
Deal Johnson, Wash. Pral Yates 
Denison Kearns Purnell on 
Dickinson, Iowa Kelly Quayle 
Dickstein Kiess Ramseyer 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eighty-eight Members are 
present, a quorum. 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill (H. R. 11477) for 
a national park in southwest Missouri, known as the Shepherd 
of the Hills National Park, including a statement by the mete- 
orologist of Springfield, Mo., and an article by Professor Danes, 
of Prague. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, my purpose at this time is to discuss the Ozark Moun- 
tains in southwest Missouri where it is proposed to establish 
the Shepherd of the Hills National Park as provided in H. R. 
11477. 

The immediate “Shepherd of the Hills” country, made 
famous by nature and Harold Bell Wright's beautiful story, 
“The Shepherd of the Hills,” comprises approximately 10,000 
acres of land in the western part of Taney County and the 
eastern part of Stone County, in southwest Missouri, a dis- 
tance of 45 miles from Springfield, approximately 75 miles 
southwest of Carthage and Joplin, 260 miles from Kansas City, 
and 300 miles from St. Louis. It may be reached over the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad or by auto over Federal highways 
43 and 65. 

In addition to other natural advantages and attractions the 
climate is delightful all the year. In front of Old Mat's post 
office,” at Garber, Mo., one of the railroad points for the Shep- 
herd of the Hills country, and the last home of “ Old Mat,” the 
thermometer often registers 60° and 70° F. during the winter 
and never registers excessive heat through the summer. 

Luella Agnes Owen, in writing about this territory, says: 

It seems designated for a national park. Such a park reserve, even 
if very small, could not fail to be a lasting pleasure, since it would be 
more accessible to large centers of population than other reserves, and 
its most delightful seasons are spring and autumn, when tbe Yellow- 
stone is under snow. 


This region has a peculiar geological history not repeated in 
any other portion of the earth’s surface, is blessed with its own 
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distinctive style of scenery, and vies with all the world for the 
supremacy of its wonderful caves. This claim is not based on 
an unworthy spirit of rivalry or desire to minimize or deny the 
charm and beauty of other well-known sections of the earth, but 
is simply an announcement that nestling in the heart of the 
Ozarks in south Missouri is a section that challenges the admira- 
tion of all lovers of nature and scenic beauty, a truly charming 
spot with a marvelous store of unusual attractions, both ex- 
tremely old and wholly new. 

The country is uneyen, rolling, mountainous, reaching an alti- 
tude of 1,500 feet, a panorama of scenic beauty, cut with 
streams, gorges, canyons, and covered with forest trees. Here 
wonderful lakes, sparkling springs, and magic streams are 
found—beautiful Lake Tanacomo, the White River, and the 
James. Here undulating hills uplift their fretted summits, 
tipped with pointed cedar, graceful pine. or rounded oak. Here 
yawning caverns and labyrinthian cayes abouna in weird forma- 
tion to charm the mystery-seeking soul. 

Here the tourist, the health seeker, the research worker, and 
the scientist will find a place that satisfies—a place where they 
can breathe the pure atmosphere, drink from the curative 
waters, explore the mysteries of underground caverns, or bask 
in the white light of eternal sunshine close to nature and to 
nature’s God. 

Marvel Cave, one of the wonders of America, the entrance 
to which is near the top of Roark Mountain, is unique in its 
ease of access, charm of location, and variety of its structure. 
Though many of its mysteries are yet unexplored the very 
heart of the universe is revealed as you move from room to 
room through the infinite variety of passages penetrating the 
secrets of the oldest geological formation in America. The andi- 
torium alone should give Marvel Cave a world-wide fame even 
if there were nothing more beyond. It is an alluring chamber 
of vast dimensions with the largest unsupported dome known. 
The blue-gray limestone walls sweeping away from any given 
point in long graceful curves, form an ellyptical chamber 350 
feet long, 125 feet wide, the vault above having absolute per- 
fection of arch, measuring 195 feet from the lowest to the 
highest point, and being the largest unsupported perfect arch in 
the world. In addition to the artistic superiority of archi- 
tectural form its acoustic properties are unexcelled. On every 
clear day at high noon this great auditorium, or grand amphi- 
theater as it is sometimes called, is temporarily lighted by 
natural light, presenting a most unusual scene. Owen in de- 
scribing her visit to Marvel Cave several years ago, with re- 
spect to this spectacular phenomenon, says: 


Our eyes having grown accustomed to the dim light of candles in 
passages where absolute darkness, unrelieved by the stars of midnight, 
always reigns, the great auditorium appeared before us softly flooded 
with daylight diffused from a broad wide beam slanting down in long 
straight lines from the entrance as from a rift in heavy clouds; only 
this rift displayed around its edges a brilliant border of vegetation 
that the rough rocks cherished with tender care. As we stood lost 
in almost speechless admiration, and without the slightest warning of 
treasure yet in store, the white beam was stabbed by a narrow, gleam- 
ing shaft of yellow sunlight. The glorious radiant beauty of the pic- 
ture presented is utterly indescribable, but it was of short duration, 
and in a few seconds the golden blade was withdrawn as suddenly as 
it had appeared. 

If the genius of Elkins had been granted the privilege we enjoyed, 
the artist world of Europe that graciously yielded the highest honor 
to his Sunbeam on Mount Shasta” would have knelt in rapturous 
humility. Speaking of his great work as we stood before it only a 
few months before his death, Mr. Elkin said quietly: “It is no great 
achievement; I simply painted it exactly as it looked. Anyone could 
do the same.” But no one ever has, 


The great white throne, a mammoth stalagmite, 80 feet high, 
the largest known, the Battery, the Belfry, and Blondey’s 
Throne, are other forms of nature’s architecture, marvelous in 
design and unexcelled in beauty. Mystic River, Lost River, the 
waterfall of 90 feet, together with many other attractions, are to 
be found. As you follow the trails and passages you come to a 
spring called the Fountain of Youth, and on down 400 feet the 
studio of Harold Bell Wright, the author of the Shepherd of 
the Hills. 

Unique in magie beauty, Fairy Cave challenges the fame of all 
the cave family. The Grand Corridor is 225 feet long, 40 feet 
wide, and 125 feet high, abounding in grotesque forms, stalactites 
clear as crystal, and stalagmatie formation of enormous size, 
shades, and delicate tints. The Flag, the Owl, the Kissing 
Kewpies, and Cœsar's Throne are among the groups of striking 
beauty and interesting design. Many other caves of unusual 
interest are found throughout this territory. 
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It would be impossible for me to picture the beauty and 
charm of this fascinating playground of the West, but when— 


you have fished its streams, floated In a canoe through the blue magic 
of its moonlight, cantered over its trails with the freshness of early 
morning, and slept, night after night, beneath its stars; when you have 
come to know the land in the misty tenderness of springtime, the full- 
blossomed beauty of summer, and the amazing gold and purple pageantry 
of flaming autumn, then you will find that the charm of Ozarkland has 
stolen into your heart. 


When you see bluffs as romantic as those above the castled 
Rhine, as picturesque as the palisades of the Hudson; when 
you see mountains as untamed as the Adirondacks, as wild and 
craggy as the highlands of the West; when you see sunsets as 
glorious as those of Arizona or California, moonlight as be- 
witching as the Venetian or the Japanese; when you behold 
Dewey Bald standing in the gray gates of the dawn, aloof, stu- 
pendous, majestic, staggering in the intensity of its own beauty, 
and keeping eternal vigil over the Shepherd of the Hills coun- 
try; when you behold all this, then you will understand the 
thoughts that absorbed the mind of Preachin’ Bill” when he 
said: 


Taint no wonder t all God rested when he made these here Ozark 
hills. He just naturally had to quit, for He done his beatenest an’ 
war plum gi'n out. 


Nowhere in all the world is a land blessed with a more 
salubrious climate, more invigorating and health-giving springs, 
more inspiring and impressive scenery, inhabited by a more hos- 
pitable and congenial people than this favored section of our 
national domain, where nature has wrought wonders with a 
lavish hand. 


And this way runs the trail that leads to the higher sunlit hills 
where those who journey see afar and the light lingers even when the 
day is done. 


Here we invite you to pitch your tent, here in the heart of 
the Ozarks, in nature’s wonderland, the all-year playground of 
the Nation—“ the land of a million smiles.“ 

What country has inspired the poet to climb to higher heights 
or tell the truth in nobler strain than Will Feerell when he said: 


Land of a million smiles. Dame Nature's kiss 

Upon the brow of yonder purple peak 

Clings long and soft and tender as she speaks 

A bright Good morning after dreams of bliss. 
Far down the shadowed aisles, an opal veil 

Is lifted from each winding, rugged trail, 

Disclosing underneath, the plunging streams— 

The silver threads which bound our night of dreams. 


The orange glow arising over all; 

The drowsy giens, the vine-clad granite wall, 
Forecasts the day as beauties manifold 

Take shape and bloom in varied tints of gold. 
Land of a million smiles and throbs and thrills; 
Land of the kindly Shepherd of the Hills; 

The poet's theme—the harpist’s joy; 

The human gold of earth without alloy; 

Rare films of rapture yet unfurled, 


In these, the Ozarks—garden of the world. 

God clothed the Rockies with eternal snows ; 

The Alleghenies with the juniper and rose. 

When all was done, some odds and ends remained 
The choicest of them all. These He retained. 

He painted and adorned each precious part 

And flung the whole into the Nation’s heart. 

There shall they lie. There shall they bless mankind, 
The fairest spot of all the earth designed. 


The following statement as to climatic conditions in the 
Ozarks, in southwest Missouri, was recently given by W. W. 
Talbott, meteorologist, at Springfield, Mo.: 

The climate of the Ozark region clearly shows the influence of alti- 
tude. Afternoon temperatures in midsummer are lower than surround- 
ing sections in the Middle West owing to our elevation of several hun- 
dred feet above the general level. Springfield has an average of only 
20 days each year with temperature rising to 90 or higher, whereas 
a larger number occurs in neighboring States even as far north as 
Omaha and Des Moines. And Springfield has had temperature up to 
100 only 14 times in its 40 years’ weather history. From April to 
November, inclusive, the climate is ideal for outdoor activities. 

WINTERS NOT SEVERE 

On the other hand, the winters are not severe as a general rule. 
During an average winter the temperature drops to freezing or lower on 
85 days and to zero or lower on only 3 days. Twelve of the last 40 


winters passed, however, without any zero weather. 
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Springfield has an average yearly snowfall of 18 Inches, varying from 
none at all in the months of May to September, inclusive, to less than 
6 inches in February. The total number of days each year with meas- 
urable snowfall is only 14, unless the year is abnormal. 


The average annual rainfall is 41.79 inches, varying from 2.07 inches 
in February to 5.07 in May. Destructive droughts are rare and ground 
moisture is usually abundant. The average year has measurable rain 
on 114 days, and dense fog on 8 days, cloudy weather 90 days, party 
cloudy 105 days, and clear weather on 170 days. It will be seen that 
nearly half of the days are clear. 


The following interview by Dr. Jeri V. Danes, professor in 
Charles University, Prague, Czechoslovakia. appeared in the 
Springfield Leader March 22, 1928, relative to the cave family 
in the Ozarks: 


That the Ozark cave region comprises one of the most interesting 
Karst areas in the world is the opinion of Dr. Jeri V. Danes, pro- 
fessor in Charles University, Prague, Czechoslovakia and world authority 
on Karst phenomena. Doctor and Mrs. Danes, with Prof. and Mrs. D. S. 
Libbey, of Drury College, and other members of the Drury College 
faculty and a group of geology students visited Fairy and Marvel 
Caves in Stone County. 

“Fairy Cave is one of the most interesting caves I have ever seen. 
It is a wonderful illustration of cave phenomena because it has com- 
passed into a small area all the beauties of cave formation,” Doctor 
Danes said. “It is very seldom that we find so many problems of the 
caye phenomena in so small an area.” 


SHATTERED BY QUAKE 


“Marvel Cave is extremely interesting because of the magnitude of 
the huge cathedral room and the vertical distance from the entrance 
to the floor.“ Doctor Danes expressed his sincere thanks for having 
been brought to see the region, and said that he felt the trip had been 
of great value to him. 

The formation of Fairy Cave was due, Doctor Danes said, to an 
enlarged crevasse, worn away with the seepage of water, or with an 
original river. There was more chemical than mechanical action in the 
formation, he believes. At one place the stalactites have been shat- 
tered; this was due to a comparatively recent earthquake. There are 
no other signs of disturbance, although the cave is older than the valley 
beside it. the expert believes. 

The musical rocks in Fairy Cave, upon which Waldo Powell, pro- 
prietor of the cave played a series of musical selections, including imita- 
tions of a Salvation Army drum, a Chinese pong pong, cathedral chimes, 
and Indian tom-tom, are very fine specimens, according to Doctor 
Danes. 

STREAMS UPHELD THEORY 


Professor Libbey's party made a cursory examination of Marvel Cave 
and Doctor Danes said he had not made a thorough enough investiga- 
tion to advance any positive theories concerning the formation of the 
cave. Professor Libbey, however, has determined to take up a study 
of the formation of the cathedral room this spring. He does not share 
the popular theory that the room was formed from a seepage of water 
at tke top, but feels that mechanical action played a greater part than 
chemical action in the hollowing of the place. Probably, he said, the 
beginning was the same as that of Fairy Cave, but he thinks that 
millions of years ago the water level was as high as the top of the 
cave and the hard fragments wore out the room. The subterranean 
streams bear out his theory, he feels. There have been a great number 
of theories advanced concerning the formation, the most popular one 
being that of seepage from the top. 


A FREAK OF CAVE PHENOMENA 


The interesting helical formation in both caves are just chance hap- 
penings, Mr. Libbey said. They may have been influenced slightly by 
air currents but the spiral formation of the stalactites is largely a 
freak of cave phenomena. 


CONTESTED ELECTION CASE—TAYLOR AGAINST ENGLAND 


Mr. GIFFORD, chairman of the Committee on Elections No. 
3, presented a report of that committee on the contested-election 
ease of J. Alfred Taylor against E. T. England, which was 
referred to the House Calendar and ordered printed. 


ADDRESS OF HON. CARROLL L. BEEDY 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by inserting a speech by my colleague, Mr. 
CARROLL L. BEEDY, of Maine, to the Republican State convention 
in that State on March 29, 1928. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker. under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following speech: 
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Republicans of Maine are again met in convention to take counsel 
among themselves as to those principles upon which they shall stand 
in the coming election. It is, indeed, an honor to preside at this meet- 
ing of notable men and women, It is well for this Nation that in 
presidential years it looks to the Pine Tree State for an example of 
clear thinking and for guidance in sound action. So long as Maine 
records her verdicts in the early September elections, so long shall the 
psychological effect upon the entire country make for the safety and 
perpetuity of our institutions. The whole Nation is coming more and 
more to recognize that in Maine we are not carried away in thought- 
less abandonment by the whims of the demagogue or the Isms of the 
agitator, Even as our rugged headlands withstand the ravages of 
ocean storm, so will the men and women of Maine resist the fatuous 
proposals of political opportunists who urge radical remedies at the 
sacrifice of sound principle. 

Two years ago we met in convention and adopted a platform upon 
which was elected a Republican State administration which has so 
functioned that the Democratic Party in Maine finds itself without a 
local issue in the coming campaign. 

And what of the National Democratic Party? In 1923 that party 
apparently abandoned all attempts either to formulate or follow con- 
structive principles, shut itself up in a committee room, and began 
an investigation of oil scandals. It then made and now makes no 
tenable objection to the Republican administration of the Nation's 
business. Four years have elapsed and the Democratic leaders have 
not yet emerged from the subterranean channels of investigation, They 
are still in committee—they are still exploring rat holes. 

And what haye been the actual results of the investigations? They 
disclose the details of an iniquitous and reprehensible betrayal of public 
trust by certain individuals. The wrongs disclosed were committed six 
and eight years ago. They disclose no evil of the present administra- 
tion. They are wrongs of which no one approyes but which every good 
citizen condemns. ‘The disclosures in no way touch the great prin- 
ciples of government for which the Republican Party stands. They in 
no way affect the standards of honesty in public life to which the Re- 
publican Party subscribes. They do not soil even the garment hem of 
our Republican President, Calvin Coolidge. They reveal an age-worn 
truth that despite the keenest vigilance, unworthy individuals will seek 
shelter under the wing of an organization whose rank and file are 
adherents of truth, decency, and honesty. They disclose the lamentable 
fact that in individual instances greed and self-seeking overcome hon- 
esty and dethrone decency. 

No man will contend that these Investigations constitute an impeach- 
ment of the Republican Party itself. Indeed, Senator Romxsox of Indi- 
ana rose in the Senate on Saturday last (March 24) and called atten- 
tion to the fact that although Mr. Doheny testified under oath before the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands on December 3, 1923, that he 
contributed $75,000 to the Democratic campaign fund in 1920, yet the 
records of the Clerk of the House of Representatives show that the 
Democratic National Committee made a return of only $9,800 as Mr. 
Doheny’s contribution. He further called attention to the fact that 
five of the Cabinet members of the Wilson administration, including 
the President’s son-in-law, Mr. McAdoo, who received $250,000 of Mr. 
Doheny's money, have all been employed by Mr. Sinclair. Finally, the 
Senator from Indiana made this significant assertion: Oil will not 
be an issue next November, in my judgment.” With that statement we 
are in full accord. 

The Democratic investigations have afforded no solution for the great 
problems of our Government. ‘They have evolved no cardinal principles 
helpful in the advancement and betterment of the American people. 
They have been inspired by men ambitious for leadership. These men, 
under the slogan of “honesty in government,” have emphasized and 
_reemphasized individual cases of dishonesty. They raised the cry of 
Republican corruption and sought te destroy confidence in the Repub- 
can administration. Such men are, in effect, so inflaming the public 
mind as to create an unreasoned dissatisfaction by the masses with 
existing conditions. Their activities have lent aid to those who would 
tear down the existing structure of government and build anew upon the 
tenets of the socialist and the bolshevik. 

Amidst the murky fogs of these prolonged investigations the record 
of the Republican Party reads clear. That record is an open book 
in which we take just pride. Our party is not entitled to the entire 
credit for the growth and development of this Nation, yet its con- 
sistent stand for constructive statesmanship and sanity in legislation 
has rendered material aid to our national growth and prosperity. 

In this hour of gross materialism, when the tide of self-centered 
individualism is rising, Republicans must stand together against the 
propaganda of the detractor and the agitator. What our country needs 
to-day as never before are leaders; men with clean hearts, clear heads, 
and steady hands. We need calm men; aye, perchance silent men. 
God grant that we may have abundant leadership which will approxi- 
mate the high standards of humility, patience, and self-denial which 

characterized Abraham Lincoln. In his day, when the Union was indeed 
in the crucible, when corruption and disloyalty would have reached their 
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unclean hands into the public purse and rent the very Constitution 
itself, the great war President did not ery aloud to the country about 
wrongdoers. He did not complain that disaffection had crept into his 
Cabinet. He asked for no investigations. He spurned the role of re- 
former. His sole concern, nevertheless, was for the welfare of the great 
majority. He aimed to save this Goyernment in the interest of the 
whole people. To this end he labored persistently but never blatantly. 
Quiet, firm, uncomplaining of others, he skillfully guided the great ship 
of state through the dark storms of a long night and weighed her 
anchor in peaceful waters gilded by the dawn of a better day. 

It remains for the great party of Lincoln to carry on in the ruli- 
ment of our national destiny. We must build, not destroy. We must 
look forward, not backward. We must dwell not upon transient evil. 
Ours is the search for abiding truth. We visualize a definite future 
program and we measure our spoken word to-day by our accomplished 
act of yesterday. We stand for thrift in Government finance; for Fed- 
eral taxation which, under the provisions of a Federal income and 
estate tax, lifts the burden from the many and imposes it upon the 
opulent few. We stand unequivocally for a protective tariff. We stand 
for a strong Navy and an American merchant marine. We stand for 
prohibition and prohibition enforcement, State and national. We be- 
lieye in the right of women equal with that of men—to vote and to 
participate in the great business of government. We believe in an un- 
compromising policy of restrictive immigration. We pledge ourselves to 
a course of unyielding resistance against any attempts to pervert the 
structure of this Government either by loosely drawn constitutional 
amendments or by usurpation of unconstitutional power. Finally we 
hold it to be an imperative duty of every party and every public servant 
to spurn the affluent individual or powerful organization which would 
corrupt the administration of government in the interest of privilege as 
against common right. Let it be understood once and for all that the 
Republican Party sponsors none who would corrupt or be corrupted with 
wealth. We would have naught of them nor of their ill-gotten gains. 

The recent administration of the National Government by the Repub- 
lican Party discloses a record which is businesslike, conservative, con- 
structive. It has catered to no faction; it has favored no class; it has 
pursued an undeviating course with an eye single to the well-being of the 
entire Nation. 

Realizing the prime necessity of maintaining a stable currency and a 
sound national credit, the Republican administration has lost no oppor- 
tunity to reduce Government expenditures and to guard against unwise 
legislation. Federal revenues have exceeded disbursements every year 
since the Republicans took control of the Government in 1921. The total 
surplus for the seven fiscal years under a Republican administration has 
been two and one-half billions of dollars. 

Under our direction and control the national debt has been reduced 
from $23,976,000,000 in 1921 to $17,950,000,000 in 1928, a total aggre- 
gate reduction of $6,026,000,000. Thus there has accrued to our people 
an annual interest saving of $201,691,000. In other words, when our 
party took over the Government, the people of the United States were 
paying an interest charge in round numbers of $19,000,000 per week. 
To-day that interest charge aggregates but $14,000,000 per week. This 
tremendous interest saving has been made possible not only by the 
reduction of the principal of our national debt but by the shrewd refund- 
ing operations of the Treasury Department, all of which has resulted in 
a saving to our people of $5,000,000 every week in interest charges alone. 

Yet another saving under the Republican administration! During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, it took $6,141,000,000 to meet the 
expenses of the Government. This last fiscal year it took but $3,493,- 
000,000, a saving of $2,648,000,000 in the year’s operating expenses. As 
the result of careful administration under Republican rule it cost our 
people $51,000,000 less each week to run the Government in the fiscal 
year of 1927 than it cost in the fiscal year of 1921. Add this weekly 
saving in operating costs to the weekly saving in interest charges and 
we find that under Republican rule a saving of nearly $3,000,000,000 for 
the year, or $56,000,000 per week, has accrued to the American people 
in the cost of their Government. We submit this record of economy and 
business prudence in gross with the unhesitating assertion that it has 
never been paralleled in the political history of the world. 

While accomplishing these savings, however, we pursued a policy of 
increasing liberality toward those who hazarded their all in the World 
War. Since 1921 we have more than doubled annual expenditures in 
behalf of World War veterans. As against $235,000,000 spent in 1921 
we shall expend in the fiscal year of 1928 the enormous total of 
$582,000,000 or more than $11,000,000 per week for our World War 
veterans. A few days since the House Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation voted to report favorably a bill carrying $15,000,000 
for the immediate remodeling and new construction of veterans’ hos- 
pitals. All this money is well expended. A nation with the resources 
of the United States should pursue a liberal policy in the care and 
protection of those men who took up arms in an hour of national need. 

A great portion of reductions in the expense of government has been 
reflected in three tax-reduction measures, a fourth of which is now 
pending before the Senate and will unquestionably become a law before 
the adjournment of this Republican Congress. Thus will have been 
consummated a tax-reduction progranr totalling $1,825,000,000. 
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1 beg to direct your further attention to the fact that the present 
income tax law has been so amended that 98 per cent of our popula- 
tion, or one hundred and seventeen and a half millions of our people are 
absolutely. exempt from a direct Federal tax. The present income 
tax law yields an annual total of two and one-quarter billions of dol- 
lars. Of that amount nearly two-thirds is paid by corporations. In- 
dividuals alone pay an income tax of but three-quarters of a billion 
dollars per annum. Of this amount 90 per cent is paid by 125,000 
with incomes of $20,000 or more per annum. Thus in practice do Re- 
publicans of to-day, the political heir of those immortal Republicans of 
the sixties, give testimony that the Union which they sayed—the Union 
of, by, and for the people—still endures. 

Through the years our party has been true to certain great prin- 
ciples advocated by its founder when he was a candidate for election 
to the Illinois Legislature. Lincoln's platform read, “I believe in a 
system of internal improvements. I believe in a protective tariff. I 
am for the freedom of every human creature.” He, therefore, stood 
for a protective tariff in 1854. The Republican Party stands for a 
protective tariff to-day; it stands for a tariff wall high enough to 
exclude from the American market competing products of foreign 
nations whose whole industrial life is built upon the conception that 
labor is adequately compensated at from 10 cents to $1 per day. Such 
a conception of the dignity and worth of labor the Republican Party 
never did and never will accept. 

It is our opinion that the question of adequate protection to Ameri- 
can labor and industry by the imposition of proper tariff duties will 
de the paramount issue in the coming campaign. On the 16th day of 
January last the Democratic Party in the Senate, aided by a radical 
and copperhead yote of the Northwest, passed the so-called McMaster 
resolution which called for an immediate downward revision of the 
tariff. Under the Constitution, all tariff legislation must originate in 
the House, and that body, being safely Republican, ignored the McMaster 
resolution. Frequently of late Democratic leaders have upbraided the 
Republicans of the House for their failure to heed the resolution of the 
Senate and revise the tariff downward. Indeed, the Democratic leaders 
have become so desperate in their search for an issue, that they have 
been driven to the absurd position of recommending a downward 
revision of the tariff for the benefit of the farmers. 

But behold the situation which confronts them! Under the present 
tariff, agricultural implements, including plows, harrows, harvesters, 
reapers, mowers, horse rakes, cultivators, and threshing machines, are 
all on the free list. Potash, bone ash, and fertilizer of all kinds are 
admitted free. Raw jute, sisal, and binding twine, so essential in 
harvesting, together with barbed wire, lumber, shingles, and hundreds 
of other commodities used by farmers are on the free list. On the 
other hand, the American farmer is protected against the competition 
of cheap labor by a duty on wool, barley, buckwheat, corn, oats, rye, 
wheat, hay, milk, cream, butter, eggs, potatoes, and poultry, together 
with numerous other dairy products and vegetables. At the coming 
elections, if the House and Senate are safely Republican, we shall 
undoubtedly revise the tariff. In such case, however, it is the conten- 
tion of Republicans that a tariff revision in the interest of the farmers 
should be upward, not downward. 

Republicans do not lose sight of the fact that between 90 and 95 
per cent of American farm products are consumed in the home market. 
Who constitute the major part of this great body of consumers in the 
home market? Who but the laborers employed by the millions in 
tariff-maintained industries! If the Democrats were to cut down the 
tariff schedules on manufactured products, the great industrial fabric of 
the Nation would be the first to suffer. Industry after industry must 
then either curtail or absolutely cease operations, Thus labor is dis- 
placed—the purchasing power of the masses is diminished, and the 
farmers’ home market is demoralized. Every 100 per cent Republican 
knows these to be the undisputed facts. Even occasional Democrats 
now concede their truth and appear before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee seeking protective duties for home industries. 


Under Republican rule it has been conclusively demonstrated to the 


thinking majority that a protective duty sufficient to meet the differ- 
ence between the cost of production at home and abroad has so stimu- 
lated our industries that American labor now enjoys a greater purchas- 
ing power and a higher standard of living than in any other nation. 

If intelligent investigation reveals the necessity of more protection 
and an inereased price for farm products, Republicans will give that 
protection. The American people should be willing to pay enough for 
farm products to yield fair returns to agriculture. But to permit Demo- 
cratic tinkering with and a general lowering of tariff duties, would not 
alone ruin agricniture, it would strike a blow at industry in general 
from which it would not recover in a decade. 

Preserve our home markets? Protect our labor and our industry? 
Always! Lower our tariff walls? Sacrifice our own industries and 
permit an influx of cheap foreign goods on the plea of lower prices? 
Never! When American labor is unemployed and without money to 
buy, the farmer is unable to sell his products and in such case it is of 
little interest to him that English worsteds and German cutlery will be 
placed on sale in the local market at a low price. If, with manufac- 


turing paralyzed and agriculture prostrate, our people are unable to 
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buy, who cares about low-priced goods? Assume, however, that we 
could draw upon our savings and buy cheap foreign-made goods for a 
time. What would result? Foreign labor would for a time be fully 
employed; foreign merchants and manufacturers would soon have our 
savings. When, however, we make our own worsteds, cutlery, and what 
not, we can sell in our own markets, for our labor is then employed 
and can buy the products of both factory and farm. Then it is that 
our money and our goods are both in the hands of our own people, 
manufacturing is revived and agriculture is stimulated. 

But, say the Democrats, with a high tariff wall around our borders, 
we shall be forced to deal only among ourselves, Commercial inter- 
course with foreign lands will wane and we shall ultimately become a 
hermit Nation, In 1922, prominent Democrats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives warned us that high duties would ruin our foreign trade. 
What has developed? Since we passed the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
in 1922, our total annual exports have steadily increased in volume 
until in 1927 they exceeded our exports in 1922 by more than a billion 
dollars, attaining in fact a gigantic total of nearly $5,000,000,000. Mean- 
while in this same period, 50 per cent of our imports have been admitted 
duty free, while the revenues collected on dutiable imports have 
aggregated nearly $3,000,000,000, and by so much have obviated the 
necessity of direct Federal tax upon the American people. 

The more closely we analyze the situation the more clearly we per- 
ceive that fundamental differences between Republicans and Democrats 
of to-day are essentially economic. Facts justify the Republicans. A 
system of protective duties on foreign goods which compete with Ameri- 
can products never has and never will terminate our trade relations 
with other nations. Every tendency is in the opposite direction. ‘The 
world both by necessity and invention “has become indissolubly bound 
together in the processes of earning its daily bread, and these processes 
affect the life and well-being of the masses of every nation.” 

To-day America is the leading financial and industrial nation of the 
world, Her vast loans abroad, together with her need of raw products 
from the uttermost corners of the globe, coupled with the dependence 
of other lands upon our varied resources, link her indissolubly with 
the economic and social life of all nations. 

Picture for a moment this vast country whose foreign trade last 
year totaled nearly $9,000,000,000; picture her four and one-half bil- 
lions of merchandise destined annually for foreign shores; visualize her 
constantly expanding foreign trade and the ever-increasing necessity 
for the disposal of her surplus abroad. Picture such a situation in 
such a nation, and then stand aghast when I tell you that she has no 
American delivery wagons with which to serve her customers abroad. 
To-day as never before the United States needs an American merchant 
marine. In the early days of April next a Republican Committee of 
the House on Merchant Marine, headed by an eminent Republican from 
Maine, will report to the National Congress a bill which carries greater 
aid to American shipping than has been written into law for three- 
quarters of a century. For an American-built and an American- 
manned merchant marine, the Republican Party stands unequivocally 
committed. 

Bear in mind, too, that with the development of our own merchant 
marine and the expansion of trade relations incident thereto comes an 
ndded need for the extension of our banking facilities in foreign lands, 
perchance for the erection of storage plants and for the leasing or 
owning of wharfage rights, all of which bring an added intricacy of 
international relations. 

Trade rivalries are thus intensified. Possibilities of misunderstand- 
ings are thus increased. It is inevitable that if we are to pursue our 
present policy in the Far East, where lie the great possibilities for 
future trade, we must be prepared equally with other nations in pro- 
portion to our needs to protect our commerce on the seas as well as 
the lives and properties of our nationals at home and abroad. ‘To this 
end an adequate navy, complemented by an auxiliary fleet of merchant 
cruisers, becomes a crying necessity. Our choice is clear. Either we 
must abandon our competition for world trade and Umit both Industrial 
and agricultural development to the needs of our own population and 
that of a Umited foreign trade or we must build our merchant marine 
and strengthen our Navy. 

Political wisdom, however, and the Christian faith itself gives promise 
that men, under whatever circumstance, of whatever color or tongue, 
are created in the image of their Maker, and, though they dwell in 
national areas separated by physical boundaries, yet their fundamental 
interests are common and they are designed to live in peace and 
understanding. 

There is a well-founded and constantly growing sentiment in this 
country that war is an unjustifiable method for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes. This is the sentiment of many who are by no 
means pacifists. They are God-fearing, liberty-loving men and women. 
They believe that every effort should be made to outlaw war as an 
international crime. In recognition of this sentiment the Limitation 
of Armament Conference was convoked under the auspices of the Re- 
publican Party in 1921 and 1922. That conference was a great stride 
for sanity in international relations. 

In the summer of 1927 a conference at Geneva inspired. by this 
country failed through no fault of the present administration. In 
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1932, in accordance with the treaty signed at Washington In 1922, the 
nations concerned will again meet to consider a more comprehensive 
program of international disarmament. It is the hope of all that the 
high purpose of that conference will be fully realized. It is our 
hope also that yet other conferences similarly purposed will ensue 
and that ultimately nations will be moved in the light of history and 
their own experience to provide armaments not for international con- 
flicts but solely for the purpose of dealing with that comparatively 
small portion of the human race which is hopelessly recalcitrant and 
unmindful of its obligations before God and man. Pending such “ con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,” we must pursue the prudent course, 
acting in the interests not alone of international peace but of the 
safety and security of our own people and the national domain. 

Our party will oppose any attempts to break down the present 
restrictive immigration law. We placed this law upon the statute 
books and there we propose to keep it. Changes, if they come, must 
buttress but not debilitate it. We hold it now to be self-evident that 
America must be kept American. 

We pride ourselves that the Republican Party elevated women to 
their rightful station in a Government designed to be administered by 
its own people. In the light of experience we make no apology for 
this right thus conferred. The influence of womankind has made for 
good throughout all history. It is unquestionably true that the sphere 
of womanhood is primarily in the home, but we believe that women, 
like the Bible, are of use not only in the home, but in Government. Our 
Bible reads, Thou hast been faithful over a few things I will make 
thee ruler over many things.” We have applied our Bible in politics. 
We have vested full political rights in American womanhood. For her 
we have opened wide the door of added opportunity, confident that she 
will wield the same wholesome influence in Government which she has 
wielded in the home. 

The Republican Party in Maine believes the unrestrained sale of 
intoxicants to be an evil. Prohibition was lately adopted by nations in 
war on the ground that intoxicants impaired the morale and efficiency 
of their people. If this be true in war, it is equally true in peace. No 
government should compromise with an evil. The United States has 
taken a positive stand. It has written prohibition into the Constitution 
and made it the supreme law. Those who would violate or condone 
the violation of a law thus enacted invite disaster and encourage 
anarchy. Believing in the fundamental justification for prohibition, 
we stand for an unconditional compliance with its terms in letter and 
in spirit. This indeed is but the standard of decency in citizenship. 

Ladies and gentlemen, such in chief are the principles upon which 
stand the Republican men and women of Maine. We submit that these 
principles pass the high test of good morals and goed business in 
government. We invite their consideration and support by all who value 
the blessings of free government and sense the necessity of Its proper 
direction and control. 

Mindful of the inevitable diversity of viewpoint on questions of 
publie policy, we urge upon all the avoidance of perils incident to 
factional and group division on issues of secondary importance. It is 
our hope that the two dominant parties in our present-day America 
may long preserve their militant identity. Divided on fundamental 
political principles, may they be united ever in common purpose to 
build for future generations a happy, a moral, and an enduring nation. 


ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES B. TIMBERLAKE 


Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by incorporating an address de- 
livered by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE] at 
Denver, Colo. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith, to be 
printed in the Recorp, an address delivered by Hon. CHARLES 
B. TIMBERLAKE, of Colorado, at the Western Tariff Congress, 
held in Denver, Colo., a most interesting and illuminating dis- 
cussion of the intricacies and difficulties of tariff revision. Mr. 
TIMBERLAKE, a lending Member of the House for 14 years and a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee for 9 years, a 
period including the turbulent tariff revision days of 1921 and 
1922, has rendered invaluable service to the western agricul- 
tural and mining sections of the country in his insistence upon 
their rights and his clear and unprejudiced understanding of 
the complexities and magnitude of the problem of protection. 
The address is of particular interest just at this time when the 
tariff issue is again before Congress and the people, and a 
readjustment of schedules to give adequate protection to agri- 
culture is a phase of the farm problem which can no longer be 
overlooked nor denied. ; 

The address is as follows: 


TARIFF REVISION 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I have the great honor to be a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the Congress of the United States which pre- 
pared the present tariff law. I have no set speech to make to this con- 
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gress, but it has been suggested by the chairman and several others that 
I tell something of the facts surrounding the preparation of this 
measure, that it may be of interest to all of us to ascertain just how it 
was that the present rates in the tariff law were agreed to. 

It is a big job to rewrite a tariff bill. The present law contained 
more than 17,000 individual ttems, and each one of those items must 
be given the attention of the members of the committee who are respon- 
sible for that schedule. In order that the full committee may be 
employed, it is the practice to divide up the membership of that com- 
mittee into subcommittees of at least three, having in charge special 
schedules. I was a member of the subcommittee preparing the schedule 
on the products of the mines—metals and minerals—and coming from 
the State of Colorado, a State vitally interested in these matters, I 
deemed. it a great privilege to have an opportunity to pass upon the 
rates that it was possible for the committee to secure in order to 
determine what would be a proper protective rates upon these products. 

Before we began this work, however, as you all know, general hear- 
ings were held, at which all those interested were notified they would 
have an opportunity to appear before the committee and give them any 
and all information which they might be able to give regarding the 
necessity for protection upon their various industries. These hearings 
occupied more than six weeks. Every opportunity was given them to 
appear and be heard. Many appeared, and when it was apparent or 
evident that there were no longer any applicants to be heard, these 
hearings were closed, and we started with the consideration of the bill. 
I will say, however, that this was not an ironclad rule, and the fact 
that the hearings bad been closed did not prevent people who were 
interested from coming before the membership of these subcommittees 
and presenting their applications for rates of protection upon their 
industries. So that while these subcommittees were engaged for more 
than four months in preparing the rates on these products, during all 
that time, except during the last 10 days, when it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the full committee to meet and go over carefully the reports 
of the various subeommittees and agree upon the rates submitted, the 
committee was open for these hearings. During the last 10 days, how- 
ever, we gave notice that no further hearings would be held. Even 
that was not an ironelad rule, for I think there are parties here to-day 
who had not an opportunity prior to that time to present their claim 
and who were accorded the privilege even after that date. 

It was a most difficult matter at that time to determine what rates 
would be protective on the various industries of this country. Because 
of the serious condition throughout the world by reason of the World 
War we had to secure information on and take into consideration many 
factors and in many countries. We had to secure information on what 
the cost was to produce an article in Germany, Italy, France, England. 
As an advocate of protection I was not willing to agree upon a rate 
which I did not believe would represent the difference in the cost of 
production of these articles here and abroad. That is as far as I am 
ever willing to go in the preparation of a tariff bill. It was a difficult 
matter to ascertain these costs, by reason of the depreciated value of 
currency in the various countries. In England the pound had depre- 
ciated ; not, of course, to the extent the German mark had, but had de- 
preciated, and not to the extent of the franc of France nor the lira of 
Italy. And so, not being permitted under the law to make one rate 
that was applicable to England, and another applicable to Germany 
and Italy, because our constitution prohibits our giving any favored 
nation an advantage over any other nation, you can see at once that 
it was a difficult problem indeed to say what would be a proper and 
fitting rate the world over. It required a higher rate to be a pro- 
tective rate upon France than it did on England, and upon Italy, and 
again it depended upon conditions existing in countries where the cur- 
rency had not depreciated like it had in others. Due to the fact that 
we could not sit there in the committee room and know what a proper 
rate would be without being properly advised by some authority, we 
appealed to and were helped materially by the Tariff Commission. I 
have only words of praise for the Tariff Commission of the United 
States. They were liberal enough in giving us information when re- 
quested, but never at any time did they suggest a rate which the 
committee should adopt. They regarded that as not the province of 
the commission, and we agreed with them in that, but it was the 
province of the commission, however, to give to the committee informa- 
tion it was necessary for us to have in order to enable us to make the 
proper rates. They had not been in operation long at that time and 
often were not prepared to furnish complete data, and in order to ob- 
tain information they had to send their experts into these different 
countries to ascertain the cost of labor and price paid for material in 
England, and the price paid for labor and material in France and 
Germany and the other nations, and the very hardest work was the 
determination from all the data obtained what a reasonable and pro- 
tective rate should be. To determine the cost here the committee re- 
quired all applicants for protection for their industries to furnish the 
committee sworn statements as to the cost of manufacture here. 

Now, as a member of the Ways and Means Committee, I was very 
strongly in favor of basing the tariff upon the American valuation. 
That was true, because I knew we could arrive at a rate which would 
bring protection, whereas if based on foreign valuation the rate that 
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would be protective against England would not be protective against 
France, and the rate that would be protective against France would not 
be against Germany and Italy and the other nations, and I felt that the 
only way to arrive at a rate that would give just protection to the in- 
dustries here was to base that rate upon the American valuation, and 
I want to say right here that in the preparation of that bill the only 
opposition that came to that committee was from the importers of this 
country. They opposed it because they were interested in getting goods 
shipped into this country at as cheap a rate as possible so that they 
could have a larger amount of profits in the goods which they imported 
to compete with our homemade goods. But this opinion was not agreed 
to by the Senate, and in consequence was not adopted. The provision 
was adopted that if a rate was found to be too small, under the 
flexible provision or clause of the tariff act the President was given 
the authority to raise that rate. As suggested by Mr. Hagenbarth 
here this morning—and I believe his statement was true—there was not 
a thought in the minds of the Members of the House and Senate that 
if the prerogative of the President should be used it would not be used 
in any case to lower the rate; but, on account of conditions existing in 
this country and in other countries where it had been found impossible 
to determine just what would be a protective rate, it was thought that 
we should under the terms of the flexible provision of the tariff law 
have authority, upon the recommendation of the Tariff Commission, to 
raise these rates should they be found inexpedient to meet the require- 
ments as to full protection. 

I recognize, as we all do, that to have the tariff question continually 
agitated and at different times coming up affects business, and unless 
there is a settlement of that question business will not be as stable as 
it would be without it. I am free to state that with all the information 
I have, there was no fear upon the part of the Members of the Senate 
or the House that the flexible provision of the tariff act would be exer- 
cised by the Tariff Commission or the President in any way to reduce 
the rates established upon the farm products or the cattle, mineral, or 
wool interest of this country, because all Members of Congress were 
fully advised with reference to the necessity for these rates, and it was 
not thought that there would be any effort to lower these rates. We 
had full information before our committee regarding the necessity for a 
protective tariff in the South, because their able representative, Mr. 
Kirby, president of the Southern Tariff Association, was before our 
committee and gave us full information with reference to the serious 
conditions surrounding agriculture in that great country, and the neces- 
sity for protection for them. 

We were not left in the dark with reference to the necessity for a 
protective tariff for agriculture, livestock, cattle, or any commodity or 
industry. Nor were we in the dark with reference to the necessity for 
a protective tariff required for the woolgrowers and wool industry, 
because the woolgrowers of Utah, Idaho, and any number of the others 
were before us and submitted data to show us the cost of production 
here, and then we had before us the cost of production in Australia and 
other countries which produced wool. Of course, there was a disagree- 
ment upon the part of some of the members of the committee, inter- 
ested, of course, in the manufacturing industries, and we had objection 
from them to the rate which was agreed upon. I can net understand 
the necessity for a hearing or examination to determine whether or not 
it was necessary to reduce these rates. I feel that it was a wise clause, 
simply because of the things I have related. I was not in favor of it 
in the beginning, but I saw where it might redound to our interest, 

We are all selfish regarding the tariff. I can’t explain that, perhaps, 
without giving some of the inside information, but I have censured them 
in public for the position which they took. That was the representa- 
tives of the Eastern States, interested especially in the manufacturing 
business. They were most insistent upon securing a proper rate of 
protection upon the articles which they manufactured. I went with 
them just as far as I thought necessary, belieying and hoping that they 
would take a broad view when it came to granting to the West and the 
agricultural interests the same protection they asked for their interests. 
I regret to say, however, that after they had obtained favorable con- 
sideration from the committee in granting to them their protection we 
found them objecting when we asked for protection on the products of 
the farm and on the products of the cattle industry and of the wool 
industry and of the mines. No stronger evidence would be required 
than that some of them voted against the emergency bill when it came 
up for consideration. Some of them so far failed to take a broad view 
of this question that they even voted against the permanent tariff bill 
upon this proposition. But how much better, my friends, would it have 
been for them to pay a slight excess of cost for what their consumers 
ate and wore, rather than that they should be idle. 

At the time they were operating under the Underwood bill, before the 
preparation of the present tariff measure, what was the condition of the 
consumers of these factories in the East? They were idle. More than 
6,000 laborers were unemployed at that time because the factories were 
shutdown and there was no work for them to do. I thought surely 


if we gave them a tariff bill that would reopen their factories, make a 
market for their products, and they were put to work with a full shift 
of 12 to 24 hours, thus making it necessary to bring into productive 
employment all these idle men, surely they would be willing to allow 
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these producers of the raw materials of the West a protective tariff and 
pay a few cents more, perhaps, for their raw materials in order that they 
might be profited in being thus employed, especially when that few cents 
more just made up to the producers of the West some of the benefits 
that these eastern manufacturers had reaped from the principle of pro- 
tection during the ages and which had made them a prosperous portion 
of the United States. We had a hard time, gentlemen, to convince many 
of them of the justice of this contention. 

With all that we were able to obtain for the products of the farms 
and the livestock and wool industries, the agricultural conditions are 
anything but favorable at this time. They need something to bring 
them out of the unfavorable condition now prevalent. The present 
administration, in my judgment, has done everything that sound logic 
will permit, yet the conditions obtain. Low prices still prevail. What 
can be done to lift them out of this dilemma? If any man or any 
group of men can conceive a sound and feasible plan by which their 
condition can be remedied, I know the spirit of the United States 
Congress and its Members, and I know that they will take up that 
proposition, and if it is sane and sound logie it will be enacted and 
relief will come. 

Mr. Harding made the suggestion that we could not tell what the 
present condition is. It is confusion and chaos, I for one am firmly 
convinced that the chief cause of the troubles of the agricultural in- 
terests to-day are that just after and during the war we had and 
enjoyed prosperous times. We had had a great inflation in prices. 
everybody had and was spending money, and everybody was contracting 
additional obligations and making additional investments. It was easy 
to go to a local bank and secure a loan, and that condition was run- 
ning rampant, until out of the clear sky in the summer of 1920, just 
when the crops had been matured and no part of them had been mar- 
keted, there came an order from the Federal reserve bank to its mem- 
ber banks to the effect that no further extension of time on loans 
would be granted; that the time for deflation had come and that they 
must call on their creditors to deflate and to pay their obligations to the 
local banks. 

What was the result? The farmer had only just matured his crops. 
These crops had been raised on war-time rates of pay to labor and 
war-time prices for materials, and at the highest cost for labor ever 
known in Amerigan history. They were called upon to pay their local 
obligations, and the result was that they must hurl their crops into 
the open market, because they had no other means of paying their 
obligations. This caused the markets to break, and they were forced 
to sell their products for a price that was below the cost of production. 
What did it do to the cattle industry? The cattleman was called upon 
to liquidate his indebtedness to the local banker, and he had no means 
of paying except by marketing his cattle, and this flood of cattle upon 
the market—what effect, gentlemen, did this haye? We all know. It 
could have none other than to glut the market and reduce the price 
to a point far below the cost of production. He had to sell because he 
had to pay, and when he sold at this loss it left him in a bad condition. 
All you cattlemen know the result. The Government has recognized 
this, and in its effort to aid has organized the War Finance Corporation 
to refinance the cattleman, which has been some relief. The Federal 
Farm Loan Board was given additional appropriations to further aid 
the farmers, and still the condition of agriculture in this country is 
not what it should be. I am gratified to know that under the present 
tariff the mining ihdustries at last are showing great activity. 

I don’t want to further tire your patience, but I do want to say how 
pleased I am with the progress this organization has made and I am 
predicting that your deliberations here will be of much benefit to the 
great western country. I thank you. 


LETTER OF JOHN T. ORR IN DEFENSE OF NATHAN ADAMS 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by printing a letter from John 
T. Orr, president of the Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Association 
with reference to remarks that I made on the floor, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, in December last I made a speech 
in the House in which I offered some Criticism of Nathan Adams 
because of a purported interview which was published in the 
Dallas News. 

My colleague, Hon. Harron W. SumNers, who represents the 
Dallas district, has received a communication from John T. 
Orr, president of the Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Association, 
in which he makes certain denials and comments both in regard 
to the alleged interview and in reference to work done by Mr. 
Adams in behalf of agriculture. 

Every man is entitled to his day in court. Both sides of any 
matter should be heard. I think it but fair, therefore, that this 
explanation should be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be printed in the Recor of this 
date. 
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The letter is as follows: 
COOPERATIVE COTTON MARKETING 


Texas FARM BUREAU COTTON ASSOCIATION (INc.), 
Dallas, Tes., March 15, 1928. 
Hon. HATTON W. SUMNERS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Hatton: There has recently been extensively circulated in 
Texas, under congressional frank, a speech of the Hon. Marvin JONES, 
of Amarillo, delivered in the House of Representatives on Wednesday, 
December 7, 1927, wherein he attacks the reputation, intelligence, and 
sincerity of Nathan Adams, president of the American Exchange 
National Bank of Dallas. 

I can take this occasion to remind you that Mr. Adams is a man 
of state-wide and national reputation for his understanding of and 
interest in the business and problems of the cotton farmer. As the 
president of the largest organization of cotton growers in the United 
States, and believing that I have some knowledge of the cotton farmers’ 
problems myself, I distinctively resent, on behalf of the cotton farmers 
of this State, Mr. Jongs’s attack and denunciation of our good friend 
Mr. Adams. Were there any justification for such an assault there 
would be no occasion for this letter; but since the entire speech is 
based upon a statement which Mr. Adams did not make, and since a 
denial of it by him was given wide publicity, there was, in my judgment, 
no such justification. 

What Mr. Adams really did say was that the danger to cotton 
farmers in the immediate future was that with cotton selling at more 
than 20 cents a pound they would consider cotton a more profitable 
crop than other crops, and, therefore, might increase their acreage and 
consequent yield to the point where they would themselves destroy 
their own future prosperity by reducing the total value of the crop. 
In consequence, he said, of increasing their cotton acreage they would 
reduce their acreage in food and feed crops, and therefore, with the 
small cash Income from the sale of cotton, they would be required to 
purchase high-priced feed, and thereby injure themselves in both 
ways. Every successful farmer knows that this statement is sound 
and this advice is wise and constructive. The hope for good cotton 
prices is that the production of cotton should be kept within the 
limits of the world’s needs, and that whatever we may grow of other 
products after we have supplied the world’s need for cotton, simply 
adds to the total value of the products produced by the farmers during 
a given period. There is no difference of opinion among successful 
farmers and practical economists and constructive statesmen on this 
important point of agricultural practice. 

An intimate business and personal acquaintance with Mr. Adams 
covering a perlod of over 30 years, during which time I have had no 
interest or business other than that of farming, qualifies me, I think, to 
know whether or not Mr. Adams is a real friend of the farmer. For 
your information I wish to recite a few of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of Mr. Adams in aid of cotton farmers. 

In the early part of October, 1914, at the time of the great slump 
in cotton, which began with the outbreak of the World War, Mr. 
Adams and Mrs. Joseph A. Kemp, of Wichita Falls, called a meeting 
of Texas bankers at Dallas and urged the adoption of a resolution 
expressing confidence in the value of cotton, which at that time was 
selling at 5 to 7 cents a pound, with the market totally demoralized. 
There was opposition to the resolution in the association of bankers 
but it prevailed by a majority of about 20 per cent. Mr. Adams was 
not content with that activity and he immediately called upon 30 con- 
spicuous bankers in the State to join him in a signed statement in the 
form of a resolution expressing confidence in cotton and offering to 
lend money on it In generous volume and at low interest. Twenty- 
seven of the 30 bankers invited responded and the statement was 
issued. I think there is not a well-informed man in the State, or in 
the South, who does not recognize that action by Mr. Adams was 
responsible for an instant arrest of the panic in cotton and a sub- 
stantial advance in the values. 

In 1921 the cotton States’ bankers undertook to set up the Federal 
International Banking Co. to extend long-time credit to foreign buyers 
of cotton. At that time cotton was in another slump on account of 
excess production following the deflation period, and Mr. Adams and 
T. J. Caldwell took the fleld in Texas and raised the quota required 
for the Federal International Banking Co. That service and that 
institutid® contributed materially to the recovery of prices. 

In 1921 Mr. Eugene Meyer, as chairman of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, came to Texas and called upon bankers to assist in organizing 
finance corporations, particularly to save the cattle situation, and a 
great enterprise was set up in Fort Worth. Mr. Adams was conspicuous 
in raising the Dallas capital for that undertaking. 

Late in 1925 Mr. Adams foresaw the disaster to follow from an excess 
production of cotton in 1926 and communicated with a considerable 
number of banking friends in the State in an endeavor to bring about 
an organized activity which would prevent or modify such a calamity. 
It was not nntil January 14, 1926, that he succeeded in assembling a 
sufficient number of bankers and other business men to warrant pro- 
cedure, but on that date in Dallas a conference was held, as called by 
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Mr. Adams, which was attended by about 40 or 50 bankers of the State, 
and the Texas Safe Farming Association was organized with the purpose 
of maintaining the activity for a period of five years in the hope of 
establishing a system of safe farming. The first step of that organiza- 
tion was to induce country bankers and country merchants to base 
credit in 1926 upon the planting of sufficient food and feed crops to 
maintain the farm, family, and establishment. Immediately following 
the organization Mr. Adams communicated by telegraph with about 25 
or 30 of the leading bankers of the South and endeavored to bring 
about a Southwide activity to the same end, but unfortunately few 
other bankers were as farsighted as he, and no such action was taken 
as in Texas. 

All well-informed men will agree that the Texas Safe Farming Associ- 
ation was chiefly responsible for the abundant food and feed crops 
produced in Texas in 1926 and 1927, and though this activity in a 
single State could not materially affect an acreage reduction in the 
entire South, it did save many farmers who otherwise would have 
incurred losses by planting more cotton. They lost money on the cotton 
they did plant, but they did not have to buy food and feed crops. 

The same activity, in cooperation with the Texas Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, waged a campaign in 1927 for reduced cotton acreage, and the 
office of the Texas Safe Farming Association was the central agency 
for the southwide movement that year, which reduced acreage about 
12% per cent. 

Thus it may be fairly said that Mr. Adams was responsible for the 
agency which promoted recovery from the slump of 1926, and that if 
his advice had been taken by other southern bankers in 1926 there 
would have been no overproduction that year and no loss to cotton 
farmers. 

I could state other instances, but these should be sufficient to show 
that Mr. Adams is the outstanding banker of the South in his com- 
prehension of the economic factors in the production and marketing of 
cotton, and that his sympathies and energies have always been em- 
ployed for the betterment of cotton farmers. 

The time has about arrived when intelligent men on the farms, even 
if they have had a misconception of the solution of their problems and 
have been patient and long suffering, should be told the truth, however 
disagreeable it may be, rather than fed on empty words of loyalty and 
inaccurate statements, the belief in which gets them nowhere in work- 
ing out their problems. The time has also come in American agricul- 
ture when our representatives should give intelligent and constructive 
service, in a legislative way, to a solution of economic questions in- 
volving agriculture rather than fulsome lip service, which obscures, 
if not prevents, an intelligent consideration of the farmers’ great prob- 
lems, In fact, the situation of the farmer has reached the point 
where he must determine who is his real friend. For years Mr, Adams, 
in his office and in public speeches, has appealed to the bankers and 
business men of Texas for a more helpful attitude toward the farmers. 
He has preached diversification. He has championed the cause of co- 
operative marketing, and has done so without any thought or possi- 
bility of advantage to himself. He has courageously fought the battles 
of producers, even when a more moderate course would have been much 
easier, and, temporarily at least, a greater benefit to the institution 
which he heads. His work last year as president of the Texas Safe 
Farming Association, if he had never done anything else in the interest 
of the farmers, would establish him as one of the outstanding friends 
of agriculture in Texas. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN T. ORR, 
President Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Association. 


In this connection I think it is proper to insert the original 
purported interview, together with Mr. Adams’s denial of such 
interview, and which two articles are as follows: 


[From the Dallas News, August 31, 1927] 
BANKER WARNS AGAINST “ FALSE PROSPERITY ” IN WAKE OF HIGH COTTON 


Thirty-cent cotton would be potentially disastrous to Texas, was the 
warning issued Tuesday by Nathan Adams, president of the American 
Exchange National Bank. ; 

“ While prosperity looms for the farmer, he must look to the future; 
and if he holds his cotton to get 30 cents a pound, he then will be 
making a big mistake,” Mr. Adams declared. 

“A higher price than 20 cents would cause a false wave of prosperity 
and end in a spending spree that would offset the profits made on the 
1928 crop,” he says. The farmer would spend all his profits, if he has 
any after paying his 1926 debts, and would find it difficult to finance 
his 1928 crops,” he pointed out. 

“The 1927 crop of Texas will reach nearly 4,000,000 bales, it is pre- 
dicted; and to sell at 20 cents would make a nice profit in which to 
pay off outstanding debts,” Mr. Adams said. The farmer has borrowed 
less this year than in previous years, and his crop has cost less, which 
are two factors that will be in his favor. 

“Texas is no place for pessimists, and they should get out as quickly 
as possible,” Mr. Adams said. 
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Scores COTTON Market ADVICE—CONFERENCE WILL RIGHT SITUATION, 
NATHAN ADAMS Says 


k Registering a protest against the action of the Government in “ seek- 

ing to advise the agricultural interests when to sell and when not to 
sell.“ Nathan Adams, president of the American Exchange National 
Bank, Saturday said that the situation would right itself if confidence 
is held, and this is the time to show confidence while there is both 
money and credit to carry it through. 

Mr. Adams said that he was recently misquoted in the News as 
opposing 30-cent cotton. 

“I have refrained from denying the interview of some days ago in 
the Dallas News, in which one of your reporters stated that I am 
very much opposed to 30-cent cotton, and used other language in the 
interview wholly foreign to my thought,” Mr. Adams said. 


FAVORS FAIR RETURN 


“It is a well-known fact throughout the State of Texas that my 
attitude has always been friendly to cotton—tbat I have always wanted 
to see the producers of this country receive a fair return for their 
labors. I would not at this time deny the interview except for the 
fact that I have had many letters from friends of mine over the 
State expressing amazement at my attitude. I thought the sane people 
of Texas would know that I could not have said the things attributed 
to me in this interview. 

“T now want to publicly enter my protest against the action of the 
Government of the United States in seeking to advise the agricultural 
interests of this country when to sell and when not to sell. If I 
understand anything about the functioning of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Government, it is for the purpose of giving plain facts 
and that is as far as any Government agency should go, or seek to 
control the business of this country. 

“The estimate of the Agricultural Department as to the volume of 
this year’s crop is in direct contradiction to the published statement of 
the value of cotton and its need at this time. The figures of a 7,000,000- 
bale carry-over include 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 bales of very low-grade 
cotton. It must be apparent that a 4,000,000-bale carry-over is nothing 
more than insurance against a very short crop, which may occur under 
present conditions any year. 


HAVE MONEY AND CREDIT 


“The farmers of this State should not be stampeded by the action of 
the Government. The Federal reserve bank and the credit of Texas is 
behind cotton, and there is no reason for them to force the sale of 
cotton immediately after the pronouncement of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

“Tt will right itself if confidence is held supreme, and this is the 
time to show our confidence when we have both the money and the 
credit to carry it through. j 

“The cotton of this country is a part, and a very wonderful part, 
of its welfare. It is the protection of the gold reserve of this country, 
and at the present time 45 to 47 per cent of it seeks a market in foreign 
countries, and certainly no Government official has the right to dictate 
When it should be sold.” 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, the following leave of absence was 
nted— 
To pem Perry (at the request of Mr. BLAND of Virginia), in- 
definitely, on account of illness in family. 

To Mr. Lozrer (at the request of Mr. Cannon), for three days, 

on account of illness. 
PARK POLICE OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate on the bill may be concluded 
in one hour, one-half to be controlled by himself and the other 
half by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Reserving the right to object, if this re- 
quest is not granted, what will be the result? 

Mr. BLANTON. The result will be that general debate will 
extend for two hours or more. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I will not object, for I want to get at the 
Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. ZIHLMAN was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. LAGUARDIA 
in the chair. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
from Texas occupy his time, for I do not care to occupy mine. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, until very recently I have 
been under the impression that the park police force should be 
consolidated with the Capital police force, so that there should 
be but one police department in the District of Columbia; but 
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from developments that have occurred and from investigations 
that have been made by our District Committee I have come to 
a conclusion that has made me change my position diametrically 
on that subject. I believe that the park police force is the only 
real safeguard, the only real dependable police guard that the 
people of the United States have here in this Capital. We 
should never consolidate it. For the Metropolitan police is con- 
trolled not by Congress but by the Commissioners of the District. 

I asked the District Committee to lay the bill aside that I had 
before it, and which at one time last session it was voted out 
5 I have asked the committee to lay it aside and 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say that in Baltimore we have 
a park police and a metropolitan police. The park police comes 
19 85 — park board and the metropolitan police comes under 

he State. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is a different reason for keeping the 
park police force intact. The park police is the United States 
force, and it is controlled absolutely by the United States Gov- 
ernment. It is responsible alone to the United States Govern- 
ment. It is the people’s only dependable protection here in this 
city in case certain emergencies should arise. 

The longer I stay here in Washington and the more I study 
our Constitution the more I am impressed with the fact that 
our forefathers were men of great wisdom when they wrote 
that Constitution. They were farsighted men. They looked 
far into the future. They knew what was good for the people 
of this Nation. Do not you ever agree to obliterate your park 
police. Keep it intact. 

I have come to the conclusion that it is absolutely necessary 
to have a White House police separate and distinct and intact. 
I have come to the conclusion that it is a good thing to have a 
Capitol police that is responsible to the Congress only for the 
protection of the people’s Capitol Building. Never again will 
I make a proposal to consolidate the forces. There is some- 
thing more important than economy and that is the dependable 
protection of the people and the people's property of this Gov- 
ernment. Therefore I am in favor of this bill and I want to 
see it passed. 

I want to see an adequate salary paid the park policemen, 
commensurate with the other policemen. If we had a force of 
Metropolitan police, all of whom were honest and dependable, 
I would be in favor of raising their salaries; but until we clean 
them up I ask you men not to raise their salaries one dollar. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman tell us how to 
“clean them up?” 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall do that later, not in these 30 
minutes. Let me tell you what happened. Last fall I went to 
a number of men both in the House and the Senate and asked 
them what would be a proper raise for the policemen. All of 
them agreed that it should not be over $300. I was told by a 
Senator who is very active on such matters that if a bill ever 
went to the Senate carrying over $300 he was going to do his 
best to kill it. 

I thought then and I still believe that the great majority of 
our 1,348 policemen here are honest men who want to do the 
right thing and would do the right thing if they could, but 
there is an awful rottenness at the head of the department that 
must be cleaned up, for it demoralizes the whole force. As soon 
as this Congress met, believing that practically all of the force 
were honest and deserving men, I introduced a bill to pay them 
a raise of $300. I found that that met with the approyal of a 
great many men in the House and the Senate. That bill went 
before the committee, and to my surprise the superintendent of 
the police sent his main adjutant, Inspector Pratt, and the fire 
department came in the person of its chief, Mr. Watson, and 
they asked that they should have a $1,000 raise each and that 
subordinate officers should have raises in proportion. We told 
them distinctly that if they insisted on such a bill it would mean 
no raise for any of them. They got the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. ZIHLMAN] to introduce their bill for them giving 
them thousand-dollar raises and on down in proportion. When 
that bill came up in committee we told them that if they asked 
for more than $300 they would never get it passed, but they 
insisted and the bill was reported out granting them $500 raises 
and from that on down. That bill was reported here to this 
House and is on the calendar. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. SCHAFER] asked the chairman of the committee when that 
bill was going to be called up. I will tell him. It will not be 
called up at all. The chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, Mr. Martin B. Mappen, of Illinois, who protects the 
people’s Treasury, said that that bill shall not pass. The leaders 
here in this House said that it shall not pass, and the leaders 
in the Senate have said that it shall not pass. My friend from 
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Wisconsin will find that it will die here in a pigeonhole in this 
Congress and will not became a law. They have been too greedy, 
they have asked for too much. Does that answer my friend? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I do not agree that any set of leaders in 
this Congress controls 435 Representatives of the people, and 
I have hopes that in the future 

Mr. BLANTON. Wait; I want to answer the first part of 
that statement, and I do not yield any further. When the 
gentleman has been here as long as I haye been he will find 
out that the leaders of this Congress do run the Congress. 
If he has not found that out yet, he has not learned his first 
lesson, The leaders of the Congress do control the other 400 
men. Whatever the leaders on this side and the leaders on my 
side say is done here in the House of Representatives, and you 
will never override them if you stay here a hundred years. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Provided they are right. 

Mr. BLANTON. And they run things whether they are 
right or wrong, and they are going to continue to run things 
whether they are right or wrong. They are wrong most of 
the time, but they run things just the same. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Are they wrong in the policemen’s salary 
increase bill? I see that the gentleman from Texas is with 
them now. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am with them against these high raises, 
when some crooked policemen will get it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Let us bring the bill on the floor and make 
it a flat 8300 raise all through. 

Mr. BLANTON. They are not going to permit that bill now 
to come up. Whenever the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Tsonx] and the distinguished Speaker, from Ohio, who was 
nominated recently for the Presidency by my friend from 
Wisconsin, tell the chairman of the District of Columbia that 
he can not do anything, he does not do it, because he obeys 
orders. He would not be the chairman if he did not. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. SCHAFER. I suggest, if the gentleman will yield, and 
the gentleman really is in favor of raising the salaries of police- 
men, that he should not give aid and comfort to a certain clique 
that he says controls legislation here and the 435 Representatives 
of the people. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are about 150 of the rottenest police- 
men on God's earth in this department. Of the 1,348, there are 
at least 150 who are rotten to the core. I shall never agree to 
vote a single dollar of increased salary to one of them until they 
clean that department up and get the rottenness out of it. These 
150 rotten policemen should be fired. Then I shall help them 
get their salary raises; but I am against any raise in salary 
going to a department that is rotten from the top down to the 
extent of at least 150 policemen. They have cut themselves off 
from their own clabber, so to speak. They have cut themselves 
off from their own raise by asking for too much and on haying 
and harboring rottenness in their department. 

I say this about my friend Colonel Grant. I am with Colonel 
Grant. He is an honest man and a splendid official. I have 
watched him here, and I have checked up his department, and 
he is as straight as a die. 

I am with him in all his honest endeavors to protect this 
Capital for the people. I want to say to him that I am going 
to help him with his park police. I am going to help him 
maintain them intact. I am going to be with him all the way 
down the line. He can depend upon me as one member of the 
District Committee to help him to carry out every single one of 
his ambitions to make this the greatest Capital in existence. 
Applause. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas reserves the 
balance of his time. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, I favor the pending bill, notwithstanding the fact 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] is also in favor 
of it. [Laughter.] I think it is a meritorious measure but 
not on the same grounds advanced by the gentleman from 
Texas. I agree with him that the park police are a fine body 
of men and an efficient organization. The Metropolitan police 
force are also a fine body of men and an efficient organization. 
Of course, in both organizations there may be a few exceptions. 
We have heard some of the good points of the park police 
discussed here. Now, let us reflect on some of the good points 


in favor of the Metropolitan police. We remember not many 
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months ag when we had those assaults upon white women in 
the Capitol Grounds, Although the crimes were committed in 
the Capitol Grounds it was not the park police but the Metro- 
politan police who did the detective work that brought the 
criminal to the electric chair. That was the Jackson case, 
Lieutenant Davis, of the fifth precinct of the Metropolitan 
police force did some exceptional detective work in that case. 

Mr. BLANTON. That man Jackson is still alive to-day, 
unhanged and unelectrocuted, while a murderer over here in 
Alexandria, Va., who committed his crime long afterwards, 
rei executed within three months after he killed his 

ctim. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Wel, the fact that Jackson has not been 
sent to the electric chair up to the present time can not be 
laid at the door of the police department or any member of 
the police department. They did a wonderful piece of de- 
teetive work and apprehended the criminal who confessed and 
was found guilty by a jury of his peers. The fact that Jackson 
has not been electrocuted up to this time is not an argument 
against the Metropolitan police. 

Mr. BLANTON. An employee of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
was the cause of that man being arrested and caught, and he 
got a big reward for it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman does not give all the facts 
in the case. Having been around the fifth precinct at the time 
the Metropolitan police were trailing Jackson, I have some 
knowledge of exceptional police work which was required to 
apprehend and convict the criminal. 

Mr. BLANTON. What was the gentleman doing around the 
fifth precinct? I protest. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for three additional minutes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will tell the gentlemen that while I was 
very busy in my office in the House Office Building a sneak 
thief came in and took my pocketbook from a coat hanging on 
a clothes tree. I had my suspicions as to who the gentleman 
was who took it, and therefore I had gone down to No. 5 pre- 
cinct to make the rounds of the places where sneak thieves 
usually hang out, in order to identify him. I therefore had an 
opportunity to see what was being done in the Jackson case. 
I will also say to the gentleman that I have been around this 
District many nights, and I have been able to find many more 
than two policemen on the beat. It might be well if a certain 
Member of this House, in view of statements as to finding only 
two policemen on an extended night tour of the district, would 
introduce a bill to furnish each Metropolitan police with a 
hurdy-gurdy machine with a record which would announce, 
Here comes a Metropolitan policeman,” so that all the crooks, 
bootleggers, and some Members of Congress may hear and 
know where the police may be. Perhaps a cowbell such as is 
placed on Texas steers may be better than a hurdy-gurdy 
machine. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. We will forgive the gentleman this time, 
but he had better not go down there any more. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. I sincerely hope that this House will have 
the opportunity to consider the bill to raise the salaries of the 
Metropolitan police force. I think the gentleman from Texas 
stretched the point when he stated that about 150 members of 
the Metropolitan police force are rotten. I do not agree with 
him for one moment on that. Generally speaking, they are a 
fine class of honest, efficient men. Of course, there may be a few 
exceptions. I believe that all working men, whether they work 
in the factory or on the farm or in the Government service, 
should receive a living wage. We know that the cost of living 
and the cost of rent in Washington is much higher than in any 
other part of the country. We should pay the members of 
the Metropolitan police force higher salaries than they are 
now receiving, so that they can properly care for their families 
and educate their children. I believe in the enforcement of all 
law without fear or favor. 

The people of the congressional district which I have the 
honor to represent yoted overwhelmingly or about 7 to 1 in 
favor of modification of the Volstead Act to permit 23% per cent 
beer by weight. 

We who favor modification of this act do not for one moment 
desire a lax enforcement of the present law. We well know 
that strict enforcement without fear or favor will bring new 
recruits to the ranks of those who favor modification. The 
crooks and bootleggers do not favor modification because they 
well know that it would interfere with their outlaw business 
and enormous profits. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself three minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, a number of prominent citizens came to me 
as a member of the District Committee, and said that the 
1,348 policemen were in three shifts and that there should be a 
late night shift doing duty on the streets. They asked me 
to go with them to see exactly how very few policemen were 
on the shift after midnight. They claimed that it was the 
physical presence of policemen on the streets where they could 
be seen that largely deters crime. I would not listen to them 
for a long time, but they insisted. They said that Congress 
was paying $9,000,000 of the Government’s money out of the 
Treasury each year on expenses of the District, a part of which 
went to these night policemen, and that it was in the interest 
of the people of the United States Government for us to see 
whether these policemen were earning their salaries and doing 
night duty. 

So that struck me forcibly when they said the people of the 
United States were paying for something they were not getting, 
so I agreed to go. But I made the trip by myself. I got in 
my car at a quarter of 1, and I did drive 40 miles. I drove 
from the Key Bridge on the Potomac at the foot of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, all the way up Pennsylvania Avenue past the 
White House, the Treasury, the Capitol, and the Library, to 
the Anacostia Bridge. There was not a single policeman in 
sight, not one. 

I drove all the way up F Street and there was not one on 
F Street; I drove all the way down G Street and there was 
not a single one on G Street. I drove all the way out Four- 
teenth Street and there was not a single policeman on Four- 
teenth Street, not one; and I did not find any in that 40 miles 
between 12.45 up until after 2 o'clock a. m. except two. There 
were but two policemen visible to the eye in Washington, and 
they were near Seventh and Florida Avenue. I stopped and 
reported this fact to several stations. I stopped at stations 
No. 1, and No. 3, and No. 6. I asked them where their night 
force was and they told me they were on the streets, I said 
to the officer in charge at No. 3, “If you will send one of your 
officers with me now and you can show me five policemen on 
the streets of Washington within the next hour I will pay you 
$100 in cash,” but they would not accept my proposition and 
would not send one. 

I waited for about four nights and again I got in my car at a 
quarter of 1 and I made the same identical drive that I had 
made before and on the identical streets I had covered before 
I counted 76 policemen, 76 in making the same drive upon 
which I had formerly found only 2. I found out that since 
my first trip they had put on two extra night inspectors to 
force night policemen to serve. So you see I did accomplish 
something, by using my time at night when the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER] was asleep, in behalf of the 
people of Wisconsin and the rest of the United States, who 
pay a part of this expense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is rec- 
ognized for 14 minutes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I wish to call the attention of the House to what I 
consider a very peculiar police situation in the District. There 
are 12 police systems here with a total of 2.206 policemen. I 
do not know of a city in this country of comparable size that 
has so large a number of policemen as does the District of 
Columbia. We have 1,285 regular policemen; added to that 
number are 68 crossing policemen, who are paid by the street- 
car companies. In addition there are 23 guards at the jail, 
9 at the District Building, and 35 guards and bailiffs with the 
different courts in Washington. Of the 1,285 regular policemen 
in Washington, 23 of them are women, and it is urged in 
a pending bill that we increase the number of policewomen until 
the total reaches 67. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Counting the crossing policemen, there are 
exactly 1,348. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is exactly what I said, only I have 
divided them and you have lumped them. In addition to the 
ones already mentioned who are under District authorities 
there are 68 park policemen. They are under Colonel Grant, 
of the United States Army. Added to these are 302 guards 
or quasi policemen in various buildings in Washington. In 
fact, all of the buildings in Washington, except the Treasury, 
Veterans’ Bureau, and Agricultural Department are in charge 
of these guards or police under Colonel Grant. In the Agri- 
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cultural Buildings and grounds there are 79 policemen or 
guards. In the Veterans’ Bureau there are 30, and in the 
Treasury there are 89. There are 29 policemen in the Library 
of Congress. There are 9 in the National Gallery of Arts, 64 
in the Museum, 73 in the Capitol, 39 in the White House, and 
10 in the Zoological Gardens. All police total 2,206, and this 
total does not include 40 guards at the Work House and 27 
i ue . because these institutions are outside the 

Strict. 

The District has more policemen than the city of Baltimore, 
a city with almost twice its population. There are 1,887 in 
Baltimore. There are more policemen in Washington than the 
entire clerical staff of the Navy. There are almost twice as 
many policemen here as the entire clerical staff of the Post 
Office Department, and we have approximately as many police- 
men here as the entire clerical staff of the War Department. _ 

Now, then, what is going to happen if this bill passes raising 
the salary of the park police to the salary of the Metropolitan 
police? Another bill will immediately follow to raise the sala- 
ries of all of the rest of the various police departments in Wash- 
ington. The chairman of the Appropriations Committee told me 
to-day that there are only two cities in the entire country that 
pay their policemen as much as they are paid in Washington, 
and those two cities are New York and Chicago, and the amount 
paid here is approximately as much as the amount paid in those 
cities. 

If it is the will of this House that these men's salaries be 
raised, well and good; however, I want you to know the 
amount that is paid them now, which seems to me adequate. 
The lowest ranking privates receive now $1,700; the next class, 
$1,800; and the next class, $2,000; a sergeant receives $2,300; a 
first sergeant, $2,400; lieutenants, $2,700; and captains, $3,000; 
and it is proposed in this bill to increase these salaries to larger 
amounts. All of us have an interest in this matter, for our dis- 
hay pay an important part in the cost of District administra- 

on. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield just a moment? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. What is the occasion of the large num- 
ber of police at the Department of Agriculture, the Veterans’ 
Bureau Building, and the Library? 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman will have to ask some one 
other than me. I can not answer. They were here when I 
arrived. However, all Government buildings here are equally 
well filled with police. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman is a member of the commit- 
tee that appropriates the money for this purpose, and there is 
no law compelling the Committee on Appropriations to appro- 
priate for these men. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am not responsible for it. In fact, I have 
protested on several occasions, and I am now protesting. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Rank ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself three min- 
utes. i 
This bill affects 70 men. It will cost the Government $6,400 
per year. Up until last year the park police were on a parity 
with the members of the Metropolitan police force because 
the members of the Metropolitan police force, while they re- 
ceived approximately $100 more in salary, were compelled to 
buy their own uniforms. 

Last year the committee passed a bill providing free uni- 
forms so that the members of the Metropolitan police force now 
receive a little less than $100 more than the members of the 
park police and this bill simply attempts to equalize the sal- 
aries. It only affects 70 men and the total cost to put these 
two forces on an equal basis is $6,400. 

As to the number of policemen and guards in the city and 
in the various departments, that is a matter entirely in the 
discretion and judgment and wisdom of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of which committee the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Cottrys] is a member. The District of Columbia Commit- 
tee has endeavored to legislate so as to authorize a sufficient 
number of men fo safeguard the lives of the citizens and the 
property of the Government here. None of these laws which 
are permissive in their nature compels the Committee on Appro- 
priations to appropriate for them, but this bill, which is a Sen- 
ate bill, is a just measure and the committee feels it should be 
passed. 

In reference to the statement made by the gentleman from 
Texas regarding the police and firemen pay bill, which is on 
the calendar and to which considerable opposition has devel- 
oped, I would say that the increases to the members of the fire 
and police departments range from $500 to the chief of the fire 
department, and the major and superintendent ‘of police—down 
to $300 for all other members of the force, and while the aggre- 
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gate cost of the increases amount to a very large sum This inequality in pay naturally puts the office of public buildings and 


$660,000—at the same time, this is less than $10,000 over the 
increases provided in the bill proposed by the gentleman from 
Texas, and my understanding is that the opposition to this bill 
on the part of some of the Members of the House is not because 
of the increase of $500 to the chiefs, but to the very large sum 
involved in this legislation. 

I wish to insert herewith a copy of the report on the park 
police bill now pending, for the information of the Members of 
the House. 

(Report to accompany S. 1628) 

The Committee on the District of Columbia, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1628) relating to the office of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital, baving considered the same, report 
favorably thereon with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

This bill has passed the Senate, and the Committee on the District of 
Columbia of the United States Senate made a very full report thereon, 
a copy of which is hereto appended and made a part of this report. 
$ [Senate Report No. 261, Seventieth Congress, first session] 

By act of May 27, 1924 (48 Stat. L. 175), the rates of pay of mem- 
bers of the United States park police force were set at and still are $100 
per annum less than the salaries paid members of the Metropolitan 
police force of the District of Columbia. The duties and obligations of 
members of the two forces are practically identical, the jurisdiction of 
the park police force, however, being limited to Government reservations 
witbin the District of Columbia. 

The present distinction in rates of pay, resulting in a lower scale for 
the park police, was made solely because members of that force in the 
past have been and now are furnished with uniforms at Government 
expense, while previous to May 25, 1926, the members of the Metro- 
politan police force were obliged to purchase uniforms and other equip- 
ment from their own personal funds. Therefore, it was considered that 
a somewhat lower salary schedule for members of the park police equal- 
ized their pay with that of the Metropolitan police. 

However, on the date last mentioned, the President signed the bill 
(H. R. 3807, 44 Stat. 685), making allowance from District funds for 
supplying uniforms to members of the Metropolitan police force. This 
resulted in destroying the equalitf of actual compensation previously 
existing as between members of the two forces. 

The effect of the present bill, if enacted, will be to simply restore the 
parity of pay. Present salaries of members of the park police force 
range from $1,700 per annum for class 1 privates to $2,700 for Heu- 
tenant. 

The bill will not, increase the salaries of the Metropolitan police of the 
District of Columbia, but applies only to the less than 70 members of 
the park police force, and will involve an annual increase of appropria- 
tion of only approximately $6,400. 

A similar bill was approved by the Bureau of the Budget in 1926, and 
passed the Senate, but lack of time before final adjournment prevented 
passage by the House and enactment into law. 

Appended hereto and made a part of this report is letter of Col. 
U. S. Grant 3d, Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the 
National Capital, fully explanatory of the need and purpose of the 
proposed legislation. 


PuBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC PARKS OF THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL, 
Washington, D. C., February $, 1928. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Chairman District of Columbia Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Complying with the request of the clerk of your 
committee, the following statement is submitted in confirmation of my 
verbal statement as to the desirability of equalizing the pay of the park 
police with that now received by the Metropolitan police of the District 
of Columbia in similar or corresponding grades. Congress did so equal- 
ize the salaries of the two forces by the act approved May 27, 1924 
(Public, 148, 68th Cong.), prescribing definitely in separate paragraphs 
of the act the salaries that were to be paid for each force in each grade. 

The reason for this segregation of the two forces in the act was the 
fact that the park police were then receiving their uniforms at Govern- 
ment expense and the salaries were fixed at $100 less per annum than 
the salaries of the corresponding grades in the Metropolitan police 
force, the latter being required to furnish their uniforms at their own 
expense. The records of this office showed that the average per annum 
cost to the Government of uniforms and personal equipment was a little 
over $94. 

Subsequently by the act approved May 25, 1926 (Public, No. 282, 
69th Cong.), the remuneration of the Metropolitan police was increased 
to provide uniforms at Government expense. No corresponding increase 
was provided for the park police, so that the members of the latter force 
now receive $100 a year less than the same grades in the Metropolitan 
police 


public parks at a disadvantage in securing suitable personnel for police 
duty, and creates an understandable dissatisfaction in the minds of the 
park police, particularly as the duties of the latter are somewhat more 
severe than those of the Metropolitan police, in so far as the small size 
of the force does not permit of an equal number of days off. 

While the duties of the two forces ara sufficiently different in char- 
acter to appeal to different personal tastes, they are of equal importance 
to the public and comprise equivalent risks and rather more exposure to 
the elements on the part of the park police. 

As the park police are handling holiday crowds or a public intent 
upon recreation and relaxation, more tact and good judgment is requi- 
site on the part of the police charged with enforcing the park regula- 
tions than is required on the part of the average policeman handling 
the public on the streets of the city. In spite of this the park police 
are frequently called upon to handle disorderly persons and crowds, as 
well as very large numbers of people, larger than can be assembled in 
close proximity on any street, on the occasions of ceremonies and 
popular sports. When the emergency does arise in which a park police- 
man has to resort to force and violent measures it usually comes in 
fairly isolated places in which he can not obtain help or the moral 
support of any number of passing persons. Moreover, the long periods 
of night duty in isolated and lonely parts of the larger parks, such as 
Rock Creek and Potomac Parks, in winter time constitute a more 
monotonous duty than on a city beat where the patrolman has the 
advantage of a certain amount of social intercourse with friendly resi- 
dents and the public, as well as an occasional opportunity to secure 
shelter against the elements, The following tabulated statement indi- 
cates pretty well the scope of the services rendered by the park police 
during the last fiscal year: 


Total arrests RON 1, 144 
Number of cases dismissed_._..___-_-~_ 20 
Total fines imposed—— i 561. 50 
Total® TOLDOS S — $2, 247. 00 
Stolen automobiles recovered_..__.-_~_ 38 
Sick or injured sent home or to hospital 151 
Automobile accidents reported 437 
Lost children returned to parents 16 


It is noteworthy that dividing the total number of arrests by the 
number of privates of the park police, the average number of arrests by 
each would be about 21. This sufficiently shows the value of such 
police protection to Government property and to the public. That this 
average is not raised by any unnecessary arrests and that the park 
police has been unexpectedly successful in carrying out the policy of 
this office to secure enforcement of the regulations without recourse to 
arrests except when absolutely necessary, is sufficiently shown by the 
fact that for two years more than 98 per cent of the arrests made by 
them have been followed by conviction in the courts or by practical 
admission of guilt on the part of the accused by forfeiture of the col- 
lateral put up for appearance in court. 

In conclusion it is pointed out that S. 1628 provides for equalizing 
the salaries of the two police forces, so as to do away with the neces- 
sity in the future for such legislation for each, should the pay of either 
be increased again. The aggregate increase in the annual appropriation 
involved by the passage of this act at the present time is only $6,400. 
Similar legislation introduced last year and reported favorably by your 
committee received the approval of the President through the Director 
of the Budget. 

Very respectfully, 
U. S. Grant, 3d, Director. 


J ask for the reading of the bill, Mr. Chairman. 

The Clerk rend the bill for amendment. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House, without 
amendment, with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. LAGUARDIA, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee, haying had under consideration the bill 
(S. 1628) relating to the Office of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks in the National Capital, had directed him to report the 
same back to the House without amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, it is now expected that the legis- 
lative appropriation bill will be brought in to-morrow and 
that general debate will be started on that bill immediately. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. GARNER. of Texas. Let me ask the gentleman from 
New York a question, if I may. When does the gentleman 
expect us to consider legislation with respect to Muscle Shoals, 
if at all, during this session of Congress? The reason I ask 
the gentleman the question now is that I recall that the gentle- 
man from New York stated during the last Congress that 
unless something was done with Muscle Shoals he was going 
to take it upon himself to at least try to have some legislation 
enacted. A bill has now passed the Senate and has been re- 
ported by the Committee on Military Affairs and is now pend- 
ing before the Committee on Rules. I have seen this afternoor 
what purported to be a list of preferred rules. There are four 
of them, and none of them is with respect to Muscle Shoals. 
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I would like to ask the gentleman, and I think he ought to tell | 


the House and the country, whether he intends to have that 
legislation considered. g 

Mr. SNELL. I will say to the gentleman that at the time 
that preferred rule list was given out the Muscle Shoals bill 
had not been reported to the House. That was a tentative 
program, and I do not know of any reason now why we should 
not follow it out. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Does the gentleman expect to re- 
port a rule for Muscle Shoals legislation at this session in 
sufficient time for it to be considered at this session with a 
view to putting it into law? 7 

Mr. SNELL. I was hopeful we could do something with 
respect to Muscle Shoals at this session, I will say to the gen- 
tieman, and that is all I care to say at the present time. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman is hopeful he can 
do that. The gentleman is chairman of the Rules Committee 
and ought to be able to say whether he is going to bring in 
a rule or not. 

Mr. SNELL. 
Committee. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman as chairman of 
the Rules Committee make an effort to do so—I will try to 
bring it down to the personal equation. 

Mr. SNELL. Is that all? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I would like to get an answer if 
I can. [Laughter.] I want to put the gentleman in the atti- 
tude, if I can, of saying whether he intends to carry out what 
the gentleman promised to do in the last Congress, because it 
is up to the gentleman to either shoot or give up the gun. 

Mr. SNELL. So far as the gentleman from New York is con- 
cerned, he has always been anxious to get something done with 
respect fo Muscle Shoals. The gentleman from New York is 
not in favor of Government ownership of Muscle Shoals. [Ap- 
plause.] I was hopeful some other kind of bill could be pre- 
sented to this House and that we could consider it, and I have 
not yet given up hope; but I will not say now that we will not 
consider this one. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
New York whether committee prints of the legislative bill will 
be available in the morning, or does the gentleman know about 
that? 

Mr. SNELL. I do not know. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman from New York know 
whether the conference report on the independent offices bill 
will be called up in the morning? 

Mr. SNELL. I have not heard about that. 


POEM BY MR. JOHN ALVIN GARRETT 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. "Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by including a poem written 
by Mr. John Alvin Garrett, of Rising Sun, Ind., on the sub- 
marine S—}. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The poem is as follows: 

SUBMARINE SA 
Nigh fathom twenty sunk they lie, 
Awaiting rescue or to die, 
Entrapt inside a submarine 
With death approaching on the scene; 
The crew compose their minds with dice, 
More for the pleasure than the vice. 


I do not always speak for the whole Rules 


We pass along upon our way 

To seek the pleasures of the day, 

Or rack the brain with one concern, 
To make to-day a good return 

With wealth employed to sell or buy 
While valiant men thus bravely die. 
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Condemn. a Cain by court’s decree, 

We sue the courts to set him free; 
And here we pause with sombre grin ~ 
To scan the daily bulletin 

And read the news with scarce a sigh, 
When such brave men with honor die. 
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A heavy sea does now prevail, 

A timely rescue soon must fail; 

The air consumed, they gasp for breath, 
And faint, and then succumb to death; 
And at half mast Old Glory waves 

In mourning for these valiant braves. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr, COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a resolution 
passed by the Legislature of the State of Mississippi in favor 
of the MeNary-Haugen bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following resolution passed 
by the Legislature of the State of Mississippi in favor of the 
MecNary-Haugen bill: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 15, to memorialize Congress and urge the 
Mississippi Members of Congress to pass the MeNary-Haugen farm 
bill 


SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the senate (the house concurring 
therein), That the legislature memorialize Congress and urge the Mis- 
sissippi Members of Congress to pass the MecNary-Hangen farm bill, now 
up for consideration, : 

Src. 2. That a copy of this resolution be mailed to each Member of 
Congress from Mississippi. 

Passed the senate March 12, 1928. 

Passed the house of representatives March 22, 1928. 

I, Walker Wood, secretary of state of the State of Mississippi, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 15, Legislature of the State of Missis- 
sippi of 1928, as shown by the enrolled act thereof on file in my said 
office, 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Mississippi 
this the 3d day of April, 1928. 

WALKER Woop, 
Secretary of State. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the following title was taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee, as follows: 

S. 3598. An act authorizing Dupo Bridge Co., a Missouri 
Corporation, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Carondelet, Mo.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, ‘ 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills. re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 359. An act authorizing the presentation of the iron 
gates in West Executive Avenue, between the grounds of the 
State, War, and Navy Building and the White House, to the 
Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society for the memo- 
rial gateways into the Spiegel Grove State Park: 

II. R. 8499. An act for the relief of Arthur C. Lueder; 

H. R. 10563. An act extending the provisions of the recrea- 
tional act of June 14, 1926 (44 Stat. L. 741), to former Oregou 
& California Railroad and Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands 
in the State of Oregon; 

H. R. 10884. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
carry into effect provisions of the convention between the 
United States and Great Britain to regulate the level of Lake 
of the Woods concluded on the 24th day of February, 1925,” 
approved May 22, 1926; and 

H. R. 11579, An act relating to investigation of new uses of 
cotton. 

The SPEAKER also announced his signature to enrolled bills 
and a joint resolution of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 2301. An act to create a commission to be known as the 
Commission for the Enlarging of the Capitol Grounds, and for 
other purposes ; 

8.3118. An act to authorize the construction of a temporary 
railroad bridge across Pearl River at a point in or near section. 
35, township 10 north, range 6 east, Leake County, Miss.; . 
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S. 3119. An act to authorize the construction of a temporary 
railroad bridge across Pearl River in Rankin County, Miss., and 
between Madison and Rankin Counties, Miss. ; 

S. 3435. An act to authorize an appropriation from tribal 
funds to pay part of the cost of the construction of a road on 
the Crow Indian Reservation, Mont.; and 

S. J. Res. 95. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to dispose of real property, located in Hernando 
County, Fla., known as the Brooksville Plant Introduction 
Garden, no longer required for plant-introduction purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 29 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
April 10, 1928, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, April 10, 1928, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 

To authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to cooperate with 
the other relief creditor governments in making it possible for 
Austria to float a loan in order to obtain funds for the fur- 
therance of its reconstruction program and to conclude an 
agreement for the settlement of the indebtedness of Austria to 
the United States (H. J. Res. 247). 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 

To regulate interstate commerce by motor vehicles operating 
m PO carriers of persons on the public highways (H. R. 
1 7 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To provide legal-tender money without interest secured by 
community noninterest-bearing 25-year bonds for public im- 
provements, market roads, employment of unemployed, building 
homes for, and financing through community banks organized 
under State laws, its citizens, farmers, merchants, manufac- 
turers, partnerships, corporations, trusts, or trustees, and for 
community needs of the United States (H. R. 12288). 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To provide for the transfer to the Department of the In- 
terior of the public-works functions of the Federal Government 
(H. R. 8127). 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Authorizing the President to negotiate with other nations for 
agreements and treaties for the protection of American citizens 
of foreign birth, or parentage, from liability to military service 
in other countries (H. J. Res. 195). 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 
EN amend and supplement the naturalization laws (H. R. 
159). 

5 COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 
(10 a. m.—caucus room) 

To amend sections 1 (e) and 25 (e) of the act entitled “An 
act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” 
approved March 4, 1909 (H. R. 10655). 

COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10 a. m.) 
To amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924 (H. R. 10160). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

429. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, on pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Port Aransas, Tex. (H. 
Doc. No. 214); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

430. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on survey of Caloosahatchee River 
and Lake Okeechobee drainage areas, Florida, with a view to 
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improvement for navigation and the control of the floods (H. 
Doc. No. 215); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed, with illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. GILBERT: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 12350. A bill to regulate the separation of juries in felony 
eases in the District of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1150). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 11804. 
A bill authorizing and directing the Secretary of War to lend to 
the town of Appalachia, Va., 500 canvas cots, 500 blankets, 1,000 
bed sheets, 500 pillows, 500 pillowcases, and 500 mattresses or 
bed sacks, to be used at the convention of the American Legion, 
Department of Virginia, to be held at Appalachia, Va., on August 
13, 14, and 15, 1928; with amendment (Rept. No. 1151). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. J. Res. 236. 
A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to lend tents 
and camp equipment for the use of the housing committee for 


the convention of the American Legion for the Department of. 


Washington, to be held at Centralia, Wash., in the month of 
August, 1928; without amendment (Rept. No. 1152). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on War Claims. H. J. Res. 194, 
A joint resolution authorizing the President to ascertain, adjust, 
and pay certain claims of grain elevators and grain firms to 
cover insurance and interest on wheat during the years 1919 
and 1920, as per a certain contract authorized by the President; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1153). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
9046. A bill to amend section 17 of the act of March 2, 1889, 
entitled “An act to divide a portion of the reservation of the 
Sioux Nation of Indians into separate reservations and to secure 
the relinquishment of the Indian title to the remainder, and for 
other purposes,” as amended by the act of June 10, 1896; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1154). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HILL of Washington: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 9297. A bill authorizing the adjustment of the bound- 
aries of the Olympic National Forest, Wash., and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1155). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
11069. A bill to enlarge the boundaries of the Crater National 
Forest; with amendment (Rept. No. 1156). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
11070. A bill authorizing the adjustment of the boundaries of 
the Crater National Forest, in the State of Oregon, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1157). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. 
R. 11406. A bill to consolidate or acquire alienated lands in 
Lassen Volcanic National Park, in the State of California, by 
exchange; without amendment (Rept. No. 1158). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 11758. 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of War to grant a right of 
way for a levee through the Chalmette National Cemetery; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1159). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
11847. A bill to authorize the acquisition of the Queen Emma 
and Damon Estates and the Halawa site in the vicinity of Fort 
Kamehameha, Hawaii, and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1160). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
11953. A bill to authorize the sale under the provisions of the 
act of March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45, 69th Cong.), of surplus 
War Department real property; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1161). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 805. An act 
donating Revolutionary cannon to the New York State Con- 
servation Department; without amendment (Rept. No. 1162). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. J. Res. 237. 
A joint resolution to provide for eradication of pink bollworm 
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and authorizing an appropriation therefor; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1178). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mrs CARTER: Committee on Rivers and Harbors. H. J. 
Res. 244. A joint resolution authorizing a modification of the 
adopted project for Oakland Harbor, Calif.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1179). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8314. A 
bill to amend an act of Congress approved March 4, 1927 (Pub- 
lic, No. 795, 69th Cong.), to provide for appointment as warrant 
officers of the Regular Army of such persons as would have 
been eligible therefor but for the interruption of their status, 
caused by military service rendered by them as commissioned 
officers during the World War; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1180). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GIFFORD: Committee on Elections No. 3. A report in 
the contested election case of J. Alfred Taylor v. E. T. 
England, from the sixth district of West Virginia. (Report No. 
1181.) Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 12192. 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to accept a deed 
to certain Jand and issue patent therefor to the city of Buhl, 
Twin Falls County, Idaho; without amendment (Rept. No. 1186). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 967. A bill 
for the relief of George J. Illichevsky; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1163). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. STEELE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3470, a bill 
granting relief to Havert S. Sealy and Porteus R. Burke; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1164). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 3949. A bill for the relief of Frank F. Moore; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1165). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. HUDSPETH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7061. A bill 
for the relief of William V. Tynes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1166). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11741. A 
bill for the relief of Thomas Edwin Huffman; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1167). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 11764. A 
bill conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims of the 
United States or the district courts of the United States to 
hear, adjudicate, and enter judgment on the claim of A. Roy 
Knabenshue against the United States for the use or manufac- 
ture of an invention of A. Roy Knabenshue, covered by Letters 
Patent No. 858875, issued by the Patent Office of the United 
States under date of July 2, 1907; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1168). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORROW : Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 12049. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to sell to 
W. H. Walker, Ruth T. Walker, and Queen E. Walker, upon 
the payment of $1.25 per acre, the southeast quarter section 
34, township 2 north, range 14 east, Choctaw meridian, Clarke 
County, Miss.; without amendment (Rept. No, 1169). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
12063. A bill for the relief of the widow of Surg. Mervin W. 
Glover, United States Public Health Service, deceased; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1170). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 
12311. A bill to provide for the payment of compensation to 
William J. Tilson; without amendment (Rept. No. 1171). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 205. An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to pay the claim of 
Mary Clerkin; without amendment (Rept. No. 1172). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr BULWINKLE: Committee on Claims. S. 1368. An act 
to extend the benefits of the employees’ compensation act of 
September 7, 1916, to Martha A. Hauch; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1178). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WARE: Committee on Claims. S. 1428. An act for the 
relief of R. Bluestein; without amendment (Rept. No. 1174). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. CELLER: Committee on Claims. S. 2516. An act for 
the relief of the owners and/or receiver of the American steam 
tug W. S. Holbrook; without amendment (Rept. No. 1175). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on Claims, S. 2586. An act for 
the relief of the owner of the Coast Transit Division barge 
No. 4; without amendment (Rept. No. 1176). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, DRANE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 10536. A 
bill granting six months’ pay to Anita W. Dyer; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1177). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DREWRY: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 4598. A 
bill for the relief of Robert Stanley Robertson, jr.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1182). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. DRANE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 5910. A 
bill for the relief of Ralph Ole Wright and Varina Belle Wright; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1183). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WOLVERTON: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 5968. 
A bill for the relief of Byron Brown Ralston; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1184). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HALE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 4101. A bill 
for the relief of U. R. Webb; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1185). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6912) granting a pension to Elisha H. Long; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8421) granting a pension to Catherine A. 
Miller; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10679) granting a pension to Susan B. Hancock; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ENGLAND: A bill (H. R. 12806) authorizing J. H. 
Harvell, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across New River at or 
near McCreery, Raleigh County, W. Va.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 12807) to improve the birth- 
place of George Washington, at Wakefield, Westmoreland 
County, Va.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WARE: A bill (H. R. 12808) for the lease of land 
and the erection of a post office at Falmouth, Ky., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. DOMINICK: A bill (H. R. 12809) to permit the 
United States to be made a party defendant in a certain case; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 12810) authorizing the 
Henderson-Ohio River Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near Henderson, Ky.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. i 

By Mr. DOMINICK: A bill (H. R. 12811) to provide for the 
appointment of one additional judge for the eastern and west- 
ern districts of South Carolina; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 12812) to 
authorize the Secretary of War to assume the care, custody, 
and control of the monument to the memory of the soldiers 
who fell in the Battle of New Orleans, at Chalmette, La., and 
to maintain the monument and the grounds surrounding it; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H R. 12813) providing for the 
exchange of lands within the limits of railroad grants and 
within the exterior limits of stock driveways; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FURLOW: A bill (H. R. 12814) to increase the 
efficiency of the Air Corps; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 
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By Mr. GOODWIN: A bill (H. R. 12815) to amend section 
200 of the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 12816) relating to the 
immigration of certain relatives of United States citizens and 
aliens lawfully admitted to the United States; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KENT: A bill (H. R. 12817) to reimburse the school 
district of the city of Bethlehem, Pa., for sums adyanced on 
project of the United States Housing Corporation; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 12818) for the improve- 
ment of Port Aransas, Tex.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. KENT: A bill (H. R. 12819) to provide for compen- 
sation for certain employees of the Panama Canal; for retire- 
ment of such employees at certain ages; the method of com- 
putation of retirement allowances and payments; acceptance 
of provisions of the act and for certain contributions to the 
retirement funds by such employees; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12820) to amend section 2 of the act rela- 
tive to naturalization and citizenship of married women, ap- 
proved September 22, 1922; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 12821) to authorize an 
appropriation to provide additional hospital, domiciliary, and 
out-patient dispensary facilities for persons entitled to hos- 
pitilization under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 12822) to amend the 
naturalization laws in respect of certificates of arrival; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LUCH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 265) authorizing 
the President of the United States to accept a monumental urn 
to be presented by the Republic of Cuba and providing for its 
erection on an appropriate site on the public grounds in the city 
of Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. PORTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 266) authoriz- 
ing an appropriation of $100,000 for the expenses of participa- 
tion by the United States in the International Conference for the 
Revision of the Convention of 1914 for the Safety of Life at Sea, 
to be held in London, England, in 1929; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
267) to authorize an appropriation to pay tuition of restricted 
Indian children enrolled in the public schools of the State of 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of New York: Resolution (H. Res. 159) provid- 
ing for the consideration of H. R. 12241, a bill to provide for the 
further development of vocational education in the several 
States; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 12823) granting a pension 
to Thomas G. Nesseth; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 12824) granting an increase 
of pension to Fannie S. McMullin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 12825) granting a pension 
to Sarah G. Stanfield; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 12826) granting a pension 
to Asa T. Fowler; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12827) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ` 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12828) granting an increase of pension to 
George P. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12829) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John H. Helser; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12830) for the relief of Arthur D. Martin, 
alias Dewey Arthur Martin and Arthur Martin; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 12831) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennie H. Owen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 12832) granting 
a pension to Mary J. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 12833) granting a pension to 
Frances A. Dodsworth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FISHER: A biH (H. R. 12834) to correct the military 
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pete of James W. Smith; to the Committee on Military 
rs. 5 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 12835) granting an increase 
of pension to Kathryn Hately ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FURLOW: A bill (H. R. 12836) granting an increase 
of pension to Eunice J. Brooks; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GOODWIN: A bill (H. R. 12837) to provide for the 
payment of compensation under the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended, to Hugh M. Hutton; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12838) granting a pension to Irving A. 
Caswell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12839) granting 
an increase of pension to Beckie E. Hyman; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 12840) to correct the 
3 record of Arthur Borders; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs, 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 12841) granting a pension 
to Mary Claflin Wagner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 12842) grant- 
ing a pension to Jesse Mansfield; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSO.! of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 12843) 
granting an increase of pension to Matilda J. Price; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (H. R. 12844) to amend the naval 
record of John M. Reber; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 12845) granting a pension 
to Annie Luther; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY; A bill (H. R. 12846) granting a pension 
to Sarah A. Elliott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 12847) granting a pension 
to Mary C. Judson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 12848) granting a pension 
to Charles W. Gaffield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 12849) 
granting a pension to Martha A. Perra; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN; A bill (H. R. 12850) granting a pension 
to Martha J. Gallop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12851) granting an 
increase of pension to Robert F. Davis; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 12852) for the relief of H. L. 
Remmel; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 12853) granting a pension to 
Sarah Patton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12854) granting a pension to Cordelia 
Stokes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12855) for the relief of William T. Tester- 
man; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12856) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Trent; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 12857) grant- 
ing a pension to Louisa Ball; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12858) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12859) granting a pension to William T. 
Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12860) granting a pension to Ellen Elli- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12861) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Napier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12862) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy B. Stockton ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12863) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Edwards; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12864) granting an increase of pension to 
Darthulia E. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 12865) granting an increase 
of pension to Nellie L. Cluff; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. . 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 12866) granting a pension 
to David Marple; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12867) granting 
an honorable discharge to Pierce Dale Jackson; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 12868) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Longwell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 12869) granting a pen- 
sion to Minnie E. Simmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 12870) granting a pension 
to Catharine Browning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 12871) for the relief 
of Maj. Charles F. Eddy; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12872) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah P. Richardson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WINTER: A bill (H. R. 12873) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary J. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 12874) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Gertrude Schoeninger; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 


PHTITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6565. By Mr. BEERS: Petition of citizens of Huntingdon, 
Pa., favoring enactment of legislation better to provide for the 
yeterans of the Civil War and their dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6566. By Mr. BOWMAN: Petition from Albright, W. Va., 
urging further relief to Civil War veterans and dependents; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6567. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of Ida Slater and 124 
other citizens of Madison, Ind., urging the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increases in pension to all Civil War soldiers and 
their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6568. By Mr. CARTER: Petition of J. T. Bruce, and many 
others, of Oakland, Calif., urging the passage of legislation 
increasing the pension of veterans of the Civil War and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6569. Also, petition of Lyon Post No. 8, Grand Army of the 
Republic, of Oakland, Calif., urging the passage of legislation 
increasing the pensions of veterans of the Civil War and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6570. Also, petition of Stella McKerney, and many others, of 
Oakland, Calif., urging the passage of legislation granting in- 
crease of pension to veterans of the Civil War and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6571. Also, petition of Lulu A. Anderson and many others, of 
Oakland, Calif., urging the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pension to the veterans of the Civil War and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6572. By Mr. CRAMTON: Memorial of the Michigan State 
Federation of Women's Clubs, urging favorable action on the 
so-called George-Reed bill, providing for the further develop- 
ment of vocational education in the several States; to the 
Committee on Education. 

6573. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of citizens of third Cali- 
fornia district, for a Civil War pension bill for the relief of 
veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

6574. By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of citizens of New 
York State, advocating a bill to increase the pensions of vet- 
erans and the wives of veterans of the Civil War; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

6575. By Mr. DRANE: Petition of citizens of Tampa and 
Lakeland, Fla., asking for legislation increasing pensions for 
Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6576. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of M. J. Williams 
and other citizens, of Yreka, Calif., protesting against House 
bill 78; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6577. Also, petition of citizens of Shasta County, Calif., favor- 
ing increase of pensions for veterans and widows of the Civil 
War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6578. Also, petition of Loduska Williams, Westwood, Calif., 
and other citizens of the same place, urging increase of pen- 
sions for the veterans of the Civil War and their widows; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6579. By Mr. ESLICK: Petition of Rebecca Cassidy and 
others, of Crestview, Tenn.; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6580. By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Petition of Mrs. N. C. 
Miles and other residents of Superior, Mont., urging increase 
in pensions of Civil War veterans and their widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6581. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of 125 citizens 
of Middletown, Butler County, Ohio, praying for the passage 
of a bill to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6582. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of Post No. 54, American 
Legion, Chickasha, Okla., in support of House bill 500, retire- 
ment bill for disabled emergency officers; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
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6583. Also, petition of Post No. 107, of the American Legion, 
Waurika, Okla., in support of Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 500), 
retirement bill for disabled emergency officers; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6584. Also, petition of residents of Muskogee, Okla., in support 
of Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 500) for retirement of disabled emer- 
gency Army officers of the World War; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6585. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of L. M. Harckom, 3808 
Seventeenth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn., and 19 other 


‘residents of Minneapolis, protesting against the enactment of 


the Lankford Sunday observance bill (H. R. 78); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6586. Also, petition of Mrs. H. A. Schneckloth and 16 other 
residents of Maple Plain, Minn., voicing their opposition to the 
enactment into law of the Lankford Sunday observance bill 
(H. R. 78); to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6587. By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of residents of Lancaster 
County, Pa., advocating enactment of a law increasing rates of 
pension for Civil War suryivors and their dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6588. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of residents of Ashland, 
Oreg., urging an increase in pensions for Civil War veterans; 
also of residents of Grants Pass and Newberg, Oreg.; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6589. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Royal Oak, 
Mich., urging the enactment of House bill 11, sometimes known 
as the fair trade act; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

6590. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of citizens of El Paso, 
Tex., protesting against passage of the Sunday observance bill; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6591. By Mr, HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Flint and 
Pontiac, Mich., protesting against the enactment of House bill 
78, known as the compulsory Sunday observance bill; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6592. Also, petition of citizens of Detroit, Mich., urging the 
enactment of House bill 78, known as the Lankford Sunday 
rest bill for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

6593. Also, petition of citizens of Flint, Pontiac, and Orion, 
Mich., urging the enactment of legislation looking toward more 
liberal laws affecting veterans of the Civil War and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6594. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of E. B. Baltze 
gar, assistant cashier Powell State Bank, and Mary E. Adams, 
postmaster, Powell, Tex., indorsing House bill 7900; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

6595. By Mr. KINDRED: Resolution of the New York State 
Federation of Women's Clubs, urging the Congress of the United 
States to take early and favorable action upon the Hawes- 
Cooper bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

6596. By Mr. KNUTSON: Petition signed by P. J. Buesseler, 
of Hillman, Minn., and others, to bring to a vote a Civil War 
pension bill’; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6597. By Mr. KORELL: Petition of citizens of Portland, 
Oreg., urging increased pensions for Civil War soldiers and 
widows; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

6598. By Mr. KVALE (by request): Petition of L. T. 
Andrew, Tracy, Minn., protesting against the passage of Senate 
bill 1752; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6599. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of Nancy Langstaff and 75 
other residents of Kent County, Mich., recommending the enact- 
ment by Congress of additional legislation for the benefit of 
veterans of the Civil War and their widows; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6600. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Michigan, urging the passage of a Civil War pension bill pro- 
viding increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
dependents ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6601. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Michigan, protest- 
ing against the passage of the compulsory Sunday observance 
bill (H. R. 78); to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6602. By Mr. MILLER: Petition of citizens of Seattle, Wash., 
favoring passage of increased pension bills for veterans and 
widows of Civil War: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6603. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of Cotton Growers’ Con- 
ference, Memphis, Tenn., March 30, 1928, indorsing House 
joint resolution 237, providing for the eradication of the pink 
bollworm, and authorizing an appropriation therefore which 
contemplates full Federal compensation to growers; initial 
appropriation of $5,000,000 recommended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

6604. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Federated Agricul- 
tural Trades of America, Chicago, III., with reference to the 
McNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Education. 
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6605. Also, petition of the’ Brooklyn Division, Greater New 
York Branch, League of Nations Nonpartisan Association, New 
York City, favoring the passage of the Capper resolution, pro- 
viding for the renunciation of war as an instrument of national 
policy, and also the Burton resolution relating to the exporta- 
tion of arms, munitions, or implements of war; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

6606. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, favoring the passage of House bill 11886 and 
Senate bill 3721, for the creation of captain of the port of New 
York; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

6607, Also, petition of Innis, Speiden & Co., New York City, 
favoring the passage of the Columbia Basin project bill (H. R. 
7029) ; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

6608. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of Innis, Speiden & Co., of 
New York, urging the passage of House bill 7029; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 

6609, Also, petition of American Legion, Newport Post, No. 7, 
of Newport, R. I., urging the passage of House bill 12030; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

6610. Also, petition of Camp Shirley, No. 4, United Spanish 
War Veterans, Department of New Hampshire, urging the pas- 
sage of House bill 12030; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

6611. Also, petition of Brooklyn Division of the League of 
Nations Nonpartisan Association, approving Senator Capprr’s 
resolution providing for the renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy and also of the approval of Congress- 
man Burton’s resolution relating to the exportation of arms, 
munitions, or implements of war to any nation which is engaged 
in war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6612. Also, petition of National League of Women Voters, of 
Washington, D. C., with reference to Senate Joint Resolution 46, 
Muscle Shoals; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6613. Also, petition of the Baugh & Sons Co., Baltimore, Md., 
protesting against the Government going into the fertilizer 
business and therefore in particular protest against the House 
Military Affairs Committee's substitute for the Norris bill; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6614. Also, petition ,of Federated Agricultural Trades of 
America, of Chicago, III., opposing the McNary-Haugen bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6615. By Mr. RATHBONE: Petition of approximately 50 
signers, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
a Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be accorded 
to needy and suffering veterans and widows; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

6616. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Petition of Leva A. P. Si- 
monds and numerous citizens of Elgin, III., praying that im- 
mediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension 
bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering 
veterans and widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6617. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition signed by Sarah 
E. Bales and about 65 other citizens of Eldora, Iowa, advocat- 
ing a pension bill carrying the following provisions: $72 per 
month for every Civil War survivor, $125 per month for every 
Civil War survivor requiring aid and attendance, and $50 per 
month for every Civil War widow; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6618. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of G. W. Sharp, Jas. W. 
Billington, et al., of Stahl, Mo., for passage of Civil War pension 
bill carrying the rates proposed by the National Tribune; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6619. By Mr. RUBEY: Petition of citizens of Laclede County, 
Mo., in behalf of more liberal pension laws for Civil War 
veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

6620. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of Mrs. H. B. Young, of Holt, 
Minn., urging the passage of the Stalker bill (H. R. 9588) for 
enforcing the dry laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6621. Also, petition of Mary Bamford and 5 other residents 
of Thief River Falls, Minn., urging the passage of the Stalker 
bill (H. R. 9588); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6622. Also, petition of J. S. Brown and other residents of 
Thief River Falls, Minn., urging the passage of the Stalker bill 
(H. R. 9588) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6623. Also, petition of 30 members of the St. Hilaire Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, Selma O. Hoff, secretary, of St. 
Hilaire, Minn., urging the enactment of the Stalker bill (H. R. 
9588) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6624. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. William Karstad, resi- 
dents of Thief River Falls, Minn., urging the passage of House 
bill 9588, the Stalker bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6625. By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Jefferson County, Oreg., in favor of an increase of pension for 
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veterans of the Civil War and their widows; to the Committee) 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6626. By Mr. SMITH: Petition signed by 86 residents of 
Boise, Idaho, indorsing the enactment of legislation increasing 
the pension of Civil War veterans and their widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6627. Also, petition signed by R. L. Sutcliffe and 168 other 
residents of Butte County, Idaho, protesting against the enact-, 
ment of any compulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6628, Also, petition signed by Mrs. George Moser and 90 
other residents of Burley, Idaho, urging the enactment of | 
House bill 9588, to amend the prohibition act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

6629. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens | 
of Templeton, Pa., and vicinity, urging prompt action on pension | 
legislation for the relief of Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6630. By Mr. SWING: Petition of citizens of Riverside, Calif., 
in behalf of the Civil War pension bill for the relief of veterans 
and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6631. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition of nine citizens of Athel- 
stan, Page County, Iowa, requesting the Congress to enact- 
legislation increasing the pension of veterans and their depend-, 
ents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6632. By Mr. WHITE of Colorado: Petition of the public 
utilities commission of the State of Colorado, urging the enact- 
ment of House bill 11363, to investigate certain practices of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co, and its subsidiary ; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6633. By Mr. WILLIAMS of Missouri: Petition of Mrs. Gail 
E. Jackson et al., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring 
to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed 
by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Pensions, 

6634. Also, petition of Perry Pratt et al., urging that imme- 
diate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill 
carrying the rates proposed by the National Tribune; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

6635. Also, petition of Charles E. Stout et al., urging that im- 
mediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension 
bill carrying the rates proposed by the National Tribune; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

6636. By Mr. WINGO: Petition of certain citizens of Ursula 
and Charleston, Ark., advocating increase in pensions for vet- 
erans of the Civil War and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6637. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of Harriet J. Wright and 
other residents of Altamont, Md., urging early action on the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Turspay, April 10, 1928 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 9, 1928) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expi- 
ration of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed without 
amendment the bill (S. 1628) relating to the office of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9829) to extend the 
provisions of the act of Congress approved March 20, 1922, en- 
titled “An act to consolidate national forest lands.” 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators | 
answered to their names: 


Asburst Bruce s Harrison 
Barkle Capper Fictcher Hawes 
Baya Caraway Frazier Hayden 
Bingham Copeland Gerry Heilin 
Black ‘ouzens Glass Jones 
Blaine Curtis Gof Kendrick 
Blease Cutting Gooding eyes 
rah Dale Gould ing 
Bratton Dili Greene La Follette 
Brookhart Edge ale McKellar 
Broussa Edwards Harris McLean 


McMaster Phipps Shortridge n 

McNa Pine Simmons Vandenberg 
Mayfield Pittman Smith Wagner 
Metcalf Ransdell Smoot Walsh, Mass. 
Moses Reed, Pa. Steck Walsh, Mont. 
Neely Robinson, Ind. Steiwer arren 
Norbeck Sackett Stephens Waterman 
Nye Schall Swanson Watson 
Oddie - Sheppard Thomas Wheeler 
Overman Shipstead Tydings 


Mr. MONARY. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. JonNson] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] is necessarily 
detained by illness in his family. I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day. £ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of New York, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


In SENATE, STATE oF New York, 
Albany, March 5, 1928. 
Whereas the project of an all-American ship canal across the State 
of New York, connecting the Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean, 
continues to be a subject of public agitation and discussion and is of 
deep concern to the people of the State of New York and to the Nation 
at large; and 
Whereas in the consideration of such project it has been urged that 
the route of the present Erie Barge Canal should generally be followed 
in the construction of the work; and 
Whereas many populous communities exist along such route and 
many industrial establishments have for years been maintained thereon 
that would be served and benefited by such a ship canal; and 
Whereas the work being done by the General Government in making a 
deeper channel in the Hudson River and the establishment of a port 
at Albany are well under way; and 
Whereas the confluence of the Erie Barge Canal and of the Champlain 
Barge Canal is at the head of tidewater in the Hudson River at Troy: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved (if the assembly concur), That tf the Federal Government 
shall decide to build a ship canal across the State of New York and 
the constitution of this State shall be amended in the prescribed man- 
ner, so as to permit of the transfer to that Government of the existing 
Erie Barge Canal as a part of a national waterways route, it is the 
earnest recommendation of the legislature of this State that the eastern 
portion of such ship canal shall be built to follow the historie route 
of the Mohawk River and the Erie Barge Canal to the head of tide- 
water in the Hudson River at Troy, thus securing the advantages of 
existing canal structures and the continued serving and further devel- 
opment of the municipalities and the numerous important industries 
now established both along such route and in and between the cities 
of Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Watervliet, Rensselaer, and Coboes; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted by the clerk 
of this senate to each United States Senator and Representative in 
Congress from the State of New York. 
By order of the senate, 
Ernest A. Fay, Clerk. 
In assembly, March 21, 1928, 
Concurred in without amendment. 
By order of the assembly, 
Freep W. HAMMOND, Clerk. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion of the Central Labor Union of Washington, D. C., which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas there is now pending in the Senate of the United States a 
bill (H. R. 8298) proposing to move the farmers’ produce market now 
operated by the District of Columbia, and to limit the business on said 
market to wholesale transactions only; and 

Whereas the said farmers’ produce market as now conducted permits 
both retail and wholesale business, and is of vast direct benefit to the 
people of the District of Columbia by reason of— 

1. Retail buying done there by consumers; 

2. Its stabilizing effect on food prices throughout the District of 
Columbia and vicinity; 

3. Preventing a monopoly in the storage and distribution of our food 
supply; and 

Whereas it has been estimated that consumers buy at retail direct 
from the farmers on said market food amounting to approximately 
$600,000 per year at an average saving of over $150,000 per year; and 
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Whereas if retail sales are prohibited on said market all of said bene- 
fits to the public who new enjoy the privilege of buying at retail from 
the farmers will be lost, thereby increasing the already high cost of 
living; and 

Whereas the people of the District of Columbia want and need a 
retail produce farmers’ market easily accessible with adequate transpor- 
tation facilities as near as practicable to the geographical center and 
center of population; and 

Whereas the Terminal Refrigerating & Warehousing Co., the Potomac 
Freight Terminal Co., and the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. have success-' 
fully lobbied throngh the House of Representatives and the District Com- 
mittee of the Senate the above bill restricting the farmers’ market to 
wholesale operations, and designating as its future location the very 
extreme southwest edge of the District of Columbia on land directly 
opposite a publie school and adjoining their own property, which they, 
of course, desire to sell or rent (but control) to commission men and 
others for their own financial gain and benefit, but to the detriment to 
the rights, welfare, and interests of the wage earners of the District 
and vicinity; and 

Whereas the farmers who stand on the farmers’ market are practi- 
cally unanimous in their demand for retall privileges at some convenient 
and accessible location both for them and their customers; and 

Whereas the present local situation is an exact miniature replica of 
the class struggle going on throughout the entire United States where 
small but powerful and well-organized financial interests are gradually 
obtaining control of the supply and distribution of the necessities of 
life to the detriment of and against the protests of the great masses 
of farmers and consumers; and 

Whereas the above bill if enacted into law would be class legislation 
in that it not only takes rights and privileges from but imposes hard- 
ships and burdens upon our unrepresented masses and benefits only big 
business and the money classes, thereby again emphasizing how helpless 
and inarticulate we are without District suffrage and representation: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Central Labor Union of Washington, D. C., go on 
record as opposed to the passage of the bill now pending before the Sen- 
ate, and that the secretary be authorized and directed to forward a 
copy of these resolutions to the President of the United States, to the 
Vice President of the United States (with the request that it be inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD), to each Member of the Senate, and to 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. BRUCE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Balti- 
more, Md., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the Lions 
Clubs of Kemmerer and Torrington; by Washakie Post, No. 
61, the American Legion, of Pavillion, and of Jacksons Hole 
Post, No. 43, the American Legion, of Jackson, all in the State 
of Wyoming, favoring the passage of legislation to provide for 
aided and directed settlement on Federal reclamation projects, 
wite were referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented numerous telegrams 
in the nature of memorials from sundry citizens and business 
firms of Boston, Newton Highlands, and Watertown, all in the 
State of Massachusetts, remonstrating against the passage of 
Senate bill 3555, the so-called McNary-Haugen farm relief bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented letters and papers in the nature of peti- 
tions signed by members of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation and the Rooming House Association, of Boston, also 
by sundry citizens of Boston, Allston, Chelsea, Brookline, Cam- 
bridge, Quincy, Winchester, Reading, and North Wilmington, 
all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for the passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 122, providing for the reuniting of 
familtes of alien declarants, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Mr. NORBECK presented a telegram from a committee of 
the Spink County Farmers Union at Redfield, S. Dak., which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


REDFIELD, S. DAK., March 19, 1928. 
Senator PETER NoRBEcK, 
United States Senate: 

Spink County Farmers Union in session here to-day instructs com- 
mittee to wire you support Capper-Hope stockyard bill. Union meet- 
ing at Mitchell March 14 representative of entire State, also requested 
your support of bill and instructed Spink County delegation to wire 


you. Same committee. 


CLAUS ZOODSMA. 
J. MOORE. 
GLEN RICHARDS, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 343) for the relief of Sallie Stapleford, Mrs. J. C. 
Stuckert, Mary E. Hildebrand, Kate Wright, Mary M. Janvier, 
Harry L. Gray, Frank D. Carrow, Harry V. Buckson, George H. 
Swain, Claude N. Jester, and Charles H. Jamison (Rept. No. 
756) ; 


A bill (S. 3030) for the relief of Southern Shipyard Corpora- 


tion (Rept. No. 757); and 

H. R. 7518. An act for the relief of the Farmers’ National 
Bank, of Danville, Ky. (Rept. No. 758). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 605) for the relief of Capt. Clarence Barnard 
(Rept. No. 759); and 

A bill (S. 2438) for the relief of the firm of M. Levin & Sons 
(Rept. No. 760). 

Mr. BLACK, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9902) for the relief of James A. 
De Loach, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 761) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2291) for the relief of certain seamen who are judg- 
ment creditors of the Black Star Line (Inc.) for wages earned, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 762) 
thereon. 

Mr. BLAINE, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
each without amendment and summitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 6844. An act concerning liability for participation in 
breaches of fiduciary obligations and to make uniform the law 
with reference thereto (Rept. No. 763); and 

H. R. 6856. An act relating to the payment or delivery by 
banks or other persons or institutions in the District of Colum- 
bia of deposits of money and property held in the names of two 
or more persons, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 764). 

Mr. METCALF, from the Committee on Patents, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6103) to amend an act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of 
the Government for fiscal year ending June 30, 1884,” and for 
other purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 765) thereon. 

Mr. WATERMAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them adversely and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1215) for the relief of Helen F. Griffin (Rept. No. 
766); and 

A bill (S. 1552) for the relief of Thomas J. Roff (Rept. No. 
767). 

Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2901) to amend the national 
prohibition act, as amended and supplemented, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 768) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 3314) for the relief of John J. Fitzgerald, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 769) thereon. 

Mr. CUTTING, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3744) to authorize 
the leasing of public lands for use as public aviation fields, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
770) thereon. 

Mr. EDGE, from the Committee on Interoceanie Canals, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 117) author- 
izing an investigation and survey for a Nicaraguan canal, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 771) 
thereon. 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3814) to extend the time for completing 
the construction of a bridge across the Delaware River near 
Trenton, N. J., reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 772) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 7184) authorizing J. L. Rowan, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Ohio River at or near Shawneetown, III., 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
773) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each with amendments and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3808) to authorize the construction of a temporary 
railroad bridge across Bogue Chitto River at a point in town- 
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ship 5 sonth, range 6 east, St. Tammany Parish, La. (Rept. 
No. 774) ; and 
A bill (S. 3887) authorizing the West Kentucky Bridge & 
Transportation Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Henderson, Ky. (Rept. No. 775). 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr, GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day that committee presented to the President of the 
United States the following enrolled bills and joint resolution: 

S. 2301. An act to create a commission to be known as the 
commission for the enlarging of the Capitol Grounds, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3118. An act to authorize the construction of a temporary 
railroad bridge across Pearl River at a point in or near section 
35, township 10 north, range 6 east, Leake County, Miss.; 

S. 3119. An act to authorize the construction of a temporary 
railroad bridge across Pearl River in Rankin County, Miss., 
and between Madison and Rankin Counties, Miss. ; 

S. 3435. An act to authorize an appropriation from tribal 
funds to pay part of the cost of the construction of a road on 
the Crow Indian Reseryation, Mont.; and 

S. J. Res. 95. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to dispose of real property, located in Hernando 
County, Fla., known as the Brooksville Plant Introduction 
Garden, no longer required for plant-introduction purposes. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3976) to renew and extend certain letters patent; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 3977) for the relief of James E. Fraser; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 3978) granting an increase of pension to Marie L. 
Couture (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 3979) granting an increase of pension to Larella 
Severs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 3981) for the relief of Lieut. Robert O'Hagan, Sup- 
ply Corps, United States Navy; and 

A bill (S. 3982) to amend the naval record of John M. Reber; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3983) granting a pension to John Brennan; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3984) to authorize T. V. O'Connor, president 
United States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation, to 
accept a decoration from the Government of the Kingdom of 
Rumania; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3985) granting a pension to Mary E. Barnes; 

A bill (S. 3986) granting a pension to Michael Collins; and 

A bill (S. 3987) granting an increase of pension to Josephine 
L. Pierce; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 3988) granting the consent of Congress to the 
boards of county commissioners of the counties of Escambia 
and Santa Rosa, in the State of Florida, their successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate, or to cause to be 
constructed, maintained, and operated under franchise granted 
by them, a free bridge across Santa Rosa Sound, in the State 
of Florida ; 

A bill (S. 3989) granting the consent of Congress to the 
boards of county commissioners of the counties of Escambia 
and Santa Rosa, in the State of Florida, their successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate, or to cause to be 
constructed, maintained, and operated under franchises granted 
by them, a toll bridge across Pensacola or Escambia Bay, in 
the State of Florida; and 

A bill (S. 3990) granting the consent of Congress to the 
boards of county commissioners of the counties of Escambia, 
Fla., and Baldwin, Ala., their successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate, or to cause to be constructed, 
maintained, and operated under franchises granted by them, a 
toll bridge across Perdido Bay, in the States of Florida and 
Alabama; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3991) declaring certain designated purposes with 
respect to certain parts of Santa Rosa Island in Florida to be 
“ publie purposes within the meaning of the proviso in section 
7 of the act approved March 12, 1926, entitled “An act author- 
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izing the use for permanent construction at military posts of 
the proceeds from the sale of surplus War Department real 
property, and authorizing the sale of certain military reserva- 
tions, and for other purposes”; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 3992) to regulate interstate commerce by motor 
vehicles operating as common carriers of persons on the public 
highways; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3993) granting an increase of pension to Anna 
Russ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: - 

A bill (S. 3994) for the relief of Herman O. Kruschke; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3995) for the relief of Gustaf A. Carlson, Alfred 
Anderson, Claude H. Siems, Nick F. Helmers, and Rome A. 
Schaffner, of Spokane, Wash., copartners, doing business under 
the firm name of Siems & Carlson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 3996) granting a pension to Marcullus Red Toma- 
hawk ; 

A bill (S. 3997) granting a pension to Hugh Swifthawk ; 

A bill (S. 3998) granting a pension to Thomas Stoneman; 

A bill (S. 3999) granting a pension to Eugene Littlesoldier ; 

A bill (S. 4000) granting a pension to William Redbear ; 

A bill (S. 4001) granting a pension to Daniel Ojinca (Bobtall 
Bull) ; 

A bill (S. 4002) granting a pension to Leo Bear Weasel; 

A bill (S. 4003) granting a pension to Gabriel Grayeagle; 

A bill (S. 4004) granting a pension to Antoine Onefeather ; 

A bill (S. 4005) granting a pension to Joseph Whitebird ; 

A bill (S. 4006) granting a pension to Oliver Looking Elk, sr. ; 

A bill (S. 4007) granting a pension to Walcott Shootswalking 
(or Wakutemani) ; 

A bill (S. 4008) granting a pension to Jacob Crossbear ; 

A bill (S. 4009) granting a pension to Joseph Paints Brown; 

A bill (S. 4010) granting a pension to Mary Brownman ; 

A bill (S. 4011) granting a pension to Mary Loneman; and 

A bill (S. 4012) granting a pension to Martina Goodelk; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 4013) authorizing the Henderson-Ohio River Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Ohio River at or near Henderson, Ky.; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 4014) granting a pension to John O. White (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


LIMIT TO WORK OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to introduce a bill to 
limit the number of days that a man may be consecutively 
employed on a railroad. At the present time there is no provi- 
sion of law that prohibits the railroad companies from employ- 
ing men consecutively as long as they please. I think that is a 
dangerous practice, and I ask that the bill which I introduce 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3980) to provide a six-day week for railroad 
employees was read twice by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That after the passage of this act no employee 
of any railroad engaged in interstate commerce in the United States 
shall be required to work more than six days per week consecutively 
except when the superintendent of any railway division or some higher 
railroad official shall declare an emergency exists, and in no case 
shall any employee be compelled to work more than 13 days con- 
secutively, and every railroad employee shall be permitted at least 
four days of rest out of each calendar month of the year: Provided, 
That the monthly rate of pay of railroad employees shall not be 
decreased because of the provisions of this law. 

AMENDMENT TO TAX REDUCTION BILL—PACKING OF CIGARS 

Mr. McLEAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 1, the tax reduction bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO FARM RELIEF BILL 

Mr. NEELY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to Senate bill 3555, the farm relief bill, which 
was Ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. PHIPPS submitted an amendment authorizing and di- 
recting the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House 
of Representatives to reimburse from the contingent funds of 
the Senate and House, respectively, until otherwise provided 
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for, to one clerk or to one assistant clerk to each Senator and/or 
Representative, or to one clerk or assistant clerk to each com- 
mittee of the Senate and to each committee of the House, 
such amounts as may be necessarily paid by said clerk or 
assistant clerk for railroad fare, Pullman charges, meals en 
route, tips, porterage, and similar minor expenses of travel, 
from Washington, D. C., to the place of residence in the State 
of the Senator or Representative by whom employed, at the 


time such trip is made, and return therefrom, etc, intended 


to be proposed by him to the legislative appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1929, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


CLAIMS OF SETTLERS IN LAKE COUNTY, FLA. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 5695) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to equitably adjust disputes and claims of 
settlers and others against the United States and between each 
other arising from incomplete or faulty surveys in township 19 
south, range 26 east, and in sections 7, 8, 17, 18, 19, 30, 31, 
township 19 south, range 27 east, Tallahassee meridian, Lake 
County, in the State of Florida, which was referred to the 
ae on Public Lands and Surveys and ordered to be 
printed. 


HARRIMAN GEOGRAPHIC CODE SYSTEM 


Mr. MOSES submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 15), which was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives hereby are authorized and directed to pay out of the con- 
tingent funds of the Senate and House of Representatives, respectively, 
the sum of $2,000, or so much thereof as may be required, one half of 
sald sum to be paid by the Secretary of the Senate, the remaining half 
by the said Clerk of the House upon vouchers duly approved by the 
chairman of the joint committee of both Houses authorized by Senate 
Joint Resolution 110, Public Resolution 70, Sixty-ninth Congress, to 
consider the purchase of the right to an unrestricted use of the Harri- 
man Geographic Code System under patents issued, or that may be 
issued, and also the unrestricted use of the copyrights issued, or that 
may be issued, in connection with the products of the Harriman Geo- 
graphic Code System, for all governmental, administrative, or publica- 
tion purposes for which the same may be desirable. ‘ 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH TURKEY 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 194), 
which was ordered to lie on the table: a 


Whereas by treaty of commerce and navigation concluded May 7, 
1830, proclaimed February 4, 1882; by treaty of commerce and naviga- 
tion concluded February 25, 1862, proclaimed July 2, 1862; by extradi- 
tion treaty concluded August 11, 1874, proclaimed May 26, 1875; and 
by protocol on right to hold real estate in Turkey, proclaimed October 
29, 1874, provision was made for the regulation of relations between 
the United States of America and Turkey; and 

Whereas by Title XLVII of the Revised Statutes, and particularly 
section 4125 thereof, the Congress provided legislation for carrying 
into effect such treaty of 1830; and 

Whereas on April 20, 1917, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Turkey 
presented to the ambassador from the United States the following: 


SUBLIME PORTE, 
MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
OFFICE OF THE MINISTER, 
Aprii 20, 1917. 
No. 95995/172. 

Mr. AMBASSADOR: The Embassy of the United States of America hav: 
ing informed the Imperial Ministry of Foreign Affairs by its note 
verbale of April 8, 1917, No. 242, that its Government is in a state of 
war with the German Empire, I have the honor to inform your ex- 
cellency that the Imperial Ottoman Government, ally of this Empire, 
is obliged to break its diplomatic relations with the Government of the 
United States of America beginning from to-day, 

Please accept, Mr. Ambassador, the assurance of my highest esteem. 

(Signed) AHMED NESSIMI, 

His Excellency Mr. ELxos, 

Ambassador of the United States of America, 

And 

Whereas it has been urged that this breaking off of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Government of the United States of America operated 
to annul and abrogate all freaties between the United States and 
Turkey; and 

Whereas the breaking off of diplomatic relations was based entirely 
on the fact that the Government of the United States was in a state of 
war with the German Empire, an ally of Turkey; and 

Whereas it is a well-recognized principle of international law that a 
treaty can not be so abrogated unilaterally and that severance of 
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diplomatic relations does not, ipso facto, terminate treaties made be- 
tween sovereign powers; and $ 

Whereas it is believed that the severance of diplomatic relations as 
embodied in the above communication from the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Turkey, would not affect the status of existing treaties 
between the United States and Turkey; and y 

Whereas it is believed that such treaties continued and still continue 
in full force and efect; and 

Whereas on January 18, 1927, the Senate refused to advise and 
consent to the treaty to regulate general relations between the United 
States and Turkey, signed at Lausanne, Switzerland, on August 6, 
1923; and 

Whereas, subsequently to such refusal, on February 17, 1927, Admiral 
M. L. Bristol, acting presumably under instructions from the President, 
exchanged notes with the Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs wherein 
it was agreed that the United States would establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with Turkey upon the principles of international law and proceed 
to the appointment of ambassadors as soon as possible, such notes 
constituting the so-called modus vivendi of February 18, 1927; and 

Whereas Moukhtar Bey has been designated by the Kemalist Govern- 
ment as Turkish ambassador to the United States and has been received 
by the President as such ambassador; and 

Whereas on May 20, 1927, and during a recess of the Senate, the 
President made a recess appointment of Joseph C. Grew as ambassador 
to Turkey; and 

Whereas the nomination of Joseph C. Grew as ambassador to Turkey 
was submitted to the Senate December 9, 1927; and 

Whereas such modus vivendi purports to reestablish normal diplo- 
matic and treaty relations with Turkey when, as a matter of fact, such 
relations are governed by the above treaties, which have not been 
abrogated ; and 

Whereas by the preamble to the Lausanne treaty the parties agree to 
“reguiate the conditions of intercourse and residence of their nationals 
on their respective territories and to reestablish their consular and 
commercial relations in accordance with the principles of international 
law and on the basis of complete reciprocity * * +" and such 
modus vivendi also proposes to “regulate, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of international Jaw and on a basis of complete reciprocity the 
commercial and consular relations * *”; and 

Whereas it is believed that the President can resume relations with 
Turkey, if at all, on the basis only of the treaty of 1830, and the 
supplemental treaties above referred to, or on the basis of a new treaty 
to be entered into and ratified by the Senate in accordance with the 
Constitution; and 

Whereas such modus vivendi is relled upon by the State Department 
as the basis for the reception of Moukhtar Bey as ambassador from 
Turkey, the recess appointment of Joseph C. Grew as ambassador to 
Turkey, and the subsequent submission of the nomination of Joseph C. 
Grew as ambassador to Turkey; and 

Whereas it is recognized that a modus yivendi is but a temporary 
arrangement entered into by Executive agreement without the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and merely contemplates temporary action 
until the completion of negotiations will give the Senate an opportunity 
to pass upon the subject matter in the form of a treaty; and 

Whereas action by the Executive, after rejection of a treaty, under- 
taking to put into effect the terms of such treaty, will deprive the 
Senate of its power to advise and consent in the making of treaties 
and constitute an attempt to supersede the supreme law of the land by 
Executive action; and 

Whereas such modus vivendi is not only futile and ineffectual as an 
attempted provision for diplomatic relations already covered by treaties 
ratified and in effect but is also illegal, null, and void, and of no effect 
by reason of its attempted undertaking of action already rejected by 
the Senate in the form of a treaty: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that (1) resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Turkey otherwise than on the basis of the 
treaty of 1830 and supplemental treaties of 1862 and 1874, (2) the 
reception of Moukhtar Bey as Turkish ambassador to the United 
States, (3) the recess appointment of Joseph C. Grew as ambassador 
to Turkey, and (4) the subsequent submission to the Senate of the 
nomination of Joseph C. Grew as ambassador to Turkey, were invalid 
acts on the part of the Executive, subversive of the harmonious rela- 
tions which should exist between the Executive and legislative depart- 
ments of the Government, and constitute a serious and unwarranted 
infringement by the Executive on the constitutional powers of the 
Senate and a violation of both the spirit and letter of the Constitution, 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On April 4, 1928: 

S. 43. An act for the relief of Frederick N. Carr; 

S. 46. An act for the relief of Daniel F. Roberts; and 

S. 138. An act for the relief of Thomas Johnsen. 
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On April 5, 1928: 


S. 2020. An act for the relief of Leonidas L. Cochran and 
Rosalie Cochran Brink. 

On April 6, 1928: 

S. 1899. An act for the relief of Clifford D. Ham, collector gen- 
eral of customs, administrator of Corinto Wharf, Republic of 
Nicaragua ; 

S. 2537. An act to amend section 110, national defense act, so 
as to provide better administrative procedure in the disburse- 
ments for pay of National Guard officers and enlisted men; 

S. 2827. An act granting the consent of Congress to the States 
of South Dakota and Nebraska to construct, maintain, and 
. a bridge across the Missouri River at or near Niobrara, 

ve r. . - 

S. 2950. An act to amend the second paragraph of section 67, 
national defense act, as amended; and 

S. 3558 An act authorizing Point Pleasant & Henderson 
Bridge Co. its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Kanawha River at or near 
Point Pleasant, W. Va. 

On April 9, 1928: 

S. 2657, An act for the relief of George W. Boyer: and 

S. 3131. An act to provide additional pay for personnel of 
the United States Navy assigned to duty on submarines and to 
diving duty. 

On April 10, 1928: 

S. 380. An act for the relief of Charles H. Niehaus, 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 
On motion of Mr. Watson, it was 


Ordered, That the following Senators be excused from further service 
as members of the following committees: 

Mr. Currixa from the Committee on the District of Columbia; Mr, 
BINGHAM from the Committee on Printing. 

That the following Senators be assigned to membership on the fol- 
lowing committees ; ~ 

Mr. VANDENBERG to the Committee on Commerce, the Committee on 
Printing, the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions, and the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Watson to the Committee on Immigration. 

That the following Senators are hereby appointed chairmen of the 
following committees ; 

Mr. SuipsTeap as chairman of the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. BincGHamM as chairman of the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Possessions, 


RED RIVER BRIDGE, ARKANSAS 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, there is on the calendar a 
bill (H. R. 8926) to authorize the highway department of my 
State to construct a bridge across the Red River. There was 
some difference as to the wording of that bill, but it has finally 
been agreed upon, and I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill. I want to offer 
an amendment to it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is the amendment suggested by the com- 
mittee? j 

Mr. CARAWAY. The amendment is in accordance with the 
agreement made with the House committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is satisfactory to the Senate Committee on 
Commerce? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I feel absolutely certain that it is. 

Fag his I have no objection to the consideration of 
the 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8926) granting the 
consent of Congress to the State Highway Commission of 
Arkansas to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
Red River at or near Garland City, Ark. 

Mr. Caraway’s amendment was to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert: 

That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the State Highway 
Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Red River, at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation, at or near Garland City, within 5 miles of 
the bridge of the St. Louis, Southwestern Railway Co., in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. If tolls are charged for the use of the bridge constructed 
under authority of this act, the State Highway Commission of Arkansas 
may so adjust the rate of toll to be charged as to produce sufficient 
revenue to maintain, operate, and repair the bridge and repay the 
original cost of constructing the same, including any interest paid on 
borrowed money and discounts necessarily required in financing such 
original construction. and shall, after the repayment thereof, operate 
such a bridge as a free bridge, provided that no bonds shall be issued 
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for the building of said bridge that will mature more than 25 years 
from the date of said bonds. 

Suc. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

Tie bill was read the third time and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act granting the 
consent of Congress to the State Highway Commission of 
Arkansas to construct, maintatn, and operate a bridge across 
Red River at or near Garland City, Ark.” 

DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I present an article appear- 
ing in the New York Herald-Tribune of to-day, entitled “ Me- 
Adoo demands Walsh nomination to head off Smith,“ which 
I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Ityconb, as follows: : 

MCADOO DEMANDS WALSH NOMINATION TO Heap Orr SMITH—SENATOR 
DECLARED “ BOBER” AND MAN OF INCORRUPTIBLE INTEGRITY AND 
Covrace NEEDED FOR PresippNcy—Move THREATENS SPLIT AT 
Hovuston—Ex-Secretary IN LETTER TO Los ANGELES MAN DETAILS 
MonTanan’s Services ro LABOR AND AGRICULTURB 

By Wilbur Forrest 

Wasutnertox, April 9.—A serious threat to Democratic Party harmony 
was seen here to-night in the open championship of Senator THOMAS 
J. Warsa, of Montana, by William G. McAdoo in a letter to John B. 
Elliott, of Los Angeles. 

Mr. McAdoo has a following among party drys who may welcome 
opposition to New York's Governor, now well in the lead for the 
nomination. 

Mr. McAdoo had withdrawn from active polities since the Jackson 
Day dinner here January 12 and the general impression was that 
he would remain out of the picture in the interest of party harmony. 
At that time he announced that he would do so. 

M’ADOO BACK IN FIGHT 

With the strong lead attained by Governor Smith, of New York, as 
the candidate for the Democratic nomination, it is now indicated that 
Mr. McAdoo bas thrown himself back into the fight which is a new 
element seeming to presage a party split on the wet and dry issue. 

Governor Smith's “ wetness" clashes with McAdoo's “ dryness,” and 
his declaration for Senator Walsn, an avowed dry. What effect this 
all will have at the Houston convention in June can not yet be esti- 
mated, but many observers here to-night were not ready to admit that 
the McAdoo intervention would prevent the nomination of Smith. 

In his letter to Mr. Elliott, the former Secretary of the Treasury 
says he will make some speeches for Senator Warsn. Coincidentally 
it became known to-night that Senator Walsn intends to invade 
Massachusetts during the next few days in an effort to share the Bay 
State delegation with Governor Smith, whose capture of the entire 
delegation in the April 24 primaries already has been conceded by 
some. 

DETAILS PRESIDENTIAL REQUIREMENTS 

Mr. McAdoo's letter begins: 

“A President of the United States who would make that great office 
the true servant of the people, and not the slave of privilege, must 
have these qualifications : 

“Ability, incorruptible integrity, courage, and that all-embracing 
virtue—character. WALSH possesses all of them to a marked degree.“ 

It is recalled that Mr. McAdoo’s entry into the Democratic fight for 
Senator WALSH was forecast on the floor of the Senate a few days ago 
when Senator Roprnson of Indiana twitted Senator Walsu about 
McAdoo support and the Montanan retorted that Mr. McAdoo had 
“an inalienable right to support whom he pleased.” 

Mr. McAdoo's letter, after extolling Walsu's record and his loyal 
support of the Woodrow Wilson administration, brings the prohibition 
issue into play when he says: 

“ WALSH is dry and Warsz is sober. He practices what be preaches. 
He is no hypocrite. He indulges in no cant and his life is a daily 
vindication of his high principles and virtues. If he were elected 
President of the United States he would demonstrate that the 
eighteenth amendment can be enforced, because he would enforce it. 
He would neither nullify the Constitution nor submit te nullifications. 
The salutary influences of the vigorous administration he would give 
to the country would have an immeasurably beneficial effect in the 
suppression of crime and in the restoration of that respect for law 
which is yital to the perpetuity of democratic institutions.” 

M’ADOO APPEALS TO VOTER 


McAdoo loses no point of appeal to the Democratic voter in his 
letter, which, as a campaign document, was evidently designed to re- 
ceive widespread publicity. 
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An appeal to the feminine Democratic vote is seen in the following 
section devoted to WALSH’s record: 

„Wals has been a champion of the rights of women. Not only 
did he assist in framing the nineteenth, or woman's suffrage, amend- 
ment but be supported it with his great ability and influence and 
helped to put it in the Constitution, In like manner he had a con- 
spicuous part in framing the elghteenth amendment, Both the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth amendments went to the Judiciary Committee, of 
which Warsa was an important member; there he exercised bis con- 
spicuous talents in perfecting these important amendments to the 
organic law of the land.” 

MR. M’ADOO’S LETTER 
The letter from Mr. McAdoo to Mr. Elliott follows: 


“ WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6, 1928. 

“Dear MR. ELLIOTT: Of course, I will make some speeches for Sena- 
tor Warsa in the California campaign before May 1 if it is possible 
for me to leave the important cases here which have kept me in Wash- 
ington for some time, I shall let you know, at the earliest moment, 
when, if at all, I can get to California, Meanwhile I must content 
myself with telling you briely why I so strongly favor Tuomas J. 
Wals for the Democratic presidential nomination, 

“A President of the United States, who would make that great office 
the true servant of all the people, and not the slave of privilege, must 
have these qualifications; Ability, incorruptible integrity, courage, and 
that all-embracing virtue—character. WALSH possesses all of them in 
marked degree. 

“When I became Secretary of the Treasury in 1913 I found WALSH 
in the Senate. A genuine friendship quickly sprang up between us, 
During the six momentous years I spent in Washington, covering the 
period of the World War, WALSH was one of the strongest supporters 
of President Wilson's administration. The vallant service he rendered 
to his country during that period and since has made him a national 
figure and one of the foremost leaders of the Democratic Party. There 
is, in fact, no Democrat in public life to-day whose achievements en- 
title him to greater honors at the hands of his party than THomas J. 
WALSH, 

CITES WORK FOR FARMERS 


“ With almost every conspicuous and important measure of the Wilson 
administration WALSR is identified. He strongly supported the Federal 
reserve act, which has conferred incalculable benefits on all classes of 
the American people. He fought effectively for the Federal farm loan 
act, under which the farmers of the United States have been able to 
secure farm-mortgage loans at low interest rates. The good-roads law 
found in him an effective advocate. Under this law thousands of miles 
of magnificent highways have been built throughout the United States 
with the aid of Federal funds. When the United States entered the 
World War, WaLsk aided every measure that would bring the war to a 
swift and successful conclusion. He supported the war risk insurance 
act, under which the life of every American soldier and sailor was 
insured, indemnities for injuries paid, and financial aid given to the 
dependent families of those who had gone to the front, 

“As a western man, he understands the problems of the people of the 
West. Because of his intelligent and able efforts on the floor of the 
Senate laws have been put on the statute books under which the develop- 
ment of the resources of the West, theretofore hermetically sealed 
through a narrow and shortsighted policy, has gone forward with dis- 
tinct benefit to the entire country, 


DETAILS EFFORTS FOR LABOR 


“It was Warsa who secured exemption of farm and labor organiza- 
tions from the unjust provisions of the Sherman Antitrust Act. It was 
through WALsH’s efforts that regulation of the Issuance of injunctions 
and the right of trial by jury in cases of contempt not committed in 
the presence of the court were secured for labor. This relief, very 
properly called labor's magna charta, had been vainly sought by laboring 
men for 20 years. Wals has been as just and Impartial in his fight 
for the rights of laboring men as he has been for the rights of legitimate 
business, as exemplified by his staunch support of the Federal reserve 
act and other economic measures.” 

The letter continues: 

“ WALSH is tolerant and WALSH is wise. 

His tolerance was never better manifested than in the fight he made 
for the confirmation of Louis D. Brandeis, one of the outstanding Jews 
of the United States, as an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 
When President Wilson named this great Jew for one of the highest 
positions in the land he was assailed by narrow and vindictive partisans 
who sought to prevent the Brandeis confirmation. WaLsk's fight for 
Brandeis resulted in placing: upon the Supreme Bench of the United 
States a man whose signal ability has been a constant contribution to 
the work of that great court. 


TELES OF WILSON’S APPRECIATION 
His wisdom was conclusively demonstrated when, in 1916, President 
Wilson, then seeking reelection, selected him as manager of western 
headquarters at Chicago. We in California know that it was WaALsn’s 
management of the western campaign that gave Woodrow Wilson his 
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second term as President. In this achievement California played a con- 
spicuous and determining part. So warmly did President Wilson appre- 
ciate WaLSH’s great service that he wrote the following letter: 
“Tam Warre HoUsE, 
“ Washington, November 16, 1916. 
“Hon. THOMAS J. WALSH, 
“ Helena, Mont. 

“My Drar Senator: At last I am back at my desk. The formidable 
mass of business waiting for me begins to clear a little and I am free 
to give leave to what my heart dictates. 

“And one of the first things that it dictates is a letter of gratitude 
and admiration to yourself. It is not only my own judgment but the 
judgment of all who have been associated with you that the western 
headquarters were conducted in the most admirable and efficient manner 
and with a most delightful harmony of cooperation, and I feel that the 
party is your debtor for a notable service. 

“May I not express my own deep personal regard and sincere admi- 
ration and appreciation? 

“Cordially and sincerely, 

“(Signed) Wooprow WILSON. 
MORE PRAISE FROM WILSON 


“In 1918, when WALSH was running for reelection as Senator from 
Montana, President Wüson sent the following letter in support of 
WALSH to Governor Stewart, of Montana: 

“ WASHINGTON, D. C., October 14, 1918. 
„Hon. S. V. STEWART, Governor, 
“ Brecutive Offices, Helena, Mont. 

“My DEAR GOVERNOR STEWART: Your letter propounds a question 
which is very easy and very pleasant to answer. Senator WALSH has 
earned for himself in the Senate of the United States a place of real 
distinction, and has earned it not only by being consistent and diligent 
to promote the legitimate interests of his State and by consistent 
support of the constructive measures which have during his term been 
enacted in the public interest, but also by very unusual legal ability 
and political judgment. My own feeling toward him, of course, is 
very warm, because of his very consistent and generous support ot the 
administration, but that ground of approbation is perhaps too per- 
sonal, and I mention it only because it gives me so much pleasure to 
do so. 

“ Cordially and sincerely, 
“ Wooprow WILSON. 


„Wals is the implacable foe of corruption in government. Among 
his great achievements, none is more notable than his courageous and 
unswerving fight to bring to justice the crooks who attempted to 
despoil the people of the United States of the naval oil reserves, upon 
which the Nation may have to depend for its very life if it should 
again be forced into the horrors of war. Through Warsk's efforts 
these reserves, worth, perhaps, $1,000,000,000, have been restored to 
the people. 

CALLED FOR OF CORRUPTION 

“Who has exposed corruption in public life with unerring skill and 
undaunted courage? WatsH! Who has made corruption one of the 
outstanding issues in the forthcoming presidential campaign? WatsH! 
Who, as no other man, can make the case against corruption with such 
power and conviction? Wats! He personifies the issue and will 
translate it into victory if he is permitted to lead. 

“And who, better than Wals, knows the problems of the farmers of 
the West? Through poverty and hardships he came to maturity in the 
agricultural States of the West. As President he would bring his 
great talent to bear upon the problem of farm relief and solve it to the 
satisfaction of the Nation. 

“If THomas J. WarsH is nominated at Houston, a Democrat—a 
western Democrat—will occupy the White House from 1929 to 1933 and 
give the American people an administration of like power and popu- 
larity to that of Andrew Jackson, who filled the same great office dur- 
ing the same period a century ago. With WALSH in the White House a 
just man, an able man, a courageous man, an intellectual man, a great 
man, and a sober man will lead the people of the United States into a 
new era of prosperity and law obedience. Fundamental Democratic 
principles will operate again for the benefit of all classes and all creeds 
and all races, and the best traditions of Jefferson, Jackson, Cleveland, 
and Wilson will find new expression and new power. 

“The greatest constitutional lawyer in the Senate; a statesman of 
commanding ability; a public servant of exceptional integrity, industry, 
and capacity; a progressive Democrat of the highest type; a notable 
defender of the Constitution, with a mind and a vision as broad as the 
Nation—this is THOMAS J, WatsH. I hope that California may send a 
delegation to Houston to present the claims of this great citizen and 
statesman, 

“ Cordially yours, 
W. G. McApoo, 

“Hon. JOHN B. ELLIOTT, 

Los Angeles, Calif.” 
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RACIAL POLICY IN CENSUS OFFICE AND ANDERSON (S. C.) POSTMASTER 


Mr. BLEASH. Mr, President, I have an article from the 
Washington Post of March 31, which I would like to have the 
clerk read. I send to the desk also a letter to myself which I, 
ask that the clerk may read after he has read the article. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will, 
read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read the article and the letter, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, March 31, 1928] 
HOOVER CHANGES RACIAL POLICY IN CENSUS OFFICE—COLORED CLERKS NOW 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS ; ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION SOUGHT—-NEGRO ELKS, 
ARE ACTIVE 


Colored clerks in the Census Bureau yesterday sought to learn Why 
they have been brought up from the basements and other segregated 
sections where they have worked for years and placed in all departments 
of the bureau on equal terms with other workers. It was learned that 
the order to abolish segregation and racial discrimination in the de- 
partment came at the order of Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. 

The Secretary was visited by Neval H. Thomas, president of the 
Association for Advancement of Colored People, and by Robert J. 
Nelson, executive director of the Civil Liberties Bureau of Colored 
Elks, who described conditions in the department to him. His order 
for removal of the alleged discrimination, following an investigation, 
came just in time to present to the view of E. W. B. Curry, negro editor 
of Springfield, Ohio, a satisfied group of negro clerks. 

Curry, who made a trip here yesterday from Ohio because his 
candidacy as a Hoover delegate to the Republican National Convention 
had been injured by charges that the Department of Commerce here was 
honeycombed with racial segregation, returned to the Buckeye State 
satisfied that he could safely run as he had planned. It is understood 
that negro Elks, encouraged by the situation at present, have asked 
Secretary Hoover for an administrative position in the department of 
vital statistics, in connection with their national health program. 

. * e > * . * 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6, 1928. 
Senator COLE BLEASE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran GOVERNOR BLEASE: I know you are a southern gentleman and 
not unfriendly to the colored people, but do not believe in mixing them 
with white people, especially women. 

Mr. Hoover, the head of our department, got many of the colored 
delegates in the South when he gave them Red Cross hams and bacon 
during the flood. That was probably all right; but now because he has 
a fight in Ohio and Indiana and wants the colored votes there he hag 
listened to the nigger politicians and has put these colored people among 
the white girls in the department for the first time. 

They have always been in a section to themselves on the first floor 
and had a toilet set aside for them. Now we have to use the same ones 
that they use, which is not very pleasant. 

I wonder how Mr. Hoover would like to have the women of his family 
use the same toilet that colored people use. They, of course, would not 
have to, but under Mr. Hoover’s orders we have to. 

I was going to get a lot of copies of the notice in the Post and send 
them to the principal southern papers, but somebody told me that this 
was just the kind of publicity Herbert Hoover wants, that he would use 
it in all the colored papers in the country to get them to vote for him in 
the primary, but you will know more about this than I do, so you can 
use your own judgment, 

None of us want Mr. Hoover to get any delegates any place, since he 
has acted this way just to help himself politically without considering 
the feelings of the girls in the department, who can not defend them- 
selves. But if you can do anything, you do as you think best. 

We call these colored people Hoover's chocolates and all wish we 
could make him eat them, 

He went into Ohio and acted so mean toward Senator Wiltis that he 
died, and now he wants to get all the colored votes in Indiana so he 
can beat Senator Watson there. 

Think of a Secretary of Commerce haying to stoop to niggers to win. 
He has fallen short of running his own department. 

We are all in politics now. Hoover's chocolates are for him strong, 
but the white women are not going to vote for him, 

Senator, can you help us? He never showed any love for colored 
people before the Indiana and Ohio primaries came along. Now, the 
only way he can get the colored vote is by humiliating white women. 

Senator, you must really do something to help us, The white girls 
in every department in Washington are all wrought up about this. 
Of course, they won't say anything, because they are afraid of losing 
their jobs, and they can't afford to do that, 

I don't want to lose my job, so please don't use my name. 
going to sign the letter and you can cut it off if you want to. 

Mr. Hoover may think this is smart politics to bring his chocolates 
in with white girls and women, but if he only knew what the white 
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women all over Washington say about it he wouldn't be so sure of 
carrying Ohio and Indiana with colored votes. 
Thanking you for anything you do personally, and I know I speak 
for thousands of white women working in Washington, I remain, 
Very sincerely, 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr, President, the letter just read was not 
written by a resident of my State nor by one who has ever 
been a resident of my State. 

I ask to have inserted along with my remarks without reading 
an article headed “ Herbert Hoover,“ written by the late Senator 
Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, and also an article written by 
Mr. G. D. Eaton. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The articles referred to are as follows: 

{From the Anderson Independent (the paper the people read), 

Thursday morning, April 5, 1928] 
HERBERT HOOVER AS SEEN BY THE LATE UNITED STATES SENATOR, THOMAS 
E. WATSON 

Little did I think that all the fishing exploits of Brother Warren 
Harding, in the land of flowers, big fish, and malefactors of great 
wealth, would reach their climax, their zenith, their culmination, and 
their over-the-topism in the catching of Herbert Hoover, who was born 
in Iowa, California, Arizona, London, and several other notorious 
places. 

Did several Grecian cities dispute which of them gave birth to Homer? 

So we are told; and we are further informed that Homer begged his 
bread in each of those cities, 

In Hoover we see a reincarnation of Homer, but Hoover is built on a 
vaster scale. 

Hoover begged his bread in every city of 48 States, and was born in 
most of them, 

Hoover imagined himself to be an Englishman, and he was advertised 
to the heathen as a true Briton, with residence and office in London, 
and we benighted Americans never knew that such a queer fish was in 
the creek until after our patriotic son-in-law had delivered to England 
$150,000,000—as a first shot at our Treasury—and we were then offi- 
cially informed that a new man, named Hoover, had issued orders 
against our eating sow belly on the Sabbath Day; biscuits on the next 
day; beefsteak on the next; and had sternly commandeered our hams, 
our wheat, our sugar, our flour, and had magnanimously permitted it 
to be known that we could make flour bread once in a while, provided 
we mixed into it equal parts of rye, oats, barley, bran, and corn cobs. 

Hoover did this because nobody else had ever done so, 

Above all things, Hoover sought originality; he and another brother 
named Baruch. 

These twins were the gemini of our zodiac. 

Having requisitioned our granaries, smokehouses, larders, and sugar 
jars, this Hoover, Baruch, son-in-law and company, persuaded our cash 
out of our pockets in exchange for scraps of paper called Liberty bonds. 

Oh, how rejoiced we are at the opportunity to spend our last red cent 
in buying paper issued in carload lots by son-in-law, Hoover, Baruch, and 
company ! 

Truly, a citizen without a Liberty bond was a man without a country. 

Even the President wrote to his son-in-law asking, May I not“ buy 
a Liberty bond, and his amiable son-in-law accorded that precious privi- 
lege to his father-in-law. 

Hoover and company issued so many of these bonds that we lost what 
little “ sense of proportion“ nature had given us. 

In our patriotic baste to accommodate Hoover and his band we parted 
gladly with our cash, our credit, our chattels, or customary food, and 
our inherited notions of law. 

We kept wearing our old hats for fear that if we could buy new ones 
they would learn our opinions, give us away, and cause us to be ar- 
rested. 

Hoover got more of our money than President Wilson did, and like 
the President he has never made a showing of his disposal of this 
money. 

No two men that ever lived were given the personal disbursement of 
such vast amounts of actual cash, and no two persons have ever shown 
such a determination to conceal their disposition of the public funds. 

Banks have to account; railroads have to account; Secretaries of the 
Treasury, of War, of the Navy, of the Interior Department, of the De- 
partment of Justice have to account. 

Indispensable to a legal accounting, is the accompaniment of vouchers. 

Every Pullman car has its system of minute accounts; so has every 
hotel; so has every administrator, executive, guardian, and trustee. 

In the archives of every government, ancient and modern, the his- 
torian has found elaborate accounts. 

We know approximately what the Pyramids cost; we know what the 
palace and park of Versailles cost; we know the sums of bribes paid 
by the British aristocracy to the continental kings who sent con- 
scripted or mercenary armies against the democrats of the French 
Revolution. 
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We have a minute account of General Washington’s expense during 
the seven years of the Revolutionary War. 

We can tell, within a few rupees, the cost of rearing, three or more 
centuries ago, the Taj Mahal, the noblest monument that a bereaved 
husband ever built in memory of a lost wife. 

But as to the thousands of dollars confided by the American people to 
Woodrow Wilson and to Herbert Hoover, we have had no accounting. 

The most stupendous sums of money ever intrusted to two human 
beings remain a mystery, national and international. 

What was done with all that treasure, greater than the riches of 
Solomon, Croesus, of any Mogul Emperor of unpillaged Hindustan? 

Nobody knows; nobody will ever know. To ask an accounting is to 
“malign" Wilson and Hoover, 

Apply the same rule to other custodians of trust funds and where 
would the rule lead us? 

Call the executor to settle with the heirs and you “malign him!” 

Call the State or national treasurer to make a legal showing and 
you “malign” him, 

Since when did mankind ever hear of such an impudent cloak to 
cover the disbursement of trust funds? 

Brother Warren Harding went down to Florida to rest and fish, I 
don’t know how much rest he got, but I can conscientiously make an 
affidavit to the fact that his fishing was truly rural. 

Wasn’t he elected as an opponent of the League? 

Wasn't Hoover as much of a Leaguer as Wilson himself? 

iets Hoover repudiated by the same voters who repudiated Wil- 
son 

Did not those voters elect Brother Harding? 

If Hoover is to control our commerce he will inevitably control our 
international finance; and whoever controls that will be our boss. 

In other words, have we virtually reelected Wilson? 

Don’t be discouraged; business is going to “ revive,” now, in short, 
as the colored brother says. 

Don’t worry over “new lows” in cotton; these new lows and your 
apparent lack of money are merely “ psychological,” as President Wil- 
son once said: 

“ Psychologically you seem to be in a h—Il of a fix, but as a matter 
of fact you were never more prosperous; the daily papers are my 
witnesses.” 

Psychologically our Government takes German bonds in payment of 
Belgium's debt to us; and psychologically you do not seem to be able 
to sell our Government’s own bonds at par. 

Thus the Huns and the sons of guns elevate their bonds above ours. 

With Hoover as our financial boss the blessed Europeans will pay 
us in German paper, the ten thousand million dollars that Wilson, 
McAdoo, Hoover, Baruch & Co. loaned to those foreigners. 

In like manner the European debts due to our Morgans, Rocke- 
fellers, du Ponts, Armours, etc., may be liquidated” in German paper. 

It would never do to monetize our own bonds, but it is all right to 
validate German bonds, 

Many timid Americans were fearful that the monetization of our 
bonds would flood the country with money and that our gold would 
run away from us. 

But we hear no yells of terror when President Wilson inserts the 
thin edge of the wedge for all the German war paper by urging Con- 
gress to accept from Belgium this German paper as so much money. 

Hoover still champions the league, as Cox did. 

Hoover still indorses Wilson, as Cox did. 

Hoover’s appointment to Brother Harding's Cabinet followed a casual 
visit paid to St. Augustine by trusted representatives of the Morgan 
banking houses, the Standard Oil companies, and sundry other Wall 
Street specimens of internationalism. 

Hoover himself did not wend his weary way to St. Augustine. 
Hoover did his fishing over the long-distance telephone, which is also a 
very good way to fish, 

Among the various places where Hoover was born, I regret his dis- 
crimination against the South; it behooved Hoover to have recalled 
the fact that he was born in Charlottesville, taught school in Augusta, 
got religion in Texas, lost it in Missouri, and endeayored to practice 
law in Otlonter,” 

Hoover forgot us; Harding forgot us; they all forgot us; it’s a habit 
they have. 

We might as well have elected Cox; and had Cox been elected, he 
might as well have enthroned Hoover. 

With Hoover on deck and the German bonds monetized and the 
island of Yap going to the Jap, and the kings all returning to their 
respective abodes, and the Turks mauling the wine ont of the French 
and the Greeks, and the international armaments increasing day by 
day, and the oil of Mesopotamia pouring trouble instead of peace upon 
the stormy waters, I have my doubts whether the world has been made 
safe for democracy, especially as we are still at war with Germany, the 
Huns, the sons of guns. 

To accept at par the paper of a country with which we are yet 
legally waging a Great War, while refusing to honor our own promises 
to you—sold at face value—seems odd. 
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It looks like dealing with the enemy on terms more favorable to the 
enemy than to the patriotic but melancholy holders of our own bonds. 

As I remember the law, Uncle Sam will be violating the espionage act 
if he aids the enemy by accepting his waste paper as that much money. 

Brother Harding, come along back to the Constitution!“ 

Enough water is enough, even for a Baptist. 

Enough fishing is enough, even for a sport inordinately fond of 
fishing. 

Hoover didn't know whether he was a Democrat or a Republican; he 
was understood to be too good and great to find room in any party; he 
ran for President as a Republican, and at that time he ran in Cali- 
fornia, because he was born there and had a natural right to consider 
himsedf a favorite son. 

He spent some money and he got several votes and he sang low at 
the national convention. 

But the main campaigning has been done since the election of Brother 
Harding. z 

The public eye was filled with Hoover, his picture regularly appeared 
in the papers and magazines; he discovered 3,500,000 more European 
babes who were starving and who demanded that you send $10 for each 
of them to Hoover. 

“Send us no money,” they said; “ unbosom your purses upon the 
faithful Hooyer!” 

Rockefeller gave Hoover a million, so the papers reported. 

The profiteers had the costliest banquets, in the costliest hotels, for 
Hoover; and they placed near Hoover's table an empty chair and an 
empty plate for the European babe who had been starving, Hooverishly, 
for months. 

The empty chair now has its occupant, the empty plate is now full; 
Hoover has angled for the angler, and Hoover’s hook did the work. 

When Hoover labored under the impression that he had been born 
on the Pacific slope and cast his bread, as it were, upon those waters 
he did not catch anything of importance, but when he transferred his 
birthplace to the Atlantic coast and changed his bait he hooked and 
landed a whale. 

“T repeat it, sir,” little did I think that Brother Harding's rest and 
his fishing would culminate in this Hoover agreeable surprise. 


Ex CATHEDRA 
By G. D. Eaton 
THE HEART BENEATH LEGRER’S SHIRT 


It is a curious thing that of all the books written on the Civil War 
and its causes, none—at least none of the several hundred I have 
read—pays any considerable heed to the effect of the unfair stories of 
cruelty spread broadcast hy the abolitionists, starting from the time 
that this country established its independence and continuing until 
Fort Sumter was fired upon. And yet, from reading some thousand 
pamphlets, I am convinced that the Civil War was brought about by an 
organized minority of busybodies, engaged in spreading stories, often 
untrue or exaggerated, 

Certainly level-headed and sagacious leadership could easily have 
avoided the Civil War. The simplest solution would have been the 
purchase of all slaves by the Government, even at as much as a thou- 
sand dollars a head. This would have been twice the average price of 
the slaves and would have won over the southern planters. It would 
have cost the Nation in all but three and a half billion dollars, whereas 
the Civil War cost at least twenty billions—we are still paying for it— 
and a half million lives. But the sad fact remains that the Federal 
Government was never allowed to offer any definite sum of money per 
head for the slaves. Indeed, it was written in the abolitionist code 
that manumission must be effected only by “immediate and uncondi- 
tional” emancipation, in sad contrast to the liberation effected in the 
West Indies by the British emancipators. In the West Indies the 
Slaves had their freedom bought by the English Government. 

The whole crusade in America began with efforts of churchmen in 
the North diametrically opposing the plenipotentiaries of heaven in the 
South. Actual consideration for the condition of the slave was negligi- 
ble, as treatment of negroes in the North to-day makes obvious. Such 
treatment is nothing new. If there were race riots in Detroit yesterday 
and in St. Louis the day before yesterday, so there were riots in 
Portsmouth, Ohio, in 1830; in Hartford, Conn., and Providence, R. I., 
in 1831; three in Philadelphia in the years 1834, 1888, and 1843; in 
New York in 1834; in Pittsburgh in 1839; in Cincinnati in 1827, 1836, 
and 1841. In almost all cases the negroes were driven out of town by 
the hundreds, 

In New York negroes were not permitted, except nominally by the 
courts, to ride in the horse cars with the whites. The negroes in 
Northern States were put in jail upon every possible excuse, In 1850 
we find (United States census) that 1 negro out of every 175 went 
to jail in Massachusetts, while only 1 white man out of every 2,335 
was Incarcerated; in New York it was 1 negro from 225 and 1 white 
out of every 1,713, and in New Jersey it was 1 negro from every 453 
and 1- white out of every 3,554. Between 1700 and 1718 we find that 
there was but one crime in Pennsylvania for which whites could be 
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executed (murder), and four for which negroes might be executed 
(murder, burglary, rape, and arson). 

In almost no northern State was the free negro allowed the franchise, 
while, contrarily, he exercised civil rights in some Southern States 
until 1831, when abolition tracts fired off some murderous slave insur- 
rections. Thus we see that Connecticut disfranchised free negroes in 
its constitution of 1818; Rhode Island in 1822; Ohio in 1803; Indiana 
as late as 1851; IIIinois in 1819. Other States, such as New York, 
forbade the negro the franchise unless he could show property worth 
as much as $250. On the other hand, North Carolina did not disfran- 
chise the free negro until its new constitution in 1835, after the South 
had been terrorized by brutal slave rebellions, 

Actual compassion and sympathy for the negro in the North? Non- 
sense! It existed practically nowhere. As Mr. Dooley has said, “I've 
seen th’ shackles dropped fr'm th’ slave so’s he cud be lynched in Ohio.” 

The Northern States generally barred, as I have shown, negroes from 
the elective franchise before the Civil War, but even after Appomattox 
15 Northern States voted negatively on negro suffrage and the fifteenth 
amendment had to be rammed into the northern State constitutions by 
the acts of the legislatures. Even in such States as popularly approved 
negro suffrage the measure came about with a great deal of friction. 

Minnesota presents an interesting and somewhat risible example. 
In both 1865 and 1867 the sovereign people of the State downed negro 
suffrage by popular vote. Then the Republican Party leaders, getting 
busy, took census of the negroes and caused the result to be widely 
broadcast. There were but 411 negroes of both sexes and all ages in 
the State. In 1868 a third plebiscite made the negro a voting citizen. 
The fifteenth amendment was virtually railroaded through, to the vast 
delight of the carpetbaggers and to the consternation of some bona fide 
Republicans in the North. Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, rising in 
the Senate Chamber in Washington on January 28, 1868, lugubriously 
explained that espousal of negro suffrage had cost his party not less 
than a quarter of a million votes. 

Basically not one one-hundredth of the northerners cared the least 
about liberating the negro, and even honestly furious reform movements 
encountered tremendous resistance. In the words of William Lloyd 
Garrison, in the initial number of the Liberator, January 1, 1831, his 
efforts in the North met “ contempt more bitter, opposition more active, 
detraction more relentless, prejudice more stubborn, and apathy more 
frozen than among the slave owners themselves,” though perhaps he 
forgot the time (unmentioned in history books) when he was jugged in 
Baltimore for a libelous attack on a slave owner. 

Fewer than half the newspapers in the North were antislavery, and 
the moneyed people in the North were almost to a man against aboli- 
tion, the New England mill owners especially laboring under the belief 
that slave labor kept down the price of raw cotton. When Garrison 
got a little overzealous in Boston they had him mobbed and dragged 
through the streets. But the rich were far from being the. only ones 
against abolition, 

Everyone knows what happened in New York City when conscription 
became active. Horace Greeley’s emancipating Tribune was almost 
wrecked and a wild mob took charge of the city. A negro orphan 
asylum was burned, with the loss of many lives, and adult negroes 
were strung up on lamp posts. It took a regiment of Infantry to pacify 
the city, and then only after a pitched battle in the streets. 

All the antislavery movements of early date were launched by re- 
ligious sects. The first was set going by the Quakers, but it came 
out of common decency, was honest, and never assumed a virulent 
form. Nor did the South ever regard the Quakers as enemies. The 
Quakers spent much actual money, not in helping negroes to escape 
illicitly from their masters, but to transport free negroes and in bring- 
ing suits, where necessary, to guarantee freedom to slaves already 
manumitted. They preached emancipation, but they lived, hundreds of 
them, in Virginia and North Carolina in peace and friendliness with 
their slave-holding neighbors, 

But the South did not look upon the efforts of other sects as being 
sincere. When not only slavery was attacked, but also southern cus- 
toms, family life, and morals, there was distinct resentment, which 
ripened into hate after the slave rebellions. 

The first violent effort to free the slaves was launched in Balti- 
more at the first national conference of Methodist leaders in 1780, 
and was thereafter kept going hotly. This was abetted by the Pres- 
byterian Synod in 1787. The Baptists became active and shortly 
thereafter the Congregationalists at their Hartford convention added 
slavery to the vices of “ profanity, Sabbath breaking, use of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, covetousness, gambling, breaches of the Seventh Command- 
ment, attendance upon the theater, dancing, gayety and extravagance 
in dress, novel reading, and sleeping in church.” It is interesting to 
note that the southern planter had been indicted for almost all of 
these crimes against Heaven before Congregationalist action was taken 
against slavery. 

We have reason to believe that early abolitionists thought southern 
gentlemen were having too easy a time of it sipping toddies and having 
oriental relations with the females of the toilers while the negroes 


did the work. Back of all the northern dislike of the southerner’s 
aristocracy was rancor because the latter had the means to be aristo- 
cratic in habits, tastes, and pleasures. It was not North against South, 
for sectionally the North was much more wealthy, but individual blue- 
nose against southern cavalier. In some cases this feeling was nalvely 
expressed, as in The New Revolution, a speech before the American 
Antislavery Society in 1857 by Thomas Wentworth Higginson : 

“The reason why free-State and slave-State men hate each other 
in Kansas is because all the institutions of their respective nations 
[sic] have for years been training them to hate each other * * * 
it is only the old hostility. * * It is not only the difference in 
birth, although the Puritan stock remains upon the one side and the 
cavalier stock upon the other. * * Tou may know the one side 
from the other because the one side wears long hair and the other does 
not.” 

While the North's hay crop alone represented as many dollars as 
all the southern agricultural products, the South bad three times as 
many exports; and the money accrued neither to the slaves nor hill- 
billies, but was concentrated in the hands of less than one-twentieth of 
the South’s total population. The North produced more than twice 
as much from the land—with only two-thirds the laborers—and in- 
dustrially and financially the North was far ahead. It used five times 
as much private capital, although there came a distinct rub in the fact 
that this capital represented much money from southern banks, for 
the bank capital of the North was only twice that of the South. 

As seen by the excessively smaller number of men on the farms, the 
North had already learned the vastly more efficient system of hired 
workers; and though industrially it produced five times as much as 
the South, it employed only four times as many men in the factories. 
The South was waking up to the merits of wage slavery when its 
progress in this line was blocked by the efforts of abolition propaganda. 

There were moneyed men, needless to say, in the North; but they did 
not appear so aristocratic and enviable to their laboring constituency 
because of two things: In the first place, they had no real talent for 
ease and luxury; and in the second place and partially in consequence, 
their earnings went into an expansion which knows a far larger place 
in industry than in agriculture. Besides the northern preacher could 
not attack the northern man of wealth with impunity. Nor was there 
the incentive. The northern man of wealth was staid and a church- 
goer, while the southerner coruscated and went to the race track and 
theater. 

Besides the South's capital there was enormous wealth represented 
in the slaves themselves. In 1850 the slaves numbered 3,200,000. 
Their average value was about $400 or $500 each, although the aboli- 
tionists rated them all at the price of a good field hand, or $1,000 
each. 

How may we account for the atrocity storles spread by abolitionists 
of the planter's physical cruelty to the slaves? In the first place, it is 
a mistake to assume that the southern planters treated the blacks 
worse than they did their horses and cattle, except in the matter of 
passing restrictive laws—following the slave insurrections—against 
certain negro activities wherein the activities might differ from those 
of the other livestock. But the South bad other laws. Louisiana, for 
instance, said that slave mother and child—10 years or under—might 
not be separated on pain of a fine of from $1,000 to $2,000 and im- 
prisonment of six months to one year, and forfeiture of the slave. 

Alabama had a similar law. Virginia said (Fitzhugh et ux. v. Foot 
et al., 3 Vall's Va. Rept. 13) that separation of mother and child was 
a thing “which humanity forbids, and will not be countenanced in 
a court of equity.” Maryland forbade the separation of legal husband 
and wife in slavery; and even Georgia, the worst of the slave States, 
had strict laws against cruelty. 

These things were ignored by such writers as Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
and the whole range of abolitionist books and pamphlets is filed with 
outrage stories. Thousands of poor people in northern cities were in 
a plight far more desperate than that of the slaves whose masters were 
forced by law to feed them well, not overwork them, but give them 
medical attention, clothe them, and furnish them lodging. 

Maryland as early as 1715 (laws of 1715, ch. 44) stipulated a 
fine of 1,000 pounds of tobacco for cruelty, excessive labor, insufficient 
food, drink, lodging, or clothing, or for insufficient rest or sleep; and 
later forbade slaves being worked on Sunday, which rule prevailed all 
over the South, as did laws against cruelty or impoverishing treat- 
ment. Indeed, many States provided (Kentucky, for instance; More- 
head & Brown's Digest, Frankfort, 1834) that the master be deprived 
of his slaves at forced sale if he treated them cruelly or did not take 
eare of their wants. 

Louisiana said (Markham v. Close, Sept. T. 1831, 2 Louisiana Rept. 
581, Porter, J.): “Infliction of cruel punishment on the slave by his 
master is a criminal offense and must be punished by a criminal prose- 
eution and not before a civil tribunal.” (The slave did not have to 
bring suit to obtain relief.) 

Georgia (Cobb's Digest, Athens, Ga., 1851, p. 971), in an act of 
May 10, 1770, limited by “positive laws the extent of power of the 
owners of slaves * * * and owners or persons having the care and 


management of slaves” from exercising “excessive and unnecessary 
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rigor or wanton cruelty.” Murder of a slave (December 3, 1799, see. 
2) was to merit “the same mode of prosecution and measure of pun- 
ishment” as for killing a white man—a law that held true in all 
Southern States. In 1832, by the act of December 24, Georgia pro- 
vided and established an infirmary for the relief and protection of 
aged and afflicted negroes and provided that masters could no more 
escape the cost of slave upkeep In the institution than they could evade 
taxes on their land, 

South Carolina (1 Nott and McCord’s S. C. Rept. 182 Per. Cur. 
Coleock, J.) held that “a slave who ts merely flying away can not be 
killed“ except by the master or pursuer in an act of self defense, 

I might go on quoting statutes and decisions endlessly to show that 
there was a wide range of protection for the negro—and be hauled 
up by some astute person inquiring how the laws and statutes were 
interpreted and enforced. This is a pertinent question, for in going 
over some thousand decisions I have found a number of cases wherein 
the jurists either did not know the law or purposely misconstrued it to 
the benefit of the slave owner rather than the slave, but the latter 
cases occur with greatest frequency after the slave insurrection crisis 
of 1831, while on the other hand there are a large number of cases 
which show such a startling liberality of the jurists so favoring the 
slaves that their decisions were equally bad law. 

In Virginia, for instance (Souther v. the Commonwealth), an emi- 
nent and humane jurist with a real sense of values got into bad law 
because he ruled: “The killing of a slave by his master and owner, 
by willful and excessive whipping, is murder in the first degree, though 
it may not have been the purpose and intention of the master and 
owner to kill the slave.” Here is plainly faulty law—though sound 
sense—and the jury did rightly (in the legal sense) in bringing a 
verdict of manslaughter, with a minimum penalty of five years. How- 
ever, the intent of fairness on the part of the judge is evident. 

Cruelty, when one considers the number of slaves, was extremely 
rare, and actual cases were so infrequent that they altogether escaped 
the notice of the abolitionists, who were forced to invent such cases. 
It was in general in the South a despicable social misbehavior to mis- 
treat slaves, and not only to mistreat them but to sell them “ down 
river.” The slaves in the border States, eating masters out of house 
and home, were very often manumitted rather than sold. Maryland, 
in 1850, had 74,000 free negroes—more by 20,000 than any free State, 

Most of the abolition stories of cruelty appear now to be foolish, 
As I have shown, by comparison of northern and southern products, 
the slave was not worked as hard as the hired laborer—chtefly because 
the slave and his family did not face starvation either by indigence or 
competition—but stories were told by abolitionists to the effect that 
planters hitched slaves to plows, despite the fact that it would take 
six healthy field hands worth $1,000 each- to do the work of one 
horse worth $100. Almost every abolition story, in fact, must be 
taken with a grain of Epsom salts. The great bulk of the cruelty 
stories were pure fabrications, sans names, dates, and locale. I have 
chased bundreds of these tales to earth, and of authentic cases of 
cruelty I have found not a dozen. These the abolitionists used over 
and over again, sometimes almost 50 years after the act. 

One finds, for instance, the Rev. John Rankin, in a series of letters 
to his brother, Thomas, published in The Liberator during the year 
1832, quoting a case of cruelty, sent second hand to him by the Rey. 
William Dickey, of Bloomingburg, Ohio. The case was authentic. Lil- 
burn Lewis and his brother, Isham, said to be nephews of Thomas 
Jefferson, planters in the county of Livingston, Ky., cut off the feet and 
legs of a living slave and burned the members before the slave's eyes, 
afterwards dispatching him and burning the rest of the body. What 
Rankin neglected to mention and what Dickey neglected to mention, 
when he used the material over again in the American Anti-Slavery 
Society’s report of 1839, was that the business happened back in 1811; 
that Lilburn Lewis committed suicide to escape trial and that Isham 
was sentenced to hang for the crime. Thus both Rankin and Dickey 
gave the impression that the South tolerated such things, and by their 
omission of the date gave the appearance of freshness and everyday 
occurence to the business, whereas the Lewis brothers were plainly 
men of the Loeb-Leopold type and were quickly brought to dock. 

Rankin used this material over and over again; from his pulpit, 
then in The Liberator, before the American Anti-Slavery Society, and 
in a volume of his “ letters.” 

One other authentic case of cruelty, also committed by a mental 
degenerate, was that of Madame La Loire (sometimes reported as 
Madame Laurie) in New Orleans, who beat and mauled a number of 
slaves and chained them in a room to die. This happened in the year 
1834, and the whole South was outraged by the affair. Nevertheless 
it was held against the South by the abolitionists. We find the Rev. 
Philo Tower of the Genesee; Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in his Slavery Unmasked, a book published in 1856, reciting 
the affair as if it had just happened, and, moreover reporting it as 
practically first hand, plagiarizing word for word from the American 
Anti-Slavery Society's report of 1839, which, curiously, repeated 
verbatim the account from the New Orleans Mercantile Advertiser 
except that Tower withheld Madame [a Loire’s name. Mrs. Lydia 
Maria Child used the story in her intemperate Anti-Slavery Catechism, 
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In the main, the authentic documents used by the abolitionists were 
confined to advertisements from southern newspapers listing runaway 
slaves and naming their various distinguishing marks and scars—such 
marks and scars as often adorn the free negro of to-day. Yet the 
United States census of 1850 shows that only one-thirtieth of 1 per 
cent of the slaves annually ran away with any idea of staying away 
permanently, and the census for 1860 shows a reduction to one-fiftieth 
of 1 per cent. Fully a third of these runaways were chronic offenders. 
In 1850, for instance, out of 3,204,313 slaves only 1,011 were fugi- 
tives, while 1,467 were voluntarily freed by their masters. The num- 
ber of manumitted slaves up until 1831 was always many times that of 
the fugitives—a fact not mentioned by the abolitionists. 

The South has never, so far as the histories are concerned (even her 
own), bad a fair and truthful statement about the real causes of the 
Civil War nor of the institution of slavery; nor were the lies about 
cruelty ever nailed. (Reprinted by request from McNaught’s Maga- 
zine. Two more articles from the same series will appear in early 
issues of Plain Talk.) 


Mr. BLHASE. Mr. President, there has been some talk of the 
solid South being broken; there has been some talk to the effect 
that if a certain person were nominated for President of the 
United States the South, which has always stood for white 
supremacy, placing it above every other consideration almost, 
except possibly the Christian religion, might support the Repub- 
lican ticket. In the South we believe that white supremacy is 
a part of the Christian religion, that the white people are 
superior to negroes, and we never expect under any conditions 
or circumstances to permit social equality in that section of 
the country; but, Mr. President, if such a condition as has been 
produced at Anderson, S. C., by one Mr. Harry S. New is con- 
tinued, and if such a policy as has been started by Mr. Herbert 
Hoover is to be put in operation, those who have been sleeping 
in their beds at night and waking up in the morning with the 
happy thought that the South will ever have a respectable 
Republican Party had just as well go back to bed and stay there, 
because no such condition will ever arise. 

Just after the Givil War there came into the State of South 
Carolina a set of scalawags and they were imported into the 
entire South. They appealed to the negro vote, as Herbert 
Hoover has done in this instance; they humiliated white 
women and white men until the red shirt of Democracy arose 
and drove them from their borders. 

A few weeks ago the Republican administration took a citi- 
zen of Savannah, Ga., imported him into the State of South 
Carolina, and appointed him acting postmaster of the city of 
Anderson. A protest was made to the Post Office Department 
and to the President of the United States, but nothing was 
done. Finally, Mr. President, it was proven to them beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that this man was a citizen of Savannah, 
Ga., a fact which was sworn to by himself, as will be found in 
his affidavit on page 3249 of the CoNnGressIonaL RECORD of 
February 20, 1928, where this man swore as follows: 


I further savear that I reside in the city of Savannah at No. 220 
Bast Forty-fifth Street, or in the fourth district, G. M.; my age is 26; 
my occupation is none, : 


No occupation. There is his own affidavit, signed and sworn 
to, and, as I have stated, it will be found on page 3249 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record of Monday, February 20, and it is dated 
April 1, 1927, one year ago exactly. 3 

After that affidavit was called to the attention of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Post Office Department, it 
was currently rumored, and I am informed to-day that it is 
the purpose of the Post Office Department to keep this man in 
that post office as acting postmaster until he becomes a citizen 
of South Carolina, and then to appoint him postmaster. 

That, Mr. President, along with Hoover’s action with his 
“black chocolates,” is exactly what put the Republican Party in 
disrepute in the South and made the very name Republican a 
stench in the nostrils of all decent white people. Is that to con- 
tinue? It is continuing. 

Mr. President, I wrote a letter to the Civil Service Commission, 
and the answer which came to me is based upon as false a 
premise as ever a letter was written upon. When I asked the 
Civil Service Commission about this matter—I have here the 
letters—they made an investigation. Here is Doctor Doyle’s 
letter, in which he says that they have discovered that this 
man was not a resident of South Carolina. Notwithstanding 
that fact, however, and notwithstanding the rules of the de- 
partment that no man shall be appointed to a post office unless 
he has resided for two years at the place where the post office 
to which he is to be appointed is located and has received his 
mail at that post office they put him in there and keep him 
there. 
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It is said: 


We have made an examination. Now we have had notices posted 
that we are going to hold an examination for postmaster. 


But they are holding that examination back for the purpose 
of letting this man become a citizen of South Carolina. 

Mr. President, the constitution of South Carolina is very plain 
on the subject. I wish to read just a line. Here is what con- 
stitutes a citizen of South Carolina: 


Residence in the State for two years, in the county one year, in the 
polling precinct in which the elector offers to yote four months, and 
the payment six months before any election of any poll tax then due 
and payable. 


The rules of the Post Office Department themselves are being 
openly and flagrantly violated to-day by President Coolidge and 
his Postmaster General by putting this man, a citizen of Georgia, 
into a post office at Anderson, S. C., and keeping him there. 
Why? Because, as I am informed, the patronage boss of South 
Carolina has been told that this man will do his part in the 
payment of money for the Republican campaign fund. 

In passing I might state that just a few days ago a rural 
carrier in my State was approached by a negro delegate to the 
approaching Kansas City Republican convention and told that 
if he did not help pay the expenses of that delegate to the con- 
vention he would lose his job. The rural carrier told him he 
would be damned if he would do it, and in five days after that 
he lost his job, and is out of his job to-day. I can prove that 
at any time the Post Office Department or Mr. Coolidge wants 
the proof. I myself will pay the man’s way here to prove it, 
if that be necessary. 

I wrote a number of letters in regard to this matter. What 
answer do I get? 


We are having an examination made but it will take us several 
weeks— 


Several weeks— 
to settle the question, 


They have been three months now in an effort, as they claim, 
to settle it. They can not settle it, because one Joseph W. 
Tolbert, or his agents—and Harry New knows it, and Attorney 
General Sargent knows it, because I told him so to his face—is 
receiving money from the postmasters in South Carolina, pos- 
sibly not for his own use; and that is how they are holding their 
jobs. I hope the resolution which has been offered by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] will be adopted by the Senate, 
and I hope the scope of the investigation proposed by that reso- 
lution will be broadened so as to include South Carolina. 

In my reply to a letter which I wrote to Mr. Everett Sanders, 
he wrote me from the President’s office a beautiful dodge. 

I want to read first a letter written by John H. Bartlett: 


Dran Mr. SANDERS: Senator BLEASE, it would seem, must be laboring 
under some misapprehension of fact in this case, I get this impression 
from Senator Moses, with whom I talked this morning. 

The truth is that when the postmaster died on December 27, 1927, it 
seemed to be the proper thing to do in the emergency to appoint his son 
acting postmaster. 


This was a boy whose father and mother separated when he 
was a little boy. The mother took the son and went to Savan- 
nah, Ga., and I do not think he often saw the father afterwards. 
The boy lived in Savannah with his mother, went to school in 
Savannah, made Savannah his home, and possibly went to 
Anderson two or three times in his entire lifetime to visit his 
father. Even when his father was down on his sick bed he did 
not go to see him, so I am informed; but after he died this boy 
was imported by Harry S. New and Calvin Coolidge from Savan- 
nah, Ga., to Anderson, S. C., like they did in the days of the 
scalawags and the thieves, and made a postmaster in my State. 
and this was done on recommendation of National Committeeman Tol- 
bert. A civil-seryice examination is being held 


That was absolutely not true, and the records of Doyle’s office 
and Bartlett's office both show that no such examination was 
held or has been heid. 

Now, listen to this: 


The son is ineligible for the examination under the civil-service rule, 
being under 30 years of age, which is the civil-service requirement in 
this class of office. 

The rule as to nonresidence has never been held to apply to an acting 
postmaster. * * + 

But this young man, about 27 years of age, was born and brought 
up in the town of Anderson— 
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That is as black a lie as ever was written on a typewriter, if 
John H. Bartlett did sign it 


and I think he claims it as his residence. 


Yet, Mr. President, while he thinks he claims it as his resi- 
dence, here is the man’s affidavit, sworn to in April, 1927, just 
about six months before he was appointed postmaster at 
Anderson, in which he swears that he was a resident of the 
city of Savannah, Ga.; gives the number of the house and the 
street where he lives, and says his occupation is none.“ Bart- 
lett knew that when he wrote that letter, because I had so 
informed him; and yet he puts his name here to something 
which he knows was a falsehood, and I will prove it by his 
own records directly. 


He is unmarried, as I understand it— 


A man who had no occupation ought to have been unmarried, 
I certainly think; he deserved to be 


and has for a few years been getting his living. in other parts. 


If he had been getting his living in other parts, how could 
he be a resident of Anderson? 


He may be a resident of Georgia, but, as I said before— 


Listen, now— 
he came home upon the death of his father— 


Just as I said; he came to see his dead body put away and 
get the job— 
and it was quite natural that he should pick tp the post-office situation 
that his father was in and go along with it temporarily. 


Quite natural! In the case of a man from another State, 
who has been gone from his father for years, had not lived 
with him since his babyhood, it was “quite natural” that he 
should come out of another State and go into your State or my 
State and be appointed postmaster! I suppose if the postmaster 
at Portland, Me., had a son down in Florida, who had not seen 
him in 20 years, 5 years past 21 years of age, and the postmaster 
up in Maine should die, and this boy from Florida should go to 
see his daddy buried, he should be appointed postmaster in 
Maine! Yes; you would see Calvin Coolidge making a south- 
erner postmaster in Maine! 

He says: 

I think Senator Buease will see this situation and accept it. 


I will accept it, Mr. President, just like the South suffered 
such actions as this in the face of Federal bayonets in a Yankee 
camp. I will never submit to it as long as I can help it, and 
my people are not going always to submit to it, They are very 
long-suffering; they will suffer a long time, and they will go a 
long way; but there is a time to stop, and that time may come; 
and, if it does, Calvin Coolidge and Harry S. New will be 
responsible for its coming. 

Since his appointment as acting postmaster, we have gotten tele- 
grams from the mayor of the city * * * asking that he be made 
the permanent postmaster. 

The mayor of the city! The mayor of the city married a 
sister of the dead postmaster, who is the own uncle of this 
boy. A nice recommendation, from his own uncle! He hap- 
pened to be mayor of the city of Anderson, and he asked 
boy from Savannah to be brought over there, I suspect to keep 
his mother from having to keep him, as he says he was a loafer, 
“occupation, none,” he swears; 27 years of age. That is his 
recommendation—his uncle, the mayor. 

Mr. President, further, Mr. Bartlett says: 

The civil service list should be out in a very few weeks, and it 
doesn’t seem reasonable on the facts to put the son of the deceased 
postmaster out as acting postmaster and put another in. 

I trust this is a satisfactory explanation, but if it is thought that we 
should change him as acting postmaster in view of the situation, we can 
readily do so. 

I wrote back and asked them to do so; and the result has 
been that they have kept him there nearly the four months re- 
quired for being a resident of the ward in which he lives, hoping 
to keep him there until the Senate adjcurns, and hold him in 
there until next December, when his year will be up, and then 
claim that he is eligible, and make him the permanent post- 
master. 

Herbert Hoover, from England, with his monocle, will never 
break the solid South by putting “chocolate drops” in the 
same water-closet with young white girls, nor will Harry New 
do it by bringing people from other States into the Southern 
States to hold their offices. 

You gentlemen kicked this Georgia judge out down here, or 
you would have kicked him out—they pulled him out to keep you 
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from doing it—when they imported him into Georgia to make a 
Judge out of him. Now, why should they import a man out of 
Georgia into my State, and give him one cf the finest positions in 
it, when we have right in that town plenty of people who are 
thoroughly competent to take it, and it might be possible that 
they could find one of their own kind? 

Mr. President, I wrote to the President of the United States 
in regard to this matter. I do not care to take up the time of 
the Senate to read all these letters, but I do want to give here 
the substance of my reply to my friend Mr. Bartlett: 


This letter of February 14, to the Hon. Everett Sanders, Secretary 
to the President, was handed me upon my return from South Carolina, 
It is really amusing, and I might say, but I won't, shows a thorough 
ignorance of the facts in the Anderson postmaster situation. 

John R. Cochran, who was postmaster at Anderson, and died re- 
cently, was born and reared in Anderson, S. C. He married a 
Georgia woman. For some reason—I do not care to go into details— 
he and his wife were separated and did not live together for years 
before his death. Neither were they living together at the time of his 
death. 

She went back to her people in Savannah, Ga., and carried young John 
Cochran, the now acting postmaster, as a child with her. He was 
reared in Savannah, lived and schooled and worked in Savannah. I 
have two oaths made and signed by him that he was a citizen of 
Savannah and a registered voter there, having registered in 1924 and 
again in April, 1927. 

See page 3249, CONGRESSIONAL Reconp, February 20, 1928. 

He swears in these affidavits that he is a citizen of Savannah. 
I hope he is not a perjurer, but if he is not a citizen of Savannah he 
is a perjurer, according to his own two signed and sworn statements. 

He had not been in Anderson for some time before the death of his 
father and only went there upon being informed that his father was 
dead; and while there was picked up and made postmaster, which I 
consider an outrage upon the people of Anderson and the State of 
South Carolina, 

I suppose from this letter that if a man was postmaster in New 
York and had a son living in California, and the New York postmaster 
died and the son went over to see his daddy buried, he ought to be 
picked up and made postmaster. I do not see it that way, General. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the Civil Service Commission has found 
that Cochran is not a resident of Anderson and has not received any 
mail there in the last three or four years, if ever, and they have 
reported him ineligible even to take the examination, so where is the 
claim that he is a citizen of Anderson? 

This letter says: “It seems to be the proper thing to appoint his 
son as acting postmaster,” notwithstanding the fact that his son was a 
voting citizen and resident of another State. 

The letter says, “He claims he is a resident.“ How can he ‘so 
claim this, with the two affidavits hereto attached, swearing that he 
is a citizen of Savannah and getting registration certificates to vote 
there? 

The next statement is laughable: “ He came home upon the death of 
his father, and it was quite natural that he should pick up the post 
office. * > * 

The letter says you have a telegram from the mayor of the city, 
saying he will make a good postmaster. The mayor of the city is his 
uncle. 


- Now, Mr. President, it is common talk around that town, 
and I believe it, that the Post Office Department is endeavor- 
ing, as I have said, to hold this man there until he becomes a 
citizen. I introduced in the Senate a resolution upon this very 
question. I introduced in the Senate a bill upon this question. 
The bill is in the Post Office Committee, I suppose, quietly laid 
away. The resolution, I suppose, is somewhere in the same 
condition; but I did not propose to sit here longer and allow 
this man to sit in that post office as acting postmaster without 
calling the attention of the Senate to the fact that the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Postmaster General of the 
United States are both violating the laws of the Nation, as 
stated by the departments themselves, in holding a man in this 
post office in violation of two of the principal rules of the 
department. 

Mr. President, this is not a personal matter. I do not know 
this boy, and have nothing in the world against him. He may 
be all right. I am fighting the principle involved. This situa- 
tion was not brought about by me, and therefore, whatever 
the result of it may be, the blame must fall where it belongs,. 
on the party attempting to humiliate my State by importing a 
man from another State to hold office in it. 

Mr. President, as I said, I do not care to take up the time 
of the Senate; but I ask permission to have published in the 
Record certain letters and telegrams which passed between 
myself and the Postmaster General and the President of the 
United States, and letters which they wrote me in reference to 
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this matter, in order that the entire situation may be fairly 
and clearly understood, together with two newspaper clippings 
and two documents relating to the same subject. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 5, 1928, 
Hon. Harry S. New, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear GENERAL: I am inclosing you copies of some telegrams 
which is evidence that John R. Cochran, just named by you as acting 
postmaster at Anderson, S. C., is a citizen and a registered voter of 
the city of Savannah and the State of Georgia, and not a citizen or a 
resident or even a taxpayer in the city of Anderson, the county of 
Anderson, or the State of South Carolina, and I request that you with- 
draw his appointment as acting postmaster, as I most seriously protest 
the transporting from another State a man into my State to fill such 
office. J 

With my kindest regards, g 

Very respectfully, Corm L. BLEASE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 5, 1928. 
Hon. Harry 8, New, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 

Dran GENERAL: Further in reference to appointment of John R. 
Cochran as postmaster at Anderson, S. C., I am reliably informed that 
Mr. Cochran was in the insurance business in Savannah, Ga., for sev- 
eral years up to a very recent date; that before he went to Savannah 
he had made his home in Alabama and Maryland. I would like to know 
if it is going to be the policy of the department to take citizens from 
other States and appoint them postmasters in South Carolina. I would 
like to have a positive and definite answer on this question, as I am 
frank to say that if such is the purpose, I propose, as a member of the 
Senate Post Offices and Post Roads Committee, to introduce a bill 
prohibiting such tactics. South Carolina suffered a long time from 
scalawag and carpetbaggers and I do not propose to see that history 
repeated if I can prevent it. 

With my kindest regards, 

Very respectfully, 
Cote L. BLEASE, 


—— 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 128, 
Hon. Core L. BLEASE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran SENATOR Buease: With further reference to our telephone 
conversation concerning the appointment of an acting postmaster at 
Anderson, S. C., I would state that the circumstances are as follows: 

The postmaster at Anderson, John R. Cochran, died, making it neces- 
sary to appoint an acting postmaster at once. Mr. John R. Cochran, jr., 
the son of the postmaster, was recommended and was named as acting 
postmaster until such time as an examination conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission and inquiry by the Postmaster General might develop 
a proper person to name for the regular appointment, Young Mr. 
Cochran was notified to this effect and his bond sent to him, 

It was not until after all this had been done that the case was 
brought to my attention, which was by your call over the telephone. 
The matter had arisen and pursued the regular course as a matter of 
routine and exactly as such cases are always treated. Immediately 
following your conversation I asked the First Assistunt's bureau the 
status of affairs and learned that Mr. Cochran’s bond had already been 
sent to him in order that he might take charge of the office. It was, 
of course, obviously necessary that some one must be placed in charge. 

I also wrote to Mr. Joe W. Tolbert telling him of your telephone call 
to me. I am this morning in receipt of a number of telegrams ad- 
dressed to the Postmaster General, one of which is from the mayor of 
Andersén, Mr. Foster Fant, which I quote: 

“'The citizens of Anderson heartily approve the appointment John 
R. Cochran postmaster, 

“Foster Fant, Mayor.” 

Also one from Wilton E. Hall, editor Anderson Daily Independent, 
which I also quote: 

“As editor of Democratic newspaper here, I respectfully indorse the 
nomination of John Cochran, jr., for postmaster at Anderson, S. C. 
Although he has been away from this city attending college and touring 
Europe and working in other cities, he has always regarded Anderson 
as home and his forebears maternally and paternally have been native 
Andersonians back to the sixth generation, Andersonians prefer Coch- 
ran over and above any Republican here. Local post office organiza- 
tion and 90 per cent of patrons of office would indorse Cochran, in my 
opinion, I trust you will present nomination of Cochran.“ 


You will, of course, understand that this department not only does 
not want to appoint some one who is not a citizen as postmaster at 
any given point but, in fact, that it can not do so under ‘the law 
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which requires two years’ residence within the delivery limits of a 
post office to make a man eligible for appointment, The question of an- 
individual's residence is one that would be determined by the Civil 
Service Commission in examining the qualifications of applicants for 
appointment. 

Before the matter had been brought to my attention at all it had 
reached the point where Mr. Cochran had, in the due and regular 
course of departmental procedure, been designated to have temporary 
charge of the office at Anderson. 

It is understood that this matter is temporary and nothing more. 
An examination will be asked for at the hands of the Civil Service 
Commission, which it will be asked to expedite, and no appointment of 
a postmaster can be made except as the result of this examination, You 
will be given every opportunity to express your opinions and desires 
with reference to the regular appointment, 

I regret that you did not bring the subject to my attention carlier, 
but I trust that the foregoing explanation will be satisfactory, 

Sincerely yours, 
. Harry S. New, Postmaster General. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 9, 1928. 
Hon. Harry S. New, 
Postmaster General, Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Deak GENERAL; You and I have been too good friends to falt 
out over a small post office or, in fact, anything else, and we are not 
going to fall out, and the little difference between us about the Anderson 
post office can, I think, be pleasantly settled; but I call your attention 
to some matters which possibly you have not thought of. 

If an attempt is made to appoint a person, totally disqualified, either 
as acting postmaster or postmaster, and he takes charge of the office, 
is he responsible for his acts while he is disqualified and ineligible? 

If a person totally disqualified gives bond, can he take the oath of 
office without committing perjury, and is his bond legal; and could he 
and his bondsmen be held liable if there should be irregularities? 

Can a person, absolutely disqualified under the statutes of the United 
States, hold an office and exercise the duties thereof, even though he 
is commissioned to do so by the properly legally constituted authorities? 
For instance, suppose that the governor of a State, in case of a yacancy 
in the United States Senate, were to commission a man under 30 years 
of age, could he take the oath of office? Is he a United States Senator, 
although he held a commission of the governor? Mr. Var, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. Smith, of Illinois, have commissions as United States 
Senators, but they are not. 

Did Mr. Cochran, at Andorson, take an oath before he assumed his 
duties as postmaster? If so, did he swear that he was a citizen of 
Anderson ? 

Is it a fact that since his attempted appointment he has applied 
for registration in the county of Anderson and has been refused 
because he can not take the required oath? 

It is said that intent governs in these matters. True. But acts 
seem to me to show intention better than words, and this young man 
freely, voluntarily, and without compulsion, dread, fear, or threat, regis- 
tered in the city of Savannah, Ga., exercised his citizenship and suffrage 
in that State, and when he left there in 1927 went to the State of 
Alabama and took charge of a bottling plant. ' 

Does that look like that he intended to make South Carolina his home? 
And doesn't it show that he intended to change only after his father's 
death, and then because he wanted his father's position? He went to 
Anderson only to the funeral, where he has not been for years past 
except occasionally on a visit, 

I call these matters to your attention, hoping that you will not let 
this young man stay in that post office, and, if you do, his individuality 
in the matter is going to be a small item in comparison to the political 
situation that it is going to create not only in South Carolina but here 
in Washington, D. C. 

I assure you again of my kindest regards and best wishes. 

Very respectfully, 
Cots L. BLBASB. 

P. 8.—It might not be amiss for me to call your attention to the fact 
that the mayor of Anderson is an uncle of Cochran, and could hardly 
be expected not to indorse him, regardless of politics, and possibly he 
did not know that Cochran was a registered citizen and voter of 
Savannah, Ga. 

Orricx OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1928. 
Hon, Core L. BLRASE, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR: I am very glad indeed to have your letter of the 
9th. I again assure you that I have every disposition to ultimately 
adjust the matter of the Anderson postmastership in a manner that will 
be satisfactory to you. . -- : 
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There was certainly no reason for this department to do otherwise 
than to proceed upon the theory that the son of the man who had been 
a long-time postmaster at Anderson was in all respects qualified to carry 
on the office. The death of the postmaster made it necessary to put 
the office under some one’s management temporarily at once and the 
matter had progressed beyond the stage where it could be stopped before 
I had your letter. An examination for the creation of a list of eligibles 
has already been asked for at the bands of the Civil Service Commission 
and the time for closing applications fixed at February 7. When we 
get this list we can proceed to a permanent adjustment, 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. New, Postmaster General. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 13, 1028. 
Hon. Wittiam C. Dewino, President, Hon. GRORGE R. WALES, and Hon. 
JESSIE DELL, Commissioners, 
Cicil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Mr. John R. Cochran, who has just been appointed act- 
ing postmaster at Anderson, S. C., is not a resident of the city of 
Anderson and is only 27 years of age. I presume he will be a candi- 
date for the office, as I notice you have called for applications to be 
filed on or before February 7, 1928. 

I am writing this to call your particular attention to the fact; 

First. That the law requires that a man shall be 30 years of age 
to hold a post office like that at Anderson Court House, S. C. Mr. 
Cochran is only 27. 

Second. That the law requires that a man shall be a resident of the 
town in which he is to be postmaster for two years previous to the 
time of his taking charge and must receive his mail there. 

Mr. Cochran is a registered voter in the city of Savannah, Ga., and 
does not, and has not at any time received any mail at the Anderson 
post office, except possibly when he was there on a visit to his father. 

I am inclosing proof of these assertions and, upon examination, I 
have not any idea that the young man would deny the facts. 

Now, it may be said to you that Mr. Cochran was born and reared 
in Anderson and while he was temporarily away be held this as his 
home, My information is that this is not true. John R. Cochran, this 
boy’s father, and his wife separated. His wife moved to Savannah, 
Ga. The boy went with his mother and did not live with his father 
but did occasionally pay visits to his father’s people in Anderson, 
His father begged him, I understand, to come and live with him and 
prepare himself to be his suecessor. The boy flatly declined to do so, 
but remained away from Anderson. 

Therefore I take the position that the young man Is in no way 
qualified legally for this position, and I most seriously protest against 
his name being certified in the eligible list. 

If you wish to go further into this matter, I would be glad if you 
will allow me to cross-examine the young man in the presence of your 
commission, 

Of course, I need not say that if he is appointed I shall make every 
effort within my power to prevent his confirmation; not that I have 
anything against the young man whatever, personally; I do not even 
know him; but I do not propose to allow the law to be flagrantly 
violated without a protest and a man brought out of another State 
and appointed to a post office in my State. 

I am mailing a copy of this to each of you gentlemen and a copy to 
your clerk, I have absolutely no objection to your mailing a copy, if 
you see fit, to young Cochran. 

Very respectfully, 
Cote L. BLEase. 
UNITED STATES CIVIL Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., January II, 1928. 
Hon. Col L. BLEASE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator Brrase: Your letter to each of the three ciyil 
service commissioners with respect to the forthcoming examination at 
Anderson, S. C., has been received. 

The closing date for the examination at Anderson is February 7, 
1928. ‘This is a first-class post office, paying a salary of $3,400 per 
annum. No applications have as yet been filed with the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Applicants for this position are required to be 30 years of age, 
except that all age limits are waived for ex-service men who served in 
the World War or Spanish-American War and were honorably dis- 
charged, Applicants must have actually resided within the delivery of 
the office for two years next preceding the date of examination. 

Your letter will be filed with the application division, and the ques- 
tion concerning Mr. Cochran will be carefully scrutinized if he files an 
application. 

Very truly yours, 
W. C. DEMING, President. 

South Carolina: Anderson, $3,400 ; December 27, 1927. 

No person who has passed his sixty-fifth birthday or who has not 
actually resided within the delivery of such office for two years next 
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preceding the date of examination shall be given the examination herein 
provided for. The Postmaster General shall determine before send- 
ing a name to the President that the candidate so selected has con- 
tinued to reside within the delivery of the poet office since the examina- 
tion and up to the time of such selection. 
Wasixdrox, D. C., January 21, 1928. 

His Excellency CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

President of the United States, 

The White House, Washington, D. O. 

Honorep Sir: A few days ago Mr. John R. Cochran, the postmaster 
at Anderson, S. C., died. Shortly thereafter the Post Office Department 
designated Jack R. Cochran acting postmaster. 

I am inclosing records to show that the said Jack R. Cochran, or 
J. R. Cochran, is not qualified to act in said capacity, and that he is now 
acting in violation of the laws of the United States and the postal 
rules of the United States: 

First. Because he is only between 26 and 27 years of age; the law 
requiring that this position should be held by persons not less than 30 
years of age. 

Second, That he is a resident and voter in the city of Savannah, in 
the State of Georgia, having resided there most of his life at the home 
of his uncle, at 220 East Forty-fifth Street. 

Third. That he has not at any time had his mail addressed to him at 
the Anderson, S. C., post office. 

In support of this I am sending you a copy of two certificates sworn 
to by himself, showing that he is a registered voter of the city of 
Savannah, in the State of Georgia; also copy of certificates from the 
officials of that city as to his haying registered there and being a voter 
there. His own affidavit shows that when he registered in 1927 that 
he was several years below the required age to be qualified for this 
postmastership. J 

The constitution of the State of South Carolina requires that a man 
must bave resided in the State for two years, that he must have re- 
sided in the county one year, and he must have resided in the voting 
precinct four months before he is eligible to become an elector. 

Mr. Cochran’s own affidavits, herewith attached, show that he lived in 
the city of Savannah, certainly up to the Ist of April, 1927. I am 
informed that he then went not to South Carolina but to Florida 
and then to Alabama, as other certificates herewith inclosed will 
show. 

In view of this situation, Mr. President, I am protesting against the 
bringing of a man from Savannah, Ga., to Anderson, S. C., and making 
him postmaster. : 

I dislike to refer to family matters, but Postmaster John R. Cochran, 
deceased, and his wife were separated, and this boy left Anderson and 
went to Savannah, Ga., to live with his mother, and remained there 
at his uncle's home, went to school in the Savannah schools, regis- 
tered, and became a voter in Savannah, has never lived in Anderson, 
S. C., and did not come to Anderson, S. C., until notified of his father’s 
death, and while there was illegally and without excuse or foundation 
of law appointed acting postmaster simply because he was the son 
of his father, and I do not believe, sir, that you will uphold such 
action on the part of those who made this appointment. 

I have called the matter to the attention of the Postmaster General 
and also to the Civil Service Board, and sent them copies of the 
papers which I am inclosing to you. I request that this young man 
be relieved from this service and that a native, at least, of my State 
be appointed to that office. 

I regret that I have to make this letter so long, but I feel that it is 
due, before I bring the matter before the Senate, to place it before you 
for such action as you may deem fit. 3 

With my kindest regards, 

Very respectfully, t 
Coim L. BLEASE. 
WasuHInGToN, D, C., January 24, 1928. 
Hon. Harry S. New, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR GENERAL: I am inclosing you copies of registration certifi- 
cate of John R. Cochran, now acting postmaster at Anderson, S. C., 
sworn to by him, showing that on April 1, 1927, he was a registered 
voter, resident, and citizen of Savannah, Ga., and was only 26 years 
of age at that time, which shows that he is legally disqualified of even 
acting postmaster at Anderson, S. C., because he is not 30 years of age 
and is not now and never has been a citizen of Anderson, S. C. 

Very respectfully, 
Cote L. BLEASR. 


— 


Wasnineton, D. C., January 21, 1928. 


Hon, W. C. DEMING, 
President United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. O. 
Dear Sin: I am inclosing you copies of registration certificate of 
John R. Cochran, now acting postmaster at Anderson, S. C., sworn to 
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by him, showing that on April 1, 1927, be was a registered voter, 
resident, and citizen of Savannah, Ga., and was only 26 years of age 
at that time, which shows that he is legally disqualified of even acting 
postmaster at Anderson, 8. C., because he is not 30 years of age and is 
not now and never has been a citizen of Anderson, S. C. 
Very respectfully, 
Corm L. BLEAsE. 


THe Wuits HOUSE, 
Washington, January 23, 1928. 
Hon, Coum L. BLEASE, 

United Statea Senate. 

My DEAR Senator BLEASE : I received your letter of January 21, with 
inclosures, regarding the postmastership at Anderson, $. C., and am 
sending it to the Postmaster General for consideration. 

Very truly yours, 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1028. 
Hon, Cote L. BLEASE, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dwar Senator BLEASE: Your letter of January 21, inclosing 
copies of registration certificate of John R. Cochran, acting postmaster 
at Anderson, 8. C., will be made a part of the file in this case and will 
be given due consideration in the event Mr. Cochran files an application 
for the postmastership at Anderson, 


Verg truly: yours, W. C. DEMING, President. 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1928. 
Hon. COLE L. BLEASE, 
United Statea Senate. 

My Dran SENATOR BLEASR: In the Postmaster General's absence I 
am acknowledging receipt of your letter of January 21 relating to the 
post office at Anderson, S. C. The letter will be brought to the Post- 
master General's attention at the first opportunity. 

You referred to the age of Mr. John R. Cochran as being 26 years, 
whereas in order to take an examination for postmaster at a first-class 
office a candidate must be 30 years of age. If Mr. Cochran is not 30, 
and if he has had no military service, it is therefore evident that he 
will be unable to qualify from the standpoint of age in the examination 
which has been announced for February 7. The requirement as to age is 
not applicable in the case of an ex-service man. a 

Sincerely yours, 
i Joun H. BARTLETT, 
Acting Postmaster General. 


Crry or SavANNAH, GA,, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Savannah, Ga., January 25, 1928, 
Hon. Cote L. BLEASE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 3 

My Dear Sin: Replying to your favor of the 20th instant, asking fo 
information of Jack R. or J, R. Cochran, I find that the gentleman is 
now in Anderson, S. C., and is acting postmaster at that point. 

Yours very truly, 
G. B. PRITCHARD, 
City Treasurer. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 9, 1928. 
Hon, Harry S. New, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear GENERAL: I am informed by the Civil Service Commission 
that Mr. John R. Cochran, now acting postmaster at Anderson, has 
been declared inelligible, not being a resident of the city or county 
of Anderson or State of South Carolina, as provided. 

I am also informed that he is three years under the required age 
and had no war record, save that he served in a Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps for a few weeks, 

Under these conditions I am writing to ask if it is right that he 
should remain longer as acting postmaster; being wholly and totally 
disqualified to act as postmaster, should he be allowed to serve as 
acting postmaster, being a native of another State than the one in 
which he is acting, and being three years under the required age? 
I will be glad if you will give this matter your attention. 

It is reported also that it is probable that an attempt will be made 
to hold him in the post office as acting postmaster until he shall 
become of age and shall have lived within the county and State the 
required time. 

I can not believe this rumor; however, it is being very generally 
circulated as a fact by people who seem to be within the circle handling 
such affairs. ; 

Thanking you for your attention to this matter, I am 

Very respectfully, . 
Cots L. BLEASE, 
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OFFICE OF THR POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1928. 
Hon. Corm L. BLEASE, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator BLEASE:; In the absence of the Postmaster General 
I desire to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 9th instant, 
relative to Mr. John R. Cochran, now acting postmaster at Ander- 
son, 8. C. 

The Civil Service Commission announced that applications to fill 
the vacancy in the postmastership at Anderson must be filed by the 
close of business on the 7th instant, As soon as a certification is received 
the question of appointing a postmaster therefrom will have prompt 
attention. It is not believed advisable to appoint another acting post- 
master at this time in view of the fact a list of eligibles will undoubt- 
edly be secured within a reasonable time and then an appointment can 
be made for a four-year term. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun H. BARTLETT, - 
Acting Postmaster General. 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 13, 1928. 
Hon. Cote L. BLEASE, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator BLEASE: Reference is made to your letter of January 
20 in regard to J. R. Cochran. 

Records of the North Georgia Agricultural College show John Robert 
Cochran to have been a member of the R. O. T. C. and S. A. T. C. at 
that institution from September, 1917, to June, 1919; that he completed 
490 hours’ work for military credit to June 9, 1919, and completed 2 
years of military training, attended the R. O. T. C. Camp at Camp Lee, 
Va., June 21 to August 2, 1919, and successfully completed the camp 
course, 

In spite of this, there is no record in the War Department that he 
was ever inducted into the service. War Department records do show 
a John Robert Cochran, 2d, who registered with local board, division 1, 
Anderson, S. C., on September 9, 1918. He gave his age as 43 and 
stated he had a son in Savannah, Ga., 16 years of age. In view of the 
similarity in names it is believed that the man concerning whom you 
wrote is the son referred to. If this be true, his age would have 
prevented his induction, the minimum for which is 18. 

I am sorry that I am unable to give you more definite information. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. B. ROBBINS, 
Acting Secretary of War. 


Tue Warre HOUSE, 
Washington, February 15, 1928. 
Hon. CoLE L. BLEASE, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran SENATOR BLEASH : By direction of the President, I am send- 
ing herewith a communication from the First Assistant Postmaster 
General regarding the postmastership at Anderson, S. C. Will you not 
be good enough to return it to the President after you are through 
with it? 

Sincerely yours, 

EVERETT SANDERS, 

Secretary to the President. 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 

First ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

Washington. 
Hon, EVERETT SANDERS, 
Secretary to the President, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Sanpers; Senator Buease, it would seem, must be laboring 
under some misapprehension of fact in this case. I get this impression 
from Senator Mosks, with whom I talked this morning. 

The truth is that when the postmaster died on December 27, 1927, 
it seemed to be the proper thing to do in the emergency to appoint his 
son acting postmaster, and this was done on recommendation of 
National Committeeman Tolbert. A civil-service examination is being 
held, and it is the intention to let the son act until we get an eligible 
register from the Civil Service Commission. The son is ineligible for 
the examination under the civil-service rule, being under 30 years of age, 
which is the civil-service requirement in this class of office. 

The rule as to nonresidence has never been held to apply to an acting 
postmaster. It is often necessary to get some one to act immediately, 
regardless of residence or age. 

But this young man, about 27 years of age, was born and brought up 
in the town of Anderson, S. C., and I think he claims it as his resi- 
dence. He is unmarried, as I understand it, and has for a few 
years been getting his living in other parts. He may be a resident 
of Georgia, but, as I said before, he came home upon the death of his 
father, and it was quite natural that he should pick up the post-office 
situation that his father was in and go along with it temporarily. 

I think Senator BLASER will see this situation and accept it. 
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Since his appointment as acting postmaster we have gotten telegrams 
from the mayor of the city, from the editor of a newspaper, and a 
lengthy petition from patrons approving of the sclection and asking that 
he be made the permanent postmaster, and the petition states that they 
consider him a resident of Anderson. : 

The civil-service list should be out in a very few weeks, and it 
doesn't seem reasonable on the facts to put the son of the deceased 
postmaster out as acting postmaster and put another in. 

I trust this is a satisfactory explanation, but if it is thought that 
we should change him as acting postmaster, in view of the situation, 
we can readily do so. 

Sincerely yours, Joun H. BARTLETT, 
First Assistant Postmaster General. 
Uxrrro Srarns CIvIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1928. 
Hon. COLEMAN L. BLEASE, 
United States Senate. 

My DEAR SENATOR BLEASE : The commission has noted S. 3328, intro- 
duced by you on February 21 and referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, providing that every postmaster and acting 
postmaster shall reside within the delivery of the office to which he 18 
appointed or within the town or city wherein the same is situated, and 
shall have so resided for a period of not less than one year and shall 
be a qualified voter of the State in which he is appointed. For your 
information the commission invites your attention to the present in- 
structions issued by the President in an Executive order relative to the 
residence requirements for postmasters of the first, second, and third 
classes, 

This order requires two years’ residence within the delivery of the 
office immediately preceding the examination date, A postmaster may 
reside outside the State where his office is located If he is within the 
delivery thereof, as at present the delivery district of a post office is 
not affected by State boundaries. 

The law now in effect governing postmasters does not require any 
length of residence prior to appointment and the regulations concerning 
fourth-class postmaster examinations carry out the intent of the law 
to the extent that applicants are required to be residents of the vacancy 
office at the time of examination as well as at the time of appointment, 
No specific length of residence is required in the case of fourth-class 
offices. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for February 20 makes reference to the 
ease of J. R. Cochran, of Anderson, S. C. Mr. Cochran's application was 
rejected by the commission as it did not appear that he could meet the 
residence requirements for the Anderson office, 

By direction of the commission. 

Very respectfully, 
Joun T. DOYLE, Secretary. 


— 


UNITED STATES Civil. Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1928. 
Senator Corse L. BLEASÐ, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran SENATOR Bras: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
dated March 14, in which the statement is made that “ Cochran is now 
postmaster at Anderson, regardless of any rules or any law on the 
statute books.” This statement has reference to one J. R. Cochran, of 
Anderson, S. C., to whom reference was made in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for February 20, and whose application for appointment as 
postmaster at Anderson, S. C., was rejected by this commission because 
it did not appear that he could meet the residence requirements for the 
Anderson office. 

Mr. Cochran is acting postmaster, having been appointed as such by 
the Postmaster General pending the appointment of a qualified eligible 
under the Executive order of May 10, 1921, which prescribes the man- 
ner of appointing presidential postmasters. His appointment as acting 
postmaster was made effective January 9, 1928, and at approximately 
the same time the Post Office Department requested a certification of 
eligibles from which to make selection for postmaster at Anderson. As 
soon as the register can be compiled from the examination which was 
held February 7, 1928, certification will be made. 

It is desired to point out that under the Postal Regulations the ap- 
pointment of an acting postmaster pending the selection of a regular 
postmaster under the Executive order of May 10, 1921, is left to the 
diseretion of the Postmaster General. 

By direction of the commission, 

Very respectfully, 
Joun T. Dort, Seeretary. 


ANDERSON, S. C., January 3, 1928, 
United States Senator COLE L. BIAS: 
Will you oppose or not appointment of John R. Cochran, third post- 
master at Anderson? Appreciate answer soon. 
THE ANDERSON DAILY MAIL, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., January 8, 1928. 
Anpenson DaILy MAID, 
Anderson, 8. O.: 
Your wire my understanding is Cochran is not a citizen of Anderson 
and is not eligible therefor. Will oppose his confirmation. 
Coty L. BLEASE, 


WasuHiIneTton, D. C., January 8, 1928, 
J. W. TOLBERT, 
Ninety Sir, 8. 0.: 

Just received following telegram: Will you oppose or not appointment 
of John R. Cochran, third postmaster at Anderson. Appreciate answer 
soon, The Anderson Daily Mail. Replied as follows: Your wire my 
understanding is Cochran is not a citizen of Anderson and is not 
eligible therefor. Will oppose his confirmation. 

Corm L. BrRASR. 


ANDERSON, S. C., January 8, 1928, 
Senator COLEMAN L. BLRASR, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

The appointment of John R. Cochran as postmaster to succeed his 
father is gratifying to the people of Anderson and meets with practically 
unanimous approval. He will be able to establish citizenship. Trust 
you will withdraw opposition and push early confirmation. 

Foster FAINT, Mayor, 


WASHINGTON, D, C., January 5, 1928. 
COUNTY TREASURER, 
Anderson, 8. C.: 
Has John R. Cochran, now acting postmaster, paid poll tax for the 
year 1927 or at any other time in Anderson County? 
Coin L. BLEASE. 


ANDERSON, S. C., January 6, 1928. 
Senator Cote L. BLEASE : 
No record of John Cochran, acting postmaster, having ever paid any 
tax in Anderson County. 
J. R. C. Gntrrix, 
County Treasurer. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 5, 1928. 
COUNTY AUDITOR, 
Anderson, S. C.: 
Has John R. Cochran, now acting postmaster, paid poll tax for the 
year 1927 or at any other time in Anderson County? j 
Corm L. BLEASE. 
ANDERSON, S. C., January 6, Des. 
Hon. Com L. BLEASE, 
Benator: 
Jobn R. Cochran has never paid taxes in Anderson County. 
Gnondn E. SANDERS, 
County Auditor for Anderson County. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 5, 1928. 
CLERK or COURT, 
Anderson, 8. 0.: 
Is Jobn R. Cochran, acting postmaster, a taxpayer or qualified voter 
of tbe city of Anderson? 
CoLE L. BLEASE, 


ANDERSON, S. C., January 5, 1028. 
Senator Corn L. BLEASE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Do not find name of John R. Cochran, acting postmaster, on regis- 
tration books for the city of Anderson. 
Jonx C. TAYLOR, Olerk of Court. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 5, 1928, 
CITY CLERK AND TREASURER, 
Anderson, 8, 0.: 
Is John R. Cochran, now acting postmaster, a taxpayer in the city 
of Anderson? Has he been for several years past? 
Cote L. BLEASE. 


Anprrsoy, S. C., January 5, 1928. 


Hon, COLE L. BLEASE, 
United States Senate Chamber: 
Your wire, Mr. Cochran's name does not appear on city tax books. 
J. B. FARMER, Olerk and Treasurer, 
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[From the Anderson Independent of January 3, 1928] 

JOHN COCHRAN, JR., IS CONSIDERED FOR LOCAL POSTMASTERSHIP, RUMOR— 
SON OF LATE POSTMASTER MAY BE HIS FATHER’S SUCCESSOR ACCORDING 
TO RUMORS LEAKING OUT OF GREENWOOD—WOULD MEET WITH LOCAL 
APPROVAL 


A rumor coming out of Greenwood has it that John R. Cochran, jr., 
son of the late Postmaster John R. Cochran, who died suddenly on 
Monday, December 26; is looked upon favorably by Joe Tolbert, Re- 
publican national committeeman from this State, and that young Mr. 
Cochran is being seriously considered as a successor to his father. 
The rumor states further that Mr. Cochran’s name has been submitted 
to President Coolidge for approval, and that Congress will be asked to 
consider the appointment within the next few days. 

It is believed that the appointment of Mr. Cochran would meet 
with hearty approval here. The late John Cochran, sr., served effi- 
ciently and well for more than 20 years, and local people are in favor of 
the office continuing in the Cochran family so long as the Republicans 
are in power. 

A number of Anderson citizens are pulling political wires in an effort 
to worm into the vacant postmastership, it is understood. But prac- 
tically all of them are Democrats and are therefore virtually ineligible. 
Young Mr. Cochran is about 25 years old, being some three years 
older than his father was when he was appointed. Mr. Cochran was 
born and reared in Anderson, but for the past several years has been 
in Florida and Alabama, He attended school at the University of 
Georgia, where he specialized in business administration. At the pres- 
ent time he is manager of a large bottling plant in Montgomery, Ala. 

The only other known possibility for the postmastership besides Mr. 
Cochran is John Robert Tolbert. Mr. Tolbert, who is a native of 
Greenwood, has been making his home in Anderson for the past six 
months.. He is a United States deputy marshal, and is a member of the 
famous Tolbert clan. He is quoted as having said that he did not care 
for the appointment, and would not accept the position were it offered 
him. 


[From the Columbia State of January 4, 1928] 


JOHN R. COCHRAN SUCCEEDS FATHER—NAMED POSTMASTER AT ANDERSON— 
SENATOR BLEASE TO FIGHT CONFIRMATION 


ANDERSON, January 3.—On the heels of the announcement to-day 
from Washington that John R. Cochran had been appointed postmaster 
at Anderson came word from United States Senator COLEMAN L. BLEASE, 
of South Carolina, that he would oppose confirmation. His grounds 
are that Mr. Cochran is not a resident of Anderson, and therefore is 
ineligible to succeed his father, John R. Cochran, former postmaster. 


WASHINGTON, January 3.—John R. Cochran has been appointed act- 
ing postmaster at Anderson, S. C. 


ANDERSON, January 3.—When he takes office as acting postmaster 
here, John R. Cochran probably will be the youngest postmaster in 
South Carolina, 

He is 27 years old, and succeeds his father, who died several days ago 
of heart trouble. 

John R. Cochran, sr., was 21 years old when he was appointed post- 
master here in 1898 by President McKinley. He served as postmaster 
22 years. 

Appointment of the son of the late postmaster comes as no surprise 
here, 

FORMERLY IN SAVANNAH 
(Special to the State) 

SAVANNAH, GA, January 3.—John R. Cochran, 27, appointed to-day 
acting postmaster at Anderson, S. C., vice his late father of the same 
name, was in the insurance business in Savannah for several years 
prior to leaving here last spring. He had lived before in Alabama and 
in Maryland. Telephoning to-night from Anderson to relatives in 
Savannah Mr, Cochran said he had always kept his legal residence in 
Anderson. 

OATH OF VOTER 

On file in tax collector's office. 

Jack R. Cochran, born December 20, 1902. 


TRUE COPY OF REGISTRATION 


GEORGIA, Chatham County: 

I do swear, or affirm, that I am a citizen of the United States; that 
I am 21 years of age, or will be on the of of this calendar 
year; that I have resided in this State for one year and in this county 
for six months immediately preceding the date of this oath, or will 
have so resided on January 16, 1928, of this calendar year; that I have 
paid all taxes which, since the adoption of the constitution of 1877, 
have been required of me, except taxes for this year; that I possess 
the qualifications of an elector required by the constitutional amend- 
ment adopted in 1908; and that I am not disfranchised from voting by 
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reason of any offense committed against the laws of the State. I 
further swear, or affirm, that I reside in the city of Savannah, at No. 
220 East Forty-fifth Street, or in the fourth district, G. M.; my age is 
21; my occupation is clerk. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this January 25, 1924. * 
Registrar. 
(Signed) J. R. COCHRAN, 

J. A. JOHNSON, 
Deputy Tax Collector Chatham County, Ga. 


(Copy) 


[SEAL.] 


Qualifications claimed: 

1. Soldier. 

2. Descendant of soldier. 

3. Good character and knowledge of duties of citizenship. 
4. Educational. 

5. Property. 


OATH OF 


VOTER 

New registration. 

On file in tax collector's office. 

Jack R. Cochran, to Florida in 1924; back to Georgia in 1926. 
TRUE COPY OF REGISTRATION ~ 


GEORGIA, Chatham County: 

I do swear, or affirm, that I am a citizen of the United States; that 
I am 21 years of age, or will be on the of of this calendar 
year; that I have resided in this State for one year and in this county 
for six months immediately preceding the date of this oath, or will 
have so resided on January 16, 1928, of this calendar year; that I have 
paid all taxes which, since the adoption of the constitution of 1877, 
have been required of me, except taxes for this year; that 1 possess 
the qualifications of an elector required by the constitutional amend- 
ment adopted in 1908; and that I am not disfranchised from voting by 
reason of any offense committed against the laws of the State. I 
further swear, or afirm, that I reside in the city of Savannah, at No. 
220 East Forty-fifth Street, or in the fourth district, G. M.; my age is 
26; my occupation is none. 

Sworn to and subseribed before me this April 1, 1927. 


Registrar. 
Jack R. Cochnax. 

J. A. Jonxsox, 

Deputy Tax Collector Chatham County, Ga. 


(Copy) 


(Signed) 
[SEAL] 


Qualifications claimed : 
Soldier. 

Descendant of soldier, 
Good character and knowledge of duties of citizenship. 
Educational. 5 

Property. 


r 


FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3555) to establish a Federal farm 
board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and 
disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Will the Chair state what amendment is now pending, if any? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the pending amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The amendment of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Copetanp], as modified, to insert, on page 26, 
after line 21: 


(4) The words agricultural commodity" mean an agricultural com- 
modity which is nonperishable in its nature. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon state what he desires to do with the amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I would like to perfect this 
amendment of mine, which is now pending, to have it read: 


The words “agricultural commodity" mean an agricultural com- 
modity which is not a fruit or vegetable 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think that exactly meets the 
situation; and, so far as I am personally able to do so, I accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Shall we take action upon it now? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; we might as well 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York, as 
modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
I will ask the clerk to report. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The elerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, line 21, after the word 
“States,” insert “shall be the producer of some one or more 
agricultural products or shall be interested in and truly repre- 
sentative of agriculture.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. That merely refers to the qualifications of 
the members of the board, and I take it that the Senator from 
Oregon agrees to that first amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; as far as I can. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask the clerk to read the next amend- 
ment, on page 5. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5. after line 15, the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee proposes to insert: 


No action having a general application to any one commodity shall 
be taken by the board unless first approved by a majority of the 
advisory council. 


Mr. CARAWAY. What does that amendment mean? It 
says “having a general application.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is the language which was suggested. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, we can uot hear what 
is going on in the Chamber. j 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think this is a very important matter, 
and the Senate ought to hear it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. The Senator from Arkansas has asked in 
reference to the language of the amendment on page 5, after 
line 15. I will read it, if the Senator will permit me: 


No action having a general application to any one commodity shall 
be taken by the board unless first approved by a majority of the 
advisory council. 


I wiil say to the Senator from Arkansas that, as he will 
recall, the bill provides that an advisory council of seven shall 
be appointed by the board. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I am familiar with that. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. This is one of a number of amendments 
appearing in the Recorp of yesterday's proceedings. The pur- 
pose is to have the President appoint the advisory council by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and in all mat- 
ters like the assessment of the equalization fee or like any 
question affecting generally a commodity, in a general way 
that does not apply to all the other 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is not the amendment we agreed upon, 
then? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is exactly’ the amendment that was 
agreed upon, with the suggestion of this language by repre- 
sentatives of the farm cooperative associations, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is it the intention of the Senator now to 
have the President appoint the advisory council? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And get them absolutely from under the 
control of the farm organizations? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; they are to be appointed from lists 
furnished by the board. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I hope the Senator from Oregon. the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, will not agree to the 
amendment, because it would import into the bill one of the 
very reasons the President gave for vetoing the bill when it was 
passed before. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, of course the chairman of the 
committee has no authority to accept any amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I understand that, but this is not the 
amendment we agreed upon. The amendment which was sub- 
mitted and agreed to, when I had anything to do with it, was 
to the effect that the advisory council should be nominated by 
the farm groups and appointed by the board. This would in- 
corporate into the bill one of the very reasons why the Presi- 
dent vetoed the other bill, saying that we were invading his 
constitutional right to make the selections. 

Mr. McNARY. I think the Senator from Arkansas forgets 
that confirmation is to be by the Senate. The appointments 
are to be made by the President upon the suggestion of the 
cooperative organizations—from lists they submit. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The President is not bound by them. 

Mr. McNARY. Then the President makes the appointments, 
subject to confirmation by this body. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He complained about that provision with 
reference to the board in the former bill, because he said we 
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were inyading his constitutional right, telling him whom he 
was permitted to appoint. 

Mr. McNARY. But in that bill, as the Senator will recall, 
there was provided a nominating committee, and they were to 
submit three names. Under this they are to supply to him a 
cer ae list, from which he can make his own selec- 

ons. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the difference between submitting 
3 and 300, if there exists the right to submit a list, and he 
can not go outside of it? Why change the language we agreed 
upon, which would provide that this advisory council shall be 
appointed by the board, making it absolutely responsive to the 
farm group? Let the farm group name the list from whom 
the board should select, so that they could not go outside the 
list of those the farmers themselves want. If Senators take 
the view of it now, that it has not any force and effect, that 
it is merely the expression of a wish, they may so tie their 
hands that the farmers can not get a single person they want 
on the board. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
a reading of the amendment found on page 2 of the redrafted 
section 4, I think it will meet his approval. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This does not meet my approval. 

Mr. McKELLAR, If the Senator will permit me, and will 
listen to it, I will read that amendment, which is a part of the 
one we have just been discussing. It is to insert, in lieu of 
section 4 of the bill: 


Sec. 4. (a) Whenever the board determines that any agricultural 
commodity may thereafter require stabilization by the board through 
marketing agreements authorized by this act, or whenever the coopera- 
tive associations, or other organizations representative of the producers 
of the commodity, shall apply to the board for the creation and ap- 
pointment of the advisory council for such commodity, then the board 
Shall notify the President of such determination or application. The 
President shall thereupon create an advisory council for the commodity. 
The advisory council shall be composed of seven members to be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. No individual shall be eligible for appointment to a commodity 
advisory council unless he resides in the region in which the commodity 
is principally grown, and is a producer of the commodity. Prior to the 
making of any appointment to a commodity advisory council, the board 
shall transmit to the President for his consideration lists of individuals 
qualified for appointment, to be submitted to the board by cooperative 
associations or other organizations representative of the producers of 
the commodity. The term of office of a member of any commodity 
advisory council shall be two years. In the event of a vacancy occur- 
ring, the President shall fill such vacancy in the same manner as the 
originally appointed member, and, should Congress not be in session, 
such appointee shall hold office until 20 days after the convening of the 
next session of Congress. 


Mr. CARAWAY. What is the reason for taking away from 
the board the right to appvint this advisory council, so that 
we may know that the farmers will get exactly what they 
want? Why does the Senator want to make it speculative, so 
that the farmer may or may not get his friends on the board? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I will state the reason for 
that. Under the terms of the bill as now drawn, the farm 
board would have a right to appoint the advisory council, but 
the advisory council could give any advice that it might see fit 
to give, and the board, which creates the advisory council, of 
course would not haye to follow the advice of the council 
unless it desired to do so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; but we agreed upon an amendment 
to cure that situation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This is the amendment, as I understand it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; this is not the amendment, and if I 
may be permitted to say so without being offensive, whoever 
may slip that into the bill has handed the farmer a gold brick. 
It absolutely defeats the very object and purpose of the amend- 
ments agreed upon to make the bill responsive to the furmer. 
If you can not trust the farmer, just say so. That is all the 
amendment says. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I assumed that this was the 
amendment agreed upon. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely, it is just the contrary. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thought, as the Senator from Oregon did, 
that the Senator from Arkansas had agreed to it. I am just 
mistaken about it. 

Mr. CARAWAY., 
agreed upon. 

Mr. McNARY. Let me suggest that for the present the 
Senator refrain from offering his amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I will, for the present, and I will submit 


Absolutely, it is the converse of what we 


it to the Senator from Arkansas, because I assumed that it had 
his approval. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. The amendment we agreed upon put the 
power in the hands of the farmer, because the bill had to be 
drawn to meet the President’s objections. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I withdraw the amendment for the pres- 
ent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The bill had to be drawn to meet the Presi- 
dent’s objection as to limiting his constitutional right to make 
appointments. We could say that the advisory council, which 
was nominated by the farmers and must be appointed by the 
board, should have full power to say when a marketing opera- 
tion should commence and when it should end. Therefore the 
board would be merely ministerial when it came to the most 
important part of the bill. But this amendment absolutely 
takes uway from the farmer any chance to have his wishes 
respected at all. It changes the whole purpose and intent of 
the amendment and destroys whatever little control the farmer 
would have over his marketing machinery. It seems to me un- 
thinkable that it should be urged upon the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I can not agree with the 
conclusions of the Senator from Arkansas with respect to the 
amendment, I think the amendment does exactly the reverse 
of what the Senator from Arkansas contends it does. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator let me ask 
him a question? We can settle that in just a minute. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will allow me to proceed a 
little further, then I think he will understand me better. 

The bill as originally drawn provided for the selection of a 
board of 12 by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. Practically all power was vested in that 
board. It also provided that if the growers of a commodity 
saw fit to come in and take advantage of the provisions of the 
bill for a period, that a council of seven should be appointed to 
represent that particular product. But the bill provided that 
that council should be appointed by the board. There was no 
limitation whatever upon the power of the board with refer- 
ence to the appointment of the council. The council, when 
appointed, had very little power. Its powers were almost 
wholly confined, if not absolutely confined, to recommendations 
and advice. 

The friends of the amendments now offered insisted that that 
ledged practically all power in the board, because the eouncil 
would have little power to begin with, and the council would 
be so absolutely dependent for its life and existence upon the 
board that its members would, of course, do the bidding of the 
board. Therefore, in order that a product like cotton or tobaceo 
or wheat, when it entered to take advantage of the provisions 
of the bill, should have somebody there who would be espe- 
cially interested in that product and represent it, and with 
some power of independence in the position which its repre- 
sentatives took, it was decided by the committee that we would 
urge that the council as well as the board be appointed by the 
President. I do not think the Senator from Arkansas was 
present, however, when that determination was reached; I am 
quite sure he was not. 

Now, it is argued that we would restrict the rights of the 
President, in the making of the appointments, to the point 
where there would be an infringement upon his constitutional 
prerogative. Such is not the case. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, the Senator is aware of one of the reasons given by the 
President for his veto of the other bill, that we tried to limit 
his right to make appointments. Under the amendment to 
which we agreed in the committee room, when I never thought 
there was to be any change in it, we said that, while we could 
not restrict his right to appoint the board from whatever 
source he saw fit, we could make the board employ or appoint 
an advisory council that the farmers themselves might select, 
because the board would have no discretion, and, therefore, we 
could make the advisory council absolutely the agent of the 
producer, over which the board would have absolutely no con- 
trol. Now, the amendment takes that away from the farmer 
and provides that the President may appoint the advisory 
council also, and he can go wherever he pleases to do it, because 
under the Constitution we can not compel him to do otherwise. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say very emphatically that I had 
infinitely rather have the President appoint the council, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, than to have the board 
appoint the council at their will. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But that was not the original amendment. 
The amendment was that the board should appoint, as an 
advisory council, those people whom the farmers’ organizations 
recommended, and nobody else. We could require the board 
to name the council so we would not have to submit more 
than seven names, and they would have to accept them. Then 
the council would be the agents of the producers and not of 
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the board, and would be responsive to the agricultural interests 
of the country, because the agricultural interests recommended 
them and forced their appointment. Under the proposed amend- 
ment the President could appoint an advisory council for 
tobacco from among whomsoever he saw fit, and they might 
not know tobacco from acorns. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is entirely mistaken about that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is what it says. I may not know 
lots of things, but I do know how to read, and I do know that 
as long as—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are others of us who know how to 
read also. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know that. I know that as long as the 
advisory board was to be made up of men selected by the agri- 
cultural group and appointed by the board, neither the Presi- 
dent nor anyone else could interfere. We would get just exactly 
whoeyer the farmers wanted. If they have sense enough to 
know their friends, they would get them. But under the pro- 
visions of the amendment as now submitted they absolutely lose 
control of the council, because the President has the constitu- 
tional right and we can not restrict him in the making of 
appointments when we create the office. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, Mr. President, we have repeatedly re- 
stricted, not the number of persons from whom the President 
might select, as did the provision in the bill of 1926—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. He vetoed that measure on that account. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; he vetoed it on that ground and I am 
not now complaining of his veto with respect to that matter. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then we provided for the selection of cer- 
tain men by the farmers’ organizations and provided that the 
President should select the appointees from that list. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the President said that he would veto 
it because we confined his list to 26, he would have the right to 
veto it if we named a million on the list. It is not a question 
of how many, but whether we have the right to do it at all. 
It does not make any difference whether the President is right 
or wrong, as long as he can sign his name to the veto of a 
material measure he can do it, and the Senator knows he will 
do it on that ground. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, if the Senator is through, I will pro- 
ceed with what I started to say. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I shall not interrupt the Senator again. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not mean the Senator may not inter- 
rupt me if he desires at any time, and I assure him of my desire 
to be entirely courteous to him. 

Mr. President, what the amendment does, as I understand it, 
is simply to say that the council appointed to represent a par- 
ticular commodity may recommend to the President certain 
persons as eligible, as qualified, for the position, but it does not 
require the President to appoint from that list. The President 
may absolutely ignore that list, although it may contain 100 
names. But it is provided that the President shall appoint a 
person who is a producer of the product or substantially inter- 
ested in the production of the product. The latitude of the 
Ath re is not limited beyond the right of the Congress to 
imit it. 

We have enacted legislation of that character here repeatedly. 
We provided in one act, I remember, that in the selection of 
representatives upon the Shipping Board, appointees should be 
taken from certain sections of the United States. We provided 
that the representatives of certain interests should be selected, 
and only the representatives of certain interests. When we 
get to the bottom of his matter that is all the amendment now 
proposes. It provides that the President may appoint, if he’ 
chooses to do so, from the list submitted to him by the council 
representing the particular article or product; but if he does 
not desire to do that he may refuse to make a selection from 
that list and may make another selection; but when he does 
make the selection, it must be somebody who is a producer of 
the product for which the council is to be appointed. 

I submit that that limitation is not one which infringes or in 
any way tends to impair the power of the President under the 
Constitution. It is a method to which we have frequently 
resorted in order to secure protection of just the character we 
are seeking in this bill. It would not be obnoxious to the objec- 
tion made by the Senator from Arkansas, and neither would 
the President find any ground in it upon which to base a veto. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Coretanp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What advantage ean come to agriculture 
by having the advisory council appointed by the President when 
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we can let it be named by the board and we can absolutely 
neme the individual? We can tell the board under the bill 
that this one man, which a particular organization names, shall 
be appointed, and nobody else, and it is mandatory upon the 
board, and it has no discretion; it has to appoint him, But 
under the amendment now submitted the only thing left to the 
agricultural interests is to put up a list of names, and the Presi- 
dent may select from among them or he may not. What advan- 
tage do we get by taking away from the farmer the absolute con- 
trol of his own business and injecting it into the uncertain field 
of presidential politics, subject to the whim and wish of the 
administration, whoever it may be? What reason can be offered 
for denying the farmer the right to take his agent from what- 
ever class he wants to name, naming John Jones or Henry 
Smith, and nobody can say them nay? But under the amend- 
ment as now presented the President, if we name Smith, may 
hand us Brown. I see no advantage that would come from such 
a provision. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it is the broad difference be- 
tween a council appointed by the board and a council appointed 
by the President with the consent of the Senate. If the council 
is appointed by the board the Senate has nothing to do with it. 
The board may appoint Whomsoever it pleases. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no; it must appoint the very man that 
the agricultural interests ask for; it has no discretion; it is 
purely an administrative act. So the farmer may name abso- 
lutely the agent he wants. Under the amendment as it is the 
farmer may suggest and then have to tuke whoever is given 
him. Why should the farmer want to be denied the right to 
be absolutely certain that he will get the individual agent that 
he wants? 

The Senator says that the President will have to select from a 
group, but he may take anybody in that group that he wants to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The President may take any producer of the 
product whom he wants to; there is no limitation of his power; 
but the Senate is not required to take anybody whose name the 
President may send it. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Does the Senator fear to trust the farmers 
and therefore want a veto on their choice? Is he not willing 
that the furmers who create the wealth shall say how it shall 
be disposed of, or does he think they ought not to sell a hogshead 
of tobacco or à bale of cotton unless the Senate shall ratify the 
transaction? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not desire—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is exactly what will be the result of 
the Senator's amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, I deny that assertion. If the 
Senator will let me haye just one word in my own time, let me 
say that this bill as originally drafted put the agricultural inter- 
ests of the country entirely in the hands of a board selected by 
the President and the cooperative associations of farmers; and 
I do not want to have those interests put absolutely in the hands 
of either. I want to see the right of selection 

Mr, CARAWAY. If the Senator will pardon me, his first 
statement is incorrect. It did not put the interests of agricul- 
ture in either the hands of the cooperatives or of the board; 
it put them in the hands of the organized farmers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, Mr. President, after this bill shall 
be passed, if it shall be passed in its original form, the or- 
ganized farmers of the country generally will mean cooperative 
associations, and nothing else. I desire that the Senate of the 
United States shall have as much power over the appointment 
of the advisory councils as it has over the appointment of the 
board. I think that it is as important to the cotton interests 
of the South that the Senate as the representative of the States 
shall have the power to determine at least who shall not rep- 
resent upon the advisory council the interests of the different 
agricultural products. I think that section by section we are 
as much interested in the advisory councils as we are in the 
general board, and therefore I have been anxious to make the 
councils independent of the board. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And of the farmer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; not independent of the farmer. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is just what the Senator's amend- 
ment will do. 

Mr. SIMMONS (continuing). Because we have provided 
in the amendment that nobody shall be appointed upon the 
council who is not a producer of the commodity, and if the 
President violates that instruction the Senate will have the 
right to reject and to repudiate the action of the President. 
The producers are, if anything. more interested in the council 
and its fitness and qualifications and its interests and sym- 
pathy even than they are in the board. 

The council represents the particular agricultural industry; 
the council has to do with vital questions affecting the par- 
ticular industry; and I think the council ought to be as inde- 
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pendent of the board in its action as the board is of the 
President in its action. < 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President; may I ask the Senator 
from North Carolina a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall be very glad to hear the Senator's 
question and will answer it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I merely want to make a brief statement. 
Without bandying this question further backward and forward, 
the Senator from North Carolina says he wants to make the 
board responsive, as I gather from his remarks, to the Senate. 
Under the amendment that we agreed to, as I understood, the 
board became absolutely the creature, the agent of agriculture. 
It was to name every member of the advisory council, and 
nobody could veto the farmer. Now, if the Senator is correct, 
if he is not willing for the cotton producers to select their 
agents unless the Senate shall have the right to review the 
selections, I can not understand the amendment. Personally, 
I am willing to let the farmers select their agents. If they are 
not better farmers than I and some of the others of us have 
proved to be, I presume they ought to have guardians ap- 
pointed, as most of us who are farmers may have to have 
receivers appointed for us pretty soon. Under the amendment 
agreed upon, the farmer was absolutely his own master; he 
could select his own agents and nobody, high or low, could con- 
trol his selection. Necessarily, then, his agent would be his 
creature. Under the amendment he would have only the right 
to put his hat under his arm and say, “ Now, Mr. President, if 
in your wisdom you are willing that I shall have one of the 
million agents that I might designate, I will be duly thankful.” 
I am told that the Senate can reject a nomination made by the 
President. Of course it ean. It can reject any nomination he 
may submit; but it can not make him send in the name of 
somebody else that suits us any better. We can reduce the 
bill to an absolutely useless number of words by authorizing 
the Executive to determine who shall be the agents, when we 
have it in our power to make the agent absolutely responsive 
to the farmers and to nobody else. Why does the Senator 
want to surrender that power? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If che Senator will pardon me, I should 
like to proceed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; go ahead. I do not want to interrupt 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator from North Carolina has 
something he wishes to say I would rather yield the floor than 
not have him say it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was simply going to say that recently the 
Committee on Commerce reported a measure and it was passed 
by the Senate which, in pursuance of a custom and precedent 
that has been followed here ever since I have been in the 
Senate, provided for a certain board, a very vital board, in 
connection with flood control, that board to have the jurisdic- 
tion and the power to determine any differences existing 
between what is known as the Jadwin program of flood con- 
trol and the Mississippi River Commission flood-control plan. 

All questions of difference are to be settled by that particular 
board, as the chairman of the Committee on Commerce, the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], now sitting at my right, 
will recall. It is provided in the act that the Secretary of War 
shall be ex officio a member; that the Chief of Army Engineers 
shall be a member; that the president of the Mississippi River 
Commission shall be a member; and the President shall then 
appoint two civilian engineers to make up that board of five. 
What we have done in the case of the pending bill is similar 
to that. 

Mr. President. I wish to say to the Senate that when I first 
read this bill there were two things that especially impressed 
me; first, that the arrangement with reference to the appoint- 
ment of a council put the whole administration of this complex 
system in the hands practically of the board itself. There is a 
provision that the board shall, in making appointments to the 
advisory council, receive the recommendations of the cooperative 
associations and farm organizatious, and there is also a pro- 
vision that it shall appoint persons representing the particular 
commodity, but there is no power to make the board conform to 
those requirements. If the board should see fit to disregard 
those requirements in the act and appoint a man from New 
York to represent the cotton industry of the country, there 
would be no remedy against their action. That was one situa- 
tion that confronted me. Again, I felt the council was so im- 
portant to agriculture, especially the larger agricultural indus- 
tries, so important to the wheat producers, for instance, having 
the entire control of the administration of the legislation as it 
affected wheat, and so important to the great cotton industry, 
and so important to tobacco, that the council ought to be inde- 
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pendent of the board and ought not to be a mere servant and 
tool and puppet of the board, and that ordinary caution would 
dictate that the Senate should have the right to confirm or 
reject the appointees to the council. Of course, if the appoint- 
ments were made by the board, the Senate would have no power 
to reject them. 

The only way the Senate could acquire this right of confirma- 
tion or rejection was to require the appointments to be made 
by ‘the President. In this way the Senate retains its control 
over the confirmation of the nominations, so that if the Presi- 
dent should abuse his authority and appoint some one contrary 
to the provisions and spirit of the law and not truly represent- 
ative of the interests involved the Senate will haye a check 
upon him. If the board as constituted in this bill as originally 
presented shall appoint somebody other than a farmer, there is 
nobody to check it up; there is nobody to restrain its usurpation 
in that regard. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has given a great deal of atten- 
tion to this bill and particularly this feature of it. Is it a 
practical proposition to have the producers of the commodity 
elect the advisory board? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bill provides that a council of seven 
shall be appointed for each commodity. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but the only thing the farmer has to do 
with it is twice removed; that is the appointments are made 
from a list recommended by the cooperative associations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Practically so. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what the bill provides. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bill reads: 


The board is hereby authorized and directed to create an advisory 
council of seven members fairly representative of the producers of 
such commodity. Members of each commodity advisory council shall 
be selected annually by the board from lists submitted by cooperative 
associations or other organizations representative of the producers of the 
commodity. 


Mr. BORAH. The only relationship which the actual pro- 
ducer has with it is whatever relationship he may have through 
the association. Is it not practicable to enable the producers 
of a commodity to select their advisory board and give that 
advisory board the authority to say whether or not that com- 
modity can be taken under these marketing agreements? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would not object, Mr. President, to the 
representatives of the commodity concerned appointing the 
council, but I do object to letting the board select the council. 

Mr. BORAH. I quite agree with the Senator upon that 
proposition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Notwithstanding the provision here restrict- 
ing the authority of the board in the case of appointments to 
the council, I say if they disregard those limitations—and there 
are instances where such limitations have been disregarded if 
the past—that we have no power to remedy that wrong. 

Mr. BORAH. In my humble judgment, the real producer will 
be a bystander in this whole proposition. He really has not 
any checking power anywhere. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not as much as I should like him to have. 
If the Senator can prepare a workable amendment that would 
give the representatives of the commodity the right to appoint 
the council, that would suit me better than anything else; but 
it is very difficult to get a fair representative action out of a 
vast number of citizens, scattered all over this country, who 
muy represent a particular product, unless you are going to 
put it absolutely in the hands of the cooperatives. 

Mr. BORAH. I know it is difficult. That is where the diffi- 
culty arises, in getting them together; but the fact remains 
that there ought to be some method by which the real pro- 
ducers could have some check upon two propositions in this bill. 
They ought to have a check, in the first place, upon the ques- 
tion of whether or not the commodity is going to be taken in 
charge by the general board, and secondly, a check upon the 
amount of the fee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have the first. 

Mr. SMITH. That is provided in a subsequent amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; that is provided, absolutely. 

Mr. SMITH. It is then, provided, that no action shall be 
taken in reference to any commodity except a majority of the 
appointed advisory council agrees. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will examine all these amend- 
ments together—I do not know whether he has had an oppor- 
tunity to read them or not—he will see that these amendments 
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tend to put vast power in the hands of this council when it is 
once created. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, we are dealing with the manner of 
creating it. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. The virtue of the whole proposition 
depends upon the manner of creating this advisory council 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly. Therefore, I think it is as im- 
portant as the board, and ought to be independent of it. 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not going to consent to the plan now 
carried in the bill, because I see no reason for a council if it is 
to be a mere puppet of the board and enjoy no privilege or 
power except that of recommendation and advice, which can 
be disregarded at the will of the board. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should like to state to the 
Senator from Idaho that every subsequent amendment to this 
bill has recognized that the fate of each commodity under this 
proposed marketing system is going to rest, under the amend- 
ments we propose, with the advisory council. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

„ Unless that is done I, for one, can not support 

Mr. BORAH. I agree perfectly with the Senator upon the 
proposition that the advisory council, representing a particular 
commodity, should have a check upon the actions of the board. 
I think they ought to be authorized to say that the board shall 
not proceed with the marketing proposition with reference to 
any commodity without their consent. I agree with that. 
Then the manner of the creation of the advisory council becomes 
all the more vital. 

Mr. SMITH. Has the Senator any suggestion to make other 
than the one that was so painstakingly worked out by those 
who were interested in one commodity, at least, when we sought 
to restrict, as far as we could safely do so, the appointment of 
these men so as to represent the actual producers of the com- 
modity? The language may be unfortunate; but the intent 
was that the actual producers, representatives of those who 
would be vocationally and commercially interested in the pro- 
duction of the commodity, should be on the council. 

Mr. BORAH. These amendments only came to our desks this 
morning, and it is difficult and perhaps not just to criticize 
them without further consideration; but I ask the Senator, how 
is this advisory board made up? I see that the President is to 
appoint the members. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will read the text of the amend- 
ment, it is provided that they shall be selected in accordance 
with the original text of the bill—that is, the names of pro- 
spective members are to be submitted by cooperatives and farm 
organizations—but it is not limited to that; and that is what 
we are trying to get away from, so that if, outside of those rep- 
resenting the farmers, there should be a more available man, a 
better man, he could be named. 

Mr. BORAH. It may be that that is as close as you can get it 
back to the producer, but it is unfortunate if it is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me read the Senator the language of 
this amendment concerning the appointment of the board: 


The advisory council shall be composed of seven members, to be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. No individual shall be eligible for appointment to a com- 
modity advisory council unless he resides in the region in which the 
commodity is principally grown and is a producer of the commodity. 
Prior to the making of any appointment to a commodity advisory coun- 
cil the board shall transmit to the President for his consideration lists 
of individuals qualified for appointment, to be submitted to the board 
by cooperative associations or other organizations representative of the 
producers of the commodity. 


Mr. BORAH. The effect of your amendment is to take the 
appointing power out of the board, and place it in the President? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. On the theory that the Senate can reject the 
appointments in case they are not satisfactory? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; in case they are not satisfactory, and 
in case they are not made in conformity to the provisions of 
the act. 

Mr. SMITH. And one other view: If the board is given this 
appointive power, it goes without saying that these advisory 
councils would be hardly persuasive, because they would be the 
creatures of the board, and it is natural to suppose that they 
would more nearly represent what the board wanted than what 
was absolutely vital and necessary in reference to the particular 
commodity which they represented; and for that reason we 
suggested the present form. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
the Federal reserve act provides that each Federal reserve bank 
shall have a board of directors, It goes on to tell how they 
shall be selected, and what business they shall be engaged in: 


Class A shall consist of three members, who shall be chosen by and 
be representative of the stock-holding banks, 

Class B shall consist of three members, who at the time of their 
election shall be actively engaged in their district in commerce, agricul- 
ture, or some other industrial pursuit. 


And it prescribes who shall not be on it: 


No Senator or Representative in Congress shall be a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board or an officer or a director of a Federal 
reserve bank. 

No director of class B shall be an officer, director, or employee 
of any bank, 

No director of class C shall be an officer, director, employee, or 
stockholder of any bank. 


So we have a precedent for the very thing that the amend- 
ment here undertakes to do. We have a right to say that this 
board shall be composed of farmers. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not objecting to that feature of it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Arkansas seemed to be 
objecting to that feature of it. 

Mr, CAPPER. Mr. President, I am of the opinion that any 
plan for agricultural relief must take care of crop surpluses, 
That is one of the big problems confronting the agricultural 
industry of America to-day, 

S. 3555, now before us, undertakes, among other things, to 
stabilize the prices of farm products by removing the surplus 
from the domestic market. If there is a loss incurred in the 
operation, each producer of the losing product is assessed his 
share of the “fee” to make up the loss. That is about all 
there is to the much-discussed equalization fee. It is not a 
charge against the Government. 

In the new McNary-Haugen bill now before us, the proposed 
Federal farm board is directed to apply first the loan features 
of the bill to stabilize prices. If, with this assistance, coopera- 
tive and other farm organizations should be unable to bring 
about stabilization, the board may resort to the equalization 
fee. 

I am of the opinion that surplus-control legislation without 
the equalization fee principle would be ineffective. The equali- 
zation fee is the most practical plan suggested for meeting the 
costs of the much-needed control of crop surpluses. In the 
light of the mass of testimony submitted to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture by economists and other competent authori- 
ties, I say that we are abundantly justified in giving this plan 
a trial. 

In any branch of legislation a perfect measure is not to be 
expected the first time. It is history that all constructive 
laws have to be strengthened and improved as experience indi- 
cates is necessary. This will, of course, be the history of 
farm relief legislation, and we might well be getting that 
experience now. 

To deny the farmers the McNary-Haugen bill with the equal- 
ization fee is to deny them the benefits of the protective-tariff 
system. Leaders of farm organizations from all over the West 
have assured the Congress that their members are willing to 
pay this tax. They have particularly emphasized the fact that 
they do not want anything in the nature of a subsidy from the 
Government. I am sure that is the feeling of farmers generally. 

The nub of the matter is that farming as an industry can not 
go on without a fair price for its products and a reasonable re- 
turn on its investment. That means there must be some sort of 
a stabilized market. 

What shall be the means employed to stabilize the market has 
been the chief question all along. So far nothing as likely to 
be effective as the equalization fee plan has been evolved in 
the six years farm relief has been debated. 

Mr. President, I particularly commend that part of this bill 
which creates a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly mar- 
keting of agricultural commodities. It will pay this Govern- 
ment and its people to definitely organize agriculture as indus- 
try is organized and as labor is organized. The farmer himself 
will probably do this in time, but it will pay the Government to 
help and particularly to help the farmer organize his bargaining 
power. As I sense the thought of farm folks, they are eagerly 
looking for specific and concrete suggestions that will help them 
or enable them to help themselves in solving their immediate 
difficulties. They are more than willing to do their part in 
getting out of the slough onto solid ground. They are not ask- 
ing for a subsidized profit or a pensioned existence from the 
Government. What they are looking for, I believe, is leadership 
from the Goyernment—a leadership that will point out a good 
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road to travel and help them get started on it. And that is why 
I feel that the Federal Government might well assume the 
leadership in cooperative marketing to the extent that it would 
become the instrument of organization as well as the sponsor. 
The fostering of large-scale cooperative effort, as proposed in 
S. 3555, would be a good investment for the Government. Farm- 
ers would have the confidence in a Goyernment-formed coopera- 
tive enterprise that they lack in a private or group formed 
cooperative enterprise. Once established, the Government would 
be in a position to withdraw itself and turn the proposition 
over to the farmer members, 

Mr. President, the high cost of distribution hits the farmer 
coming and going. It depresses the price he gets for his prod- 
ucts and he has to pay it when he buys manufactured products. 
The cost of distribution is undoubtedly one of the major agri- 
cultural problems and ought to be included in any national 
program for the relief of agriculture. 

The governmental machinery set up in this bill will be of 
great assistance to the farmers’ cooperative movement. Cooper- 
ative marketing of farm products appeals to me as being one of 
the best ways in which the problem of the high cost of distribu- 
tion of foodstuffs may be solved, The fact that the consumer 
pays often more than twice as much as the producer receives for 
his food stuffs, due to the costliness of distribution, seems un- 
just. Certainly if some of the unnecessary selling machinery 
between the consumer and the producer could be eliminated, the 
two could divide the saving to the advantage of both, If the 
farmers can organize into great cooperatives which could con- 
trol food products and feed them into the market, they would 
be in position to maintain a fair domestic price, because they 
would have control of the surplus. And were they in position 
to process much of this food it certainly, by virtue of its control, 
could reduce the costs of distribution. 

Mr. President, our cities are now feeling the pinch that was 
bound to come as a result of the depression in agriculture. 
There was decided lack of optimism in the report of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board following its careful survey 
of agriculture. And the business men’s commission on agri- 
culture of the United States Chamber of Commerce recom- 
mended rather general tariff reforms in the interest of the 
farmer—a remarkable demonstration of unselfishness on the 
part of well-protected business, 

When such a business group admits that agriculture’s diffi- 
culties “are traceable to the undue advantages that other 
groups have secured for themselves“ through tariff laws, and so 
forth, can there be any further doubt of it? 

In its appeal recently broadcast to editors of newspapers and 
magazines to support the pending farm legislation in Congress 
as all-important to business, industry, and finance, the Illinois 
Bankers’ Association said: 


The lack of real purchasing power of the farmer's dollar is not alone 
due to natural influences, but has been caused to a large extent by an 
artificial stimulatien of other products brought about by prior Federal 
legislation. Therefore some balance in legislation is required. 


` Mr. President, that puts the case in few words. There is a 
farm problem, and that problem is to bring the agricultural 
industry up to the level of other industries, as the measure 
before us seeks to do. Until this is done we shall haye a serious 


economic condition on our hands. 

Note from these figures of the United States Department of 
Agriculture on the purchasing power of the farmer's dollar, 
what a rocky road to travel he has had all these years. 
hundred cents represents the normal farm dollar: 
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These figures are sufficiently shocking as showing the low 
state of the industry. But the crop year ending June 30, 1927, 
recorded a decrease of 20 per cent in the farmer’s net income 
compared with the preceding year. Besides that, the return for 
the labor of the farmer and his family declined nearly 10 per 
cent, while earnings of factory employees were as high in 
1926-27 as in 1925-26. 

Mr. President, it is nothing new for industries to be in need 
of legislation. Every industry from manufacturing to rail- 
roads, from labor to bankers, has been so helped and is being 
helped all the time to their benefit and the Nation’s welfare in 
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most cases. The chief trouble of the farmer has been the dis- 
parity in the prices paid for farm products and the prices 
which the farmer pays for his necessities. This disparity, in 
my opinion, is caused in part by certain privileges and favors 
obtained from the Goyernment by other groups which place the 
farmer at a disadvantage. 

After a prolonged and gradually losing struggle the agricul- 
tural industry finds that if it is to go forward henceforth it 
must participate in the American protective system on an 
equality with other industries. Things can never be right in 
this country when the farmers’ purchasing power is below par. 
Farmers have got to have a fair return for what they grow. 
Give them that and they can iron out their other difficulties 
without trouble. 

Those who say the condition of the agricultural industry is 
improving permanently do not know the facts, or they disregard 
them. There is, of course, some temporary improvement occa- 
sionally, but the real farm problem is here to stay until we 
solve it. 

Mr. President, I am convinced the passage of the McNary- 
Haugen bill will do more to relieve agricultural distress than 
any other measure now before Congress, but it is a mistake to 
assume that this measure or any other single measure can at 
once restore permanent prosperity to agriculture. I believe that 
a comprehensive national policy or program that will deal with 
all the factors causing agricultural distress is a necessity at 
this time. 

The McNary-Haugen plan proposes an answer to the control 
of surplus production of export crops in such a way that the 
surplus sold abroad at the world price will not destroy the 
domestic price. I believe it is the best plan ever devised so far 
as that problem is concerned, but we must not lose sight of the 
fact that there are other problems that are almost as trouble- 
some to the farmer as the problem of the surplus. 

There is the problem of transportation costs, for example. In- 
dustry in the Middle West has been marooned by the present 
rate structure, Without necessary rail-rate readjustments the 
western farmer and the business man, too, see little relief for 
the future except the possible development of waterways. 
Prompt development of our internal waterway system is of the 
utmost concern to the agricultural prosperity of the central 
States. 

Then we have the question of taxation which places such a 
huge burden on the western farmer to-day. The tax burden 
is proportionally greater on the farmer than on the rest of 
society. When it takes from one-fourth to one-third or even 
more of the revenue of the land to pay the taxes, where does 
the landowner get off? In many States farmers, individually 
and through their organizations, are striving to readjust and 
shift this tax burden, but we have no national policy on this 
question, 

Our Government explores the world for the purpose of ex- 
panding foreign markets for our industrial products. But are 
we doing all that we can to extend the world markets for those 
products of the farm that make up approximately one-half of our 
total exports? Here is an idea that should be included in a 
national policy for the benefit of agriculture, 

We have the question of adjusting the tariff to the benefit of 
agriculture. The tariff is undoubtedly quite a factor contribut- 
ing to the present disparity between the prices received and the 
prices paid by the farmer, but even the farmer does not want 
to see the business of the Nation destroyed by a sudden tariff 
revolt. 

I say, Mr. President, it is time for Congress to get down to 
the real solution of the farmer's problem by drafting the best 
brains of the Nation and putting them to the task of building 
a broad and lasting program for agricuiture as a matter of pub- 
lic policy. The more specific a national agricultural program 
can be made the more likely it is to have a salutary effect not 
only on farmers but on everyone else. 

Vital to the prosperity of the Nation, Mr. President, is the 
working out of this national agricultural program, a program 
which will give the farmer a square deal in production, in 
transportation, and in marketing, a program which should em- 
body a national policy that would persist for generations, so 
that agriculture shall prosper and bring prosperity to all. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, this bill will be a big step in 
the direction of solving this national problem, and should be 
passed at once. 

I ask unanimous consent to include as a part of my remarks 
a statement from Mr. Ralph Snyder, president of the Kansas 
State Farm Bureau, in support of the pending bill. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorn, as follows: 
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Kansas STATE Farm BUREAU, 
Manhattan, Kans., March 20, 1928. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Senator CAPPER: I have, during the past six months, made 
quite a careful canvas of the sentiment in Kansas for and against 
the McNary-Haugen bill. I find without any question a very strong 
sentiment for this measure. This is especially true since the new bill 
has been introduced. While, of course, a great many know com- 
paratively little about it, yet they nearly all feel that it should be 
given a thorough trial. They do not feel that any other measure that 
has been proposed is much more than a mere gesture, and the Kansas 
farmers are tired of gestures. The one possible exception is the export 
debenture plan which has been indorsed by the Grange, but I find 
the objection to that that it is a direct subsidy, and as such, hurts 
the pride of the Kansas farmer, who, as we ali know, is a very 
independent spirit. 

Late advices from Washington seem to indicate there may be some 
trouble in getting the measure through Congress. I have talked to a 
great many influential farmers. They seem to be unanimously of the 
opinion that we would be better off with nothing at all than with 
something that would be ineffective. 

You will perbaps be interested in knowing that a resolution indorsing 
the McNary-Haugen bill with the equalization-fee principle received 
more enthusiastic indorsement than any other resolution passed at 
our recent annual meeting at Dodge City; that the Kansas Agricul- 
tural Council, composed of representatives of all the farm organiza- 
tions of the State, indorsed the principle, as did also the State board 
of agriculture at its recent meeting. Previous to all of these the 
State farmers’ union in their annual meeting passed a strong resolu- 
tion for the measure. No opposition developed in any of these meet- 
ings. You, of course, know that the State board of agriculture has 
been very conservative on this matter—in fact, quite a number of them 
were formerly opposed to any such measure. The fact that this went 
through with no opposition this time is very encouraging to me. 

I am writing this, thinking perhaps you would be interested in 
knowing what the situation is here. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH SNYDER, President. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not going to enter into 
any extended discussion of this bill, but there is one proposi- 
tion which I should like to call to the attention of the advo- 
cates of the bill. I feel that we ought seriously to consider the 
proposition of eliminating the equalization fee and making an 
appropriation direct for the purpose of testing this experi- 
ment. There is no advocate of the bill but will admit that 
this proposition is an experiment. Able men believe it could 
be made effective to aid agriculture, and great economists and 
other men who have studied the subject believe that it will 
break down. I have a view in regard to that, but I am per- 
fectly willing, for the purpose of the presentation of this mat- 
ter, to take the view that it will succeed. 

The great, fundamental proposition underlying legislation 
with reference to the farmer is to place him upon an equality 
with the other enterprises and industries of the country. It is 
claimed, and justly claimed, that for the last few years the 
farmer has been operating under a legal and economic system 
which places him at a disadvantage in the industrial world by 
reason of his inequality, and there is no point at which that 
inequality is more distinct and marked than with reference 
to taxation. As that is the basis upon which I wish to found 
this part of my argument, I want to call attention to some 
facts with regard to that. 

In 1913 taxes took about one-tenth of the farm receipts, less 
other expenses. In 1921 taxes took about one-third of the farm 
reccipts, less other expenses. From 1913 until 1921, eight brief 
years, the taxes had increased the difference between one-tenth 
of the farm receipts less other expenses and one-third. So long 
as that creeping paralysis continues there is no conceivable 
form of legislation which will settle the farm question. 

Mr. GLASS. Would the Senator call it creeping paralysis? 
It seems to me it has made a pretty rapid pace. 

Mr. BORAH. I accept the amendment. In 1926 taxes were 
in excess of farm receipts. In 1913, 155 farms in Indiana, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin paid taxes to the extent of $112 per farm. 
In 1921 those farms paid taxes to the extent of $253 per farm. 

In 1914 general property taxes paid by farmers were $344,- 
000,000, roughly speaking, equal to two-fifths of the value of the 
wheat crop of that year. In 1922 the general property taxes 
paid by farmers were $797,000,000, approximately equal to the 
entire wheat crop of that year. In 1926 the general property 
taxes of farmers were $890,000,000. I repeat, Mr. President, 
that there is one of the problems which must be considered in 
connection with farm relief. Any plan which increases his tax 
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burden, any scheme which adds to his outlay, is not only injus- 
tice to him but it continues that inequality against which he is 
now struggling. 

It will be seen that the increase of taxes continues to take 
practically the farmer’s crop. Farm taxes can not be shifted 
like taxes on manufactured goods. The farmer’s property is 
all in sight. Everything he has is there. Although the war 
ended five years ago our Federal taxes are about five times 
what they were in 1914; $700,254,490 in 1914, and in 1925 there 
were $3,529,640,000. 

Again, Mr. President, the ratio of taxes to income in 1913 
was, farmers 10.6 per cent, as compared with 4.1 per cent for 
the remainder of the community. While we are considering the 
question of imposing a special tax, or a special fee, upon the 
farmer, in order to enable him to enjoy remedial legislation, do 
not forget that for years he has been paying a tax which 
amounts to 10 per cent of his income, compared with 4.1 per 
cent for the remainder of the community. 

In 1922 the ratio of taxes to income of farmers was 16.6 per 
cent, as compared with 11.9 per cent for other people. 

If that is the true situation—and I have gathered these fig- 
ures from sources which I think will not be questioned and 
from different sources, but they are all practically the same, 
upon what possible theory can we hope to establish the equality 
of the farmer with the other industries of the country when we 
propose to impose upon him a tax to take care of whatever 
remedial legislation he is to enjoy? Upon what theory can we 
ask the farmer to pay especially for remedial legislation, a 
thing which has never been imposed upon any other industry in 
the United States? Let us assume this tax is constitutional. Is 
it just, is it equitable, is it doing what you profess to do, giving 
the farmer an equal opportunity in the struggle for success? 
How many farms now ready to be sold for taxes will you save 
from the hammer if you continue this inequality? 

I look upon the farm problem as a national problem. No one 
can appreciate its present condition and not recognize that it 
is a national problem. We are legislating to-day not for a class 
but for the whole country. It is just as essential that the 
United States have prosperity upon the farm as it is that it have 
prosperity in the manufacturing establishment. And yet we 
impose a duty for the purpose of protecting manufactured ar- 
ticles, which costs the manufacturers not one cent, and in order 
to give the farmer the other end of protection we propose to 
impose upon him a tax which is to take care of his remedial 
legislation. Under that rule of legislation the farmer will 
always suffer the inequality which he suffers at the present 
time. 

If we eliminate the equalization fee we eliminate practically 
every legal proposition about which there is any controversy in 
the bill. There is one legal proposition which has been sug- 
gested and that is the lack of power of the Congress to appro- 
priate money for the purpose of experimenting upon the propo- 
sition. I am not going to take the time of the Senate to read 
many authorities. I think the able Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] stated the rule the other day, and stated it correctly. 
I believe there are ample decisions to sustain his position, and 
certainly there are ample precedents in legislation. It would 
be easy to gather a multitude of precedents so far as legislation 
is concerned, and in my opinion it would be easy to gather a 
sufficient number of authorities to show that these precedents 
are within the Constitution. Senators will recall the case which 
involved the payment of a bounty to the sugar raisers, in which 
it was undertaken to appropriate from the Treasury of the 
United States a sum to be paid directly to a certain class of 
agriculturalists to encourage them in the raising of a particular 
product. It was a direct appropriation from the Treasury to a 
limited number of agriculturalists, and that act was sustained. 
The Supreme Court said, reading from the syllabus: 


The appropriations of money by the act of March 2, 1895, to be paid 
to certain manufacturers and producers of sugar who had complied 
with the provisions of the act of October 1, 1895, were within the 
power of Congress to make, and were constitutional and valid. 

It is within the constitutional power of Congress to determine 
whether claims upon the public Treasury are founded upon moral 
and honorable obligations, and upon principles of right and justice; 
and having decided such questions in the affirmative, and having 
appropriated public money for the payment of such claims, its decision 
can rarely, if ever, be the subject of review by the judicial branch 
of the Government. 


The decision seems to me fully to support the syllabus. 

Mr. Cooley in his Constitutional Principles states that where 
the Congress appropriates money with a view to serving the 
public interest, it is beyond the power of the courts to review 
the question. I do not know whether the courts will ever go 
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so far as to say that the judgment of Congress is conclusive, 
but the rules which it has established in their practical results 
amount to that proposition. 

But here, Mr. President, is distinctly a great public interest. 
The whole country is involved in the success of agriculture. 
The breakdown or the driving of the farmer into peonage 
would be no less a national disaster than the breakdown of the 
manufacturers of the country. It would be no less a disaster 
in the long run than the breakdown of our transportation sys- 
tem. It is distinctly a matter which touches the weal or woe 
of every man, woman, and child in the United States. Does 
anyone contend that Congress may not make an appropriation 
to furnish the means which will rehabilitate and restore a 
great enterprise or a great industry which touches the welfare 
of the entire country? And, the authority being granted, is it 
anything less than an injustice to ask the farmer to experiment 
with his own pocketbook in determining whether or not the 
plan will effectually bring him desired results? 

Mr. President, if we should appropriate at this time $500,- 
000,000, it would not equal the amount of taxes which the 
American farmer has paid into the Treasury of this country in 
excess of the proportion which he should have paid as com- 
pared with other industries, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— X 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Does tbe Senator understand, as we have been 
so frequently told, that a large majority of the farmers of the 
country are directly back of the equalization plan? 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, there may be some farm- 
ers back of it. I do not know. I will say in all sincerity that 
after two years of travel among the western farmers I have 
yet my first farmer to find who is in favor of it, except upon 
the theory that he can not get anything better. I will say, 
however, that over and over again the farmer has said, and that 
is the reason why this bill is being supported by the farmer, 
that he does not believe they can get what they ought to have, 
and that is remedial legislation, without paying for it. The 
reason why the farmer is for the bill is that it is the only 
alternative which he sees of possibly taking care of his situation. 
Take the proposition to any farmer or any group of farmers 
who farm, and ask them if they, while paying the taxes which 
they pay, can keep apace with the other industries of the 
country by paying for their own remedial legislation, and they 
will tell you distinctly how they feel about it. If a man can 
not get justice he may be willing to take much less and that 
much less may be very unjust. 

Mr. President, suppose the farmer is, so far as he understands 
it, in favor of the proposition, the question is how does it 
appeal to us as legislators? I would like to ask Senators who 
are supporting the bill how it appeals to them to impose upon 
the farmer a burden which we have never presumed to impose 
upon any set of citizens asking for remedial legislation? The 
great fight with the farmer is for equality of position in the 
industrial world. He will continue to pay, after we pass the 
bill, the same high prices for manufactured goods. He will 
continue to pay the same high price for every article that goes 
into his living, with the exception of what he raises. He will 
continue to pay the same high freight rates. He will be in ex- 
actly the same relationship to the world after the bill passes that 
he was before it passed. In addition to that, he will be paying 
every charge which a board, in its unlimited discretion, sees fit 
to impose upon him. He will be subject to a board before whom 
he can not be heard and from whose decision there is no appeal, 
and that board will fasten upon him whatever fee it sees fit, 
and he must pay whether he wins or loses by the experiment. 

There is another reason which we ought to consider very 
carefully. It is almost a certainty that the bill will be vetoed 
with the equalization fee in it. I state that solely upon the 
ground of the last veto message and the accompanying state- 
ment from the Attorney General. The fair presumption is that 
the bill will be vetoed upon the theory that the President in 
all probability has not changed his mind, and in all probability 
he will not change his position until he does change his mind. 
If that is true, why not eliminate the questions which justify 
the veto and pass a bill with an appropriation to test the 
proposition? If time proves that it is successful, and the 
farmer still wants his equalization fee instead of an appropria- 
tion from the Treasury, perhaps we could get it in the future. 
It is almost a certainty that we will not get it at the present 
time. But if later the farmer still yearns to pay this fee, 
perhaps such privilege might be granted. 

So, I say, how are we going to place the cotton raisers upon 
an equality with the manufacturers and make them pay for 
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their legislation? How are we going to place the wheat grower 
upon a level with the manufacturer when the manufacturer 
gets his protection free and the farmer must pay for his pro- 
tection? We are embedding and incorporating and driving 
into the legal system of the country a recognized principle of 
discrimination against one class of people, and we will regret it 
if the Supreme Court should go the full distance which it 
started upon yesterday and hold that we have no Constitution 
at all. It is unjust to the farmer; it continues his inequality. 
He asks for bread and you give him a stone. I insist we 
ought to do for the farmer what we profess to do—give him 
uality. 

. FESS. Mr. President, when the Senator asked me yes- 
terday whether I would vote for an appropriation, I had 
another matter in mind. I thought the Senator had in mind an 
appropriation to experiment upon legislation of this sort. I 
did not understand that he was offering an appropriation to 
make any experiment as to what the farmer might be able to 
do. If that is the case, we have incidents which are in favor 
of it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I would like to inquire of 
the Senator from Idaho if he has offered an amendment with 
reference to the equalization fee? If he desires a bill with that 
provision stricken out, will he offer an amendment to that 
effect? 

Mr. BORAH. I would vote for the bill and I would support 
it, if the equalization fee were stricken out. I have not pre- 
pared an amendment. I can do so. After I looked over the 
amendments which have been offered to-day, it is, in my 
opinion, a very slight step from the amendments which have 
been offered to the elimination of the equalization fee. It will 
require very little effort, in my judgment, to eliminate it. If 
I find any considerable support for it, I shall offer such an 
amendment. I shall not if I find no considerable support. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Idaho a question. What suggestion would the Senator 
offer or what amendment would the Senator offer to take the 
other step? 

Mr. BORAH. All we have to do is, by appropriate language, 
to increase the appropriation and to eliminate section 8. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I want to speak but briefly, 
inasmuch as others are desirous of speaking. I discussed the 
bill quite at length when the matter was before the Senate last 
week. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], in his very able way, 
has presented a problem or two which have been given very 
serious consideration by the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and by farm groups generally. It is very enticing 
to say that by removing the equalization fee the taxpayers of 
the country should take care of all losses that may be incident 
to the operations of the board. That would be a subsidy pure 
and simple. I do not know of a farm organization, outside of 
the Grange, that has asked for a subsidy. The farmers of the 
country, represented by the heads of their organizations and 
through meetings, have all decided that they would rather have 
a long-time permanent policy, to which they could turn and 
which they could invoke when needed, rather than a short-time 
plan of a subsidy which is nothing but a draft upon the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

Of course, indeed, it is alluring to talk about the Treasury 
taking up these losses; but everyone knows who has followed 
the attitude of the President of the United States that he has 
repeatedly said that he would veto a subsidy or any draft upon 
the Treasury of the United States. I feel as morally certain 
as anyone could feel that if any bill carried a provision such 
as suggested by the Senator from Idaho, it would meet with 
prompt rebuke by the President of the United States. The bill 
now before us may be vetoed; I do not know; but the farmers 
of the country realize that if they should come to Congress and 
ask Congress for aid, as suggested by the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho, and would accept out of the Treasury of the United 
States, paid into it by the taxpayers of the country, annual 
losses accruing from the sale of their surplus products in for- 
eign markets or from withholding their products, there would 
be such a protest go over the country against a subsidy in that 
form that this legislative structure would fall upon the heads of 
the farmers themselves. It is in order to avoid that catas- 
trophe that the farmers have agreed to pay, by way of an 
equalization fee, a small portion of the benefit they will receive. 

Mr. President, the argument of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] is captivating but not logical. He is wrong, I think, 
in this. He has stated that the farmer by virtue of the levy 
of an equalization fee will be required to pay for a benefit which 
the manufacturer receives without compensation. I say that 
is not correct. 
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The manufacturer when he finds himself producing a surplus 
sells it abroad at the world’s price level as advantageously as 
he can, and takes his loss. His profits are made in the domestic 
market, enjoying the higher level of prices. There is many a 
manufacturer who, finding himself unable to take full adyan- 
tage of the protective tariff, must sell his surplus abroad. He 
sells it at that time on the competitive world market and upon 
the competitive plane of prices. That manufacturer in many 
instances loses money on the products he sells in the foreign 
countries ; in any event, it is a reduced profit which he receives, 
his main profit being that which he realizes from the sale of 
his products in the protected home market of America. His 
equalization fee is paid by himself through personal losses or 
corporation losses. The losses he suffers are in principle as 
much an equalization fee as is the equalization fee which the 
farmers as a group must pay for their losses. 

Hence, Mr. President anyone who understands the prin- 
ciples of economics and the rules which guide business men, 
must know that when a manufacturer sells abroad, the world 
price being less than the domestic price, made so by the tariff, 
he always suffers a loss. Hence the protection he receives 
under the tariff is bought at the price of receiving a lower sum 
for the goods which he sells abroad. So, by protecting our 
domestic market against competition and making available the 
protective tariff, behind whose wall the manufacturer produces 
and sells at a profit, the manufacturer is willing, and properly 
so, to make up the losses because of the benefit he receives. 
The farmer knows if the equalization fee should be destroyed, 
that any structure which Congress may build must fall. 

I want to say to the Senator from Idaho—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. ‘President, will the Senator from 
Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. McNARY. I will yield in just a moment. I want to 
say to the Senator from Idaho that, as one, I am not afraid, 
as an experiment, for Congress to take out of the Treasury 
certain sums of money that might make up the losses occa- 
sioned by selling in foreign markets or by withholding cotton 
for orderly marketing in order that the world price may be 
influenced. I even went so far, and farther than my distin- 
guished friend, as to prepare a bill along that line. 

I found that proposal of mine did not meet with approval 
among the farmers of the country nor did it meet with the 
approval among the administration heads. So I fell back upon 
the other proposal, namely, that the equalization fee was the 
only practicable way over a long period of time to take ad- 
vantage of the tariff. 

Mr. President, speaking as one who has had a little ex- 
perience and one who has received many communications and 
messages from farmers and farm groups throughout the coun- 
try, I desire to say I have no doubt that if this bill should be 
amended—and it would not hurt my feelings personally—so 
as to eliminate the equalization fee, it would not be acceptable 
to the farmers of the country, because they do not want to 
become objects of charity; they do not want to ask Congress 
annually to put up a large sum of money to take up their losses. 
They realize, Mr. President, that unless they carry this burden 
themselves this legislation would be of short duration. They 
are asking for machinery which they can operate and for 
which they can pay. All losses and charges incident to the 
handling of their annual crops they are anxious to pay for 
upon the theory and upon the substantial and sincere belief 
that that is the only way to bring about permanent legislation. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. MoNARY. I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator from Oregon will bear in mind 
that when we put a bounty on sugar it was because in this 
country we produced no sugar. The object of the bounty was 
to stimulate domestic production, What does the Senator think 
would be the effect of putting a bounty or a subsidy upon 
products which we already overproduce? What would be the 
effect of a direct bounty on a surplus? 

Mr. McNARY. That is one of the plans which have been 
suggested by the National Grange, which is known as the de- 
benture plan. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
at this point? 

Mr. MoNARY. If I may be pardoned to answer the question 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], I shall be 
glad to yield to the Senator from Georgia, and perhaps to yield 
the floor. 

The plan referred to by the Senator from Connecticut is the 
plan which has been proposed by the National Grange, with 
which I have no quarrel; but, Mr. President, I have not known, 
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through many years of actual experience, where the farmers of 
the country or groups of farmers have ever favored any legis- 
lation that even winked at a subsidy; and I have seen the 
farm leaders throughout the country oppose in all its vicious 
forms legislation that carried a subsidy or assistance from the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. President, if they are to be consistent, if they are to 
follow that precedent and tradition which they have estab- 
lished for themselves, can they come here and ask Congress to 
appropriate $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 or $500,000,000 or 
$600,000,000 to take up the losses which they have incurred by 
reason of overproduction? I think it is entirely to their credit; 
I think no more glorious tribute can be paid to the farmers of 
the country than to say that they are willing to take up all 
the losses themselves for the benefit they will receive, and not 
ask for an appropriation from the Congress. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. I am not so much concerned over the consti- 
tutionality of this bill, I will say to the Senator, as I am with 
regard to its effect. I do not want to vote for a proposal that 
will. remove the farmer from the frying pan and place him in 
the fire. I do not think the frying pan is quite so hot as it is 
said to be, but I do not want to make it any hotter than it is. 
I have been told that the purpose of the equalization fee was 
to encourage a restriction of production. 

Mr. McNARY. Oh. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
quite entertains that idea. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I have been told so by gentlemen who are 
deeply interested in this bill. 

Mr. McNARY. No; Mr. President. the Senator knows the 
purpose of the equalization fee is to prevent losses. 

Mr. McLEAN. The way to prevent loss lies in reducing 
production, does it not? 

Mr. McNARY. If the Senator will permit me to make a full 
answer, I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. McLEAN. I shall be glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. McNARY. The only purpose of the equalization fee is, 

of course, to take up the losses that accrue from overprodue- 
tion—I will not say overproduction, but a surplus which must 
move to a lower price level in foreign countries—and to make 
the tariff applicable to the farmers of the country. 
/ Secondly, Mr. President, it will have, it is thought by those 
who have given some study to this bill, a deterrent effect upon 
overproduction, because as the surplus increases so does the 
equalization fee. If there are 200.000,000 bushels surplus to 
sell, the equalization fee would be twice as much as if there 
were only 100,000,000 bushels to sell. It is supposed, therefore, 
that it will be a deterrent against overproduction. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is just what I thought. 

Mr. McNARY. Furthermore, there is in the bill this year 
a provision which was not in any of its predecessors, to the 
effect that if there is overproduction in violation of the pro- 
gram prepared by the farm board the board will not operate 
through marketing agreements as to that particular product. 
That is the second deterrent against overproduction. 

Mr. McLEAN, Then the Senator admits that if we are to 
control the price of a product it is important that we should 
control the quantity produced and the quantity consumed. 

Mr. McNARY. That is academic, of course. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Yes; and I assume that was one of the rea- 
sons why the equalization fee wus put in this bill. 

However, the Senator has not answered my first question, 
which was, What effect does he think the granting of a bounty 
or a subsidy would have upon the quantity produced? 

Mr. McNARY. I did not understand the Senator propounded 
that question. : 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. MONARY. I presume without the two deterrents in this 
bill to which I have just referred, there would be caused an 
increase in production. If unrestrained. and unrestricted by 
any agency or principle at all, I suspect, in that event, there 
would be an increase in production. 

Mr. McLEAN. As we have had a surplus of wheat in this 
country for more than a century, with one year’s exception, 
how many years of surplus does the Senator think the Treasury 
could afford if it provided a direct bounty? 

Mr. McNARY. I do not think the furmers of this country 
want the Treasury to stand one penny. 

Mr. CARAWAY addressed the Chair. 


Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 
Mr. CARAWAY. I beg pardon; I thought the Seuator had 
concluded. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to usk him a question before he takes his seat? : 
Mr. McNARY. Certainly, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. - In all the legislation which-has been passed 
by Congress, some of which has been adverted to during the 
course of the debate, has there ever previously been an instance 
where the beneficiaries of the legislation came forward und 
proposed out of their own pockets to bear whatever loss might 
be sustained through the operation of the law? 

Mr. McNARY. I think history may be searched in vain to 
find a parallel; there is no such instance. 

Mr. CARAWAY obtained tlie floor, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Oregon a question or two, if the Senator will per- 
mit me. ‘ 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly; I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator says that a direct appro- 
priation would be a matter of charity. I want to ask him if it 
was not a matter of charity when $529.000,000 was appropriated 
directly out of the Treasury of the United States to pay the 
railroads their war-time profits after they were turned back? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I can answer that by saying 
that I voted against the Esch-Cummins Act. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Very well. Is it not a charity when 
the protected industries come along and ask Congress to enact 
a law putting on a protective tariff that will raise the price on 
the whole community, and transferring the profits of that price 
into the pockets of the manufacturers of the country? Is not 
that a charity out of the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. McNARY. No, Mr. President. I am a strong advocate 
of a protective tariff. I think we all recognize that if we are 
to have a higher standard of living in this country, we must 
protect ourselyes from the cheaper labor found in the Orient 
and in Europe. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator, then, is in fayor of that 
form of public charity? 

Mr. McNARY. That is not public charity; that is protection 
against a lower standard of living; and by this bill I propose to 
do for agriculture that which we have heretofore done for 
industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is it a charity when the laws and the 
courts award a return to the capital invested in public utilities 
generally, say, of 7 per cent, when the people as a whole can 
only produce 544 per cent? 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
answer that question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, we can not settle this ques- 
tion of railroad subsidies, nor can we agree about the tariff. 
My friend from Connecticut yesterday said that they had a 
tariff in order to stimulate competition. I have heard a great 
many statements of why we enacted a protective tariff, but that 
was a new one. In other words, they did not have enough 
competition, and they got a high tariff so that they would have 
more. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption there? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think the Senator from North Carolina yes- 
terday gave us an illustration which very fairly and conclu- 
sively presents the tariff question as it is involved in this dis- 
cussion. It will take only a minute for me to call it to the 
attention of the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I hope the Senator from Connecticut is not 
going to make the speech of the Senator from North Carolina 
over for him. 

Mr. McLEAN. It was a very interesting speech, and I was 
very glad to have it in the RECORD. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not correct it, but I suppose it is 
correct. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator said that the manufacturers of 
cotton cloth in North Carolina, by reason of the proximity of 
the raw material and the somewhat lower wages, and the fact 
that they had nonunion employees 

Mr. SIMMONS. Open shop. 

Mr. McLBAN. Open shop—were enabled to produce this 
article cheaper than it could be done in New England. As 
we all know, the cotton-cloth manufacturers in New England 
have been suffering a serious period of depression. The cotton- 
cloth manufacturers of New England have the tariff, just the 
same as the farmer; but it so happens that North Carolina can 
produce cotton cloth cheaper than it can be produced in New 
England. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
tariff at this time. 

Mr. McLEAN. I hope the Senator will pardon me just for 
a minute or two. 


Mr. President 
I do not think we should go into the cotton 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Win the Senator from Arkansas permit me 
to say a word in reply? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield the floor. 

Mr. McLEAN. I am very much obliged to the Senator. I 
will accept his offer. Now, you see, we have precisely this 
position 

Mr, SIMMONS. I was going to ask the Senator from Ar- 
kansas to permit me to reply briefly to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. I did not want to take the Senator from the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘That was entirely irrelevant to the question 
we were going to discuss. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am willing to agree to abandon the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; I will abandon it. 

Mr. McLEAN. I shall not occupy the floor more than a 
minute. I should like to conclude my statement; that is all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator from Connecticut 
if he proposes to apply the protective tariff as between the 
States of the Union? 

Mr. McLEAN. That is precisely the point I was coming to, 
and I should like to call it to the attention of the Senate. 

We have the cotton-cloth producers in New England in pre- 
cisely the same position that the farmers are in. They have a 
foreign tariff, but it does not protect them. The farmer has his 
tariff on wheat, but it does not protect him. Now, the farmers 
in North Carolina are in bad shape, and the Senator from 
North Carolina, who was born and bred a low-tariff man, takes 
the floor of this Chamber and says that he wants the farmers in 
North Carolina protected against competition emanating from 
the farmers of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana; and Texas. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have said nothing of the kind, and noth- 
ing that could be construed into anything of the kind. I have 
known the fact for the last 30 or 40 years that North Carolina 
has to grow cotton in competition with Texas and that Texas 
could produce a bale of cotton for much less than it costs to 
produce a bale of cotton in North Carolina. 

Mr. McLHAN. That is very true. I do not think the Sen- 
ator understood my statement, however. 

The situation is precisely this: We have a tariff to protect 
us against ruinous foreign competition, and I hope we shall 
continue to have it; but now the proposal is to protect the 
farmers of one State against the competition emanating from 
the farmers of other States, and I confess this is the first time 
I have ever heard that proposed from the other side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. EDGE. In other words, that is a system of protection. 

Mr. MeLEAN. Certainly, ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McLEAN. I should like to conclude. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. MeLEAN. As I have said, I wish we could discover 
some way to help the farmer; but the proposal of the Senators 
who advocate this legislation is to help the farmer by giving 
him protection against domestic competition. That means that 
they want to discover ways and means to take care of a do- 
mestie surplus. There is only one way that you can do that, 
and that is by controlling the amount produced and the amount 
consumed; and if you think you can do it by putting a bounty 
or a subsidy on a surplus, you will find yourselves drowned 
in your own stew. 

That is all I have to say on the subject. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when the farm relief bill 
was formerly before the Senate I argued that question at 
length. I insisted then that all that was demanded was the 
control of the surplus of such crops as otherwise would be 
put upon the basis of the world’s price. That was my con- 
tention then, and that is my contention now—that this bill 
will be invoked for the benefit of those products which other- 
wise, because of their surplus, would be put upon the basis 
of the world's price. 

1 want to say to the Senator from Connecticut that in this 
particular instance the farmers are not attempting to protect 
themselves by a tariff against the products of other sections 
or other industries, but they are simply attempting to do a 
thing that is calculated and intended to enable them to obtain 
for their products a reasonable price upon the basis of the 
American market price. 

Mr. McLEAN. To save themselves from the effect of do- 
mestie competition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now the Senator says that we are com- 
bining against the balance of the community, and we are setting 
up what is substantially a protective tariff of one section 
against another section. We are doing nothing of the kind. 

The effect of the tariff that has been enacted and is now 
upon the statute books would be to bring about competition 
between the manufacturers of the country, but for the fact 
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that the manufacturers of this country protect themselves 
against that domestic competition by either combining them- 
selves into a trust or covering themselves with a trust and 
price agreement by which they practically do not compete with 
each other at all. 

When I first began to study the tariff, a great argument made 
by the Republican Party in support of the protective tariff 
was that it would result in forcing the manufacturers to com- 
pete in the home market and the result of that would be that 
the people would get the benefit of competitive prices; but then 
along came the trusts, and these industries entered into these 
trust arrangements by which they protected themselves against 
domestic competition, and that argument in favor of the pro- 
tective tariff has not been used in recent years. 

We passed trust legislation; but everybody knows that that 
legislation has been so attenuated by the decisions of the courts 
that it has practically no effect at this time, and that the great 
majority of the industries of this country are operated not upon 
a basis of domestic competition, but upon a price-fixing basis, 
prices fixed by themselves, with the price so fixed as not to 
contravene the decisions of the Supreme Court. I think that is 
true with reference to practically all the great industries. 

I can not see any just ground for the industries opposing this 
legislation. I can not see any basis upon which the Senator 
from Connecticut can oppose this legislation, except that the 
industries already protected, already enjoyſung through the trusts 
and combinations a guaranty against domestic competition— 
protected, therefore, against foreign competition and protected 
against domestic competition—are insisting that agriculture 
shall not enjoy like benefits; for what reason? For the reason 
that they fear that it will impair the value to them of the 
special privilege they have been able to obtain for themselves 
by legislation and favorable administration, and it might in- 
crease their costs. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator puts his opposition upon that 
ground, I can understand it; and I believe that nine-tenths of 
the opposition to this bill coming from the industrial States, 
such as that represented by the Senator, comes from the appre- 
hension of the manufacturers that the farmer having been given 
this aid—that is, having been allowed by this process to get 
some advantage of an increase in price, so that that price will 
be something like commensurate with the prices of the things 
he has to buy—that will result in an increase in the cost of 
labor by increasing the cost of living. 

Mr. McLBAN. I do not think the Senator means to insinuate 
that there is anybody in this country who does not want to see 
agriculture prosper. I do not believe there is. I do not believe 
there is a Member of this body who does not want to see the 
farmer prosper. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why, then, does the Senator object to a prop- 
osition the purpose of which is, and the effect of which will prob- 
ably be, to increase to some extent the prices of agricultural 
products? 

Mr. McLEAN. I am trying to make it clear to the Senator. 
The Senator said that the manufacturers can combine, or enter 
into agreements, whereby they can control their surplus. The 
Senator knows that the New England manufacturers of cotton 
goods can not combine with the manufacturers of North Caro- 
lina, and as a consequence the manufacturers of cotton goods in 
New England are going out of business. The only way they can 
control their surplus is to close their mills. That is so with a 
great many producers in this country, corporations; we have 
been told many times that more than 40 per cent of the cor- 
porations of this country are doing business at a loss. 

The point I wanted to call to the attention of the Senator— 
and I do not think he has caught it yet, and if he will pardon me 
I will repeat it—is this, that the cotton manufacturers in New 
England and the farmers have a tariff. Every bushel of wheat 
that comes into this country pays the tariff, and every yard of 
cotton cloth that comes into this country pays the tariff. Un- 
fortunately, that tariff is not high enough to protect the New 
England manufacturers because of the competition in North 
Carolina. So that the New England manufacturers of cotton 
cloth are on precisely the same basis as the farmers in the Sena- 
tor’s State. 

The cotton-cloth manufacturers of the country, and those who 
are making other goods, realize that they can not come to Con- 
gress and ask Congress to take care of them, and by granting 
them an indirect bounty enable them to continue in business at 
a profit. That is what the farmers want. They have a domestic 
surplus. They claim the tariff does not benefit them. They 
want help. They want to control and dispose of that surplus. 
I would like to see it done. The only point I make is that you 
can not do it by artificially raising the price. 
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The Senator knows that every bushel of wheat grown in the 
country is a part of the surplus as it affects the price, and my 
belief is that when you attempt this legislation you will en- 
courage rather than discourage overproduction. , 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McLEAN. I yield the floor. 

Mr. GOODING. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, but 
I want to say to him that if the farmer should get the world 
price for wheat plus tariff protection of 42 cents he yet would 
not be getting the cost of production as found by the Government 
itself in its investigation. So that he is not going to get enough 
of an increase in price to bring about the great overproduction 
the Senator fears at all. He would not get the cost of pro- 
duction if he had all that. The actual cost of production as 
found by the Government was $1.48 for the Northwestern States, 
as against Canada. ' 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator does not want Congress to Appro- 
priate just enough money to enable the farmer to continue in 
business at a loss, does he? 

Mr. GOODING. The farmer is willing to take care of that 
if we will give him an opportunity, and he has made up his 
mind what farm legislation he wants. For four years now the 
Committees on Agriculture of the Senate and House have been 
considering this legislation. 

Mr. McLEAN. I realize that. 

Mr. GOODING. Aud during that time every farm organiza- 
tion in America has been before those two committees, and, with- 
out exception, they have gone on record for this bill. Tue 
Grange now would prefer a direct subsidy, and perhaps u lot 
of other farmers prefer that. 

Mr. McLEAN. What does the Senator think would be the 
effect of a bounty on the surplus? 

Mr. GOODING. It would be disastrous: there is no doubt 
about that. That is just exactly what a subsidy would be, 
because there would not be any responsibility on the part of the 
farmer; it would be all on the Government. 

Mr. McLEAN. How much more disastrous would a direct 
subsidy be that raised the price of wheat 30 cents a bushel 
than an indirect equalization fee that would raise the price 30 
cents a bushel. 

Mr. GOODING. They are altogether different, because the 
farmer has to tax himself in order to get 30 cents a bushel. 

Mr. McLEAN, If he is making 30 cents a bushel—— 

Mr. GOODING. But he is not getting the cost of production 
of a bushel of wheat, as found by the Government itself; and 
I rather think that it was a rather conservative investigation, 
because a part of the Tariff Commission at that time was not 
very friendly as far as the tariff was concerned, and the com- 
missioners themselves divided. A part of the commission 
wanted a still higher cost of production and believed that the 
investigation found it, but the majority of the commission de- 
cided that 42 cents was the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction of a bushel of wheat in this country and in Canada. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, if the farmer needed 50 cents 
or 60 cents a bushel—whatever he might need for his protec- 
tion I would be glad to give to him. 

Mr. GOODING. All right; if the Senator will give him the 
tariff, that is all he wants. 

Mr. McLEAN. I would be glad to give it to him against 
foreign competition. 

Mr. GOODING. That is all he is asking for, aud he can not 
get it. 

Mr. McLEAN. As long as he has a domestic surplus, it is 
going to be very difficult for him to get that benefit by legisla- 
tion that will invite an increase in production. 

Mr. GOODING. Let me show the Senator the effect if this 
bill shall pass with the equalization fee, and in my judgment 
it can not be passed without the fee; and do not forget that 
this fight is going on. The farmer has his back to the wall 
and he has to fight for his yery existence. You haye created a 
new civilization through legislation, you have created an in- 
creased cost of production that he could not meet, and you can 
not do him any good unless you give him an increased price to 
meet that increased cost of production. That is what he is 
fighting for. The farmer is fighting to do business along the 
same lines along which great industries are doing business, by 
the same methods; that is all. If this bill passes it gives him 
a board of directors that will transact his business for him. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, what is the question before 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sretwer in the chair). 
The bill is before the Senate as in Committee ef the Whole and 
open to amendment. 

Mr, WATSON. Is there not Some amendment pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no umendment pend- 


ing. 
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Mr. WATSON. Then let us go on and pass the bill. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, I offer two interrelated 
amendments to the pending bill, which I send to the desk that 
they may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the pro- 
posed amendments. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 27, line 23, after the abbre- 
viation and numerals, to wit, “ Sec. 17,” insert “(u)"; also on 
page 28, after line 2, insert: 


(b) None of the provisions of an act of the Congress of the United 
States entitled“ An act for preventing the manufacture, gale, or trans- 
portation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious 
foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating trafic therein, 
and for other purposes,” approyed June 30, 1906, or any amendments 
thereto, shall hereafter be held or construed by any person or any 
official of any department of the Government of the United States 
or in any court to embrace, or to be in any way applicable to any 
fresh or uatural fruit in the condition when severed from the tree, vine, 
or bush upon which it was grown. 


Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, these amendments are, 
first, merely for the purpose of designating the first subdivision 
of a certain section, and, second, an addition of a provision 
which takes out from under the pure food act of 1906 fruit in its 
natural coudition when removed from the tree or shrub upon 
which it was grown. It will be extremely beneficial to the 
fruit growers of the West and relieve them from a burden 
under which they have been suffering now for the last five or 
six years. 

I understand that the Senator in charge of the pending bill 
does not object to the amendments. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not want to be classified 
quite in that way. I do not think the amendments really can 
find their proper place in a bill of this kind. However, I am 
willing, so far as I can, to consider the matter in conferen 
and will not oppose the amendments. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISGATIVE CLERK. On page 5, strike out line 17 and 
down through the period in line 1 on page 6, and insert in 
lien thereof: 


Suc. 4. (a) Whenever the board determines that any agricultural 
commodity may thereafter require stabilization by the board through 
marketing agreements authorized by this act, or whenever the coopera- 
tive associations, or other organizations representative of the producers 
of the commodity, shall apply to the board for the creation and 
appointment of the advisory council for such commodity, then the 
board shall notify the President of such determination or application. 
The President shall thereupon create an advisory council for the com- 
modity. The advisory council shall be composed of seven members 
to be appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. No individual shall be eligible for appointment to a 
commodity advisory council unless he resides in the region in which 
the commodity is principally grown, and is a producer of the com- 
modity. Prior to the making of any appointment to a commodity 
advisory council, the board shall transmit to the President for his 
consideration lists of individuals qualified for appointment, to be 
submitted to the board by cooperative associations or other organiza- 
tions representative of the producers of the commodity. The term 
of office of a member of any commodity advisory council shall be two 
years. In the event of a vacancy occurring, the President shall fill 
such vacancy in the same manner as the originally appointed member, 
and, should Congress not be in session, such appointee shall hold office 
until 20 days after the convening of the next session of Congress, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in reference to this amend- 
ment, about which there was some discussion this morning, I 
desire to say that under the original bill this advisory council 
was to be appointed by the board. Under the theory of the bill 
it was to be purely an advisory council. It was to have no 
power. It was merely to advise the board. 

Some of us thought that, inasmuch as the advisory council 
would represent the producers, it onght to have some real 
authority. For instance, take as an illustration, the case of 
cotton. Out of a board of 18 the cotton people could not 
reasonably hope to have more than 3 members of the board. 
So, if the bill had been allowed to remain just as it was, without 
amendment in this particular, this board of 13 would have had 
complete control of the cotton situation in the event of a 
marketing period, although there were but three people, or 
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perhaps but two people, on the board who were favorable to 
cotton. 

The advisory council was to be just what the language indi- 
cated, and nothing more. It was to have no power to advise 
the board and compel the board to take its advice. The board 
would create it, and it is fair to believe that it would not take 
a position that was antagonistic to the board creating it. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I have read this amendment for the first time 
to-day, and have followed the explanation of the Senator. In 
effect, would it not really transfer all the real power from the 
board, as constituted under the original McNary-Haugen bill, 
to the separate advisory boards? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Quite the contrary. It would not transfer 
any administrative power from the board to the commodity 
council, Every power of administration would still be in the 
hands of the board, but when it came to the particular com- 
modity, before the board could act, it must have the approval 
of four out of the seven members of the advisory board, and 
virtually it would mean exactly this: We can not have a law 
enacted by the House of Representatives. It has to be approved 
also by the Senate. If it is a wise provision in our own Gov- 
ernment to have two bodies approve an act, why would it not 
be a wise thing to have the board here in Washington receive 
the approval of those engaged in producing the particular agri- 
cultural commodity? 

Mr. EDGE. I am not so sure that that would not be en- 
tirely justifiable, but am I to understand that when the ad- 
visory council, for instance, using cotton as an illustration, 
representing that commodity, decided by a majority vote that 
the equalization fee should be undertaken or instituted or the 
surplus purchased, their finding is mandatory on the board? 

Mr. McKELLAR, It can be done in two ways, The board 
can institute the marketing period itself or the cooperative 
organizations can make application to have the advisory coun- 
cil appointed; and after it is appointed, of course, the market- 
ing period can not be put into effect unless it receives the ap- 
proyal of the council. 

Mr. EDGE. Yes; the Senator used the illustration, and I 
think it is a very good one, of the Congress, in that both 
Houses must, on their own account, entirely within their 
own judgment, act affirmatively before a bill can finally go to 
the President. What I am asking is whether the board has 
any jurisdiction to veto the advisory council if the advisory 
council for wheat should say “ We want the terms of this bill 
now put into effect and administered ”? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, it can not be put into effect 
without a majority vote of the board. 

Mr. EDGE. As well as a majority vote of the council? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. EDGE. I am very glad to get that information be- 
cause, comparing the amendment with the original bill, it oc- 
curred to me that the amendment removes that authority from 
the board. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; it does not do it at all. 

Mr. EDGE. As a matter of fact, what is the object of the 
advisory council if, after they had decided affirmatively to 
administer the act with respect to the equalization fee, the 
general board of 13 could veto or yote “nay”? Then the 
advisory council would mean practically nothing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Here is what it means: Suppose the board 
of 13, here in Washington, determines to put into operation a 
marketing period for cotton. Suppose those interested in the 
production of cotton did not want it to go into effect. They 
would have their council here, and before the board can put the 
marketing period into operation the board must have the ap- 
proval of four out of the seven members of the commodity 
council or advisory council. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator is entirely sure he is correct? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Absolutely. 

Mr. EDGE. I know the Senator is correct in what he just 
stated, but would the same condition reversed apply? If the 
advisory council decided that the equalization of cotton should 
be undertaken through the purchase of cotton, or whatever 
form it might require, and the general board of 13 in their judg- 
ment felt that it was not wise or justifiable to do it, could the 
board take that position? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; it could not go into effect then 
at all. 

Mr. SMITH. There is no power given the advisory council 
to initiate any marketing period. That is wholly with the 
board. The board can initiate a marketing period, but the 
advisory council can not. Under the terms of the amendment 
offered the advisory council, when the board thinks there is a 
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marketing period adyisable, can veto it as to that particular 
commodity. 

Mr. EDGE. And the board could veto their initiation? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The council can not initiate at all. 

Mr. SMITH. No; the advisory council can not initiate at all. 

Mr. EDGE. Under the amendment they can not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; they can not. They have no power 
of initiation at all. Let me say to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey that the advisory council has no, power at all except the 
power to veto when a marketing period is about to go into 
effect or when an attempt is made to take a commodity out 
from a marketing period. Suppose the board wanted to take 
it out of the marketing period for another year, the council 
would have the right to prevent that, and that is all it would 
have in this particular aspect of the matter. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I would like to know how 
long the advisory board could keep this up? Could it be done 
for several years? 

Mr. McKELLAR. How does the Senator mean? 

Mr. HARRIS. If the advisory board decided not to have 
an equalization fee plan put into effect for five years, could 
that be done? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The advisory board is selected or ap- 
pointed for only two years. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; I understand; but could it keep up 
its refusal or its agreement with reference to the marketing 
period for an indefinite time? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The advisory council would have the right 
of veto, representing the producer. They must be appointed 
from among the producers. They must be appointed from the 
territory where the product is principally raised, and during 
that time they would, of course, haye the right of veto on 
putting the market period into effect. 

Mr. HARRIS. But it is indefinite as to the length of time it 
might be kept up by the board? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, if we can not trust the farmers 
themselves, who are not only the producers themselves but the 
representatives of the producers, I can not imagine whom we 
could trust. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then it could go on indefinitely? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. So far as the amendment is con- 
cerned that is about all there is to it. It seems to me it 
strengthens the bill and adds to it very greatly. It certainly 
protects the producers of the country. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
that one thing that makes the amendment necessary in the 
form in which it is presented is the modification of subsequent 
amendments which give to the advisory council an absolute, 
positive power which it did not have under the original form 
of the bill, and widens its scope in that it can be selected not 
only from the cooperative organizations or an organization of 
farmers but from any group of individuals who are engaged in 
the production of the article that is to be affected by the action 
of the marketing period. As these radical changes were made 
in subsequent amendments, it was necessary to clothe them 
with the power of real appointees, by and with the consent of 
the Senate, as indicated in the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator is entirely right about 
it. As I said, I think the amendment not only protects the 
farmer but strengthens the bill. It is in entire accord with 
our institutions. It is patterned somewhat after the formation 
of Congress itself, there being two boards, and two are better 
than one under the circumstances. I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. McoNARY. Mr. President, I do not rise to discuss the 
amendment, but I would not want to have a vote taken in the 
absence of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

Pan McKELLAR. I would not either, and I have sent for 

Mr. McNARY and Mr. EDGE suggested the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Copeland Harris Neely 
Barkle, Couzens Hawes Norbeck 

y Curtis Hayden Oddie 
Bingham Cutting Heflin Overman 
Black Dale Jones Phipps 
Blaine Edge Kendrick Pittman 
Blease Fess Keyes Ransdell 
Borah Fletcher King Reed, Pa. 
Bratton Frazier McKellar Robinson, Ind, 
Brookhart Gerry McLean Sackett 
Broussard Glass McNa Schall 
on 822 2 

ng etca 

Caraws Hale Moses Shortridge 
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Simmons Steiwer Tyson Warren 
Smith Stephens Vandenberg Waterman 
Smoot Swanson Walsh, Mass. Watson 
Steck Tydings Walsh, Mont. Wheeler 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, at the request of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], I desire to ask unanimous 
consent that this amendment may be passed over until to- 
morrow morning. I hope that request will meet with the 
approval of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. McNARY. I am quite well satisfied to let that course be 

ursued. 

r The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I move to reconsider the vote 
cast earlier in the day by which the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLanp] was adopted. The 
language of the amendment is as follows: 


The words “agricultural commodity” mean an agricultural com- 
modity which is not a fruit or a vegetable. 


The adoption of this amendment excludes every fruit grower 
and every vegetable raiser in the United States from partici- 
pating in the benefits of the pending bill, The fruit growers 
of West Virginia, for example, do not want to be subject to 
the bill’s provisions relative to equalization fees and marketing 
agreements for the very sufficient reason that fruit is perish- 
able, and accordingly not susceptible of being indefinitely stored 
like wheat or corn or cotton. But the fruit growers and vege- 
table raisers do want the benefits of the other provisions of 
the bill. 

In my opinion, the Senate adopted the Copeland amendment 
without fully appreciating its prejudicial effects upon a very 
large and deserving class of farmers. Therefore I move that 
the vote by which the amendment was agreed to be recon- 
sidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, in lieu of the Copeland amend- 
ment, on page 18, after line 25, I propose that the following new 
paragraph be inserted: 

8. The provisions of this bill relative to marketing agreements and 
equalization fees shall not be construed to apply to fresh fruits or 
vegetables. 


Mr. President, the adoption of this amendment will at once 
give the vegetable growers and the fruit raisers all of the bene- 
fits of the bill and protect them against the exactions of the 
equalization fee and marketing agreement provisions of the 
measure. I request a vote on my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
substitute “amendment proposed by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia in lieu of the amendment of the Senator from New York. 

The amendment in the nature of a substitute was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I arose a few moments ago 
to discuss one provision of the pending bill and to attempt to 
reply to a suggestion made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran], who is not now on the floor. I wished to urge why, 
to the friends of the measure, an equalization fee instead of an 
appropriation to absorb losses would seem to be economically 
wise. If we should pass a bill carrying a large appropriation 
from the Public Treasury for the purpose of absorbing losses, 
it, of course, would invite overproduction; when the appropria- 
tion should be exhausted there would be no way to replenish it 
except to go back to the source, which is the Treasury. 

The equalization fee, Mr. President, as I have understood it, 
is for this purpose: We are seeking to find some means by 
which farmers may cooperate. Voluntary cooperative associa- 
tions have found themselves confronted with a situation where 
8 or 10 per cent of the producers of a commodity will form 
themselves into an association and withhold their products 
from the market, that when a temporary rise in the price of the 
product the other producers, who are not members of the asso- 
ciation, will avail themselyes of the temporary rise, obtain all 
the advantages, and in the last analysis leave the surplus of the 
product in the hands of the cooperatives. Inevitably such co- 
operative associations fail, because 8 or 10 per cent of an indus- 
try can not support the 90 per cent who refuse to cooperate. 
The equalization fee is intended to induce every man to co- 
operate, because the 90 per cent who refused to cooperate in the 
past did so because they wanted to bear none of the burdens of 
cooperation. If, however, the hand of the law lays itself upon 
the product and says, “ Whether you cooperate or do not co- 
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operate, the cost of maintaining a market will fall equally upon 
you as upon those who are in the association,” necessarily 100 
per cent cooperation will follow. That is the dream of those 
who sponsor this proposed legislation. If it shall fail, the Sys- 
tem will fail. 

If cooperation be the solution of the farmer's problem—and 
we have been told by the enemies of the farmer and the friends 
of the farmer that cooperation means his success—the equaliza- 
tion fee is the instrumentality that will bring about that result. 
It will enable the industry to be levied upon as a whole to take 
care of the surplus; it will make the unwilling, the selfish who 
want to stand on the outside and take advantage of the sacri- 
fices of those others who are engaged in the same industry con- 
tribute their proportionate part of the cost, and, therefore, they 
too will cooperate. If it does not do that, the scheme of this 
legislation fails; and if we shall strike out the equalization fee 
then there would be no power to compel anybody to cooperate. 
The bill would then simply set up another instrumentality by 
means of which the farmers may find themselves deeper and 
deeper in debt every year, and if we should permit them to take 
their losses from the Treasury it would be in fact allowing them 
to go into bankruptcy and to liquidate in that way every year. 
No farmer wants to do that. There may be industries that are 
willing that the American public shall finance their losses: 
there are people who are willing that the Treasury of the coun- 
try shall be called upon to reimburse them for their mistakes. 
Agriculture is not of that class. 

For the first time we find a group of men in the Senate and 
in the House of Representatives who are determined to deny to 
an industry the right to organize for its protection. That is all 
the farmer seeks. He asks the Congress to give him an instru- 
mentality by means of which 100 per cent of cooperation among 
the producers in that industry may be brought about. Some 
Members of the Congress would deny that to him, although he 
does not ask to be given one dollar to finance this undertaking, 
but asks only to have given to him the legal machinery by 
means of which the farmers may bring about this result. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 


question? 
Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BLAINE. Is the purport of the Senator’s argument to 


the effect that this measure is to bring about compulsory 
cooperation ? 

Mr. CARAWAY. It the Senator is fond of the word “ com- 
pulsory,” it is to bring about cooperation, because it is designed 
to set up a machine that will make cooperation possible. If 
that is “ compulsion,” has the Senator any objection to it? 

Mr. BLAINE. I might ask this question 

Mr. CARAWAY Very well. 

Mr. BLAINE. Who is to be the judge of whether it is going 
to be profitable or not—the Congress or the farmers after they 
have been forced into this cooperation? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That goes back to the question of whether 
one is in favor of any law. We have not a perfect democracy: 
the people do not meet together and enact their laws; they 
have representatives who have to say what, in their judgment. 
is a wise course. I know and the Senator knows that we never 
can get 100 per cent of cooperation among farmers so long as 
some of those engaged in an industry may stay out and wait 
until others shall make a market, and then sculp it, leaving this 
to be borne by those in whose hands the surplus will be left. 
That is the only question involyed, namely, whether we shall so 
legislate that all may be compelled to bear equally the losses 
and share equally in the profits of an industry; in other words, 
whether we want to make it impossible for cooperation to be 
brought about in this country among those engaged in producing 
agricultural commodities. 

Mr. BLAINE. If I understand the Senator's argument, his 
proposition is to impose upon the farmer an equalization fee to 
force him into cooperation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator could not have misunderstood 
me. I said that the design of this proposed law was to make 
the man who did not want to cooperate bear his part of the 
cost of cooperation. That is the purpose of the bill. If there 
are Senators who think farmers ought not to be given thut 
right, let them vote against it. That, however, is what the 
farmers are asking for. There are Senators who think they 
know better than does the farmer what the farmer wants, If 
there is no agricultural problem in this country and if the 
farmers have no need for legislation, if farmers do not want 
any legislation, let the Senators who entertain that view vote 
against this measure. Let them back their judgment against 
the judgment of 30,000,000 American farmers and say to them, 
“You are a lot of idiots; you do not know what you want; I 
am your overlord and to your request I say no.“ That is the 
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question that is before the Senate. If Senators are willing to 
say that the American farmers can not be trusted; that they 
have not sense enough to know what they want; that they have 
not character enough to be intrusted with the management of 
their own business, let them say so by voting against this 
measure. They must admit the farmers have sense enough to 
know what they want; they have character enough to be 
trusted with the conduct of their own business, and, therefore, 
as they are asking for this legislation it will be granted to 
them, or they must say that the farmer does not know what 
is the matter with him; he does not need what he seeks. The 
responsibility, I say, is up to the Senate. The curious thing 
about it, however, Mr. President, is that the opposition to this 
proposed legislation comes almost entirely from a group of 
Senators who have been the most persistent knockers at the 
doors of Congress for favors for industries that they represent, 
and so continuously clamored for them that in most cases they 
have received them; but the minute there is legislation pro- 
posed for the farmer they find either that the Constitution or 
their implacable opposition of governmental aid keeps them 
from supporting the measure the farmer wants. 

The equalization fee is the heart of this legisiation, and 
there is not a Senator on this floor who wants the farmer to 
succeed who is against the equalization fee. There is not an 
enemy of this bill on the floor who is not against the equaliza- 
tion fee. Every farmer in America knows that you are hanging 
your fight on the equalization fee with the hepe that you can 
destroy the legislation. 

I always have great respect for a man who has the courage 
to look the world in the face and say, “I am against you.” 
I have not any great amount of respect for the man who 
desires to strike out but wants to veil his hand when he wields 
the dagger. 

You are either for the legislation or you are against it; and 
the Constitution does not stand between a Senator on this floor 
and the support of this legislation. There are constitutional 
lawyers in the Senate, and it is interesting to read their pre- 
dictions in the light of what the Supreme Court has afterwards 
said about the legislation. If there is anything that you can 
stake your life on, it is that these professional constitutional 
lawyers are wrong. They are the only ones that are 100 per 
cent wrong on every proposition. 

As I said a minute ago, what is the use of dodging the issue? 
You are not fooling any farmer. You are not fooling any- 
body else. Why do you not say you are for the legislation or 
that you are against it? If you are against it because you think 
the farmers have not sense enough to know what they want and 
have not character enough to be intrusted with the manage- 
ment of their own business, say it. There is not any use to 
camouflage. 

You know it is rather enlightening to examine what we call 
composite public opinion. There were a group of farmers who 
met at Ocala, Fla., and put out a platform. The time was if 
you wanted to convict one of being an idiot or crazy you had 
but to say he was for the Ocala platform. No court required 
other proof. It entered the record then that that man was 
either a fool or crazy. Yet everything they stood for in that 
platform has been enacted into law and now is looked upon as 
conservative ! 

There is a composite opinion among the farmers of America. 
They may individually be unable to give you an entirely satis- 
factory reason for some provisions of this legislation, but when 
you take the legislation they ask for in its entirety you will find 
that there is much of wisdom in their demands. Why, every 
one of you who has practiced law—not these constitutional 
lawyers, but every one of you who has had business in the 
courts—has been astonished at the wisdom of a jury, the indi- 
vidual members of which you thought would have been incapable 
of understanding all the intricacies of your case; and yet the 
composite opinion of that jury was all that the most learned 
judge could ask. There is a kind of a balance wheel in haying 
a lot of people viewing a question from many different angles, 
and reaching a conclusion that represents a part of the belief 
of all of them, and possibly excludes some of the ideas of 
every one of them. 

This legislation is the composite opinion of the American 
farmer. Of course, that does not include the “farmers” here 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The composite opinion of the farmers on 
the price they should have under this bill, as expressed in the 
conference of the Corn Belt committee, was by unanimous vote 
that they should have cost of production plus a 5 per cent return 
on the capital invested. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. And that provision is not in this bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is the conclusion of the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I was present when it was done. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But, I say, the statement that that provi- 
sion is not in the bill is the conclusion of the Senator. You 
do not have to write in the bill that you are to guarantee them 
a certain price for their products; but we are setting up here 
the machinery which, if it works, will give them that, and give 
it to them legally, and allow them to keep their self-respect. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Instead of the thing the farmers asked, 
and were united and unanimous on it, we have this in the bill: 


The price at which a surplus or any part thereof is to be purchased 
or disposed of under any marketing agreement shall not be fixed in 
such agreement, but all such purchases and disposals shall be made 
subject to the prevailing competitive conditions of the markets in which 
they occur. 


This is exactly what we have now. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And what were you dealing with? Sur- 
pluses. We are trying to keep the surplus from destroying the 
whole product. There is not anybody that can write into any 
legislation that the surplus shall bring a fixed price unless you 
resort to the Public Treasury and subsidize that business. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That rule could be put in just as well 
under the equalization fee as under the Public Treasury appro- 
priation. It is immaterial which way the loss would be paid. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator means you could make the 
equalization fee large enough to cover that? 

Mr. BROOKHART. In case you had a loss on disposing of 
the surplus bought at that price. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; you could take your money out of one 
pocket and pay yourself in the other pocket with it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is not that exactly what the equaliza- 
tion fee does? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no; that is not what the equalization 
fee does, 

Mr. BROOKHART. The appropriation does not do that. 
The appropriation takes it out of the pockets of those that have 
robbed the farmers all these years, and that the Senator admits 
have robbed the farmers, and gives it back to the farmers; but 
the Senator’s proposition just takes it out of one pocket and 
puts it into the other. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, well; what is curious about it is that 
there is not a line even in the Senator’s bill which says that 
this tax shall be put upon certain people. He wants to take 
his meney out of the Treasury; and that money came out of 
the pockets of the honest and the dishonest alike. If the 
Senator wants to write a bill to get the money to pay the 
farmers out of what he calls the people who robbed the Govern- 
ment, why does he not write a bill saying that we shall tax the 
railroads so much, and the New England tariff-protected indus- 
tries so much, and out of these industries we will raise a fund 
to subsidize the farmer? Let us be consistent. 

Mr. BROOKHART. We are quite satisfied that the system 
of taxation, if we do not have the estate tax repealed, does that 
quite substantially already. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator is satisfied with the present 
taxation system, then he has misled me. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am very well satisfied with the taxa- 
tion system the way Congress passed it in 1924, supported by the 
Senator and supported by the rest of the Democratic side; but 
when they turned around and emasculated that bill and de- 
stroyed its principles, and that fight was led by Senators on the 
other side, I am not satisfied with that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator was not here then, and wisdom 
was absent from the Senate temporarily. The Senator in one 
breath says he is satisfied with the taxing system as it is, and 
in the next says the Democrats ruined it, emasculated it; I do 
not know now just how it is—whether it is an emasculated law 
or whether it is an entirely satisfactory law. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not want to charge that altogether 
to the Democrats, because standpatters on either side of the 
Chamber look just alike to me. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know; everybody was wrong but the Sena- 
tor, and he was temporarily absent, and therefore wrong pre- 
vailed. That is to be regretted. 

None of those questions, Mr. President, are involved in this 
legislation. There is no use for us to fool ourselves, because 
we can not fool anybody else, you know; but when passing 
upon that the funniest thing is that no man makes an argument 
to you unless he himself would be swayed by that sort of argu- 
ment, and, therefore, when somebody presents an argument to us 
that fails to reach us we realize that we are not on the intel- 
lectual plane of that person. He is either above us or below us— 
usually above us, of course. But the question that we are trying 
to discuss now—I am not trying to discuss all the provisions of 
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the bill, its machinery, whch is purely the mechanics of the bill 
and is not vital—merely represents a compromise with the ad- 
ministration, who for 11 months yet can write his name at the 
bottom of another composite veto and defeat the will of the 
people; that is, unless the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] should 
finally draft him and have him reelected. 

I wanted to discuss this one issue, and then I think I shall 
have said all that I want to say about the matter, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The equalization fee is the means of saying that everybody 
who is engaged in an industry shall bear his proper porpor- 
tion of the cost of making that industry successful. It goes 
just a little beyond that, Mr. President. It so frequently hap- 
pens, at least in the marketing of cotton—and with that I am 
more familiar than I am with corn—it so frequently happens 
that the farmer sells his cotton; and when it is all out of his 
hands, or the very large proportion of it is out of his hands, 
the price goes up. Under the provisions of this bill, if the 
surplus is weighing down the remainder of that product in the 
hands of the farmer, the speculator, or the spinner who has 
bought before the decline or bought before the rise, whichever 
way the situation may be, can not escape contributing to the 
eventual marketing of the surplus, because if he bought his 
cotton and has it stored away in his warehouse and it becomes 
necessary to levy an equalization fee on the product to take 
care of the surplus, the minute he rolls his bale of cotton out 
of the warehouse and puts it in interstate or foreign com- 
merce we say to him, “ You have to come along here now and 
pay your part to help support the weight of the surplus of this 
product. 
are going to require you to stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
farmer and help carry the burden of marketing the surplus.” 

It has another beautiful side to it, Mr. President. There 
will not be so much incentive to break the price of cotton by 
people who have cotton or who have future contracts for cotton 
if you can reach them thus along with the farmer. It is a 
hundred per cent cooperation in that product. It makes no 
difference whether it is in the hands of a millman, a speculator, 
or a producer, everyone is reached who has that product 
whenever it is necessary to set up the machinery to take care 
of the surplus. 

I suspect that is where some of these shade-tree farmers find 
their real objection to it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I want to reply briefly to 
some of the suggestions of the Senator from Arkansas. I do 
not think the representatives of the farmers are doing their 
duty to the farmers when they say that “ We have by law taken 
your money and turned it over to the railroads. We have by 
law taken your earnings and turned them over to the protective 
industries.” 

I am sorry the Vice President is leaving the chair. I want 
to have something to say about presidential candidates in a 
minute. 

I do not think it is defending the farmer's rights when by 
law we take the earnings of the farmers and turn them over 
to the public utilities, when by law we take the earnings of the 
farmers and turn them over to the patent-protected industries; 
then, as a result of all these operations of the law, you have 
injured the farmer and driven him universally to the verge of 
bankruptcy, then turn around and say it would be charity to 
do for him by law what you have done for all the other 
interests. 

I think that is a betrayal of the farmers’ interests. I do not 
think it is a fair fight for the farmer. I have made my fight 
in all my campaigns on the pledge and promise that I would 
stand for those things. The Republican platform pledges 
equality to agriculture compared with the other industries of 
the country. Now, we turn around and seek to carry out that 
pledge by putting an equalization fee upon the farmer himself. 
It is not fair, it is not carrying out our pledge, and something 
is going to happen in connection with the votes of these farmers. 

Mr. President, I want now to turn to the subject which I 
just now suggested. The presidential situation has come into 
this matter in a remarkable degree and in a very remarkable 
way. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Epoer in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 


Mr. BLAINE. I call the Senator's attention to my remarks 
of last week, in which I reyiewed the remarks of one of the 
candidates for President, remarks in which he said that this 
equalization fee was analogous to the Esch-Cummins law, 
analogous to the Federal reserve act, and analogous to several 
other legislative acts which gave gratuities to certain interests. 
_I wish the Senator would discuss that. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. I remember that cost-plus business in 
the transportation act; but I am not going to disturb that 
candidate for the Presidency to-day, It is brought up in my 
mind in another way. 

Mr. WATSON (in his seat). I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. He thanks me for that. Maybe I will 
take it up later, but not to-day. 

On April 5, the presidential situation was injected into this 
farm problem in an article printed in the Recorp from Mr. 
George N. Peek. Mr. George N. Peek claims to be the leader 
of the farm movement in the United States at this time; he 
assumes to be. He is not a farmer, of course. He is a banker, 
appointed by the bankers and interests of that kind. Mr. 
Peek singles out one presidential candidate, Mr. Hoover. 

I am not a supporter of Mr. Hoover; neither am I a sup- 
porter of Mr. Peek's candidate; and it is those two candidates 
whom I want to discuss at this time, and I think I am fairly 
ene to be an impartial judge, since I support neither of 

In this statement, after reviewing Mr. Hoover’s action in 
reference to the Wheat Corporation during the war and the con- 
trol of farm prices, Mr. Peek brings out this conclusion: 


I challenged then, and I challenge now, the economic soundness and 
the wisdom of the conference recommendations which were Hoover 
Policies. The effect upon American agriculture and business in agri- 
cultural districts may be eptiomized as follows: 

Decrease in farm property values between 
$20,000,000,000. 


The fact that farm property decreased $20,000,000,000 I do 
not dispute. It was charged up here, however, to Mr. Hoover's 
control of the war prices, whereby they were held down below 
the prices of other products. 

The second item is: 


Increase in farm debt between 1910 and 1925 $12,000,000,000 and 
further increase between 1920 and 1925, $2,000,000,000, 


I am not quite sure about the accuracy of those figures 
but I will affirm the fact that there was an immense 8 
in the farm debt, in spite of the fact that a large part of it 
was foreclosed. 


Increase in farm bankruptcies, over 1,000 per cent. 


I know that was true, while other bankruptcies remained 
the same. 


Migration from the farm since 1920, 2,000,000 a year, 
That is not far from the fact. 
Bank failures, 


we not take up the banks, since that is rather imma- 
teria 

Mr. President, who is this man speaking who is charging 
up to Mr. Hoover all of this calamity to the farmers of the 
United States? He is the campaign manager for our distin- 
guished Vice President, Mr. CHARLES G. Dawes, and when we 
have that fact in view it is of some importance. That is 
why I hoped the Vice President would remain during this 
discussion. 

How do I happen to. know about this campaign-manager 
business? I will tell you. Mr. Peek interviewed me, and 
sounded me out on the Vice President as a presidential candi- 
date. I told him he would not do, so far as I was concerned. 
I said that he was tied into the big banking and oil interests, 
and things of that kind, in this country; that he was connected 
directly and by approval with the Federal reserve deflation 
of the farmers of this country; that when the Federal reserve 
inflated in 1924, as they generally do just before election, his 
own brother was the Comptroller of the Currency, and on the 
board that helped to do it. The Democrats will remember 
how they ran the prices up just before the election. 

I said that as Vice President, when the farm bill was under 
consideration at the last session, he made an arrangement with 
the Federal reserve banking crowd, and with the farmers, 
that he would get a vote on the farm bill, and he put through 
the McFadden bill, which made permanent the iniquities of 
this Federal reserve deflation. Then, when this present farm 
bill itself came up before the Senate, we find a provision in it 
protecting the packers and the millers of this country. Let 
us read that provision: 


(f) During a marketing period fixed by the board for any com- 
modity, the board may enter into marketing agreements for the pur- 
chase, withholding, and disposal of the food products of such commodity, 
and all provisions of this section applicable to marketing agreements 
for the purchase, withholding, and disposal of a surplus of the com- 
modity, shall apply to the agreements in respect of its food products. + 
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It is plain that that provision was to take care of the packers 
and the millers, and not of the farmers, and all at the expense 
of the farmers through the equalization fee. 

Since I told Mr. Peek that the Vice President was not satis- 
factory to me as a presidential candidate because of his connec- 
tion with this Federal reserve banking crowd, and also because 
of the system of gag rules that he wanted to put on the Senate, 
and stifle even the voice of the farmer, because of those things, 
Mr. Peek has been exceedingly cool to me since that interview. 
Before that he consulted me a great many times upon these 
farm problems, but since then he has bombarded me with tele- 
grams, he has had the members of the farmers’ committee wire 
me and threaten me with political punishment and everything 
else unless I got in line for the Dawes bill. This is not the 
McNary-Haugen bill, this is the Dawes bill. I am not quite in 
line yet, you see. 

Now. I want to go back. The Dawes plan of managing the 
finances of this country by the deflation of the country began 
on the 18th of May, 1920, officially. That was when the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board met to consider the question of deflation in 
this country. I maintain that it is an economic crime for a 
reserve board ever to consider a deflation policy. Loans are 
made by the board and approved by it, and it is not right that 
the industries established because of that approval should be 
torn’ down by haying their loans called. Yet this board met on 
May 18, 1920, for that purpose. Of course, all the members of 
the board who were in that meeting were Democrats. - Remem- 
ber that on the other side of the Chamber. Every one of them 
was a Democrat. 

Mr. HEFLIN rose. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But the class A directors and the ad- 
visory council were there, too, and, of course, I will admit to 
the Senator that a majority of those were Republicans. I 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Who were the Democrats the Senator speaks 
of? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I remember one, W. P. G. Harding. 

Mr. HEFLIN. He was not a Democrat. He quit the Demo- 
cratic Party and supported Harding in that campaign. 

Mr. BROOKHART. ‘These high-class Democrats very fre- 
quently get over into the Republican Party. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Whenever they reach the point where they 
can not carry on in the Democratic Party as they want to, they 
go into the Republican Party. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; that is very true; I will not dis- 
pute that with the Senator. We will see what happened as a 
result of that meeting. The meeting was held at about the 
same time that Mr. Hoover quit oppressing the farmers of the 
United States. 

As I said, I am not for Hoover and I am not for Dawes, and 
I do not know that I shall support either one of them in the 
election if he is nominated. They have to offer me something 
better than the McNary-Haugen bill or I will not do so. I am 
going to see that the platform of the Republican Party is car- 
ried out. I am going to stand on that platform in the next 
election, so far as I am concerned, that one which said that we 
would give equality to agriculture compared with the other 
industries of the country. 

Now we come to the point. I have here the account of Mr. 
Hoover's winding up his war activities and ending the wheat 
corporation. That occurred the latter part of May, 1920. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Was that before or after Mr. Hoover de- 
cided whether he was a Democrat or a Republican? 

Mr. BROOKHART. He was still acting as a Democrat. I 
will have to give the Democrats credit for this part of his 
activities. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was soon after that, however, that he 
decided to be a Republican? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I guess so. 

I have the quotations of farm prices as Mr. Hoover turned 
them over to the country. I got them out of the Chicago 
Tribune, which is mighty good authority. I sent over to the 
legislative reference bureau and they figured it out for me. 

On May 29, 1920, I find that hogs, heavy butchers, were worth 
$14.35 to $14.70. That is the price Mr. Hoover turned over to 
us when he quit managing prices in the United States. I am 
wiliing to concede that was too low compared to other prices. 
I know that Mr. Hoover did depress farm prices below the level 
of other prices to some extent. But after the Vice President's 
crowd, the bankers’ crowd, got control of the thing and put on 
the deflation, here is what happened: In January, 1921, the 
same hogs had fallen from $14.35 to $9.40. 
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Then I find in reference to cattle, good to choice steers, that 
they were worth $12 to $13.75 when Mr. Hoover turned them 
over, and after the Vice President and his crowd had operated 
on them for about a year they were $7.25 to $9.25 per hundred 
for the same grades. 

I find with reference to corn that when Mr. Hoover turned the 
prices over to the country and quit deflating them, in May, 
1920, No. 2 mixed was $1.89 to $1.90, but in January, 1921, the 
same corn was down to 62.5 to 63 cents after the Federal reserve 
system and the crowd represented by the Vice President had 
operated those things for about a year. 

I find that No. 2 hard wheat, when Mr. Hoover turned it over, 
was worth 52.85 to $2.87, but in January, 1921, the same wheat, 
after our Federal reserve system, in which the Vice President 
is so greatly interested, had done its work, had been reduced 
to $1.70%. Cotton, when Mr. Hoover turned it over while he 
was still a Democrat, was worth 40 cents a pound. In Feb- 
uary, 1921, that same cotton was down to 11.8 cents per pound. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I take it from that that when 
Mr. Hoover ceased to be a Democrat and went over into the 
Republican Party he nearly ruined that party. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It looks awfully bad for the Republicans, 
does it not? The trouble with the Senator’s argument is that 
it is good if it is a Democrat, but it is bad if it is a Republican. 
I do not make my argument on that basis. I think the Senator 
will have to admit that I hit the Republicans just the same 
as the Democrats when they are just as guilty as the Democrats 
which, of course, is not very often. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. In this instance, more so. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, why was all of this 
injected into the Recorp at this time? Why was presidential 
politics mixed up with the solution of the farm problem? It 
is because nothing is wanted to be done at this session of the 
Congress. The main sponsor of the farm bill, Mr. George N. 
Peek himself, does not want a bill passed that will be signed 
by the President of the United States. He wants a bill that 
will be vetoed so he can keep the issue alive. Then he will 
point to his candidate and say that he stood for the relief of the 
farmer. Of course, that bill not being in operation, nobody can, 
prove its inefficiency except by argument. 

The whole situation has been worked in that way. I called 
on the chairman of the committee, the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary], before this session of Congress began, 
to get ready for the consideration of the farm relief bill. I 
found the Senator from Oregon eager and ready to preceed, 
and to enact the bill into law. Why was it not enacted in 
December, even before the holidays? When it was finally 
reported it was reported without a word of amendment. The 
only reason why the bill was not reported was because Mr. 
Peek and his crowd, pretending to represent the farmers, were 
not here. They were waiting. What were they waiting for? 
For political purposes they wanted nothing done until toward 
the end of the session. Nothing was done at that time. 

Finally, when the hearings came on, I was the only man that 
appeared before the committee in any way. The Senator from 
Oregon gave every consideration to the evidence I presented. 
I brought the best witness in the United States, the one who 
had prepared the cost-of-production theory for the farmers, 
and which had been approved by the farmers by unanimous 
vote, as I have already said, in that Corn Belt conference. 

I fear that one trouble with our Democratic friends is that 
they are a little like Mr. Peek in that they want some political 
capital out of the situation. In the first discussion with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] upon the proposition 
I called upon the other side of the Chamber to come forward 
with a program and said I would support it. But it is not 
here. Here is the farmer, entitled to relief by law, entitled to 
this consideration, but he is getting nothing. He is the football 
of the situation. The bill will be vetoed, of course, and there 
are not enough votes to pass it over the veto. It will be 
used by one set of candidates, trying to get into office, and the 
other, trying to stay in office, and neither of them really intend- 
ing to do anything for the farmers. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I thank the Senator. I ask for information 
because I have not been able to be in the Chamber, owing to 
committee work, to listen to the discussion. May I ask the 
Senator what percentage of the farm organizations, if he 
knows, favor the so-called MeNary-Haugen bill and what pro- 
portion of the membership of other agricultural organizations 
favor the measure which the Senator from Iowa advocates or 
aome other measure which deals with the agricultural situa- 
tion? > 
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Mr. BROOKHART. I can give the Senator some information 
from personal knowledge. I have talked to twice as many 
farmers in the State of Iowa as all the farm leaders. I have 
given eight years of my life to a study of this question. I have 
presented the proposition in every speech I have made to the 
farmers of my State exactly as I have presented it in this 
bill, except as to some minor details. I was elected by the 
farmers, as I have already said, in spite of the opposition of 
the newspapers. I was elected by the farmers without respect 
to party. Democratic farmers voted for me everywhere. In 
spite of the opposition of the newspapers, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the chambers of commerce, in spite of the bankers’ 
association, and in spite of what I call the whole Dawes crowd 
out in the State of Iowa I was elected, and I know they stand 
for a_ bill substantially as I have presented it here. Some of 
those newspapers are firing at me now and some leaders are 
sending telegrams to me that they mean to hold me responsible 
for this situation. I am responsible for what I have said and 
for what I have done, and I do not care what the situation 
may be or who these parties nominate, I am going to continue 
this fight for agriculture upon its merits. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srmwn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator whether, before 
the committee which considered the bill known as the McNary- 
Haugen bill and reported it to the Senate, there were any per- 
sons appeared other than the Senator from Iowa? Did Mr. 
Peek and his organization appear? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; Mr. Peek and his organization pre- 
pared this bill and sent it over. There was no hearing. No one 
appeared except myself. Am I not correct, may I ask the Sen- 
ator from Oregon? 

Mr. McNARY. No. I do not want anyone to conclude—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am not blaming the Senator from 
Oregon. He was willing all the time to do everything that 
could be done in the matter. I have no blame to put on him. 
He has been fair all the way through. I yield now te the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I only want to say in connection with the 
hearings that the Senator from Iowa came before the commit- 
tee and gave a very full and able description of his bill and its 
main purposes. The committee considered the whole proposi- 
tion and decided it did not want to have any further hearings. 
No one else was called before the committee. The Senator's 
bill was considered; indeed, all the bills were considered and 
they were seven in number. This bill, to which I devoted a 
great deal of work and much of the preparation of which was 
done by the drafting bureau, was voted to be reported out 
favorably by the committee. 

I do not want any one to be charged with any delay in the 
consideration of the bill by the committee or its report to the 
Senate. I assume all-responsibility. There was no time before 
the holidays to consider the bill. There were very few com- 
mittees in session. After the holidays I was interested in the 
Boulder Dam project, the Columbia Basin project, and the Des 
Chutes project; all for the Northwest and one of which was in 
my own State. I took the privilege of being present before the 
Committee on Reclamation, which was considering those bills, 
because I had a perfect familiarity with them, having been a 
former chairman of that committee. 

Following the hearings on the three measures which I have 
just mentioned. the matter of flood control came up and I am 
ranking member of the Senate Committee on Commerce hav- 
ing that bill in charge. I was deeply interested in flood-control 
legislation. I took the position from the start that the Gov- 
ernment should assume the whole liability for the trespass of 
that river upon private property. 

I neglected hearings on the agricultural bill until I had fin- 
ished that other work. I assume all responsibility and I say 
here in the presence of the Members of the Senate that there 
was not any letter and not an individual asking me to delay its 
consideration one minute. If any one was to blame in that 
regard I accept the blame. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator is very generous, but I will 
not put the blame on him in spite of his assertions. I know 
who is to blame. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I am sure the Senator will agree with me, 
however, that so far as Mr. Peek and his friends were con- 
cerned, being here representing the Committee of Twenty-two, 
that they urged early consideration of the bill, even before the 
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holidays, and as soon as they came on the ground. There is no 
doubt about that. I met them a great many times myself and I 
urged consideration of the bill as early as possible. The Senator 
was doing all that was humanly possible for any man to do, but 
was not able to report the bill sooner than it was finally reported. 
There has been no intentional delay on the part of the friends 
of the measure at all. In that respect the Senator from Iowa 
is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have not any doubt that Mr. Peek 
talked that way to the Senator, but I have not any doubt either 
that he is managing the bill as a campaign platform for his can- 
didate for the Presidency, the present Vice President of the 
United States. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, will the Senator submit to another 
interruption? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I recall a year ago that the Grange, which is an 
old organization and, so far as I have been able to discover, a 
very intelligent and conservative organization, exhibited opposi- 
tion to the former McNary-Haugen bill, which, so far as I can 
see, is very much like the present bill. s 

Mr. McNARY. That is quite an inaccurate statement. The 
Grange has never objected to this bill, and Mr. Tabor, who was 
the head of the Grange, visited me on my farm in Oregon and 
again this summer in my office in the Senate Office Building, 
and said, “I am very well satisfied with the proposition, but I 
believe the debenture plan is a better one. We will not push 
that until you first have an opportunity again to present your 
bill for the consideration of Congress.” 

Mr. KING. I accept the statement, of course, of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I had some consultations with the 
Grange. I think the Senator’s statement is substantially cor- 
rect, but they were not for this bill. They were for the de- 
benture bill, and they wanted this bill to pass or fail first and 
then try to put their bill forward and see if it would not pass at 
this Congress after the now pending bill had passed at this ses- 
sion—another reason why Mr. Peek did not want the McNary- 
Haugen bill to pass early in the session. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator submit to a 
further interruption? 

I yield. 


Mr. BROOKHART. 

Mr. KING. I do not know whether the Senator meant to 
criticize my statement. I stated that a year ago, as I under- 
stood, the Grange was not in favor of the McNary-Haugen bill 
as then before the Congress. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think it is fair to say that they are 
not in favor of it. 

Mr. KING. I base that statement upon communications 
which I have received. 

Mr. BROOKHART. On the other hand, out of courtesy to 
the other farm organizations, they did not want to turn around 
and say, “ We are fighting it.” 

Mr. KING. I recall receiving some papers—published by the 
organization, as I was adyised—which expressed opposition to 
it. Now, what their attitude with respect to the pending bill 
is I do not know, and that is the reason I asked the Senator. 
I sincerely hope the Senator from Oregon was not criticizing 
my statement of the attitude of the Grange a year ago as being 
inaccurate. 

Mr. McNARY. Not at all; I have no reason ever to criticize 
the distinguished Senator from Utah. I was only explaining 
the present attitude, as I interpret it, of the National Grange. 

Mr. KING. The Senator may be right. I was merely asking 
the Senator from Iowa what the present attitude of the Grange 
was; and I am very glad to be advised by the Senator. 

One other question, if the Senator from Iowa will permit me. 
I recall during the last summer there were a number of meet- 
ings of farmers in Iowa. Some of those meetings were labeled 
“meetings of corn farmers” or of producers of corn; but my 
recollection is—and if I am in error I want to be corrected— 
that they were not particularly enthusiastic or anxious over the 
old MeNary-Haugen bill but had some other measure. What 
was that measure which did meet their approval? Was it the 
one which the Senator from Iowa is now advocating? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I think the rank and file 
of the farmers supported the original Norris bill quite strongly. 
A large part of my bill is copied from the Norris bill; in fact, 
the main features of it are copied from that measure. I think 


there is no doubt the farmers are demanding equal rights of the 
Congress as promised them by the platforms of both the great 
political parties of this country. 

Mr. WATSON. 
yield to me? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do. 

Mr. WATSON. I became acquainted with George N. Peek, 
Chester Davis, Doctor Kilgore, Mr. Frank Murphy, and other 
gentlemen interested in this farm measure, something over three 
years ago when they were pressing the measure at that time. 
It may have been four years ago; I am not sure as to the date. 
My attention was first directed to the economic phases of this 
bill by the Vice President, and with him I very frequently met 
with different economists to discuss the economic phases of this 
proposition, in which I was deeply interested. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the Senator from Indiana is 
right. The measure ought to be called the “ Dawes bill.“ 

Mr. WATSON. No. The bill had been introduced; the Vice 
President had nothing in the world to do with its formulation 
or its introduction. Of course, he will tell the Senator that. 

That was some three or four years ago; and, of course, the 
Senator would not suggest that Mr. Peek and these other gen- 
tlemen were formulating a bill to be held for three or four 
years in order to have it constitute a platform upon which the 
Vice President might run for President. The Senator is too 
kind-hearted and too generous to do that, I know. I will say 
that during all this time I have been in conference with those 
gentlemen, off and on, during the intervening months. Mr. 
Peek and his associates came here immediately after the 
Christmas holidays; I had some correspondence with them, 
in which I told them that there would be no opportunity to 
take the bill up before the holidays. I consulted with my 
friend the Senator from Oregon as soon as he came here before 
the holiday session. There was no opportunity to take the 
bill up, just as he said. They came here immediately after the 
holidays and began to discuss the measure. All of us together 
attempted to influence the chairman and various members of 
the committee to have the bill reported. I had conferences 
later with Democrats and Republicans in the effort to have the 
bill reported, I talked about it with my friend from Oregon 
over and over again, and with other members of the committee 
who are equally interested in it. 

There was no thought of individual preference for presi- 
dential nomination inyolved. We were just as sincerely in 
favor of legislation to benefit the farmer as is the Senator from 
Iowa or as he could be. We may have differed as to methods 
or as to the measure, but as to the end to be accomplished, as 
to the objective to be achieved, there was no difference; and it 
is unfair, I want to say, to Mr. Peek and these other gentlemen 
to say that they were doing everything they could to delay the 
measure, when I personally know—and I am entirely familiar 
with the facts—that they were here day after day pleading with 
us to get this bill reported from the committee, and they were 
impatient of the delay, too. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, what the Senator has 
said does not change the situation so far as this proposed legis- 
lation is concerned. I was acquainted with Mr. Peek and was 
closely in touch with him; I formed a very high opinion of his 
ability and all that; but just as quickly as he ascertained that 
I was not for Dawes for President, all of his sympathy with 
me, which had previously been complete, vanished and dis- 
appeared, and I have been the object of bombardment by him 
ever since that time. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do. 

Mr. BLAINE. I listened with a great deal of interest to 
what the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] had to 
say with respect to certain gentlemen who I understand were 
presumed to represent the farmers here in the city of Washing- 
ton, among them being a Mr. Peek, a Mr. Davis, and Mr. Mur- 
phy. Who are these gentlemen; what is their relationship with 
the farmer; where do they come from; what is their business; 
and who is paying their expenses? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I can speak for Mr. Davis. He was for- 
merly with the agricultural bureau and editor of a farm paper 
in Montana. He is one of the progressive Republicans in that 
State. 

Mr. BROOKHART. He has been in the employment of Mr. 
Peek for quite a while. 

Mr. WHEELER. But he was formerly editor of a farm paper 
in the State of Montana, and he has been associated with farm 
organizations and has followed agricultural-college work in 
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that State. He is one of the high-class citizens of Montana, and 
I am sure that he has been deeply interested in this proposed 
legislation in every way, shape, and form for many years. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is one accounted for, Who is M. 
Murphy? 

Mr. BROOKHART. He is a lawyer somewhere in Minnesota. 
I do not know much about him. He seems to be a very nice 
gentleman. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I can say a word for Mr. 
Murphy. I do not think he needs any defense from me. He 
comes from my State. I haye known him for 25 years. He is 
a large landowner in Minnesota. He operates a great deal of 
farm land in that State. I have seen him here from time to 
time during the last two or three years, as I have seen Mr. Peek. 
I do not know that I have seen Mr. Davis. 

I will say for these gentlemen that if they have some scheme 
to assist some one to ride into the Presidency upon the hobby 
horse of an agricultural relief bill, that is something they have 
never discussed with me. I will say further that I have found 
many people since I came to Washington who haye come here 
for the purpose of lobbying for legislation. I have seen a 
great many lobbyists who pretended to speak for agriculture, 
and I want to say that during the past 25 years, if there is 
anyone who has sold out to the farmer, it has been those who 
have come here as leaders of the farmers to speak for the 
farmers, 

When I first was introduced to Mr. Peek I was a little sus- 
picious of him because I thought the chances were he was the 
usual type of representatives of the farmer who come to Wash- 
ington. After I became better acquainted with him, while he 
may have fooled me, at least he made me believe that he was 
sincere; he made me believe that he talked in a language that 
I understood; he seemed to understand the economics of the 
situation. Finally I said to Mr. Peek, after I had seen him 
here several times, “ Mr. Peek, if you are what you seem to me 
to be, you need not waste any time talking to me. Go and talk 
to others. I do not need it.” I said, “I am glad I found one 
man here in Washington lobbying for the farmer who at least 
seems to be a sincere, honest, and an able man.” 

I have seen or learned of nothing since to change my view of 
Mr. Peek. In my opinion these men have all rendered valu- 
able service. I can not believe they will now wreck their repu- 
tation for nonpartisanship by cheap partisan politics. 

I do not question the point of view of the Senator from 
Iowa. The gentlemen to whom he has referred may have some 
scheme to assist some one to ride into the White House on this 
bill; I do not know anything about that. So far as this bill is 
concerned I shall reserve my remarks to a later time. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. Peek is generally for Governor 
Lowden. A good deal has been said about the farmers being 
for Governor Lowden, but I will have to say that they are get- 
ting the delegates for Dawes. So far as the poor old governor is 
concerned, he has been double-crossed, criss-crossed, cross-eyed, 
cross-legged, and cross-fired out of the contest before it begins. 

Mr. BLAINE. I should like to ask another question, if the 
Senator will yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. Are these three gentlemen the representatives 
of the farmers in the city of Washington? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; they are not. Mr. Murphy repre- 
sents a bureau of farmers. I have had no experience with Mr. 
Murphy that would lead me to criticize him in any way, and I 
have had no experience with Chester Davis, except that he is 
closely associated with Mr. Peek and was an employee of Mr. 
Peek's, possibly. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. BLAINE. I should like to ask another question. 

Mr. GOODING. I should like to answer, if I may be per- 
mitted to do so, the question of the Senator from Wisconsin in 
regard to Mr. Peek. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I will say that Mr. Peek is here representing 
the farm bureau 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. GOODING. Out of the farm bureau grew the organiza- 
tion known as the Committee of Twenty-two. 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; I was there when that organization 
was formed. The farm bureau had nothing to do with it. 
They were altogether on the outside. 

Mr. GOODING. They have been a party to it all the time 
and they are behind this proposed legislation at the present 
time. I was present with that organization at a meeting which 
was held by the Commiitee on Agriculture. Mr. Peek has 
always taken a very active part in advocating farm relief legis- 
lation, and is here representing the organization of 22 States 
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that has gone on record for the pending bill. He is entitled to 

a great deal of credit for it. He has put in much time at the 

sacrifice of his own business, and I am sorry the Senator has 

seen fit to criticize him. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. Peek represents the bankers of 11 
States, with two representatives each from 11 States making 
up the Committee on Twenty-two. Of course, I think the Sen- 
ator from Idaho is not familiar with the situation. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to an- 
other question? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr, BLAINE. It may not be important who is here advocat- 
ing this bill or that bill, but it seems as if the three so-called 
farm leaders are Mr. Peek, a banker; Mr. Davis, a farmer or 
editor of a farm paper, and Mr, Murphy, a lawyer. Which of 
these three gentlemen may get an appointment on the board at 
$10,000 a year, if their candidate, no matter who that candi- 
date may be, succeeds to the Presidency? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. GOODING. Let me say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that Mr. Peek is not a banker. Mr. Peek was in the agricul- 
tural-implement business, and, for all I know, is still in that 
business. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, after eight years of fight- 
ing on this proposition and after eight years of studying the 
economics of it halfway around the world, I am not willing 
to accept a theory advanced by somebody who is advocating 
a candidate for President. Why did Mr. Peek have this Hoover 
article inserted in the Recorp? It is the most unreasonable 
description of a situation that was ever put in the RECORD. 
Mr. Hoover's prices that I have quoted to you never deflated 
the farmer that $20,000,000,000. If the farmers could have 
maintained even the Hoover prices, which I have claimed and 
claim now were too low, that deflation would not have oc- 
curred. These Hoover prices never increased the farmers’ debt 
by $12,000,000,000. These Hoover prices never increased farm 
bankruptcies by a thousand per cent; and after my personal 
experience and contact with this situation, I feel that the 
farmers have been betrayed by this leadership. I do not say 
my say behind anybody’s back; I say right to his face, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a very good analysis of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill has been made by Hon. E. C. Lampson, of 
Ohio, who, I think, expresses the views of the people of Ohio 
on the question. I ask permission to have it printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 

ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

HOW THE M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL WOULD OPERATE IN THE COUNTY OF 
ASHTABULA—POLITICAL FARM-RELIEF MEASURE LIKELY TO PASS CON- 
GRESS IN APRIL 
The McNary-Haugen bill passed Congress last session. It was vetoed 

by our courageous President on.the ground that the equalization fee 

is unconstitutional. The President cited other objections and stated 
that the bill would be a tremendous burden upon agriculture. It would 
not be farm relief. 

I have read hundreds of pages of testimony given at Washington be- 
fore the House Agricultural Committee, and have read the testimony 
given in favor of the National Grange debenture bill. I indorse this 
debenture bill as the one practical means of artificially increasing prices 
of all farm products subject to export that has been submitted to 
Congress. However, the McNary-Haugen bill probably will pass the 
Senate this week. It may not pass the House, but the chances are it 
will pass the House, and that it will be vetoed again by the President 
if the equalization fee is retained. 

The bill opens with a declaration of policy, which in substance is to 
preserve domestic markets, to prevent suppression of commerce with 
foreign nations, to provide for orderly marketing, to control and dis- 
pose of the surplus, to minimize speculation and waste in marketing 
agricultural commodities. But the declaration of policy is negatived by 
the provisions of the bill. 

The bill sets up a national agricultural board, with subboards for 
each agricultural product, with officers, clerks, examiners, inspectors, 
and a veritable host of tax gatherers. The word tax is not used. It 
is sugar-coated by the words “ equalization fee.” 

The national board is authorized to enter into contracts with coopera- 
tives and processors and loan Government funds to them to buy, 
store, and market the alleged surplus products, and later to dispose of 
such products. While a profit is possible, the consensus of opinion is 


that such surpluses will have to be sold at the world price and hence 
below the artificial domestie price. The Government is to pay this loss 
at first. 

There is the first denial of the declaration of policy against waste. 
The bill provides machinery for creating an enormous waste of public 
funds. 
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It is the idea of the proponents that the establishing of such Goy- 
ernment-aided cooperatives will place in the market an agency to force 
the price of commodities upward. Any other idea would defeat the 
primary purpose of the bill—namely, to maintain a price above the 
average cost of production, to raise the price. This is called stabili- 
zation. 

Buying and storing commodities are instruments of speculation. 
Such acts are the normal methods of speculation through certificates 
that can be redeemed in the actual commodity. Hence the bill provides 
that the Government is to take a hand in speculation; the declaration 
of policy is thus made negative. Speculation is to be enhanced with 
Government funds. All of the people are to be taxed for the benefit of 
a few people. 

But will there be benefit to even a few people? 

Will this bill benefit any class of agriculture to a notable degree? 

I do not think so. 

Why not? 

Because the evidence of the proponents of the Dill demanded an 
equalization fee to raise a fund from all producers great enough to 
pay the enormous losses contemplated—to take care of the frightful 
waste in buying, storing, and dumping the surplus, bought at domestic 
figures and sold at world prices, That process absolutely demands the 
fee to provide the necessary funds to be wasted. 


WHO WILL PAY THIS FER? 


Every farmer, whether he is a beneficiary or not of the scheme for 
raising the one-crop farmer at the expense of the general farmers of 
the Nation. Every generation, we get some panacea for making wealth 
from the hot air, that blows across the western prairies—the source of 
populism, State-ownership scandals, and broken bank guarantee laws. 

Who pays this equalization fee, this excise tax, this crushing tax on 
all farmers? 

The farmer first, and the general public last in added costs of living. 

The direct tax comes upon the farmer first, whether he is benefited 
or not. 

This is a compulsory cooperation bill with an organization over 
which the vast majority of individual farmers will never have a voice 
in management, policy, or affairs. It is a soviet form of agricultural 
dictatorship. 

How will this tax be collected? 

The proponents say by adding it to freight rates, or to sales to 
processors, or to the ultimate consumer, 

The farmer is the ultimate consumer of 85 per cent of corn and 40 
per cent of wheat. 

In Ashtabula County, according to 1925 report of the National Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, there were 18,153 persons living on farms, a little 
less than one-third of the county population, which is the national 
average. 
Ot this number 15,600 lived on their own farms. There were 2,460 
tenants. And there were 4,588 farms reported in this county alone, of 
which 3,782 are dairy farms. Of this number, 3,329 raised corn, 1,143 
raised wheat, and yet our county farmers do not raise enough corn 
and wheat to supply their own needs. They buy wheat and they buy 
corn, They produce milk, as the main source of income, and they feed 
corn and wheat to make milk. Higher prices for feed can seldom be 
recovered in higher milk prices. This bill penalizes our farmer, even if 
it would increase the price of our grains, But that is not the greatest 
objection to the bill. 

Let us apply it to potatoes raised on 2,828 farms in Ashtabula 
County for market above home needs. 

Suppose the national board attempted to stabilize potatoes, which 
have fluctuated from 20 cents a bushel to $5 in the past 20 years, 

At what price would the potatoes be stabilized? No one knows. 
You can bet your last dollar it would not be at a high price, since 
nearly 100 per cent of the consuming public need potatoes and are not 
interested in high prices. The pressure would be for cheap potatoes. 

But suppose the price were stabilized at $1 per bushel as the average 
cost of production. (Who can say what that is?) Here is how the law 
would work in Ashtabula County for potatoes: 

Every time a farmer drove to town to sell a bag of potatoes he would 
have to hunt up the local representative of the national board and pay 
him an equalization fee, which is nothing less than a tax on the farmer's 
right to do business. If he evaded this tax, he could be fined and 
imprisoned. Now apply this same tax burden to everything the farmer 
produces. Would it cripple rural trade transactions? Will the farmer 
love the tax gatherer? Can you see what the McNary-Haugen bill 
would do to every independent farmer in the Nation? Imagine millions, 
perhaps billions, of transactions to be recorded, fees collected, and the 
paper work reported, and then imagine the veritable swarm of tax 
scavengers devastating the land! 

Soviet Russia is facing famine for trying to dictate to its farmers, 
What American farmer will produce more than he needs if he has to 
get a Government stamp for every purchase and sale he desires to make? 

Our Revolutionary forefathers refused to pay the stamp tax of 
King George. Are the political dogmatists of 1928 blindly forcing the 
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vast army of independers American farmers into a modern stamp-tax 
revolt? It is time Congress gave serious consideration to this very 
great possibility. 

E. C. Lampson, 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I send to the clerk's desk an 
amendment which I shali offer at the proper time to the pending 
farm relief bill, and ask that it be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I always listen with a great 
deal of interest to the able Senator from Iowa [Mr. Brook Harr]. 
I listened to him with interest on yesterday when he was tell- 
ing the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] that this Re- 
publican “ prosperity ” that we see so much about in the news- 
papers does not really exist amongst the masses of the people. 

That is true of the South. The farmers of the South have 
never yet recovered from the Republican deflation panic of 
1920 and 1921. Farm values in the South, as in the West, were 
destroyed to the extent of billions of dollars. Mortgage fore- 
closures, farmers losing their farms, and bank failures are the 
fruits of the Republican administration. 

I am not satisfied with the proposed farm relief bill now be- 
fore the Senate. It has some good features in it; but I can not 
see that Congress has the right to impose an equalization fee 
upon the cotton farmers of the country who are not members of 
a cooperative association and take money from them to put into 
a fund controlled by those cooperatives of which they are not 
members. If they want to become members of a farm organi- 
zation—and I think they should—all well and good. But if they 
do not want to join a farm organization, that is their business. 
They ought not to be compelled by Congress to join any organi- 
zation unless they want to; and unless they do join, Mr. Presi- 
dent, they ought not to have to pay the equalization fee on their 
cotton unless they consent to do so. That is good, sound Ameri- 
ean doctrine. The cotton farmer is a sovereign citizen, and we 
have no right to impose this equalization fee or tax upon his 
cotton unless he is consulted and gives his consent to have it 
done. Senators, those of you who vote for that proposition as 
it stands are going to get yourselves in trouble. 

The Senator from Iowa has told us of the numerous changing 
attitudes of Mr. Hoover, the Secretary of Commerce. Mr. Hoover 
seems to have a lot of sins to account for. He bas taken a 
step right recently forcing whites and negroes to work side by 
side in the Commerce Department that will be repudiated by 
nearly every white man and woman in the country. Many intel- 
ligent negroes will realize that he is playing politics and has 
made a serious mistake. 

What right has he to disturb the splendid segregation ar- 
rangement established in the Commerce Department by the 
Democratic Party, under which the negroes were working and 
getting along well in one section and the whites were working 
in another and pleased with the situation? They tell us that 
the high-brow negro organization for the advancement of the 
colored race called on Mr. Hoover and demanded that he do just 
what he has done in his social equality“ move in the Com- 
merce Department. So Mr. Hooyer comes now, in his effort to 
get delegates to a Republican National Convention, and is put- 
ting negro men and women in the offices to work alongside white 
women and girls. He has broken up the segregation plan 
that we had, and now he is distributing negroes all through 
the department promiscuously by placing them alongside of 
whites. 

Will the white Republicans of the country tamely submit to 
this dangerous political play and humiliating action on the part 
of Mr, Hooyer? 

Mr, President, practically the whole white force in the Com- 
merce Department is revolting, entering protests as far as the 
individuals dare to enter protest against this unpleasant, irri- 
tating. and offensive action on the part of Mr. Hoover. 'The 
letter read here to-day by the Senator from South Carolina 
IMr. BrLease] tells the story of humiliated white girls in the 
department coming here from the various States of this Union 
and being obliged to sit alongside buck negroes working in the 
departinent. Such a thing is a shocking outrage upon these 
fine American girls and a shame on any administration. 

We do not have mixed schools in Washington. We have 
negro schools and negro teachers, negro churches and negro 
preachers, which is sound and right; and that is the best way 
to handle this question. We of the South know from long 
experience how best to handle it. You can not handle it with- 
out friction, prejudice, bitterness, and hate by forcing these 
races together in a contact that is unpleasant and disagreeable 
to the white race. 

Mr. Lincoln, in his great debate with Donglas in 1859 at 
Charleston, III., said that as long as the two races are together 
he favored the white race occupying the superior place. He 
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was opposed to social equality and of marriage of whites with 
blacks. Mr. President, Lincoln was sound on that. The South- 
ern States have put it in their constitutions that these things 
can not be. It ought to be so in the District of Columbia. Of 
course, it is very rarely that you would find this taking place; 
but I recall an instance when I was in the House some years 
ago where some poor, degenerate white fellow here in Wash- 
ington married a negro woman, and Senator Hardwick, of 
Georgia, then a Member of the House, introduced a bill to pre- 
vent marriage between the races here, and certain Republicans 
in the House fought that bill. Mr. MAppen was one of them. 

Senators, Mr. Hoover can not play with this question in this 
fashion. I believe in treating the negro right; I believe in 
giving him a fair deal; and you give him a fair deal when you 
let him work where he can work in comfort and in ease. He 
is not going to be comfortable, he is not going to be at ease, 
when you force him into these rooms to work alongside white 
women and white men where that situation breeds unpleasant- 
ness and bitterness. It is not right. It is not best for either 
race. It is against the best interest of both races. God 
Almighty has made racial facts. 

And you have no business, Mr. Hoover, to undertake to inter- 
fere with the handiwork of the Almighty. He had as much 
purpose in making four separate and distinct races as he did in 
making four separate and distinct money metals—copper and 
pewter and silver and gold. There is a climax in races as there 
is in everything else. 

Just as the eagle is the king of all fowls, just as the lion is 
the king of all beasts, and just as the whale is the king of all 
the fishes of the seas, the white race is the superior race, the 
king race, the climax and crowning glory of the four races of 
black, yellow, red, and white. The South’s doctrine of white 
supremacy is right and it is fast becoming the doctrine of the 
American Republic. Mr. Hoover will find out that the self- 
respecting white men and women of this Nation are not going 
to indorse this eleventh-hour political move of his, this mis- 
erable aud shameful move to get negro votes, delegates to the 
Republican National Convention at Kansas City. And he is 
going to find out that while he is reaching out for the negro 
vote he is going to lose tremendously in the white Republican 
yote. The white people of the North—I mean the rank and file— 
do not believe any more in social equality than we do, and if he 
thinks they do he will find that he is mistaken. He is reckon- 
ing without his host. He is not going to be able to gather into 
his bosom the white Republican delegates, men and women of 
the North, and at the same time hug up with them these negroes 
that he is playing for, these “ chocolate drops“ that he is now 
handing out to the Negro race over the country. 

Mr. President. in the name of the white men and women of 
my section of the country who work in that department and of 
the eastern section and of the northern section and of the west- 
ern section of my country I yoice their protest and express 
their indignation on this floor. If possible some steps ought 
to be taken to prevent this thing; and I want to say now as 
one United States Senator that if Mr. Hoover discharges any 
of these self-respecting white women of that department for 
making protest to Senators about this miserable condition into 
which he has thrust them I want them to give me their names 
and come and tell me their story and I will tell it to the Ameri- 
can people in the Senate day by day. 


AFFAIRS IN NICARAGUA 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I have here an editorial 
from the Helena Daily Independent of April 5, 1928, entitled 
Call in the Nicaraguan Army.” 

In this editorial it is suggested that as long as we have our 
marines down in Nicaragua, it might be well for the people of 
Chicago to call upon the little Republic of Nicaragua to send 
up her troops to supervise the election in that city. I ask to 
have the editorial inserted in the Rxoonb. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 

CALL IN THE NICARAGUAN ARMY 

The gangsters under command of the notorious “Sear Face” Al 
Capone took the first skirmish in the war between the bandits and 
the people who are to go to the polis Tuesday in Chicago to vote ia 
the first primary election scheduled for this year. Out in the sub- 
urban municipality of Cicero, day before yesterday, gunmen armed 
with blackjacks, which they used freely on Democratic workers, elected 
a person named Klenka as mayor, running on the Republican ticket. 
The Federal agents have been called in to clear the atmosphere and 
assure the citizens of Chicago a chance to vote without intimidation. 
Experience the voters in Cicero encountered Tuesday doesn't encourage 
the Chicagoans to believe they will have much protection next week. 
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The suggestion made by a bystander, who, of course, doesn’t live 
in Chicago, that the Government might profitably call in the Nicaraguan 
Army to supervise the election is a good one. It would be a graceful 
act of reciprocity and while our marines are handling the coming 
election for the Nicaraguans the troops of the little Republic could 
protect Chicago citizens against the Capone insurrectos. 

General Moncado had a large number of men under arms at the 
time Mr. Stimson, of Washington, D. C., went down to Nicaragua and 
arranged to have our marines supervise the election and doubtless 
Moncado would be willing to do us a good turn by sending his troops 
here, if it isn’t too late, to do a like service for our Government. 
At any rate he could stay here until Chicago has developed some 
limited capacity for self-government. As affairs stand now, we are 
paying for our marines to handle the Nicaraguan election. Why should 
we also be forced to bear the expense of deputy marshals, special 
officers, or dry agents to supervise the Chicago election next Tuesday? 
Nicaragua should take the expense off our hands. 

There should be an understanding that Nicaragua is not to keep 
her army of occupation in Chicago after that city has reached a point 
to exercise independence. It is reasonable to expect that the city 
will be fit for self-government, say, in about 50 or 60 years. The 
percentage of literacy is higher here than in Nicaragua, and great 
numbers of Chicagoans can read and write. Probably by the time 
both Nicaragua and Chicago are ripe for self-government we could 
give the order to withdraw our marines from the little Republic at 
the same time an order comes from Nicaragua for her troops to come 
home. Both Governments would then be on an equal footing and the 
exchange of international courtesies would excite the admiration of 
the world. 

* EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
te-morrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 4 o’clock and 48 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
April 11, 1928, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate April 10 (legista- 
tive day of April 9), 1928 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER 


George Wadsworth, of New York, now a Foreign Service of- 
ficer of class 5 and a consul, to be also a secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service of the United States of America, 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Lieut. Robert B. Matthews to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 1st day of November, 1927. 

Lieut. Merrill Comstock to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 28th day of March, 1928. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Stuart S. Purves to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 8d day of June, 1927. 

Ensign Carson R. Miller to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy, from the 8th day of June, 1926, 

Ensign Glenn R. Hartwig to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in ther Navy from the 5th day of June, 1927. 

The following-named pay clerks to be chief pay clerks in the 
Navy, as rank with but after ensign, from the 3d day of Decem- 
ber, 1 7 

Thomas E. Wright. George A. Looby. 

Geisert A. Howard. Frank R. Briggs. 

Edward B. Parker. 

POSTMASTERS 
COLORADO 

William L. Butler to be postmaster at Vona, Colo., in place 
of W. L. Butler. Incumbent’s commission expires April 15, 
1928. 

GEORGIA 

Judge T. D. Conley to be postmaster at Collegepark, Ga., in 

place of U. L. Cormical, removed. 
INDIANA 

John A. Johnson to be postmaster at Donaldson, Ind. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1927. 

Henry J. Schroeder to be postmaster at Freelandville, Ind. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1927. 
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IOWA 
Marvin K Moore to be postmaster at Pacific Junction, Iowa, in 
place of M. K. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
15, 1928. 
KANSAS 
Henry B. Gibbens to be postmaster at Cunningham, Kans., in 
pace ot H. B. Gibbens. Incumbent's commission expired April 
: MICHIGAN 
Burton E. Giles to be postmaster at Plymouth, Mich., in place 
ie G. Hill. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 
Ralph 8. Wiggins to be postmaster at Sunfield, Mich., in place 
eee S. Wiggins. Incumbent's commission expires April 15, 
7 MINNESOTA 
Olaf T. Mork to be postmaster at Madison, Minn., in place of 
O. T. Mork. Incumbents commission expires April 15, 1928. 


MISSOURI 


William H. Smith to be postmaster at Holt, Mo., in place of 
J. N. Hunter, deceased. 
MONTANA 
Carl J. Sonstelie to be postmaster at Polson, Mont., in place 
—— J. Sonstelie. Incumbent's commission expires April 15, 
NEW MEXICO 


Henry W. Wallace to be postmaster at Embudo, N. Mex., 
in place of H. W. Wallace. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 8, 1928. 

NEW YORK 


Celia M. Arnold to be postmaster at Chautauqua, N. Y., in 
piace Bh C. M. Arnold. Incumbent’s commission expires April 

Clarence R. Chismore to be postmaster at Ilion, N. X., in 
place of ©. R. Chismore. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 15, 1928. 

Frank E. Whittemore to be postmaster at Johnson City, N. V., 
in place of F. E. Whittemore. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires April 15, 1928. 

John Jack to be postmaster at Lawrence, N. Y., in place of 
John Jack. Incumbent's commission expired March 27, 1928. 

Charles H. Griffin to be postmaster at Oakfield, N. V., in 
pan cae C. H. Griffin. Incumbent's commission expires April 

J. Arthur Haight to be postmaster at Peekskill, N. Y., in 
place of J. A. Haight. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
15, 1928, 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Atherton B. Hill to be postmaster at Scotland Neck, N. C., 
m pace of A. B. Hill. Incumbent's commission expired April 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Jessie L. Kinsey to be postmaster at Beach, N. Dak., in 
pans of J. L. Kinsey. Incumbent’s commission expires April 

Oliver Lundquist to be postmaster at Bismarck, N. Dak., in 
place of Oliver Lundquist. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 15, 1928. ; 

William Roche to be postmaster at Inkster, N. Dak., in place 
of A. I. McConnachie. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 19, 1927. 

Ora J. Goshorn to be postmaster at Rhame, N, Dak., in 
place of O. J. Goshorn. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 15, 1928. 

James G. Acheson to be postmaster at Souris, N. Dak., in 
place of J. G. Acheson. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
15, 1928. 

OKLAHOMA 

Ira Thatcher to be postmaster at Vian, Okla., in place of 

I. B. Johnson, removed. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Harry A. Miller to be postmaster at Rockwood, Pa., in place 
of H. A. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired February 
18, 1928. ; 

PORTO RICO 

Christina G. Sandoval to be postmaster at Hato Rey, P. R., 

in place of J. C. Silva, resigned. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Cecil S. Rice to be postmaster at Denmark, S. C., in place 
of C. S. Rice. Incumbent’s commission expires April 15, 1928. 
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Bessie T. Cooper to be postmaster at Mayesville, S. C., in 
place of B. T. Cooper. Incumbent's commission expires April 
15. 1928. 

George S. Wilson to be postmaster at Williamston, S. C., in 
place of G. S. Wilson. Incumbent's commission expires April 
15, 1928, 

TEN NESSEE 

Velnia T. Riley to be postmaster at Algood, Tenn., in place 
of B. D. Phillips. Incumbent's commission expired December 
19, 1927. 

VIRGINIA 


Robert A. Pope to be postmaster at Drewryville, Va., in place 
of R. A. Pope. Incumbent’s commission expired April 8, 1928. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 10 (legis- 
lative day of April 9), 1928 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
John William Bowman to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
James Harve Johnson to be major, Quartermaster Corps. 
Michael Al Quinn to be first lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps. 
Edwin Bright Spiller to be major Coast Artillery Corps. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY 
To be colonels 
George Edward Lovell. Frank Luther Case, 
William Preston Screws. Harry Edward Comstock. 
To be lieutenant colonels 
Fulton Quintus Cincinnatus Gardner. 
Robert Charlwood Richardson, jr. 
Francis Webster Honeycutt. 
Robert Madison Campbell. 
To be majors 
Truman Smith, 
Lester Atchley Sprinkle. 
Robert Walker Grow. 
Joseph William George Stephens. 
Richard Kerens Sutherland. 
To be captains 
Richard Cox Coupland. Samuel Francis Cohn. 
Walter Alfred Elliott. John Augustus Rodgers. 
William Joseph Burke. Deane Childs Howard, jr. 
George William Brent. 
To be first lieutenants 
Leslie Page Holcomb. Ernest Byron Thompson. 
Frank Hinton Bunnell. Elwyn Donald Post. 
Charles Vinson Bromley, jr. Franklin Kress Gurley. 
John William Harmony. Wilfrid Henry Hardy. 
Philip Harrison Enslow. 
VETERINARY CORPS 
John Alexander McKinnon to be colonel. 
; INFANTRY 
George Sheppard Clarke to be major. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
John Allison Worrell, jr., to be captain. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
Frank Bolles Wakeman to be first lieutenant. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Harvey S. Hill, Cherokee. 
Alexander H. Byrd, Eutaw. 
Melvin D. Jackson, Phil Campbell. 
Arthur P. Thompson, Piedmont. 
ILLINOIS 
Bernice I. Bryant, Browning. 
Edward F. Ledoyt, Sandwich. 
IOWA 
Alexander B. Clark, Clarinda. 
Hudson K. Piatt, Macedonia. 
Miller S. McFarland, Marshalltown. 
Frederick W. Woodrich, jr., Mount Vernon, 
Harry C. Goplerud, Osage. 


NEW YORK 


Everett W. Pope, Hartwick. 
Frank C. Percival, Mount Upton. 
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Benjamin C. Stubbs, Plandome. 
Clarence A. Lockwood, Schroon Lake. 
Harry A. Jeffords, Whitney Point.“ 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Trilby Love, King. 
George W. Stanton, Wilson. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Charles Lunden, Mount Jewett. 
WASHINGTON 
Rudolph R. Staub, Bremerton. 
Lear M. Linck, Longview. 
WYOMING 
Flora Thomas, Grass Creek. 


WITHDRAWALS 


Executive nominations withdrawn from the Senate April 10 
(legislative day of April 9), 1928 


PROMOTION IN THE ARMY 
To be major 


Capt. Robert Graham Moss, Infantry, from March 24, 1928. 
LNork.— Captain Moss died April 6, 1928.] 


POSTMASTER 
WISCONSIN 


Ferdinand E. Grebe to be postmaster at Waupun, in the State 
of Wisconsin. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, April 10, 1928 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord God, our Heavenly Father, Thou art always stooping 
and writing on the ground, even when we see Thee not. Have 
mercy according to Thy great mercy. Thou dost forgive our 
pride, our false ambitions, and even our secret faults. We 
thank Thee that Thou dost bless us with the mercy of forgive- 
ness. Do Thou banish our doubts, sanctify our sufferings, 
lighten our darkness, conquer our fears, and immortalize our 
hopes. Lead us to put supreme faith in all Christian institu- 
tions, and never allow the clock of progress to be turned back. 
Great problems are asking for solution. May our badge indi- 
cate always that we shall not permit the foundations of 
righteousness and justice to be vitiated. Holy Spirit, teach us 
our duty to God and man, and speak over the troubled world 
the holy words of peace and pardon, Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 405. An act providing for horticultural experiment and 
demonstration work in the Southern Great Plains area; 

H. R. 3315. An act for the relief of Charles A. Black, alias 
Angus Black; and 

II. R. 5590. An act to authorize appropriations for construction 
of culverts and trestles in connection with the camp railroad 
at Camp McClellan, Ala. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments bills of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

II. R. 5898. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy and Marine Corps to accept such decorations, 
orders, and medals as have been tendered them by foreign gov- 
ernments in appreciation of services rendered; and 

H. R. 8831. An act to provide for the collection of fees from 
royalties on production of minerals from leased Indian lands. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed 
bills of the following titles, to which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 1476. An act for the relief of Porter Bros. & Biffle and 
certain other citizens; 

S. 1731. An act to provide for the further development of 
vocational education in the several States and Territories; 

S. 1736. An act for the relief of Charles Caudwell; 

S. 1956. An act for the relief of Levi R. Whitted; 

S. 1970. An act for the relief of Karim Joseph Mery; 

S. 2524. An act for the relief of Josephine Doxey ; 
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S. 2535. An act granting to the State of New Mexico certain 
lands for reimbursement of the counties of Grant, Luna, Hidalgo, 
and Santa Fe for interest paid on railroad-aid bonds, and for 
the payment of the principal of railroad-aid bonds issued by 
the town of Silver City and to reimburse said town for interest 
paid on said bonds, and for other purposes ; 

S. 2711. An act for the relief of Walter W. Johnston; and 

S. 3117. An act for the relief of the State of Connecticut. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on the following dates they presented to the 
President of the United States for his approval bills and a joint 
resolution of the following titles; 

On April 7, 1928: 

H. R. 142. An act to add certain lands to the Idaho National 
Forest, Idaho; 

H. R. 144. An act to add certain lands to the Challis and Saw- 
tooth National Forest, Idaho; 

H. R. 328. An act to relieve the Territory of Alaska from the 
necessity of filing bonds or security in legal proceedings in which 
such Territory is interested ; 

H. R. 333. An act authorizing the sale of certain lands near 
Seward, Alaska, for use in connection with the Jesse Lee Home; 

H. R. 343. An act to amend section 128, subdivision (b), para- 
graph 1, of the Judicial Code, as amended February 13, 1925, 
relating to appeals from district courts; 

H. R. 465. An act to authorize the city of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., to sell certain public squares situated therein ; 

II. R. 1997. An act for the relief of Clifford J. Turner; 

H. R. 3466. An act for the relief of George A. Winslow; 

H. R. 4125. An act for the relief of Holger M. Trandum ; 

H. R. 5075. An act for the relief of W. J. Brison; 

II. R. 5495. An act to provide for eooperation by the Smith- 
soniau Institution with State, educational, and scientific organi- 
zations in the United States for continuing ethnological re- 
searches on the American Indians; 

H. R. 5545. An act granting certain lands to the State of 
California ; 

II. R. 5923. An act for the relief of the Sanitarium Co., of 
Portland, Oreg. ; 

H. R. 6056. An act to provide for addition of certain land to 
the Challis National Forest; 

H. R. 7463. An act amending an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims”; 

II. R. 7472. An act to grant to the town of Cicero, Cook 
County, III., an easement over certain Government property; 

II. R. 9118. An act for the relief of William C. Braasch; 

II. R. 9144. An act to provide for the conveyance of certain 
lands in the State of Wisconsin for State park purposes; 

II. R. 9583. An act authorizing the reporting to the Congress 
of certain claims and demands asserted against the United 
States ; 

II. R. 10483. An act to revise the boundary of a portion of the 
Hawaii National Park, on the island of Hawaii, in the Territory 
of Hawaii; and 

II. J. Res. 215. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to accept a gift of certain lands in Clayton County, 
Iowa, for the purposes of the upper Mississippi wild life and 
fish refuge act. 

On April 10, 1928: 

H. R. 359. An act authorizing the presentation of the iron 
gates in West Executive Avenue between the grounds of the 
State, War, and Navy Building and the White House to the 
Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society for the memo- 
rial gateways into the Spiegel Grove State Park; 

H. R. 8499. An act for the relief of Arthur C. Lueder; 

H. R. 10563. An act extending the provisions of the recrea- 
tional act of June 14, 1926 (44 Stat. L. 741), to former Oregon 
& California Railroad and Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands 
in the State of Oregon; 

H. R. 10884. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to carry 
into effect provisions of the convention between the United 
States and Great Britain to regulate the level of Lake of the 
Woods concluded on the 24th day of February, 1925,” approved 
May 22, 1926; and 

II. R. 11579. An act relating to investigation of new uses of 
cotton. 

STATUE OF ANDREW JACKSON 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following concurrent 
resolution and ask unanimous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
House Concurrent Resolution 29 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the statue of Andrew Jackson, by Mrs. Belle Kinney Scholz, pre- 
sented by the State of Tennessee, to be placed in Statuary Hall, is 
accepted in the name of the United States, and that the thanks of Con- 
gress be tendered the State for the contribution of the statue of one of 
its most eminent citizens, illustrious for his distinguished services to the 
country in war and in peace. 

Second. That a copy of these resolutions, suitably engrossed and duly 
authenticated, be transmitted to the Governor of Tennessce. 


Mr, SNELL. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee if that is the usual resolution passed in such cases? 

Mr, BYRNS. I will say that in some instances no resolution 
is passed, but in most instances resolutions are passed, and this 
is in the usual form. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


BOUNDARIES OF THE CRATER NATIONAL FOREST 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 8225, an act to enlarge 
the boundaries of the Crater National Forest. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr, Speaker, for the time being I shall have 
to object. 

Mr, HAWLEY. It will only take a few minutes, 

Mr. MADDEN. It is not the time it takes now, but what it 
will take afterwards. I think until we have time to study that 
bill I will object. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Thursday next after the disposal of business on the 
Speaker's table I may be permitted to address the House for 
30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that on Thursday next after the disposi- 
tion of business on the Speaker’s table he may be permitted to 
address the House for 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, On what subject? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Tax revision. 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MURPHY, from the Committee on Appropriations, by 
direction of that committee, reported the bill (H. R. 12875) 
muking appropriations for the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Union Calendar and 
ordered printed. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado reserved all points of order. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 12875), 
the legislative appropriation bill, to-day for the accommodation 
of the House. We will not start to read the bill to-day, but 
let general debate run along until such time as the House 
decides that it will close general debate, and then we will 
begin reading the bill. In the meantime I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time for general debate be equally divided and 
controlled by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. SANDLIN] 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
ae Union for the consideration of the legislative appropriation 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. HAWLEY 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12875) making appropriations for the legislative branch 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 
objection? 


Is there 
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Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, there is going to be liberal debate, both general 
debate and under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. MURPHY. I assure the gentleman that it is not the 
desire of the committee to limit debate. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is the last one of the supply bills, and 
when we finish this we finish our work in the House as far as 
the supply bills are concerned. The gentleman ought to see to 
it that we get plenty of time for debate. f 

Mr. MURPHY. I can assure the gentleman that he will have 
no cause for complaint. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this bill is the last of the regular supply bills to be 
reported out at this session of Congress. There is a deficiency 
bill to follow, but this is the last of the regular appropriation 
bilis for the fiscal year 1929. One of the great problems of this 
Government since the World War has been the proper balancing 
of the Budget, getting outlays reduced as far as possible from 
war-time expenditures to the proper expenditures of peace time, 
and the success which has attended our efforts in that direction 
through the operation of the new Federal Budget system and 
the cooperation of the legislative and executive branches of the 
Government in support of the Budget system has made possible 
the continued reduction of Federal taxes. If the bills reported 
by the Committee on Appropriations and passed by the Con- 
gress had not been in harmony with the economy program of 
the administration, if there had not been harmony of action 
between the President and the Congress, the Ways and Means 
Committee would not have had much to do in’ preparing bills 
to reduce taxes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Is not the larger credit due to the 
legislative branch of the Government? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would not say that. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Why can not the gentleman say 
that? 

Mr. CRAMTON,. I would say to the contrary. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Why, when the Congress has ap- 
propriated less money during the last five years than the 
Executive requested to run the Government? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The executive branch has done wonderful 
work in paring the Budget below the demands that many make 
upon it, and we have supported the Executive so thoroughly 
that we have been able, ourselves, to pare somewhat below their 
figures. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman says that the Execu- 
tive did wonderful work in paring the Budget, and that the 
legislative branch did greater work in paring the estimates 
they sent to us. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not necessary at all to lessen the credit 
due to the executive branch in order to have due credit for 
Congress. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] will recall 
that in the 30 years prior to the adoption of the Federal Budget 
system, during the period when each bureau made up its esti- 
mates and they were assembled in each department and each 
department transmitted them to Congress through the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, during the period when there was no 
revision of those estimates by any authority until they came to 
Congress, Congress found it necessary to reduce those estimates 
$30.000,000,000 in some 30 years below the requests of the de- 
partments. Since we have had the Budget system, since the 
President has an agency at hand to study those requests and to 
study the relationship between the total of those requests and 
the total of our estimated revenues, the sum total that comes 
to Congress is not an undigested mass, as it was before, but is 
a considered total which Congress then proceeds to consider, 
item by item, and we have been successful in reducing them. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas rose, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Just a moment. Let me say this to the 
gentleman from Texas. I did not intend to make a speech 
on the Budget. As a matter of fact, I have a good hour's 
speech on that subject, but I do not want to go into it now 
too heayily. Just so long as Congress continues to support 
the leadership of the administration in the effort for reduction 
of Federal expenditures, just so long will the Budget system 
be successful and our expenditures will stay down; but when 
the time comes that Congress throws aside the wish for re- 
duction of Federal expenditures and abandons support of the 
Budget, then the expenditures will go up and the Ways and 
Means Committee might just as well take a vacation so far as 
the reduction of taxes is concerned. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Our annual expenses for this Government 
are just what the Congress appropriates, They go up when the 
Congress appropriates more money and they come down when 
the Congress refuses to appropriate the money. So it is the 
Congress, after all, that controls the expenditures. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Congress holds the purse strings and 
is entitled to credit, of course; and I say this, further, that the 
creation of the Budget system should be credited to Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It was not inspired by Executive leader- 
ship. The President to whom the first Budget bill was pre- 
sented vetoed that bill. It was passed in the next administra- 
tion with the approval of the President, although not because 
of his insistence upon it. The Budget system resulted from 
the desire of Congress to have such an agency, resulted from 
a congressional investigation, and Congress is peculiarly en- 
titled to credit for the creation of the Budget system. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The gentleman says that the President to 
whom the bill was first presented vetoed it, and then when it 
was passed by the next Congress President Harding signed 
it, but the objectionable feature which caused the previous veto 
was left out of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not making a partisan speech. I 
have stated this, that the Budget was the act of Congress and 
was not because of Executive insistence, and to emphasize that 
I say that it was vetoed by President Wilson for whatever 
reasons he set forth. The Recorp will show that. It was then 
passed in the next Congress, not because of insistence on the 
part of the next President, but because Congress desired it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. When President Wilson vetoed the Bud- 
get bill, it was not because he did not believe in the Budget 
system. It was because he did not think it was proper in that 
it tied the hands of certain officials, and he suggested certain 
amendments. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will leave it to these gentlemen to protect 
the motives of President Wilson in vetoing the bill. The fact 
is that he did veto it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. He gave good reasons for doing so. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We passed it because we wanted to estab- 
lish the Budget system, and we have supported it loyally. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. The gentleman will remember 
that that bill was vetoed by the President on constitutional 
grounds, and in that same Congress the special Budget Com- 
mittee of which I had the honor of being a member reported a 
bill eliminating the objectionable features to which the Presi- 
dent referred, and the bill passed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not desire to get into a controversy 
over that. I will let stand the statement that I have already 
made. The point I want to make this morning is that the Bud- 
get system, through the cooperation of the legislative and execu- 
tive branches, has been a great success. 

But it seems to me we have about gotten to the turning 
point. There is a restlessness on the part of Congress; there 
is a disposition on the part of Members of the Congress to 
press for specific appropriations in which their sections are in- 
terested; and there is some tendency and some evidence of a 
disposition on the part of those from one section who are in- 
terested in one project to join with those in another section, 
and in another and another, and get together possibly more 
magnificent pork barrels than the country ever dreamed of 
before. And if that tendency becomes an actuality, then I will 
say it will become definite that only the veto of the Executive 
ean protect the economy program in which the Executive and 
Congress have heretofore cooperated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will have to ask 10 minutes additional, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want to call that emphatically to the at- 
tention of the House. It seems to me there has been an effort 
on foot here, and there is definite evidence of an effort, to form 
a most magnificent and glorified pork barrel. A pork barrel 
bill is, as I understand it, a bill which may have items that are 
more or less desirable, or all of them may be, but it is an aggre- 
gation of items in which many Members of the House are inter- 
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ested, and it depends upon the unification of those interests to 
secure its passage; Members from one State and another, 20 or 
80 States, or all of them together, to secure the passage of a 
bill. There has never been such a tremendous scheme of con- 
solidation of big projects as is now proposed; not to be passed 
in one bill, it is true, but to be passed through the unification 
of effort under the same principle. 

We hear a good deal in this Congress about farm relief legis- 
lation, and the apparent prospect is that no effective program 
for farm relief, so far as the country at large is concerned, 
will come into being. But there are before Congress bills that 
are of great interest to agriculture, such as the bill that pro- 
poses a certain form of farm relief to a certain limited and 
fayored group. A bill has been reported and is on the House 
Calendar to loan 80 per cent of the value of irrigated land on 
reclamation projects to the settlers on those lands, and to use 
the reclamation fund to permit those settlers to develop those 
lands. I predict that when this House comes to understand 
what that bill means, that it means to give an extent of financial 
aid to those who expect to farm that irrigated area that the 
Congress refuses to give to those who farm other areas, that 
bill will not get far. 

There is another bill of great interest to agriculture, and 

Mr. ARENTZ. Does the gentleman mean to say there is no 
limit to that bill that he speaks of? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I said 80 per cent, 

Mr, ARENTZ. Oh, no; not 80 per cent. There is a definite 
statement as to the number of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Eighty per cent is not a correct statement, I will say to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is a pretty generous relief that is to be 
given to those engaged in that particular class of farming. 

Then there is what is known as the Columbia Basin reclama- 
tion project. I have here a copy of a letterhead of a prominent 
hotel in Seattle, and it carries the same propaganda on the 
back of it as is carried by many business concerns in the State 
of Washington. The Columbia Basin reclamation area which 
it is proposed to improve and reclaim by a bill favorably re- 
ported in this House, and which it is proposed to pass af this 
session, comprises 2,942 square miles. Arguments for it are 
boiled down in this propaganda that business houses carry to 
the country. It is here stated that this project, which has 
been favorably passed upon by a committee of the House, will 
add 1,883,000 acres to the cultivated farming area of America. 
They say it will add more than $600,000,000 to the taxable 
wealth of the Nation. It is figured and pointed out by my 
correspondent, an irrigated landowner in the State of Wash- 
ington, that if it will add $600,000,000 to the Nation's taxable 
wealth, that means a tax valuation of $300 an acre, or $23,100 
per farm, that the settler in this Columbia Basin will undergo 
when he goes on the land. It is stated that it will annually 
add $180,000,000 to the consumption of manufactured goods, 
and my correspondent says that that means $7,347 for each 
family; goods that these settlers are going to buy from the 
Hast. Then they say it will yield $200,000,000 of farm products: 
that is, $106 an acre, or $8,162 per family, as the farmer figures 
it; that it will support 24,500 families on irrigated land. 
Promises that glitter and lure, but do not stand up under 
analysis. 

I have two letters here from the State of Washington from 
those who are experienced in irrigated lands in the State of 
Washington. They remind me of what is now the fact that 
land now irrigated on Federal projects in the State of Wash- 
ington are not making full payments of their construction and 
operation costs, notwithstanding their costs are not nearly what 
they will be on this proposed new Columbia Basin project. 

I am not going into details, but I may ask consent to put in 
something from these letters in connection with my remarks. 
First is this one “from Old Timer”: 

SEATTLE, Wask., March 29, 1928. 
Representative Cramton, of Michigan, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Under date of March 19 you are quoted as being in favor 
of a more thorough investigation of the Columbia Basin project before 
being approved by Congress. 

I have farmed by irrigation in the Yakima Valley for the past 12 
years, and I do know a little about the actual facts pertaining thereto. 
I have no axe to grind, but I do not want to see a lot of people go 
onto the place, invest their life savings, and walk off the place broken 
financially in spirit and in health. That is my sole object in writing 
you and with you advising caution. 

I have the occasion to see a new Washington hotel (Seattle) letter- 
head, and on the back thereof the wonderful paper profit in the pro- 
posed Columbia Basin project for the 24,500 families it will support, 
they say. Am inclosing the same herewith. 
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To use their figures, putting 24,500 families on the 1,883,000 acres 
will give each family 77 acres. This acreage will produce $106 crops 
per acre, or $8,162 per family farm, and of which amount he is going 
to buy annually $7,347 per farm for eastern manufactured goods. 
This will leave this family $815 to meet the following: 

I will assume he gets the 77 acres for nothing, but it is estimated 
it will cost $159 per acre to put the water on the high corner of his 
farm, so he has a bill of $12,243 for water from Uncle Sam or Mr. 
Work to start with for construction alone, and if Uncle only asks 
him 5 per cent interest thereon he will owe Uncle $612 per year (we 
will forget the installments that Uncle, through Mr. Work, will ask 
he pay yearly, because they will not trust that settler very long. 
He has got to pay or move off, as his farm, without water, will go 
to the dogs so soon; he will not stick long). He will pay every year 
as long as he farms the 77 acres some $3 at least for the water he 
uses and keeping up the Government ditches and canals, or a total 
per year for the farm of $230. Now, this farmer starts to get his 
farm in shape, level it, build flumes, his house, barn, sheds. Now, 
when he gets to this point his land is taxable at $300 per acre, or 
$23,100, for the farm. The county treasurer will not trust this settler 
very long either. 

Now, these Columbia Basin boosters will not guarantee him $106 
per acre, and try as he will he has not been able to do it in the past 
10 years on the average, by far. ThatI know. Now, Mr. Hervey Linley 
and his fellow constituents say the crops they will raise there will 
not compete with those raised on other irrigated lands now already 
developed. Confidential like, I would like to know just what they 
expect to raise there? That is weak and cheap talk, as they will not 
invent any new crops. The cold facts are, and I know that section 
for some thirty-odd years, there may be a lot of crops they will not be 
able to raise at all, and all on account of the climatic conditions. 
That has to be tried out first, and will be expensive to the first several 
crops of settlers who go on it. I will tell the gentlemen boosters— 
and including Senators Jones and Diu— that as sure as God makes 
little apples the first three lots of settlers that go onto the project 
with a reasonable amount of money will walk off of the 77 acres worse 
than broke, and take the merchants and banks thereon with them, 
in the first 10 years. These same 24,500 settlers can now go on 
already developed irrigated lands for less money, and at that they 
will be kept darned busy doing better than playing even. Let Congress 
go slow, and go easy. 

Merely, 
An OLD TIMER. 


Also the following: 

GRANDVIEW, WASH., March 27, 1928. 
Representative Cnaxrox, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sin: We note in Spokane Spokesman-Review that you are op- 
posed to passage of Columbia Basin project bill without a thorough 
investigation. This agrees with views of most people who are familiar 
with the lands of the Columbia Basin. 

We are under the Yakima project with a construction charge of $52 
per acre as against $158 estimated under the Columbia River Basin, and 
the probabilities are that the charges will amount to a great deal more; 
at least, that is the history of other projects. The Yakima district has 
always ranked first as a successful United States irrigated district; 
lately we have dropped to second place, yet a great deal of first-class 
land is being sold for taxes and water. Fifty per cent of the farmers 
here were unable to pay their water charges last year according to the 
records. x 

The Columbia Basin project is pork-barrel politics pure and simple. 
The $298,000,000 is what Spokane, Portland, Seattle, and Tacoma are 
after, Any settlers under the project will be so handicapped with 
charges that they never can pay out. You will understand that after 
water is put on the land in a very few years drainage must be pro- 
vided to take the excess water off, otherwise the land will alkali and 
become worthless, and these drainage projects mean an average cost of 
about $25 per acre, making the land too high priced for farming. 

We would suggest that if you haven't already done so, that you have 
a talk with Commissioner Mead, of the Reclamation Department. We 
understand that at one time he made a booster talk at Spokane in 
regard to the matter and has been sorry ever since. 

Thanking you for your interest in the matter, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
D. W. BRACKETT, 


My immediate purpose in rising now is to give you a little 
idea of the magnitude of this Columbia Basin project, which 
the boosters say “is as important as adding another State to 
the Union.” It has been favorably reported to this House and 
is, I understand, also favorably reported to the Senate. 

Now, how is it expected to pass that bill through Congress? 
Standing by itself it has no chance whatever of passing at this 
session of Congress, but it is alleged by its friends and by its 
propagandists that they have been able to work out a deal 
which assures its passage. 
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No other city is quite as much interested in this project as 
Spekane. The center of the organization and the activity for 
this great project is in Spokane. The leading newspaper of 
Spckane—the Spokesman-Review—might well be thought to 
speak for this project, and under date of March 24 I find this 
article in the Spokesman-Review, bearing the heading: 


Cinch passage for basin bill.—Senate leaders say it is sure to win 
this session—in big combine. 


From the article itself, marked “Special to the Spokesman- 
Review,” under date of March 24, I read this: 


That the Columbia Basin bill will pass this session before adjourn- 
ment is now conceded by Senate leaders, particularly those opposed 
to it. The bill will not pass alone but as part of a general program, 
which includes the Boulder Canyon Dam bill, Mississippi flood con- 
trol, farm relief, and a tariff rider on the tax reduction bill. 

According to information obtainable from Senate leaders, a com- 
bination has been perfected that is in control of the Senate, and this 
combination has more than enough votes to put through the several 
bills in which its Members are interested. 


This great glorified pork-barrel combination— 


The lenders admit that personally they are arrayed against most, if 
not all, the bills included in the combination, but they are equally 
frank to confess their inability to block the passage of these bills. 

The order in which they are to be taken up has not been decided, but 
Mississippi flood control probably will be given first place— 


And that was an accurate prediction 


having been first reported from committee, and the Columbia Basin 
bill may follow immediately after the Boulder Canyon Dam, which 
now is expected to follow behind flood control. The Columbia Basin 
bill has less national support than the other bills in the program, 
being more confined in its scope. Thus advocates of this measure 
have been pressed by necessity into joining forces with Senators inter- 
ested in other legislation equally important to their communities. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr, Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON (reading) : 

Indications are that the House of Representatives will hold back 
and wait for the Senate to pass the Columbia Basin bill, but 
Boulder Canyon Dam advocates In the lower branch of Congress are 
tired of waiting on the Senate and yesterday began a drive to bring 
their bill up for action. If they are successful, Representatives HILL 
and SUMMERS, of Washington, will ask the Rules Committee for a 
special rule to bring up the Columbia Basin bill in the House as soon 
as Boulder Canyon Dam is out of the way. 


I have another statement, but the clipping does not give the 
date. It is a local item from the Spokesman-Review at Spo- 
kane, and it quotes a letter: 

“My faith in getting the Columbia Basin authorization bill through 
this session of Congress is firmer every day,” wrote Hervey Lindley, 
of Seattle, president of the Columbia Basin Irrigation League, in a 
letter from Washington. The letter was read at the meeting of the 
local Columbia Basin organization executive committee at the noon 
meeting at the Davenport Hotel in Spokane Thursday. 

Chairman Roy R. Gill, of the executive committee, after reviewing 
other advices from Washington, expressed optimism that the bill will 
go through. 

The Columbia Basin workers in Washington report that the bill 
will almost certainly pass the Senate and bas at least a 50-50 chance 
in the House. 


And then there is a paragraph to raise several thousand dol- 
lars in each of the cities in the State of Washington for the 
promotion of this bill— 

At the same time that affairs at Washington look rosy, the situation 
in this State is clearing up as regards finances. Seattle has accepted a 
quota of $6,000 for 1927. This is $2,000 less than was asked, but 
there is a possibility that the other $2,000 may be paid. Seattle's quota 
for the period from June 1, 1927, to May 31, 1929, is $16,500. 


Liberal financing of the campaign. 

Then here is an illuminating item showing the sort of politi- 
cal by-products which come from movements of this kind which 
will be of interest, probably, to my colleague from that State: 


Mr. Gill, a Republican, drew applause from the Democratic members 
of the Columbia Basin organization when he announced that he would 
support Congressman Sau B. HILL, Democrat, for reelection. Congress- 
man HILL is the only Member of the House from this State that has 
fought hard and consistently for Columbia Basin legislation, Mr. Gill 
said, According to Mr. Lindley, Congressman Hitt. has done much to 
line up the Democratic vote in the House for the bill. 
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So Gill counts little on Doctor Sumarers and the other Re- 
publicans from that section, but feels out there that they have 
the Democratic vote in the House corralled. Whether that 
includes my friend from Texas [Mr. Garner] or not I am not 
advised, but they feel they have the Democratic side corralled 
and seem to be disappointed that the Republiean side has not 
been corralled. Must it be left to the Republicans in the House 
to save the economy tax-reduction program? 

But, aside from that, I have tried to emphasize to the House 
that here is a tremendous program, involving great expendi- 
tures. The flood control bill has come through without regard to 
proper financial considerations which should actuate the Gov- 
ernment. It faces the danger of a veto at the other end of 
the Avenue if the House passes it in the shape the Senate 
did. Then comes Boulder Canyon, another tremendous ex- 
penditure. I do not know whether they are going to try to 
jam that through under the same combination of strength as 
is here suggested or whether it is the expectation to pass a 
bill which is in harmony with the financial program of the 
administration. 

And then this bill: Fifty years from now will be somewhat 
too early to build that Columbia Basin project with $300,000,000 
out of the Federal Treasury—not out of the reclamation fund, 
as has been heretofore the case, but out of the Treasury—and 
then loan it out to the settlers through the construction of 
that project and have again the same experience we have had 
on similar projects where the Government has been the abso- 
lute insurer of success. When a private irrigation district is 
built, the money is borrowed from banks. 

A firm of engineers is employed, and that firm of engineers 
can not always forecast the difficulties to be encountered. 
They give their best judgment, and the project has to pay the 
bill. If, when they build the project, they find there are some 
difficulties encountered that were not anticipated, the project 
has to pay the bill. But when the Government donates its 
engineering services, lends the money for 40 years without 
interest, it has been held as an insurer in the past, and what- 
ever difficulties the engineers encounter that were not fore- 
seen, the Government must pay the bill and not the project. 

So with this kind of history back of us we are asked to take 
$300,000,000 out of the Treasury and put it into this tremendous, 
vast expansion of our agricultural acreage, and I insist that 
unless there does come such a combination as is here alleged, 
such a combination of various great interests each of which 
represents some section of the country, each of which has a 
great popular appeal in that section of the country, without u 
combination of such great agtivities this bill can not pass, and 
the other bills would be held down to a common-sense basis. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I wanted to yield back the remainder of my 
time, but I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. In connection with the gentleman's 
speech, would the gentleman give us an idea of how much of the 
money that has been advanced by the Government to these 
reclamation projects has been repaid. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I could not give that offhand. There has 
been, as I recall, about $145,000,000 expended, and very recently 
we passed a bill to wipe off the slate $28,000,000 of that ex- 
penditure, and a good deal of it on such grounds as I have 
indicated. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Could the gentleman give us any indica- 
tion of how many of these projects have been a success from 
the farmer's standpoint? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Many of the projects. I am willing to say ` 
that, in my judgment, most of the projects have been success- 
ful; that is to say, if these settlers had borrowed the money 
from private sources and had fully expected to pay it back, 
as they would expect to pay it back if borrowed from private 
sources, they would have paid it back and they would be 
making a splendid showing; but having borrowed it from the 
Government, there have been campaigns year after year to have 
payment postponed, and then wait. It has even been the case 
that bankers in communities where these projects are located 
have gone about among the settlers and have asked them to pay 
their other obligations and not pay the Government. It has 
even been the case that some settlers who desired to pay have 
been urged by their neighbors not to pay because it would be 
establishing a bad precedent. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. My question related only to those 
projects financed by the Government. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am speaking entirely of those projects. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman from Michigan yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. May I suggest to the gentleman, if he 
will allow us a little more irrigation here in the-East, we will 
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show the gentleman how to raise some revenue to pay for this 
irrigation in the West. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I may suggest to my friend from Maryland, 
the leader of the wet bloc of the House, that he get his bill for 
the destruction of the Volstead Act, join this combination and 
bring in Maryland and New York City, which constitute about 
all the votes he has, put them into the combination, and maybe 
the gentleman can get his bill through; but that is the only 
way he has any chance of getting his bill through this Congress. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. LINTHICUM (continuing). We already have plenty of 
water. We are not looking for water; we are looking for other 
irrigation. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Michigan has given you his idea of the proposed develop- 
ment of various projects, including the Columbia Basin project 
in the State of Washington. 

I fully appreciate the fact that the gentleman from Michigan 
has a feeling of hostility toward the general policy of reclama- 
tion. The reclamation act of 1902, under which there has been 
Government development of arid lands in the West, was not 
placed upon the statute books at the instance of the Members 
of Congress from the East and the Middle West. It was placed 
there by the militant work and the unanswerable argument of 
patriotic men of the great West. 

The policy of reclamation is a success. The only remaining 
great West and the only remaining surplus of agricultural land 
in this country are the arid lands of the Western States. The 
richest lands in America, lacking only the application of water 
to make them produce abundantly, have been kept there, no 
doubt, under some divine provision as a residuum awaiting 
the necessity for their development to constitute homes, rural 
life, and economic development for the States in which they are 
located as well as for the entire Nation. 

I listened with some degree of interest to the newspaper 
article which the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CANTON] 
read from the Spokesman-Review, published in Spokane, Wash. 
I have seen similar articles sent out from Washington and 
published in some other parts of the western country. It is a 
deliberate attempt on the part of some correspondent to dis- 
credit these great enterprises which the West is endeavoring 
to develop. One such letter was sent to a paper in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, the purpose of which obviously was to discredit the 
work of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of this 
House and to make the country believe that the body of men on 
that committee were engaged in a log-rolling activity. I can 
say absolutely that I have been closely connected with the 
progress of this proposed legislation for the Columbia Basin, and 
there is not now and there never has been any arrangement or 
any effort to make an arrangement by which “you help me 
with this and I will help you with that”; not one single inti- 
mation of that character has even been suggested. 

Of course, the Senate of the United States needs no defense 
from me, but I know the character of statements sent out 
from this city to other papers with reference to the Committee 
on Irrigation, and I do not hesitate to say that in my judgment 
that article was made up of untruths from start to finish. 

I have a higher regard for the Members of the Senate of the 
United States than to believe that they would engage in any 
such enterprise. I know the two Senators from my State, the 
Senators most interested in the Columbia Basin, and I resent 
the slander that is intimated in this article that either one of 
these men would stoop to the scheme or device that is charged. 

Why should we not have a development in the West? We are 
a part of the United States. If it were not for the subsidies 
of the Government to industries of the Bast, the owners who 
are to-day capitalists would be crawling on their bellies asking 
for bread. The whole country pays the bill. We are not com- 
plaining. You say you must have home markets in this country 
for agriculture, and in order to do that you must develop the 
industries of the country. I subscribe to that doctrine, but I 
want to say to you that the same rule works both ways. Is 
not the best market for industries in this country the home 
market? What are you going to do with the manufactured 
products if you do not have some one to sell them to? So, we 
are entitled to consideration, but when we come here and ask 
for legislation we see the representatives of the great body of 
enterprises that has grown fat on the bounty of this Govern- 
ment through favorable legislation coming here and saying, 
“This is not for you; this is not your Government; you are 
entitled to nothing.” 
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Why, they stand up and talk glibly of equality of opportunity, 
and at the same time sit up on a pedestal of economic advan- 
tage looking over the great masses of the people. We are 
simply saying that we should be given an opportunuity to de- 
velop as you have developed. We are not envying you your 
success, but we want to share in it. We can do that through 
development, and this Columbia Basin project is one of the 
greatest enterprises this Nation has eyer had presented to it for 
development. 

Notwithstanding hostile criticism by gentlemen from the Mid- 
dle West, I say that we are entitled to it, and the benefits will 
not accrue to us only but you will receive them also. 

You know it makes me sick to see a man keep the dime so 
close to his eye that he can not see an accumulation of dollars 
in front. This is a great enterprise; it would increase the 
markets, and social problems are involved in it as well as 
material problems, but we will confine it to the material phase, 
Why not develop the markets in this country for the industries 
we have as well as say to our farming class of people, Develop 
industries that you may have markets”? 

I want to resent again the slanderous statement in the article 
read by the gentleman from Michigan and say to you that I 
will leave it to any Member of this House if I have ever ap- 
proached him with the proposition of helping me roll this thing 
over as logs are rolled in the back country? Have I appealed 
to any one of you except upon the merits of the plan, which I 
have a right to do, and beyond which I have no right to go, and 
have not done so. Neither has any other Member from the State 
of Washington in this House. We stand here on the merits of 
the bill. We are going to ask for a rule and ask the House to 
vote for a rule for its consideration. The time is ripe for its 
development. 

Now, I want to tell you something about it. The gentleman 
from Michigan seems to think that if this bill is passed this 
great area including the Columbia Basin project would spring 
into full production to-morrow, that it would come into competi- 
tion with the agricultural markets that now exist and would 
have a depressing effect upon them. He says 50 years from 
now would be soon enough to talk about this development. 
Certainly the gentleman can not mean that. What will be the 
demand for foodstuff 50 years from now, increasing as the pop- 
ulation is at the rate of 2,000,000 people a year, counting nothing 
for the accelerated increase as the population grows larger—50 
years from now we will have 220,000,000 people in this country. 
The farming land now in cultivation can not feed that many 
people. 

This great Columbia Basin project will require years for its 
development. It will not require any great outlay of money 
from the Treasury for from three to five years at the least, 
probably not over $250,000. Is the financial program of the 
President such as not to be able to expend that paltry sum 
within that length of time? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I notice on the business letterhead of the 
propaganda that there is broadcast the estimate that from the 
beginning of construction to the time of water it would take 
about eight years, and that, of course, as the gentleman knows, 
would mean a substantial expenditure in the yery near future. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. The question of construction will 
be postponed necessarily for a period of from three to five 
years, because there are certain preliminaries that must be 
gotten out of the way before construction work can begin. In 
the first place, we must make an agreement or compact with 
the States of Idaho, Montana, and Oregon as to the allocation 
of the waters of the Columbia River and its tributaries. There 
must be some preliminary surveys in determining the details 
of the construction of this work. The magnitude of the project 
is such that you can not possibly enter upon its construction for 
a period of some three to five years, and that is the estimate of 
those who are familiar with it from an engineering standpoint. 
I am not responsible for propaganda that goes out over this 
country. I know that the propaganda referred to by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] does not come from the 
Columbia Basin Irrigation League. I appreciate the fact that 
the people to whom the gentleman refers are deeply interested 
in this project, and that they are trying to put forth the most en- 
couraging aspect possible with reference to it; but those of us 
who are close to the project and who have studied it, who are 
working for it and know it, are not harboring the idea that any 
such rapid construction can be had upon it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think I heard the gentleman say that it 


would take 25 years before they can begin the work. If that is 
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So, why could not we take 20 years in which to study it before 
we decide upon it? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. The gentleman misunderstood 
me; I did not say that. I said it would take from three to five 
years to begin construction work, but in the meantime there is 
work sufficient to engage the attention of the Government and 
the Government officials in getting ready for that construction 
work. That is the statement I made. 

Mr. CLARKE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE. Why does the gentleman think that now is 
the opportune time for going ahead with enlarging the farming 
area, when we already have before the House, or will have 
shortly, for consideration bills for taking care of the surplus 
of our farm commodities? What is the gentleman's answer to 
the general proposition of “hurry up” for the Columbia Basin 
project? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. I shall be glad to answer that. 
In the first place, in order that you may get our viewpoint, I 
shail give you some conception of the length of time it will 
require to develop this project. 

It will take from three to five years to begin construction, to 
be ready to begin construction. A canal 134 miles long must be 
built, 34 miles of which are tunnels and about 60 miles of 
which are concrete-lined canals, 47 feet wide at the bottom and 
$5 feet wide at the surface of the water and 27 ½ feet deep, 
and that will require from 8 to 10 years to construct. Included 
in that, of course, will be the building of a dam, which will be 
a very small part, comparatively, of the construction work. 
There would be, we will say, 11 years before we could get the 
water to the nearest edge of the land. Then bringing this 
project in in units of, say, 400,000 acres per unit, lateral canals 
would have to be constructed for the delivery of water to these 
units, and that would require, with the construction of the 
canals and the settlement of the projects, at least another five 
years. Then that land after it is put under water and after 
cultivation begins will require some additional years before it 
comes into full production. That will be only one unit. Then, 
after that, will come the development of the second unit, with a 
similar length of time and the expenditure of money required 
for its development and settlement, and then the third and then 
the fourth units, so that it is estimated by economists familiar 
with the project, with the conditions of construction and the 
conditions of climate, that 30 years will have elapsed from the 
time construction is authorized before it comes into full pro- 
duction. In 30 years from now we will have 60,000,000 more 
people in this country and in 15 years from now we will have 
30,000,000 more people in this country than we have at the 
present time. Does the gentleman not realize that the increased 
demand for food supplies and for clothes and for all the neces- 
sities of life will be increased proportionately with the increase 
in population? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I wonder if the gentleman could give us 
some authority for those estimates as to the increase of popula- 
tion. Are they based upon estimates of Government authorities? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Or upon an expectation of materially liber- 
alizing our immigration laws? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. I shall be very glad to give the 
gentleman that information. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not want to divert the gentleman. 
If he will insert it in his remarks, it will be entirely agreeable. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Let me read from a statement 
here. The statement I read from is contained in a report from 
the board of review appointed by the special commission com- 
posed of Doctor Mead and Assistant Secretary Edwards, 

This board of review investigated this project and made its 
report, and this is a part of the report from which I am reading. 
They say: 

The late Henry E. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, basing his esti- 
mate upon statistical information, stated that the population of the 
United States in 1950 would be 150,000,000. Dr. Raymond Pearl, 
specialist in vital statistics at Johns Hopkins University, in an article 
on “ World overcrowding,” estimates a population of about 150,000,000 
in continental United States in 1950. Over the 1920 census, this is an 
increase of nearly 45,900,000. The Census Bureau estimates a popula- 
tion of 120,000,000 in 1930, about 15,000,000 over the population of 
1920. To provide food for the normal increase in our population, not 
counting immigration, the Secretary of Agriculture estimated that it 
would be necessary to bring under cultivation 8,000,000 acres per year, 
or approximately 240,000,000 acres between now and 1950 (Yearbook 
of 1921). „ 


This partly auswers the gentleman's question. 
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Mr, CRAMTON. In view of the mention of the name of Sec- 
retary Wallace, is it not a fact that Secretary Wallace, as well 
as Secretary Jardine, opposes the opening up of even small irri- 
gation projects, to say nothing of 1,800,000 acres? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. I am satisfied that Secretary Jar- 
dine is opposed to it. I have no recollection as to what the atti- 
tude of Secretary Wallace was; but the weight of such oppo- 
sition must be determined by the reasons therefor. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Is it not a fact that a small 
area would be under cultivation in a few years, whereas the 
Columbia River Basin would not be under cultivation for quite 
a number of years? 

Mr. HILL of Washington, Yes; that is true. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The estimate of Secretary Wallace would 
at least be based upon our old immigration law and not based 
upon the present restrictive law. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. In the hearings on this bill Con- 
gressman JOHNSON of Washington, who is the chairman of the 
House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization testified, 
according to my recollection, to this effect, in substance—that the 
increase in population annually under our present immigration 
laws and natural increase of population ran from one and a 
half to two million a year. I think there can be no question 
about the approximate accuracy of that statement. But those 
are matters which can be gotten from the Census Bureau with a 
greater degree of accuracy than I can give them here. We all 
recognize that there is at least a substantial increase in the 
population of this country annually of 2,000,000 persons, and 
as the population increases the natural increase will progres- 
Mva become greater each year. There is no question about 

t. 

In further answer to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CLARKE] I want to finish the reading of the statement that I 
had before me a little while ago. The Census Bureau esti- 
mates the population of 120,000,000 in 1930. I think we can 
very accurately verify that statement, we are so close now to 
1930. To provide for the normal increase of our population, not 
counting immigration, the Secretary of Agriculture estimated 
that it would be necessary to bring under cultivation 8,000,000 
acres per year or approximately 240,000,000 acres between now 
and the year 1950. This was taken from the Yearbook of 
1921, I will read a further statement in this connection: 


Improved land increased less than 5 per cent from 1910 to 1920, as 
compared with 15 to 50 per cent of previous decades, and this 5 per 
cent increase was practically confined to the precariously productive 
semiarid lands of the Great Plains region. The land in the United 
States suitable for agricultural uses without irrigation, drainage, or 
heavy fertilization is nearly all occupied. Consequently one of the 
great questions before the American people is, How to maintain the 
supply of foods and fibers for the increasing population at the high 
level to which we are accustomed. 


Now, in further answer to the gentleman from New York on 
the agricultural situation, let me say this: That the student of 
farm economy recognizes the fact that the trouble with the 
farmer is not so much in the production of surpluses as in the 
lack of marketing facilities. If you will give to the farmers of 
this country the machinery by which they can put a bargaining 
power of 100 per cent behind the sales of their agricultural 
products, you will relieve the agricultural situation in this 
country. It is because they have not the marketing machinery, 
because they have nothing to say as to what they will receive 
for their products, but must pay the price at which the manu- 
facturers sell their commodities to the farmer, a high price 
which enables them to make an excessive profit. The condition 
of agriculture, so far as the farmer is concerned, does not lie 
in the fact that profits are not made in agricultural products, 
but in the fact that the prices are fixed by the commercial dealer 
who controls the marketing agency and makes the profits. It is 
not a question of surplus so much as a question of marketing 
agencies. That is what the agricultural interests need, and 
that is what they ought to have. 

Carrying out further the idea that I am now developing, 
and to justify the assertion that the time is now ripe for the 
adoption of this project, permit me to refer to some other state- 
ments that I have at hand. In the hearings on this bill you 
will find this statement: 


A study of the Department of Agriculture's figures as to land under 
cultivation shows that something like 340,000,000 acres of land is being 
cropped. The Columbia Basin project, with 1,883,000 acres, would 
Increase this a little less than one-half of 1 per cent and add nine- 
tenths of 1 per cent to our productivity, which will have scarcely any 
effect in increasing competition with present-day farmers and will be 
urgently needed 20 years from now, when our population will be at 
least 40,000,000 more than it Is to-day. 
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Now, the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation has rec- 
ommended the passage of this bill, as did a similar committee 
in the other body of Congress. They had the facts before 
them. They knew what they were doing, and certainly they 
are entitled to have accorded to them some decent respect for 
their obligations as Members of this House. With this informa- 
tion before them, familiar as they are with the conditions ob- 
taining in the great West, knowing the problems, knowing the 
resources, knowing the consequences of such great develop- 
ment, they have recommended that this bill pass. 

In that report is a statement in the nature of a statement 
of facts, although, of course, mixed with estimates, which is 
as follows: 


One feature of the investigation which particularly concerned the 
committee was the possible effect the development of this project will 
have upon agricultural production. It was shown that the area of the 
Columbia Basin project is but one-half of 1 per cent of the total lands 
in the United States now under cultivation and its complete develop- 
ment will add a little under 1 per cent to the present agricultural 
production, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 10 
additional minutes. 

Mr. HILL of Washington (reading): 


Estimates of the time that will be required to construct the project 
vary, but the minimum is placed at about 10 years for getting water 
to the land. Another 5 to 10 years will be required to settle the first 
unit of approximately 400,000 acres. Probably 30 years will elapse 
before the entire area could be settled. It is of importance, therefore, 
to note that population of the United States is increasing at the rate 
of 2,000,000 persons per annum, By the time the Columbia Basin 
project becomes a factor in food production many millions of acres in 
new lands will be required to produce necessary. food for this additional 
population, and the Columbia Basin project will be able to furnish but a 
fraction of what is needed. 

To construct the main canal by which water is to be brought to 
the land involves an estimated cost of $120,000,000 and the labor of 
seven or eight thousand men continuously for about 10 years, or an 
average of $12,000,000 a year. Other large expenditures will be re- 
quired during the succeeding 20 years to bring the total acreage of 
the lands of the project into production. The first unit of the project 
enn not be brought into production earlier than about 15 years after 
construction work on the main canal begins, The agricultural mar- 
kets, particularly of the Northwestern States, will be stimulated rather 
than depressed during the period of the construction of the project 
because of the additional demands for farm products arising from 
the presence of the construction force of the magnitude required for 
this work. This increased demand for farm products and manufac- 
tured products as well will have no offset in competitive production 
from the project for a minimum period of about 15 years, and there 
will be no appreciable competitive production therefrom for about 30 
years. At the present rate of increase of population in the United 
States there will be 30,000,000 more people in this country 15 years 
hence than we now have, and at least 60,000,000 more people at the 
end of 30 years. 


I want to refer to a still higher authority. I am going to 
quote to you from a letter the President of the United States 
wrote to the American Mining Congress at Sacramento, Calif., 
in 1924. The letter, in part, is as follows: 


SimiJar possibilities of storage of water and development of power 
(referring to flood control, irrigation, and reclamation) are presented 
to us in the Columbia River, and many projects of less dimensions but 
of great importance to the future of our country Ile scattered over 
the entire intermountain region. Some minor criticlsm has been made 
as to the policy of our unremitting development of these projects by 
those who have thought we were already overproducing in agricultural 
products. They feel that these projects should be stayed until agri- 
cultural production has readjusted itself. These criticisms lie in the 
lack of understanding that these projects may take many years for 
development; that they furnish but a small portion of the total 
increased food supply required even by our increase in population ; 
that the utilization of their supplies lies in the development of the 
West itself. It is my purpose to unremittingly stimulate and encour- 
age the development of these great projects by every authority of the 
Federal Government. 


I want to say to you in this connection, and without any 
purpose of criticism, that the greatest obstacle to progress in 
the development of this country and of its resources is the lack 
of understanding, is the lack of information, and a short- 
sighted economic viewpoint. Of course, the development of 
this great project in the West will add just that much more to 
the markets for the industrial production of the Hast. We will 
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buy more of the gentleman’s automobiles. We are buying as 
many as we can pay for now. If you will permit us to develop 
economically and increase our purchasing capacity one of the 
things we will buy more of than we are now buying will no 
doubt be automobiles. We will buy more of all manufactured 
products. The people now buy to the limit of their capacity, 
and I want to say to you that if you deny to people the right 
to develop and if you deny to them the right of economie 
advantage you are denying them the right of progress. [Ap- 
plause.] What can a man do in this age of enlightenment and 
under our standards of civilization if he has no opportunity to 
get a reasonable return upon his activities? Why deny us, then, 
that opportunity? We have stood by the East and the Middle 
West, and we haye helped you to put legislation through the 
Congress that will be of beneficial interest to you. We have 
stood the increased cost of manufactured products that the 
manufacturing industries of this country might flourish, on the 
theory that it is better to have home markets, even if we have 
to pay a little more for the goods we buy from them, than to 
have to come into world competition in the free-trade markets 
of the world. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not want to divert the gentleman, but. 
if the gentleman will permit, let me say that the platform of 
3 gentleman’s party is not especially active in promoting that 

octrine. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. The gentleman is making this 
statement on his own responsibility. But I want to say to 
the gentleman from Michigan that the Democratic Party, with 
which I am affiliated, has never in the history of this country 
stood for free trade, never. [Applause.] There have been 
differences of opinion as to whether the tariff rates are not 
too high, but never has my party stood for free trade. Why, 
40 years before the Republican Party was born the Democratic 
Party instituted a policy of protection. It is not the policy of 
any particular political party. I stand for the development of 
my country, all parts of it, and especially the part which I 
have the honor to represent, 

Adverting further to the question of whether or not this pro- 
posed development is timely, if I had the time I would like to 
read from the report of the reviewing board, composed of such 
eminent men and economists, both engineers and economists, 
familiar with the economic and agricultural problems in this 
country, as are typified by Louis C. Hill, who had charge of the 
construction of the Salt River project, who had charge of the 
construction of the Laguna Dam on the Colorado River, a mau 
of recognized authority, and about whom, and others associated 
with him, Commissioner Mead had this to say: 


This board of review was selected to include men who were not only 
eminent as construction engineers but who were also familiar with the 
economic and agricultural aspects of reclamation. 


The board of review consisted of the following eminent men, 
eminent as engineers and as irrigation economists: Louis C. 
Hill, of California; Charles H. Locher, of Maryland; Richard 
R. Lyman, of Utah; Arthur J. Turner, O. L. Waller, and Joseph 
Jacobs, of Washington. 

This board, as a result of its investigation of this great 
Columbia Basin project, said in part as follows, in response 
to the question that they propounded to themselves—shall we 
develop our irrigable land? 

In making a study of the advisability of putting so many acres of 
new land under cultivation, there must be kept in mind the fact that 
the last part of the great West has passed into history and that future 
tillable soil must come from irrigating our arid lands 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has again expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. HILL of Washington (reading): 

And the future tillable soil must come from irrigating our arid lands, 
draining our swamps, or clearing our logged-off areas. The world's 
population is constantly increasing while the limit of the tillable area 
has been nearly reached. 

In the rural districts of the United States the yearly increase of 
population is about 600,000. 


This report was made in 1925. 


These young people know farming and farming ought to be made 
prefitable enough to induce them to remain on the farm. It will require 
approximately 100,000 new farms each year to satisfy such a need. 
The demand for agricultural lands is to be so great and available lands 
that offer a reasenable chance for agricultural success so searee that 
rapid settlement of the more attractive areas may be definitely pre- 
dicted. If the entire twenty or thirty millions of remaining irrigable 


acres in the United States were reclaimed the normal increase in farm 
population requiring annually 100,000 farms would settle such an area 
in half a dozen years if the settlement were thus concentrated. The 
reclamation, therefore, of a large acreage in the Columbia Basin will 
not overstock the market. 

President Coolidge in his letter to the farmers’ conference November 
17, 1924, points out that we are already importers of foodstuffs which 
we ourselves should raise. Much is heard concerning the surplus of 
foods being responsible for the low prices received by the producer. 
The trouble is not that we as a nation are raising too much, but that 
producers of foodstuffs have no satisfactory selling organization. 


I say the man who wrote this report has a real grasp of 
farm economics. 


Existing conditions compel farmers to accept prices offered while the 
speculator secures the handsome difference between what the producer 
gets and what a consumer pays. 


Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. I yield to the gentleman with 
pleasure. 

Mr. MILLER. Can the gentleman give the House any general 
idea of the character of crops that would be produced on this 
great project? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. The crops that this project will 
produce comprise practically all the crops that can be produced 
in the North Temperate Zone except cotton and perhaps tobacco 
and some other crops of that character. I am not sure but that 
we might produce tobacco. 

Mr. MILLER. If the gentleman will permit a further ques- 
tion, it would not be exclusively a wheat-producing area, but 
would produce fruit and other products? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. It would be diversified farming. 
There would be stock raising and the production of the various 
food crops both for man and livestock. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield, the cost of it, 
$150 to $200 an acre for the water rights, would be far above 
what would be feasible to use for wheat production. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. I doubt myself whether it would 
be feasible to use all of it for wheat. It would not be used 
exclusively for wheat, but there would be diversified farming. 

However, I want to state that on the arid lands in my State, 
if you will supply an abundance of water, we can stand a high 
cost of construction. It is not so much a question of the amount 
in dollars and cents that it costs to construct a project as it is 
that when it is constructed we have sufficient water. As we 
all know, water is the first and the primary essential in the 
suecessful development of an irrigation project. We have an 
abundance of water in this case from two distinct sources. We 
hive the Columbia River to draw from and we have the great 
Pend Oreille, which is known as the Clarks Fork of the Columbia 
River. There is no question about the supply of water. If one 
source is not available the other source is available. No other 
project in the world has such an advantage as the Columbia 
Basin project so far as sources of water are concerned. You 
can not shut us off from a water supply, and when we get a 
sufficient water supply we can pay any reasonable cost of 
construction. 

There is no question about the feasibility of this project: 
there is no question about the timeliness of it, and there is no 
question but that we are putting it up to you squarely and 
fairly on its merits. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has again expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one 
minute more. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Criticism has been made as to this land com- 
ing in too early. Now, that entire matter rests with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, in the first place, with the Budget Bu- 
reau, in the second place, and then with the House Committee 
on Appropriations and the House itself as to how much money 
shall be appropriated each year. The Secretary of the Interior, 
the Budget Bureau, the House Committee on Appropriations 
hold the brakes on this matter. This land can not be brought 
into production or into cultivation improvidently or too hur- 
riedly without the consent of Congress. We hold the brakes 
each year; is not that true? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. That is absolutely true. 

Bee CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield in that connec- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. What happens, however, is this. As soon 
as Congress approves the project settlers rush in there and 
take up the land. They are not told that it is going to be 25 
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years before they get water. Then, if there is a delay, we get 
the kind of letters I have been getting recently from settlers 
in the State of Oregon that they have had vain hopes for many 
years. : 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; the minute the project is authorized, any 
public land therein is withdrawn from entry and it is not open 
to entry. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ton has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Evans]. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, the subject on which I propose to address you 
for a few minutes is a most depressing one and particularly so 
with me, because it concerns so many people well known to 
me, and among whom were scores of close, personal friends of 
many years standing. The unspeakable disaster that visited 
the little Santa Clara River Valley in Los Angeles and Ventura 
Counties on the night of the 12th of March, when the St. 
Francis Dam collapsed, from which more than 400 lives were 
snuffed out and millions of dollars of property damage resulted, 
is of such deep and general concern to the people of all parts 
of our country, I feel that it will not be out of place for me 
to offer the Congress a brief statement of the facts and con- 
ditions under which this appalling catastrophe occurred. Many 
Members of this body, out of that sort of human interest in 
the well-being of others, so characteristic among American 
people, have made inquiry as to this disaster. and my purpose 
is to mention only a few of the major features of this trag 
at this t'me. 

The St. Francis Dam was located in the San Francisquito 
Canyon, about 45 miles northeast of the city of Los Angeles 
in Los Angeles County, and in the congressional district that I 
have the honor to represent. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. 
yield? 

Mr. EVANS of California. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. 
this dam? 

Mr. EVANS of California. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. 
supply for the city? 

Mr. EVANS of California. 
supply of the city. 

It was one of the 9 or 10 dams built by the city of Los 
Angeles for the storage of water along the great Los Angeles 
aqueduct, which leads from a point in Inyo County a distance 
of 234 miles to the city of Los Angeles. The building of this 
aqueduct was begun in 1903 and completed in 1913 at an origi- 
nal cost of about $24,000,000. In order to utilize the full 
carrying capacity of the aqueduct, which is approximately 
20,000 miners’ inches, it was necessary to build these storage 
reservoirs along its course, so that at certain seasons of the 
year, when all the flow was not needed, the water could be 
stored and held for use in drier seasons, when the draft on the 
supply was much larger. This dam was 650 feet long and 205 
feet high from the lowest point in the canyon and had a storage 
capacity of 38,000 acre-feet of water. Every member of the 
committee doubtless knows that an acre-foot of water is simply 
an acre of ground covered with water 1 foot deep; or, to express 
it another way, the capacity of this dam was about 12,000,- 
000,000 gallons. The dam was located far up in the canyon, 
at an elevation above sea level of about 1.630 feet and a dis- 
tance of about 52 miles from where the Little Santa Clara 
River empties into the ocean at Oxnard. The first 10 or 12 
miles below the dam the canyon is very narrow and precipitous. 
As it approaches the ocean the canyon opens ont into a beau- 
tiful, sloping valley, along which there were many beautifully 
laid out and highly improved farms, orchards of citrous and 
deciduous fruits of all kinds, many splendid homes, and four 
or five small cities of varying sizes. The lower or west end of 
the valley is in Ventura County and in the congressional dis- 
trict represented by the Hon. A. M. Fres. From the informa- 
tion so far obtainable it is probable that more people lost their 
lives in Ventura County in this disaster than in Los Angeles 
County, by reason of the fact that the lower portion of the 
valley is more densely populated and more highly improved 
than the eastern or upper portion. Some confusion has resulted 
in the minds of a great many people who gained the impression 
that this dam disaster occurred in the well-known and far- 
famed Santa Clara Valley of central California. This confu- 
sion should be removed, and it is proper to say here that the 
Little Santa Clara Valley in which this dam was located is 
some 300 miles south of the Santa Clara Valley of central 
California, of which the city of San Jose is the metropolis. 


The time of the gentleman from Washing- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Les. 
How far from Los Angeles was 


Some 40 miles. 
And that was a part of the water 


The water was a part of the 
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The two valleys have no connection in any way except in the 
similarity of their names. 

To draw an adequate description of this tragedy in all its 

s, With all its human sufferings, its toll of life, and other 
deplorable consequences, would be difficult for anyone and I 
must say impossible for me. At the hour of midnight, when 
these happy and contented people were at their homes and 
asleep in their beds, resting from the arduous duties of farm 
life and other callings, with no reason for apprehension of 
danger from any source and without any warning whatever of 
danger, this horrible and onrushing torrent of death and de- 
struction came and swept them by the hundreds into eternity. 
The wholesale destruction of innocent and defenseless human 
beings, a great majority of whom were helpless women and 
little children, as in this case, is of such horrible and indescrib- 
able moment that it is impossible to contemplate. 

I have said that this disaster concerns me personally, and 1 
trust I may be forgiven if I speak for a moment in a sort of 
intimate fashion concerning it. I have visited this little valley 
dozens of times during the past few years and have been the 
guest in many of the homes destroyed, some of which stand out 
prominently in my mind as I read of their destruction. For 
example, I remember only a short time ago of being in the 
home of a well-to-do and well-known Spanish family, located 
just a few miles below the dam. This was a typical Spanish 
home of the old type, comfortable residence building surrounded 


by the usual large trees of umbrella, eucalyptus, and pepper. 


species so common in that section, under the shades of which 
were located the barbecue pit, outdoor tables, benches, and so 
forth, where the members of the family spent a great deal of 
their time in wholesome outdoor recreation. Only a short while 
ago I sat under these trees with the members of this happy 
family, the father and the mother, sons and daughters, number- 
ing eight in all, and upon hearing of this catastrophe I was 
naturally curious to know what had happened to this house- 
hold. I have since read the story which recounted the destruc- 
tion of every member, eight in all, together with the complete 
wiping out of the home and its entire surroundings. A visitor 
to this spot the day following the flood found no trace of this 
home. Later the bodies of the eight members of the family 
were all recovered and buried at the same time on a small 
elevation overlooking the ruins and desolation that only two 
days prior thereto marked the spot of the home and surround- 
ings which they had enjoyed. There are others to which the 
same sort of particular reference could be made, and so the 
story goes with equal effect throughout the valley. 

In disasters of this kind the first and most important thought 
in the minds of the people is what has been done and is being 
done in the way of relief of the stricken people of the section 
affected. First and within a few hours, as usual in all cases 
of great suffering of this kind, the Red Cross was on the ground 
and functioning. Offers of assistance came from any sections 
of the country, from various governmental and relief agencies, 
and from the President of the United States. While these 
offers of assistance were graciously received and deeply appre- 
ciated, the announcement was made that the local Red Cross 
and other relief committees on the ground were amply prepared 
to meet every requirement and responsibility. The Governor 
of the State of California, Hon. C. C. Young, was personally on 
the ground within some 10 or 12 hours, assisting in the direc- 
tion of relief work and pledging the power and resources of 
the State to the full discharge of all humanitarian responsi- 
bility. The mayor of the city of Los Angeles and other repre- 
sentatives of the city were equally punctual in their efforts in 
rendering relief duty, and also representatives of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce were present cooperating with 
the other agencies in every way possible. The Los Angeles 
County authorities placed at command of the relief committees 
every available means. Temporary buildings were readily con- 
structed for the treatment and care of the injured and stricken 
people. Physicians, nurses, and other attendants were detailed 
for such service as could be rendered by them. The city council 
of the city of Los Angeles met within a few days after the 
dam gaye away and appropriated a million dollars of ready 
money for immediate relief. This is being expended in first aid 
and also for the rehabilitation of the farm lands along the 
river requiring immediate repair and reconstruction work. In 
this connection it is proper to say that the city of Los Angeles 
has assumed all legal and moral responsibility for the giving 
away of the dam. Conservative estimates place the property 
damage at not less than $5,000,000. It is altogether probable 
that it may double that amount. Regardless, however, of what- 
ever the amount may be, the city of Los Angeles is amply able 
and eager to meet, in so far as possible, every obligation, both 
legal and moral, in this regard. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 


the total damage was from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000? 
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Mr. EVANS of California. The total damage is being esti- 
mated now, and the last report I have is that it will not be less 
than $5,000,000, and possibly twice that amount. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. I thought there was some report that it 
exceeded $100,000,000. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Those were simply speculations 
made immediately following the catastrophe. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I may be repeating, but it is 
the general understanding now, is it not, that the city of Los 
Angeles it going to make good the loss suffered? 

Mr. EVANS of California. It is not only the general under- 
standing, but the city of Los Angeles has already publicly and 
officially, through its government, its mayor, and city council, 
assumed entirely every responsibility, both morally and legally, 
for this disaster; and I know from information that I have 
received from the city of Los Angeles that this relief work is 
now going on, that 2,000 or more men are in the valley now 
cleaning up, and the city of Los Angeles has established a tem- 
porary office in the valley overseeing this work and the expendi- 
ture of this money. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is a most commendable 
spirit that has been manifested by the great city of Los Angeles, 
the like of which I am not able to recall in the history of Amer- 
ica. I think that ought to be sald, to the credit of that great 
city. [Applause.] 

Mr. EVANS of California. Mr, Chairman, at this time I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in my remarks a letter which I 
received this morning from the president of the chamber of 
commerce from the city of Los Angeles, touching the very ques- 
tion raised by the gentleman from Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unan- 
imous consent to insert at this point a letter, just referred to. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


THE Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
April J, 1928, 
Hon. W. E. Evans, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran ConGressMAN Evaxs: The mayor has sent to us your telegram 
of March 27, asking for data showing the ready response by the city, 
county, and State to relief work in the St. Francis Dam disaster, 

Please be advised that immediately following the catastrophe the 
National Red Cross got on the job and cooperated most efficiently in 
handling the emergency relief. Every agency of the State immediatcly 
responded with offers to help, and the governor particularly was very 
kind in sending down Mr. Heron, of the board of control, who coordi- 
nated the efforts of the State departments wherein we found we could 
use them. 

The county of Los Angeles, through its sheriff's department, imme- 
diately took up the task of handling the situation in Los Angcles County 
and covered it in a splendid way, so that we had little to handle from 
that angle, 

The difficulty was to bandle the situation in Ventura County, and 
there again we received the most complete cooperation from their 
officials and from the communities in the valley, particularly from 
Santa Paula, where Mr. C. C. Teague took charge of the Ventura County 
committee and cooperated splendidly. 

Immediately following the disaster the chamber of commerce and the 
city officials arranged a series of conferences, and within a week's time 
$1,000,000 was placed at the disposal of a special rehabilitation com- 
mittee, organized by the city council, with our cooperation, of which 
committee the undersigned is chairman. 

We have organized the work, in cooperation with the Ventura County 
committee, so that the rehabilitation of the valley is proceeding rapidly. 
This work is divided into several groups, such as agricultural rehabilita- 
tion, homes, personal losses, ete., and everything is moving along splen- 
didly. 

Arrangements are now being made by the water bureau to secure the 
necessary funds to complete the rehabilitation work, and there will be no 
slowing up of the effort to get the valley back to normal in the shortest 
possible time. 

I need not say to you that Los Angeles did not hesitate to assume the 
responsibility for the whole difficulty without quibbling over the legali- 
ties of the situation, and this has met an instant response on the part 
of the people in the devastated region. 

I would appreciate it very much if you would make a statement to 
Congress of the spirit of Los Angeles in this matter in accepting the 
fullest responsibility and immediately organizing relief without quibbling. 
I don’t think there has been any case of a similar nature that has 
been handled with a greater degree of satisfaction to those who have 
suffered the damage than has this case. Los Angeles intends to pay in 
full, and we believe that the whole matter will be cleaned up without a 
single lawsuit of any description. 
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I would also like to pay my respects, in the highest terms, to the 
mayor of Los Angeles for the fine stand he took in this matter in urging 
that the city immediately accept its responsibility and for the fine spirit 
shown by the members of the city council in support of the mayor's 
position. 

In a catastrophe such as this it brings out very quickly the stuff that 
men are made of and the attitude of our city officials—the city attorney, 
the city council, and the mayor—merits our sincere praise and appre- 
ciation. 

Thanking you for your interest, I am, 


Very truly yours, Guo. 3: = 
— Eas MAN, 


President Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. EVANS of California. Now that this catastrophe has 
passed, with its toll of life and property, the public is interested 
in knowing its cause and what, if anything, can be gained from 
its disastrous effect. Immediately following the breaking of 
this dam Governor Young, of the State of California, appointed 
a commission to investigate the causes leading to the failure 
of the dam, consisting of six of the most eminent and well- 
known engineers and geologists obtainable, with instructions to 
the commission as follows: 


Not only California but all the Nation has been appalled by the 
dreadful calamity which has befallen the beautiful Little Santa Clara 
River Valley, in Los Angeles and Ventura Counties. This is a matter 
in which there are obviously three parties at interest—the stricken area 
of the two counties, the city of Los Angeles, and the public at large. 
All of these are obviously equally anxious to learn all of the facts con- 
nected with this disaster. 

I accordingly feel that it is a duty of the State to assemble a com- 
mission of eminent engineers and scientists to investigate the causes 
leading to the failure of the St. Francis Dam. 

The prosperity of California is largely tied up with the storage of 
its flood waters. We must have reservoirs in which to store these 
waters if the State is to grow. We can not have reservoirs without 
dams. These dams must be made safe for the people living below them. 
All this is both elemental and fundamental, 

Accordingly, our duty is a double one. We must learn, if it be pos- 
sible, just what caused the failure of the St. Francis Dam; the lesson 
that it teaches must be incorporated into the construction of future 
dams. There must be no repetition of this catastrophe if it is humanly 
possible to prevent it. - 


On the 24th day of March, 1928, after making thorough in- 
vestigation of the dam site and the specifications under which 
the dam was built and the geological conditions of the canyon 
where the dam was located, the commission of investigation 
made its report, which is as follows: 


1. The failure of St. Francis Dam was due to defective foundations, 

2. There is nothing in the failure of the St. Francis Dam to indicate 
that the accepted theory of gravity-dam design is in error or that there 
is any question about the safety of concrete dams designed in accord- 
ance with that theory when built upon even ordinarily sound bedrock. 
On the contrary, the action of the middle section, which remains stand- 
ing even under such adverse conditions, is most convincing evidence of 
the stability of such structures when built upon firm and durable 
bedrock, 

Third. The failure of this dam indicates the desirability of having 
all such structures erected and maintained under the supervision and 
control of State authorities. Water storage, with its necessary con- 
comitant dams and embankments, is peculiarly essential to the develop- 
ment of California resources, and in the great majority of cases failures 
would result in serious loss of life and property. This disaster em- 
phasizes the fact that while the benefits accrue to the builders of such 
projects, the failures bring disaster to others who have no control over 
the design, construction, and maintenance of the works. The police 
power of the State certainly ought to be extended to cover all struc- 
“tures impounding any considerable quantities of water. 

Respectfully submitted. 

A. J. WILEY, 


Chairman, Boise, Idaho, Consulting Engineer. 
Gro. D. LOUDERBACK, 
Berkeley, Calif., Professor of Geology, 
University of California. 
F. L. RANSOME, 
Pasadena, Calif., Professor of Economic Geology, 
California Institute of Technology. 
F. E. BONNER, 

San Francisco, Qalif., District Engineer, United States 
Forest Service, and California Representative Pederal 
Power Commission. 

H. T. Cory, 


Los Angeles, Calif., Consulting Engineer. 
F. H. FOWLER, 
San Francisco, Calif., Consulting Engineer. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of California. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. A number of questions have been asked as 
to the type of dam this was. As the gentleman knows, there 
are three types of masonry dams—the gravity type, the arch 
type, and the hollow type. The gravity type is the type of dam 
containing enough material to hold back the pressure of the 
water. The arch type depends upon a series of arches to hold 
back the pressure of the water. The hollow type is a series 
of buttresses with a concrete face to hold back the pressure of 
the water. The gentleman asked me the other day regarding 
such matters, and I take pleasure in informing him. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Briefly, and in common language, 
the dam failed because it was not built upon a solid foundation. 
There was nothing lacking in the construction or in the material 
used in construction. As evidence of this the governor’s com- 
mission very aptly points to the large section of the center 
part of the dam that was left standing unmoved from its base. 
This particular part of the dam, as the commission points out, 
was on a Solid foundation, and had the entire dam been so 
located the breaking would not have occurred. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of California. Yes, 

Mr. ARENTZ, In conversation with the gentleman the other 
day we were talking about the need of geologists in the investi- 
gation of dam sites. Undoubtedly there was pervious clay on 
top of this superstructure. It was dry, and it was to all intents 
and purposes rock, but as soon as the water hit it, it dissolved. 
There are many types of that kind of rock throughout the 
desert country, and it is simply an instance where the minutest 
i was not figured on in the construction of a great struc- 

re. 

Mr. EVANS of California. I read from the report of the 
commission, as follows: 


There can be no question but that such a dam properly built upon a 
firm and unyielding foundation would be safe and permanent under all 
concelvable conditions, except perhaps faulting and earthquake shocks 
of tremendous violence. Indeed, such a dam may properly be deemed to 
be among the most durable of all man-made structures. Unfortunately 
in this case the foundation under the entire dam left very much to be 
desired. © 

A fact which should be very reassuring as to the stability of a gravity 
dam on reasonably sound bedrock is that although the central section 
still standing must have been exposed to tremendous and sudden stresses 
amounting to shocks, while still subject to practically full-water pressure 
it is undisturbed except from an apparent movement at the top of some 
5.5 inches downstream and 6 inches toward the easterly abutment. 


So the conclusion necessarily forces itself upon us that by this 
disastrous experience the efficacy and durability of a concrete 
dam is proven, and when built on a solid bedrock foundation, 
impervious to the soluble effects of water and anchored at each 
end to the same sort of solid structure, safety is reasonably 
assured. In other words, there is no more indictment coming 
out of this experience against dams as such, or high dams, or 
against concrete gravity structures of this kind, than there was 
against the building of more theaters after the terrible Knicker- 
bocker Theater collapse that occurred in this city several years 
ago, or against using ocean transports after the horrible wreck 
by which the Titanic sank to the bottom of the ocean with its 
cargo of hundreds of human beings. On the contrary, the reli- 
ability of the concrete structure is adequately demonstrated 
when properly located. Beginning with the breaking of the 
Johnstown Dam in 1889, we have had 19 major dam failures in 
this country down to the present time, with an attendant loss of 
life of about 2,800 people and property loss of probably 
$30,000,000. 

As pointed out by Goyernor Young in his instructions to the 
investigating commission appointed by him, the prosperity of 
the great western arid and semiarid sections of our country is 
largely, if not entirely, tied up with the storage of flood waters. 
We must have reseryoirs in which to store these waters if 
these sections of the United States continue to grow and de- 
velop. The development of a number of our Western States 
has been the result of storing and conserving flood waters and 
it may be very properly and consistently said that develop- 
ment along this line has merely begun. Undoubtedly the next 
50 years will bring many more large storage reservoirs of 
far greater capacity than any that have been built up to this 
time, and it is safe to predict and even to expect that the dams 
built following this catastrophe will be the safest dams ever 
built. The lesson taught by this failure will have impressed 
itself deeply on the minds of the people, and every workman 
on construction projects of this kind will feel a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility to do and perform every duty that is placed 
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upon him in the most efficient manner possible. The engineers 
who locate and construct future dams will for many years 
carry in their minds a picture of this dam failure and it is safe 
to assume that greater precaution will prevail in the execution 
of this kind of construction us a result of the lessons learned. 

Now that this terrible disaster has passed, one of the most 
pathetic things left in its wake is Mr. William Mulholland, the 
builder. He was not caught and destroyed along with the 
hundreds of others that fell its victims, but his heart is 
crushed and his life burdened with a load entirely too much 
for him to carry. He is now far into his seventies. I know 
him personally and he is my friend, and I know him to be an 
honest, capable, good man. When he was informed of this 
thing of horror, he remarked that his only regrets were that 
he did not go with the others. Mr. Mulholland sat in my office 
only a few weeks ago here in the Capitol and recounted to me 
and others present during our evening’s visit the history of 
literally dozens of dams, reservoirs, and other works that he 
had constructed or superintended. Up to that time everyone 
of these dams and structures had proven successful. It has 
been said of him, and I think it can undoubtedly be proven, 
that he has built more such works than any living man in 
America to-day. This one has failed. He says that something 
must have been overlooked, and that he takes on himself all 
human responsibility. It is not difficult to understand how 
something could be overlooked by a man who has carried such 
tremendous responsibilities on his shoulders for 50 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. EVANS of California. May I have 10 minutes more? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Up until the collapse of this dam 
a few weeks ago all were highly successful. He conceived the 
project of the gigantic aqueduct that cost the city $34,000,000, 
and is worth several times that amount of money. Without 
the conception and genius over Mr. Mulholland for 50 years 
the city of Los Angeles, now a city of one and a quarter million 
people, would not have been more than half as large as it is 
to-day. So my deepest sympathy goes out to Mr. Mulholland. 
I know he is an able man and a conscientious man. In this case 
something was simply overlooked. The dam had been built 
only a few years. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of California. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Something was probably overlooked without 
anything having been overlooked when it was constructed. 
Every precaution known to science may have been taken. No- 
body was to blame. 

Mr, EVANS of California. That is altogether possible. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am rather inclined to mitigate in large 
measure any possible criticism upon the construction of that 
dam. 

Mr. EVANS of California. I thank the gentleman for that 
statement. I know that is the feeling throughout the country. 
If you were to know Mr. Mulholland as I know him you would 
entertain the same idea, if you knew his great work in that 
country. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I think the gentleman from Illinois is cor- 
rect, and we must recognize the fact that every dam is an 
entity in itself. Each one differs from the other as much as 
the materials that enter into the dam differ, or the size of the 
Jam, or the surface configuration on which the dam is built. 
Mr. Mulholland no doubt used every precaution in the world, 
but some little condition intervened, even though the scientists 
overlooked it. . 

Mr. EVANS of California. So I say my heart goes out to 
him in deepest sympathy, and I am sure that this feeling is 
concurred in by the people of southern California generally. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, if there are no further speak- 
ers, I suggest that the Clerk read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is a good idea. 

Mr. MURPHY. There are no Members who want to talk 
now, although some time has been promised to them, There 
are other things engrossing the attention of a number of Mem- 
berg of Congress to-day, so I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

Mr. MADDEN. When I hear a good suggestion, one that has 
the wisdom in it that was expressed by the gentleman from 
Louisiana, I can not help but concur in it. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I spoke rather hastily, but 
I feel that when you grant time to Members they ought to be 
here to use it, and there is no use in delaying matters. But, 
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as the gentleman from Ohio says, there are some Members who 
expected we would discuss this bill Thursday and Friday, I 
am willing to concur in the motion made by the gentleman from 
Ohio, but I think Members who waut time should be ready to 
proceed Thursday. 

Mr, MADDEN. Is some occult influence at work? 

Mr. MURPHY. I assure the great chairman of this commit- 
tee that I do not feel any inward impulse of any kind at this 
time, but I think, in fairness to the Members who are not here 
this afternoon, the committee should now rise, and I will so 
move. 

Mr. MADDEN. I always defer to the judgment of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio when he rises, as I do to every other gentle- 
man from Ohio when he rises. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the chairman. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. HaWIEXT, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12875) 
making appropriations for the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and for other 
purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 
saat GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman from Ohio 

d? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio the purpose of the committee in rising at this time? 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Texas must have some 
lurking notion about it. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Wel, no. I want to ask the gentle- 
man from Ohio for the benefit of the Rxconb, and especially for 
the benefit of the Members of the House, if he expects this bill 
to take the balance of the week outside of Calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. MURPHY. That is my understanding. I will say to the 
gentleman from Texas it is expected to have debate on this bill 
the rest of the week. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not so sure about that. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Do you hope to pass it this week? 

Mr. MURPHY. We hope to pass it this week. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas, But it will take the balance of tha 
week outside of to-morrow? 

Mr. MURPHY. That is the intention. 

Mr. OLD FIELD. Why do you want to quit at 2 o'clock? 

Mr. SANDLIN. The gentleman from Ohio is not to blame 
and I want to be fair about the matter. I had yielded time to 
gentlemen on this side but they are not here to speak. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. One of the ways to meet the situa- 
tion when gentlemen get time and are not here is to read the 
bill and pass it and let them get time on some other bill. 

Mr. MURPHY. I appreciate the judgment of the gentleman 
from Texas, but I also have a responsibility toward the mem- 
bership of the House both on his side of the aisle and on this 
side, and, Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now adjourn, 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Will the gentleman withhold that a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes; I withhold it. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I want to say to the gentleman I am very 
much disappointed at the action here to-day, I had hoped we 
would get through with this bill Thursday and then take up 
flood relief, because in my district we have almost as bad a 
flood now as we had a year ago, and this is urgent. 

Mr. MADDEN. We could not stop that now. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I know that; but it may get worse. 

Mr. MADDEN. And I will say to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD] that if it becomes important and neces- 
sary for this bill to be set aside for a day or so in order to 
act on the flood relief bill we will not object to that. 

Mr, OLDFIELD. All right; that is fine. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are trying to accommodate our friends 
everywhere. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Are you not really just using this 
bill as a kind of buffer so as to have it on tap in case necessity 
may require its consideration? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh. no; this is a serious proposition, I will 
say to the gentleman from Texas. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to: accordingly (at 2 o'clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, April 11, 
1928, at 12 o'clock noon, 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, April 11, 1928, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

For the prevention and removal of obstructions and burdens 
upon interstate commerce in cotton by regulating transactions 
on cotton-futures exchanges (H. R. 11017 and other bills re- 
lating to cotton). 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide for the placing of the names of certain individuals 
on the rolls of the War Department, and to authorize the board 
of regents of the Smithsonian Institution to make certain recom- 
mendations (H. R. ). 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 

To regulate interstate commerce by motor vehicles operating 
as common carriers of persons on the public highways (H. R. 
12380). 


COM MITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To provide legal-tender money without interest secured by 
commufty noninterest-bearing 25-year bonds for public im- 
provements, market roads, employment of unemployed, building 
homes for, and financing through community banks organized 
under State laws, its citizens, farmers, merchants, manufac- 
turers, partnerships, corporations, trusts, or trustees, and for 
community needs of the United States (H. R. 12288). 

COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10 a. m.) 
To amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924 (H. R. 10160). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

431. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey, of Elk River, Md. (H. Doe. No. 216); to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
tration. 

432. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Big Timber Creek, N. J. (H. Doc. No. 217); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations. 

433. A communication from the President of the United 

Stutes, transmitting draft of proposed legislation to continue 
available until June 30, 1929, the appropriation of $50,000 for 
the expense of the Federal Oil Conservation Board for the fiscal 
years 1925 and 1926, made in the first deficiency act, approved 
January 20, 1925 (H. Doc. No, 218); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
134. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Department of State for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, amounting to $10,000 (H. Doc. No. 219); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

435. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1928, to remain 
available until expended, for beginning the construction of the 
United States Industrial Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
amounting to $400,000 (H. Doc. No. 220); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 3 

436. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1928, for retiring 
outstanding bonds secured by the Cape Cod Canal, $6,230,000 
(H. Doc. No. 221); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

437. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1928, for carry- 
ing out the provisions of the settlement of war claims act of 
1928, $50,000,000 (H. Doc. No. 222); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

438. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting draft of proposed legislation transferring 
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on July 1, 1928, the care, maintenance, and protection of certain 
buildings now occupied by the War Department, and the dis- 
bursement of funds appropriated therefor, from the Secretary 
of War to the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
of the National Capital (H. Doc. No. 223); to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

439. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations 
under the legislative establishment, United States Senate, for 
the fiscal year 1928, in the sum of $15,500 (H. Doc. No. 224); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

440. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1928, $57,000, 
and for the fiscal year 1929, $242,310; in all, $299,310; also pro- 
posed legislation affecting the use of existing appropriations 
(H. Doc. No, 225); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MURPHY: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 12875. 
A bill making appropriations for the legislative branch of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1187). Re- 
5 8 55 to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

Mr. WHITE of Colorado: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 11852. A bill providing for the confirmation of grant of 
lands formerly the United States barracks at Baton Rouge, La., 
to the board of supervisors of the Louisiana State University 
and Agricultural and Mechanical College; with amendment 
(Rept. No 1190). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 12000. 
A bill to extend the period of restrictions on lands of certain 
members of the Five Civilized Tribes, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1193). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HALE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 1957. A bill 
for the relief of Wendell M. Saunders; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1188). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 1848. An 
act for the relief of Frank Dixon; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1189). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WHITE of Colorado: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 9568. A bill to authorize the purchase at private sale of a 
tract of land in Louisiana, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1191). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. WHITE of Colorado: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 12041. A bill granting certain land to the Roman Catholic 
congregation of St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church of the city 
of Baton Rouge, La.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1192). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9792) granting a pension to Clarinda Mason 
Smith ; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11299) to grant accrued pension to Mary L. 
Christman ; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 12875) making appropria- 
tions for the legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes; committed 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 12876) to accord nonquota 
status under the immigration laws to widows of veterans of the 
World War killed in action; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 
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By Mr. GARNER of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12877) authorizing 
the Los Olmos International Bridge Co., its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Rio Grande River at or near Weslaco, Tex.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McSWEBPNEY: A bill (H. R. 12878) to insure ade- 
quate supplies of timber and other forest products for the people 
of the United States, to promote the full use for timber growing 
and other purposes of forest lands in the United States, includ- 
ing farm wood lots and those abandoned areas not suitable for 
agricultural production, and to secure the correlation and the 
most economical conduct of forest research in the Department 
of Agriculture, through research in reforestation, timber grow- 
ing, protection, utilization, forest economics, and related sub- 
jects, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 12879) to repeal section 
1445 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 268) request- 
ing the President to negotiate with the nations with which 
there is no such agreement treaties for the protection of 
American citizens of foreign birth, or parentage, from liability 
to military service in such nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MORIN: Resolution (H. Res. 160) providing for the 
consideration of S. J. Res. 46, to provide for the national 
defense by the creation of a corporation for the operation 
of the Government properties at or near Muscle Shoals, in 
the State of Alabama, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution of the Legis-- 


lature of the State of New York, urging, in the event of the 
Federal Government buying a ship canal across the State of 
New York and the constitution of the State of New York 
being amended in the prescribed manner so as to permit trans- 
fer to the Federal Government of the existing Erie Barge 
Canal as a part of a national waterways route, that the east- 
ern portion of such ship canal be built to follow the historic 
route of the Mohawk River and the Erie Barge Canal to the 
head of tidewater in the Hudson River at Troy, N. X.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severully referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 12880) granting a pension to 
Susanna Hallman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 12881) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary McCoy; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 12882) providing for the 
examination and survey of inland waterway at Thunderbolt, 
Ga., with the view of establishing an anchorage basin or harbor 
for small boats; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12883) providing for the examination and 
survey of the inland waterways and the Altamaha River at 
and near Darien, Ga., with the view of improving the harbor at 
Darien, Ga. ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 12884) for the relief of 
Herman O. Kruschke; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 12885) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joanna J. Reid; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 12886) to provide for pay- 
ment of the amount of war-risk insurance to a beneficiary desig- 
nated by Staff Sergt. Leslie I. Wright, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 12887) granting a pension 
to Catharine E. Whyde; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12888) granting an increase of pension to 
Adelia M. P. Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12889) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Crabbin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12890) granting an increase of pension to 
Sophia A. Lint; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12891) for the relief of James S. Williams; 
to the Committee on Claims. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

6638. By Mr. BROWNE: Resolution adopted by a mass meet- 
ing of citizens of Superior, Wis., opposing the construction of a 
bridge or bridges across the Bay of Superior from some point or 
points in the city of Superior to Minnesota Point; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6639. By Mr. BULWINKLE: Petition of 146 citizens of Hig- 
gins, N. C., urging immediate steps be taken to bring about a 
yote on a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by 
the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6640. By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Petition signed 
by Rey. C. H. Williamson, D. D., pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, of Grove City, and adopted by 1,500 of its members, 
urging the enactment of the Lankford Sunday rest bill (H. R. 
78); to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6641. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of Bartlett-Logan Post, No. 6, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Los Angeles County, Calif., for 
the passage of bill for increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
and widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6642. By Mr. CULLEN: Letter from New York State Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs fayoring passage of Cooper-Hawes 
bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

6643. By Mr. DAVEY: Petition of citizens of Homerville, 
Medina County, Ohio, protesting against naval-expansion pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

6644. Also, petition of citizens of Medina County, oib. favor- 
ing increased pension for Civil War veterans and their widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6645. Also, petition of citizens of Akron, Summit County, 
Ohio, favoring increased pension for Civil War veterans and 
their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6646. Also, petition of citizens of Lorain County, Ohio, favor- 
ing increased pensions for Civil War veterans and their widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6647. Also, petition of citizens of Akron, Summit County, 
Ohio, protesting against the enactment into law of House bill 
78 (Lankford Sunday observance bill); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

6648. Also, petition bearing 19 signatures, protesting against 
the enactment into law of House bill 78 (Lankford Sunday ob- 
servance bill); to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6649. Also, petition of citizens of Wyandot and Lorain Coun- 
ties, Ohio, protesting against the enactment into law of House 
bill 78 (Lankford Sunday observance bill) ; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

6650. By Mr. ELLIOTT: Petition of Sarah M. Larimore et al., 
of Brookville, Ind., requesting legislation in favor of Civil War 
veterans and dependents ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6651. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of Iowa Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, of Des Moines, Iowa, in support of the Capper-Kelly 
fair trade bill (II. R. 11 and S. 1418); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6652. Also, petition of Ellis Owen, of Ponca City, Okla.. in 
opposition to the passage of Senate bill 1752, in regard to 
stamped envelopes; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

6653. Also, petition of residents of Boyd. Okla., in opposition 
to the passage of House bill 78 for compulsory Sunday observ- 
ance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6654. Also, petition of W. H. Bruns, third assistant engineer 
U. S. S. St. Louis, now of New York City, in support of House 
bill 11488, to give the crew of the U. S. S. St. Louis pensionable 
status; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6655. Also, petition of David L. Carter, of Ponca City, Okla., 
in opposition to the passage of Senate bill 1752; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6656. Also, petition of Democratic County Convention of 
Carter Gounty, Okla., in support of House bill 500, Fitzgerald 
retirement bill; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

6657. Also, petition of Post No. 87, American Legion, Pauls 
Valley, Okla., in support of Fitzgerald retirement bill for emer- 
gency Army officers ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

6658. By Mr. HOCH: Petition of Oral Martin and 70 other 
voters of Eureka, Kans., urging that immediate steps be taken 
to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 7 

6659. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of Maj. John W. Mark 
Post No. 142, American Legion, urging the United States Gon- 
gress to report favorably upon the Capper-Johnson bill (H. R. 
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8313) before adjournment of Congress; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

6660. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Petition of Clarissa A. Painter 
and 33 other residents of Newaygo County, Mich., urging pas- 
sage of bill providing increase of pension for Civil War veterans 
and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6661. By Mr. MAJOR of Missouri: Petition of citizens of Cole 
Camp, Mo., protesting against the passage of House bill 78 or 
any other compulsory Sunday bills; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

6662. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, with reference to the project of an 
all-American ship canal across the State of New York, con- 
necting the Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

6663. Also, petition of the Gottfried & Marshall Co., New 
York City, opposing the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6664, Also, petition of the National Fertilizer Association, 
Washington, D. C., opposing the amendment to the Norris 
Muscle Shoals resolution, placing the Government in the fer- 
tilizer business; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6665. Also, petition of the Hollywood Chamber of Commerce, 
Hollywood, Calif., favoring the passage of the Colorado River 
project; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

6666. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Petition of numerous residents 
of Wasta, S. Dak., for passage of legislation providing in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, April II, 1928 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 9, 1928) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had adopted 
a concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 29) accepting the statue 
of Andrew Jackson, by Mrs, Belle Kinney Scholz, with the 
thanks of Congress, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. i 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edwards McKellar Shipstead 
Barkle, Fess McLean Shortridge 
Bayar Fletcher McMaster Simmons 
Bingham Frazier Na Smith 
Black Gerry Mayfield Smoot 
Blaine Glass Metcalf Steck 
Blease Goff Moses Steiwer 
Borah Gooding Neely Stephens 
Bratton Gould Norbeck Swanson 
Brookhart Greene e Thomas 
Broussard Hale die Tydings 
Bruce Harris Overman Tyson 
Capper Harrison Phipps - Vandenberg 
Caraway Hawes Pine N 
Copelaud Hayden Pittman Walsh. Mass. 
zouzens Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Jones Reed, Pa. Warren 
Cutting Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dale Keyes Sackett Watson 
Dill King Schall Wheeler 
Edge La Follette Sheppard 

Mr. McNARY. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 


from California [Mr. Jounson] is absent on account of illness. 
Mr. CARAWAY. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] is necessarily 
detained by reason of illness. I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. FEighty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION 


Mr. DALE. Mr. President, as I was coming into the Chamber 
this morning I was handed a copy of to-day’s New York Times. 
I was a little disturbed by what is stated in the Times as a 
classification of the delegates about to be elected to the Repub- 
lican National Convention. I have not had any time to formu- 
late what I have to say and it may carry more or less weight 
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because of that fact. I do want to say, however, that on the 
subject to which I refer I have never exchanged a word directly 
or indirectly with the President of the United States. 

Under the classification in the New York Times it is stated 
that to the next national convention of the Republican Party 
the State of Vermont will send its delegates instructed, six for 
Calvin Coolidge and five for Herbert Hoover. This would 
mean that Vermont would send a split delegation. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Vermont has never sent a split delegation to a national 
convention. That does not express the character of the people 
of the State of Vermont. From 1856 on Vermont has sent its 
delegation for or against some man. He has sometimes been 
nominated and sometimes he has not been nominated, but Ver- 
mont has been for him or against him. When the people of 
Vermont do anything, they do it that way. It is typical of the 
people of Vermont. They are for or against a man, or for or 
against a policy. 

It is rather interesting in this connection to note that Vermont 
is the only State in the Union that has followed that course 
clear through to the present time. It is the only State in the 
Union that has cast its electoral yote without fail for a Repub- 
lican candidate, and it will do the same in the coming election. 

I do not undertake to say that the delegation in Congress 
from Vermont would assume to dictate what Vermont will do. 
We do not dictate to the people up there. We do not even ask 
to be sent as delegates from Vermont to the national convention. 
But the people of Vermont come in and consult with us once in 
a while when they are here. I have an idea what the people of 
Vermont will do. I know in my own mind what they ought to 
do, what is the reasonable thing for the people of Vermont to 
do, and I express it as my judgment that when Vermont sends 
her delegates to the national convention she will send them as 
one man instructed to vote for her native son for President of 
the United States—Calvin Coolidge. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was just entering the Cham- 
ber when the Senator from Vermont concluded his statement, 
saying that Vermont would send to the national convention a 
solid delegation for Mr. Coolidge. I wonder if Mr. Hoover has 
withdrawn. 


YESTERDAY'S ELECTION IN ILLINOIS 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, at the risk of a breach of the 
proprieties, but certainly with the kindliest intentions, I want to 
congratulate the great State of Illinois and the splendid Senator 
from that State on the election held in IIlinois yesterday. It 
restores one’s confidence in the people’s rule. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania presented a memorial of the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Board of Trade, remonstrating against the 
passage of the bill (S. 3508) to increase the number of mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board, to make the board more 
representative, to provide for the proper control and equitable 
distribution of the credit supply, to establish closer contact 
between the Congress and its agent, the Federal Reserve Board, 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. $ 

Mr. WARREN presented a resolution adopted by the Cheyenne 
(Wyo.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring the passage of legis- 
lation to provide for aided and directed settlement on Federal 
reclamation projects, which was referred to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Mr. BLAINE presented memorials signed by 64 citizens of 
the State of Wisconsin, remonstrating against the passage of 
legislation tending to lessen the restrictions placed upon the 
importation of chilled and dressed meat from Argentina, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. BROOKHART presented a resolution adopted by the 
annual conyention of the Iowa Pharmaceutical Association, 
favoring the passage of the so-called Jones-Stalker bill, relative 
to prohibition enforcement, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the annual con- 
vention of the Iowa Pharmaceutical Association, favoring the 
passage of the bill (S. 1418) to protect trade-mark owners, 
distributors, and the public against injurious and uneconomic 
practices in the distribution of articles of standard quality 
under a distinguishing trade-mark, brand, or name, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the annual con- 
vention of the Iowa Pharmaceutical Association, protesting 
against the passage of the bill (S. 2035) to regulate the dis- 
tribution and sale in interstate commerce of certain toilet ar- 
ticles, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 


Commerce. 
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Mr. PHIPPS presented telegrams and papers in the nature 
of petitions from Russell A, Alger Camp, No. 24, United Spanish 
War Veterans, of Boulder; Victor Oandlin Post, American 
Legion, of Greeley; Robbins-McMullen Post, American Legion, 
of Grand Junction; Stanley Hardman Post, American Legion, 
and Auxiliary, of Trinidad; Ray Lines Post, American Legion, 
of Salida; Harold Dehaan Post, American Legion, of Fort 
Morgan; and the State regent and Daughters of the American 
Revolution of Colorado, of Colorado Springs, all in the State of 
Colorado, praying for the adoption of the proposed naval 
building program, which were referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

He also presented telegrams and papers in the nature of 
memorials from the executive board of the city Young Women’s 
Christian Association, of Fort Collins; the Labor College Dis- 
cussion Club, of Colorado Springs; the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, of Colorado Springs and 
Boulder; First Baptist Church, of Greeley; First Grand Valley 
Church of the Brethren, of Grand Junction; Denver Friends 
Church and the First Congregational Church, of Denver; and 
sundry citizens of Briggsdale, all in the State of Colorado, 
remonstrating against the adoption of the proposed naval build- 
ing program, which were referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

On request of Mr. Pxrpps, the resolutions adopted by Russell 
A. Alger Camp, No. 24, United Spanish War Veterans, of 
Boulder, Colo., together with copy of the reply Mr. Purprs has 
sent to all Colorado citizens interested in the subject, were 
ordered to be printed in the Rxoonb, as follows: 


Resolution 

Whereas various pacifist organizations are engaged in an attempt to 
have the citizens of this community write letters to their Senators and 
Congressmen urging that all efforts be used to defeat the naval appro- 
priation bill now before Congress; and 

Whereas these organizations have prevailed upon various ministers of 
the community to make similar request of the members of their congre- 
gations; and 

Whereas the arguments used by these organizations are based upon 
misrepresentations, both as to the contents of the present bill and as to 
the effects of the passage thereof; and 

Whereas in the opinion of Russell A. Alger Camp, No. 24, United 
Spanish War Veterans, letters obtained by the means being used do not 
represent the true concensus of opinion of this community and are 
signed by many persons without consideration : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by Russell A. Alger Camp, No. 24, United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, That we are heartily in favor of the attempt being made by the 
present naval appropriation bill to place the American Navy upon terms 
of equality with that of any other navy in the world; and be it further 

Resolved, That we are of the opinion that the cause of peace which is 
ardently desired by all will be advanced by strengthening our Navy; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the present naval appropriation bill bas not been 
introduced for the purpose of instituting a so-called “ nayal race“ but 
only to place our Navy on a par with that of Great Britain, not with 
the idea of competing with England for the greatest navy but with the 
end in view that the English-speaking peoples may continue to work in 
harmony for the advancement of world peace; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress and a copy be given to each of the 
local newspapers. 

RUSSELL A. ALGER CAMP, No. 24, 
UNITED SPANISH Wan VETERANS, 
Boulder, Colo. 
By Ina C. Gromer, Commander. 
Attest: 


[SEAL] Gro, L. EGBERT, Adjutant. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
February 14, 1928. 

My Dear Sin: Acknowledging receipt of your recent favor, allow me 
to say that, as in the case of former naval appropriation bills, I am 
considering the present one in the light of the needs of the United 
States for preparedness in national defense. 

The entire subject is receiving thy most careful attention, and I do 
not feel that there is any occasion for alarm over unnecessary enlarge- 
ment of the naval program. As you are probably aware, I have consist- 
ently supported proper measures to advance the cause of peace among 
the nations. 

Your interest in these important subjects is appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3843) authorizing the Interstate Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Missouri River at or near Nebraska 
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City, Nebr., reported it with amendments and submitted a re- 
port (No. 776) thereon. 

Mr. CUTTING, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S, 2097) to provide 
for the protection of municipal watersheds within the national 
forests, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 777) thereon. 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4378) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to dispose by sale of certain public 
land in the State of Florida, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 778) thereon, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 3458) to create 
the reserve division of the War Department, and for other 
purposes, reported it with an amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 779) thereon, 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 116) to amend section 10 of the act entitled “An act to 
establish the upper Mississippi River wild life and fish refuge,” 
approved June 7, 1924, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 780) thereon. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1625) to fix the salaries of the members of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 781) ; 
and 

A bill (H. R. 7722) authorizing the health officer of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to issue a permit for the opening of the grave 
containing the remains of the late Nellie Richards (Rept. 
No. 782). 

Mr. COPELAND also, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 1624) to authorize 
the payment of additional compensation to the assistants to the 
engineer commissioner of the District of Columbia, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 783) thereon. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
each without amendment and submitted a report as indicated: 

A bill (S. 3640) authorizing acceptance from Peter G. Gerry 
of the gift of the law library of the late Elbridge T. Gerry; and 

A bill (H. R. 6687) to change the title of the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 784). 

He also, from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 126) to add certain lands 
to the Missoula National Forest, Mont., reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 785) thereon. 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which were referred the following bills and joint resolutions, 
reported them severally without amendment: 

A bill (H. R. 8128) to authorize a permanent annual appro- 
priation for the maintenance and operation of the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory ; 

A bill (H. R. 9569) authorizing the payment of an indemnity 
to the British Government on account of the death of Reginald 
Ethelbert Myrie, alleged to have been killed in the Panama 
Canal Zone on February 5, 1921, by a United States Army motor 
truck ; 

A bill (H. R. 12179) to provide for the reimbursement of the 
Government of Great Britain on account of certain sums ex- 
pended by the British chaplain in Moscow, the Rey. F. North, 
for the relief of American nationals in Russia in 1920; 

H. J. Res. 145. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
an indemnity to the Chinese Government for the death of Chang 
Lin and Tong Huan Yah, alleged to have been killed by mem- 
bers of the armed forces of the United States; 

H. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
an indemnity to the Dominican Republic for the death of Juan 
Soriano, who was killed by the landing of an airplane belonging 
to the United States Marine Corps 

H. J. Res. 147. Joint ee for the relief of the estate of 
the late Max D. Kirjassoff ; 

H. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
an indemnity to the British Government to compensate the de- 
pendents of Edwin Tucker, a British subject, alleged to have 
been killed by a United States Army ambulance in Colon, 
Panama; 

H. J. Res. 149. Joint resolution to authorize an appropriation 
for the compensation of William Wiseman ; 

H. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
an indemnity to the Government of the Netherlands for com- 
pensation for personal injuries sustained by two Netherlands 
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subjects, Arend Kamp and Francis Gort, while the U. S. S. 
Canibas was loading on May 1, 1919, at Rotterdam; 

H. J. Res. 151. Joint resolution to provide for payment of the 
claim of the Government of China for compensation of Sun 
Jui-chin for injuries resulting from an assault on him by a 
private in the United States Marine Corps; 

H. J. Res. 152. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting the 
President to extend invitations to foreign governments to be 
represented by delegates at the International Congress of En- 
tomology to be held in the United States in 1928; 

H. J. Res, 230. Joint resolution to provide for the membership 
of the United States in the American International Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood; and 

H. J. Res. 262. Joint resolution requesting the President to ex- 
tend to the Republics of America an inyitation to attend a 
conference of conciliation and arbitration to be held at Wash- 
ington during 1928 or 1929. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SWANSON: . 

A bill (S. 4015) granting a pension to Maud M. Whitton 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 4016) amending section 200, of the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 4017) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to enter into a contract or contracts for the erec- 
tion and completion of a plant suitable for the investigations 
of the United States Bureau of Mines in Bartlesville, Okla., 
and authorizing an appropriation therefor; to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. 

A bill (S. 4018) granting an increase of pension to Greta J. 
Lundstrom; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4019) authorizing an appropriation to reimburse 
the State of Oklahoma for moneys paid by it for the education 
of restricted Indian children in the public schools of the State; 
and 

A bill (S. 4020) to regulate the payment of the Pawnee an- 
nuity; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 4021) granting a pension to Ella Oldham Nash 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4022) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease land in Stanley County, S. Dak., to Henry A. O'Neil 
for a buffalo pasture; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4023) granting a pension to John H. Sullivan; 
and 

A bill (S. 4024) granting an increase of pension to Laura M. 
Fertich; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 4025) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 
Folsom (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 4026) granting an increase of pension to Reese 
Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 126) authorizing the erection in 
the District of Columbia of a monument in memory of Peter 
Muhlenberg ; to the Committee on the Library. 


AMENDMENT TO FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to Senate bill 3555, the farm relief bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT BILL 

Mr. BRUCE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1727) to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
seryice, and for other purposes,” approved May 22,.1920, and 
acts in amendment thereof, approved July 3, 1926, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, 


MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR THE LATE SENATOR FERRIS 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolu- 
tion, and, after it shall have been read, I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be considered and agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 195), as follows: 

Resolved, That Sunday, May 6, at 8 o'clock p. m., be set aside for 
memorial addresses on the life, character, and public services of the 
Hon. WOODBRIDGE N. FERRIS, late a Senator from the State of Michigan. 
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Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, at what hour does the Senator 
from Michigan desire that the memorial services shall be held? 

Mr. COUZENS. At 3 o'clock. I ask that the resolution may 
be so modified. 

The resolution as modified was considered by unanimous 
consent and unanimously agreed to. 

SALARIES OF OFFICERS, UNITED STATES COURT FOR CHINA (S. DOO, 
NO. 83) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State 
regarding certain legislation authorizing salary increases for 
the judge and other officers of the United States Court for 
China. I concur in the view of the Secretary of State, and 
I therefore request of the Congress legislation amending section 
6 of the act of June 30, 1906, Public No. 403, Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress, and the act of June 4, 1920, Public No. 238, Sixty-sixth 
Congress. 


THE WuHire House, April 11, 1928. 
VICKSBURG NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, MISS. 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, there is some need for 
immediate action on a bill which is now on the calendar, being 
Order of Business 753, House bill 10564. The bill merely pro- 
poses to grant the right to straighten a road through the Vicks- 
burg National Military Park in the State of Mississippi. The 
Secretary of War has written a letter regarding the matter, 
in which he states there is no objection on the part of the 
War Department to the passage of the bill. I ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

xe. CURTIS. Does the bill propose merely to straighten a 
roa 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CURTIS. And there will not be any expense to the 
Government in building the road or anything of that kind? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I understand that it will not cost the 
Government anything at all; in fact, the bill provides that it 
shall not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10564) to authorize 
the Secretary of War to grant and convey to the county of 
Warren a perpetual easement for public highway purposes over 
and upon a portion of the Vicksburg National Military Park 
in the State of Mississippi, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to grant and convey to the county of Warren, State of Missis- 
sippi, a perpetual easement for the construction and maintenance of a 
public highway on the Vicksburg National Military Park, Vicksburg, 
Miss., at such location and under such conditions as may be approved 
by the Secretary of War: Provided, That the county of Warren shall 
perform at its own cost and expense such work as the Secretary of War 
may require incident to the construction and maintenance of said 
highway. 

Sec. 2. No part of the property granted and conveyed by the Secre- 
tary of War for the purposes aforesaid shall be used for any other than 
highway purposes, and when said property shall cease to be so used it 
shall revert to the United States of America. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ACCEPTANCE OF STATUE OF ANDREW JACKSON 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
House Concurrent Resolution 29, to which he calls the attention 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson]. The clerk will 
read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (H. Con. Res. 29), as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the statue of Andrew Jackson by Mrs. Belle Kinney Scholz, pre- 
sented by the State of Tennessee, to be placed in Statuary Hall, is 
accepted in the name of the United States, and that the thanks of Con- 
gress be tendered the State for the contribution of the statue of one 
of its most eminent citizens, illustrious for his distinguished services to 
the country in war and in peace. 

Second. That a copy of these resolutions, suitably engrossed and 
duly authenticated, be transmitted to the Governor of Tennessee. 


Mr. TYSON. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
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The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 
NATIONAL GUARD STAFF OFFICERS 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, some days ago 
House bill 239, of similar tenor to the bill (S. 1838) to amend 
section 110 of the national defense act by repealing and striking 
therefrom certain provisions prescribing additional qualifica- 
tions for National Guard State staff officers, and for other 
purposes, was substituted for that measure and passed. It 
was understood at the time of the passage of the House bill 
that the Senate bill would be indefinitely postponed, but as the 
bill appears on the calendar apparently that has not been done. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be done now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, Senate bill 1838 
will be indefinitely postponed. 

ADDRESS OF WILLIAM E. DODD, LL. D. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have here a copy of an 
interesting address entitled “A Farmer to Lawyers,” which was 
delivered by Dr. William E. Dodd, professor of American his- 
tory in the University of Chicago, to the graduating class of 
the John Marshall Law School. Doctor Dodd sets forth his 
practical observations based on personal experience in operating 
a Virginia farm. I ask unanimous consent to have the address 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
A FARMER To LAWYERS 
1 


Members of the graduating class, lasting changes in the social order 
come slowly. A hundred and fifty years ago the farmer and the free 
tenant were the makers of a new nation. Their representatives a little 
later formulated one of the greatest of Constitutions. To-day the 
farmer and the tenant seem clearly on the road to peasantry, and 
neither they nor any of their few friends seem able to stay their down- 
ward course, 

If this process continues, the United States will cease to be what it 
was or is intended to be, and the process hastens. The efforts at coop- 
erative marketing, of controlled production, and of effective legislation 
seem all to have failed. The President vetoes bills without offering 
better ones; the open-and-shut markets of the cities continue their 
unmitigated exploitation; while newer and richer lands cease to offer 
relief, as of old. 

The farmers, who composed 98 per cent of the population in the 
beginning—and then were only fairly able to direct the policy of the 
country—now number some 40 per cent of the population and frantically 
hope to direct national policy. The prospect is so poor that 649,000 
farmers abandoned their calling in 1926; 3,000,000 have abandoned it 
since 1920, while all the cities increase thelr numbers with little thought 
or care for the future, Is there any help? Possibly a hasty review of 
our history may offer an answer, 

n 


From the adoption of the Constitution till the fall of Napoleon the 
farmers of the young Nation, proud of their country and happy to be 
called free farmers, sold their abundant crops to a warring Europe at 
fabulous prices. Washington said there had never been anything like it; 
President Jefferson found the returns of the farmers twenty times as 
great per year as he had ever known them to be in the best days of his 
youth, Whether the Government was administered by doubtless aristo- 
crats, afraid of their new system, or the boisterous Democrats boasting 
of the best Government ever set up by the hand of man, prosperity was 
the rule of the day, above all, for the farmers. 

Then the wars of Napoleon ceased, After a dizzy moment of drunken 
prosperity the Europeans reduced their demands by half. American 
wheat and tobacco and pigs lost all value to their producers. Farmers 
were in the throes of deflation, a term then hardly known. John Adams, 
retired to his little farm, was barely able to hold up a respectable head. 
Thomas Jefferson, with a hundred slaves, was hardly able to feed his 
guests. Virginia farms would hardly sell for the price of a year's rent. 
From Massachusetts to Georgia thousands and tens of thousands of 
farmers abandoned their homes and lands and trekked across the Alle- 
ghenies to try their fortunes anew in the wilderness. 

The savings of small farmers for a generation, the houses, the fences, 
and the cleared lands were sadly abandoned to mother nature. Hanover 
County, in Virginia, where the Revolution had started, and the Spring- 
field country of Massachusetts, each lost half its population. Times 
were hard. Governments, State and national, did nothing. Who could 
help a farmer? 

But during the long Napoleonic wars hundreds and thousands of indus- 
trial establishments were set up. They made the bonnets of farmers’ 
wives; fashioned boots for the clumsy feet of plowmen; contrived new 
and better plows for the making of more wheat and tobacco. The 
moment Napoleon fell British industrialists offered marvelous bonnets 
and all manner of implements to farmer folk at prices half as high as 
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the domestic manufacturers asked. If the farmer sold any of his 
crop, he might buy imports at half war-time prices. But the indus- 
trialist would be ruined. He would have to become a farmer, abandon 
his buildings and his improvements. Did the Government lend as- 
sistance? 

In 1816 the farmer nationalists, led by farmer statesmen, Calhoun and 
Clay, contrived a system of industrial help, a tarif that reduced British 
competition by half, and thus opened the American market by half. 

In a few years the industrialist was more than successful, Few 
trekked over the mountains. But success by Government assistance 
increased the number of industrialists twofold. They began to com- 
pete among themselves. In 8 years they asked for a monopoly 
of the American market; in 12 they got their wish in a tariff that 
eliminated the farmers—the tariff of abominations, 1828. But Jeffer- 
son's beautiful estate, which had cost $25,000, was sold in 1828 for 
$2,800, his daughter accepting gifts for her maintenance in her old 
age. The only farmer who could hold his own was the cotton grower, 
and he held his own on a market that steadily declined from 40 cents 
to 8 cents a pound for cotton grown by slave labor on fresh lower 
southern lands. 

Here was an illustration: The clever men, who composed less than 
a tenth of the population, procured from the Government a monopoly 
of the great Atherican market; the unclever farmers, who composed 
90 per cent of the population, sold their output in a slow European 
market in competition with the whole world, and then came home to 
buy their clothing and farm utensils at prices twice as high as those 
at which they might have had them in Europe. That was called 
statesmanship. 

There was great bitterness in all the great farming States, bitter 
words, and angry threats of disrupting the Government, civil war was 
narrowly averted, the farmers yielding at last to the desires and the 
fears of the minority. That was 1833; and there followed a com- 
promise by which the industrialists were to accept, after 10 years, a 
reduction of their privileges and allow some measure of competition 
from the outside. There followed an epoch of economic peace and a 
marvelous prosperity from 1846, the lowest tariff, to 1861, when the 
moderate rates of 1816 were effective. It was the end of the first 
chapter. 
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Then war again. The farmers of the Northwest, rallying to the 
call of the Union and of Abraham Lincoln, went upon southern battle 
fields and fought, as men have rarely fought, southern farmers even 
more heroic. In the process there arose in Chicago a great inventor 
manufacturer. He put drills and reapers upon the grain flelds whence 
hundreds of thousands of farmers’ sons had gone to war. Old men 
and women made more wheat and raised more pigs than had been 
raised in time of peace. And war raised the price a hundred per cent. 
Abraham Lincoln was winning the war for the Union. Then English 
and Germans harvests failed—falled in 1862 and 1863. There was an 
unprecedented demand for American wheat, and even corn. The price 
rose from 50 cents a bushel in 1861 to $2.50 in 1865. War and 
Cyrus McCormick, a good Virginian, gave the farmers a prosperity 
they had not known since Washington and Jefferson had built the 
Nation on farmer prosperity. It was a strange time, a loyal Southerner 
in Chicago winning the war against the South. 

But the war also made tens of thousands of industries flourish in 
unwonted style. Woolen mills earned fortunes, implement makers 
quadrupled their dividends, munitions makers had the time of their 
lives, and railroad builders and managers laid the foundations of 
fortunes that a little later dazed the world. It was war, war for 
democracy. 

The Union was saved. There was a northern debt of $3,000,000,000, 
a debt evidenced by bonds, payable in gold and in paper money as 
well. When the war ended these bonds, or more than 90 per cent 
of them, hastened to Philadelphia and New York and Boston, where, 
under the new banking system, the control of the Nation’s currency 
had drifted. The end also witnessed, after a feverish day of specu- 
lative prosperity, a decline of the price of farm products. The decline 
became a slump. The hundreds of thousands of soldiers, farmers’ 
sons, went home to their farms. They increased the output of the 
farms while Europe decreased her demands for American wheat and 
corn and pigs. Was the farmer again to fall a victim? 

The price of woolen goods fell, Munitions were no longer needed. 
But southern cotton came back on the market and cotton cloths 
were in reasonable demand. But fearing the future, as business men 
ever fear the future, the industrialists asked protection against every 
sort of competition in order that they might pay high wages—and then 
sent to Europe for hundreds of thousands of workers to keep wages 
down. The Government (all the southern planter lawmakers kept at 
a safe distance) granted the protection and sent agents to Europe 
to urge immigration, immigration that mounted to half a million a 
year in a little while. It was privilege, vast privilege. 

The farmer, as I have said, went home to his fields in 1865. The 
price of wheat fell from $2.50 a bushel in 1865 to 60 cents in 1896. 
However, the vast fields of the West lay wide open and the land was 
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free, The drill, the corn planter, and the reaper enabled the farmer 
te produce untold quantities of grain and livestock. It was the day 
of free trade in England and Germany. Hence, the men who had 
fought the battle of common men in the Civil War now poured their 
wheat into European markets to ruin their brethren in Europe. They 
drove the English farmers into bankruptcy, if a farmer knows what 
that means. Industrial cities took these ruined farmers into their 
employ or left them to emigrate to the United States—millions of 
them. 

But the United States, after her war for democracy, kept the tariff 
bars so high that the goods of European mills could not get to the 
toiling farmers of the West and South, while vast fleets turned hordes 
of poor European workers into New England and the Middle States 
and literally changed the face of the country—a revolution, nobody 
observing it. 

Nor was this all. The farmers back on their farms must pay the 
cost of their own fighting in the Civil War, $3,000,000,000, a then 
unprecedented sum. They received greenbacks for their wheat at low 
rates, They paid for their supplies in greenbacks at high prices, be- 
cause the Government compelled them to do so. They wished to pay 
the debt in greenbacks, debts owed to a small number of men who 
had done little fighting. The Government compelled them to pay in 
gold; gold then—and long after 1865—at a premium of 25 per cent. 

It was perhaps necessary, but it looked unfair; the tariff-protected 
industry in its demand for high prices; it now protected the holders 
of the debt in a similar demand for high prices, high prices for bonds 
that had been bought for 60 or 70 cents on the dollar. The farmer 
had gone home to pay himself for fighting. In order to do so he had to 
ruin European farmers. With the meager returns he paid in gold 
the debt that had been bought in greenbacks. That was statesmanship. 

The statesmanship of Sherman and Blaine and Grant; but it did 
not lend good humor to the countenance of western farmers. The 
world was a sad complex, all bound together in spite of wars and 
tariffs; the victims were the men who had saved the Union. What 
of the cotton farmers, stepchildren of the Republic? Their fight had 
failed—needful failure. Their debt to themselves was simply canceled, 
repudiated to break down all inequality, to make democracy real in 
the South. The price of cotton was high. It took 20 years for the 
South to get back to normal in the cotton markets, the price of each 
crop falling. ‘The South was poorer than it was safe for any great 
section to be, many thousands moving away to the Southwest, where 
land was free. Others moved into the Northwest to make wheat 
cheaper than it was. Lands and ancient homes were deserted as lands 
and homes had been deserted in 1820-1830. 

Somebody set about a scheme to unite the restless West with the 
broken South. If they united they might control the United States 
and learn the way to self help, farmers thus taking the control of 
things into their own hands, as they had done when young Calhoun 
and Clay tried their powers in 1820, tariffs and paper money and great 
banks to the contrary notwithstanding. But then somebody reminded 
them that the two sections of farmers had waged the Civil War. 
They must vote as they had shot; and children must vote as fathers 
had shot. There was an end of farmer self-help. Neither Bryan nor 
Roosevelt found any way to share with the farmers the vast and un- 
precedented prosperity of the new and unprecedented Republic. A sin- 
gle State in the East received twice as much of the annual income 
of the country as all the 13 Southern States! 

Hundreds of thousands of farmers and children of farmers moved 
into the thriving cities. They sought places in the mills, on the rail- 
roads, in the great business houses, counting the money. 

But in the cities, the glare of electric lights blinding men's eyes, the 
yanities of politicians deceiving their minds, the sons of farmers met 
the incoming hordes of Europe, poor European farmers competing with 
poor American farmers—all being led by the garish lights of a new 
and marvelous revolution which filled the world with cities and filled 
the cities with hosts of strange men talking strange languages, talking 
and drinking—then organizing and fighting. 

Workingmen’s unions, high prices for the better grades of labor; em- 
ployers’ unions setting higher prices on manufactured goods, on the 
products of the farm; tradesmen guilds that took from the farmers 
their pigs and Jambs, their fruit and vegetables at prices of their own 
making, sometimes sending to the farmers demands for more money 
with which to pay the freight on what had been taken; marvelous cities 
and more marvelous statesmen, those of Roosevelt's and Bryan's restless 
day. 

Only Europe making ready for another war and organized labor talk- 
ing of a coming class struggle relieved a little the strain of things dur- 
ing the first decade of the twentieth century. The great farmer's coun- 
try was ceasing to be a farmer’s country, hundreds of thousands trekking 
again, their earthly possessions on their backs, into the cold north- 
western stretches of Canada—the populations of the cities ever mount- 
ing into the millions, that of the country declining to less than half the 
total of the country, western farmers still hating southern farmers, By 
that process the politicians sustained themselves and the exploitation 
went on. The first of the great wars of the young Republie started the 
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process, 1812-1815; the second and greater sectional war carried it 
further, 1861-1865. Would there be another war? 
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In 1914 the leaders of the German Empire precipitated Europe into 
a war long prepared for, a war which, like every preceding war, upset 
the life and changed the destiny of farmers on the wide plains of free 
America, It was not long till pigs sold again at fabulous prices and 
cotton set poor southerners’ heads crazy, Ten cents a pound for pork 
on the hoof, 20 cents a pound for cotton leaving the gins, beef and 
wheat likewise pouring at similar prices into the great caldron of war. 
The cities filled all the industrial chimneys with insufferable smoke; 
the railroads wore out thelr tracks and their wheels carrying their 
burdens of munitions at huge profit to the scene of red and devastating 
war. A third time the industrialists and the farmers were prosperous 
together, farmers driving Fords, business men Packards. Prosperity! 

Would it last? But the roar of war become more and more audible, 
The President of the Republic came slowly to see that a German victory 
would work a change in the social status of the modern world, not 
omitting the United States, He, like Lincoln, thought to make the 
world safe for democracy, his opponents wondering whether they would 
like a democratic world, quite as Lincoln's opponents had wondered. 
He led the farmers into the war, millions of the sons of farmers, along 
with their fellows from the cities. The price of wheat rose $1 a bushel; 
cotton now sold for 30 cents a pound, and pigs at 15 cents on the hoof. 
War was the bonanza of the farmer, devastating war, the price of land 
mounting, the migrating westerners coming back to their abandoned 
homes, poor negroes hastening to northern cities to fill the vacant 
places the fighting Europeans could not fill. It was revolution blessed 
with amazing prosperity. 

But the war came to an end. There was again a day of deceitful 
riches; and then a collapse, first of farmers, next of business in he 
cities. The world outside struggled between war and peace, the Presi- 
dent, broken and hated for his scheme of peace that was failing, de- 
parted. He gave place to another, to a new régime that would save 
business if nothing else—a city régime made up of the fragments of all 
nations, bent upon a policy of oblivion and isolation. It was but an- 
other day till Europe once more ceased to buy cotton and wheat and 
pigs; the farmers were cast down from their high prosperity. Cotton 
could not be sold; wheat fell below the cost of production—dire distress. 
From 1921 till the present moment the experience of 1820, of 1866, re- 
peated itself. 

There was poverty wherever men produced the foodstuffs of the coun- 
try; fair prosperity elsewhere. But the fears of 1921, like those of 
1866 and afterwards, raised again the protecting wall against European 
competitors who would see European goods at low prices and buy 
American farm products at rising prices. The fear of cheap imports 
raised the tariff walls higher than ever before. That secured the pros- 
perity of business; it doomed the farmer, for no protective tariff could 
help him, nor were rich, vacant lands anywhere. 

Somehow society found a way to relieve the fears and distress of those 
who own mills, run railroads, and operate the finances of the country. 
The price of manufactured products scarcely fell at all; the returns on 
railway investments were stabilized by official guaranty of 5% per cent; 
the banks lent money at fixed and stable rates. Everybody received 
help save those who needed it. Statesmanship! 

The farmers sought legislation in their behalf. They failed. The 
farmers of sufficient wealth and alertness organized and undertook, like 
organized labor, to help themselves. Business turned upon them with 
anger and fear; nothing was quite so wicked as the Farmer-Labor Party 
of the Dakotas or the effort of La Follette and his kind to compel 
national assistance. Some men, like CHARLES G. Dawes and Frank O. 
Lowden, thought they saw the injustice of it all. They were hushed 
up, threatened with ruin if they spoke their protests. The year 1924 
registered the biggest protest against farmer self-help that was ever 
registered. 

And now the farmer sells in city markets controlled by the buyers; 
he sells his surplus of wheat and beef in Europe at a price which com- 
petition with Australia and South America fixes; all the vast funded 
debt of the Great War is collected in a few hands in eastern cities, and 
the nations of Europe owe the United States sums three times as large 
as the national debt of 1866, the evidence of these debts being in the 
safety vaults of the great cities. 

If the farmer organizes to command his own prices, the prices of 
what he buys will be raised in proportion, for organized labor would 
strike when the price of bread rose. If the farmer suggests that protec- 
tion to manufacturers be lowered for his benefit, he is frightened with 
a threat of economic panic. If he timidly suggests that European debts 
be lowered or canceled in the hope of better European markets, he is 
reminded of “ repudiation,” as he was in 1870. Then he goes once 
more to Congress, where he procures the passage of a law which was 
designed to benefit him. The President vetoes it. 

v 


Is the American farmer to become a peasant? If the sons of farmers 
continue to fill the vacuum of the cities due to restricted immigration, 
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if the wealthler farmers and prosperous men from the cities continue 
to buy great tructs of land and set up industrial units of the farms, 
there may be a new farm feudalism which may secure a reasonable 
return for farm products. That would mean the slow disappearance 
of the millions of free, “ independent“ farmers, such as Jefferson imag- 
ined when the Republic was created. It would surely mean great num- 
bers of the more stupid of the country working for wages or as tenants 
on the Jands of others, working and unable to better their condition, 
unambitious and broken like their forbears in Europe. a 

If the farmers become peasants the wide “ foreign districts” of the 
cities will hardly escape a similar lot. Is that to be the outcome of 
“free lands for all,“ of free speech and self-government, of that fine 
program of democracy which for more than a century has been held out 
to the underdogs of Europe? If history has any lessons for men, it 
offers this warning and remonstrance. 

It is not a day for complacent big-city politics. Is it peasantry for 
the farmers and feudalism in the world of industry and business? 
Southern men and western leaders might well take stock of their re- 
sources and seek a new deal in the politics of the time. 


GOVERNOR SMITH'S CANDIDACY 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an editorial from the Statesville 
(N. C.) Daily relative to the candidacy of Governor Smith. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, what is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey asks 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial in connection with 
the candidacy for President of Governor Smith. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


J. W. BAILEY FOR SMITH 


Mr. Josiah William Bailey’s decision to support Governor Smith 
means, it is believed, a considerable strengthening of the Smith forces in 
the State. For many years Mr. Bailey has been a Democratic leader— 
a real leader of consequence. He was a candidate against Governor 
McLean four years ago and received strong support in the primary. It 
is not supposed, of course, that Mr. Bailey will carry all his following 
into the Smith column, or that he will try to do that. What is meant 
is that one of his influence and standing will carry much weight for 
the New York Governor, and his position will not be easily assailed. 

First off, Mr. Bailey’s record as to prohibition is above reproach and 
its sincerity is unquestioned. He was canvassing the State for probibi- 
tion and its enforcement when some of our present “ outstanding lead- 
ers“ were not saying much. He is personally as well as politically 
dry. Second, he has reached the conclusion to support Smith after long 
deliberation. He has not acted hastily. He dismisses the religious end 
of the matter without discussion. Mr. Bailey stands for religious 
freedom in reality, in deed as well as in word. Ile holds that one of his 
religious faith (Baptist) can’t raise the religious issue against anybody. 
On the question of prohibition he would ordinarily be against Governor 
Smith, and on that probably the eminent Raleigh lawyer has hesitated. 
But he has decided that there are other things that matter. On that 
point be says: 

“ When I consider what has been going on in our country since Mr. 
Harding was inaugurated, I am convinced of my duty to disregard 
minor matters to the end that our country may be rescued from a party 
that has despoiled and disgraced it. It is indispensable that the Repub- 
lican Party shall be driven from power in order that it may cleanse 
itself and that our country may be cleansed of its corrupting influences. 
I believe that Governor Smith is the one man who may be relied on 
to restore the Democratic Party to power, and that not to nominate 
him will be to invite the risk of giving the Republican Party four, and 
possibly eight, more years of power at a time when the welfare of our 
land demands that it shall instantly be turned out.” 

Mr. Bailey finds in Governor Smith the one hope of Democratic suc- 
cess, of rescuing the country “from a party that has despoiled and 
disgraced it.” Cleansing the country from corrupting influences he 
naturally contends is essential. He finds in Governor Smith a man of 
admittedly high character and one of proven executive ability. That, 
too, is admitted by the unbiased. On the question of prohibition Mr. 
Bailey says: 

I do not entertain the possibility of repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. There is no danger of that. It is not involved. I have no fear 
that the liquor evil would become worse under the Presidency of Mr. 
Smith. I think sound progress would be made toward the solution 
of that vexed problem. I believe that he would bring to the adminis- 
tration of laws enforcing the eighteenth amendment a common sense, 
a courage, an integrity, and a sincerlty of purpose that would prove an 
invaluable contribution to the cause of temperance and to the solution 
of the drink evil in so far as it may be solved by law. As matters 
stand, insincerity and inefficiency are doing more to defeat the pur- 
poses of the eighteenth amendment than could possibly be done by any 
other means. Governor Smith has said that as President he would 
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maintain and enforce the eighteenth amendment. I believe him. Even 
his enemies testify to his integrity.” 

As a matter of fact the suggestion of the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment is beyond the question. Neither the President of the 
United States nor Congress could repeal the amendment, nor is it be- 
lieved that will be tried any time in the near future, if ever. But 
Governor Smith is not a prohibitionist, does not pretend to be. Those 
who will vote only for a prohibitionist on the ground that none except 
those who profess the name of prohibition will enforce the law, will, of 
course, oppose the governor. But come to think of it we have not since 
national prohibition had a President who claimed to be a prohibitionist. 
Harding was not and Mr. Coolidge has said nothing about it. About 
all the Republican presidential candidates who have declared themselves 
on prohibition have been content to say they favor the enforcement of 
the law, and some of them have said they opposed the repeal of the 
amendment. Not one, so far as recalled, said he opposed any change 
in the Volstead law. Of the leading candidates, Lowden has not 
answered and Hoover evaded, except in general terms. Governor Smith 
does favor the modification of the Volstead Act as to the alcoholic con- 
tent of intoxicants, on the ground that the present law is dishonest. 
But in the event Congress should, as would be very doubtful, enlarge 
the alcoholic content to 2 or 3 per cent, the Smith idea is that the 
States should have power to say whether they would continue with 
one-half of 1 per cent, as now, or accept the definition of intoxicants in 
the improbable event Congress should enlarge the content. None of the 
Republican candidates haye said anything about that, The only differ- 
ence between them and Smith is that he has told the truth about his 
position, Democrats who do not favor the increase of the alcoholic 
content, who feel that would be fatal to prohibition, have ground for 
opposition to Smith, But they don't know what they will get from the 
Republicans, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House insisted upon its 
amendment to the bill (S. 1822) to authorize the Secretary of 
War to transfer or loan aeronautical equipment to museums and 
educational institutions, disagreed to by the Senate, agreed to 
the conference requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. James, Mr. WAIN- 
WRIGHT, and Mr. Garrett of Texas were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the conference. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were signed 
by the Vice President: 

S. 1628. An act relating to the office of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital; 

H. R. 405. An act providing for horticultural experiment and 
demonstration work in the southern Great Plains aren: 

H. R. 3315. An act for the relief of Charles A. Black, alias 
Angus Black; 

H. R. 5590. An act to authorize appropriations for construction 
of culyerts and trestles in connection with the camp railroad 
at Camp McClellan, Ala. ; 

H. R. 5817. An act to provide for the paving of the Govern- 
ment road extending from St. Elmo., Tenn., to Rossyille, Ga. ; 
and 

H. R. 9829. An act to extend the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved March 20, 1922, entitled “An act to con- 
solidate national forest lands.” 


FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3555) to establish a Federal farm 
board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and 
disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR?. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, is that the amendment which 
was stated on yesterday and went over for the day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. CARAWAY. A number of Senators are now holding a 
eonference on the amendment, 

Mr. McNARY. In view of the conference now being held by 
some of the Senators representing portions of the South, I ask 
that the amendment may go over for a few moments. 
cone 8 I withdraw my request that the amendment 

read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] makes the request that the amendment go over for a 
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few moments, pending a conference. The bill is before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and is open to amend- 
ment, 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
amendment read. I do not know what it is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. The Senator from Tennessee proposes the 
following amendment: 


On page 5 strike out line 17 and down through the period in line 1 
on page 6 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 4. (a) Whenever the board determines that any agricultural 
commodity may thereafter require stabilization by the board through 
marketing agreements authorized by this act, or Whenever the coopera- 
tive associations, or other organizations representative of the pro- 
ducers of the commodity, shall apply to the board for the creation and 
appointment of the advisory council for such commodity, then the 
board shall notify the President of such determination or application. 
The President shall thereupon create an advisory council for the com- 
modity. The advisory council shall be composed of seven members 
to be appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. No individual shall be eligible for appointment to a 
commodity advisory council unless he resides in the region in which 
the commodity is principally grown, and is a producer of the com- 
modity. Prior to the making of any appointment to a commodity 
ndvisory council, the board shall transmit to the President for his 
consideration lists of individuals qualified for appointment, to be sub- 
mitted to the board by cooperative associations or other organizations 
representative of the producers of the commodity. The term of office 
of a member of any commodity advisory council shall be two years. 
In the event of a vacancy occurring, the President shall fill such 
vacancy in the same manner as the originally appointed member, and, 
should Congress not be in session, such appointee shall hold office until 
20 days after the convening of the next session of Congress.” 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I desire to propose an 
amendment to the amendment, Commencing on page 2, in line 
14 of the printed amendment, I move to strike out the words 
“appointed by the President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate” and insert the words “appointed by the 
board.” I also move to strike out the remainder of lines 15, 16, 
17, and 18 and the word “ commodity,” in line 19. I should 
like to have the attention of Senators who are interested in this 
particular matter, because the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee seeks to change the whole purpose of 
the bill, If the amendment I have suggested should be adopted 
it would read as follows: 


The advisory council shall be composed of seven members to be 
appointed by the board, 


Then commencing in line 19—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is now referring to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; I am referring to that amendment. 
I propose to strike out the words “prior to the making of any 
appointment to a commodity advisory council the board shall 
transmit to the President for his consideration,” and provide— 

That the board shall appoint the members of the advisory council 
from a list of individuals submitted to the board by cooperative associa- 
tions or other organizations representing the producers of the com- 
modity. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I have not been able to follow his amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me explain it if I may to those who 
are interested in it. Whether Senators are for the bill or not, 
I wish those who expect to vote on it to understand what the 
two amendments seek to accomplish. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Tennessee seeks to set up an advisory 
council that shall be appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate and shall be composed exclusively of those who 
are engaged in the production of the commodity for which the 
particular adyisory council is set up, Under that provision, if a 
man had been a farmer but had become a marketing agent and 
was familiar with the marketing of the particular commodity 
he would be ineligible for appointment to the advisory council, 
although the council deals with marketing and not with produc- 
tion. In other words, one who is skilled in the marketing of a 
commodity unless he also produces that commodity would be 
ineligible. 

It frequently happens that most of those who deal with the 
marketing of a commodity are only secondarily interested in its 
production, Cotton very largely is produced by the colored race 


in certain sections, The negroes frequently are very able 
farmers; they are good producers; but their weakness has al- 
ways been their lack of knowledge of marketing. 

The amendment submitted by the Senator from Tennessee 
proposes to take away from the farmers the right to choose 
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the best agent they can find to carry out their purpose, which 
is to market their products; for this bill primarily deals not 
with production, but with marketing. It has been thought by 
some of us that the farmer ought to be permitted to select 
as his agent the most skilled man he could find to handle the 
marketing of his products. And that is what the advisory 
council deals with exclusively. It has nothing to do with 
production. It has everything to do with the marketing of 
the product. Therefore it seems to me and to those who con- 
cur in that view that we ought to let the farmer have the 
right to select whatever agent he may choose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think that feature of the amendment 
proposed by me can be easily remedied if the Senator would 
suggest additional language so as to make it read, for instance, 
“from producers or from those who engage in the marketing 
of farm products.” I would be perfectly willing to accept such 
an amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I would not object to that, but I want, 
while I am referring to it, to explain the matter to the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should be perfectly willing to accept 
the Senator’s suggestion as to that feature of the amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, let me speak about it briefly and 
see how far we go. We are not only exercising our judgment 
in a matter concerning the prosperity of 80,000,000 American 
citizens, but, indirectly, we are affecting every man and woman 
and child in America by this proposed legislation. If we are 
going to take over to a certain extent. the power that the 
farmer has to market his products, we ought to let him at least 
choose the instrumentalities from whatever source he sees fit 
to employ. He ought to have the same liberty of choosing his 
agents as has any man engaged in any other private business. 
If he wants to hire from the State of New York an expert in 
dealing with the marketing of cotton, although he never saw 
a stalk of cotton growing, I say let the farmer have the right 
to choose his agent among those who are entitled to be classed 
as experts and get them where he pleases. That is what the 
amendment I have suggested proposes to do. 

The next objection is still more vital. The amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee seeks to take away from the farmer 
the right to name his agent and gives it to the President of 
the United States. It introduces two things that I think are 
very hurtful. First, it denies the farmer the right to choose 
his agent, to be responsible for the choice, and to be in control 
of the agent. It gives him the right only to suggest to the 
President of the United States a list of names from which he 
should like to have his agent selected. There is no power to 
make the President respect that wish. 

It requires the farmer to go with his hat under his arm and 
bow down to the powers that be, whoever may be the Presi- 
dent of the United States at that time, and say, “ With your 
permission, I should like to have my agent, who is going to be 
clothed with power to make me prosperous or to make me poor, 
named from this list. I have to say, though, that you can name 
anybody you please, because the Constitution gives you that 
right.” 

I do not want to tie the hands of every American farmer by 
transferring from him the right to select his own agent, and 
conferring that right upon whoever may be the President of 
the United States at that particular time. I do not care how 
friendly a President may be; I know, and every Senator on this 
floor knows, without impugning the motives of anybody who 
has been President of the United States, that interests, where 
they conflict, must trust largely to chance when it comes to 
the President naming somebody to fill some particular office. 
Those who do not have our viewpoint and yet are just as hon- 
est as we may have the ear of the President of the United 
States. He must listen to somebody; and therefore we intro- 
duce the element of chance where the bill gives us absolute cer- 
tainty if we do not accept this amendment in this form. 

What we who are willing to trust the farmers want is this: 
Let the advisory council be appointed by the board, but named 
by the producers of the commodity. Tlie act of the board in that 
case would be purely ministerial. It would be compelled to 
respond to the agency that named the list. It would have no 
discretion. It could not say, “I will take one of 300.” If the 
producers of a product should say, “ We want you to name John 
Smith and Richard Roe,“ the board would be compelled to 
name those two people. The President of the United States, 
however, could name anybody he chose. Therefore, why do 
you want to take away from the farmers, who are to be most 
vitally affected, the right to name their own agents? 

Who of you, engaged in private business, would be willing to 
submit to the President of the United States the decision as to 
who should be the cashier of your bank, or who should be your 
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bookkeeper, or who should be your farm foreman? There is not 
a Senator on this floor who would say, “I am willing to abdi- 
cate my right to have my business run by somebody that I 
select, and permit it to be run by a man that somebody eise 
selects for me, although that other person may not know any- 
thing at all about my industry, aud have no interest in it.“ 

Under the amendment as we suggest, that the advisory coun- 
cil shall be appointed by the board from the names of those sub- 
mitted by the people who produce the agricultural product, there 
is no uncertainty. The farmer will get whoever he wants. If he 
makes a mistake, he will know who made it. He can correct it. 

If you take the other proposition, however, the President 
appoints and the Senate confirms; the man is there, and the 
farmer can not remove him to save his immortal soul. He 
becomes not the agent of the farmer, because, as we have all 
observed, under the right to appoint a man to office the appoint- 
ing power becomes to a certain extent his master. We have 
seen that, and that Is inevitable, and in one respect that is to 
be commended; but there may be harm in it. If the President 
names the advisory council, the advisory council no longer is 
responsive to the farmers, whose welfare it has in its keeping. 
It is responsive to the power that gave it life—that is, the 
President of the United States. 

Senators, let me ask you to think about it for a minute. If 
you strike out the provision of the McKellar amendment, which 
gives to the President the right to appoint the advisory council, 
and adopt the language suggested, it says that the advisory 
council shall be appointed by the board from a list named by 
the farmers themselves, and the board must do it. It has no 
discretion in the matter. It is a ministerial act. So the farmer 
gets whoever he desires, and he ean remove him when he 
pleases. He is the farmer’s agent. He must represent the 
farming interest, because he gets his authority there, and he is 
responsive to that organization. He must account to them, and 
they can remove him if he proves recreant to his trust. 

Are you willing to let the farmer choose his agent? Are you 
willing to let him say, “After I produce this agricultural prod- 
uct I at least ought to be permitted to name the agent who is 
going to determine when and how I am to sell it“? That is 
what there is in the amendment; and I sincerely hope that you 
will let the farmers name their agent, and let that agent be 
responsive to the farmers. 

It seems to me unthinkable that we are willing here to set up 
a machine that has to do vitally with the prosperity of the 
farmer and deny him the exclusive right to control the machine 
that has to do with his market. It is a serious thing. 

If you take the McKellar amendment, which says the ad- 
visory council shall be nominated by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, then it is of equal rank with the board; 
but it has some powers, and the board has some, that are in 
conflict. 

Neither one of them is superior to the other. You have 
responsibility and power separate, with equal rank, one with 
power and the other with responsibility. Inevitably, unless 
hnman nature changes, you will have conflicts, and the farmer 
will be the victim of a compromise which will not represent 
the best judgment of either agency; and necessarily you invite 
disaster, because another part of that amendment, to which I 
am now preparing to call your attention, says—and I agree 
with that—that no marketing period may be begun or termi- 
nated by the board without the assent of a majority of the 
advisory council. In other words, the board may find ont that 
the facts are such that they ought to begin a marketing 
process in a certain product, but they can not do it until the 
advisory council says they may; or, haying begun it, the board 
may find out that the conditions have changed, and they ought 
to discontinue it and let the farmer market as he pleases, and 
pay no equalization fee, but they can not do it unless the 
advisory council shall assent thereto, 

They are both named by the President. They are both con- 
firmed by the Senate. They have equal powers. One can not 
act without the other. They are necessarily, in my judgment, 
certain to come into conflict at some time; and the farmer is 
the helpless victim between these two powers, set up by the 
same agency, appointed by the same man, confirmed by the same 
Senate, and clothed with the same authority. 

Senators, let me say that I am not unmindful of the grave 
responsibility that we assume when we enact this legislation. 
I am not unmindful that among many highly intelligent farm- 
ers there is grave appreliension that it may prove disastrous 
instead of helpful. I am not unmindful that it is an experi- 


ment. I have not indulged and I do not indulge the hope and 
the belief that the great benetits predicted by some will flow 
I am hopeful that it 


from the enactment of this legislation. 
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will point the way to the solution of a problem that is erying 
out for solution; that it will make it possible for the farmers 
to cooperate 100 per cent, and therefore become the masters 
of their own destiny instead of being the creatures of an indus- 
trial system that has been destroying them. That is all the 
hope that the legislation can hold out. If it has sympathetic 
and intelligent administration, it may realize the dream of 
those who have given years of their life to bring it about. 
If it has unsympathetic or unintelligent administration, it is 
going to bring humiliation and shame upon the people who have 
advocated its passage. 

Therefore let us not tie the farmer hand and foot to the 
whim of the President of the United States; and I am not 
aspersing the President. 

I am satisfied that he would do the very best he knew how; 
but he must take somebody's viewpoint, and that viewpoint may 
not be the viewpoint of the producers of these products, and 
therefore the instrumentality chosen may not be responsive to 
their needs. You can, however, write into the bill a provision 
that makes the farmer the absolute master of that situation. 
Nobody can be his agent unless he selects him, and nobody can 
continue to be his agent unless he wills that he shall be so. 
He will be responsive to the farmer, and therefore the farmer 
will have nobody to blame but himself if he gets a bad agent, 
and he will have the power to remove him if he is unresponsive 
to his needs. 

I say that now because this other amendment follows that I 
referred to, providing that the advisory council shall have the 
power to veto the very heart and purpose of this bill if it 
wants to. 

I am willing for the advisory council to have that power 
provided the advisory council is actually the agent of the pro- 
ducer, named by the producer and responsive to the producer, 
and subject to be removed by the producer if it proves unfaith- 
ful to its trust. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to ask the Senator some questions 
for information. I have not read the bill very carefully up to 
this time. 

As I understand, the bill provides that the advisory council 
shall be appointed by the board. 

Mr, CARAWAY. That is it. 

Mr. SWANSON. This amendment provides that the advisory 
council shall be appointed by the President. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And confirmed by the Senate; that is it 
That is the difference. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the Senator's contention 
is that we can not make limitations in fixing the conditions upon 
which the President shall or shall not make appointments, and 
that under a recent decision the President has absolute, unlim- 
ited power of removal. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is it. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the advisory council did not concur with 
the policy of the President, if this amendment is adopted he 
could remove every member of the advisory council? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely. 

Mr. SWANSON, And retain or reappoint people agreeable to 
him, to carry out his policies? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is it. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Supreme Court decided that Congress 
has the power of creating an agency tv appoint minor officers, 
whom the President would not have the power of removing. 
Was not that included in the decision? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course; the President would have noth- 
ing to do with this advisory council. 

Mr. SWANSON. The board would appoint the advisory coun- 
cil, and they would be compelled to appoint whom the farmers 
selected ? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is it. The language is that they shall 
name whoever the farmers select. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator’s contention is that they can 
do that under the Constitution, when the Congress creates this 
board with the power, and they will be compelled to obey the 
direction to do that. The Senator's contention is that the 
President would not be compelled to obey it, under the Consti- 
tution, as his is a constitutional office and power. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is it. 

Mr. SWANSON. The President could remove them at his 
will; but could this board do so? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The board would have no such power. The 
agency that suggested them would have the exclusive power. 
In other words, the farmer says, “This man is my agent, you 
name him and clothe him with this authority, he is my agent, 
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though he is not your seryant.” 
into the bill, he remains the agent of the farmer. 

Mr. SWANSON. Appointed by him and removed by him? 

Mr. CARAWAY. And responsive to him. 

Mr. SWANSON. And responsive to him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is it. 

Mr. SWANSON. And it is not in violation of the Constitu- 
tion under the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely not. 

Mr. SWANSON. In which they say Congress can give other 
agencies the power to make appointments and the President 
can not remove them. Is that the Senator’s contention? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. As I understand the Senator, then, if this 
advisory council should delay the equalization fee, the farmers 
themselves being the creators of the council, it would be the 
agent of the farmers, and would be responsive to their wishes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They would be responsive to the farmer. 
They are just his hired men. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I understood the Senator to 
say that this advisory council would have the power to ob- 
struct or change the policy fixed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Les. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Where do we find the provision as to that? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is in the amendment pending. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is not in the bill now? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. The only question now is how we 
shall select the advisory council, and of whom it shall be. The 
advisory council shall say when the board shall commence 
marketing operations, and when it shall terminate them, but 
I think we have to put this language into the bill to meet 
the objections of the President. 

We are preparing to deal, wisely or unwisely, by the vote we 
are to take shortly, with the hopes and aspirations of at least 
80,000,000 people. I do believe that since we have determined 
to do this, Senators ought to find out exactly what they are 
passing upon when they cast their votes. It is not the ordinary 
bill; it is a vital matter. 

This other amendment must go in, I take it, if we want to 
escape the President's veto. Among the things he complained 
of in his yeto was the attempt of Congress to limit the agencies 
that he should select; that is, the board. He said that was 
an encroachment upon his constitutional right to make ap- 
pointments, and that he would not permit Congress to infringe 
that right. This amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Tennessee leads right back to that controversy. It undertakes 
to restrict the President in his right, although its supporters 
say that we merely suggest. But if he wants to veto the meas- 
ure—and we haye been assured by the Senator from Ohio that 
he does—that affords him a pretext; I will not say a reason, 
because it is not a reason, but one who seeks a pretext can 
find it. j 

We surrendered much in the mechanism of this bill to keep 
away from a conflict with the Chief Executive upon certain 
matters that were not entirely conclusive as to the merits of 
the bill. We yielded in order to meet some superficial objec- 
tions he made. It was suggested that this amendment go in. 
Where we give the veto power, there must be some reason for 
the exercise of that veto power, there must be something to show 
it was not just a whim. Therefore it is suggested that this 
language go into the bill: 


No marketing period under section 7 in respect of any agricultural 
commodity shall be commenced or terminated unless the advisory 
council for such commodity concurs in the respective finding or find- 
ings which the board is required to make prior to the commencement 
or termination of the marketing period. 


It will be seen that the advisory council then becomes rather 
a court of review. It meets the President’s objection that 
under the other bill the advisory council might veto the board's 
act out of mere caprice, out of whim, out of desire to be con- 
trary. This says that their right is merely a right of review. 
They must find the facts as they are, not as the board says 
they are. If they find the facts different, they can veto the 
act of the board. It goes a little further than that, and I must 
say that is what every Senator will want to put in it, and this 
is the language we suggest to take its place: 

No equalization fee shall be collected unless the estimates upon 
which the determination of the amount of the equalization fee is 
based are concurred in by the advisory council for that commodity. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is that an amendment which the 
Senator from Arkansas is offering? 
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the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee; yes. I presume 
it is not worth while to discuss it, although the very vitals of 
the bill are tied up in these amendments. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think it is exceedingly im- 
portant that we discuss it. In my opinion, these two amend- 
ments go to the very heart of the bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They are the bill itself. If the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee prevails without change, we 
might as well tear the bill in two, because it will be made impos- 
sible of successful administration. We would be denying to 
the farmers, whose rights are being invaded by this bill, what 
little right remains to them of being the masters of the instru- 
mentalities that are to deal with the marketing of their prod- 
ucts. If Congress can not trust the farmers, if they have 
neither the intelligence nor the character that would warrant 
Congress in letting them be the controllers of the products of 
their own toil, then adopt the McKellar amendment and say 
to them—because that is what it does—“ We have not only lost 
faith in your power to know when and how you should sell your 
products, but we do not believe you have intelligence enough to 
name your own agents. We are going to appoint a guardian for 
you and deny you the right to say when you shall sell or how 
Sree sell, or what instrumentality shall be your agent in 
se g.“ 

That is tied up in this amendment. Let us be absolutely 
clear about it. There is no reason why the Members of the 
Senate, all men who have had experience, and all, saving 
myself, at least, people of high intelligence, should confuse 
language. However you may make it read in order to soothe 
somebody’s prejudice, the thing is not to be adopted for a day; 
it is to become a policy, and the truth in the matter must come 
out. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I understand the Senator, he 
is offering an amendment to the McKellar amendment? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Which one of the McKellar amendments? 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is the amendment which commences on 
line 10. 

Mr. BORAH. Section 4? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will give it to the Senator, because I do 
hope that Senators will read the provision. 

Mr. BORAH. “No marketing period shall be begun or termi- 
nated,” and so on? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. It commences on line 13, page 2 of 
the amendment, the first part of it, “the advisory council shall 
be composed of seven members, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent.“ We hope to strike out “to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent” and provide that it shall be named by the board. Then, 
when we come down to the marketing provision; that is, on 
page 3—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Not only named by the board, but suggested 
by the farmers’ organizations, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Named by the board, and from lists which 
the farmers themselves submit; so that they will get the exact 
agents they want. 

We want to strike out the provision as to their term of office, 
so that they shall simply sit there as the agents of the farmers, 
and whenever they cease to be their agents they shall cease to 
hold office, just as when you hire a man in the conduct of your 
business. You would not hire a man to be your bookkeeper for 
10 years, without any power of removing him although he 
might destroy your business within that time and force you 
into bankruptcy. You would say, “I will employ you as long 
as you fulfill the duties of this office satisfactorily to me.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If the suggestion of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas should be adopted, and if the advisory council appointed 
by the board at the direction of the farmers should prove to be 
unsatisfactory, how would the farmers proceed in order to 
remove the board or any of its recalcitrant members? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Iam perfectly willing, if the Senator thinks 
the language is not clear, to provide that the agents may be 
removed upon the advice of the farm organizations, I take it, 
however, to be axiomatic, that if they name them, and they 
have no term of office, the minute the farmers are displeased 
with them, they being their agents, they can replace them by 
others. But if there is any doubt about it, I should like to have 
it cleared up. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I think this is a very important matter. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is the heart of the bill. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I would like to have the Senator turn to 
the page and line where he wants language stricken out of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me read just how we would make the 
amendment read. Commencing on line 13, page 2, we would 
make it read this way: 


The advisory council shall be composed of seven members to be ap- 
pointed by the board. 


That would be the language. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is it not necessary for the Sena- 
tor to take in the preceding sentence also, “ The President shall 
thereupon create an advisory council,” and so on? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am proposing to strike all that out. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator referred to line 13. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the Senator from Florida wanted 
me to state how the amendment would read as we are proposing 
to amend it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to know what the Senator proposes 
to strike out. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, may I ask if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas is not to be proposed as 
an amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Has the Senator from Florida before him 
the McKellar amendment? A 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes, 

Mr. CARAWAY. He was asking me about that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was asking what the Senator proposes 
to strike out of the McKellar amendment, and then insert. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I would strike out commencing on line 10, 
page 2 of the McKellar amendment as printed, the following : 


Then the board shall notify the President of such determination or 
application. The President shall thereupon create an advisory council 
for the commodity, The advisory council shall be composed of seven 
members, etc, 


I would strike out all that language and simply say: 


There shall be an advisory council composed of seven members ap- 
pointed by the board from a list submitted by cooperative associa- 
tions or other organizations representative of the producers of the 
commodity. 


That would be the amendment I would want to have adopted. 
è 5 President, there is just one more feature I want to discuss 

riefly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I might mention, if the Senator will allow 
me, that some objection might be raised to that suggestion be- 
cause some of the cooperative associations have not been suc- 
cessful. They have broken down and, in a way, gone to pieces. 
Whether they would be recognized as proper agencies for 
representing agriculture is a question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But the language is by cooperative asso- 
ciations or other organizations representative of the producers 
of the commodities.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. That might cover it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is the language of the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. Would the word “or” be better or would it 
be better to have the word “and” than the word “or”? 

Mr. CARAWAY. If we say cooperative and other organiza- 
tions,” it presupposes that there are other organizations than 
cooperative associations, and if there were not I do not see 
how we could name them as cooperative associations, because 
it says ‘cooperative and other associations.” If we say “or” 
that would mean that it is the duty to recognize every asso- 
ciation which represents any appreciable part of the producing 
commodity. 

Mr. SMITH. I recognize the object of the bill entirely, and 
it is a proper one, to be to promote cooperation, and therefore 
any farm organization should be given preference. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is true. May I say again, and then 
I shall take my seat, that we conclude the amendment by 
striking out the language arbitrarily providing that the board 
shall not commence or continue a marketing operation without 
the consent of a majority of the advisory council, I presume 
there will be no serious contention that the language last pro- 
posed ought to supplant that provision, because nobody would 
want to have a capricious commencing or a capricious termina- 
tion of this thing. There ought to be some reason for commenc- 
ing a marketing operation and some reason for quitting the same. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator approves of that amendment? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think that ought to go in. I know that 
it meets a part of the objection the President made to the 
provisions of the other bill. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I discussed somewhat at 
length on yesterday with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CARAWAY] several of these points. I had hoped that we would 
take up the amendments seriatim and that the discussion with 
respect to each amendment would be had at the time it was 
pending before the Senate, instead of having a general discus- 
sion such as we have had from the Senator from Arkansas this 
morning. I think that would have been the more orderly way. 
Of course, I do not mean to say that there is not weight in 
some of the suggestions and some of the amendments proposed 
by the Senator from Arkansas. For one, I shall be very glad, 
when the amendments are reached, to give due consideration 
to any suggestions that he may make with reference to a 
change in the amendments proposed by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

It is suggested with reference to those amendments that they 
are framed with a view to taking out of the hands of the 
farmers of the country the control of their business, that they 
are based upon the idea that the farmers of the country are 
not sufficiently intelligent to attend to their business, and that 
they do not know what they need nor what they want. That 
is the suggestion made by the Senator from Arkansas with 
reference to the so-called McKellar amendments. Of course, 
such suggestions are very wide of the mark. 

I wish the Senate would give me its attention when I say 
that the several amendments presented by the Senator from 
Tennessee are not amendments which he himself has drawn, 
but are amendments which have been worked out by quite a 
number of the Senators who represent the larger cotton-growing 
States of the Union. 

I would like to add to that, Mr. President, the further state- 
ment that those amendments have been submitted to the repre- 
sentatives of the farmers’ cooperative associations and farm 
organizations, who are here in Washington and who have been 
instrumental in securing action by the committee upon this 
great scheme, whose labors have been incessant, not only during 
this session but during the last session. They are here, charged 
with the performance of a duty intrusted to them by the farm- 
ers whom they claim to represent, and we have consulted them. 
As I am advised, every one of the representatives of those 
organizations has agreed to the amendments which were pre- 
pared by the Senators who thought they were representing the 
interests of the cotton farmers of the country. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am very much interested in the segrega- 
tion of the amendments—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am going to discuss that later. I am 
answering now a general charge that the committee which 
prepared the amendments have sacrificed the interests of the 
farmer, betrayed the interests of the farmer, and are trying to 
put upon them something that they do not want, and that the 
committee has proceeded upon the theory that the farmers have 
not sufficient intelligence to know what they want. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What I am trying to get at is this: Here 
is an amendment which I hold in my hand—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will not the Senator allow me to discuss 
that when we get to it? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. But, of course, I want to know what 
the Senator is discussing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall be very glad to enlighten the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand the general principles which 
the Senator is about to discuss, but I do not know whether he 
is with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], or whether 
the Senator from Arkansas is with the Senator from North 
Carolina, unless I know what amendments he is discussing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is sufficiently versed in 
the methods of discussion to know that before I enter into the 
discussion of a thing in detail I would like to discuss some of 
the general propositions which are alleged against the whole 
scheme, especially as to the motives of those who have pro- 
posed the measure. That is all I was undertaking to do for the 
present. When I reach the particular amendment, I shall be 
pleased to discuss anything the Senator may suggest with 
reference to it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Both the Senator from North Carolina and 
the Senator from Arkansas have been talking about “amend- 
ments.” There is apparently one amendment called the Mc- 
Kellar amendment. ‘There is another amendment called the 
Caraway amendment. I do not know which one the Senator 
from North Carolina is discussing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have just explained, in language as specific 
as I am capable of uttering with respect to any simple matter, 
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that the amendments presented by the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKetiar] and spoken of as the McKellar amendments— 
not one, but a dozen or more—were not prepared altogether by 
the Senator from Tennessee, but that they were prepared by a 
voluntary committee of Senators representing the cotton States, 
who desire that the bill shall be so written as to promote the 
cotton industry as well as the agricultural industry generally, 
so that they can consistently support the bill. I regret that the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrruax] has not succeeded in 
understanding me. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I suggest that the Senator 
from Nevada is confused because he looks upon the McKellar 
amendments as one amendment? They are all amendments to 
a particular part of the bill, and the particular part of the 
bill which each amendment proposes to amend is noted at the 
beginning of each paragraph. These are all separate amend- 
ments according to the paragraphs, and they show what part of 
the bill they are intended to amend, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And they were all offered by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar]. s 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly; but I have just stated that they 
were not drafted by him. They were drafted by a committee 
of Senators. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I said they were presented to the Senate 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr, MCKELLAR], and they are 
known as the McKellar amendments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. I think the Senator was not here 
when I so stated. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think that the Senator is now discussing 
the amendments which are printed in the form now before 
us known as the McKellar amendments, and that is all that 
he is discussing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly; and in that connection I purpose 
to discuss some observations of the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr, Caraway] with reference to the bill at large and also 
with reference to some of the amendments. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Now, the Senator from Arkansas proposes 
to amend the McKellar amendment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; the McKellar amendments. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is what I understood. He proposes 
an amendment to the McKellar amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; as I have just stated. 

Mr. PITTMAN. So when the Senator from North Carolina 
refers to “amendments” he is referring to the printed form 
of the McKellar amendments at the present time, and not the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, I will try to distinguish the 
McKellar amendments from the Caraway amendments when I 
come to them. I am not at this time, however, disposed to 
enter into any detailed discussion of the amendments. As I 
stated, I think it would be very much better for us to discuss 
the amendments as they are offered. There are probably 15 
or 20 amendments proposed by the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKetrtar] and probably 4 or 5 amendments proposed 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They have been offered now, may I say 
to the Senator, and we were about ready to vote on them. 

Mr, SIMMONS. We are not going to vote on them en bloc? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. 

Mr, SIMMONS. That is what I meant. They should be 
voted on separately, and therefore I think, as they deal with 
separate propositions, it would be better to discuss them when 
we reach the individual amendments. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘The Senator will find, when he reads them, 
that they are so interwoven and engrafted one upon the other 
that they must all stand or fall together, because while they 
are offered as three separate amendments they deal exactly 
with the same subject and are so linked together that we can 
not discuss one without discussing them all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to discuss such of the amend- 
ments as the Senator from Arkansas discussed, or a part of the 
amendments which I think probably need further discussion. 
But I was prefacing my discussion with the general statement 
that if it were true that the amendments presented by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. McKrtxar] do not correctly interpret 
the best interests of the farmers of the country, then not only 
the Senator from Tennessee, but a great many other Senators, 
who represent the cotton States especially, do not understand 
their needs either. Certainly it would not be charged that they 
were deliberately betraying the interests which they represent 
or which they should represent upon this floor. 

Further answering the suggestions of the Senator that the 
farmers are by these amendments left hopeless and without 
protection by the provisions of the McKellar amendments, the 
fact is that these amendments have been submitted to repre- 
sentatives of the farmers’ organizations who are here to-day 
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and have been here since the inception of this legislation at 
this session, as most of them were here when it was under con- 
sideration at previous sessions, and who claim the right to 
represent and to speak for the farmers. They have agreed to 
the amendments of the Senator from Tennessee, without indi- 
eating that such amendments would in any way be a betrayal 
of the interests of the farmers whom they represent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to me for a minute? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, I yield; but I did not interrupt the 
oe I do not, however, object to his interrupting me 
at all, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no; I will not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, the Senator is translating into 
my speech the word “ betrayal,” whatever construction he puts 
on it, and I am not going to complain about that; but I rose 
for the purpose of saying that the farm organization leaders 
who are here discussed the matter with me; they thought they 
had to yield on that point in order to get certain votes. It did 
not meet their approval, but they thought it was a question of 
expediency. There were some of those leaders in my office this 
morning. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I myself have not heard anything of that 
sort, and I know nothing about it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, 
North Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. CARAWAY. And they hope that it may be washed out 
in the conference. That is the history of the matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, who mentioned that matter to me on yester- 
day, that representatives of the organizations came to see me 
this morning, and I said, Look here, what do you gentlemen 
mean? You told Senator Caraway that you were rather com- 
pelled to enter into the agreement to support these amend- 
ments.” Well, they then asserted vigorously that the amend- 
ments met their approval. So there we are. They came to see 
me this morning, and they told me what I have stated. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will tell the Senator from Tennessee what 
we can do. We can go out and have a conference with them 
all together, and settle in that way the question in regard to 
what they want. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest a written statement be sent in here 
and read to the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not think that is necessary, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have not heard any sug- 
gestion of that kind referred to by the Senator from Arkansas 
coming from these gentlemen. I have this to say about it, 
though. If they have told us that these amendments were sat- 
isfactory to them, when they were not satisfactory to them, 
when they thought they betrayed the interest of the farmer 
whom they represent, then they are not the kind of men that 
I have taken them to be. That is all I have to say about it. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator from North Caro- 
lina will permit an observation at this point, I desire to say 
that if the men who represent, or claim to represent, the farm 
organizations are guilty of what seems to have transpired, we 
have not thrown sufficient safeguards around the proposed 
law. It is claimed that they want to represent the best inter- 
ests of the farmer, but I submit that the best interests of the 
farmer can not be represented by that kind of action on the part 
of those who claim to represent him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, one of the contentions of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] is that the farmers 
will have more protection under the bill as it is reported by 
the committee than they will have under the bill if amended 
as provided by the amendments submitted by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MoKELLAR], especially with reference to the 
authority and power vested in the council appointed to repre- 
sent any particular commodity that may come under the pro- 
posed law. There is not the slightest foundation for that con- 
tention. On the contrary, the farmers will have infinitely less 
protection under the bill as it came from the committee than 
they would have under the amendments of the Senator from 
Tennessee. The effect of the amendments submitted by the 
Senator from Arkansas would be simply to revert to the ac- 
tion of the committee. The Senator from Arkansas is a member 
of the committee which reported the bill, and he now proposes 
to amend the amendments of the Senator from Tennessee so 
as practically to restore the provisions of the bill as it came 
from the committee. Those provisions were unsatisfactory to 
certain southern Senators especially, and unsatisfactory be- 
cause, and only because—and I ask Senators to bear that in 
mind—first, the council as provided in the Senate committee 
bill would have no power except advisory power. It would be 
appointed by the board which would be appointed by the Presi- 
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action, its action being in the main simply advisory. This 
would inevitably make the council absolutely subservient to 
the board. 

We did not think it would be fair to the farmer that his 
product, cotton, I will say, for illustration, the chief crop of 
11 great States of the Union, should be brought into this bill 
under the supposed protection of a special advisory council to 
represent that interest when that advisory council would have 
nothing but purely recommendatory and advisory powers and 
when it would be absolutely subservient to the will of the board. 

How is the board which the Senator from Arkansas says 
should appoint the advisory council and under which the ad- 
visory council would have no independent powers of its own 
to be appointed? Here is the provision in regard to. the ap- 
pointment of that board; I wish to read it to the Senate: 


Src, 2. (a) A Federal farm board is hereby created which shall con- 
sist of the Secretary of Agriculture, who shall be a member ex officio, 
and 12 members, 1 from each of the 12 Federal land-bank districts, 
who shall be appointed by the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


That is the way that board is to be created. 
Mr. SMITH. Are there no qualifications? 
Mr. SIMMONS. None that I can see. The bill reads: 


(b) The terms of office of the appointed members of the board first 
taking office after the approval of this act shall expire as designated by 
the President at the time of nomination— 


And so on. 


A successor to an appointed member of the board shall be appointed in 
the same manner as the original appointed members, and shall have a 
term of office expiring six years from the date of the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was appointed, 

- (c) Any person appointed to fill a vacancy in the board occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed shall be appointed for the remainder of such term. 

(d) Any member of the board in office at the expiration of the term 
for which he was appointed may continue in office until his successor 
takes office. 


I I am trying to find the provision as to qualifications, and ask 
the Senator to find it if he can, 

Mr. McKELLAR. To what does the Senator refer? 

Mr. SMITH. To the qualifications of the members of the 
board, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Here it is; I have found it. 


(f) Each of the appointed members of the board shall be a citizen 
of the United States, shall not actively engage in any other business, 
vocation, or employment than that of serving as a member of the 
board— 


It is said that we can not restrict the rights of the President, 
but here is a restriction in the bill itself— 


and shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year, together with necessary 
traveling expenses and expenses incurred for subsistence or per diem 
allowance in lieu thereof, within the limitations prescribed by law 
while away from the principal office of the board— 


I need not read further. 

Then it proceeds to set forth the general powers of the board. 
I see no substantial and special qualifications there prescribed 
and required for members of the board. 

Mr. SMITH. The only qualifications seem to be that a mem- 
ber of the board shall be a citizen of the United States, that 
each member of the board shall be representative of one of the 
land-bank districts, and that each member shall disassociate 
himself from any other business that he may have been engaged 
in and restrict his activities entirely to the functions of the 
board. Then the vacancies occurring in the board shall be filled 
according to the terms of the original appointments. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator from Oregon, in 
order to get this matter straight, if, under the bill as reported 
by him, there is any limitation upon the President's power of 
appointment except as to citizenship and except as to the mem- 
ber so appointed giving his full time to the duties of the office 
and not being engaged in any other business? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the President is given the 
untrammeled right to make the appointments subject to the 
limitations expressed by the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly. The board is thus constituted with 
no limitations. The farmer has nothing to do with its appoint- 
ment at all. There are 12 members of the board, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture makes 13. The advisory council for which 
the bill provides, and in respect of which the Senator from 
Arkansas wants to so amend the amendment of the Senator 
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from Tennessee that the provision shall practically remain as it 
wis written, is to be appointed by this board, 

It is true that a limitation is placed upon the appointment of 
the members of the advisory council. 

Mr. BORAH. The only limitation is that they shall be ap- 
pointed from a list submitted by cooperative associations and 
oae organizations representative of the producers of the com- 
m y. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; they are authorized and directed to 
create a body appointed in that way, the members of which shall 
serye without salary, and so forth. That is their limitation. 
They are required, authorized, and directed to do that; but if 
they shall fail to do that, if they shall disregard that direction, 
what remedy has the farmer? What can he do in case the 
board appoints some one contrary to that requirement? 

Mr. BORAH. He can do the same thing that he can under 
the bill generally, and that is nothing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is nothing. That is what I say. But 
even if the farmer had some way of getting rid of the board in 
case they did not appoint the man the farmers recommended, 
even if that were true, this advisory council as the bill is 
written has no independence of thought and of action. It has 
only the power to advise and it is the creature of the board. 
Now, we wanted to remedy those two defects especially. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, as I understand the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee, this advisory council is to 
be composed of farmers, and if the matter under consideration is 
cotton some of them have to come from the Cotton Belt, and if 
it is grain they have to come from the Grain Belt; and a list 
is furnished the President from which they would be glad to 
have him select the advisory council, 

Mr, SIMMONS. Yes; that is true under the McKellar 
amendments. If the President is given the power to appoint, 
he will not be compelled, of course—we can not compel him—to 
appoint ; but we can direct in the law that he shall appoint from 
a certain section; that he shall appoint. persons engaged in a 
certain line of business pertinent to the measure under consid- 
eration. We did that in the Federal reserve act; we did that 
in the flood relief- act; we have done that in 25 or 30 acts of 
the past several years. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But if he did not appoint the people that we 
thought ought to be appointed, we could reject the appoint- 
ments here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly what I was going to get to, 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 
the proposition he has just mentioned, it was said that if the 
board appointed these members the farmers themselyes would 
virtually appoint them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am going to get to that, if the Senator 
will allow me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just want to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to this fact: For instance, take Tennessee, as an illustra- 
tion. We have several farm organizations down there, inde- 
pendent ones, and the board would select whichever one they 
wanted to select, and the farmer would really not select the 
members. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to get to that. 
the matter of President’s appointments. 

The President is circumscribed here only by a direction of 
Congress such as we have put in other bills—that is, that 
he shall appoint from certain industries, shall appoint somebody 
and only somebody who is engaged in the production of com- 
modity concerned, and that he shall consider in connection with 
those appointments the list that is presented to him by farmers’ 
organizations, cooperative or otherwise—that is, that he shall 
get the best recommendations that he can through the coopera- 
tion of the farmers in making that selection. If the President 
does not see fit to obey the law in that respect, we have no way 
to coerce him about it, but we can reject his nominations; but, 
on the other hand, if the board does exactly the same thing, 
we are without power to coerce the board or stop its action. 
There is, however, this broad difference in the two propositions : 

If the board appoints persons that are not interested in 
the industry, persons that are not satisfactory to the farmers, 
then the farmer has no remedy. He must submit to the board; 
and the board, being so interested in controlling the matter, 
are likely to select members for the council that they can best 
control in the exercise even of the council's limited advisory 
power. 

Mr. President, all of this talk about the recommendations 
of the farmers applies especially to the appointments made by 
the board. The board is not required in the committee bill 
to do any more than select from the industry, and select a rep- 
resentative; but, once a selection is made, whether it conforms 
to the law or not, there is no way to remove him from power. 


Let me get to 


There is no check upon their action. The power is unlimited, 
uncircumscribed. If, however, we have the members of the 
council appointed by the President, and if the President shall 
disregard the limitations that we have imposed, if he shall 
refuse to appoint a person who is a producer or from a list 
recommended to him by a farm organization or a number of 
farm organizations, under the McKellar amendment the Senate 
has the right of confirmation or rejection, and in the exercise 
of that veto power we ean restrain the action of the President. 
I do not think it would often be necessary, but it might oc- 
casionally be necessary, and when necessary it would be ex- 
tremely important. Therefore, as a wise precaution, we have 
insisted upon placing this power in the hands of the Senate 
by prescribing that the members of the council shall be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, Senators talk about the board or the Presi- 
dent, either, acting upon the recommendations of these coopera- 
tive associations and farmers’ organizations. With respect to 
a great industry that does not mean anything, practically, or 
mighty little. In each State, probably, there is a cooperative 
association. There may be, as in the case of cotton, 10 or 11 
States that are interested in the production of cotton to a large 
extent. They may each have several separate organizations, 
farmers’ organizations, cooperative organizations; they may 
have representatives here at the Capitol claiming to speak for 
them; but I think the Members of the Senate know without any 
discussion of that question on my part that very frequently the 
alleged representatives of these organizations at the Capitol do 
not speak what represents the sentiment of the farmer or his 
interests. 

Where there probably might be a dozen lists from which 
selections might be made, it would be difficult for the Presi- 
dent and it would be difficult for the board to determine whose 
recommendation he should follow, There is, however, one pro- 
vision in the amendment sponsored by the committee of which 
the Senator from Tennessee is the spokesman, and which is em- 
braced in his amendment, that is a safeguard that can not be 
disregarded, and it is a safeguard that is easy of application ; 
and that is that the appointee on this advisory council, who- 
ever he may be, whoever may recommend him or whoever may 
oppose him, shall be a producer of that product. “A producer” 
means a bona fide farmer. That was put in there because we 
did not see how it would be possible to evade that. Surely the 
President of the United States can not say that Congress has 
not the right to say that in appointing an advisory board to 
represent the interests of cotton, for instance, its members shall 
be selected from the producers of cotton. Surely that is not a 
limitation upon his authority of which he can complain. If 
it is, then I assert that a similar limitation is written in at 
least a hundred statutes, and no question has ever been made 
about it; but it is a limitation so broad and sweeping and com- 
prehensive that the President can not disregard it without in- 
voking the immediate wrath of the Senate in the form of a 
rejection of his nominee. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] insists that this 
whole business shall be put in the hands of the cooperatives 
and the farmers, and he insists that the bill as it came from 
the House practically does that. The bill as it came from the 
House does no such thing. The bill as it came from the House 
simply permits them to recommend to a board whose powers 
are unlimited in dealing with the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask the Senator to pardon me a 
moment. Furthermore, Mr. President, there are some sections 
of the country that do not think these organizations always 
represent the sentiments or the interests of the farmer, and 
where, in fact, the farmers are not truly and adequately repre- 
sented by any farmers’ organization. 

I know of one particular State—I shall not designate it— 
where there is but one farm organization, and I am sure there 
are not 5 per cent of the farmers of that State members of that 
organization. I know that they had a tri-State tobacco coop- 
erative association there, and it functioned for five years and 
then went into bankruptcy, and the farmers of those three 
States have lost tens of millions of dollars. It has gone out of 
existence. There is a cotton organization there, but not 10 per 
cent of the cotton farmers of the State belong to it. 

The Senator says we will coerce the farmers to join these 
cooperative associations, and when we have coerced them all to 
join, then we will give them the right to recommend to this 
board whom they shall appoint as their advisory council to 
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represent them, when the Senator knows that if that board 
disregards that recommendation, even if that consummation of 
organizations should be accomplished and all the farmers in the 
cotton States should become members of this cooperative asso- 
ciation, even then they could disregard it, and the farmer would 
have no remedy. On the other hand, under the bill we have 
adopted, if the President disregards the recommendations of 
these organizations which exist or may come into existence, and 
makes an independent appointment contrary to the provisions 
and spirit of this law, and not truly representative, we have 
that provision in the law that “ We directed you to appoint 
regardless of this list. We directed you in broad, general, 
sweeping, comprehensive terms to appoint nobody except some 
one who was a producer, and you have appointed a person who 
is not a producer“; and we have the power in the Senate to 
say no to his nomination. That is a real safeguard that can be 
invoked and that will be effective. 

It will hardly be contended, I think, that the Senate as a 
whole does not fairly represent the agricultural interests of 
this country, does not sympathize with the agricultural interests, 
does not understand fairly the needs of the agricultural inter- 
ests of the United States, and does not genuinely desire to 
conform its action to their best interests. That will hardly be 
contended. It will certainly not be contended that the Sena- 
tors who represent the cotton States are not in sympathy with 
the cotton grower, because in many of those States we have the 
one-crop system. Practically the only money crop we produce 
in certain southern States is cotton. 

We neglect to produce those things which are necessary to 
sustain the life of man or the life of the animals he employs, 
and we buy those things from other sections of the country, 
because we once thought it was more profitable to raise cotton 
and to buy those other things. We are distinctively a one-crop 
section in many of the States of the South. My State has 
broken loose somewhat from that, as has the State of the 
Senator from South Carolina. Both of those States are not 
only agricultural but they have become great manufacturing 
States; but cotton and tobacco are the chief agricultural prod- 
ucts of both. The balance of the Southern States are prin- 
cipally cotton-growing States. 

Can it be thought that the President will disregard our wishes 
and the spirit of the law in this matter in the appointment of a 
person to represent the cotton industry of the South on this 
advisory council, which has in its hands the life or death of this 
industry, this advisory council which will, if the machinery 
of this bill be put into operation, have enormous power? We 
would like to safeguard all that, and we can do so under the 
bill with the McKellar amendments. The council will have a 
large voice in the control of the cotton situation, and under the 
bill as reported by the committee it would be only the voice of 
advice, the voice of recommendation. The members would be 
merely the puppets of a board, and a board that is absolutely 
free and independent of everybody from the time it is appointed 
until its term expires, unless the President, who appoints it and 
selects it, should see fit to remove one or more of the members 
of the board. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, as the Senator is developing 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH. I just want to ask a question. 

Mr. President, as the Senator is developing the idea of how 
far we may go in directing the President, or attempting to limit 
him in the power of appointment granted him under the Con- 
stitution, we have certain bipartisan boards appointed under 
provisions we have written into the law providing for boards 
to be composed of equal representation, or practically equal 
representation, from the two different parties. As far as I 
know, in my experience in the Senate, I have not known the 
President to depart from the observance of such a provision 
of law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, one other thing, and I am 
through. Everybody knews that the one stumbling block in 
connection with this whole bill is what is known as the equaliza- 
tion fee. That is a provision by which the farmer undertakes, 
contrary to what is required of the other industries of this 
country, to take care out of his own pocket of any loss that 
shall be sustained in an effort to raise and support the price 
of his product. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator pardon me until I get 
through with this phase of the matter? 

The power of imposing this equalization fee is an exceedingly 
great power. The act itself does not impose it. The act itself 
expressly provides that it shall be imposed under certain cir- 
cumstances and conditions, : 

Mr. SMITH. By the board. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. By the board. It does not direct that it may 
be imposed by the advisory council, selected to represent that 
particular interest to be brought in and subjected to this equali- 
zation-fee burden. It vests that power in the board, and that 
board, appointed by the President, with no limitations upon its 
power, with nothing to restrain its hand, has the sole and ex- 
clusive power of bringing any industry in this country under 
the operation of this measure and imposing upon it not only 
an equalization fee, but the board practically has the power and 
the right to fix the amount of the equalization fee. 

Mr. President, Senators representing the cotton States are 
probably more interested in this bill than those representing 
the wheat States, because this is a bill to take care of surpluses, 
and the cotton industry in a year exports more in value than 
the value of all the other agricultural exports from this coun- 
try combined. It is proposed to go in under this bill and by 
an equalization fee provide for the losses in withdrawing from 
the market, if the conditions require it, six or eight million bales 
of cotton a year; and, naturally, we who represent the South 
want to know who is going to impose that equalization fee and 
fix the amount of that equalization fee. 

The Senator from Arkansas would have the board do it all. 
We say “no.” We have gone into this thing because you have 
given us an advisory council to represent our product as dis- 
tinguished from every other product in the United States, and 
we want that advisory council to have the authority and the 
power to veto any equalization fee that may be proposed, the 
amount of it, and whether it shall be applied at all or not. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I understand that this ad- 
visory council would have to approve the recommendations of 
the board, or they can veto them before they can put into effect 
the equalization fee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Under the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas would not this board be able to do the same thing? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not as I understand it. When we get to 
that, if the Senator from Arkansas has an amendment that 
would confer upon the board the same power our amendment 
would confer, though he may use different language to do it, 
we will make no objection. I do not care anything about the 
phraseology, but I want the advisory council, selected to repre- 
sent this great interest, and not the board, to have the right 
of controlling the imposition of the equalization fee. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the amendment which the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has shown me, which is to be on page 7, 
after line 11, and which is relevant to this discussion, reads as 
follows: 


No marketing period under section 7 in respect of any agricultural 
commodity shall be commenced or terminated unless the advisory coun- 
cil for such commodity concurs in the respective finding or findings 
which the board is required to make prior to the commencement or ter- 
mination of the marketing perlod. No equalization fee shall be collected 
unless the estimates upon which the determination of the amount of the 
equalization fee is based are concurred in by the advisdry council for the 
commodity. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, so far as that amendment is 
concerned, it differs to some extent from the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Tennessee, but I do not think it 
very substantially differs from it. In one respect the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas is different from 
the bill. What I favor is an amendment that will accomplish 
this very purpose, either by the language used by the Senator 
from Arkansas, or the language used in the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BORAH. I think this amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas is an exceedingly important amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think it would strengthen 
the powers of the council? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it would strengthen the powers of the 
council, then I will accept it, so far as I am concerned. I want 
to strengthen their powers. 

Mr. BORAH. I quite agree with the Senator. I think the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas is one of the 
most important amendments offered to the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not fighting the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas. I was controverting some of 
the arguments of the Senator from Arkansas especially with 
reference to the appointment of the council. Incidentally, I did 
not know that his amendment was quite as sweeping as it would 
seem to be. I had thought it covered not quite as broadly as 
the McKellar amendment does the question of the equalization 
fee, when it shall be imposed, what the amount shall be, and 
when it shall be withdrawn or discontinued. When we get 
to that amendment I shall be very glad to discuss it further. 
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I was speaking of the general principles. I want a safe- 
guard of that kind. It is needed in the bill. It is in the 
amendment of the Senator from Tennessee. If the Senator 
from Arkansas has an amendment which accomplishes the 
same purpose and goes a little further, I would be perfectly 
willing to accept it, but I would want to examine it for myself 
before committing myself to it. ` 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if I may have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho, on page 3 of the amendments 
offered by me, lines 6 to 14, inclusive, are intended to be sub- 
stantially the same as the Caraway amendment. So far as I 
am concerned, if the language would suit the Senator from 
Arkansas and the Senator from Idaho better, I see no reason 
to think that it is not equally as good as the language in my 
amendment. I think it means exactly the same thing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Idaho thinks it is 
stronger. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it is stronger, let us have it. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt that the objective of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is the same as that of the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Precisely. 

Mr. BORAH. But I think there is a concluding sentence 
in the Caraway amendment which is exceptionally important 
and I do not find it in the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee, although I find in all probability the intent to arrive 
there. That sentence reads: 


No equalization fee shall be collected unless the estimates, upon 
which the determination of the amount of the equalization fee is 
based, are concurred in by the advisory council for the commodity, 


Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Idaho will understand 
that when I was discussing the equalization fee and its appli- 
cation under the machinery of the bill, I was proceeding upon 
the fact that under the committee bill the authority of the 
advisory council thereby conferred was negative and ineffec- 
tive, and that the amendments proposed by the Senator from 
Tennessee were intended to correct that situation and change 
their authority from that of negative action to that of affirma- 
tive action in disapproval or approval. I regard that as funda- 
mental. 

Mr. BORAH. I regard it as fundamental, too. I quite 
agree with the Senator. The Senator is desirous of making 
the advisory council somewhat an independent tribunal. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly. 

Mr. BORAH. Then he refers to the powers of the advisory 
council after it has been created. The Senator from Tennessee 
offers certain amendments giving certain powers with refer- 
ence to the board, but in my opinion there is one sentence in 
the Caraway amendment which we ought to have. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say that I agree with the Senator 
from Idaho. I think it is better in the way the Senator men- 
tions, and so far as 1 can now do so, I ask unanimous consent 
to strike out, on page 3 of my amendment, lines 6 to 14, in- 
clusive, and insert in lieu thereof the language proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas in that regard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator may modify his 
amendment without unanimous consent, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say that so far as I am con- 
cerned I am contending for certain fundamental things in con- 
nection with this matter. The first is that the advisory council 
shall be an independent board. The second is that one of the 
functions of the advisory council shall be the power to negative 
any action of the board with reference to the bringing in of 
agricultural product and the imposition of an equalization fee 
upon that product, and the amount of the equalization fee. 
Those principles I consider absolutely fundamental. If those 
fundamental principles are preserved, I do not care whose 
amendment is adopted. But I am opposed to any amendment 
that would emasculate or weaken the powers of the advisory 
council as they are fixed by the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee. The bill as reported by the committee would leave 
the council a purely negative body with nothing but advisory 
powers, subject to the control and removal by the board at all 
times, and, therefore, the caprice of a board appointed by the 
President without any limitation upon the power of appoint- 
ment except citizenship and place of residence. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I endeavored to interrupt the 
Senator from North Carolina, but he saw fit not to permit me 
to do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the Senator need not think that I re- 
frained from answering his question. I never have done that 
during my service in the Senate and I hope I never will. 

Mr. BRUCE. If the Senator had permitted me to interrupt 


him, I would have said all I intended to say, I think, within the 
I wish to say just a word 


time allowed for the interruption. 
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with reference to the importance which the Senator from North 
Carolina attaches to the equalization fee provided for in the 
pending bill. In my opinion there is no distinction in some 
respects to be taken between the provisions of the bill relating 
to loans and advances made out of the revolving fund pro- 
vided for by it, and the fund created by the equalization fee. 
That fee is really not a burden upon the farmer. It is a burden 
upon the consumer. 

Mr. BORAH. Not necessarily. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not agree with the Senator. I think it is 
necessarily a burden upon the consumer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the Senator 

Mr. BRUCE. Just a moment, if the Senator please. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought the Senator asked me a question. 


Mr. BRUCE. No. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I beg the Senator's pardon. 
Mr. BRUCE. I say that while the equalization fee is sup- 


posed to be collected from the farmer, for all practical purposes 
it is not collected from him at all. It is collected from the 
consumer. The only difference between the result when such 
a fee is collected and the result when a loan or an advance 
is made out of the revolving fund is that in the latter case the 
loan or advance comes out of the General Treasury of the 
Federal Government and not out of the pocket of the consumer, 
That is the whole difference. 

The equalization fee, with due respect to the authors of the 
pending bill, is nothing but a blown-up bladder. The bill is 
-an artificial thing from beginning to end. For the first time, 
almost, in the history of the human race, the general prosperity 
is to be promoted not by creating abundance, not by producing 
wealth, but by creating a dearth. 

The power is given to the board to inflate prices with its 
bellows whenever it deems it discreet to do so under the pro- 
visions of the bill, and when it enters upon this process of 
inflation there is no reason why it should not push it not 
only to the point of providing what may be deemed by it to be 
a proper price to the farmer for his commodity but to a point 
sufficient to cover the equalization fee besides. It is not true 
that the farmer pays the equalization fee under the provisions 
of the bill. He is allowed what is supposed to be a proper price 
for his commodity, and if this amount is enhanced to a suffi- 
cient additional extent to cover the equalization fee, what 
difference does that make to him? But it makes a world of 
difference to the consumer, because it is he who has to pay 
the price deemed the proper price for the commodity sold by 
the farmer plus the amount of the equalization fee. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. It has been estimated that the consumers last 
year paid about $29,000,000,000 for what the farmers of the 
country produced, and out of that the farmers got about $9,000,- 
000,000. The rest of it went to somebody who was operating 
between the f er and the man who got the food. It might 
be possible that this measure would have some effect upon that 
gentleman, and if it did it would be a good thing. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is a different question altogether—the 
question as to how far the spread between the farmer and the 
consumer under existing conditions is too great. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not a different question, for the reason 
that the basic principle of the bill is intelligent marketing to 
enable the farmers to intelligently market their produce so they 
will get what the produce is worth and not be robbed on the 
way from the farm to the consumer. 

Mr. BRUCE. It seems to me that the basic idea of the bill 
is unnaturally to inflate prices by buying up the exportable sur- 
plus of an agricultural commodity and creating a domestic 
scarcity in it; that is to say, artificially to tumefy the domestic 
price for an agricultural product to such an extent as not only 
to give the farmer an adequate price, but, where the equaliza- 
tion fee will come into play, to provide for that fee also. That 
consideration, so far as I know, has never received atten- 
tion in the course of the discussion of the pending bill, but I 
believe it to be an absolutely sound one. Of course, if the 
equalization fee is really a burden on the farmer, then it is an 
absolutely unconstitutional and unlawful one, because it is en- 
tirely beyond the power of the Federal Government to say to 
me, if I am a farmer, when I come to sell some product of my 
farm, that I must submit to a deduction from the price whether 
I am willing to do so or not. 

Such an imposition is either a tax or it is an attempt to take 
my property from me without due process of law contrary to 
the guaranties of the Federal Constitution. That such an im- 
position for the lack of the general attributes of true taxation 
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ean in no proper sense be considered a tax has been demon- 
strated by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats] in the 
course of an argument which he delivered in this body last year 
that was absolutely, in my humble judgment, unanswerable. 

At the same time it was demonstrated by other Senators fully 
as convincingly that if the farmer, willy nilly, is to be deprived 
of a part of the price that he receives for a commodity that act 
would unquestionably constitute a violation of the provisions 
of the Federal Constitution which forbid the taking of private 
property without due process of law and just compensation. 
But, as I have intimated, so far as any contention that the 
equalization fee contemplated by the pending bill would consti- 
tute a burden on the farmers is concerned, it is unnecessary to 
ask whether it is a tax; it is unnecessary to ask whether it 
operates as the taking of private property without due process 
of law, because the equalization fund is nothing but a purely 
factitious thing. Provided that the farmer obtained a proper 
price for his commodity it would make no material difference 
to him; I can not repeat too often whether there were an 
seen fee created under the provisions of the pending bill 
or no 

It would be something that he would not only never get 
himself, but would never expect to get. It would be paid by the 
consumer, and by the consumer alone. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Maryland surely will con- 
cede, will he not, that the present marketing system of the 
farmer is not a success; that the farmer can not, under present 
conditions, without some central organization or some central 
power get that cooperation which is necessary to put his products 
on the market intelligently? r 

Mr. BRUCE. That situation would be met if the farmer 
went ahead and, with constitutional and reasonable aid from 
the Government, perfected his cooperative associations of every 
sort. I doubt whether the present system for the distribution 
of the farmer’s produce is quite so bad as it has been repre- 
sented to be; you can not have distribution any more than you 
can have production without cost; but I am willing to go to 
any point to which Congress may constitutionally go for the pur- 
pose of facilitating and cheapening the distribution of the 
farmers’ commodities. 

Mr. BORAH. Does not the Senator think that we have the 
constitutional power to set up machinery to enable the farmer 
successfully to market his products? 

Mr. BRUCE. As the Senator from Idaho well knows, in 
the beginning of our Government it was doubted by no less 
a personage than Alexander Hamilton himself whether Con- 
gress had any constitutional power to appropriate money for 
the promotion of agriculture. We have long passed that period 
without boggling over any such constitutional scruples, and 
the country has reached the settled conclusion that agricul- 
ture is, as has been said, one of the “twin breasts” of the 
state, if not the public interest of supreme importance; and 
in consequence of this conclusion Congress has gone on year 
after year building up the superb structure of agricultural 
supervision and aid with which we are all now so familiar. 

Suffice it to say that I am given no opportunity to say what 
my attitude toward the pending bill would be if the equaliza- 
tion fee were stricken from it, as well as all the other devices by 
which it secks to produce plenty by first producing scarcity. 
Under proper conditions I should favor the extension of Federal 
pecuniary aid to farmers’ cooperative marketing associations. 

Mr. BORAH. Speaking purely as a question of constitutional 
authority, would there be any difference, so far as the Con- 
stitution is concerned, between setting up the machinery which 
is contemplated in the pending measure, leaving out the equali- 
zation fee, which would result in the successful marketing of 
the farmer's products, and the authority which we exercised in 
creating the Department of Agriculture and appropriating for 
it year after year in the effort to destroy the boll weevil and do 
other things which affect agriculture? Is there any difference, 
so far as the Constitution is concerned, in the exercise of those 
two authorities? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I am not in the slightest de- 
gree questioning the constitutionality of the general measures 
that the Government has pursued for the purpose of promoting 
the welfare of agriculture; I have no disposition to do that, 
and I do not know that I would have the competency to do it 
successfully even if I were to attempt to do it; but the point I 
make is that, so far as the equalization fee is concerned—and 
that is the limit of my constitutional argument—it is an abso- 
lutely nugatory, unlawful, and unconstitutional thing; and, 
in my judgment, will be so declared whenever the question 
shall be submitted to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

I am not impeaching the constitutionality of the provisions in 
the bill for loans and advances by the Federal Goverrment fur 
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the purpose of strengthening the farmers’ cooperatives; under 
proper restrictions and safeguards I am in sympathy with that 
idea ; and even if I were disposed to doubt its constitutionality 
I should be very loath, indeed, to give any but a regretful ex- 
pression to my doubt, 

Mr. President, I had no thought of entering upon any gen- 
eral discussion of the pending bill when I sought to obtain the 
permission of the Senator from North Carolina to interrupt him 
for a moment. However, before I take my seat I wish to say 
that I think that there is no need at this time for such a meas- 
ure except so far as it might be made to furnish reasonabie 
pecuniary aid by the Government to the voluntary cooperative 
associations of the farmers themselves. If we were dealing 
with anyone but the farmer; that is to say, anyone but the 
individual who makes a particularly strong appeal to the sym- 
pathy and respect of us all, we would deal with this bill, I 
venture to say, in a very different spirit from that in which we 
are dealing with it now. There is nothing peculiar—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. If we were not dealing with the farmer, in my 
judgment we would make an appropriation direct from the 
Treasury of the United States and set up machinery which 
would enable him to market his products. We have done that 
with reference to other industries, and, in my opinion, that is 
the rule that we ought to follow in this ce. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Idaho insists on harking 
back to the question of agricultural distribution machinery. 
I have not taken issue with the Senator on that point; I have 
not objected to the pending bill on that ground; but I do think 
that we would never have thought of giving our approval to 
such an artificial bill as it is if we were not dealing with the 
farmer, who is, for all kinds of reasons, as we know, apart 
from his numerical strength as a voter, peculiarly entitled, as 
has always been recognized from the beginning of our Govern- 
ment, to our cordial respect and support. Jefferson once de- 
clared that the farmer is the most virtuous and useful member 
of the whole community; and so he is. 

Speaking from my own intimate familiarity with rural life, 
I do not hesitate to say I think that he lives more in harmony 
with higher standards of industry, personal integrity, and clean 
living than does any other member of the American body 
politic whomsoever. 

I was born and spent my boyhood on a farm. That, of 
course, was many years ago. Among the farmers, in the 
vicinity of the farm, I can not recall a divorce nor, except 
where drink occasionally came in with the misfortunes that 
follow in its train, even an unhappy marriage; certainly not 
one solitary scandal that deeply stains the purity of domestic 
life. 

But, as I have said, we are not approaching the problems 
which the pending bill seeks to solve as we would do an ordi- 
nary industrial predicament. There is nothing extraordinary 
however distressing, about the present plight of the farmer 
when traced back to its economic causes. During the World 
War all constructive peace work, so far as manufacturing in- 
dustries were concerned, was laid aside, and all the industrial 
energies of the Nation were devoted to turning out supplies 
for the successful prosecution of the war. The consequence was 
that when the end of the war came there was a tremendous 
industrial slack to be caught up. 

All sorts of industrial projects, all kinds of industrial needs 
that had been shelved during the war, had then to be taken up 
and accomplished or gratified; and it is that fact which fur- 
nishes the explanation of the period of amazing industrial pros- 
perity which marked the history of this country after the close 
of the World War until a few months ago. 

Now, however, that state of things is coming to an end. It 
is computed that in the city of Baltimore alone there are some 
15,000 people unemployed at the present time; the number of 
the unemployed throughout the United States is now computed 
to mount up into the millions, 

During the World War the farmer, too, passed through a 
period of wholly abnormal stimulation and activity. The war 
created an enormous demand for agricultural commodities of 
every sort, and the consequence was that men who were already 
farmers made it a point to put in larger crops than they had 
ever put in before, and men who never had been farmers and 
who scarcely knew the difference between a horse and an ox 
turned to farming as a pursuit. Besides, of course, as farm- 


land values steadily rose many farmers went into the business 
of buying more land, either for the purposes of larger production 
or as a mere matter of land speculation; and the banks, espe- 
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cially throughout the Northwest, followed suit by making many 
imprudent loans on exaggerated agricultural values. 

Of course, the result was that after the World War, while 
there was a tremendous industrial slack to catch up, there was 
no agricultural slack to catch up; and inevitably there fol- 
lowed a period of agricultural depression, disaster, and bank- 
ruptey, bringing ruin more or less in some parts of the country 
to the farmer, the banking interests, and all interests immedi- 
ately affiliated with agriculture. 

Mr. BORAH. They deflated the farmer a little hurriedly, 
too, did they not? 

Mr. BRUCE. I have heard that alleged by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Herrin]. I do not know; I have never heard 
any other Member of the Senate, so far as I can recall, la 
very much stress upon that idea. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator lay no stress on it? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not know how far it is true in point of 
fact that the farmer was subjected after the World War to a 
ruthless period of deflation by the banking system of the coun- 
try or by any banking agencies of any sort. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the facts are available. 

Mr. BRUCE. Well, I do not know. It is useless, it seems to 
me, to go into that as the real cause of the misfortunes that 
overtook the farmer after the World War, when the results 
of natural economic deflation were so inevitable under the 
circumstances. 

All that the present agricultural situation calls for is the 
healing influence of time, except, as I have said before, so far - 
as the Government, by legitimate and constitutional pecuniary 
aid, can assist the farmer to perfect his cooperative agencies 
of distributon. 

For some years now, if our Secretaries of Agriculture can be 
believed, if the wisest economists of the country can be believed, 
a slow but steady process of improvement has been taking 
place in the condition of the farmer. Agricultural labor has 
been going down. Agricultural commodities everywhere have 
been going up—not rapidly, it is true, but measurably, sub-- 
stantially—and I think I can say without a moment's hesitation 
that if there was no justification for such a measure as this 
MeNary-Haugen bill at the last session of Congress, there is 
still less justification for it now, because the condition of agri- 
culture at the present time is in every respect better than it 
was at the last session of Congress. 

A great deal of stress has been laid upon the fact that some 
8,000,000 farmers have quit farming. If that exodus had taken 
place in connection with the nonagricultural industries of the 
country, it would, perhaps, not have received the attention that 
it has, Everybody would have said that those industries were 
simply responding to the ordinary, normal play of natural eco- 
nomie forces. But as soon as farmers were seen quitting the 
farm and going off to industrial establishments and getting em- 
ployment at highly satisfactory wages such a phenomenon was 
accepted as one of the most ominous, the most unprecedented, 
the most tragic character. 

It was distressing enough, but that, of course, is the way in 
which economic adversity in any particular branch of industry 
always relieves itself; that is to say, shifting a large body of 
the workers in it to other pursuits. It is partly because of that 
exodus of farmers that agricultural prices are again found to- 
day in the ascending scale, and a steady improvement in every 
respect in the general agricultural conditions is setting in. 

The present bill but repeats the old story of disregarding the 
admonitions of the wisest of all physicians, nature, and resort- 
ing to the quack and his nostrum. It is enough for me to say 
that I feel that I would be untrue to my representative func- 
tion, would be disloyal to my obligations to my constituency, 
including the farmer himself, if I did not, as the President of 
the United States has done and so many other Members of this 
body and of the other House have done, set my face like flint 
against this bill—this bill which has a lisp of alluring deceit 
upon its lips, but nothing but dead sea ashes in its breast. 

Always the worst enemy of the farmer ever since my boy- 
hood has been not the San Jose scale or the boll weevil or 
the corn borer but the demagogue and the charlatan, 

Over and over again false friends of the farmer have come 
forward to suggest some visionary or delusive remedy for his 
ills, and from the agitations kindled by them many demoralizing 
and destructive sequels have followed. I hardly exaggerate 
when I say that since the American Civil War the pathway of 
our political history has been strewn with the bleaching and 
dissolving bones of economic fallacies like those that lurk in the 
pending bill. 

How well do I recollect Peffer, with his long, straggling 
beard, and“ Sockless” Simpson, and all the legislative quacks 
of that time! How well do I remember some of their successors, 
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bred by the Populist movement and the free-silver movement! 
Of all those agrariun agitations, not one single, solitary one 
ever came to anything so far as solid benefit to the farmer was 
concerned—not a solitary one of them. 

Here now is another similar proposal. We are again asked 
to defy nature, to scorn the ordinary laws of supply and de- 
mand, to experiment with legislative price fixing, to make a 
whole industry prosperous by artificial legislative hypertrophy. 

1 do not object, under proper conditions, to the farmer receiv- 
ing a special benefit. I think that he has peculiar claims to 
legis.ative consideration. But bear in mind that whatever the 
other consequences of this bill may be, one will be to make the 
cost of living in many respects dearer to every. man, woman, 
and child in this country, including the farmer himself, than it 
would otherwise be. 

When this bill was brought in at the last session it included 
only some six agricultural commodities. Now it includes all. 
I doubt very much whether it will work as it is intended to 
work; but should it do so, of course it would be in the power of 
the Federal farm board, created by it, at any time that it pleased 
to create such a dearth in the volume of an agricultural com- 
modity as to make that commodity—whether it is corn or wheat 
or pork, or whatnot—just that much more expensive to all Amer- 
ican citizens, including the farmer himself. 

In the region where I live the most profitable branch of agri- 
culture at the present time is the dairy industry. I have had 
more than one farmer near Baltimore say to me in recent years 
that but for the milk, butter, and other dairy products which he 
sold he could not make both ends meet. This bill, however, con- 
templates nothing less than that for the benefit of the wheat 
and the corn grower the prices of all the feedstuffs that the 
dairyman uses in his operations shall be greatly enhanced. 

Some Members of the Senate seem to think of farmers. merely 
as producers of the things they sell. They, too, are also con- 
sumers of the things that they buy. Farmers, as well as the rest 
of the community, will buy many agricultural products after 
this bill goes into effect, if it does go into effect, that they them- 
selves do not raise, and they, as well as the rest of the com- 
munity, will have to pay the swollen prices which this bill has 
been devised for the purpose of fixing. 

Of course, if the bill works, we shall pass through the same 
old round of sickening experiences that we passed through when 
agricultural profits became deflated after the World War. The 
same spirit of land speculation will be revived; men who are 
utter tyros, as far as farming is concerned, will again be 
resorting to farming as a profession, The farm market will 
again be overstocked. Again there will be entirely too many 
farmers working the soil, entirely too many farmers growing 
crops, entirely too many farmers speculating in land, entirely 
too many farmers borrowing money from the banks. Farm acre- 
age will increase. Farm surpluses will be still more intractable. 
Again we should see repeated all the disastrous consequences 
that flowed from the World War period of agricultural ex- 
pansion. Such results always follow in the economic field from 
artificial stimulation in any form. They follow just as natu- 
rally as intoxication follows from the excessive use of drink. 

Some years ago the British in India, alarmed by the number 
of human beings who were killed every year by the cobra da 
capello, offered a reward for the head of every cobra. What was 
the result? The cobras did not diminish in number and soon 
the fact came to light that the Hindus were actually raising 
cobras for the purpose of getting the recompense for their 
heads. 

Not only would the pending bill, if it became an act, render 
every agricultural commodity dearer to all the citizens of our 
own land, including the farmer himself, but it would make the 
same commodities cheaper to the inhabitants of foreign lands, 
thereby enabling our industrial competitors abroad to prosecute 
their rivalry with us more effectively than ever. 

Mr. President, there are innumerable other objections that I 
could urge to the pending bill, but many of them have become 
trite and threadbare by constant reiteration in the course of the 
discussion that has gone on over it. I really had not intended 
to say anything to-day at any length about it, for I expressed 
my opposition to it as pointedly, as clearly, and as cogently at 
the last session of Congress as I was capable of doing. My idea 
had been until to-day to remain silent with reference to it and 
simply to register my opposition to it when the time for voting 
came, trusting that the President of the United States, with the 
calm mental balance and the fearless spirit that he has always 
brought to the discharge of his duty in relation to Congress, 
would again veto it. Indeed, since the publication of his veto 
message in relation to the MeNary-Haugen bill at the last ses- 
sion of Congress it has hardly been necessary for anyone to 
urge any additional objections to it. I regard that veto mes- 
sage as one of the clearest, one of the most convincing, and one 
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of the ablest messages that has emanated for many a day from 
a President of the United States. It was only a few days ago 
that I took it up again and read it with renewed pleasure and 
instruction, from its first word to its last, and I only wish I 
could induce every Member of this body to do the same thing 
before he votes “aye” or “no” on the pending bill. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I am not going to take the 
time of the Senate to discuss the mechanics of this bill. 
Everyone knows that the bill is an effort on the part of Congress 
to make the tariff effective for agriculture. I never at any 
time have labored under the delusion or tried to make anyone 
believe that it carries a complete remedy for the agricultural 
situation in the United States at the present time. 

So far as the tariff affects the manufacturing industries of 
the country and the manufactured articles that the farmer must 
buy, to that extent it is hoped that the bill will remove the 
handicap of his having to buy manufactured products in a pro- 
tected market and sell the raw material in an unprotected 
market, 

There is nothing in this bill that I can see that will remove 
the handicaps that agriculture suffers from time to time due to 
the manipulation, the fluctuation of the money and credit 
situation of the country. There is nothing in this bill to pre- 
vent another deflation by the Federal reserve bank system like 
the one we suffered in 1920 and 1921. There is nothing in this 
bill to overcome the very heavy burden of freight rates imposed 
upon agriculture in this country by the passage of the Esch- 
Cummins railroad law. 

If I may, in connection with the discussion of agricultural 
products, bring to the attention of the Senate the additional 
burden placed upon the back of agriculture of not only having 
to buy in a protected market, but the other burden of having 
to pay the freight both ways on what we have to sell and what 
we have to buy; and, due to the transportation act, having had 
freight rates raised from 50 to 75 per cent due to that act, I 
feel that a discussion of the agricultural situation can not be 
complete unless that question of freight rates is analyzed 
with it. 

I have here an editorial from the Wall Street Journal, in 
which the editor pays me the compliment of taking me to task 
for a statement I made in the city of Minneapolis last fall in 
discussing the agricultural situation from the economic stand- 
point. Because we have heard so much about the term “eco- 
nomic soundness” when we discuss the agricultural situation, I 
thought it might be interesting to the Senate to have an 
example of the views on economic soundness of some of the 
high priests of that cult who criticize us for proposing some- 
thing that is economically unsound and their understanding of 
the economics of agriculture and the freight situation. 

The editorial is headed by a caption “A mistaken Senator.” 
It reads: 

People familiar with the United States Senate, and even with United 
States Senators, say that Henrik Suipsrsap, senior Senator from 
Minnesota, improves upon acquaintance. 


I might say that I do not take the time of the Senate to read 
that statement simply for the purpose—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will admit it, will he not? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I will not admit anything. I will not 
even admit that it is a compliment. He goes on to say: 


He has made occasional speeches in the Senate which were almost 
entirely devoid of the populist progressive nonsense which was his 
stock in trade when he entered politics. He is a dentist by profession 
and credibly reported to be a good one. He returned to his early bad 
manner the other day. 

This is what he said to a gathering of business men in Minneapolis: 

“The National Government can not create wealth, but it does dis- 
tribute wealth. Government price fixing has been declared unsound by 
many experts, yet the Government has fixed prices and the income 
yield for the railroads. Through a high protective tariff the Govern- 
ment has enabled our industries to fix prices on merchandise, all of 
which we pay. We pay freight two ways, first on the raw material 
and then on the manufactured article.” 

Senator SHIPSTEAD is confusing fixed prices with guaranteed prices, 
and the Government does not guarantee railroad earnings, much less 
fix railroad freight rates, 


Here is this apostle of economic soundness making the decla- 
ration that the Government of the United States does not fix 
railroad rates. He continues: 

The law merely limits those rates. If one of those farmers whose 
friend Senator SHIPSTEAD professes to be had the profit on what he 
produces limited by act of Congress to 6 per cent, with anything above 
thet to be divided 50-50 with his improvident neighbors, he would be 
in the position of the railroads, except that his farm is private property 
while the railroad is a public utility. 
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Any railroad can reduce rates, and thousands of reductions have 
been made since the last horizontal advance was conceded by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


I know of two cases, one on coal, the Lake Cargo cases, and 
when the Soo Line and the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
attempted to lower rates to the seaboard on wheat, and both 
were denied the privilege by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion under the law. 

The editorial proceeds: 


For all the Government, which means Congress, cares the railroads 
can go into bankruptcy. But no efficiency, however wise and however 
valuable to the community, will enable the railroad stockholder to earn 
a reward such as other property holders are allowed to reap without 
question. 


I have on my desk some statistics to show what has been 
the fate of property and of agriculture in answer to what he 
says that property has enjoyed since the passage of the trans- 
portation act. 

The editorial then proceeds: 


What does Senator SuipsTeap think he means when he says that 
“we,” presumably himself and the farmers, “pay the freight two 
ways”? Of all men the farmer consumer is least concerned about the 
tariff. His own product is highly protected, and he is more nearly 
self-supporting than any of the 72 per cent of our population not 
engaged in agriculture. Does Mr. SHIPSTEAD think that he pays freight 
on the wool he ships to market, and pays freight again when that wool 
is manufactured into cloth? The consumer pays the freight, and if, 
by some magical process, the farmer’s wool could be transported to the 
factory without cost and without the help of the railroad, the beneficiary 
would be the manufacturer because he, and not the farmer, pays the 
freight, taking it back ultimately from the wearers of the cloth he 
manufactures. 


I take it that this is an example of the economic soundness 
doctrine of these people who have for all these years been 
fighting some kind of a measure upon which the agricultural sec- 
tions of the country could agree and upon which a majority of 
the Congress could agree. I want to analyze his statement. Le 
asks some economic questions in his editorial. I would not 


take the time of the Senate on this matter did not the economic 
queries raised deal with one of the principal measures of this 
session, namely, legislation aiming at stabilization of the agri- 


cultural industry. 

The point to which the Wall Street Journal takes exception, 
indeed, the ground which the editorial writer bases his con- 
tention that I am a “ mistaken Senator,” appears to be that 
the farmer pays the freight two ways. The editor contends 
that the manufacturer pays the freight on the raw material 
from the farm to the factory, and thereafter passes the cost of 
the freight to the consumer. 

Our Wall Street editor, therefore, seems to be laboring under 
the presumption that the farmer is in a position to, and actually 
does, fix the price on his product, a price presumably based on 
production cost, and that the manufacturer has to pay this 
farm-fix price plus cost of transportation. 

It is not difficult to understand, Mr. President, where this 
Wall Street editor has been living during the past 20 years. He 
has been living not far from his editorial sanctum. Certainly 
he has never been on a farm, or in a farming community, nor 
given any attention to farm-marketing conditions, or to the rec- 
ognized data of the farm problem during the past decade. 

It will not be contended that the present Secretary of Agri- 
culture is a radical governed by ideas of “ populist progressive 
nonsense,” such as charged in this editorial, or that any such 
“populist progressive” has held the Agriculture portfolio in 
the past 20 years. Yet the basic method followed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for years, in its economic analysis to 
arrive at the farm price, is this well-known rule: Take the 
market price fixed by the traders and factory buyers at the dis- 
tant terminal market, deduct from that price the transportation 
and handling costs between the terminal market and the farm, 
deduct insurance and commissions and overhead costs and 
profits of the dealers, and the net residue, or what is left, is 
the farm price—what the middlemen and factory and railroad 
permit the farmer to receive for his product. 

The farmer has no more voice in naming the price of his 
product than he has in regulating the revolutions of the stars. 
So far as the price of his product is concerned, the farmer is 
to-day, as in feudal time, a subject vassal. He takes what the 
produce trade, the manufacturer, the elevator system, and the 
transportation agency see fit to leave him. 

He pays the freight on his own product. The freight comes 
out of the farm price. He pays the commissions, costs, and 
profits of the middlemen—it all comes out of the farm price. 
The manufacturer pays only the price fixed by the trade of 
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which he is a member and not a cent more. The farmer gets 
the fixed-trade price less the freight, other costs, and profits. 
Thus the farmer pays two ways—the freight on what he sells 
and the freight on what he buys. 

And that is the reason why the world to-day has a farm 
problem. That is why the American Congress, for now the 
fourth successive session, has wrestled with a farm problem— 
how to place the farmer on the same economic basis of a fair 
return as other industry—how to insure him a fair prospect of 
a farm price yielding production cost, a normal return on his 
investment, remuneration for his labor, and exemption from the 
unjust exaction that compels him to pay the freight both ways. 
The unjust position of the farmer, Mr. President, is that he pays 
not only his own costs but the costs of everyone else from the 
time the crop leaves the farm until it enters the mill door. 

The farm problem, the condition surrounding the marketing 
of the Nation’s staple crops, is nothing new. It is nothing 
new in either House of Congress. It is nothing new to the 
executive branch of Government, as shown by the reports 
and research work of the Department of Agriculture and its 
numerous bureaus for nearly a generation, and as shown by 
humerous messages of the President on the subject. It is not 
new to the country at large. It is not new to public economists, 
Indeed, the unfortunate marketing dilemma of agriculture 
seems to be recognized by all economists discussing our na- 
tional problem. Did I say all, Mr. President? No; all but 
one—the editor of the Wall Street Journal. 

It is strange that our Wall Street editor is not familiar with 
the notable economic research work of that “safe and sane” 
economist, Secretary Jardine, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. These two eminent economists—one in Washington, 
D. C., as the chief agricultural authority of the present 
administration, and the other in Wall Street as chief editor of 
the stock-ticker industry—ought to be able to find agreement 
in at least the fundamentals of economic interest. 

Our Wall Street editor finds that the farmer is “highly 
protected and he is more nearly self-supporting than any of 
the 72 per cent of our population not engaged in agriculture.” 

On the other hand, Secretary Jardine, editor of the Yearbook 
of Agriculture, 1926, page 1204, finds that the value of the 22 
main farm crops dropped from $12,442,977,000 in the census 
year 1919 to $7,036,786,000 in 1926—a shrinkage of $5,406,- 
000,000, or 43 per cent, in seven years. Secretary Jardine also 
finds that the shrinkage in value of all crops from $14,755,- 
000,000 in 1919 to $8,415,000,000 in 1926 amounts to $6,340,- 
000,000, a 43 per cent shrinkage in the gross income of 
American agriculture during a seven-year period, when indus- 
trials and railways, as shown by the stock-exchange records 
of the Wall Street Journal, have shown the greatest expansion 
of income. 

In the daily Market Diary published by the Wall Street 
Journal we find that the average “high” quotation of the 
20 leading industrials has risen steadily from 120.51 in 1924 
to 159.39 in 1925 and from that to 166.64 in 1926 and 199.78 in 
1927. Here is a three-year increase in the market value of 20 
leading industrials netting 77 points, or 64 per cent. A similar 
rise in value of railway stocks is noted in the Wall Street 
Market Diary—99.30 in 1924, 112.98 in 1925, 123.32 in 1926, 
and 144.82 in 1927. The leading 20 railroad securities have 
aapea in the past three years 45 per cent in stock-ticker 
values, 

Secretary Jardine, in his 1926 yearbook, takes the books of 
15,830 typical farms of a larger size, averaging 304 acres, 
valued at $14,157 per farm, and works out the average farm 
income for 1925 on a farm of this presumed better-than-average 
prosperity. The average gross receipts of this $14,157 farm 
are $2,965 for the year. The cash outlay for labor, taxes, and 
other expenses is $1,477. The receipts, less cash outlay, are 
$1,074—ess than the annual income of a common laborer on a 
street job. The interest paid averages $225. There is a credit 
of $223 for increase in personal property inventory, partially 
offset by $131 paid for farm improvement. The value of the 
family labor, including the farm owner, is placed at $994. 

This last item is worth attention. The labor of both the 
owner of the average $14,000 farm, together with the labor of 
his family, is computed by the Government as worth $994 a 
year, or, less than $3 a day, and this in a period of so-called 
nation-wide prosperity. 

In table 507, page 1207 of the 1926 yearbook, Secretary Jar- 
dine presents the final table of analysis showing “ Returns 
from farming: Returns to labor and capital.” 

The return to capital on this 304-acre farm is $778. The 
return to all unpaid labor is $542. The return to the operator— 
family labor at hired labor rates—is $219 a year. His interest 
on capital investment at 6 per cent is $1,029. Therefore he 
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does well, in taking a gambling chance against the elements 
and the traders who fix the price of his product, if he comes 
out at the end of the year with any balance at all to stave off 
the mortgage holder and sheriff. 

Such is the financial status of an industry which leads ail 
others both in the amount of capital investment and in the 
number of people dependent upon it for a living. The census 
of 1920 gave the total capital investment of American farms 
at $77,923,000,000, which was greater than the combined capital 
investment of manufactures and mines, national banks, and 
railways. 

Since 1920 the value of farm property has been reduced by 
$20,000,000,000; the number of farms has been reduced; the 
ranks of the farmers have been cut down. The value of farm 
implements and machinery on the farms has been reduced, as 
shown by the agricultural census of 1925, by $900,000,000, and 
the value of livestock on the farms has been reduced by over 
$3.000,000,000. 

President Coolidge in his recent message to the Seventieth 
Congress reminded us, We must, however, preserve the 
sanctity of a balanced Budget.” He was speaking of the Fed- 
eral reyenue. But the greatest Budget balance sheet the 
sanctity of which we as representatives of the States are 
bound in legislative duty to respect is the balance sheet of an 
industry which even in its depleted state represents a capital 
investment of $57,000,000,000, or nearly that of the railways 
and stock-ticker industrials combined—an industry that sup- 
ports a rural population of 40,000,000 in producing the food of 
the Nation and the home market for all industrials. 

The grave problem which confronts us now is whether the 
balance to which the farm industry is presumed to be entitled 
has any substantial existence in fact. Not only has the halo 
of sanctity been blown away, but the balance itself is hard to 
find. It seems to exist only in theory and in red ink. 

It must be borne in mind that the select list of 15,000 farms 
of 300-acre size which Secretary Jardine employed as a basis 
for arriving at a tiny credit balance at the end of the farm year 
were exceptional, probably much above the average in pros- 
perity. They were twice the size of the average American 
farm, and were farms that were supposed to be run on a busi- 
ness basis, farms that kept books. Let us now picture what 
the balance sheet is likely to show when the agricultural indus- 
try is taken as a whole, 

The agricultural census of 1925 shows 6,371,640 farms with 
a total capital investment of $57,000,000,000 and the annual 
farm crop valued at $7,472,000,000. The average farm is 145 
acres, worth about $9,000, and the value of the average crop 
per farm is a little under $1,200. 

The interest alone, at 6 per cent on the $9,000 investment, 
is $540. This leaves from the $1,200 crop a balance of $660 a 
year to meet taxes, cost of tools, fertilizer, house and barn 
repairs, medical and burial expenses, but would hardly leave a 
balance large enough to support the hired man. The cows and 
chickens would probably pay the grocery bill. But how to 
raise a balance to clothe the family—that, again, is another 
thing. The sanctity of the budget balance might depend upon 
the income from the pigs. But the editor of the Wall Street 
Journal says that the American farmer is doing better than the 
average American in other lines of business, notwithstanding 
the mounting earnings and stock prices of the industrials; 
while President Coolidge predicts a continued wave of pros- 
perity, crowned with Budget balance sanctity. 

A balanced Budget in Federal revenue and expense all ap- 
prove, but the principle of a balanced Budget should not stop 
with Federal income in Washington, D. C. Its application 
should be nation-wide. It is not a healthy sign, Mr. President, 
when a selected list of industrials shows mounting incomes and 
stock values reaching 60 per cent in three brief years, while 
the farms that feed the Nation are being deserted or falling 
under the sheriff's hammer because they have no balance with 
which to meet their debts. 

We need a balance not only in our Federal Budget but in our 
prosperity as a nation. The present lack of balance is well 
illustrated in two cases which I now present. The two authori- 
ties to whom I am indebted for the statement of facts are, on 
the one hand, the Secretary of Agriculture, and on the other, 
the Wall Street Journal—perhaps the two highest authorities in 
their respective crop and stock fields, 

Secretary Jardine, in his 1926 yearbook, finds that the farm 
value of wheat per acre in the United States in 1926 (p. 1208) 
was $17.12, while the cost of wheat production per acre (p. 
1209), based on 1925 cost data, was $22.41, a loss of $5.29 per 
acre, not including fixed charges such as taxes and interest on 
the farm investment, 

In my own State—Minnesota—the value of the wheat crop 
averaged $15.86 per acre against $18.61 as the production cost. 
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In North and South Dakota, where there was a partial wheat 
crop failure in 1926, the loss was still more heavy. Montana, 
Missouri, and Nebraska came out with about the same margin 
of loss as Minnesota. Kansas showed a slight margin of about 
$2 per acre over production cost, but not enough to meet taxes 
and interest on the farm investment. Iowa, Oklahoma, and 
Texas realized a small balance over production cost, but hardly 
enough to pay interest, taxes, the grocer, and oil and garage 
charges. Pacific Coast States failed to recover production cost. 

The wheat growers of the great State of New York—it seems 
that somewhere west of Wall Street farmers are still growing 
wheat—realized a farm value of $23.10 per acre for their wheat 
crop, while the cost of raising it was $32.75 per acre. That 
is to say, New York wheat growers failed to get back their 
production cost by a margin of $9.65 per acre. To meet their 
taxes and interest on capital invested, pay the grocer and the 
cost of painting the house and shingling the barn, the wheat 
growers of the Genesee. Valley perhaps called upon an inter- 
mediate credit agency in Wall Street. But it is doubtful if 
even the keen ear of a Wall Street editor was able to detect on 
the stock ticker any sound like a dividend for the wheat grow- 
ers of New York State. 

Turn now to the companion picture—the Wall Street Journal 
report of December 9 on the National Biscuit Co., an industrial 
which converts the farmer’s wheat into the finished product, 
crackers. “National Biscuit expansion broad” is the headline 
and then follows this amazing tale of five-year profits: 


When National Biscuit sold at 179 recently, it was 84½ points above 
the low of the year. Old shareholders who have held the stock since 
before 1922, when it was split on a seven to one basis, see their old 
stock selling to-day on & basis of $1,253 a share, and their income at 
the current rate of $6 a share and $1 extra is $49 a share. 


Par value of National Biscuit shares is $25. So in five years 
of industrial prosperity this $25 share has been split seven to 
one, until the original share is now worth $1,253, and earns this 
year $49 on the original $25 par—or, about 196 per cent on the 
1922 investment. The Wall Street Journal truly says that 
National Biscuit expansion is “broad.” We are not surprised 
at the further information: 


PROBABILITY OF A 80 PER CENT STOCK DIVIDEND 
It is belfeved this policy will develop with a probability of a 30 per 


cent stock dividend or more, representing the money put into the plant 
in the last five years being declared. 


Naturally, what can the company do when its profits are so 
“broad,” except to issue a “stock dividend or more”? Besides, 
when the profits are swollen to stock-dividend size, there is 
economy in converting them into a stock dividend, because stock 
dividends are exempt from the income tax. 

The report closes by calling attention to the strong balance 
sheet of the National Biscuit Co.—“ net current assets of 
$82,525,294 and current liabilities of $5,465,148, a ratio of ap- 
proximately six to one.” Further we read: 


Cash alone at $5,540,213 exceeded current liabilities and the com- 
pany had $14,000,000 in Government securities. 


Here is a budget balance that would appeal to the President, 
The sanctity of its budget balance has been so well preserved 
that, to quote the closing sentence of the Wall Street Journal 
report: 

It is quite possible that earnings for the full year, despite the usual 
generous writeoffs, will show considerably better than $7 a share on 
the junior stock (par $25). 


The friends of agriculture in the Seventieth Congress, Mr. 
President, make no demands for a Budget balance as “ broad” 
or as full of “sanctity” as that so ably described by the Wall 
Street Journal. No farmer dreams of earning $T net on each 
$25 invested, but he does hope to recover production cost and 
enough to pay interest and taxes. No one has yet devised a 
scheme by which farm shares can be split 7 to 1, so that a 
$25 investment will be worth $1,253 in five years and earn $49 
a year on the original $25. But the Seyentieth Congress does 
hope, I believe, that some just and workable measure of market 
stabilization may be established that will prevent a farm 
capital shrinkage of another $20,000,000,000 in the next seven 
years and a 43 per cent drop in the value of American crops. 

We have been speaking of wheat and comparing the returns 
of the wheat grower with the returns of an industrial that 
converts wheat into a finished product. Let us now compare 
the price returns of the farm from hides with the price of 
the finished product, shoes. For our authority we have Secre- 
tary Hoover, editor of the Commerce Yearbook, 1926. 

On page 527 Mr. Hoover finds that the average price. of No. 
1 Chicago calfskin during the years 1912-1916 was 21.3 cents 
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a pound. The price at the end of 1926 was 17 cents a pound— 
a drop of 4.3 cents a pound. 

A companion finished product, men’s blucher calf shoes, page 
538, rose in price from $3.11 in 1913 to $6.40 in 1926—an 
increase of something over 100 per cent. 

It is plain that the farm producer had very little to say 
about the price of his hides, while the producer of men’s blucher 
calf shoes had a good deal to say about fixing the price of his 
product. That the farmer paid the freight both ways is plain 
enough when we note that the farm product, hides, dropped 20 
per cent during the period when the finished product, calf shoes, 
rose 100 per cent. Here is a case where the farmer pays the 
freight not two ways merely, but seyeral other ways not 
enumerated. s 

Mr. President, I wish now to clinch the point as to who pays 
the freight by bringing into harmony those two eminent au- 
thorities, the Wall Street Journal and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The proof of the point lies even in the market col- 
umns of the Wall Street Journal and other commercial dailies 
of the metropolitan centers, and the basic evidence has been 
admitted in fact, though not in theory, for over a generation. 

When wheat, for example, is on an export basis, which is 
most of the time, the market price is fixed in Liverpool. That is 
why the grain trade and all commercial journals cite the 
Liverpool price in publishing market quotations. With the 
Liverpool price as a base when wheat is on an export basis, 
the New York price, other conditions being the same, is the 
Liverpool price less the freight, insurance, and commissions 
between Liverpool and New York, and the Chicago price, 
allowing for the gambling raids of bulls and bears, is the 
Liverpool price less the freight, other expenses, and profits 
between Liverpool and Chicago. Finally, the farm price com- 
puted by the Department of Agriculture for the Mississippi 
and Missouri Valley wheat belt is the Chicago price less the 
freight, profits, and other costs between Chicago and the farm. 

Thus all the freights by rail and ocean and all the costs and 
profits between Liverpool and the farm come out of the farm 
value of the crop. The farmer pays all the costs at the source, 
when he sells his crop at the terminal market price less the 
freight, less all the costs, less all the profits. The editor of 
the Wall Street Journal has only to consult his own market 
columns, both the market quotations and the daily market dis- 
cussion, to find that he and his numerous colleagues in the 
stock and produce exchange markets have admitted and taken 
the facts for granted from the day they or their fathers and 
grandfathers published their first market quotations in years 
so far gone that they have forgotten the significance of their 
own findings. 

Why do the market journals and the Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture publish the Liverpool price for the American product 
wheat? Because the Liverpool price is the clearing-house base 
and the yardstick for wheat price fixing the world around. 
Given the Liverpool price when wheat is on its normal export 
basis, our Department of Agriculture knows the farm price in 
every State in the Union by simply charging to the farmer and 
deducting from his price all the costs by rail and sea for 3,000 
to 5,000 miles of transportation. Does the farmer pay the 
freight? He pays the freight and more. He pays the insurance 
and commissions. He pays for the handling, the overhead, and 
the profits of all the intermediary agencies and gambling 
paraphernalia between Liverpool and the western farm. 

Take a case. The 1926 yearbook, issued by Secretary 
Jardine for the information of agriculture and the grain trade, 
gives the Liverpool wheat price for December, 1926, as $1.80 per 
bushel. The average combined price for the four principal 
wheat markets—Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, and St. 
Louis—for December wheat is $1.39. The estimated December 
farm price received by wheat producers is $1.19. 

In other words, between the Liverpool $1.80 the freight and 
other costs and profits being deducted bring the average price 
at the four mid-western terminal markets down to $1.39, a net 
deduction of 41 cents a bushel. Between the $1.39 of the four 
mid-west markets and the farm there is an average freight 
and profit deduction of about 20 cents a bushel, bringing the 
farm price down to $1.19. Did the farmer pay the freight? 
The price he received tells the story. He not only paid the 
freight but he paid all the costs and profits from the farm to 
Liverpool, amounting to 61 cents per bushel, which is shown by 
the farm price which the accountants and statisticians of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture have computed for him. 

Mr. President, I have given an analysis of the marketing of 
farm products, including the freight situation, as outlined for 
us in the reports of the Secretary of Agriculture and the editor 
of the Wall Street Journal, in order that the picture, if it is 
possible to make it more clear, shall be made more clear, 
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It has been difficult to diagnose the situation in order that we 
may prescribe a remedy. It has been very difficult to find a 
remedy. It has been difficult to agree upon a remedy. It has 
been difficult to agree upon a remedy that is adequate and com- 
plete. I doubt very much that we have a remedy here that is 
adequate and complete. We can not afford to fool ourselves, nor 
can we afford to fool the American people. I think we are 
making a step in the right direction. We have agreed upon a 
legislative measure that it is admitted will be of considerable 
help. This is the first time to my knowledge that the Ameri- 
can people have ever been able to agree upon a measure that 
will have such widespread effect in the solution of a great 
national problem. 

I am not going to go into any detailed discussion of the argu- 
ments that have been based upon the unconstitutionality of ap- 
propriating money out of the Federal Treasury to help a private 
business. One very distinguished Senator discussed the uncon- 
stitutionality of taking money out of the Federal Treasury to 
aid private business. In my opinion, it makes no difference 
whether you take the money out of the Federal Treasury or out 
of the pockets of the American people; it all comes from the 
same source; and I contend that for the past 30 or 40 years this 
Government has been busy taking money out of the pockets of 
our citizens to help private business all over the country except 
the farmer. 

What was the transportation act, the Esch-Cummins railroad 
law, but taking money out of the pockets of American citizens 
for the benefit of shareholders of railroad corporations? Where 
does the money in the Federal Treasury come from if not from 
the pockets of the American people? It is true that in filling 
the Treasury of the United States you call it taxes; in filling 
the treasuries of the railroads you call it freight rates; but the 
laws under which both treasuries are filled are passed by Con- 
gress, and the payment is inevitable. So, whether you take the 
money out of the Federal Treasury, or pass a law like the high 
protective tariff or the Esch-Cummins railroad law, you are 
passing legislation the effect of which is to take money out of 
the pockets of American citizens to help private individuals; 
and it is that kind of legislation that we have been protesting 
against for years. 

Of course it is paternalistic. Of course, it is bureaucratic. 
We have always protested against it. We have never wanted 
it. We did not create this situation. It has been created for 
us, and in self-defense we are forced now to come to Congress 
for our own preservation and protection and ask for the same 
kind of legislation to protect the agricultural industry, involv- 
ing the investment of more money than is invested in all the 
transportation companies and all the industrial companies of 
the United States, where the welfare of 40,000,000 people is 
involved. In their behalf we are asking for this legislation 
now. 

I said in the beginning, and I say now, that I do not believe 
this bill carries an adequate and complete remedy for the situa- 
tion; but it is something that we have agreed upon, and we 
have taken a step further in advance than we have in the past 
25 years in the solution of this problem. 

I have tried to protest against taking money out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States to send the marines down to Latin 
America for the purpose of protecting the investment, which is 
not large, of American interests there. If we are going to 
spend money for the protection of American property, if we 
are going to uphold the sanctity of property anywhere, we 
ought to do it first with American citizens here at home. Why 
ean not some of these people who are so anxious to spend thou- 
sands and millions of dollars, they say, for the protection of 
American investments abroad, spend something to protect the 
rights of property, the sanctity of property, and investments in 
the United States? 

The slogan for some years has been “ We must put agricul- 
ture on a par with industry.” If this legislation becomes a law, 
and if it accomplishes everything that has been claimed for it, 
it will still come far short of putting agriculture on a par 
with industry. 

They say we ask too much. We have not asked enough. We 
are asking for the return of a little of what has been taken 
away from us. If the business of the Government is to protect 
property, it is the business of the Government to protect the 
property of all of its citizens, and not take property from the 
many for the benefit of the few. That is the business of goy- 
ernment—to establish justice for all of the people and not 
merely for the few. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire first to modify 
some of the amendments I have offered. I will ask the clerk 
to state the first amendment as modified. 


1928 


The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, after line 15, the Senator 
from Tennessee proposed to insert an amendment beginning, 
“No action having a general application.” It is proposed to 
strike out the words “a general” and insert the words “an 
exclusive,” so that it will read: 


No action haying an exclusive application to any one commodity 
shall be taken by the board unless first approved by a majority of the 
advisory council. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator have 
the goodness to explain the significance of that proposed amend- 
ment? 

Mr, McKELLAR. The original amendment seems to be sat- 
isfactory to everyone, except for the words “a general” before 
the word “application.” I will have to read the amendment 
in order to explain it to the Senator. As modified it would 
read: 

No action having an exclusive application to any one commodity 
shall be taken by the board unless first approved by a majority of the 
advisory council. 


It was thought by a number of Senators that the words “a 
general” should be stricken out and that the words “an ex- 
clusive” should be inserted. That is acceptable to me, and I 
ask that the amendment be adopted as modified. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, does not that amendment make 
the advisory council the really powerful body under the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, it does not; it merely gives the ad- 
visory council of a certain commodity the right to veto actions 
upon the part of the board that have exclusive application to 
that particular commodity, that is all. The general adminis- 
tration of the act, all the powers of the act, are still in the 
board. 

Mr. DILL. I understand that; but does it not make it the 
authoritative body as to the particular product under consid- 
eration to which the law would apply, or on which this board 
would act? 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
It would have no other power. 
initiate action. I will illustrate. 

Suppose an equalization fee is proposed by the general board 
to be placed upon wheat. I believe wheat is raised in the 
Senator’s State in large quantities. Suppose a majority of the 
advisory council should be oppesed to putting an equalization 
fee upon wheat at that time, that majority of the council 
would have the power to veto the action of the board. 

Mr. DILL. Then it becomes, in fact, the ruling power as to 
whether or not a product shall come under the terms of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes. 

Mr, DILL. So that it becomes really the powerful body as 
affecting the product under consideration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has that power. It does not become the 
powerful body, because it would have no power of initiation, no 
power to carry out the terms of the act. It simply would have 
a veto power on such a question as that. 

Mr. DILL. Neither would the general board have power of 
initiation, if the advisory council objected to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It would have the power of initiation, but 
not the power of carrying out until it was approved by the 
advisory council. 

Mr. HARRIS. The advisory board, I understand, would have 
the veto power, and could postpone indefinitely, if it wished. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it desired, as long as they voted that 
way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will ask the clerk to state the next 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, after line 11, insert: 

No marketing period under section 7 in respect of any agricultural 
commodity shall be commenced or terminated unless the advisory 
council for such commodity concurs in the respective finding or find- 
ings which the board is required to make prior to the commencement 
or termination of the marketing period. No equalization fee shall 
be collected unless the estimates upon which the determination of the 
amount of the equalization fee is based are concurred in by the advisory 
council for the commodity. 


It would give it this authority of veto. 
It would have no power to 


Mr. McKELLAR. That is the amendment which was sug- 
gested by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] and very 
strongly approved by the Senator from Idaho [Mr, BORAH], 
about which we had the controversy a few moments ago, It 
takes the place of the two amendments on page 3 of the amend- 
ment offered by me. 
adopted. 


I ask that the amendment as read be 
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Mr, BLEASE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. I do not think these important amendments ought 
to be acted on in the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield for that purpose? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield for that purpose. I would like to 
have a quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Barkle, Fess McKellar Shipstead 
Fletcher McLean Shortridge 
Bingham er McMaster Simmons 
Black Gerry La Smith 
Blaine Glass Mayfield Smoot 
Blease Goff Metcalf Steiwer 
Borah ng Moses Stephens 
Bratton Gould Neely Swanson 
Brookhart Greene Norbeck Thomas 
Bruce Hale Nye Tydings 
Capper Harris die Tyson 
Caraway Harrison Overman Vandenberg 
Copeland Hawes Phipps Wagner 
Couzens Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Jones Reed, Pa. Warren 
Dale Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dill Keyes Sackett atson 
Edge 2 hall Wheeler 
Edwards La Follette Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators having an- 
Swered to their names, there is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee to insert on page 7, after line 11, what has been read 
at the desk. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will ask the clerk to state the next 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Tennessee will be read. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 11, line 2, strike out all after the 
word “as” and insert in lieu thereof: 


the board finds that such arrangements are no longer necessary or 
advisable for carrying out the policy in section 1, and if such findings 
are concurred in by a majority of the advisory council. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I ask that the clerk may state the next 
amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 13, after the word “or,” in line 
19, insert the words “after giving 12 months’ notice to the ad- 
visory council of the commodity affected.” 

The amendment was agreed to. j 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now offer the next amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 13, line 24, after the word 
“ office,” insert the words “and the approval of a majority of 
the advisory council.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer now the next amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 15, line 2, strike out all after the 
period down through the word “publish,” in line 4, and insert 
in lieu thereof: 


Upon the basis of such estimates there shall be from time to time 
determined, and if such estimates are concurred in by a majority of 
the advisory council for such commodity the board shall publish. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now offer the next amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 15, line 13, insert the following: 

The equalization fee herein provided for upon any commodity shall 
not be imposed until the same is approved by a majority of the advisory 
council for that commodity. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I may state that that becomes necessary 
because it is directly under that part of the bill referring to 
the equalization fee. It has been stated in substance already 
by the amendment to which the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] has referred and which he has in mind. 

Mr, CARAWAY. If the Senator from Tennessee will pardon 
me, I think he is getting into the bill two contradictory pro- 
visions, 

Mr. McKELLAR. In order to determine that question, I ask 
that the amendment may go over for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the next amendment may be 


stated. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 15, line 15, strike out the words 
“determined upon“ and insert in lieu thereof the words “so 
published.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The next two amendments, set forth in 
lines 14 to 18 on page 4 of my proposed printed amendments, I 
now withdraw and ask that the next amendment may be 
stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Curr CLERK. On page 24, line 1, before the word 
„dollars,“ strike out two hundred and fifty million“ and insert 
in lieu thereof “four hundred million,” so as to read: 


There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, etc., $400,000,000. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. [Putting the question.] The nays seem to have it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FESS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 
Not knowing how he would vote on this question, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 
I am informed that if he were present he would vote “ yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. CARAWAY (when the name of Mr. Romxsox of Ar- 
kansas was called). My colleague the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. RogsrysoN] is confined to his apartment by ill- 
ness. If he were present, he would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. HARRIS. My colleague the junior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GEoRGE] is unavoidably absent. If present, he would vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. KING (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howe tt]. I am unable to obtain a transfer and am compelled 
reluctantly to withdraw my vote. If permitted to vote, I sheuld 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Ilinois [Mr. Denren] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] ; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Guetrr] with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; and 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Watsu], and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] are nec- 
essarily detained on Official business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Srecx] is necessarily detained from the Senate and 
that if present he would vote “ yea” on this amendment. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—43 
Barkley Dill McKellar Sheppard 
Black Fletcher McMaster Shipstead 
Blaine Frazier McNa Simmons 
Borah Gooding Mayfield Smith 
Bratton Harris Neely Stephens 
Brookhart Harrison Norbeck Thomas 
Broussard Hayden Nye Tyson 
Capper Heflin Overman Wagner 
Caraway Jones Ransdell Watson 
Copeland Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Cutting La Follette Schall 
NAYS—30 
Bayard Gerry McLean Steiwer 
Bingham Glass Metcalf Tydings 
lease Goft Moses Vandenberg 
Couzens Gould Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Greene Reed, Pa. Warren 
Dale Hale ett Waterman 
Edge Hawes Shortridge 
Edwards Keyes oot 
NOT VOTING—20 
Ashurst George Norris Robinson, Ark. 
Bruce Gille Phipps Steck 
Deneen Howell Pine Swanson 
du Pont Johnson Pittman rummell 
King „Mo Walsh, Mass. 


So Mr. McKetrar’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it has been suggested that 
the next amendment in my printed amendments might well go 
over until to-morrow morning. So I ask that it may be passed 
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RG VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will ‘be 
Stat 
The CHIEF CLERK. On page 26, after line 21, insert: 


The word “majority” means a majority of the whole board or 
advisory council authorized to be appointed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the question has been asked 
by one of the new Members of this Chamber, Who is this F. W. 
Murphy who is here in the interest of legislation intended to 
establish economic equality for agriculture? For the enlighten- 
ment of those who do not know, I desire to say that his home is 
in western Minnesota near the South Dakota State line. He is 
a large farm owner and operator and has been such for 25 
years. 

He is one of the original incorporators and ever since a stock- 
none in a number of cooperative farm organizations in his own 
county. 

He is a member of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation. 

For 10 years he was a member of the board of managers of 
the Minnesota State Agricultural Society and for 2 years its 
president, 

Ever since its organization, in July, 1924, he has been chair- 
man of the board of the American Council of Agriculture, which 
organization is made up of more than 50 farm organizations of 
the United States. 

Since its organization he has been chairman of the board of 
the Minnesota Council of Agriculture. 

He is one of the originators of the MeNary-Haugen type of 
legislation and leader of the agricultural forces of the North- 
s 5 55 during the last five years sponsoring the McNary-Haugen 

He has spent 15 months in Washington during sessions of 
Congress in the last five years urging enactment of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

He participated in the organization of the Corn Belt Federa- 
tion of Farm Organizations, which meeting was held in Des 
Moines in December, 1925. 

The Corn Belt federation is composed of nearly 50 farm 
organizations of the States of Montana, North and South Da- 
kota, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Iowa, Minnesota, Mlinois, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin. Its legislative committee is made up 
of 21 members. He has acted as chairman of this legislative 
committee since the Corn Belt federation was organized, and as 
such has been in active charge in behalf of the Corn Belt 
federation work here in Washington for the enactment of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. 

He has not had one cent of compensation from any source for 
all of the services he has performed for agriculture. 

He is not one of the District of Columbia farmers; in fact, I 
wish to say he has been our inspiration. He is one of the few 
persons who have spent their time and effort in Washington 
working for this measure. He has done it without salary and 
without compensation. He has done it for the good of the 
cause. 

I submit for the Recor a list of the farm organizations which 
Mr. Murphy represents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the list will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The list is as follows: 


The Corn Belt Federation of Farm Organizations includes 49 farm 
organizations of the States of Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana. 

The president of the federation is Mr. William Hirth, Columbia, Mo, 

The secretary of the federation is Mr. A. W. Ricker, St. Paul, Minn, 

The federation's legislative committee of 21 members, of which Mr. 
F. W. Murphy is the chairman, has had charge of the campaign from 
those States for the McNary-Haugen bill. It is comprehensively repre- 
sentative of organized agriculture in the above States. The legislative 
committee’s membership is: 

F. W. Murphy, Wheaton, Minn., chairman of board American Council 
of Agriculture. 

James Manahan, St. Paul, Minn., Equity Cooperative Exchange. 

Ralph Snyder, Manhattan, Kans., president Kansas Farm Bureau. 

C. W. Huff, Salina, Kans., president Kansas Farmers’ Union. 

Thomas Cashman, Owatonna, Minn., executive board, Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Charles E. Hearst, Des Moines, Iowa, president Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

H. G. Keeny, Omaha, Nebr., president Nebraska Farmers’ Union. 

Milo Reno, Des Moines, Iowa, president Iowa Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 


over until that time and that the following amendment may be William Hirth, nn, Mo., president Missouri Farmers’ Associa- 


stated. 


tion. 
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William Settle, Indianapolis, Ind., president Indiana Farm Bureau 
Federation, 

C. B. Steward, Lincoln, Nebr., secretary Nebraska Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation. 

C. N. Croes, Aberdeen, S. Dak., president South Dakota Wheat 
Growers’ Association, 

James O'Shea, Roberts, Mont., president Montana Farmers’ Union. 

C. C. Talbott, Forbes, N. Dak., president North Dakota Farmers’ 
Union. > 

John Simpson, Oklahoma City, Okla., president Oklahoma Farmers’ 
Union, 

Charles Weller Mitchell, 8. Dak., chairman South Dakota Agricultural 
Equity Commission. 

E. E. Kennedy, Pontiac, III., secretary IIlinois Farmers’ Union. 

G. P. Mix, Moscow, Idaho, president Idaho Export Commission League, 

Joe Plummer, Akron, Colo., Colorado Wheat Growers’ Association. 

J. C. Schumann, Watertown, Wis. 

Walter J. Robinson, Spokane, Wash., president Northwest Wheat 
Growers’ Association. 


In addition to the above organizations the following are also 
some of the other members of the federation: 


North Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association, 
Farmers’ Union of South Dakota. 

Farm Bureau of South Dakota. 

South Dakota Equality Commission. 

Farmers’ Union Terminal Association of Minnesota. 
Farmers’ Union Shipping Association of Illinois. 
Illinois Farmers’ Union, 

Minnesota Council of Agriculture. 

South Dakota Council of Agriculture. 
Minnesota Wheat Growers’ Association, 
National Corn Growers’ Association. 

American Council of Agriculture, 


Mr. NORBECK. The question has also been asked, Who is 
Chester Davis that is here “lobbying” for the farmers? I 
think the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] answered 
that question very well. I may supplement what he said by 
stating that Mr. Davis was at one time a resident of the same 
town in South Dakota that is my home. I have known him for 
a good many years and have every confidence in his ability, good 
judgment, and high purposes. He is alert and capable. His 
ability is being recognized even by the opposition, who are irri- 
tated by his activities. 

I wish to state further that a Senator on the floor yesterday 
referred to Mr. Peek as a man who claims to be a leader in 
this movement. That is an error. It is, in fact, a false charge. 
Mr. Peek has never claimed to be a leader. He just claims to 
be a soldier in the ranks. He works intelligently and actively 
for this measure that is calculated to give the Northwest a 
square deal. Why should a Northwest Senator attack him? 
His service has been unselfish and of a high quality, 

The fact that he was at one time in the business of manufac- 
turing farm machinery only adds to his better understanding 
of the agricultural inequality. 

The charge that he has delayed the vote on this bill is ridicu- 
lous, as was shown by the reply of the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary] yesterday. I should like to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter from Mr. Peek to myself giving considerable in- 
formation; second, a letter from Governor Hammill, of Iowa, 
to Mr. Peek, and a copy of the law appropriating money for the 
support of the organization. Next, a letter dated December 9, 
1927, from the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. FRAZIER] 
to Mr. Peek and the reply by Mr. Peek to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NORTH CENTRAL STATES AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF TWENTY-TWO, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1928, 
Hon. Peter NORBECK, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR NORBECK : The Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOKHART] 
made some misleading and erroneous statements in his remarks yester- 
day, April 10, in connection with farm legislation and my own activi- 
ties to which I direct your attention, in the hope that you will see that 
the Rxcond is kept clear. 

(1) The Senator says E am a banker and represent the bankers of 11 
States. 

I am not a banker in any sense, except that I own 10 shares of stock 
in a city banking institution, nor do I represent any banker or any 
bankers’ association except as they may be a part of the commonwealth 
of the North Central States. I am not now and I have not been en- 


gaged in any active business since the spring of 1924, except farming. 
I own four farms, am operating two of them and financing operations 
of the other two, one exclusively and the other partially. My position 
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was made clear by your remarks on April 5, when in Introducing into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the memorandum to which the Senator of 
Iowa refers, you said (CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb, p. 5926), in speaking of 
my committee: 

“This conference was organized at a meeting of governors or dele- 
gates from the 12 North Central States called by Gov. John Hammill, 
of Iowa, in January, 1926. The purpose of the committee is to back 
organized agriculture in its effort to secure economic equality with 
industry.” 

It seems strange to me that the Senator did not refer in his remarks 
to the action of the farm organizations’ support of the MeNary bill, 
particularly the action of the Corn Belt committee in Des Moines last 
week in indorsing it. 

The public will readily understand the difference between backing 
the activities of the farm organizations in their effort to secure legis- 
lation and “claiming” to be the leader of the farm movement in the 
United States. 

The extent to which my committee is supported by the people of the 
State of Iowa is indicated by the action of the General Assembly of 
the State of Iowa March 14, 1928, in appropriating $5,000 for the use 
of the committee for the purpose of securing agricultural relief and 
equality. (Letter from Governor Hammill of March 14, 1928, and 
copy of resolution adopted attached.) 

The Senator said, “ He claims to be the leader of the farm movement 
in the United States at this time.” I have not claimed to be the 
leader of the farm movement, nor have I claimed to represent any 
farm organizations. 

(2) In reference to the unwarranted charge that I am more interested 
in the political fortunes of some individuals than I am in farm relief, 
I inclose a letter from Senator Frazier, dated December 9, 1927, with 
copy of my reply on December 14, 1927, which explained my position 
at that time and now. (Correspondence attached.) 

(3) I have never interviewed the Senator from Iowa, any other 
Senator, or any citizen of the United States on behalf of the candidacy 
of any individual of either party. I have discussed political possi- 
bilities with many people, including a number in both parties who have 
been mentioned in connection with the 1928 campaign. These discus- 
sions invariably have been initiated by some one else rather than by me. 

As to his charge that I am the campaign manager for the Vice 
President, that is not only untrue but such a situation has never been 
discussed by anyone so far as I know. 

(4) In connection with Mr. Hoover's activities, I repeat that on 
account of them he is more responsible for the continued depression 
in agriculture than any other man in the Nation, because he has been 
the agricultural advisor of the last two administrations, has refused 
to support the program of the farmers, and has brought forth no con- 
structive proposals of his own, although the probable effects of a 
laissez faire attitude were called to his attention in January, 1922, 

(5) As to how my statement of April 3 came to appear in the 
Recorp, I quote my memorandum to you of April 5, 1928, which 
explains my action and the reasons for it: 

“This memorandum was prepared upon request of the late Senator 
Willis, who told Mr. Murphy and me some three weeks ago that these 
pamphlets were being widely distributed in Ohio and that he desired 
to know the facts in connection with Mr. Hoover's record as a friend 
to the farmer, as the farm organizations knew them. 

“I have since learned that in addition to the two pamphlets to 
which this memorandum is addressed other pamphlets and propaganda 
material on behalf of Mr. Hoover is being widely distributed. I have 
concluded, therefore, to pass on the memorandum to you in the hope 
that you will see that it is placed in the Rxconb that the country may 
know the truth, as distinguished from the representations being made 
in Mr. Hoover's behalf, in connection with his record as a friend of the 
farmer.” 

“ Respectfully, 
Sincerely yours, 


Grorcr N. PEEK,” 


GRORGE N. PEEK., 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, STATE OF IOWA, 
Des Moines, March 14, 1928. 
Mr. GEORGE N, PERK, Chicago, IU. 

My Dear Pexx: Inclosed herein I hand you copy of bill which was 
passed by the Iowa Legislature to-day, which was prepared and its 
passage requested by me. Hope you are progressing with this com- 
mittee in a manner that will secure results. If I can be of further 
service, call upon me. 

Cordially, 
Joun HAMMILL, Governor. 


An act to appropriate a fund for the expenses of the Committee of 
Twenty-two (22) organized and created under call of Hon. John 
Hammill, Governor of Iowa, to carry on the endeayor to procure 
agricultural relief and equality. 


Be it enacted by General Assembly of the State of Towa— 
Section 1. Appropriation. There is hereby appropriated to the chair- 
man and treasurer of the Committee of Twenty-two, organized and 
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created at Des Moines, Iowa, under call of the Hon. John Hammill, 
Governor of Iowa, for the purpose of procuring agricultural relief and 
equality, out of funds not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000, 
or so much thereof as may be deemed necessary to pay the expenses of 
said committee in carrying on their work and endeavor to procure 
agricultural equality and relief. All unexpended balances shall revert 
to the State. An itemized report of all expenditures shall be made to 
the Governor of the State of Iowa by the chairman and treasurer of 
said committee, showing the expenses incurred by it, and said report 
shall be placed on file with the secretary of state. 

Sec. 2. This act being deemed of immediate importance shall be in 
force from and after its publication in the Elkader Register, a news- 
paper published in Elkader, Iowa, and the Des Moines Register, a 
newspaper published in Des Moines, Iowa. 

CLEM F. KIMBALL, 
President of the Senate. 
Howarp A. MATHEWS, 
Speaker pro tempore of the House. 


I hereby certify that this bill originated in the senate and is known 
as Senate file No. 11, special session. 

Water H. BEAM, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
Approved March 14, 1928. 
JoHN HAMMILL, Governor. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICES AND Post ROADS, 
December 9, 1927. 
Hon. GEORGE N. PEEK, 
Chairman Agricultural Conference, 
1133 Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. PEEK: I am very much interested, as you know, in sec- 
ing worthwhile farm relief legislation passed at this session. I am con- 
vinced, too, that the people of my section of the country are insistent 
upon the equalization plan remaining in the McNary-Haugen Dill and 
also upon the passage of the bill. 

Persistent rumors haye come to me that you are more interested in 
pushing some of the presidential candidates than you are in farm relief 
and that you are using farm legislation as a means to that end. Now, 
I am frank in this statement because I feel that those rumors are likely 
to be a hindrance to the passage of favorable farm legislation. 

I would appreciate a frank statement from you in regard to this 
story which is being circulated. 

Assuring you of my best wishes, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Lynn J. FRAZIER. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 1}, 1927. 
Hon. LYNN J. FRAZIER, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Senator FRAZIER: In reply to your letter of December 9 I want 
you to know that I appreciate your frankness in asking me to comment 
on the rumor reported to you that I am more interested in pushing 
some of the presidential candidates than I am in farm relief. I do 
not know where such rumors originate, but I do know that whoever 
is responsible for them has not acquainted himself with the simple 
facts or else deliberately misstates them. 

First, I wish to say that in my judgment effective relief for agri- 
culture ig more important to the Nation than is the political success 
of any individual or of any political party. I am confident that the 
record of my activity in trying to advance agricultural equality demon- 
strates that I have been guided by that principle. 

Your inquiry justifies a brief review of that record. Since 1921, 
when it first became apparent that unless something was done the 
burden of postwar deflation would be thrust on the farmers, I have 
devoted most of my thought and effort to the problem of securing a 
national policy that would protect and stabilize agriculture on a basis 
of equality with other industries. Since 1924 I have been engaged in 
no other business. 

Up to that time, with the exception of the war period, when I served 
on the War Industries Board, I was in the farm-implement business. 
The farmer was my only customer. When my business fell off because 
the farmer was going broke and could not buy I first set to work to 
study the cause; then to see if something could not be done about it. 

In the fall of 1921 I presented certain conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, which subsequently became the basis for the first McNary-Haugen 
bill, to officers of the American Farm Bureau Federation. In January, 
1922, I published this material in the pamphlet Equality for Agricul- 
ture, which was widely circulated. At that time I presented the recom- 
mendation to Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace and Sidney 
Anderson, chairman of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, 
indirectly to President Harding and Secretary Hoover and later directly 
to President Coolidge. In the Harding agricultural conference in 1922 
I assisted in getting a resolution adopted calling on Congress and the 
President to take steps immediately to restore the fair exchange value 
of the farmers’ dollar. Early in 1924, while the first McNary-Haugen 
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I came to Washington at the request of some of the farm leaders and 
of Secretary Wallace to assist in getting the measure before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in the House, and I have been in Washington 
during every succeeding session of Congress working to secure the 
necessary legislation. 

From the beginning I have insisted that this is an economic, not 
a political, question, and opposed having farm relief become the foot- 
ball of partisan politics. The policy of the American Council of Agri- 
culture, formed at the St. Paul mass meeting in July, 1924, after the 
defeat of the first McNary-Haugen bill in the House, was to support 
Members of Congress who had supported the measure and to oppose 
those who had voted against it, regardless of party. I was made 
president of this organization. It took no stand in the presidential 
campaign of that year, because the platform declarations on which the 
three candidates ran were all satisfactory. 

That the campaign for farm relief has been conducted without regard 
to party lines is indicated by the vote which passed the McNary- 
Haugen bill in the Sixty-ninth Congress. In the House as well as in 
the Senate 57 per eent of the voting Democrats and 52 per cent of the 
voting Republicans supported the measure, while some of the leaders in 
each party opposed it. 

Political significance was given to farm relief when President Cool- 
idge, in plain disregard of his party platform, vetoed the measure to 
help restore agricultural equality which Congress had adopted after 
three years of study and debate. I am sure you will agree with me 
that this political aspect has not been due to any of the activities of 
the farm groups. Until the delivery of the veto message, in spite of 
the reports that were current in Washington, I clung to the hope that 
President Coolidge would approve the bill. 

Farm legislation is one of the important tasks before the present 
Congress. I assure you that I would be most happy if all forces would 
join in passing an effective measure which addressed the problem ade- 
quately, thus removing the question from consideration in 1928. But 
I want to say most emphatically that I am not in favor of accepting 
any measure which does not embody the essential features necessary 
to permanent farm relief, nor do I minimize the importance of having 
an administration that is sympathetic with agriculture, and is cour- 
ageous enough to work for its rehabilitation. But my primary effort, 
as I am sure the record I have briefly reviewed for you proves, has 
been and will be to secure legislation under which agriculture can or- 
ganize and hold its own in our organized society. 

On the question of presidential candidates, I do not believe my own 
attitude differs at all from that of the many leaders of organized 
agriculture with whom I come in contact. In either party the best 
man for agriculture who has a chance to secure the nomination should 
have the farm support, and when it comes to a choice between party 
candidates the same rule should apply, regardless of party labels, 
While I do not flatter myself that my personal preference is of public 
importance, I am glad to assure you that the principles I have stated in 
this paragraph are the ones that will determine my own choice in 
1928. 

I am inclosing an article from the Illinois edition of the Bureau 
Farmer of the current month, which is a reprint of a paper presented 
by me last August before the general conference of the Institute of 
Politics at Williamstown, Mass., on the subject of the “ Political aspects 
of the farm question.” 

If you are interested in discussing this subject further with me, 
particularly with regard to my personal views and appraisal of can- 
didates that are prominently mentioned for the Presidency, I shall be 
glad to meet you at any time for that purpose. 

Assuring you of my high esteem and best wishes, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
Grorcre N. PEEK, 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, on yesterday it was 
charged on the floor of the Senate that the pending bill was in 
the interest of certain Republican candidates for the Presidency. 
I wish to say about that that I am not at all interested as to 
whether or not the bill is in the interest of any candidate, but 
frankly I do not believe that it is. 

In the first place, I do not think it makes any difference 
who those on the other side of the Chamber nominate for 
President in the coming campaign, because I think he will un- 
questionably be defeated; but I am rather afraid that an im- 
pression may have been created from the argument that took 
place that the support of the McNary-Haugen bill was mainly 
limited to a number of individuals with no connection with 
farm organizations or with cooperatives in the United States. 
I am sure that is not correct. 

Something was said about Chester Davis, whom he repre- 
sented, and what his interest in agriculture had been. I ex- 
plained that to some extent on yesterday, but I wish to say fur- 
ther that my information is that Mr. Davis since he left Montana 
has been representing farm organizations in the Middle West; 
that they have created what they call an agricultural service, 
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bill was under consideration in the House Committee on Agriculture, - 


and that Mr. Davis represents that agricultural service here 
in the city of Washington. 

An impression was left as a result of the Senate debate 
yesterday afternoon that the support of the McNary-Haugen 
bill in Washington is mainly represented by a limited number 
of individuals with no connection with the farm organizations 
and cooperatives of the United States. This is not correct. 

Over a year ago a number of the farm organizations and 
cooperative associations established an agricultural service to 
work for the adoption of the principles embodied in the 
McNary-Haugen bill. Chester C. Davis is in charge of the 
Washington and Chicago offices of this agricultural service. 
It is directed by the committee for agricultural service, of 
which Dr. B. W. Kilgore, chairman of the legislative committee 
of the American Cotton Growers Exchange, is the treasurer. 
The organizations which are represented in this agricultural 
service and which are contributing to its support are— 


Central States Soft Wheat Growers Association. 
Mississippi Staple Cotton Growers Cooperative. 
Missouri Farmers Association. 

Burley Tobaceo Growers. 

Indiana Farm Bureau Federation. 

Executive Committee of Twenty-two. 

North Carolina Cotton Growers Cooperative. 
Arizona Pima Cotton Growers Cooperative. 
Arkansas Cotton Growers Association. 

Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Association. 
Evansville Producers Assoclation, Indiana. 
Mississippi Farm Bureau Cotton Association. 
Tennessee Cotton Growers Association. 

Illinois Agricultural Association. 


These organizations, through their agricultural service, are 
cooperating with other National and State farm organizations 
in seeking this legislation. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has indorsed and worked for this legislation for several 
years. Its president, S. H. Thompson, and its Washington 
representative, Chester H. Gray, are in Washington actively 
working for this legislation at the present time. 

The Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of Amer- 
ica, known as the National Farmers’ Union, specifically indorsed 
this legislation at its last national convention in Des Moines, 
Iowa, last November. Many other organizations of the farmers 
not directly represented by either of national farm organizations 
or agricultural service haye indorsed and are supporting this 
legislation. 

The North Central States Agricultural Conference, of whose 
Executive Committee of Twenty-two George N. Peek is the 
chairman, is an organization largely representing the business 
interests of the North Central States whose program is to 
support the farm organizations in their drive for agricultural 
equality. 

Mr. Frank Murphy, the other gentleman who was mentioned, 
is chairman of the legislative committee of the Corn Belt Fed- 
eration of Farm Organizations, which is composed of the farm 
organizations, the names of which organizations I ask may be 
inserted in the Recorp as part of my remarks without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The list referred to is as follows: 


The Missouri Farm Association, the National Producers’ Alliance, the 
Iowa Farmers’ Union, the Iowa Farm Bureau, the Iowa State Grange, 
ths Iowa Threshermen’s Association, the Ottumwa Iowa Dairy Marketing 
Association, the Nebraska Farmers’ Union, the Kansas Farmers’ Union, 
the Kansas Farm Bureau, the Minnesota Farmers’ Union, the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau, the Minnesota Wheat Growers, the South Dakota Pro- 
ducers’ Alliance, the South Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association, the 
South Dakota Farmers’ Union, the North Dakota Farmers’ Union, the 
North Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association, the Oklahoma Farmers’ 
Union, the Indiana Farm Bureau, the Central States Soft Wheat Grow- 
ers“ Association, the Chicago Milk Producers’ Association, the Illinois 
Farmers’ Union, the Wisconsin Cooperative Creamery Association, the 
Wisconsin Farm Bureau, the Equity Cooperative Exchange, the Farmers’ 
Union Terminal Association, the South St. Paul Farmers’ Union Live- 
stock Commission House, the Chicago Farmers’ Union Livestock Com- 
mission House, the Sioux City Farmers’ Union Livestock Commission 
House, the Kansas City Farmers’ Union Livestock Commission House, 
the Omaha Farmers’ Union Livestock Commission House, the American 
Council of Agriculture, the Minnesota Council of Agriculture, the 
Montana Farmers’ Union, and the National Corn Growers’ Associa- 
tion, 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I do not intend to take up 
more of the time of the Senate, except to say that I am 
heartily in favor of the bill because of the fact that I feel 
that after the organized farmers of the United States have 
come here to Washington, and haye had their economists and 
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lawyers prepare this bill, and it has been thrashed out, we at 
least ought to give it a trial. Everybody in the United States, 
every business organization, every banker, knows that the agri- 
cultural situation in the Middle West and in the West is very 
bad. They know what suffering the farmers have undergone 
throughout the country during the last few years—in fact, 
since the deflation period—and nobody has offered any par- 
ticular remedy excepting this one, which the farmers have 
presented to this Congress. 

It has been suggested that certain portions of the measure 
are unconstitutional. I am not entirely satisfied that some 
parts of it may not be unconstitutional, but I am perfectly 
willing to let the question be submitted to the courts and to let 
the Supreme Court of the United States pass upon the consti- 
tutional questions involved. I sincerely hope and trust that 
the measure will pass. 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp my revised amendment in reference 
to the appointment of the advisory council, and right under- 
neath it the revised amendment of the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Caraway] to the amendment, so that the Senate may 
have the two amendments before it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments referred to are as follows: 


[By Mr. MCKELLAR] 


On page 5 strike out line 17 and down through the period in line 1 
on page 6 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

* SEC. 4. (a) Whenever the board determines that any agricultural 
commodity may thereafter require stabilization by the board through 
marketing agreements authorized by this act, or whenever the coopera- 
tive associations or other organizations representative of the producers 
of the commodity shall apply to the board for the creation and appoint- 
ment of the advisory council for such commodity, then the board shall 
notify the President of such determination or application. The Presi- 
dent shall thereupon create an advisory council for the commodity. The 
advisory council shall be composed of seven members, to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. No 
individual shall be eligible for appointment to a commodity advisory 
council unless he resides in the region in which the commodity is prin- 
cipally grown, and is a producer of the commodity or interested in the 
production or marketing of such commodity. Prior to the making of 
any appointment to a commodity advisory council the board shall trans- 
mit to the President for his consideration lists of individuals qualified 
for appointment, to be submitted to the board by cooperative associa- 
tions or other organizations representative of the producers of the com- 
modity. The term of office of a member of any commodity advisory 
council shall be two years. In the event of a vacancy occurring, the 
President shall fill such vacancy in the same manner as the originally 
appointed member, and, should Congress not be in session, such ap- 
pointee shall hold office until 20 days after the convening of the next 
session of Congress.“ 

{McKellar amendment for section 4 (a) as proposed to be amended by 
Caraway amendment] 

Sec. 4. (a) Whenever the board determines that any agricultural com- 
modity may thereafter require stabilization by the board through mar- 
keting agreements authorized by this act, or whenever the cooperative 
associations or other organizations representative of the producers of 
the commodity shall so decide, the board shall create and appoint an 
advisory council for such commodity. The advisory council shall be 
composed of seven members, to be appointed by the board from a list 
submitted to the board by cooperative associations or other organizations 
representative of the producers of the commodity. In the event of a 
vacancy occurring, the board shall fill such vacancy in the same manner 
as the original appointment. 

The power to remove a member of the advisory council rests with 
the board, but may be exercised only with the consent of the cooperative 
association or other organizations representative of the producers of 
the commodity for which he was appointed. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, yesterday we had some dis- 
cussion about fresh fruits and vegetables. The day before I 
had offered an amendment which was adopted by the Senate, 
and yesterday the Senator from West Virginia had that action 
set aside, and the Senate adopted another amendment which 
excluded fruits and vegetables from the application of the 
equalization fee und marketing agreements. I said nothing in 
opposition yesterday because I wanted to know how the fresh 
fruit and vegetable producers and marketers might feel about 
that amendment. I find that there is perfect unanimity in 
opposition to the amendment which was adopted yesterday ; and 
my purpose in rising at this moment is to suggest a modifica- 
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tion of the amendment proposed by the Senator from West 
Virginia. His amendment is as follows: 


The provisions of this bill relative to marketing agreements and 
equalization fees shall not be construed to apply to fresh fruits or 
vegetables, 


I ask that that be amended to read: 


The provisions of this bill shall not be construed to apply to fresh 
fruits or vegetables. $ 


I am suggesting this amendment—— 

Mr. BORAH. I could not hear the last statement of the 
Senator as to the amendment which he offers. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am asking that the language which we 
decided upon yesterday be changed. 

Mr. BORAH, To what extent? 

Mr. COPELAND. So as to omit the reference to marketing 
agreements and equalization fees, and to read as follows: 


The provisions of this bill shall not be construed to apply to fresh 
fruits or vegetables. 


That will exclude its application to potatoes from the State 
of Idaho and to fresh fruits and vegetables from every other 
portion of the country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will suggest that the 
amendment intended to be proposed by the Senator from New 
York will require unanimous consent. A motion to reconsider 
the previous amendment has been made and carried and that 
amendment has been amended. Under the rule only one motion 
to reconsider may be entertained. 

Mr. COPELAND. I sought to avoid the parliamentary sit- 
uation by not asking for a reconsideration, but to ask that the 
amendment which is now a part of the bill before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole shall be modified by omitting 
certain language which was adopted yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will still be open 
to amendment when the bill reaches the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. I realize that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If unanimous consent is now re- 
fused the Senator to offer the amendment, it may be offered in 
the Senate. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, it seems to me that unanimous 
consent should be granted. Some of us are very much inter- 
ested in the question of fruits and vegetables as related to this 
bill, Had it been known that it was to be discussed here yes- 
terday I would have been here to discuss it, but it was adopted 
after a very brief discussion. 

I think we should return to it by unanimous consent in 
order that the whole matter may be discussed. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, unanimous consent can not 
now be obtained to undo what was done yesterday. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator from West Virginia should not 
take that attitude. He ought to be fair in this matter. I am 
sure he does not want to do anybody an injustice. The boxed- 
apple industry in the Northwest is of tremendous importance, 
and those engaged in it are as much interested in the proposed 
legislation as is anybody else. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be open to amendment 
when it comes out of the Committee of the Whole into the 
Senate. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. I simply desire to say that I did not object to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from West Virginia for 
the reason that I supposed it was the identical amendment 
notice of which had been given by the Senator from New York. 
Within the hour I have had a telegram from the Governor of 
Virginia, who is perhaps the greatest orchardist in the United 
States, protesting very vigorously against the amendment as 
adopted, and urging that the amendment suggested by the Sen- 
ator from New York be agreed to. If it may not be done by 
unanimous consent, it certainly should be done when the bill 
gets into the Senate. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Senator 
for just a moment 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I should like to say that I, too, have received 
to-day quite a number of letters protesting against that amend- 
ment. r 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand, from the telegrams and infor- 
mation I have received, that the apple people of Virginia desire 
to be excluded entirely from the operations of this bill. 

Mr. DILL. I want to say to the Senator, if I may, that the 
apple industry of the West wants to be excluded; and I hope 
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the Senator from West Virginia will permit the matter to be 
discussed here. Of course, it can be taken up later. 

Mr. SWANSON. I suppose the apple and fruit industry of 
West Virginia is also large. I do not know to what extent the 
Senator from West Virginia is desirous of haying this bill opera- 
tive on the fruit industry and apple industry of West Virginia. 
As I understand, the apple and fruit industry of Virginia desires 
to be exonerated and completely eliminated from the bill. I 
hope the Senator will consent to unanimous consent being 
granted for that to be done at this time. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. Permit me to say to both of the Senators from 
Virginia that the apple growers and vegetable raisers of West 
Virginia at first objected to being included in this bill because 
they did not want to bear the expense of providing storage 
facilities for their perishable and nonstorable products. But 
upon investigation I learned that many of the fruit growers 
and vegetable raisers desired to obtain the benefits of the bill 
provided they could be relieved of the burdens of the equaliza- 
tion fees and the exactions of the marketing agreements. By 
adopting my amendment yesterday the Senate accomplished 
just what I had been informed that my apple-growing con- 
stituency desired. 

If the amendment is stricken from the bill, every fruit grower 
and vegetable raiser in the country will thereby be excluded 
from every benefit provided by the pending measure. 

Mr, COPELAND, Mr. President, if I am barred by the par- 
liamentary situation from any action at this time, I give notice 
that in the Senate I shall renew this motion. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr, President, I withdraw my objection to the 
Senator’s unanimous-consent request in order that this matter 
may be finally settled before the Senate adjourns for the day. 

Mr. COPELAND, I think that is very generous on the part 
of the Senator from West Virginia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the vote by which the amend- 
ment of the Senator from West Virginia was adopted on yes- 
terday be reconsidered. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote where- 
by the amendment was adopted will be reconsidered. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr, COPELAND. Now, Mr. President, I ask that the lan- 
guage be changed, and that at the proper place in the bill this 
language be inserted: 


The provisions of this bill shall not be construed to apply to fresh 
fruits or vegetables. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator kindly 
read the language of the bill to us again? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am proposing to amend the bill by 
adding in the general definitions on page 26 the following: 


As used in this act, the words agricultural commodity” mean an 
agricultural commodity which is not a fruit or a vegetable. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that is practically the same 
form in which the Senator offered the amendment a few days 
ago; is it not? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, sir; the same form. 

Mr. McNARY. It takes fruits and vegetables entirely with- 
out the operation of any of the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from New York why he would not be willing to 
enjoy some of the benefits of this bill, if his people applied for 
them and petitioned for them, without being compelled to put 
up the taxes or being bound by the marketing agreements? In 
other words, the amendment of the Senator from West Virginia 
apparently provides that the bill shall not apply to fruits and 
vegetables with respect to the equalization fee and with respect 
to the marketing provisions of the bill; and that leaves it open 
to them, if they want to get the benefits of the bill—for in- 
stance, loans under the bill—to apply for them. What harm 
can that bring to the fruit and vegetable growers? 

Mr. COPELAND, In the first place, it would not be fair to 
the other people. In the next place, the fruit and vegetable 
people are in an entirely different position from the ordinary 
farmer. The orchards and the gardens are entirely different; 
and these persons who produce fruits and vegetables have had 
no education in this matter and are not interested in it. They 
have not thought about it. It means new market arrange- 
ments, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
the fruit growers of Virginia have, and for a long time have 
had, their own organization. They have their own cold-storage 
plants. They have their own marketing facilities. They are 
perfectly independent of anything of this sort. They do not 
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want their business interfered with by the Federal Government 
in any way, shape, or form. As the Senator from New York 
has so aptly said, they are not willing to occupy the humiliat- 
ing position of undertaking to avail themselyes of any ad- 
vantages of legislation without accepting the responsibilities, 
and they want neither. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I venture to say that by 
to-morrow the Senator from Florida will have a sheaf of tele- 
grams from his State. The reason why I had so many to-day 
was because yesterday, when this action was taken, in order 
that I might test out the sentiment of the raisers of fruits and 
vegetables, I wired each one of these persons who protested 
against the bill, and I had a reply from every single one saying, 
“We do not want to be associated with this bill in any way 
whatever. We are opposed to it lock, stock, and barrel.” 

That is the sentiment expressed in the telegrams which I 
have received. In view of their unwillingness to be included, 
they Ought not to be included. In the next place, we have 
perishable products to deal with, entirely different from the 
products of the farm, the grains, and the cotton from the 
South. They are not products that can be dealt with in the 
Same way; and I am quite satisfied that we ought not to impose 
upon them any responsibilities or obligations under this bill. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have had not only telegrams 
but a great many letters from the apple growers of the State 
of Washington; and these letters are not representative merely 
of one or two individuals but they represent large numbers, 
hundreds and hundreds of growers, and they insist that they 
want the apple industry to have no connection whatever with 
this marketing system. They have built up their own market- 
ing system. They have built up their own plan of storing their 
fruits. The boxed-apple industry is in a stable condition, and 
we do not want the apple business of the Northwest in any way 
handled by any board or under legislation of this kind. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator from New York will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, were the telegrams that the 
Senator from New York received in protest against my amend- 
ment from fruit growers who would be benefited by it or from 
certain commission merchants who are believed to be hostile 
to the entire bill? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator from 
West Virginia that about two weeks ago I received telegrams 
from fruit growers’ organizations in my State asking me to 
have the McNary-Haugen bill amended so that it would not 
include apples. Then I received one telegram urging that they 
be left in the bill. I wired back to both, those who had wired 
me for fruit being included and those who had wired against 
if, and said, “I wish you would give me reasons for your 
demand.” 

I later received letters written after meetings of apple growers 
had been held, and they are unanimous in their demand that 
the apple industry shall not be included under the terms of 
this bill, whether the equalization fee applies or whether it 
does not. They have their own marketing organization. They 
have their own system of handling fruit. They do not want 
any Federal board interfering with the handling of fruit and 
vegetables in the Northwest. 

Mr. NEBLY. Mr. President, let me again warn those whose 
constituents grow fruit and raise vegetables that by voting for 
the pending amendment they will aid in depriving their people 
of benefits of great value. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. In the opinion of the Chair, the 
amendment of the Senator from West Virginia is now before 
the Senate. If that is voted down, then the amendment of the 
Senator from New York will be voted upon. 

Mr. COPELAND. My motion was really to reconsider the 
vote by which we adopted the Senator's amendment. Now I 
am moving to amend that amendment. Would that be proper 
now? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senate has reconsidered the vote by 
which the amendment of the Senator from West Virginia was 
adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question comes up on recon- 
sideration of the Neely amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Now the Senator from New York wishes 
to amend that amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as I understood the situation, 
the amendment of the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND] 
had been agreed to. Then the Senator from West Virginia 


moved to reconsider, and that motion was agreed to; and then 
the Senator from West Virignia substituted his amendment for 
the amendment that had beeu adopted, offered by the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. NEELY. That is exactly right. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is as I understand the situation, 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that is absolutely correct. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York is an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from West Virginia. After the recon- 
sideration of the yote by which the amendment offered by the 
Senator from West Virginia was agreed to, the Senator from 
New York moved to strike out certain words from the amend- 
ment, and the question now is on agreeing to the amendment 
to the amendment. The amendment offered by the Senator 
from West Virginia was as follows: 

The provisions of this bill relative to marketing agreements and 
equalization fees shall not be construed to apply to fresh fruits and 
vegetables, 


The vote by which that amendment was agreed to was recon- 
sidered. Then the Senator from New York moved to strike 
out the words “relative to marketing agreements and equaliza- 
tion fees,” so that it would read: 

That the provisions of this bill shall not be construed to apply to 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 


That is the situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
COPELAND] to the amendment offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Neery}. 

On a division, the amendment to 
agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be a reprint of the bill showing the amendments already 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 
I move that the Senate take a recess until 


the amendment was 


Mr. CURTIS. 
noon to-morrow, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o'clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) took a fecess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 12, 1928, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Heecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 11 (legis- 
lative day of April 9), 1928 
MEMBER or UNITED Srares Tartrr COMMISSION 

Frank Clark, 

PosTMASTERS 

CALIFORNIA 
Thomas J, Wylie, Cedarville. 
James Gillies, Napa. 
Horald K. Rankin, Ocean Beach. 
Anna McMichael, San Juan Bautista. 
GEORGIA 
Augustus C. Kennemore, Cumming. 
Charles W. Barnes, Valdosta. 
MISSOURI 

Edward C. DeField, East Prairie. 
John E. Klumpp, Rich Hill. 
Oley S. Cardwell, St. Clair. 
Dorothy M. Ritter, Wellington. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Clarence E. Roseberry, Clearfield. 
Luther J. Lukehart, Du Bois. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, April 11, 1928 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


This day is for us, our Heayenly Father. What shall we give 
it? So often we make this life of ours vague, difficult, and 
mysterious. We ask Thee to quicken every pulse in us to 
aspire that we may justly claim the glorious right to live. 
Help us to guard its hours as valued treasures and give to it 
a good name, which is above every other gift. It is not just 
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what we do that constitutes the best benefactions to our fellow 
citizens, but what we are. Pour into our lives Thy Holy Spirit 
and bless us with the deepest calm and courage. If sorrow is 
our portion, may we keep the faith; if temptation is beckoning, 
may we keep the faith; if the skies are forbidding and the 
pathway is hard, may we keep the faith; when all truth seems 
dead or lost, O may we keep the faith. When the evening 
comes and we look back across the hours between dawn and 
dark, bless us with this satisfaction, because of some good word 
or work the world is better that I have lived to-day. In the 
blessed name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments a bill 
of the House of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 8926. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across Red River at or near Garland 
City, Ark. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 

Bills of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred to the appropriate commit- 
tees, as follows: 

S. 1476. An act for the relief of Porter Bros, & Biffle and cer- 
tain other citizens; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1731. An act to provide for the further development of 
vocational education in the several States and Territories; to 
the Committee on Education. 

S. 1736. An act for the relief of Charles Caudwell; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

S. 1956. An act for the relief of Levi R. Whitted ; 

S. 1970. An act for the relief of Karim Joseph Mery; and 

§. 2524. An act for the relief of Josephine Doxey ; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 2535. An act granting to the State of New Mexico certain 
lands for reimbursement of the counties of Grant, Luna, 
Hidalgo, and Santa Fe for interest paid on railroad-aid bonds, 
and for the payment of the principal of railroad-aid bonds 
issued by the town of Silver City, and to reimburse said town 
for interest paid on said bonds, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 2711. An act for the relief of Walter W. Johnston; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 3117. An act for the relief of the State of Connecticut; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the Clerk 
will call the committees. 


OAKLAND HARBOR, CALIF, 


The Clerk called the committees; and when the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors was reached— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Joint Resolu- 
tion 244, authorizing a modification of the adopted project for 
Oakland Harbor, Calif., and I ask unanimous consent that it be 

considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read the House joint resolution, as follows: 


House Joint Resolution 244 


Resolved, ctc., That the project adopted in the river and harbor act of 
January 21, 1927, for the improvement of Oakland Harbor, Calif., is 
hereby so modified as to eliminate the requirement that local interests 
“ Shall alter or replace the bridges over the tidal canal, when, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of War, such alteration or replacement is neces- 
sary in the interest of navigation, and thereafter operate and maintain 
them.” 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the project adopted in the river and harbor act approved 
June 21, 1927, for the improvement of Oakland Harbor, Calif., is 
hereby so modified as to provide that the requirement ‘that local 
interests shall alter or replace the bridges over the tidal canal when, 
in the opinion of the Secretary of War, such alteration or replacement 
is necessary in the interests of navigation, and thereafter operate and 
maintain them,’ shall apply only to that feature of the project cover- 
ing the deepening of the tidal canal to 25 feet.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, 
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The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
und read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dempsey, a motion to reconsider the vote 
2 the joint resolution was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER WILD LIFE AND FISH REFUGE 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up H. J. Res. 200 to 
amend section 10 of the act entitled “An act to establish the 
Upper Mississippi River Wild Life and Fish Refuge,” approved 
June 7, 1924. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Was the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries called, 
or does the Committee on Agriculture have another day prior 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries? 

The SPHAKER. As the Chair recollects, the situation is 
this: The Committee on Agriculture having had one day was 
not prepared on the following day and the understanding was 
reached in the House that that committee be passed over 
without prejudice, and that it might occupy the next Calendar 
Wednesday. The agreement is not entirely clear in the RECORD, 
but the Chair thinks that was the understanding of the House. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The understanding is, then, that they are 
entitled to call before the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that that was the under- 
standing. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have no idea of pressing to the contrary, 
but the situation is somewhat confused; and I think it rather 
stresses the desirability of hereafter taking committees in 
their order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that it was clearly the 
understanding in the House that the Committee on Agriculture 
did not lose its right to be called again before the entire list 
had been gone through. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not objecting to that. The only ques- 
tion was whether they should get their day before the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries was called. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up House 
Joint Resolution 200. This resolution is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to consider the bill in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, this is its 
second calendar day the Committee on Agriculture is consum- 
ing, its last day, for it will not have another before we adjourn, 
Is not the gentleman going to bring up some kind of a farm 
relief measure? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We will bring that up later. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under a rule? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. When will it be—next week? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We will have to see the Committee on Rules 
about that. 

Mr. BLANTON. This bill that the gentleman now calls up 
is on the Union Calendar. Is this the bill that we have had up 
here before known as the Hawes bill creating a hunting monop- 
oly for a few rich sportsmen? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. A 

Mr. BLANTON. Does it embrace game and fish—is it the 
game refuge bill? This is not the one that we have killed two 
or three times? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No; this is to establish a game and fish 
refuge upon the upper Mississippi River; it is not to regulate 
the taking of game and fish. 

Mr. BLANTON. This does not in any way affect the farm 
boys who want to shoulder an old musket in Kentucky or 
Texas? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No. I know the bill that the gentleman 
has in mind. It is not that bill at all. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, there are no copies of this 
resolution available at this time, and I reserve the right to 
object so that the gentleman from Iowa may make a statement 
and tell us what the joint resolution is about. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That section 10 of the act entitled“ An act to establish 
the Upper Mississippi River Wild Life and Fish Refuge,” approved 
June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. L., 650), as amended by joint resolution of 
March 4, 1925 (43 Stat. L. 1354), be, and the same is hereby amended 
by substituting in lieu of the proviso therein contained the following: 
“ Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall not pay for any 
land or land and water a price, which, when added to the price of 


1928 ; 


land or land and water theretofore contracted to be purchased, shall 
exceed an average cost of $10 per acre.” 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 3, after the word “acre,” insert a colon and the words: 
“ Provided further, That this provision shall not apply to any land 
or land and water heretofore acquired or contracted for under the 
provisions of this act,” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa that this joint resolution be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. I should like to know more about the resolution. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides for 
acquiring certain lands in the Winnesheke bottoms in the Mis- 
sissippi River. Some time ago—I think it was in the Sixty- 
eighth Congress—the Upper Mississippi River Wild Life Refuge 
was established, and Congress fixed an average price of $5 an 
acre which could be paid for that land. The department has 
acquired all of the land that it can acquire at an average price 
of $5 per acre, the swamp land, the pasture land, and the wood- 
land in this refuge. It is a preserve for migratory birds, for 
fish, and game animals. The department can not acquire the 
rest of that land in that section at the price now fixed by 
law, and they have asked to have the average price raised to 
$10 an acre. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How many acres is it proposed to put in 
this game preserve? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this seems to be an important 
resolution. We can not get the facts about it at this time, and 
in order to give us a little time in which to acquire them, I 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. This is a very minor bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, it involves about $500,000, and 
I make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
That will give us time to look into the matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed. ‘ 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

{Roll No. 66] 


Anthony Curry Reid, III. 
Bacon w Kendall Robinson, Iowa 
Bankhead Davenport Kent ERobsion, Ky. 
Beck, Pa. Denison Kindred Sabath 
Beedy Dickinson, Iowa Kunz Sears, Nebr. 
Beers Dickstein Kurtz Shreve 
Bell Dou ž Larsen Snell 
Boies Doy: Letts 3 
Britten e Lozier Sproul, 
Browne Estep McDuffie Strother 
Buckbee Fenn McFadden Sullivan 
Burdick * Magrady Tat horst 
Burton Fitzgerald, Roy G. Menges Taylor, Tenn. 
Butler Gilbert Michaelson Thompson 
Campbell Golder ooney ‘Tillman 
Carley Goldsborough Moore, N. J. ke 
Celler Graham organ hitehead 
hase Griffin Nelson, Wis. Williams, III 
Christopherson Hard Niedringhaus Williamson 
oy. Harrison Oliver, N. X. ingo 
Cole, Iowa Houston Palmer Wurzbach 
Cole, Md. Hull, Morton D. Peavey Wyant 
Connally, Tex, Igoe Peery ates 
Connolly, Pa. Irwin Porter on 
Crisp Johnson, III. Quayle 
Crowther Johnson, S. Dak. Rathbone 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and thirty Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


LOAN OF AERONAUTICAL EQUIPMENT TO MUSEUMS 


Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 1822) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to transfer or loan aeronautical equipment to 
museums and educational institutions, with a House amend- 
ment, insist on the House amendment, and ask for a confer- 
ence, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
S. 1822, with a House amendment thereto, insist on the House 
amendment, and agree to a conference. 


LXIX——392 
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The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I am informed by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. Mortn] that this is agree- 
able to the ranking Democrat on the committee. 

Mr. MORIN. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. JAMES, 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT, and Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE JAMES A. GALLIVAN 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following order, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That Sunday, the 29th day of April, at 2 o'clock p. m., be 
set apart for addresses on the life, character, and public services of 
Hon. JAMES A. GALLIYAN, late a Representative from the State of 
Massachusetts. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the order? : 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the order. 

The order was agreed to. 


WORLD ROAD MEET 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein an article 
from the Washington Evening Star of April 8, 1928, entitled 
“Washington gets world road meet.” P 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article from 
the Evening Star, of Washington, entitled “ Washington gets 
world road meet“: 


WASHINGTON Gers Wontp ROAD MrET—SIxTH CONFERENCE IN 1930 
Witt Mark FIRST SUCH GATHERING IN WEST 


At the invitation of the United States Government, the leading 
highway engineers, economists, and administrators of the world will 
meet in Washington in 1930 to attend the Sixth International Associa- 
tion of Road Congresses. 

Fifty nations and five continents are expected to send hundreds of 
delegates to the meeting, which will be historic in that it will mark 
the first time the International Road Conference has assembled in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The resolution authorizing the invitation was signed by President 
Coolidge last week, having passed the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives under the able leadership of Senator Lawrence C. Pups, 
of Colorado, and Representative J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, of Maryland. 
Senator Pntrrs, as a member of the Senate Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, sponsored the measure in the Upper Chamber, while 
Representative LINTHICUM, of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, intro- 
duced the measure before the House and followed it through committee 
hearings. The formal invitation will be transmitted by Secretary 
of State Kellogg, by direction of President Coolidge, to the Permanent 
Internationa] Association of Road Congresses, which is the official 
name of the association. 


TRIBUTE FROM OLD WORLD 


The association had previously voted to accept the invitation if 
extended. 

The willingness of the association officials to bring the sixth con- 
ference to the United States is held to be significant. It is recognition 
on the part of the Old World, with its background of centuries of 
highway bullding and highway transport, of the new order of achieve- 
ment of the New World in the mass production and methods of 
administration of highway construction and maintenance, While high- 
way engineering on the continent antedates the highway programs of 
the United States by thousands of years, the utility, science, and eco- 
nomic benefits of highway transportation have reached their highest 
fruition in this country, and it is the desire to observe these results, 
it is believed, that prompted the engineers of continental Europe and 
Asia to accept the invitation of the United States. 

ONLY OFFICIAL WORLD MEET 


At the fifth International conference at Milan in 1926 the delegates 
from the United States tentatively advanced the project of bringing the 
next conference to the United States. Their overtures were met with 
the most cordial reception. Secretary of Agriculture Jardine, in whose 
department is the Bureau of Public Roads, addressed the conference by 
letter, expressing the hope that it would prove possible for the United 
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meeting to be held in Washington. The delegates from the United 
States at the Milan conference were Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of 
the Burenu of Public Roads and chairman of the Highway Education 
Board; Pyke Johnson, executive director of the Pan American Federa- 
tion for Highway Education; H. H. Rice, treasurer of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce; J. N. Mackall, chairman of the State 
Roads Commission for Maryland; Paul D. Sargent, State highway engi- 
neer for Maine; and H. H. Kelly, European commercial attaché from 
the Department of Commerce. 

The International Association of Road Congresses is the only world- 
wide official organization of highway authorities, It was organized in 
Paris in 1908, and congresses have since been held in Brussels in 1910, 
in London in 1913, in Seville in 1923, and in Milan in 1926. The ses- 
sions projected for the years during the World War were postponed. 

The conference membership is comprised of 45 countries, including the 
United States of America; 458 collective bodies and nearly 1,500 private 
members, of whom more than one-third are life members. The last 
conference, at Milan, the first to which the United States sent an official 
delegation was attended by representatives from 52 nations, and the 
official and nonofficial delegates numbered in excess of 2,000. 

The actual number of official delegates is limited to 15 from each 
nation. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER WILD-LIPE REFUGE 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that House Joint Resolution 200, to amend 
section 10 of the act entitled “An act to establish the upper 
Mississippi River wild-life and fish refuge,“ approved June 7, 
1924. be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. That is a matter 
that ought to go to the committee. 

The SPEAKER. This joint resolution is on the Union Calen- 
dar. The House will automatically resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union fpr the 
consideration of the joint resolution, and the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. Cramron, will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of House Joint Resolution 200, with Mr. Cramron in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 200, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 200) to amend section 10 of the act 
entitled “An act to establish the upper Mississippi River wild-life and 
fish refuge,“ approved June 7, 1924. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state the parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. BLANTON. The distinguished gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Cramton], from the other side of the aisle, was to 
help us to get a proper amendment on this bill. I notice he has 
been removed from the floor and now is in the chair. Will that 
prevent him from having that salutary amendment placed on 
the bill, now that he has been removed from the fighting arena, 
where we need him? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the first reading of the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the resolution be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANDRESEN] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in the first place this resolution is not a resolution to 
charge any license fee for hunting migratory birds, such as was 
proposed in the Anthony Act. In the year 1924 legislation was 
approved by Congress establishing a wild life refuge in the 
upper Mississippi River. The law provided that the average 
price of not to exceed $5 an acre can be paid for the land ac- 
quired in the refuge. The Agricultural Department has now 
purchased over 16,000 acres at the average price of $5 an acre, 
and they find that on account of the increase in value of the 
land they can acquire no more land under the average price of 
$5 an acre, and consequently they come to Congress for addi- 
tional authority to pay as much as $10 an acre as the average 
price. I ask to have read a letter from the department out- 
lining the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
letter referred to, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1923. 
Hon, GILBERT N. HAUGEN, 
Chairman Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Haveen: I have your letter of February 28, inclosing for 
consideration and comment a copy of the resolution (H. J. Res. 200) in- 
troduced by Mr. ANDRESEN, To amend section 10 of the act entitled 
‘An act to establish the upper Mississippi River wild life and fish 
refuge,’ approved June 7, 1924.” 

The resolution provides for increasing the average price from $5 to 
$10 per acre which may be paid by the department for lands purchased 
for the refuge. 

A total of 70,543.31 acres Is now under administration as a part of 
the refuge, of which 24,963.44 acres are public lands, 1,052.25 acres ac- 
quired by gift or cession, and 4,967.26 acres held under lease, Jeaving a 
balance of 39,560.36 acres which have been purchased or are held under 
contract of purchase. The actual purchases to date total 16,867.88 
acres at a total land cost of $82,288.13. The land cost of the areas 
already acquired and those under contract for purchase is within the 
provision of the existing Jaw as amended in 1925, which limits the 
average price to $5 per acre. 

It has become evident that the average value of the land to be pur- 
chased was underestimated. The acquisition work has now proceeded 
to a point where it is extremely difficult to make additions by purchase 
without exceeding the average cost of $5 per acre. The lands suitable 
for refuge purposes that remain to be purchased have now been care- 
fully examined and their values estimated by experts of the department 
engaged on the work who have had wide experience in that field. The 
factors considered in arriving at these estimates include the standing 
timber on the areas, their value for pasturage or the production on 
suitable areas of muskrats ard other valuable fur-bearing animals, and 
the prevailing prices at which comparable areas in the vicinity have been 
sold in recent years. By these methods of appraisal it is found that 
these lands have a commercial value exceeding the $5 per acre average 
price allowed to be paid under existing law. 

From present indications approximately 85,000 acres of suitable 
refuge lands remain to be acquired for completion of the project. If 
the proposed amendment is adopted, the department is of the opinion 
that it will not be necessary to ask for funds, in addition to those 
already authorized, for the acquisition of the desired areas to be in- 
cluded in the refuge. The balance of the authorized appropriation will, 
it is believed, be ample to provide for the purchase of the required lands 
at the higher average rate. 

As the acquisition of land for the refuge will come to a standstill un- 
less the proposed amendment is enacted, I sincerely trust that it will 
meet with the approval of your committee and be placed before Con- 
gress for enactment at the earliest possible date. 

A request by this department to the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry for the introduction of a similar 
resolution in the Senate has been submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
pursuant to Circular 49 of that bureau, and under date of March 2, 
1928, the Department of Agriculture was advised as follows : 

“In reply I have to advise you that your proposed letter and the 
draft of legislation which you propose to submit therewith would not 
be in conflict with the financial program of the President. 

“YT would suggest, however, that the insertion of the words * pur- 
chased or’ after the word ‘ theretofore in the last sentence of the draft 
might clarify the language.” 

The amendment suggested by the Bureau of the Budget is satisfactory 
to the department. 

Sincerely, 
W. M. JARDINE, Seeretary. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. What State or States is this land in? 

Mr, ANDRESEN. This land is in the Winnesheke bottom, 
It starts south of Wabasha, Minn., and extends down the 
Mississippi River and affects the States of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Ilinois, and Towa. 

Mr. GREEN. Does the gentleman think the land has doubled 
in value in four years? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The land has not doubled in value within 
the last four years. The original estimate put upon the land 
was approximately $5 an acre, an average price; but they find 
that in acquiring the land that there are 41,000 acres of timber- 
land having on it several million feet of valuable timber, and 
they will have to pay more for that. It is hard to get good 
timberland with virgin timber on it at $5 an acre. If they can 
pay $10 as an average price, they will be able to pay as much 
as $15 an acre for some of the land and $5 for the rest of it. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I was answering a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. I thought the gentleman was through. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. By raising the average price it will give 
the department a chance to go in and buy the more valuable 
land needed in this refuge. They will be able to pay $5 or $3 
for some of it and $12 or $15 for other parts. The average 
price of $10 will be maintained. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the original bill was before Congress 
it was stated on the floor that much of this land was waste 
land, swamp land, and flowed-over land, and it would not cost 
much, and that on the average it would cost $5 an acre. The 
bill was passed on that assumption and on that assurance. 
This is an effort to double the price from $5 to $10. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I was not here when the original bill was 
passed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman in view the amendment 
that was to be offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CRAMTON ]? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I accept that. 

Mr. BLANTON. That amendment will be offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapes]? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. I will accept it. 

Mr. MAPES. I have an amendment here which will give the 
information desired. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read for 
information the proposed amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment proposed by Mr. Mapes: Page 2, line 1, after the word 
“ switch,” strike out the remainder of the line and line 2 to and includ- 
ing the word “ purchased.” 


Mr, LAGUARDIA. I do not get that. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I will explain the purpose of the amend- 
ment. I thought I had provided for it in the last proviso to 
the bill. The amendment provides that the land that has 
already been acquired by the Government at the average price 
of $5 an acre shall not be taken into consideration when the 
new average price of $10 an acre is authorized. If they could 
include the land purchased before at $5 an acre, it would give 
them a further leeway of paying as high perhaps as $20 or more 
for other land. But the land to be acquired under the $10 
provision is land to be acquired from now on after the passage 
of the act. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Suppose the Government should condemn 
this land. What would be the appraised value? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I can explain the nature of the land. 
There are 41,220 acres of timber of varying value from perhaps 
$3 to $25 an acre. There are 6,000 acres of grazing land hav- 
ing an average value of $10.14 an acre. The timberland that 
I just mentioned has an average value of $14.82 an acre. The 
hay land has an average value of $12.66 an acre. The marsh- 
land has an average value of $2.39 an acre; the brush land 
has an average value of $3.11 an acre; and the lake bed or the 
marshland adjoining the shore has an average value of $2 an 
acre. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will it average about $10 an acre? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. They feel that if they have the authority 
to average the land at $10 an acre, they will be able to get the 
entire 85,000 acres called for in the project. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, all of this land is contiguous. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. It is nearly so. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman tell me this, which 
is more important, perhaps, than a few dollars of additional 
cost: Is this going to be a bird sanctuary or a bird slaughter- 
house? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. This is to be a permanent sanctuary for 
migratory birds, fish, and other game animals. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is hunting permitted on these lands? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. - Hunting is not permitted? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is correct, is it? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Hunting is not permitted. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In the last Congress and in the Congress 
before that we were presented with an alleged game refuge 
bill, a bill which it was alleged provided a sanctuary for birds, 
when, as a matter of fact, hunting was permitted. I can not 
imagine of anything that is more paradoxical or more incon- 
sistent than to have a sanctuary for birds and a refuge for 
game and at the same time permit hunting. May we be sure 
that on this particular ground there will be no hunting 
permitted? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. There is no hunting, trapping, or fishing 
permitted on these lands. 

Mr. CLARKE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 
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Mr. CLARKE. Is it not also a fact that through the overflow 
here it is the place from which we get our supplies of bass that 
are distributed all over the United States? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. I would like to inquire if the 
gentleman has any information as to whether the lands desired 
to be purchased under the terms of the bill are now owned by 
the original owners or whether they have been acquired by 
speculators and the price raised by those who have acquired the 
lands for an increased price? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I do not have the information but I haye 
personal knowledge of some of the land that is in my State, 
Minnesota, along the Mississippi River, and I will say that 
these are small tracts which make up parts of larger farms 
off from the banks of the Mississippi River, and as to most of 
the land along the Minnesota border the fee-simple title is in 
the name of the men who owned the land before the project was 
authorized. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Has the price gone up by 
reason of the purchases made under the terms of this bill? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I do not think it has. The department 
has adopted this policy, that if they can not buy the land at 
a fair price, then they wait until the man is ready to sell. A 
great deal of this land—all of the land, in fact—is subject to 
taxation. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. As far as the gentleman's in- 
formation goes most of the land is owned by the original owners, 
but a part of it may have been acquired by speculators for the 
purpose of getting an increased price. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That is the best information I have; but 
I do not see how any speculators could hope to make a great 
amount of money at the price of $5 or $10 an acre. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, in answer 
to the gentleman from Missouri, this is the practice, and I think 
it is universal: That where it is known a municipality, a State, 
or a government is going to acquire land, then speculators get 
it on an option, so that the title of record remains in the original 
owners and the option is all they have to sell. That is a prac- 
tice which is universal. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. The press is carrying an item 
of news to the effect that lands in the bottoms along the Mis- 
sissippi River are being acquired by speculators, and I thought 
perhaps these lands were being acquired by those who expect to 
get an increased price for them. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I have no knowledge of that fact. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER,. Will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. - Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I would like to suggest to the 
gentleman that the price of $5 or $10 an acre is a very low 
price for land along this river. It must be land that is abso- 
lutely worthless for any sort of agricultural purposes, because 
agricultural lands in that valley are about as high in price as 
We can find anywhere in the country, so that this price must 
not be a speculator’s price but a very conservative price for land 
in that valley. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. And the department itself is not trying to 
secure agricultural lands. 

Mr. FURLOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. FURLOW. Is it not true that had an estimate been made 
of this land at the time the bill was originally enacted, the 
average price then undoubtedly would have been put at $10 
an acre; but the estimates were made, so far as this particular 
land that it is now intended to acquire is concerned, after the 
passage of the act; is not that true? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That is absolutely correct. No survey 
was made and no effort was made to secure options on the land 
at a certain price before the passage of the act. 

Mr. FURLOW. If the gentleman will yield further, part of 
this land is in my district, and I know the land and I think I 
can assure the gentleman from Missouri, who asked about the 
speculative end of it, that I know of no land that has been 
bought in Mississippi that was bought for speculative purposes. 
The idea out there is the conservation of the wild life, and the 
people out there, especially the sportsmen and the people of the 
State generally, are vitally interested in seeing this land main- 
tained as a game refuge and as a game refuge solely. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I will say further in that connection that 
in the State of Minnesota interested municipalities and Izaak 
Walton League clubs and sportsmen’s clubs have donated over 
8,000 acres to be included in the refuge, without any cost to the 
Federal Government. 
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Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. Is it the gentleman's opinion 
that unless this amendment of the original act is enacted, the 
purpose of the original act of 1924 will not be effective? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. WELSH- of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is willing to 
make that statement for the purpose of the RECORD? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. The department will not be able to 
go ahead with the project and it will mean they will have to 
stop buying land and will have little scattering patches all 
along the Mississippi River. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Les. 

Mr. ROMJUE. In what counties does this land lie in Min- 
nesota, the gentleman's own State? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. It does not touch my district. It starts 
at Wabasha, Minn., which is in Wabasha County, and goes down 
as far as Rockford, III. 

Mr. ROMJUE. How far is the beginning of the tract below 
the Canadian line? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. About 300 miles. 

Mr. ROMJUE. I thought it was a little farther north than 
that. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I note in the report that there are 70,548 
acres now being administered as a part of the refuge, of which 
24,963 are public lands, Does the Government own these public 
lands? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Those lands are the property of munici- 
palities and the Government and are included in the refuge. 

Mr. EDWARDS. How much of it is Federal Government 
land? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I could not give the gentleman that figure. 

Mr. EDWARDS. They actually have now 70,548 acres with 
which they are carrying on this work; is that right? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. No; the total project is some 82,402 acres. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Just how many more acres do you propose 
under this bill to buy up? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The actual purchase by the department up 
to date is 16,867 acres. ˖ 

Mr. EDWARDS. Then the Government owns, evidently, 
24,963 acres which is called public land? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That is owned by the Government and by 
municipalities—school lands. 

Mr. EDWARDS. What is the total acreage estimated to be 
necessary for this reservation? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The total estimate is 82,402 acres, which is 
to be purchased. 

Mr. EDWARDS. This bill says “land and water“; how 
much water is being purchased under this bill? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. If the gentleman has ever been in the 
Mississippi River bottoms he is, of course, quite aware of the 
fact that there are a lot of sloughs with land around these 
sloughs, little pockets, probably for several miles contiguous 
to the main channel of the Mississippi River on each side. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is what makes this land so valuable 
for the purpose for which the Government wishes to acquire it. 
It is the greatest small-mouth black-bass spawning ground in 
the world. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I do not know that they would beat the 
Georgia bass. 

Mr. KNUTSON. They are a different variety altogether. 

Mr, EDWARDS. What I am trying to get through my mind 
is why we should buy up water in the Mississippi River to 
raise fish when we have more water in the Mississippi River 
than we know what to do with. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is not water at all—these spawning 
grounds. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUE. It seems to me the second proviso in the 
bill is contradictory of the first proviso. The first proviso 
states, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall not pay for 
any land or land and water a price, which, when added to the 
price of land or land and water theretofore contracted to be 
purchased, shall exceed an average cost of $10 per acre.” That 
is, they may pay $10 an acre in addition to the land that has 
previously been contracted for. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That was the original intention of the 
department. 

Mr. ROMJUE. The bill contains that as the first proviso, 
and then in the second proviso it is stated: 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Provided, That this provision shall not apply to any land or land 
and water heretofore acquired or contracted for under the provisions 
of this act. 


Does not this nullify the first provision of the bill? It seems 
to me it does. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The purpose of the committee amendment 
was to place the department in a position where they could 
not consider land already purchased and paid for. I think the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Mares] will straighten out that situation. 

Mr. ROMJUE. I had not heard that amendment. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I will say further, that the act of 1924 
authorized the appropriation of $1,500,000 for the Mississippi 
River project. Of this amount, around $500,000 has been used. 
The rest of the land to be acquired under an average price of 
$10 an acre will not need extra authorization from Congress iu 
order to acquire the land, because sufficient money has already 
been authorized to acquire all of the land necessary in the 
project. So this amendment to the act calls for no extra 
authorization of money from the United States Treasury. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I will. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. How is this refuge going to be oper- 
ated—under what department? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. It is operated under the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Why the Department of Agriculture in- 
stead of the Department of Fisheries? 

Bun ANDRESEN. It is partly under the Bureau of Fish- 
eries. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And the Bureau of Fisheries is under 
the Commerce Department? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The Bureau of Fisheries has jurisdiction 
over the fish and the Department of Agriculture has jurisdic- 
tion over the migratory birds. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is this the same bill introduced by Mr. 
Hawes, of Missouri? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I have no knowledge about that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. All you want to do is to increase the 
price from $5 an acre to $10 an acre, and what is to hinder the 
speculators getting hold of it and running it up to $15 an acre? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. If they do, I think they will have to hold 
the land, because I do not think the department would come 
back for authority to further increase the price. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is the department sure that it can ac- 
quire the land at that price? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The department feels satisfied that they 
ean acquire the lands at not exceeding $10 an acre. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I presume it is not necessary to ask if 
all the delegation of Minnesota is in favor of the bill? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I have not polled the delegation, but I pre- 
sume they are. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What States 
matter? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, and. 
in fact, every State in the Mississippi Valley, because of the 
migratory birds that will have a refuge and resting place here. 
This will be a feeding ground. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I Will. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What is the difference between the land 
that has not been acquired and the land that has already been 
acquired at $5 an acre? . 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The difference is mostly in the timber- 
land, where there is valuable tracts of timber, virgin timber in 
some cases and cordwood in other piaces, where it was impos- 
sible to get it at an average price of $5 an acre. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Was the average price of the land to be 
acquired more than the land already acquired? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It has not increased the price since the 
project was started? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. No: I think the land has decreased or 
remained about the same. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was wondering whether gentlemen in 
favor of this program will be as enthusiastic in favor of flood 
control when that matter comes up? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. No question about it; we live in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be recognized. I 
am opposed to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. If no one on the committee claims recog- 
nition in opposition to the bill, the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Georgia. $ 

Mr. EDWARDS. How much time do I have? 

The CHAIRMAN. One hour, 
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Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not 
think the House understands this proposition. This is not the 
kind of a proposition for the Congress to approve. Look at 
the report and you will find that there are 16,867 acres which 
have already been bought under the act of June 7, 1924, 
for 582,288. You will find in the same connection with that 
there are 1,052 acres as a gift, which make 17,919 acres. The 
public lands are given as 24,963 acres, which make a total 
acreage of 42,882 acres. This bill provides for land and water. 

Now, how much more land and water do they want on which 
to raise migratory ducks and fish than 42,882 acres? They have 
42,882 acres, and now they come in and ask for 85,000 more 
acres of land, at $10 an acre, which will be $850,000 more out of 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. CLARKE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARKE. It is not a question of how much more land 
we want, but how much more land those who have given 
thought to the entire project want. The Department of Agri- 
culture, chambers of commerce of Wisconsin and Missouri, all 
along the line, have been in conference and they are all back 
of this project. And they say they need this land, set forth in 
the report, and the people all over the United States will get 
the benefit of it. The picture you have is an immature picture 
while their picture is a perfect one. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The picture I have in mind is not im- 
mature. I have known about fish all my life and I am 
familiar with migratory birds and wild life as contemplated in 
this bill. This proposition is not right. We are told that it is 
not in keeping with the condition of the Treasury and the policy 
of the present administration to have over $75,000,000 a year 
for the next two years for public highways, but here it is pro- 
posed to expend practically $1,000,000, to be dumped down in 
those sloughs and gulches, in the purchase of those worthless 
lands and waters up there which are evidently no good for any- 
thing else than to raise fish and wild game on. It is proposed to 
spend practically a million dollars for this in one lump sum. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. As I stated in my statement, this does not 
take any more money out of the United States Treasury than 
is already authorized by law. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Oh, I think the gentleman is mistaken in 
that. I am sure he is because if it did not take more money, 
you would not be here asking to be permitted to expend $5 an 
acre more than was established as a fair price in the first act, 
which became a law in 1924. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The project requires the purchase of 
85,000 acres of land, roughly speaking; and if the average 
price is $10 an acre, that will mean $850,000. The Congress 
has already passed appropriation bills amounting to $500,000. 

Mr. EDWARDS. For this purpose? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Without any authorization? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Oh, the authorization was approved in 
1924. That will make a total of $1,350,000, or $100,000 less 
than the authorization in the act of 1924. 

Mr. McMILLAN. But if that money has been appropriated 
and is not expended, it will go back into the Treasury of the 
United States. . 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The money has been authorized. 

Mr. McMILLAN. If it is not expended for that purpose, my 
understanding is that it will go back to the Treasury of the 
United States. ; 

Mr. EDWARDS. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
correct in that, as he usually is. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Has the gentleman from Georgia ever been 
up in that section of the country? 

Mr. EDWARDS. No. 

Mr. KNUTSON. We would like to have the gentleman come 
up there and see us some time. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I would be very glad to. 

Mr. McMILLAN. We have plenty of places in my section of 
the country for game preserves. I have a letter on my desk 
now submitting an offer of 30,000 acres of land for $3.50 an 
acre, and it is reputed to be one of the greatest game refuges 
in the country. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 
sitions. 

Mr. EDWARDS. We ought to work together when the 
proposition is right, but this proposition is not the right kind 
of legislation. We ought not to take the people’s money out 


We ought to work together on these propo- 


of the Treasury and put into those lands. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. We usually work together when the appropria- 
are going the other way, but when we want something 
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for reclamation in our section of the country we work sep- 
arately and we get nothing. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I do not agree with the gentleman on that 
altogether. They have already had what I believe to be a 
sufficient sum of money to operate a fish or game preserve and 
r 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does it not occur to the gentleman that 
a great many wild duck and geese come to our section of the 
country in the wintertime and that they use these places for 
resting places? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I want to tell the gentleman something 
else that has occurred to me; they come down there and the 
Federal laws are generally in conflict with our State laws to 
such an extent we can not shoot and enjoy them. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The thing that appeals to me particu- 
larly is the idea of a game refuge. We need something of that 
kind. I believe it is a great move in the right direction. I 
think if we stand with these gentlemen on this, that when we 
need something of a similar nature in our section of the country 
we will get it. We have got to do something to take care of 
our game, 

Mr. EDWARDS. I agree with the gentleman. We ought to 
have game refuges, but we ought to have a well worked out 
plan whereby they would be established throughout the country. 
You set up one in this section of the country, and if you have 
no refuge anywhere else the thing is a failure, and it has 
proven to be a failure so far. Very little actual good has re- 
sulted so far. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman knows very well 
that if you had a refuge in the South at a certain time of year 
the game would be in the North. This is where they go to breed 
and they return to the South in the winter. 

Mr. GREEN. Right along that line I would like to say to 
the gentleman, showing where appropriations go, that last year 
my State sent over $46,000,000 in Federal taxes to the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is that all? 

Mr. GREEN. And my district, a fourth of the State, con- 
tributed eleven and a half million. I think I have been 12 
times to the Post Office Department and the Treasury Depart- 
ment begging them to give me $80,000 or $100,000 out of the 
$265,000,000 that we appropriated for public buildings and I 
have not yet the assurance that we are going to get that public 
building. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The gentleman from Florida usually gets 
what he goes after and I am surprised that he has not gotten it. 

Mr. FURLOW. The gentleman from Georgia states that he 
is in favor of these game refuges? 

Mr. EDWARDS. If they are worked out well, through an 
organized system, and if they do not cost too much. 

Mr. FURLOW. Here we have a scheme that was worked 
out in 1924, and we have been acquiring this land since the 
passage of this act. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Only in this one place. 

Mr. FURLOW. We have acquired land here and there 
within this area. Now, we are going to defeat the entire pur- 
pose of this program if within this area we leave unpurchased 
a spot here and another spot there. For example, if a man has 
160 acres and there is an adjoining 160 acres that can not be 
acquired, that will prevent the refuge from being successful. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I think we should either delay this legis- 
lation or defeat it, and then work out a program whereby we 
can establish game refuges all over the country where needed. 
If you establish this one up in that region, the Canadians will 
ga more benefit from it than will the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. There is no evidence here that the land 
is owned by private corporations. There would be no way of 
keeping them out if there were any there, and they would have 
hunting privileges there. I am very much opposed to allowing 
hunting on any sanctuary or game preserve. I have been up in 
that country and I know the section thoroughly. I go up there 
fishing. I think the price here is exorbitant. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I, too, think it is exorbitant. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. I think if we take it over at all, we 
ought to have an option on the entire body of land, so that 
there will not be exorbitant prices charged to complete the 
purchase of the entire tract. 

Mr, MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. This is called a game sanctuary? 

Mr. EDWARDS. That is what it is termed. 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. 
sanctuary? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No. It is not permitted under the 
law. 

Mr. KNUTSON. At no time. This is a closed reseryation 
for wild life. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is what I wished to ascertain, be- 
cause we have been having bills—one is now pending in the 
Senate, I think—where, under the guise of sanctuaries, you 
are going to have hunting grounds and fishing grounds, places 
of slaughter for fish and game. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. 
Nebraska. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I want to point out to the gentle- 
man from Georgia that the real purpose of the bill is to estab- 
lish sanctuaries for wild game which his people in Georgia and 
our people in Nebraska like to shoot. In Minnesota that wild 
life will be preserved, so that we shall all get the benefit of it. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, EDWARDS. Yes. 

Mr ADKINS. There is another bill pending, I think, coming 
up to-day, for another refuge and rest ground in Utah, and one 
in Kansas. The theory is that along the different lanes through 
which they pass from north to south or south to north they 
will have some place where they will not be shot at. It was 
proposed that the bills be amended so as to take from the 
Department of Agriculture the right of permitting hunting at 
any time. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Does not the gentleman think we ought 
to have a general and well worked out program for these 
refuges instead of going into the subject piecemeal? 

Mr. ADKINS. This refuge has already been started, and a 
good deal of money has been expended on it. This is to 
complete the program for that one at that place. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. This report from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states that this amendment will not cost 
a dollar more, that the money they now have is sufficient, but 
that there is some valuable land that they can not get at $5 
an acre, This is not asking for more money, but simply to 
enable them to complete the project Congress authorized. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes. 

Mr. McMILLAN. This is not a question as to the policy of 
establishing sanctuaries, but it is a bill, as I understand it, 
simply to authorize the payment of $10 an acre which four 
years ago was authorized for $5. This is not a question of 
policy as to whether we shall have a sanctuary here or else- 
where in the country. I think the gentleman from Georgia 
will agree that we ought to preserve wild life and game. 

I am concerned about the fact that four years ago you could 
get this land for $5 an acre, and now they are coming in here 
and asking for $10. We have no assurance but that two or 
sap ous from now they will come in here again asking 
for 3 

Mr. EDWARDS. I will say to the gentleman from South 
Carolina that the reason given here a few minutes ago as to 
why this additional amount is required is the fact that part 
of this land is valuable timberland. Now, the Government has 
no use for that timber, and ought not to buy it. 

Mr. ADKINS. In a community where somebody has gone in 
and bought a farm surrounded by this land, the owner will be 
troubled by the fact that he will be crowded, and the average 
price ought to be raised here so that this additional land can 
be acquired. 

Mr. EDWARDS. If you buy this timberland, poachers will 
come in and steal the timber and the Government will have 
only the land. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does not the gentleman think an amend- 
ment should be incorporated in the resolution which will pre- 
vent the purchase of any additional land until the Government 
has had options for all of it? Because if we can not buy all 
of that land and private individuals own small or large tracts 
of land within the reservation, you will really have private 
shooting grounds on those lands. 

Mr. EDWARDS. We have not very much information in the 
report. We have a letter from the Secretary, but it is not very 
clear. What I get out of it is that we need 80,000 more acres 
at $10 an acre. 

The average price will be $10 per acre, which means it will 
cost $10, and it will cost the Government $850,000. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman has stated several. times 
that this legislation should be put over until a comprehensive 
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plan of game preservation could be worked out for the entire 
country. This plan originated with Senator Hawes, of Mis- 
souri, when he was a Member of the House. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I think the original migratory plaa origi- 
nated with Mr. Weeks several years prior to that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I mean as far as acquiring land along the 
Mississippi is concerned. It is said to be the greatest spawning 
ground for small-mouth black bass there is known anywhere. 
It is a great place for them to stop in their migration north and 
south, so we must have all of this land or it will not serve the 
purpose as well as is necessary. The gentleman from Florida 
has referred to the fact that the North is getting everything. 
I want to say that in taking this land the Federal Government 
is taking the best bass-fishing grounds in the world away from 
us but we are perfectly willing that it shall be taken away if 
it be devoted to the purpose provided in the bill. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I should think so at $10 an acre. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman must understand that adja- 
cent to this land there is $150 and $200 land. The gentleman 
must not think that we are unloading a desert on the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. EDWARDS, No; because I understand it is mostly water 
instead of a desert. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman has not been up there so 
it would be impossible to describe this territory to him. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. Has the gentleman any information as to whether 
lands in the Mississippi Valley or farm lands over the country 
3 haye doubled in value during the last four or five 
years 

Mr. EDWARDS. My information is lands have not increased 
in value. To the contrary, my information is that lands have 
decreased in value in that time. The thing which has attracted 
the attention of the opposition here to-day is the fact that only 
four years ago we were told this land could be bought for $5 
un acre, but now they want $10. I want to tell you, my friends, 
the country is tired of this so-called economy, which is but 
waste and Republican extravagance. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Les. 

Mr. ROMJUE. The gentleman referred to the land that has 
already been purchased. Can he tell us the average price that 
was paid for that land per acre? 

Mr. EDWARDS. It ran around $5, as I understand it. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Five dollars is the average price. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. At the time the bill was under consideration 
the committee had no estimate as to the value of this particular 
land and the $5 per acre was largely a guess on the part of 
the committee. In order to safeguard the Treasury, it was 
provided that land should not be bought which exceeded an 
average of $5 an acre. It has been stated that these are valu- 
able timberlands. 

Practically all of this land is overflowed land and bas no 
value for agricultural purposes. However, there is some soft 
timber on the tract, and I believe the estimated value is said 
to be somewhere around $15 an acre, and that it will be neces- 
sary to pay much more than $5 an acre for a part of the tract. 
Therefore it is suggested that the purchase price be limited to 
$10. Let me also state to the gentleman that in 1923 the 
Bureau of Fisheries at low water rescued one hundred and 
forty-eight million 3 to 6 inch fish and forty million 4 to 6 inch 
fish from this particular region. It is of value, especially when 
you consider the fact that these fish were shipped to stock the 
waters of 32 States of the Union. 

Mr. EDWARDS. It is the inconsistency of the thing. I 
know there are some of us who want to expedite and speed up 
the program of highway construction in this country. We 
wanted to appropriate this year, many of us, $100,000,000 a year 
for the next two years to expedite and speed up the highway 
construction in this country, but we are told in that connection 
that the financial policy of the administration will not permit 
over $75,000,000 per year in that regard. We are told we must 
cut down here and cut down there on many important and con- 
structive matters, and yet with this proposition you take out 
of the Treasury $850,000, and we are told it is not contrary to 
the President’s financial program. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does not the gentleman understand, and will 
not the gentleman agree with me, that this is one of the first 
steps necessary in furnishing flood control on the Mississippi? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I do not know whether or not it has any 
connection with it at all. 
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Mr. HUDSON. If we had taken the waste land along the 
Mississippi Valley and kept it as a game refuge we would not 
have the flood-control proposition thrust upon us at this time. 
This is one of the great resources which we ought to conserve 
in this matter of flood control. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Then we ought to put it on us an amend- 
ment to the flood control bill that will carry more than $400,- 
000,000. I hope, my friends, we will consider this proposition 
carefully and thoroughly before we pass it. The price of that 
land has jumped since we first started the project from $5 to 
$10 per acre, and the reason given now is that a lot of this land 
is good timberland; but, as I stated a moment ago, the Govern- 
ment onght not to go into the timber business. 

Mr. HAMMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes. 

Mr. HAMMER. In the Weeks Forestry Act it was provided 
that the Government could not purchase timberland because the 
price would be prohibitive. The rule was to pay $2.50, $3, $5, 
and $7.50 being the limit. 

That is the reason they now have a lot of land in the 
southern Appalachians. For instance, they acquired the Van- 
derbilt land of 70,000 acres at $5 an acre, which was above the 
average price. The average was something like $2 an acre, 
and it was in this way they acquired the large acreage of land 
in the southern Appalachian Mountains. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I thank the gentleman for his remarks and 
for this information. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I am for sane conserva- 
tion. The Government now has over 40,000 acres for this 
refuge, and this is enough to proceed on until we can work 
out a general program. The people are groaning under the 
taxes they have to pay now, and it seems we are not going to 
get any tax reduction at this session at the hands of the Re- 
publicans, who are in power. 

Oh, we are told the country is prosperous; but do bread 
lines mean prosperity? If I am any judge of the situation, the 
country is practically ruined by this Republican * prosperity. 
We are not prosperous enough at this time, my friends, when 
the country is asking for tax reduction, to go into buying up 
additional lands for game and fish preserves and refuges. 

We have carried this wild-life and migratory-bird idea to an 
extreme, violated the Constitution in many instances, as we are 
likely to do in the passage of this pending measure, and caused 
a lot of confusion as to the laws and regulations, to say noth- 
ing of having spent a lot of money out of the Treasury for no 
real good purpose. The taxes of the people ought not to be 
wasted. It is through taxes and taxes alone that money is 
gotten into the Treasury. The expenditure of that money 
ought to be made in a wise, economic, and judicious manner. 
Ours is a grave responsibility. Every dollar that does not go 
for a real good governmental purpose is misspent, and I am not 
willing that it be done. In this case we were told in 1924 that 
all the lands necessary in connection with this proposition could 
be had for $5 an acre, and a great lot of lands, amounting to 
forty-odd thousand acres, have actually been bought at $5 an 
acre. Too much land has been bought in on this proposition 
as it is, and, in my opinion, enough lands are now in hand to 
carry on the work contemplated in this measure. Now we are 
told 85,000 more acres must be bought at an average price of 
$10 per acre. This means, as I have said, an expenditure of 
an additional $850,000 for lands upon which to enlarge this 
game and fish refuge. 

I received a communication to-day from a constituent of 
mine, and, with the permission of the House, I am going to 
insert it in the Recorp as part of my remarks about other bills 
along this wild-life and migratory-bird idea, which is as follows: 


SPECIAL ATTENTION—-MEMBERS OF CONGRESS—SUBJECT: SENATE BILL 
1271 AND HOUSE BILL 6467—DO YOU WANT MORE TAXATION ON THE 
FARMERS OF THE UNITED STATES?—-DO YOU WANT MORE BUREAU GOV- 
BRNMENT IN WASHINGTON, D. C., WITH ITS LAWMAKING POWERS?—DO 
YOU WANT TO THROTTLE YOUR STATE daun DEPARTMENTS AND COM- 
MISSIONS?—BLIND-POOL JOKER IN MIGRATORY BIRD LAW 


The blind pool refuge bill is again before Congress. It has a good 
chance of being passed. The bureau officials in Washington, allied with 
the professional protectionists of New York City, have succeeded in 
tacking it onto the migratory bird law. The latter is a meritorious 
piece of legislation. The joker they have attached to it strikes at 
the heart of self-government. It throttles the splendid State game 
commissions that have been built up in many States and are being 
developed in others. 

The bureau chiefs in Washington and their adroit associates in New 
York are intent upon getting into their own hands the game funds 
of the country. They have enlisted the support of Senator NORBECK, 
from South Dakota, chairman of the Agricultural Committee. The 
bill, through his influence, has been sent to the Senate. 
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If this bill is passed it will confer lawmaking powers upon the clerks 
of the Biological Survey. It clearly provides that the rules and regu- 
lations which they may make should have the force of law. It 
confers police powers upon the Secretary of Agriculture and his em- 
ployees—something that was not even remotely contemplated when 
his department was organized. | 

If this bill is passed it will deny the citizen the right of trial in his | 
own community. It authorizes a petty Federal official to drag a 
reputable citizen hundreds of miles for trial before a Federal official 
located in another State. The bill authorizes Federal officials to 
arrange settlements without trial. This provision is an incentive to 
dishonesty. It encourages petty oficials to practice petty annoyances 
upon sportsmen whom they may find afield. 

If this bill is passed it will enable a group of men in Washington 
to remove hundreds of thousands of dollars from the State in which 
it was collected and disburse it when and where they will. 

This bill, in practically the same form, was defeated in the Sixty- 
seventh, Sixty-eighth, and Sixty-ninth Congresses, 

Mr. Mondell, the Republican floor leader, in denouncing the game 
refuge bill, said: “I believe the measure is 80 far-reaching in its 
consequences it would be so tremendously harmful in the long run to 
my country and to its people that I can not support it or any part 
of it.” 

Mr. GARRETT, the Democratic floor leader, said he was opposed to 
the legislation and asked, “ How long do you think we can continue 
to yield to the blandishments, the propaganda, and the temptations 
of expediency in measures such as this?” 

Judge Ward, the Congressman from North Carolina, scored the bill 
as the crowning infamy of them all. 

Ex-Senator Wadsworth, of New York, in a recent address, said: 
“There has been built up at Washington a bureaucracy so vast and 
complicated that no one can understand the operations of the Govern- 
ment of the United States as it exists to-day. It is a bureaucracy 
which is not responsive to public sentiment. We are whittling at the 
structure established by the forefathers, and if we whittle long enough 
we shall destroy it.” 

Mr, Keith McCanse, State game commissioner of Missouri, says: “ It 
is all wrong for the double license to be inflicted upon the hunters of 
the United States in order to create a tremendous fund for use of 
bureaucracy. Do we want to create in Washington another powerful 
Federal bureau with its agents nosing into every nook of the land? 

If this bill becomes a law it will be because the sportsmen of this 
country and their representatives in Congress do not understand its 
far-reaching influence.— [Editorial from the Forest and Stream Maga- 
zine of March, 1928, issue. Founders of the Audubon Society and 
the migratory bird law.] 


NOW READ THE FEW LINES BELOW 


A vote for Senate bill 1271 or H. R. 5467 is a vote for more taxes 
on the farmers and poor hunters of the United States; more bureau- 
cracy in Washington, D. C.; throttling of State game departments and 
commissions; and more destruction to migratory birds and wild life, 
not less. 

A vote against the pending bills (S. 1271; H. R. 5467) is a vote for 
less taxes on the farmers and poor hunters of the United States; less 
bureaucracy in Washington, D, C.; more local State government; and 
less destruction to migratory birds and wild life in the United States. 

Members of Congress, which do you prefer? 

The question is up to you. 

What will be your decision? 

R. M. VARNEDOE, 
Hinesville, Ga., Liberty County. 


I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have a great deal of respect for my friend the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Epwarps], but I think the position 
he has taken is not sound, with all due respect to him. 

I want to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
this bill we are now seeking to perfect is the creature of a very 
distinguished Democrat who is now a Senator from the State 
of Missouri, Mr. Hawes. [Applause.] I think it is one of the 
most constructive pieces of legislation we haye embarked upon 
in many a day. 

I come from a section of country that abounds in game, wild 
game of all sorts. I have practically 2,000 square miles of 
water in my district, and I had the pleasure of having the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture year before last come down to my dis- 
trict, and while there we showed him some real game shooting. 
I think Mr. Jardine is a man of integrity and I think he has a 
very broad view of this entire question. : 

This bill comes into the House with a unanimous report from 
the great Committee on Agriculture. I find myself in this situa- 


tion: I think the bill is right because the game in the summer 
time is not in the South. The game is in our waters in the 
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wintertime and in the summer time in the northern waters, and 
this very refuge, as I understand, is to be a place where no man 
can shoot them or disturb them while they are resting there, 
and that fish may spawn and breed there, with no fishing 
allowed; is not that correct? 

Mr. CLAGUE. That is correct. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think that is one of the greatest things 
in favor of the bill. I think we need more of these refuges, 
and I have enough faith in the membership of the House to 
believe that if we aid them in putting this over and we have a 
meritorious proposition in our own section of the country they 
will come to our aid and relief. [Applause.] This is shown 
here every time we pass a rivers and harbors bill. At the last 
Congress they aided my section of the country and helped me 
vote $6,000,000 for an inland waterway. Suppose you had 
taken the same position over there that my friend from Georgia 
has taken this afternoon. We would never have that aid and 
assistance in developing our section of the country. This is a 
great, big country and we have to work together. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Les. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The gentleman from Georgia has not taken 
the position he is against the bill because the game refuge is 
located where it is. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not understand that to be the posi- 
tion of the gentleman, but I do say if you defeat this measure 
on account of the price, you defeat the project. That is all 
there is to it. [Applause.] It is only a question of $5 an 
acre, and this will not break the Government. I am willing to 
yote $1,000,000 and put it into a beneficial proposition that is 
going to help the whole country. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. If they are fearful they have not enough 
money, why not amend the Volstead Act and get a lot of addi- 
tional revenue in that way? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, we are talking about water, not 
liquor, [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. We are talking about “ bottle bass.” 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I really think, gentleman, this is a very 
constructive piece of legislation, and I hope to see this move-. 
ment spread over the entire country. We have to protect our 
game and fish. It will be so after a while that the wild game 
will be like the buffalo. There are none in this country at all 
now except a few herds in our parks, I remember, for instance, 
when I was a boy, there used to be clouds and clouds of wild 
pigeons going north and south. There is not a one in the coun- 
try to-day. Where are they? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 
Mr. ANDRESEN. 

minutes more. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Gentlemen, I am in favor of economy, 
but this is constructive economy. This is a great conservation 
measure, and, as I say, it was the dream of our distinguished 
colleague, Senator Hawes, when he was a Member of the House, 
to put this through, and whether he put it through or who- 
ever put it through, I think we ought to pass this bill. It 
has the unanimous report of the great Committee on Agricul- 
ture. There is no politics in it, but it is to protect and con- 
serve our wild life and fish. With regard to the timber, we 
need the wooded land as well as the streams to protect the 
game, and we have the assurance of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture that he can put this over if we will allow him this privi- 
lege, and surely he is not going ahead and waste the money. 
I think we ought to pass the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Les. 

Mr. KNUTSON. There is nothing to the point raised by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] that this land has doubled in 
value in the last three or four years. The chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture has explained to the House fully that 
when the original bill was reported out the committeé did not 
know what this land was going to cost, and they fixed the 
maximum at $5 an acre. We have found that is not sufficient, 
and that it is now necessary to raise the maximum to $10, but 
the land has not doubled in value. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is not going to break the Government, 
anyway, and I am for the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL]. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, the original act creating this 
game refuge was enacted by the Congress, both Houses, by 
practically a unanimous vote. The Government did not know 
in advance the price of all the land and it was impossible or 
impracticable to secure an option on all the land in advance. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
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So as a restrictive measure the price was fixed at an average of 
$5 an acre. 

The Department of Agriculture now reports that it has inves- 
tigated and has proceeded as far and as rapidly as possible and 
has secured all the lands available at $5 an acre and has now 
returned to the Congress for authority to raise the average. 

It is a very practicable and sensible proposition. It is the 
only thing that can be done. The Committee on Agriculture 
held hearings. There were a large number of witnesses and 
there were explanations in detail, and it was the unanimous 
vote of the committee that this is the only intelligent procedure 
unless we are now to abandon the whole project. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. If we vote this $10 an acre now, what as- 
surance have we that these people will not come back here next 
session of Congress and ask for $20 an acre? 

Mr. ASWHLL. It is not within the province of any gentle- 
man on the floor of this House to give any other gentleman any 
assurance on any such proposition as that. In my own opinion, 
I am so convinced of the value of this, that for myself rather 
than to have the project defeated, I would yote for $20 an acre. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. KETCHAM. And the gentleman will recall the inter- 
esting hearings we had on the subject. Is it not a fact that the 
point of view which has been developed by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Epwarps] was developed in the committee itself, 
and that we were satisfied, unanimously, that while we did 
not exactly approve of this increase, it is the only way in which 
this great project could go through. 

Mr. ASWELL. All of the points brought out by the gentle- 
man from Georgia were presented to the committee, and finally 
the committee agreed on the proposition. i 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman comes from the great Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

Mr. ASWELL. And the lower part of it—the flooded area. 

Mr. KNUTSON. From a yery important part of it. 

Mr. ASWELL. The richest part of it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman state to the House his 
observations as to the increase in wild life since these sane- 
tuaries were established? 

Mr. ASWELL. Many hundred per cent in my part of the 
country. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the gentleman’s understanding of 
a sanctuary is the same as mine, that no hunting should be 
permitted in the sanctuary? 

Mr. ASWELL. Absolntely. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We agree on that. 

Mr. ASWELL. Absolutely. 

Mr. EDWARDS, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, there are several ele- 
ments to which I object in this situation. It is true that the 
Agricultural Committee in their wisdom have unanimously rec- 
ommended this resolution, but sometimes we have differed with 
their wisdom, and I do now for several reasons. In the first 
place, here are a lot of people who owned land that under the 
Statute which was formerly enacted have parted with it at $5 
an acre. The fellows who did not want to part with it at that 
figure have stood out. We are not dealing justly with those 
people who have already sold when we come up now and say 
that we will give these other fellows $10 an acre. 

Mr. ASWELL, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Les. 

Mr. ASWELL. That question was brought up in the com- 
mittee, and it was clearly developed that the land that had 
been purchased at $5 an acre was not to be compared at all 
with the other land it is now proposed to purchase, so far as 
value is concerned. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That being true, if there is no compari- 
son at all, how do you compare them by making one worth $5 
an acre and the other $10 an acre. In other words, you paid a 
lot for something that was worthless, according to that position. 

Mr. ASWELL. I did not say that it was worthless. 

Mr. STEVENSON. It does not compare. 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman did not quote my statement. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman’s statement is in the 


Recorp. I do not yield any further. 
Mr. ASWELL. 
gentleman quoted. 

Mr. STEVENSON. ‘The gentleman’s statement is in the 
Recorp, and I stand by it. The fact confronts us that we are 
now asked to pay twice as much for land, adjoining land, as 
we have bought at $5 an acre. Whether there is any com- 


I did not make any such statement as the 
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parison between the two or not, I do not know. I see this 
calls for buying land and water. I want to know how much 
an acre they are paying for water up there. This report says 
that they already have 70,000 acres of sanctuary there now. 
Is that not enough to put into one city of refuge away up at 
the headwaters of the Mississippi, where the birds have to fly 
a thousand miles in order to get there? Nobody will be able 
to shoot them without traveling a thousand miles, except those 
who are locally around there. I think you have already pur- 
chased enough land when you have 70,000 acres in one pre- 
serve. This matter of acquiring land by the Government seems 
to have become a matter of very frequent occurrence. We are 
asked to buy land here and buy land there for this purpose 
and that purpose, and what is the result of it? The first thing 
we know, here we have already 70,000 acres withdrawn from 
taxation in the States where this land is located. You now 
propose to withdraw 85,000 acres more from taxation and from 
all local levies, and then Uncle Sam is expected to do some- 
thing for that country, and they will always be claiming that 
they ought to have this and that because they have a great 
game preserve up there. The acquisition of land by the United 
States Government has gone on to such an extent that I have 
stopped voting to buy any more land anywhere. There is a lot 
of talk about putting one of these preserves down in the coast 
country of South Carolina. I have not seen any considerable 
movement in that direction as yet, but I would not be in favor of 
it if there was, because I want the lands in South Carolina, 
except those absolutely necessary for strictly Government 
purposes to be subject to the jurisdiction of the courts and the 
taxing officers of the State, and that is where all the lands 
ought to be. Having bought 70,000 acres at $5 an acre, I am 
in favor of standing pat. You have practically 110 square 
miles of land. Is that not enough for the sparrows and the 
birds that roost up and down Pennsylvania Avenue here to 
the annoyance of the people with new hats? Have you not 
enought of a sanctuary for all that kind of thing, anyway? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I have heard considerable complaint from 
some of the Members from the northwestern part of the 
country about the Government owning so much public land 
up there. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; it has been a great ery, and they 
have been asking for unusual concessions as to public improve- 
ments because the Government has so much land that is not 
taxable. 

I am opposed to taking any more away from these gentle- 
men in so far as taxation is concerned. That is the principle 
upon which I stand in regard to all these things. The Govern- 
ment has no business to take land except in case of national 
safety and national conservation—it has no business tying up 
land and taking it out from the jurisdiction of the taxing 
officer. 

Mr. McMILLAN. What guaranty have we that they will 
not come here in the future and ask for authority to buy 
land at $20 an acre? 

Mr. STEVENSON. How many people have obligated them- 
selves to sell land at $10 an acre? If there was anything in 
evidence before the committee it is not stated in the report, 

Mr. KETCHAM. I think the gentleman will find a statement 
of the Department of Agriculture in reference to that. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That it has an option on land that it 
can buy at $10 an acre? 

Mr. KETCHAM. It is the judgment of the department based 
upon surveys actually made that no further authorization will 
be requested, that this authorization is made to cover all the 
land that they propose to take. f 

Mr. STEVENSON. How much land bave they under option 
that they can buy at $10 an acre? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Can the gentleman inform the 
committee what the assessed valuation of this land is? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; I was not on the committee, and I 
doubt if anyone on the committee knows. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That is all in the record. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. The assessed valuation? 

Mr, ANDRESEN. No; not the assessed valuation. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I venture to say to the gentleman from 
Kentucky that if he will look into it he will find that the value 
of these lands are not over 50 cents an acre for taxation. [Ap 
plause.] 


Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE]. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, sometimes it is amusing how you get down to dollars 
and cents whenever agriculture is at stake or any great con- 
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servation for the benefit of the people. This project in the 
upper Mississippi is a part of the conservation scheme for wild 
fowl and the breeding of fish that is trying to be worked out 
by the Agricultural Committee. 

I do not care how many wild fowl you have that fly from 
the North to the South in the winter; you may have millions of 
them, but unless you have a rest and feeding grounds for these 
birds in transit it is only a question of time when you will 
have none. ; 

Now, what is the program of the Agricultural Committee? 
The gentleman from Utah [Mr. CoLTON] has a bill establishing a 
game preserve in Utah. The evidence before the committee 
shows that these birds go there by hundreds, and they are 
being killed by pot hunters all around with no protection over 
it. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hore] has another bill. 
The evidence shows that that is a great concentration place for 
ducks, where they go by the thousands. 

In Tennessee is another concentration place, and there are 
other places in the Carolinas and down the Potomac River. 

I believe the Federal Government ought to appropriate Fed- 
eral money out of the Treasury and own these great concentra- 
tion points, if you are going to protect the wild life of this 
country. 

The gentleman from New York asked whether they were 
game refuges and to be sanctuaries. I will say that at my 
instance we put an amendment on the bill of the gentleman 
from Utah providing that 60 per cent of the area should always 
be a sanctuary and no gun ever fired in it. [Applause] I 
would not vote for a bill that would leave it even to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture to establish these sanctu- 
aries, I do not want to build up and maintain a place for the 
big hunters. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman will recollect that the bill 
we had up at the last session was backed and financed by the 
gun and cartridge makers? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes; I voted against that. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. What did I understand the gentleman to 
say about the 60 per cent sanctuary and 40 per cent hunting— 
that is not, in this bill. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No; I was talking about the Utah bill. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman think that would con- 
serve it? How would you make the separation? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The Biological Survey under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will have supervision over all that matter, 
and 40 per cent hunting would be only when so ordered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and only at such times as he sees fit. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
another question? I was a little troubled about this bill, as I 
have been such a stickler for sanctuaries, but not sanctuaries 
for hunters. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman from Virginia is no more 
of a stickler for fish and game sanctuaries than I am. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. But now we come to the question of cost, 
and we read in the report from the Secretary that— 


If the proposed amendment is adopted the department is of the 
opinion that it will not be necessary to ask for funds in addition to 
those already authorized for the acquisition of the desired areas to be 
included in the refuge. 


Am I correct in my inference therefore that this requires no 
further sum of money than that heretofore authorized? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That is true. 

Mr. STEVENSON. But it means that they can pay $10 per 
acre for the land now, whereas under the law that we passed 
we were to pay $5. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It means they shall not exceed $10 an 
acre? 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Yes. But suppose we had to pay $10 an 
acre for all of it. The evidence before the Committee on Agri- 
culture is that the area in the upper Mississippi is the greatest 
bass spawning ground in the world, where they get the bass 
with which to steck the streams of your State and my State 
and the State of South Carolina. The State of Minnesota has 
turned over 8,000 acres for this purpose, and someone in the 
State of Iowa, an individual, has turned over $40,000 worth of 
land which he gave the Government. We passed an enabling 
act the other day to take it in. If it is necessary, I would be in 
favor of paying even $100 an acre for the balance of this land in 
order to preserve the wild fowl and have spawning grounds 
for the black bass. I am not concerned about the cost so long 
as it is reasonable. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. . Will the gentleman put into his remarks 
u statement as to the various areas donated for this purpose 
by various people? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The State of Minnesota donated 8,000 
acres, and some one in the State of Iowa has donated $40,000 
worth of land. I do not think the Agricultural Department is 
going to run wild and crazy and go around and buy a lot of 
land for more than it is worth. The purpose is to acquire this 
great spawning and feeding and breeding ground in the upper 
Mississippi, and the purpose is to go out to Utah and to Kansas 
and into Reelfoot Lake, if desired, and into the gentleman’s 
State of North Carolina and other States, and establish these 
game reserves. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think the gentleman is right on that. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. There is nothing provincial or sectional 
about it. The purpose is to preserve the wild life of this coun- 
try. You must have a place for them to feed and to rest, and if 
you have to take the money out of the Federal Treasury I am 
in favor of doing that. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will say to the gentleman from North 
Carolina that the hunters are not going to North Carolina for a 
refuge, but they are going there in order to destroy and hunt. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I hope this bill will be passed so that 
this program can be started. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We want to conserve the wild life in 
North Carolina and in Virginia, and I presume this bill, as I 
understand it, is intended to conserve and not to destroy. 

Mr. KINCHELOꝶE. Yes. I think the gentleman from North 
Carolina will concede that he is the best Member of Congress 
from his district in North Carolina, and I am glad that he is in 
sympathy with this measure. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I shall not be able to say anything worth 
while on this bill in two minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for seven minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it was my pleasure some years ugo—in fact, soon after 
I came to Congress—to vote for the first bill for the purpose of 
protecting migratory birds. After that bill was passed by the 
House we entered into a treaty with Great Britain, and it was 
my pleasure to vote for the bill which carried out the provisions 
of the treaty for the protection of the wild fowl of this country. 
Since that time Maryland has become noted for its thousands of 
wild ducks, which had narrowly escaped being exterminated 
before the passage of that act. Birds of all kinds are replenish- 
ing our fields and forests. I do not think we can spend too 
much money for the protection of wild fowl and fish. 

I once introduced a bill myself for the protection of migra- 
tory fish, and if that bill had passed I am sure we would have 
an abundance of fish in all parts of our country. I think we 
should establish game refuges wherever they are necessary. 
The Department of Agriculture knows where they should best 
be located. In your boyhood days and in mine we knew where 
the birds went, and where they stopped overnight, and such 
things as that. The Department of Agriculture knows where 
the game birds go. 

It is not a question of what we ought to pay. We should 
procure these lands to protect the birds and the fish and other 
wild life. This would be a pretty lonely country for those of 
us who were born in the rural districts if we did not have any 
bird life. I heard one gentleman speak of the wild pigeons 
that were once so plentiful. I remember the time when we 
had thousands of those birds. I believe the last one died some- 
where out in the West a few years ago in an aviary out in 
Cincinnati. Had those pigeons have had the protection we are 
giving wild life to-day they would still be plentiful. The dearth 
of wild life destroys the equilibrium of nature’s laws, and per- 
mits those destroying insects and pests to prey upon the crops 
and cause heavy loss of production to the farmers. 

The birds are the farmer's great friend in the destruction of 
his enemies. They are man’s great friend in their feathery 
beauty and sweet songs. Like the flowers and trees which 
adorn the landscape and beautify nature, so do the birds in 
their happiness and beauty glorify the country and add to the 
pleasures of life. 

I want to see this bill passed. I trust that the gentlemen 
who are carrying ont this proposition will endeavor to procure 
options on all the land contained within these boundaries, be- 
cause if certain land is left within the boundaries of the land 
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purchased it will be impossible to carry out the idea which 
we have in mind. I am sure the Agricultural Department will 
have this in mind. 

I want to see the bill pass. Unless I can be convinced, how- 
ever, that there is some protection against gunning it is my 
purpose to introduce an amendment at the end of the bill pro- 
viding that no gunning or fishing shall take place on this game 
preserve. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The original act provides that this is to 
be a permanent sanctuary for migratory birds and wild life. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. And that there shall be no gunning or 
fishing within its boundaries. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That is so. 
sanctuary. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Then I shall support the bill and wish it 
well. Allow me to state, that, in my opinion, the committee 
should also establish such sanctuaries in the great military 
reservations of the country such as Fort Leonard Wood, the 
Aberdeen proving grounds, and such like places throughout the 
land. [Applause.] 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALLeoop],. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I like to 
hunt, and especially do I like to fish. When 1 can get out on 
a creek bank or a river bank and the fish begin biting, it makes 
a good feeling come over me, and I enjoy it. It is worth while to 
recreate, and I am sure all my colleagues in this House believe in 
recreation; but we have a measure that has already been before 
this House. It has been thrashed out once, and you are to-day 
taking the time of this body again. You are putting the grain 
through the mill a second time and are using the water that has 
already gone over the dam. In this measure you are asking for 
increased appropriations. Almost an additional million dollars 
is asked for in this bill. The former act provided funds suffi- 
cient to buy 70,000 acres of land at $5 an acre. We were 
assured that the lands were swamp and overflowed lands and 
only worth $5 an acre; now you want $10 an acre, because the 
Government is paying the bill. 

Congress has appropriated funds to safeguard wild life, but 
what has been done for the conservation of other forms of life— 
human life? We have seen millions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty and hundreds of lives destroyed in the Mississippi Valley, 
and this session of Congress is almost at a close. I saw it pre- 
dicted this week that we will adjourn the 19th day of May. 
What have we done for the protection of lives and of property 
in the Mississippi Valley? You are bringing measures of this 
character on the floor of the House, yet all farm legislation 
and other important legislation of this country is at a standstill. 
You can not get these bills up here. We have idle property at 
Muscle Shoals, with $150,000,000 worth of the people’s money 
tied up in those nitrate plants, absolutely idle. We can not get 
legislation here to place them to producing fertilizers for the 
relief of agriculture. We can not get any farm relief. 

I understand the report on this measure states that it is not 
in conflict with the President’s policy of economy, and yet any 
legislation that seeks to take care of agriculture in this country 
seems to be against the President's policy of economy. It seems 
to me Congress is frittering away its time with such measures 
as this, when outstanding legislation, that demands the attention 
of people throughout this Nation, should be given our attention. 
Personally, I do not approve of it, and while I am in favor of 
conservation of wild life, I believe that the proponents of this 
measure should be satisfied and should not be bringing such a 
measure as this before Congress when outstanding legislation 
should be given attention. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr, Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WELSH]. 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have an opportunity to speak on this bill, not because I fear 
the bill is in danger of defeat but in order that the authorities 
or the influences which are shaping our national policy with 
respect to conservation may hive an idea as to how the various 
Members of Congress from the various localities feel on the 
subject as a matter of principle. Coming as I do from one of 
the big cities of the Nation, I am heartily in favor of the bill, 
not because I am a hunter nor because I am a fisherman, for I 
am neither. But I am interested in this bill from the economic 
and sentimental viewpoint and for economic reasons. From an 
economic point of view the birds and forests are absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance of our national life. From a 


It is to be a permanent 


sentimental viewpoint I feel, if we take away from this great 
country of ours the wild flowers and wild life that the Lord 
placed here, so that the future generations will not know from 
observation and contact the flora or fauna of America, we will 
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lose one of the greatest influences that go to make up our 
national character. I do not think that is an exaggerated 
statement. I for one feel the time has come when we must go 
even further along the line of national conservation than we 
have hitherto gone because of the great increase in our popu- 
lation and because of the increased means of locomotion and 
transportation. The automobile and the airplane are rapidly 
reducing this country to a state where no place is sacred and 
the life of neither flower or beast is sacred at the hands of 
those- who would destroy without any judgment or wisdom 
whatever. 

The gunning feature is absolutely prohibited in this bill. I 
want to place myseif on record as being unalterably opposed to 
allowing gunning on any future reservations that may be 
created, because such a permission is simply providing private 
hunting grounds at public expense. There are only two ways 
of getting the results desired by this bill. One is the method 
advocated in the bill and the other is by having great private 
ownerships, such as have existed in England for the past 1,000 
years—yes; from the days of the feudal system—and I prefer 
this system rather than the English system because the people 
themselves will have control of these reservations for all time. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. MoMILAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have followed the debate to-day, and to some extent 
have already expressed my views on this subject. This is not 
a question, gentlemen, of whether or not any individual Mem- 
ber of the Congress shall express himself with respect to his 
views about the conservation of game and wild life in this 
country. I think, Mr. Chairman, every man here to some extent 
at least is in favor of the conservation of our wild life in 
some way, but this proposed amendment is not a question of 
conservation of wild life but solely a question of whether or 
not we are going to authorize $10 to be paid for land which 
just four years ago was to be bought for $5 an acre, as provided 
for by the law. 

My understanding is that in 1924 the original bill came up, 
and it was said in the course of that debate that if $5 was 
authorized for this purpose that was all that would be neces- 
sary for the purchase of this area. Down in my country we 
have land, as I stated a moment ago, thousands and thousands 
of acres, 30,000 acres in one tract, that we can buy for $3.50 per 
acre for such purposes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion and a brief observation? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. When this bill was before the House 
at some time on its original passage I made the objection that 
in all probability the committee would be back asking for 

more money, and I particularly inquired whether or not this 
limit of $5 per acre would be exceeded, and I was assured 
by the committee that this was swamp and overflowed land 
and that it could be purchased without any difficulty whatever 
within the $5 limitation. What has happened is this: When 
the Government went to purchasing the land some of the owners 
raised their price, and hence we are now asked to increase the 
limit of cost. I am opposed to it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. There, my friends, the gentleman from 
Texas is calling attention to exactly what happened on that 
occasion, and that is why I am now criticizing them for com- 
ing back here and asking for $10 an acre when $5 an acre was 
definitely agreed upon at that time. 

My friend from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY], as well as 
my friend from Georgia [Mr. Epwarps], and all of us along the 
South Atlantic coast, know we have great areas down there 
teeming with wild life, and all of us are in favor of its con- 
servation, but to come here and within four years raise the 
price to $10 an acre when it was agreed that $5 was all that 
was necessary, and then, perchance, in four years from now 
come back and ask for $20 or $30 an acre, is not fair to the 
committee. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does the gentleman think we would 
ever get any conservation areas down in our country if we 
destroyed this bill? 

Mr. McMILLAN. My friend, we have 40,000 or 50,000 acres 
already in operation under the original law. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does the gentleman think that is enough? 
Does not the gentleman think 100,000 acres would be better? We 
need these great areas. i 

Mr. McMILLAN. Then go ahead and buy the 100,000 acres 
or 80,000 acres under the terms of the original bill; and as my 
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colleague from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] has already 
stated, it is not fair to these men who haye already sold their 
lands for $5 an acre to come back now and raise the price to 
$10 an acre. 

I repeat, this is not a question of the conservation of game, 
but is a question of raising the price from $5 to $10 an acre 
when they solemnly agreed four years ago that $5 an acre would 
be all that would be necessary. [Applause.] 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, I have always been in favor of conservation, I 
have always been in favor of protection, when it comes to con- 
serving the wild life of the country or protecting human life 
or property in any section of the Nation. In this bill, however, I 
am afraid that you are trespassing upon the policy of economy 
that has been urged upon this Congress since its inception, espe- 
cially the policy of economy that the administration is disposed 
to apply to flood control. While we are attempting to legislate 
for the conservation and protection of the wild life of the Na- 
tion, I think it very appropriate that I read a telegram received 
ean night from the Kiwanis Club at Dexter in Stoddard County, 

0.2 
Hon, J. F. FULBRIGHT, 

United States Congress: 

St. Francis River right now out of banks in Butler and Stoddard 
Counties flooding highways and farm lands. Families moving out and 
livestock drowned. 


Here is an opportunity for the protection of human life and 
property in this country if this Congress will avail itself of the 
opportunity. So far as I am concerned, I am more interested in 
protecting human life than I am in protecting the wild life of 
the country. It occurs to me that the Congress should quit frit- 
tering away its time on matters of minor importance and devote 
its time to the solution of the flood-control problem. After read- 
ing the telegram to which I have just referred, I picked up a 
paper—Labor—published here in Washington, and my attention 
was at once attracted to this editorial: 


PROBLEM OF FLOOD CONTROL—NOT A TIME FOR PICAYUNE ECONOMY; 
BLOCK THE GRAFTERS BY ALL MEANS, BUT MAKE THE MISSISSIPPI 
SAFE 


The flood control bill as it passed the Senate authorized the appro- 
priation of $325,000,000 to muzzle the Mississippi. Word comes that 
President Coolidge thinks this too high, especially since there are likely 
to be further expenses, and a veto is rumored unless the total cost is 
ascertained beforehand. 

It is impossible to know beforehand the total cost of any big work— 
from damming a river to raising a baby. The question is whether 
the work is worth the cost. 

The last flood devastated 18,000 square miles, all of which would be 
valuable land if protected. Figure it as good farm land alone, worth 
$100 per acre, and it comes out at $1,152,000,000. 

This is more than three times the Senate figure, with nothing 
reckoned for city property, nothing for navigation, nothing for power, 
Probably these items taken together are worth four or five times as 
much as the land. 

Complete control of the Mississippi would be a good investment 
at $2,000,000,000, or even at three, 

The surest way to waste money on this work is to tackle it in piece- 
meal, picayune fashion. It is a big job to be handled in a big way. 

Senator Noxgis is right, as usual, when he says that flood control, 
navigation, and power development on the main stream and on its 
tributaries must all be taken together. The time element must be 
considered, too. A year has been wasted already, and a superflood 
like that of 1927 is just as likely now as it was two years ago. 

Of course, grafters are on the job, getting options on land back 
of the broken levees, preparing to hold up the Government on the 
price of a right of way. 

Perhaps this is why the additional $5 per acre is asked in the pend- 
ing bill to secure additional lands as a refuge for the wild life of this 
country. 

Such buzzards always gather to such a feast; but they need not be 
allowed to interfere with the work. Congress should give the Executive 
authority to deal with them—and the Executive should deal in hard- 
boiled but intelligent fashion. 

The total cost of a good job on the Mississippi and its tributaries 
will be returned many times over. As for financing, we are appropriat- 
ing $700,000,000 per year for the Army and Navy, with no chance of 
getting anything back, 

Statesmanship which would enable us, with safety, to reduce that 
expenditure 25 per cent would provide a billion dollars for flood work 
in six years without adding a penny to the total national outlay. 


I say to you, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, that if 
this Congress is going on record in constructive legislation for 
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the protection of human life and property in the way of flood- 
control legislation it ought to act at once. A broad-minded, 
statesmanlike view of the matter should be pursued. Quibbling 
over local contributions should be abandoned. To quibble over 
local contributions is to place dollars and cents above the ques- 
tion of protecting life and property in the Mississippi Valley. 
The whole country has been convinced that the problem of pro- 
tecting life and property and the rehabilitation of this de- 
vastated section is national in its scope and that the National 
Government should assume full and complete financial respon- 
sibility. If we are to economize, let us economize in matters 
that are not of such commanding importance. If we are to 
economize, let us economize in matters where human life and 
the earnings of a lifetime are not at stake, If we are to 
economize, let us economize where economy is justifiable. The 
editorial which I have just read is saturated to the core with 
truth and presents an argument that is irrefutable. If we 
adjourn this Congress after merely passing legislation for the 
protection of the wild life of the country and without adequate 
flood-control legislation, we shall invite the condemnation of 
the people throughout this country. Such a failure would be 
an outrage if not a crime, Let us not subject ourselves to such 
an indictment. Let us stand up like men and courageously 
meet the issue. Let us at once get busy and adopt a flood- 
control program broad enough to afford protection to the Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries. The Mississippi Valley is 
entitled to it and the whole country will approve our action, 
Let us not further delay. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read the bill, with the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Provided further, That this provision shall not apply to any land or 
lands and water heretofore acquired or contracted for under the provi- 
sions of this act. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 2, line 1, after the word “ which,” strike out the remainder 
of the line and all of line 2 up to and including the word “ purchase.” 


Mr. KNUTSON. What does that mean? 

Mr. MAPES. This is the amendment suggested by my col- 
league the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron], now in 
the chair. It is agreed to by the author of the bill, Mr. ANDRE- 
SEN, the gentleman from Minnesota, and, I understand, by the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

It has been explained in the general debate. The purpose of 
the amendment is to limit the amount that can be paid for addi- 
tional land to an average of $10 per acre. Some of the land 
that has been purchased already has been purchased at a sum 
considerably less than $10 per acre. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to make it clear that the bill has in mind future pur- 
chases and to eliminate in figuring the average price the price 
that has been paid for the land heretofore purchased at a con- 
siderably less sum than $10 per acre. I think the amendment 
is in accord with the purpose of the committee and clarifies the 
meaning of the bill. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does not the proviso on page 2 cover that? 

Mr. MAPES. It is thought that the language which I pro- 
pose to strike out is contradictory to the second proviso. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will it be agreeable to have the amend- 
ment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read the amendment. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. As I understand it, as the bill is now 
drawn it is intended to provide that all of the land purchased 
under this act shall not average more than $10 an acre? 

Mr. MAPES. All lands purchased in the future. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. As I understand at present it is not 
only intended to make the average apply to land purchased in 
the future, but to all lands that have been purchased at a con- 
siderably less price than $10 an acre. What will be the effect 
of the gentleman’s amendment; will it be to raise the average 
cost or will it lower it? 

Mr. MAPES. The effect of my amendment will be to lower 
the average cost—to make sure that the price of the lands pur- 
chased in the future shall not average more than $10 an acre. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, The purpose of the gentleman's 


amendment is to lower the price rather than to raise it? 
Mr. MAPES. Yes. 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
in favor of that. 


To that I have no objection. I am 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares], 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

ati EDWARDS. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 6, after the word “Act,” insert : “Provided further, That 
the price of said lands shall not exceed the assessed valuation thereof 
for taxes in 1927. 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
us amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Crasrron, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration House Joint Resolu- 
tion 200 and had directed him to report the same back with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 


ments be agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the 

on the bill and amendments to final passage. 
The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER, 


previous question 


Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 


ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was read the third time. 


The SPEAKER. 


The question is on the passage of the bill. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McMILLAN) there were—90 yeas and 21 nays. 


Mr. McMILLAN, 


ground that there is no quorum present, 


The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 


Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 


The 


doors will be closed, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
of the passage of the bill, when their names are called, will 
answer “aye,” and those opposed will answer “no.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 249, nays 69. 
answered“ present“ 1, not voting 113, as follows: 


All those in favor 


{Roll No. 67] 
YEAS—249 

Abernethy Corning Hastings Major, III. 
Ackerman Crail Haugen Manlove 
Adkins Cramton Icke, Mansfield 
Aldrich Crosser Hill, Wash. Mapes 
Allen Cullen Hoch Martin, La. 
Andresen Davenport Hogg Martin, Maas. 
Andrew Davey Holaday Mead 
Arentz Dempsey Hooper Merritt 
Arnold De Rouen Hope Michener 
Aswell Doutrich Howard, Okla. Miller 
Ayres Dowell Hudson Milligan 
Bacharach Drewry Hughes Monast 
Bachmann Driver Hull, Tenn, Montague 
Barbour Dyer Jacobstein Moore, Ohio 
Beck, Pa Eaton Jenkins Morehead 
Beck, Wis. Elliott Johnson, Ind. Morgan 
Begg England Johnson, Okla. Morin 

erger Englebright Johnson, Tex. Morrow 
Black, N. Y Evans, Calif, Johnson, Wash. Murphy 
Bloom Evans, Mont. Jones Nelson, Me. 
Bohn Faust Kading Nelson, Wis. 
Bowles Fitzgerald, Roy G. Kahn Newton 
Bowman Fitzgerald, W. T. Kelly Niedringbaus 
Boylan Fitzpatrick Kemp Norton, Nebr. 
Brand, Ohio Fletcher Kerr Norton, N. J. 
Brigham Fort Ketcham O'Connell 
Buchanan Foss Less O'Connor, La. 
Burdick Free Kincheloe Oldfield 
Burtness Frothingham Ling Oliver, Ala. 
Butler Fulmer Knutson Palmisano 
Carew Furlow Korell Parker 
Caras Gambrill LaGuardia Perkins 
Carter Garber ampert Porter 
Cartwright Gardner, Ind. Langley Prali 
Casey Garner, Tex Lanham Pratt 
Chalmers ibson Lea Purnell 
Chindbiom Gifford Leatherwood Rainey 
Christopherson Glynn Leavitt Ramseyer 
Clague Golder Leech Ransley 
Clancy Goodwin Lehlbach Raybura 
Clarke Greenwood Letts Reece 
Cochran, Mo. Griest Lindsay Reed, N. Y. 
Cochran, Pa. Guyer Linthicum Robinson, Towa 
Cohen Hadley Luce Robsion, Ky. 
Cole, Iowa Hale McKeown Rogers . 
Collier Hall, III. McLaughlin Rowbottom 
Colton Hall, Ind. Mcle Rubey 
Connery Hall, N. Dak, McSweeney Saunders, N. u. 
Cooper, Ohio Hancock MacGregor Sandlin 
Cooper, Wis. Hardy Maas Schaefer 
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Schneider Strong, Kans. Tinkham te, 
be, e n ee Willian 
enberger umners, Tex. nder w. 

Simmons Swank Vestal Williams, III. 
Sinnott Swick Vincent, Mich. Williamson 
Siroyich Swing Vinson, Ga. Wilson, La. 
Smith Taber Wainwright ood 
Somers, N. Y. Taylor, Colo. Wason Woodruff 
Speaks Temple Watres Wurzbach 
Sproul, Kans. Thatcher ae 
Stalker Thurston Weave 
Stedman Tilson Welch, “Cant 
Stobbs Timberlake ~ Welsh, P. 

NAYS—69 
Allgood Dickinson, Mo. MeReynolds Steele 
Almon Dominick McSwain Stevenson 
Black, Tex. Doughton Major, Mo. ‘Tarver 
Bland Douglass, Mass, Moore, Ky. Tucker 
Blanton Edwards Moore, Va. Vinson, 
Rox Eslick Moorman are 
Brand, Ga. Fulbright Nelson, Mo, 
‘Briggs Gasque ’ Brien Weller 
1 Gregory O'Connor, N.Y. White, Colo. 
Busby Green Parks Whitehead 
Byrns Hammer Quin Hams, Mo. 
Canfield re Ragon Williams, Tex. 
Cannon Hersey Rankin Wilson, 
Chapman Hill, Ala. Romjue Woodrum 
Collins Huddleston Rutherford Wright 
+ Faneto n SE Tex. 

s wre: rs, Fla. 
Deal MeMillan 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—1 
McClintic 
NOT VOTING—113 
Anthony Dickinson, Iowa Jeffers Reed, Ar 
Auf der Heide Dickstein Johnson, III. Reid, III. 
Bacon Douglas, Ariz. Jo n, Sabath 
Bankhead Doyle A Kearns Sears, Nebr. 
Beedy Drane Kendall Seger 
Beers Estep Kent Shreve 
Bell Fenn Kindred Sinclair 
Boies Fish Kopp Snell 
Bowling Fisher Kunz 
Britten Frear Kurtz . 
Browne n Kvale S Tong, Pa. 
Buck French Larsen Strother 
Bulwinkle Ga n. Lozier n 
Burton Garrett, Tex. on t 
gusna rt cDufre Tat; orst 
Camp Goldsborough McFadden Taylor, Tenn. 
Carley am den ompson 
Celler Griffin Magrady lman 
Chase Harrison Menges Underhill 
Cole, Md. Hawley Michaelson e 
Com Hoffman ooney go 
Connally, Tex, Houston, Del. oore, N. J. Winter 
Connolly, Pa. Howard, Nebr. Oliver Wolverton 
p Hudspeth er yant 
Crowther Hull, Morton D. Peavey ates 
rry Hull, William E. Yon 
Dallinger Igoe Pou 
rrow Irwin Quayle 

Denison James Rathbone 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Madden with = Garrett of Tennessee. 
Mr. Graham with Mr. Crisp. 
Mr. McFadden with Nir. Pou. 
Me Connelly 97 15 iania with M Connally of T: 
r. Connolly of Pen: r, Connally of Texas. 
Mr. Darrow with Me brane 
Mr. Fenn with Mr. Kindred. 
Mr. Dickinson of Iowa with Mr. Larsen. 
Mr. Reid of Hiinois 8 Mr. rede 
Mr. Shreve with Mr. Bankh 
Mr. French with Mr. Kunz. 
Mr. Snell with Mr. McDuffie. 
Mr. Dallinger with Mr. Peery. 
Mr. Sweet with Mr. Spearing. 
Mr. Thompson with Mr. Wingo. 
Mr. Yates with Mr. Gilbert.. 
Mr. Beers with Mr. Hudspeth. 
Mr. Johnson of South ota with Mr. Yon. 
Mr. Burton with Mr. Moone: 
Mr. Segar with Mr. Brand of Georgia. 
Mr. Kendall with Mr. Cole of Maryland. 
Mr. Tatgenhorst with Mr. Douglas of Arizona. 
Mr. Sproul of Mlinois with Mr. Griffin. 
Mr. with Mr. Harrison. 
Mr. Hawley with Mr. Tillman. 
Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Moore of New Jersey. 
Mr. Kurtz with Mr. Carley. 
Mr. Bacon with Mr. Lozier. 
Mr. Wolverton with Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Fisher. 
Mr. James with Mr. aude of Texas, 
Mr. Underhill with Mr. Reed of Arkansas. 
Mr. Johnson of Illinois Wich Mr. Bowling. 
Mr. Browne with Mr. Combs. 
with . Auf der Heide. 


= winkle. 
Mr. Anthony with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
Mr. Magrady with Mr. Saba 
Mr. Curry with Mr. Celler. 
Mr. Palmer with Mr. Dickstein. 
Mr. Frear with Mr. Goldsborough. 
Mr. Sinclair with Mr. Igoe. 
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ie Bo vania with Mr. 1 
Mr. Me: Kopp with . * N . 2 
Wyant with Mr. 
Mr Britten with Mr. ‘Cor 
Mr. Campbell with Mr. Kvale. 

Mr. NORTON of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, if my colleague 
the gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. Howarp, were present, he 
would vote “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE JAMES A. GALLIVAN 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, so many Members have de- 
sired to be present at the eulogy in honor of our late colleague 
Mr. GALLIVAN that I ask unanimous consent to change the date 
from April 29 to May 6. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to change the date of the order fixing 
memorial services for the late Representative James A. GALLI- 
yan from April 29 to May 6. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

DEBATE UPON THE SUBJECT OF PROSPERITY AND PREPAREDNESS 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein 
an article of which I am the author which appeared in the 
Wall Street Magazine of April 7 on the subject of naval ex- 
penditures and policy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me 
by the House of Representatives I am printing the negative 
argument of a written debate which was published in the Maga- 
zine of Wall Street under date of April 7, 1928, the subject being 
“Does our prosperity depend upon preparedness? ” 

The article is as follows: 

DOES OUR PROSPERITY DEPEND UPON “ PREPAREDNESS” ? 


(For the negative, Representative James V. Mecrixrie, Oklahoma, 
member of United States House of Representatives Committee on 
Naval Affairs) 

I have the distinction of having opposed not only the administration's 
$4,200,000,000 nine-year naval program but of being the only member of 
the Naval Committee who opposed the modified building program decided 
upon by the latter. 

My opposition to both programs is not based upon pacificism or blind- 
ness to the possibilities of war. There is a tremendous propaganda 
abroad to make the people believe that I and everybody who differ from 
the Navy’s theory of naval extension are willing to place the prosperity 
and international preeminence of the United States in jeopardy for the 
sake of saving a few hundred millions of dollars. We are accused of 
being ready to sell the United States out to England and Japan and let 
them maintain the naval superiority we waived when we scrapped 
potential command of the seas after the naval limitation conference. 
So far as I am concerned, the accusation is most unjust. I believe in 
reasonable preparedness against the remote chance of war. My opposi- 
tion both to the administration's grandiose program and to that of the 
majority of the committee is based on the following propositions: 

1. They are wastefully extravagant. 

2. They are militaristic. 

3. They are tactically obsolete and do not insure national defense. 

WHAT THE PROGRAM WOULD INVOLVE 

The naval program favored by the administration would involve a 
total naval expenditure of more than $4,000,000,000 in the next nine 
years, including upkeep. Another naval armament limitation conference 
is to be held in 1931. If it decides upon further limitation, we shall 
then be in the same position as in 1922. We had a supreme Navy pro- 
gram under way then, and actually had to scrap approximately $300,- 
000,000 worth of building vessels. It is the height of folly now to get 
ready for another scrapping orgy. Admiral Jones told us that not a 
single new ship can be completed inside of three years; hence in 1931 
our shipyards would be full of building craft ready for the wreckers. 
Knowing these facts, it is certain that the other naval powers will hold 
back their construction and thus be in a position to vote with equanimity 
for more scrapping, with the United States as the only scrapper. 

I am in favor of saving approximately $175,000,000 of the amount 
the majority would spend in the next three years, thereby making 
available $100,000,000 to be used in the construction of submarines 
and the strengthening of our aircraft. Such a program would prevent 
the laying down of the type of ship which will be the subject of dis- 
cussion and might be caused to be scrapped by the naval limitation 
conference in 1931. 

Already 82 per cent of Federal expenditures is in support of military 
policies, and it is proposed to make it 92 per cent. 

It is undeniable that we have a large body of propaganda, if not of 
opinion, in this country that wants to have the United States the 
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supreme military power of the world, through enlarging the Navy. 
No doubt many good people earnestly believe that the way to maintain 
perpetual world peace and guard our prosperity in the coming period 
of foreign-trade growth and rivalry is for us to be so strong as to 
enforce peace. Others see ominous war clouds day and night and fear 
that if we do not build up and maintain a tremendous Nayy of the 
kind they want our envious rivals are going to come over here and 
smash our primacy in the world. This sort of people really believe 
in the peace of the big stick, and they are at heart admirers of mili- 
tary glory. Here I would say that there is little or no difference be- 
tween the administration program and that voted by the committee. 
About the only important difference is that the former would now 
commit us to a nine-year building program, whereas the latter con- 
tents itself with a three-year program that represents about all that 
could be done within three years under the nine-year program. The 
big and wasteful navy advocates have won, despite the camouflage that 
they have been tamed by public opinion. 


INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL 


In my opinion, this is no time for the United States to flaunt its 
overshadowing power by engaging in a navy-building enterprise that 
will fill the world with ill will aus crush reviving economic strength 
under a burden of taxation. Our influence should be all in favor of 
international good will and the elimination of war. No nation or group 
of nations in the world would dream of attacking us or risking our 
wrath in the present condition of things. They can’t afford war. 
The approximate indebtedness of England is $37,200,000,000; the 
United States, $18,284,000,000; France and her colonies, $12,872,- 
000,000; Italy, $4,942,000,000; and Japan, $2,500,000,000—making a 
total of nearly $76,000,000,000 for the five major nations of the world, 
most of which is the terrible toll caused by war. Another war in the 
near future would ruin our rivals. No matter how much they may 
dislike us, all want peace. 

The foundation of the favored naval legislation calling for 15 cruisers 
rests upon the assumption that England has far greater cruiser strength 
than the United States, when, in truth, according to the figures given 
me, if a proper allocation is made, the United States has 99,924 more 
tons of cruiser strength than England. 

Many students of the Geneva conference are of the opinion that an 
agreement could have been reached if the United States had agreed to 
put 6-inch guns on the new type of cruiser desired. However, when it 
is known that the Navy kept Admiral Jones in England off and on for a 
period of two years in conference with certain naval officers and that all 
naval officers are against the reduction of ships, it can be easily under- 
stood why the disarmament conference at Geneva was the most success- 
fully concluded of any ever held, from the standpoint of the officers in 
the Navy. 

The naval programs so warmly advocated are really the product of the 
officers of the Navy and the present administration. 

Congressman BRAND, of Ohio, in a speech made in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a few days ago, stated that 40 per cent of the laboring 
people in the United States at the present time are idle. According to 
statistics, the combined shipbuilding companies in the United States 
during the year 1927 turned out only 124,000 tons, in comparison with 
1,225,800 tons built by England and Ireland, thus showing that England 
is keeping up her merchant marine, which, after all, is the most impor- 
tant adjunct to a navy in time of war. This bill represents a heroic 
effort to stimulate a serious depression in shipbuilding activities. Con- 
gressman BLanp, of Virginia, on March 16, said: “I want to call your 
attention to the fact that the prfvate yards of this country are trembling 
on the border of absolute dissolution and starvation,” 

There are nearly 600 naval officers in Washington and they want not 
only a powerful navy but a magnificent one. They want great battle- 
ships and majestic cruisers that are better than those types in any other 
navy. Being human, they are probably thinking not a liftle of their 
own comfort and prestige as the men who have to live in our fighting 
ships and show the flag abroad. 

In the third place, I am unalterably opposed to the big-Navy pro- 
gram because it is navally erroneous and obsolete. The kind of a Navy 
it contemplates can not defend our coasts or carry war to the enemy. 
It is not a grim fighting Navy, but a showy peace Navy. 

Submarines and aircraft are the decisive weapons of modern nayal 
warfare. With sufficient submarines we could shut off the vital sup- 
plies of any nation that dares to engage us in war. We could block 
the ocean lanes of commerce and close their harbors at home. With 
sufficient seaplanes we could make it impossible for any surface craft 
to approach our shores. If our big-Navy men are sincere, they ought 
to give us plenty of submarines and flocks of airplanes; but submarines 
are not pleasant living quarters, and crouching in the cockpit of a 
fighting plane is not so comfortable as a stroll on the quarterdeck of a 
great cruiser. To carry the war to enemy submarines, let us commis- 
sion the 150 destroyers that are tied up at Philadelphia and San Diego, 
and scrap a lot of the ships that progress bas made obsolete. 

The best use we can make of our huge battleships is to make them 
airplane bases. I favor spending $18,000,000 to make every one of 


these 18 ships a carrier of bombing planes. That would be equivalent 
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to extending the range of their guns to 200 miles; it would make them 
effective for modern warfare. That is far better than spending 
$19,000,000 each or more on exclusive plane carriers, and a hundred 
millions to elevate the guns of the battleships. 

Every competent witness appearing under oath before the various 
aircraft committees of Congress has said that no nation can land an 
army on our shores as long as we have superior aircraft facilities. 
Therefore it would seem that the wisest policy for this Nation to pursue 
at the present time is to take care of its internal problems, such as 
flood control and the stimulation of agricultural pursuits, rather than 
to waste the taxpayers’ money in the construction of a type of ship 
that probably would not be utilized in another war. 

I am against the proposed big Navy because though it may be big it 
will be weak, because it will promote the war spirit without making 
fpr success in war, and because we can make ourselves invulnerable 

nd insure our prosperity so far as international conflicts may affect it, 
reduce the terrible burden of taxation for military purposes, and get a 
more formidable Navy for far less money, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Drang, for an indefinite time, on account of important 
business, P 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message, in writing, from the President of the United 
States was presented to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, who also announced that on the 
following dates the President had approved and signed bills of 
the following titles: 

On April 4, 1928: 

H. R. 9831. An act authorizing J. E. Turner, his heirs, legal 
representatives, or assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a 3 across the Ocmulgee River at or near Fitzgerald, Ga.; 
an 

H. R. 12245. An act to amend the War Finance Corporation 
act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended. 

On April 5, 1928: 

H. R. 9663. An act authorizing Herman Simmonds, jr., his 
heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across Tampa Bay from Pinellas Point, 
Pinellas County, to Piney Point, Manatee County, Fla. 

On April 6, 1928: 

H. R. 9020. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a Code of Law for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto. 

On April 9, 1928: 

II. R. 4115. An act for the relief of Winfield Scott: 

H. R. 4116. An act for the relief of W. Laurence Hazard; 

II. R. 4117. An act for the relief of Harriet K. Carey; 

II. R. 7472. An act to grant to the town of Cicero, Cook 
County, III., an easement over certain Government property; 
and 

H. R. 11140. An act to provide for the inspection of the battle 
field of Kings Mountain, S. C. 

On April 10, 1928: 

II. R. 3466. An act for the relief of George A. Winslow: 

II. R. 5495. An act to provide for cooperation by the Smith- 
sonian Institution with State, educational, and scientific organi- 
zations in the United States for continuing ethnological re- 
searches on the American Indians; 

H. R. 142. An act to add certain lands to the Idaho National 
Forest, Idaho; 

H. R. 144. An act to add certain lands to the Challis and Saw- 
tooth National Forests, Idaho; 

H. R. 6056. An act to provide for ‘addition of certain land to 
the Challis National Forest; 

H. R. 9137. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Cumberland River on the projected State 
highway between Lebanon and Hartsville and Gallatin near 
Hunters Point, in Wilson and Trousdale Counties, Tenn. ; 

II. R. 9144. An act to provide for the conveyance of certain 
lands in the State of Wisconsin for State park purposes ; 

H. R. 9147. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River on 
the Jasper-Chattanooga road in Marion County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 9197. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River on 
the Knoxyille-Maryville road in Knox County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 9198. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Tennessee River on the Paris- Dover road in 
Henry and Stewart Counties, Tenn. ; 
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H. R. 9199. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Cumberland River on the Dover-Clarksville 
road in Stewart County, Tenn. ; 

II. R. 9583. An act authorizing the reporting to the Congress 
of certain claims and demands asserted against the United 
States; and 

II. J. Res. 215. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to accept a gift of certain lands in Clayton County, 
Iowa, for the purposes of the upper Mississippi River wild life 
and fish refuge act. 

LEAVE TO FILE MINORITY VIEWS ON FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have during the remainder of the week in which to file 
minority views on the bill H. R. 12687, the farm relief bill. 
There is no objection to this on the part of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION OF VETERANS’ BUREAU 


Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on regional organization in 
the Veterans’ Bureau. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, prior to the establishment of 
the Veterans’ Bureau in August, 1921, and for a few months 
thereafter, all compensation claims were handled here in Wash- 
ington—a practice which proved not only expensive and un- 
satisfactory but inefficient as well. With the act of 1921, cases 
were decentralized to fourteen district offices throughout the 
United States with suboffices, the district offices, however, 
having sole power to adjudicate claims. The World War vet- 
erans’ act of June 7, 1924, authorized further decentralization to 
regional offices and gave them power of adjudication, a system 
now operating through 54 offices throughout the United States. 

As evidence of the practicability of the system, I wish to 
insert in the Recor» a letter from Maj. Harry Gilstrap, regional 
manager of the United States Veterans’ Bureau at Oklahoma 
City, whose services in that capacity since its establishment 
have won for him national recognition. The personal experi- 
ences of Major Gilstrap eminently qualify him for the position 
he now holds, Before our entrance into the war he served as 
captain of the First Infantry of the Oklahoma National Guard, 
entering the Federal service in March, 1917. A year later he 
was promoted to the rank of major of Infantry, serving over- 
seas from July 81, 1918, to April 5, 1919. He now holds the 
rank of major in the Infantry Reserve. Major Gilstrap has the 
confidence and respect not only of the Oklahoma claimants with 
whom he comes in direct contact but of veterans and their 
friends throughout the country, for they recognize that he is in 
reality one of them, eager to give them every possible assist- 
ance, a man whose sympathy and understanding can be relied 
upon. He has the ability to efficiently discharge the duties of 
his office and the wisdom and the courage to strike at the heart 
of the problem, the rehabilitation of the Nation’s manhood. 

UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
OFFICE OF REGIONAL MANAGER, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., April 6, 1928. 
Hon. M. C. GARBER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 7 

My Dear Mr. GARBER: In a letter addressed by the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau to all regional managers under date of December 
23, 1927, there was contained an admirable statement of the purposes 
and responsibilities of the bureau and of the importance of proper 
attention to claimants and of the necessity of so handling the work 
of the bureau as to make for the bureau friends of all those dealing 
with the bureau through its various activities. Among the other apt 
statements of policy contained in the letter referred to were the 
following: 

“We must so conduct the business of the bureau as to satisfy the 
Congress that its provisions are being strictly complied with, and all 
potential recipients of its appropriations, either of money, of insurance 
benefits, or of medical and surgical care, are given patient and sym- 
pathetic attention, Without this, our work will fail * * + Mani- 
festly, Government agencies dealing with the public and with the vet- 
eran are unable to make expenditures for the purposes of establishing 
good will or making friends, so it is necessary that this be accomplished 
by giving to those dealing with the bureau through its various activi- 
ties, that type of service which, in the rendering, will bring greater 
confidence, make friends, and continue to hold them.” 

I feel sure that it will be a matter of interest to you to have defi- 
nite information and evidence tending to show in what degree the 
regional office of the bureau in Oklahoma is succeeding in gaining 
confidence for the bureau and in making and holding friends for the 
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bureau through a careful observance of the policy outlined in the 
foregoing quotation. It is the purpose of this communication, there- 
fore, to submit a showing that will tend to show that the Oklahoma 
City regional office is in fact giving patient and sympathetic attention 
to all potential beneficiaries of the bureau, and also that this office 
is making for the bureau friends out of the claimants, the veterans’ 
and welfare organizations, and the public generally. 

To properly evaluate what has been accomplished in the way of 
establishing the bureau in the confidence of the veterans of this State, 
it may be well to note the feeling that existed toward field activities 
of the Veterans’ Bureau prior to the establishing of the regional office 
at Oklahoma City. The department convention of the American Legion 
which was held at Bartlesville on September 14, 1922, adopted the 
following resolution without a dissenting vote: 

“The Veterans’ Bureau work in this district is characterized by 
delay, inefficiency, and a lack of sympathy. The policy seems to be to 
hinder, rather than to help, disabled men in establishing their claims. 
It is next to impossible to secure intelligent answers to appeals for 
information. Awards of compensation are reduced or discontinued 
without examination. Officers in positions of authority seem imbued 
more with the idea of saving money to the Government than extending 
aid to worthy disabled veterans. In selecting places for the hospitaliza- 
tion and vocational training of our disabled veterans there is too often 
an apparent consideration of building up Texas institutions rather than 
giving thought to the comfort, convenience, welfare, and morale of 
the men whose interests should be paramount. It seems to be a fixed 
policy that in case of doubt the decision should always be adverse to 
the disabled soldier. The officials of the district seem incapable of 
recognizing the emergency character of some cases or else unwilling 
to cut red tape and eliminate the delay that may endanger health and 
life. 

“At our last department convention, S. P. Kohen was present as the 
representative of the Dallas office of the bureau and gave every promise 
of cooperation and improved service. These assurances have not been 
fulfilled. The decentralization of cases from the central office has 
been attended by delay, confusion, and endless ‘passing of the buck.’ 
We believe that S. C. Kile and S. P. Kohen are in a great degree re- 
sponsible for the conditions of inefficiency and criminal neglect in this 
district, and we demand their removal in the interest of our disabled 
comrades. The conditions within the two suboflices within the State 
are unsatisfactory, whether as a matter of weakness, indifference, or 
a lack of authority, or all, If they fail in their obligations to dis- 
abled veterans through lack of courage to defy red-tape methods, if they 
are more concerned about holding their jobs than about ministering 
on behalf of the Government to the human wreckage of the World 
War, they are wholly unfit for the duties assigned to them. We insist 
upon an immediate and thorough investigation of the conditions named, 
and all others, with a view to fixing the responsibility and eliminating 
those who are responsible for the objectionable conditions and replacing 
them with men who will administer the law in the spirit in which 
the country desires it administered. We trust that such investigation 
will not be of the perfunctory sort that has been had when the four- 
teenth district officials have been permitted to investigate themselves, 
and we pledge the American Legion to give full cooperation in deter- 
mining conditions and in finding and applying the remedy.” 

It will be noted that the foregoing indictment indicates a condition 
of affairs and a type of service on the part of bureau activities in this 
State which was the very opposite of that which is enjoined upon 
regional managers by the director's letter of December 23, 1927, as the 
standard to be attained. 

In 1923 the department convention of the Legion was held at Lawton 
on September 20 and 21. At this convention a resolution was pre- 
sented from the floor of the convention and adopted, the resolution 
criticizing the administration of the district office, and particularly 
the district manager and the chief of claims. I have not been able 
to get the exact text of this resolution, but its purport is a matter of 
record in central office. 

The 1924 department convention was held at Ada. I have not been 
able to secure the record of this convention as to the resolution 
adopted. 

The 1925 department convention, held at Pawhuska, was the first to 
be held after this office began to function as a regional office. At this 
convention on September 8, 1925, the following resolution was adopted: 

“We most heartily approve the organization plan by which the 
Veterans’ Bureau has established a department within this State, and 
we desire to express our satisfaction and appreciation of the thorough 
and efficient manner in which Maj. H. B. Gilstrap and his corps of 
officers have discharged their full duties in administering the affairs of 
the bureau in this State.” 

It is evident that in less than a year of existence the regional office 
had so won the confidence of the Legion that its official expression 
was practically the opposite of the estimate of two and three years 
before as to the work of the bureau in this State and district. That 
this favorable opinion continued to represent the sentiment of the 
American Legion in Oklahoma is shown by the adoption of the following 
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resolution at the 1926 convention of the Legion at Ardmore on Sep- 
tember 7: 

“ Whereas the first problem and care of the American Legion is the 
care of our sick and disabled comrades; and 

“Whereas the United States Veterans’ Bureau at Oklahoma City, 
Hospital No. 90 at Muskogee, and the Sulphur Sanftorlum at Sulphur, 
are the mediaries through which our sick and disabled are cared for; 
and 

“Whereas the management of these institutions has shown such 
high-grade efficiency, sympathy, and kindly feeling toward the disabled 
veterans: Therefore be it 

“ Resowed, That the American Legion, in convention assembled, go 
on record as thanking Maj. Harry Gilstrap and his corps of workers of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau, Col. Hugh Scott and his corps of 
assistants of the Memorial Hospital, Doctor Wharton of the Sulphur 
Sanitorium and his efficient staff, for their untiring efforts, sympathy, 
and care given our sick and disabled comrades; be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Maj. Harry 
Gilstrap, Col. Hugh Scott, Doctor Wharton, and a copy to the post 
commander of the post at Muskogee, and a copy mailed to the press 
of each of the cities mentioned.” 

The 1927 department convention of the Legion was held at Guthrie 
on August 7, 8, and 9, and the attitude of the department toward the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau was expressed in the following extract 
from the annual report of the department commander: 

“ Inasmuch as two department conventions and several district con- 
ventions of the American Legion had expressed by appropriate resolu- 
tions their confidence in the management of the Oklahoma City office of 
the Veterans’ Bureau and their approval of the manner in which that 
office was serving the disabled veterans and their dependents, it was 
deemed best that local posts and individual claimants and their friends 
should handle their Veterans’ Bureau problems by direct contact with 
the regional office. Such a plan would eliminate a duplication of work 
and unnecessary delay and would relieve the department headquarters of 
a great deal of correspondence. Accordingly, the Legion posts were 
requested through the Oklahoma Legionnaire, last fall to take up 
matters relating to compensation, hospitalization, and other bureau 
matters direct with the Oklahoma City office, with the assurance, how- 
ever, that department hendquarters would stand ready to assist if 
prompt and satisfactory results were not obtained. In this way depart- 
ment headquarters has been relieved of much work, information on 
bureau cases has been furnished more promptly, and complaints have 
been negligible. There are doubtless still many veterans with valid 
claims for compensation or with real need of kospitalization or medical 
treatment who are hesitating to contact the bureau because of past un- 
satisfactory experience or unfavorable reports. To all such the Okla- 
homa Legion would say, Take a chance on the Veterans’ Bureau. You 
will receive prompt and courteous treatment and every benefit to which 
you are entitled under the law.’ It is my observation, beginning long 
prior to my term of office, and my deliberate judgment, that the local 
regional office here, under the direction of Comrade Harry B. Gilstrap, 
has an administration extraordinarily able, and is, I believe, the best- 
managed office of its kind in the country.” 

Several district conventions, as stated by the department commander 
in the foregoing quotations, have adopted similar commendatory resolu- 
tions. All of these expressions have been entirely voluntary and 
without suggestion or assistance from the regional manager or any 
other representative of the regional office. They represent the real 
attitude of the American Legion in Oklahoma as to the service being 
rendered by the Veterans’ Bureau in this State. Individual expressions 
from the several department commanders of the Legion will be referred 
to later. 

The most recent action of Legion representatives as showing the 
attitude of the Legion in Oklahoma toward the regional office was taken 
at a State conference of Legion officials at Oklahoma City on December 
5, 1927. This was a gathering to which every one of the two hundred 
and fifty-odd posts of the Legion in Oklahoma was asked to send its 
post commander, post adjutant, and post service officer. The con- 
ference was also attended by the department officers of the Legion and 
the auxiliary. Accordingly, it was a very representative gathering. 
National Commander Spafford, of the Legion, was present, and his 
making this official visit tended to bring out a large attendance. The 
following resolution was offered by Past Department Commander Roy 
Hoffman: 

“Whereas we note with satisfaction the apparently universal ap- 
proval of the work of the Oklahoma City regional office of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau on the part of the veterans and their dependents 
and friends, the Legion posts, the press, and the public generally; and 

“Whereas this approval has been brought about, not by any sacrifice 
of the regular prescribed procedure, but, rather, by courtesy in contact 
with claimants, promptness in the handling of inquiries, thoroughness 
in examinations, carefulness in ratings, and clearness in the application 
of regulations and rating schedules; and 

“Whereas the Veterans“ Bureau in Oklahoma, has come to be re- 
garded as the sympathetic friend and helper of the disabled veteran in- 
stead of an agency bent upon finding a way to deny him that which 
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Congress sought to give him, the policy of the regional office being a 
correct interpretation of the spirit and purpose of our laws; and 

“ Whereas we believe that the zeal of the regional manager in assist- 
ing veterans is due to a genuine sympathy, born of long experience in 
studying their needs, and not to any apparent purpose of seeking popu- 
larity for selfish ends; and p 

“Whereas the exceptional morale and teamwork among the person- 
nel of the regional office is an evidence of efficient administration and 
is an invaluable aid to the rendering of good service: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the representatives of the American Legion posts 
in Oklahoma express their confidence that the regional manager of the 
Oklahoma City office has never sought to exercise undue or improper 
influence upon the rating boards in an effort to secure ratings for 
claimants, and that he should not be restricted in any way with ref- 
erence to his privilege of presenting to such boards any facts or argu- 
ments when he is requested so to do by claimants and their friends; 
and be it further 

“ Resolved, That it is the belief of this conference that in every 
regional office there should be maintained a cooperation section in which 
the personnel may be independent of the adjudication activities of the 
office to the extent that such personnel may be in a position to act as 
attorneys for claimants in the preparation and presentation of claims 
and may be in a position to challenge the correctness of any action taken 
which may seem to do injustice to claimants; and be it further 

Resolved, That this conference recommends that the cooperation see- 
tion, formerly functioning directly under the regional manager for the 
purpose of assisting claimants, shall be taken from the adjudication 
division, so that the contact workers in this cooperation service will not 
be hampered or embarrassed in their efforts to assist claimants.” 

A motion to adopt the resolution was made by A. L. Allison, of Tulsa, 
member of the national executive committee of the Legion; seconded by 
Hugh Askew, of Enid, adjutant of Argonne Post; adopted by unanimous 
vote. 

This resolution, adopted nearly three weeks before the issuing of the 
director's regional manager letter of December 23, gives credit to the 
Oklahoma City regional office for doing exactly the type of work out- 
lined in the director's letter. 

The files of this office contain many letters from Members of the 
Oklahoma congressional delegation, from representatives of posts of 
the American Legion and other organizations, and from individual 
claimants, all expressing satisfaction with the service being rendered 
by the regional office. Most of these letters were written in connection 
with individual cases and are therefore in claims files and are not 
available for ready reference, not having been copied or indexed, but 
instead being filed as part of routine correspondence. There are, how- 
ever, a number of letters that are available without searching, and 
extracts from some of these are given herewith as showing the favorable 
reaction to the service being rendered by this office. 

Jim Hatcher, department commander of the Legion in 1924—25, in 
a letter to the regional manager, dated June 29, 1925, said: 

“T have been over the State in different sections, following claims 
and rating board around. I have heard nothing but words of praise 
and good words for you and your bureau. 

“The boys over on the eastern side sure do like your way of running 
the Veterans’ Bureau. When I hear these good things about you I 
like for you to now it.” 

Later in the year, as Commander Hatcher was retiring from office, 
he again wrote under date of September 30, 1925, as follows: 

“I thank you for your kind letter of September 26. Such kind 
words as these are the salary and reminiscences of department com- 
mander. I can truthfully say that you gave us fine cooperation, and 
without the cooperative spirit shown the American Legion it could 
never have done what it did. 

“You have been a fine legionnaire and have shown that your heart 
and soul were for the sick and disabled.” 

Bob Kerr, department commander in 1925-26, said in a letter dated 
February 3, 1926: 

“The Legion is with you, for you, and will always stand by you.” 

Roy Hoffman, department commander in 1926-27, in his annual report 
to the department convention at Guthrie August 9, 1927, paid a tribute 
to the regional office which has already been quoted. 

Hon. R. L. Owen, then United States Senator, under date of January 
17, 1925, said in a letter to the regional manager: 2 

“TI am pleased to know that the work of the Oklahoma City regional 
office is functioning so well.” 

Hon. ELMER THOMAS, formerly Congressman from the sixth district, 
now United States Senator, wrote under date of May 11, 1925: 

“I am delighted to know that my district has been cleaned up so 
well and that there are less than 100 ex-service men who have not 
been reached and entirely satisfied through the activities cf your 
bureau. 

“T assure you that I am well pleased with the service received and 
the consideration given the boys whom I have been privileged to present 
for your consideration.” 

Under date of July 1, 1926, Senator W. B. Pine wrote to the 
regional manager as follows: 
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“Your plan of going into the several counties and reaching those 
veterans and dependents who do not know their rights under the law 
is good work, and I believe that it should be continued. 

“My work on the Military Affairs Committee brings me in contact 
with Civil and Spanish-American War cases. We are far removed from 

“the close of these wars, and exact facts in connection with service 
records are hard to establish. It is plain to me that now is the time 
to clear up the records and establish the rights of World War veterans 
and their dependents,” 

Hon, E. B. Howarp, Representative from the first congressional dis- 
trict, wrote under date of January 17, 1925: 

“Tt is a great relief to me to know that your office is now in posi- 
tion to act on claims of Okldhoma men. I am also delighted to know 
that you are in charge of the office there, and feel sure that the boys 
will have no complaints to make of the treatment given them by your 
office,” 

Hon. W. W. Hastines, Representative from the second congressional 
district, wrote under date of April 17, 1925: 

“I am very much interested in the plans you outlined and believe 
that if such authority were granted that it would enable your bureau 
to give more correct rating for all claimants for compensation and 
would also result in a much better feeling on the part of ex-service men 
toward the Veterans’ Bureau and the Government.” 

Hon. C. D. Carter, then Representative from the third congressional 
district, wrote under date of May 1, 1925: 

“I wish to congratulate you upon this good work and assure you 
of my hearty cooperation in bringing these matters to a speedy con- 
clusion,” 

Hon. Tom D. Mekrowx, Representative from the fourth congres- 
sional district, wrote under date of October 24, 1927: 

“Permit me to express my sincere appreciation to you and your 
department for the splendid work you are doing for my boys in the 
fourth district. I wish to take this opportunity before going back to 
Washington to express my thanks for this splendid work, and any time 
you are in Washington this winter I will be glad to see you.” 

Hon. F. B. Swank, Representative from the fifth congressional dis- 
trict, wrote under date of January 19, 1925: 

“T am sure the establishment of this regional office, with you as the 
regional manager, will be a great assistance to our soldiers in Okla- 
homa.” 

Hon. J. V. McCLINTIC, Representative from the seventh congressional 
district, wrote under date of December 21, 1925: 

“T am yery appreciative of the pains you have always taken in look- 
ing after the cases coming from the seventh district, and I hope it 
will not be necessary to bother you in the very near future.” 

Hon. M. G. Ganser, Representative from the eighth congressional 
district, wrote under date of January 19, 1925: 

It should be a source of constant satisfaction to you to know in 
what high regard you are held by your country as well as by all these 
boys in whose behalf you are expending your efforts. We are under 
great obligations to these boys who gave so freely and so cheerfully 
when their country called, and it is an obligation toward the meeting 
of which the effective functioning of the Veterans’ Bureau is a big 
step. Oklahoma is to be congratulated upon having at her command 
the services of a man of your character and proven ability.” 

Under date of August 13, 1927, Congressman GARBER again wrote 
to the regional manager as follows: 

„Oklahoma veterans are very fortunate indeed in having at the 
head of their bureau a man who is so genuinely interested in their 
problems and who is capable of administering the law in a sympathetic, 
intelligent manner.” 

Mrs. M. L. Opperud, department president of the American Legion 
Auxiliary for 1927, wrote under date of April 29, 1927: 

“Certainly want to thank you for the address you gave at the 
recent conference in Oklahoma City in honor of Mrs. Adalin W. 
Macauley, our national president. 

“I feel sure that Mrs. Macauley was favorably impressed with the 
work of the Veterans’ Bureau in this department, 

“Please call on the American Legion Auxiliary if we can be of any 
assistance to you in your work” 

David J. Wenner, liaison officer of the D. A. V. W. W. at the Soldiers’ 
Tubercular Sanitorium at Sulphur, wrote, under date of December 
24, 1927: 

“It is with the greatest of pleasure that I have this opportunity to 
offer to you and to all of the employees of the bureau at your office a 
most sincere wish for a truly merry Christmas and a most happy 
New Year on behalf of the patients at this hospital. 

“Also I wish to express our appreciation of the spirit of coopera- 
tion and helpfulness that you and your office have shown to all of us 
throughout the past 12 months.” 

M. R. Harrison, chairman of the soldiers’ relief commission, wrote 
under date of February 14, 1928: 

“I, on behalf of the commission, want to express our sincere thanks 
and appreciation of the wonderful service rendered the Commission 
and the disabled soldiers of the Soldiers’ Tubercular Hospital at 
Sulphur in our littie upheaval just past, and I want you to know that 
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we deeply appreciate further the kind of a man you gave us in Doctor 
Rhodes, one of the finest men I believe I have ever met, and, as I 
told the doctor, a ‘real pinch hitter.’” 

This office has a collection of nearly 1,000 newspaper clippings, 
ranging from a single paragraph to a full-page illustrated story in the 
Sunday Oklahoman, all presenting in a commendatory way the work 
done by the Veterans’ Bureau in Oklahoma through the Oklahoma City 
regional office. 

The foregoing quotations are only samples of the complimentary 
utterances concerning our work in Oklahoma. There have been many 
other expressions equally favorable, but it is believed that the evidence 
that has been submitted herein will show that this office is rendering 
Service in strict accordance with the high standard outlined in the 
director's letter of December 23, 1927. 

Very truly yours, 
H. B. GILSTRAP, 
Regional Manager, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
ERADICATION OF EUROPEAN CORN BORER 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 12632) 
to provide for the eradication or control of the European corn 
borer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the bill 
H. R. 12632, which is on the Union Calendar. The House will 
automatically resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. KETCHAM, will take the chair. 

Acocrdingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 12632, with Mr. Krenn in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. PuRNE LL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for one hour. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be 
recognized in control of the time in opposition to this bill if no 
member of the committee opposes it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is any member of the committee opposed 
to the bill? If not, the gentleman from Washington will be 
recognized to control time in opposition to the bill. | 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
the purpose of this bill, which authorizes, if passed, an appro- 
priation of $7,000,000 to be expended by the Department of 
Agriculture under certain limitations set up in the bill, is to 
carry on for another year the campaign against the European 
corn borer. In order that the membership of the House may 
have some further information as to what was done with the 
$10,000,000 which was appropriated by Congress last year and 
used in connection with the corn-borer campaign, I have set out 
in the report which I have filed with this bill and incorporate’ 
here a brief summary of those expenditures: 
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Corn-borer clean-up appropriation, 1927-28—Exrpenditures to March 
1928 
Salaries in Washington. $37 660. 04 
Salaries in the fleld 22, 284. 25 
Wages (inspectors, laborers, etc 1, 198, 089. 49 
‘otal, personal services- -=-= 1, 598, 003. 78 
Supplies and materials (stationery, gasoline, oil 394, 140. 52 
Communication service (telephone and telegraph) 8, 562. 46 
Travel expenses (transportation and subsistence) 161, 344. 74 
Printing and photographing-------_-_.-________--____ „001. 75 
Transportation of things 17, 496. 71 
Statage' of. motor vehicies—— d 217. 18 


Advertising and publication of notices 
Heat, light, power, water, and electricity 
Bente: hutidinwn i RDG ete 26s Sel eae 26, 337. 

Repairs and alterations to buildings and machinery 123, 415. 85 
Miscellaneous expenses. 243. 24 
Reimbursement to farmers 4, 251, 656. 06 


Equipment (machinery, furnit 2, 304, 940. 92 

8, 990, 461. 82 

Uiiexpemied (alance—— eee 1, 009, 538, 18 

Total of appropriation... --..< ns ne — 10, 000, 000. 00 

inst the unexpended balance o — 1,009, 538. 18 

There are liabilities amounting too 156. 194. 78 
8 balance (including $153, 250 held in 

Secretary's office unallotted 853, 343. 40 


The bill as I introduced it this year authorized an appro- 
priation of $10,000,000, a like sum to that carried last year, but 
in view of the fact that we still have intact and in good condi- 
tion in the neighborhood of $2,000,000 worth of machinery 
which was purchased last year, and in view of the further fact 
that there is in round numbers a million dollars left of that 
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fund, the committee in its wisdom reduced the amount to 
$7,000,000 authorized in the bill. 

Two important provisos are added to this bill which were 
not carried in the bill of last year. One of those provisos reads 
as follows: 

Provided, That no part of the appropriation herein authorized shall 
be expended for the purchase of new machinery unless the Secretary of 
Agriculture deems such expenditure necessary by reason of an emer- 
gency, and in such case an amount not to exceed 1 per cent may be so 
expended. 


The purpose of that, of course, is to meet the fear which arose 
in the minds of many Members of Congress and throughout the 
country that there would be additional and unwarranted ex- 
penditures for machinery. The second proviso, which is of 
importance and new in this particular bill, is as follows: 

Provided further, That an amount not to exceed 9 per cent of the 
appropriation herein authorized may be expended for the employment of 
persons and means in the District of Columbia and elsewhere and all 
other necessary expenses other than necessary expenses for farm clean-up 
incidental to such eradication or control. 


In other words, not more than 1 per cent is to be expended in 
any event for farm machinery, and not more than 9 per cent 
is to be expended for what may be termed overhead expenses, 
leaving a balance of 90 per cent which is to be used for reim- 
bursement to farmers who do work in connection with this 
clean-up campaign, which is not incident to regular farm 
practices. 5 

Now, let me say, gentlemen, in the beginning, that the vital 
question at issue in this whole matter before the committee and 
before the House is the expenditure of the 90 per ceat of this 
appropriation, which, as I say, goes to the individual farmers 
in and along the periphery of this infested area for such work 
as they may do which is regarded as extra in addition to their 

lar farm practices and not usually done by thrifty farmers 
in connection with their farming operations. It is the position 
taken by our committee; also by the farm organizations of the 
country, and the interests in the Middle West, particularly in 
the Corn Belt, which is threatened by the corn borer, that if 
these farmers on the edge of the infested area are called upon 
to conduct unusual and unnecessary clean-up campaigns in con- 
nection with the holding back of this pest, which not only 
threatens the Corn Belt but the livestock industry and agri- 
culture itself, they shall be reimbursed out of the Federal 
Treasury for that work which is extra and which they would 
not otherwise do. In other words, we feel that they should be 
reimbursed for doing that which is not done down in the sec- 
tions not affected by the corn borer, if by so doing they hold 
the borer in check. In ether words, we regard this as a national 
rather than a local problem. Recognizing the menace of the 
corn borer and the threat which it holds not only over the 
Corn Belt but the livestock industry and agriculture itself, we 
feel that out of the Treasury should come this extra pay for this 
extra labor which they otherwise would not be called upon to 
do and would not do. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What is the technical work against the 
corn borer? It is quite a lot of money you are asking for. 

Mr. PURNELL. It seems quite a lot of money. Last year 
there was expended over $4,000,000 in reimbursement to the 
farmers in this infested area, who, under the direction of the 
Department of Agriculture and in cooperation with the States, 
cleaned up their barnyards, their fields, and their fence rows, 
so that all possible places of hibernation might be destroyed. 
In many instances with their wives and children they picked 
up these cornstalks in baskets by hand and burned them, so 
that no hiding place for the corn borer should be left on the 
farms in the areas which were to be cleaned up. It was the 
only way by which the spread could be retarded. Does that 
answer the gentleman's question? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I know very little about it. Of course, 
I would like to know more about it. The only way this pest 
is conveyed is by these old cornstalks? Is that correct? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. I think the only possible opposition 
to this bill may be in sections where they use products of the 
corn. It does not come from the farmers themselves. The 
corn borer came over to this country in 1916 or perhaps a little 
earlier. It came over in a shipment of broom corn, presumably 
from Austria. From that shipment of broom corn containing 
a small quantity of corn borers we have seen grow and de- 
velop hundreds of millions of corn borers. They spread west- 
ward and destroyed almost in toto the corn crop in Canada 
north of Lake Erie. Those corn borers found their way, when 
in the moth stage, across Lake Erie, and infested the border 
line south of Lake Erie in the United States. Marked moths 
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have been known to fly as far as 25 miles. It is assumed 
that they fly farther than that. 

The moth lays her eggs under the leaf of the growing corn, 
and within a few days, perhaps five or six, they hatch into 
active and hungry corn borers. The female moth deposits 40 
or 50 eggs at a time. The borer first feeds on the leaf of the 
corn and as soon as it is strong enough goes into the stalk. 
When they have reached the corn-borer stage they live in that 
form throughout the winter. I have been told on good author- 
ity that they can survive in a cake of ice. They can survive in 
the water. I think they have been soaked for perhaps more 
than 80 hours in a saturated salt solution and still came out 
alive. They live in these cornstalks throughout the winter. In 
the spring time they emerge in the form of a moth and lay 
their eggs and raise a new crop. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. ALMON. Do they live in the stalk, and do they cause 
the stalk to die by boring into the stalk? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. Of course, it requires more than one 
or two borers to produce commercial damage, The question is, 
What is commercial damage? It is a mooted question. The 
State entomologist from my own State, Mr. Frank N. Wallace, 
for whose opinion I have the very highest regard, made the 
statement before our committee that 1 per cent infestation pro- 
duces commercial damage. Ten or twelve corn borers in a stalk 
will not only produce commercial damage but will destroy it. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. In what stage do they attack the stalk—before 
the ear is set or afterwards? 

Mr. PURNELL. Before the ear is set. 

Now, as I said a moment ago, we have $2,000,000 of machinery, 
in round figures, and we have approximately a million dollars 
left of the $10,000,000 appropriated last year, and the committee 
felt that for the purpose of carrying on this clean-up campaign 
for another year $7,000,000 would be sufficient. 

Let me say here, lest I forget it, that this is not to be a 
continuing policy. This policy of paying farmers for the extra 
labor done on their farms is, in a sense, a new one, but until 
the farmers in the infested area and on the border of infesta- 
tion can be taught how to combat the corn borer, how to adapt 
themselyes to new methods of farming, new methods of diversi- 
fication and new methods of clean-up, we in the Agricultural 
Committee of the House felt that we ought to assist them at 
least one more year in bringing about this change. ; 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. In this clean-up you speak of, what becomes 
of the rubbish? Is it burned or how is it destroyed? 

Mr. PURNELL. Most of it is burned. Some new machinery 
has been inyented which cuts the stalks down very close to the 
ground, but most of it is burned and, of course, a great deal of 
the stalks are plowed under. 

Mr. MILLER. Just another question. A great deal of corn 
in the Central West, used in connection with cattle raising, is 
what they call shock corn, which is cut up and fed to livestock. 
Is all of that rubbish cleaned up and are all of the stalks in 
the fields where that corn is cut eradicated? 

Mr. PURNELL. If they are within this particular area that 
the Department of Agriculture and the State decides to clean 
up, it is all taken out and burned, plowed under, or otherwise 
destroyed. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. In the section the gentleman speaks 
of is it not found necessary to clean up more than the corn 
itself? Is it not necessary to destroy the stalk, because these 
insects, or whatever they are, live in any kind of grain or vege- 
tation that has a hollow stalk, so that they have to be cleaned 
up in other places than in the corn itself—is not that true? 

Mr. PURNELL. It might be interesting to the Members of 
the House to know that the corn borer will actually attack in 
the neighborhood of 200 kinds of vegetation, but by a strange 
coincidence in its make-up it seems to know how to select corn 
and confines its operations almost exclusively to corn until the 
corn is gone. Therein lies the threat to other sections of the 
country. In addition to our great Corn Belt which we are try- 
ing to protect, we are constantly under the threat that when 
this corn borer passes on further, on to the Mississippi, the 
Ohio, and the Wabash Rivers, it may be carried down even to 
the sections of the South where cotton is raised. Of course, one 
stalk of cotton can not hope to carry very long as many corn 
borers as are frequently found on a stalk of corn. I might say 
that stalks of corn in the infested area have been found to 
contain as many as 200 corn borers, 
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Mr. FLETCHER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PURNELL. Les. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the gentleman explain why so many 
farmers are opposed to this appropriation? 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman from Ohio asks me why so 
many farmers are opposed to this appropriation, and I will say 
this: My conyiction is that there are not many farmers opposed 
to it. A few farmers, however, who live in the thinly infested 
areas along the fringe, who have been called upon to do work 
that they regard as unnecessary, are objecting. I can see how 
a man who lives on a thinly infested fringe of this area might 
not be able to understand and see the wisdom of picking up 
cornstalks and subjecting himself to certain regulations which 
are imposed upon him by the Federal and State Governments, 
But certainly in my section of the country, in Indiana, in Ili- 
nois, in Iowa, and in that section where they have no corn 
borers, the farmers are not opposed to this. They will be very 
happy, indeed, to have the good folks up in Ohio, in the north- 
east corner of Indiana, and up in Michigan retard this pest, so 
that it can not come upon us. x 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask what justification the farmers 
have for saying that by proper farming they can eradicate the 
corn borer without this assistance from the State and Federal 
Governments? 

Mr. PURNELL. Well, I will say that some very good farm- 
ers came before our committee from the gentleman’s own State 
and stated that by new and improved and clean methods of 
farming they could take care of this clean-up campaign them- 
selves; but herein lies the danger of that: A half dozen good 
farmers on the edge of the infested area may carry on a proper 
clean-up campaign, but their efforts will be wasted if 25 other 
farmers in the same county who do not believe in it or who 
are poor farmers will not make a like clean up. Certainly it 
would not be fair for a few farmers in this infested fringe to 
properly clean up their farms and have their neighbors on 
adjoining farms do nothing. That would not result in retard- 
ing the spread of the corn borer at all but leave the whole 
program in a state of chaos. 

Mr. THURSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. THURSTON. The map displayed by the Member indi- 
cates that there is a large area which is affected in Canada, 
Will the gentleman explain the extent of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment’s cooperation in this movement? 

Mr. PURNELL. The whole trouble lies in the fact that the 
Canadian Government did not take hold of this thing in time. 
When the corn borer first appeared in Canada, for some un- 
known reason which I am not able to explain, funds were not 
available from the Canadian Government for a campaign 
against the corn borer. The result was that it got away from 
them and their entire corn crop in the area which lies north 
of Lake Erie was entirely wiped out, and with it went the 
hog industry. The hog business has absolutely been ruined 
in that area as well as the corn industry. 

Mr. CARSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. CARSS. Has the Department of Agriculture worked out 
a successful method of combating this pest? 

Mr. PURNELL. The Department of Agriculture did two 
things. First, it carried on this clean-up campaign on the 
edge of the infested areas. 

Mr. CARSS. I merely wanted to know if this money is 
required to carry on further experiments; in other words, are 
not the efforts which they have made up to date in an experi- 
mental state? 

Mr. PURNELL. Of course, the whole thing is more or less 
in an experimental state. Secondly, they are breeding in a 
number of laboratories pests which they have imported from 
Europe and which seek out the corn borer and destroy it. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. TUCKER. Does this bill provide that officers of the 
Government can go on a man’s farm, if they find this pest there, 
and require him under this law to clean up? 

Mr. PURNELL. The officer gives him an opportunity to do 
it, and if it is not done by a certain time the Department of 
Agriculture will do the cleaning itself and charge it up to hin. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. If the gentleman will permit, that is done, 
of course, under State authority. 

Mr. PURNELL. That is true. That is all done under the 
State law, but nevertheless it is done. You understand the 


Federal Government and the State work in cooperation. A 
maximum of $2 per acre was paid by the Government when the 
individual farmer cleaned his own land: If he did not clean it, 
the Government had to go in and do it under State regulations 
and charge it up to the land. It could not be done otherwise. 
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Mr. MEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. One reason I believe this legislation ought to be 
passed at this time is that the Federal department, I believe the 
gentleman will agree, is working in harmony with State depart- 
ments and they have the sympathetic support of the Canadian 
Government. They are all working together with the local 
authorities taking the upper hand in the matter and working in 
conjunction with the Federal Government. 

Mr. PURNELL. That is true. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I understand the Department of Agricul- 
ture is against this appropriation. Will the gentleman tell us 
how he arrived at a conclusion different from that of the de- 
partment? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes; I will say the Department of Agricu!- 
ture is not opposed to this appropriation; in fact, the report 
which is filed with the bill itself is the report which was pre- 
pared by the Department of Agriculture. I did not change a 
line in it. I will explain to the gentleman why there is an 
apparent—— 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Was not that their attitude at the time 
the appropriation bill was brought in by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations? There was upward of $1,000,000 appropriated for 
work similar to this or, rather, for work which the Department 
of Agriculture had outlined for itself, and it did not ask for any 
more money. 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman is quite right about that. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I am not speaking in opposition to the 
proposition, because I propose to vote for it, but I would like to 
have the reason for the difference between the gentleman and 
the department. 

Mr. PURNELL. I will be very pleased to tell the gentleman. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. And the course of reasoning by which 
the gentleman reached his conclusion. 

Mr. PURNELL. The course of reasoning by which I reached 
my conclusion is that the Department of Agriculture takes the 
position that this question of paying money to farmers for extra 
work done in this clean-up campaign is one of policy which 
should be settled by the Congress itself. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Rather than by the State? 

Mr. PURNELL. Rather than by the department. In other 
words, if the Congress feels that we ought to continue for 
another year this matter of paying individual farmers wages 
not to exceed $2 per acre, as was done last year for extra 
work which they do, that is not incident to their regular farm 
practice, the result of which is to keep the corn borer out of 
the Corn Belt and protect those of us in other States and areas 
who have not got it, and thereby protect the whole Nation, it is 
a question of policy for the Congress to determine rather than 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. I am anxious to know whether the investiga- 
tion and experiments along this line have brought out whether 
or not the corn borer would be stopped by the difference in 
climate which exists in the Southern States, and whether it 
could grow and survive our long summers there. The gentle- 
man brought out very well that it would withstand cold even 
to the freezing point, 

Mr. PURNELL, My judgment is that it will withstand heat 
just as well as it will cold, although I am not prepared to say, 
and I do not know that experiments have been carried on to 
that extent. But I do know that this pest will attack more 
than 200 kinds of vegetation, and that if it once destroys our 
corn crop and floats down the river, in cornstalks or otherwise, 
we will have a resulting damage in other areas. 

Mr. GREEN. Would a field of corn that was infested in a 
bad way with this borer be completely ruined, or what would 
be the percentage of decrease in the yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. The yield will decrease in proportion to the 
increase of the corn borer. It is my understanding that there 
were a number of fields in the infested area last year that had 
four or five corn borers to the stalk which had not yet produced 
commercial damage, but when you proceed above that you 
reach the stage that was reached in Canada, where they had 
sometimes as many as 200 in u stalk, until at last the entire 
area was decimated, 

Mr. GREEN. In that case there would be an 80 or 90 per 
cent decrease in production. 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes; I would say from 80 to 90 per cent. 

Mr. CARSS. Has the gentleman any figures to show the 
amount the yield has been lessened by this pest? 

Mr. PURNELL. I would say there has been no appreciable 
commercial damage done in the United States as yet. If a few 
years ago when this corn borer first came over here—— 
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Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I was just going to ask if there 
had been any damage done here. 

Mr. PURNELL. I would say no appreciable damage has been 
done yet. $ 

Mr. CARSS. That is one reason I am for the bill. We want 
to stop this pest before it does commercial damage. 

Mr. PURNELL. And I will say that a few years ago if one- 
half of 810,000,000 had been appropriated and as wisely used 
as the last $10,000,000 was used we would not have this threat 
to-day. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa and Mr. CHALMERS rose. 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield first to the gentleman from Iowa, 
who, I believe, was on his feet first. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. I simply wanted to answer the inquiry 
of the gentleman from Florida by stating that in Europe this 
pest has been found in the warm countries, It grows in the 
far South, and I think heat would not interfere with its propa- 
gation. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I want to remind the gentleman that this 
dangerous pest likes sweet corn particularly and I know per- 
sonally that there has been commercial loss in raising sweet 
corn. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield. 

Mr. HUDSON. While the gentleman from Indiana stated 
that there had been no appreciable loss as a commercial pros- 
pect, he meant the entire Nation? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. I am not attempting to speak of sep- 
arate communities. I was speaking about the appreciable dam- 
age to the corn crop of the country as a whole. I say there has 
been no appreciable damage to the corn crop of the Nation. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Except the sweet corn? 

Mr. ALMON. The gentleman says it came into the United 
States from Canada, What did they do about it in Canada? 

Mr. PURNELL. I made that statement at the beginning of 
my remarks. Perhaps the gentleman was not here. They did 
nothing, for the reason no money was available and no pro- 
gram worked out, and it got away from them. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. I will. 

Mr. ARENTZ. You have colored zones on the map next 
to Lake Erie. You have a mottled color, then orange, red, 
blue, and green. If what the gentleman says is true, that 
there has been no commercial damage, I do not understand 
why it has not, in view of the fact that the corn borer is 
already in the red area, and that that has been infested for 
seyeral years. Has not the corn borer destroyed the growth 
of corn in that red area? 

Mr. PURNELL. It would not destroy it even if it were in 
the red area since 1925. : 

Mr. ARENTZ. The gentleman said there had been no com- 
mercial damage. 

Mr. PURNELL. Not to the whole corn crop of the Nation. 
I was not alluding to any community or State, but as a national 
proposition. 

Mr. MEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. As one who lives in an infested area, I want 
to say that the damage there is great. The corn is of no 
value for sale in hotels or residences, because as soon as they 
learn that it is infested with the corn borer they do not want 
it. The housewives do not want it. 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman speaks of sweet corn? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. The other corn is a loss for the farmer; 
if he is patriotic he destroys it, so it is a total loss to him. 
Coming from an infested area, I want to say that the borer 
occasions a great loss, and if this legislation is not passed it 
will be a great loss to the Nation. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. The gentleman has brought out the facts in 
the case in a very interesting way. Now, as a member of the 
Agricultural Committee, I hope that his committee in the 
course of time, when we present a little matter for relief of the 
pecan industry, will carefully consider it. 

Mr. PURNELL. I think the gentleman will agree that the 
Agricultural Committee of the House is not sectional when it 
comes to considering and reporting bills. We have tried to 
regard agriculture and every phase of it as a matter of national 
concern and not as a local or sectional problem. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The statement has been 
made that this borer affects the ear of the corn. That is a 
mistake. That is a different worm. I want to call the atten- 
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tion of the gentleman from New York to the fact that this 
worm does not affect the ear but affects the stalk. 

Mr. PURNELL. I am not so sure about that. I want to say 
to the gentleman from Washington, it enters the stalk of corn 
first, but I would not say that it does not affect the ear. I 
confess I have not gone into that subject very fully. 

Mr. HUDSON. If we had samples here on the desk you 
would readily see that the corn borer deprives the ear of nutri- 
ment, and the ear does suffer because the stalk is destroyed. 
sone PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my 

e 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
myself 15 minutes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, let me make 
this statement to begin with. I recognize that corn is the 
great agricultural crop of the United States, and if this were a 
question of appropriating $50,000,000 to save the corn growers 
on United States from a real menace I should be for the 

I want to discuss the European corn borer on the authority 
of Doctor Marlatt, head of the Bureau of Entomology in the 
Department of Agricuiture. He says that the European corn 
borer is doing little damage in Europe and only in certain cir- 
cumscribed parts of that continent. It came to this country 
in broom corn 19 years ago. There were four points of infesta- 
tion—one near Boston, two in New York, and one over in 
Canada. So it had 19 years the start of the scientists. 

We began one year ago to try to control it, so that for 18 
years it had its way. Over in Canada they grow corn year 
after year without any clean-up system, so that it became a 
real menace there; and so it will become any place where 
they grow corn year after year and do not cut the corn for the 
silo, burn the stalks, or plow them under. When they do that, 
the testimony before the subcommittee on agricultural appro- 
priations is to the effect that it does not do any commercial 
damage. It has done some commercial damage up in Canada, 
because they do not farm there as we do down in the States. 
It was also revealed in the testimony that this corn borer be- 
longs in ground with a high water table. That is, wet ground, 
so in the low, rather swampy ground in the neighborhood of 
Boston it did considerable damage. It has never done any 
damage in the State of New York to amount to anything, ac- 
cording to the department of agriculture of that State. 

When this corn-borer problem came to my knowledge last 
year I was frightened. I thought that the greatest farm indus- 
try of the United States, the corn-growing industry, wus 
menaced. I readily voted for the $10,000,000 appropriation and 
I would vote for $50,000,000 to-day if it were a necessity, if it 
were important, but I want you to know what the men who have 
been administering the law down in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the men who will administer it if we authorize 
this appropriation and it is finally made, have to say. The tes- 
timony is rather voluminous. I have been able only to pick out 
a few statements in this limited time, and I shall quote some 
expressions which I think will give you a good general idea 
of their attitude. I might say that the attitude of the scientists 
in the department, either in the record or out of the record, I 
am not sure which, but as expressed in our committee room was 
to the effect that they did not expect any sum of this kind for 
continued clean-up work over the United States, but that they 
were well pleased with the work that they had done last year, 
as a demonstration to the farmer as to how the work should be 
done, and in the agricultural appropriation bill we are carrying 
something over $1,000,000 for continuing the investigational and 
quarantine and scout work, and so forth. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. PURNELL. We are not carrying anything, however, in 
that bill for reimbursement to the farmer. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. No. 

Mr. PURNELL. That is the purpose of this bill. 

The research work in the Department of Agriculture should 
be regularly done and carried on. This is a question of 
whether or not we will reimburse the farmer, as was done last 
year, for labor performed. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If there was a menace to 
the industry, we would be justified in going to almost any 
length in my opinion, but I expect to prove to you by the scien- 
tific men in that department that you do not have such a 
menace, and it is for each and every Member of Congress to 
decide whether or not we should make this authorization. 

I am appearing here in opposition, because so much of this 
came out in the hearings before the subcommittee of which I 
am a member, and not because I am hostile or anything of the 
kind. I think you gentlemen are entitled to the information 


which I hope to give to you. 
Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does the gentleman infer that the depart- 
ment does not consider this a menace to the corn growing of 
the Nation? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
do in Canada it would be. 

Mr. HUDSON. What does the department mean when it uses 
the following language: 


This is an effort to retard the spread of an insect pest that is gen- 
erally believed to constitute a menace to the corn crop of the country. 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is generally so considered, 
but that belief is not justified by the facts. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. THURSTON. The gentleman stated that if we were to 
pursue the same policy in the Corn Belt that has been pursued 
in Canada a great loss would occur, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. THURSTON. And the gentleman also stated that they 
do clean up in the Mississippi Valley and burn their cornstalks? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; that is quite common 
in Indiana, the State where I was born and used to farm, and 
in Illinois. where I lived for many years. 

Mr. THURSTON, I say it would be a rare instance to travel 
around over the State of Iowa and find that a corn shock or 
cornstalks had been burned. We plow under those cornstalks 
as a fertilizer, or if we do not do that we put them in the silo 
for silage. We utilize the cornstalks, and in no instancé do we 
burn them. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am very glad that the gen- 
tleman breught that to my attention. There are two ways of 
getting rid of the corn borer. One is to in some way destroy 
the cornstalks, either use them for silage or burn them in order 
to simply get rid of them. That is a yery common practice in 
Illinois. The other way is to plow them under. Those are the 
ways to get rid of the corn borer. 

Mr. CARSS. Does that kill the corn borer? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. He dies in the course of time 
if plowed under, 
Mr. CARSS. 

again? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
under for several months. 

Mr. HUDSON. You have to plow him under pretty deep. 
Light plowing would not do it. 8 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It does not make any dif- 
ference. so long as the stalks are covered, according to the 
testimony that has been given. 

Mr. CARSS. What do the department experts say in regard 
to killing the borer? Do they claim that plowing under will 
destroy it? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; by plowing and by 
burning; either method. 

Mr. CARSS. If they are plowed under, are they destroyed? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. When you plow them 
under they are destroyed. 

Mr. THURSTON. I understand that when they plow them 
under only part of them are destroyed. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Money is already provided 
in the appropriation bill for the prevention of the spread of 
the Eurepean corn borer, the enforcement of the quarantine, 
and the clean-up of heavily infested areas in order to prevent 
the further long-distance spread of this insect ; $1,257,580 that is 
recommended for all research and regulatory work together, 
there being an item of $150,000 for miscellaneous work. Again, 
Doctor Marlatt says: 

The department does not believe that, merely as a demonstration 
of the value of clean-up, such expenditures are warranted. 


This refers to such a sum as we are now considering. 
In this clean-up campaign last year these are some of the 
expenditures that were made: 


If we were to farm as they 


Would he survive the winter and come up 


You would have to keep him 


r e a a 81.318. 029. 05 
Ne ena 340. Taa 98 
( Leer eae 194. 85 
eee ad 105, 063. 02 
Repairs and alterations of buildings 50, 474. 96 
Reimbursement to farmers 4, 213, 990. 46 
848 trucks 749, 101. 17 
75 coupes and 9 sedan 52, 050. 00 
Oil-burning apparatus — 481. 552. 00 
F Ce a Free Men rans ay Re OR Ey UP ee AER Ts See 740, 041. 76 
Miscellaneous field equipment are these; 
Corn pinderk~ low Catting._ 5. — —½ññ $r 


eet__ 
feet- 138 900 
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Total, $302,103.36. 
Total for major items, $2,324,848.29. 


Mr. CARSS. I see the largest item mentioned in this report 
is $4,261,000 for reimbursement to the farmer. That is the 
largest single item of expenditure? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
bursement. 

Mr. CARSS. That is to induce the farmers to cooperate in 
stamping out this pest. You have already got the equipment, 
but it will be necessary to reimburse the farmers in cooperating 
with the Government and stamping out this pest. I think that 
shows the necessity of this appropriation. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Some of the infested terri- 
tory has been infested for 19 years. Quoting again from 
Doctor Marlatt, I read: 

We have, therefore, as to the centers of these infestations, a period of 
19 years of opportunity for the corn borer. Taking up the various 
points of infestation in the United States, the records indicate that 
actual damage has resulted in only a very trifling percentage of the 
areas now covered, and such damage has apparently been limited to 
peculiar soil conditions described, perhaps somewhat generally and per- 
haps not altogether adequately, as concerned with a high-water table. 
In the New England area, for example, noticeable or appreciable crop 
damage has been limited to a very small portion of the area infested. 

Again, he says: 

In other words, for the most part to low areas, much of it marshy and 
with high-water table within a short radius of the city of Boston. The 
general spread throughout a great portion of New England involving 
portions of Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island has 
been characterized by no important or appreciable damage. In the 
eastern New York area spreading out from Schenectady there has been 
no real damage of any type, as I was recently advised by the director of 
agriculture of that State, and over a good deal of this area the corn 
borer has been present for a good many years and in the center of the 
area for 19 years. As to the western area, including western New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, the appreciable damage 
is limited to a very narrow strip along Lake Erie and Lake Michigan, 
all within 5 miles of the lake. This is the hopeful phase of the situa- 
tion. In presenting this situation as to areas which have been infested 
for some time without loss to the farmer, I do not mean to give the 
impression that if the borer continues there will be no damage. 

It is possible that in southern Indiana and Illinois we may have heavy 
damage. The department does not believe that this insect presents a 
negligible problem. We believe that it is a very important pest, so 
important that we have asked twice as much money for combating it 
as we have asked in the case of any other insect, and we think that the 
sum we ask is reasonable and legitimate under the present circum- 
stances, 


And that amount, $1,250,000, is all included in the appro- 
priation bill. He says that is what they think is necessary. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. You answered the question asked of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Punx ETL] as to the area of infesta- 
tion, It is possible, covering the blue and red areas on the map, 
that thousands of square miles will be covered. Has the borer 
been doing particular damage in that area of a thousand square 
miles? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. No; it has not. I have been 
giving you the testimony of the man in whose bureau this is 
administered. The only place where the damage has been of 
any great consequence is down around the lake here [indicat- 
ing] and a little here [indicating]. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will not the gentleman concede that that 
might be true at this time, but he says it is such a pest to these 
other areas that he has asked more than he ever asked before. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; and that has been ap- 
propriated. That has no reference to this bill. This bill was 
introduced on April 2 and reported out on April 6. I tried to 
get hold of a copy of the hearings, but I find that for some 
reason or other the committee hearings are not available. They 
are not in print. But I understand neither the Department of 
Agriculture nor the Budget recommends this bill. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. How far south has the borer 
proceeded? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If this map is correct— 
and 1 think it was made by the department 


Yes. That is for reim- 
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Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. How far down does that go? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It extended a little more 
than halfway from north to south through Ohio. 
iat HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. In regard to the menace and this appropria- 
tion, which he says the department thinks is necessary to curb 
the menace, that makes provision for the farmers’ help in the 
eradication. This is for the farmers’ help? That was for the 
department? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Again we asked: 


You have had the corn borer for 18 years? 
Doctor Woops. Yes, sir. 


Now, please listen to this, if you will: 
How much damage was done by the corn borer last year? 


This is Doctor Woods, the head scientist of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Practically none in the United States. 


Now, gentlemen, I do not want you to get the wrong view- 
point. If this is something that is necessary, I want it just as 
much as my friend PURNELI, but the testimony which came 
before my committee does not indicate that this appropriation 
is justifiable, in my opinion, and I am presenting the facts in 
order that you may judge for yourselves. 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. PURNELL. There never came before your committee 
that great body of high-class representative farmers from Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan who appeared before the Agricultural 
Committee in support of the bill. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. There was a large delega- 
tion that came from those three States. 

Mr. PURNELL. I will state that probably the gentleman's 

' judgment has been warped by reason of the fact that a delega- 
tion came from the State of Ohio opposing this legislation. 

Mr, SUMMERS of Washington. They were very much op- 
posing it, and they were all corn growers. 

Mr. PURNELL. And we had them before our committee. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. But at that time I was op- 
posed to the attitude of the visiting committee, and I only took 
a different attitude after I had heard all that the scientific men 
had to say. Will the gentleman at this point tell us why we 
could not have the committee hearings, so that we might have 
the advantage of the information given to the gentleman’s com- 
mittee? I am intensely interested in this matter. 

Mr. PURNELL. I am sorry they are not available, because 
I am satisfied they would give the gentleman a lot of informa- 
tion that he seems to be lacking relative to this appropriation. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. At least, the corn borer does 
not get up into the ear of the corn. 5 

Mr. PURNELL. I am not so sure about that. 

Mr. ADKINS. If the gentleman will come to my office I 
will show him one. 

Mr. PURNELL. I will say to the gentleman that the reason 
the hearings are not available is that they have not been cor- 
rected and are not printed. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I know they are not printed, 
though almost two weeks have elapsed. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. I would like to ask the gentleman what the 
complaint of the farmers from northwestern Ohio was before 
his committee or the Agricultural Commiitee with reference to 
the corn-borer campaign in Ohio? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I do not know what part of 
the State of Ohio it came from, but there was a large com- 
mittee of farmers, of corn growers from the State of Ohio that 
came before the Agricultural Appropriations Committee. After 
learning their grievance we referred them on over to the Agri- 
cultural Committee. But they objected to the way the law was 
administered, that they could solve the problem themselves, 
that it was not a menace, that it was not damaging, and that 
the clean-up had been handled in a very high-handed and dis- 
agreeable fashion. That was their complaint. 

Mr. MURPHY. Then, the objection that came from north- 
western Ohio was largely one of administration? Is that the 
gentleman’s judgment? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Well, they objected, and 
the committee from Michigan, too, to the method of adminis- 
tration, and they also insisted and the department itself says 
it is a problem that the farmer himself must finally take 
care of. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has again expired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self five additional minutes. 

Mr, ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. i 

Mr. ASWELL. Does the gentleman know that the commit- 
tee from Putnam County, Ohio, which came from his com- 
mittee to the Committee on Agriculture, announced with a 
great deal of pride that that committee was a political commit- 
tee pure and simple, and nothing else? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That they themselyes were 
a political committee? 

Mr. ASWELL. They announced that they were a political 
committee pure and simple, and nothing else. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I did not know that. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman say what he means by 
a political committee? 

Mr. ASWELL. You will have to ask the chairman about that. 
I mean the chairman of that committee from Putnam County. 

Mr. MURPHY. He said it was a political committee? 

Mr. ASWELL. That it was a political organization; that 
he was the head of it, and that it had controlled a million yotes 
in the last election. 

Mr. MURPHY. Was he against the corn borer? 

Mr. ASWELL. Well, he attempted to make capital out of 
this fight, saying that he wanted economy in the country, and 
that he had controlled a million yotes in the last election. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does that apply to the 
Representative from Michigan who was with that committee? 

Mr. ASWELL. He might have been along. If he was with 
the Putnam County man, he was there I am sure. Now, does 
the gentleman from Washington grow corn in his country? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. We do not grow much corn 
out in the State of Washington, but I am interested in Illi- 
nois, in Indiana, and in the corn sections because my beloveds 
live there. 

Mr. ASWELL. Then it seems to me the gentleman should 
be interested in checking the corn borer. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is stated in our hearings 
at more than one place that nobody in the United States who 
is familiar with the subject believes it can be checked; that it 
is going to spread over the country, but by clean farming it 
can be prevented from doing damage. 

Mr. ASWELL. That is not at all in harmony with the evi- 
dence before our committee. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is why I so much re- 
gret we have not those hearings. 

Mr. ASWELL. I am sorry for the gentleman’s sake the 
hearings have not been printed. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am presenting just what 
was presented by the department before my committee. 

Mr. ADKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. ADKINS. Does not the gentleman know that down in 
our country where the gentleman used to live 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; we were neighbors. 

Mr. ADKINS (continuing). Our people do not expect to par- 
ticipate in this appropriation. We have $200,000 available with 
the machinery all ready set up, so that when the corn borer 
comes over there we will be able to handle it. There was one 
little place in Kankakee County where they did handle it, and 
the reason there was no particular commercial damage done was 
because of the curtailing of this evil. We are perfectly willing, 
and our people are anxious, to have the Federal Government 
meet the situation in Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, so that they 
can with a reasonable amount of good cultivation, keep the corn 
borer down below commercial damage. We appreciate the fact 
that where it has a big hold it is beyond what ought to be ex- 
pected of the individual farmer to ask him to go out and put 
this additional work upon himself in order to keep down the 
pest. We are willing to pay for that extra work and that is all 
this appropriation is for. I know the trouble the department 
has in enforcing anything of this sort. We had the same difti- 
culty in respect of the foot-and-mouth disease. The men do not 
like the idea of their coming in and handling the work and I 
can see how the department would be very glad to keep out of 
that feature of it; but if they will keep it down or get it in such 
condition that the farmers can control it under State control so 
that it will be handled without a big burden on the farmers, we 
are willing to take care of our situation unless they let it spread 
so that they come over in such great swarms it gets beyond our 
control, and if this does happen, $7,000,000 will lock like a bagi- 
telle in comparison with the damage that I know personally it 
does, because I inspected the fields in Massachusetts and New 


York in 1919 and know that they did have commercial damage 
there. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The borer has been here for 
some years and all I know is the testimony given by the men 
in the department. 

Mr. ADKINS. Did the other group of farmers who came 
down here adyocating this measure come before the gentleman's 
committee? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. No; and the gentleman un- 
derstands I am not quoting from them. I am simply under- 
taking to give the viewpoint of the Department of Agriculture 
in regard to this matter. There was something like $4,000,000 
expended in repayments to the farmers themselves last year. 
Does the gentleman understand there is going to be nearly 
twice as big a clean-up this year and that they will need nearly 
twice as much money for that purpose? A 

Mr. ADKINS. Yes; the area is larger and they will have 
to cover more ground. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Then you are going to 
change the plan because the department had in mind looking 
after the border line when it appeared before my committee. 

Mr. ADKINS. Yes; I understand very fully what the de- 
partment has in mind because we had them before the com- 
mittee for two days, and with the amount of machinery and set- 
up which they have they will have to use the same force for a 
short period of time in order to do the work. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

The Clerk read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. HOGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hoce: Page 2, line 14, after the word 
“ control,” insert “and provided, that no part of this amount shall be 
paid as wages to any inspector who is not a resident farmer of the 
county wherein he is employed and who shall have tilled and operated 
a farm for 10 years.” 


Mr. HOGG. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the amendment which I have just introduced is one that de- 
serves your careful consideration. From the argument you 
have just heard you have little or no idea of the disturbance 
which the administration of this law caused in Indiana and 
northern Ohio last year. The district which I represent is 
located in northeastern Indiana, 

The inspectors are not the scientific men of the organization, 
but they are those who go about the farms and check the clean- 
up work done by the farmer. It is a matter of irritation to 
most farmers to have real young men tell them that their work 
has not been done satisfactorily. 

My amendment provides that these inspectors shall be men 
residing in the county where their work is done, who shall have 
tilled and operated a farm for 10 years. In this way the 
farmers of the community will have a fair share in the adminis- 
tration of the law. As it is the farmers feel they are imposed 
upon by the Department of Agriculture, and I am here to tell 
you they have a right to have the conclusion they hold. 

The administration of this law requires a sound discretion 
and mature judgment. 

Mr. ASWELL. In that case the natives would have control— 
that is, the neighborhood would, would it not? 

Mr. HOGG. They would not, because inspectors are subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. ASWELL. These inspectors go around and determine 
whether the work is well done or not. 

Mr. HOGG. It may be that way in your State. 

Mr. ASWELL. We do not have corn borers in my State. 

Mr. HOGG.” In a county in my district a man offered a re- 
ward of $500 in cash if anyone would bring him a corn borer, 
and he still has his money. 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman does not mean to say that 
he offered a reward for a corn borer to be brought from any- 
where? 

Mr. HOGG. No; in Whitney County. 

Mr, PURNELL. That is a thinly infested area. 

Mr. HOGG, It is in the blue area on the gentleman's map. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOGG. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman said a moment ago that 
young men compelled the farmer to go back and pick up corn- 
stalks. Were those infested with the borer? 

Mr. HOGG. Decidedly not. The department has since ruled 
that it will not insist on the same enforcement of the law that 
it did the last year, in that it does not think that such strict 
enforcement is at all necessary. 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. But last year that was the rule when the 
young men were enforcing the regulations? 

Mr. HOGG. Yes; but farmer inspectors would have used 
more deliberate judgment, 

I am only pleading for moderation in enforcing the law, 
not that the farmers are not willing to obey instructions, but 
they want men of mature judgment for inspectors. 

Mr. ADKINS. Will the gentleman yield there? Do you pro- 
pose to go into the township where you are cleaning up and 
have the neighbors for inspectors? 

Mr. HOGG. Certainly not. The need is that the inspectors 
shall be mature farmers. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 

Mr. HOGG. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. From the testimony I heard 
I think this is a very important and necessary amendment. It 
is the best part of the law and I shall support it. I do believe 
that this law in the Corn Belt is about as popular as prohibition 
would be in John Philip Hill's district, if not more. | 

Mr. HOGG. Much of the money appropriated last year was | 
wasted. Of the present amount, 90 per cent is certain to get 
to the farmer. I ask your support to qualify the inspectors as | 
set out in the amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
have no doubt but that the law-enforcement officers encounter. 
about the same sort of opposition that you encounter when you! 
have any kind of trouble in the neighborhood of this kind. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. BOX. Whether or not the Department of Agriculture, 
recommends this measure of relief? f 

Mr. ADKINS. I do not understand that it does. The foot- | 
and-mouth disease encountered the same thing in the com- 
munity, where we had some level-headed fellows; we took the 
matter up in our own county, and that was the case. They 
came to my farm and we talked it over. There was not a dollar 
in sight. They said we do not know about this. I said, Now, 
look here, there is no nation that has ever cleaned up the foot- 
and-month disease. This Nation will clean it up; let them drive 
them into the pit and shoot them down, that I was sure that 
the Federal or State authorities are not going to permit any 
citizen to have his property destroyed for the good of all With 
out reimbursing him. 

In some communities where it was not talked over they had} 
that sort of trouble. Inspectors came and they had the same 
trouble that you did in your community. In a matter of this 
kind you do have inspectors who do not know their job and go 
on a man’s farm and get in trouble with him unnecessarily; I 
had charge of some, and they gave a lot of trouble sometimes. 
There is no doubt that last year mistakes were made. But you 
take men really interested and progressive, men that want to 
get rid of these things, let them come down and tell their 
story—I am sorry the hearings have not been published. I 
think it would be unfortunate to pass an amendment of this 
sort. I think the experience we had last year in cleaning this 
up demonstrates where the weaknesses are, 

Mr. HOGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADKINS. Yes. 

Mr. HOGG. Would the gentleman prefer to have a college 
inspector, a student 21 or 22 years old, or to have a native 
farmer? 

Mr. ADKINS. That would depend upon the kind of farmer 
he was. The kind of farmer that I would want would be too 
busy to go off and fool around with a job of that kind. 

Mr. HOGG. Is the gentleman speaking of farmers in Illinois? 

Mr. ADKINS. Yes; and in any other locality. I have been 
over in the gentleman’s State. I have farmed in Ohio. We 
have good farmers and poor farmers everywhere. I am not 
justifying the poor farmer any more than I am the poor busi- 
ness man. I know from personal experience as the head of a 
department in my State that where you tie a department up 
with a lot of details of this sort you just hinder their work. I 
ana that the men in all of these departments are very reason- 
able, 

Their whole thought is to try to do the work as satisfactorily 
as possible. I appreciate the position of my friend from In- 
diana [Mr. Hoge]. He has some fellows in his district who are 
very much wrought up. about this. They do not appreciate the 
fact that the Government is coming in and paying for the work 
that they have to do, that they would not otherwise have to do, 
and put their crops out for the protection of the whole country. 
The people in Illinois are willing to do that. You have to take it 
for granted that the men in each administrative office of the 
Government haye common sense. Here is a new thing. They 
had to go out in a hurry and clean up, and it is too much to 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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expect of human nature not to find some who did not perform 
this perfectly. 

Mr. HOGG. Is it good common sense to pay inspectors 
$2,000,000 to deal out $4,000,000 to farmers? 

Mr. ADKINS. Does the gentleman know how many inspec- 
tors were required for this short time? 

Mr. HOGG. I do not. I know that there were ten times the 
number there that were required. 

Mr. ADKINS. They had to have enough to go over the 
ground. You might as well not spend any money as to not do it 
thoroughly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman will remember that when 
we had the first corn borer bill up before the House we author- 
ized an appropriation of $10,000,000. 

Mr. ADKINS. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There was a great deal of anxiety at the 
time. We were told that they needed this money to eradicate 
the corn borer. 

Mr, ADKINS. Oh, we can not eradicate it. We can cut it 
down so that it can be controlled so as not to cause any com- 
mercial damage. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, in any event we appropriated $10,- 
000,000. Outside of obtaining a card index for each corn borer, 
did the department accomplish anything? 

Mr. ADKINS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What? 

Mr. ADKINS. Of course, they accomplished something. 
They reduced the ravages in most of the communities by reason 
of eradicating it to such an extent that it did not do any com- 
mercial damage. If you let a 10 per cent infection get in, you 
have a very severe damage to your crop. If you gentlemen had 
appropriated $2,000,000 in 1919, as we recommended you to do, 
and had taken the matter up where it originated, around 
Schenectady, N. V., and around Boston, we would never have 
had to appropriate the $10,000,000, because we would have 
gotten it in such shape there that the farmers could have con- 
trolled it. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did it decrease the amount of the corn 
crop? 
Mr. ADKINS. The borer will decrease it. 


LaGUARDIA. Did it? 
ADKINS. Yes; where it had been neglected. 
And yet we still have a surplus? 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. ADKINS. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then it seems to me that nature wants 
to be kind to us in permitting us to have a surplus under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. ADKINS. Does the gentleman not know that the sur- 
plus is the salvation of his people? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understand that. 

Mr. ADKINS. We hope that we will always have a surplus. 
I hope that this amendment will not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Hoce) there were—ayes 20, noes 38. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Kercuam, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
12632, to provide for the eradication or control of the European 
corn borer, and had directed him to report the same back 
to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Havexx, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BEAR RIVER MIGRATORY-BIRD REFUGE 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill S. 3194, to 
establish the Bear River migratory-bird refuge. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the bill 
S. 3194, which bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The House automati- 
cally resolves itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill S. 8194. 
The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. KeroHam, will please take 
the chair. 

Whereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Kercuam in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill 8. 3194, whieh the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 3194) to establish the Bear River migratory-bird refuge. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
5 [Mr. Cotton]. 

e f . The gentleman from Utah i 7 

for 15 minutes. saa iir 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. of the com- 
mittee, if I may have your attention for just a few moments 
I think I can make plain the purposes of this bill by reading 
a part of the letter of the Secretary of Agriculture in making 
his report upon the measure. He says: 


The Bear River marshes, extending about Bear River Bay, in Utah, 
comprise the greatest area of this character in the Rocky Mountain 
region and form the gathering place for millions of wild fowl, such as 
ducks and geese, during the north and south migrations. During each 
breeding season vast numbers of wild fowl rear their young in this area, 

Of recent years, owing to the scanty rainfall and the diversion of 
water for irrigation purposes from Bear River and other streams tribu- 
tary to the marshes in that district, the shallow waters in many parts 
of these marshes during the summer and fall of each year become con- 
centrated solutions of alkali. The myriads of ducks, geese, shore birds, 
and other species which frequent these waters are poisoned by the con- 
eentration of alkali and perish in enormous numbers. It is estimated 
that in the last few years not less than 7,000,000 ducks alone have thus 
perished in this area. 


If there ever was a conservation measure for the preserva- 
tion of wild life, I am sure that this is the one. As stated in 
the letter of the Secretary, this is a central location where these 
wild birds gather, -particularly in the summer and fall. It is 
a great breeding place, and a great place for these birds to 
rest on their trips from the north to the south and from the 
south to the north. Whenever the rainfall is scanty or by 
reason of diversion of the water from the Bear River, large 
pools of strong alkaline water form, and these birds, having 
no other place to feed or nest, go into this impure water and 
immediately become sick and die. As stated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, it is estimated that 7,000,000 of these birds 
have been destroyed in this way during the last few years. 

This appropriation calls for $350,000, and not more than 
550,000 is to be used in the purchase of land, The other 
$300,000 of it is to be used in diking the pure water at the 
mouth of the Bear River, which will furnish a secure refuge 
for the birds. : 

Mr. NEWTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON. Will this be a protected reserve, so that no 
hunting will be allowed in it? 

Mr. COLTON. No; not entirely. The action of the Senate 
left that matter in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The committee has amended so that at least 60 per cent shall 
be held at all times as an inviolate sanctuary. The reasons 
for that are twofold. The representatives of the department feel 
that they ought to have some little discretion, because of rob- 
ber birds that might infest this section; and there might be a 
time when the food on the sanctuary would not be sufficient 
for the birds that come. But even as to the 40 per cent, the 
matter is left to the discretion of the Secretary. Then it would 
be unfair to the people not to permit hunting at any time. 

Mr. NEWTON. But there is an absolute prohibition unless 
the Secretary makes the regulation? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; and he can not permit hunting at any 
time on more than 40 per cent of the sanctuary, Let me read 
a little further: 
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The Bureau of Biological Survey of this department has had numbered 
aluminum bands placed on more than 2,000 ducks in this area in order to 
determine the points to which they go when forced out of these marshes 
on the approach of winter. Large numbers of these banded birds have 
been taken in nine other surrounding Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
States, particularly in the State of California, to which they go to 
winter in larger numbers than to any other State. It is thus conclu- 
sively shown by these banding operations that the Bear River marshes 
form a distributing center supplying migratory wild fowl to all the sur- 
rounding region. 

The tremendous losses of these birds from alkaline poisoning have 
already alarmingly decreased the supply of migratory wild fowl in that 
entire region and threaten, if not remedied, to practically exterminate 
them, thus destroying a valuable food product and putting an end to 
wild-fowl hunting in all that region. The decrease of the birds has 
become so alarming within the past few years that there appears urgent 
need of the earliest possible action to end this drain on the valuable 
bird life of the West if it is to be saved. 

In its treaty with Great Britain for the protection of migratory birds 
which live part of the year in the United States and part in Canada, the 
United States has assumed the responsibility of affording these birds 
reasonable protection while in this country. It appears, therefore, that 
to permit them to perish in untold numbers on these marshes without 
taking steps by the building of dikes and other methods to remedy the 
situation would be to neglect our plain duty and would directly affect 
the supply of birds in which Canada as well as the United States has 
a definite interest. 

The building of the dikes and other improvements necessary to store 
waste fresh waters, now flowing into Salt Lake, for the purpose of 
flooding Bear River marshes would eliminate the death areas there, and 
afford a breeding ground for very great numbers of ducks and geese, 
Instead of a death trap the area would become a supply point for the 
surrounding region, producing vastly increased numbers of wild fowl 
on a great scale. The importance of diking has been shown on the 
Bear River Club grounds, where such dikes holding fresh water have 
resulted in greatly increased nesting and production of wild fowl. 

The losses of ducks in this region through alkaline poisoning occur 
during the summer and fall. In order that the losses may be eliminated 
so far as possible during the coming season, work should be under- 
taken with the least possible delay. 

During the past summer, with the cooperation of the Associated 
Sportsmen of California, an engineer of the Bureau of Public Roads 
made an engineering study of conditions at Bear River Bay, and his 
report shows that the project is entirely feasible. On the basis of the 
detailed information furnished in the report, actual construction 
work should be undertaken promptly. 

The engineer's report indicates that $350,000 would cover the cost of 
the development of a great bird refuge in the Bear River Bay region. 
This would include the delta proper and provide for impounding fresh 
water over the broad marginal flats, relieving the conditions that have 
led to the death of millions of birds during past seasons through alka- 
line poisoning. The area which it is estimated can be included in this 
project at a cost of $350,000 is 44,400 acres. 

The engineer's report directs attention to the possibility of including 
additional areas suitable for the development of a still greater refuge 
in this locality. In addition to the acreage already mentioned, he refers 
to an important adjacent area lying at a slightly higher elevation 
than the broad marginal flats of the more limited project, which, if 
included, would add 10,000 acres to the refuge at an approximate cost 
of $150,000. This cost would cover the construction of river-control 
works and other necessary improvements as well as the purehase of 
certain privately owned lands of great value as feeding and breeding 
grounds for waterfowl. 

The detailed report of the engineer directs attention to the possi- 
bility of including still other suitable lands available for refuge pur- 
poses in the vicinity of Bear River Bay which, added to the above- 
mentioned projects, would embrace a total area of 82,900 acres, at a 
total estimated cost of $617,400. 


There are some other interesting things disclosed in this 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture, but it is getting so late 
that I shall not detain the committee longer. With reference 
to the land, a subject which has been taken up somewhat and 
debated generally this afternoon while we were considering an- 
other bill, the Government owns practically all the area in the 
proposed refuge with the exception of about 12,000 acres. The 
State of Utah has already ceded to the Government its lands 
within the area. There are about 12,000 acres in the area that 
will belong, when the survey is completed, to a railroad com- 
pany as part of its grant. We have their offer that they will 
sell this land for $1.25 an acre, and there will be no trouble in 
securing title to the land as we have the railroad offer to sell 
for $1.25 an acre. It is felt that $50,000 will be ample and 
perhaps more than will be necessary to procure title to all the 
land that will be inundated, and practically all of the money 
will be used for the purpose of providing fresh water and 
feeding places for these birds in this locality. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, unless there is further question, I do 
not care to detain the committee longer. 
mobs KINCHELOE. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. COLTON. Certainly. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. As to the 60-40 per cent proposition, 60 
per cent is to be preserved inviolate? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; inviolate, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. This 60 per cent to be inviolate will be 
in the same territory, will it not? 

Mr. COLTON. It may or may not be, as the Secretary may 
determine. It is the same amendment that I brought to the 
gentleman's office. My understanding is that he may change 
the area. I can assure the gentleman that I can see no objec- 
tion to having it that way, because the food on 60 per cent 
might become scarce and it might be necessary to transfer the 
sanctuary to the other area, where the seed is more plentiful. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. My idea is that if you leave it to the 
discretion of the Secretary to change the territory whenever 
he sees fit, then there will be nothing inviolate about it. 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; there would be 60 per cent inviolate 
at all times, You see, those birds do not remain there during 
the entire year; they remain there only during the late summer 
and early fall of each year. I will say to the gentleman that 
this area covers such a wide strip of territory that even if 
there were shooting on one part of the refuge the birds would 
not be disturbed on the other part at all, because it covers such 
a large area of ground. y 

Mr. KINCHELOE. And the ratio would remain the same at 
all times? 

Mr. COLTON. Absolutely. I am sure we will haye one of 
the best bird refuges in the United States when the work con- 
templated is completed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
committee amendment instead of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. That no person shall take, injure, or disturb any bird, or 
nest or egg thereof, or injure or destroy any notice, signboard, fence, 
dike, ditch, dam, spillway, improvement, or other property of the 
United States on any area acquired or received under this act, or remove 
therefrom or cut, burn, injure, or destroy any grass or other natural 
growth thereon, or enter, use, or occupy the refuge for any purpose, 
except in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture: Provided, That at no time shall less than 60 per cent of 
the total acreage of the said refuge be maintained as an inviolate sanc- 
tuary for such migratory birds. 


Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to section 5. At the end of section 5 I want to in- 
sert a proviso to the effect that no gunning or hunting shall be 
permitted under the provisions of this act unless, in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of Agriculture, such permission to hunt 
or gun is necessary in order to protect the wild life for which 
this reservation is made a sanctuary. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. That is the bill now. 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. No; I do not think that is 
the bill. 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. It is left to the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture as to the 40 per cent and 60 per cent of 
this is inviolate as a sanctuary for all time. 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will show 
me where in this bill there is any such provision as the gentle- 
man suggests, I will withdraw my amendment, but there is noth- 
ing in this bill covering the point I wish to include in the bill. 

Mr. COLTON. I think I can show it to the gentleman. That 
was gone over thoroughly in the committee and that is the pro- 
vision of the bill, that it is left to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary as to the 40 per cent. 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. But under what circumstances 
will he use his discretion? I want to provide that that dis- 
cretion shall be exercised only when it is necessary for the 
preservation of animal or bird life. 

Mr. JONES. That is the general policy of the department 
as to all of these sanctuaries, 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. If that is the purpose of it, 
will the gentleman interpose no objection to my amendment? 
All I want to do is to protect the bird life in this refuge and 
make it a real sanctuary. 

Mr. COLTON. I will Say to the gentleman that adjoining 
parts of this land are now in the control of private clubs which 
are doing this very thing; that is, they are providing fresh 
water for the ducks, and on those preserves there is shooting. 
You can not prevent that, and this simply gives to the Secretary 
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of Agriculture the right to say what part, if any, in his discere- 
tion, should ever be used for hunting purposes, and at no time 
shall it be more than 40 per cent. 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. I believe the gentlemen and 
myself are in perfect accord as to the purpose sought to be 
accomplished. Will the gentleman permit an amendment in 
black and white providing that the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall use his discretion in permitting gunning only when that 
permission is necessary for the preservation of wild animal life? 

Mr. COLTON. On page 9 the bill provides: 


That no person shall take, injure— 


And so on— 
except in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture: Provided, That at no time sball less than 60 per cent of 
the total acreage of the said refuge be maintained as an inviolate 
sanctuary for such migratory birds. 


Now, I hope the gentleman will not insist further on his 
amendment, because I feel absolutely sure, after having gone 
into it thoroughly in the committee, that this is the very best 
provision that could be included in the bill for the purpose. 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. But there is no limitation 
upon the exercise of that discretion by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. COLTON. That is the policy of the department. 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. But another Secretary can 
come in and change that policy overnight and we will have no 
protection. I am very much in favor of this bird preservation 
and I know others on this floor are, so I ask the gentleman if 
he will not accept that amendment. 

Mr. COLTON. I would rather not change this language, be- 
cause it has been carefully considered and worked out and I 
feel that just now, on the impulse of the moment, to accept an 
amendment that may tie the hands of the department would 
nat be a good thing to do. 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. I will say to the gentleman I 
do not want to unnecessarily tie the hands of the department, 
but there will be other bills of this kind in the future and I 
feel that if the gentleman adopts a suggestion such as this it 
is going to make it easier for those of us who are in favor of 
the conservation of animal life to get those bills passed, and I 
would like the gentleman to accept the amendment. 

Mr. CARSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. CARSS. Would not the language of the gentleman's 
amendment prevent all shooting on the reservation? 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. Yes; unless the Secretary 
of Agriculture considered it to be in the best interests of the 
preservation of animal life to permit in certain seasons such 
shooting where there is a scarcity of food, for instance. 

Mr. CARSS. There are millions of ducks coming there dur- 
year; suppose there was a shortage of food for them? 

. WELSH of Pennsylvania. Then the Secretary could 
permit gunning. - 

Mr. CARSS. The Secretary would have to have inspectors 
go out there and make an examination, and then if he finds 
that the ducks are suffering from lack of food 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. Then he can permit gunning. 
That is the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. CARSS. ‘Then there would be no public shooting on 
the 40 per cent of the ground. 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. No. 

Mr. CARSS. But members of private clubs bordering on 
this land would have gunning, but the general public would 
not be allowed to hunt on the property. 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. Not on the public land. If 
they want to pay for a game preserve of their own, either 
through club membership or otherwise, that is a different 
proposition. 

Mr. CARSS. Then how could a poor man do any hunting 
out there? 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. We are not preserving gun- 
ning privileges, but establishing a refuge for these birds. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not completed the drafting of my 
amendment and I will withdraw that and now simply offer an 
amendment amending section 5 by striking out the figures “60” 
in line 5, and inserting in lieu thereof the figures 80.“ 

This is a compromise with the point of view of the gentle- 
man from Utah and some others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania: On page 9, line 
5, strike out the figures 60 and insert in lieu thereof the fig- 
ures “ 80.” 
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Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment will 
not prevail. This matter has been carefully considered, and I 1 
think the amendment should not be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be available 
until expended, the sum of $350,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary to effectuate the provisions of this act: Provided, That not 
to exceed $50,000 may be expended for the purchase of land, including 
improvements thereon, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: On page 10, line 21, strike out 
“to be available until expended.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. I understand this is agreeable to the gen- 
tleman from Utah. 

Mr. COLTON. My understanding is this simply requires the 
department to report back to Congress each year, and if it needs 
more money it may secure additional appropriation, so I have 
no objection. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. . 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Kronau, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill (S. 
3194) to establish the Bear River migratory-bird refuge, had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Havern, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

OVERSEA HIGHWAY, MONROE COUNTY, FLA. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take up House Resolution 117 relating to the oversea 
highway from Key West to the mainland of Florida. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to take up House Resolution 117, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

House Resolution 117 


Whereas Monroe County, in the State of Florida, has bonded for large 
sums for the purpose of constructing an oversea highway from Key West 
to the mainland; and : 

Whereas the State of Florida, out of the road fund, has spent large 
sums of money assisting Monroe County in the construction of said 
road; and 

Whereas Dade County has completed her part of the road, which is 
the main highway from Canada to Key West, known as United States 
Highway No. 1; and 

Whereas this road is now completed except the construction of several 
bridges ; and 

Whereas this road when completed will be the national and the ninth 
wonder of the world, and as it will be of material benefit to the Govern- 
ment in case of war, the Government should construct these bridges, or 
at least assist in the construction of same: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United States Bureau of Publie Roads is hereby 
authorized and directed to make a survey with a view of obtaining the 
cost of the construction of said bridges and report the findings to the 
House of Representatives at the earliest possible moment. 


With the following committee amendment: 
After the word “bridges” in the fourth paragraph, strike out all 
down to the colon in the next paragraph. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on 
Roads has authorized me to call this up. Monroe County has 
spent nearly $4,000,000 on this road. Dade County has spent 
nearly $400,000, and it is already completed except two very 
difficult bridges. This does not involve the Government at all. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The way the resolution is presented it does 
involve the Government. There are whereases that commit 
the Federal Government as I understood the reading, declar- 
ing it is of great benefit to the Federal Government, and so 
forth. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. That was cut out by the committee 
and I am going to ask unanimous consent to substitute House 
Joint Resolution 256. 

Mr. CRAMTON. What is the purpose of this? 

Mr. SHARS of Florida. It is to have a survey and estimate 
of cost. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Why should there be any difference in re- 
gard to this than under the general law of Federal highways? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. There is no objeetion to it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. What is the purpose of the resolution? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. There is no intention to bind the 
Government; we have spent $5,000,000 of our own money. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think for the present I will object. I 
know the gentleman from Florida is very alert for his dis- 
triet 

Mr. SHEARS of Florida. The Committee on Roads went 
into the matter thoroughly as the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
Cotton], a member of the committee, will state. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is there a report from the Bureau of 
Roads? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. 
Roads indorsed it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
does not object. 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. It should not cost over several hun- 
dred dollars, and possibly not that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the survey is made, the gentleman ex- 
pects to press the Federal Government to pay a part of the 
cost of the bridges—more than they would under the Federal 
aid? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I want to be perfectly frank with the 
gentleman; we would not press for more than is given to other 
bridges of like importance. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. Is it not a fact that all the information is 
practically available for a survey, and it would be just a matter 
of the Federal employees examining the data that is already 
available? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. That is practically correct. My 
information is that it is nearly all available. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then it is expressly understood by the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Florida that the action of the House 
in passing this resolution does not in any way bind the Govern- 
ment to any expenditures on these bridges? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. In no way does it bind the Govern- 
ment to pay expenditures in building the bridges. Of course, at 
the next session I may introduce a bill, but this does not bind 
the Government in any way. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to substitute House Joint Resolution 256, which will meet 
the objections of the gentleman from Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute House Joint Resolution 256. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be read without the whereases. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the United States Bureau of Public Roads is 
hereby authorized and directed to make a survey with a view of 
obtaining the cost of the construction of said bridges and report the 
findings to the Congress at the earliest possible moment. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the bridges 
be described in the resolution, the whereases having been 
stricken out. 


We had hearings, and the Bureau of 
There is simply a statement here that it 


Will this involve any cost to 
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Mr. SEARS of Florida. I think I can explain that. There 
are two main bridges over long stretches of the oversea high- 
way which have not been built. The rest of the bridges have 
been built. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But when you strike out the whereases 
and refer merely to “said bridges,“ you have no description of 
the bridges. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that the request of 
the. gentleman was to read the resolution without the where- 
uses. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This comes up very suddenly. There has 
been no chance to see what is in those whereases. It is my 
understanding that they would be omitted. Of course, he will 
have to have such an amendment as that suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, did I understand 
the language of the resolution to be to obtain the cost? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the resolution. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
resolution. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then I move to strike out the 
107 “obtaining” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ ascer- 
taining.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin moves to amend, on page 2, line 5, by 
striking out the word “ obtaining" and inserting in lieu thereof the 
word “ascertaining.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Did the Chair understand that the gentle 
man from Florida wished to offer an amendment? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] says that he does not insist upon that 
amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I have had opportunity to 
read the whereases. The only one I object to is the one that I 
understand is stricken out, at the top of page 2. To those on 
page 1, as follows, I have no objection: 


Whereas Monroe County, in the State of Florida, has bonded for 
large sums for the purpose of constructing an oversea highway from 
Key West to the mainland; and 

Whereas the State of Florida, out of the road fund, has spent large 
sums of money assisting Munroe County in the construction of said 
road; and A 

Whereas Dade County has completed her part of the road, which is 
the main highway from Canada to Key West, known as United States 
Highway No. 1; and 

Whereas this road is now completed except the construction of sev- 
eral bridges: Therefore be it— 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the resolution as amended. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title of the joint resolution was amended. 

House Resolution 117 was ordered to lie on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, I ask leave of 
absence indefinitely for my colleague Mr. Fis non, on account 
of illness. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—SALARY OF JUDGE OF UNITED 
STATES COURT FOR CHINA (S. DOC. NO. 83) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State re- 
garding certain legislation authorizing salary increases for the | 
judge and other officers of the United States Court for China. 
I concur in the view of the Secretary of State, and I therefore 
request of the Congress legislation amending section 6 of the act | 
of June 30, 1906, Public, No. 403, Fifty-ninth Congress, and the 
act of June 4, 1920, Public, No. 238, Sixty-sixth Congress. 

CaLvix CooLipen, 


Tue Wuite House, April II, 1928. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 405. An act providing for horticultural experiment 
and demonstration work in the southern Great Plains area; 

H. R. #315. An act for the relief of Charles A. Black, alias 
Angus Black; 

H. R. 5590. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion of culverts and trestles in connection with the camp rail- 
road at Camp McClellan, Ala.; 

H. R. 5817. An act to provide for the paving of the Govern- 
ment road extending from St. Elmo, Tenn., to Rossville, Ga.; 
and 

H. R. 9829. An act to extend the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved March 20, 1922, entitled “An act to con- 
solidate national forest lands.” 

The SPEAKER also announced his signature to an enrolled 
bill of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 1628. An act relating to the Office of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital. 

ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
11 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, April 12, 1928, at 12 o'clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, April 12, 1928, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

For the prevention and removal of obstructions and burdens 
upon interstate commerce in cotton by regulating transactions 
on cotton-futures exchanges (H. R. 11017 and other bills re- 
lating to cotton). 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 

To regulate interstate commerce by motor vehicles operating 
as common carriers of persons on the public highways (H. R. 
12380). 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To provide legal-tender money without interest secured by 
community noninterest-bearing 25-year bonds for public im- 
provements, market roads, employment of unemployed, building 
homes for, and financing through community banks organized 
under State laws, its citizens, farmers, merchants, manufac- 
turers, partnerships, corporations, trusts, or trustees, and for 
community needs of the United States (H. R. 12288). 

COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10 a. m.) 
To amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924 (H. R. 10160). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, : 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
H. R. 12354. A bill to grant to the city of Leominster, Mass., an 
easement over certain Government property; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1194). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 8130. A 
bill authorizing the creation of game refuges on the Ouachita 
National Forest, in the State of Arkansas; with amendment 
(Rept, No. 1199). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. S. 757. An act 
to extend the benefits of certain acts of Congress to the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii; with amendment (Rept. No. 1200). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
5826, A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his dis- 
cretion, to deliver to the custody of the Louisiana State 
Museum, of the city of New Orleans, La., the silver bell in use 
on the battleship New Orleans; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1201). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9373. A 
bill to amend the act entitled “An act for making further and 
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more effectual provision for the national defense, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1202). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 11981. A 
bill to authorize officers of the Medical Corps to account certain 
service in computing their rights for retirement, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1203). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PEERY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 5475. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
R. V. Reger Bridge Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Ohio River; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1204). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MAPES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 11404. A bill authorizing the Port Huron, 
Sarnia, Point Edward International Bridge Co., its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the St. Clair River at or near Port Huron, Mich.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1205). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 11917. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the county of Cook, State of Illinois, to widen, maintain, and 
operate the existing bridge across the Little Calumet River in 
Cook County, State of Illinois; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1206). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H. R. 11950. A bill to legalize a pier and 
wharf in Deer Island thoroughfare on the northerly side at the 
southeast end of Buckmaster Neck at the town of Stonington, 
Me.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1207). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 11980. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Fisher Lumber Corporation to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Tensas River in Louisiana; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1208). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 12317, A bill authorizing the 
Wabash Bridge Co. (Inc.), its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Wabash 
River at a point in White County, III., and Posey County, Ind., 
at or near New Harmony, Ind., and Crossville, III.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1209). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEA: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 12379. A bill granting the consent of Congress to Howard 
Seabury to construct, maintain, and operate a dam to retain 
tidal waters in an unnamed cove which is situated and extends 
from Cases Inlet into section 28, township 21 north, range 1 
west, Willamette meridian, in Pierce County, State of Wash- 
ington; with amendment (Rept. No. 1210). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12386. A bill authorizing the State of Texas 
and the State of Louisiana to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Sabine River at or near 
Pendletons Ferry; without amendment (Rept. No. 1211). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12677. A bill to amend section 2 of an act ap- 
proved March 12, 1928, granting consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge across the Ouachita River at or near 
Calion, Ark.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1212). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12676. A bill to amend section 2 of an act ap- 
proved February 14, 1926, granting consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge across Red River at or near Fulton, 
Ark.; without amendment (Rept. No, 1213). Referred to the 
House Caiendar, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 3173. An act authorizing the St. Johns River 
Development Co., a corporation of the State of Florida, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Suwannee River at a point where State Road No. 15 
crosses the Suwannee River, State of Florida; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 1214). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. §. 3598, An act authorizing Dupo Bridge Co., a Mis- 
souri corporation, its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 


near Carondelet, Mo.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1215). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 
Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 10649. 


A bill providing for the transfer of a portion of the military res- 
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eryation known as Camp Sherman, Ohio, to the Department of 
Justice; without amendment (Kept. No, 1216). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. LANKFORD: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 8221. A bill to authorize the creation of organized rural 
communities to demonstrate methods of reclamation and ben- 
efits of planned rural development; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1217). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
11724. A bill to provide for the paying of the Government 
road, known as the Ringgold Road, extending from Chicka- 
mauga and Chattanooga National Military Park, in the State 
of Georgia, to the town of Ringgold, Ga., constituting an ap- 
proach road to the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National 
Military Park; with amendment (Rept. No. 1218). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 12479, 
A bill authorizing the sale of all of the interest and rights of 
the United States of America in the Columbia Arsenal prop- 
erty, situated in the ninth civil district of Maury County, 
Tenn., and providing that the net fund be deposited in the 
military post construction fund; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1219). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
12624. A bill to amend section 17 of the act of June 10, 1922, 
entitled “An act to readjust the pay and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Pub- 
lic Health Service,” as amended; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1220), Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
12688. A bill to authorize appropriations for construction ut 
military posts, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 1221). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mrs. ROGERS: Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. II. R. 12821. A bill to authorize an appropriation to pro- 
vide additional hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary 
facilities for persons entitled to hospitalization under the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1222). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 2978. An 
act authorizing the Secretary of War to donate certain buiid- 
ings to the city of Tucson, Ariz.; with amendment (Rept. No, 
1223). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
11273. A bill to amend section 127a, national defense act, as 
amended and approved June 4, 1920; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1226). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands, H. R. 12487. 
A bill to correct the descriptions of land comprising the Bryce 
Canyon National Park as contained in the act approved June 7, 
1924, entitled “An act to establish the Utah National Park in the 
State of Utah,” and the act approved February 25, 1928, entitled 
“An act to change the name of the Utah National Park, the 
establishment of which is provided for by the act of Congress 
approved June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 593), to the ‘Bryce Canyon 
National Park,’ and for other purposes“; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1227). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BECK of Wisconsin: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2817. 
A bill for the relief of Michael J. Bauman; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1195). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Missouri: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
II. R. 3221. A bill for the relief of Ross F. Collins; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1196). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. DRANE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 5948. A 
bill for the relief of George Joseph Boydell; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1197). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
12764. A bill for the relief of Commander Chester G. Mayo; 
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without amendment (Rept. No. 1198). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 12844, 
A bill to amend the naval record of John M. Reber; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1224). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. J. Res. 
129. A joint resolution for the appointment of a member of 
the Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers; with amendment (Rept. No. 1225). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12869) granting a pension to Minnie E. Simmons, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, publie bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 12892) to foster agricul- 
ture and to stabilize the prices obtained for agricultural com- 
modities by providing for the issuance of export debentures 
upon the exportation of such commodities; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 12893) to foster agriculture 
and to stabilize the prices obtained for agricultural commodities 
by providing for the issuance of export debentures upon the 
exportation of such commodities; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12894) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Board of County Commissioners of 
Trumbull County, Ohio, to construct a free overhead viaduct 
across the Mahoning River at Niles, Trumbull County, Ohio; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 12895) granting the consent 
of Congress to the New York Development Association (Inc.), 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the St. Lawrence River near Alexandria Bay, 
N. X.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL; A bill (H. R. 12896) to provide compen- 
sation for disability or death resulting from injury to employees 
in certain employments in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 12897) to provide for 
the acquisition of a site and the construction thereon of a 
fireproof office building or buildings for the House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 12898) to extend the collect- 
on-delivery service and limits of indemnity to sealed domestic 
mail on which the first-class rate of postage is paid; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 12899) authorizing the eree- 
tion for the use of the Pan American Union of an office build- 
ing on the square of land lying between Eighteenth Street, C 
Street, and Virginia Avenue NW., in the city of Washington, 
D. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 12900) to con- 
vey certain land in the county of Los Angeles, State of Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 12901) granting certain 
public lands to the State of New Mexico for the use and benefit 
of the Eastern New Mexico Normal School, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 12902) granting 


the consent of Congress to the Alabama State Bridge Corpora- 


tion, a body corporate under the laws of Alabama, to construct 
bridges across the Tennessee, Tombigbee, Warrior, Alabama, 
and Coosa Rivers, at or near certain points within the State 
of Alabama; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WARREN: A bill (H. R. 12903) to provide for the 
times and places for holding court for the eastern district of 
North Carolina ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 12904) amend- 
ing section 200, World War veterans’ act, 1924; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. KVALE: A bill (H. R. 12905) to prevent corrupt 
practices in the nomination and election of President and Vice 
President of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12906) to prevent the use of Federal 
official patronage in elections and prohibit Federal officeholders 
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from misuse of positions of public trust for private and parti- 
san ends; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12907) to extend the Federal corrupt 
practices act to primary elections of Senators and Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 12908) to distribute 
$50,000,000 of the “cotton-tax fund” in the Treasury to the 
widows of soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and to Con- 
federate soldiers, sailors, and their widows; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 12909) granting the consent of 
Congress to the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee 
to construct a bridge across the French Broad River on the 
Newport-Asheville (N. C.) road, in Cooke County, Tenn.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12910) to amend section 8 
of the act to provide for the better registration of births in the 
District of Columbia, approved March 1, 1907; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 12911) to honor the mem- 
ory of the heroes of the fight against yellow fever; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PEAVEY: A bill (H. R. 12912) authorizing the St. 
Croix Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the St. Croix 
River on the Grantsburg Road; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHASE: A bill (H. R. 12913) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Allegheny River at or near the borough of Eldred, 
McKean County, Pa.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 12914) to amend the national 
prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 12915) to create 
a board of engineers to make recommendations relative to flood 
control on and development of the Colorado River, to authorize 
the erection of flood-control structures on the Colorado River, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 12916) to provide 
for an investigation of fisheries in the Territory of Hawaii; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 12917) authorizing cer- 
tain importers of sugar into the United States from the Argen- 
tine Republic during the year 1920 to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CLANCY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 269) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 30) 
to provide for the printing of additional copies of the hearings 
held before the Committee on the District of Columbia of the 
House of Representatives on bills relative to capital punishment 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on Printing. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULLEN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, in regard to the New York-Great Lakes canal; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 12918) granting a pension to 
John Thresher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 12919) granting a pension 
to Annie McCarthy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12920) granting an 
increase of pension to Florence P. Sperry; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12921) granting an increase of pension to 
Rhoda E. Sperry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 12922) for the relief of Joseph 
Zittle; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 12923) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah J. Draper; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 12924) granting a pension to 
Amy P. Arth; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GUYER: A bill (H. R. 12925) granting a pension to 
Josephine Pinquard; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 12926) authorizing pre- 
liminary examination and survey of east branch of Shrewsbury 
River, N. J.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12927) granting an increase of pension 
to Joanna J. Reid; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 12928) granting a pension 
to Homer Dye; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MAGRADY: A bill (H. R. 12929) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Shotwell; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORMAN: A bill (H. R. 12930) for the relief of 
C. B. Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12931) for the 
relief of Edward B. Fox, administrator of the last surviving 
partner of the firm of Child, Pratt & Fox; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 12932) granting a pension 
to Celia Chappelle; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 12933) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Z. Bailey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 12934) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Rosa Helms; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 12935) granting a pension to 
Margaret McCarty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 12936) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza Jane Brill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12937) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. McGill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12938) for the relief of the State of Ohio; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 12939) granting an increase of 
pension to Isabella Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12940) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella J. Aber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12941) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha E. Moffatt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12942) granting an increase of pension to 
oe Hanna McIntyre; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 12943) for the relief of William 
A. Smale; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 12944) granting a pension to 
Frank Patty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THATCHER; A bill (H. R. 12945) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mariah Detherage; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6667. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of Anna M. Miller and 
43 other citizens, urging the passage of legislation providing in- 
creased pensions for Civil War survivors and widows; to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

6668. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of sundry citizens of Los 
Angeles County, Calif., favoring pension legislation; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

6669. Also, petition of Fort Whipple Chapter, No. 3, Disabled 
American Veterans, for the passage of House bill 11350, intro- 
duced by Congressman Rox. JoHNson; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans Legislation. 

6670. By Mr. EVANS of California: Petition of Fred E. 
Nienhuser and 85 other citizens of Van Nuys, Calif., protesting 
against the Curtis-Reed education bill; to the Committee on 
Education, 

6671. Also, petition of Harry ©. Clark and 21 others, for the 
relief of commissioned chief and warrant officers of the Navy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

6072. By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: Petition of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of New Madison, Ohio, favoring 
House bill 11410, to amend the national prohibition act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

6673. By Mr. GUYER: Petition of 38 citizens of Douglas, 
Jefferson, and Leavenworth Counties, Kans., protesting the en- 
actment of compulsory Sunday observance legislation, particu- 
larly House bill 78; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

6674. Also, petition of citizens of Kansas, asking enactment 
of greater pension allowances for survivors of Civil War and 
widows of Civil War soldiers; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 
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6675. By Mr. HASTINGS: Petition of citizens of Muskogee, 
Okla., urging early action on a Civil War pension bill carrying 
the rates proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

6676. Alse, petition of citizens of Adair County, Okla., urging 
early action on a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates 
proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid 
Peusions. 

6677. By Mr. HERSEY : Petition of Thomas G. Crawford and 
five others, of Presque Isle, Me., urging Sunday observance bill 
be defeated: to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6678. By Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska: Petition signed by 
James P. Peterson, of Fremont, Nebr., and 11 other citizens of 
that city, protesting against the passage of the Lankford bill 
(H. R. 78), providing for compulsory observance of the Sab- 
bath, or any other proposed legislation which provides compul- 
sory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6679. By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: Petition of H. C. Lamp 
and 72 others, of Peoria County, III., for increase of pension; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6680. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of Palestine 
Chamber of Commerce, Palestine, Tex., opposing House bill 
12620, Parker railroad consolidation bill; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

6681. By Mr. KORELL: Memorial of Thirty-fourth Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, favoring the improve- 
ment, extension, and development of Portland's port and harbor 
facilities: to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

6682. By Mr. LANKFORD: Petition of the Wood Poster Ad- 
vertising Co., of Brunswick, Ga., J. A. Wood, manager, opposing 
Senate bill 1752, for the abolition of Government-printed stamped 
envelopes with corner cards; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

6683. By Mr. MAGRADY: Petition signed by numerous citi- 
zens of Shamokin, Pa., urging enactment of legislation to in- 
crease the pensions of Civil War veterans and their widows; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6684. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Montour County, 
Pa., urging enactment of legislation to increase the pensions of 
Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6685. By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: Petition signed by S. M. 
Davis, C. W. Ray, and 16 other residents of Edmonson County, 
Ky.. urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a 
Civil War pension bill for the relief of needy and suffering 
veterans and widows;.to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6686. By Mr. MOONEY: Petition of East Cleveland Post, No. 
163, the American Legion, indorsing the Capper-Johnson uni- 
versal draft bill (H. R. 8313); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

6687. By Mr. MOORMAN: Petition from citizens of Rockport, 
Ky., in favor of raising the widows’ pension to $50 per month; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6688. Also, petition in favor of granting pension increase to 
Civil War widows ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6689. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the Navy League of 
the United States, Washington, D. C., with reference to the 
Geneva naval’ conference and the flve-power naval armament 
limitation maintained on a basis other than that of Washington 
treaty ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

6690. Also, petition of Droste & Snyder (Inc.), New York 
City, N. X., opposing the passage of the McNary-Haugen farm 
relief bills; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6691, Also, petition of the conference committee, American 
Federation of Labor, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
manufacturers, fayoring the passage of the Hawes-Cooper bill 
(S. 1940 and H. R. 7729) ; to the Committee on Labor. 

6692. By Mr. PALMISANO: Papers to accompany House 8 
12759, a bill for the relief of Sanford & Brooks Co. (Inc.); 
the Committee on Claims. 

6693. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition of the town boards of the 
towns of Daniels, Anderson, Siren, Wood River, and Grants- 
burg, favoring the authorization of the construction of an inter- 
state bridge across the St. Croix River connecting Wisconsin 
State Highway No. 70 with Minnesota Highway No. 9; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6694. Also, resolution by the members of the Commercial 
Club of Grantsburg, Wis., favoring the authorization of the 
construction of a bridge across the St. Croix River between 
Burnett County, Wis., and Pine County, Minn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6695. By Mr, QUAYLE: Petition of American Federation of 
Labor, General Federation Women's Clubs, and manufacturers 
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of New York City, urging the passage of the Hawes-Cooper bill; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

6696. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, with reference to the project of an all-American ship 
canal across the State of New York, connecting the Great Lakes 
with the Atlantic Ocean; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

6697. Also, petition of Droste & Snyder (Inc.), of New York 
City, opposing the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6698. Also, petition of Gottfried & Marshall, of New York 
City, opposing the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6699. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of Evaline McDonald, Ulen, 
Minn., and 101 other residents of Clay County, Minn., urging 
Congress to act on the Civil War pension bill revising rates paid 
to Civil War survivors and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6700. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by Mae M. Vosper 
and 11 citizens of Franklin County, Ohio, urging enactment of 
legislation for the relief of Civil War veterans and their de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6701. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of a number of residents 
of Washington County, Pa., in support of legislation increasing 
the rate of pension to Civil War veterans and widows of Civil 
War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6702. Also, petition of Federation of Greene County (Pa.) 
Women, Waynesburg, Pa., in support of House bill 11410, to 
amend the national prohibition act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

6703. Also, petition of the congregation of the West Alex- 
ander Presbyterian Church, West Alexander, Washington 
County, Pa., in support of the Lankford Sunday rest bill for the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

6704. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Saginaw and Portland, Mich., favoring higher pen- 
sion rates for Civil War veterans and widows of Civil War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6705. By Mr. WINTER: Resolution by Marion Tanner Post, 
No. 29, the American Legion, Basin; Lions Club, Torrington; 
Jacksons Hole Post, No. 43, the American Legion, Jackson; 
Lions Club, Cheyenne; Chamber of Commerce, Cheyenne; 
Lions Club, Kemmerer; Washakie Post, No. 61, the American 
Legion, Pavilion: and Lions Club, Riverton; all in the State 
of Wyoming; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


SENATE 
Tuourspay, April 12, 1928 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 9, 1928) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 3224. An act to extend the provisions of the forest ex- 
change act, approved March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 465), to the 
Crater National Forest, in the State of Oregon; and 

S. 3225. An act to enlarge the boundaries of the Crater 
National Forest. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3194) to establish the Bear River migratory-bird refuge, 
with an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bill and joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 12632. An act to provide for the eradication or control 
of the European corn borer ; 

H. J. Res. 200. Joint resolution to amend section 10 of the act 
entitled “An act to establish the upper Mississippi River wild 
life and fish refuge,” approved June 7, 1924; 

H. J. Res, 244. Joint resolutien authorizing a modification of 
the ee project for Oakland Harbor, Calif.; and 

H. J. Res. 256. Joint resolution authorizing the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads to make a survey of the uncompleted 
bridges of the Oversea Highway from Key West to the main- 
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land, in the State of Florida, with a view of obtaining the 
cost of the construction of said bridges, and report their 
findings to Congress. 
CALL OF THE ROLL . 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edge Kin. Schall 
Barkle Edwards La Follette Sheppard 
akahi É Fess McKellar hipstead 
Bingham Fletcher MeLean Shortridge 
Black Frazier McMaster Simmons 
Blaine Gerry Na ith 
Blease Glass Mayfield Smoot 
Borah Goff Metcalf Steck 
Bratton Gooding Moses Steiwer 
Brookbart Gould Norbeck Stephens 
Broussard Greene Norris Swanson 
Bruce le Rre Thomas 
Capper Harris Oddie 
Caraway Harrison Overman n 
© aan Sapos ren 
Couzens ayden ne ‘agner 
Curtis Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Johnson Ransdell arren 

le Jones Reed, Pa. Waterman 
Deneen Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Dill Keyes Sackett Wheeler 


Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howetr] is detained from 
the Senate on account of the illness of his wife. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rontnson] is absent by 
reason of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


THE PROHIBITION QUESTION 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to have inserted 
in the Recorp an Associated Press dispatch stating that on 
April 11 the national affairs committee of the National Repub- 
lican Club of the city of New York adopted a resolution urging 
the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. 

I simply: desire to say in this connection, with due respect 
to the Republican Party, that it seems to have, in relation to 
the subject of prohibition, just a little of the uncertain char- 
acter of Gideon’s fleece as described in the Old Testament. It 
will be remembered that this fleece was of such a nature that 
it was dry when all around it was wet, and was wet when all 
around it was dry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the article will 
be printed in the RECORD, 

The article is as foilows: 

[From the Washington Post, April 12, 1928] 
WET VOTE BY NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CLUB ASKED— COMMITTEE VOTES 

RESOLUTION URGING REPEAL OF THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT—ADOP- 

TION IS PREDICTED 


New Tonk, April 11.—The national affairs committee of the National 
Republican Club to-day adopted a resolution urging repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment. The action was taken in executive session and 
reported at the close of the meeting by former Representative Benjamin 
L. Fairchild, who presided as chairman of the committee. 

The resolution will be presented to the full membership of the club 
next Tuesday. Mr. Fairchild predicted that it would be adopted by 
an overwhelming majority, adding that he expected it would be pre- 
sented to the National Republican Convention by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 

Mr. Fairchild also is chairman of the subcommittee which drafted 
the resolution. Other members are W. M. K. Olcott, former district 
attorney; Martin Saxe, former United States Senator; and Charles P. 
Spooner, son of the late Senator Spooner, of Wisconsin. All these 
attended to-day’s meeting. 

Mr. Butler left before the vote was called, but Mr. Fairchild said 
he had voiced his intention to vote for the resolution had he remained. 
William Boardman, Elmer E. Cooley, Ralph Goddard, and Andrew R. 
Humphrey voiced opposition to the measure before the vote was taken, 
Fairchild said, 

Other committee members who attended were Chauncey M. Depew, 
Ir,; Philip Elting, collector of the port; Harte M. Juddson; Richard W. 
Lawrence, president elect of the club; William M. Calder, retiring 
president; and Col. Newbold Morris. A letter was received from 
T. Douglas Robinson, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, voicing his 
approval of the resolution. 

The National Republican Club has about 2,000 members living in 
all parts of the country. President Coolidge is an honorary president, 
and among its members are three possible candidates for the Republican 
presidential nomination— Herbert Hoover, Vice President Dawrs, and 
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former Gov. Frank O. Lowden, of Illineis. About 1,000 members are 
residents of New York. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. FESS presented sundry petitions numerously signed by 
citizens of the State of Ohio, praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
their widows, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana presented sundry petitions numer- 
ously signed by citizens of the State of Indiana, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil 
War veterans and their widows, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
New York City, N. V., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. CAPPER presented memorials numerously signed by 
members of the Kansas Yearly Meeting Christian Endeavor 
Union, Friends Church, at Wichita, Kans., remonstrating against 
the repeal of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution or 
any modification of the so-called Volstead Act, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented numerous telegrams 
in the nature of petitions from citizens and business firms of 
Boston, Mass., praying that fruits and vegetables be excluded 
from the operation of the so-called McNary-Haugen farm relief 
bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented sundry telegrams in the nature of memo- 
rials from citizens and business firms of Boston, Mass., remon- 
strating against the passage of the so-called McNary-Haugen 
farm relief bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


WORLD WAR VETERANS’ RELIEF 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have received petitions in 
the form of a resolution adopted by all the various ex-service 
men's organizations in Arizona, which I ask may be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Finance: 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Resolution 


Whereas the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit in the case of United States of America v. Sligh (filed March 5, 
1928) has determined that a suit on any claim under a contract of 
yearly renewable term or converted insurance brought pursuant to sec- 
tion 19 of the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended, becomes 
outlawed in accordance with the statutes of limitation in the State 
wherein said suit is instituted, if the claim, antecedent to suit, was 
not filed with the Veterans’ Bureau within the period fixed by said 
State statute; and 

Whereas it appears that the State statutes of limitations are not 
uniform in that in some States suits upon written contracts of insurance 
are barred within three years, whilst in other States, said actions may 
be maintained at any time within 6, 10, or 15 years; and 

Whereas such condition is manifestly unjust in that the benefits of 
the war risk insurance act are unequally distributed in that the award 
depends upon the law of the State wherein the veteran resides; and 

Whereas the valuable rights of hundreds of veterans will be prejudiced 
by such application of the varying State statutes of limitation; and 

Whereas it is further apparent that the disabilities incurred upon 
which such suits are brought were received while serving a common 
cause, and in consequence thereof the treatment accorded to those claim- 
ants should of a certainty be uniform and just; and 

Whereas in the process of rehabilitation of disabled veterans many 
are not aware of their true condition—that is to say, of the permanency 
of their total disability until after years of treatment—and until most 
State statutes of limitations of four and six years would bar such claims 
it is eminently reasonable and just to allow a 10-year period for the 
determination of permanency of their total disability; and 

Whereas dating such 10-year period from July 2, 1921, would be 
dating same from the day the Great War was officially ended: Now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That Congress of the United States of America be, and it 
hereby is, petitioned to amend section 19 of the World War veterans’ 
act (June 7, 1924, ch. 320, sec. 19, 43 Stat. 612, amended March 4, 1925, 
ch. 553, sec. 2, 43 Stat. 1302) by adding to such section the following: 

“ Provided further, That no State or Federal statutes of limitation 
shall be deemed to apply to any suit filed under this section on or 
before July 2, 1931; i 

“ Provided further, That after July 2, 1931, all suits under this act 
must be filed within six years from the accrual of the cause of action; 

“ Provided further, That this section, as amended, shall be deemed 
to be in effect as of October 6, 1917”; be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to every 
Member of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, 

FRANE LUKE, Jr., 
Post No. I, American Legion, Arizona Branch, 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 
J. H. Moxvr, 
Commander, 
E. P. MCDOWELL, 
Adjutant. 


On request of Mr. Asuurst, the following letter was referred 
to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Record: 

TECSON, ARIZ., April 2, 1923, 
Hon. HENRY F. ASHURST, 
Senator from Arizona, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran SENATOR: There is a great deal of interest shown among the 
veterans of this State in bill (H. R. 97) introduced by Representative 
LAGUARDIA, of New York, which would permit any former service man 
having an active tubereular disease and entitled to hospitalization under 
the World War veterans’ act, 1924, either hospitalization or a mainte- 
nance allowance of $4.75 per day. 

Concerning the merits of this bill permit me to call your attention to 
an experiment carried on in this State which has made it possible for 
a number of disabled men suffering from tuberculosis to stay out of the 
hospital with every indication of great benefit to themselves while work- 
ing short hours, or as the spirit and their strength moved them, and 
showing a renewed interest in life, as well as a complete change In 
their mental attitude as compared to that displayed under institutional 
supervision. 

I refer to the Arizona Hut, at Tucson, established and financed by 
Mrs. John C. Greenway, of Ajo and Tucson, the widow of the late 
Gen. John C. Greenway, Arizona's soldier, builder, and benefactor. 

Inspired by her late husband to do something for the great number 
of disabled ex-service men pouring into Arizona seeking its sunshine 
and climate, and usually arriving broken in both health and pocket- 
book, Mrs. Greenway cast about for some means of helping these men 
to help themselves. On her visits to the two veterans’ hospitals in the 
State she noticed that though some of the men were doing work at inter- 
vals, in leather, woodwork, and the like, under the direction of the 
occupational therapy department, the work done was not in many cases 
salable on its merits. Noticing how this work seemed to take the 
men's minds from their physical condition she began to wonder if this 
was not the solution of curing these men of their great affliction and 
mental depression, On the theory that given an opportunity to work 
short hours, when they felt like it, and under the direction of teachers 
who could direct their efforts toward salable articles, that the public 
would gladly purchase, Mrs. Greenway took her ideas to the annual 
spring conference of the American Legion held at Phoenix in January 
of 1927, and after a discussion of this all-important question of the 
welfare of the tubercular ex-service men in this State and in the 
veterans’ hospitals located at Tucson and Prescott, the Arizona Hut 
idea was born, 

Mrs. Greenway made a careful study of the situation following this 
meefing and traveied extensively, gathering ideas on how to run such 
an institution as she had in mind, so that it would best serve the 
disabled and ill ex-service men and women of Tucson and vicinity and 
assist them to regain their health and peace of mind at the same time 
that they were accumulating a little earnings, so much needed hy them, 

A workshop was opened in Tucson on April 14, 1927, with articles 
on display, most of which had been made by patients at the veterans’ 
hospital at Pastime Park at the suggestion of Mrs. Greenway, 

Cactus canes, toys, and trinkets from models furnished from eastern 
markets by Mrs. Greenway were the first things attempted, with the 
now famous cactus cane taking the lead in popularity. As machinery 
arrived for the hut and was installed by Mrs. Greenway, who has 
financed the entire project, sewing and carpenter work were started, 
and later leather work, copper work, and furniture manufacturing. 

Gradually the hut work has turned into cabinetwork and the making 
of furniture, and this work now offers a splendid opportunity for the 
institution to get into large production, enter the local market for 
house furnishing, and thus afford more work for additional men and 
their families, who are also permitted to work at the hut. 

No greater service was ever offered the disabled ex-service men and 
their families than this great work of Mrs. Greenway, and on the eve 
of its first anniversary Mrs. Greenway reports that the hut has not 
only found remarkable talent in these men and women, who before the 
advent of the hut were unable to put them to use, but that it has 
stimulated astounding amount of loyalty, sincerity, and determination 
on the part of those who have connected themselves with the work of 
the hut. 

Sick men who before entering into this work were dissatisfied, un- 
happy, and sweating under the supervision and monotony of institu- 
tional life, or the prospects of it, have completely changed after a few 
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months at the hut, and this has not only been noticed by Mrs. Greenway 
but by men of the medical profession who are on the advisory board of 
this hut, 

A great deal of money has been invested in this idea, and a great deal 
of the time and energy of this friend of the ex-service men and women 
of this State as well. The end of the first year shows a financial loss 
to its sponsor, yet she feels, as do her close advisors, that the good that 
has been accomplished and the evident success of such an idea as a 
means of rehabilitating these sick men, and keeping those who are able 
out of the hospital, far exceeds in importance the amount of money lost 
during the first year of its existence. 

The hut expended in 1927, $28,000, of which $13,893 went for ma- 
terial and equipment, $10,744 paid out for salaries to the disabled men 
working in or for the hut, and $3,338 spent for actual purchases of 
material made by disabled men and women. The hut had a $6,000 loss 
for the year 1927 and had on December 31, 1927, assets of approxi- 
mately $10,000. 

Amongst many others the following citizens of Tucson are serving as 
an advisory board in an effort to assist Mrs. Greenway in making this 
venture the success that it justly deserves. This committee was appointed 
a year ago by Col, A. J. Dougherty, now past commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Arizona; Dr. I. E. Huffman; Mr. Mathews; 
Mr. Mose Drachman; Mr. Condron; Mr. Fred Brown; Mr. John Rapp; 
Judge Sawtelle; Mrs. W. H. Lewellyn; Mr. Mike Noonan; Mr. Forrest 
Doucette; Dr. W. D. McFaul, commanding officer of the United States 
veterans’ hospital, Tucson; Mr. O. T. Koch; Mrs. Carl Pastor; Mrs, 
Merton Martenson; Dr. S. H. Eckles; Mr. F. R. Griffith; State Senator 
Claude Smith; Mrs. C. A. Belin; and many others. 

Sincerely yours, F. E. DOUCETTE, 
Associate Editor Southwest Veteran, 
Director American Legion News Service, Tucson, Ariz, 


EMPLOYMENT ON FEDERAL WORKS 


On request of Mr. AsHurst, the following letter was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, STATEHOUSE, 
Phoenia, Ariz., April 2, 1928. 

My Dran Senator: I have been interested in reading newspaper 
comment on House bill 11141, introduced by Congressman ROBERT L. 
Bacon, of New York. According to the newspaper accounts, the bill 
provides that contractors on Federal work shall give preference to local 
labor when feasible to do 80. 

It is reported that preference will be given to employment, “ first, to 
citizens of the United States and of the State, Territory, or District in 
which the work is being performed who have been honorably discharged 
from the military or naval forces of the United States, and who are 
available or qualified to perform the work to which the employment 
relates; second, to citizens of the United States who are bona fide resi- 
dents of the State, Territory, or District in which the work is being 
performed, and who are available and qualified to perform the work to 
which the employment relates; third, to citizens of the United States; 
fourth, to aliens,” 

The measure is a great Improvement and highly desirable. 

However, in order to be entirely satisfactory, I believe the fourth 
qualification permitting the employment of aliens on Government works 
should be dropped. 

I believe you will agree with me that there should be a positive pro- 
hibition of the employment of aliens on any public works. I do not 
believe that it can be successfully contended that there are not sufficient 
citizens of required efficiency and training to perform our public work. 

You are, of course, familiar with our statutes in Arizona which pro- 
hibit the employment of aliens on any work of the State or its subdi- 
visions. Our State statute, however, permits the employment on public 
works of persons who have declared their intention to become citizens. 
We find that this provision is being widely abused by contractors who 
herd droves of Mexicans, usually, into the offices of the county recorders 
and have them file declarations of intention to become United States 
citizens. In practically all cases there is no intention or desire on the 
part of these declarants to become citizens of this country, and no 
further steps are ever taken toward becoming citizens. The procedure is 
merely subterfuge to conform to the letter of the law. It is resorted to 
by contractors in order to permit them to employ alien labor at rates of 
pay below those acceptable to citizen workmen. Thus the intent and 
purpose of the State law is to a large degree defeated. 

I am for a straight-out enactment of a State law limiting employ- 
ment on public works to citizens. I think the same should apply to 
Federal works. I believe that when Congress is enacting legislation 
on this subject the measure should be drafted so as to limit employ- 
ment to citizens. 

I find that the present situation with reference to Federal em- 
ployment which allows contractors to hire alien laborers has caused 
great and frequent bitterness toward Federal departments on the part 
of citizen workmen in my State. We have had unemployment in 
Arizona in the last two years as has occurred over the country. In- 
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stances where contractors on forest highways, particularly in this 
State, have denied work to jobless citizens while giving employment to 
aliens, have caused a very unhealthy feeling among our citizens, and 
in one instance a near riot between races resulted. 

I respectfully submit these thoughts to you for consideration in con- 
nection with the Bacon bill now pending before Congress. 

With highest personal esteem, I am, 


Very sincerely yours, 
if y Gro. W. P. Hunt, Governor. 


Hon. HENRY F. ASHUBRST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HALE. From the Committee on Appropriations I re- 
port back with amendments the bill (H. R. 12286) making appro- 
priations for the Navy Department and the naval service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report (No. 786) thereon. 

Mr. President, I give notice that I shall bring this bill before 
the Senate for consideration at the earliest possible moment, 
probably to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Meanwhile the bill will be placed 
on the calendar. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. McMASTHER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 3438) authorizing a per capita payment to the Rose- 
bud Sioux Indians, South Dakota (Rept. No. 787) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 6862) authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to investigate, hear, and determine the claims 
of individual members of the Sioux Tribe of Indians against 
tribal funds or against the United States (Rept. No. 788). 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 8366) to authorize a per capita 
payment to the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians of Wyoming 
from funds held in trust for them by the United States, reported 
it with amendment and submitted a report (No. 789) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 11478) to amend an act to allot lands to chil- 
dren on the Crow Reservation, Mont., reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 790) thereon. 

Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11629) to amend the pro- 
viso of the act approved August 24, 1912, with reference to 
educational leave to employees of the Indian Service, reported 
it with amendment and submitted a report (No. 791) thereon. 

Mr. BRUCE, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3723) to amend and reenact 
subdivision (a) of section 209 of the transportation act, 1920, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
792) thereon. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 1945) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to provide that the United States 
shall aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended, and 
for other purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 793) thereon. 

Mr. COUZENS, from the Committee on Education and Labor, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3554) to authorize the 
National Academy of Sciences to investigate the means and 
methods for affording Federal aid in discovering a cure for 
eancer, and for other purposes, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 794) thereon, 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day that committee presented to the President of the 
United States the enrolled bill (S. 1628) relating to the Office 
of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (8.4027) granting a pension to Samuel A. Fields; and 

A bill (S. 4028) granting a pension to Hubert J. Secord; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: . 

A bill (S. 4029) granting a pension to Catherine Dyer; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 4030) granting an increase of pension to Harriett 
J. White; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 4031) granting a pension to George Bauman: 

A bill (S. 4032) granting an increase of pension to Frances 
A. Robinson; and 

A bill (S. 4033) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Bohman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4034) authorizing the Calhoun Bridge Co. an 
Illinois corporation, its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Illinois River at or 
near Grafton, III.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 4035) authorizing conveyance to the city of Hart- 
ford, Conn., of title to site and building of the present Federal 
building in that city; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. FRAZIER (by request) : 

A bill (S. 4036) to authorize the Secretary of War to trans- 
fer the control of certain land in Oregon to the Secretary of the 
Interior; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4037) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide for 
the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the 
Panama Canal and the sanitation and government of the Canal 
Zone,” approved August 24, 1912; to the Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 4038) for the relief of Mary Horstman; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. NORBECK (by request) : 

A bill (S. 4039) to exempt joint-stock land banks from the 
provisions of section 8 of the act entitled “An act to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and 
for other purposes,“ approved October 15, 1914, as amended; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 4040) for the relief of A. M. O'Donnell; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CUTTING: 2 

A bill (S. 4041) to amend section 200 of the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924, as amended; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 4042) to limit construction charges against irrigable 
lands in the Crow irrigation project, State of Montana, to $40 
an acre; and 

A bill (S. 4043) to limit construction charges against irrigable 
lands in the Fort Belknap irrigation project, State of Montana, 
$40 an acre; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 

on. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 4044) to authorize the Albert J. Lentz Post, No. 202, 
American Legion, of Gettysburg, Pa., to erect and maintain a 
post home on the grounds of the Gettysburg National Military 
Park; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TYSON: 

A bill (S. 4045) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the French Broad River on the Newport-Asheville 
(N. C.) road in Cocke County, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 127) requesting the President 
to withdraw from Nicaragua the armed forces of the United 
States or obtain authority from Congress to keep them there; 
ordered to lie on the table. 


CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Indian Affairs may be discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 3211) for the relief of F. Stanley Milli- 
champ, and that the bill and all papers connected with it be 
referred to the Committee on Claims, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosinson of Indiana in 
the chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

On motion of Mr. Frazier, the Committee on Indian Affairs 
was discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10327) for the relief of Charles J. Hunt, and it was referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 12875, the legislative appropria- 
tion bill for the fiscal year 1929, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as 
follows: 
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At the proper place insert the following: 

“For services of Dr. G. R. King as a sanitary engineer in the office 
ef the Architect of the Capitol, at the rate of $3,600 per annum, and 
for a helper and supplies, $1,400; in all, $5,000.” 


OFFICERS HOLDING OVER AFTER EXPIRATION OF TERM 


Mr. FRAZIER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2679) to limit the period for which 
an officer appointed with the advice and consent of the Senate 
may hold over after his term shall have expired, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


TUBERCULAR INFECTION OF ANIMALS (8. DOC. NO. 85) 


Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
has prepared a most interesting statement dealing with the 
tubercular infection of animals. Many stock growers are in- 
terested in the subject, and I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement may be printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 7 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

II. R. 12632. An act to provide for the eradication or control 
of the European corn borer; and 

H. J. Res. 200. Joint resolution to amend section 10 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish the Upper Mississippi River 
Wild Life and Fish Refuge,“ approved June 7, 1924; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

II. J. Res. 244. Joint resolution authorizing a modification of 
the adopted project for Oakland Harbor, Calif.; and 

H. J. Res. 256. Joint resolution authorizing the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads to make a survey of the uncompleted 
bridges of the Oversea Highway from Key West to the main- 
land, in the State of Florida, with a view of obtaining the 
cost of the construction of said bridges, and report their findings 
to Congress; to the Committee on Commerce. 


ANDREW W. MELLON, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, on March 22, this year, in a 
discussion on Senate Resolution 173, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Moses] made a statement which appears on 
page 5151 of the Recorp, in which he made the charge that the 
introduction of this resolution was the result of a private feud 
between the Senator from Michigan and the Secretary of the 
Freusury. He said the statement I had just made in the Senate 
with reference to the resolution was vicious, malicious, and, he 
believed, untrue in most instances. 

In view of these charges made by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, it seems incumbent upon me to make a reply to such 
allegations and in doing so to set forth all the facts in chro- 
nological order. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an 
interruption at that point? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. The recital which the Senator from Michigan 
has made of my words is correct. I realize that their nature, 
their implication, and their general character infringe Rule 
XIX of the Senate. There is no Senator more than I who, 
because of my being frequently called upon to administer the 
rules, should be more scrupulous in observing them. In this 
instance I find myself clearly in the wrong. I deeply regret it. 
I offer my regrets to the Senate and to the Senator whose 
susceptibilities I have unintentionally wounded. I ask, so far as 
the Recorp will permit, that the words which are the cause of 
my offending may be withdrawn. q 

Mr. President, there has never been a time in my life when I 
have hesitated to make instant and complete reparation for any 
wrong which I haye committed. That time has certainly not 
come in this episode. I had no intention of imputing an im- 
proper or an unworthy motive to the Senator who has been, I 
recognize, wholly within his rights; and in order that-I may 
be inclusive in what I have to say, I want to add that in 
recognizing this I recognize, as with all other Senators, the 
Senator's sincerity, tenacity of purpose, and courage with which 
he follows his convictions, 

Mr. COUZENS. I desire to thank the Senator, and in con- 
tinuing my recitation of the history of this matter I shall 
eliminate any further reference to the Senator’s remarks. The 
only further interest I have is to demonstrate, if possible, that 
this is not a feud. 

Before starting in on the discussion, however, I desire to say 
that I shall not be intimidated by any statement that the 
Senator from New Hampshire may make or by any condemna- 
tion or ridicule by any part of the press of the country. I am 
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unafraid to approach my duties as a public officer because of 
any fear of condemnation or ridicule. 

This fight may be called a feud by anyone who so desires, 
but I wish to assure the Senate and the public that it is not 
a feud. It is rather a protest against a system of government 
administered under the domination of men of great wealth, a 
system that has been in force a number of years. It involves 
the widespread power of wealth in the hands of persons who 
use it improperly. The ramifications of this power are much 
more far-reaching than simply the administration of the Treas- 
ury Department. It involves the freedom of Members of Con- 
gress, as I will hereinafter show. It involves the freedom of 
the press, as the records of the Treasury will show. It in- 
volves the whole people, not alone the people who pay taxes. 

I shall, as briefly as possible, endeayor to give in chronological 
order the history of this controyersy from the beginning. 

On November 10, 1923, for consideration of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, first session, the Secretary of the Treasury presented 
his program for tax reduction. On December 20, 1923, I wrote 
Mr. Mellon asking certain questions as to his reasons for his 
recommendations—a copy of my letter appears on page 915 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 14, 1924. 

On January 2, 1924, the Secretary replied, and in the con- 
eluding sentence of his letter he said: 


Common experience and all statistics available point to the same 
end. What is the remedy? Let us have diagnosis and cure—not 
autopsy and verdict. 


The complete letter appears on page 916 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 14, 1924. 

The Secretary, evidently believing that he had made a most 
convincing argument in his letter of January 2, called me on 
the telephone and said he had another inquiry along the same 
lines as that of mine and wanted to know if he might use his 
letter to me of January 2, 1924, to which I replied he had my 
permission to use it as he pleased. 

The letters were then given to the public by the Secretary, 
and, I think, all subsequent correspondence. If there was a 
desire for a feud then it was first indicated by his request 
because I had not considered our correspondence as public. 

From that time on there were several exchanges of letters 
continuing over quite some time. The correspondence in part 
will be found on pages 917 and 918 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 14. 1924, and on pages 1205, 1206, and 1207 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 21, 1924, Sixty-eighth 
Congress, first session. These were all put in the Recorp by 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON]. 

Three letters, one dated January 24, 1924, written to me by 
the Secretary, to which I replied on February 6, and the letter 
from the Secretary ending the correspondence on February 15, 
1925, have not been placed in the Recorp, so far as I know. 

The result of this correspondence being published was that 
many letters came to my office criticizing the conduct of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. From 8 to 10 employees and 
ex-employees of the bureau came to see me to state their 
complaints and to point out the conditions of the bureau. 

Between December 21, 1923, and January 10, 1924, the New 
York World published a series of stories criticizing the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue for its manner of handling tax cases. 

The National Industrial Conference Board, representing large 
manufacturers, criticized the bureau in a statement, which, in 
part, is as follows—the statement, by the way, was published 
before this controversy started— 

Dissatisfaction with our present administration of the income tax is 
heard on all sides and complaints are not without justification. Cases 
of arbitrary and unreasonable assessments are by no means rare, a 
situation often due to immature judgment or lack of adequate knowl- 
edge on the part of the Government official or agent. Business firms 
are sometimes confronted with assessments that are many times the 
tax as finally determined, but the final determination of the tax often 
takes years, and in the meantime the threatened tax makes impossible 
business extensions and improvements which are necessary or desirable. 


In addition to this, Mr. Mellon had suggested that Let us 
have diagnosis and cure—not autopsy and verdict”; so I ac- 
cepted this suggestion, and on February 21, 1924, I introduced 
Senate Resolution 168, as follows: 

Whereas the Bureau of Internal Revenue of the Treasury Department 
has not, according to reports, completed settlement of all tax cases for 
the year 1917, which cases should have been settled long ago, and— 

And, by the way, later reports indicate that many of them 
are not as yet settled. 

Whereas this delay is indication of improper organization or gross 


inefliciency, or the bureau's handicap by conditions of which the Senate 
is not aware, and 
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Whereas as the result of this system and this delay the Govern- 
ment has, it is claimed, lost millions of dollars, taxpayers have been 
and still are oppressed, and corruption or the opportunity for corrup- 
tion exists; and 

Whereas rates for income tax are governed entirely by the adminis- 
tration or lack ef it; and 

Whereas there can be no helpful, honest, sincere, and intelligent 
action on the rates of taxation until this system is corrected: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the President pro tempore of the Senate is authorized 
to appoint a special committee of five Members, three of whom shall 
be of the majority party and two of the minority party, which shall 
investigate the Bureau of Internal Revenue to ascertain the extent to 
which said conditions exist and report thereon not later than Aprii 
1, 1924, so that this information may be ready for the Senate in con- 
sidering a tax revision and tax reduction bill now before the House of 
Representatives. 

The committee is authorized to hold hearings, to sit during the 
sessions and recesses of the Sixty-eighth Congress, and to employ 
such stenographic and other assistants as it may deem advisable. The 
committee is further authorized to send for persons and papers; to 
require by subpœna the attendance of witnesses, the productjon of books, 
papers, and documents; to administer oaths; and to take testimony. 
Subpoenas for witnesses shall be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee. The cost of stenographie service to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words, 
The expenses of the committee shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate. 


On March 5, 1924, the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate reported the resolution. On 
March 7, 1924, the resolution was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and on March 10, 1924, the Committee on Finance re- 
ported the resolution back to the Senate. On March 12, 1924— 
page 4023 of the Recorp—the resolution was adopted without a 
record vote after all the preamble and proyision for the employ- 
ment of experts had been stricken out. The senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis] was occupying the chair, and he appointed 
Senators Watson, Ernst, Jones of New Mexico, Kine, and 
Couzens, with Senator Watson as chairman. On March 14, 
1924, the committee held its first meeting. 

The resolution shows that we had no authority to employ ex- 
perts, lawyers, accountants, or engineers. We attempted to get 
along without the employment of such experts but it seemed 
impossible, so finally Senator Jones of New Mexico, recognizing 
the situation, suggested that we should arrange for the appoint- 
ment of counsel. On April 9, 1924, I offered a resolution in the 
committee—page 505 of the committee hearings—providing that 
Francis J. Heney, of California, be appointed counsel for the 
cemmittee. 

The committee approved the resolution by a vote of 3 to 2, 
with Senators Watson and Ernst dissenting. As the gommit- 
tee was without funds and I had had difficulty in getting the 
resolution out of the Committee on Finance, I proposed to pay 
the expense of counsel. It afterwards developed that to have 
done this might have been against the law. Although four mem- 
bers of our committee were lawyers, none of them suggested to 
me that it would be illegal, the statute prohibiting it had evi- 
dently slipped their minds, and I, of course, knew nothing 
about it. 

However, on page 511 of the committee record Senator Kine 
said: 

I would prefer that a provision be inserted that his activities 


Mr. Heney’s— 
in connection with preparing the case, that his work should be done 
under the direction of the committee. 


To this we all agreed as will appear by the colloquy that took 
place on pages 513 to 516 of the committee record. The resolu- 
tion authorizing the appointment of counsel was thus approved, 
April 9, 1924. 

Just prior to this action to authorize the employment of coun- 
sel, namely on March 24, 1924 (page 200 of the record of com- 
mittee hearings), I asked Mr. Hartson, solicitor of the bureau, 
if he could give us any information within the rules, concerning 
the Standard Steel Car Co. case. Mr. Hartson replied that all 
of the cases in connection with which the Secretary's name 
had been mentioned would be submitted very gladly to the 
committee. He further stated that he was quite certain that 
this was going to be done in the case of all of the Secretary's 
companies. 

On March 25, 1924, page 223 of the record of hearings of the 
committee, Deputy Commissioner Nash said to the committee 
that he had a statement from the Secretary of the Treasury to 
present to the chairman of the committee, Senator WATSON. 
The letter read: 
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In the hearing before your committee yesterday, what purported to 
be a copy of a memorandum delivered by an ex-employee to a member 
of your committee was introduced and bas been made the basis of 
headlines in the newspapers which might lead the public to believe 
I had sought to influence the Bureau of Internal Revenue in ita con- 
sideration of the tax Hability of certain companies in which I am in- 
terested as a stockholder. As I have already stated, I have never 
interfered in any way with the Bureau of Internal Revenue in any 
tax matter, least of all would I do so in cases in which it might be 
charged that I was personally concerned. I feel, however, that it is 
due to me and to the companies involved that your committee make an 
immediate investigation in order that you may thoroughly satisfy your- 
self and the public whether or not these companies have received any 
favors from the Government. 

Three companies which have been mentioned are the Gulf Refining 
Co. and its subsidiaries, the Standard Steel Car Co. and the Aluminum 
Co. of America. Each of these companies has advised the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue that it waives its right to privacy under 
the statute and the Commissioner is authorized to produce to your 
committee without restriction of any kind all of the tax returns and 
accompanying papers for each tax year, Messrs, Ernst & Ernst, cer- 
tified public accountants, are familiar with the tax adjustments of 
these companies, since they handled their presentation before the 
bureau. They can, undoubtedly, be of assistance to your committee in 
explaining the complicated questions involved, and I am informed are 
ready to respond to any call of your committee. Mr. A. C. Ernst will 
be in Washington on the 26th and will be available then or thereafter. 
If question is later raised with respect to any other companies in 
which I may be interested, I shall be glad to do what I can to obtain 
similar publicity to their returns. 


(Signed) A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


I draw this to the attention of the Senate to emphasize that 
the inquiry into Mr. Mellon’s companies was made at his request 
and not at my request, as claimed by former Senator Ernst 
and some of the press. 

On April 10, 1924, I became ill and was afterwards sent to 
Johns Hopkins Hospital for an operation and was unable to 
return to the Senate until June 6, 1924, and on June 7, 1924, 
the Senate adjourned. 

While I was absent, on April 10, 1924, the President sent to 
the Senate a message and inclosed a letter addressed to him by 
Mr. Mellon. They are printed on page 6087 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of that date. 

The President's message said in part: 

It seemed that the request for a list of the companies in which the 
Secretary of the Treasury was alleged to be interested, for the purpose 
of investigating their tax returns, must have been dictated by some 
other motive than a desire to secure information for the purpose of 
legislation. 


As I have just pointed out, the Secretary had requested that 
very thing himself. The President evidently had not been in- 
formed by Mr. Mellon that he himself had asked to have the 
tax returns of the companies in which he was interested investi- 
gated. I quote from a part of the Secretary's letter: 

From the line of investigation selected by Senator Couzens and by 
the atmosphere which he has seen fit to inject into the inquiry it is now 
obvious that his sole purpose is to vent some personal grievance 
against me. 

At that time I had no personal grievance. 

All companies in which I have been interested have been sought out. 
This investigation has disclosed that no company in which I may have 
been interested has received any different or better treatment than any 
other taxpayer. Any constructive purpose of the committee has now 
been abandoned. 

At a meeting of the committee yesterday Senator Couzens carried a 
resolution against the objection of the two Republican members, em- 
powering Francis J. Heney to assume charge of the investigation and 
to conduct the examination of witnesses, with the understanding ex- 
pressly stated in the resolution that neither the committee nor the 
Government pay Heney’s compensation. In effect, a private individual 
is authorized to investigate generally an executive department of the 
Government. This individual is paid by, not the Senate or its com- 
mittee, but Senator Couzens alone. 

It will be noticed here that 17 days after Secretary Mellon 
had declared, as due him and his companies, that they be in- 
vestigated, that he complains that all the companies in which 
he had been interested had been sought out for investigation. 
In addition to this, I desire to point out that Mr. Mellon further 
stated the investigation had disclosed that no company in which 
he may have been interested had received any different or bet- 
ter treatment than any other taxpayer, and yet only 17 days had 
elapsed from the time he asked us to make this inyestigation 
until the time he complains we were selecting his companies. 
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Incidentally, at that point I may state that we had nobody 
to examine the returns. We did hold hearings in which we 
heard complaints; but we had no experts to investigate the 
files that had been furnished the committee by the Secretary. 

The facts are apparent. It will be seen that we had no one 


to make the investigation. It was therefore obvious that the. 


Secretary was saying something that was untrue when he said: 


This investigation has disclosed that no company in which I may 
have been interested has received any different or better treatment than 
any other company. 


Mr. Mellon was at that time protesting against our employiug 
some one to make the investigation. I desire to emphasize here 
that the resolution adopted by the committee clearly stated that 
Mr. Heney's activities were to be under the complete contro] of 
the committee and that nothing could be done by him without 
first getting instructions and directions by the committee in 
executive session. 

Mr. Mellon further advised the President— 


Government business can not continue to be conducted with frequent 
interference by investigations of Congress, entirely destructive in their 
character, Government by investigation is not government. 


This will appear very strange reading, in view of what the 
investigations of the Senate have disclosed in the matter of cil 
leases, the conduct of the Department of Justice under Attorney 
General Daugherty, and the conduct of the Veterans’ Bureau 
under Mr. Forbes, and the conduct of former and present Cabi- 
net officers in the handling of the deficiency in the Republican 
campaign fund of 1920. 

Strange that Government by investigation is not government 
in view of all these disclosures. The disclosures of the com- 
mittee investigating the Bureau of Internal Revenue will not 
be dealt with here, because I am simply replying to Senator 
Moses’s charges that this is a feud. 

On the same day that the President’s message was received 
by the Senate, Senator Watson, of Indiana, introduced Senate 
Resolution 210, which called for the discharge of the Select 
Committee of the Senate to Investigate the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. On April 11, 1924, Senator Jones of New Mexico, 
introduced Senate Resolution 211, which provided for the con- 
tinuation of the committee work and the appointment of experts. 
counsel, engineers, and so forth. From then on, intermittently. 
there was discussion concerning these resolutions until May 6, 
1924, when the Senate, without a record yote, adopted Senator 
Jones’s Resolution 211, and then, without a record vote, laid 
Senator Warsox's resolution on the table. 

While I was in the hospital at this time and could not par- 
ticipate, the Recorp evidences an overwhelming conviction that 
the investigation should continue. However, Chairman Watson 
held no meeting and Congress adjourned June 7, 1924. 

On July 22, 1924, Senator Watson called me by phone at 
Detroit and said he wanted a meeting of the committee to inves- 
tigate the Bureau of Internal Revenue. We agreed over the 
telephone to hold a meeting on July 25, and I came to Wash- 
ington for that purpose. 

At this meeting Senator Watson resigned as chairman and I 
was selected by the committee in his place. Senator Jones 
and I were named as a committee to employ experts and 
assistants. From then on an organization was completed, and 
work continued with numerous hearings until January 3, 1925, 
when the committee began transmitting to the Senate reports 
of evidence taken in executive sessions signed unanimously 
by the committee. These reperts were filed in installments 
because of the volume of evidence. The reports were not printed 
in the Recorp, but were filed in the office of the Secretary of 
the Senate. 

On March 7, 1925, the New York World published a first- 
page account of some of this testimony under the heading: 


Thompson saved huge income tax, record reveals, 


This date is important, I hope Senators who are listening 
will remember that that was March 7, 1925. The reference was 
to the case of William Boyce Thompson, chairman of the ways 
and means committee of the Republican National Committee, 
and the man referred to by Mr. Mellon before the Public Lands 
Committee recently as being active with Will Hays in raising 
the Republican campaign fund of 1920. 

Remember that this was on March 7, 1925, early in the 
morning that the New York World came out with this story, 
because on the same afternoon, or about eight hours thereafter, 
Commissioner David H. Blair and his assistant, Deputy Com- 
missioner C. R. Nash, appeared at the door of the Senate, invited 
me outside, and told me they wanted to present me with some 
papers they had. I took the commissioner and his assistant, 
Mr. Nash, into the Vice President's office, which was not occu- 
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pied, and then Commissioner Blair handed me the following 
letter: 


My Dran Senator: I inclose herewith a copy of a memorandum 
which has been received in the Treasury Department in connection 
with your 1919 income taxes. An examination of your return for that 
year shows that the figures mentioned in the memorandum as of March 
1, 1913, market value of the stock for taxation purposes, approximate 
the value upon which the tax was originally assessed, but there appears 
nothing in the files of the bureau to sustain the correctness of this 
value. The memorandum, on the other hand, makes out a prima facie 
ease of too low a March 1, 1913, value. 

Being put upon notice, the bureau necessarily must take action to 
establish the correct value. The bureau records show that your return 
for 1919 was filed on March 13, 1920. The statute of limitations will, 
therefore, run on March 13, 1925, less than a week from to-day. In 
order that the bureau may have time to investigate the information 
contained in the memorandum and that you may have an opportunity 
to present to the bureau evidence tending to justify the figure esti- 
mated for the March 1, 1913, value, it is suggested that you sign and 
return to me the inclosed waiver, upon receipt of which you will be 
given ample opportunity to present your case to the bureau. 

In the event, however, that the bureau does not receive the waiver 
promptly, in order to protect the United States, it will be necessary to 
assess against you an additional tax based upon the information now 
available to the bureau. 

Under the practice in force hearing to review such an assessment 
may be had in the solicitor’s office, and in the event the assessment is 
there confirmed you will, of course, have your appeal to the Board of 
Tax Appeals. 

Yours very truly, 
D. H. Bram, Commissioner. 


With the letter he handed me a memorandum which charged 
that a valuation made by the bureau in 1919 of the Ford Motor 
Co. stock, as of March 1, 1913, was in error and that I owed the 
Government additional taxes of between ten million and eleven 
million dollars. 

Mr. Blair would not tell me who the author of the memoran- 
dum was. 

This seemed a very strange procedure in view of the fact that 
all communications on other tax matters had been mailed to my 
legal residence in Michigan. 

I thought that if I should sign the waiver while investigating 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue that my waiver might be 
considered as a club to halt the work that I was trying to do, 
so I promptly declined to sign it. 

On March 13, or thereabouts, information came to me that 
seemed reliable that the Treasury Department had a like 
memorandum submitted to it early in 1922. I had no way of 
verifying this. However, on March 13, I drew the Senate's 
attention to this fact, record of which will appear on page 193 
of the Recorp. I did this because the 1922 memorandum, it will 
be observed, was filed with the bureau at the time there was a 
political fight being made against the seating of Senator Truman 
H. Newberry. 

Mr. Mellon evidently was in New York, because on March 14 
former Senator Ernst, of Kentucky, received the following tele- 
gram from Mr. Mellon: 


I understand that you wish to learn from me when first there was 
brought to my attention the question of an additional tax being due 
from Senator Couzens on his 1919 taxes. While Finance Committee 
was considering extension of life of Couzens committee in February, 
this year, the person who later furnished the memorandum which Mr. 
Blair sent Senator CovuzENs called on me and stated that the minority 
stockholders, including Senator Couzens, who sold out to Mr. Ford in 
1919, owed large additional taxes. The information was entirely new 
to me. I was unwilling to raise the question then, because I would be 
charged with attempting to intimidate Senator Cobzxxs in his effort 
to have his committee extended. On March 6 of this year I received 
a memorandum giving detailed information with respect to the valua- 
tion of the Ford stock, a copy of which was delivered to Senator 
Cobzuxs the next day by Mr. Blair. 


I draw your attention that Mr. Mellon had information con- 
cerning this alleged condition in February, but he says he 
would not act upon it because the life of the Couzens com- 
mittee was in the balance and he might be charged with at- 
tempting to intimidate me in my effort to have the committee 
extended. However, he had no hesitancy in proceeding after 
the authority of the committee had been extended and we had 
real power to continue the investigation. 

For reference, I desire to point out that on February 9, 1925, 
I introduced Senate Resolution 333, to extend the life of the 
Select Committee of the Senate Investigating the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. The resolution was adopted February 26, 
1925. This point I desire to bring out—that even then no assess- 
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ment was made against me until the day that some of the evi- 
dence commenced to appear in the public press. 

During the speech of the former Senator from Kentucky, 
Mr. Ernst, and after he had read the telegram from Mr. Mellon, 
the Senator from Virginia took the floor and told how the 
yaluation of 1919 was made by the best men in the bureau, and 
said that the Senator from Kentucky had emphasized the sug- 
gestion that this memorandum was “newly discovered eyvi- 
dence "—so newly discovered evidence that the Treasury De- 
partment had but a few days to avert the disadvantage of the 
statute of limitations.” The Senator from Virginia asked any- 
one to point out one statement from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury wherein the Secretary contended this memorandum was 
“newly discovered evidence.” 

The assessment was formally made before the running of the 
statute of limitations, as a so-called jeopardy assessment. The 
amount involved some $30,000,000 additional assessment against 
my former associates and myself. 

After the assessment was made, all but one of the taxpayers 
put up bonds and appealed to the Board of Tax Appeals. The 
first hearings before the Board of Tax Appeals took place in 
Detroit in January, 1927. On January 17, 1927, one of the 
attorneys for the taxpayers addressed the board as follows: 


Mr. Davs. In connection with this 1922 memorandum we would 
like to ask the Government whether there are any memoranda or 
documents pertaining thereto in the files of the Treasury Department, 
disclosing when, if at any time, it was considered, and by whom, And 
if he is unable to give us that, we would then request that he give 
us the name of the official who could answer certain inquiries with 
reference to the course of this memoranda and what happened to it in 
the Treasury Department, under oath, subject to subpoena. 


To this request the counsel for the bureau made objections, 
To these objections Mr. John W. Davis, counsel for the tax- 
payers, said: 

May I say one word? Quite regardless of the question of procedure, 
whether this evidence is to be procured by subpœna duces tecum, or by 
successive subpœnas to every officer of the bureau who might by any 
possibility have cognizance of these facts—which, of course, would be 
within our rights—or whether it is to be produced as a result of a 
voluntary tender on the part of the Government is, in the last analysis, 
a matter of convenience as between counsel, the board, and the Gov- 
ernment. But it seems to me, on the question of right, there is some- 
thing very deep in connection with this particular demand. 

This suit is something more than a mere contest between private 
litigants, each one striving for an advantage, each one desirous to give 
to his adversary so much information and no more, and as he may be 
compelled to furnish by the rules of law. 

This suit is a contest between the Government and the citizens, and I 
maintain it to be a fundamental right of a citizen when confronted 
by his Government to know everything that the Government or any 
one of its officers has done that affects in the most remote fashion the 
right that he asserts. 

There are no secrets between the Government of the United States 
and the citizens who support it, and there should be none. There is 
no bureau in Washington that should not be open from top to bottom 
to any citizen of the United States in any matter that concerns the 
slightest of his rights. 

This is not a contest for final victory between these parties. Mr. 
Fred Lehman, of St. Louis, when he was Solicitor General of the 
United States, gave voice to an epigram that I have always believed 
ought to be framed and hung on the walls of every legal representative 
of the United States, or, indeed, of any representatives of the United 
States who is charged with the solution of a controversy with any 
citizen ; and that epigram was this: That whenever the case is decided 
right, the Government wins.” And so it does; because the major pur- 
pose of any Government is to do justice between the citizen and the 
power that he supports and to whom he owes allegiance. So, I insist 
that, as a matter of substantive right here, whatever the machinery 
may be by which we reach it—and that is a matter purely of con- 
venience— but as to substantive right, there is no demand that we can 
make on the Bureau of Internal Revenue that it is not its duty to 
comply with. 


I think that statement is so clear and so important in all 
the affairs of our Government that I wanted to have it placed 
forever in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The Board of Tax Appeals did not rule on the demand for 
this file of 1922 which it was charged the bureau had. 

In the afternoon of the same day and after the noon recess 
Mr. Gregg, counsel for the bureau, returned to the Board of 
Tax Appeals, and for the first time admitted there was a file 
of 1922. Remember, this was in January, 1927. He asked the 
attorneys for the taxpayers to designate some representative to 
view that file in his office, and said he “ would be glad to fur- 
nish him with any part of it he might desire.” 
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Two attorneys for the taxpayers, Mr. Prettyman and Judge 
Lacy, were appointed to inspect the file in Mr. Gregg's office 
in Detroit. 

During the inspection of the file Judge Lacy, counsel for the 
taxpayers, asked Mr. Gregg for permission to have the file over- 
night so that he might copy from it what he desired to copy. 
When the attorneys got into the file they found that they needed 
it all, so they had the entire file photostated and turned the 
original file back to Mr. Gregg the next morning. 

After conclusion of the hearings in Detroit, the board took 
up the case again in Washington, and on February 12, 1927, 
this file was introduced into the record, page 2650. 

As a result of securing this file, we found a letter from the 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to Hon. David H. 
Blair, dated February 11, 1922. The letter reads as follows: 


I am writing you at your home 
At your home— 


because I want you to get this letter. After you read the inclosed, 
return the whole thing to me, as I want to use it in the future. This 
refers to the subject of taxation, in so far as it relates to Henry Ford, 
a matter I have hitherto taken up with you, but which we did not 
run to a finality. Look this over carefully, and if you deem it worthy 
of further consideration set somebody to work on it to find out just 
what there is to it. I shall be very glad if you will do this. With 
best wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
James E. WATSON. 


This appears on page 2656 of the transcript of hearings before 
the Board of Tax Appeals. 

To this Commissioner Blair replied under date of Feb- 
ruary 15: 


I am returning the papers which I received from you yesterday. I 
have made a copy of the statement so as to make another inyestigation. 
I shall trace it this time through entirely different channel, and if we 
get any results we shall let you know. I thank you for calling my 
attention to it. 


Another paper in this file was one dated February 27, 1922, 
addressed to Mr. Chatterton, assistant to the deputy commis- 
sioner, signed by one Paul F. Cain, assistant head special audit 
division. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent to have the complete 
memorandum placed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rostnson of Indiana in 
the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the memorandum was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Fesruary 27, 1922. 
In re: Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: With reference to the case mentioned above, which 
we have been discussing and in which the point as considered by us was 
the value of March 1, 1913, of the stock of this corporation, you are 
advised that I find a memorandum dated May 17, 1919, signed by Mr. 
P. S. Talbert, acting deputy commissioner, in which he arrives at a 
value of $9,489.34 per share as of March 1, 1913, and in this connection 
I have worked up three possible methods which might be used in deter- 
mining the yalue as of March 1, 1913. 

The first and usual method of determining the March 1, 1913, value 
would be to take the earnings of five years prior to March 1, 1913, and 
capitalize these earnings on the basis of 10 per cent and consider this as 
the March 1, 1913, valuation. 

In this case it is not possible to secure earnings for the entire five 
years prior to March 1, 1913, but* earnings for four years and five 
months from October 1, 1908, to February 28, 1913, were secured and 
show the value of $3,617 as the value of one share of stock of this cor- 
poration as of March 1, 1913. The exact means by which this value 
was determined may be shown as follows: 


Earnings October 1, 1908, to February 28, 1913 


Four years five months — ESSA $31, 950, 006. 93 
Earnings 1 month (avera 2. 830. 32 
Earnings 1 year (average 7, 239, 963. 84 
Earnings per share (based on 20,000 shares of capital 801 10 
8, 617. 00 


stock) 
Value based on 10 per cent capitalizatio 

This method, of course, presupposes that average conditions were pre- 
vailing from the four years and five months and does not take into 
account any unusual changes that might have taken place in any period 
during this period. Since there was a marked change in the general 
policy in the expansion of the business during the year 1912, it seems 
to me that it is entirely unfair to use the years prior to 1912 and 
average the earnings for those years along with 1912 and 1913, when 
entirely different conditions were prevailing. It seems that in 1912 
plans for expansion of the business were set in motion, properties were 
bought in many sections of the country, assembling plants were con- 
structed, and various other similar factors became a part of the policy 
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ef the corporation, all of which would have a decided effect upon the 
earning capacity and value of stock of the corporation. That such a 
change did have a decided effect is shown from the fact that the average 
earnings for the four years and five months prior to March 1, 1913 
(even considering 1912 as a part of the period) showed $7,233,963.84, 
whereas the earnings for the year 1912 were $14,119,989.87 and for 
the year 1913, $26,651,754.92, and this rate of earnings was continued 
subsequent to 1913, increasing rather than decreasing. I therefore feel 
that while it is unusual, at the same time it Is entirely reasonable to 
work on that short period from January 1, 1912, to March 1, 1913, and 
determine, if possible, a fair value for the stock. Two possible methods 
may be used. In the first place, we may proceed as follows: 


Earnings, Jan. 1, 1912, to Dec. 31, 1912_ $14, 2.272. 808 ay 


Earnings, Jan. 1 1913, to Feb. 28. . 2, 896. 1 
Total earnings for 14 months. 18, 092, 886. 04 
Average earnings for 1 mon TTT 292" 349. 00 
Average earnings for 12 months —— 15,508, 188.00 
Earnings per share (20,000 shares) 775. 
Value per share based on 10 per cent capitalization.. 7, 754. 00 


A second method, and that used in values which are now under 
consideration, is one slightly different from the one used above, and 
is as follows: 


Barings Jan. 1, 1912, to Dec. 31, 


Earnings, Jan. 1, + 1918; to Feb. 28 1013, Spe 
Assumed earnin: 


for the first od — eer 1513 ($3, 972.850. 
by 5— 


$14, 119, 989. 87 


SSSA — 23, 837, 377. 02 
lll AAA | «87, S57, 806; SO. 
c ~ os ee TEA 18, 978, 683. 44 
Earnings per share (20,000 shares 948, 934 
Value per share based on capitalization of 10 per 
. ...... aS 9. 489. 34 


Of the two methods outlined above, it would seem to me that the 
method that has been used in this case is the preferable one, although 
it does not conform exactly to A. R. M. 34, in that to a certain extent 
it might be said to take into consideration subsequent years, although 
I feel this is true only in a slight degree. It will be noted that the 
earnings for the full year 1912 were considered and then the earnings 
for 1913 were determined as an estimate based on the earnings which 
had accrued to March 1, 1913. It would seem reasonable to suppose 
that a purchaser of this stock could take into consideration that the 
earnings for 1912 (since the marked change in financial policy and 
expansion of business) were approximately $14,000,000, and that an 
amount had been earned during the first two months of 1913 which if 
continued during 1913 would show an earning of a little less than 
$24,000,000; that the estimate for the year 1913 based on the first 
two months was conservative is shown when the earnings for the 
entire year are finally determined, in that the total earnings for the 
year are found to be approximately $26,650,000. In view of the fact 
shown above and the general study I have made of this case, I feel 
that a fair estimate of the value of this property was arrived at in 
the figure of $9,489.34, and that this is more nearly correct than either 
the figure of $3,617 or $7,754, and that the value which has already 
been used is a fair value. 

PauL F. Cary, 
Assistant Head, Special Audit Division. 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I am not going to take up 
the time of the Senate to have the memorandum read, but will 
comment on the findings in the memorandum. 

Mr. Cain reviews the earnings of the Ford Motor Co. and 
several estimates of the value of the stock as of March 1, 1913. 
The value of the stock as of March 1, 1913, is the controversial 
issue. 

After Mr. Cain had elaborately reviewed all of these esti- 
mates of the valuation, as appeared in the statement I have put 
in the Recorp, he concludes his memorandum with the follow- 
ing sentence: 

In view of the facts shown above and the general study I have made 
of this case, I feel that a fair estimate of the value of this property 
was arrived at in the figure of $9,489.34 and that this is more nearly 
correct than either the figure of $3,617 or $7,754 and that the value 
which has already been used is a fair value. 


That is a determination of the valuation made by Mr. Roper 
in the Treasury Department during 1919. 

The file to which I have above referred to was marked on 
its cover “Henry Ford,” it evidently being thought that if this 
yaluation was improper or incorrect any additional tax could be 
made against Henry Ford. This was in error, because it was 
later disclosed that individual stockholders were the responsible 
parties. 

This file contains another paper, dated May 22, 1922, signed 
by Special Agent P. L. Roche, of the special intelligence unit, 
which says in part: 

It is further alleged that the sale was consummated and completed 
upon these figures; that a contract was entered into between Mr. Ford 
and the vendors above named, by which Mr. Ford agreed to assume 
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all responsibilities in case of any reandit and reappraisal in the trans- 
action. 

If an examination of the records in the bureau at Washington fails 
to show that an appropriate tax was paid, based on the figures shown 
in this report, I suggest that a case be jacketed on this matter and 
referred to this division for investigation. 


Another letter in the file is addressed to the chief of special. 
intelligence unit of the Internal Revenue Bureau. That unit is 
a special unit for the investigation of cases that might not have 
been handled properly in some other division, or in which there 
is an indication that fraud may have existed. The letter is 
from Special Agent Nolan at Chicago, dated May 23, 1922, and 
in its conclusion says: 

It is suggested that an examination of the records of the bureau be 
made with a view of determining whether a return compatible with the 
figures mentioned by Special Agent Roche has been made. In the event 
of a discrepancy sufficient to justify a further investigation appears. it 
is recommended that the case be jacketed and recommended to this 
department for investigation. 


Another communication in the file, dated June 21, 1922, signed 
Special Agent J. R. Cox and addressed to Mr. Irey, chief of the 
Unit, in part says: 

At your suggestion, I had an interview on the 17th instant with Mr. 
Justice, head of the field division, Income Tax Unit. Mr. Justice 
stated that while he was internal revenue agent in charge at Detroit 
the returns of the Ford Motor Co. and the individuals who formerly 
held stock in the Ford Motor Co. were investigated by revenue agents 
working under his direction; that at the time he was furnished by the 
bureau with a statement showing the valuations of the Ford Motor 
Co. properties, as of 1913, which valuation was used by the agents, 
both in the investigation of the Ford Motor Co.’s returns and in the 
investigation of the returns of the individuals who had sold stock to) 
Mr. Ford; that it is his understanding that a committee, of which Mr. 
Talbert was chairman, was sent by the bureau to Detroit and that 
this committee submitted a confidential report giving the basis for the 
valuation of the properties, as of 1913; that he did not have a full. 
copy of this confidential report, but was simply furnished by the 
bureau with the value of the properties that was to be used by the 
internal revenue agents in their investigation. 

Mr. Justice stated also that some time recently a newspaper reporter 
had been making claims similar to the claims set out in the sean 
cation of Special Agent Roche and that, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Blair, he had had one or more conferences with Senator Warsow, of 
Indiana, with reference to the matter. In this connection Mr. Justice 
stated that as a result of the investigation made by the agents working 
under his direction the Ford Motor Co. was recommended for an 
assessment of approximately $4,000,000 in additional taxes and that 
the case is still pending in the bureau. He stated also that he has 
made several efforts to locate the confidential report submitted by the 
committee of which Mr. Talbert was chairman fixing the valuation of 
the properties, as of 1913, with a view to ascertaining on what grounds 
the valuations were based, but that he has not been able to locate the 
report within the bureau. 


Another letter in the file dated June 22, 1922, addressed to 
David Nolan, acting special agent of the intelligence unit at 
Chicago, and signed by Mr. Irey, chief, special intelligence unit, 
said in part: 

Inquiries made in the bureau have developed that information similar 
to that contained in special report of Special Agent Roche has been 
received in the bureau on one or more occasions previously; that the 
returns of the Ford Motor Co. and the individuals who sold their stock 
have been investigated by internal revenue agents, and that the bureau 
is fully conversant with all of the details concerning this matter. 
Under the circumstances there is, of course, no necessity for any 
further investigation by the special agents at the present time. 


Another letter in this file was a letter signed by Mr. M. T. 
Johnson, chairman of the committee on appeals and reviews, 
dated September 29, 1922, addressed to Mr. Carl A. Mapes, 
solicitor of the Internal Revenue Bureau, as follows: 

In re: Tax liability of Henry Ford et al, 

In accordance with your request I have reviewed the attached file 
in re tax Hability of Henry Ford and others concerned, which grew 
out of the sale of the Ford Motor Co. stock in June, 1919. It is prob- 
able that the attached file has reference to the tax liability of the 
Ford Motor Co. rather than that of Henry Ford. I can not see how 
Mr. Ford realized any gain through the purchase of the minority 
interest in the Ford Motor Co. in June, 1919. 

Under date of May 17, 1919, Mr. Talbert, then chief of the technical | 
division of the Income Tax Unit, made a report upon an investigation | 
made by himself, Mr. Burlingame, Mr. King, Mr. Masland, and Mr. 
Taylor in Detroit with a view to establishing the March 1 value of 
the Ford Motor Co. stock. This report was addressed to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and was evidently approved by him as the 
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basis for computing gain upon the subsequent sale of such stock. The 
March 1 value fixed by Mr. Talbert in his report was $9,489.23 per 
share, The attached file contains the original report addressed to the 
commissioner and I am inclined to think that the basis used in fixing 
the March 1 value is sound. It is understeod that this stock sold in 
June, 1919, for $12,000 per share, thereby showing a profit of ap- 
proximately $2,500 per share upon which it is assumed the stock- 
holders have ‘paid tax. 

I am attaching hereto a copy of the net income, average earnings 
per share, capital, and surplus for the period January 1, 1909, to July 
31. 1918. This is a copy of the report in our file in this case. 

In view of the consideration which has been given to fixing the 
March 1 value of this stock for the purpose of computing gain or loss 
upon the sale thereof in 1919, I believe that the valuation so fixed 
and approved by the commissioner is fair both to the taxpayer and 
to the Government and that the case should be considered closed. 


To this letter are affixed the words— 
Approved, (signed) C. A. Mapes. 


He was Solicitor of Internal Revenue at that time. 
In this file I note a memorandum, as follows: 
Mr. COMMISSIONER: In the light of Mr. Johnson's memo, I concur 
in the recommendation. 
(Signed.) C. A. M. 


Before the Board of Tax Appeals in Washington, February 
10, 1927, Commissioner Blair, being on the witness stand under 
oath, was asked this question by Mr. John W. Davis: 

You did communicate with Senator Watson the substance of those 
memoranda? 


To which Mr. Blair answered: 
I will assume I did. I have no independent recollection of it. 


. This shows conclusively that the substance of the memoran- 
dum of 1922, to which I have directed your attention, is the same 
as the memorandum of 1925. There may be some difference in 
detail, but the controversy was the valuation of the Ford 
stock as of March 1, 1913. 

The evidence I have just referred to clearly indicates that 
there was much evidence to justify the March 1, 1913, valua- 
tion, as determined by the bureau in 1919. 

On page 44 of the petitioners’ statement of facts before the 
Board of Tax Appeals there appears a table showing that the 
original valuation of March 1, 1913, had been approved by 63 
official acts confirming the Roper valuation of 1919. This 
list consists of at least 32 different officials approving of it, in- 
cluding three commissioners, four deputy commissioners, two 
solicitors of internal revenue, two chairmen of the committee 
on appeals and review, the chief of special intelligence, three 
heads of the personal audit division, two revenue agents in 
charge, four revenue agents, one assistant head of the tech- 
nical division, and 10 auditors, conferees, and section chiefs, 
including the chief of the section having charge of stock-sale 
transactions. 

Yet with all these reports on the case, and with 32 officials 
of the bureau having considered the case, and with these 63 
official approvals of the valuation of 1919, I want to call your 
attention to Mr. Blair's letter handed to me on March 7, 
1925, in which he says: 

But there appears nothing in the files of the bureau to sustain 
the correctness of this value. 

And, furthermore, that in the same letter he said: 

In order to protect the United States it will be necessary to assess 


against you an additional tax based upon the information now avail- 
able to the bureau, 


The next important incident in this chronology of the case 
occurred on January 13, 1927, when the Board of Tax Appeals 
was hearing the case at the Hotel Statler in Detroit. 

On January 13, 1927, a Mr. Howe P. Cochran, 831 Munsey 
Building, and a Mr. W. N. Wood, both of Washington, came to 
my office about 6 o'clock in the evening with important informa- 
tion concerning this case. 

Mr. Cochran expressed his interest in the tax case. He said 
he had worked up a plan which would result in the case being 
thrown out of court in five hours. He said he had obtained 
his information legitimately; that it was a plan he had worked 
up. He said be would present me with the plan with the 
understanding that if the case was thrown out by the board on 
his presentation, he was to have a fee of 5 per cent of the 
amount saved, If it was rejected on more than one point, but 
his point was involved, then the fee was to be fixed, fairly. 
If it was not thrown out on his point, no fee was to be paid 

- him. A 

Finally. Mr.. Cochran advised me that if he took the case 

he would have to first consult with Treasury officials. That 
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appealed to me as rather strange, and I asked him who he was 
going to see in the Treasury Department. He said, “I am going 
to see Mr. Gregg.” I said, “Mr. Gregg is in Detroit.” He 
then said, “ Well, I will see somebody else.” 

After some conyersation I suggested that he come back the 
next day. About 10.30 the next morning a boy came to the office 
with a note from Mr. Cochran, which I quote: 


JANUARY 14, 1927. 
Senator JAMES Couzens, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

I thank you for the courtesy extended to me last night. 

The conclusion we reached, as I understand it, was that I am to 
give you this new defense. 

That you are to use it or not as you see fit. 

That if you use it you will give me 5 per cent of the saving 
attributable to it, and 

That in case of any question or difference the whole matter is to be 
left entirely with you for settlement along the lines that your sense 
of fair dealing would dictate, and that I am not to complain. 

In this connection, I will say that the new defense is nothing that I 
obtained by any but honorable means, and that it was not obtalned from 
the Treasury Department or Treasury officials, It is a complicated— 
yet simple and plain—plan worked out by me, but it achieves the ends 
you seek, which you explained to me. 

Mr. Wood thought that I did not make it clear that I expected 
5 per cent of the saying on the whole case (as distinguished from 
your case alone), 

As to this, if you did not so understand it, I am sure that the 
other litigants will, if you suggest it, join in the plan. 

With your permission I will call you at 11.30 o'clock to-day. 

e Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Howe P. COCHRAN. 


In the meantime I had made some inquiry eoncerning Mr. 
Cochran and ascertained that he had been a clerk in a cotton- 
brokerage office in New York prior to the war; that he came to 
Washington and served for a short time as a clerk in the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue; that he then resigned and went into 
practice as a tax expert. The inquiry showed that he was not 
a lawyer nor an auditor. 

The information I secured was to the effect that he was quite 
well known around Washington as being one of the men who 
knew the inside tax game, and that he was a close friend of 
Paul Cain, of the Internal Revenue Bureau. This information 
was sufficient for me to dispose of Mr. Cochran, and my secre- 
tary telephoned him about 5 o'clock that I was not interested 
further in the matter. 

Mr. Cochran, however, persisted, and he came to my office on 
the following day about 10 o'clock, and during a conversation 
I asked him what interest Paul Cain had in the case. 

Remember, that at that time we had not had access to the 
1922 file, and I did not know that Mr. Cain was in 1922 assist- 
ant head of the special audit division and had written a long 
opinion affirming the original valuation made by Commissioner 
Roper. 

Mr. Cochran, when I asked him what interest Mr. Cain had in 
the case, admitted that he had conferred with Mr. Cain about 
his—Mr. Cochran’s—proposition to me. He said that he had 
known Mr. Cain from the days when they had worked together 
in the bureau and that never had Mr. Cain given him any in- 
formation or helped him in any of his cases. 

I then dismissed Mr. Cochran, and under date of January 17, 
1927, I wrote Mr. Blair, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
and pointed out to him that Mr. Cochran had come to my office 
to solicit tax business, that he had admitted having talked to 
Mr. Cain, and I thought it was my duty to submit the matter 
to him, because one of the rules of the Treasury Department 
under which tax experts are supposed to be disbarred from prac- 
tice before the departments is for the solicitation of tax business. 

To this letter I received a reply from the commissioner in 
which he stated that the Board of Tax Appeals was not a part 
of the Treasury Department, and that solicitation of such a case 
would not come under the regulations as to practice before the 
Treasury Department. In this letter the commissioner also 
inclosed a memorandum from Mr. Paul Cain, who, by the way, 
is still an employee of the bureau, which memorandum, on 
Treasury Department stationery, dated January 24, 1927, reads 
as follows: 

On January 13, 1927, Mr. H. P. Cochran called me on the telephone 
at my home and stated that he had phoned the office and was advised 
that I had been ill for the last week or so. He asked if I were better 
and whether he could see me for a few moments if he called. I told him 
that I would see him, and he did call at my home. Mr. Cochran 


stated that he was about to be employed on the Couzens case, and he 
asked me if he were employed whether it would hurt his standing in 
My reply was that I did not see that it 


any way with the bureau. 


should, the Couzens case being no different than any other case so far 
as the department is concerned. He then asked whether his handling 
of the case would prejudice other cases he had before the bureau. My 
reply was that I could see no reason why it should. Mr. Cochran then 
stated that he was sorry that I had been ill, and heped I would be able 
to be out soon. He then thanked me and left the house. 


I offer for the Recorp the correspondence in this case and 
ask permission to have it printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. i 

The correspondence is as follows: 


831 Munsgy BUILDING, 
Washington, D. O., January 14, 1927. 
Senator JAMES CovUzENs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I thank you for the courtesy extended to me last night. 

The conclusion we reached, as I understand it, was: 

That I am to give you this new defense; 

That you are to use it or not as you see fit; 

That if you use it you will give me 5 per cent of the saving at- 
tributable to it; and 

That in case of any question or difference the whole matter is to be 
left entirely with you for settlement along the lines that your sense 
of fair dealing would dictate, and that I am not to complain. 

In this connection I will say that the new defense is nothing that 
I obtained by any but honorable means, and that it was not obtained 
from the Treasury or any Treasury officials. It is a complicated—yet 
simple and plain—plan, worked out by me, but it achieves the ends you 
seek, which you explained to me. 

Mr. Wood thought that I did not make it clear that I expected 5 
per cent of the saving on the whole case (as distinguished from your 
ease only). 

As to this, if you did not so understand it, I am sure that the other 
litigants will, if you suggest it, join in the plan. 

With your permission I will call you at 11.30 o'clock to-day. 

Yours very truly, 
Hows P. COCHRAN. 


z Jaxuary 17, 1927. 
Hon. D. H. BLAIR, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Washington, D. G. 

My Dran MR. COMMISSIONER: About 6.15 p. m. on the evening of 
January 13, Mr. Howe P. Cochran, 831 Munsey Building, called on me 
to solicit my interest in engaging him in the case in which former 
Ford Motor Co. minority stockholders are now appealing to the Board 
of Tax Appeals in Detroit against the assessment with which you 
are familiar. He had with him a Mr. Wood, who, I understand, was 
simply a friend and who made the appointment for me to see Mr. 
Cochran. Mr. Cochran drew such an alluring picture of the sim- 
plicity of his methods of securing results for us that he had my 
curiosity aroused. So I asked him what he expected out of it, and he 
said 5 per cent of the saying. Prior to this, however, he stated that 
before he could take the case he would have to consult with the offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, mentioning Mr. Gregg by 
name. I suggested that Mr. Gregg was in Detroit, and he said there 
were others in the bureau he could see in his place. The next day 
he admitted he called on Mr. Paul Cain, who approved of his taking 
the side against the Government. Early on the morning of the 14th 
a messenger brought a letter, copy of which I am inclosing, but as 
I had committee meetings in the morning the messenger was advised 
that we would call up Mr. Cochran at 5 p. m. However, Mr. Cochran 
called, so my secretary informs me, at about 11.30 on the 14th and 
was advised again we would call him at 5 p. m. The letter was at 
variance in some respects to the conversation we had, the principal 
difference being that before he could undertake to do anything he 
would have to get the consent of the officials of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. This seemed so unusual that I gave the matter considerable 
thought and made some inquiry concerning Mr. Cochran, and decided 
by 5 o'clock that I would have nothing to do with the matter, and Mr. 
Cochran was advised by Mr. Carson, my secretary, that I would not 
take any further interest in the matter. In view of the fact that 
practitioners before the bureau are, I understand, by rules and regu- 
lations prohibited from soliciting business, and because of the peculiar 
circumstances surrounding this matter, I thought it my duty to submit 
the whole matter to you. If you desire to take this matter up further, 
and the original of the letter is necessary, I will be glad to furnish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES CoUzENS. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, January 24, 1927, 
Memorandum 
On January 13, 1927, Mr. H. P. Cochran called me on the telephone 
at my bome and stated that he had phoned the office and was advised 
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that I had been ill for the last week or so. He asked if I were better 
and whether he could see me for a few moments if he called. I told 
him that I would see him and he did call at my home. 

Mr. Cochran stated that he was about to be employed on the Couzens 
case, and he asked me if be were employed whether it would hurt his 
standing in any way with the bureau. My reply was that I did not see 
why it should, the Couzens case being no different than any other case 
so far as the department is concerned. He then asked whether his 
handling of the case would prejudice other cases he had before the 
bureau. My reply was that I could see no reason why it should. Mr. 
Cochran then stated he was sorry that I had been ill and hoped I would 
be able to be out soon. He then thanked me and left the house, 

PabL F. Cain, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICe OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, January 28, 1927. 
Hon. JAMES Covzxxs, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran SENATOR: I have your letter of January 17 in reference 
to Mr. Howe P. Cochran, Mr. W. N. Wood, and Mr. Paul F. Cain. 

The matter which was discussed with you by Messrs. Cochran and 


Wood appears to have been a case now pending before the Board of 


Tax Appeals. The Board of Tax Appeals is not a part of the Treasury 
and any question of solicitation of a case pending outside the Treasury 
would not, therefore, come within the Treasury regulations with respect 
to practice. Mr. Cain’s name is mentioned, however, and since he is 
an employee of the bureau, I have taken a statement from him as to 
his connection with the matter, copy of which I inclose. 

If you believe anything further should be done on this matter I 
should be glad to hear from you. 


Sincerely you 
Tae D. H. Bram, Commissioner. 


JANUARY 29, 1927. 
Hon. D. H. BLAIR, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. COMMISSIONER: I have yours of the 28th acknowledg- 
ing my letter of the 17th in reference to Messrs. Howe P. Cochran, 
W. N. Wood, and Paul F. Cain. 

You are, of course, much more familiar with the rules and the work- 
ings of them than I am, but I did not understand that the rules were 
confined to such a narrow sphere, namely, that they only apply to tax 
practitioners in dealing with cases within the bureau. My assumption 
was that persons permitted to practice before the bureau were not 
permitted to go out and solicit tax business of any kind, or eyen 
permitted to advertise the fact. 

However, if your rulings do not cover this particular case, I do not 
know that there is anything further I can say in the matter, although 
I think it reprehensible for practitioners before the bureau to go out 
and solicit tax business under any circumstances. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES COUZENS. 


Mr. COUZENS. I desire to emphasize at this point what I 
consider a perfectly logical conclusion—that Cochran knew of 
this 1922 file which contained Mr. Cain’s, Mr. Johnson’s, Mr. 
Mapes's, and Commissioner Blair's approval of the Roper valua- 
tion. No one else, that I know of, outside of the Treasury 
Department knew of this file. 

It is apparent that this information was to be delivered to me 
if I would arrange to pay 5 per cent on some thirty million of 
assessments made against my associates and myself. In other 
words, this former clerk, who had inside information of the 
bureau, was to obtain a fee of about $1,500,000 for his services. 

For a moment I refer back to the efforts of our counsel to 
secure this file which had not been secured at the time of Mr. 
Cochran's proposition. 

Paul Cain is now a member of the special advisory committee 
within the bureau which is passing upon cases brought before 
it. How long is this condition of affairs to continue? It is 
within the power of Congress to correct it, Taxpayers should 
not be offered up as victims to this practice. 

This recital is directed primarily at my own experience. I 
have no intention of discontinuing whatever efforts I can exert 
to putting a stop to this practice. 

A prominent attorney has suggested to me that Jesse Smith 
in his palmiest days could not have beaten that.” 

If anyone desires to call this a feud, let him do it, but I con- 
strue it as a matter of public interest and a part of my senatorial 
duties to combat this practice. 

At an early date I intend to call up Resolution 173, and at that 
time I will reply to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED], 
who defended Mr. Mellon on March 22, 1928, pages 5151-5154 
of the RECORD. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COUZENS. Certainly. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. An official of the Treasury Department not 
now connected with it told me that they were splitting fees four 
ways on some of the income-tax cases; that if some one against 
whom an assessment was made might go there, the suggestion 
would be made that certain people had handled cases of that 
nature successfully, and that was all. If the man then em- 
ployed that lawyer, his case was quickly disposed of. I was 
told by this former official that the fees were split four ways. 
He declined to let me use his name. He afterwards wrote me 
the entire facts, but would not stand for his signature; and, of 
course, I have never pushed the investigation, but it occurred to 
me again since the Senator has made his statement. He was a 
man brought here from the Pacific coast who held a very promi- 
nent place in the Treasury Department for a while. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think I know who he is. I think he prob- 
ably was removed by the late President Harding. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; I think everybody knows who he is. 

Mr. COUZENS. I have no doubt it was Mr. Dover. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR THE LATE SENATOR WILLIS 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that at 
3 o'clock on Friday, May 11, the Senate may hold exercises in 
commemoration of the life, character, and public services of my 
late colleague, Senator Witi1s. I am putting the date on Fri- 
day instead of on Sunday, so that the exercises may be held 
during a regular session of the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senate will be in regular session 
previous to that hour, and at the time stated by the Senator 
from Ohio he desires that the Senate shall proceed with the 
memorial exercises? 

Mr. FESS. That is correct. 
made by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Romxsox of Indiana in 
the chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

FARM RELIEF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3555) to establish a Federal farni 
board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and 
disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, one of the two amendments 
that went over from yesterday was the amendment offered by 
me to section 4 of the bill providing for the appointment of an 
advisory council. I wish for a moment to read that amendment 
and then to discuss it very briefly. The amendment is as 
follows: 


Sec, 4. (a) Whenever the board determines that any agricultural 
commodity may thereafter require stabilization by the board through 
marketing agreements authorized by this act, or whenever the coopera- 
tive associations, or other organizations representative of the pro- 
ducers of the commodity, shall apply to the board for the creation and 
appointment of the advisory council for such commodity, then the 
board shall notify the President of such determination or application. 
The President shall thereupon create an advisory council for the com- 
modity. The advisory council shall be composed of seven members 
to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. No individual shall be eligible for appointment to a 
commodity advisory council unless he resides in the region in which 
the commodity is principally grown and is a producer of the com- 
modity or interested in the production or marketing of such com- 
modity. Prior to the making of any appointment to a commodity 
advisory council the board shall transmit to the President for his 
consideration lists of individuals qualified for appointment, to be sub- 
mitted to the board by cooperative associations or other organizations 
representative of the producers of the commodity. The term of office 
of a member of any commodity advisory council shall be two years. 
In the event of a vacancy occurring the President shall fill such 
vacancy in the same manner as the originally appointed member, and 
should Congress not be in session, such appointee shall hold office until 
20 days after the convening of the next session of Congress. 


Mr. President, this suggested provision came about in this 
way: Under amendments that have already been adopted by the 
Senate it is provided that a majority of the advisory council 
shall have a veto power upon the board in the matter of put- 
ting a commodity in a marketing period or taking it out of a 
marketing period, or putting on the equalization fee, and other 
matters pertaining exclusively to the commodity. When that 
proyision as to veto power was submitted to those interested in 
cooperatives here they suggested that there should be a provi- 
sion for the President te appoint the advisory council. That 
met the approval of all of those of us who were engaged, as 
has heretofore been pointed out, in trying to perfect the bill. 

I wish to say just a word or two as to why, in my judgment, 
the Senate should adopt such a provision. If we are to have an 


I should like to have the order 
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advisory council it onght to have some independence; it ought 
not to be created by the board that it is to advise. If the board 
can create the council and uncreate it at will, the council would 
not have the temerity to interfere with whatever the board 
should do. There would be every reason why an advisory coun- 
cil thus constituted should agree to the recommendations of the 
board, and, so, virtually the provision for a yeto power on the 
part of the advisory council would be useless unless the council 
should be independently appointed. 

When we came to the question of appointing the advisory 
council it was deemed that surely if the President could repre- 
sent the farmers in appointing the board he ought to be per- 
mitted to represent the farmers in appointing the advisory 
council. If it is wrong to give the President the power to 
appoint an advisory council, from the farmers’ standpoint it 
would be equally wrong, and even more wrong, perhaps, to give 
him the right to appoint the entire board. In my judgment, the 
amendment provides the only feasible and proper course of 
action. It provides the only way by which to give the advisory 
council an independent status, so that the board may have the 
benefit of its disinterested or interested advice, as the case may 
be. In other words, if the advisory council is to be dependent 
upon the board that creates it, we need not expect anything 
except that the advisory council will advise the board in the 
way that it thinks that the board wants to be advised. 

Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did the Senator from Idaho wish to inter- 
rupt me? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it may be that the view of the 
Senator from Tennessee is the correct view as between the two 
propositions which have been presented; but I want to call the 
Senator's attention to the fact that we have not as yet reached 
the individual farmer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; we have not. 

Mr. BORAH, And the farmer is the one who will have to 
pay the equalization fee. 2 

Mr. McKELLAR. What the Senator says is absolutely true; 
but by the amendment offered we bring it nearer to the farmer 
than under any other provision. The Senator recalls, as the 
Senate will recall, that last year we provided that a majority 
of the farmers in convention should put on the fee. The 
President, however, objected to that arrangement, so this pro- 
vision was framed. 

Mr. President, it is suggested that if the President shall ap- 
point the council it will not represent the farmer. Let us look 
at the amendment. The amendment provides: 


Prior to the making of any appointment to a commodity advisory 
council the board shall transmit to the President for his consideration 
lists of individuals qualified for appointment, to be submitted to the 
board by cooperative associations or other organizations representative 
of the producers of the commodity. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield in a moment. It is true that 
the President does not have to appoint from such lists, but I say 
that the President would appoint from them: and if there were 
some objection in the ease of any individual appointment, and 
he appointed some one whose name was not upon the list, 
then there would be a check on him, because the Senate would 
have to confirm the appointment. If, on the other hand—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield in a moment. On the other 
hand, if the board appoints from these lists, or if it fails 
to appoint, there is no check on the board at all. The same list 
that would go to the board would go to the President in the 
other case. 

The farmers do not select those men; the different organi- 
zations send in names to the board, and there are various 
organizations in every State; in my State there are three dif- 
ferent organizations that I can recall. In the one case, if the 
names are presented, as they will be presented to the board, 
and the board does not select the ones the farmers want, the 
farmer has got no recourse; but in the other case where the 
same lists are presented to the President and the President does 
not appoint whom the farmers want, they have got a right to 
appeal to this body before the member is confirmed. So it seems 
to me that for every reason the safe plan and the orderly plan 
is to have the appointments made by the President in the first 
instance, to be confirmed by the Senate. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio, and then I will yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator has really answered the question I 
had in mind by what he has said since I rose. I was going 
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to say that any attempt to limit the power of the President in 
the appointments would likely be regarded as unconstitutional. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator does not attempt to do that in his 
amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all. 

Mr. FESS. This is merely a recommendation to the Presi- 
dent, and he is not limited to it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. He is not limited to it. The lists are pre- 
sented to him from which to select the members whom he wants 
to serve on the board. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say merely a word, and I desire 
the attention of the Senator from Ohio for a moment. There 
is no restriction upon the right of the President as to the 
appointment of any particular person who may be recommended. 
The names are recommended to him for his consideration. 
He is not told that he must appoint any one of them, but he 
is told in the bill that he must appoint a producer of the 
commodity. Does the Senator contend that that latter pro- 
vision is a restriction which is unauthorized by the Con- 
stitution? 

Mr. FESS. No; I do not. That would be in keeping with 
the appointment of members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the law providing that persons of certain qualifications shall be 
appointed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And it is in keeping with the acts which 
we have passed, in which it has been provided in the case of 
certain boards that the President must appoint two of one party 
and three of another. 

Mr. FESS. When I read the amendment I thought, at first 
blush, the President was limited to those who were named by 
the associations. f 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will recall that the bill last 
year provided for such a limitation and that the Attorney 
General gave that as one of the reasons why he thought the 
bill might be unconstitutional. 

Mr. FESS. That is why I raised the question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That has been eliminated from this bill. 
It has been eliminated as to the appointment of the main board 
and also eliminated as to the appointment of the advisory 
council. I think the Senator will agree that this is the orderly 
way; it is the only way that this advisory council can be 
really made effective. All that it is, and all that it is intended 
to be, is a check upon the unlimited authority of the board to 
put on, say, the equalization fee, or a marketing period, or stop 
the equalization fee or stop a marketing period. That is the 
purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator think that it would be a 
practical proposition simply to provide in the bill that the ad- 
visory board should be selected from and elected by the pro- 
ducers of a particular commodity? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that could be done I should infinitely 
prefer it. If the Senator can suggest a plan by which that may 
be done, I am perfectly willing, speaking individually, to have 
such a plan as that adopted. I repeat, I would infinitely 
prefer it. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator from Idaho to repeat 
the suggestion he just made? I was occupied and did not 
hear it. 

Mr. BORAH. I asked the Senator if he thought it was a 
practical proposition simply to provide in the bill that the ad- 
visory board should be selected and elected by the producers of 
the particular commodity. 

Mr. SMITH. May I make this suggestion, if the Senator will 
allow me: I do not know how this would affect the wheat 
growers or the cattle growers, but there are only seven members 
of this advisory counsel to represent the vast area in cotton. 
Even the California and Arizona people, of course, would be 
interested, because the marketing of the ordinary bulk of the 
cotton affects theirs; so that we would have about 13 States 
out of which to select a council of 7. 

I agree with the Senator from Idaho that if there is any 
feasible plan by which we could get the advisory council to 
represent the majority of the farmers engaged in the production 
of this article, then we certainly would be on safe ground; but 
just how to do that practically is one of the difficulties that I 
do not see how to get around. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator from Idaho, if he has 
such a proposal in his mind, will put it in writing and offer it 
as an amendment. I am frank to say to the Senator that it 
seemed to me to be the proper way to arrange this matter; but 
in studying the question I have found no method by which the 
members of the advisory council can be elected. It would be 
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better if the farmers elected or selected their own representa- 
tives. I am in hearty sympathy with that, and, if it can be 
arranged practically, I should be perfectly willing to accept it; 
but, next to that, I think the best check that we can place 
upon the matter of seeing that the farmers are truly repre- 
sented is to have the President appoint the members, and if 
the farmers are not properly represented they will appeal to 
this body, and the nominees will not be confirmed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator wants the farmers to have 
their own agents, what is wrong with the modification of the 
amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be happy to get to that right at 
this minute. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I just want an answer to that question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will answer the Senator’s question, but 
I can not answer it in a word. 

The Senator says that the farmers will have control of the 
matter if his amendment is adopted. Now, what does his 
amendment provide? It provides simply that the board itself 
shall appoint these men from lists furnished by the farmers. 

Let us assume that there are three great farmers’ organiza- 
tions in my State and each one of them sends in the names of 
10 men for appointment on the cotton board. There are 30 
names, to with, for this board to select seven members 
from. The Senator’s amendment does not provide that they 
shall be selected from the cotton farmers at all. The board can 
appoint anybody they please. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will read the Senator's amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The board must appoint the ones that the 
farmers select. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Who is going to select them? There is not 
going to be any convention of farmers, There is not going to 
be any convention of organizations. There is no arrangement 
for the farmers to select them. The secretary of one board may 
send in some names. The president of another board may send 
in some hames, Another board may have a meeting and send 
in some names. That will not be a selection by the farmers. It 
will be a selection by certain officers and agents of these various 
concerns; and even then it will not be a selection, because the 
board here, out of this vast array of names, can select anyone 
they want. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wish the Senator would read the amend- 
ment, instead of putting his construction on it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be delighted to read it. I have it 
right here before me. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The amendment says that the board shall 
name the ones the farm organizations ask to have named. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The Senator's amendment provides: 


The advisory council shall be composed of seven members, to be 
appointed by the board— 


From what? From those that the farmers say? Not at all 
from a list submitted to the board 


Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will read the amendment, 
instead of interjecting his remarks—— 
Mr. McKELLAR, Just a minute 


to be appointed by the board from a list submitted to the board by 
cooperative associations or other organizations representative of the 
producers of the commodity, 


That is exactly the same position that the President is in. 
The farmers do not select them. The board here selects them 
from the yarious lists that come in from all over the country. 
That is all there is in it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is a little bit better than the Senator's 
proposal. We lets the President name them from any list that 
he sees fit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; that is not better, for this reason: 
If the farmers are dissatisfied after the President names them, 
they can communicate with their representatives in the Sen- 
ate of the United States and the Senate of the United States 
can reject any man to whom they object. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, just a minute. The amendment which 
the Senator never finished, because he wanted to make his 
speech between the reading of one line and the next, provides 
that the farmers may have removed any agent that they do 
not like. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall take great pleasure in reading it 
all. Let us see what it says. I want all Senators listening 
to me now to see what is provided by the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wish the Senator would just read it 
without making a speech upon it. 
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Mr. MeKELLAR. The substitute of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas is as follows: 


Sec. 4. (a) Whenever the board determines that any agricultural 
commodity may thereafter require stabilization by the board through 
marketing agreements authorized by this act, or whenever the coopera- 
tive associations, or other organizations representative of the producers 
of the commodity, sball so decide, the board shall create and appoint 
an advisory council for such commodity. The advisory council shall 
be composed of seven members to be appointed by the board from a 
list submitted to the board by cooperative associations or other or- 
ganizations representative of the producers of the commodity. In the 
event of a vacancy occurring, the board shall fill such vacancy in the 
same manner as the original appointment. The power to remove a 
member of the advisory council rests with the board, but may be 
exercised only with the consent of the cooperative association or other 
organizations representative of the producers of the commodity for 
which he was appointed. 


Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Arkansas and the Senator from Tennessee a question? Instead 
of leaving it to the President to appoint from a list recom- 
mended by the associations or organizations representing the 
producers, or instead of leaving it to the board to appoint from 
a list recommended by the associations or organizations repre- 
senting the producers, would it be a practical proposition to 
provide that the associations or organizations representing the 
producers shall elect this board? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. That was substantially the provision in 
the old bill to which the President took exception on the 
ground that it was unconstitutional. ` 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will pardon me, the ques- 
tion was asked of both of us. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sorry I took precedence over the 
Senator. I yield to him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no; pardon me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is all right. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I just wanted to make this suggestion while 
the Senator was still on the floor: If they shall be selected under 
the amendment offered by myself, by just changing a few words 
they could be elected by the organizations, and I should have 
no objection to the change. Inasmuch as it is not the board 
but the advisory council, and the President has nothing to do 
with the appointment, we could make it absolutely the instru- 
ment of the farmer; and I should have no objection to that 
change. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What organizations would you have come 
in—all farm organizations or just cooperative associations? 

Mr. BORAH. All associations or organizations dealing with 
that commodity. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. Would marketing associations come in? I 
am just wondering what would be included. 

Mr. BORAH. All organizations of producers of the com- 
modity. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to yield, 

Mr. SIMMONS. This very question arose when we were 
considering this question when the first bill was presented. 
It was taken up and seriously considered and deliberated upon 
by a very large committee representing the Southern States 
in connection with the cotton interests; and we found this 
situation had to be dealt with. 

If the appointment had to be made of persons who were 
recommended by the cooperatives and the farm organizations, 
how were we to bring about harmony in the recommendations 
between, probably, 50 or 60 of these different organizations, 
or maybe a hundred of them, scattered about in the Southern 
States? A list presented by the cooperative and farm organiza- 
tions of North Carolina might be wholly unsatisfactory to the 
cooperative and farm organizations of South Carolina, and 
those of South Carolina might be unsatisfactory to those of 
Texas. How were we going, therefore, to get a consensus of 
the wishes with reference to the appointment of these seven 
men from these organizations scattered through the 13 States 
producing cotton. 

That difficulty we sought to solve in a very comprehensive 
way, as we thought, by authorizing a State convention of the 
farmers engaged in producing cotton in each of these States; 
but then we had 13 States holding 13 conventions, and prob- 
ably making 13 different recommendations with reference to 
men, which might not harmonize. A man selected upon the 
recommendation from South Carolina might be exceedingly 
obnoxious to the cotton farmers of my State, and vice versa. 
We dealt with that question as effectively as it would seem 
to us to be possible to deal with it. 

Mr. BORAH. I realize the difficuity involved. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. But this proposition does not deal with it 
with half the effectiveness that that proposition does. This 
proposition provides for probably twa or three hundred different 
recommendations that may be entirely in conflict. Therefore, 
we sought to solve this question by saying that all of these 
associations might make recommendations to the President, 
but the President was not bound by the recommendations of 
any of them, although he must, in the last analysis, select a 
man who was a producer of cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion? 

Mr, McKELLAR. I will yield to the Senator in just a 
moment. I want to get what is going on in the mind of the 
Senator from Idaho, Is this what the Senator suggests? 


The advisory council shall be composed of seven members to be 
elected by members of the various agricultural associations producing 
such commodity under such rules and regulations as the several 
associations in joint assembly agree upon. 


How would you get their views unless you provide some- 
thing like that? 

Mr. BORAH. That is arriving at the point which I have in 
mind. Let me state, before I answer the question specifically, 
that I look at it in this way: 

You are proposing in this bill, in case it meets the judgment 
of the board, to take over the marketing of these commodities. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. And you are proposing, in case it meets the 
judgment of the board, to levy a fee upon the individual pro- 
ducer. Now, in my opinion it is not only a matter of justice, 
but it is absolutely necessary as a practical. proposition to 
secure the consent of the individual producer or to give him an 
opportunity to register his consent, if he wants to, if you 
expect this plan to work; because just so surely as you impose 
upon him a plan in which he has not a voice, and feels that 
he has not been given an opportunity to have a voice, there 
will be a blowup when you undertake to collect this fee with- 
out his consent. 

That is what I have in mind. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the point that the Senator has 
in mind is one that we all have in mind; and if the Senator 
will formulate language that will carry out that idea I shall 
be delighted to accept it, so far as I can do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it does it any better than this bill does. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the language can be formulated in a 
few minutes. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should like to state to the 
Senator from Idaho that already the different cooperative asso- 
ciations have periodical meetings representing all the States. 
It seems to me it would be perfectly feasible for other organiza- 
tions representing cotton to meet in their States, elect delegates 
to a general convention, and there, representing all of the 
associations dealing with cotton, they could elect seven men 
fairly representative of the whole cotton district, and in that 
respect representing the entire cotton industry. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I suggest that the 
Federal reserve system has means by which the member banks 
select their directors. It is rather cumbersome, but it sug- 
gests a method. It would appear to me that, instead of trying 
to have all the producers of a commodity meet in a convention. 
each association might, by correspondence or otherwise, author- 
ize somebody to cast their vote, and it would be a representative 
meeting. That is merely the mechanics of the amendment, 
which could be quickly framed, if the principle were agreed 
upon. 

Mr. BORAH. I think so. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Idaho a question, to see if I have this correct. The last 
portion of an amendment already adopted, on page 7 of the 
reprinted bill, reads as follows: 


No equalization fee shall be collected unless the estimates upon 
which the determination of the amount of the equalization fee is 
based are concurred in by the advisory council for the commodity, 


In other words, the advisory council, however formed, as 
I interpret that amendment, would have absolute control as to 
when an equalization fee should be collected, whether any 
should be collected at all, and what the amount should be. It 
seems to me that that would take from the board every real 
major responsibility, as far as the administration of the 
equalization fee was concerned. Is that a correct interpreta- 
ion? 

i Mr. BORAH. It would limit the powers of the board, but the 
board would have tremendous power after that was taken away. 

Mr. EDGE. Not over the equalization fee. They could not 
even go on with the equalization fee. 
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Mr. BORAH. No; but the man who pays the equalization fee 
ought to have a voice. I am much more interested in the man 
who pays it than in the man who administers it. 

Mr. EDGE. But under that language, he not only would have 
a voice, but would have absolute control of the situation, would 
he not? 

Mr. BORAH. No. The amendment provides: 


No marketing period under section 7 in respect of any agricultural 
commodity shall be commenced or terminated unless the advisory coun- 
cil for such commodity concurs in the respective finding or findings 
which the board is required to make prior to the commencement or 
termination of the marketing period. No equalization fee shall be col- 
lected unless the estimates upon which the determination of the amount 
of the equalization fee is based are concurred in by the advisory council 
for the commodity. 


That is, before you collect your fee, you must have concurrence 
of the advisory council, and the advisory council is supposed to 
represent the man who is paying the fee. 

Mr. EDGE. Exactly, but you are not only not permitted to 
collect the fee, you are not permitted to impose it. In other 
words, you are not permitted to put into effect the plan of 
equalization. 

Mr. BORAH. That is right. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I think it is likely that we 
can arrange an amendment that will be satisfactory all around, 
and for the present I yield the floor until we determine that 
question. 

Mr. McNARY. Inasmuch as there is an effort being made, 
and fair prospects of coming to a common agreement 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just fair prospects. 

Mr. McNARY. I would suggest again that this amendment 
be temporarily laid aside, and that we take up some other 
amendment. I ask unanimous consent that that course be 
followed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frazier in the chair). 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What other amendment is there? 

Mr. McNARY. Has not the Senator a further amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; there is one other amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin who 
desires to present an amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. I move to amend by striking out commencing 
after the word “corporation,” on page 12, line 20, down to and 
including the word “products” on line 10, page 13. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12, line 20, after the 
word “corporation,” strike out down to and including the word 
“products” on line 10, page 13, in the following words: 


If the board is of the opinion that there is no such cooperative 
association or corporation created and controlled by one or more 
such associations capable of carrying out any marketing agreement for 
purchase, withholding, and disposal, then the board may enter into 
the agreement with other agencies but shall not unreasonably dis- 
criminate between such other agencies, 

(f) During a marketing period fixed by the board for any com- 
modity, the board may enter into marketing agreements for the pur- 
chase, withholding, and disposal of the food products of such com- 
modity, and all provisions of this section applicable to marketing 
agreements for the purchase, withholding, and disposal of a surplus 
of the commodity shall apply to the agreements in respect of its 
food products. 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I would not want to press 
for a yote on that amendment at this time. I prefer that it go 
over for consideration a little later on, under the ous 
consent agreement requested by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Wisconsin if he is willing to debate this proposal now? 
I think there is no other amendment to be brought forward at 
this time. 

Mr. FESS. Has the amendment relating to the allocation of 
the fund been acted upon? 

Mr. McNARY. No, that has not been acted upon. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I will be very glad to state 
my reason for submitting the amendment, but I hesitate in 
having it acted upon until the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Broox- 
HART] is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Opp in the chair). The 
clerk will call the roll. 


Is 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena: 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edwards La Follette Sheppard 
pakiy Fess McKellar Shipstead 
Baya’ Fletcher feLean Shortridge 
Bingham Frazier McMaster Simmons 
Black MeNar 85 Smith 
Blaine Glass Mayfield Smoot 
Borah Gof etealf Steck 
Bratton Gooding oses Steiwer 
Brookhart Gould Norbeck Stephens 
Broussard Greene Norris Swanson 
Bruce Hale e Thomas 
Capper Harris die Tydings 
Caraway Harrison Overman Tyson 
Copeland Hawes Phipps Vandenberg 
Couzens Hayden Pine Wagn 
Curtis Heflin Pittman Walsh, ) Mass. 
Cutting Johnson Ransdell Warren 
Dale Jones Reed, Pa. Waterman 
Deneen Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Dill Keyes Sackett Wheeler 
King Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I send to the desk two 
amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an amendment pending, 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us have the amendment reported. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment. 

The legislative clerk read the amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, by referring to the reprinted 
bill containing the amendments agreed to yesterday, it will be 
seen that on page 13, line 7, it is proposed by my amendment to 
strike out these words in subparagraph (e): 


If the board is of the opinion that there is no such cooperative asso- 
ciation or corporation created or controlled by one or more such asso- 
ciations capable of carrying out any marketing agreement for purchase, 
withholding, and disposal, then the board may enter into the agreement 
with other agencies but shall not unreasonably discriminate between 
such other ‘agencies, 


The next paragraph, which I also move to strike out, may be 
read in connection with what I have just read from the bill, as 
follows: 

During a marketing period fixed by the board for any commodity, the 
board may enter into marketing agreements for the purchase, withhold- 
ing, and disposal of the food products of such commodity, and all pro- 
visions of this section applicable to marketing agreements for the 
purchase, withholding, and disposal of a surplus of the commodity, shall 
apply to the agreements in respect of its food products. 


I desire to direct attention to what may and will happen 
under those provisions unless stricken out. I am going to out- 
line how the provision will operate. Following the World War 
the expeditionary forces abroad had large surpluses of certain 
commodities. There were also existing contracts during the 
war, and manufacturers had accumulated a surplus of the prod- 
ucts under those contracts. There was a settlement made with 
respect to all those matters. In some instances the Government 
purchased commodities at the war price, resold them abroad at 
the world price or less than the world price, and, in some 
instances, to the very parties from whom the Government pur- 
chased the commodities originally. 

That statement is made only by way of illustration of what 
ean and no doubt may be done under this provision. Here, 
we will say, is a milling company that has flour or wheat, or 
a packing company that has meat products. The Government, 
through the board, may enter into agreements with such agen- 
cies and purchase those surpluses upon the theory that they 
will, in effect, take the-surpluses, to whatever extent the accu- 
mulations may be of. such commodities, off to the domestic 
market. Then the packing companies or the milling companies, 
or whatever corporations may be engaged along those lines, 
may have a subsidiary some place outside of America, and the 
board may then turn around and sell those commodities, pur- 
chased at the advanced rate, to such subsidiaries for such sum 
as they may choose, but we will presume at the rate afforded 
by the foreign market. 

This process can be repeated, with the result that the losses 
reflected in those transactions will be made up by imposing the 
equalization fee upon all farmers who are producers of the 
respective commodities. Therefore, it is possible, under these 


provisions, for the board to enter into such agreements with 
other parties or other agencies at the enhanced price in the 
purchase of the products which they are holding, and then 
sell them in the foreign markets to subsidiaries of the people 
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from whom the products were purchased, and the farmer will 
be required to pay that loss through the equalization fee. 

I submit that these provisions of the bill ought to be stricken 
out. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think a more careful read- 
ing of the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
perhaps would not have brought forth the discussion which he 
has just presented. The bill proceeds upon the theory that the 
board shall act through cooperative organizations or farm 
groups. If the task is found too large and the agencies are not 
able, as admitted trading factors, to carry on the transactions, 
or if they are not in existence, the board has a right to em- 
ploy such existing agencies, whether they be millers, packers, 
independent packers, or what not, to take charge of the produce, 
withhold surplus or, like a miller would, convert wheat into 
flour and sell it, the charges and costs being paid by the board 
out of the equalization fee. They are simply agencies for the 
purpose of sales when other cooperative agencies are not in 
existence, 

If this administrative feature were taken out of the bill, 
speaking with the greatest kindness to the Senator, if the board 
were attempting to withhold a surplus or purchase a surplus 
and sell it abroad and the cooperatives were not strong 
enough to undertake the work and did not have time to organize 
and give its strength to the new organization, it would be en- 
tirely unable to function. That language was put in the bill 
after the most careful study by those farmers who have given 
the matter most serious consideration for years, so they might 
have strong instrumentalities to do the job when they could 
not do it themselves. 

There is no possibility of any advantage being taken of the 
farmer. The estimated costs and charges are made known be- 
fore the operation takes place. It simply gives them the ad- 
vantage of existing agencies when they have not any of their 
own, It would cripple the administration of the bill and take 
away from the ability of the farmers and the producers of the 
country to get the best that is in the bill by this sort of amend- 
ment being agreed to, and it is so manifest, in my judgment, and 
so clear of comprehension that I express the hope that the 
Senator will not insist on his amendment, and if he does, that 
the amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I appreciate all that the Sena- 
tor from Oregon has said. I have studied the amendment care- 
fully, analyzed it, and I think what he has said with respect 
to the agents is in part correct. He did not go quite far enough. 
Of course, there may be cooperatives or lack of cooperative or- 
ganizations to take care of the commodities, but the whole 
theory of the bill is to bring about cooperation. As the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] said the other day, it is argued 
that those who favor the bill urge cooperation, and those who 
are opposed to the bill urge cooperation among the farmers, If 
the bill is going to accomplish cooperative undertakings through 
the compulsory process of the equalization fee, or through any 
other source, the board ought not to have the power to enter 
into agreements with packing companies, milling companies, 
flour manufacturers, agencies to purchase cotton, agencies that 
purchase processed milk, or cheese, or butter, because if they are 
to have that privilege, then we have destroyed the very thirg 
designed by the bill. 

Moreover, the Senator from Oregon has not answered my 
proposition that with the power in the board to adopt private 
agencies, agencies outside of the farm organizations, as a means 
of disposing of the surplus products, those same agencies will 
have subsidiaries in the world market and they will purchase 
the same products from the board which were previously pur- 
chased by the board from those who in this country control the 
subsidiaries, with only one result, and that is that the farmer 
will haye to go down into his pocket to pay the loss upon that 
transaction, a transaction beneficial to those who are to-day ex- 
ploiting the farmer and his produce. x 

Mr. MCMASTER., Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. MCMASTER. Assuming, for the sake of argument, the 
correctness of the statement made by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, what would the Senator suggest in lieu of that portion of 
the bill which he is proposing to strike out? What remedy has 
he in case the farmers, through their cooperative associations, 
are not able to handle the produce? Has the Senator provided 
a remedy for that situation? 

Mr. BLAINE. Let the board be the agency to make the pur- 
chase and sale as provided in the bill, through the farmers’ 
agencies. 

Mr. MoMASTER. Does the Senator's amendment include 
that provision? 

Mr. BLAINE. Of course, I am trying to have stricken out of 
he bill that which I believe is pernicious, and I am going to be 
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perfectly frank about it. If provisions of this character are 
left in the bill, I can not support it and will not support it. 
I know there are other Senators who feel likewise. 

Mr. Mo MASTER. That has not anything to do with the 
question I am asking. After the Senator has stricken this 
language from the bill, does he leave the bill in such a shape 
that the surplus commodities can be taken care of? 

Mr. BLAINE. If it is not in such shape as that, I would be 
very glad to draft an amendment which would put it in proper 
shape, and I am sure the committee would be very glad to do it. 

Mr. McMASTER. That is not necessary. The main object 
of the bill is to create a marketing agency for the surplus; 
and, of course, if the Senator has perfected his amendment, and 
it will accomplish that purpose, and accomplish it fully, then 
there will be no question about its acceptance. 

Mr. BLAINE. But the proponents of this bill suggest that 
the bill itself accomplishes the purpose. 

Mr. MoMASTER. They suggested that it accomplishes the 
purpose through the language that is written into the bill. 
If the Senator can perfect that by adopting some other method, 
that, of course, will accomplish the purpose. 

Mr. BLAINE. No; the proponents of this bill, as I have 
listened to this debate for days and days, say that this bill is 
going to promote cooperation, and through cooperation the 
farmer will enter the world markets and handle his surplus 
products; that he can not do it as an individual; that he must 
do it in combination, and this combination is a cooperative 
association. Now, if that is not the theory of the bil! 

Mr. McMASTER. It does not make any difference 

Mr. BLAINE. Wait just a moment. If the theory of this 
bill is to deny that there can be and will be sufficient coopera- 
tion to do the things designed by the bill and that it becomes 
necessary to permit private agencies again to take care of the 
farmer, you are doing worse than nothing. 

Mr. McMASTER. It is not a question of theory—the theory 
of the Senator from Wisconsin or the theory of anyone else. 
The question is, Have you adopted in this bill practical meth- 
ods of taking care of the surplus production of the farmer? 
It does not make any difference about theories. If the amend- 
ment which the Senator proposes to the bill accomplishes that, 
let us understand it in that way. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. Just a moment. The Senator is placing a 
responsibility upon me. I am not responsible for this bill. I 
had nothing to do 

Mr. McMASTER.. I do not care anything about who is 
responsible for the bill. 

Mr, BLAINE. Wait until I get through, please. 

Mr. McMASTER. That does not make a particle of differ- 
ence. I simply want to know whether the Senator is perfecting 
this bill or not. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I ask for order. I can not 
discuss this matter when I have to yell in order to overcome 
those who interrupt me without my having yielded. 

Mr. McMASTER. The Senator yielded to me or I would 
not have asked him the question. 

„ Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, if it becomes necessary to turn 
the debate into a competition of strength of voice, I shall have 
to compete with the Senator; but I am not willing to do that. 

Mr. MCMASTER. The Senator from Wisconsin will win 
without competition. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WATERMAN in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Iowa? 

Mr. BLAINE. Just a moment. 

The Senator from South Dakota has asked, Does my amend- 
ment perfect this bill? It certainly does. It takes out the 
very provision that makes this bill futile as a farm-relief 
measure ; and so it is not a question of my drawing an amend- 
ment. There is no amendment necessary if the theory of this 
bill is correct. If this iniquitous provision is taken out of the 
bill, and if the bill does not contain provisions that will 
take care of these surplus products without a substitution of 
words in place of this amendment, then the bill is not worth 
consideration as a farm-relief measure. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 


Mr. BROOKHART. In answer to the question of the Sen- 


ator from South Dakota, in which I think myself there is a 
good deal of merit, in the substitute I have offered I have 
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taken care of that proposition affirmatively; and I shall be 
glad if the Senator from Wisconsin will yield to permit me 
to explain how it is done. - 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, that is what I have been 
desiring to hear—an explanation. I did not want to have abuse 
when I was asking for information. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I have not yielded to the 
Senator from South Dakota; and when he talks about being 
abused I want to refute that, if he accuses the Senator from 
Wisconsin of abusing him. I was engaged in no abuse of anyone. 

Mr. McMASTER. Yes; well 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I have not yielded to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota 

Mr. McMASTER. I thought the Senator yielded to me. 

Mr. BLAINE. And I propose to keep the floor until there is 
a request for me to yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. I thought 

Mr. BLAINE. I have yielded to the Senator from Iowa to 
make a statement. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The question of dealing with the process- 
ors, the packers, and the millers can only be reached in case 
you include in this bill an affirmative plan of determining the 
price of products; and, of course, I have made that the basic 
idea of the substitute I have offered. I have instructed the 
Department of culture, under well-defined rules, most of 
which are in operation now in the department, to determine 
the average cost of production for a five-year period, including 
in that the 5 per cent return on the capital invested; and that 
is to determine the price. Then, when it comes to dealing with 
packers—and I concede that that may be necessary temporarily, 
before we can get these cooperatives organized to handle this 
thing—I have provided in my substitute that they shall pay 
this basic price to the farmers themselves. This price is bid by 
the Goyernment corporation which I haye established, not to the 
board of trade or the cotton exchange or millers or packers, 
but to the farmer. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, may I ask a question? 

Mr. BROOKHART. If these institutions have paid the same 
price to the farmer, and then have added to it only enough to 
give them the 5 per cent capital return on their investment that 
the farmers would get, then 

Mr. McMASTER. As I understand the Senator from Iowa, 
he is explaining his amendment, not the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BROOKHART. If this amendment and the other were 
adopted, it would take the place of what the Senator from Wis- 
consin wants to strike out. The Senator from Wisconsin, of 
course, has the right to strike out just what he regards as an 
evil situation in the bill. I think he is right there. 

Mr. FHSS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to me? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Wisconsin having yielded, 
will the Senator from Iowa yield for a question? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I have sympathy with the statement of the 
Senator that he has not any particular objections to allowing 
the packers or millers to do this work until the cooperatives 
get upon their feet. I have sympathy with that statement; 
but there is this element in it: The cooperatives are identical in 
their interests with the farmers, in that they would be farmers’ 
organizations, while the others provided in the bill could afford 
to let the losses be whatever they might be; they do not suffer 
them. It seems to me that there is a distinctive difference 
there. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There is a very distinctive difference in 
the power given the board. There is no doubt about that, This 
board would have the power, for instanee, to supply this stuff 
to the packers at a high price, and then sell it to the same 
packers on the other side at a low price, and then collect the 
difference in the loss on the surplus out of the equalization fee. 
That power is evidently conferred by this section—a very dan- 
gerous power. 

Mr. FESS. What I had in mind was that if the agency that 
does it is a farmers’ agency, their interest is uniform, while in 
the other case it is quite different. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is very true; but, of course, there 
would be some power. The board, by its form of contract or by 
the use of its discretion, could prevent much of that evil; but, 
on the other hand, if the board was influenced or did not 
understand the inside of this enough, it might be imposed on to 
a very great extent. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, it is to be appreciated that 
there is an entire difference between the substitute amendment 
presented by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHarr] and this 
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bill. Under the substitute presented by the Senator from Iowa 
there is no equalization fee whatever. He sets up an entirely 
different plan. If his plan were in operation, and there were 
losses on these contracts or agreements made by packers and 
millers, the board could not go down into the pockets of the 
farmer to pay those losses. 

Mr. McNARY. Where would it go? 

Mr. BLAINE. It would go into the fund provided therefor. 
I am sorry that provision even is in the Senator’s bill; but, 
since he has fixed a basis whereby the farmer must be paid 
a price by private agencies to cover cost of production and a 
reasonable profit, the farmer will not lose; but under this bill, 
if there is a loss, the board will go down into the pockets of the 
farmer to pay that loss to the packers and the millers; and I 
do not think there is any necessity for any amendment to be 
ar in lieu of the provisions which I propose to be stricken 
out. 

I think the amendment that I have proposed perfects the bill 
to that extent, and that there ought not to be any provision in 
this bill for these marketing agreements between any other 
agencies than cooperative agencies and voluntary farm or- 
ganizations, If this board is permitted to make agreements 
with millers and packers and other great organizations and 
combinations, they will have a firmer grip on the producer. 
They now have too firm a grip on the farmer through their 
combinations. They have their lobbies, They have their 
highly paid attorneys. They will procure suites at the hotels 
at Washington and, with lavishly furnished headquarters, main- 
tain here a battery of lawyers and experts to deal and dicker 
with this board on these commodities, while the farmer is back 
upon his farm following the plow, tending his stock, sowing in 
the springtime, cultivating through the seasons, and harvesting 
in the autumn. He has no lawyers, no experts, no accountants 
to send to Washington. He has no battery of lawyers. He can 
not maintain these palatial headquarters in this city to look’ 
after his interests. If we are to draw from the experience of 
the past, it must be recognized that when you set up this scheme 
it will be an uneven and an unfair contest between the men 
upon the farms and the packers and the millers and those who 
control the marketing of the farmers’ produce. 

Why, Mr. President, this proposal is merely to write into 
the law a declaration of policy that these things will con- 
tinue and that they are right. Yes; your combinations will 
still exist. The control will still exist far worse than under 
the present conditions. This board may sell those commodities 
to the subsidiaries of these organizations dealing in the for- 
eign trade and the foreign market. Under this bill the farmer 
will be compelled to go down into his pocket and pay an 
equalization fee sufficient to make up the loss, You can not 
perfect this bill by any substitution of this language. If you 
are going to permit marketing agreements of agencies other 
than cooperative and yoluntary farm agencies, in fairness to 
the worker upon the farm it can only rightfully be done as 
provided in the substitute of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BROOKHART]. 

I hope that this amendment will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE]. 

Mr. BLAINE. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, may the amendment be stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12 of the original bill, line 
20, it is proposed to strike out all after the word “corporation” 
down to and including the word “food products,” in line 10 of 
page 13. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll, 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, there are so very few Sen- 
ators in the Chamber I wonder if we might not have the amend- 
ment restated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will restate the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12 of the original bill it is 
proposed to strike out after the word “corporation,” in line 20, 
all down to and including the words food products,” in line 10, 
on page 13. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I suggest that there be read 
what it is proposed to strike out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read, as suggested 
by the Senator from Virginia. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK., The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLAINE] proposes to strike out the following language: 

If the board is of the opinion that there is no such cooperative 


association or corporation created and controlled by one or more 
such associations capable of carrying out any marketing agreement 
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for purchase, withholding, and disposal, then the board may enter 
into the agreement with other agencies but shall not unreasonably 
discriminate between such other agencies, 

(f) During a marketing period fixed by the board for any commodity, 
the board may enter into marketing agreements for the purchase, with- 
holding, and disposal of the food products of such commodity, and all 
provisions of this section applicable to marketing agreements for the 
purchase, withholding, and disposal of a surplus of the commodity 
shall apply to the agreements in respect of its food products, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FESS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropiyson], but I find 
that I can transfer the pair to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
GREENE] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe tv], but 
I find that I may transfer, and I do transfer, my pair with that 
Senator to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], but I am 
informed that if he were present, he would vote as I intend to 
vote. I am, therefore, at liberty to vote, and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NxxLx] is unavoidably absent. If he 
were present, he would vote “nay” on the pending motion. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague, the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosinson] on account of illness. If present, he would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce the general pair of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Griverr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Delaware 
Mr. pu Pont] is paired with the Senator from South Carolina 
Mr. BLease], and that the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALsH] 
is paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Nrery]. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 57, as follows: 


YEAS—20 
Bingham Edge Harris Metcalf 
Black Fess Heflin Reed, Pa. 
Blaine Gerry Keyes Swanson 
Borah Glass Kin dings 
Brookhart Hale Me arren 
NAYS—57 
Ashurst Fletcher oses Simmons 
Barkley Frazier Norbeck Smith 
Bayard Goff Norris Steck 
Bratton Gooding Nye Steiwer 
Broussard Harrison Oddie Stephens 
Capper awes Overman roe 
Caraway Hayden Phipps 
Copeland Johnson Pine ey ahék 
Couzens Jones Pittman Wagner 
Curtis Kendrick Ransdell Waterman 
Cutting La Follette Robinson, Ind. Watson 
le McKellar Sackett Wheeler 
Deneen McMaster Schall 
Din McNar Sheppard 
Edwards Mayfield Shipstead 
NOT VOTING—16 
Blease Gillett Neely Smoot 
Bruce Gould Reed, Mo, Trammell 
du Pont Greene Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass. 
eorge Howell Shortridge 


So Mr. BLAINE's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr, President, I send an amendment to the 
desk and ask that it may be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky will be read. 

The CHE CLERK. It is proposed to strike out section 8, 
as amended, as follows: 

EQUALIZATION FEE 


Sec. 8. (a) In order to carry out marketing and nonpremium in- 
surance agreements in respect of any agricultural commodity without 
loss to the revolving fund, each marketed unit of such agricultural 
commodity shall, throughout any marketing period in respect of such 
commodity, contribute ratably its equitable share of the losses, costs, 
and charges arising out of such agreements. Such contributions shall 
be made by means of an equalization fee apportioned and paid as a 
regulation of interstate and foreign. commerce in the commodity. It 
shall be the dufy of the board to apportion and collect such fee in 
respect of such commodity as hereinafter provided. 

(b) Prior to the commencement of any marketing period in respect 
of any agricultural commodity, and thereafter from time to time during 
such marketing period, the board shall estimate the probable losses, 
costs, and charges to be pald under marketing agreements in respect of 
such commodity or under nonpremium insurance agreements in respect 
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of such commodity as hereinafter provided. Upon the basis of such 
estimates there shall be from time to time determined, and if such 
estimates are concurred in by a majority of the advisory council for 
such commodity, the board shall publish the amount of the equalization 
fee (if any is required under such estimates) for each unit of weight, 
measure, or value designated by the board, to be collected upon such 
unit of such agricultural commodity during any part of the marketing 
perlod for the commodity. Such amount is referred to in this act as 
the “equalization fee.” At the time of determining and publishing 
any equalization fee the board shall specify the time during which the 
particular fee shall remain in effect and the place and manner of its 
payment and collection. 

(e) Under such regulations as the board may prescribe, any equali- 
zation fee so published by the board shall be paid, in respect of each 
marketed unit of such commodity, upon one of the following: The 
transportation, processing, or sale of such unit. The equalization fee 
shall not be collected more than once in respect of any unit. The 
board shall determine, in the case of each class of transactions in the 
commodity, whether the equalization fee shall be paid upon transpor- 
tation, processing, or sale. The board shall make such determination 
upon the basis of the most effective and economical means of collect- 
ing the fee with respect to each unit of the commodity marketed during 
the marketing period. 

(a) The board may by regulation require any person engaged in the 
transportation, processing, or acquisition by prerchase of any agricul- 
tural commodity— 

(1) To file returns under oath and to report, in respect of his trans- 
portation, processing, or acquisition of such commodity, the amount 
of equalization fees payable thereon, and such other facts as may be 
necessary for their payment or collection, 

(2) To collect the equalization fee as directed by the board and to 
account therefor. 

(e) The board, under regulations prescribed by it, is authorized to 
pay to any such person * to collect such fees a reasonable charge 
for his services. 

(f) Every person who, in violation of the regulations prescribed by 
the board, fails to collect or account for any equalization fee shall 
be liable for its amount and to a penalty equal to one-half its amount. 
Such amount and penalty may be recovered together in a civil suit 
brought by the board in the name of the United States. 

(g) As used in this section— 

(1) In the case of grain the term “ processing” means milling of 
grain for market or the first processing in any manner for market 
(other than cleaning or drying) of grain not so milled, and ‘the term 
sale means a sale or other disposition in the United States of grain 
for milling or other processing for market, for resale, or for delivery by 
a common carrier—occurring during a marketing period in respect of 
grain. 

(2) In the case of cotton the term “ processing means spinning, 
milling, or any manufacturing of cotton other than ginning; the term 
Sale means a sale or other disposition in the United States of cotton 
for spinning, milling, or any manufacturing other than ginning, or for 
delivery outside the United States; and the term “ transportation“ 
means the acceptance of cotton by a common carrier for delivery to any 
person for spinning, milling, or any manufacturing of cotton other than 
ginning, or for delivery outside the United States—occurring during a 
marketing period in respect of cotton. 

(3) In the case of livestock the term “ processing" means slaughter 
for market by a purchaser of livestock, and the term sale“ means a 
sale or other disposition in the United States of livestock destined for 
slaughter for market without intervening holding for feeding (other 
than feeding in transit) or fattening—occurring during a marketing 
period in respect of livestock. 

(4) In the case of tobacco, the term “sale” means a sale or other 
disposition to any dealer in leaf tobacco or to any registered manu- 
facurer of the products of tobacco. The term “ tobacco” means leaf 
tobacco, stemmed or unstemmed. 

(5) In the case of grain, livestock, and tobacco, the term “ trans- 
portation " means the acceptance of a commodity by a common carrier 
for delivery. 

(6) In the case of any agricultural commodity other than grain, 
cotton, livestock, or tobacco, the board shall, in connection with its 
specification of the place and manner of payment and collection of 
the equalization fee, further specify the particular type of processing, 
sale, or transportation in respect of which the equalization fee is to be 
paid and collected. 

(T) The term “sale” does not include a transfer to a cooperative 
association for the purpose of sale or other disposition by such asso- 
ciation on account of the transferor; nor a transfer of title in pur- 
suance of a contract entered into before, and at a specified price deter- 
mined before, the commencement of a marketing period in respect of the 
agricultural commodity. In case of the transfer of title in pursuance 


of a contract entered into after the commencement of a marketing 
period in respect of the agricultural commodity, but entered into at a 
time when, and at a specified price determined at a time during which a 
particular equalization fee is in effect, then the equalization fee ap- 
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plicable ln respect of such transfer of title shall be the equalization fee 
in effect at the time when such specified price was determined. 


Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, this amendment seeks to 
strike out the paragraph containing the equalization fee. I 
am very anxious to vote for the bill, but I can not bring myself 
at present to vote for the equalization fee, imposing what, I 
think, would be a tax upon the producer outside the powers of 
Congress, 

I take that position, first, because during the debate on the 
bill yesterday we increased the amount of the revolving fund 
from $250,000,000 to $400,000,000. In the second place, the 
purpose of the equalization fee, as shown in the beginning of 
section 8, is to carry out the marketing and insurance agree- 
ments in respect to agricultural commodities without loss to 
the revolving fund. 

If that is the purpose of putting in the equalization fee, after 
all the other methods of arriving at this protection of the 
farmer have been carried through and found unavailable, then 
I would prefer to draw upon the amount of the revolving fund 
of $400,000,000, and let the Government pay it, than to put this 
charge upon the producer, which I believe the Congress has no 
right to put there. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SACKETT. The Senator will yield, but the Senator will 
yield the floor, simply asking for a vote upon his amendment. 

Mr. McMASTER. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SACKETT. I will. 

Mr. McMASTER. In view of the fact that the Senator's 
amendment strikes out the equalization fee, is not his amend- 
ment right in line with the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Bnook HART]? 

Mr. SACKETT. I think probably it is, but I told the Sena- 
tor from Iowa that I would offer the amendment, and he agreed 
to it. ` 

Mr. MCMASTER, The two amendments are practically the 

same? 
Mr. SACKETT. Practically the same. What I want to have 
is a yote upon this amendment. I appreciate that if the amend- 
ment should carry, it will necessitate certain minor amend- 
ments to make the bill conform, in the matter of paragraphs, 
and so forth, but it simply raises the question of whether we 
are to put an equalization fee, as a matter of last resort, upon 
the producers of any of these commodities, or whether we are 
going to allow the revolving fund, which we have now put 
at $400,000,000, take care of these losses. I ask for a record 
vote. 

Mr. DILL. I want to ask the Senator from Kentucky a 
question, because I have not been able to hear all he said. I 
wish to know whether my understanding is correct or not, 
namely, that this amendment strikes out the equalization fee? 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes. ; 

Mr. DILL. That is the purpose of the amendment? 

Mr. SACKETT. That is the purpose of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. SACKETT, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the Senate has chosen to re- 
tain in the bill the provision that permits the board to deal 
and dicker with the packers, the millers, the cotton brokers, 
and all other dealers in farm products, in effect permitting 
them to suffer no loss. In case they organize their subsidiaries 
outside the United States to buy these surplus commodities at 
the world price, on the world market, exactly the same pri- 
vate interests, the same private parties are involved, and they 
are given this opportunity to engage in business with the 
board, to purchase the commodities of the farm. The same 
interests will be permitted, through their subsidiaries, to buy 
cheap products outside of America, and tax the farmer an 
equalization fee to make up the difference. Under such cir- 
cumstances, I submit that the equalization fee ought to go out 
of this bill. Had the amendment which I proposed been 
adopted, there would have been an harmonious arrangement 
for cooperative marketing among the farmers and by the 
farmers. With that amendment defeated, you have the lamb 
and the lion lying down together, and it is the millers and 
the packers and the cotton brokers and other dealers in farm 
commodities that will be the lion, and the farmer must accept 
the loss; he will be devoured speaking in terms of his economic 
status. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

- Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I want to ask the Senator from Wisconsin a 
question; because I have been seeking light on the subject for 
some time. How does this equalization fee tax the farmer, or 
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constitute any burden on the farmer? He does not get the 
equalization fee; he does not expect to get it, When a price 
is fixed under the provisions of this bill, it is simply put up 
to a sufficient point to cover a proper price for the farmer 
and to cover the equalization fee besides. So how is it any 
burden on the farmer? How is it any tax on the farmer? 

Mr. BLAINE. I must leave the answer to that question to 
those who propose to sell the farmers’ commodities to the 
millers and the packers and the cotton brokers as to who is 
going to pay the equalization fee. 

Mr. BRUCE. Do not leave it to anybody, because you will 
never find anybody who can answer it. 

Mr. BLAINE. With the equalization fee and the plan of 
cooperation devised, this bill might have been of great benefit 
to the agricultural workers of this country; but when there 
has been engrafted into the measure these other private agen- 
cies, whose profits are in effect guaranteed by the equalization 
fee, no matter who pays it, whether it is the farmer or the 
consumer, it will be of no benefit to the farmer. The theory 
is that the farmer pays the equalization fee, because it has 
been stated that those who do not belong to the cooperative 
organization should not receive the benefits of that which flows 
from cooperation, and therefore they should be taxed in order 
that all farmers alike may share in this cooperative market- 
ing of their commodities. That is the theory, and that has been 
the burden of the debate on this floor in the last several days. 
I have endeavored to follow that debate, and as I followed it 
I was led to an investigation of the provision that was re- 
tained in this bill but a few moments ago on a record vote. 
With that provision in the bill the equalization fee ought to go 
out, for I am opposed to any scheme or system that will pro- 
tect the profits of the packers, the millers, the cotton brokers, 
and those who are to-day in control of the markets of farm 
commodities at the expense of the farmer through an equali- 
zation fee. That is why I shall vote for the elimination of the 
equalization fee. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, this is not a packer's bill, 
or a cotton exchange bill, or a miller's bill. This is the fruit 
of the hard work of the representatives of agriculture, after 
more than five years’ labor, during which hearings have been 
held for months at a time. It is not any fly-by-night matter 
that has been arrived at hastily, or anything of the kind. No 
bill in Congress in many years that I know of has had the 
serious consideration that this measure has had. Representa- 
tives of agriculture from every part of the country have come 
to Washington and given evidence and suggestions in regard to 
this measure. Every farm organization in America has in- 
dorsed it. It is true, the National Grange would prefer a 
debenture plan, but they are not opposed to this, and I am 
sure they want it passed, unless they can have their debenture 
plan, 

So, Mr. President, it is a late hour to kick over what it seems 
to me is an honest effort on the part of agriculture, and not 
packers, or millers, or anybody else. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

Mr. GOODING. I am not going to be interrupted in the 
course of my remarks, 

Mr. BLAINE. Will the Senator answer a question when he 
is through? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I will answer a question now, if it is 
just a question. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is all I want to ask. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to take up the story of the wheat 
growers, because that is about the story of agriculture. 

Mr. BLAINE. Were the farmers who belonged to these 
farm organizations advised about the board having the right 
to enter into agreements with the packers and the millers and 
the cotton brokers? i 

Mr. GOODING. There is no doubt about it. I would not say 
all the farmers, but the organizations. This is not a new bill. 
This bill was submitted to the Senate on two different occasions, 
and to the whole country, and the same provisions were in it 
with regard to using the instrumentalities that we now have for 
marketing farm products, which should not be destroyed until 
something better, if possible, was put in their place. Nobody 
should want to do that. I expect that the President, if he signs 
this bill, will appoint a board of commissioners who are intelli- 
gent men, who will be able to do business even with packers , 
and not be robbed. I am inclined to think it would be a good 
thing for the producers if they had some way to get up a little 
closer to the packers and to the millers. That will not hurt. | 
If we can pick the best brains in agriculture and put them up 
against the big organizations of the country, they will work out 
the problems in a way that will be beneficial, and the farmers 
will not be robbed. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I would not object to making a contract with the 
packers to handle it if it were not for this fact: That the pack- 
ers would have no risk whatever to run, because the losses 
would be made up; but if the packers were a cooperative asso- 
ciation of farmers, So that the product would be handled by the 
people who raised it, there would be a reason for lessening the 
losses. In this case there is no reason whatever. 

Mr. GOODING. The packers are the only instrumentality 
through which we can market the pork products at the present 
time in foreign countries, and pretty much in our own country, 
and they must be utilized, they must be used, and the Senator 
well knows it. His vote generally on this bill is to destroy it, 
and not to be helpful. There is no doubt about that. I under- 
stand the Senator, who is to make the keynote speech at Kansas 
City, very thoroughly, and he will not make a keynote speech 
for the farmers when he arrives there. If we are going to 
talk plain, let us talk plain, and lay everything on the table, 
and get at it. 

Mr. FESS. When the Senator makes any speech for the 
farmers, he will go to a farmer, and not to a Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. Not to the Senator’s kind of a Senator, not 
a professor of economics. I never yet knew one of them who 
was right when it came to farm problems. They have the 
corporation view, as a rule. 

Mr. FESS. In this case the Senator from Idaho has the 
corporation view. 

Mr. GOODING. I am not going to yield any longer to the 
Senator. 

Mr. FESS. No; the Senator speaks for the packers instead 
of the farmers. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to go on and tell the story of the 
wheat grower and show what he has suffered. In 1923 the 
Government made an investigation of the cost of growing wheat 
in four of the Northwestern States—North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, and Montana. Not taking any depreciation of soil 
into consideration, as the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOK HART] 
would have us do in his bill, not taking any depreciation of 
buildings, livestock, farm implements, or anything else, but 
allowing him a bare 6 per cent, which does not cover his costs 
and interests, it was found that the actual cost of producing a 
bushel of wheat was $1.40. In Canada it was 92 cents. 

I am quite sure I am safe in saying that the cost of wheat 
in 1921 and 1922 was about the same as it was in 1923 and 
years following. The average price per bushel of wheat on the 
farm in 1921 was $1.01. He lost that year, on the actual cost 
of production as found by the Government, $314,000,000. I 
shall give only the round numbers. In 1922 the average price 
on the farm was 98 cents a bushel, and that year he lost 
$364,000,000. In 1923 the price was 92 cents a bushel, and that 
year he lost $380,000,000. In 1924 the average price on the 
farm was $1.27, and that year he lost $101,000,000. In 1925 
his wheat was worth on the farm $1.45 a bushel, and that year 
he had a profit of $30,000,000. In 1926 he lost $166,000,000, 
and in 1927 he lost $160,000,000. 

In the seven years the wheat grower actually lost, according 
to Government statistics gathered as to the price of wheat on 
the farm and the selling price on the farm, $1,487,910,230. That 
was his actual loss. He can not continue that indefinitely. 
We must enact some legislation that will give him somewhere 
near the cost of production, and that is what the equalization 
fee in the pending biil proposes to do. Without the equaliza- 
tion fee I would consider it a most dangerous measure. I 
think any bill that appropriates money to loan to the farmer, 
unless we can give him an increased price, is a dangerous 
thing for the American farmer. 

What the American farmer must have, if he is to be pros- 
perous in this country, is an increased price to meet the in- 
creased cost which has been forced upon him by his own 
Government through legislation, and there is no question of 
doubt about it. We changed, through legislation, the basis of a 
day’s labor upon the railroads from a 10-hour day to an Shour 
day. We increased the freight rates almost 100 per cent by 
legislation. Through legislation we increased the price of labor 
on the railroads 100 per cent. That was followed by an in- 
crease in practically every industry in America, and the farmer 
is paying these increases of 100 per cent for everything he buys 
for the home and the farm and yet he can pass no part of it 
on to his consumer. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] under- 
stands that. The farmer never made a price on anything. He 
must look in the papers every morning to find the prices on 
farm products. 

The equalization fee gives the farmer an opportunity to pass 
on some of these increases. The bill creates a board of directors 
for the farmer and for each commodity there will be an ad- 
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visory council of seven members to advise the board of directors 
as to the best interests of that particular commodity. Talk 
about organizing the American farmer! We might as well try 
to go out and organize the west wind on the prairies as to try 
to organize 6,500,000 farmers scattered through the 48 different 
States in the Union. It is an impossible task. 

The farmer has been struggling with that problem for years. 
He has had his cooperative organizations, only to see them 
broken down and destroyed by the farmers themselyes who 
were not willing to cooperate. I had the misfortune to belong 
to two marketing organizations, one a wheat organization and 
the other a wool organization. They were absolutely destroyed 
practically by the producers of those particular commodities 
because they would not come in and cooperate. Some of them 
did not try to cooperate. They considered it smart, apparently, 
to let somebody else do the work and they reap the benefit, with 
the result that they broke down the market every time. We 
will have a board of directors here which will stabilize the 
market and will take the surplus off the market in an orderly 
way, 

Let me tell what happens to the farmer. The average pro- 
duction of wheat in America is about 800,000,000 bushels per 
year. We export 200,000,000 bushels a year. That is about the 
average export, and I am going to take the average. I will, 
take round figures, because they will be easier for me to ex- 
plain in relation to the benefit of the equalization fee as it will 
be put in force by the board. 

In my State for the last two years the price of wheat to the 
farmer has averaged $1 a bushel, and I am going to take $1 
a bushel, because that is a round number. What the bill pro- 
poses to do is to increase the price of wheat by the amount 
of the tariff, 42 cents per bushel. Wheat in my State is worth 
a dollar per bushel for export into foreign markets, That 
means, for the 200,000,000 bushels of wheat that will be ex- 
ported and taken off the market to export, that the board will 
lose $84,000,000; but in order to make up that loss they will 
levy an equalization fee of 12 cents a bushel, which will raise 
$96,000,000, or $12,000,000 more than the loss in the sale of the 
200,000,000 bushels of wheat on the foreign market. This 
means that the farmer will have left 30 cents a bushel, because 
he is able to take off from this market the surplus and sell it 
abroad and bring the price of wheat up to the world price 
plus the tariff. He can not get the 42 cents, but he can get 
the 30 cents, which means in round numbers that the farmer 
will make, off of his crop of 800,000,000 bushels, $240,000,000. 
In other words, instead of selling his wheat for $1 per bushel 
in Idaho, if this bill passes with its equalization fee he will 
receive $1.30 per bushel, and even that does not bring him 
within 10 cents of the actual cost of production as found by 
his Government that he is entitled to. Surely everybody ought 
to be willing to give any producer or any manufacturer the 
cost of production. There is something wrong in any man’s 
system when he is not willing to give at least that much. 

Some of the enemies of the bill are very much alarmed about 
the farmer having an overproduction. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODING. Certainly. 

Mr. NORBECK. It is an interesting question when the Sen- 
ator speaks of the “enemies” of the bill. This seems to be a 
case where we have to contend with the real conservative and 
the real radicals joining against the farmer. We have not only 
got to fight Boston on this bill, but we have to fight BrookHArtT. 
I have been a progressive for a good many years, but I have 
come to believe that the more radical a progressive becomes, 
the more liable he is to join the enemy. 

Mr. GOODING, The Senator's remarks are appropriate. Of 
course there are some people who, if they can not have what 
they want, do not want anybody else to have anything. Of 
course I would not apply that to Senators, but there are such 
people outside of the Senate, as we all know. 

I am sure that the biggest factor in the bill is that it will 
bring about an orderly production. To my mind that is the big 
feature of the bill, because I do not believe there is much pros- 
perity for anybody who continues all the time to produce 
great surpluses. After all, I do not care whether it is the tariff 
or whether it is the equalization fee or what it is, the great 
law of supply and demand must control and will control. The 
farmer understands this, and to my mind there is no danger 
of an increased production of wheat. 

But if the farmer should produce 1,000,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and export 400,000,000 bushels of wheat, in order to take care 
of the 42-cent loss in the export of the 400,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, or $168,000,000, the board would have to levy an equaliza- 
tion fee of 18 cents a bushel. 

The 18 cents a bushel would raise $180,000,000, exactly 
$12,000,000 more than we say his losses are. Still that gives 
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him 24 cents a bushel more than the world’s price. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] is quite right. After all it 
does not come out of the farmer’s pocket. It never was in his 
pocket. But because we take out of his bushel of wheat 18 
cents, even if he produces 1,000,000,000 bushels of wheat he will 
have 24 cents more per bushel. That will give him in round 
numbers on a billion bushels 24 cents a bushel or $240,000,000, 
and yet, if you please, he is 16 cents away from the actual cost 
of production shown by his own Government, and yet we find 
men fighting him. 

That is what the equalization fee will do for the wheat 
grower. It will do just as much for every other farm product. 
To my mind it will do more for the cotton grower. It will 
make it possible for him to market his farm product in an 
orderly way, and that is what the world is doing with all its 
raw materials, and no place has there been a failure. There 
have been some changes in the system. The coffee bankers in 
Brazil are carrying that product along. England brought her 
rubber from 7 cents to a dollar a pound, which is entirely too 
high and we all agree to that, but to-day the rubber planta- 
tions are prosperous. 

I am satisfied that the cotton growers, with an advisory 
council of seven members taken from among the cotton growers, 
can adopt a plan and a policy that will bring about a reason- 
able and fair price for cotton every year, instead of selling 
it below the cost of production as they are doing at the present 
time, not only in America but for the whole world. 

Mr. President, Senators say they are going to vote against 
the bill if the equalization fee is left in it. I am going to vote 
against it if it is taken out and every friend of agriculture who 
knows anything about the needs of agriculture ought to do the 
same thing. 

Mr. NORBECK. There is nothing else to do. If the equali- 
zation fee is taken out, it becomes a joke and we ought to be 
honest with the people and vote against the bill. 

Mr. GOODING. Of course, that is correct. There is not a 
farm organization in America asking for the bili without the 
equalization fee; not one. Of course, the packers are against 
the bill and the millers are against it. The millers have the 
best organization there is in America. Is there any doubt in the 
mind of any Senator that with $1.06 of compensatory duty on 
100 pounds of flour, because there is a duty of 42 cents on a 
bushel of wheat, that the miller is not collecting the full duty on 
flour and that the people are paying for it? Of course, a man 
would be simple if he did not know that was going on. 

Yet the farmer gets no benefit of the protection of 42 cents 
per bushel on wheat, with the exception of what is called the 
hard wheat, of which we produce around 200,000,000 bushels. 
On an average he has had a benefit of about 12 cents per bushel 
out of the 42 cents per bushel on the hard wheat; but out of 
600,000,000 bushels of what is called soft wheat farmers never 
received any benefit of the tariff of 42 cents per bushel. At 
times millers and speculators have forced it below the price it 
is actually worth for export, and yet the people pay and pay all 
the time the full amount of duty on wheat of 42 cents per 
bushel. 

The bakers to-day are getting $27 out of a barrel of flour, 
while the farmers are getting less than $5 out of a barrel of 
flour. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Idaho a question? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is it not true that the function of distribution 
as well as the function of production is necessarily attended 
with great cost? 

Mr. GOODING. That is true, of course, I will say to the 
Senator from Maryland. I think, however, it has been stated on 
this floor over and over again, and I have stated it, that we have 
19,000,000 people trafficking in farm products, and for every 
dollar the farmer gets those 19,000,000 people take $2. There 
is in this country a farm population of 36,000,000 and that is 
the division of rewards. 

To my mind the pending bill is going to bring about cheaper 
living when the instrumentalities are properly built up for mar- 
keting, but it is going to take a little time to do that. 

Mr. BRUCE. But the point I am making is that a certain 
amount of cost and expense is inseparable from the distribution 
of agricultural products. 

Mr. GOODING. Of course. 

Mr. BRUCE. And that cost has got to be met by somebody. 

Mr. GOODING. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUCE. And if it is not met by private individuals or 
„ it has to be met by the Government. Is not 

so? 

Mr. GOODING. It is not met by the Government. 
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Mr. BRUCE. But agricultural products can not be distrib- 
uted without expense. 

Mr. GOODING. Of course, the freight and all other expenses 
have to be paid. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then somebody has got to be paid for handling 
the products. That is one of the offices connected with the 
function of distribution. 

Mr. GOODING. For every hundred people in America there 
is a storekeeper. So it goes on down through the list. We in 
America have the most extravagant marketing system the 
world has ever seen. It is getting more expensive all the time. 
I think much of it can be eliminated by the passage of this bill. 
With this board of directors—that is all they are—the cotton 
growers are going to be stockholders so far as their work in 
cotton marketing is concerned; the wheat growers are going 
to be stockholders, so far as their part is concerned in 
the production of wheat; and so it goes on through the whole 
system, This bill means that we are going to develop in this 
country an organization that will permit the farmers to market 
their product the same as other industries market their 
products to-day. 5 

The tariff legislation, as the Senator from Maryland knows, 
permits the manufacturers of this country to sell cheaper abroad 
than they do at home. That is all the farmer is asking for. 
In this case he is asking for an American price for American 
cost of production that has been forced on him by his own 
Government; that is all. The farmer does not want anything 
else, and he can not get even that under this bill. Nobody 
can be hurt; there is no way that the farmer can inflate the 
price beyond a reasonable one, because the tariff will not per- 
mit him to do it. We had just as well understand it. I 
speak only for myself. This fight is going to continue. If 
the Supreme Court shall find the proposed legislation unconsti- 
tutional, the farmers of the country will be forced to make an 
effort to amend the Constitution, so that they, as well as cor- 
porations, may come under the Constitution. I have listened 
before the Interstate Commerce Committee to an argument on 
constitutionality in respect to coal. We had two sets of attor- 
neys before us—one representing the American Mine Workers 
and the other the mine operators. Both of them have been 
on both sides of the question. First the operators, when the 
strike was called in the coal mines, took the position in the coal 
fields of Pennsylvania and West Virginia that the mining of 
coal was interstate commerce and asked for injunctions against 
the striking miners because it was claimed the strike interfered 
with the mining of coal. Now the operators refuse to give the 
Interstate Commerce Committee the cost of production saying 
that coal is not interstate commerce and that the committee for 
that reason has no right to ask the question. 

The United Mine Workers took the position before the courts 
that the mining of coal was not interstate commerce, and for 
that reason the injunctions should not issue; but the courts 
issued their injunctions and now attorneys for the United Mine 
Workers insist that the mining of coal is interstate commerce 
and from the injunctions that have been granted in Pennsyl- 
vania, I am sure they have the right to believe that the mining 
of coal is interstate commerce, for in Pennsylvania they have 
obtained injunctions against the miners singing Nearer, My 
God, to Thee, and other hymns because coal is interstate com- 
merce according to the decision of that court. 

I have confidence in the Supreme Court; I believe they will 
find that wheat is interstate commerce; that it is a part of the 
great traffic that passes over our railroads; that it enters as a 
large factor into making up the interstate commerce of the coun- 
try; and that we have a right to deal with it as interstate com- 
merce, under the Constitution. That is what this bill proposes 
to do; that is all and nothing else. It merely proposes to per- 
mit the farmers of the country to transact business the same as 
the great corporations of the country do, and that everybody 
ought to be willing to give the farmer an opportunity to do. 

The people of New England, on whom we have piled protec- 
tion for more than a hundred years, have built up great in- 
dustries, all of Which have increased the cost of the pro- 
duction of a bushel of wheat; but, to my mind, the protective 
tariff is a great American principle; I think it has built up a 
high standard of citizenship in America; and I am not for 
breaking it down. Ah, but they give to the poor old farmer 
what? Nothing at all. They give to the West what? Noth- 
ing at all. They are against his good roads; they are against 
anything in the interest of agriculture or the West. We had 
just as well begin to call a spade a spade and have an under- 
standing. Do not forget that “whom the gods would destrcy 
they first make mad.” 

No wonder there is discontent in the ranks of agriculture. 
Would Senators expect to find among the farmers anything 
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but discontent? We have not been fair with them; the Gov- 
ernment has not been honest with the farmer. When a Gov- 
ernment changes the basis of a day’s labor from 10 hours to 
8 hours a day, increases the price of labor 100 per cent, in- 
creases the freight rates which the railroads pass on to the 
consumer, and then pays no attention to the farmer whose 
cost of production has been increased 100 per cent, I maintain 
that is a erime. Perhaps it was not intentional, but that is 
just what has happened to the American farmer, and that is 
what is the matter with him. 

New England is not fair to the West. They insist that we 
go back to normalcy, I have heard much about the word 
“normalcy.” It means, according to my opinion, breaking down 
the price of labor, to what it was before the war. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope that will never happen. I do not believe American 
labor is getting any too much for the work performed, and I 
hope the time will come when we shall be able to pay more, 
because I believe that to-day in organized labor and in other 
forms of labor rests the safety of the American Government 
and its best interests. It is strange, is it not, that the man who 
belongs to a labor organization and buys a loaf of bread is on 
record with his coworkers for this bill, while the manufacturers 
of the Bast into whose pockets the Government has poured 
billions are opposing it almost to a man. Come on with the 
fight. I want to tell you, Mr. President; the American farmer 
is ready for it with his back to the wall; that he has reached 
the point where he is about ready to let the tail go with the 
hide. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I think all Senators with whom 
I have served will agree that my record since I have been in 
the Senate has been favorable to agriculture whether it be of 
the West or North or South. No Senator has worked harder 
for the farmers at all times than I have. I know that the 
farmers need help, and I am anxious to help them, but I can 
not understand how putting a tax under the guise of an 
equalization fee will help the farmer. I do not believe we 
have the right to put an equalization fee on the farmer, and I 
will never vote for this bill unless it is amended to strike out 
this fee or else allow the farmers to decide whether this fee is 
wise. It must be left entirely in the control of the farmers. 
I shall never vote to put the farmers in a straight jacket 
they have hard enough times as it is without adding any bur- 
dens to their already too heavy load. We know that under the 
protective tariff the manufacturers by the help of Congress 
have been benefited at the expense of the public, who are taxed 
to pay for it. We know that the railroads under the Esch- 
Cummins law have been practically guaranteed dividends on 
all their property; and we know that railroad labor under the 
Adamson law has been benefited. Furthermore, we know that 
the Post Office Department suffers a loss of practically $100,- 
000,000 a year in carrying postal matter for certain interests 
that do not pay the cost of carrying it. Then why should not 
the Government pay any loss sustained in handling surplus cot- 
ton and other farm products? 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackerr] offers an amend- 
ment which provides that if there shall be any loss in handling 
the surplus cotton or other agricultural products it shall 
come out of the fund to be created by Congress, and I shall 
vote for his amendment. Some of my friends on the other side 
of the Chamber want to make the farmer pay this loss. They 
want to help the farmer by taxing him under the guise of an 
equalization fee, which is a mighty poor way to help him. 

Mr. President, we have heard a great deal said on the other 
side this afternoon about what the farmers in America want. 
No Senator keeps more closely in touch with the farmers’ 
needs than I do, and I am sure the Georgia farmers want me 
to vote for the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky, 
which would relieve them of paying this equalization fee, and 
provides that the losses shall be paid out of the Government 
fund to be created for handling cotton and other surplus crops. 
Congress has already delayed too long the help that is necessary 
for the farmers to make a living. We must do something now. 
When we help the farmers it benefits all classes. No matter 
what Senators may say, it can not be denied that Congress has 
failed in its duty by the farmers. Many thousand farmers, 
during the past few years, have worked hard and through no 
fault of their own have either lost their farms or have them 
heayily mortgaged. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I can agree with a great many 
things said by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne]. I know 
that the farmer needs relief. The question is what manner of 
relief should we give him. We ought not to give him a gold 
brick; we ought to give him legislation that will reach the evil, 
legislation that will help him out of the difficulty in which he 
finds himself. But I can not understand why a packer should 
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be tied into this bill at any place, in any fashion, to share the 
fund that is to be raised by the farmers by an equalization fee. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator turn to the place in the bill 
where it refers to the packer or where the packer is tied in”? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understand the Senator from Oregon has 
said that in certain circumstances the services of the packer 
would be used, and therefore he would share in this fund. 

Mr. McNARY. He would not share in the fund, but he would 
be paid for his services. If there are agencies in existence by 
which hogs can be handled or a portion of a carcass, or by 
which wheat can be ground into flour, the board has a right to 
employ such agencies to render the service, the same as we 
might employ an automobile to take us from here to the center 
of the town. The bill does not confer any kind of emolument 
whatsoever on the packer, but if he renders a service, just as a 
cooperative organization renders a service, he gets the price of 
the service so rendered. Would the Senator do less? If two or 
more cooperative associations are employed by the board— 
because the board has not any instrumentality of its own—the 
board pays the actual cost and charges of the services rendered 
by such cooperatives. There are no agencies created, aside from 
the board and advisory councils, save those that are now consti- 
tuted and recognized as lawful agencies. The board will pay 
such agencies for the services rendered. Would the Senator 
decline such service and deny compensation? That is all there 
is in this proposition. It makes it possible for the farmers 
under all conditions and circumstances to take advantage of the 
machinery created by this bill. Would the Senator deny them 
that opportunity? Would he expect anyone under the sun, 
whether it be a packer, a cooperative association, or a Senator 
of the United States, to render a service without emolument and 
fair compensation? If the Senator does, then he represents a 
school of thought of which I am not at all a disciple, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator suggests that the 
packer is merely to act as an agent. I can not bring myself to 
appreciate the situation where the miller, a buyer, is going to 
help the seller handle his wheat in such a way as to enhance the 
value of wheat and cause him to have to pay a higher price 
for it. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. I want to get at the 
facts. 

Mr. McNARY. The language is so plain and the illustration 


I have drawn I think so accurate that it seems unnecessary to 
Say more about it; but let me ask the Senator a question on the 
miller proposition, 

The board sees that it is necessary in its physical, raw state 
to withdraw from sale a large quantity of wheat. It finds that 
to employ American labor it should and could be milled in 
American mills, It has the right to enter into contracts to have 
that conversion take place, in the interest of American labor. 
Does the Senator object to the employment of American labor? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No. 

Mr. McNARY. Or would he have the wheat in its natural 
state sent over to Europe, to be ground by the employment of 
foreign labor? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator has talked very eloquently and 
sincerely—I give him credit for that—about how much inter- 
ested he is in America and the American citizen. All that this 
provision with regard to conversion is for is to give to American 
labor—100 per cent American labor, I assume—that works in 
the mills the wages that otherwise would flow with the uncon- 
verted wheat into Europe, to be there ground by foreigners, 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is a very pretty picture, Mr. President. 

Mr. McNARY. It is a true one. I am Sorry the Senator did 
not paint it, because it would be more glowing. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I paid very strict attention 
to the Senator, and his statement of the matter was very clear 
and strong; but the idea of the miller working in concert with 
the producer is a thing that puzzles me. The buyer has his 
own position, and the seller has his. They are at war with 
each other, in a sense. The buyer wants to buy just as cheaply 
as possible. The seller wants to sell for the best price possible. 
The thought that came to me was, how are you going to handle 
this situation with a miller or a packer who is on the buying 
side of this question, and tie him into a situation where he is 
going to represent the seller’s side of the question and himself, 
too, at the same time, and make it profitable to both? That 
is a hard thing to do. 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, if my distinguished friend, 
who is usually a student of measures that come before this 
body for its consideration, would read the bill comprehensively 
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and studiously, he would see that the instrumentality—it may 
be a packer—buys at the suggestion of the board and sells 
under marketing agreements, and simply receives a small com- 
pensation or a fair compensation for the service it renders. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I can understand, if an oc- 
casion should arise where there is not an agency that could 
be employed. that it might be necessary to employ the miller; 
but when you employ the miller he has to be a queer miller 
indeed to be looking out for his side and his profits in the 
trade, and at the same time using his influence and his sense 
and his strength to look after the interests and the welfare of 
the producer in the trade. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator that there is 
more than one miller; and if he does not treat the board fairly 
and honestly, they will not transact business with him. 

Here is a board of directors of intelligent men, beyond a 
doubt. If the President signs this bill, of course he is going 
to exercise great care in the selection of the men. He will want 
it to be successful. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. GOODING. Of course there is nothing else to do except 
to use the instrumentalities that are in existence until you 
can build up something better. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, it is a hard situation to put the farmer 
in to use an agency like this, when you could create one of his 
own making, and let the farmer look after his own business. 

If I understand this—and I want to get it clear in my mind— 
the miller will pay no part of any equalization fee. The packer 
will pay no equalization fee. 

Mr. GOODING. Let me explain it to the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. In a moment. The farmer pays the equaliza- 
tion fee; and yet you will call in a miller, an outside man, or 
a packer, and he is going to share in this equalization fee 
plucked out of the purse of the farmer. It looks to me as though 
we are going a long distance out of the way when we go off and 
pull in these outside influences, who naturally are antagonistic 
to the farmer and to good prices for the farmer's product. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. This is what the board will do: 

The miller will not export wheat. It is not necessary to use 
him to export wheat, but he of necessity exports flour; and, 
because of the American price of wheat being increased, he 
must be protected in the increased price of his flour, and that 
is all this board will do. That is all they propose to do—to 
protect him, to see that he does not have a loss on his flour, 
because the price has been increased to the American farmer— 
that is all; nothing more. He does not share in any profits. He 
gets his profits from milling, and that ends it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. If that is true, then his agency is not worth 
anything to the farmer. 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, yes. He grinds the wheat into flour, 
and we export every year a great many hundred thousand bar- 
rels of wheat in the shape of flour. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does he then, by that act, increase the price 
of wheat? 

Mr. GOODING. Well, of course by the action of the board 
in taking the surplus of wheat off the market, and permitting 
the great law of supply and demand to operate, you can raise 
it up to the tariff. If it does not do that, then all the argu- 
ments that you have made on the other side of the Chamber in 
the past that the tariff increases the price of everything in this 
country have been wrong, Of course it will increase it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then what he does, does help to raise the 
price of wheat? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; but he does not share in the increase. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then, if that is true, he has to turn right 
around and pay more for the wheat that he buys next day. 

Mr. GOODING. Of course; and he ought to pay more, be- 
cause he is not paying the cost of production. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator think he would do that out 
of his affection for the farmer? 

Mr. GOODING, Oh, not at all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator think he would go to work 
to raise the price to himself out of regard for the farmer? 

Mr. GOODING. Not at all; no. We are not anticipating any 
affection at all. This is a cold-blooded business proposition. 
He will have to pay the American price for wheat; that is all; 
and unless the farmer can get that out of his farm products, 
he has not got much. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to-help him to get the cost of pro- 
duction—— 


Mr. GOODING. Then vote for this bill. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. I want.to help him get the cost of production, 
plus a splendid profit; but I do not propose to have tied into it 
packers and millers; who will get this fund instead of the 
farmer. I haye seen that done before with legislation in the 
name of the farmer; and, when it was over, somebody else had 
access to the fund who had better collateral than he had. The 
packer is one of them, and the miller is another. They get it, 
and he does not get it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I simply want to ask the 
Senator from Alabama whether he is not mistaken in saying 
that this equalization fee is plucked—I use his very language 
from the pocket of the farmer. That is not the way the bill 
works. The way it works, if I understand it, is this: 

The farm board will proceed to create enough scarcity in a 
particular commodity, by buying up large amounts of it for 
export, to send the domestic price for it up to a point sufficient 
not only to cover what might be conceived to be the proper 
price that the farmer should receive, but to cover the equaliza- 
tion fee besides. In other words, the equalization fee is no 
tax or burden on the farmer. It is a tax or burden on the 
ultimate consumer alone. It would never reach the pocket of 
the farmer. The farmer would never expect it to reach his 
pocket. It is just a part of the bubble blown up by the in- 
flation of price, that the farm board is to bring about by 
buying up exportable surpluses. 

I repeat, and nobody has been able to challenge the accuracy 
of the statement so far, that the equalization fee is in no true— 
in no real sense—any tax or burden on the farmer at all. The 
farm board has to incur certain expenses in its marketing 
operations, and the bill proposes just two means by which those 
expenses may be met. One is by creating this equalization 
fund, which is created, of course, by merely pushing the price 
up higher than is necessary to give the farmer a proper price 
for his product. The other is by making advances and loans 
out of the Federal Treasury to farmers’ cvoperatiyes. In other 
words, in one case the Government takes the sum that is neces- 
sary to meet the expenses out of the pockets of the consumers, 
and in the other it takes it out of the General Treasury of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am in favor of aiding the 
farmer in any way I can to keep his surplus off the market. 
There is his trouble. If this thing would work, and I knew it 
would work, I would favor it; but a situation might arise where 
it would not work. 

Suppose they assessed the farmers of my section $5 a bale 
on cotton. The farmer who produces 10 bales would be assessed 
$50. If the equalization fee did not work as they thought it 
would, and the market should continue to go down, he is hurt 
not only the $50 taken from him in the outset but in the further 
decline of the price. The same thing might occur with wheat or 
corn. But, Mr. President, what the farmer needs to haye done 
is to be delivered from the money sharks of the country who 
feed on his substance, who organize and watch him when he 
comes to the market place with his produce. They commence 
to hammer the price down. They go upon the grain exchange, 
and they sell fictitious grain to the extent of billions of bushels, 
and they beat down the price. 

Here is the farmer coming to the market place with his grain. 
When he gets there they have swamped the market with their 
fictitious sales on the exchange. They have controlled the price: 
they beat it down; they are ready to buy from the producer, 
und what does he find? He finds himself in a market place 
where the price does not justify him in selling, but he has to 
sell. Why? The merchant that he owes tells him he must 
sell; he needs his money. The banker from whom he has bor- 
rowed tells him he had better sell. If they can beat down the 
price to-day, they can do it to-morrow; and, demoralized, he 
stands in the market place helpless. He has to dump his 
wheat on the market, and when they buy it they turn right 
around on the same exchange and speculate on the bull side of 
the market, and put up the price rapidly until it goes sky-high, 
and they clean up millions of money as it goes down, and mil- 
lions of money as it gees up; and then they put the price of 
flour to the consumer at the high price fixed by the speculators 
on the exchange. 

They do the same thing in cotton. The farmer comes to the 
market place. They beat down the price of cotton $15 or $20 
a bale, perhaps, and he hus to sell. The merchant needs his 
money; the banker wants his paper settled; and the farmer 
has pressure brought to bear on him all around. What he 
needs to do, what the grain grower needs to do is to be able to 
keep his cotton or his grain off the market, and tell the buying 
world, “ You can not have this grain or this cotton unless you 
pay me the cost of production, plus a profit. I have a right to 
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that as a producer. We produce that which feeds and clothes 

the world. We are not going to permit you to rob us, and send 
us out of the market places in America empty handed back 
home with nothing for our wives and children.” 

Senators, that thing has got to stop. The farmer has got to 
be delivered. 

Now, here is another trouble that the farmer has. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. In a moment. 

The banker may be speculating on the bear side of cotton. 
The banker may be speculating on the bear side of wheat or 
corn. He does not want to loan money to a man to hold his 
grain off the market when he is making money by the price 
going down in his speculation, so he discourages him, and does 
not let him have the loan, so he has to sell, and when the 
farmer dumps his grain on the market it goes still lower, and 
the banker makes more money out of it. The banker, if he 
were out entirely and did not speculate in grain or cotton on 
the bear side he would be interested in loaning money and 
helping the producer. He lives in the same locality. But the 
farmer has that situation confronting him. 

What will this revolying fund do? I want to say to the 
Senator from Oregon that that is the redeeming feature of 
this bill. If we provide $400,000,000 the grain grower can walk 
up, without consulting anybody who is interested in beating 
down the price of his stuff, and borrow out of that fund, and 
hold his product off the market until the price will justify him 
in selling. 3 

Senators, that is sound doctrine, it is sound principle, it is 
right. The farmer has the right to be protected in that respect. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srecx in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield, 

Mr. BLAINE. If tbe Senator will bear with me just a 
moment, it has been suggested that this provision relating to 
entering into agreements with other agencies than farmers and 
cooperative associations would permit the millers and packers 
to process the farmers’ product and manufacture it here at 
home and give American labor that employment. I want to 
call to the attention of the Senator, in connection with the 
remarks made by the Senator from Oregon, the fact that that 
is not a complete statement of the whole situation, and I will 
call the attention of the Senate at this time to the provision 
contained on page 13 of the reprint, which was embodied in my 
amendment, which I propose to strike out. It reads in this 
way: 

If the board is of the opinion that there are two or more cooperative 
associations or corporations created and controlled by one or more such 
associations capable of carrying out any marketing agreement, the 
board in entering into the agreement shall not unreasonably discrimi- 
nate against any such association or corporation in favor of any other 
such association or corporation. If the board is of the opinion that 
there is no such cooperative association or corporation created and con- 
trolled by one or more such associations capable of carrying out any 
marketing agreement for purchase, withholding, and disposal, then the 
board may enter into the agreement with other agencies but shall 
not unreasonably discriminate between such other agencies. 


That provision has nothing to do with the manufacturing or 
the processing of farm commodities. It is subdivision (f) that 
deals with food products, or manufactured or processed prod- 
ucts. But under the provision which I have just read any 
miller, any packer, any cotton broker, any of these great institu- 
tions, private organizations, may purchase these farm commodi- 
ties under an agreement which is controlled by this language 
found on page 12 of the reprint, in paragraph 2, beginning in 
line 11: 


Any such marketing agreement shall provide for the payment from 
the stabilization fund for the commodity of the amount of the losses, 
costs, and charges arising out of the purchase, withholding, and disposal, 
or out of contracts therefor, 


Mr. President, the provision, which was not stricken out, 
permits the board to enter into these agreements which are con- 
trolled by the provisions in section 7 to which I have referred. 
Therefore, of the equalization fee, which is made compulsory, 
which is exacted either from the farmers or the consuming pub- 
lic, such part as will be necessary will be paid to the packer, 
the miller, the cotton broker, or any large corporation with 
which the board has made a contract for all losses, all costs, 
all charges, and, in addition to that, the same brokers and mill- 
ers and packers may have their subsidiary organizations in the 
British Isles, in France, where they already haye them, in Ger- 
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many, in China, or any place in the world, and those subsidiary 
agents, made up of the same people, but under a different cor- 
porate name, may buy those products, raw or processed, and 
the losses in the world market upon those products must be 
made up by the imposition of an equalization fee. If this bill 
means anything, it means that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It strikes me that the Senator's contention 
is correct. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am putting it just as clearly as I am able 
to put it. I thank the Senator for permitting the interruption. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. In just a moment, because I want to get 
through. 

Mr. BRUCE. I want to ask the Senator a question before 
he passes that phase of what he is saying; but if it is not con- 
venet to the Senator to have me interrupt him just now, I will 
wa 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE, All I wanted to say to the Senator was simply 
this, that it seems to me he is mistaken in supposing that if 
this bill goes into effect anybody will do the bulling and the 
bearing except the Government itself, through this agency, the 
farm board created by this bill. Of course, it would be in the 
power of that board to bull or to bear at pleasure as respects 
a commodity of which there was an exportable surplus. In 
other words, if it wanted to put the price up, all it would have 
to do would be to go out in the market, with $400,000,000 
behind it, and buy and buy and buy until there was such a 
searcity at home of that particular commodity that the price 
of the commodity would go soaring skyward. Then, of course, 
the farm board could at any time refrain from creating the 
state of scarcity in the case of an exportable surplus, which 
is necessary in order to make this bill effective. So I do not 
think there would be that opportunity for private speculation 
of which the Senator speaks. That is the point I want to 
make. The opportunity to speculate would exist almost en- 
tirely as respects the farm board itself. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If it could be changed so that the farmer 
could have the whip hand for a while, I believe I would be 
willing to have him try it. 

Mr. President, I do not get excited over the suggestion that 
we are about to set aside a fund of $400,000,000 for this pur- 
pose, because that money will be used in the interest of the 
great agricultural classes of America. They have been badly 
used and much abused in the last few years. The foreclosure 
of mortgages tells the sad story. Two million farmers have 
lost their homes in the last six years and have drifted into the 
cities to start life over again. That is a sad commentary upon 
this Government and the policies of this administration. 

The farmer has fought a losing battle on his farm. The 
home he once owned, where he was happy with his wife and 
children, has been taken from him and he has been driven 
away. I want to make conditions happy and prosperous on 
the farm again. I want to see the farmer come into his own. 
I want him to be made a prosperous, upstanding American 
citizen. 

I would remind the Senator from Maryland that during this 
administration and the one that preceded it Mr. Mellon has 
refunded to the big taxpayers of America over a billion dollars, 
without the list and the amounts opposite the names ever hav- 
ing been furnished to the Senate. That money has been re- 
funded to about 150,000 or 200,000 people, while this fund of 
$400,000,000 is simply to be loaned to the farmers, and it will 
bless and benefit thirty-odd million farmers—yes; more than 
that. The agricultural population of the United States is about 
65,000,000. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, the Senator misunderstands me, 
I think. I was not finding any fault with this sum of $400,- 
000,000. I am not prepared to say for a moment that I would 
not support some thoroughly rational constitutional method on 
the part of the Government for lending pecuniary aid to the 
farmers that would involve a loan to the extent of $400,000,000, 
but what I was especially stressing was the fact that I can not 
see any reason for creating this equalization fee. Why any 
provision for an equalization fee should be brought into the bill 
at all I do not see. It seems to me that the bill would be ever 
so much more acceptable, that the bill would be ever so much 
more workable, and the bill would be ever so much more desir- 
able in every respect if no provision were made for an equaliza- 
tion fee at all, but simply related to loans or advances from the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator and I are in agree- 
ment, in the main, on the equalization fee. I am willing to vote 
for any sort of a fee the western farmers want. If they are 
wedded to the idea of an equalization fee on corn and wheat, I 
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will vote for it, if they will strike cotton out of it. But our 
farmers have not reached the point yet where they are asking 
me to support an equalization fee on cotton. I will tell Sen- 
ators they are going a long way when they confer the power 
upon any organization to reach out and take hold of a farmer 
who is beyond the pale of the organization and impose a fee 
upon him to bring in his money to be used in a fund over which 
the organization has control. That is going a very long way. 

I am willing to vote for anything that is sound, that will help 
the farmer and deliver him out of this awful vortex in which 
he finds himself to-day, but I believe that the revolving fund 
that we have provided, which would give the farmers of the 
South access to probably $150,000,000, would, at the marketing 
time, enable them to market their cotton in an orderly way, 
and to keep it off the market when the price did not justify them 
in selling. 

It would have this effect: When the farmer came to market to 
sell and he felt that the price did not justify him in selling, 
although he owed money to the merchant and money to the 
bank, he would say, “I will just put my cotton in the ware- 
house, I will keep it off the market, I will not permit it to be 
used as a club to further beat down the price. I will withdraw 
it from the market and I will borrow money on it out of the 
revolving fund, pay the merchant and pay the banker, and hold 
the cotton until I am justified in selling.” 

If we could do something to accomplish that, we would be 
walking on solid ground, and giving the farmer something 
substantial. 

Mr. President, if I may have the attention of the Senator 
from Oregon, if the Senator would accept an amendment, on 
line 18, page 13, at the end of the line, just before the word 
“agencies,” to insert the word “farm,” and then in line 20, 
before the word “agencies,” to insert the same word, so as to 
make it read “agreement with other farm agencies, but shall 
not unreasonably discriminate between such other farm agen- 
cies,” I think that might meet the objection. If the Senator 
would accept that amendment I think it would clear up the 
language and make it certain that nobody but farmers and 
their real representatives could get any of this fund. 

Mr. McNARY. Then the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama would take the position that there is no opportunity for 
the packers or the conyerters in any way to deprive the farmers 
of any just profit? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am not in favor of depriving them of any 
just profit. 

Mr. McNARY. I inquire if the acceptance of the amendment 
would cause the Senator to think the thing about which he 
complains would be entirely removed from the bill? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think it would at least confine it to the 
farmers and to the farming class. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator would not expect the farming 
class in any way to injure the farmer? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would not expect the farming class to do 
it if they are real bona fide farmers. 

Mr. McNARY. I explained a moment ago the purpose of 
the present language. I think no one would question that there 
is no intention, under any construction that might be placed on 
the language, to deprive the farmer of any of his just profits. I 
am inclined to yield to the Senator from Alabama, on account 
of his tenderness for the farmer, by accepting the amendment, 
so far as I may do so, provided he believes there is no possi- 
bility left in the bill to deprive the farmer of any of his just 
rights. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Accept the amendment and let us vote. 

Mr. HEFLIN. All the Senator has to do is to aceept the 
amendment and not have me give him my opinion about it. I 
hope there is nothing else in the bill to eriticize, but I do not 
want to commit myself too far. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Sacketr]. [After a pause.] The Chair is informed that the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama is first in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Oregon accepted that 
amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. I can not assume the responsibility for accept- 
ing it. I can merely indicate my approval. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I note the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the pending amendment 
be first stated. 

The CHIEF Clank. On page 12 of the original print, line 25, 
after the word “ other,” insert the word “farm”; and on page 
13, line 1, after the word “other,” insert the word “farm,” so 
it will read: The board may enter into agreement with other 
farm agencies, but shall not unreasonably distinguish between 
such other farm agencies.” 
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Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, how does. this amendment 
take precedence over the amendment which I offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Because, as the Chair under- 
stands, it is an amendment to the paragraph which the Senator 
from Kentucky proposes to strike from the bill. It is perfect- 
ing the part proposed to be stricken out. 

Mr. HEFLIN. My amendment has nothing to do with the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am endeavoring to find out 
what the amendment is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has just been reported by 
the clerk. 

Mr. BORAH. I understood his reading, but I have not got 
the effect of the amendment. Is the effect of the amendment 
to take out the clause to which the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. BLAINE] objected? 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator can speak for himself, but the 
burden of his complaint, as I understand it, is that there might 
be a possibility of doing a great wrong to the farmer by enter- 
ing into contracts with the packer and the miller to take care 
of certain surpluses. That also was the fear expressed by 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hzriux]. In 
order to meet the situation I was willing to accept the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Alabama, namely, that 
the word “farm” be inserted so that it would read “other 
farm agencies.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was correct in his 
first statement that the amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is in order. On it the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. BROOKHART obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I note the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edge La Follette Sheppard 
yd Edwards McKellar Shipstead 
Baya Fess McLean Shortridge 
Bingham Fletcher McMaster Simmons 
Black Frazier MeNai Smith 
Blaine Gerry Mayfield Smoot 

lease Glass Metcalf Steck 
Borah Goft Moses Steiwer 
Bratton Gooding Norbeck Stephens 
Brookhart Greene Norris Swanson 
Broussard Hale Nye Thomas 
Bruce Harris Oddie Tydings 
Capper Harrison Overman Tyson 
Caraway Hawes Phipps Vandenberg 
Copeland Hayden Pine Wagner 
Couzens Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Johnson Ransdell arren 
Cuttin Jones Reed, Pa. Waterman 
Dale Kendrick Robinson, Ind, Watson 
Deneen Keyes Sackett Wheeler 
Dill King Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
Iowa has the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to submit a request? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that we may vote 
upon the proposal submitted by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Herin] prior to taking the vote upon the pending amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky. I shall withdraw the request 
if it leads to any discussion whatever. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am very sorry, but I have some reasons, 
which seem to me, at least, substantial, why I can not enter 
into the request. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

Mr. SACKETT. I ask for a yote on the pending amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, a point of order. 

20 VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the point 
of order. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Kentucky has moved to 
strike out the section providing for the equalization fee. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I have not yielded the 
floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
raises a point of order. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. While that question is pending, an amend- 
ment is offered to a provision which it is proposed to strike out. 
The point of order I make is that the first vote should be a 
vote on that amendment, because it is in the nature of perfect- 
ing the very section which it is proposed by the Senator from 
Kentucky to strike out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Alabama does not propose to perfect the section which 
the Senator from Kentucky moves to strike out. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Is it not an amendment to amend before we 
strike out. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the second amendment refer: 
to section 7 and the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky 
is to strike out section 8. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. I understand the point of order 
is overruled. I desire to be recognized in my own right. é 
4 The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa has the 

oor, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg the pardon of the Senator from Iowa. 
I did not know that he had been recognized. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
but a few moments before allowing a vote on the elimination 
of the equalization fee. I am not one of those who has any 
objection to the equalization fee, in and of itself. There is 
some question about its constitutionality. If I were the court 
I would hold it to be constitutional, but I am not the court. 
Neither is the Senate. I shall not discuss the constitutionality 
phase of it. I shall only discuss briefly the economic phases 
of it. 

I believe that the Government of the United States owes it to 
the farmer to start the export corporation out of the Treasury 
of the United States. Therefore I fayor deferring application 
of the equalization fee and putting it on later. The bill itself 
does that. It is not out of harmony with the idea I have just 
expressed. If the bill passes and becomes a law, no equalization 
fee will be put on under its terms until the other method has 
been tried out. 

The information we have from the previous veto of the 
President is that he will not sign a bill with the equalization 
fee in it. I believe all of the other objections have been sub- 
stantially remoyed; and since we are deferring the equaliza- 
tion fee by the terms of the bill, it seems to me we might 
just as well pass a bill which will be signed as one that will be 
vetoed. Therefore, why not strike out this provision for the 
present? Under the terms of the bill we are going to try the 
other method during the summer; and if it does not work, then 
when we assemble again we can put on the equalization fee, if 
it shall become necessary 

So it seems to me that as a matter of merely good common 
horse sense we ought to take this provision out of the bill and 
avoid that controversy. If we are going to pass a bill of this 
kind, we ought to pass one that will give the farmer some im- 
mediate relief. There will be no chance of relief if the bill shall 
be vetoed, unless it can be passed over the veto, which nobody 
believes, Accordingly, I favor at this time striking out the 
equalization fee. 

In the substitute which I have offered there is no equalization 
fee. I have provided that, up to $600,000,000, the Treasury of 
the United States shall stand the loss, and there are eloquent 
reasons why that should be done. The Republican platform 
has promised it; the Democratic platform has promised that 
equality; and no man who views the question from the stand- 
point of the farmer can deny that the farmer is entitled to ask 
from the Treasury a similar support to that which has been 
given to other industries. Why, then, put in the equalization 
fee and destroy the farmer’s immediate chance of relief? 

I receive letters every week about the foreclosures of farm 
loans. I am called on all the way from my State by those who 
are losing all of their life savings. I want some immediate 
relief if we can get it. I do not think $400,000,000 is adequate, 
but it will start operations. 

The debenture scheme would be second best to a system of 
financing in full by the Government. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that we should do a wise 
thing and would take this issue out of politics if for the present 
we would eliminate the equalization fee and pass a bill which 
would ‘be signed. Then we shall be able to ascertain if it does 
any good. In the end I think we shall have to take substan- 
tially the substitute I am offering here, which is substantially 
what the Senator from Nebraska offered several years ago, and 
substantially what the Senator from Oregon offered in his first 
bill. Therefore, Mr. President, I shall at this time vote to 
eliminate the equalization fee from the bill. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, the amendment upon which we 
are about to vote, to strike out the equalization fee, is, so far 
as the farmers of Iowa and the Middle West are concerned, the 
most important question that the Senate will have to decide in 
the consideration of the pending bill. I believe that I speak 
the will and wishes of the farmers of that section and of Iowa 
when I say to the Senate that they do not desire to have the 
equalization fee eliminated. The farmers of Iowa, through 
their spokesmen, the farm organizations of that State, the 
Legislature of Iowa, and all other bodies which claim in any 
degree to represent them and have spoken on this subject, have 
said that they do not care for this bill unless it shall contain 
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the equalization fee. I therefore h that the ding amend- 
ment will be defeated, sir 8 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackerr]. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I should hesitate further to 
discuss this subject if the pending amendment were not so im- 
portant. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackerr] has pro- 
posed the elimination of the equalization fee, which goes to the 
heart of this entire proposal. I have never assumed that the 
Senator from Kentucky was particularly favorable to the legis- 
lation. Hence I think I may assume without any reflection on 
him to say that the amendment comes from an unfriendly 
source. I think the Senator from Kentucky was on the floor 
of the Senate last year and voted against the proposal. But, 
Mr. President, there is a great principle involved in the motion 
of the Senator from Kentucky to eliminate the equalization fee, 
We might as well meet the issue fairly, because this is the first 
opportunity we have had directly since this measure has been 
ae Congress for our consideration in the past four years to 

0 80. 

I think everyone who is a student of farm problems, every- 
body who realizes the economic forces that have brought about the 
depression in agriculture, must realize that the surplus produced 
is what has brought the farmer to his present state, which has 
obtained since the summer of 1920. If we are all agreed upon 
that fundamental, it should not be difficult to apply a remedy. 
All have agreed upon that theory; at least, I have heard no 
Senator on this floor raise his voice in opposition to the state- 
ment that the surplus of production prevents the farmer from 
realizing the full benefit of the highly protected domestic market. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon yield for a question? 

Mr. MoNARY. I shall do so later. I always yield but at 
the proper time, if I may. 

I may say, Mr. President, out of respect to the good faith of 
the Senator from Iowa, that his proposal proceeds upon the 
same theory that the farm problem is a surplus problem. 
Wherein do we differ? The Senator from Iowa proposes to 
fix a price for farm products based upon the cost of produc- 
tion to the farmer plus 5 per cent upon the capital invested. 
The pending bill proceeds upon the theory that the board will 
buy in the open market at a price exactly protected by the 
American tariff that is made available for industries. That is 
one departure. 

The second departure is that the pending bill proposes that 
the farmer, through an equalization fee, shall carry his own 
load. The proposal of the Senator from Iowa proceeds upon 
the theory that the money shall come from the Treasury to 
absorb the losses incident to the handling of the surplus, 
whether it is by withholding for orderly marketing or for the 
purpose of purchase and sale abroad at the lower plane levels 
of foreign prices. 

Mr. President, I do not think the proposer of this amendment 
or those who may support it, if they will reflect for a minute, 
will believe that they are acting kindly toward and to the 
benefit of the farmers of the country. 

The farmer knows—and I think if there is any intelligent 
class in this country it is the farmer—if he comes to the 
Congress and asks for some substitute for this bill which shall 
provide that all the losses incident to the administration of 
the bill shall fall upon the taxpayers of the country that it 
will not be enduring and abiding legislation. The farmer knows, 
Mr. President, if we to-day eliminate the equalization fee, and 
the loss next year shall be $100,000,000 or in excess thereof, 
or eyen less than that, and he comes back the next year with a 
loss and asks the taxpayers generally, who are not interested 
in the great agricultural industry, to pay such loss that the 
benefit given to him by reason of the subtlety of the pending 
amendment will destroy his economic condition. He knows, Mr. 
President, that the purpose is not to be overgenerous to him. 
He is conscious of the fact that if the equalization fee shall be 
eliminated from this bill in only a year or two the rising tide of 
protest will be so great as to engulf him. He knows that the 
Congress through the years to come when he produces 4 surplus 
annually over and over again is not going to meet the losses 
due to such surplus out of the Treasury of the United States. 
He wants no present benefit without paying for it. He is not 
asking for or seeking a beneficence; he has never in his long 
career in this country asked for charity in any respect. The 
farmer, be it said to his credit, has always fought subsidies in 
every form. His voice has always been raised against those 
appeals that call for drafts upon the Treasury. He has fought 
every such effort made by any of our industries or institutions 
when they have been presented in the form of legislative pro- 
posals. He has fought to destroy and defeat everything that 
has been in the nature of a subsidy. 
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Now, why should those who pretend to be friends to the 
farmer, when there is not a farmer in the country who has 
asked for legislation of the kind proposed by the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky, say to him, “ You must take this 
legislation; you must submit to haying drafts made upon the 
Treasury of the United States.” He only has one answer to 
that, Mr. President, and that is that the suggestion is not made 
in good faith. 

Queer it is to me, indeed, that such a proposal should be 
made when, with almost a unanimity of action, sanctioned in 
meetings of farm organizations, of cooperative associations, of 
legislatures throughout the country, the farmers have asked 
simply for—what? Not for money, Mr. President. They do 
not want the taxpayers’ money. 

They merely want an opportunity to be placed on an equal 
footing with industry and labor, and that is the purpose and 
foundation and inspiration of this bill. They simply want the 
Congress in a legislative way to create for them an economic 
structure, and to provide the machinery whereby they may find 
their place of equality in the industrial life of America. They 
ask for that kindness and that interest upon the part of the 
Congress, but they do not ask for compensation; they are will- 
ing to pay the cost of it themselves. 

That brings me to the equalization fee. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MoNARY. 
to proceed. I always try to be brief. 
the Senator later. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator's appeal to me is made in such 
an irresistible manner that there is nothing for me to do but 
to sit down, 

Mr. McNARY. Some inquiring mind has suggested this 
afternoon what is the equalization fee. 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll. 


That applies to one of the distinguished literary Senators 
of this body. Anyone who understands the philosophy of eco- 
nomics, anyone who is a student of legislation understands, Mr. 
President, the purpose of the equalization fee; whence it comes, 
what it does, and where it goes. If a marketing agreement is 
entered into and the price of any farm commodity receives 
the full benefit designed to be accorded by the protective tariff 
to which it is entitled and which it will have, there are two 
agencies that can pay for it. One is the taxpayers indiscrimi- 
nately and generally; the other is the beneficiaries of the legis- 
lation. That little exaction does not come out of the farmer 
as such. When he sells his product the equalization fee is 
withheld. He never receives it. He receives the larger benefit 
made possible by the withholding of the product, or its sale in 
foreign markets. 

That is the equalization fee. It is paid for by the farmer 
himself. He is in exactly the same position as the manufac- 
turer; and I am not here to protect the manufacturer, though 
I have not heard the voice of those who are here and who are 
charged with not paying an equalization fee; but any of us 
who have any knowledge of business conditions know that the 
manufacturer, when he sells his surplus products abroad, suf- 
fers a loss. He absorbs that loss; but if he were working in 
groups and in organizations together, side by side in great 
numbers, they perhaps would call it an equalization fee. 

The farmer does not receive the full benefit. He receives 
more than the manufacturer, because he produces a surplus. 
That is the penalty of a surplus, my friends, and not a penalty 
inflicted upon this form of legislation. 

Strange it is to me, my friends, when the farmers of the 
country have asked this machinery and are willing to pay for 
its operation, knowing that it is not a present-day remedy but a 
permanent one, fashioned to meet the farmer's economic needs, 
that anyone here should say to him, “ You can not have this 
instrumentality. Even though you want it and are willing to 
pay for it, you can not have it.“ And yet that is the way you 
are dealing with the farmers to-day. 

As chairman at the present time of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and one who has been more or less in 
charge of this bill for a number of years, I say with knowledge 
that what I have stated can not be contradicted: that all the 
farm groups that haye any organization whatsoever, outside of 
the National Grange, have espoused this cause, have clung to 
the equalization fee, have said it was the heart, the blood, the 
bone, the sinew, and the flesh of the legislation which they so 
much desired. 

I have had experience in that line, Mr. President. Last year, 
in a frame of mind desirous of doing something for the farmers 
of the country; anxious, indeed, that this controversy might 


I will ask the Senator please to permit me 
I shall gladly yield to 
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end; hoping that all differences might be composed between those 
who opposed the equalization fee and those who did not want 
any legislation and those who were satisfied with merely co- 
operative organizations and those who wanted a subsidy, I also 
conceived the idea of bringing about a compromise, and sug- 
gested a plan whereby the losses might be paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. I found, to the glory of the 
farm organizations of the country, that unanimously all were 
opposed to it, and said, “We do not want any subsidy. We 
want to make our way through. We know what a subsidy 
would bring upon our heads. We are not asking for charity. 
We want to pay this in our own way.” 

Mr. President, I went further. I need not relate any experi- 
ences at the White House, as some have done. I read a few 
messages and published statements of the President of the 
United States, and if there is one thing he has said that has 
been emphatic it is, “I am opposed to any subsidies for the 
farmers of the country.” 

If there are those here—and there may be many—who are 
privileged to speak for the White House and the distinguished 
occupant thereof, I should like to have their observations at 
this point, and I pause. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BrookHart] had some suggestions to offer as to what the White 
House might do in this matter. I suggest that he answer the 
Senator’s inquiry. 

Mr, BROOKHART, Mr. President 

Mr. McNARY. If the Senator please, I do not want any con- 
troversy. I shall yield at the proper time, and with gracious- 
ness, if I may. 

i The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon has the 
oor. 

Mr. McNARY. So, Mr. President, we have come to this situa- 
tion: You can take the measure and emasculate it, and make it 
look attractive to the unthinking individual or the individual 
who has not at heart the interest of the farmer permanently 
and vote this equalization fee out. If you do, my friends. I 
warn you, you will not be back here another year asking for an 
appropriation. That will be the finish of legislation for the 
farmer, Or you can give him what he wants, without any cost 
to the taxpayers of the country, and that is this bill. 

Mr. President, there was some gossip some weeks ago about 
the attitude of the Corn Belt committee of 22, which comprises 
the representatives of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the Farmers’ Union, and so forth, in 22 of the hog, corn, and 
wheat-growing States of the country. 

It was said here in whispered terms last week that that or- 
ganization was not whole-heartedly for this bill. Here is the 
last expression of the farmers in that section of the country— 
and it reaches into the South—who are in sore need, and re- 
sponsible for this legislation. I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be read from the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Sr. PAUL, MINN., April 4, 1928. 
Hon. CHARLES L. McNary, 
United States Senate: 

Corn Belt Federation meeting, held April 3, was attended by repre- 
sentatives from 23 of the affiliated organized groups composing the 
Corn Belt Federation. Two resolutions were passed unanimously by 
the federation, as follows: 

Resolution 1; After a careful consideration of the Senate farm relief 
bill, the Corn Belt committee desires to state that it cordially ap- 
proves of the general provisions of this measure, and trusts that it 
will be passed by an overwhelming vote. There are certain amendments 
which we hope may be made, whether in the Senate or the House, and 
a description of these amendments will be immediately supplied to 
the farm representatives in Washington. 

Resolution 2: We strongly insist that article (b) of section 5, under 
the heading of Loans,“ be stricken out. We feel that no loans should 
be made to any cooperative for the purpose of conducting membership 
campaigns, and that the provision above referred to discriminates 
against the voluntary type of organization as in favor of the contract 
type. We also earnestly recommend that equal provision be made to 
finance the operation of yoluntary cooperatives with that made for 
contract organizations, and that the terms used in defining the charac- 
ter of acceptable security and method of repayment of loans by volun- 
tary groups be made equally specific as in the case of contract coopera- 
tives. The language of clause 2 and of lines 11 to 16, following article 
(e), on page 33, under the head Loans,” are clearly discriminatory 
against the voluntary type of organization. 

A. W. RICKER. 


Mr. MONARY. Mr. President, I only need observe that the 
amendments which have been suggested have been offered and 
will be approved by this body. 
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While it is perhaps not very important, a difference has 
arisen on the floor this afternoon as to the attitude of those 
who may speak for Iowa. I haye the following telegram, 
which I send to the desk and ask unanimous consent to have 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the telegram 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


DES Mornes, Iowa, March 15, 1923. 
Senator CHARLES L. McNary, 
Chairman of Agricultural Committee, Washington, D. 0.: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 9 


Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa: 

Section 1. That the Senate of the Forty-second General Assembly 
of Iowa convened in extra session, the House concurring, hereby 
memorialize the Congress of the United States to pass at this session 
effcetive agricultural surplus control legislation as embodied in the 
McNary bill in the Senate and the Haugen bill in the House, each con- 
taining the equalization fee, 

Sec. 2. That a copy of this resolution shall be transmitted by wire 
to the President of the United States Senate and to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United States and to the chair- 
man of the agricultural committees of each House of Congress. 

Foregolug resolution adopted by the General Assembly of Iowa in 
special session March 14, 1928. 

Watter H, Beam, Secretary of Senate. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, just one word before I con- 
clude, 

A great effort was made by the committee and those truly 
representing agriculture to meet the various objections of the 
President. A sincere effort has been made by all the Members 
of this body to prepare a bill which perhaps will meet with 
the general accord of the farmers. I hope that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky will not be adopted. 
If it is adopted, the work that has been done by the farm 
groups of the country, whether organized or unorganized, and 
those who have given much of their time and work in the 
Halls of Congress, will have been nullified. 

In behalf of the farmers, as I believe I can speak at this 
time, I ask that they be permitted to work out or attempt to 
work out their own economic salvation under such a plan as 
has been devised and reported three times by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of this body, passed 
once, and vetoed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not wish to make any 
speech, but I do wish to explain the vote that I propose to cast 
upon this question. 

When I made the point of order a little while ago, I was un- 
der the impression—and I say this by way of apology to the 
Chair—that the amendment of the Senator from Alabama was 
to the section proposed to be stricken out. The fact had not 
been brought to my attention that it refers to another section 
of the bill; but I want to assure the Senator from Alabama and 
those who agree with him, and who therefore insist upon this 
amendment, that, so far as I am advised, there will be no 
trouble about the adoption of the amendment when it is reached 
in its regular order. 

Mr. President, I have been convinced for some time that the 
farmers, except probably the cotton farmers of this country, 
were not in favor of this character of legislation unless there 
was some provision made by which they could properly and 
certainly to a large extent, if not altogether, control produc- 
tion. They have realized the fact that if they could not control 
production, the losses under a measure of this sort might be 
too great to be undertaken. 

I do not believe, therefore, that it would be possible to secure 
the votes necessary to pass this bill in this body, at least, if 
the equalization fee were eliminated from it. I think the posi- 
tion taken by these western farmers that they did not want 
charity, but that they did want security against overproduction 
that might be ruinous to their industry, is a very commendable 
and reasonable position; and I do not at all complain of the 
persistence with which they insist upon the equalization fee. 

The South is somewhat differently situated with respect to 
cotton. The South produces about twice as much cotton as the 
Nation consumes. A little more than one-half of all we pro- 
duce is exported. The exportations of cotton are greater than 
the exportations of all other agricultural products in this coun- 
try combined. Our proposition is a proposition purely of taking 
care of the surplus in case of a year when the crop far exceeds 
the world’s demands upon us for this essential product. 

I know that there are Senators here who object to an equali- 
zation fee being placed upon cotton. I know there are Senators 
here who are perfectly willing that the Government shall ap- 
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propriate a revolving fund, to be advanced to the cotton farmers 
of the South to help them control the surplus. They know that 
unless they can control the surplus in a year of overproduction, 
the price of cotton will fall below the cost of production. They 
know that it must in some way or other be controlled. 

We have attempted to control it to some extent through the 
organization of cooperative associations, but that scheme has 
not worked any very great practical benefit in the direction of 
the solution of this problem, so many farmers remaining out 
of the cooperative associations, and while the cotton the asso- 
ciations withdraw from the market helps to boost up the price, 
if there is a loss those few farmers who belong to the associa- 
tion have to pay it. 

It is suggested now by the Senator who makes this motion 
that we strike out the equalization fee, and let the revolving 
fund of $400,000,000 remain. Under the bill, cotton would get 
probably $150,000,000 of that, because it is apportioned upon the 
ratable basis of the exportable surpluses of the several products, 
and our exportable surplus is so large in comparison to those 
of other products that cotton would probably get somewhere 
between $125,000,000 and $150,000,000 from that fund, 

It is proposed to let this remain in the bill, and strike out the 
equalization fee. Who is going to get that $125,000,000? How 
are they going to get it? Is the Government going to give it 
to the cotton farmers? Not at all. The Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. BrooxHart] has said that we loaned the railroads some 
six or seven hundred million dollars. I think we did. It was | 
some very large amount; I do not remember the exact sum. 
But we required the railroads, when we let them have that 
money, to give the Government good and sufficient security for! 
its repayment. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rostnson of Indiana in, 
the chair). Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to 
the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. On that proposition, we voted in the 
Esch-Cummins bill a subsidy. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not talking about a subsidy. I am 
talking about this bill. I am just trying to get away from the 
idea of subsidy. I am trying to impress upon the Senate that 
the South does not want a subsidy, and the South knows it is 
not going to get a subsidy. The railroads did not get a sub- 
sidy when we loaned them that money. They gave security 
to return that money, and they have returned most of it to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I refuse to 
yield until I finish this thought. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I wanted to 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not going to yield until I finish this 
thought, and then I will yield. 

We loaned the money to them upon good and sufficient se- 
curity, and only upon those conditions. We have never pro- 
posed to lend the farmers of the South any money under any 
other conditions, and if this equalization fee is stricken out, 
there is no chance of this bill passing this body unless we pro- 
vide that the money advanced to the farmers out of the revolv- 
ing fund shall be secured, and amply secured. 

Who is to secure it? It is to be loaned, if loaned at all, to 
cooperative associations or farmers’ organizations. The coopera- 
tive associations of farmers’ organizations probably will in most 
of the States be composed of a minority of the farmers. If they 
borrow that money, and borrow it upon good and sufficient secur- 
ity, whether by pledging the cotton itself, or giving outside 
security for it, and there is a loss in this effort of theirs to prize 
up the price of cotton, the few members who belong to the 
cooperative associations will have to pay entirely any loss 
sustained, although the operation is for the benefit of all the 
cotton farmers in the South. 

We will not get any money without security in that event. 
It will be seen, as soon as the equalization fee is stricken out, 
that there will be an insistence here that the money advanced to 
the cotton farmer out of the revolving fund shall be secured in 
the way I have suggested, and that the losses, if any, shall be 
paid by the minority of farmers who go into the cooperative 
associations and farm organizations. 

That is what the cooperative associations have been doing. 
They have been berrowing money to help support and advance 
the price of cotton, and have been buying in the cotton. They 
have sustained very heavy losses in some instances. The farm- 
ers who are not members have benefited without sustaining 
any loss whatever. 

This proposition in the bill with the equalization fee retained 
is that $125,000,000, we will say, of the revolving fund is to be 
loaned to the cooperative associations and farmers’ organiza- 
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tions for the purpose of enabling them to withdraw a sufficient 
amount of cotton from the market to stabilize the price of 
cotton. It will have that effect. If I had two hundred or two 
hundred and fifty million dollars to-day—and with $125,000,000 
I could borrow more money—if I had that much money in my 
hand and could go upon the market and announce my purpose 
to buy in two or three hundred million dollars worth of cotton, 
and store it, and withdraw it from the market until the price 
went up, I have no question in the world that the price of cotton 
to-morrow would be advanced to 25 cents. 

It was for this reason that Secretary Jardine said, when we 

were discussing the first bill on the subject, that cotton was the 
one product involved in the measure which would sustain no 
loss by reason of the imposition of an equalization fee, and it 
will not sustain any loss, because the cotton farmers of the 
South will be enabled to withdraw from the market enough to 
stabilize the market, enough to put the price of cotton up. 
‘They will start out in the beginning buying at a certain price. 
As they buy the price will advance, and finally the price will 
reach a point of parity with domestic prices of other products, 
and instead of losing, they will gain, they will make money, as 
any private speculator can make money who is able to withdraw 
a sufficient quantity of cotton from the market. He will not 
lose in the transaction. All he has to do is to gauge the amount 
necessary to be withdrawn for the purpose of advancing the 
price. 
We have a committee now considering the cotton question, 
and they have evidence that where certain speculators have 
dumped a great quantity of cotton, pooled for the purpose of 
breaking the market, the mere dumping that cotton upon the 
market suddenly resulted in a substantial fall in the price. I 
will ask the Senator from South Carolina if that has not been 
shown in the testimony the committee is taking? 

The proposition can be reversed, and if you will buy in 
enough, you raise the price; and if you raise the price by this 
process, how is the farmer going to lose by reason of the 
equalization fee? But it is said, let them all go into a co- 
operative association, put all the cotton of the country in a 
cooperative association, and let the cooperatives sell it, and 
let them withdraw as much as they please from the market for 
the purpose of stabilizing the market. Suppose the equalization 
fee should be stricken out and all the farmers should join the 
cooperative associations, Even in that case, I have no doubt 
that the cost to the individual farmer arising from assess- 
ments to pay the cost of organization, insurance, storage, and 
marketing through those associations, no part of which could 
ever be recovered, would be fully equal, if not in excess of any 
equalization fee that will ever be imposed on him under the 
pending bill. 

Mr. President, I am not unpatriotic enough to ask a bounty. 
I am perfectly willing that cotton should receive equal treat- 
ment with other agricultural products. I am saying that cotton 
is in such a situation that it does not endanger any cotton 
producer, however small a farmer he is, if he goes in and sub- 
jects himself to this equalization fee; because in the end, as 
Mr. Jardine said, he will not lose; on the contrary, he will 
almost certainly gain, 

It is impossible to get all the farmers into a cooperative 
association. We never could get more than 15 or 20 per cent 
in our State under the most intensive drives in fayor of the 
cooperative system. The Senator from South Carolina, one of 
the best-informed and most eloquent and effective stump speak- 
ers in this country, came to my State representing the coopera- 
tives and canvassed a portion of the State in behalf of mem- 
bership in such an association, but even with his efforts and 
the efforts of a number of other able gentlemen canvassing the 
State, appealing to the farmers, they never succeeded in get- 
ting more than 20 per cent of the farmers in the cooperative 
associations, and there are not 10 per cent of them in them 
now. 

This bill provides that instead of the small number of farmers 
who go into the cooperative associations in the vain hope of 
withdrawing enough cotton to advance the price of it and 
having to bear the whole burden themselves, which is in itself 
a large burden, that every cotton farmer shall participate in 
that burden, and every farmer producing the commodity shall 
participate in the benefits. 

Mr. President, I do not think the southern farmers will 
object to that. 

If the commodity is brought under the bill, as now drawn, 
it will be with the consent of the producers, and if the pro- 
ducers should become dissatisfied, they can withdraw their 
commodity from the operation of the net. They can get out 
of the system if they wish to do so. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 
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Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr, Caraway] 
said to-day that this would force all cotton to be sold through 
this plan and that the equalization fee would apply. I was 
interested in the Senator’s statement that it was left to those 
only who wished to go into it. That is a very important matter, 
on which I am anxious to get light. 

Mr, SIMMONS. But I was not discussing that question. 
I was discussing the matter of bringing a commodity under 
the operation of the act and of withdrawing it if the producers 
should later wish to do so, all of which would have to be done 
by the consent of the council selected by those producers. And 
I was showing that contrary to the existing situation where 
the minority of farmers who belong to the farmers’ organiza- 
tions haye to carry all the burden for the benefit of all, under 
this bill while loans are made to the farmers’ organizations, 
such organizations invest that money in the way provided in 
the bill for the benefit of all, and if there is any resulting loss, 
then all the farmers who raise cotton contribute to that loss, as 
well as share in the gains and benefits of the operation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina, unintentionally of course, misquoted my statement in 
reference to the railroad proposition. He said that I claimed 
some $600,000,000 was paid to the railroads and that that was a 
loan which the railroads must secure and pay back. I did not 
refer to the loans made to the railroads at all. Loans were 
made in addition to the item that I mentioned. I want to make 
it clear now what I was talking about. I want there to be no 
misunderstanding. 

Under section 209 of the transportation act as amended by 
section 212 a guaranty was given to the railroads of the war- 
time profits for the first six months after they were turned 
back, and that is the subsidy about which I was talking. On 
March 31 I received the following letter from the secretary of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRDTARY, 
Washington, March 31, 1928. 
Hon, Sutrn W. BROOKHART, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dear Six: As requested by telephone this morning, the following 
is a statement with respect to section 209 of the transportation act, 
1920, as amended by section 212—guaranty to carriers after termination 
of Federal control: 

(1) Number of carriers accepting the guaranty____- 


(2) Total amount claimed by carriers 


667 
$680, 077, 801. 30 
3) Number of cases dismissed to date 137 


4) Number of cases settled to date 521 
(5) Amount certified in cases which have been settled, 
including advances and partial payments $528, 876, 411. 51 
(6) Amount. certified as advances or partial payments 
nv cases not pettle@2 2c sooo eo ee $402, 500. 00 
(7) Total amount certifled 7 $529, 278, 911. 51 
(8) Number of cases remaining unsettled 9 
(9) Balance estimated as being payable under guar- 
NS RRS ESE ArT I TE $250, 000, 00 


This statement is as of February 29, 1928. You will note that the 
total amount that has been certified to the Secretary of Treasury under 
this section, as amended, is $529,278,911.51, and the estimated bal- 
ance due is $250,000. 

Respectfully, 
G. B. McGinry, Secretary, 


Mr. President, that money was paid as a direct subsidy to 
guarantee the war-time profits of the railroads after they 
were turned back in 1920. That burden was put in part upon 
the farmers of the United States. The burden of a protective 
tariff and advanced prices is also by law put upon the farmers 
of the United States. A burden of high interest rates, by a 
banking system created by a law of the Nation, and a burden of 
deflation by a board appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate of the United States, were put by law upon 
the farmers of the United States. A burden is put upon the 
farmers by law in paying the high rates of return to the public 
utilities, no court deeiding less than 7 per cent, although the 
American people are only producing 514 per cent. 

After a record of subsidies like that it is not a question of 
subsidy but it is a question of doing equal justice to the 
farmers. That is the proposition for which I stand. I know 
that the farmers of my State are behind that proposition, for 
I have seen more of them than all the other leaders of every 
kind in the State. I know what they think about it, because I 
have talked to them about it. I shall go back and explain to 
them what has been done here. I shall tell them the inside of 
the situation. They are not going to be fooled by this talk 
that the farmers do not want a charity. It is not a charity. 
It is justice. It is the equality to which they are entitled. 
We should give them out of the Treasury of the United States, 
in the first instance, the money to start this institution. 
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I do not object to the equalization fee. I have said that I 
believe it is constitutional, although many of the lawyers hold 
the other way. I shall yote for the equalization fee if we 
may give the farmers the other item of justice ahead of it 
to which they are justly entitled. But I say we have no right 
to run away from the proposition and say we have done all 
that the farmers are entitled to have done for them. It is 
not fair to the farmers. 

On that basis, if we start this institution at Government ex- 
pense as we started the railroads, we will find out how it works, 
we will know something about the equalization fee then or the 
excise tax, which would be the same thing if the court holds 
the equalization fee unconstitutional. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rostnson of Indiana in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. Every word the Senator from Iowa has 
uttered about subsidies is true. I think there is no doubt about 
what the Congress should do for the farmer so far as appro- 
priations are concerned in the way of restitution for the almost 
criminal wrongs that have been inflicted upon the agricultural 
class. However, the distinguished Senator from Iowa a short 
time ago stated that the President would sign a bill containing 
what is known as a subsidy, but would not sign a bill containing 
the equalization fee. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The President has declared against sub- 
sidies, too, but this bill as it stands now, as I understand it, has 
in it what the President would not call a subsidy. It is a loan, 
It is a subsidy so far as that is concerned. The President 
would not sign my bill. I do not claim that. 

Mr. McMASTER. That is the point I am trying to get at. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not claim that. 

Mr. McMASTHR. Then, if we vote for the Senator’s sub- 
stitute this afternoon, we simply vote for it as a protest in the 
name of agriculture, but knowing that we accomplish nothing 
definite so far as the farmer is concerned. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is true. If we vote for the other 
bill, we do just the same thing, only we do not protest for 
agriculture anything like as strong as the protest that it is 
entitled to have. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the President is going to veto either 
sort of bill we send up to him, why not send one the farmers 
want instead of sending one they do not want? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I can not agree with the conclusion 
either that this is what the farmers want. I should not call 
it “my” bill. It is more the bill of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HowELL] than it is mine. I copied most of it 
out of his bill. It is more the bill of the Senator from Oregon 
IMr. McNary] than it is mine. I copied almost exactly what 
was provided in the original McNary bill. It is not my bill. 
It is a bill expressing what I think to be the rights of the 
farmer. If both of the bills are going to be vetoed, I would like 
to go back and be able to say to my farmers that I made a 
fight for all they are entitled to have. I do not want to go 
back and say to them that I compromised it all the way but a 
little at the end, and then got that much vetoed. That is the 
situation which exists here now. i 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to make a brief reply 
to the Senator's remarks which were directed to me, and I am 
going to say this, whether we get a vote or not. 

The Senator knows that I had no reference whatever to the 
Esch- Cummins law and the bounty which that act bestowed 
upon the railroads. I am as much opposed to that as is the 
Senator, and I would like to see it repealed. I had no reference 
either to the matter of the tariff. I know some of the tariff 
exactions upon the people are mere bounties to the great manu- 
facturers and producers in the country.. I was referring 
simply to cases where the Government had provided for the 
loan of money or the advancement of money, and the Govern- 
ment has never yet, since the war, directly advanced money out 
of the Treasury without requiring security. It required a 
security when we loaned the railroads the large sums of money 
about which the Senator spoke the other day, to enable them 
to stabilize the transportation service of the Nation. I am not 
justifying it at all. It was done, but it was done only upon the 
railroads giving what might be cailed bankable security for it. 

The Government also provided a farm-loan bank to loan to 
farmers, but it required the farmers to give good and sufficient 
security for the money. The Government also provided an -in- 
termediate system of farm loans for the purpose of taking 
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care of the crops of the farmers. It required that that money 
should be loaned upon ample security, and “ample security“ 
has been construed to be securities worth twice as much as the 
amount of money advanced. 

I meant that I did not believe in this instance, if the equaliza- 
tion fee were stricken out, that it would be likely that we 
could get the bill either through this body or the other body, or 
if we should get it through both bodies, that it would be ap- 
proved at the White House, if we join in agreeing to advance 
so much of this revolving fund to the agricultural interests of 
the country, or if we do not provide security to indemnify the 
Government against loss in that ease just as in the case of the 
railroads. I am not opposed to any legislation which the Con- 
gress may enact to benefit the farmer. I want all of that that 


‘we can get. He needs it. But when it comes to advancing 


money directly to him, I do not believe the Government is 
going to do it without requiring him to return that money. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the trouble is that we have 
made no fight for the farmers’ rights on that proposition. We 
have surrendered them and let them go, while we have talked 
loans or revolving funds and then quit. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The passage of this bill should not interfere 
with the Senator in making the fight. 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; it will not. I do not intend to 
quit this fight until it is won. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment submitted by the senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Sackerr] to strike out section 8, the equalization fee provision, 
on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FESS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], but I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and 
will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. Howext’s name was called). My 
colleague the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howext] is 
detained from the Senate on account of sickness in his family. 
If he were present, on this question he would vote “nay.” My 
8 is paired with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 

ING]. 

Mr. MeKELLAR (when Mr. NEELY’s name was called). The 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr, NAL] is unavoidably 
absent. If present, he would vote “nay.” He is paired with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSE]. 

Mr. McNARY (when Mr. Srerwer's name was called). My 
colleague the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Srmwn] has a 
pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener]. If my 
colleague were present, he would vote “nay,” and if the Senator 
from New Jersey were present he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, PHIPPS. On this yote I am paired with the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorcr]. I am informed, however, 
that if the Senator from Georgia were present he would yote 
for the amendment. Therefore I am at liberty to vote. I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. STEPHENS. On this vote I am paired with the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Govtp]. Not knowing how he would vote if 
present, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote 


Mr. JONES, I desire to announce the following pairs on the 
pending question: 

The senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Grerr] with 
the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; and 

The senior Senator from. Missouri [Mr. Rep] with the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu PONT]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Bayard Dale Harris Sackett 
Bingham Edwards Heflin Shortridge 
Black Less Keyes Swanson 
Blaine G McLean cece 
Blease Glass Metcalf alsh, Mass. 
Borah Goff Overman Warren 
Brookhart Greene Phipps Waterman 
Bruce Hale Reed, Pa. 
NAYS—46 

Ashurst Frazier Mayfield Shipstead 
Barkley Gooding Moses Simmons 

ssa Harrison Norbeck Smith 
Capper Hawes Norris Steck 

way Hayden Ny Thomas 
Copeland Johnson Oddie son 
Couze: Jo Pine Vandenberg 
Curtis Kendrick Pittman Wagner 
Cutting La Follette Ransdell Watson 
Deneen McKellar Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Dill McMaster Schall 
Fletcher McNary 


NOT VOTING—16 
Bratton Gillett Neely Steiwer 
du Pont Gould Reed, Mo. Stephens 
Edge Howell Robinson, Ark. mmell 
George King Smoot Walsh, Mont, 


So Mr. SAckerr’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKBELLAR. I offer an amendment which I ask the 
clerk to read. I should state that amendment has been 
agreed upon after the debate of to-day. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the two amendments relative to the constitution of the advisory 
council, the one offered by myself and the one offered by the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], and to offer the 
amendment which I now send to the desk in lieu thereof. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 
Is not the amendment which has been proposed by the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrn] in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk informs the Chair that 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama was not in 
order at the time it was submitted. 

Mr. BLAINE. Does the Senator from Alabama renew the 
amendment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I shall renew the amendment later, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator from Alabama will per- 
mit the amendment which I haye offered to be voted on, as it 
has apparently been agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the with- 
drawal of the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee and 
the amendment to it offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway]? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The 
clerk will now report the amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 5 it is proposed to strike out 
line 17 and down through the period in line 1 on page 6 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Sec. 4. (a) Whenever the board is organized or whenever it deter- 
mines that any agricultural commodity may thereafter require stabili- 
zation by the board through marketing agreements authorized by this 
act, or whenever the cooperative associations, or other organizations 
representative of the producers of the commodity, shall apply to the 
board for the creation and appointment of an advisory council for such 
commodity then the board shall at once proceed to constitute an 
advisory council. 

An advisory council to represent each of the commodities affected 
under the provisions of this act shall be selected as follows: Within 
80 days after the board herein provided for shall be appointed and 
organized the board shall cause to be sent to each cooperative associa- 
tion or other organization representative of the commodity a notice 
that, among other things, they shall nominate not more than seven 
persons to be members of the advisory council. Within 30 days after 
such notice each association or other farm organization representative 
of such commodity shall file with the board the name or names of its 
nominees. Within 10 days thereafter the board shall certify down to 
such cooperative associations or other organizations a list of such 
nominees, stating by which association and from which State they were 
nominated. Within 30 days thereafter such cooperative associations 
or other organizations representative of such commodity shall vote for 
not more than seven of said nominees so certified to be members of 
the advisory council, and forward their votes to the board at Wash- 
ington. Within 20 days thereafter the board shall tabulate the votes, 
and the seven names receiving the highest number of votes shall con- 
stitute the advisory council for such commodity for a period of 12 
months thereafter or until their successors shall be elected and shall 
qualify. Vacancies on the council shall be filled in like manner, No 
cooperative association or other organization shall have more than one 
vote, but may vote for seven nominees. Within 30 days after said 
council shall be elected it shall organize by selecting one of its mem- 
bers to be chairman and another secretary. 


SEVERAL Senators, Vote! 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I do not object to a vote on 
the amendment, but I desire to ask for a unanimous consent 
agreement when the vote shall have been taken. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that a vote may be taken on this 
amendment, as it appears to be satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKean]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that the debate be 
limited on the bill and all amendments proposed thereto to 
10 minutes to each Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Before the Senator from Minnesota takes up 
his amendment, I desire to say that we were about to reach 
an agreement on an amendment that I offered on page 13, at 
the end of line 18, before the word “agencies,” to insert the 
word “farm”; and at the end of line 20, before the word 
“agencies,” to insert “farm.” If agreed to, the amendment 
would confine the activities of the board to farmers, putting 
the handling of the fund, and all that, in the hands of the 
farmers. That is the purpose of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Alabama will be stated. 

The CRT CLERK. On page 12 of the original print, line 25, 
before the word “ agencies,” it is proposed to insert the word 
“farm,” so that it will read “agreement with other farm 
agencies“; and on page 13, line 1, following the word “other,” 
to insert the word “farm,” so that it will read “ between such 
other farm agencies.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter Cierk. Using the original bill, on page 7, line 
25, and page 8, line 1, strike out “ members’ marketing contracts 
or by others.” 

On page 8, lines 7 to 10, strike out “to furnish funds to the 
association for necessary expenditures in federating, consolidat- 
ing, merging, or extending the membership of cooperative asso- 
ciations, or (C).” 

On page 8, lines 17 and 18, strike out “delivered to the asso- 
ciation under its members! marketing contracts” and insert 
in lieu thereof “handled by the association.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Minnesota. [Putting the question.] The 
Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I call for a division. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays are demanded. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not think the demand has been seconded. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What is the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr, SHIPSTEAD]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But what is it? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, this amendment merely 
removes a discriminatory feature in the bill as between con- 
tract cooperatives and yoluntary cooperatives. It puts them on 
an equal basis. It is an amendment asked for by all of the 
cooperative organizations, in fact, all farm organizations: and 
— is at their request that this amendment is presented to the 

nate. 

Mr. MeN ART. Mr. President, if I may add just one word, 
this amendment was contained in a telegram I had read a few 
moments ago, stating the action of a recent meeting in St. Paul, 
Minn. As far as I am concerned, I am willing to accept the 
amendment, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I call for a division. 

SeveraL Senators. Let the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will restate the 
amendment. 

The amendment was restated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curr Crerk. In section 24, after line 6, it is proposed 
to add the following: Í 


That losses may occur from the export of agricultural commodities 
sold in the world markets at a lower price than the basic price of 
purchase herein provided, together with the expenses of exportation. 
Such losses shall be paid from the United States Treasury until they 
reach the total sum of $600,000,000, which is deemed to be equal to 
the subsidy paid the railroads the first six months after they were 
turned back to private ownership under the transportation act, plus 
the profits to the Government in the wheat corporation during the 
World War. ‘Thereafter they shall be paid by an equalization fee or 
excise tax as Congress may determine, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I offer another amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter Creek. On page 12, line 2, it is proposed to strike 
out all after the word “therefor” down to and including line 7 
and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 9. The Department of Agriculture shall determine the average 
cost of production to farmers of each agricultural commodity having an 
exportable surplus for the five preceding years, and also the financial 
investment therein, using the official census data as far as possible, 
and report the same to this cooperative as the price basis for the 
current year. The items of cost shall be estimated upon the same 
principles as in the manufacturing industry, and considering the indi- 
vidual farm as a business unit, and determined on its individual pro- 
duction, including a fair compensation to farm owners for manage- 
ment and labor of themselves and families, together with proper allow- 
ances for depreciation of soil, improvements, equipment, stock-breeding 
animals, work animals, and buildings. The cooperative shall then offer 
to the farmers a price equal to this average cost of production plus 
enough profit to yield 5 per cent upon the capital investment. The 
cooperative shall also have the right to buy and sell agricultural food 
products in processed form when such processing is mecessary for 
preservation, but only when the parties so processing them have paid 
to the farmers the basic price above indicated and have added thereto 
only enough for a net profit of 5 per cent upon their own investment. 
The board of directors shall establish an efficient agency to determine 
compliance with this last provision. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. On page 26, line 21, after the word “ vegetable,” I move 
to strike out the period and insert the words “beef or beef 
product.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHEF CLERK. On page 26 of the original bill, line 21, 
after the amendment heretofore agreed to, after the word 
“ vegetable,” it is proposed to insert “ beef or beef product.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wyoming. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 24 of the original bill, line 1, 
after the numerals “$250,000,000,” it is proposed to insert the 
following proviso: 

Provided, At least that $200,000,000 of said revolving fund is hereby 
made available and shall be used as a stabilization fund for financing 
the purchase, withholding, or the disposal of agricultural products in 
the event that a marketing period shall be declared for one or more of 
such products as hereinbefore authorized, and that said fund shall be 
allocated ratably to the stabilization funds of the several products 
according to the values of their respective exportable surpluses, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add, at the end of 
the bill, the following: 

That Mr. McNary be chairman and Mr. BROOKHART secretary of the 
board. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Carolina. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. Since the substitute 
has been printed I think it need not be read. There is one 
correction suggested by the Comptroller General that goes with 
it that might be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the reading of 
the amendment will be dispensed with, except for the modifica- 
tion referred to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The modification is as follows: 

Sec. 25. All financial transactions of the board, cooperative and Fed- 
eral farm operating boards shall be audited by the General Accounting 
Office, at such times and in such manner as the Comptroller General 
of the United States may prescribe. He shall also prescribe the 
accounting forms and procedures for such transactions, 

It is also proposed to renumber sections 25 to 30, and make 
such sections 26 to 31, respectively. 

Mr. BnookHakr's amendment, in the nature of a substitute, 
is as follows: 
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Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


That this act may be cited as the “ Farmers’ Export Cooperative 
Act of 1928.” 
DEFINITION 


SECTION 1. As used in this act— 

The term “agricultural products” means agricultural, horticultural, 
viticultural, and dairy products, livestock, and products thereof, the 
products of poultry and bee raising, the edible products of forestry, 
and any and all products raised or produced on farms and processed or 
manufactured products thereof, transported or intended to be trans- 
ported in interstate or foreign commerce. 

Sec. 2. That three persons (who shal] be the directors first appointed 
as hereinafter provided) are hereby created a body corporate and 
politic in deed and in law, by the name, style, and title of the farmers’ 
national export cooperative, hereinafter called the cooperative,” and 
the directorate are designated as “ the board.” 

Sec. 3. The capital stock of the cooperative shall be $250,000,000, 
all of which shall be in the first instance subseribed by the United 
States of America, and such subscriptions shall be called upon the yote 
of the majority of the directors of the cooperative at such time or 
times as may be deemed advisable. There is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$250,000,000, also so much thereof as may be necessary for the pur- 
pose of making payment upon such subscription when and as called. 
Receipts for payment by the United States of America for or on ac- 
count of such stock shall be issued by the cooperative to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and shall be evidence of stock ownership. 

Sec. 4. The management of the cooperative shall be vested in a board 
of directors consisting of three persons to be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, one of whom shall be nominated by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, one by the Farmers Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of America, and one by the National Grange and Patrons 
of Husbandry. The first appointments shall be for two, four, and six 
years, respectively, and these lengths of terms shall be determined by 
lot, and thereafter their successors shall be appointed for a term of 
six years. Each of the directors appointed as herein provided shall 
devote his time to the business of the cooperative. Before entering 
upon his duties, each of the directors so appointed and each officer 
shall take an oath faithfully to discharge the duties of his office. 
Vacancies shall be filled in the same manner as original appointments 
except that a person appointed shall be appointed for the unexpired 
term of the member he succeeds. Two members of the board of direc- 
tors shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Sec. 5. That the three directors of the cooperative shall each receive 
annual salaries, payable monthly, of $10,000. No director shall receive 
any other salary or compensation or be otherwise in the employ of 
the United States or of any State or private corporation or person, 

Src. 6. That the principal office of the cooperative shall be located 
in the District of Columbia. Agencies or branch offices may be 
established under rules and regulations prescribed by the board of 
directors, 

Sec. 7. The cooperative shall be empowered and authorized to adopt, 
alter, and use a corporate seal which shall be judicially noticed; to 
make contracts; to purchase or lease and hold or to dispose of such 
real estate as may be necessary for the prosecution of its business; to 
sue and be sued; to complain and defend in any court of competent 
jurisdiction, State or Federal; may make such regulations as are 
necessary to execute the functions vested in it by this act; to appoint 
by its board of directors, and fix the compensation of such officers, 
employees, attorneys, and agents as are necessary for the transaction 
of the business of the cooperative; to define their duties and require 
bonds of them and fix the penalties therefor; to dismiss at pleasure 
such officers, employees, attorneys, and agents, subject to the provisions 
of the civil service laws, and make such expenditures (including 
expenditures for rent and personal services at the seat of government 
and elsewhere, for law books, periodicals and books of reference, and for 
printing and binding) as may be necessary for the execution of the 
functions vested in the cooperative and as may be provided for by the 
Congress from time to time. All expenditures of the cooperative shall 
be allowed and paid upon the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor 
approved by the chairman; and to prescribe, amend, and repeal, by its 
board of directors, subject to the approval of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, by-laws regulating the manner in which its general business 
may be conducted, and the rights, privileges, and powers granted to it 
by law may be exercised and enjoyed and it may prescribe the powers 
and duties of its officers and agents, except as herein otherwise specifi- 
cally provided. 

The general purpose and business of the cooperative shall be to pur- 
chase from the farmers of the United States enough of agricultural prod- 
ucts to include the entire exportable surplus and so much for inter- 
state commerce as the board may determine, and to pay therefor the 
average cost of production plus a margin of profit sufficient to yield 5 
per cent per annum upon the farmers’ capital investment; also to 
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process and to store and to market said products and to export such 
as can not be marketed in the United States. 

(1) To keep continuously advised upon agricultural, commercial, 
financial, and legal matters which, in the opinion of the cooperative, 
affect interstate or foreign commerce in agricultural products or deriva- 
tives or fabrications thereof. 

(2) Upon its own initiative or upon petition of any cooperative 
marketing association, to call into conference cooperative marketing 
associations engaged in thé handling of the same commodity or com- 
modities with a view to assisting in the organization by such coopera- 
tive associations of a national or regional duly incorporated coopera- 
tive marketing association, to act as the common marketing agent of 
such cooperative associations, in the interest of the producers of such 
commodity or commodities. 

(3) Upon petition of any cooperative marketing association handling 
a surplus commodity to confer and advise with such association with 
respect to 

(a) The disposition and marketing of such commodity, including agri- 
cultural, commercial, financial, and legal matters which, in the opinion 
of the cooperative, affect interstate or foreign commerce in such 
commodity. 

(b) The holding of conferences between such association and one or 
more other cooperative marketing associations handling such com- 
modity, or nonmember producers of such commodity upon the production 
of such commodity during the ensuing 12 months in order to secure 
the yolume of production required in the public interest. 

(c) The negotiation of agreements between such association and one 
or more other coopetative marketing associations handling such com- 
modity, and between such association or associations and nonmember 
producers of such commodity providing for the establishment of pools, 
exchanges, special funds, or other cooperative undertakings in prevention 
or disposition of a surplus of such commodity. 

(4) To make loans to any cooperative marketing association, or to 
any cooperative association created by two or more of such cooperative 
marketing associations to act as a common agent in marketing any agri- 
cultural commodity. Such loans may be either secured or unsecured 
and may be made to assist in the orderly marketing of the products of 
such associations or for the acquirement of properties and facilities, 
or for both, or for any purpose not in conflict with the intent and 
purposes of this act, and upon such terms and conditions as the coop- 
erative may prescribe, subject to the following conditions and limita- 
tions: 

(a) In the making of loans the cooperative shall exercise care and 
diligence to satisfy itself that there is a reasonable prospect of repay- 
ment. 

(b) That in case other or additional provisions for payment are 
not prescribed by the cooperative, any association receiving a loan shall 
provide for the payment thereof, including interest thereon, in a man- 
ner approved by the cooperative, during a period not exceeding 33 
years. 

(c) That any association receiving a loan shall submit such reports 
of its transactions and audits of its accounts as the cooperative shall 
prescribe, but such information shall not be disclosed by the cooperative 
or any member or employee thereof except upon a demand of Congress 
or an order of a court of competent jurisdiction. 

(d) Any cooperative association procuring a loan as herein provided 
shail subscribe for capital stock in the said cooperative to the amount 
of 5 per cent of such loan, as provided in section 19. 

Sec. 8. That the cooperative shall be empowered and authorized 
to issue and have outstanding at any time its bonds in amount aggre- 
gating not more than five times its paid-in capital, such bonds to 
mature not less than one year and not more than five years from the 
respective date of issue and to bear such rate or rates of interest as 
may be reasonable before maturity, at the option of the cooperative, 
as may be determined by the board of directors. Such bonds shall 
have a first and paramount floating charge on all assets of the coop- 
erative, and the cooperative shall not at any time mortgage or pledge 
any of its assets, and the Government of the United States shall be 
liable for said bonds, Such bonds may be issued at not less than par 
in payment of any obligation authorized by this act or may be offered 
for sale publicly to any person at such price or prices as the board 
of directors may determine, subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. x 

Sec. 9. The Department of Agriculture shall determine the average 
cost of production to farmers of each agricultural commodity having 
an exportable surplus, for the five preceding years, and also the finan- 
cial investment therein, using the official census data as far as possible, 
and report the same to this cooperative as the price basis for the cur- 
rent year. The items of cost shall be estimated upon the same princi- 
ples as in the manufacturing industry, and considering the individual 
farm as a business unit, and determined on its individual production, 
including a fair compensation to farm owners for management and 
labor of themselves and families, together with proper allowances for 
depreciation of soil. improvements, equipment, stock-breeding animals, 
work animals, and buildings. The cooperative shall then offer to the 


farmers a price equal to this average cost of production plus enough 
profit to yield 5 per cent upon the capital investment. The cooperative 
shall also have the right to buy and sell agricultural food products in 
processed form when such processing is necessary for preservation, but 
only when the parties so processing them have paid to the farmers the 
basic price above indicated and have added thereto only enough for a 
net profit of 5 per cent upon their own investment. The board of 
directors shall establish an efficient agency to determine compliance 
with this last provision. 

Sec. 10. If in its operation the said cooperative acquires more than 
the exportable surplus of agriculture, it shall have the right to dispose 
of the same in the domestic market and as nearly as practicable shall 
dispose of same at a net profit not exceeding 5 per cent. 

Sec. 11. That for the purposes herein specified in handling and ex- 
port of the surplus in agricultural commodities said board of directors 
shall establish a commodity “advisory board" for each commodity 
having an exportable surplus, hereinafter referred to as the “ advisory 
board,” to consist of representatives of each of the said commodities, 
and not to exceed five members and to serve without salary. Said 
board of directors shall, as soon as practicable after the enactment of 
this act, after conference with the bona fide farm organizations and 
cooperative associations in each district which it considers to be repre- 
Sentative of agriculture, prescribe the number of members to be elected 
for each commodity and provide by regulation for the election of mem- 
bers of the first advisory boards. The term of office of each member 
first elected shall expire one year from the date of this act, and 
vacancies during such period shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original election. Thereafter successors shall be elected and vacancies 
shall be filled as prescribed by the board of directors. Any member in 
office at the expiration of the term for which he was elected may con- 
tinue in office until his successor takes office. The members of such 
advisory boards may be paid a per diem compensation not exceeding 
$20 for attending the meetings of the advisory board. Each member 
shall be paid by the board his traveling expenses to and from the 
meetings of the advisory board and his actual expenses while engaged 
upon the business of the advisory board. 

Sec. 12. Duties of the advisory boards. 

(a) The advisory board of each commodity shall meet as soon as prac- 
ticable after the enactment of this act and nominate to the board of 
directors 18 individuals eligible for appointment to the operating board 
for said commodity. 

(b) They shall meet thereafter at least twice in each year at a time 
and place designated by the board of directors or upon a petition duly 
signed by a majority of individuals at a time and place designated 
therein. 

(e) They shall nominate upon request of the board of directors indi- 
viduals to fill vacancies occurring in the operating boards, 

(d) They shall consider such questions and formulate such recom- 
mendations*in respect to cooperative marketing, and cooperate with the 
board of directors and with the operating board in such manner as the 
advisory boards shall deem most effective for carrying out the purposes 
of this act. 

Sec. 13. Selecting from those recommended by the respective ad- 
visory boards, the board of directors shall establish a “ Federal farm 
operating board for each commodity, to be composed of three members, 
one of whom shall be designated as chairman, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall be ex officio a member of each of said Federal farm operat- 
ing boards. 

Sec. 14. Terms of office of the first two appointed members shall 
expire at the end of the second year, the next two at the end of the 
fourth year, and the next two at the end of the sixth year after the date 
of the enactment of this act. Their successors shall hold office for a 
period of six years and until their successors are appointed and quali- 
fied. Vacancies shall be filled upon recommendation of the advisory 
board in the same manner as the original appointments. Each of the 
appointed members shall be a citizen of the United States, shall not 
actively engage in any other business, vocation, or employment than 
that of serving as a member of the operating board, and shall receive a 
salary not exceeding $10,000 a year, to be fixed by the board, together 
with actual and necessary traveling and subsisting expenses while away 
from the principal office of the board on business required by this act. 

Sec. 15. The Federal farm operating boards shall have active charge 
of the handling and export of all agricultural commodities and of their 
exchange in interstate commerce and of exercising all the powers of the 
cooperative as hereinafter defined and as prescribed by the rules and 
regulations of the board of directors. 

Sec. 16. That losses may occur from the export of agricultural com- 
modities sold in the world markets at a lower price than the basic price 
of purchase herein provided, together with the expenses of exportation. 
Such losses shall be paid from the United States Treasury until they 
reach the total sum of $600,000,000, which is deemed to be equal to the 
subsidy paid the railroads the first six months after they were turned 
back to private ownership under the transportation act, plus the profits 
to the Government in the wheat corporation during the World War. 
Thereafter they shall be paid by an equalization fee or excise tax as 
Congress may determine. 
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Sec, 17. That any and all bonds issued by the cooperative shall be 
exempt, both as to principal and interest, from all taxation now or 
hereafter imposed by the United States, any State, or any of the pos- 
sessions of the United States, or by any local taxing authority, except 
(a) estate or inheritance taxes and (b) graduated additional income 
taxes, commonly known as surtaxes. ‘The cooperative, including its 
franchise and the capital and reserve or surplus thereof and the income 
derived therefrom shall be exempt from all taxation now or hereafter 
imposed by the United States or any local taxing authority, except that 
any real property of the cooperative shall be subject to State, county, 
or municipal taxes to the same extent, according to its value, as other 
real property is taxed. 

Sec. 18. That wherever practicable products purchased and exported 
as a result of an advance under the provisions of this act. shall be 
shipped in vessels documented under the laws of the United States. 

Szc, 19. All of the cooperative organizations organized in compliance 
with the laws of the various States and in compliance with the laws of 
the United States as hereinafter defined shall have the right to sub- 
scribe for stock in said cooperative, and sald subscription shali ve used 
to redeem and pay off the bonds and Government capital outstanding 
against said cooperative. When all said bonds and capital have been 
redeemed the said cooperative shall become a cooperative organization 
under the laws of the United States, to be controlled and operated as 
defined and provided in the next section. 

Sec. 20. Authority is hereby granted under the laws of the United 
States to 100 or more persons to organize cooperative organizations or 
associations upon the terms and definitions prescribed in this section, as 
follows: 

1. Each member of any such cooperative association shall have one 
yote, and the capital stock of such association shall not vote in its 
control. Two or more cooperative associations shall have the right to 
subscribe for all the stock in an association for the purpose of federa- 
tion, and when capital stock is so held by other cooperative associations, 
then the vote shall be in proportion to the membership of each associa- 
tion subscribing for such stock and the stock itself shall not vote, and 
this provision shall apply to the cooperative herein created. 

2. The net earnings of all cooperative associations for the purpose of 
dividend upon the capital stock shall not exceed 5 per cent per annum, 
but deficiencies in any year may be made up in subsequent years, but 
the capital stock shall not upon liquidation or otherwise receive any 
dividend in excess of said sum of 5 per cent per annum. 

8. All of the earnings of a cooperative association over and above 
the earnings of capital and the operating expenses shall be held either 
in surplus or for the purpose of trade dividends. Unless directed by a 
yote of the membership 25 per cent of said-net earnings shall be kept 
in the business as a surplus for the enlargement, growth, and safety 
of the business. This surplus may be used to reduce the capital stock 
upon a vote of the membership. The other net earnings may be dis- 
tributed back to the members in trade dividends in proportion to the 
amount of business each member shall transact with the enterprise. In 
the case where the membership is composed of other cooperative associa- 
tions the trade dividends shall be paid in the same way to such 
association and by them distributed to their members as provided for 
other profits and earnings. 

4. Cooperative associations engaged in trade and merchandising shall 
transact their business for cash or its equivalent. 

5. Individual memberships in any cooperative association having indi- 
vidual members shall not exceed $100 in cost, and memberships of 
cooperative associations in federated associations shall not exceed 
$1,000 in cost: 

6. Cooperative associations shall be composed of individuals who 
voluntarily join. 

7. There shall be unlimited membership. No reason shall exclude 
a person from membership except that his purpose may be injurious to 
the society. 

8. Each member shall patronize the society in any commercial enter- 
prise in which it engages so long as it supplies his needs as advan- 
tageously as other agencies. 

9. Persons who have not sufficient capital to pay for initial stock 
may be permitted to join the society and they may permit the savings 
returns accruing from their patronage to be applied to the share for 
their capital. 

10. Cooperative associations shall have the right to set off not ex- 
ceeding 5 per cent of the surplus savings for educational and organiza- 
tion purposes in the field of cooperation. 

11. That at each inventory depreciation shall be charged off against 
the property of the society in conformity with sound business principles. 

Src. 21. The ultimate aim of the cooperative organization shall be to 
supply the needs of the members, to attain the control of the necessary 
production, to encourage membership, to promote other societies, to 
create national organizations, and to effect a union of the societies of 
the world in an international organization haying the same common 
purpose. 

Sec. 22. Credit unions and mutual cooperative banks established by 
the laws of the various States, and cooperative national banks that 
provide for the payment of a trade dividend to borrowers and depositors, 
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shall have the right to subscribe for stock and become members in this 
export cooperative and in federated cooperative associations provided in 
this section. 

Sec, 23. Whoever (1) falsely makes, forges, or counterfeits any bond, 
coupon, or paper in imitation of or purporting to be in imitation of a 
bond or coupon issued by the cooperative; or (2) passes, utters, or 
publishes any false, forged, or counterfeited, bond, coupon, or paper 
purporting to be issued by the corporation, knowing the same to be 
falsely made, forged, or counterfeited; or (3) falsely alters any such 
bond, coupon, or paper; or (4) passes, utters, or publishes as true any 
falsely altered or spurious bond, coupon, or paper issued or purporting 
to have been issued by the corporation, knowing the same to be falsely 
altered or spurious, shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or both. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to direct and use the 
Secret Service Division of the Treasury Department to detect, arrest, 
and deliver into the custody of the United States marshal having juris- 
diction on any person committing any of the offenses punishable under 
this section. 

Sec, 24. That the corporation shall make a report to Congress as 
soon as possible after each calendar year relating to the business trans- 
acted during the preceding year, stating as of the ist day of each 
month (1) the total amount of capital paid in; (2) the total amount of 
bonds issued; (3) the total amount of bonds outstanding; (4) a list 
of the classes and amounts of securities taken under this act; (5) a 
detailed statement of receipts and expenditures; (6) the number of 
cooperative associations becoming members of other cooperatives and 
the total amount of capital stock paid in by them; (7) the number of 
individual members in all cooperative associations affiliated with the 
cooperative; and (8) such other information as may be hereinafter 
required by either House of Congress. 

Sec. 25. All financial transections of the board, cooperative and 
Federal farm operating boards, shall be audited by the General Ac- 
counting Office, at such times and in such manner as the Comptroller 
General of the United States may prescribe. He shall also prescribe 
the accounting forms and procedures for such transactions. 

Sec. 26. Cooperatives may be organized under this law by filing 
articles in substantial compliance herewith with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, signed and acknowledged before a notary public by at 
least 10 members. Said articles shall contain the name of the prin- 
cipal place of business, the names of at least the minimum membership 
required, the names of the first officers, whether or not the same is 
organized upon membership fees or capital stock, the amount of each 
membership fee, and the amount of capital stock, if any, together with 
the rate of return thereon. Upon the filing of such articles the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall issue a certificate of authority to transact 
business under this act and such cooperative shall be subject to service 
and jurisdiction of the courts and with rights to sue as ordinary 
corporations. This act is the only authority required for the parent 
cooperative herein created. 

Sec, 27. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 510, 
000,000, which may be used by the parent cooperative herein cre- 
ated for administration expenses and loans to assist in the organi- 
zation of other cooperatives herein authorized and a rate of interest 
not higher than 4 per cent. The board of directors shall prescribe 
regulations for the repayment of such loans and all moneys repaid 
shall be covered into such fund. 


APPLICATION OF ANTITRUST LAWS 


Sec. 28. The cooperative herein created and all other cooperatives 
organized under the provisions of this act shall, for the purposes of 
this act, be deemed marketing agencies within the meaning of that 
term as used in the provisions of the first section of the act entitled 
“An act to authorize association of producers of agricultural prod- 
ucts,” approved February 18, 1922, and in the same manner and to 
the same extent as associations included in such act shall be subject 
to the provisions of section 2 thereof. 


COOPERATION WITH EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Bec. 29. To foster, encourage, and promote the cooperative process- 
Ing, preparing for market, handling, pooling, storing, and marketing 
of agricultural commodities under this act and to assist in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of all cooperatives herein authorized, any 
Government establishment in the executive branch of the Government 
shall, in accordance with its written request to the head of such 
Government establishment, cooperate with such cooperatives to such 
extent as the head of such Government establishment deems compatible 
with the interests of the Government. 

SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

Sec. 30. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional, 
or the applicability thereof to any person or circumstance is held 
invalid, the validity of the remainder of the act and the applicability 
thereof to other persons and circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 
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RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND 

Sec. 31. The Congress of the United States reserves the right to 
niter, amend, or repeal the provisions of this act. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to provide for buying, storing, 
processing, and marketing agricultural products in interstate and for- 
eign commerce and especially for thus handling the exportable surplus 
of agriculture in the United States, and for other purposes.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
nient, in the nature of a substitute, offered by the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART and Mr. HARRISON called for the yeas 
and nays, and they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. NxELx's name was called). I 
desire to announce that the senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELY] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. 
If present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). I desire to an- 
nounce my pair as on the previous vote. I understand that 
if the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Gronek] were present, he 
would vote as I intend to vote. I therefore am at liberty to 
yote, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote, not knowing how he would 
vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 5, nays 64, as follows: 


YEAS—5 
Bayard Blease Borah Brookhart 
Blaine 
NAYS—64 
Asburst Fletcher McKellar Sackett 
Barkley Frazier MeMaster hall 
Bingham Gerry MeNary Sheppard 
Black Goff Mayfield Shipstead 
Broussard Gooding Metcalf Simmons 
Bruce Greene oses Steck 
Capper Hale Norbeck Thomas 
Caraway Harris Norris Tydings 
Copeland Harrison Nye on 
Couzens awes Oddie Vandenberg 
Curtis Hayden Overman W T 
Cutting in Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
le Jones e Warren 
Deneen Kendrick Pittman Waterman 
n Keyes Ransdell Watson 
Edwards La Follette Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
NOT VOTING—24 
Bratton Glass Neel Smoot 
du Pont Gould Reed, Mo. Steiwer 
Edge Howell Reed, Pa. Stephens 
Fess Johnson Robinson, Ark. wanson 
George King Shortri Trammell 
Gillett McLean Smith Walsh, Mont. 


So Mr. BrookHart’s amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
and was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill 
pass? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MceNARY (when Mr. Epce’s name was called). The 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] is paired with the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Srerwer]. If the Senator 
from Oregon were present, he would vote “yea,” and if the 
Senator from New Jersey were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FESS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Romxsox l. I transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. Grorcre’s name was called). The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorcr] is unavoidably detained 
from the Senate. Before he left he asked me to announce that 
if he could be present when the final vote on the bill was taken, 
he would vote for the bill if certain amendments were added. 
Those amendments have been made to the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. Howett’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. HowELL] is detained from the Senate on account 
of illness in his family. If he were present on this vote, he 
would vote “yea.” He is paired with the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. Jonxsox's name was called). 
I desire to announce that the senior Senator from California 
[Mr. Jonsson] if present would vote “yea” on this roll call. 
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Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. Neery’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that the senior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. NEELY] is unavoidably absent. If he were present, he 
would vote “yea.” He is paired with the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Wars]. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, announcing my pair as on pre- 
vious votes, I transfer my pair to the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLEAN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CARAWAY (when the name of Mr. Rostrnson of Arkan- 
sas was called). My colleague [Mr. Rostnson] is unavoidably 
detained in his apartment on account of illness. If present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Govrp]. 
I transfer my pair to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. BRAT- 
TON] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

eck JONES. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gritetr] with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]; and 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

I desire also to announce that if the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. HowELL] were present he would vote “yea,” and if the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Nd] were present he would vote“ nay.” 

I also want to announce that if the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. TRAMMELL] and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. bu 
Pont] were present they would vote “yea,” and that if the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reen] were present they would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 53, nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—53 
Ashurst Fletcher Mayfield Simmons 
Barkley Frazier Norbeck Smith 
Black Gooding Norris Steck 
Blaine Harris Nye Stephens 
Brookhart Harrison Oddie Thomas 
Broussard Hawes Overman Tyson 
Capper Hayden Pine Vandenberg 
Caraway Heflin Pittman Wagner 
Copeland Jones Ransdell Waterman 
Couzens Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Watson 
rtis La Follette Sackett Wheeler 
Cutting McKellar chall 
Deneen MeMaster Sheppard 
Dill McNary Shipstead 
NAYS—23 
Edwards Hale Shortridge 
Bingham Fess eyes Swanson 
Blease Gerry Metcalf dings 
Borah Glass oses alsh, Mass. 
Bruce Got Phipps Warren 
Greene Reed, Pa. 
NOT VOTING—17 
Bratton Gould Neel Trammell 
du Pont Howell R Mo. Walsh, Mont. 
Johnson Robinson, Ark. 
George ing Smoot 
Gillett McLean Steiwer 


So the bill was passed. 
BOULDER DAM 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Record my minority views on Senate bill 728, together 
with a letter from Mr. John L. Gust and extracts from a 
speech by Hon. Dwight B. Heard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


= BOULDER CANYON PROJECT 


Mr. Asnunsr, from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
submitted the following minority views (to accompany 8. 728) : 

The Colorado River is our most remarkable and dramatic river in its 
value for irrigation and hydroelectric energy. It combines concentra- 
tion of fall, sites for power plants, reservoir sites for controlling the 
river flow, and a vast volume of water for irrigating several million 
acres of land. 

Other rivers may be used either for irrigation or for hydroelectric 
power, but no other river in the Western Hemisphere presents such 
opportunity for the use of waters for both irrigation and generating 
electrical energy. 

In approaching the problems of a river so pregnant with possi- 
bilities for development it is important that all the factors connected 
therewith—engineering and economic—should be fully evaluated and 
that expediency shall play no part therein. 

It is the opinion of all experts that there is no surplus water in the 
Colorado River, therefore In any plan of developing that river extreme 
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care should be exercised so that no practicable potentiality shall be 
needlessly sacrificed. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE PROPOSED PROJECT 


The project authorized by this bill is majestic in its proportions. 
The figures involyed are stupendous. 

The proposed dam will be 675 feet high from bedrock to its crest; 
125 feet below and 550 feet above the present water level, or nearly 
twice as high as any other dam in existence. 

It is stated in the Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, that the total capacity of all of the reservoirs at storage 
dams authorized by Congress to be constructed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and including reservoirs at dams on Federal reclamation 
projects which were financed and constructed by agencies other than 
the Reclamation Bureau, when completed will be only 13,863,123 acre- 
feet of water. The hydroelectric power now installed by the Bureau 
of Reclamation is 55,000 horsepower. 

The Boulder Reservoir, when full, will hold 26,000,000 acre-feet of 
water, and store 20,000,000 acre-feet. It is proposed to install ma- 
chinery to develop 1,000,000 horsepower, of which 550,000 horsepower 
will be firm power; in other words, this dam will create a reservoir 
which will store approximately twice as much water as all the Reclama- 
tion Service reservoirs combined and will represent an electrical installa- 
tion of ten times as much as that now installed y the Bureau of 
Reclamation, 

The total construction cost of all of the projects constructed by 
that bureau as of June 30, 1926, was $166.532.562.36. The estimated 
cost of a portion of this project will be $125,000,000, The members of 
the Federal Power Commission, and many engineers who have testified 
concerning the project, state that these cost estimates for the project 
are too low. 

Secretary Work, in submitting to Congress the Weymouth report on 
the Boulder Dam and this project, said that this project presents 
“engineering difficulties attractive to ambitious engineers if not to 
Government or private capital.” 

ARIZONA | 


Ninety-three per cent of the entire area of the State of Arizona is 
within and constitutes 43 per cent of the total area of the Colorado 
River drainage basin. 

Arizona contributes about 30 per cent of the waters of the Colorado 
River. The population of Arizona residing within the Colorado River 
Basin and dependent entirely upon its waters is equal to, and probably 
exceeds, the combined population furnished to the Colorado River 
Basin by the other Colorado River Basin States. 

Of the 6,000,000 firm horsepower of potential hydroelectric energy 
in the lower basin, seven-eighths thereof is in Arizona, but the Boulder 
Canyon plan of development, as proposed in S. 728, would deprive 
Arizona of the benefit of this hydroelectric power. 

Of the lands in Arizona susceptible of irrigation, practically all 
thereof to be irrigated must obtain their water from the Colorado 
River or its tributaries in Arizona; they have no other waters from 
which to draw. 

The Colorado River enters Arizona from Utah near what is called 
the Crossing of the Fathers and flows through Arizona on a meandered 
line 315 miles to the Arizona-Nevada State line, in Iceberg Canyon. 
From this point the river on a meandered line forms the western 
boundary line of Arizona for a distance of 400 miles to the point 
where it intersects the boundary line between Arizona and Old 
Mexico. 

CALIFORNIA 

Only 2%½ per cent of the Colorado River drainage basin is in gal: 
fornia. 

California contributes practically no water to the Colorado River. 

The Boulder Canyon plan of development allots to California 88 
per cent of the estimated constant water supply of the Colorado River. 

California bas 18,000,000 acres of land irrigable by waters other 
than by the waters of the Colorado River. 

Of potential bydroelectric energy, California has 9,000,000 horse. 
power which may be developed within her borders on streams other 
than the Colorado River or its tributaries. 

This bill sedulously and intentionally proposes to sever Arizona's 
jugular vein, 

The bill is intended to be, and is, an attempt to coerce Arizona. 
One administration unsuccessfully attempted to coerce Arizona into 
joint statehood with New Mexico, Another administration unsuccess- 
fully attempted to coerce Arizona upon certain provisions of her consti- 
tution, and those who are attempting by this legislation to coerce 
Arizona will ultimately discover that they have simply been standing 
like large locomotives on a sidetrack, without driving rods, wasting 
their steam in vociferous and futile sibllation. 

TrrIn I 
STATEMENT OF SPECIFIC OBJECTIONS 

I object to this bill for the following reasons: 

1. Because the bill authorizes an invasion of the State of Arizona 
without its consent and over its protest; it is a trespass upon the 


soverignty of Arizona and is therefore unconstitutional, 
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2. Because the bill proposes (sec. 12 (e.), p. 20) to deny to Arizona 
her right to use the public lands within that State—which comprise 
63 per cent of the total area of the State—for the purpose of building 
canals or other works, to enable citizens of that State to use the water 
which falls upon the soil and which runs in the brooks, creeks, washes, 
and rivers of Arizona for domestic and agricultural purposes and also 
proposes to deny to Arizona the use of public lands for the building of 
transmission lines for the purpose of delivering electrical energy 
developed on streams which are within the State and also proposes 
to deny to Arizona the right to obtain a permit from the Federal Power 
Commission to build dams on streams wholly within Arizona, to utilize 
water for the development of electrical energy to which the citizens of 
Arizona have already acquired the right to the exclusive use thereof. 

3. Because if the bill (see, 8 (e) were passes in its present form it 
would plunge the State of Arizona into expensive and protracted liti- 
gation. Because it denies the authority of Arizona to amend her own 
constitution. > 

4. Because Arizona joins with the upper basin States in askiag 
(quoting Governor Dern, of Utah, Senate hearings on S. 728, p. 132) 
“that no legislation proposing the construction of any project upon 
the Colorado River should be enacted by Congress or otherwise author- 
ized by any Federal agencies before the negotiations now in progress 
have been completed, and every reasonable effort exhausted to reach 
such an agreement between the seven States,” 

5. Because the construction of any large storage project on the main 
Colorado River, in the absence of a specific allocation of water to Ari- 
zona, will make water available for use in Mexico, and thereby ulti- 
mately deprive the lands in Arizona of its use. 

6. Because the bill proposes the invasion of the State of Arizona by 
the Federal Government and the usurpation of the use of the bed of the 
Colorado River, its banks, and the lands within the State for the con- 
struction of a dam for the storage of water and the delivery of this 
water to another State to the detriment of Arizona. The water in 
question is a natural resource over which the State of Arizona claims 
the exclusive right (except as it affects navigation) to control within 
its own boundaries, and to share the control of its use where the river 
forms the boundary between Arizona and another State, subject only 
to the limitation that the water shall not be depleted in such an amount 
as to deprive a prior and beneficial user in another State of the water 
appropriated by him. (Boquillas Cattle Co, v. Curtis, 213 U. S. 389, 
and Colorado v. Wyoming, 259 U. S. 419.) 

7. Because under the terms of the bill Arizona will be deprived of 
the use of water essential for her future growth and prosperity which 
could be made possible by the development of power and the irrigation 
of her lands. 

8. Because of the misleading language in the bill which, whilst de- 
claring that a large irrigation project in California shall bear the cost 
of the canal and of appurtenant structures (sec. 1, p. 2, lines 13 to 
17; sec. 9, p. 16) necessary to irrigate the lands in California, the 
provisions of the bill, in truth and in fact, will require the power re- 
sources of Arizona and Nevada to underwrite the repayment of the 
cost “of the main canal and appurtenant structures connecting Laguna 
Dam with the Imperial and Coachella Valleys in California,” includ- 
ing operation and maintenance charges (sec. 2; also lines 13 to 17, 
p. 2, of the bill). 

9. Because the amount of water apportioned to California (sec. 5, 
p. 7) is not warranted in equity, law, justice, or morals. 

10. Because the bill provides that when the canals, power plants, 
and structures in California are paid for they be turned over and de- 
livered to the districts which use them in that State. (Sec. 7, p. 12.) 
But the bill does not provide that the dam and power plants be turned 
over to or inure to the benefit of the States of Arizona and Nevada 
when the Government is repaid. (Sec. 5, p. 7, line 16.) 

11. Because the bill provides that the Imperial Irrigation District 
and other California districts may be given rights in the Laguna Dam 
which they do not now possess and which are the property of the 
Yuma County Water Users’ Association, for which the Secretary of 
the Interior is acting as trustee, and an arbitrary action by the Secre- 
tary as authorized under this bill (sec. 7, p. 12; sec. 10, p. 18) would 
force the Yuma County Water Users’ Association to engage in costly 
litigation to protect its interests. 

12. Because the bill proposes to authorize the Federal Government to 
become a party to a conspiracy to impose a boycott upon Arizona and 
to enforce against her the terms of the Colorado River compact, when 
approved by six States, as it affects the upper basin States (sec. 12 (a), 
p: 19, and particularly 12 (c), p. 20) and to impose upon Arizona the 
conditions of a subsidiary compact to be made by two States (sec. 8 (b), 
p- 14), affecting the lower basin, and to enforce these compacts against 
Arizona under terms of the bill (sec. 12 (c), p. 20). 

13. Because the bill authorizes the expenditure of $50,000,000 of 
Federal funds to irrigate lands owned largely by private land specu- 
lators in California in units in excess of 160 acres. The records show 
that of the 785,400 acres of land in Imperial Valley, one corporation 
alone owns 47,000 acres of these lands and only 167,100 acres are 
Government lands. (S. Doc. 142, 67th Cong., 2d sess., p. 80.) This 
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report was made In 1922, and the Government acreage has probably 
decreased since that time. 

14. Because the bill authorizes California, which comprises only 
2% per cent of the Colorado River Basin and contributes no water, 
to appropriate (sec. 5, p. 7, lines 4 to 13) over 38 per cent of the esti- 
mated constant water supply available in the main Colorado River 
for all seven States in the basin and for Mexico. (House hearings on 
H. R. 2903, p. 841, sec. 19, report of Herman Stabler; also Senate 
hearings on S. 320, December 19, 1925, p. 533, E. C. LaRue; also 
S. Doc. No. 142, 67th Cong., 2d sess., p. 37, table and text; also 
Water Supply Paper No. 556, U. S. Geological Survey, 1925, p. 122.) 

15. Because the bill fails to provide for a review and approval of 
the plans of the project by engineers of large ability and experience 
as to the adequacy of the plans and specifications and the safety of 
the proposed dam. 

There is no remorse so deep, so poignant, and so inveterate as that 
which will come when we shall some day realize that we omitted to 
avail ourselyes of the opportunity to see to it that as far as science 
may do so, it has secured the safety of this dam. Fortune, success, 
and opportunity soar aloft on high and rapid wing and must be seized 
as they pass by. It is difficult, if not impossible, to overtake them 
once they have left us behind or found us asleep or afraid. However, 
if the dam is to be constructed, it is not yet too late to guarantee its 
safety. 

TIR II 


STATES ARE ENTITLED TO EQUALITY OF RIGHT UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 


The United States Supreme Court has declared that One cardinal 
rule underlying all the relations of the States to each other is that of 
equality of right. Each State stands on the same level with all the 


rest. It can impose its own legislation on no one of the others and is 
bound to yield its own views to none.” (Kansas v. Colorado, 206 U. 8. 
48, 97.) 


In another case the court stated: “It [a State] finds itself in posses- 
sion of what all admit to be a great public good and what it has it may 
keep and give no one reason for its will.“ (Hudson Water Co. v. Me- 
Carter, 209 U. 8. 356.) 

The latter may be the legal and constitutional right of the State of 
Arizona, but it is not the policy of the State or of its representatives 
“in offering opposition to the Boulder Canyon project legislation. 

Arizona’s demand is merely for equality of right with the other 
States. But Arizona denies the right of other States to impose their will 
upon her. 

The representatives of the State of Arizona recognize that the Colo- 
rado River is an interstate and international stream. The water in the 
river originates wholly in the United States, but the mouth of the river 
is in a foreign country. The representatives of the State of Arizona 
recognize that the strict application of the doctrine laid down by the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of Wyoming v. Colorado (259 
U. S. 419) would probably result in the appropriation of the water of 
the river by the States best able to put it to immediate use and that 
this would be extremely detrimental to the interests of the upper-basin 
States, and it would also probably inspire a race for competitive devel- 
opment of agricultural lands which economic conditions do not warrant. 

The representatives of Arizona have stated repeatedly that they 
are willing to accept and enter into a compact with the other States 
in the Colorado River Basin, provided the State of Arizona is given 
the protection under the new laws equal to that which is given to 
all the other States. Or, stated in another way, Arizona is asking 
that! the law of prior appropriation is to be set aside and water is 
to be apportioned by a compact among the States, that Arizona be 
given the same protection against Mexico and California that Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Utah, and New Mexico are asking for themselves. 
Arizona's claims are set out in detail elsewhere in this report. 


Tirte III 
BOULDER DAM IS PRIMARILY FOR POWER 


The dam authorized by this bill is primarily for the purpose of 
obtaining a water power to lease to States, subdivisions of States, or 
to private individuals (sec. 5, p. 6), and thereby make avallable cer- 
tain incidental benefits, In substantiation of this statement, I call 
attention to the substance of the following provisions of the bill: 

1. No dam shall be constructed and no work be performed unless 
power revenues are adequate to pay for the interest and amortization 
and the operation and maintenance of the entire project. 
p. 5.) 

2. No charges are to be made for the storage, use, or delivery of 
water for domestic purposes. (Sec. 1, p. 2, lines 15 to 17.) 

3. No charges are to be made for the storage, use or delivery of 
water for agricultural purposes. (Sec. 1, p. 2, lines 15 to 17.) 

4. Priorities to the use of water from the reseryoir shall be in the 
following order: 

(a) Water for use of lands under “a canal connecting Laguna Dam 
with Imperial and Coachella Valleys.” (Sec. 1, p. 2, lines 10 to 13.) 

(b) Domestic use. 

(e) Agricultural use. 
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(d) Power. 

(e) Navigation. 

Sections 4 (a), 5, 6, 8 (b), 12, and 14 of the act and Article IV 
of the Colorado River compact. (See especially sec, 12 (b) of the bill.) 

5. It there be any surplus revenues, Nevada and Arizona are each 
to receive 18% per cent of such excess revenues. (Sec. 4, p. 5.) 

6. Leases on power are not to be for longer than 50 years. 
5 (a), p. 7.) 

7. Preference to the use of power is given to States, subdivisions of 
States, and private agencies in the order given, (Sec. 5 (c), p. 9.) 

8. Any agency making a contract for 100,000 horsepower is required 
to reserve one-fourth of its transmission line for the use of other 
power contractees. (Sec, 5 (d), p. 10.) 

The legislative fiction that one of the primary purposes of the bill 
is to “improve navigation,” is destroyed by the provisions of the bill 
itself (sec. 16 (b), p. 20), which approves the Colorado River compact 
which if applied would make this provision of the bill read: 

“The rights of the United States in or to waters of the Colorado 
River and its tributaries * * * for navigation * * shall be 
subject to and controlled by the said Colorado River compact, which 
declares (art, 4) ‘inasmuch as the Colorado River has ceased to be 
navigable for commerce and the reservation of its waters for naviga- 
tion would seriously limit the development of its basin, the use of ita 
waters for purposes of navigation shall be subservient to the uses of 
such waters for domestic, agricultural, and power purposes.“ 

But, says the majority report (p. 9): “with its flow unregulated, 
the river can not be successfully used as a highway for commerce; 
in its regulated form it will provide a safe and dependable flow below 
the dam that can be used by power boats and other small craft. The 
reservoir created by the dam will be the largest artificial lake in the 
United States and capable of successful navigation,” 

To summarize: The bill provides there shall be no dam unless the 
power revenues are adequate to repay the Government; there shall be 
no charge for the use of water for domestic, or agricultural purposes; 
water shall be used, first for domestic use and agricultural purposes, 
next for power, and then if these agencies do not divert all of the 
water and thereby dry up the stream, it may be navigated by motor 
boats, 


(Sec. 


Tırın IV 
“IMPROVING NAVIGATION” ON COLORADO RIVER IS LEGISLATIVE FICTION 


The committee inserted on lines 3 and 4 on page 1 and on line 8 
on page 11 the words “improving navigation.” These words do not 
appear in the original bill. The purpose for inserting them was an 
endea vor to circumvent the Constitution of the United States. 

To assert that the primary purpose of this bill is to improve navi- 
gation is ridiculous. The purpose of inserting this language is to 
attempt to have the Congress authorize this legislation under its 
authority “to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States and with Indian tribes.” (Art. 1, sec. 8, par. 3.) 

There is testimony in the hearings of both the House and the 
Senate that the Colorado River, in its natural state, was a navigable 
stream from its mouth to a point above the proposed site for the Black 
Canyon, or Boulder Canyon Dam; but, there is also uncontradicted 
evidence in the hearings that the Colorado River from its mouth to 
the site of the proposed dam is not now used for navigation, and there 
is not on file or in the records a single petition, request, or demand 
that the Colorado River be improved for the purposes of navigation. 
On the contrary, the petitions and requests in the hearings and before 
Congress are for legislation to enable the States further to deplete the 
flow of the Colorado River and thereby render it wholly nonnavigable. 

The bill authorizes the approval of the Colorado River compact, 
which in article 4 A provides: 

“A, Inasmuch as the Colorado River has ceased to be navigable for 
commerce and the reservation of its waters for navigation would 
seriously limit the development of its basin, the use of its waters for 
purposes of navigation shall be subservient to the uses of such water 
for domestic, agricultural, and power purposes.” 

There is no evidence in the record that if the river were made navi- 
gable, there would be a single ton of freight carried on the river as the 
result of such an improvement. 

TITLE V 
TREATY OBLIGATIONS DO NOT REQUIRE THE ENACTMENT OF THIS LEGISLATION 

International questions do not give authority to Congress to pass 
this bill. 

Unless the United States negotiates a treaty with Mexico in which 
the United States binds itself to assume some degree of control and 
management of the river, it would have no authority to pass this 
legislation under the assumption that it was to carry out treaty obli- 
gations. There are no treaty obligations at this time, the fulfillment 
of which, require the passage of this legislation. In the absence of 
such obligations, this legislation can not be predicated upon that au- 
thority. There is now no treaty, compact, or agreement requiring the 
United States to send any of the waters of the Colorado River into 
Mexico, and all the waters of that river which Mexico now receives are 
allowed to go into Mexico purely as an act of grace. 
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Trrix VI 
THE COLORADO RIVER COMPACT 
The Congress may not impose a compact upon the States 


There is no precedent for a bill such as we are now considering, 
and as was stated by Mr. John L. Gast (hearings on S. 728, p. 105): 

“If such a bill as the Swing-Johnson bill had been introduced into 
Congress in the early years of our constitutional history, it would 
have rocked the very foundation of the Union. If it were offered to-day 
against one of the old and powerful States, it would create considerable 
commotion even to-day. The fact that it is directed against a young 
and weak State makes it dangerous. If the principles upon which it is 
based should become established, Congress could force any State into 
any kind of compact with another State or with a foreign power— 
because the power of making compacts is just as broad with respect to 
foreign powers as it is with States with respect to each otber—by pro- 
viding that until such compact was approved each State should receive 
no Federal aid for read construction, no forest-reserve funds for roads 
or schools, no money for harbor improvement, no public buildings, and 
no water from its own streams. That is the extent to which this bill 
goes, if I read it aright, and I think I am not mistaken as to its 
provisions, and I feel confident that such broad powers as that do 
not exist in Congress under the Constitution under which this Nation 
exists.” 

Congress can not impose a compact or the terms thereof upon the 
States. In Article I, section 10, of the Constitution of the United States, 
among other provisions, there occurs the following language : 

“No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance or confederation 
* è . No State shall without the consent of Congress * * > 
enter into any agreement or compact with another State or with a 
foreign power * * +” 

This provision of the Constitution makes it clear that the power in 
the States to make agreements or compacts not having been delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the 
States is reserved to the States, with the single restriction that the 
consent of Congress is necessary to the validation thereof. 

It therefore must necessarily follow that the Congress can, not 
impose upon a State or States the terms of a compact to which said 
State or States refuse to give consent. It must also necessarily follow 
that Congress can not authorize two“ or “six” (sec. 8 (b) and 
sec, 12 of the bill) States to confederate and enter into an alliance 
and to apportion among themselves natural resources which are the 
common heritage of seven States and to do it over the objections of 
the protesting State or States. 

This bill (secs. 4 A, 5, 6, 8 A and B, 12 A, B, C, D, and 14) binds 
this legislation to the provisions of the Colorado River compact. 

The bill is an attempt to apportion water, as it approves the Colorado 
River compact (secs, 4 A and 12), which is a proposed agreement which, 
if approved by the seven States, parties to it and with the approval 
of Congress, would repeal the water laws in the Colorado River 
Basin as they now exist and are defined by the United States Supreme 
Court. The compact proposes to substitute for the water laws based 
upon prior appropriation and beneficial use, the allotment of a definite 
quantity of water to the “upper basin” and “lower basin” States. 

The authority to make such a compact rests in the States, and not 
in the Congress. The States have not ratified the compact; therefore 
it is not a valid agreement. 

This bill attempts to rivet the provisions of the compact onto the 
seven States, The bill goes further and authorizes the State of Cali- 
fornia to appropriate and consume a large proportion—estimated to 
be 38 per cent—of the water available for use in the Colorado River 
above Laguna Dam. (Sec. 5, p. T, lines 4 to 12, inclusive.) And it 
authorizes two States to make a compact to bind three States. (P. 14, 
line 18.) I deny that the right exists in Congress to apportion this 
water. 

Any attempt on the part of “six States“ so far as their actions 
relate to the entire basin or of “two States,” so far as their actions 
relate to the “lower basin,” even with the consent of Congress, to 
enter into an alliance or confederation to deprive a seventh State 
of the right to utilize and enjoy the benefits of its natural resources 
is equivalent to a conspiracy. The States only can make a compact 
and divide the water; Congress can not do it for them. In this con- 
nection I again quote John L. Gust (Hearings on S. 728, p. 121): 

“In our opinion the Colorado River compact if executed by six but 
not by seven States will be wholly void for the following reasons: 

First. Considered as à contract, it is legally impossible of perform- 
ance when made. 

“Second. Considered as a contract, it is illegal because it is a plain 
attempt on the part of the States that are parties to the agreement to 
control the property and resources of another State for their own benefit. 

“Considering the proposition first above stated, it is a principle of 
the law of contracts that contracts impossible of performance when 
mude are void. The Colorado River compact purports to divide the 


water of the river between an upper basin and a lower basin which are 
both included within the boundaries of seven States. Each of those 
This is established by 


States has a right in the waters of the river, 
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Kansas r. Colorado (206 U. S. 46) and Wyoming v. Colorado (259 U. 8. 
419). : 

One of the States having a large interest in such waters declines to 
enter into the compact. Thereupon the remaining six purport to execute 
the compact and carry it out exactly as written for the seven. 

“In other words these six purport to apportion the water just as it 
was proposed to be apportioned by the act of the seven, 

“This means that the six undertake to divide the water among the 
seven without the consent of the seventh. Manifestly this can not be 
legally done. Arizona can not be bound without its consent, and if 
Arizona is not bound the agreement simply will not work, The six 
States are undertaking to do something wholly beyond their power. 

“Considering the second proposition, it seems plain that any at- 
tempted agreement on the part of six States to parcel out the property 
and rights and prerogatives of seven States without the consent of the 
seventh State is necessarily illegal. Can the law recognize and uphold 
an agreement in which certain States undertake to dispose of the prop- 
erty and rights and prerogatives of another State to suit their own 
pleasure and for their own profit and against the will of the other State? 
It can not be said that the six-State compact does not undertake to 
dispose of Arizona’s property rights. By its express terms it applies to 
the property rights of Arizona as well as to the property rights of the 
other States. 

“ Moreover, the California resolution adopting the six-State compact 
declares it shall not become binding on California until Arizona is 
subjected to the compact by the power of the United States. Said 
resolution is a proposition by the State of California to enter into a 
conspiracy with the United States for the purpose of depriving Arizona 
of her constitutional rights.” 

In connection with this proposal that Congress shall usurp author- 
ity, I direct attention to a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States: 

Should Congress under the pretext of executing its powers pass laws 
for the accomplishments of objects not intrusted to the Government, 
it would become the painful duty of this tribunal, should a case requir- 
ing such decision come before it, to say that such an act was not the 
law of the land. (McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, 423.) 


PRESENT STATUS AND WHAT THE STATES ARE CONTENDING FOR WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE COLORADO RIVER COMPACT . 


The States of Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico have ratified 
and desire ratification of the compact by all seven States. This com- 
pact will reserve for the present and future requirements of the upper 
basin States the water allocated for their use by the Colorado River 
compact. 

“ Resolved, That it is firm belief of the representatives of the four 
said upper basin States, as assembled at Denver, Colo., this 19th day of 
December, 1927, that no legislation proposing the construction of any 
project upon the Colorado River should be enacted by Congress or 
otherwise authorized by any Federal agency before the negotiations 
now in progress have been completed and every reasonable effort 
exhausted to reach such agreement between the seven States. 

“W. H. Adams, Governor of Colorado; George H. Dern, Governor 
of Utah; Frank C. Emerson, Governor of Wyoming; Edward 
Sargent, Lieutenant Governor of New Mexico; Delph E. 
Carpenter, interstate river commissioner for Colorado; Wil- 
liam L. Boatright, attorney general of Colorado; Francis C. 
Wilson, interstate river commissioner for New Mexico; L. 
Ward Bannister, counsel for the city of Denver; M. C. 
Mechem, representing New Mexico.” (Senate heart on 
S. 728 and S. 1274, p. 132.) g 

Utah: The State of Utah, speaking through its governor (h®arings 
on S. 728, p. 143), defined the demands of that State to be as follows: 

“1. Seven-State ratification of the Santa Fe compact. 

“2. A treaty with Mexico preserying to the United States the right 
to any water of the Colorado River made available through development 
in the United States, including equitable rights to the natural flow. 

“3. Acknowledgment that water within the State is the property of 
the State. 

4. Acknowledgment that the State of Utah is the owner of that 
portion of the bed of the Colorado River which lies within its borders. 

5. Full acknowledgment that the States bave a right to and receive 
compensation for the use of their lands and waters.“ 

The qualified ratification of the Santa Fe compact, as adopted by the 
Legislature of Utah, January 26, 1927, was as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Utah: 

“Section 1. Colorado River in Utah and Green River in Utah de- 
clared to be navigable streams: That the State of Utah does hereby 
declare that the Colorado River in Utah and the Green River in Utah 
from time immemorial and at the time of the admission of Utah into 
the Union as one of the States of the United States of America were 
and ever since have been and now are navigable streams. 

“Sec. 2. Title to bed of all navigable rivers vested in State of Utah, 
when—Exceptions : That the title to the beds of said rivers and of each 
of them, as well as the title to the beds of all other streams and lakes 
which at the time of said admission of Utah into the Union were ` 
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Navigable in fact, vested in the State of Utah at the time of its said 

admission Into the Union and said title has at all times thereafter been 

and now is vested in the State of Utah, except such portion or portions 
thereof as may have been heretofore disposed of by the State of Utah 
pursuant to law by express grant. 

“Sec, 3. Intent with respect to paragraph (a) of Article IV, of the 
Colorado River compact—Colorado River navigable for intrastate com- 
merce: That the State of Utah does hereby declare that its adherence 
to paragraph (a) of Article IV of the Colorado River compact as set 
forth in chapter 5, Laws of Utah, 1923, which paragraph reads as 
follows: 

„(a) Inasmuch as the Colorado River has ceased to be navigable for 
commerce and the reservation of its waters for navigation would seri- 
ously limit the development of its basin, the use of its waters for pur- 
poses of navigation shall be subservient to the uses of such waters for 
domestic, agricultural, and power purposes. If the Congress shall not 
consent to this paragraph, the other provisions of this compact shall 
nevertheless remain binding.” (Hearings on S. 728, p. 170.) 

Nevada: The State of Nevada desires ratification of the Colorado 
River compact by the seven States and a supplementary compact which 
will recognize the right of that State to the use of 300,000 acre-feet of 
water (Senate hearings on S. 728 and S. 1274, p. 170) and the accept- 
ance of the principles of the Pittman resolution, which is found on page 
181 of the 1928 Senate hearings on S. 728. 

Resolution offered by Senator Key PrrrmMan on behalf of the Nevada 
Commission to the Conference of Governors and the Commissioners of 
the Colorado Basin States in session at Denver, Colo, Adopted at 
Seven States’ Conference on the Colorado River at Denver, October 4, 
19:7, by affirmative votes of Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming—California not yoting. 

“ Whereas it Is the settled law of this country that the ownership of 
and dominion and sovereignty over lands covered by navigable waters 
within the limits of the several States of the Union belong to the 
respective States within which they are found, with the consequent 
right to use or dispose of any portion thereof, when that can be done 
without substantial impairment of the interests of the publie in the 
waters, and subject always to the paramount right of Congress to 
control the navigation so far as may be necessary for the regulation of 
commerce with foreign nations and among the States; and 

“ Whereas it is the settled law of this country that subject to the 
settlement of controversies between them by interstate compact, or 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, and subject 
always to the paramount right of Congress to control the navigation 
of navigable streams so far as may be necessary for the regulation 
of commerce with foreign nations and among the States, the exclusive 
sovereignty over all of the waters within the limits of the several 
States belongs to the respective States within which they are found, 
and the sovereignty over waters constituting the boundary between two 
States is equal in each of such respective States; and 

“ Whereas it is the sense of this conference that the exercise by the 
United States Government of the delegated constitutional authority 
to control navigation for the regulation of interstate and foreign com- 
merce does not confer upon such Government the use of waters for 
any other purposes which are not plainly adapted to that end, and 
does not divest the States of their sovereignty over such waters for 
any other public purpose that will not interfere with navigation: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference of governors and 
the duly authorized and appointed commissioners of the States of 
Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming, constituting the Colorado River Basin States, assembled at Den- 
ver, Colo., this 23d day of September, 1927, that— 

“The rights of the States under such settled law shall be main- 
tained. 

“The States have a legal right to demand and receive compensation 
for the use of their lands and waters except from the United States 
for the use of such lands and waters to regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

“The State or States upon whose land a dam and reservoir is built 
by the United States Government, or whose waters are used in con- 
nection with a dam built by the United States Government to generate 
hydroelectric energy are entitled to the preferred right to acquire 
‘the hydroelectric energy so generated or to acquire the use of such 
dam and reservoir for the generation of hydroelectric energy upon under- 
taking to pay to the United States Government the charges that may 
be made for such hydroelectric energy or for the use of such dam 
and reseryoir to amortize the Government investment, together with 
interest thereon, or in lieu thereof to agree upon any other method 
of compensation for the use of their waters.” 

All the interested States agree that, if the compact is approved, 
Nevada shall be granted the right to take such water as may be 
beneficially used in that State, which is estimated to be 300,000 
acre-feet, 

California: The demands of California and her policy concerning 
the compact are outlined in chapter 33, assembly Joint Resolution 
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No. 15, adopted by the Legislature of California in 1925. This reso- 
tution ratifies the Colorado River compact with the following provisos: 

“Provided, however, That the said Colorado River compact shall 
not be binding or obligatory upon the State of California, by this or 
any former approval thereof, or in any event until the President of 
the United States shall certify and declare— 

“(a) That the Congress of the United States has duly authorized 
and directed the construction by the United States of a dam in the 
main stream of the Colorado River at or below Boulder Canyon, and 
to create a storage reservoir of a capacity of not less than 20,000,000 
acre-feet of water; and 

“(b) That the Congress of the United States has exercised the power 
and jurisdiction of the United States to make the terms of the said 
Colorado River compact binding and effective as to the water of the 
Colorado River, 

This bill meets and conforms to the full demands of California. 

With reference to an allocation of the water available under the 
Colorado River compact for use in the “lower basin,” California 
demanded as an “irreducible minimum“ 4,600,000 acre-feet of the 
allocated water and one-half of any surplus water unallocated by 
that compact, available for use in the main stream. (Testimony 
Charles L. Childers, Senate hearings on S. 728.) 

Arizona: The Colorado River Commission of Arizona defined the 
Position of Arizona with reference to the Colorado River compact 
to be as follows (Hearings on S. 728, pp. 19, 46): 

“(1) Arizona will accept the Santa Fe compact if and when sup- 
plemented by a subsidiary compact which will make definite and 
certain the protection of Arizona's interests, as follows: 

“(2) That before regulation of the Colorado River is undertaken, 
Mexico be formally notified that the United States Government reserves 
for use in the United States all water made available by storage in the 
United States. 

“(3) That any compact dividing the water of the Colorado River 
and its tributaries shall not impair the rights of the States, under the 
respective water laws, to coutrol the appropriation of water within 
their boundaries. 

“(4) That the waters of the streams tributary to the Colorado Riyer 
below Lees Ferry and which are inadequate to develop the irrigable 
lands of their own valleys be reserved to the States in which they are 
located. 

“(5) That so much of the water of the Colorado River as is physically 
available to the lower basin States—but without prejudice to the rights 
of the upper basin States—shall be legally available to and divided 
between Arizona, California, and Nevada, as follows: 

“(a) To Nevada, 300,000 acre-feet per annum. 

“ (b) The renrainder, after such deduction as may be made to care 
for Mexican lands allotted by treaty, shall be equally divided between 
Arizona and California. 

“(6)* That the right of the States to secure revenue from and to 
control the development of hydroelectric power within or upon their 
boundaries be recognized. 

“ (7) * That encouragement will be given, subject to the above condi- 
tions, to either public or private development of the Colorado River, at 
any site or sites harmonizing with a comprehensive plan for the maxi- 
mum development of the river’s irrigational and power resources. 

(S) That Arizona is prepared to enter in a compact at this time 
to settle all the questions enumerated herein, or Arizona will agree to 
forego a settlement of items 6 and 7, and make a compact dividing 
the water alone, provided it is specified in such compact that no power 
plants shall be installed in the lower basin portion of the main Colo- 
rado River until the power question is settled by a power compact among 
the States*” 


CONTROL OF WATER BY WESTERN STATES IS RECOGNIZED BY CONGRESS 


In admitting the Western States into the Union “on an equality 
with all the other States,“ Congress has conceded that no constitu- 
tional right was vested in the Federal Government to retain juris- 
diction over appropriations of water for irrigation, domestic, power, 
or other uses excepting as they might affect navigation. In fact, 
the United States Supreme Court, in the case of Boquillas Cattle 


2 With reference to par. 5 (b) of the Arizona statement, Arizona 
agreed to 8 proposal for a division of the water which’ was sug- 
gested by th vernors of Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico, 
that the water available for the use of the lower basin be divided 
approximately as follows (Senate hearings on S. 728, p. 349), each 
State to have its tributary waters before they enter the main stream: 
To Nevada, 300,000 acre-feet; to California, 4,200,000 acre-feet; to Ari- 
zona, 3,000,000 acre-feet. All yanapis surplus water to be divided 
equail between Arizona and Californ 

th reference to pars, He SS, 14%). 5 Arizona representatives 
abe upon the eee 0 Jy of the Pittman resolution 
in a com) (Senate rings on B. 728 and S. 1274, p. 131.) 

* The contention of 3 with reference to power revenues. 4 
briefly and 3 us it relates to the development proposed to 
mie under this act, is that the State to derive a revenue 8 

f e power develo; on the project, equivalent to what it 
wou! 5 taxation, the project was developed by private 
enterp 
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Co. r. Curtis (213 U. S. 339), in an opinion sustaining a decision of 
the Territorial Supreme Court of Arizona, declared “the doctrine of 
appropriation” was in force in Arizona before it was annexed to the 
United States. 

The Congress of the United States first recognized the necessity 
for local customs to govern the use and appropriation of water in 
the semiarid Western States when it adopted section 9 of the act of 
July 26, 1866 (14 Stat. 266; sec. 2399, Rev. Stats.). This section 
reads : 

“That whenever, by priority of possession, right to the use of water 
for mining, agricultural, manufacturing, or other purposes, have vested 
and accrued and the same are recognized and acknowledged by the 
local customs, laws, and the decisions of the courts, the possessors 
and owners of such vested rights shall be maintained and protected 
in the same; and the right of way for the construction of ditches 
and canals, for the purposes aforesaid, is hereby acknowledged and con- 
firmed,” 

Under the terms of both the United States reclamation law and of 
the Federal water power act, the United States is required to obtain 
the consent of the States to use the lands and waters of the States 
before it can proceed with the erection of any dam for the purposes 
of utilizing the water for domestic, irrigation, or power purposes. 

Section 8 of the United States reclamation act, Thirty-second Statutes, 
page 388 (1902), reads: 

“That nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting or intending 
to affect or to in any way interfere with the laws of any State or 
Territory relating to the control, appropriation, use, or distribution of 
water used in irrigation, or any vested right acquired thereunder, and 
the Secretary of the Interior, in carrying out the provisions of this 
act, shall proceed in conformity with such laws, and nothing herein 
shall in any way affect any right of any State or of the Federal Govern- 
ment or of any landowner, appropriator, or user of water in, to, or 
from any interstate stream of the waters thereof: Provided, That the 
right to the use of water acquired under the provisions of this act shall 
be appurtenant to the land irrigated, and beneficial use shall be the 
basis, the measure, and the limit of the right.” 

The Federal water power act, approved June 10, 1920, provides in 
section 17 thereof as follows: 

“That nothing herein contained shall be construed as affecting or 
intending to affect or in any way to interfere with the laws of the 
respective States relating to control, appropriation, or distribution of 
water used in irrigation or for municipal or other uses, or any vested 
right acquired therein.” 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OVER DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF 
WATER POWER 


Under this title there will be found in the 1928 Senate hearing on 
this bill, beginning on page 465, a report made some years ago by 
Senators Nelson, Root, Chilton, O'Gorman, and Culberson, as a sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate. The report deals 
with the power of the Federal Government over the development and 
use of water power within the respective States. I quote from their 
report (p. 466) : 

“TITLE OF THE STATES IN THE BEDS AND WATERS OF NAVIGABLE STREAMS 


“The several States of the Union are each primarily the proprictors 
of, and have the sovereignty over, the beds and waters of the navigable 
streams and watercourses within their respective borders, subject only 
to the rights of the Federal Government under the interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution (par. 3. sec. 8. Art. I) and to the rights of 
the Federal Government as owner of the riparian lands (par. 2, sec. 
3, Art. IV), which rights will hereafter be referred to and enlarged 
upon. 

“In the case of Martin v. Waddell (16 Pet. 367), where the question 
of tidelands and tidewaters was involved, the Supreme Court of the 
United States makes this clear and comprehensive declaration : 

„For when the Revolution took place the people of each State 
became themselves sovereign, and in that character hold the absolute 
right to all their navigable waters, and the solls under them, for their 
own common use, subject only to the rights since surrendered by the 
Constitution to the General Government.’ 

“The same doctrine was laid down by the court in the case of 
Pollard v. Hagan (3 How. 212), and it was held to apply to the newer 
States in as full a measure as to the original States of the Union. In 
this case the court concludes its opinion as follows: 

By the preceding course of reasoning we baye arrived at these 
general conclusions: First. The shores of navigable waters and the 
soils under them were not granted by the Constitution to the United 
States, but were Yeserved to the States respectively. Second. The 
new States have the same rights, sovereignty, and jurisdiction over 
this subject as the original States. Third. The right of the United 
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States to the public land and the power of Congress to make ali 
needful rules and regulations for the sale and disposition thereof 
conferred no power to grant to the plaintiffs the land (tidewater 
land) in controversy.’ 
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“In the case of Barney v. Keokuk (94 U. S. 324), Justice Brad- 
ley declares that the correct principles were laid down in the fore- 
going cases, and then adds: 

These cases related to tidewater, it is true; but they enunciate 
principles which are equally applicable to all navigable waters.’ 

“The rule laid down in the foregoing cases is reaffirmed and am- 
plified with the citation of numerous authorities in the case of 
Shively v. Bowlby (152 U. S. 1). ` 

The States of Arizona and Nevada have never recognized the com- 
mon-law rule of riparian rights. Their actions in this respect were 
concurred in and approved by Congress as they come within the 
scope of general legislation on the appropriation of water (acts of 
1866 and 1870; now sections 2339 and 2340 of the Revised Stat- 
utes) and sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States in a 
long line of decisions. 


WATER LAWS OF WESTERN STATES 


Kinney on Irrigation and Water Rights says (p. 331): 

“In the following States the common-law rule of riparian rights 
is rejected in toto: Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, 
and Wyoming. As the ownership of the beds of fresh-water streams 
navigable in fact is one of the riparian rights, it follows that this 
right was also rejected and the ownership of the beds of these 
streams is in the States under whose jurisdiction these waters flow.” 

No State in the Colorado River Basin, with the exception of Cali- 
fornia, either in its capacity as a Territory or as a State, has ever 
recognized the common-law rule of riparian rights. California has never 
recognized the riparian doctrine as it relates to that portion of the 
State bordering upon the Colorado River. The laws of the several 
States will be found beginning on page 476 of the Senate hearings on 
S. 728 and S. 1274. The provisions of the constitutions of the several 
States relating to the appropriation and use of water, together with 
court decisions sustaining them, are as follows: 

“Arizona: The common-law doctrine of riparian water rights shall 
not obtain or be of any force or effect in the State. (Art. XVII, sec. 1.) 
All existing rights to the use of any of the waters in the State for all 
useful or beneficial purposes are hereby recognized and confirmed. (Art. 
XVII, sec. 2.) (Boquillas Cattle Co. v. Curtis, 213 U. S. 564; Clough 
v. Wing, 2 Ariz. 371.) 

“New Mexico: The unappropriated water of every natural stream, 
perennial or torrential, within the State of New Mexico, is hereby de- 
clared to belong to the public and subject to appropriation for beneficial 
use. In accordance with the laws of the State, priority of appropria- 
tion shall give the better right. (Sec. 2, Art. XVI.) (Trombley v. 
Luterman, 6 N. Mex. 15.) 

“Wyoming: Water being essential to industrial prosperity, of lim- 
ited amount, and easy of diversion from its natural channel, its con- 
trol must be in the State, which, in providing for its use, shall equally 
guard all the various interests involved. (Art. I, sec. 31.) 

“The waters of all natural streams, springs, lakes, and other collec- 
tions of still waters within the boundaries of the State are hereby de- 
clared to be the property of the State. (Art. VIII, sec. 1.) (8. 728 
u d S. 1274. p. 482.) (Farm Investment Co. v. Carpenter, 9 Wyo. 110.) 

“Colorado: The waters of every natural stream not heretofore 
appropriated within the State of Colorado is hereby declared te be the 
property of the public and the same is dedicated to the use of the 
people of the State, subject to appropriation as hereinafter provided. 
(Art. XIV, sec. 5.) (S. 728 and S. 1274, p. 484.) (Yernker v. Nichols, 
1 Colo. 151; Coffin v. Left Hand Ditch Co., 6 Colo. 443.) 

“California: The use of all water now appropriated or that may 
hereafter be appropriated for sale, rental, or distribution, is hereby 
declared to be a public use and subject to the regulations and control, 
of the State in the manner to be prescribed by law. (Art. XIV, sec. 
1.) (S. 728 and S. 1274, p. 476.) 

Utah: All existing rights to the use of any of the waters of this 
State for any useful or beneficial purposes are hereby recognized and 
confirmed. (Art. XVII, sec. 1.) (S. 728 and S. 1274, p. 481.) (State 
v. Xalio (4575), Nov. 25, 1927; Stowell v. Johnson, 7 Utah, 215; 26 
Pac, 290.) 

“Nevada: All natural watercourses and natural lakes and the waters 
thereof which are not held in private ownership belong to the State 
and are subject to appropriation for beneficial uses. (Reno Smelting, 
Milling & Reduction Works v. Stevenson, 20 Nev. 269, 21 Pac. 317, 
4 L. R. A. 60, 19 Com. St. Rep. 364.)” 

This section is quoted from the State Water Code of Nevada. 
constitution of the State is silent upon the use of publie water. 

A declaration contained in the bill of rights adopted by the Territory 
of Arizona in 1864 —wWhich was two years in advance of the law passed 
by Congress in July, 1866—recognized that local customs and laws, in 
addition to the decisions of the courts in the semiarid States of the 
West, should govern the appropriation and use of water. The section 
of the Territorial act follows: 

“All streams, lakes, and ponds of water capable of being used for 
the purpose of navigation er irrigation are hereby declared to be public 
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property, and no individual or corporation shall have the right to 
appropriate them exclusively to their own private use, except under 


such equitable regulations and restrictions as the legislature shall 


provide for that purpose.” 
A GRAVE MENACE TO TAMPER WITH WATER LAWS 


There is a long line of decisions by the courts sustaining this prin- 
ciple, and any attempt by Congress to destroy, directly or indirectly, 
by subterfuge or by law, the basic and fundamental principles which 
underlie these provisions of the constitutions and laws of the Western 
States is fraught with grave danger to them. These principles govern- 
ing the use of water are founded upon the natural law and should not 
be disturbed by Congress, 

The State of Idaho has provisions in its constitution practically 
identical with those of the States in the Colorado River Basin and 
does not recognize the riparian doctrine. 

The States of Montana, Oregon, Washington, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Texas have revised 
their constitutions and laws so that they now accept and enforce the 
“Doctrine of appropriation and use” of water as distinguished from 
the riparian doctrine. 

The laws and conditions in all of these States will be menaced by 
any precedents which may be established by the pending legislation. 


WATER RIGHTS WERE NEVER RELINQUISHED BY STATES 


These principles and rights have never been relinquished by the 
States to the Federal Government. Gov. George H. Dern, of Utah, 
in testifying before the Senate Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion (hearings on S. 728, p. 144), stated the situation very forcefully 
and the menace which would come to the States from tinkering with 
the water laws of the States by Congress: 

“Governor DERN. Congress also recognized the sovereignty of the 
States over their waters in the Federal water power act, for that act 
provides that the United States Government shall not grant any permit 
to use the public lands for the building of a power dam until the ap- 
plicant has first obtained a permit from the State wherein the dam is to 
be built, to use its waters and land and has otherwise complied with the 
laws of the State. The Representatives and Senators from the Western 
States have always been extremely jealous of the sovereign rights of the 
States in their waters, and up to this time they have impressed that 
principle upon every piece of Federal legislation affecting the waters of 
western streams. It is to be hoped that those in the present Congress 
will be equally vigilant, 

“The pending bills propose an entirely new and revolutionary na- 
tional policy, and completely reverse the former position of Congress 
with respect to the waters of western streams. Never before has Con- 
gress gone so far as to attempt to appropriate water without the consent 
of a State. The West has always heretofore seen to it that its sov- 
ereign rights were respected. 

“ Every State has the inherent sovereign right to control the uses of 
water, which is essential to its existence. To deprive a State of this 
right would be to destroy its autonomy. Moreover, the original States 
are conceded by everybody to possess full power to control their waters, 
save for the regulation of interstate commerce, and to deprive the newer 
States of this control would take from them that equality with the origi- 
nal States which was guaranteed them when they were admitted into 
the Union. The arid States in particular, whose water is their very life- 
blood, should realize that if they would protect their autonomy they 
must resist the deliberate and constant pressure of certain enthusiasts 
for Federal usurpation of State powers.” 


THE REAL PURPOSE OF THE COLORADO RIVER COMPACT 


A full and complete discussion of the history of the compact and 
the conditions which led up to its negotiation will be found in the 
1926 House hearings on the Swing bills (H. R. 6251, 9826), beginning 
on page 146, in the testimony of Mr, Delph Carpenter, of Colorado. 

The real purpose of the Colorado River compact, which is referred 
to in six sections of this bill (4 (a), 5, 6, 8 (a), 8 (b), 12 (a), 12 (b), 
1 (c), 12 (d), and 14), is primarily to conserve for the upper basin 
States the right to use water which originates in those States. Those 
States want to retain the water for use in the future. 

On page 710 of the Senate hearings on December 15, 1925, on S. 320, 
is found the following testimony : 

“ Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. Carpenter, I am not sure whether I understood 
the full inference about the delay in the development of the lands in 
the upper basin States. Did you intend to say to the committee in 
answer to Senator Jonmnson’s question that the ultimate development 
in these upper basin States would be delayed for 50 or 100 or possibly 
200 years? ` 

“Mr. CARPENTER, Yes, sir.“ 

It will therefore be observed that the water is not belng reserved to 
the upper basin States for immediate use. Arizona has not asked that 
she be accorded the same degree of protection as that accorded the 
upper basin States, although she is entitled to it. Arizona will have 
exhausted all the water available for her use long before the upper 
basin States utilize the water allocated to them. We do demand a 
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measure of protection which will conserve our interests and such pro- 
tection is not given us by either the compact or by this bill. 

This bill (sections 4 (a), 8 (b), and 12) approves the Colorado 
River compact. That compact allocates annually 7,500,000 acre-feet of 
water in perpetuity to the upper basin States and retains to them an 
equity in the undivided surplus, 

Tirtz VII 
THE AVAILABLE WATER SUPPLY IS INADEQUATH FOR ALL 


In considering this bill and the Colorado River compact, it is im- 
portant that we know approximately how much water will be available 
for the use of the States. The United States Geological Survey is 
the Government bureau authorized by Congress to study water resources. 
Mr. E. C. La Rue testified : 

“The figures here presented therefore indicate that complete utiliza- 
tion and control of the stream of waters in the upper basin will create 
a shortage of about 8,800,000 acre-feet in the supply available for the 
lower basin. More complete data would probably indicate a greater 
shortage in the water supply available for the irrigation of lands on the 
lower Colorado, Evidently the flow of the Colorado River and its 
tributaries is not sufficient to irrigate all the irrigable lands lying 
within the basin. . 

“From these estimates it appears that when ultimate irrigation 
development is reached in the upper basin of the Colorado River there 
will be a natural shortage of 5,000,000 acre-feet in the lower basin, an 
amount sufficient to irrigate 1,100,000 acres of land. (Senate hearings 
on S. 320, December 9, 1925, p. 533.) 

“Mr, La RUE. I might add here that if we consider the 20-year 
period of low flow, 1886 to 1905, inclusive, we will find that should 
such a period of drought occur again the water available at Parker, 
Ariz., would be about 6,570,000 acre-feet annually, the amount required 
for the needs of the lower basin being 14,714,000 acre-feet. The annual 
shortage would be 8,145,000 acre-feet. During such a 20-year period 
there would be less than half enough water to supply the needs of the 
lower basin. (S. 320, December 9, 1925, p. 533.) 

“Mr, La Run. If you will agree that we will irrigate 1,000,000 acres 
in Mexico and let 1,000,000 acres in the United States remain dry, then 
go ahead and build the Boulder Canyon Dam.” (Senate hearings on 
S. 820, December 9, 1925, p. 545.) 

Mr. Herman Stabler, chief of the land classification branch of the 
United States Geological Survey, made a report from which the following 
is quoted: 

“19. The estimates of water supply and practicable storage for the 
period 1878-1922 indicate that through long periods not to exceed 
12,000,000 acre-feet of water a year may be relied on for future irriga- 
tion development above Laguna Dam and for present and future develop- 
ment below that point.“ (House hearings on H. R. 2903, March 25, 
1924, p. 841.) 

Mr. O. C. Merrill, executive secretary of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, testified as follows: 

“It is the opinion of those who have investigated the water resources 
of the Colorado Basin that there at least is not any surplus of waters 
for the necessities of irrigation, and that therefore in any general 
scheme of development of the river care should be exercised not un- 
necessarily to waste waters which though not needed in this generation 
are almost certain to be needed in the future.” (Senate hearings on 
S. 320, December 8, 1925, p. 505.) 

Col. William Kelly, former chief engineer of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, testified : 

“Mr. LITTLE, Colonel, before we finish; do you think there is water 
enough in the Colorado River to irrigate it all? 

“Colonel KELLY. There is reason to believe there is not. 

“Mr, LiTTLe. How much shy? 

“Colonel KELLY, I can not say exactly how much is going to be shy, 
but I am satisfied that counting the lands that can be irrigated in 
Mexico there is not sufficient water to irrigate all the land. 

“Mr, LITTLE, If we omit them there would be plenty of water, would 
there not? 

“Colonel KELLY. There might be enough. There would be some short 
years.” (House hearings on H. R. 2903, April 15, 1924, p. 1249.) 

In the report Problems of Imperial Valley and vicinity” (S. Doc. 
No. 142, 67th Cong., 2d sess.), on page 37, will be found a table which 
gives the average annual run-off for the years 1903 to 1920. The 
report makes an estimate of water available at Boulder Canyon of 
16,470,000 acre-feet after allowing for past depletion. But the report 
admits that the table leaves out a cycle of years of low flow and 
drought immediately preceding it. 

Trrrn VIII 
DEMANDS UPON THE AVAILABLE WATER SUPPLY 

The States of the upper basin—Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming, and 
Utah—have reserved for their perpetual use by the Colorado River Co. 
7,500,000 acre-feet of water. This is a somewhat larger amount of 


water than any Federal official has estimated will be required for their 
use, but Arizona is willing to concede that much water to the upper 
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basin for use at any time in the future. The evidence concerning the 
amount of water required for use in the upper basin States is as 
follows: 


Aere- feet 
Col. William Kelly, chief engincer, Federal Power Commis- 
1 ee 1266, oR. e 6, 500, 000 
La Rue, hydraulic engineer, U S. Geological Survey 
10 5 111. Water 8 N No. 556, 1925 2 5, 815, 000 
Davis, director eclamation Service (CONGRES- 
. Record, Feb. —, 10250 SEUSS RUINS A BNE AS PRES 6, 590, 000 


Engineers representing the several States of the upper basin have 
estimated a maximum diversion from the Colorado River and its tribu- 
taries in those States of 9,550,000. However, this does not represent 
the net consumptive use which, with a return flow of 25 per cent, would 
be 7,200,000 acre-feet. 

According to a report made by F. C. Weymouth, chief engineer 
United States Reclamation Service in February, 1924, it is estimated 
that there will be available for diversion below Boulder Canyon 
9,341,000 acre-feet of water each year. In 1925 the United States 
Geological Survey reported in Water Supply Paper No. 556 that 
9,593,000 acre-feet will be available for irrigation below Boulder 
Canyon. Both of these figures are based upon estimates of the maxi- 
mum possible uses of water in the upper basin. In calculating the 
amount of water which may be put to beneficial use in Nevada, 
California, Arizona, and Old Mexico after the flow of the Colorado 
River is completely regulated, it may be said that approximately 
9,500,000 acre-feet will be available. It is reported that Mexico is 
now using about 1,000,000 acre-feet of water, which if conceded to 
that country by treaty, would leave about 8,500,000 acre-feet available 
for use in Arizona, Nevada, and California. 

Mr. George W. Malone, State engineer of Nevada and secretary of 
the Colorado River Commission of that State, testified : 

“Nevada has claimed 300,000 acre-feet of water to be used within 
her borders . She could no doubt use more water than is 
claimed if allowed an unlimited period for development" * * *. 
(Senate hearings on S. 728 and S. 1274, January 19, 1928, p. 233.) 

Mr. H. A. Van Norman, representing the city of Los Angeles, 
demanded on behalf of that city an amount of water to be pumped 
annually from the Colorado River Basin to the coastal plain of 
“1.500 second-feet,” which would be 1,095,000 acre-feet. (Senate 
hearings on S. 728-1274, January 21, 1928, p. 292.) 

Mr. Charles L. Childers testified and put in the record the water 
requirements of the State of California, which, in effect, demand 
annually 4,600,000 acre-feet of the allotted waters and one-half of 
any surplus waters in the river. (Senate hearings on S. 728-1274, 
January 21, 1928, p. 323.) 

Prior to 1922 the State of Arizona had made no exhaustive surveys 
of the land possible of irrigation from the Colorado River. Arizona 
was busily engaged in developing land in the central portion of the 
State, upon her own streams, which are tributary of the Colorado. 

A reconnaissance survey of Arizona lands was made under Federal 
Government auspices in 1923, and topographical surveys were begun 
in 1925, the field work for which was completed in the fall of 1927. 
These surveys indicate that there is far more land in Arizona, eco- 
nomically feasible of irrigation, than there is water to irrigate it. 

Mr. E. C. La Rue, an engineer who was employed by the United 
States Geological Survey for 23 years, and who was the chairman of 
the Arizona Engineering Commission appointed by the United States 
Geological Survey to investigate the irrigational possibilities in Arizona 
from the Colorado River, offered one plan of development based upon 
a part gravity and part pump lift, with an estimated cost for power of 
7% mills. He testified (Senate hearings on S. 320, December 9, 1925, 
p. 564) that water could be delivered to this land at a cost of $168 
an acre to over 800,000 acres of land in Arizona. Since that report 
was made further surveys and studies by engineers employed by 
Arizona indicate that water can be delivered to at least 1,250,000 
acres of land at a cost much less than $168 an acre. With a duty 
of 4 acre-feet, at least 5,000,000 acre-feet of water must be diverted 
from the Colorado River to irrigate this Arizona land. (Senate hear- 
ings on S. 728, January 17, 1928, pp. 72-74.) But assuming, for the 
sake of argument only, that it would cost $168 an acre—which seems 
excessive, for one reason, because power for pumping will not cost 
74 mills—a comparison of this project is invited with the Columbia 
Basin project recently considered by the Congress. 

The hearings on the Columbia Basin project brought out the fact 
that the cost of irrigating the lands of that project is estimated to be 
$158 per acre and that project is declared to be practical now. 

As to the question of the relative feasibility of projects, your atten- 
tion is again invited to the testimony of Mr. Carpenter, of Colorado, 
that it may be 200 years before the water which the upper basin 
States are asking to have reserved to them will be used in those 
States. (Senate hearings on S. 320, December 18, 1925, p. 710.) 


Tirte IX 
THE FLOOD MENACE DOES NOT REQUIRE EMERGENCY ACTION 


While it is generally admitted that there is a menace to property 
values and to property as a result of the floods in the Colorado River, 
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and that flood control is needed at a comparatively early date, the 
testimony of numerous witnesses is to the effect that development 
of the river should not be undertaken until a seven-State compact 
is ratified. In substantiation of this assertion I direct attention to 
the testimony of the following witnesses : 

Governor Emerson, of Wyoming, one of the members of the special 
advisory board appointed by Secretary Work, testified as follows: 

“ Few realize the real magnitude of the great project that is proposed 
at Black or Boulder Canyon—a dam twice as high as any dam that has s 
been constructed in the world heretofore; a reservoir seven or eight, 
times the capacity of any reservoir that has been constructed hereto- | 
fore. The magnitude of this project is so great that we should be 
sure we are right before we go ahead. There is no such urgency for 
relief from conditions applying to the physical situation upon the 
lower river as to warrant any course but to allow all reasonable time 
and effort for the completion of the seven-State agreement by the ap- 
proval of all the seven States.” (Senate hearings on S. 728, p. 206.) 

Gov. George H. Dern, of Utah, chairman of the Colorado River 
conference, which was in session for many weeks at Denver, Colo., 
testified as follows: 

“Governor Dery, The question of flood control, of course, is only 
one of the purposes of this bill. As a matter of fact, one might have 
sat through the Denver conference without discovering that there was 
any problem of flood control. It was hardly mentioned at Denver, and 
there did not seem to be much importance attached to it there. It 
seems to me that California, by the reservation that she put on her 
ratification, practically refused to accept flood control. She specifically 
refused to accept it except by means of one particular project that she 
herself had selected. It seems to me she practically estopped Congress 
from giving ber flood control except through that one particular project, 
which Congress might conceivably have found to be unwise. Therefore 
it seems to me that California has not 

“Senator Jonnson. How does that explain your answers here? 

“ Governor Dux (continuing). That California has not exhibited very 
deep concern over flood control.” 

(Senate hearings on 8. 728, p. 174.) 

In this connection your attention is directed to a map which was 
prepared by Mr. E. C. La Rue, an engineer, who was formerly in 
the employ of the United States Geological Survey. Mr. La Rue 
resigned his Government employment last summer, after over 20 
years of service, and gave as his reason: That he was muzzled by 
the Department of the Interior and forbidden to oppose the legislation 
proposed in the Swing-Johnson bill,” which he has testified he believes 
to be unsound, The map is one of the studies made by Mr. La Rue 
in connection with his work and studies on the Colorado River. It 
indicates that if the entire flow of the Colorado River was turned 
into the Imperial Valley that it would require about a year and a 
half for the water level of the Salton Sea to rise as far as the town 
of Mecca; 12 years before it reached the highest town in the yalley, 
and 15 years to get to sea level. 

If the advocates of the Swing-Johnson bill had exercised energy and 
good judgment, Imperial Valley would to-day have been protected from 
floods of the Colorado River and the all-American canal would have 
been nearing completion; but, most unfortunately for Imperial Valley, 
the advocates of the Swing-Johnson bill have preferred to spend their 
time and energy in planning how most effectively to exploit Arizona’s 
resources rather than to spend their time and energy in securing the 
relief which Congress would quickly and amply ‘grant, Just so long as 
Imperial Valley continues to be beguiled by those urban Pollyannas 
who seek to acquire Arizona’s potential hydroelectric energy, just so 
long will Imperial Valley be imperiled. 

California seeks not flood control but hydroelectric power. Flood 
control may be the excuse, but power is the substance of the demand 
for this bill. Arizona has never stood in the way and does not now 
stand in the way of ample appropriations for flood control on the Colo- 
rado River. California has never been willing to have an engineering 
investigation made of the Colorado River under the terms of section 3 
of the flood control act of March 1, 1917. 

Politically, financially, industrially, socially, and economically Cali- 
fornia is one of the most powerful States of the Union, and if her 
congressional delegation bad labored for Imperial Valley along flood- 
control lines success would have long ago abundantly crowned such 
efforts. 

If the sword of Damocles is suspended over Imperial Valley and if 
the waters of wrath are held in check only by a tricky guard of sand, 
let the California delegation but ask for appropriations and the relief 
prayed for will be promptly granted by Congress. 

The writer of this report, in the Senate Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, offered the following amendment to this bill: 

“ Provided, That the sum of $30,000,000 shall be allocated to flood 
control, and shall not be reimbursable to the United States.” 

This amendment was rejected by the committee upon the suggestion 
of the proponents of this legislation, as was another amendment which 
directed that the Boulder Canyon Dam be built to only such height as 
would provide flood control, 
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TITLE X 
AMOUNT OF STORAGE REQUIRED FOR FLOOD CONTROL AND WHAT IT WOULD 
COST TO PROVIDE SAME 


Col. William Kelly, former chief engineer of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, graduate of West Point, who served in the Army since 1899, 
and was former chief assistant to the Chief of Engineers on river and 
harbor work, secretary of the California Levee Commission, and in 
charge of the third California Engineering District, which included flood 
protection on the Sacramento River, also had service overseas and wide 
experience regarding the handling of streams and embankments, dams 
and revetment works, flood control and canals, and practically every- 
thing that pertains to the handling of water, testified (House hearings 
on H. R. 2903, pp. 1227, 1228, 1240, April 15, 1924) : 

“Colonel KELLY. According to the Reclamation Service figures, which 
check with those of the Geological Survey and those that had been 
made in my office, 3,200,000 acre-feet of storage, if placed at Laguna 
Dam, would control the floods in the worst flood season of record so 
that the maximum flow would not exceed 75,000 second-feet. If that 
dam be moved upstream certain additional storage must be provided in 
order to compensate for the storage that exists in the valley now during 
those high floods * . A dam at Mohave 100 feet high will give 
the storage required * . I think such a dam can be built inside 
of 3 and that is a very rough guess.” 

Mr. F. E. Weymouth testified before the Senate committee and gave 
several antenne plans and the cost thereof for flood control. (Senate 
hearings on S. 320, p. 479, November 2, 1925.) 

“The Reclamation Service worked out a plan for controlling the floods 
of the Colorado River by building dams at the Dewey site, Bluff site, 
Flaming Gorge, and at the Juniper site, at an estimated cost of $40,- 
000,000 for the four dams. A dam at the Dewey site could be built for 
$11,000,000." 

The storage at these four sites would be about 9,000,000 acre-feet. 
(S. Doc. No. 142, 67th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 42, 43.) 

“Mr. WEYMOUTH. There has been also a flood-control dam suggested 
for the Mohave site, but that would cost about $28,000,000 (includes 
$13,000,000 for flowage damage) for just a flood-control dam. (Hear- 
ings on S. 320, November 2, 1925, p. 485.) 

“Mr. WrrMOoUrR. An eight or ten million acre-feet flood- control dam 
at Black Canyon would cost $28,000,000. (Senate hearings on S. 320, 
November 2, 1925, p. 485.) 

“Mr. La RUR, A dam can be built at Glen Canyon in about six 
years. It will cost about twice as much, but the water will be worth 
six times as much as the water at Boulder Canyon.” (Hearings on 8. 
$20, December 9, 1925, p. 548.) 

A dam to store 11,000,000 acre-feet of water can be constructed at 
Marble Gorge for an estimated cost of $19,000,000. The dam site has 
been diamond drilled for bedrock. (Senate hearings on S. 728, 1928, 
p. 463.) 

The Marble Gorge Dam site would utilize the same storage facilities 
as the Glen Canyon site. In addition to being more accessible and 
with materials for the dam available, it could be constructed for very 
much less than either the Boulder Canyon or the Glen Canyon Dam. 
(See Senate hearings on S. 728, p. 463; La Rue-Jakobsen report.) 

Trte XI 
IS SAFETY ASSURED? 


The proposed dam at Boulder or Black Canyon, as authorized by 
this act, would be at least 675 feet high. It would be “550 feet above 
the present water level“ and “125 feet below the water level to bed- 
rocks.” (A. P. Davis, Senate hearings on S. 320, p. 493.) 

There is no dam now in existence comparable with it. It would be 
equal in height above the water level to the Washington Monument. 
In this connection the testimony of Col. William Kelly (House hearings 
on II. R. 2903, April 23, 1924, pp. 1251, 1252) is pertinent: 

“Colonel KELLY. As you go up in height the mere weight of ‘the 
dam itself puts a pressure on the foundations that runs into very large 
figures. On the Washington Monument that pressure was great enough 
to cause the stones to sprawl at the edges around the bottom of the 
monument. In addition to the weight of the structure itself 
you have the pressure of the water behind it which greatly increases 
the stresses, especially on the downstream part of the foundation. In 
order to keep these stresses within reasonable limits the dam has got 
to be widened out and made very wide at the base.” 

In this connection I again direct your attention to the fact that 
the foundations of the dam will be at least 125 feet below the water 
surface. This is a greater depth than has ever been used as a founda- 
tion for any other dam and its total height from bedrock to crest 
will be 675 feet. Continuing Colonel Kelly's statement, he said: 

“Up until a few years ago the usual practice on gravity dams was to 
keep the maximum stress below 20 tons per square foot. The Reclama- 
tion Service in designing some of their higher dams like Arrow Rock, 
found that in order to comply with that requirement they had to ex- 
pand the dam at the base to such an extent that the cost became very 
great. They consequently made use of the arch principle in combina- 
tion with the gravity section or weight of the dam and allowed a 
maximum stress of 30 tons per square foot.” 
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The Reclamation Service, evidently in an attempt to keep the 
estimates of the cost of Boulder Dam within the bounds of reason, 
felt that it was necessary that some further modification be made, 
but away from the principle of safety, because, continuing to quote 
from the testimony of Colonel Kelly: 

“In the design of this Boulder Canyon high dam they again found 
that going up to 600 feet, 30 tons per square foot required a dam of 
abnormal dimensions, and their design proposes to have an allowable 
maximum stress of 40 tons per square foot on that 600-foot dam. 

The stresses on the St. Francis Dam, which recently collapsed, is 
reported by press dispatches to be but 12 tons per square foot, or but 30 
per cent of the stress proposed for the Boulder Canyon Dam, 

Mr. F. H. Newell, former Director of the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation, in a recent article (March, 1928) on “High dams,” 
stated: 

“Tt is true that each and every one of these structures, big and little, 
has a limited life. Ultimately each will require renewal or replacement. 
A dam, like a bridge or similar structure, is in one sense an offense 
against nature. All of the forces of heat and cold, of wind and water, 
chemical and physical, are working on it untiring, day and night, in 
season and out, trying to tear it down. There is no one of these 
natural forces which is making it stronger.” 

Mr. W. G, Clark, a consulting engineer of New York City, gave testi- 
mony regarding earthquakes in the Boulder Canyon region (House 
hearings on H. R. 11449, p. 210, February 21, 1925): 

“I was in Boulder Canyon when an earthquake occurred. At that 
time there was a decided movement of the north wall of the canyon, but 
there was no movement of the south wall. Thousands of tons of rock 
fell along the north wall of the canyon but there was no fall along the 
south wall. I was camped on the south side of the canyon and if 
it were not for the fact that I could see and hear the rock falling on 
the other side of the canyon I would not have known that an earthquake 
was in progress. 

“Some years later, in 1913, I believe, an earthquake occurred which 
affected the Imperial Valley. I was in southern California at the time, 
so went immediately to Boulder Canyon. The same condition had been 
repeated. I found that thousands of tons of rock had been shaken from 


the north wall of the canyon, but the south wall remained undisturbed. 
“The river apparently runs through a faulty fissure, for in both in- 
stances the disturbance was confined to the north side of the canyon at 
Boulder Wash.” 
The proposed dam is unprecedented as to height, both above and 
below water, as will be illustrated by comparing it with the following 
dams, which are among the highest in the world: 


cheq 
O'Shaughnessy. 
Horse M: 


SES 88888 


These figures are taken from Modern Irrigation, June, 1927. 

In the committee I offered the following amendment to the bill in 
an effort to try to insure, if the dam is to be constructed, a measure 
of safety to the citizens who live in the valleys below. The pro- 
ponents of this bill rejected the amendment, which read: 

“In order to be sure of the financial, economic, and engineering 
feasibility of the projects herein authorized or planned, the President 
is hereby authorized to appoint a board of five competent engineers 
of outstanding reputation, at least one of whom shall be an engineer 
officer of the Army, which board shall examine into and review the 
plans and estimates heretofere made by engineers of the Department 
of the Interior for the control and utilization of the waters of the 
Colorado River and report thereon within six months after the ap- 
proval of this act, and no construction work shall be done or con- 
tracted for until said board shall have submitted its report to Congress.” 

The Boulder Reservoir would hold 700 times as much water as was 
held by the St. Francis Dam which recently collapsed. I again quote 
from an article by Mr. Newell: 

“ Whatever may be the case [St. Francis Dam disaster], the lesson 
taught is that in all such work there should be a more thorough study 
than has usually been given to such matters, particularly in connection 
with the foundation of dams.” 

Mr. Newell also makes this very pertinent observation concerning 
the colossal experimental dam now under discussion in Congress: 

“How does this apply to propositions now pending before Congress; 
for example, the Boulder Dam? It is true that considerable time and 
money have been spent in surveys; various engineers have agreed on 
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certain fundamentals; those who dissent have held their peace. There 
is little doubt, however, but ‘that if private capital were proposing to 
build a structure of this kind there would be continuous study and 
observation of all the phenomena peculiar to that locality. ‘ With 
the valor of ignorance’ the Congress, however, is satisfied to discuss 
the legal or political steps and assume that all of the forces, such, for 
example, as those which have overthrown the St. Francis Dam, are 
well enough known, Is it true?” 

On pages 821 to 845 of the House hearings on H. R. 2903. March 
25, 1924, there will be found a report signed by a group of engineers 
who were appointed by the Secretary of the Interior to review the 
report then in process of preparation by the engineers of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, The report is not favorable to the project as out- 
lined. On page 844 the following language appears: “The need 
for more facts is the rather astounding conclusion one must reach 
from the data at hand.” ‘The letter of Col. Willlam Kelly, who was 
one member of the board, found on page 269 of the House hearings 
on H. R. 5773, 1928, is ample evidence that no great weight or con- 
sideration can be given to the report of this so-called “ board of re- 
view.“ 

The only other board which has made any study of the project 
was appointed during the summer of 1927 by the Secretary of the 
Interior and was composed of one governor, one ex-governor, a United 
States Senator, and two college professors. The gentlemen compris- 
ing this commission were all excellent and reputable men, I believe 
three of them were engineers, but I believe that none of them is 
recognized as an authority on dam designs and structures or has had 
any experience in actual dam construction. 

A majority of the prominent engineers who have testified concern- 
ing their studies of the problems connected with the project, and who 
have not been employed by the Bureau of Reclamation, have testified 
against the proposed project because of economic and engineering 
reasons, 


Tittn XII 
ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 


I have no objection to a canal being built “to connect with the 
Laguna Dam and to deliver water to the Imperial and Coachella 
Valleys in California,” provided that the lands benefited by the 
construction of the canal will pay for the cost of the canal and its 
appurtenant structures, and the maintenance and operation thereof. 
I do object to the revenues from power resources of Arizona being 
used to guarantee the cost of the construction of the canal and the 
maintenance and operation thereof. While I understood it was the 
sense of the committee that the committee proposed that the bill 
should provide that the lands benefited by the canal shall carry 
the necessary costs of that project, the provisions of the bill place 
the burden of guaranteeing the repayment to the Government of 
the entire appropriation upon the power to be developed. (Sec. 2 
(Ð) and ().) 

I am particularly impressed with the unfairness of such a prop- 
osition from a study of the table found on page 80 of the report (8. 
Doc. No, 142, 67th Cong., 2d sess.), where it will be found that of the 
785.400 acres in the project only 167,100 acres were Government lands 
at the time the report was made in 1922. It is quite probable that in 
the last six years a large acreage of these lands have passed into 
private ownership. It will therefore be observed that the provisions 
of section 9 which give preference of filing on the land to ex-service 
men is mostly words. I offered an amendment before the committee 
that would subject the privately owned lands to the same conditions 
as lands in other irrigation projects privately owned, so that no 
water user might secure water for land in excess of 160 acres, This 
amendment is not included in the bill as it is reported to the Senate. 

The estimate submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the Interior 
about a year ago that the all-American canal would cost approximately 
$21,000,000 was based only upon the cost of the so-called “ first unit” 
of the canal. The canal would only deliver the water into the Im- 
perial Valley. This act provides for the delivery of water into “ the 
Imperial and Coachella Valleys"; this would require an additional canal 
141 miles long at ù% cost of from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000. (S. Doc. 
142, 67th Cong., 2d sess., p. 81.) 

Wasting water: The use of water in the Imperial Valley in com- 
parison with water used elsewhere in any other State in the basin will 
be uneconomical and wasteful. 

The amount of water wasted annually into the Saltan Sea. accord- 
ing to the estimate of the United States Geological Survey, when the 
Imperial Valley is fully irrigated, will be 1,387,000 acre-feet. (Senate 
hearings on S. 728 and S. 1274, p. 267.) This is more than enough 
water than is required to irrigate all of the land feasible of irrigation, 
from the Colorado River in either the State of Wyoming or the State 
of New Mexico. 

California is the only State in which water will be used from the 
Colorado River where it will be wasted. 

It has been contended that the construction of the all-American canal 
will solve the Mexican problem by enabling the United Stats to divert 
water into the Salton Sea at certain seasons of the year and by thus 
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denying water to Mexican agriculture prevent Mexico from acquiring 
water rights in addition to those she may now have. 

The fallacy of this argument—if there were no better evidence to 
prove it to be ridiculous—is indicated by the summary of the con- 
clusions from the report of George F. Holbrook, engineer for the 
United States Geological Survey. (Report D-100-9-L-15, Department 
of the Interior, U. S. G. S.) It will be found, page 267, the Senate 
hearings on this bill, and is as follows: 

“ REPORT ON PROBABLE FUTURE STAGES OF SALTON SEA 


By George F. Holbrook, assistant engineer, United States Geological 
Survey 


“ CONCLUSIONS 


“(a) Lands bordering on Salton Sea below elevation —240 are 
worthless from an agricultural point of view. Those between elevation 
—240 and —230 are worth very little, except in the near vicinity of 
New and Alamo Rivers. Lands lying between elevations —230 and 
— 220 are generally valuable for farming within the boundaries of the 
Imperial irrigation district. Outside of the district lands at this eleva- 
tion are not classified as arable by the Strahorn soil survey, 

“(b) The contract between the Southern Pacific Co. and the Imperial 
irrigation district, granting a flowage right of way to the district 
will be an impediment that will have to be removed before the irriga- 
tion district can waste any more water into the Salton Sea than at 
present. t 

“(c) The maximum amount of storm water that may be expected to 
flow into Salton Sea in a very wet year is 500,000 acre-feet. 

“(d) Under present conditions there is being wasted 1.5 acre-feet of 
water annually per acre irrigated from the Imperial Valley canal 
system. Upon the completion of the all-American canal conditions 
affecting the operation of the canal systems in Imperial Valley will be 
changed. It is not known to what extent these changes will affect 
the necessity for wasting water from the system. It is believed that 
the present value of 1.5 acre-feet per acre irrigated is a liberal estimate 
of the amount likely to be wasted under future conditions. On this 
basis, with 925,000 acres irrigated, the amount of water wasted into 
Salton Sea annually would be 1,387,000 acre-feet, 

(e) In order to evaporate the amount of water that may be wasted 
into Salton Sea under conditions of ultimate development an average 
water-surface area of 239,000 acres will be necessary. This corresponds 
to elevation —228 feet. 

“(f) With Salton Sea at an average stage of — 228 feet and the 
possibility always present of storm water ralsing this level to — 225 
feet, it is not likely that any lands below the —220-foot contour will 
have any value for agricultural purposes.“ 

It will therefore be seen that the annual wastage of water into the 
Salton Sea will be a problem in itself and will raise the water table to 
such heights that there will not be sufficient capacity to hold sufficient 
water to deprive Mexico of the use of it, as is alleged to be their 
purpose by the proponents of this bill. 

RIGHTS OF YUMA PROJECT 


Any analysis of this legislation would be incomplete that failed to 
recognize the avidity with which its authors have availed themselves of 
every opportunity for advantage. The bill is inconsistent and contra- 
dictory ; it is vague and indefinite where it should be clear and certain; 


and is harsh and unyielding where it should be flexible. But no point. 


has been overlooked where advantage might be reaped, at whatsoever 
cost—to others—for the interests it is designed to enrich, 

A striking illustration of this may be found in section 10, supple- 
mented, extended, and enlarged by the provisions of section 7. 

Section 10 empowers the Secretary of the Interior, with the consent 
of Imperial irrigation district, to modify the existing contract, dated 
October 23, 1918, authorizing the use of Laguna Dam for the diversion 
of water for the irrigation of Imperial Valley. That may appear 
reasonable enough to the casual observer, since the Secretary of the 
Interior and Imperial irrigation district are the parties of record to 
the contract in question. It should be understood, however, that the 
contract, in all of its details, relates to property rights and interests 
vital to the welfare and existence of Yuma project. 

The Secretary of the Interior is a party to the contract merely in 
his capacity as an officer of the United States, in which the title to the 
Yuma project temporarily vests. The contract was the result of long 
negotiations, in which the negotiating parties were representatives of 
Imperial irrigation district on one hand and Yuma project on the other. 

The protection to Yuma project, as embodied in the cempleted agree- 
ment, was the result of hard labor and determined effort over the 
attempts on the part of the California representatives seeking, as they 
now seek, every advantage for themselves. To disturb the status quo 
of this contract and agreement without the consent of the organization 
conducting the affairs of the landowners and water users of Yuma 
project, which originally confirmed its provisions, would constitute a 
violent outrage of the rights of those water users. 

YUMA PROJECT INTERESTS NOT RECOGNIZED 


It may be asserted that the Secretary of the Interior will naturally 
consult the interested project members, or their representatives, before 
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modifying the contract, as did a previous Secretary of the Interior when 
the instrument was originally formulated. That does not necessarily 
follow. Secretaries come and Secretaries go. Secretaries have been 
known to be partisan. They are human, and humanity is beset with 
frailty. The water users of Yuma project might indeed be consulted 
but their protests might go unheeded. In any event, it is proposed to 
empower the Secretary, with the consent only of one party, viz: The 
Imperial irrigation district to modify this contract in which Yuma 
project’s very existence is bound up, and the peril that lurks in the 
provision is clearly shown by the alacrity with which a proposal made 
in committee for an amendment that would have required the consent 
of the Yuma County Water Users’ Association, was rejected by cham- 
pions of this bill. The suggestion that Yuma project has any interest 
in the contract was treated with contempt. 

If there were any doubt as to the serlousness of the purpose intended 
in the authority extended by section 10, it would be removed by turn- 
ing back to section 7. Taking time and authorization by the forelock, 
this section, in vital particulars, itself modifies the contract in question. 

By the agreement entered into on October 23, 1918 (appendix to 
House hearings on “All-American canal in Imperial County, Calif., 
1922,” p. 245), it is declared that Laguna Dam was constructed “ in 
connection with the Yuma project, Arizona-California ”; that Imperial 
irrigation district desires to secure “the right to divert water at said 
dam"; that the said district is authorized to contract with the United 
States “ for a supply of water”; that the district shall proceed to secure 
cost data “for the diversion of water” at Laguna Dam and thence 
“through the existing main canal of the Yuma project” and for a main 
canal to“ connect with said main canal of the United States at a point 
described as Siphon Drop“; that “ for the right to use the Laguna Dam, 
the main canal, and appurtenant structures, and divert water,” the dis- 
trict agrees to pay the sum of $1,600,000; that “the United States shall 
have and retain perpetually the title to and the complete control, opera- 
tion, and management of said Laguna Dam, auxiliary works, and en- 
larged main canal from the dam to and Including the Siphon Drop 
, including the diversion works at Siphon Drop for the diversion 
and delivery of water to the Yuma project and the district“; that “ the 
United States reserves the right to develop power * * don to 
and including Siphon Drop”; that all other power possibilities * * * 
down to * * Pilot Knob shall be developed by the United States 
* * for the joint benefit of the Yuma project and the Imperial 
irrigation district, and the cost of joint canal and headworks alterations 
and of power plants and accessories is definitely apportioned to the 
United States “for the Yuma project” and to the Imperial irrigation 
district; that “the preference right to purchase power developed” 
(between Siphon Drop and Pilot Knob) “ shall be given over other users 
of power to the requirements of the Yuma project for power to be used 
in pumping irrigation water.” Other provisions highly important to 
Yuma project, relating both to power and to water, are embodied in the 
contract, which the Secretary of the Interior, with the consent of Im- 
perial irrigation district, is to be given authority to modify. Imperial 
irrigation district, by the permission heretofore given to it to use the 
Laguna Dam, thereby gained no proprietary interest in the dam, “ auxil- 
jary works and enlarged main canal from the dam to and including the 
Siphon Drop.” 

The Yuma project, it should be borne in mind, is not solely an 
Arizona project, but an Arizona-California project. Down to and in- 
cluding Siphon Drop, at which point the proposed main canal of the 
Imperial irrigation district is to take off from the Yuma project canal, 
the district, for the considerations named, obtained simply the right 
to use, but the title to the dam, appurtenant works, and canal to the 
point described is not affected by any capital investment therein neces- 
sary to be made by Imperial irrigation district in order that it may 
use Laguna Dam and divert water therefrom for the irrigation of Im- 
perial Valley. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN PROVISIONS OF THE CONTRACT AND THE BILL 


How different are the provisions of section 7, when taken in con- 
junction with the authorization to amend contained in section 10 of 
the proposed legislation. 

Section 7 provides: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior may, * * © transfer the 
title to said canal and appurtenant structures to the districts or other 
agencies of the United States having a beneficial interest therein in 
proportion to their respective capital investments.” 

The “canal and appurtenant structures,” as defined in this legis- 
lation, are “a main canal and appurtenant structures * * con- 
necting the Laguna Dam with the Imperial and Coachella Valleys 
in California.” The estimated cost thereof is about $42,000,000. It 
will likely be much more. Yuma project’s capital investment in the 
canal and appurtenant structures from Laguna Dam to Siphon Drop is 
by comparison inconsequential. To the same extent would its title 
be insignificant, and this project would be at the tender mercy of 
Imperial irrigation district. 

Keeping the provisions of the contract of October 23, 1918, in mind, 
this further clause of section 7 is of absorbing interest to the water 
users of Yuma project: 
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“The said districts or other agencies shall have the privilege at any 
time of utilizing by contract or otherwise such power possibilities as 
may exist upon said canal, in proportion to their respective contributions 
or obligations toward the capital cost of said canal and appurtenant 
structures from and including the diversion works to the point where 
each respective power plant may be located.” 


USE OF DAM ONLY RIGHT GRANTED 


The contract gives to the district only the right to use Laguna 
Dam and divert water therefrom; reserves to the United States the 
dam, appurtenant structures, and canal to Siphon Drop, and reserves 
all power generated down to that point. This legislation completely 
overturns the protection thus afforded to Yuma project by relinquish- 
Ing such power possibilities “as may exist upon said canal" to districts 
in proportion to their respective contributions or obligations toward 
the capital cost of said canal and appurtenant structures from and 
including the diversion works to the point where each respective power 
plant may be located.” 

Inasmuch as Yuma project under the operation of this measure 
will have no capital investment beyond Siphon Drop and a relatively 
small one down to that point, it again becomes apparent that Yuma 
project, if the proponents of this legislation have their way, must 
shrink to the status of a very small toad in a very large pond—an 
all-California pond. Laguna Dam was constructed for the Yuma 
project. It is a part—a vital part—thereof, and its independent con- 
trol is essential to the project's prosperous existence. But under 
the plan proposed it will pass to and under the control of Imperial 
irrigation district. The contract of 1918, which gave to an eager and 
importunate applicant—Imperial irrigation district—simply the right 
to use the dam and divert water therefrom, is of inestimable value 
to that district, for it is the key to an Imperial Valley canal, all on 
American soil, and opens the way to extensive revenue-producing 
power development, the emoluments of which will accrue to the Impe- 
rial irrigation district and contribute to its enrichment. But it would 
appear as if this is not sufficient. All is not too much. A limited 
right is, by this bill, to be converted into outright ownership, and 
Yuma project’s power resources, slight at best but sorely needed, are 
to be taken away. 


TitLe XIII 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH HYDROELECTRIC POWER IS NOW BEING 
DEVELOPED BY THE GOVERNMENT 


Advocates of the Boulder Canyon project assert that no precedent 
would be established by the enactment of the pending legislation. 
It is argued that the Government is now engaged in the production 
and sale of hydroelectric power at Muscle Shoals, the various dams 
constructed in navigable rivers, and on several projects constructed 
by the United States Bureau of Reclamation. . 

The Congress of the United States, acting under the authority of 
Article I, section 8, paragraph 1, of the Constitution, “to prove 
for the common defense and general welfare of the United States,” 
authorized, and, at the earnest solicitation of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Alabama, constructed a dam at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., for the primary purpose of developing hydroelectrie 
power to manufacture air nitrates to be used in the manufacture of 
explosives for the defense of the United States. All other uses of 
the dam and the power generated thereat are incidental to this 
primary purpose.’ Therefore the Muscle Shoals project furnishes no 
precedent for this legislation. 

The Congress of the United States has authorized, and the Govern- 
ment has constructed, dams in navigable streams in various sections 
of the United States. A list of these projects will be found in the 
Senate hearings on this measure. (Senate hearings on S. 728, pp. 
486 and 487.) These dams were all constructed under the authority 
granted to Congress by Article I,- section 8, paragraph 3, of the 
Constitution to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States and with Indian tribes.” 

The primary purpose for the construction of the dams which were 
built under this authority was to improve navigation and the excess 
water which resulted from this primary work was used for the devel- 
opment of power and was incidental to the operation of the dams for 
purposes of navigation. No precedent can be found under this authority 
for the enactment of the pending bill. 

The Government of the United States has constructed, under the 
authority of the reclamation law, a number of power plants on Federal 
reclamation projects, A list of these projects will be found in the 
Senate hearings held this year on S. 728, on page 262. The power 
installed on all of these irrigation projects covered in the report, is 
only 55,000 horsepower. The power, in the first instance, was in- 
stalled to aid in the construction of the projects and is used as inci- 
dental to and in connection with the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of the projects. The power plants were installed with the 
consent of and in compliance with the laws of the States in which the 
projects are located. ‘That legislation does not afford a precedent for 
the pending act. For further information see the letter of the Federal 
Power Commission in this report. 
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PRECEDENTS FOR THE 


Tirte XIV 
RIGHT OF STATES TO DERIVE REVENUE IN LIEU OF 
TAXES 

It has long been the settled policy of the Federal Government to 
recognize the right of the States to derive revenue from their natural 
resources when these resources are on public lands. 

The importance of this principle is manifest when it is considered 
that the Government controls large areas of the Western States as 
public lands, forest reserves, oll reserves, mineral reserves, Indian reser- 
vations, national parks, and monuments, etc, 

The Federal Government owns 74 per cent of the area of Utah, 67 
per cent of Arizona, 87 per cent of Nevada, and 63 per cent of Idaho. 

Congress has provided for payments to the States in lieu of taxes 
in other instances, as, for example, in the agricultural appropriation 
act of May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. 260), which directs the Secretary of 
Agriculture to turn over one-quarter of the total receipts from the 
national forests to the States in which the same are located: 

“That hereafter 25 per cent of all money received from each forest 
reserve during any fiscal year, including the year ending June 30, 
1908, shall be paid at the end thereof by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the State or Territory in which said reserve is situated, to be ex- 
pended as the State or Territorial legislature may prescribe for the 
benefit of the public schools and public roads of the county or 
counties In which the forest reserve is situated: Provided, That when 
any forest reserve is in more than one State or Territory or county 
the distributive share to each from the proceeds of said reserve shall 
be proportional to its area therein.” 

In addition, the act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 848), directs that 
a tenth of these same receipts shall be devoted to the construction of 
roads and trails within the forest reserves of the States where col- 
lected, so that the States actually benefit to the extent of 35 per 
cent of the gross Federal income from the national forests. 

“That hereafter an additional 10 per cent of all moneys received 
from the national forests during each fiscal year shall be avallable at 
the end thereof, to be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the construction and maintenance of roads and trails within the 
national forests in the States from which such proceeds are derived; 
but the Secretary of Agriculture may, whenever practicable, in the 
construction and maintenance of such roads, secure the cooperation 
or aid of the proper State or Territorial authorities in the furtherance 
of any system of highways of which such roads may be made a part.” 

The act to promote the mining for coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, 
gas. and sodium on the public domain (41 Stat. 450) specifically 
directs that 87% per cent of all royalties collected shall be paid to the 
State within which the leased lands are located. Section 35 of that 
act reads: 

“Sec, 35. That 10 per centum of all money received from sales, 
bonuses, royalties, and rentals under the provisions of this act, except- 
ing those from Alaska, shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
Mates and credited to miscellaneous receipts; for past production 70 
per centum, and for future production 5244 per centum of the amounts 
derived from such bonuses, royalties, and rentals shall be paid into, 
reserved, and appropriated as a part of the reclamation fund created 
by the act of Congress, known as the reclamation act, approved 
June 17. 1902, and for past production 20 per centum, and for future 
production 3744 per centum of the amounts derived from such bonuses, 
royalties, and rentals shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury 
after the expiration of each fiscal year to the State within the bound- 
aries of which the leased lands or deposits are or were located, said 
moneys to be used by such State or subdivisions thereof for the con- 
struction and maintenance of public roads or for the support of public 
schools or other public educational institutions, as the legislature of 
the State may direct: Prorided, That all moneys which may accrue 
to the United States under the provisions of this act from lands within 
the naval petroleum reserves shall be deposited in the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts." 

The same principle is recognized in the Federal water power act 
of June 10, 1920 (41 Stat. 1072), from which this provision is quoted: 

“Sec. 17. That all proceeds from any Indian reservation shall be 
placed to the credit of the Indians of such reservation. All other 
charges arising from licenses hereunder shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States, subject to the following distribution: Twelve 
and one-half per centum thereof is hereby appropriated to be paid into 
the Treasury of the United States and credited to miscellaneous 
receipts; 50 per centum of the charges arising from licenses heve- 
under for the occupancy and use of public lands, national monuments, 
national forests, and national parks shall be paid into, reserved, and 
appropriated as a part of the reclamation fund created by the act of 
Congress known as the reclamation act, approved June 17, 1902; and 
37% per centum of the charges arising from licenses hereunder for the 
occupancy and use of national forests, national parks, public lands, 
and national monuments, from development within the boundaries of 
any State shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury to such 
State; and 50 per centum of the charges arising from all other licenses 
hereunder is hereby reserved and appropriated as a special fund in 
the Treasury to be expended under the direction of the Secretary. 
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of War in the maintenance and operation of dams and other naviga- 
tion structures owned by the United States or in the construction, 
maintenance, or operation of hendwuter or othtc improvements of 
navigable waters of the United States.” * 


TITLE XV 
THE QUESTION OF THE RIGHT TO TAX 


There is some question of whether a decision on the part of the 
Federal Government to engage in the production and distribution of 
hydroelectric power would come within what might be termed a 
proper function of government; and the question has been raised 
whether, if it were found that the development and sale of power for 
commercial purposes was not a proper governmental function, it would 
exempt such a Government enterprise from the taxing power of the 
States. 

The State of South Carolina, some years ago, engaged in the liquor 
business and nraintained dispensaries, The United States Government 
claimed the right to tax this enterprise and set up the claim that 
the operation of dispensaries was not a governmental function and 
therefore that the State must pay the internal-reyenue tax on intoxi- 
cating liquors. The State of South Carolina claimed that as a State it 
was not required to pay the Federal revenue tax and appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court on this issue. (South Carolina v. United 
States, 199 U. S. 437.) The court held that the State must pay to the 
Government the revenue taxes; that otherwise the State might go into 
every kind of business and thereby deprive the Federal Government of 
all of its revenues. 

The minority opinion in this case, written by Chief Justice White, is 
very illuminating and is here referred to because of the strength of its 
reasoning. The opinion suggests that the rule applied in this case 
against the State of South Carolina must necessarily be applied against 
the United States in the event that the Federal Government engages 
in enterprises which are not proper functions of government. 

If forsooth the Federal Government engages in the manufacture of 
hydroelectric power within a State and it is found to be not a govern- 
mental function, the State, under this opinion, should be entitled to tax 
the enterprise. 

This question which has been raised in connection with this bill is 
of more importance than it appears on the surface. There are 
4,000,000 horsepower of hydroelectric energy yet to be developed in 
Arizona. The policy which is being advocated by powerful men in the 
Senate, that the undeveloped hydroelectric power in this country 
should be developed by the Government, and some of the advocates of 
this theory grow vehement in their opposition to the States deriving 
any revenue from such power, if developed by the Government, is 
fraught with danger to the States and particularly to a State situated 
similar to Arizona. 


TitLe XVI 
THER SILT QUESTION 


It is 325 miles from the Boulder Canyon Dam site to the Laguna 
diversion dam. The river meanders through lowlands and the silt 
control which it is alleged that this dam will provide will not be ac- 
complished, because the water after it leaves the dam will again pick 
up its burden of silt and carry it toward the Delta. 


TitLe XVII 
VIEWS OF THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Attention is directed to the letter signed by Secretaries Work, Weeks, 
and Wallace of the Federal Power Commission, dated March 24, 1924, 
which will be found in the 1924 House hearings on II. R. 2903, be- 
ginning on page 1000. The letter discusses a dam 605 feet above the 
present water surface instead of the proposed dam, 550 feet above the 
water surface and 125 feet below the water surface. The discussion 
of the project by these Cabinet members remains pertinent, how- 
ever. A reference to this letter and to the Fall-Davis report will dis- 
close that the appropriation authorized falls short by about $11,000,000 
of enough money to build the canal to deliver water to Coachella 
Valley: 

Manch 24. 1924. 

Dear Mr. Sarra: Reference is made to your letter of February 26, 
addressed to the executive secretary of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, suggesting that the commission might like to express an opinion 
concerning H. R. 2903, a bill to provide for the protection and develop- 
ment of the lower Colorado River Basin. 

We do not desire at this time to discuss details of the proposed 
legislation, but believe it appropriate to call attention to certain 
general considerations with respect to the plan of development pro- 
posed and to the public policy expressed or implied in the bill. 

The bill proposes the construction of a dam and reservoir at or 
near Boulder Canyon on the Colorado River, the so-called all-American 
canal, certain specified extensions therefrom, and certain unspecified 
canals and other structures, such works to provide for flood protection 
of the Imperial Valley and lands along the lower Colorado River for 
irrigation of both publicly and privately owned lands in California, 
Arizona, and Nevada, and for making water and head available for the 
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development of hydroelectric power. The bill authorizes the appro- 
priation of $70,000,000 for these purposes. Estimates of the Bureau 
of Reclamation indicate that the construction of Boulder Canyon Dam 
to a height of 605 feet above low water and with a capacity of 
84,000,000 acre-feet will involve at least $50,000,000; that the con- 
struction of the all-American canal and extensions will involve $31,- 
000,000, and the necessary distributing system $15,000,000, or a total 
‘of $96,000,000. The obligations involved in the other authorized 
canals for serving lands in Nevada and Arizona are unknown. These 
figures do not include power houses, high-tension substations and 
equipment, estimated at $26,000,000, or transmission lines, estimated 
at $46,000,000—a total of $82,000,000 more. It is unsafe to assume 
that the entire project—flood control, irrigation, and power develop- 
ment—can be secured in its entirety for less than $200,000,000, to 
which must be added millions of dollars of accumulated interest 
charges during the period of construction. 

Flood control and irrigation storage are presumed to be the primary 
purposes for which it is proposed to construct the dam at Boulder 
Canyon. While there are differences of opinion with respect to the 
amount of storage actually required for these purposes, it is agreed that 
8,000,000 acre-feet is the maximum required, and it is probable that 
4,000,000 feet would be reasonably adequate. The nearer the reservoir 
is installed to the lands to be protected or irrigated, the more satis- 
factorily will it serve the purposes of flood control and irrigation. In- 
formation recently made available indicates that a reservoir of sufficient 
capacity to serve all the needs of flood control and irrigation could be 
located on the river some 100 miles nearer the lands to be served and 
at a cost of not more than one-half that of the proposed high dam at 
Boulder Canyon. If this is correct, the location of the dam at Boulder 
Canyon and its construction to the height proposed must be justified, if 
at all, wholly from the standpoint of the development of electric power. 

In the consideration which bas so far been given to the Colorado 
River there has been too much of a tendency to overlook any other 
aspect than the flood protection and irrigation of the Imperial Valley. 
Admittedly this is the acute problem and requires early action, but 
there is no justification for ignoring other problems which require solu- 
tion and for failing to plan accordingly, A reservoir for flood control 
or irrigation is more useful if located at the foot of the canyon section. 
With respect to power development, a reservoir at that site is useful for 
the one power development only, and is useless in connection with all 
power developments above it—some 75 per cent of the total in the 
section. Reservoirs at the head of the canyon section of sufficient 
capacity completely to regulate the river must eventually be built if the 
full power resources are to be utilized, When this is done, reservoirs on 
the lower river will be useful only for reregulation for irrigation. For 
this reason dams should be located and their heights determined, so as 
to provide for full use of the available head and so as to avoid evapo- 
ration losses as far as possible, A dam of 605 feet height at Boulder 
Canyon, as proposed, is not adapted to the accomplishment of these 
purposes. 

The bill proposes that the cost of irrigation canals and appurtenant 
structures shall be reimbursed to the United States by the lands bene- 
fited and that the costs of flood control and irrigation storage as effected 
by the dam to be constructed shall be repaid by leases of rights in 
the dam for power purposes; that is, that such costs shall be charged 
not against the lands benefited but against users of power, the great 
majority of whom receive no benefit from either flood control or 
irrigation, 

The United States has spent many millions of dollars in internal im- 
provements without reimbursement, particularly on river and harbor 
improvements and on public highways. These expenditures have been 
for the primary purpose of facilitating interstate commerce, and on the 
theory that such a policy was a common public benefit properly charge- 
able against the taxpayers of the entire Nation. Whether the benefits 
received from such a policy are in fact nation-wide, the policy is far 
less questionable than that of charging the costs of an improvement ad- 
mittedly benefiting a limited area not against the area benefited and not 
against the Nation as a whole but against individuals and industries for 
the most part wholly unrelated to the area benefited. We are doubtful 
of the propriety or equity of so charging the cost of flood control and 
irrigation storage, whether the construction be financed by private or 
public capital. If a dam be so located and built as to provide sufficient 
storage for flood control and irrigation and for a reasonable amount of 
power, the cost of flood control and irrigation storage if allocated in 
the ration of storage space reserved for these purposes apparently need 
not exceed $10 per acre for the area protected and irrigated. 

In so far, at least, as the project proposed exceeds the requirements 
of flood control and irrigation, the bill proposes that the United States 
undertake a new national activity, namely, the business of constructing 
facilities for production of electric power for general disposition, an 
activity which if logically pursued has possibilities of demands upon 
the Federal Treasury in amounts far beyond those now involved in 
reclamation and highway construction combined. While the United 
States has heretofore constructed power developments In connection 
with irrigation projects, these developments have been merely incidental 
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to the projects, have been of a few thousand horsepower only, and have 
been primarily for use on the projects themselves. The construction 
of a reservoir having a capacity of from four to eight times the needs 
of irrigation and flood control and of a power development twenty 
times in excess of the probable power needs of the irrigated lands 
and adjacent communities is a complete departure from former policies. 
The only undertaking by the United States at all comparable in 
magnitude with the proposals at Boulder Canyon is at Muscle Shoals, 
and this project was undertaken to furnish munitions in time of war. 
In so far as it was to serve the needs of peace, it was to furnish an 
essential commodity for all sections of the United States and was not 
for the special benefit of a limited area. 

If the United States is to embark upon a general policy of public 
development of electric energy at Federal expense, it should do so only 
after full consideration of what the step means. The present invest- 
ment in the United States in central electric stations—that is, in those 
plants engaged in developing electric power for general distribution and 
salo—is approximately $4,500,000,000. That investment will require to 
be more than doubled in the next 10 years if the demands of industry 
are to be met. A policy of Federal development would therefore require 
continuous expenditures of not less than one-half billion dollars per 
annum, for it could not be expected, in the face of such a policy sup- 
ported by Government funds and with tax-exempt properties, that 
private industry could afford to put any additional investment into the 
central-station business. Under such circumstances we must assume 
that any such a policy or program of Federal activities is impracticable 
and undesirable, 

If the proposal in H. R. 2903 with respect to power development is 
not the first step in a general program of like undertakings, it can be 
justified only on the clear proof that peculiar conditions in this particu- 
lar case, conditions not prevailing elsewhere, justify the Federal Gov- 
ernment in taking action that it does not propose to duplicate else- 
where, Such action can not rest on the ground that the Federal Treas- 
ury is the only available sources of funds, for private funds are avail- 
able now, and have been for several years, to undertake immediately 
such development as is justified by the needs of flood control, irrigation, 
and energy supply; or on the ground that the territory to which the 
greater part of the power must be delivered is in any immediate need 
of added power, for that territory is already better supplied and at a 
cheaper rate than any similar territory in the United States, It has 
been argued that the United States should finance this power develop- 
ment because with a lower interest rate, absence of profit, and freedom 
from taxation power could be delivered at a less cost than if developed 
by private capital. This is by no means a necessary conclusion, but 
even if it were, electric power in only one element in industry, and if 
Federal financing is justified in the present case on such grounds it is 
similarly justified in all other cases and in all branches of industry. 
With the authority that exists in the States and in the United States 
to regulate and control private or municipal power development, distribu- 
tion, and sale, we do not believe that the United States should undertake 
eich development unless it can be clearly shown that the development 
can not otherwise be had. 

In 1920, after many years of consideration, Congress adopted a 
general national policy with respect to power development on sites 
under Federal control, That policy has been attended with marked 
success. Millions of horsepower are being constructed under the terms 
of the Federal water power act. These sites are being held in public 
ownership under public control, with every essential public interest 
protected. There is no occasion for going outside of the terms of that 
act to secure the production of all the electric energy required at terms 
fair both to the developer and the user. Under such circumstances we 
do not deem it desirable to enact special legislation modifying the 
established policy by giving to any individual, corporation, or com- 
munity special privileges not accorded to all. 

Congress also, in the Federal water power act, created a single 
executive agency for the administration of all water powers under 
Federal ownership or control. The plan thus adopted is proving 
eminently satisfactory. We believe any change in such method of 
administration is undesirable, and therefore, whether the Boulder 
Canyon Dam or some other be built and whether at publie or private 
expense, we believe the disposition of any power developed should be 
handled by the Federal Power Commission under the general terms of 
the Federal water power act and not as proposed in the bill, All 
interests of the Department of the Interior will be adequately met 
through the membership of the Secretary of the Interior on the 
commission. 

There are two other considerations which should not be overlooked 
in dealing with the Colorado River. These are the Colorado River com- 
pact and the use of water in Mexico. 

The Colorado River compact, negotiated for the purpose of deter- 
mining by mutual agreement rather than by litigation the allocation 
of the waters of the river between the several States in the basin, has 
been ratified by all the States except Arizona. This compact we be- 
lieve of primary importance in any comprehensive plan of develop- 
ment of the river. Until it is ratified, or it is known that it can not 
be ratified, we doubt the advisability of the establishment through con- 
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struction of rights in the lower States of such magnitude as would be 
involved in the proposed storage at Boulder Canyon. 

The regulation of the Colorado River to the extent proposed by the 
Boulder Canyon Dam will produce in the lower river a minimum dis- 
charge far in excess of present irrigation requirements in the United 
States. The surplus waters will pass into Mexico and will undoubtedly 
be put to use for irrigation there. Once put to use, their subsequent 
withdrawal for use elsewhere would be difficult, if not impracticable. 
It would therefore seem highly desirable to reach a general agreement 
with Mexico on the problem of the lower river before extensive storage 
is provided in the United States. The construction of the all-American 
canal will not obviate the necessity of constant dealings with Mexico 
in connection with irrigation or protection of lands in the United States. 
Irrespective of the amount of flood-control storage in the United States, 
it will, for many years at least, be necessary in the protection of the 
Imperial Valley to maintain levees and revetments in Mexico, and ar- 
rangements must be effected whereby this work can be carried on 
whenever necessary without interference. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun W. WREKS, 
Secretary of War, Chairman. 

HUBERT Worx, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Henry C. WALLACE, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

IN CONCLUSION 


The great point at issue is whether or not the States are sovereign 
over their waters, subject only to the right of Congress to legislate for 
the improvement of navigation. 

Arizona can not, under any circumstances, yield her right to an 
equitable share of the waters of the Colorado River available for use 
in the lower-basin States. This water is absolutely essential to Arizona's 
development. It represents the only possibility of the reclamation of a 
large tract of her arid but exceedingly fertile and otherwise highly 
favored land. It means, at some time in the not remote future, popula- 
tion, homes, taxable wealth, prosperity, and the subsisting of peoples, 
Aside from the question of the rights of States and of geographical 
boundaries, the deprivation of this land of an opportunity for develop- 
ment would mean a tremendous economic waste, both in the produc- 
tion of crops and in the duty of water. 

Arizona has 1,500,000 acres of land easily susceptible of irrigation 
from the main stream of the Colorado River. It is land highly favored 
both by soil and climatic conditions and lies adjacent to the Colorado 
and Gila Rivers in the southwestern portion of Arizona. It requires 
only water to make it tremendously productive of crops of a highly 
yaluable character, and which can be produced only to a limited extent 
in the United States. This land drains back into the Colorado and 
Gila Rivers and its irrigation will therefore result in a return flow, and 
in an important saving of water over the irrigation of land haying no 
drainage, where the water actually used on the land as well as the 
surplus flowing in the canal is forever lost. Through engineering feats 
of the greatest proportions all of the water of the Colorado River 
might be placed by gravity upon Arizona land, but no questionable 
engineering feat is involved in the utilization of Arizona's fair division 
of the water available for use in the States of the lower division. This 
is Arizona's claim, which she presents for the consideration of all who 
are fairly disposed toward the principle of equity and justice. 
be true that with only one-half of the water in the lower basin at her 
disposal, some of California’s desert land could not be watered. If so, 
no bardship would be suffered by that State which would not likewise 
be visited upon Arizona. If some acreage must forever be arid, there is 
no sound reason why Arizona should be singled out to bear the burden 
and the loss. 

This bill is a reckless and relentless assault upon Arizona. It may 
indeed appeal to some as a project of superb magnitude, but the bill fs 
ruthless and cynical. It swarms with cryptic phrases. It is not the 
voice of compromise or an extension of the hand of amity and friendship. 

I decline to support such a bill. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Henry F. AsHunst. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., April 5, 1928, 
Mr. THOMAS Mappock, 
Colorado River Commissioner, Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Mu. Mappock: I desire to amplify the telegram I sent you 
yesterday relative to the Swing-Johnson bill. 

I find nothing in the amendments inserted in the bill by the Senate 
committee that is of substantial benefit to Arizona. The following 
will express to you my ideas with reference to the interpretation of the 
bill: 

1. I doubt if the bil] requires the Imperial Valley lands to pay back 
to the United States the costs of constructing the all-American canal. 
Section 1, Ines 13 to 17, page 2, provides that the expenditures for 
said main canal and appurtenant structures shall be reimbursable 
as provided in the reclamation law. I presume that this provision is 
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represented as fastening the costs of the all-American canal definitely 
upon the Imperial Valley lands. It does not necessarily have any 
such effect. You know that on the Salt River Project, which is con- 
structed and operated under the reclamation law, we use the power 
profits to apply on both construction and operation costs. The Swing- 
Johnson bill in its present form does not make the all-American canal 
a project separate and distinct from the Boulder Canyon Dam. 

Section 2, lines 5 to 8, page 3, provides that revenues received in 
carrying out the provisions of this act shall be paid into and expendi- 
tures shall be made out of the fund under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, 

Section 4, line 20, page 5, to line 4, page 6, provides that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall make provision for revenues by contract 
adequate in his judgment to insure payment of all expenses of opera- 
tion and maintenance, and the repayment within 50 years from the 
date of the completion of the project of all amounts advanced to the 
fund made reimbursable under the act. 

Section 4, lines 5 to 12, page 6, provides that if the Secretary of 
the Interior receives revenues in excess of the amount necessary to 
meet payments to the United States, the State of Arizona shall receive 
18% per cent and the State of Nevada 18% per cent of such revenues. 

Section 5, line 18, page 6, to line 2, page 7, speaks of charges that 
will provide power revenues and other revenues accruing under the 
reclamation law without making any segregation thereof. In view of 
the fact that section 1, lines 2 and 3, declare that it is a purpose of 
the bill to make the project a self-supporting and financially solvent 
undertaking, and the fact that every provision in the bill upon the 
subject falls to definitely segregate the all-American canal from the 
Boulder Canyon Dam, I am convinced that it is the purpose of the bill 
to make the power revenues available for paying any deficiency that 
may occur by reason of failure to collect charges from the lands. 

2. The new provision inserted in section 1, lines 15 to 17, page 2, to 
the effect “that no charge shall be made” for water, or for the use, 
storage, or delivery of water for irrigation, or water for potable pur- 
poses, taken together with the provision in section 5, lines 15 and 17, 
authorizing the Secretary to contract for the storage of water and for 
the delivery thereof at such points on the river and on said canal as 
may be agreed upon for irrigation and domestic uses, seems clearly to 
contemplate that the expense of maintaining and operating the all- 
American canal, as well as the expenses of maintaining and operating 
the Boulder Canyon dam reservoir, shall be paid out of the power 
profits. This seems to be a further provision to make sure that there 
will be no profits from power to go to Arizona and Nevada. The pro- 
vision seems to be too plain to admit of doubt, for it expressly states 
that no charge shall be made for delivery of water for irrigation, and 
elsewhere in the bill it is provided that the Secretary may contract to 
deliver water at points on the canal. 

8. The provision for power revenues to Arizona and Nevada, in sec- 
tion 4, lines 5 to 12, page 6, clearly gives said States of Arizona and 
Nevada only the surplus that may remain. There is no duty on anyone 
to endeavor to obtain such surplus. Furthermore, the payments are 
expressly limited to the amortization period. By section 5, lines 16 to 
19, page 7, after the repayments to the United States are completed, 
all of such power revenues are subject to such distribution as Congress 
may make of the same. 

4. The provision in section 7, line 25, page 12, to line 14, page 13, 
gives to California districts the absolute right to the net proceeds of 
power produced on the all-American canal, and said districts are 
probably given the privilege to reduce their annual payments by the 
annual application of the same. After the repayments to the United 
States are fully made, the receipts from such power become the 
property of such districts. The question arises, Why does power pro- 
duced on California soil belong to the State of California and power 
produced on the soll of the States of Arizona and Nevada become the 
property of the United States to be used for the benefit of California? 

Section 10, lines 1 to 7, page 18, authorizes the Secretary to deprive 
the Yuma project of some of the power rights it now bas under the 
contract with the Imperial irrigation district. 

5. The provisions in section 5, line 12, page 9, to line 10, page 10, 
which gives the three States of Arizona, California, and Nevada the 
preference right to one-third each of the power produced at the Boulder 
Canyon Dam is limited in its exercise to a period of six months, is 
limited for use in the State, and is for the price that any other users 
will have to pay. It places Arizona and Nevada in competition with 
California, and does not protect their needs for future development in 
any way. The use of the power purchased by such States is carefully 
limited to use in the State so that no resale thereof can be made in 
California, and the price to the States is not the cost of producing the 
power but is the price at which power will be sold to private users. 

6. Section 9, lines 16 and 17, page 16, requires the public lands that 
will be irrigated by the waters of the project to be practicable of irri- 
gation and reclamation by the irrigation works authorized by the act. 
As the all-American canal is the only canal authorized, this apparently 
limits the public lands to be irrigated to the public lands lying along 
that canal. 
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Section 9, line 23, page 16, to line 6, page 17, requires that the 
entrymen of public lands irrigated from said project to pay the equitable 
share of the construction costs of said canal and appurtenant struc- 
tures. The words “said canal“ must necessarily refer to the all- 
American canal. It seems plain that the bill is not intended to provide 
for the irrigation of any public lands in the State of Arizona. 

7. Section 12, line 10, page 20, to line 11, page 21, provides that all 
rights to waters of the Colorado River and its tributaries shall be sub- 
ject to the Colorado River compact, and section 8, line 7, page 14, to 
line 4, page 15, provides that the operation of the dam, reservoirs, 
canals, and other works, and the appropriation, delivery, and use of 
water for the generation of power, irrigation, and other uses, shall be 
controlled by the Colorado River compact and any supplementary com- 
pact that Arizona, California, and Nevada, or any two thereof, may 
agree upon. To this three-State compact, however, Congress must give 
its consent by a further act. 

8. The provisions of section 6, line 6 to line 12, page 7, which pur- 
port to protect the upper basin States against overappropriation by 
California, are of no value to the upper basin States whatsoever, be- 
cause by referring to line 15, page 6, we note that the subject of the 
contracts is the storage of water in the reservoir and the delivery 
thereof, and by referring to line 4, page 7, we note that said contracts 
shall not provide for an aggregate annual consumptive use in California 
of more than 4,600,000 acre-feet of the water allocated to the lower 
basin, The said contracts referred to in line 4, page 7, are the con- 
tracts authorized in lines 15 and 16, page 6, to wit, contracts for the 
storage of water in sald reservoir and for the delivery thereof. The 
word “thereof” after “delivery” refers to the water to the storage of 
which the contract refers. The result is that the 4,600,000 acre-feet of 
water to which California is limited do not include existing appropria- 
tions in California. This argument may not be wholly conclusive, but 
since the provision is intended to be a limitation upon the right of 
appropriation of California, we can not help but feel that it is worded 
as it is for the express purpose of not binding the State. 

9. With reference to the same provisions, to wit, section 5, line 14, 
page 6, to line 12, page 7, it seems unnecessary to point out what has 
so often been discussed, that the unallocated water includes the water 
in the Arizona tributaries and that this provision leaves it open to 
California to receive one-half of the water of the tributaries of Arizona, 
besides leaving such tributary water the first to be called upon to supply 
Mexico. 

10. Section 12, line 10, page 20, to line 11, page 21, retains the 
provision in the original bill, to the effect that all rights of way or 
other privileges from the United States or under its authority neces- 
sary or convenient for the use of the waters of the Colorado River or 
its tributaries shall be subject to the Colorado River compact. This 
includes rights of way over public lands that are from time to time 
necessary on the projects on the tributaries in Arizona, including the 
Salt River project, the Yuma project, the San Carlos project, as well 
as minor projects on the Little Colorado. 

11. I believe the bill to be unconstitutional because in section 1, 
lines 4 and 5, page 2, and section 4, lines 7 to 18, page 5, section 5, 
lines 7 to 9, page 7, and section 8, line 21, page 13, to line 6, page 
14, and section 12, line 13, page 19, to line 11, page 21, the State 
of Arizona is attempted to be subjected to the Colorado River compact 
just as if it had become a party to the compact. I believe that a 
sovereign State possesses the right to enter into a compact or to refrain 
from entering into a compact at its pleasure, 

12. Furthermore, I believe the bill to be unconstitutional because in 
section 8, line 7, page 14, to line 4, page 15, it is attempted to force 
one of the three sovereign States into a compact agreed upon by the 
other two. 

18. Furthermore, I believe the bill to be unconstitutional because it 
can not be sustained as a reclamation measure against the will of the 
States in which the works are to be constructed, and it can not be 
sustained as a measure to regulate commerce for the reason that while 
in section 1, line 3, page 1, and in section 6, line 8, page 11, the bill 
purports that one of its purposes is to improve navigation, the refer- 
ences in the bill above mentioned to the Colorado River compact show 
that the purpose of the bill is to carry out the provisions of the 
Colorado River compact, and subdivision (a) of Article IV of said 
Colorado River compact contains the following declaration: 

“Inasmuch as the Colorado River has ceased to be navigable for 
commerce and the reservation of its water for navigation would serl- 
ously limit the development of its basin, the use of its waters for pur- 
poses of navigation shall be subservient to the uses of such water for 
domestic, agricultural, and power purposes.” 

Thus, it appears upon the face of the bill itself that the declaration 
that one of its purposes is to improve navigation is not true. Its 
actual purpose is to destroy the navigability of the river for the develop- 
ment of the basin by agriculture and the development of power. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Joun L. Gust, 
Attorney for Sait River Valley Water Users’ Association. 
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[Extracts from speech of Hon. Dwight B. Heard, proprietor and pub- 
lisher of The Arizona Republican] 

Expressing the belief that governmental development of the Colorado 
River along lines which fully protect the interests of Arizona in the 
stream is the most feasible river plan, Dwight B. Heard, yesterday 
summed up in a clear, concise manner the present status of the ques- 


tion and outlined the course he believes the people of this State should 


follow. Mr. Heard’s address was made at a luncheon held at the 
Masonic Temple for delegates to the fifth annual meeting of the 
Arizona State Horticultural Society. 

Mr. Heard declared that the people of the State should get solidly 
behind their congressional delegation and cooperate in a plan wherein 
Arizona's rights are protected, particularly with reference to revenue 
from power generated within the borders of the State. 

By means of maps and charts Mr. Heard depicted graphically why 
the river is the State’s greatest asset, showing that 300 miles of the 
river lie m Arizona and that in that distance it has a fall of 2,369 
feet, draining an area of 242,000 square miles, 

“We want the river harnessed,” Mr. Heard said, “but on a just 
basis, which must include the revenue to which we are entitled on 
power developed within the State. During recent conferences in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, a great many constructive ideas were suggested 
and these have been embodied in an amendment to the Swing-Johnson 
bill offered by the Arizona congressional delegation. 

“Arizona has constitutional rights in the river which were ably 
presented in Washington by Jobn L. Gust. The Government and the 
State both have rights in the river and Arizona needs Federal coopera- 
tion along just, legitimate lines. Arizona, moreover, has an unqualified 
right to use and dispose of the water within the boundaries of the 
State. 

“Again, the right of Arizona to receive revenue from power generated 
at sites wholly within borders of the State is unquestioned and this 
position is fast gaining favor, even in California. The Swing-Johnson 
bill provides that Arizona shall receive 18% per cent, a small revenue 
after all operating expenses have been paid. The amendment offered 
by our congressional delegation provides that the two States shall be 
entitled to 80 per cent after operating costs have been deducted.” 

‘Taking the Black Canyon Dam site only as an example, Mr. Heard 
stated that revenue from the development of power there would bring 
into the State treasury an annual sum of $1,100,000, if only as small 
an amount as six-tenths of one mill were taken as a basis of division 
between Arizona and Nevada. 

“We are all agreed, I am sure,” he said, “that tax reduction is 
highly important and necessary to our future development. The 
enormous revenues to which Arizona is entitled from river develop- 
ment will make tax reduction easy and certain. 

“While California does not contribute one drop of water to the 
flow of the river, whereas Arizona contributes no less than 18 per 
cent, Arizona gets nothing in the Swing-Johnson bill. A subsidy for 
the Imperial Valley, based on an appropriation of $500,000 for main- 
tenance of the all-American canal and annual amortization of inter- 
est amounting to $790,000, is contained in the first bill. There are 
many who are convinced that it is included also in the present bill. 

“Records of Stone & Webster, engineers and operators of power 
utilities, show an increasing demand for 150,000 horsepower yearly 
in southern California for the past three years. Power on the Colo- 
rado River can be manufactured and delivered cheaper than it can 
be manufactured by steam where needed, Los Angeles tells us it 
needs 1,500 second-feet of water from the river annually for domestic 
use. Their plan is to pump this water for 1,600 feet over the moun- 
tains and take it to Los Angeles in quantities sufficient to serve an 
additional population of 8,770,000.” 

Mr. Heard declared that while in Washington he was approached by 
Senator Jonnson, who asked him whether or not a compromise of some 
sort could be reached. 

“Senator Jounson told me,“ the speaker said, “that he had been 
informed that a certain group in Arizona would oppose ratification 
and development, even though California were eminently just and fair. 
I assured Senator Jounson at that time that if a fair and impartial 
agreement were drawn, I was convinced the large majority of Arizona 
citizens would say ves.“ 

“The question is strictly an economic one and should be handled in 
an economic way. Impartial investigation, too, has shown that neces- 
sity and feasibility for reclamation of new lands in Arizona are as 
great as they are in California. 

“Arizona can not afford to approve any agreement or permit develop- 
ment of the river until an equitable agreement has been effected at 
least between Arizona, California, and Nevada. Arizona must protect 
her own rights and then cooperate with the Federal Government in 
development, 

“California knows what Arizona's rights are and that this State 
stands for good old-fashioned justice and nothing else. The State is 
awake and alert, knows its rights, and is piling up a solid bulwark of 
public opinion behind that knowledge.” 
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PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS 


Mr. NORBECK. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 1271, to more effectively meet the obli- 
gations of the United States under the migratory bird treaty 
with Great Britain by lessening the dangers threatening migra- 
tory game birds from drainage and other causes, by the acquisi- 
tion of areas of land and of water to furnish in perpetuity 
reservations for the adequate protection of such birds; and by 
providing funds for the establishment of such areas, their main- 
tenance and improvement, and for other purposes, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from South Dakota. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr, CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 6 o'clock p. m.) 
adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, April 13, 1928, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, Apri 12, 1928 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Holy Spirit, the most helpful blessing that Thou canst bestow 
upon us is an understanding heart. It gives to daily life wis- 
dom, charity, and creates the spirit of fraternity; it blesses 
the humblest and touches the greatest; it discovers a higher and 
finer application of Thy precepts. With Thy presence our faith 
is no longer dim, but our hearts are strong and restful. O 
hear, not so much our words but our unuttered feelings, for 
they are far, far beyond the birth of a dream. Brighten all the 
joys of life, soften every frown, and make us kind and brave 
and true. As we hear life’s manifest call, may it not fall in 
valn on ears that never hear, but let its high meaning bend our 
purposes out of love in true and pure hearts, Help us to be 
the men we meant to be and prize our country over wealth and 
power. Blessed Lord, enter every aspect of our private and 
public life. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
bill and concurrent resolution of the House of the following 
titles: 

II. R. 10564. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
and convey to the county of Warren a perpetual easement for 
public highway purposes over and upon a portion of the Vicks- 
burg National Military Park in the State of Mississippi; and 

Hi. Con. Res. 29. Concurrent resolution accepting the statue of 
Andrew Jackson by Mrs. Belle Kinney Scholz, with the thanks 
of Congress. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had this day presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

II. R. 405. An act providing for horticultural experiment and 
demonstration work in the southern Great Plains area; 

H. R. 3315. An act for the relief of Charles A. Black, alias 
Angus Black; 

II. R. 5590. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion of culverts and trestles in connection with the camp rail- 
road at Camp McClellan, Ala. ; 

II. R. 5817. An act to provide for the paving of the Govern- 
ment Road extending from St. Elmo, Tenn., to Rossville, Ga.; 
and 

H. R. 9829. An act to extend the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress approved March 20, 1922, entitled “An act to consolidate 
national forest lands.” 

TAYLOR v. ENGLAND 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Elections No. 3, I call up a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Honse Resolution 161 


Resolved, That E. T. England was duly elected a Representative from 
the sixth district of West Virginia to the Seventieth Congress, and is 
entitled to his seat therein, 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this being a unanimous report 
of the committee, I move its adoption, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CRATER NATIONAL FOREST 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table for immediate consideration 
Senate bill 3224, a bill of exactly the same nature being on the 
Union Calendar of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate bill 
3224 and consider the same. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 8224) to extend the provisions of the forest exchange act, 
approved March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 465), to the Crater National 
Forest, in the State of Oregon 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 465), section 485, title 16, Code of 
Laws of the United States, be, and the same are hereby, extended and 
made applicable to any lands within 6 miles of the boundaries of the 
Crater National Forest within the State of Oregon. Lands conveyed 
to the United States under this act shall, upon acceptance of title, be- 
come parts of the Crater National Forest and subject to all laws relating + 
thereto. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. May I ask the gentleman from 
Oregon what committee reported the bill? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Committee on Public Lands. 
a Senate bill. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. This is a unanimous report? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; it is a unanimous report. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. This is agreeable all around? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The SPRAKER. Without objection, the similar House bill 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the Senate bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table for immediate consideration the Senate 
bill 3225. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 3225 
and consider the same. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 3225) to enlarge the boundaries of the Crater National 
Forest 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of forest management ond 
municipal watershed protection the boundary of the Crater National 
Forest, in the State of Oregon, is hereby changed to include the follow- 
ing lands, subject to all the laws and regulations governing the na- 
tional forests: Township 35 south, range 3 east, south half of sections 
15, 16, and 17; all of sections 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 32, 
33, 34, 35, and 36; township 36 south, range 3 east, all of sections 1. 2, 
3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28. 
33, 34, 35, and 36: Provided, That this section shall, as to all lands 
which are at this date legally appropriated under the public land laws 
or reserved for any public purpose, be subject to and shall not interfere 
with or defent rights under such appropriation, nor prevent the use for 
such public purposes of lands so reseryed so long as such appropriation 
is legally maintained or such reservation remains in force. 

Sec, 2. That all revested Oregon and California land-grant lands 
within the exterior limits of the above-described tract of townships 35 
and 36 south, range 3 east, shall hereby become part of the Crater Na- 
tional Forest, subject to all the laws and regulations governing (he 
national forests: Provided, That this action shall, as to all lands 
which are now at this date legally appropriated under the public land 
laws or reserved for any public purpose, be subject to and shall not 
interfere with or defeat legal rights under such appropriation, nor pre- 
vent the use for such public purpose of land so reserved so long as euch 
appropriation is legally maintained or such reservation remains in 
force: And provided further, That the Secretaries of the Interior and 
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Acriculture shall jointly appraise and agree on the value of the Oregon 
and California grant lands and shall certify the same to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Sxc. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and hereby is, author- 
ized upon notice of the amount by the Secretaries of the Interior and 
‘Agriculture, to transfer an equal amount of money from the nationai- 
forest receipts and credit the same to the Oregon and California land- 
grant fund, subject to all the laws and regulations governing the dis- 
posal of moneys received from the Oregon and California land-grant 
lands. i 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. : 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that to-morrow morning, immediately after the reading 
of the Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker's 
table, my colleague, Mr. CELLER, be granted 10 minutes to ad- 
dress the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow, immediately after the reading of 
the Journal and the disposal of business on the Speaker's table, 
his colleague, Mr. CELLER, may be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, we 
hope to-day to consider the legislative appropriation bill and go 
on with it to-morrow. I wish the gentleman would take his 
time during the general debate of that bill. For the next few 
days we will take up a number of important bills. I wish the 
gentleman would defer his request at this time. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Do you propose to consider the 
bill all of to-day? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Do you expect the general debate 
on the bill to continue into to-morrow? / 

Mr, MURPHY. We hope to begin the reading of the bill for 
amendment to-morrow. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Would the gentleman from New 
York object to granting my request to-morrow at the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SNELL. I shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Under the special order of the House, the Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 


TAX REDUCTION 
AMOUNT OF TAX REDUCTION POSSIBLE 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, the House of Representa- 
tives passed a revenue reduction bill December 15, 1927. This 
bill was not in accordance with the advice and recommendations 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. The Treasury recom- 
mended a reduction in taxes of not to exceed $225,000,000. The 
bill as reported by the committee increased this amount to 
$233,000,000, and as passed by the House it provided a reduc- 
tion of about $289,000,000, or $56,000,000 over what at that time 
the committee responsible for financial legislation in the House 
concluded after careful study was the safe limit of tax reduction, 

It is not my purpose to refer in detail to the particular items 
that went to make up the increased amount of reduction as 
voted by the House. I need only to refer to the aggregate 
amount. It is well known that the Republican members of the 
committee thoroughly disapproved several amendments added on 
the floor of the House and that they also disapproved the aggre- 
gate figure of reduction. At that time it seemed highly im- 
probable that the bill could become a law unless the amounts 
were reduced by the Senate. The Democratic members of the 
committee seemed inclined to make the reduction about $300,- 
000,000, but, of course, this position was assumed by those not 
ostensibly in power in Congress and certainly not in power in 
the administration. 

The argument made by advocates of the higher figures was 
largely that at some previous time Treasury estimates of re- 
ceipts and expenditures had not proven accurate. I shall not 
discuss this phase of the question, because it should be per- 
fectly apparent that when we are estimating on the basis of 
$4,000,000,000 an error of 1 per cent either way can not be 
fairly criticized, although this would allow for a possible differ- 
ence of $40,000,000. Furthermore, the receipts for the fiscal 
year 1929 are for the first six months no longer a matter of 
guesswork but are very accurately determined by the actual 
payments which the March collections indicate for September 
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and December. The only period requiring a real estimate, 
therefore, is the last six months of the fiscal year 1929, and the 
only criterion by which to fix the estimate for this period are 
business conditions during 1925, 1926, and 1927. 

The House bill was evidently not agreeable to the other 
branch of Congress, as indicated by the delay, until the present 
time in its cons'deration. It has been stated that such delay 
was occasioned by the desire of the Senate to have March 15 
income-tax reports available before determining the amount to 
be recommended for revenue reduction. 

PRESENT ESTIMATED SURPLUS 

We now come to the point where we need to give careful 
study to the financial conditions that have developed during 
the past three months. It is in order that Members of the 
House may have ample time in which to give such considera- 
tion that I desire briefly to call attention to a few important 
matters which in all likelihood will be brought up later in 
conference between the two branches. 

In no line of governmental affairs is accuracy as much to be 
desired as in that having to do with the future revenues. It 
is not sufficient for those not haying the responsibility to say 
the Government can reduce taxes $300,000,000 or $400,000,000. 
This is like trying to convince people that the moon is made 
of green cheese. I, therefore, am one of those willing to 
accept the best information obtainable. If estimates based 
on such advice are not accepted by Congress, the people will 
know who to blame when income-tax rates continue the same 
as those now in force. I believe in reducing taxes to the mini- 
e but not below a safe minimum, thereby establishing a 

eficit. 
TAX REDUCTION PREFERABLE TO DEBT REDUCTION 


Tax reduction is preferable at this time to debt reduction. 
Debt reduction accomplishes practically the same result, but it 
unnecessarily takes money out of the pockets of taxpayers,. 
although indirectly saving them the equivalent in reduced prin- 
cipal of the debt as well as reduced interest thereon. 

Unless we can sanely, properly, and conservatively reduce 
taxation, we will find ourselves compelled to retain the rates 
contained in the 1926 law. My appeal, therefore, to the wise 
judgment of Congress, is to deal with this problem not politi- 
cally nor in a spirit of braggadocio and buncombe, but soberly 
and sanely with due consideration to the figures that have been 
submitted to us by those most competent to prepare them. 

TREASURY RECOMMENDATIONS 


In this connection particular attention should be called to 
the statement which the Secretary of the Treasury made to the 
Finance Committee of the Senate on April 3. This statement 
shows a probable surplus for the year 1929 of $212,000,000, and 
recommends that the tax reduction should be in the neighbor- 
hood of $200,000,000. This is $25,000,009 less than the recom- 
mendation submitted to the Ways and Means Committee in 
October last. It is on the basis of present appropriations with- 
out any allowance for flood relief or other large authorizations. 

The reduced recommendation of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury from $225,000,000 to $200,000,000 is not occasioned by a re- 
duction in receipts as indicated in the March figures. On the 
contrary, the Treasury has increased estimated receipts by 
$45,000,000, but the estimated expenditures are greater than the 
October estimate by $85,000,000. This leaves an estimated 
deficit of about $40,000,000, which accounts for the reduction of 
the estimated surplus from $252,000,000, the October, 1927, esti- 
mate, to $212,000,000, the March estimate. 

The increased expenditures are entirely the result of con- 
gressional appropriations which were not included in the esti- 
mate submitted to the Ways and Means Committee in October, 
and they include nothing except what has actually been appro- 
priated. These are definite appropriations already approved. 
It is well known that we have pending several possibilities of 
enormous appropriations, such as flood control, Muscle Shoals, 
and Boulder Dam. 

In view of the appropriations already made by Congress and 
the likelihood of additional authorizations, it is perfectly ap- 
parent that we must materially reduce the original figure of 
estimated surplus to be used for tax-reduction purposes. 

The decrease in surplus in 1928 will be largely accounted 
for by the passage of the settlement of war claims act, au- 
thorizing an appropriation of $50,000,000. The increase for 
1929 is caused by increased appropriations for the Veterans’ 
Bureau, the War and Navy Departments, the postal deficiency, 
and the public-building program. 

It is not necessary to refer to these figures in detail, but I 
will ask permission to insert as a part of my remarks the 
tables prepared by the Treasury Department in October, 1927, 
showing the estimates of receipts and expenditures for the 
fiscal years 1928 and 1929, which were submitted to the Ways 
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and Means Committee of the House, as well as the revised esti- 
mates prepared in March, 1928, and submitted to the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. 

The explanation offered by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the details of these figures are illuminating and should be 
carefully studied by the Members of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert two pages 
of tables prepared by the Secretary of the Treasury and sub- 
mitted to the Senate Finance Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to insert certain tables in his remarks. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The tables referred to follow: 


Taste A.—Estimated receipts and expenditures for fiscal years 1928 and 
ze (asanes in December, 1927) and revised estimates prepared in 


Receipts: 
Customs. 


TABLE B.—Fiscal year 1929—Changes between estimates of October, 1927, 
and March, 1928 


Includes $13,015,000 increase in both receipts and expenditures account United 
urea. 


life insurance fund under Veterans’ B 
PRESENT SUGGESTED REDUCTIONS 


Mr. TREADWAY. It can be assumed that the House has 
sufficient business judgment to want to determine the amount of 
revenue reduction on a proper business and financial basis and 
to put in the background political advantage and the hue and 
ery of propagandists. 

The Secretary of the Treasury itemizes his recommendations 
which in large measure are repetitions of those submitted to the 
House. The Ways and Means Committee did not report to the 
House these recommendations in quite the form in which the 
Secretary made them, nor as he has since recommended to the 

Senate Finance Committee. 

My own view is that a reduction in the corporation tax to 
11% per cent is equitable and just in view of the fact that we 
have done practically nothing in previous tax reductions for the 
corporations. We are, however, to-day dealing with a practical 
situation, and a reduction to 1144 per cent would use up so 
much of the probable surplus that there would be comparatively 
little left to use along other lines. 

I, therefore, advocate a reduction of 144 per cent, making 
the rate 12 per cent instead of 11144 per cent as provided in the 

bill as passed by the House. This will mean a reduction in 
receipts in favor of corporations to the extent of $123,000,000. 
In addition to this we have already agreed to an exemption for 
the small corporations up to $3,000, which will add $12,000,000 
more, making the total reductions in the case of corporations 
$135,000,000. 


States Government 
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The other miscellaneous reductions which the Treasury De- 
partment has recommended, such as the increased exemption 
on admissions, repeal of the tax on cereal beverages, and the 
reduced tax on wines, can well be added as they involve only 
about $9,000,000. 

I believe that instead of a change in the so-called intermediate 
brackets covering incomes of from $14,000 to $75,000 we should 
not exceed the $50,000 bracket, which would cause a reduction 
of about $25,000,000. When a person’s income reaches $50,000 
it can not fairly be said that he can not pay his full burden of 
tax. While we wish to deal justly with all classes alike, we 
must also look at the practical side and make our reductions 
where we think they are most deserved and beneficial. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. For a brief question. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I think the House amended the provision 
in the bill relating to small corporations radically different 
than an exemption of $3,000. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think the exemption as it now stands 
in the bill is $3,000, $3,000 upon incomes up to $25,000. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I think the gentleman will remember that 
the amendment adopted by the House was for a sliding scale. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I intend to refer to the sliding scale 
provision. 

I believe the action of the Ways and Means Committee in 
relation to the automobile tax was fair to the industry, equi- 
table to the purchaser, and practical from the Government's 
standpoint. I realize that no greater propaganda has ever 
been waged for the purpose of influencing Congressional action 
than has been carried on by the automobile industry. If the 
industry itself were paying this tax it might have some justifi- 
cation, but, as has been suggested time and time again, the 
purchaser pays the tax. In the press of this morning, however, 
there is the statement that the automobile manufacturers will 
cut off that expense to the purchaser of a car. What else could 
they do? If the tax is taken off how could the automobile 
industry charge it up to the purchaser of a car? 

To the best of my knowledge and belief the number of actual 
purchasers of automobiles who have found fault with this tax, 
and particularly those who have refrained from buying auto- 
mobiles on account of the tax, is infinitesimally small. The 
reduction from 3 to 1% per cent will reduce the tax receipts 
$33,000,000. It seems to me that the argument of the Secretary 
of the Treasury regarding the automobile tax is so sound as 
to warrant my reading an extract from it at this point. He 
says: 


The insistent demand for the repeal of this tax does not come from 
the automobile purchasers but from the manufacturers and dealers, who 
have organized an intensive propaganda, and of necessity do not look 
at our tax problem as a whole but concentrate their attention on the one 
tax which they believe affects their own interests, 

Tax revision on the basis of meeting the demands of special interests 
inevitably leads to serious maladjustments of the burdens, As a matter 
of principle, it is difficult to justify the repeal of this tax. Levied at 
a low rate, it imposes no particular hardship, yet by reason of the 
broad base on which it rests it produces substantial revenue. The 
cost of our Federal Government is already borne to a very large extent 
indeed, when we consider the size of our population, by the compara- 
tively small number that pay direct taxes, A further material reduc- 
tion in indirect taxes will produce a very ill-balanced tax system, 
under which our National Government will be supported not by the 
entire body of our citizens but by a limited class, The cost of the 
Government of all should not be borne by the few. 


The reduction to 14% per cent, recommended by the Ways 
and Means Committee, retains the principle and produces a 
large revenue without hardship to any individual. It therefore 
seems to me a practical compromise to adhere to the 1½ per 
cent rate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Very briefly; yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman would not intentionally con- 
vey the impression that the automobile industry was the onty 
one which resorted to what he called intensive propaganda? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No. Our experience in the Committee 
on Ways and Means would absolve the automobile industry 
as being the only one that did that. Every industry is looking 
out for its own special interests. The reduction on corpora- 
tions resulted in the same thing, and as the gentleman well 
knows we could take practically the whole tax reduction and 
devote it to certain items if we accepted the testimony given 
us by representatives of those interested. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has the gentleman given any consideration, 
in connection with this matter of pressure, to the possibility of 
pressure upon Congress with reference to withholding appro- 
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priations for roads in the event the automobile tax should be 
removed. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will say to the gentleman that for my 
part I do not believe in retaliation. I think every measure 
should stand on its own base and on its own merits, and for 
one I should not favor retaliatory measures if one industry 
benefited more than another. We should consider the road 
matter on its own merits and we should consider the reduction 
of the automobile tax on its own merits. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit one more ob- 
servation, I will not interrupt him further. The problem of 
good roads, in peace and in war, is not necessarily a burden 
that should be borne by any one industry. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Les. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Having removed the tax 
from other legitimate industries how does the gentleman justify 
continuing it on another? 

Mr. TREADWAY. There are two arguments, I will say to 
the gentleman, and the extract from the statement of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury very well covers one; namely, that the 
spread of the base is so broad that it is not a hardship in the 
form of a tax on any purchaser of an automobile and, further, 
there can be no testimony submitted that anybody ever refused 
to purchase a car on account of the small tax imposed. It is 
now 8 per cent and the committee has shown its willingness to 
divide that in two. Therefore we can not, if we are going into 
a reduction of taxes to any extent, take off the entire $65,000,- 
000 which we are now collecting from the sale of automobiles. 
It is not a question of justification but it is a question of the 
practical needs of the Government, and it seems to me there 
is no easier collected tax nor a fairer tax for all concerned. 


SUMMARY OF SUGGESTED REDUCTIONS 


To summarize, the reductions which I hope to see incorpo- 
rated in the final draft of the bill are as follows: 


Items: Reduction 
Reduction of corporation tax to 12 per cent $123, 000, 000 
Exemption for small corporations to 83.000 12, 000, 
Increased exemption on admissions and other miscel- 

z 8 5 aes oa 5 a Sil ous 9, 000, 000 
uction surtax on incomes from ` o 
CoCo re 25, 000, 000 
Reduction of automobile tax to 1½ per cent 33, 000, 000 
Total tax veduction suggested 202, 000, 000 


MISTAKES IN HOUSE BILL 


I am one of those who strongly believes in the repeal of the 
Federal inheritance tax, not so much at the present time on 
account of the actual revenue involved, but on account of the 
principle. If repealed, the loss of revenue would be less than 
$10,000,000 in 1929, but Congress has so clearly demonstrated 
its desire to retain this item of Federal taxation that I will 
not at this time suggest or advocate its repeal. 

The Garner amendment, which was adopted in the House, 
imposing a graduated tax on corporations, is theoretically un- 
sound and introduces a dangerous principle in income-tax legis- 
lation. True, we had a graduated tax under our war revenue 
acts, but it was based on the principle of invested capital pro- 
ducing the income. During those war years we based our tax 
on the theory that after a reasonable return had been earned on 
the capital invested, it was proper for the Government to apply 
high graduated taxes to the balance of the income. This was 
known as the excess profits or war-profits tax. 

The invested capital test proved to be almost unworkable 
and was repealed in 1921 to the satisfaction of everybody. 
Without it there is no justification for graduating the corpo- 
ration tax. A hundred thousand dollar income of one corpo- 
ration may mean a very meager return to the stockholders, 
while the same hundred thousand dollar income in the case of 
another corporation may, because of the small investment, 
represent a munificent return. Size of income, therefore, is no 
test of ability to pay, and this we have endeavored to establish 
as the tax principle. This Garner amendment is, therefore, a 
step toward a return to the excess-profits tax, but without the 
feature of invested capital which was the only element that 
made the tax justifiable, even in war times. 

The other important amendment adopted by the House when 
the revenue bill was under discussion in December was also 
proposed by Mr. Garner, wherein the House struck out the pro- 
vision in section 118 applying to consolidated returns for years 
subsequent to 1928. For the years 1927 and 1928 returns may 
be made under section 141, which was not stricken from the bill. 
This section corresponds to section 240 of the act of 1926. 
What is the result of this situation? It leaves us with con- 
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solidated returns on substantially the present basis for incomes 
of 1927 and 1928. Obviously, therefore, if the effect of Mr. 
GARNER'’s amendment were to increase the revenue—and it, in 
fact, would have no such effect but exactly the opposite—it 
could not be felt until the returns for 1929 income were filed 
in March, 1930, thus affecting the revenue for the last half of 
the fiscal year 1930 and the following fiscal years. 

It is therefore obvious that Mr. GakNer’s amendment can not 
affect surplus for 1929, since consolidated returns are to be per- 
mitted for 1928 substantially as at present. 

If the bill should become law with no provisions for con- 
solidated returns after 1928, every close student of the problem 
is convinced that instead of increasing revenue the effect would 
be to decrease it by permitting various forms of evasion of taxes 
by intercompany transactions such as the sale of properties be- 
tween affiliated companies no longer grouped for taxation as a 
single unit, at fictitious prices to register fictitious losses. The 
gentleman from Texas is therefore, in his mistaken zeal, trying 
to hand these big-group corporations one of the simplest and 
most effective means of tax evasion possible. ji 

When we have all of these corporations of the group com- 
bined in a single return we can prevent these fictitious losses, 
but once we decided that we will kreat them all as separate cor- 
porations we no longer have any control over their transactions 
with one another, and the door will be wide open. And we 
can rest assured that in the next 12 months they will have so 
rearranged their affairs, as every accountant will tell you can 
be easily done, so that no additional revenue would result from 
forbidding the consolidated return, and the only result will be, 
reduced revenue for the reasons I have stated. 

There are other features of the bill which have not been 
given the attention they deserve and which make it all the 
more desirable that tax reduction legislation should be passed 
at this session. The revision of the law looking to simplification 
of language and administration is a move in the right direction 
and should be put into effect at as early a date as possible. If 
Congress fails to write a law conforming with the revenue situ- 
ation of the present day, and we thereby lose the benefit of the 
rearrangement of the law itself, the people who haye so long 
called for simplification will have additional cause for criticism 
for our lack of attention, 


SIMPLIFICATION DESIRABLE 


However, as anxious as I am for tax reduction at this ses- 
sion, I do not hesitate to say that I should support a veto of 
the bill in its present form, I therefore urge my colleagues to 
give most careful consideration to present conditions and the 
present form of the bill, recognizing its structural weakness 
and its excessive tax reduction. I further urge that common 
sense and business judgment, rather than political expediency 
and the call of the propagandists, govern our future action on 
this very important legislation. 

These remarks are intended to give the House an idea of 
what is likely to be of considerable importance when the reve- 
nue bill goes to conference. I hope that the other branch will 
pass a bill in such form as to bring the items I have referred to 
within the scope of the rules of conference. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREAD WAT. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman now advocates a reduc- 
tion of the surtax rates on incomes from $14,000 to $50,000. 
That was considered by the Committee on Ways and Means and 
was rejected by the Committee on Ways and Means; at least 
it was not included in the bill. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It was not included in the bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman will be one of the con- 
ferees on the part of the House. As one of those who do not 
favor the reduction of these surtaxes in preference to reduction 
in special taxes and sales taxes which were recommended by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, I hope the gentleman will not 
go to the extent of having committed himself now upon a pro- 
gram which will be for him to determine as a conferee. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think the gentleman’s remarks are 
well taken. It seems to me, however, that as an individual 
Member he has a right to express his view, but if he is carrying 
out the will of this body in conference. that puts him in a 
very different position. He should feel that it is his duty to 
act in accordance with the will of the body he represents 
rather than his own personal views. I, as a Member, have the 
right to state my personal view. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Oh, yes; I am not disputing that at all. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I realize that; and I think there is a 
very marked distinction between a Member's personal views 
and the views that he perhaps should hold if he is a conferee 
between the two branches. 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. I was certain my colleague had that 
viewpoint, but I thought it well to bring that out in this 
connection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The question of the inheritance tax is 
not at issue at all at this time. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Not at this time. I have stated that I 
thoroughly believe in the repeal of the Federal inheritance 
tax, but it is not at issue, unless by chance it is included in 
the Senate bill, and then, of course, it would be in conference. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is it precisely. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Is it included? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is likely to be included in 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is possible, certainly. , 

Mr. CAREW. The gentleman would then represent the 
House and would stand for the position the House has plainly 
taken, 

Mr. TREADWAY. I know the gentleman does not intend to 
require me to commit myself as a possible conferee. 

Mr. CAREW. Does the gentleman hesitate to commit him- 
self? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In view of the fact the gentle- 
man will be a conferee, under the ordinary rules of the House, 
he is stepping a good long way this morning. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I always like to be up in the lead with 
‘such gentlemen as the gentleman from Texas and the gentleman 
from Tennessee and his associates. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not expect to be a con- 
| feree. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will say further for the benefit of the 
‘gentleman from Tennessee, I was born and raised a Yankee, 
vou know, and if there is one thing a Yankee stands ready to 
do it is to trade at almost any time. 

Mr. CAREW. But the gentleman will not trade with other 
people’s principles. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman knows what I have in 
mind. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I think it is very important for the House 
to understand that the House did strike out section 118 doing 
away with consolidated returns after 1928 and 1929. I think 
the gentlemen do not want to give the impression we are 
against consolidated returns. The committee made no attempt 
whatever to amend the bill carrying that matter forward. 
They tried to include those affiliated, under a third method, 
and I want the committee to occupy the proper plane in respect 
of the matter. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman will permit, we are not 
going to get into a discussion of that question in my time now. 
I haye said very distinctly what my position is on consolidated 
returns, Whether that was the attitude of the House or not, 
I think the House made a very serious blunder and therefore I 
stated the matter as I did. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 6 or 7 or 8 or 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks nnanimous 
consent to address the House for eight minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I do not feel physically able this morning to discuss 
the tax question, but I do believe the attention of the House 
ought to be called to the position of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

At the time the House overrode the views of the Republicans 
on the Ways and Means Committee I called the attention of 
the Speaker to the fact that the conferees would not be in 
sympathy with the position of the House, and, to my amaze- 
ment, this morning the gentleman from Massachusetts, who, 
under the ordinary customs of the House, would be a member 
of the conference committee, gets up and repudiates the entire 
provisions of the bill as enacted by the House, including the 
action of the Ways and Means Committee. I now submit that 
as a matter of practical, commen-sense procedure of the House 
of Representatives that kind of member ought not to serve on 
the conference committee. 

The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAwtry] will come in here 
and ask unanimous consent to send the bill to conference, dis- 
agreeing to all the Senate amendments, and will ask that the 
Speaker appoint the conferees. When this unanimous-consent 
request is granted, the Speaker ordinarily would appoint five 
conferees, the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAWIETI, the gen- 
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tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. BACHARACH], and probably myself and 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLLIER]. 

Now, I submit to you that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
has already announced he will not abide by the provisions of 
the House bill, and has stated that if he is given the oppor- 
tunity he will take the suggestion made by the Senate, even 
to the extent of increasing the tax rates on corporations from 
11% to 12 per cent. That is the gentleman’s position. If the 
gentleman is a conferee and that amendment is in the bill, the 
gentleman will agree to it, although the House bill provided 
114% per cent. 

I submit in all frankness and candor that some of these 
days the House is going to adopt some sensible method of select- 
ing conferees and the House is going to have conferees that are 
responsive to the will of this House, with an opportunity for 
the House to express itself before such a unanimous request is 
granted. 

Let us see the practical effect of this business. The House 
put on some amendments that the gentleman disagrees to now. 
One of them is a graduated tax on corporations. I agree with 
the gentleman when he says it is theoretically unsound—that is 
his suggestion—but it is practically very sound, and that is 
the difference between theory and practice. 

Any time we undertake to relieve the little man or the small 
taxpayer, theoretically that is unsound and uneconomic, This 
has been the gentleman’s position for the last four or five years, 

When you gave an increased exemption to the individual tax- 
payer, married and single people, that was theoretically un- 
sound, but practically it is working out all right. The Ameri- 
can people seem to have agreed to it. If you go into con- 
ference, although the House adopted it, you agree with the 
Senate to take it out. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention to a statement, abso- 
lutely erroneous, by the gentleman from Massachusetts. Under 
the present law corporations can make their consolidated re- 
turns or separate returns. Does anybody challenge that state- 
ment? You can either make a separate return or a consolidated 
return. The Standard Oil Co. ean do it, the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
can do it, the General Motors Co. can do it. 

Now, section 118 gives them the same privilege. If they can 
wash their receipts, as the gentleman speaks of, and escape 
taxation, they can do it under section 118. They can make a 
single return or they can make a consolidated return. The 
Treasury Department shows that over 95 per cent take the con- 
solidated return. The result is, as I charged on the floor of the 
House and as I charge now, that you are gaining over $50,000,- 
000 by that provision in 1929 from these 8,000 to 12,000 cor- 
porations. The corporations that Mr. Mellon is interested in 
will have to pay millions of dollars more in 1929 if you do away 
with the consolidated return than they would if given the oppor- 
tunity to make them. If that is not true, do not you know that 
the Treasury Department would show that it is not true? It 
is true in my best judgment. 

I first said $25,000,000, but some gentlemen came to me and 
said you have not got half of it. Then I went to $50,000,000, 
and I said to the Treasury Department, show me where I am 
wrong. It would be easy enough to get the companies that Mr. 
Mellon is interested in and show that he would not benefit by it, 
You can do that, but you do not do it. And he does not touch 
that problem in this statement to the Finance Commitee. 

There is not a Senator and but few Members of this House 
who have not been lobbied with since the provision went in, 
pointing out how it would affect the railroads and telegraph 
companies. I finally said, gentlemen, you speak about the rail- 
road companies; I will agree to exempt them from it—they 
can make consolidated returns—I want to catch the fellows 
like the Standard Oil Co., the General Motors Co., that have 
subsidiaries extending up to 200—some organized in Washing- 
ton, some in New Jersey, and some in other States—I want 
them to make separate returns like every other corporation and 
pay their equal proportion of the taxes. 

Of course, if the gentleman from Massachusetts is placed 
on the conference committee and the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. Hawtey] is in agreement with him, the conference will 
be of no use as a conference. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Oregon in my time whether he agrees to the sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I did not hear the speech of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, only the concluding remarks. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The conference ought to be open, 
and I will ask the gentleman, does he believe that the cor- 
poration tax ought to be increased from 11½ per cent to 12 
per cent? 

Mr. HAWLBY. As a conferee, I suppose in the beginning I 
would stand for the position the House took in passing the 
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bill. We will then in conference do the best we can. It is 
the duty of conferees to reach an agreement if possible. Per- 
sonally I would rather have the corporation tax remain as it 
is in the bill as it passed the House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there Objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I submit to the gentleman from 
Oregon that that is not a very definite statement. In the 
beginning you will take 1144 per cent, but finally you would 
take 12 per cent. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think the gentleman is drawing a conclu- 
sion not hardly warranted. My final statement was that I pre- 
ferred 1134 per cent. The gentleman knows in conference we 
do not always get what we want. but get the best we can from 
the standpoint of the House and our own convictions on the 
matter, After the matter is discussed in conference we know 
the situation, but it is almost impossible to say what will be 
done before it is known what amendments may be made, and 
the information and considerations that caused them to be made. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I agree. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I add one thought to my colleague's 
statement? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Have we not also to consider in conference 
the practical situation as we face it? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Certainly you have; yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is the point I made, and that is the 
position that I take. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. And the practical situation I want 
to call to the attention of the House is this, that the House of 
Representatives passes a bill by a vote of 365 to 38, and one of 
the Members who is likely to be a conferee announces this 
morning that if the President shall veto the bill he would vote 
to sustain the veto. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I voted for that because it was the best 
that I could get. I hesitated even then whether or not to vote 
for it: and the gentleman will also find in his list there that 
one of the probable conferees voted against the bill. 

Mr, GARNER of Texas. That is all right. He was consist- 
ent. But I say that when a man votes for a measure in this 
House, and that identical measure goes to the President of the 
United States and is vetoed without any additional reason 
being given other than those he knew, he is not an independent 
Representative if he then votes to sustain that veto. I have as 
much right to my opinion as the President of the United States 
has to his, and if I vote for a measure here such as this was, 
and it goes to the White House and is vetoed, I would expect 
to vote against sustaining the veto; but the gentleman says 
that he will sustain the veto, although the Recorp shows that 
he approved the measure. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does the gentleman from Texas always 
vote for what he expected to get in a bill? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I vote for the best that I can get. 

Mr. TREADWAY. ‘That is what I did. I voted for the best 
thing that I could get, but it was mighty poor. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If it was the best that you could 
get, would you not vote to pass it again? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Not if I could get something better. I 
say again, if the gentleman wants to know my position, that if 
the bill as passed by the House should be agreed to in con- 
ference and come back to the House with a presidential veto, 
I would be delighted to vote to sustain that veto. If that 
disqualifies me from acting as a conferee or in any other 
position, well and good, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. That does not disqualify the gentle- 
man from acting as a conferee, but it merely constitutes an 
admission on his part that he is not an independent legislator 
and is going to be governed by the President's veto. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, I deny any such insinuation. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. That merely puts the gentleman in 
that attitude and that is all. Now, Mr. HAwLEY, we placed 
on this bill a graduated tax on incomes, but I believe I shall 
first go with you a little further back than that. We did not 
provide for a repeal of the estate tax. The gentleman from 
Oregon will remember what the vote was in the committee on 
that. I do. If the Senate should provide for a repeal of the 
estate tax, would the gentleman join his colleague from Massa- 
chusetts in agreeing to that amendment? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I did not say that I would agree to the 
amendment, 


I believe, Mr. Speaker, I will ask 
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Mr. HAWLEY. As one of the probable conferees, I am not 
able to say in advance of the conference and all of the circum- 
stances surrounding it what it may be necessary to do to perfect 
a bill and settle the disagreements between the two Houses. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Then I shall ask one other ques- 
tion. In the committee, if the gentleman will recall, there 
were only 2 votes out of 25 for an adjustment of the inter- 
mediate brackets, Suppose the Senate adjusts the interme- 
diate brackets, as suggested by the administration, reducing the 
taxes $50,000,000, $30,000,000 of which goes to those having 
incomes in excess of $80,000, will the gentleman agree to that 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
again expired. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman will probably remember, 
since he is talking about the committee work, that a certain 
gentleman from Oregon submitted the facts on which the com- 
mittee rejected the proposed diminution of rates in the inter- 
mediate brackets. Personally that is my opinion still. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. That is all right. Now, let me 
show you Republicans the danger in this bill. It comes over 
here, and you send it to conference. A majority of this House, 
by a 2 to 1 vote, refused to repeal the estate tax. You gen- 
tlemen possibly remember that the gentleman from New Jersey 
offered a motion to recommit. And that 93 of the old gang 
came along and voted for the motion to recommit, with 217 
who yoted the other way. That was done to keep you gentlemen 
from having a record vote on the estate tax, because the motion 
to recommit to repeal the estate tax was going to be made, and 
you would have had to go on record. In order to avoid that, 
in order not to have a record vote, this other motion to recom- 
mit was made, and you let it go at that. If you send this bill 
to conference, and the conferees come back with a united report 
repealing the estate tax, levying the automobile tax, and doing 
everything you can think of that the House of Representatives 
did not want you to do, you would have to yote that conference 
report up or down. Would that be fair to this House? Can 
this House afford to send the bill to conference with conferees 
of that nature? If you have conferees that are going to be loyal 
to the House, who believe in these things that the House did, 
then you could trust them to vote for those very things, because 
they would not ever agree to the other proposition without 
coming back for a vote of the House. 

But with the character of conferees that you are going to 
have—and 1 say it fairly to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Hawtey], without knowing where he stands—this House ought 
hever to send that bill to conference until it can get some ex- 
pression from him of loyalty to the House bill. That is the 
practical, the sensible way to do. Any other way is a foolish 
way to do. It is surrendering to another body the things you 
believe in, the things that ycu voted for, the things that this 
House believes in. They are being surrendered through a par- 
liamentary advantage given to the Senate by virtue of dis- 
loyalty to the House position. I use that word without intend- 
ing offense—disloyalty to the provisions and ideas and views of 
the House of Representatives. 

This House ought to have conferees that believe in their souls 
in the provisions that the House has inserted in the bill, rather 
than to send it into hibernation and haye it brought forth later 
in a new form by men who do not believe in the provisions 
inserted by the House of Representatives, provisions in which 
this House believes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman vield there? 

Mr, GARNER of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think a moment ago, in answer to a ques- 
tion, I said it was the duty of the conferees to support the pro- 
visions made by the House in any bill. But a conference is 
intended to bring the two Houses together on a disputed meas- 
ure, and, if any agreement is to be reached, one of the Houses 
must yield either in whole or in part or with an amendment. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Now, Mr. Hawtey, I am going to 
tell you just what I will say to the conference committee when 
you come to some of the provisions that the Senate disagrees 
with the House on. I will say to you, “ Mr. Haw ey, do you not 
agree to that? Let us go back to the House for instruction.” 
Will you come? Will you do that, and come back to the House 
and get a vote upon it? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It will depend on the kind of matters. It 
would not do to come back on trivial matters. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I am not going to ask you to come 


back on trivial matters; I will ask you to come back on the 
vital features of it, 


Mr. HAWLEY. I think that all serious matters in which 
the House has expressed its opinion should be brought back to 
the House. 

Mr, GARNER of Texas. That is a good doctrine. If I had 
an advantage in a conference on a matter which is vital. on 
which the House had expressed itself, and I did not agree with 
the House, and I was a member of the conferees, I would say 
to my colleagues on the conference, “Let us go back to the 
House and see what it will do.” [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
again expired. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, we must have an end to this 
addressing the House by unanimous consent. There will be 
ample time in general debate. I shall object to anybody else 
having time now until we get into committee. In general 
debate gentlemen will have all the time they wish. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 12875) 
making appropriations for the legislative branch of the Goy- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and for other 


purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 12875. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAWLEY] 
will kindly take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12875, with Mr. Hawtey in the 
chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 12875, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 12875) making appropriations for the legislative branch 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 

for five minutes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for only two minutes. 
I am sure that will be all the time I shall need. 

I wish to call to the attention of the House the vote passed 
here relating to affiliated corporations. There were about 20 
Republicans on this side and nearly all on the other side of the 
Chamber, under the leadership of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Garner], who raised a question as to the effect of that 
section. I wish to put the blame where it belongs. We believe 
that the taxpayers should have the privilege of making either 
a consolidated return or a separate return, When the section 
which contained three different methods of making returns was 
defeated we desired some explanation of the change suggested. 
Because the committee failed to carry that particular section, 
they failed to amend the consolidated returns section so that 
it would be in compliance with the old law. They evidently 
preferred to have it go to the Senate. Some of us have been 
subjected to criticism because of our attitude. Such criticism 
should have been directed at the committee. We did not wish 
to vote another highway for avoiding taxes, by adding a section, 
the effect of which seemed to be doubtful. We asked for ex- 
planation. We are still anxious to be told what would be the 
results of such legislation and why it is desired. We have been 
told that we defeated the consolidated returns feature. Rather, 
we believe in that and the committee should have amended its 
bill so as to continue the privilege of making consolidated 
returns. 

I make these few remarks so that some 20 Republicans may 
not hereafter be blamed for opposing that section in the bill. 

I, for one, am still desirous of knowing the effect of the 
suggested method which would allow any two or any group of 
affiliated corporations to consolidate their returns, and I hope 
that the genial chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
will some day put this information in the RECORD. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. SUMMERS]. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, there are 
many controversial questions which come before this House 
from time to time, and sometimes it is difficult for us to have a 
perfect understanding of the questions on which we must sooner 
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or later vote; so it is my intention, in so far as it is within my 
ability, to give you a correct understanding of the proposed 
Columbia Basin irrigation project in the State of Washington. 
There are in the world opportunists and there are in Congress 
statesmen. I want to talk to the statesmen. I want you to 
understand that we are talking of a development not for to-day 
but for the future. 

At the point on this map marked by an “X” is the location 
of the Columbia Basin project, which will embrace, when finally 
developed, 1,883,000 acres. The water supply may come from 
the great watershed lying to the east of this project over in 
Montana and in Idaho, where there are lakes and canyons, 
where storage can be provided. Water would be diverted from 
Clarks Fork at Aibany Falls [indicating], Idaho, near New- 
port, Wash., and carried down through this way [indicating] to 
Hillcrest. There is another method suggested whereby a dam 
may be constructed in the Columbia River and the water 
brought down through here [indicating on map]. So there are 
two sources of water supply that are available. 

There have been some partial failures of reclamation projects 
in the West. Usually these have resulted from an inadequate 
water supply. Sometimes it has been because of the undesirable 
and untillable lands that were included. 

Going to the State map of Washington, the lands embraced 
within this outline [indicating] represent the Columbia Basin 
project, lying mostly as a great level plain in my district in 
southeastern Washington. A part of the land is gently rolling. 
There is one point that was visited last year by the Reclama- 
tion Committee of the House and by the Reclamation Committee 
of the Senate where they went upon a small mountain known 
as Table Mountain. From there you can look for many, many 
miles in every direction. The land lies almost as level as this 
floor; it is as fertile as any land to be found in the United 
States except that it lacks water. We do not have hardpan; 
we do not have in the lands that are proposed to be irrigated 
an outcropping of rock, or anything of that kind. We have 
real soil to begin with from 3 feet to 100 feet deep. 
> 8 LaGUARDIA. What is the area of the land marked 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
and eighty-three thousand acres. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. May I suggest that that area 
probably includes some land not within the irrigable classifica- 
tion, and it would probably be 3,000,000 acres all told. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; there are about 
3,000,000 acres all told, but 1,883,000 acres of high-class lands 
are proposed to be irrigated. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Could the gentleman say what proportion, 
if any, of that area of 1,800,000 acres is now operating under 
dry farming? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. About 400,000 acres, to the 
best of my knowledge, but that varies. Much more of this land 
was in cultivation at one time, but the rainfall of 6 to 10 inches 
is not sufficient for successful farming. Some claim there was 
an abnormal rainfall that stored up moisture there and they 
were able to produce wonderful crops for a short period of time, 
while others claim that the moisture which had been stored 
up through the years before it was cleared of sage brush and 
put into cultivation was gradually exhausted. Anyhow they 
were able to till several hundred thousand acres of that land 
long enough to demonstrate that with moisture it is a very 
productive section. But for many years there has not been 
sufficient rainfall on which the farmers might depend for suc- 
cessful farming. 
ee CRAMTON. Will the gentleman permit one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of the 1,800,000 acres what proportion is 
publicly owned and what proportion is privately owned? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. This land was homesteaded 
very largely at the time I speak of, along about 25 years ago, 
but the men who built their little cabins in there, who went 
on the land and tried to establish homes have had to move off, 
and they are in all parts of the the United States. So it is in 
private ownership very largely. 

As to the exact amount that is in Government ownership, I 
believe it is about 10 per cent. Some of it is State owned. 
There is some land within this area that is yet farmed and 
farmed successfully, where they have sufficient rainfall. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What could they raise there with irriga- 
tion, and what do they raise now? 


One million eight hundred 


1928 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. By dry farming: that is, 
raising a crop every second year and plowing and cultivating 
and storing up moisture on the alternate year, they grow wheat 
almost exclusively. If it were irrigated, it would grow prac- 
tically anything that is grown in the United States, because 
we have an unusually long growing season—about 27 weeks be- 
tween the last frost in the spring and the first frost in the 
autumn, Sugar beets, for instance, are known to produce won- 
derfully well on nearby adjacent territory. This is a crop that 
we might develop almost to an unlimited extent and still not 
interfere with any crop now produced in the United States be- 
cause, as you all know, we are importing the big part of our 
sugar and always have been regardless of the efforts we haye 
made to develop a home sugar supply. 

If there are any other questions in regard to the soil, I would 
like to have them asked now. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, what is the 
elevation, in general, of that area? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. At this point Hillcrest Lin- 
dicating on map}, it is 1.700 feet-plus, and at this point, Pasco, 
it is about 400 feet. So the general slope is from the northeast 
to the southwest, which not only makes it very desirable for 
irrigating but also facilitates drainage, and the drainage has to 
go along with irrigation. That is one thing that was not known 
in the beginning of irrigation in this country. 

There are, coming down through this big section, a number of 
dry streams. Sometimes they are streams and at other times 
they are only dry channels, and there are a number of canyons, 
all of which would facilitate drainage. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. It was originally prairie land, was it? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is a great sagebrush plain, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman discuss later on the 
engineering feature and the possibility of combining the irriga- 
tion phase of it with the electric-power possibilities? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, I will make some reference 
to that later. 

In establishing a successful irrigation project we must have 
an abundant water supply. If the water is taken from the 
Clarks Fork of the Columbia River over at Albany Falls across 
the line in Idaho, the annual run-off there is three times the 
amount that would be required for this project. If it is taken 
‘from the Columbia River down here [indicating] we would 
have a still greater water supply. So from whichever source 
the water might be taken, there is an enormous superfluous 
water supply, so there never could be any shortage or any 
question of an adequate water supply. 

Here we have two factors necessary to a successful irrigation 
project. 

The third one is the climate. As I have said, the growing 
season is 27 weeks, and I may say that three-fourths or probably 
four-fifths of all the Central States have a shorter growing 
season than that. So we may grow practically anything here. 
Alfalfa, of course, we can produce several crops during the year. 

Therefore, the three factors soil, water, and climate are here. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I presume the gentleman from Washing- 
ton is for the McNary-Haugen bill, is he not? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am going to discuss that 
feature of it. I know what the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I did not want to ask the gentleman a 
personal question, but I thought perhaps the gentleman had 
already settled on that question, and what I wanted to know and 
what puzzles the men from the cities—— 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Is the surplus. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; if you have got to have the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill to take care of the farmers, why should we 
have more land to produce crops to compete with the farmers? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am going to answer that 
question and I hope the gentleman will bear with me until I 
reach it in just a moment or two. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. 

: Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I want to discuss that ques- 
tion. 

We have passing throngh this area at the present time four 
transcontinental railroads and another railroad that connects 
up with all of these transcontinental lines, which makes the 
equivalent of five transcontinental railroads passing through the 
project at this time. No other project in the United States 
like it. There are many State and county highly improved high- 
ways that pass through the project. There are many towns, 
there are county seats and towns from 500 to 1,000 or 1,500 
people dotted all about through here [indicating] where they 
are still doing some dry farming or where they have secured 
a little water for irrigation, or where they built up towns 
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when farming was more prosperous several years ago. There 
are schools, there are churches, there is everything there to 
make a community. I want you to get that picture. This is 
not a wilderness far removed from civilization that will be 
difficult to develop. We have all of the factors save one thing, 
and that is water. 

As to the plan of financing. it was said here a day or two ago 
it was going to require $300,000,000. This chart will indicate 
what those who have devoted years to a study of this question 
think will be required. 

From 1928 to 1933, a period of five years’ time, we want 
$250,000 to continue the surveys, the investigations, and the 
solution of the allocation of the waters, an interstate problem, 
you understand, which has to be acted upon by Idaho, Montana, 
Washington, and Oregon through the different State legisla- 
tures. Then their acts must be confirmed by an act of Con- 
gress, all of which is going to take considerable time. There 
are many other investigations and detail suryeys to be made on 
the project and that would be the amount estimated for the first 
five years. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. With pleasure. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman confirm my under- 
standing that the bill before the House proposes a definite com- 
mitment of the Government to the project; in other words, the 
Government approves the project and commits itself fully? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It approves the project. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has the Department of the Interior as yet 
recommended to Congress the adoption of the project? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. No; the Department of the 
Interior has not, because they say they must have further 
investigation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman knows the distressing his- 
tory in certain sections of the West where Congress has given 
reason to believe that certain improvements would be made 
and then appropriations did not follow, because something 
intervened and the people who went on there were on the 
edge of starvation for years. In order that we may avoid the 
possibility of that recurring—the possibility that when Con- 
gress approves of the project that the bill proposes and then 
proceeds to investigate and the investigation brings out facts 
not anticipated and Congress concludes not to go ahead, and 
distress follows to those who will be called on to the area by 
the action of Congress—why isn’t it much wiser for us to pro- 
ceed first with investigation, entirely without the commitment 
of the Government, than to first commit the Government and 
then proceed with the investigation? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will be glad to go into 
that in detail. To begin with, this has been investigated for 
a period of about 10 years. There have been numerous sur- 
veys—engineering surveys, soil surveys, surveys made by the 
State of Washington, surveys made by the Federal Govern- 
ment, a review of the State survey, a review of the Federal 
survey, as my colleague, the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Ht], stated two days ago. You will find all that in the 
record. These surveys have been made by very high-class 
engineers. 

At one time General Goethals was called on and spent 30 days 
over the project and then 6 months in checking up on the 
surveys and he passed favorably on the project. So it has been 
passed on by what we think are the most competent of engi- 
neers—certainly as competent as are to be found in the United 
States—a number of times without exception. All are agreed 
the project is feasible. There have been demonstrations as to 
the productiveness of the soil and in the areas where they can 
get water it is wonderfully productive and profitable. Feasi- 
bility is settled so far as we are concerned. 

But every time we need a little more money—and, by the way, 
the State of Washington has put up more money than the Fed- 
eral Government—all together there has been about a half mil- 
lion dollars spent in investigation. But every time we need a 
little more money a group of men must come 3,000 miles, appear 
before a committee and justify the project. That has been done 
before the Reclamation Committee time and again. We feel 
that the adoption of this project would obviate that. 

Suppose the bill before the House was adopted. Then the 
amount that would be asked for now would be to continue in- 
vestigations and surveys and the allocation of water. all of 
which would require time, probably about five years. Of course, 
we can not expect anything in the future except it be recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Interior, passed upon by the 
Budget, passed upon by Mr. CramTon’s appropriations subcom- 
mittee, the whole Appropriations Committee, the House and the 
Senate and, finally, secure the President's signature. So you 
see the future is amply safeguarded. 
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But we would like to get rid of having to come down here to 
justify the project over and over again as we have been doing 
for the last 10 years. There is a group of deyoted men out in 
the Northwest that has been meeting and discussing this project 
every week for eight years, individuals and communities have 
given unselfishly and without stint of their time and money. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will be glad to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. First just let me emphasize again that just 
the minute Congress passes a bill adopting this project there 
will be a renewal of interest in that country ; settlers will go 
upon it and try to get in early when the land is not expensive; 
they will go in and wait for the Government to bring water to 
them. That the gentleman knows will be the effect of an ap- 
proval and adoption of the project by Congress. On the other 
hand the gentleman suggests that $250,000 worth of investiga- 
tion by the Federal Government in addition to some outside 
contribution will be needed in the next five years. The gentle- 
man knows that that means substantial investigation. Asking 
for $250,000 for further investigation demonstrates the framers 
of the project realize that General Goethals and the engineers 
have not entirely completed the necessary investigations. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him there? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. These investigators have 
worked out the detailed construction plan very largely and en- 
gineers have been checking and rechecking but working plans 
are not yet completed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash 
ington has expired. 

Mr, MURPHY. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes more. 
Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman knows that in the course of 
this investigation some unsuspected condition may be found 
that may make the project, or a material section of it, not ad- 
visable. If Congress is to take any action at this time would 
not it entirely meet the gentleman’s statement of needs without 
the danger of misleading the public, for Congress to authorize 
the appropriation to the extent of $250,000 to further study and 
investigate? 

I am frank to say that I do not profess to be in favor of 
even that action, but this is to bring out the gentleman’s views. 
Would not such action by Congress, authorizing such an appro- 
priation for the next five years, meet all of the needs the 
gentleman has spoken of without formally committing Con- 
gress to the whole project? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Probably it would take care 
of the actual financial needs as far as that is concerned, but 
I have pointed out that committees have to be brought down 
here over and over again for a distance of 3,000 miles at very 
great expense in order to present this matter to congressional 
committees from time to time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In response to that I may say that what- 
ever kind of bill is passed, someone has to come before our 
subcommittee from year to year to present the case, even if 
there has been an authorization, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That would be done by the 
Department of the Interior and the representatives. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes, 

Mr. HADLEY. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAM- 
TON] is proceeding upon the theory, although not so stated, 
apparently, that this is more or less of a wildcat scheme, that 
has not been demonstrated, because you are estimating an ex- 
penditure of $250,000 for the next five years for further surveys 
und inyestigations. Is it not a fact that the feasibility of this 
project has been conclusively demonstrated, affirmatively re- 
ported as such by the engineers? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. HADLEY. And that these are matters of record in 
the department, and that the question of feasibility is closed 
and that the investigations and surveys sought relate solely 
to matters of detail with reference to construction and the 
evolution of the project, the feasibility of which has already 
been conclusively determined? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
stated the situation. 

ar WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Notwithstanding the answer to the 
question of the gentleman from Michigan, by the gentleman 
from Washington who has just taken his seat, does the 
gentleman think on the whole that it is wise for us as a 
Congress to commit ourselves definitely to a project which 


My colleague has correctly 
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will commit the Treasury of the United States to an expendi- 
ture of $180,000,000 without Congress being definitely advised 
as to not only the engineering features but the economic 
features, by the responsible department of the Government, 
namely, the Interior Department? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. There are voluminous re- 
ports by Government engineers covering all of this in detail. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton] corrects me as to the ultimate expenditure of 
$180,000,000. He says that we will be committing ourselves 
to an expenditure of what may amount to $300,000,000. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I must proceed in order 
to get that part of it straight. After the period of investiga- 
tion and the working out of the problem between the States 
as to the water supply, it is estimated by some of the best en- 
gineers that it will require 10 years for actual construction, 
and so I put the period of construction from 1933 to 1943, and 
allow for an expenditure of $12,000,000 annually, or a total sum 
of $120,000,000. 

The financial plan that has been worked out would call for 
that expenditure on the main canal, storage, and things of that 
sort, and then $30,000,000 as a revolving fund. From 1943 to 
1948, a period of five years will be required for the settlement 
of the first unit. It is proposed to develop the project in units. 
That would embrace something over 470,000 acres. When that 
unit is developed and is a going concern the unit would be 
bonded in order to develop the second unit, which requires 
from 1948 to 1953, and then the third from 1953 to 1958, and 
finally the fourth unit from 1958 to 1963. At the end of that 
time the Federal Government would have $150,000,000 in the 
project. That covers a period of 35 years. While this sum would 
not come from the reclamation found it would be repaid upon 
the same terms as the reclamation fund is repaid. Some men- 
tion was made of $180,000,000 by the gentleman from New York | 
[Mr. WAINwRIGHT], and I suppose he uses those figures because 
he sees them here on this chart. Based on the production of the 
Yakima project and also the Wennatchee project, but discount- 
ing the value of production, it is estimated that the total pro- 
duction would be $180,000,000 a year from the entire project 
when it is developed. What would become of that $180,000,000? 
None of us shut our eyes to the effect this is going to have 
on our own State. Settlers would require 25,000 automobiles, 
25,000 plows, 25,000 harrows, fencing, home furnishings, and 
everything else that comes from the East. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman goes 
into that, am I not right in understanding that however it is 
to be financed, the construction cost will be approximately 
$300,000,000? f 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; the gentleman is cor- 
rect about that. 

Mr. CRAMTON, But you do not in your plan contemplate 
that it all comes from the Federal Treasury? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. We do not contemplate hay- 
ing more than $150,000,000 of it invested at one time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Under the plan, with that first unit set- 
tled, after it is completed, it is proposed to take up the con- 
struction of the next unit through a bond issue put upon the 
first unit? The gentleman is aware that those settlers, the 
most of them, will have bought the land on credit as much as 
they can. They will have acquired as much credit as they 
can for improvements and implements, and so forth. In fact, 
the Irrigation Committee has reported out a bill—I may not 
state it correctly—which I think contemplates a loan of about 
$3,000 to each settler on reclamation projects of a similar 
character. So that these settlers will have all this indebted- 
ness and will also owe the Government $150 an acre for the 
water rights. What about the feasibility of bonding that situa- 
tion for any appreciable amount, with the proceeds of which 
to go ahead with further construction? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. This has been worked out 
by some very capable financiers, and it is not thought that there 
will be required at any time bonding on any of the land in an 
amount beyond what it will safely carry. I am pleased to 
answer all questions, but I am afraid the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Murry] might not want to yield me more time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman ‘assures me that he will 
yield you more time. Is there any assurance or any negotia- 
tions to secure assurance that the cities of Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma, or counties, or railroads, or other concerns are to be 
expected to assist in that financing? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am glad the gentleman 
asked that question. For the first time I believe in the his- 
tory of reclamation that thing will be done. A law was enacted 
by our State legislature which permits the levying of an ad 
valorem tax upon town property and business that are within 
the project and those that are adjacent that will be benefited 
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by the project, For instance, we do not think it is fair for a 
piece of property to enjoy the benefits and carry none of the 
burden. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman from 
Ohio yield me 10 minutes more? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will ask the gentleman from Ohio to 
yield 10 minutes more. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. In the case of a town that 
is struggling for existence at this time, but which would be 
made very prosperous by the development of this project, 
we believe that the town and business there should bear some 
part of the burden that will bring the prosperity that will come 
to that town. We believe that Spokane, a large city which will 
be tributary, should bear part of the burden, and Spokane 
thinks so, and they were largely instrumental in getting that 
legislation enacted. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman knows that that follows the 
suggestion of the Committee on Appropriations that in this 
work of financing the communities and States should assist 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Has any other State acted 
on that suggestion. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not the first time it has been acted 
upon by projects, but perhaps it is the first time in the in- 
itiation of a new project. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is the intention to hold 
the land holdings down to what the Secretary shall declare 
should be the proper farm unit, of 40 to 80 acres. At this time 
the land is worth $1 to $5 an acre, but with water it is as pro- 
ductive as any acre of land within your knowledge. I say that 
without fear of contradiction on the basis of irrigated areas 
that are distributed all through this project. 

Mr. MENGES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Just for a question, 

Mr. MENGES. Does the gentleman know what profits are 
made by those people who planted the land referred to with 
fruit, outside of this project? 

Mr, SUMMERS of Washington. Fruit, as all other crops, 
varies greatly. I remember the figures as to a small irrigation 
project a few years ago, where all the land under cultivation 
averaged $300 per acre. The fruit crop on a selected tract 
sometimes will yield a thousand dollars an acre, but the next 
year they may have a limited crop. The expenses may be so 
high that there will be no profit. 

Mr. MENGES. Does the gentleman know whether any profit 
was made by those fellows who made fruit crops in that sec- 
tion their chief products? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. In this section Wenatchee 
[indicating] their efforts are devoted almost exclusively to 
fruit, Twenty-five years ago they shipped one carload of fruit, 
last year they shipped about 20,000 carloads. In the Yakima 
region they are devoting a great deal of attention to dairy- 
ing and alfalfa, and their activities are more diversified, 
though it is a wonderful fruit country and fruits predominate. 

Mr. MENGES. Would this project be worth anything so far 
as dairying is concerned? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It would be one of the finest 
dairy countries in the United States, because the winters are 
short and mild, the transportation facilities are good, and the 
climate is agreeable to the cattle. 

Mr. MENGES. The land would yield itself to diversified 
farming? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; to diversified farming; 
to dairying, sugar-beet culture, or small fruits, or poultry, or 
anything of that kind. We want to develop it without specula- 
tion for home owners. 

Mr. MENGES. I suppose it would be more profitable to 
devote it all to sugar beets. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, it is well known to all who 
haye a knowledge of agriculture that if you have fertile soil 
and water you can raise almost anything. Can the gentleman 
tell us what plans have been studied and what projects are 
under consideration, not only to use the water for irrigation, 
but to use the weight of the water to produce power? That 
is the most important thing before this country to-day. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will say in answer that 
while these are problems to be determined finally by the Fed- 
eral engineers, most of the engineers, I believe, favor the 
gravity plan. There are other engineers who advocate the 
construction of a dam 200 feet high in the Columbia River 
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at the head of the Grand Coulee, which is the old bed of the 
Columbia River thousands or perhaps millions of years ago. It 
would also be necessary to pump 400 feet. If a dam were 
constructed you would have that enormous river with a 200-foot 
waterfall, so that the gentleman can imagine what would be 
possible in the development of power. Those are plans to be 
determined by the Government engineers. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. On that point I may say that 
the hydraulic engineers on that question of development of 
power testified before the committee that there will be sufti- 
cient secondary power to provide energy for pumping and one 
and a quarter million primary horsepower for commercial dis- 
tribution, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That would take care of the needs of 
this new locality which would be developed. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. It will take care of all the needs 
of the area which the gentleman from Washington has pointed 
out. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. It is well to take into consideration also 
the average elevation of Pend Oreille Lake and the average 
elevation above sea level of the area to be put under cultiva- 
tion, and it is what—about 750 or 1,000 feet? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. From Pend Oreille down 
to the center of the project? 


Mr. ARENTZ. Yes. 
Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. About 1,000 feet. 


Mr. ARENTZ. So you have a 1,000-foot drop in that dis- 
tance from Lake Pend Oreille to the center of the project. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. There would be some power 
developed by this plan but not as much as by the other is 
what I meant to say. Now, I want to answer the gentleman 
from Baltimore, in regard to the farm surplus. I have said 
many times. and I say it out in the State of Washington and 
to you, that if this could be developed by the waving of a wand 
at this time I should not be in favor of waving the wand 
because it is not needed at this time. It can not be developed 
in a short period of time, but there is coming a time when 
it will be needed and when it ought to be developed, and that 
is the time we are looking forward to. We are planning for 
the future. We must proceed now in order to have the develop- 
ment when we need it. That is why I said in the beginning 
there are in the United States opportunists and there are 
statesmen and that I wanted to talk a little while to the states- 
men who are willing to look 30, 40, and 50 years in the future. 

We are not asking for any big appropriation of money at this 
time. We are not asking that this be put where Congress, the 
department, and the President will not always have a check on 
it, but we do think, after 10 years of arduous labor out there, 
beyond anything that you can conceive of, gentlemen, by all of 
those communities, which have been contributing in time and 
money, and the $500,000 that has been spent, that we are 
justified in asking for this further step that I have described. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. At all times during the period of development 
of this the rapidity of development will absolutely rest with 
Congress and with the executive departments. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. My colleague is correct in 
regard to that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Is it not also true that that will be com- 
paratively new country and that we must look ahead not merely 
to an appropriation bill for the next fiscal year but 75 and 100 
years from now, so that we will at least turn over to the next 
generation a country in keeping with the times? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman has well 
stated what I had in mind, but the opportunist, as I say, is 
looking a year or two ahead, but we must look further. 

Now, there are a few things I want to cover and then if I 
have the time I will answer other questions. While our people 
would like to have it developed in a shorter period of time, I 
do not think it can be developed and all of the land put under 
cultivation short of the years I have indicated, which would be 
35 years. But let us take it on the basis of 30 years and take 
into consideration the increasing population of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has again expired, i 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
additional minutes, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Barring unusual catas- 
trophes this country will have. 60,000,000 more population be- 
fore this project is in full production. What does that mean? 
It takes on the average over the United States between 3 and 
4 acres of land for every inhabitant of the country. Taking into 
consideration the fact that this is irrigated land, instead of 
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8% acres for each inhabitant, let us say 1.8 acres, to make it 
come out even would support one person throughout the year. 
So this project when fully developed would take care of 1,000,000 
people, or one-sixtieth of the increase in population, during the 
construction and development of the project. So it would not 
interfere with the supply and demand at the present time. It 
wouid not interfere with the eating away of the surplus by the 
next 10,000,000, nor 15,000,000, nor 25,000,000, nor 80,000,000, nor 
40,000,000, but the only thing we would be able to do would be 
to tuke care of one-sixtieth of the increase. 

But there is another phase of this. The testimony before the 
committee, from a gentleman who had traveled in the Orient 
last year, revealed many interesting things. He called attention 
to the fact that Japan is being very rapidly industrialized and 
that they can not by any means feed themselves at this time 
and that they are calling on us for increased food supplies all 
the time. The commerce reports show that. China is doing the 
same thing. He called attention to the fact that one firm he 
interviewed there was taking 4,800 boxes of our apples every 
two weeks and that another firm was taking 10 tons of Ameri- 
can ice cream every two weeks to serve in China. He made the 
statement that all the leading restaurants in the Philippines, 
China, and Japan were featuring and serving American fruits 
and vegetables, because of the contamination in their soil, and 
that they were getting higher prices for them and that they 
were being more extensively served. 

I do not recall the total population of China at this time, but 
he spoke of the improvement of social conditions, the better 
development, Regardless of all the wars they have been hay- 
ing he made this statement, that China looks to the western 
part of the United States for its additional food supplies, and 
that if their purchasing power increased $5 per inhabitant per 
year that would call for $2,500,000,000 worth of products. 

So how insignificant $180,000,000 of products would be 
dumped over there. We have the territory beyond the sea 
in China, in Japan, in the islands, to say nothing of what we 
ship by the western coast and through the canal around te 
England and the European countries, in addition to what I 
have already told you about the increase in population of the 
United States. 

So I can not see how this development could possibly com- 
plicate the farm problem or enter in any way into that contro- 
versial question. It is too far in the future, but we must look 
to the future if we are going to have development. I am 
farming 2,000 acres myself, and certainly have the farm view- 
point, but I see no menace here. 

I want to call your attention to this map of the State of 
Washington. Do you realize what all these colored areas 
mean? These [indicating] are national forests. These lands 
belong to you. They do not belong to me and they do not be- 
long to my people. They do not pay any taxes. Here is an 
Indian reservation that belongs to the American Indians and is 
untaxed land. 

Here is a national forest, here is a national monument, here 
is an Indian reservation, another Indian reservation, another 
national forest, another national forest. So you see that a 
great part of the area of the State of Washington is comprised 
of national parks, national forests, Indian reservations, and 
national monuments, to say nothing of the public lands that 
are dotted about all over the State. Speaking roughly, I 
should say that fully one-half of the State of Washington 
belongs to you and not to me or to my people. 

When you develop this area you are going to increase the 
yalue of all the land in the State of Washington—your lands 
as well as ours. You are going to, presumably, lend to the 
people out there money to develop this project. They agree to 
pay back and will repay. We think in view of the fact that 
half of the State belongs to you, it is not asking anything out 
of the way to ask you to lend the money to develop a part of 
that country and to be repaid by the people who go on the 
land, which will in turn create a greater demand for your 
timber and ours and will increase the value of all of the land. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman has some figures there that 
I was hopeful he would reach. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; I am very glad the 
gentleman reminded me. These figures down below pertain to 
the reclamation fund. They were given me by the Reclamation 
Bureau this morning over the telephone. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Is the gentleman going to go into the number 
of projects that that $225,000,000 represents and show that it is 
money scattered on all the projects throughout the West? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. A few moments ago a gen- 
tleman from the East, a good friend of mine, said, Our people 
look upon reclamation as a big graft.” I said, “I wish you 

something 


would stay a little while. I would like to tell you 
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about it; I fear you have a misunderstanding.” I stated fur- 
ther that the money is repayable, but he said, “Is it repaid?” 

Now, here I am going to give you figures showing the charge- 
off and all the rest of it, and if you will permit me to give this 
in detail, I will then answer any questions. 

There has been expended $225,000,000 for construction and 
operation and maintenance of the projects; that is the total for 
26 years on 26 projects. So that represents all of the money 
that has been expended, and this figure of $75,000,000 represents 
the amount repaid by the settlers on the 25 or 26 projects 
scattered throughout 15 or 16 Western States. Do you say now 
that they do not repay? The bureau told me this morning they 
had repaid $75,000,000. I then asked how much of the $225,- 
000,000 was not yet due and they replied $118,000,000 is not yet 
due. You do not expect a man who owes you a note to pay it 
prone it is due nor condemn him if he does not pay it before 
t ue. 

The next question was in regard to the charge off of $12,500,- 
000 and the amount suspended $14,500,000. This latter may 
finally become a charge off—it may or it may not. 

Then I said, “How much are our people on all of these 25 
or 26 projects delinquent for everything, including construction 
and operation and maintenance,” and the accountant said, 
“ $4,500,000.” There is the whole picture. Reclamationists are 
2 per cent delinquent. 

In regard to the charge off, there have been mistakes made 
sometimes. As I said in the beginning, there are 3,000,000 acres 
within the outlines of this project, but our engineers have been 
very cautious and have cut down and cut out and cut out wher- 
ever they thought it was not the best of land until they have 
taken out nearly 1,200,000 acres. 

In the earliest projects, 25 years ago, they did not always do 
this. They went ahead and provided water and assessed those 
lands and then there came a time when nobody could make 
them pay. Because the Government men made the mistake and 
not the settler, it was thought by the Government itself the 
proper thing to mark that off. I will say that I was on about 
2,000 acres in a splendid project, but there happened to be some 
outcroppings of rock, rock as big as this table, and you could 
almost walk from one to another over acres of the land, and 
still the people on that project to-day are paying something over 
$50 an acre as repayment charges. It was not their mistake. 
They are entitled to the charge-off on that land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In connection with the statement the gentle- 
man just made, of course that expenditure of $225,000,000 was 
from the reclamation fund, while the appropriation under the 
pending bill is to be from the Treasury; but our chances of 
getting the money repaid may be judged from our past ex- 
perience. The gentleman shows that $31,500,000 out of $225,- 
000,000 is either delinquent, suspended, or charged off and that 
$118,000,000 is not yet due. 

ber SUMMERS of Washington. And $75,000,000 already 
repaid. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; how much of that $118,000,000 not 
now due is extended; that is to say, has become due and 
through relief acts of Congress the time of payment has been 
extended? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I do not think any of it. I 
think this other figure represents that amount. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; the gentleman knows that of that 
$118,000,000 a material portion is money that would to-day be 
due if the original time of payment had not been extended. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. You mean under the original 
law of 15 or 20 years ago? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, under different ones. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I mean under the laws that 
exist to-day this is what the bureau tells me is due. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; $4,500,000 is what is really delinquent. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But there is a large amount that became due 
and relief acts extended the time of payment. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. But only to give more time. 
They are not relieved from payment. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Even if there is a portion of that $118,- 
000,000 delinquent, this Government has seen fit to relieve tax- 
payers in other sections of the country of one hundred times 
that amount. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I thank the gentleman for 
that contribution. A gentleman from Massachusetts suggested 
to me that we have been pretty generous to the West. I said, do 


you have in mind that the Government loaned to Massachusetts 
92 years ago a sum which, if figured at 5 per cent, would now 
amount to $75,000,000? They distributed it from the Federal 
Treasury 92 years ago, and it has never been repaid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has again expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is not it true that the mistakes that were 
made by the Government in handling projects 25 years ago, that 
were put into operation while we were learning how to con- 
duct them, are being applied in the way of safeguards so those 
mistakes will not be repeated? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; that is true. I have 
read that to develop the State of Illinois a land grant 
was made to the Ilinois Central Railroad in the early days. 
What did Congress do? They gave every alternative section 
in a strip of land 32 miles wide, 16 miles on each side of 
the railroad for 300 miles. Can you estimate the value of 
that contribution—try it? 

Mr. MILLER. And it did develop the State of Illinois? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It did develop the State of 
Illinois. I can not say in regard to other States, except that 
we know through Kansas and Nebraska and other North- 
western States the same thing was done by the Government 
to help develop those States. So far as I know there has been 
nothing commensurate in value done for the development of 
the State of Washington. There has been something in a 
small way, but we are striving to pay our own bills. We 
are asking you simply to give us the opportunity to develop. 

Now, going back to the loans that were made to the States. 
If they were calculated at 5 per cent interest up to the pres- 
ent time, roughly speaking, they would amount to $1,750,- 
000,000. Not one dollar has been repaid by any one of the 
26 States that benefited by those loans in 1836. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. What were those loans made for? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It was money that came 
from public-land sales. It accumulated in the Treasury and 
they said we will divide it among all the States in the Union at 
that time. The State of New York received something over 
$4,000,000, which, figured up at 5 per cent to the present time, 
would amount to $256,000,000. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The State of New York pays almost 
one-fifth of all the improvements, and we are generously 
minded 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; but New York City 
to-day would be a little village down on the lower end of Man- 
hattan Island if it had not been for the back country. [Ap- 

lause.] 
g Mr. CRAMTON. Can the gentleman give us the information 
as to how much has heretofore been expended in the State of 
Washington for reclamation from the reclamation fund—money 
loaned without interest? How much has been spent? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. There has been expended 
on the Yakima project, which is included in this, a total of about 
$14,000,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That does not include the Kittitas and other 
works—would not it amount to 830,000,000? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Not so much as that; about 
$20,000,000. I thought the gentleman was going to ask how 
much was loaned to the State of Michigan. I have figured that 
up and it runs a little over $18,000,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman is figuring interest, whereas 
the custom in the West has been not to pay interest. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I know the gentleman will yield long 
enough for me to say that New York makes less objection to 
expenditures of this kind than probably any other State in the 
Union. * 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I appreciate the fact that 
New York is a great and generous city. Our merchants go to 
New York twice a year to buy practically everything they sell 
in their department stores. [Applause.] 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HowaArp]. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the Congress, I understand that within the next few days 
the House will be considering the matter of flood control. A 
very important phase of flood control to this country, a phase 
that is just as interesting and necessary to the entire country 
as any other phase of flood control, is that in controlling the 
floods on the Mississippi we should also control the floods on its 
tributaries. It is for the purpose of talking to you concerning 
the tributaries that I have asked for a few minutes this after- 
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noon. First. I want to devote a few words to the discussion 
which has been going on throughout the country and in the 
newspapers relative to the pork” that is in flood control. As! 
to that, if there is any “pork” in the flood control bill now | 
pending before this House, it is not in that part referring to the! 
tributaries. If you will read the bill that is now pending you 
will find that section 10 is the only one that refers to the tribu- 
taries, and it simply provides for an appropriation of $5,000,000, 
to be expended through the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Engineers, with which to make a survey and report to Congress 
and to the Government and to the people of the country what 
can be done to step the floods on the tributaries. There is not 
in any way another thing in that measure which binds or obli- 
gates the Government of the United States to expend another 
dime of any kind on the tributaries. After the report is made, 
if the officials of the Government find that it is in the interest 
of the Nation that the floods on these tributaries be controlled, 
then and not until then is there an intimation of expending a 
further sum on the tributaries than the $5,000,000 referred to 
in section 10. That being the case, I am wondering where the 
intimation or the suggestion could arise that the tributary part 
of the flood control bill bore even any earmarks of pork. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Is it not a fact that this Congress has 
already authorized an appropriation of $7,000,000 for that pur- 
pose and that there was carried in the Army appropriation bill! 
an appropriation of a million and a half dollars for this very 
purpose? This is simply a repetition of what has already been 
done by the Congress. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. That is true. It is simply a 
repetition, and increasing the amount of the appropriation so 
that it may become available, and that the work may be done 
at the earliest possible moment, as is necessary. Not only that. 
You ask me why we of the States living on these tributaries 
do not do this work and make these surveys. The answer is 
that these rivers are interstate, these rivers are controlled by 
the Government. A very considerable part of many of them 
is navigable. 

Mr. GARBER. And is not the answer, the common-sense 
solution of the control of the floods on the Mississippi, to begin 
at the source of the water flow instead of beginning at the mouth 
of the river? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I agree with the gentleman 
entirely and say to him, as I said once before on the floor of 
this House, that to start flood control on the lower Mississippi 
without taking into consideration the tributaries is like starting 
to bore an oil well from the bottom up. But, Mr. Chairman, 
continuing my line of thought as to why we do not do this and 
why the Government should make this survey, let me call 
attention again to the fact that these rivers are interstate. 
Part of these rivers are navigable. My State of Oklahoma, 
located in the center, practically, of the Arkansas River, has 
for six years been spending its own money and seeking projects 
to control those floods, but it is an interstate matter. If you 
control the floods in Oklahoma according to our plan, we would 
probably control them in a manner that would do an injury to 
the other States that are interested the same as we are. Con- 
Sequently, it is a national situation. The Government is the 
only agency that can legally do so and bind all the States. It 
is the only agency that can take the initiative by making this 
survey and tell us of the flood-suffering tributary States what 
can be done to give us the relief that we are entitled to. But 
there is not in this bill, and I have never heard any person 
interested in flood control on the tributaries, even suggest that 
after this survey is made and after it is found feasible, as we 
believe it will be found, that we of the tributary States expect 
the Government, or expect to ask the Government to bear the 
full share of the burden. But that is a matter that will be 
solved after the report is made. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I did not understand the gentleman 
to say that the tributaries would not make any contribution, 
did I? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I said I had never heard any 
intimation from anybody interested in the tributary States that 
we would ask the Government to bear the full burden. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. Before the gentleman gets away from that sec- 
tion of the bill that provides for surveys, I call his attention to 
this. The survey that is provided in this bill is the same work 
that is provided for in the rivers and harbors bill of last year, 
with two or three rivers added. 

I have information from the Chief of Engineers that it will 
take, probably, in some instances, as high as 5 and perhaps 
10 years to complete these surveys. On the Arkansas River 
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alone last year in Kansas, in Oklahoma, and in Arkansas we 
suffered from those floods a loss of $58,000,000. On the 
Arkansas River during the past week, on the White River, 
and on the Ouachita River, and on the St. Francis River they 
have suffered damages to the extent of untold thousands upon 
thousands. If you wait for the completion of these surveys for 
the control of those large tributaries you might just as well cast 
the fortunes of those people to the wolves. Everything they 
have by that time will be destroyed. The fact is, the provision 
for these surveys in the pending bill that passed the Senate and 
the one that has passed out of the committee are mere guesses. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. It may be true that they are 
mere guesses. But this fact remains, that under the present 
conditions out of the river and harbor appropriation we have 
$60,000 allotted to surveying the St, Francis River and the 
Arkansas River, which is 1,465 miles long, and what we are 
endeavoring to do, or rather what we are haying to accept, is 
to try to raise this appropriation so that sufficient funds can be 
provided at least to make this survey and make it at once. 

Mr. RAGON. What you want is a flood-control-project sur- 
yey, not associated with this river and harbor bill, which pro- 
vides for power and irrigation and various other things. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Yes; I thank the gentleman 
for bringing that point out. I thought of it a moment ago. 
The river and harbor act, it is true, makes appropriations for 
navigation and power. What this amendment means, in addi- 
tion to that, is that we will have a survey that will bring to 
Congress flood-control projects in the immediate emergency 
and necessity. 

Reverting to the necessity of flood control on the tributaries, 
let me call your attention to the fact that in 1927 the losses 
were just as great proportionately on those tributaries as on the 
lower Mississippi, because these tributaries furnish the flood 
waters that make the floods in the lower Mississippi. 

What were some of those losses, Mr. Chairman? As to these 
losses on tributaries I am speaking only of the Arkansas, but 
what I say of the Arkansas is unquestionably true of the rest 
of the tributaries. Let us see something of the losses on one 
of the many tributaries. The flood losses in 1927 on the Ar- 
kansas, which starts down in Arkansas, in Arkansas City [in- 
dicating on the map], where it empties into the Mississippi, 
and runs up through the State of Arkansas 370 miles, and 340 
miles in Oklahoma, and 400 miles in Kansas, and 350 miles in 
Colorado—in the State of Kansas for 1927 the flood losses were 
$12,000,000; in the State of Oklahoma the losses were $20,- 
000,000; in the State of Arkansas, only figuring down to Pine 
Bluff, which is 100 miles aboye the mouth of this river, the 
loss was $26,000,000, making a total loss on this one tributary 
last year in the three States, to say nothing of the losses in 
Colorado, of $58,000,000. Not only that, but on this Arkansas 
River, starting in Colorado, are the cities of Pueblo, La Junta, 
and Canon City. Then in the State of Kansas are Garden City, 
Dodge, Wichita, Hutchinson, and Arkansas City; in the State 
of Oklahoma, Tulsa, Sand Springs, and Muskogee. In the 
State of Arkansas, down to Pine Bluff, are Fort Smith, Darda- 
nell, Little Rock, and Pine Bluff. These cities run in popula- 
tion from a few thousand to 150,000 people; and the losses 
to the cities in many other ways besides actual physical dam- 
ages are in no way included in the figures I have given you. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, flood control on 
the tributaries is just as much a national problem as it is on 
the lower Mississippi. [Applause.] And there can be no justi- 
fication of a measure that will take the taxes of the people of 
the United States for flood control on the lower Mississippi 
and leave a large part of the flood sufferers on these tributaries 
to drown. The people of the 31 States through which these 
tributaries run and in which they do their damage should pro- 
test an act of this kind, and any Member of Congress living 
in a State through which these tributaries flow who would 
vote to bring about a condition of that kind is doing an injury 
to the people of his own district and to his own State. 

Now, on this problem of flood control on the tributaries I 
want to talk to my good friends from New England and from 
the East. You may think, if you have not analyzed the ques- 
tion, that you are not much interested in our flood problem. 
But you are, and you are deeply interested. I will tell you 
what I mean. 

Statistics disclose that in that part of the United States west 
of the Mississippi and in that part south of the Ohio, which is 
the country through which these tributaries flow, we have an 
annual production of raw materials of $17,000,000,000 and we 
have a manufacturers’ pay roll of only $2,000,000,000. In the 
other part of the country, in which live my eastern and northern 
and New England friends to whom I am appealing now, you 
have a raw production of $7,000,000,000 and a manufacturers’ 
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pay roll of $17,000,000,000. A large percentage of the products; 
of this tributary country is the produce of the farm. So what: 
is the situation? You of the East and of the North manufac- 
ture what we out in the Mississippi Valley use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
additional minutes. 

Mr. GARBER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER. The section of the country to which the 
gentleman has referred produces 70 per cent of the manufac- 
tured products of the United States. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. The gentleman means the 
North and East? 

Mr. GARBER. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma, That is true. Your factories, 
make our clothing, our hardware, our farm machinery, our. 
boots and shoes, and the hundreds of other articles that we of 
the tributary country must purchase. 

Let us look at this in another way. In the State of Okla- 
homa last year 762,000 acres of land were under flood on tribu- 
taries. That means, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, that at least 10,000 farms in that State suffered by, 
reason of these floods. Now, what did that mean to the people’ 
to whom I am appealing right now? It meant this, that the, 
purchasing power of at least 50,000 people in the State of; 
Oklahoma alone was destroyed for about 18 months. Now, 
you are our manufacturers. In the cities of New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and other big eastern markets are the jobbers who supply us 
with the materials of which I am speaking. So what is the 
effect as to tributary floods on the people of this part of the 
country? It is this: When the buying power of the people on 
these tributaries is destroyed—and when it is destroyed it is for 
about 18 months—you people feel the effects of it the same as we 
do. I dare say that as we talk of the unemployed in this coun- 
try to-day, that if you will check up on your mills and on your 
wholesale houses you will find that quite a bit of this unem- 
ployment is reflected in the fact that the purchasing power of 
the people on the tributary rivers of the United States was 
destroyed for over 18 months in 1927. 

Not only that, but, my friends, you folks own our railroads. 
If you do not own them physically, you own their bonds, and 
what happens when millions of tons of freight is destroyed by 
the ravaging floods on the tributaries? You do not clip the 
coupons on the railroad bonds which you own. 

Not only that, but the people in this eastern and northern 
country to whom I am appealing for the tributaries have been 
there a long time. Your pioneering days are past; you have 
been thrifty ; you have got money, and in your country you own 
the mortgages on the farms of these pioneer farmers that are 
being flooded out on these tributaries. So when the floods 
ravage those farms, when they wash away the soil, and when 
they decrease the value of those farm lands your people suffer 
as well as we. 

Not only that, but in this country through which these tribu- 
taries flow and do their damage is the bread basket of the 
United States, and whenever thousands of acres of wheat, corn, 
and cotton are drowned out the people of your country suffer 
as we do by reason of the diminution: of these foodstuffs. Not 
only in that line, but when through these floods the foodstuff is 
destroyed and there is kept off of the market millions of pounds 
of pork and beef it is your people who feel it as well as we in the 
tributary country. 

When you of the Northeast and the Hast come to us of this 
stricken valley and ask for measures to protect your coast in 
the way of coast guards, fortifications, battleships, lighthouses, 
and anything else that you feel necessary, we have never and 
will never hesitate to, without questioning you, acquiesce in 
giving to you everything necessary. * 

Not only that, but out in that vast country, running from 
northern Arkansas up to the Canadian border, is a great empire 
within itself, if only there was water to enrich it and make it 
come forth with crops as it would. And along that line I want 
to repeat what the gentleman from New York said a few min- 
utes ago, and that is that in considering these matters we should 
also look to the future. If these tributaries are properly con- 
trolled, water will be stored at their headwaters through reser- 
voirs, and as a result of it there will be created thousands of 
homes for people who would be much better off to-day if they 
had an outlet out of the crowded cities and the crowded com- 
munities of other parts of this country, and that would have 
no effect upon the present condition of the farm situation for 
the reason, as in the case of the basin just spoken of, that it 
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will be years before this ean be accomplished, and with the in- 
crease in population which is natural this country must look 
for an outlet for these people sooner or later. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there has been a great deal said about 
the cost of flood control. I am not going to discuss that with 
the exception of saying this, that when we entered into the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal project we did not know what 
it was going to cost; it was a national necessity; we did it and 
we have never had cause to regret that we did it. Whatever 
adequate flood control shall cost the safety, peace, and pros- 
perity of the Nation demands it. It is a national necessity, and 
like the Panama Canal we must meet the emergency and do it. 
But here again I caH your attention to the fact that so far as 
the tributaries are concerned, we are only asking for $5,000,000, 
and that the Nation is not placed under any further obligations. 
I call your attention to the fact that when $25,000,000 was asked 
to purchase the Mall property and beautify Washington we of 
the tributaries voted for it, and our people will contribute their 
part of the taxes. When the people of Washington suggested 
four and one-half million dollars to build a roadway to Wash- 
ington's Tomb, we of the tributaries supported it and our people 
pay their part of the taxes. When the Government asked for 
millions upon millions of dollars with which to build buildings 
in Washington, we of the tributaries supported it and our people 
are contributing their part of the taxes; and then when we ask 
for a paltry appropriation of $5,000,000 with which to provide 
plans for preserving the peace, prosperity, and happiness of the 
people on these tributaries in the matter of flood control, it is 
somewhat disgusting to us that the newspapers and others who 
have not analyzed and considered this matter so far as the trib- 
utaries are concerned ery out “ Pork barrel!” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is true that another section of this bill 
provides for a study of their reservoir system of controlling 
floods; but it carries with it a mighty little expenditure of 
money unless the Government shall decide that this plan is 
feasible. Let us see for a minute about reservoirs, both from 
a national and tributary standpoint. 

The Army engineers tell us they would have little, if any, 
effect upon the Mississippi. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. 
tional minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. It would be presumptuous for 
me to enter into an argument with these engineers; but other 
engineers, probably just as capable, say that reservoirs will 
have a decided effect upon the floods of the Mississippi. 

I pointed out to you a while ago that the losses on the Arkansas 
in Oklahoma and Arkansas last year were $36,000,000. Where 
did the floods come from that caused this loss? Records show 
that they came down the tributaries to the Arkansas from the 
States of Kansas, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and then into the 
Mississippi. 

Estimates which have been furnished to the Committee on 
Flood Control show that the building of three reservoirs in 
the country where this flood arose—mind you, statistics show 
that 25 per cent of the flood waters at Arkansas City, Ark., 
where the Arkansas empties into the Mississippi, came out of 
that river, and we have offered evidence before the Committee 
on Flood Control that three reservoirs in the country where 
this flood arose on the Arkansas could be built at a cost of 
$21,000,000, and would have prohibited this $36,000,000 loss in 
the States of Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

Had these reservoirs been there they would have been of 
permanent and lasting benefit as well as have prohibited the 
loss referred to. 

But what of the effect on the lower Mississippi? Engineers 
tell me that they will have a great effect. For your benefit 
I submit a statement from one who has given study to flood 
control: 


The 1927 flood in the Arkansas River constituted about twelve- 
twentieths of the measured flood flow of the Mississippi below the 
confluence. In any event, it was half of it. The western edge of 
the storm area was just west of Wichita. In the storm area, on the 
upper Arkansas, there was projected by the Oklahoma commission and 
the interstate commission, reservoir capacity of about three and one- 
third million acre-feet of water, at a cost of slightly over $21,000,000. 

The peak flow at Fort Smith for a few hours was 714,000 cubic 
feet of water per second. The bank capacity of the Arkansas is given 
as 370,000 cubic feet of water per second. The difference of 344,000 
cubic feet of water per second is the overflow at peak. The reservoir 
capacity above given would have skimmed off the top 400,000 cubic 
feet of water per second for about four and one-half days, or the top 
300,000 cubic feet of water per second, bringing it down to harmless- 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 addi- 
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ness for about six days. Of course, the peak only lasted a few hours, 
so it may be reasonably figured that it would have kept the flood’ 
flow of the river down to bank limits at all times, and there would, 
have been no destruction in the Arkansas Valley, and the injury below | 
would have been greatly diminished. 


Not only this, but if you will read the report of the Army 
engineers you will discover that General Jadwin said in his’ 
report: 

Many reservoirs on the tributaries, which would be of little help 
to the Mississippi, will be of great value in the control of floods on 
the tributaries as well as for other uses. 


This being true, I ask you why not build them and give 
the tributaries the protection General Jadwin suggests these 
reservoirs will offer? And, not only that, if we find they will be 
of benefit to the tributaries, then we know they will be of ben- 
efit on the lower Mississippi. Why should we, when there is 
little, if any, expense attached, refuse to give this plan con- 
sideration? In this consideration it is not altogether improbable 
that we might find a better and a cheaper way to control the 
Mississippi. 

In conclusion let me say, Mr. Chairman, that everyone 
admits that flood control on the Mississippi is a national 
problem. If on the Mississippi, why not on the tributaries? 

How can any Member justify a vote protecting the people of 
the lower Mississippi and neglecting the same kind of sufferers _ 
on the tributaries? Is this to be a divided and sectional nation 
on this great question? 

Is there a Member of Congress living on a tributary or in i 
a State through which these tributaries flow who is going to 
cast his vote on this measure to give relief to other people und 
neglect his own people? 

If you live in a State where one of these tributaries flows, 
whether it touches your district or not, it does injury to every 
citizen of that State, for as these floods rage, as land values 
decrease, business in your State, whether the tributaries touch 
you or not, is injured, land values reduced, and taxation on 
every citizen of the State raised to just that extent. Conse- 
quently, every Man and women in the Congress from a State 
that one of these tributaries touches is just as much under 
obligation to see to it that the Government treats the tribu- 
taries fairly as though he lived directly on that river. : 

Mr. EVANS of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Where would the gentleman 
draw the line of demarcation between Government control and 
local control? The gentleman says the tributaries are entitled 
to the same consideration as the Mississippi, but there must 
be a line of demarcation somewhere, otherwise we would put 
all the control in the hands of the Government. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. The control of all these rivers, 
is under the Government. That is what this survey will bring ; 
out, if you will only give it to us. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Where is the line of demar- 
cation? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. That is what this survey will 
bring out. That is one reason we are asking that you make 
this study and help us to formulate plans. 

We are only asking for the small sum of $5,000,000, or so 
much thereof as is necessary, with which to do this work, 
which, as a matter of fact, affects every one of you. I can not 
believe that we of the 31 States of the Mississippi Valley are 
going to be sent home from this Congress and told by this 
Congress and by this administration that you have no interest 
whatever in our problems. Adverse action as to the tribu- 
taries would mean just that and that alone. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAM B. HULL. I believe the gentleman ought to 
change his statement, because the $5,000,000 we are asking is 
for surveys. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. And the gentleman stated that is 
all we ask. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma, 
in this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I do not want the gentleman to 
leave the impression that is all we are going to ask, because 
the tributaries are as important as the main line, and we have 
got to have them taken care of at some future time. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I stated at the beginning of 
my talk, I will say to the gentleman from Illinois, that all we 
are asking now is this survey, and then the part that the State 
and the Government are to play will be a matter for later 
consideration. 


I say that is all we are asking 
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Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. There is another item in the bill that pertains 
to the tributaries which I do not think the gentleman would 
want taken out, and that is an appropriation of $5,000,000 for 
emergency work on the tributaries. This item is in a separate 
section of the bill and it is one I do not think the gentleman 
would want taken out of the bill. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Of course, I have been dis- 
cussing flood control on the tributaries, [Applause.] 

[Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma asked and was given permis- 
sion to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp.] 

Mr. SANDLEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCBELOE]. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, a few days 
ago my good friend from Michigan [Mr. KercHam] undertook 
by some index numbers and some hypothesis and a great deal 
of optimism to show that the agricultural interests of this 
country are greatly improved under the tariff on agricultural 
products. 

A little later the gentleman from Texas [Mr. WurzpacH] 
made an extended speech on the floor of the House, advocating 
not only a tariff upon agricultural products of this Nation, but 
what a wonderful benefit it had been to the American farmer. 

Of course, the gentleman from Texas did not make that 
speech for the purpose of giving information to the House or 
the country or home consumption. He made it solely for the 
purpose of its being circulated in the district of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GARNER] in order to embarrass him in 
his fight at the coming election. 

I do not hold any brief for Mr. Garner; he does not need 
any. He is able to take care of himself. But I want to say, 
in passing, that there has not been a man on the floor of this 
House since I have been a Member of it that has rendered 
more able service and patriotic service to his country than 
Joun Garner, of Texas. [Applause.] 

I saw him take the lead a year or so ago, when the Mellon 
tax plan was up, the sole purpose of which was to relieve 
the immensely rich of the country, giving no relief to the little 
fellow, the poor fellow—I saw Mr. Garner wage such a brilliant 
fight that he not only whipped the Secretary of the Treasury, 
but by his superior ability and leadership in that fight he 
made it so effective that the majority of the Ways and Means 
Committee did not vote out the Mellon tax plan. [Applause.] 

I imagine that when JoHN Garner’s constituents read the 
speech made for the purpose of embarrassing him the constitu- 
ency that knows him, that believes in him, and that delights to 
honor him, will make his majority in that election a good deal 
bigger than the majority the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Worzpacu] will receive in his district when it comes. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Why did he try to beat John Garner? Because Mr. GARNER 
had the temerity to stand here and make a fight to prevent 
the repeal of the inheritance tax, thereby compelling the im- 
mensely rich in this country to bear their proportion of the 
taxes, so that the children of these rich people whom the Gov- 
ernment has protected while they were making their fortunes 
pay a small- per cent of it to this Government. And yet, 
because JouHN GARNER proposed to keep on the statute books of 
our Government a law where they shall contribute a propor- 
tion of that to defray the expenses of the Federal Government, 
when they are allowed $100,000 exemption before they pay a 
cent—because Jonx GarNer has waged successfully the fight, 
this lobby in Washington, through the instrumentality of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Wourzpacu] had him make that 
speech for the purpose of going into JOHN GARNER’S district. 

I want to show you something about the tariff on agricul- 
tural products. Of course, anybody that knows any economics 
at all knows that you can not make a tariff effective on any 
product where a surplus is raised. We produce a surplus of 
agricultural products in this country to such an extent that 
the surplus controls and makes the world price. 

You gentlemen on the Republican side of the House admit 
that it is not effective because you are trying to pass the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, or a debenture plan, in order to make the 
tariff law effective. 

I maintain that the tariff on wheat is a miller’s tariff. I 
maintain it is put in the McNary-Haugen bill for the protec- 
= of the miller and not the farmer. I will show you in a 
minute. 

Why, for the last year, notwithstanding the tariff of 42 cents 
a bushel, wheat sold higher in Winnipeg than in Minnesota 
over half the time. 

Under section 313 of the Fordney-McCumber bill there is the 
drawback provision. Under that it provides that the big 


millers, who mill what is called in bond, who import their 
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wheat from Canada, the hard wheat for the purpose of blend- 
ing, in order to get the benefit of the drawback they have to 
mix at least 30 per cent or more of American wheat with the 
Canadian wheat and grind it into flour and its by-products 
and export the fiour and its by-products. I want to give you 
some statistics, because I got these from the Tariff Commission. 
The tariff on wheat for 1922 and 1923, under the original 
Fordney-McCumber Act, was 30 cents a bushel. In 1924, under 
the flexible provisions of that tariff act, the President increased 
the tariff on wheat to 42 cents a bushel. That has been in 
effect since 1924 to 1927, inclusive. I want to show you how 
much benefit the millers get under this drawback provision. 

If they import a hundred thousand bushels of Canadian wheat 
to-day, when it comes to the port of entry, they pay the 42 cents 
a bushel tariff; but when they turn around and mix with that 
hundred thousand bushels of Canadian wheat as much as 30,000 
bushels of American wheat and grind it into flour, and its 
by-products, and export it, then as soon as that operation is 
over, under this provision of the bill, they go right back to the 
customhouse and draw down 99 cents on every dollar they paid 
in tariff in order to get Canadian wheat in here. The littler 
millers who import the Canadian wheat and use it domestically 
do not get that benefit. They pay their straight 42 cents a 
bushel. I am inserting here statistics prepared by the Tariff 
Commission showing the number of bushels of wheat from 1922 
to 1927, inclusive, imported by the small millers upon which 
duty was paid and the amount of duty paid each year. In the 
next column it is shown the amount of wheat imported each 
year by the big millers for milling in bond, and also shows the 
amount of tariff each year that the big millers drew out of the 
Treasury as a drawback, which I am sure will be not only 
interesting but somewhat a revelation to the wheat growers of 
the United States, and I hope will be impressive on some of the 
would-be farm leaders of the House who supported the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff bill with this drawback provision in it, This 
statement is as follows: 


Imports of wheat into the United States 
(Act of 1922) 


Duty-paid wheat 


1 Act of 1922, Sept. 22~Dec. 31, 1922, dutiable at 30 cents per bushel. . 
By presidential proclamation, dutiable at 42 cents per bushel, effective Apr. 6, 1924. 
Source: Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 


Let us see how it has been working during the last seven 
years. The little miller and the other fellows who imported 
Canadian wheat for domestic purposes imported in those seven 
years 20,770,127 bushels of wheat, upon which they paid 30 cents 
a bushel for two years—1922 and 1923—and 42 cents a bushel 
for 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927, and by reason of that law these 
little fellows paid tariff into the Federal Treasury a total of 
$6,526,226, and they did not get any drawback. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. But if they had shipped it 
out, they could have gotten the money. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Oh, yes; but they did not ship it out. 
They are not so fortunate. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. But they are in exactly 
the same situation in that respect as the big miller. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman voted for that, and, as I 
understand, he is for that provision? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I want to get this clearly in 
the Recorp, that the little man and the big man are treated 
exactly the same. ; 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman indorses that provision, 
does he? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I have given my answer 
that they are treated the same. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Well, I would not flinch; I would say yes 
or no, The gentleman did vote for it, did he not? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The record will reveal. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Then I now reveal the Rxconp, and I 
say that the gentleman did. Let us see how the big miller was 
treated under the drawback provision. Understand it was 
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claimed that this tariff on wheat was put there for the benefit 
and protection of the American wheat farmer, and not the big 
miller, On those 20,000,000 bushels of wheat the little fellow 
paid u tariff of over $6,000,000. Yet in those same seven years 
the big millers who imported Canadian wheat for purposes of 
later export, imported 60,488,814 bushels of wheat. If they 
had paid the 42 cents tariff like the little fellows paid, they 
would have paid into the Treasury of the United States 
$23.706,794.28 ; but did they? No; they took advantage of this 
drawback provision, and instead of paying $23,000,000 and odd 
into the Treasury, they drew back 99 cents on every dollar 
that they paid in the first place, and actually put into the 
Treasury only $237,267.94. 4 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What would the gentleman do? Move 
the mills to Canada? Is that what he wants to do? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No. I will tell the gentleman what I 
would do. If these big millers did not have this blessed priv- 
ilege of the drawback which your party put in there for the 
benefit of the big miller, they would not have gone to Canada 
to get these 60,000,000 and odd bushels of hard wheat and paid 
the 42-cent duty on it. They would have gotten it from the 
farmers of the Northwest in the United States who raise that 
kind of wheat. North Dakota produced an annual ayerage 
during the last five years, 105,000,000 bushels of hard wheat 
a year. That is just as good wheat as the Canadian wheat. 

Montana produces about 70,000,000 bushels a year of hard 
wheat, which is just as good as the Canadian wheat. Western 
Minnesota produces 25,000,000 bushels of Rard wheat every 
year. So we have a tariff bill to “protect” the American 
wheat farmer, but it has this drawback provision in it for the 
benefit of the large miller. If that drawback provision had 
never been in the law, there would have been over 60,000,000 
bushels of wheat in the last seven years taken ont of the bins of 
the American farmer who grows hard wheat, instead of out of 
the bins of the Canadian farmer, and you would have had that 
much less surplus of wheat to dump on the world’s market. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. What becomes of all of 
those millions of bushels of hard wheat produced in this coun- 
try? Are they not all consumed in this country? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Certainly not. We produce in this coun- 
try over 800,000,000 bushels of wheat a year. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. What becomes of the hard 
wheat? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. We export a large part of it. We pro- 
duce 800,000,000 bushels of wheat a year, and we consume about 
600,000,000 bushels of wheat. We sow about 50,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. Therefore, you haye.an average surplus that goes 
into the world market of 150,000,000 bushels of wheat every 
year. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. But it is not hard wheat. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Absolutely; hard wheat in the same pro- 
portion as soft wheat. Here is your millers’ tariff, here is the 
tariff that you put on the statute books and that you are now 
acknowledging is not effective, because you want the McNary- 
Haugen bill or the debenture plan in order to make the tariff 
effective on this proposition. Therefore, it is a millers’ propo- 
sition. Talk about protecting the surplus and the American 
farmer! Those big fellows imported 60,000,000 bushels of wheat 
into this country upon which they paid only 1 cent a bushel, 
while the little fellow paid over $6,000,000 duty on 20,000,000 
bushels of wheat. 

When you say it is for the benefit of the American farmer I 
want to refer you to these figures, and I hope the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. WurzsacH] will send it to the wheat growers 
of Texas and let them say what a wonderful benefit this tariff 
is to the American wheat grower; and if he did that he would 
have a harder time in explaining the speech he made the other 
day than he had a year ago when he undertook to explain 
and defend himself against the onslaught of Joux GARNER. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana has used 
one hour and five minutes. 


Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 


gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Hare]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to enter 
into a lengthy or detailed discussion as to the necessity for 
legislation looking to the relief of agriculture, but will ask 
you to agree with me in the statement that the industry as a 
whole is in rather a deplorable condition and that there is 
almost a universal demand for legislation that will assist in 
restoring and maintaining a successful agriculture. 
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However, in order to first determine whether the legislation 
I am proposing (H. R. 10562) will meet the requirements and 
satisfy the demand I think it proper to make a hurried review 
of the situation, give my interpretation of facts, and submit a 
legislative program as a solution of the problem. That is, we 
will endeavor to locate the trouble with agriculture, determine 
the cause or causes thereof, and then suggest a remedy. 

Such a procedure is in harmony with the practice of the 
physician who listens to the complaint of his patient, locates 
the trouble, determines the cause, and recommends treatment 
for the removal thereof. 

The outstanding complaint coming to Congress from the 
agricultural interests is that the margin between the costs of 
production and prices obtained for farm products is too narrow 
and the net income is so small that farmers are unable to 
develop or maintain a standard of living in keeping with that 
enjoyed by persons engaged in other occupations or industries. 
As a matter of fact, it is alleged and proven that the margin 
in most cases is entirely wiped out and the returns on capital 


invested and labor expended have been so small that hundreds - 


and thousands of farmers have been compelled to surrender their 
homes and go into bankruptcy. 

Another complaint is to the effect that the spread between 
the price received by the producer and that paid by the con- 
sumer is too wide and that the present methods of distribution 
operate as an unwarranted burden upon both the producer and 
the consumer. Coupled with these complaints is the demand 
that the margin should be increased in the first place and 
decreased in the second. Some contend that the only way to 
widen the margin in the first instance is to increase the price, 
while others say that it can be done only by decreasing the 
cost of production. My position is that we can do both, and 
the plan I propose to submit for your consideration contem- 
plates both a decrease in the cost of production as well as an 
increase in the price to the producer. It further contemplates 
a reduction in the cost of distribution which will lessen the 
spread between the price received by the producer and that 
paid by the consumer which, in effect, should increase the price 
received by the former and decrease the price paid by the latter. 

I call attention to this feature of the proposed plan at 
the outset, because some of the plans submitted to Congress 
so far are calling for legislation designed primarily to increase 
prices only; and in this connection I wish to make it clear 
that I am not referring to this difference in a spirit of criticism, 
because I firmly believe that prices for farm crops generally 
are too low. However, it should be remembered that prices are 
high or low, according as they appear above or below the cost 
of production. For instance, 15 or 20 years ago the wheat 
farmer of the West could have grown rich with wheat selling 
for $1.25 per bushel, and the cotton farmer of the South could 
have done the same thing with cotton selling at 15 cents per 
pound, but with such prices to-day, with increased cost of 
production, these farmers can hardly make a living. At that 
time such prices would have been considered high, but now they 
are said to be low, even below the cost of production. 

While this is a most important phase of the problem, we 
should not lose sight of that feature charged with the respon- 
sibility of decreasing the margin or spread between the price 
received by the producer and that paid by the consumer, for it 
has been estimated that the cost of farm products to the con- 
sumer, over and above that received by the producer, exceeds 
the amount received by the farmer in the first place. For 
instance, it was stated at the hearings before the Committee 
on Agriculture that for the 17 standard food products con- 
sumers pay $22,500,000,000, of which the farmers received only 
$7,500,000,000. In other words only about one-third of the 
price paid by the consumer is received by the producer. It 
appears therefore from the complaints made and the evidence 
submitted that the real trouble with agriculture is that the 
margin between the cost of production and the price received 
by the farmer for his crop is too narrow, and that the margin 
between the price he receives and the price paid by the con- 
sumer is too wide. 

If it is agreed that this is the trouble, we proceed next to 
look for the cause. It is held by many that the price received 
by the farmer in the first place is too low because the quantity 
he has for sale at any one time is out of proportion to the 
demand, or that there is a surplus over and above that actually 
needed by the consuming public, and this surplus depresses the 
price unnecessarily low. Then it is said that the spread 
between the price the farmer receives and that which the con- 
sumer pays is too wide because the selling agencies, the system 
of marketing, the transportation costs, and other costs of 
distribution are excessive and too expensive. 

Now, if the narrow margin between the cost of production 
and the price received by the farmer for his crop is caused by a 
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surplus, some plan should be devised for removing that cause, 
and if the wide margin between the price received by the farmer 
and that paid by the producer is caused by a vicious system of 
marketing and distribution, some plan should be devised to 
remove this cause and substitute therefor a system that will be 
most economic in its operations. But whatever is done should 
be in keeping with the constitutional requirements and well- 
established principles of our Government. If I were so in- 
clined, I might take up the bill that has been reported by the 
Agricultural Committee and think I could show where it will 
not meet the acid test of these requirements, but it is not my 
purpose to criticize any other plan for farm relief, but to sug- 
gest what I consider a superior one both from the standpoint 
of economy and successful operation. 

However, before going into the details of the plan I have to 
offer let me suggest that the solution of the agricultural problem 
from a legislative standpoint will be arrived at very much in the 
same manner and upon the same principles that the individual 
farmer successfully solves the problems of his individual farm; 
that is, a successful legislative program will be reached, or 
the problem from a governmental standpoint will be solved, very 
much in the same manner and upon the same principles fol- 
lowed by successful enterprises in the solution of their prob- 
lems. To illustrate, there are a number of farmers as well as 
other business men who are Members of Congress, Suppose 
you are a successful farmer and you are thinking about enlarg- 
ing your farming operations, or if you are thinking about add- 
ing a new type of farming to your existing operations, the first 
thing you will do is to make careful observations and records 
of your various existing farming operations to see how these 
operations and the proposed new one will dovetail into each 
other; to see whether the proposed operation will be a liability 
or an asset to the others; to see whether or not the cost of one 
operation will assist in defraying the expense of the other; to 
see whether the capital invested in one can in any way be used 
to supplement the investment required in the other; to see 
whether the labor or machinery used in your existing operations 
would be suitable for the proposed one, so that you would be 
able to secure maximum production at the minimum cost. 

I am sure you will agree with me in the statement that 
enlarged activities of any successful business enterprise are 
generally arranged so that their operations will be coordinated 
and dovetail into each other, so that maximum net production 
of the whole with the minimum cost may be obtained. I pause 
here long enough to inquire, Why should not the same principles 
apply in a legislative program? Therefore, in proposing legis- 
lation for the relief of agriculture I submit that we should 
first cast about or look around and see whether there are any 
existing governmental agencies that may be utilized for accom- 
plishing the purposes contemplated before we attempt to create 
new, independent, and untried agencies to accomplish the 
same end. Common sense, business sense, horse sense, sound 
political sense, yea, dollars and cents, all demand such an 
Inquiry. 

I think we are generally agreed on two things in connection 
with the farm-relief problem; one is the handling of surplus 
crops, or that of surplus control, and the other is economic 
marketing, generally recognized as cooperative marketing. How- 
ever, I take the position that stabilized production is just as 
important as either or both of the other factors combined, for 
when we stabilize production, surplus control follows as a 
natural consequence, and without some regulation or control of 
production the surplus-control idea will become nothing more 
than sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. But I will speak 
of this in more detail later on and direct my remarks now to 
the practical operations of the bill, although it will be impossible 
within the time allowed to go into all the details. 

In the first place we have the board quite similar to that 
provided for in most of the other farm-relief plans, It deter- 
mines when there is a surplus of a crop and whether under the 
provisions of the bill the commodity cooperative association is 
entitled to advances, as provided therein, the conditions being 
that the producers have conformed to the spirit of the law with 
reference to acreage, that there is a surplus which has depressed 
or threatens to depress the price below the cost of production, 
and that there is a duly organized commodity cooperative asso- 
ciation of producers to handle such surplus. 

The board then arranges with the existing financial agencies 
of the Government, coupled with the use of the revolving fund 
provided for in the bill, to advance the producers, through 
their association, the market value of the crop to be removed 
from the market and stored. The crop is held until the emer- 
gency has passed and the price has reached such a point that 
the crop can be sold without loss to anyone; and in case there 
is a profit after insurance, storage, and other costs have been 
paid, it shall be distributed among the members of the associa- 
tion or according to the regulations of the association. Farmers 
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will clamor to join the cooperatives after one successful 
season. 

Of course, in these operations the board will have not ouly 
the assistance of the financing agencies of the Government, but 
will have the cooperation of the Federal warehouse system, the 
cooperative marketing system, the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestie Commerce, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the Extension Service, and 
other governmental agencies. In other words, there will be a 
coordination of the efforts of these various agencies, and in ad- 
dition to the authority they now have they will be clothed and 
charged with a more definite responsibility in the discharge 
of the work assigned to them. 7 

You all understand that surplus crops can not be handled 
efficiently and effectively without proper and sufficient finance, 
adequate storage facilities, and scientific marketing; and that 
the maximum success can not be obtained without the co- 
ordination of these agencies, coupled with the least possible 
administrative cost. In this connection I wish to illustrate the 
operations of the bill I am submitting by the chart and the 
classifications on the next page. 

SURPLUS CONTROL 


It will be observed from the illustration that the inter- 
mediate credit bank, the Federal reserve banks, and the re- 
volving fund provided for in this bill furnish ample financial 
arrangements for handling the surplus of any crop with a 
minimum cost. 

The storage of such crop or crops is provided for under the 
Federal warehouse act, or any approved State warehouse sys- 
tems, and can be done with the least possible cost. 

Proper and most efficient marketing should be obtained under 
the directions or suggestions of the cooperative marketing divi- 
sion of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

It appears to me that the Government has already provided 
ample basic facilities for handling or financing the surplus of 
any and all nonperishable farm crops; the only thing remaining 
to be done is to coordinate the work of these agencies, clothe 
them with a responsibility, and use the proposed farm surplus 
board as a connecting link between them and the organized 
producers. This will eliminate hundreds, thousands, and mil- 
lions of dollars in the way of administrative expenses, and will 
have the effect of economizing on the Coolidge policy of economy. 

ECONOMIC MARKETING—WHERE, WHEN, AND HOW 


In order to market crops to best advantage from every stand- 
point it is important to know where the demand is greatest and 
market facilities are best. It is important also to know the 
time as well as the place crops can be sold to the best advantage, 
and then no little attention should be given as to the manner 
in which crops are placed on the market, because it is often the 
appearance and stability of the pack that brings the maximum 
returns to the producers. The cost of getting the product to 
market is another factor deserving most careful consideration, 
for after all it is not always the price the farmer receives, nor 
the market at which the crops are sold, the time they are sold, 
or the manner in which they are placed on the market that 
determines his net returns, but quite often it is the cost of trans- 
porting his products to market that accounts for his increased 
and ever-growing losses. The illustration shows how the opera- 
tions of this bill enable the producer to know where, when, and 
how to market his crops to the best advantage. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce was created 
a few years ago by an act of Congress and given authority to 
promote and develop foreign and domestic markets and pro- 
mote American trade therein. If this governmental agency is 
properly functioning, it will stand as an economic barometer, 
registering at all times the demand and location of markets for 
American crops and products. In other words this bureau 
should be able to say at any time where, if any, a market may 
be found for any farm product. 

The cooperative marketing division of the Department of 
Agriculture was created by an act of Congress two years ago 
and directed to— - 


render service to associations of producers .of agricultural products, 
and federations and subsidiaries thereof, engaged in the cooperative 
marketing of agricultural products, including processing, warehousing, 
«manufacturing, storage, the cooperative purchasing of farm supplies, 
credit, financing, insurance, and other cooperative activities. 


This same act provides that this division shall study the 
operation, financial and merchandising problems of cooperative 
associations; make surveys of the accounts and business prac- 
tices of representative cooperative associations; confer and ad- 
vise with committees or groups of producers as to the best and 
most useful methods and practices in marketing farm crops or 
the products thereof. It appears to me that the only additional 
legislation needed along this line is that which will put this 
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division to work in a practical and definite way and coordinate 
its activities with other governmental agencies and with the 
board provided for in this bill. In other words the Government 
has already provided an agency for working out a system of 
efficient and economic marketing, and to enact further legisla- 
tion for this purpose would simply be a useless, extravagant, 
and unwarranted expenditure of the people’s money. This 
branch of the Government is well equipped and should be in a 
position to render most efficient service as to the manner, time, 
and method of marketing farm crops. It already has the au- 
thority to do so and should now be charged or clothed with the 
responsibility. The idea is to promote voluntary cooperation 
of producers and not enforced subordination to the will of any 
board or set of men. 

In addition to the services to be rendered by the cooperative 
marketing division as to when and how farm crops should be 
economically marketed, the board would be in a position to co- 
operate with the Interstate Commerce Commission in determin- 
ing and arriving at fair, reasonable, and just freight rates on 
agricultural products, and there is no doubt but what this is one 
of the very vital factors entering into economic marketing. 
This phase of the farm-relief problem is not even contemplated 
in any of the other bills introduced looking to the relief of 
agriculture, and I am satisfied that every Member here who 
knows anything about agriculture realizes that the relief from 
excessive and unfair freight rates on farm crops is as yital and 
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essential as any other phase of the problem before us, and no 
legislation for farm relief will be complete that does not take 
this phase of the problem into consideration. 

The board will have the right, the authority, and will be 
charged with the duty to see whether freight rates are exces- 
sive or discriminatory. For instance, if the board should find 
that a freight charge of $160 on a carload of watermelons 
from Allendale, S. C., to New York is excessive and should not 
be more than $100, it would file a formal complaint and submit 
evidence with the Interstate Commerce Commission requesting 
that a fair, just, and reasonable rate be fixed. The same con- 
sideration would be shown to other crops and other sections. 

STABILIZED PRODUCTION—ACREAGE DIVERSIFICATION 

I have outlined in a general way the operations of the pro- 
posed bill as it relates to surplus control and economic market- 
ing of farm crops. I have endeavored to show how these two 
factors in agricultural relief should be coordinated in their 
activities. But there is an additional factor to be considered 
in solving the agricultural problem, and I am not certain but 
what it is the most important factor yet suggested; that is the 
stabilization of production. It-seems from the hearings before 
the Committe on Agriculture that a good many people have 
an idea that the farm-relief problem consists only in providing 
some arrangement whereby the surplus of any crop may be 
removed from the market on “fat” years and fed back into 
the market on “lean” years, or “dumped” on the world 
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market for whatever price it may bring. On the contrary, I 
take the position this is only a part of the problem; the other, 
and possibly the major part, being to devise some plan, scheme, 
or policy for stabilizing or controlling production. 

Surplus control alone will not, within itself, bring definite and 
permanent relief to agriculture ; neither will economie and scien- 
tific marketing within itself bring the desired relief, but the 
two must be coordinated and supplemented by a program that 
will regulate or control the acreage of those crops wherein there 
is an occasional surplus. Of course, whenever a surplus occurs 
I am heartily in favor of taking care of that, just as I have 
already proposed; but one of the best ways to handle the sur- 
plus over a period of years is to stabilize production as near as 
possible. It is almost axiomatic to say that if you remove the 
surplus and stimulate prices, increased acreage and increased 
production will certainly follow, and any surplus-control legisla- 
tion that does not provide in some way for the control or regula- 
tion of acreage will, in the end, prove to be of little or no value. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 10 
additional minutes. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, some have argued here that pro- 
duction is not always determined by acreage. ` That is absolutely 
true; but I know, you know, God knows, and everybody else 
knows, especially if they know anything about farming, that 
while production in any one year is not determined solely by 
acreage, increased acreage over a period of years, other things 
being equal, will certainly mean an increased production and 
an increased surplus. In other. words, in order to obtain per- 
manently successful agriculture, and we are not looking for a 
mere temporary solution, there must be such a diversification 
of crops, or a regulation of acreage, that total production will 
in a measure coincide with actual and legitimate demand, And 
when we speak of agriculture in this connection we refer to 
the industry as a whole and not to any particular type of 
farming, for no type of agriculture can be permanently success- 
ful while other types suffer or fail. Sooner or later there will 
be a leveling. The real problem, therefore, is to arrange a 
policy or program that will enable the various types of agri- 
culture to adjust production or supply to meet natural require- 
ments. This bill attempts to regulate acreage by withholding 
the benefits provided for therein for any particular crop in 
case the acreage shows an increase in acreage of that crop over 
the average for the five years previous. Some have said this 
is unlawful, or it can not be done, and yet the only argument 
submitted by these same people to justify the legislation for 
agriculture is that Congress has enacted laws for the special 
benefit of the railroads or transportation: that it has enacted 
legislation for the special benefit of industry or the manufac- 
turer; and it has enacted special legislation for the benefit of 
labor and others, and for this reason they say special legislation 
should be enacted for the benefit of agriculture. 

I think their reasoning is quite logical, and the suggestion 
is both pertinent, reasonable, and highly germane. I think 
that legislation should be enacted for the relief of agriculture 
and gave my reasons at the outset. However, the proposed 
legislation is intended to have the same effect as the legisla- 
tion referred to in connection with transportation, industry, 
and labor, especially that part of the legislation looking to the 
regulation of acreage and stabilization of production, for it is 
almost wholly upon this principle that the Government has 
aided transportation. It limits the facilities for transporta- 
tion, which is nothing more nor less than limiting supply or 
regulating production. You would not think of building a 
railroad from here to Chicago or New Orleans without first 
securing permission from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Transportation facilities are therefore limited; the sup- 
ply is determined and fixed by the Government. It has done 
the same thing for industry. It simply built what we some- 
times call a tariff wall around the United States which, in 
effect, prohibits the importation of manufactured goods. It 
regulates and controls production by placing a limit on the 
supply. The Government does the same thing in very much 
the same way with reference to labor. It builds another wall 
around the United States and limits the supply and curtails 
production. It then limits production or further supply by 
fixing the hours which constitute a dax's work. Nothing wrong 
in this, and I am not criticizing or finding fault, but I am only 
trying to show why the same principle should be followed in 
an effort to aid agriculture, for if Congress is going to enact 
a law for the benefit of agriculture I want to enact one that 
will do some good. Let us put into that law a provision that 
will have a tendency, at least, to regulate acreages and control 
production, and when we have done that successfully the prob- 
lem is well on toward solution. s 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Would it divert the gentleman 
if he yielded at this point? 

Mr. HARE. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gentleman has made a very 
splendid statement and I am very much interested in it. I can 
see where the Congress can regulate immigration, the railroads, 
and those engaged in railroad service, but where do we have 
the constitutional right to reach down and take hold of agri- 
culture, which is not interstate and which is not named in the 
Constitution, like immigration and import and export duties, 

Mr. HARE. I probably did not make myself clear. 

The Government does not attempt to fix acreage. The Gov- 
ernment does not attempt to say to a man, “So far shalt thou 
go and no further.” It does not attempt to say what he shall 
plant, how much or how little he shall plant. The only thing 
the Government does is that it sets up an agency and says to the 
farmer: “If you will comply with the conditions you will re- 
ceive the benefits.” The banker does not compel me to sign 
a note, but I have always found that the signing of the note 
is a condition precedent to getting the money. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am wondering whether the 
gentleman has the principle in mind that has been followed 
by Congress in the maternity act and other acts wherein the 
proposition is made to the States that if they will accept so- 
and-so the Government will do so-and-so? 

Mr. HARE. Let me say to the gentleman that I did have 
that in mind, and we can go back to 1861—— 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky (interposing). So it finally 
resolves itself into this proposition: Will the farmers agree 
with the Government on a certain policy and agree to carry 
out certain things, not based upon any compulsion of law—is 
that it? 

Mr. HARE. The gentleman is correct. I wish to state 
further that this idea with reference to economic marketing 
is for the purpose of developing cooperative marketing, volun- 
tary cooperative marketing and not enforced cooperative mar- 
keting in any way. I might say further, in replying to the 
gentleman's inquiry, that I think it was in 1862 or 1861, this 
Government passed what was known as the Morrill Act, pro- 
viding for the establishment of agricultural colleges throughout 
the country and calling upon the States to meet them halfway 
on this proposition. A little later Congress passed what is 
known as the Hatch Act establishing the agricultural experi- 
ment stations, wherein the States would meet the Government 
halfway. Later on Congress established what is known as the 
extension service, to my mind one of the greatest services that 
has ever been rendered the agricultural interests of this coun- 
try, and purely on the basis that the States would come in 
and meet the Government halfway and furnish dollar for dollar. 
There are a number of other precedents established by the 
Government for this principle or for this policy. 

It should be remembered that a law simply entitled “farm 
relief will not within itself stabilize agriculture or bring 
certain and permanent success. It will succeed just in propor- 
tion as it is able to harmonize and coordinate the major factors 
in production and marketing farm crops in the most economic 
way. Every successful farmer knows that he must consider 
the adaptability of the soil to the crop grown. He knows that 
the character and quantity of fertilizers used must be con- 
sidered in his farm organization. He knows, further, that the 
extent to which any of the factors entering into his farm 
organization wiil contribute to the success or failure of his 
farm will be determined by the economic wisdom exercised in 
their use and application. The same principle is going io 
apply in the success or failure of farm-relief legislation. It 
should be remembered that every dollar of profit saved in 
putting this machinery into operation will find its way into the 
pocket of the producer, and every dollar of added expense 
necessary to put it into operation must be taken from the 
pocket of the producer, and unless we are very careful the 
machinery may be too expensive for the benefits to be derived. 
To illustrate: There is much improved farm machinery that 
could be used on many farms, but we all know that the cost of 
such machinery can not be justified by the operations on eyery 
farm. Now, a number of bills have been introduced for the 
relief of agriculture and most of them contain much merit, 
but the expense incident to installation and operation is too 
much to expect profit. Therefore in the enactment of any law 
we must be careful lest we install a machine that will be a 
burden and a liability to the farmer instead of being an asset 
and a relief. The coordination of the various agencies already 
referred to and provided for in this bill attempts to reduce the 
cost of operation to the minimum. 

I think it proper to say in this connection that under existing 
arrangements for warehousing cotton, for example, a separate 
and distinct agreement or contract is necessary for every ware- 
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house, there is a different insurance rate, and a different storage 
charge in practically every instance. Under the proposed plan 
there would be central warehouses with maximum capacities 
located where insurance and storage would be the minimum. 
None of the other bills looking to taking care of the surplus 
seems to take this or other questions of cost into consideration. 
I gather from information furnished by the warehouse division 
that the cost of storing cotton per bale last year ranged from 
about $3.25 to $7.25, or a difference of about $4 per bale, depend- 
ing, of course, on the location of the warehouse and facilities 
for fighting or obviating fire. It appears that by centralizing 
the storage you could easily reduce the cost of insurance and 
storage to $2 or $3 per bale, and save as much as $4 per bale 
in these two items alone. I understand further that approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 bales of cotton will be stored in Federal ware- 
houses alone this year. This would mean $25,000,000 or $30,- 
000,000 saved to the producers on these two items alone on this 
particular crop. 

You may talk about taking the surplus off the market on 
“fat” years and placing it back on “lean” years and charging 
the cost of insurance, storage, grading, sampling, and so forth, 
to the farmer in the way of an equalization fee or tax, or what- 
ever you may choose to eall-it, but if you do this without 
taking into special consideration these costs and charges the 
expenses will run away with you, and your plan or scheme is 
doomed to failure to begin with. Placing the cotton in central 
warehouse will save at least $2,000,000 annually in the item of 
Sampling and grading alone, for under existing arrangements 
the cost incident to sampling, classing, and grading is an enor- 
mous expense which heretofore is borne by the producer. 

I said at the outset that it was not my purpose to be par- 
ticularly critical of any of the other bills, but I want to say 
just here that one of the bills provides for making loans to any 
cooperative association engaged in handling, purchasing, market- 
ing, or controlling the surplus of any agricultural commodity in 
excess of requirements for orderly marketing, or it permits the 
board in its discretion to make loans to individuals, corporations, 
or agencies for the purposes named. The point I want to make 
is this: There are over 10,000 such associations in the United 
States, and would be entitled to loans under the provisions of 
that bill, and the board would have the right to make loans to 
10,000 or more other agents or agencies and then charge the 
producer a fee, or levy a tax upon his product, sufficient to pay 
the additional costs and charges incident to making these loans. 

In other words, under that bill you may be compelling the farm- 
ers to foot the bill for employing 1,000, 5,000, or 10,000 unneces- 
sary employees incident to making thousands of loans, whereas 
the bill I am submitting for your consideration, the number of 
loans should not exceed two dozen, for under my bill you would 
make a loan, for example, to only one cotton cooperative asso- 
ciation for holding the surplus, or to one cooperative wheat 
association, because one association can take care of the sur- 
plus as easily as a hundred associations can, and you would be 
relieved of the cost and expenses incident to making loans to the 
other 99, or possibly 999, associations, and a penny saved is a 
penny made. One of the real purposes of legislation is to 
reduce the expenses or costs incident to agriculture. Further- 
more, when you are making these hundreds or thousands of 
loans you are not only increasing the costs to farmers, but you 
increase the competition between cooperative associations and, 
in effect, discourage cooperation, just the opposite of what the 
bill says is its purpose, and just the opposite of what is con- 
een in practically all of the proposed farm relief legis- 
lation. 

As I have just stated, the board under the proposed law may 
elect to deal with only one association for each commodity, and 
the dealings will be only with an approved cooperative asso- 
ciation, which means that the Government of the United States 
is placing its seal of approval upon the cooperative effort of 
producers. It is not only suggesting to them the economy in- 
volved in their joint and united effort but says that it is ready 
and willing to lend a helping hand to aid and assist in the 
effort, and this is what I call farm relief that is worth some- 
thing. It means the control of the surplus crops at the least 
possible cost and not at the expense of hundreds and thousands 
of employees, to be paid from a tax or equalization fee to be 
collected from the producer or, if not paid, to become a lien on 
the crop produced by the sweat of his brow. The virtue of this 
provision is easily understood when I tell you that the entire 
surplus of the cotton crop can be handled through only one 
association instead of trying to handle it through a dozen or 
more, because the last report of the cooperative marketing divi- 
sion says that there are 121 cooperative cotton associations in 
the cotton-producing States. 

: Another feature of the bill already referred to in the cost or 
expense bearing heavily upon the income of the farmer is the 
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e unfair, and, in many cases, excessive freight 
rates. 

The other feature of stabilized production should be discussed 
at greater length, but time will not permit. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Will the gentleman explain what he means 
by stabilized production? 

Mr. HARE. Stabilized production comes as a natural result 
of the provision in the bill which says to agriculture that if the 
acreage is increased over and above the average for the five 
years prior thereto, then the benefits provided for in this bill 
will not be available, 

This will mean, if I were planting 500 acres of cotton, which 
I do not do, I would say to myself, The Government has estab- 
lished an agency, the Government has established an institution 
that will assist me in taking care of my surplus at a price, I 
imagine, not below the cost of production, provided I maintain 
my usual acreage, but if I increase my acreage and plant more 
than 500 acres, I can not expect it. On the other hand, if I 
plant 500 acres or less, I can expect it. 

What will be my reasoning? I will say to myself, I will plant 
only 500 acres or less, and I will proceed then to devise plans 
and means for increasing my yield per acre, diversifying my 
operations, and minimizing my costs. 

When you have done this, friends, you haye made a long 
step toward a solution of the agricultural problems, and until 
we do get to the point where we can maintain a certain produc- 
tion by decreasing the cost and by diversification I do not see 
much hope for agriculture. 

When it is generally understood that the provisions of this 
bill, if it should become a law, can not be applied in taking 
care of the surplus of any crop when it is shown that the 
acreage planted exceeds the average acreage for the five years 
previous thereto, there will be no disposition on the part of 
farmers to increase acreage, but they will naturally and log- 
ically devote more attention to increasing yields per acre by 
more intensive methods, by improving their soils, and by greater 
diversification. The effect will be that in the course of years 
we will have a stabilized production of all crops and, therefore, 
a stabilized agriculture. You will see from the above classifica- 
tion that the easiest and most Jogical way for promoting sta- 
bilized production is by a more or less uniform acreage and 
diversification, not only of crops but of agriculture. That is, 
farmers will know not to put all their eggs in one basket when 
it is learned that the benefit of this governmental agency we are 
proposing will not be available if there is a persistent effort to 
increase acreage and thereby increase production and add to the . 
surplus. The cooperative marketing division will emphasize 
this feature of the bill to those who are members of the com- 
modity cooperative association of producers, the Extension 
Service, through its county agents, will carry the message into 
every nook and corner of this country, and then the farm sur- 
plus board and intermediate-credit banks will verify it when 
opportunity affords. In other words, we are proposing to 
utilize existing governmental agencies to assist and to aid in 
bringing about a permanently successful agriculture. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. How would the gentleman carry 
on diversified farming over what we might call a rotation of 
three or four years? In some localities in my State, for in- 
stance, we have clover this year, we follow that with corn and 
then with wheat and then clover. Then they have so much 
ground laid apart for pasture, but in this rotation they put out 
so many acres each year regardless of prices and they feed 
up the corn they raise on the one-third regardless of the price 
of livestock or hogs, and I should think it would be very diffi- 
cult to carry on this rotation under that method. 

Mr. HARE. That would be a farm-management problem 
and not contemplated in the operations of this bill further than 
that the extension service cooperating and coordinating its ef- 
forts with the board would enable your farmers to regulate 
their acreage and diversify their crops in such a way that 
your production would be more or less uniform, and then in 
case of a surplus of any one of these particular crops by an 
unusually good year by reason of abnormally good conditions, 
such surplus would be taken care of by the surplus control 
board. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. I am very much interested in 
this, because I have put it Into practice. I farm by proxy, 
but nevertheless I am very much interested in it now. The 
difficulty comes with respect to our rotation of crops, which 
we are almost compelled to do because our ground is not the 
newest or the richest. 
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Mr. HARE. I might say to the gentleman it is not the 
purpose of this bill to enter into the field of agronomy, horti- 
culture, or farm management, but to take charge of the sur- 
plus on the occasional years when there is a surplus, develop 
a system of economic marketing by encouraging and assisting 
cooperative marketing, and then stabilize production, 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is claimed by the advocates of the MeNary- 
Haugen bill that the prices will be automatically raised to the 
extent of the tariff rates on the product., Under your system, 
I assume from your statement that in the five-year period 
there will be no surplus, and in what manner will you main- 
tain prices equivalent to the tariff? 

Mr. HARE. I regret to say that I am not able to answer 
the gentleman in detail, because we know nothing about tariff 
benefits down in my country. [Laughter.] 

However, if production is regulated so as to meet normal 
and natural demands, the system of marketing and surplus 
control I am adyocating will take care of prices, and over a 
period of fiye years the surplus of one or more years should 
be consumed by the shortage of other years. If not, then any 
and every plan yet suggested for surplus control will be an 
absolute failure, including the one I am proposing. 

Mr. MENGES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I will. 

Mr. MENGES. The gentleman is talking about cooperatives. 
I would like to know how he is going to organize and maintain 
this enormous cooperative that he is talking about? 

Mr. HARE. Just as easily as any other cooperative. I take 
the position that every crop ought to have its cooperative asso- 
ciation for handling the surplus, and then you can have as many 
others as you may want for handling the remainder of the 
crop. For instance, there is no reason why we should have 121 
cotton cooperative associations in the South to take care of the 
crop when it can be done by 1. 

Mr. MENGES. That does not answer the question. I asked 
the gentleman how he is going to get 121 cooperatives together 
on cotton? 

Mr. HARE. If we establish this plan it is not contemplated 
that an effort will be made to get these 121 associations to- 
gether, but I know that there is enough ingenuity, enough 
ability, and enough skill among the cotton farmers of the coun- 
try to organize a cooperative association to take care of the 
surplus if the Government will do its part, and I am one who 
believes that this cooperative effort should come from the pro- 
ducers themselves, and the effort should be free and voluntary 
and without any coercion or compulsion whatever, because I am 
opposed to creating any kind of an agency that will compel 
farmers to join a cooperative marketing association or make 
them pay their share of the operating expenses in case they do 
not join. 

I haye already stated that when it comes to handling the 
surplus of any crop it should be handled by one association, 
because if the Government is to aid or assist in advancing the 
money One can handle as easily as a hundred and do it at 
much less expense, Furthermore, suppose you would be trying 
to handle the surplus of the cotton crop with 50 or more co- 
operative associations, all under different management and 
control, neither would know when or where the others were 
planning to sell, and as a consequence you would probably find 
a half dozen or more trying to sell on the same market at the 
same time, and would therefore be competing with each other 
just as individual farmers are doing now, but if one organiza- 
tion is handling the entire surplus it can be done with less 
than half the cost, and then it can be placed on the market 
and sold to much better advantage. 

The chart on page 2 illustrates the point I am trying to 
make. You will obserye the number of black-headed pen lines 
running into the circle designated as the “board.” These rep- 
resent agricultural cooperative associations, and under some of 
the farm relief bills submitted for consideration practically 
every one will be entitled to loans through the board, and the 
cooperative marketing division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture says in its last report that there are 10,803 such associa- 
tions. Think of the enormous number of employees it will 
take to make loans to 10,000 associations, or 5,000, or even 
1,000, because a loan should not be made until a representative 
of the board could visit the section where the association is 
located and see if conditions and circumstances would justify 
the loan. The expenses would be charged either to the local 


association and collected as an equalization fee, or the Govern- 
ment would be called upon to employ this army of men and 
the people would be called upon to inerease their taxes and 
pay these salaries. Under this bill you would have only one 
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association to deal with for each crop when it came to han- 
dling the surplus, and probably only one insurance company 
to deal with in warehousing the crop. In this way I am sure 
you could decrease the cost or overhead charges a thousand- 
fold or more. 

The larger part of this chart illustrates how the work of the 
various existing governmental agencies would be coordinated 
and how the board deals with the commodity cooperative asso- 
ciation of any one particular crop. 

The small circles on the line connecting “cotton” with the 
“ board ” represent central warehouses, illustrating how a dozen 
or so of large central warehouses could be used in storing cotton 
instead of the hundreds and thousands used under existing ar- 
rangements, thereby effecting a saving of $25,000,000 or $30,- 
000,000 a year on this one crop alone. 

Now, in conclusion, gentlemen, let me say that a great deal 
has been said about the importance of this great industry in 
the political and economic life of our Government. I do not 
know that I can add anything to what has heretofore been said 
along this line, or pay a greater tribute to the life and character 
of the farmer as reflected in the history of our Government 
and in the life and existence of our commercial and industrial 
activities than as has been pictured here from time to time, 
but I want to say this great industry we call agriculture is no 
doubt the greatest and most honorable occupation on earth and 
has had placed upon it from the beginning of time the great 
seal of God's approval, which could be assigned as another 
reason why its demands should not be oyerlooked by Congress. 
For we find that our first parents, Adam and Bye, were no 
doubt horticulturists, because, by divine direction, they were 
placed in the Garden of Eden and commanded to dress and keep 
it. Abraham, who walked and talked with God, by divine 
selection was rich in cattle and probably the greatest ranger 
that eyer lived. Then Jacob of old was well versed in the 
practical science of stock raising, and his efforts in animal 
husbandry not only met the approval but received the bene- 
dictions of an All-Wise Providence. Pharaoh, the wicked king 
of Egypt, dreamed of seven good ears of corn on one stalk, 
The government at the suggestion and under the direction of 
Joseph, through the guiding hand of his Creator, took care of 
the surplus of the farmer during the fat years and gaye it buck 
to the markets of the world in the lean years that followed. 
Moses, the meekest of the meek and sayed from a watery grave, 
led God's chosen people from bondage and then sang of the 
increase of the field, the butter of kine, the fat of lambs, the 
kernels of wheat, and the pure blood of grapes. Joshua, under 
Omnipotent direction caused the sun in its fleeting course to 
halt and stand still long enough for the armies of Israel to 
avenge the enemies of Gideon; and with the same guiding hand 
he was permitted to cross over the river with his never-ending. 
army, settle in the plains of Canaan, and enjoy the fruits of 
a land that flowed with milk and honey. Then there was 
Ruth, the most lovable character of sacred history, who digni- 
fied the labor of the man who eats bread by the sweat of his 
brow, with queenly beauty, dignity, and honor followed the 
reapers and gleaned in the fields of Boaz. [Applause.] 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BRAND]. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, in January of this year I received a letter from 
the Boston University School of Education, in Boston, Mass., 
in which its writer states: 


We are making a survey to determine the 10 most pressing national 
problems in politics, economics, history, and civies. 


I answered that letter, and in my letter took the position that 
the agricultural problem was the first and most pressing na- 
tional problem among the 10 which were called for. 

On April 7 of this year I received a letter, nonpolitical in 
its character, addressed to me from the Hon. E. II. Callaway, 
of the firm of Callaway & Howard, attorneys at law, of 
Augusta, Ga., which deals with the question of freight rates, 
since the passage of the Esch-Cummins law. Mr. Callaway 
is not only one of the outstanding men and one of the ablest 
lawyers in the State of Georgia, and an ex-judge of the superior 
courts of the Augusta circuit, but he is a dirt farmer, being 
one of the largest planters in the southeastern section of the 
State. I ask unanimous consent, because of the fact that we 
are soon to adjourn and others have time ahead of me, to 
insert this letter as a part of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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The letter referred to is as follows: 


CALLAWAY & HOWARD, 
Augusta, Ga., April 9, 1928. 
Hon, Cuas H. BRAND, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CHARLIE: I noticed in one of the local papers a list of issues 
which you had given out confronting the country, and in one of them 
you suggested that the freight rates on the necessaries of life should be 
reduced. 

I do not think this issue as you describe it meets the situation at 
all, As a matter of fact, from my observation the overwhelming 
increases in freight rates since the passage of the Esch-Cummins bill 
have had more to do with the destruction of values in the agricultural 
sections of the country than any other single fact, even more than 
the large increase in the tariff by the Republican Party. But it is 
the result of my observations that the masses of the people do not 
comprehend that fact, and will not comprehend it unless some accurate 
detailed statement of facts is furnished to them. 

I have been told by parties who claim to know that the total 
decrease in farm yalues throughout the country will amount in the 
aggregate to some forty or fifty billion dollars, and that the actual 
increased railroad values since the passage of the Esch-Cummins law 
will amount to approximately the same huge amount. 

I note from information furnished me by local manufacturers and 
merchants here and other interests that the increase of freight rates 
in this section will run from two to five times as much as they did prior 
to the passage of the Esch-Cummins bill. For instance, a large 
merchant here, retired from active mercantile business about six years 
ago, tells me that the freight rates on merchandise from New York 
to Augusta are from three to five times what they were back in 1920. 
I asked how this could be, when the increase in rates was only about 
50 or 60 per cent. He explained by saying that this had been accom- 
plished by changing commodity rates in classification. He says that 
the rates six or seven years ago, before the percentage increase, em- 
braced a large number of articles, most of which ran from 59 cents 
per hundred to 75 or 80 cents, and that the highest commodity rate 
at that time was about $1.90, but that there were only two or three 
commodities that paid the high rate, and now nearly all the commodity. 
rates had been raised to the higher classes and paid from $1.50 to 
$1.90 per hundred, whereas there were yery few commodities that paid 
less than $1 per hundred. 

The brick manufacturers in and around Augusta had a change in 
their rates that absolutely curtailed and stopped their shipping beyond 
a 150-mile radius of Augusta because of the tremendous increase in 
the rate beyond that distance. Of course, that shut out the brick 
shipments by curtailing the territory, and while the railroads’ have 
howled about losing that business, they have done nothing, nor has 
the Interstate Commerce Commission done anything to change it, and 
the brick manufacturers have had to hunt for other outlets for their 
products in a nearer and narrower territory. 

Last week an Augusta farmer came to see me about selling his hay, 
and told me he could not sell his hay in competition with the timothy 
hay shipped here from Indiana, Ohio, and the Northwest; and I asked 
why, and he said because they were shipping hay here at a very low 
freight rate, whereas up to this year the freight rate on hay from 
Indiana and Ohio had been 518 a ton, and those people were then ship- 
ping their hay here in carload lots and selling at $25 a ton, and by 
reason of the recent great reduction in freight rates they were now 
able to ship here from the northwestern territory and sell it at $18 a 
ton and drove his hay out of the market. I then asked bim why he 
could not ship his hay from here up to the Northwest, and he stated 
that while they had reduced freight rates in a tremendous way from 
the Northwest here, that the rate from Augusta up into that territory 
would amount to the same old $18 per ton in carload lots. 

The rate experts we have here confirm all of these things, and there 
are so many thousands of instances that there seems to be neither 
rhyme, reason, nor rule in freight rates. 

In fact, my son-in-law, who is in the mercantile business here, tells 
me that freight can be shipped by boat from Portland, Oreg., or Seattle, 
Wash., through the canal to Charleston, and from Charleston to 
Savannah by rail, and from Savannah by rail to Swainsboro, 30 miles 
below Augusta, at considerably less, on canned goods, than the freight 
rate from Augusta to Swainsboro. 

Last summer while my son-in-law was operating the boat on the 
Savannah River the American Sugar Refining Co. made an arrangement 
with the Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. to ship their sugar 
from Baltimore to Savannah by boat and from Savannah to Augusta 
by boat at 39 cents per hundred, in order to enable the American 
Sugar Refining Co. to compete with the Savannah Sugar Refinery. 
This arrangement had not been in operation more than 30 days before 
overnight, and without notice, the Atlantic Coast Line reduced its rate 
from 79 cents per hundred from Baltimore to Augusta to 38 cents, 1 
cent less than the combined water rate. As stated above, you can get 
thousands of instances of this. 
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As you probably know, the through carload freight rate, including 
refrigeration on a carload of fruit, grapes, peaches, or any other com- 
modity, from California to Augusta or New York, a distance of 3,000 
miles, is less than on a carload of peaches with refrigeration from 
Augusta to New York, a distance of 800 miles. I was also told several 
days ago that there is some commodity shipped from the North to 
Athens and from Athens over the Central Railroad to Macon and from 
Macon to Millen and then to Augusta, and that the Central Railroad 
shipped it this way in order to get one-half of the entire freight charge 
on the shipment. : 

The Central Railroad president, Mr. Pelley, publishes about once a 
month in the Augusta Chronicle, and also in the Augusta Herald, about 
half a page advertisement, bragging on the flourishing conditions of the 
country and how the railroads are improving their service all the time, 
and how they are reducing freight rates all the time, none of which has 
a single atom or iota of truth in it, and yet, from my knowledge of the 
charges for publishing such letters in the local papers here, they must 
pay $400 or $500 for each insertion. 

Senator Harris told me while in Washington the other day that all of 
those publications by the railroads were charged up to expense account, 
and they are adding onto the freight rates wherever they please to 
pay for it. And, of course, this shuts the mouths of the newspapers; 
they will not criticize or publish any information about the railroads 
or what they are doing to the people. I noticed the Chronicle this 
morning criticized your suggestion that freight rates ought to be reduced, 
Of course, the Chronicle does not propose to offend the railroads or do 
anything that will stop that $400 or $500 a month in big advertise- 
ments, and yet the people have to pay for these advertisements. I 
have not seen where any politicians, or leaders of any kind, who are 
supposed to keep the public informed, have discussed these matters at all. 

Some five or six months ago Mr. W. J. Craig, the general freight and 
passenger agent of the Atlantic Coast Line, of Wilmington, N. C., was in 
my office several times, and I had a considerable discussion with him 
with reference to freight rates on fruits and vegetables from Georgia 
to the North. I asked him the question if the railroads were going to 
absolutely destroy the peach crop in Georgia, and his reply was that 
it would be destroyed unless the Georgia peach growers would cut down 
at least 12,000,000 of their trees. I then told him that I had 
recently been in Boston and also in New York during the peach season, 
and I saw very few peaches on the fruit stands, and in every instance 
they were asking 50 cents a dozen for the peaches—and they were very 
moderate-sized peaches—and I told him that unless the freight rates 
and refrigeration rates were reduced so the peach growers could make 
a living out of it, it would result in the destruction of the peach crop in 
Georgia, and the railroads would lose the freight business on the 
Georgia peach crops. It is true that the Georgia peach growers have 
never organized sufficiently to distribute their peaches, but they tell me 
that the railroad charges for shipping are so high that they can not 
extensively distribute them as the banana growers have succeeded in 
distributing theirs. 

Mr. Craig explained to me how much the railroads had invested in 
refrigeration for loaded peach and vegetable cars in New York, but that 
means nothing to killing the Georgia peach crop. The same thing 
applies to the shipment of watermelons or cantaloupes, and though our 
people are doing their best to diversify and raise fruits and vegetables 
and supply them to the East, the railroads crush them out; and the 
only hope that I can see to save the South is for them to organize and 
build a large refrigeration plant at Savannah, ship their peaches there, 
and then put refrigeration in two or three ships and haul their peaches 
to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore and distribute them 
from those points. I imagine that the railroads will then fall over 
themselves giving the Georgia peach growers and truck growers a rea- 
sonable rate. 

I am also informed that fruits and vegetables can be shipped by ral 
and are shipped by rail—from Florida to New York and the East at 
considerably less than they can be shipped from Florida to Georgia. 
Of course, that is the result of water competition. So that I repeat 
again, distance in freight rates in carload lots has nothing to do with 
it; bulk as to freight rates has nothing to do with it; weight in freight 
rates has nothing to do with it. The long-and-short-haul proposition is 
a farce. The railroads are permitted to charge all they want to charge 
on any kind of shipment, for any distance, and my information from 
local people is to the effect that complaints to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have no effect, and even where they are investigated it takes 
three or four years to get a ruling, and then the ruling is made in 
such a way as to put heavier burdens on the people. The result of all 
this is that they are not merely destroying the business but are starving 
to death every conceivable kind of enterprise here, whether of manufac- 
ture or agriculture, and are asking for change of rates and higher 
commodity rates, and, judging by the experiences of the past, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will give it to them. 

Of course, you are familiar with the surcharge on Pullman fares. 
Every time I pay a Pullman charge for Pullman service, I feel like I am 
tipping the railroad, because I pay my railroad fare at .036 a mile. I 
then pay my full Pullman charge for its service and have to tip the rail- 
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road company, or the millionaire owners of the railroad companies, half 
the amount of the Pullman fare for no service. But I suppose the big 
millionaires who own the railroads need this tipping just as the porters 
or the waiters on the dining cars need it, but I sometimes can not see 
how they can take the money. 

The next point is the enormous increase in the value of the railroad 
stocks. Prior to the passage of the Esch-Cummins bill the Southern 
Railroad common stock stayed around $20 and $23 a share for years 
and years. In fact it had never represented anything much. Shortly 
after the passage of the Esch-Cummins bill the rich gamblers of New 
York bought up a majority of the Southern Railroad stock, beginning at 
around $20 a share. Since then they have raised the value until it is 
now $147, and it is now paying 7 per cent dividends. 

During the same period the Atlantic Coast Line stock went from $90 
a share up to practically $200 a share. The Seaboard Air Line ran from 
less than $1 a share up to at one time between $50 and $60 a share, and 
I think is now selling around $25 or $30 a share.* The Louisville & 
Nashville, that had declared a large stock dividend, reducing its stock 
below $90, has gone up to approximately $150 a share. This is what has 
happened to all of the railroads in the country, and from thirty to forty 
or fifty billion dollars have been taken off the agricultural and associate 
interests of the country and given to the gamblers of Wall Street and 
to the rich millionaires of the East largely through the railroads. 

Of course, these matters can not be presented, except through ac- 
curate figures, I have not the access to those figures, I should imagine 
the Interstate Commerce Commission could furnish the figures as to how 
much increased values have been added to the owners of railroad stocks, 
and I suppose the Agriculture Department could furnish information as 
to how much values have been taken off of the agricultural interests in 
the country, and I suppose if you take the large protected industrial 
plants, that have been made richer by the tariffs, they would indicate 
also where they had accumulated their immense fortunes. The same 
thing is, in a measure, true with reference to what the power trusts are 
doing in the country and are now doing in the South, and particularly 
in Georgia. I also have information that the communists and socialists 
of the East, North, and Northwest are growing in numbers and sym- 
pathizers, and that if something is not done to check this destruction of 
enterprises and property values of the great masses of the people other 
than the rich protected capitalist that that sentiment will spread and 
we will have an upheaval in this country that may largely wipe it out. 

I think that the Democrats ought to have some kind of an investi- 
gation made by accurate statisticians about all these matters, so that 
it can be presented in concrete form to the country, and I think one 
of the leading planks in that platform ought to be on this railroad 
question and presented in a way that the people can understand it. 

I think the West is sympathetic with the same view that I am taking, 
but whether they know literally what is going on I do not know. 

It seems to me that the present Interstate Commerce Commission 
ought to be wiped out, and probably the Esch-Cummins law ought to 
be wiped out, and that the commission should be divided in power, 
and that there should be a branch of the commission located in the 
Southeast, another branch in the Northeast, another branch in the 
central part of the country, and other branches in the various divisions 
of the West beyond the Mississippi River; and that these commissions 
ought to be put in close touch with the people, and handle railroad and 
freight questions promptly, fully, and intelligently, and that the ruling 
spirit ought to be to relieve the people from the oppression of those 
gambling, speculating millionaires or malefactors of great wealth who 
are using the Government and the Government agencies to plunder 
the country and gradually destroy it. You can see from this letter 
that I feel very strongly on this subject. I am sending a copy of this 
letter to Senator Harris. I don't know whether the Democrats in 
Congress really appreciate all this, or whether they really have the 
definite information about this mixed-up matter of freight rates, or 
whether there is something that they are afraid of in touching the 
railroad question. Everybody down here, even the railroad employees, 
know about it; but when you mention it they say, “ Well, what are you 
going to do about it?“ Of course, Mr. Coolidge names the members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and of course the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is serving its masters; but if the Democrats 
hope to do anything to correct this they must get up the statistics 
and facts and the numerous inconsistent rates, and they must put it 
accurately before the public in a manner in which the public can under- 
stand it. The propaganda that the railroads are putting out is nothing 
but bribery to quiet the newspapers. 

It may be that you can get in touch with somebody up there who 
can get up this information and get it before the public in a manner in 
which they can understand it. If so, your constituents in Georgia will 
bless you. 

Very truly yours, 
E. H. CALLAWAY. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have prepared a speech upon the spoils system, but 
before taking up that subject I wish to compliment the gentle- 
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man from South Carolina [Mr. Hare] upon the splendid dis- 
course that he has just delivered upon the subject of farm 
relief. My good friend from South Carolina has introduced 
and has now pending in this House one of the best farm relief 
bills that has been introduced at this session. To my mind, 
however, that bill fails to cover one point, and I turn aside from 
the speech which I have prepared on another subject to take 
a few minutes of the time allotted to me, not for the purpose 
of criticizing the gentleman’s bill but for the purpose of sug- 
gesting that if he will just modify the bill a little and make 
it stronger along the line of controlling production he will 
have a most splendid bill. I have introduced a bill which does 
that. To my mind the bill which I introduced sets up the best 
plan for the control of production of any bill that has been 
presented to this Congress. I hope I am not egotistic in that 
respect. To my mind no farm relief bill can work effectively 
100 per cent unless it has within it a proper control of 
production, 

Just as surely as we elevate prices without some sort of 
control of production, just so surely will the farmers them- 
selves plant more corn and more cotton and more wheat and 
produce more and bring about the greater production. In 
other words, any bill which fails to have within it a proper 
control of production has failure written on its pages. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Les. 

Mr, W. T. FITZGERALD. Suppose we control our home 
production, and we will say that we have it within the limit 
that it should be, what are you going to do to keep Australia 
and South America and Argentina and these other countries 
from flooding this country with their export wheat and meat 
produced with cheap labor? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I do not wish to get into a tariff speech 
at this time, and I agree with what the gentleman has in mind, 
I would be in favor of putting a tariff on those products and 
keeping them out in favor of the farmer, and I say to the 
gentleman that my position on the tariff is simply this, and I 
have stated it before. I object to the tariff because ordinarily 
you can not put enough tariff on farm products to help the 
farmer as much as you hurt them when you put the tariff on 
the manufactured article that he has to buy, but I shall vote 
for a tariff on any farm product [applause] which is about 
to be shipped into this country to interfere with the prices of 
farm products produced in this country. But let me get to the 
other proposition. I said just a few moments ago that I 
thought that the gentleman's bill did not go quite far enough 
in its effort to control production. Some one asked the gentle- 
man this question, whether or not the production could be con- 
trolled under the Constitution. In other words, could we pass 
a bill and say to the farmer, “Thou shalt not plant so much 
corn or so much cotton.” 

Would it be constitutional? It probably would not be. Some- 
one suggested that we might control the proposition by getting 
the States to pass a law to control production, provided the 
Government rendered to the farmers in those States the neces- 
sary assistance. 

To my mind the proposition of control of production of farm 
products can best be accomplished as a matter of contract by 
simply saying to the American farmer through a statute passed 
by Congress, “ Here we will render you people certain assist- 
ance; we will help you solve your problem in so far as we 
can; but there is one part of it that we can not solve, and that 
is the question of overproduction. We will do our part, pro- 
vided you sign contracts with each other and with the govern- 
mental agency set up by Congress. to the end that you will in 
a certain manner and by a certain method control your own 
production.” 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. How will you enforce that? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I will enforce that by providing, in a bill 
creating a farmers’ finance corporation, that this finance cor- 
poration shall make certain advances to the producers of the 
country on certain basic agricultural commodities and grant 
certain loan privileges, provided the producers planting 75 per 
cent of the acreage of wheat, for example, sign a contract with 
each other and with the governmental agency and with the bank 
with which they are to do business that they will allow their 
production to be controlled by an advisory council selected by 
them. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Is it constitutional to limit production? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Oh, I provide that they shall enter into a 
contract to control production before they get assistance. 

Mr. SIROVICH. But how does the farmer know when he 
plants his crop whether he will get 5 bushels or 50 bushels an 
acre? Tet 
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Mr. LANKFORD. If you cut down the acreage each year and 
have a plan to limit overproduction, you will come very near, 
next year, to controlling that production. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. The gentleman may be interested to 
know that the late H. C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, who 
had perhaps more to do with the formation of the McNary- 
Haugen bill than any other one man, always made the stipu- 
lation as one of the conditions that all these arrangements and 
devices for increased prices would be absolutely worthless un- 
less there was coupled with them some control of production. 
He always made that condition or provision. 

Mr. LANKFORD. The only efficient way of controlling pro- 
duction is to have the farmers themselves enter into a con- 
tract to limit production. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Suppose you would have over- 
production and then limited your acreage, and the next year 
you had a crop failure. The people of this country would not 
have enough to eat. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Then they would pay the farmer better 
for what he did raise. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Would it not be better to enable 
the farmer to have a fair price? 

Mr. LANKFORD. By my method the farmer could fix his 
own price. He could say to the world, “ We have produced too 
much this year, but all of it is not for sale. We will sell cotton 
at 25 cents a pound. How much do you want at that price? 
We will not sell at less.” 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Unless he raises a fair crop he 
can not say that. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. As I understand the gentleman, he accepts 
all the policies proposed by Mr. McNary as to the regulation 
of farm products and marketing, except that you would go to 
the extent of contract relations limiting production? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Yes; by the farmers themselves. 

Mr. MORGAN. Suppose a crop was raised and during the 
five-year period the domestic price rose above the import price. 
What would happen? 

Mr. LANKFORD. That would lead me into a discussion of 
the tariff, and I do not have time for that discussion now. 

Now, I want to say a few words in connection with the 
spoils proposition. The appointments to postmasterships in 
Georgia, as you know, are not controlled by Democratic Con- 
gressmen, but by the Republican State executive committee. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Do you propose to limit produc- 
tion? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANKFORD. I would be very glad to limit the produc- 
tion of recommendations and other activities of Republicans 
who do not deal fairly with my section of the country. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, the very life of our Nation is imperiled by 
the vicious spoils system now in operation, rampant through- 
out our country. Its poisonous fangs are penetrating every 
branch of our Government and endangering the liberties of 
the whole people. Two good men—a registry clerk and an 
excellent postmaster—in my home city of Douglas, Ga., a few 
days ago went to their death as a result of the spoils system. 
On every hand every day one has but to stop, look, and listen 
to see the awful effects of centralized government run mad 
with spoils hydrophobia. 

The usurpation of State rights by the Federal Congress and 
the abject abdication of those rights by Congress to bureaus, 
operated under a spoils system smelling “to high heaven,” 
constitute the greatest crime of the age, 

On last Friday I reintroduced a bill introduced by me over 
two years ago to stop the solicitation of so-called campaign 
funds from postmasters, rural carriers, postal employees, or 
other appointive officials. This bill provides as follows: 


That no person shall solicit or receive in any manner any contri- 
bution of money or other thing of value from any postmaster, rural 
carrier, or postal employee, or any other Federal employee, for any 
political purpose whatsoever; neither shall any person solicit or 
receive in any manner any contribution of money or other thing of 
value from any candidate or applicant for postmastership, rural carrier, 
or postal employee, or other Federal employee for any political purpose 
whatsoever, or for or in connection in any way with any recommenda- 
tion or help that may be rendered or promised such applicant or 
candidate. 
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Sec. 2. Any person who has made such contribution of money or 
other thing of value for political purpose to any person, organization, 
or political party shall not accept the position of postmaster, rural 
carrier, or postal employee, or other Federal employee whatsoever 
within six months after such donation or contribution. 

Sec. 3. No person shall receive, directly or indirectly, for himself 
or for any other person, group of persons, or organization any money 
or other thing of value, for any recommendation of appointment of 
or help to any applicant or candidate for any postmastership, position 
of rural carrier, postal employee, or other Federal employee. Neither 
shall any person, having made such donation of money or other thing 
of value, accept and hold any postmastership, position of rural carrier, 
postal employee, or other Federal employee. 

Src. 4. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 
punished by a fine not in excess of $500, or imprisonment not exceeding 
three years, or both. 


Mr. Chairman, the House Committee on the Judiciary two 
years ago refused to favorably report an identical bill of mine 
and reported favorably and helped to pass the Wurzbach bill, 
requiring postmasters and certain other appointive Federal 
officers to file an affidavit that they had not purchased their 
offices as a prerequisite to receiving their salaries. This law is 
easily cireumyented by some friend of the applicant without 
the knowledge of the applicant being required to put up money 
as “campaign funds.” The applicant is appointed, makes the 
required affidavit within the law, and is then beseiged from 
time to time for campaign funds. The postmaster or other 
official is informed that in order to be in good standing with 
the appointive powers he must make the required contributions. 
He knows he must put up or later lose out. If he does not put up 
“campaign funds,” some one else does. He loses out; the other 
fellow goes in, 

Along with the Wurzbach bill was passed the Stevenson bill, 
making unlawful the sale of postmastership appointments, and 
so forth, but, as just pointed out, this law is very little, if any, 
more effective than the Wurzbach measure. I was sorely dis- 
appointed when these bills were passed in lieu of my bill, and 
then urged that these bills would prove futile. My prediction 
were absolutely correct, as is now established. 

Prior to the passage of the Stevenson and Wurzbach bills, 
there were of force two statutes touching remotely the spoils 
system as applied to postmasters, rural carriers, and other postal 
employees. Neither interfered to any considerable extent with 
the present baneful situation. One statute prevented the sale 
by a public official of an appointment of a postmaster, rural car- 
rier, or other Federal position. Of course, some one other than 
an official handled the matter. Another statute prevented the 
solicitation of campaign funds within a post office or other Fed- 
eral building, but did not protect the Government official after 
he left the building. 

Thus it will be seen, no law has been enacted to stop the 
fleecing of postmasters and other postal employees. My bill, if 
enacted, will go very much further than has ever been gone be- 
fore, but I very much fear that nothing will permanently stop 
the evil effects of the spoils system other than the destruction 
of the system itself. 

Congress and the executive branch of the Government here in 
Washington is to blame for the whole system. What interest 
does a man living in north Georgia have in the appointment of 
a postmaster in my district in south Georgia other than dollars 
and cents when that man was never in the town where the post- 
master is to be appointed, will never be in that town, knows 
none of the people there, never expects to know them, never ex- 
pects them to vote for him, knows that his party can never 
carry that town, or county, or State in any election, and expects 
nothing of value, either directly or indirectly, from the people 
of that community other than “campaign contributions”? The 
spoils system is wrong and invites corruption. 

I understand that the Postmaster General now threatens to 
fire any postmaster or rural carrier that happened not to be 
shrewd enough to stay within the law and, perchance, technically 
violated the law while putting up “campaign contributions.” 
He proposes, though, to keep the system steeped in spoils in full 
force and allow the vacancies created by his firing process, again 
bartered and sold. 

Mr. Postmaster General, your abominable system is rotten to 
the core. The real blame is here. It can not be dodged. Why 
purposely keep a system in force and blame any one who is 
forced to contribute “campaign funds” under that system? 
You know what your system invites. Why purposely help en- 
snare good people, help fleece them, then bring ridicule and con- 
tempt upon them by depriving them of the position which your 
system made them pay for, and then reset the same trap to catch 
and ensnare others? 

Mr. Chairman, even before I came to Congress I was alarmed 
over the spoliation of State rights and the eventual utter 
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destruction of the liberties and rights of the individual. On 
May 21, 1919, the third day after I took cath of office as a new 
Member of Congress, in my first speech here in behalf of my 
people, I said: 


The time will come, if the Federal Government continues to encroach 
on the rights of the States to settle their own affairs, when our States 
will need no legislatures, for all of our laws will be made here and 
administered in the Federal courts. Our State and county lines are 
being blotted out. The people of each county are slowly but surely 
losing their rights. The States are gradually becoming States in 
name only. 


Mr. Chairman, after more than nine years of service I am 
more and more convinced that the counties of the States are 
losing their rights and the States are losing their rights, but, 
worse than all, Congress is passing all its rights and powers, 
both present and past, as well as prospective, on to individuals 
who are not the choice of the people and who ofttimes are not 
really responsible to any one. 

We have only to “stop, look, and listen“ in Congress and out 
among the people to see and hear the awful effects of the 
menace about which I am speaking. 

There are so many invasions of the rights of the States and 
so many surrenders of the rights of the people to the bureaus 
that I will not attempt to list them at present. I do want to 
direct my attack, however, at lump-sum appropriations. I hope 
to speak of some of the other surrenders later. 

More and more Congress is making lump-sum appropriations 
and leaving the distribution of the funds to the bureau or to 
underlings of the bureaus. Why? Is it because Congress can 
not determine how the appropriation should be dished out? Is 
it because Congress, or the Members of Congress, wish to shirk 
their duty? Is it because the appointees of the bureau chief 
are more efficient or more conscientious than Members of Con- 
gress? What is the real cause of this desire to pass the power 
to legislate in this respect to bureaus? 

Are these privileges and rights passed on to the bureaus in 
order that they may become spoils? I shudder to ask the ques- 
tion. I do wish that I could think that this does not enter into 
the proposition. 

It is a dangerous thing to put too much power in the hands 
of too few men. It is impossible for our President, or any or all 
of the cabinet members, to keep up with these details. It 
sounds like a joke to be delegating powers to the President to 
handle the details of dishing out money or patronage, or the 
details of making rules and regulations for the carrying into 
effect of any law passed by Congress when Congress admits 
that nearly 500 Members of the Congress can not do it prop- 
erly. Why shove the responsibility on any one man of doing 
what 500 shirk and admit their inability to do properly? 

It matters not whether Congress passes its powers on to the 
bureaus for the purpose of these powers being used as a part 
and parcel of a spoils system; the fact remains that Congress is 
inviting corruption. Not only is Congress inyiting corruption, 
but the corruption is evident. We see only a small part of it. 
Occasionally the curtain is lifted, and we get only a glimpse 
of the rottenness of paying political debts with patronage or 
with other people's rights or money. We should get as far 
away from the spoils system as possible. Our President con- 
demned the spoils system in his message, and I would not fear 
the spoils system very much if all these matters could be 
handled by the President, by the average Cabinet member, or 
by Congressmen, but this is impossible. 

It is bad enough to steal the other man's property, but it is 
much worse when it is stolen not because it is needed but for 
the purpose of destruction. It is bad enough when we take 
from the States that which belongs to the States and the people 
of the several States. But the crime becomes much more 
abominable when we take for the purpose of destroying what 
we take or turn the loot so recently taken over to those whom 
we know will use the property taken for the destruction of the 
very people from whom it was taken. 

If the Congress has reached the place in its existence where 
it is too timorous to exercise the rights given Congress by the 
Constitution, then Congress should not be seeking to deprive 
the States of any additional rights, but should be passing back 
to the States whatever rights Congress feels unable to exercise. 
In no event should Congress be taking from the States rights 
which it does not expect to exercise and which it expects to 
immediately pass on to bureaus and bureau chiefs. The flow 
of rights and privileges and powers should be from Congress 
back to the States and to the people of the several States rather 
than from the people and the States through Congress to 
bureaucrats. 

This is the people's Government and not the Government’s 
people. Let the people run the Government and this Govern- 
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ment will endure—let the Government run the people and our 
Nation will perish. 

The Government should never govern the people. It should 
only be the means by which and through which the people gov- 
ern themselves. 

Congress obtained its powers from the people, and if there be 
any powers which Congress feels too anemic to exercise, then 
those powers should be returned to the people from whom they 
were derived. If any Congressman gets tired of his commis- 
sion, let him return it to the people who gave it to him, and 
not deliver it to some bureau chief who was not elected by 
anybody. If any Member here does not know what his dis- 
trict wants, then how does he expect some bureau chief or 
some underling under that chief who never saw his district 
to know what his people desire. I am willing to assume the 
responsibility of representing my people, and when I so far 
forget my duty as to want to pass that blessed privilege on to 
Some stranger who happens to be a bureau chief, or an ap- 
pointee of a chief or some political henchman of the party 
under whom the bureau chief was appointed, then I will resign 
my commission and hand it back to the people who so kindly 
gave it to me. 

I am speaking very plainly about this matter, not for the 
purpose of hurting anyone's feeling but for the purpose, if 
possible, of preventing Congress from hurting the people of 
our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, on January 20, 1926, there was pending a bill 
authorizing the Postmaster General and the Secretary of the 
Treasury to determine in the future where and when post 
offices and other Federal buildings should be constructed. 
During the course of that debate (p. 2467 CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, January 20, 1926) I said: 


Now, what about the proposed bill to appropriate a large sum of 
money to be delivered to the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
to be used by these departments in erecting buildings whenever and 
wherever these departments may determine? There was never a nrore 
vicious bill. What is the necessity for this kind of a bill? Is Con- 
gress incompetent to determine where buildings should be built? Is 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds incapacitated to re- 
port out a bill specifying where buildings should be built and the 
amount to be expended for each building? Are the various Members 
of Congress unable to determine what should be done in each respective 
district? By what legerdenrain can some mysterious person, reported 
to be acting for the Post Office Department or the Treasury Depart- 
ment, go to any Member's district and determine these questions? The 
Secretary of the Treasury will not do it. The Postmaster General 
will not do it. Neither of these gentlemen could do this if they did 
nothing else and tried to do all these things. 

If Congress can not do this, who is there that can? Are these 
Federal buildings and grounds to be dished out to the faithful, as 
the post offices are dished out? Is there to be made a charge for the 
recommendation for a Federal building, the same as charges are now 
nrade in many places and practically all over the South for recom- 
mendations for rural carriers and for appointment as postmaster? 
If not, why not? Oh, what a fine chance this unelected individual 
will have to get fees for recommendations. If the system of making 
postmaster appointments is followed in selecting locations for these 
Federal buildings, then the Republican referees will make the recom- 
mendations for public buildings, and the referees, of course, will not 
have time to go to the different counties, and some one not even ap- 
pointed by the department will make the collections and report which 
places should be recommended. Some may say I ant overdrawing 
the things which will happen. This is what is happening with the 
appointments of the men to occupy buildings. Then why not the same 
rule apply as to the building? Then just think what 10 per cent of 
the amount to be spent on a building would run to. 


During the course of my remarks the following colloquy 
occurred between the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brod] and 
myself : : 

Mr. Brad. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I will. 

Mr. Brad. I think the gentleman is making a serious charge. 

Mr. LANKFORD. I am. 

Mr. Bece. And I want to ask the gentleman, Does the gentleman know 
that to be the fact? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I do, or I certainly would not make the statement. 

Mr. Brod. Has the gentleman turned over the information he had to 
the Department of Justice, the prosecuting department of the Govern- 
ment? That is a Federal offense, and the gentleman has his recourse, if 
he knows that to be the fact. ‘ 

Mr. LANKFORD. I understand it is not a Federal offense. 

Mr. Brod. Oh, yes; it is. If the gentleman has looked up the statutes 
passed by this Congress the gentleman knows it is a Federal offensa, 
and I think the gentleman is making a very serious charge. 

Mr. LANKFORD. I am making a serious charge. 
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Mr. Brod. And if the gentleman would make that charge any place 
other than on the floor, the gentleman could be held to an accounting. 
Mr. Laxxrorp. No; I could not, for I am stating the truth. 


Mr. Chairman, after the colloquy I continued as follows: 


I have called the attention of the Post Office Department to this thing, 
and it has been called to the attention of the Department of Justice, but 
upon investigation it is found that there is no law to cover this kind 
of thing when it is done outside of a Federal building by some one who 
is not an official. They are careful to stay within the law, 

Oh, gentlemen, why do we invite this sort of a spoils situation? Why 
can not we decide for our people just what we want them to have? 

It may be insisted by some that the day of the pork-barrel system no 
longer exists. Well, if I am to choose between pork and spoils, I will 
say, Give me a little more pork.” I much prefer a barrel of decent 
pork rather than a train load of flyblown beef. 

I much prefer a few Federal buildings to be located by Congress in 

each district rather than millions of the people's money to be used in a 
spoils system as pleaseth a few sent to rule over the people without the 
people’s permission or vote. 

The time is at hand when men who never saw my State, men whom 
my pepole did not vote for and had no chance to vote for, men not in 
sympathy with the traditions and American impulses of my people, yea, 
men who do not like my people, hold in the hollow of their hands the 
power io control almost every activity of my people. They can and are 
destroying the rights, liberties, and lives of my people. Talk about free, 
representative government! Every centralization of power is a blow at 
liberty and is the undermining of our form of government. Every en- 
largement of the power of men who hold office by appointment is a 
weakening of representative government. The spoils system inevitably 
leads to corruption and anarchy. 

Centralize enough power here, carry the spoils system to its fullest 
extent, and give the Executive sufficient power to enforce his decrees 
and you have the worst Government since the beginning of the human 
race. If we are to save this wonderful Government which our fore- 
fathers gave us let us return to the old teachings of the fathers before 
we shall have lost all. 

Is Congress to eventually take from the States and the people in 
the States every vestige of authority to control local affairs? Is 
Congress then to abdicate its right to legislate and give to department 
heads, bureau chiefs, and other appointive officials all the right to 
legislate, and then let these officials appointed under a spoils system 
dish out rules, regulations, and laws under a spoils system, thus con- 
trolling all rights of all the people under a system of spoils, rottenness, 
and corruption? 


Mr. Chairman, discussing the same bill just referred to on 
February 15, 1926 (ConcressionaL Recoxp, February 15, 1926, 
pp. 4030-4031) I said: 


Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I had hoped that a bill 
would be passed at this session giving each congressional district some 
very muchly needed post-office buildings. I have not altogether lost 
that hope. 

We may yet get a good bill. 

“ While the lamp holds out to burn the vilest sinner may return.” 

The supporters of this nefarious bill to pass the power to select 
sites and build buildings onto already overworked Cabinet officers and 
their immediate subordinates, to be in turn by them, as they of sheer 
necessity must do, passed on to some mysterious, unknown individual, 
say those of us who oppose this sort of thing favor pork-barrel 
legislation. 

Well, if we have “ pork,” let it be decent pork on the table in the 
daytime, with all invited to participate and to be shared by the com- 
mon folks and the smaller cities as well as by the larger cities. Ap- 
propriations for the big cities is termed “in behalf of efficiency and 
economy,” while appropriations for the smaller cities is derisively 
termed “ pork.” 

This is worse than the most vicious form of a “ pork barrel” bill. 

Its advocates expect to secure enough help to pass it under suspension 
of the rules without giving its devotees even a smell of decent pork. 
They expect you to line up and do their bidding for only a passing 
sickening whiff of the “ flesh pots of corruption. 

They are not willing for you to “stop, look, and listen” in order 
that you may determine how great is the sacrifice you are making and 
how great is the penalty you are inflicting on others in order for you 
to get less, much less, than a “ mess of pottage.” 

Without giving you a chance to protect those you represent and 
yourselves, the champions of this bill expect you to help them drive the 
legislative car in front of the mighty onrushing juggernaut of central- 
ized, all-powerful bureaucratic government. 

Oh, if Lincoln was alive he would pray more earnestly than ever 
“that this Government of the people, for the people, and by the people 
might not perish from the earth.” 

Oh, they expect to stampede the Members of Congress like so many 
“dumb driven cattle” into selling for a stench of corruption the 
birthright of a great and glorious people. 
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Pass the bill without the chance for reasonable debate and with 
no chance for amendment, is the battle cry. 

They are not willing for us to have a chance to examine their pro- 
posed “mammon of unrighteousness.” They do not want it known 
just how tainted and fiyblown is the concoction which their witches 
stir, 

Fillet of a fenny snake, 

In the cauldron boil and bake; 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Adder’s fork and blindworm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg and howlet’s wing. 


Cool it with a baboon’s blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good. 


Mr. Chairman, on March 14, 1924, in speaking of the Teapot 
Dome scandal, I said: 


An awful experience is ofttimes turned to a blessing in disguise when 
a lesson is learned which starts an improvement of the awful condi- 
tions which brought about the experience. 


Again, on the same date, I said: 


The multimillionaire Secretary of the Treasury, Mellon, said that he 
would like to be chairman of the select small committee to manipulate 
and shuffle the enormous foreign debt of billions of dollars so as to take 
care of the big banker, big rich, and men who have profiteered so as to 
be in the millionaire class. The Secretary gets what he wants, for 
now it is that “to the victor belongs the spoils.” Of all funds ever 
raised the great common people are more interested in the money 
raised during the Great War than in any other. It came from people 
of every station of life. The widow, the orphan, and the poorest of 
the poor, all did their very best. A large part of the fund thus raised 
is now due us by foreign powers. That money is the common property 
of every American citizen. Yet it is being shuffled and manipulated as 
pleaseth a favored few who believe that “to the victor belongs the 
spoils.” 


In the same address I also remarked ; 


Mr. Chairman, this country is in a deplorable condition, with a party 
in power using the spoils system to the limit when the whole Nation is 
suffering the agonies of hell because of the lack of proper legislation and 
because those in power play politics while the Nation burns. Ah, Mr. 
Chairman, the party in power is worried more about the “good of the 
service” of the Republican Party than they are about “the good of 
the service? of the American people. They are worried infinitely more 
about efficiency of a man as a campaign or boodle contributor, or 
political manipulator, than they are worried about the efficiency of a 
man as a public servant. The Bureau of Printing and Engraving was 
turned upside down in violation of law and contrary to established 
rights of honorable men and women “for the good of the service” of 
the Republican Party, The civil-service system established by wise men 
of the past has been strangled and mangled and its very death threat- 
ened “for the good of the service” to the Republican Party. It has 
been proposed to make spoils of hundreds, yea, thousands, even millions, 
of positions in this Nation in order to dish out those rights to 
Republicans for the good of the service“ of the party. 

To. the victor belongs the spoils. My God, to what extent is the 
spoils system going? The Veterans’ Bureau is a hotbed of the spoils 
system for the good of the service, not of ex-service men, but of the 
Republican Party. Is our entire Postal Service a seething cauldron 
of spoils to be stirred with the paddle of political hatred “for the 
good of the service” of the Republican Party and not for the people? 
It is understood generally that Attorney General Daugherty is the 
chief of spoilsmen. He wants no civil-service system. He wants no 
merit system; he wants everything controlled by the spoils system, 
He wants the Department of Justice to become the department of 
spoils and wants to become the chief keeper, preserver, and protector 
of the spoils of the victors for the good of the service of the Republican 
Party. It is easily understood why Daugherty does not want the merit 
system used in the selection of public officials. 

He prefers the spoils system. He likes a system under which he 
and others like him can qualify. He has made the Department of 
Justice the department of spoils. It is no longer the Department of 
Justice; it is now the department of just is.“ It is now operated 
for the glory of Daugherty, the ignominy of the Republican Party, and 
to the shame of the Nation. A statement was carried in the news- 
papers the other day that Daugherty wanted the prohibition-enforce- 
ment service put under the Daugherty spoils “just is” department. 
He would like to dish out the large amount of money allowed for 
prohibition enforcement. The enforcement service would soon be a 
pretty kettle of fish with Daugherty trying to play politics with the 
service, The whole enforcement service is about to break down now, 
because many men are being put in the service for political reasons 
only. 

It is now said that President Harding was misled into dismissing 
the employees of the Bureau of Printing and Engraving. I do not 
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doubt this suggestion. That good man was misled every time he 
followed men like Daugherty. The Attorney General ought to be 
satisfied with spoils,.but yet he wants more. He has spoiled and 
flyblown his position as a Cabinet member; he has spolled and fy- 
blown the Republican administration; and, if permitted, would make 
spoils of every right of the American people. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, why say so much about the Teapot Dome 
scandal; know ye not that “to the victors belong the spoils?” The 
Teapot Dome transaction is larger, but no more corrupt than the sale 
of public offices for cash or to pay political debts. It is no worse 
than a profiteers’ tariff for the big Republican rich, to the undoing, 
destruction, and even death of millions of the great consuming public. 
I repeat, it is no more corrupt to be influenced by money to sacrifice 
the interests of the American people in these oil properties than it 
is either under the guise of law or without lawful authority to take 
the hard-earned money of the consuming public by a profiteers’ tariff 
and give it to the big corporations either for cash or to pay political 
debts. There is no longer in this country a protective tariff. It is 
now the profiteers’ tariff. The Republican Party is still the G. O. P.; 
it is now the Grand Old Profiteer. 

If the Republican Party follows much longer the leadership of such 
spollsmen as Daugherty and continues to sell her party virtue for 
money and for political purpose, she will soon be without a single 
virtue. The Teapot Dome controversy can not be any more corrupt 
than the dishing out of offices solely and only for political reasons. 


Mr. Chairman, during my address of March 14, 1924, just re- 
ferred to, in speaking of the so-called flexible provisions of the 
tariff law, I remarked: 


A general tax bill was so drawn and passed by the last Republican 
Congress as to relieve the big rich of much of the burdens of taxation, 
The big rich either have contributed much campaign funds to the Re- 
publican Party or can do so when it will be much needed in future 
campaigns. The big rich are protected on the theory that “ to the victors 
belong tho spoils.” A tariff bill was enacted by the last Republican Con- 
gress to protect the profiteers and the concerns with big sacks of money 
who either did contribute heavily to past campaign funds of the Re- 
publican Party or are in position to contribute in the future when 
funds will be sorely needed to be used in convincing the consuming 
public that it was taxed for its own good. So it goes that “to the 
victors belong the spoils.” It is even provided in this tariff bill that 
the President have the power to increase or diminish duties as he sees 
proper. If men and women are deprived of offices because they do not 
subscribe to the Republican faith and do not contribute to Republican 
campaign funds, then why should not people who are not Republicans 
and do not help put up a slush fund be deprived of the protection of a 
desired duty on goods in competition with goods they sell? If the 
President by Executive order and otherwise dishes out offices to Repub- 
licans because they are Republicans and leaves off others simply because 
they are not Republicans, then why not dish the protective-tariſt soup 
to the Republicans who show their efficiency by a nice campaign con- 
tribution? “To the victors belong the spoils" is being worked over- 
time. 

Oh, it is said that men are being put out of office and Republicans 
are being put in “for the good of the service,” it being known to all 
that he who serves the Republican Party is one who is “for the good of 
the service,” and efficiency from a Republican standpoint is fully attained 
by the profiteer who puts up money for campaign purposes. The good 
of the service of the Republican Party must be maintained, regardless 
of the cost to the public. “ To the victors belong the spoils.” 


Mr. Chairman, when I criticized Attorney General Daugherty 
four years ago and said the Veterans’ Bureau was a hotbed 
of the spoils system, I was criticized as being too harsh and 
unjustly condemning public officials. My remarks now read 
like a prophecy, for Director Forbes has since been sent to the 
penitentiary and Daugherty was finally forced out of the 
President’s Cabinet. 

Mr. Chairman, I have always hated the vicious spoils system. 
I regard it as the most dangerous influence in our national life 
to-day. It is so insidious, so deceptive, and yet it poisons every- 
thing it touches. 

Congress is taking from the States and from the people in 
the respective States all the rights and liberties of those people, 
and then, oh! awful truth, Congress is abjectly passing all the 
rights of the people on to bureaus and Federal appointees, to 
be by them in turn checked out to a favored few under a sys- 
tem of corruption and spoils. 

Mr. Chairman, now I want to quote from the Recorp, of April 
19, 1924, pages 6733 and 6734, as follows: 


Mr. BucuanaN. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, it was stated by a leading Republican 
in a speech a few days ago that investigations in Washington were 
being conducted by “insolent. groups.” The gentleman should have 
said the investigations were being made by “indignant groups.” In 
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fact, the entire country is filled with righteous indignation, not at 
the investigations but at the disclosures. 

Those being investigated and upon whom most shocking disclosures 
are being made are most anxious to stop all investigations and to dis- 
credit those being had. Some evidence goes in which is not true. This 
will not injure the innocent. Much evidence is being adduced which 
points definitely at the guilty. This does hurt the guilty and is helping 
to some extent to clear the official atmosphere. There is much propi- 
ganda in favor of stopping all investigations and turning all attention 
to legislation. I realize that there is much legislation which is verg 
necessary. There are vital appropriations which should be made. 
There are many good measures which this Congress will ignore, regard- 
less of what else is done. 

Just here let me say that the country is not very favorable to 
legislation which only gives more money and more power to spoilsmen, 
many of whom are still in harness. We need legislation, but we also 
surely need purification of government. It is infinitely better for us 
to not pass a single additional bill and not make a single new appro- 
priation and clean out by investigation, exposure, and removal all 
corruption rather than feed that corruption by more power and more 
of the people's money. Corruption is gradually getting a death hold 
on the very vitals of our form of government, We must free our- 
selves while we bave power left or the time will come when our 
vitality will be too low and the corrupt influences will be too powerful 
and will have too strong a hold on our throat. Even in matters of 
legislation here the people's money is offered for the purpose of getting 
votes for individuals or for parties. 

The so-called German relief bill is simply a bid for pro-German 
votes. Why vote cash for German women and children and tax to 
the limit the clothing, the pins, the buttons, and everything which 
the poor women and children of America must buy in order to live, 
to raise the money we are giving away. 

Mr. Chairman, why rob our poor widows and orphans of men who 
died fighting Germany in order to give to the very people who killed 
our boys and who would have destroyed us except for the bravery of 
the men now so soon forgotten? 

Why vote our boys insurance and German people cash? Why vote 
German people cash on which to live and yote our brave boys and 
their people a form of funeral expense? Oh! the shame of it. In 
the few additional minutes allowed me at this time I wish to read 
to the House a most excellent editorial which appeared in the Valdosta 
Times of my district in the issue of the 15th of April of the present 
year: 
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There is need of carrying the congressional investigations much 
further, even to the examination of the mental caliber of men who 
will vote against a bonus for the veterans of the World War and 
for a bonus for German children, and especially at a time when Ger- 
mans are sending their own money out of the country and the rich 
are squandering their wealth in Italy and southern Europe, and also 
when the German Government is planning to refuse the admission of 
American flour to Germany because of the abundance of flour and other 
foodstuffs in Germany. 

There is something lacking in Congressmen who will thus neglect 
their own and force their philanthropy upon others, especially when 
such acts cost them nothing, and which may, on the other hand, set 
them right with the agriculturists, who expect to sell their products 
to the Government at fancy prices. The Congressmen expect by this 
stroke of statesmanship (7) to get in right with their constituencies 
and insure for themselves a return to Washington. Enough is enough, 
and the people generally know when they have had enough of such 
business as is at the present time directing the eyes of the world to 
Washington in wonderment at what the next American governmental 
development will be. 

We have been pointing across the water to the European govern- 
ments and pointing out their shortcomings, with pride in the belief - 
that the officials of the Government of the United States were less 
corrupt. In the light of the present-day political activities we have 
been laboring under an hallucination that humbles that pride and fills 
the soul with shame, for we can see in the dim distance the finger of 
scorn pointed toward America and the great institution we have prided 
ourselves in believing was the model of excellence in government; not 
perfect, to be sure, but much nearer perfection than any other govern- 
ment in the world. 

The fact is that the American people have been too busy with their 
personal affairs to pay much attention to what kind of a government 
we really had. The principles we know to be sound, the laws are 
models of excellence, and yet the very lawmakers themselves are the 
worst violators. 

The Chamuax. The time of the gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Can the gentleman yield me two more minutes? 

Mr. BucHanan. I yield the gentleman two more minutes. 

Mr. Laxkxrorp, Mr. Chairman, on at least two former occasions 


during the present Congress I have made remarks on this floor along 
the line of this most excellent editorial and along the line of my 
I hope the investigations now taking place 


present observations, 
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may be the beginning of a “house cleaning” which will make our 
Government clean in every respect. 

We must stop the spoilsman and eradicate all corruption, or we 
will lose all. Mr. Chairman, I firmly believe that the combined 
armies and navies of the rest of the world can not defeat us from 
the outside if our Nation is pure, perfect, and strong on the inside. 
If our Government and our Nation, though, rots at the center, it 
will collapse of its own weakness at the slightest pressure. 

Let us investigate our weakness as a nation, and let us trim out 
every cancerous growth. Let us not have a government of the 
people by the spoilsmen and corruptionists for the favored and un- 
patriotic few who put money and political preferment ahead of 
country and people. Let us have a government “of the people, for 
the people, and by the people,” not only in name but in truth for 
with such government unspotted and unblemished we will never 
know defeat, and the Government which our fathers gave us will 
not perish from the earth. [Applause.] 


Mr. Chairman, the spoilsmen of the past killed men, women, 
and children in order to rob, plunder, and carry_away the spoils. 
If they were caught, they were shot or hanged. To-day the 
spoilsmen without any excuse rob men, women, and children 
of their reputation, which they built up during a lifetime and 
which is their all. They kill innocent men, women, and children 
and drive them to suicide by depriving them of their rights and 
giving the spoils to the so-called victors, and yet the spoilsmen 
of to-day sit in high places and boast of their authority in this 
grand and glorious Government of ours. Many of the common 
people of our Nation are filling premature graves because of 
legislation which makes the rich richer and the poor poorer 
and gives to bureaus and individuals the right to dish out 
favors and patronage. 

It seems that many people are so wedded to the spoils sys- 
tem as to not even be willing to learn in the school of experi- 
ence. The Teapot Dome scandal ought to cause an awakening 
of the public and a condemnation of everything that smells like 
“ spoils.” 

Is every official of the public soon to be appointed under the 
dolls system, and are those spoilsmen to control every activity 
of this once free people? Are freemen to be cast down and 
spoilsmen to be enthroned? Is liberty a thing of the past, and 
political corruption the present dominating force? 

Is this Nation, which can never know defeat by the armies 
and navies of the world from the outside, to rot unto death of 
political corruption and of the awful poison of the spoilsmen 
on the inside? This Nation can not long endure unless it 
purges itself of every vestige of the corrupt spoils system. The 
American people to-day enjoy probably not over one-tenth of 
the liberty for which our forefathers fought. To what extent 
will Congress go? Will we turn back before it is too late? 

We are working the destruction of our Nation when we con- 
centrate too much power here to be exercised by people not 
elected by the people, but by people holding office, the very com- 
mission to which is tainted with the odor of spoils. We ought 
to mind our own business and let the people manage their 
affairs. We should fight for more freedom and greater human 
rights, not for less. We should legislate for people to control 
their own legitimate activities and not for spoilsmen to dom- 
inate their every move. There is no one thing that Congress 
or the President can do which will so vitally serve the people 
and so fully guarantee the future safety of this Nation as to 
end for all time the present deplorable and baneful spoils sys- 
tem. Will we act for the right? Will we save our Nation by 
reestablishing not only in name but in fact every principle for 
which our forefathers fought, and which are embodied in our 
Declaration of Independence and in our Constitution, and which 
are placed by the Almighty in the heart of every free man? 

May an all-wise God grant unto us here in Congress the fore- 
sight to see the certain destruction toward which we are drift- 
ing and the power to turn aside and save all before the final 
hour of doom shall have come. [Applause.] 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 24 minutes to the 
gentleman from Porto Rico. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Porto Rico is recog- 
nized for 24 minutes. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Chairman, it is not my wont to make fre- 
quent use of the privilege of the floor of the House. I do so 
only when my position as representative of the people of Porto 
Rico imposes upon me the duty of availing myself of this forum 
as a means of addressing the Congress and the people of the 
United States. Speeches for home consumption are very far 
from my mind. My main interest consists in being heard 
rather by the American people than by the people of Porto Rico. 

On this particular occasion I rise to discharge an obligation 
which is certainly far from agreeable. I do not invite troubles, 
but when they are placed in my path I face them unhesitatingly 
in the performance of my duties. 
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The President of the United States has addressed a letter to 
Governor Towner which has produced a very unfavorable reac- 
tion on the people of Porto Rico. It is in order to expose my 
views anent this letter that I have requested the privilege of 
addressing the House to-day. 

The Legislature of Porto Rico, through the president of the 
senate, Hon. Antonio R. Barceló, and the speaker of the house, 
Hon. José Tous Soto, haye already replied to the President in 
a letter addressed to me. It is a very important document, 
which contains an elaborate review of our conditions and aspira- 
tions and will no doubt be very valuable to the members of 
the committees of both Houses in charge of our problems. I 
believe I am not asking much in suggesting to you a careful 
perusal of their reply. It is unnecessary for me to say that I 
indorse every word of it. 

I wish to make clear, first of all, that since President Cool- 
idge’s advent to power I have endeavored to work in harmony 
with his administration, placing no obstacles in his way. I 
have followed this policy in spite of the fact that my recom- 
mendations have not been accepted by the administration. I 
remember that shortly after Mr. Coolidge entered the White 
House recommended to the Bureau of Insular Affairs and 
to the Secretary of War a Porto Rican candidate for the post 
of commissioner of immigration. 

The President appointed a continental American. In spite of 
this rebuff I accepted the appointment and advised its approval 
by the Senate. When the office of attorney general became va- 
cant I submitted to the President the names of two distin- 
guished Porto Ricans to fill the post. The President appointed 
a continental American from the State of Texas, and I accepted 
his appointment without opposition. When the term of the 
commissioner of education expired I recommended to the ad- 
ministration the names of two Porto Rican educators, trained in 
universities of the United States. The President reappointed 
the present commissioner of education, who is also a Porto 
Rican. Very recently I recommended a candidate to fill a 
vacant post in the supreme court. The President chose another 
candidate, and I not only accepted his appointment but gave it 
my decided approval when consulted on the matter by the Sen- 
ate committee. In all my dealings as the representative from 
Porto Rico I have tried to give to the President of the United 
States my whole-hearted support. I hold the Chief Magistrate 
in the highest esteem. Personally he has always been very kind 
and courteous toward me. I am making these observations so 
that nothing which I should say in my remarks might be con- 
strued as springing from a feeling of hostility toward the 
national administration. 

Porto Rico and the United States must necessarily live a life 
of harmony and friendship. It profits us Porto Ricans nothing 
to express our views in forms offensive-to the American people. 
It profits the American people nothing to offend gratuitously 
the feelings of the people of Porto Rico. For this reason it is 
regrettable that controversies should arise which might bring 
forth as their consequence the use of words more or less vexing 
to both peoples. 

President Coolidge’s letter is, to my mind, humiliating to the 
people of Porto Rico. According to this letter we have done 
nothing but receive favors from the American people, and are 
highly ungrateful when we express our complaints and come to 
Washington in quest of greater liberties for the island. The 
United States owes Porto Rico nothing. It is we who are poor, 
we who are humble, we who are harborless, we who receive the 
benefits and the blessings of the American administration in 
Porto Rico. There is not so much as a word in the President's 
letter to suggest the proposition that, in holding Porto Rico, the 
United States derives benefits of a political and economic char- 
acter. Any impartial observer, after having read the President's 
letter, might well ask himself why the United States insists in 
holding onto Porto Rico, in spite of the onerous obligations 
which such a policy is contended to impose on this Nation. We 
might say, in view of this official pronouncement, that we of 
Porto Rico are being the victims of the excessive love professed 
us by the national administration in trying to maintain all the 
power it has there and in denying the inhabitants of the island 
that participation in the government of their own affairs, which 
is their due. We would prefer less love for Porto Rico and 
more loye for the liberty and happiness of its inhabitants. It 
is folly to attempt to make the inhabitants of our island happy 
in the American way. We want to be happy treading the path 
of our destiny in our own way. I know of no country in the 
world which has secured the happiness of another by handling 
its internal affairs. 

We are not pretending to deny the benefits which Porto Rico 
has received during the American administration. But an at- 


tempt has been made to deal with our conditions from a point 


of view of American charity and not of Porto Rican rights. It 
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is our duty to express our views and to declare emphatically 
that we are not asking for charity, but for rights. 

The President begins by examining the conditions and tend- 
encies of the people of Porto Rico at the time of the American 
occupation. An article written in 1892 by Doctor Coll y Toste 
has been unburied from the files of the War Department. This 
article describes the progress of Porto Rico for the previous 
100 years. A relation of the conditions of our peasants at that 
time is contained in one of the paragraphs of this article. 
Nothing is quoted by President Coolidge from those portions of 
the article which praise the progress of Porto Rico. That this 
paragraph is the only one which criticizes existing conditions in 
1892, is shown by the following words of Doctor Coll y Toste 
taken from the same paragraph but which were not quoted hy 
the President: 


But, ah, if it be true that we have progressed much, comparing the 
final pictutes of these two last centuries, and if it be true that our 
population has increased so much that from a census of 138,758 people 
it has mounted, according to the last enumeration, to 802,439 inhabit- 
ants, yet, unfortunately, at the heart of such a state of enlightenment 
a black stain is projected like a blot of ink on a picturesque drawing. 


In this article Doctor Coll y Toste paints in vivid colors the 
condition of our peasants, making their weaknesses stand out 
and exaggerating throughout with the purpose of emphasizing 
the necessity of applying a remedy to the existing conditions, 
It was also his purpose to criticize the Spanish Government for 
inexcusable negligence in the performance of its duties. But 
what purpose is accomplished by the publication of his article 
in 1928? The unnecessary exhibition of these unfortunate con- 
ditions of the past, even if not intended to humiliate the people 
of Porto Rico, it really has that effect. Let me say in passing that 
the prize given to Doctor Coll y Toste by the Economic Society 
of Friends of the country was not particularly for his descrip- 
tion of the peasant, as pointed out in the President's letter, 
but for the whole article, describing the progress of Porto Rico 
in the previous century. The author possibly was rewarded not 
for his description of the peasants but in spite of it. Although 
Doctor Coll y Toste analyzes in his study the conditions of our 
peasants only, the President states in his letter that this 
describes the great body of the population of Porto Rico. 

The conditions obtaining in Porto Rico at the time of the 
American occupation were not very favorable. We acknowl- 
edge and admit that there was ignorance and poverty then, just 
as there is ignorance and poverty to-day in some sections of the 
country ; but it can not be denied that there existed a powerful 
nueleus of our population which lived a comfortable life and 
developed its activities with relative ease and relative well 
being. There existed the basis of a civilization just as wise 
and just as vigorous as the Anglo-Saxon civilization. There 
was a nucleus of men trained in European universities, versed 
in different fields of endeavor, whose learning rivaled in depth 
and breadth that of educated men in Europe and the United 
States. Our representatives at the Spanish Cortes offer an 
irrefutable example of Porto Rican culture. Our men were the 
first to plead for the abolition of slavery. The great orator 
Emilio Castelar, in a speech to the Spanish Congress, praised 
the work of our men in the most glowipg terms. At the 
Spanish Cortes the Porto Rican representatives enjoyed the 
same privileges as the Spanish representatives, and exercised 
the right to vote in national affairs. The same society of 
Friends of the Country“ which rewarded Doctor Coll y Toste’s 
work was made up of Porto Ricans. 

The culture of Porto Rico when the American forces reached 
our shores was exactly the same as the culture of Cuba: the 
conditions of the peasants were identical in the two islands 
and the sanitary and economic conditions were very similar. 
Cubans had no more experience than the Porto Ricans in the 
exercise of free government. They were practically governed 
by the same laws and the same autonomous government was 
granted by Spain in 1897 to both countries. In this eonnection 
it is very interesting to compare President Coolidge’s state- 
ments when speaking of the two countries. 

The President says in his letter that the “pitiable economic 
condition” which existed in the island “was one of long stand- 
ing” and that “the tendency was to get worse rather than to 
improve.” „One would look in vain,” avers Mr. Coolidge, “ for 
a single ray of hope if Porto Rico were to continue its normal 
course as we found it.“ Again he points out that “only 30 
years ago one was, indeed, an optimist to see anything promis- 
ing in Porto Rico,” while “to-day one is, indeed, a pessimist 
who can see any reasonable human ambition beyond the hori- 
zon of its people.” 

When speaking of Cuba at his address before the Pan Ameri- 
ean Conference at Habana, Cuba, January 16, 1928, the Presi- 
deut states: 
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The very place where we are maeting is a complete demonstration 
of the progress we are making. .Thirty years ago Cuba ranked as a 
foreign possession, torn by revolution and devastated by hostile forces. 
Such government as existed rested on military force. To-day Cuba is 
her sovereign. Her people are independent, free, prosperous, peaceable, 
and enjoying the advantage of self-government. The last important 
area has taken her place among the Republics of the New World. Our 
fair hostess has raised herself to a high and honorable position among 
the nations of the earth. The intellectual qualities of the Cuban peo- 
ple have won for them a permanent place in science, art, and litera- 
ture; and their production of staple commodities bas made them an 
important factor in the economic structure of the world. They have 
reached a position in the stability of their Government in the genuine 
expression of their public opinion at the ballot box, and in the recog- 
nized soundness of their public credit that has commanded universal 
respect and admiration. What Cuba has done others have done and 
are doing. 


While the President of the United States is most enthusi- 
astic in praising the intellectual qualities and the prosperity of 
the Cuban people in dealing with Porto Rico he says that we 
were poor, ignorant, distressed, and diseased, and that 30 years 
ago one was, indeed, an optimist to see anything promising in 
Porto Rico. 

Cuba, however, since obtaining its liberty has been able to 
develop itself and organize a government worthy of Mr. 
Coolidge’s highest praise. For us there were no promises of 
redemption. Porto Rico, it is made to appear to the people 
of the United States, would certainly have disappeared from 
the map had it not been for the timely aid of the United 
States. All that the President can say of us is that the 
United States has given “Porto Rico greater liberty than it 
has ever enjoyed and powers of government for the exercise 
of which its people are barely prepared,” and that the Ameri- 
cans “have attempted, with some success, to inculcate in the 
inhabitants the basie ideas of a free, democratic government.“ 
It is somewhut difficult to reconcile Mr. Coolidge’s views on 
Cuba, which is a foreign government, and on Porto Rico, which 
has remained under the American flag. The comparison does 
not seem favorable to the American administration of Porto 
Rico, Cuba, under her own sovereignty, has been able to estab- 
lish a free government, and her citizens, according to the 
President, are capable of ruling their own destiny. Porto Rico, 
after 30 years of American rule, has not been able to develop 
these qualities or to demonstrate aptitude in the control of 
its own affairs. If the statements of the President are true, 
if his words in regard to Cuba are inspired by sincerity and 
not by diplumatic expediency, we could not offer a more con- 
vincing example of the advantages of self-government in de- 
veloping the faculties of a people. If the words of the Presi- 
dent with respect tò our inexperience and unpreparedness for 
greater liberties are true, we could not offer a clearer example 
of the failure of the American people in developing the facul- 
ties of a people beneath its flag. 

Returning to Mr. Coolidge’s conclusions, based on Doctor Coll 
y Toste's article, it is proper to state that this ill-treated, pale, 
distressed, and ignorant peasant was strong enough in spirit 
and in heart to come down from the mountains of Porto Rico 
during the World War, covering long distances on foot, in order 
to offer his services to the American people. Many were re- 
jected, being physically unfit, but many were admitted and 
trained under the leadership of General Townshend, the com- 
mander of our troops in Porto Rico. 

Commander Townshend, now Assistant Chief of the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs, is the best authority on the matter of the 
conduct of these peasants in the training camp. Approxiinately 
17,000 men were trained under his able leadership, and the 
bulk of them belonged to the group described by Doctor Coll y 
Toste, which has served as the basis for the conclusions of 
the President. In an article published in the January, 1922, 
issue of the periodical Current History, H. P. Krippene says 
of these men: 


Most of the recruits came in from the country, and the majority 
of them were extremely illiterate, undernourished, and poorly clothed. 
Eighty per cent of them, perhaps, had never worn shoes, and had 
eaten only rice and plantains since childhood. Three weeks after 
these men had been organized into companies they were taken on a 
short march, carrying no equipment, and they came back a straggling, 
disordered, exhausted mass, Three months later, under a hot tropical 
sun, they were taken on a 20-mile hike with full packs, and not one 
of them dropped by the wayside, Expert medical and dental care, the 
daily Army ration, and scientific physical exercise daily had changed 
weak men to workers, failures to fighters, The work did not stop 
here. The healthful camp life, constant medical inspections, good food, 
the daily bath, athtetics, au amusements, all contributed not only 
to a vigorous physical reaction, but to a quickening of the mental 
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processes which also became noticeable. Peons who had entered camp 
with dazed, uncomprehending eyes, ignorant even of their own lan- 
guage, began to appear on the field with polished boots and well- 
pressed uniforms, carrying their heads erect, saluting with alacrity, 
and snapping to orders in a foreign tongue. They seemed to awaken 
to the fact that they, too, were men, and the American uniform gave 
them the courage of their convictions. Eventually they began to 
express a desire to learn to read and write, and classes were formed 
and taught by noncommissioned officers. 


Later on the same article points that— 


The enlisted man, however, was representative of the lower class 
living out in the hills; people who, up to the time of war, had scarcely 
felt the influence of American schools and their ideals. It may appear 
singular that the bulk of the Army was made up of this type, but it can 
be explained, perhaps, by the fact that Porto Rico was passing through 
a period of exceptional business activity and the educated and skilled 
workers were able to ayoid the draft to a great extent because they 
were extremely necessary in their various occupations, whereas the 
peon had little or no responsibility. 


These peasants of which we are speaking must have felt 
very deep in their hearts the humiliating remarks in Mr. 
Coolidge’s letter. 

We can not say that the conditions of these peasants has 
been improved during the American occupation. The man liv- 
ing in the mountains is to-day in as deplorable a state as he 
was 30 years ago. Porto Rico has undergone extraordinary 
progress, but it has not extended to the Porto Rican peasant to 
any noticeable degree. Doctor Coll y Toste’s article describing 
the condition of our peasants, written in 1892, is no more Severe 
than the report made by the Rev. Dr. George Luther Cady in 
1928. Doctor Cady, corresponding secretary of the American 
Congressional Missionary Association, visited Porto Rico accom- 
panied by nine leaders in the home missionary work of the 
organization. On his return to New York he made a report 
describing conditions which are more distressing than those 
described by Doctor Coll y Toste. 

It would be unjust to judge the people of Porto Rico as a 
whole as ignorant, sickly, poor, and vicious merely from the 
fact that there exist conditions of poverty, which we all regret, 
in a part of our population. These conditions are not peculiar 
to Porto Rico. There are sections in lower New York, such as 
the Bowery, and in Hoboken, Newark, Albany, and Chicago 
where living conditions are as bad among the laborers, if not 
worse, than in Porto Rico. Certainly we are not going to judge 
the great city of New York, or the great State of New York, 
or the entire United States by conditions that obtain only in 
portions of the population of these communities. 2 

I believe that both Doctor Coll y Toste and Doctor Cady exag- 
gerate in their descriptions, but we can not deny that our 
peasant, undermined by the hookworm and enjoying very lim- 
ited wages, is lacking in vitality and in the foods necessary for 
good nutrition, It is true that under the rule of Spain the 
wage of the peasant was very low, but it is also true that the 
cost of living was likewise very low. To-day cost of living has 
increased to an extraordinary degree, and higher wages are 
needed to face even the primary needs of existence. Doctor 
Cady tells us in his report that the average laborer earns from 
55 cents to a dollar a day. This is the salary under the 
American flag in spite of the high cost of living. It is not very 
difficult to conclude from this that, no matter how serious the 
condition of the peasant may have been 30 years ago, present- 
day conditions can hardly be any better. 

One of the most important problems that we have to face in 
connection with labor conditions is the excess of population. It 
is estimated that the population today is 1,450,000, or 422 
persons per square mile. Due to the lack of industries unem- 
ployment is a particularly grave problem. The great excess 
of labor available over that required is the primary cause for 
the existing low wages. 

To close our apology for the Porto Rican peasant we must 
say that this man, who is painted in such dramatic and tragic 
colors, possesses natural intelligence, harbors fine feelings, and 
has a frank and affable temperament. A hint of the possibil- 
ities of these men as first-class citizens of the future is afforded 
by a study of their progress as American soldiers during the 
World War. To quote again from the article by H. P. Krippene, 
referred to above: 


The country people, as a rule, constitute the lower class. They are 
simple, trusting, naturally courteous, charming to strangers, and usually 
honest, though not industrious. The upper class is composed of re- 
fined, cultured, and progressive men and women. Many of them have 
been educated in American colleges and universities, have traveled 
extensively, and are cosmopolitan in ideas and customs. 
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Reviewing the finances of Porto Rico, the President says: 


The treasury of Porto Rico receives the customs duties collected in 
Porto Rico, less the cost of collection. It receives the internal- revenue 
taxes which are laid by its own legislature and collected in Porto Rico, 
it receives the income taxes which are laid by its own legislature. It 
receives the internal-revenue taxes collected in the United States on 
Porto Rican products consumed in the United States. 


The above statement is entirely correct, but the conclusions 
drawn from it are not entirely accurate. The President says 
that out of a budget of $11,191,893.11 the amount of $9,514,- 
466.93 would not accrue to the local treasury were Porto Rico 
an incorporated territory. Mr. Chairman, this conclusion of 
the President is in my opinion most amazing. It does not speak 
very favorably of the system of government of the United States. 
According to the President’s conclusions, it is possible under the 
Federal system of goyernment to absorb almost 90 per cent of 
the revenues of a State or Territory, leaving only a 10 per cent 
to meet the expenses of the local government. I do not believe 
that any State or Territory would tolerate such an oppressive 
system of government. It is almost confiscatory. That is not 
the case in Alaska, that is not the situation in Hawaii or in any 
State of the Union. It seems to me that it is not difficult to 
prove the inaccuracy of the conclusions of the President. 

Let us quote the paragraph of the President’s letter dealing 
with the figures laid down by him: 


In the fiscal year 1927 the total operating revenue of Porto Rico was 
$11,191,893.11. Of this total the following, in our States and Terri- 
tories, would not accrue to the local treasury: 
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Were Mr. Coolidge’s conclusions correct, we should have less 
than $2,000,000 on hand to defray the expenses of our Govern- 
ment under the territorial system. I admit that the customs 
duties and the internal revenue collected in the United States on 
Porto Rican products would accrue to the National Treasury 
were Porto Rico incorporated into the Union, but I take excep- 
tion to the conclusions of the President regarding the other 
items. 

The Federal income tax law extends to the Territories of the 
United States and would extend to Porto Rico if we were a part 
of the Union. But in this case we should have the right to 
enact our own income tax, as is done in the States and Terri- 
tories. The State and Territorial income tax has nothing to 
do with the Federal income tax. We have in Porto Rico our 
insular income tax, which will not accrue to the Federal Gov- 
ernment even if the Federal income tax is extended to Porto 
Rico. Under the Federal income tax now in force the Federal 
Government will not derive from Porto Rico the $1,565,745.98, 
which is the income receivéd at the insular treasury under the 
Porto Rican law. Therefore we have to deduct this amount 
from the figures quoted by the President. 

The President claims that the excise taxes would in great 
part not accrue to the local treasury. I would like to know 
what part of these taxes would not accrue to the local treas- 
ury. These are insular excise taxes which will always accrue 
to our Treasury, even if we were incorporated into the Union. 
What the President means, in my opinion, is that we will have 
to pay Federal taxes, but not that insular excise taxes would 
accrue to the Federal Government. So we have to deduct from 
the figures quoted by the President, the excise taxes, which 
amount to $5,701,502.33. If my conclusions are correct, only 
$2,247,218.62, out of our present revenues would accrue to the 
National Treasury. Of course, the Federal Government would 
have the right to collect the income tax under the Federal law, 
and any other source of revenue allowed by the Federal law 
as well, but that does not mean that the National Treasury 
would absorb the local revenues raised under the laws of Porto 
Rico. 

It is true that the National Government, taking into con- 
sideration the economic conditions in Porto Rico, has not im- 
posed on the taxpayer the burden of taxation under the Fed- 
eral laws, as it has done in the Territories. But this does not 
justify the conclusion that the local revenues of Porto Rico 
would accrue to the Federal Government were we treated as 
an incorporated territory. It only means that the taxpayer 
under the Territorial system would have to pay more taxes than 
he is paying now, and that the Government of the United 
States has not deemed it wise to impose an additional burden 
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on a country where economic conditions do not justify such a 
course. 

In this connection, it is proper to state that while Hawaii and 
Alaska pay taxes to the Federal Government, they receive in 
compensation the benefit of the laws extended by Congress to 
those Territories. Regarding Porto Rico, every time that we 
ask for the extension to Porto Rico of a Federal law which 
earries with it the expenditure of a certain amount of money, 
the answer is that we do not pay a cent to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I remember that in 1924 we asked for the extension of 
several laws to Porto Rico. Secretary of War Weeks appeared 
before the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions 
and made these remarks: 


I think the committee should keep distinct the legislation for Hawaii 
and for Porto Rico; they are under altogether different conditions. 
The Hawaiians pay nearly $6,000,000 into the National Treasury; the 
Porto Ricans pay nothing. 


Senator Willis stated: 


In that respect it is quite different from any appropriation that 
may be made for Hawaii, because Hawaii is paying taxes. 


Secretary Weeks replied: 


Quite different. The Hawaiians are presumably getting back their 
own money or some part of it, just as the States are. 


On account of the remarks of the Secretary of War, no report 
was made by the committee in favor of the extension to Porto 
Rico of laws which have been extended to Hawaii and Alaska. 
Thus, if it is true that we do not pay taxes to the Federal 
Government, it is also a fact that many laws in force in the 
incorporated Territories are not extended to Porto Rico for the 
sole reason that we do not pay Federal taxes. Hawaii and 
Alaska receive the benefits of these laws as a compensation for 
the taxes they pay. The advantages, therefore, that Porto Rico 
derives over Hawaii and Alaska by not paying Federal taxes 
are not so great as we are deprived on this account of the 
benefit of many important Federal laws. 

The President mentions in his letter the services which di- 
rectly and financially benefit the people of Porto Rico, such as 
the Lighthouse Service, the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
the maintenance of the Porto Rico Regiment of the Army, the 
activities of the Veterans’ Bureau and Federal participation 
in harbor improvements. It is of interest to note the care taken 
in the President's letter to emphasize trivialities and to waste 
no detail in his earnest determination to make known the 
benefits derived by Porto Rico from the United States. He 
mentions the Lighthouse Service. 

Is it not natural to expect that since the Federal Govern- 
ment controls this service it would also pay the expenses of 
the same? He also mentions the activities of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. If our boys were good enough to serve the Nation 
during the World War, is it anything but fair for the Federal 
Government to extend to the Porto Rican soldiers the same pro- 
tection and care extended to the continental Americans? He 
also mentions the Federal participation in harbor improve- 
ment. Is it charity for the Federal Government to pay its 
share in this work when the people of the United States are 
almost exclusively receiving the benefit of our commerce? We 
admit that the maintenance of the Porto Rico Regiment is a 
great help to Porto Rico, but let us be reasonable and likewise 
admit that our boys are rendering a loyal and faithful service 
to the people of the United States. 

The President says that “the United States tariff extends 
to Porto Rico,” and adds that “no part, certainly no agricul- 
tural part, of our territory is so favored by its tariff.” Our 
four principal industries are sugar, tobacco, coffee, and fruits. 
Of these four, the only one in a truly flourishing state is the 
sugar industry. It is true that this industry has developed 
extensively largely as a reSult of tariff protection and of the 
high prices during and immediately following the World War. 
But not all the benefits of this development are reaped in Porto 
Rico, The tariff has fostered the growth of large corpora- 
tions in our island which control enormous quantites of Jagd 
and are gradually concentrating ownership in a few hands. 
The small farmer is disappearing in Porto Rico, and this is 
largely due to the control of our land by powerful interests. 
Many of the stockholders of these corporations live in the 
United States, and obviously the benefits derived in their case 
are not enjoyed by Porto Rico but by the United States. It has 
been said that two-thirds of the benefits accruing from the 
sugar industry are received by absentee owners. 

The heads of these corporations have no interest whatever in 
the development and progress of the people of Porto Rico. Their 
goal is to amass wealth, and they apply themselyes to this end 
with whole-bearted interest. They are constantly disputing our 
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tax laws and complaining of the share in the expenses of our 
Government which we assign to them. The wages of labor, in 
spite of the tariff, are very low, while cost of living, because of 
the tariff, is very high. In Porto Rico rice, for instance, is a 
staple food. Our peasants consume it daily. While the rich 
are deriving extraordinary benefits from the tariff on sugar, 
the poor are suffering the grievous effects of the tariff on rice. 
Cost of living in Porto Rico is as high as in the United States. 
Nearly all necessities are imported from this country. Clothes, 
shoes, drugs, food, machinery, farm implements, and so forth, 
all this comes from the United States, and while it is true that 
the sugar industry receives great benefit from tariff protection 
it is just as true and just as evident that these benefits enrich a 
few and that the poor consumer has to bear the heayy burden 
of tariff rates on other commodities which are necessary to life 
itself. True, land values have increased and the price of sugar 
has been the principal factor in this increase of value. True, 
too, the treasury revenues increase with an increase in the 
value of property. But the disadvantages of centralization of 
landownership and of absentee ownership are of such a nature 
as to be well worth careful study and attention. 

In spite of tariff protection the tobacco industry is languishing. 
The fruit industry at present is barely able to show anything 
above its costs of production, while coffee has never been in a 
flourishing state since the Americans arrived at the island. It 
is true that Porto Rican coffee is given a 20 per cent reduction 
of the Cuban tariff as an American product. But it is also true 
that we lost our market in Spain on account of the American 
occupation, that coffee was in those days our principal industry, 
and that in spite of the crisis that this industry has suffered 
protection has never been given to our coffee. The 20 per cent 
reduction of the Cuban tariff means nothing compared to the 
benefit we received in the past. 

In matters of the tariff, Porto Rico must accept and be gov- 
erned by the laws of the United States. We have not the right 
to make our own tariff rates. If we did, perhaps we might 
find some way to lower the cost of living and to find a market 
for our products in the world. We can not consider as final the 
conclusions arrived at in the President's letter. These matters 
which deal with a country’s finances must be studied very care- 
fully before a definite conclusion is reached. 

The President’s assertion that the United States has given 
Porto Rico greater liberties than it has eyer enjoyed is undoubtedly 
based on the fact that the autonomous government granted by 
Spain in 1897 had scarcely commenced when the Spanish- 
American War. brought it to an end. In this connection I de- 
sire to quote the following excerpt from an article written by 
Mr. Regis H. Post, former Governor of Porto Rico, and pub- 
lished in the Werld's Work Magazine of January, 1922: 


They had obtained a representation in the Spanish Cortes, and with 
this participation in the home government, and with consummate politi- 
cal strategy, they succeeded in November, 1897, in obtaining for the 
island an autonomous form of government, the goal of their desires. 
On July 17, 1898, the legislature elected by the people met for the first 
time in its history, amid the rejoicing of all elements in the island, 
On July 25, the day of Santiago, patron saint of Spain, the clerk read 
to the assembly telegrams and letters of felicitation from insular and 
municipal officials and prominent citizens of the island; but in the midst 
of the chorus of joy came a telegram which read: “The American fleet 
is off the port of Guanica, preparing to bombard." The legislature ad- 
journed, never to meet again under the Spanish flag, and the work of 
400 years was blown away in the breeze that raised our flag over the 
island. ; 


It is a historical fact that when the Americans arrived in 
Porto Rico an autonomous government had already been granted 
to the island by the Crown of Spain, Under this law the insular 
parliament was composed of two chambers empowered to leg- 
islate on public education, public works and services, public 
health, mail, telegraph, police, public credit, banks, monetary 
system, agriculture, qualification of voters and electoral pro- 
cedure, administrative organization, judicial, municipal and 
territorial division, insular budget, with the obligations of 
including in it the expenses inherent to the sovereignty fixed by 
the Spanish Parliament, commercial treaties, tariffs, land and 
water transportation, taxes, and duties, and in general on those 
questions affecting Porto Rico principally and which were not 
specifically and specially reserved to the Spanish Parliament 
by law. 

The governor was appointed by the King, and the members of 
the cabinet appointed by the governor, these officials to be chosen 
from among the members of the political party having the major- 
ity in parliament. Porto Rico was represented in the Spanish 
Parliament, as in the past, by deputies and senators elected in 
the island, with the same rights and privileges as those enjoyed 
by the Spanish representatives. These are the principal features 
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of the powers granted to the Porto Ricans 31 years ago by the 
old mother country. 

The President says, in connection with the powers enjoyed by 
the people of Porto Rico, the following: 


The Porto Rican government at present exercises a greater degree of 
sovereignty over its own internal affairs than does the government of 
any State or Territory of the United States. 

The principal difference between the government of Porto Rico and 
that of the organized and incorporated Territories of the United States 
is the greater power of the legislature and the fiscal provisions gov- 
erning Porto Rico, which are far more liberal than those of any of our 
States or Territories. 


In the States of the Union sovereignty emanates from the 
people. The constitutions of the States and the Constitution of 
the United States are based on this principle. National sov- 
ereignty has its origin and strength in the powers delegated by 
the sovereign States of the Nation. The united power of the 
States constitutes the national sovereignty. The powers not 
delegated constitute the State sovereignty. Thus, the power of 
the States is only limited by the restrictions imposed by them- 
selves in the exercise of their sovereignty. The States made the 
Constitution and are empowered to change it. Quoting the 
language of Sir George C. Lewis 
t may be said generally that a sovereign government can do all that 
can be done by the united power of the community which it governs; 
or, more strictly, that it can do all that can be done by so much of 
the power of the community as it can practically command, 


Because the customs duties in Porto Rico accrue to the local 
treasury and not to the National Treasury, because the income 
tax laws and other fiscal laws of the United States are not ex- 
tended to Porto Rico, the President arrives at the surprising 
conclusion that the Porto Rican Government exercises a greater 
degree of sovereignty over its own internal affairs than does the 
government of any State or Territory. It is not a difficult task 
to prove beyond a reasonable doubt that the President’s con- 
clusions are not justified by the facts. The participation given 
to the people of Porto Rico under the present organic law in 
the management of the finances of the island is very restricted. 
This law contains limitations that are not found in the laws of 
any State or Territory. 

In the first place, under the organic law of Porto Rico, the 
power of veto is vested in the governor and the President of the 
United States. They both have the absolute power of vetoing 
any law passed by the Porto Rican Legislature. The decision 
of the President is always final. In Hawaii and Alaska the 
governor has the usual veto power; but the legislature has also 
the power to override a veto by a two-thirds vote of all the 
members of each house. Under these circumstances it can not 
properly be stated that our Government exercises a greater 
degree of sovereignty over its own affairs than Hawaii and 
Alaska or any State of the Union, 

According to section 34 of our organic act, when a bill that 
has been passed is presented to the governor for his signature, 
if he approves the same, he shall sign it; or if not, he shall 
return it, with his objections, to the house in which it originated, 
which house shall enter his objections at large on its journal 
and proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration, 
two-thirds of all the members of each house shall agree to pass 
the same, it shail be sent to the governor, who, in case he shall 
then not approve, shall transmit the same to the President of 
the United States. If the President of the United States ap- 
proves the same, he shall sign it and it shall become a law. If 
he shall not approve same, he shall return it to the governor, 
so stating, and it shall not become a law. 

It is evident that under these provisions the Executive has 
an extraordinary power. As has been stated, the veto power is 
exercised by the governor or the President, as the case may be. 
Without their approval, no bill of the legislature shall become a 
law, no appropriation may be passed. It may be said by the 
administration that very seldom an appeal is taken. It may be 
said by the Porto Ricans that an appeal to the President is 
equivalent to an affirmance of the governor’s decision, as it is 
but natural to expect that the President will not revoke his 
own appointee. But that is not the point. The fact is that 
the Legislature of Porto Rico, elected by the people, has no 
power to pass a law over the veto of the executive branch of 
ae government, in the selection of which our people have no 
voice. 

Under section 34 of our organic law the governor has entire 
control in the preparation of the budget and can eliminate any 
item approved by the legislature, his decision being final. The 
organic law practically gives the governor the power to make 
the budget of Porto Rico. The legislature is in this case nothing 
more than a debating society. Once the budget is returned to 
the governor by the legislative assembly he may approve some 
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items and disapprove others, and we have no recourse under 
the law against his decision. No governor of any territory 
under the flag has such powers. A government which grants 
such arbitrary faculties to a single person can scarcely be con- 
sidered free and democratic. 

Under the organic law the auditor of Porto Rico, also appointed 
by the President of the United States, is vested with extraordi- 
nary powers. He examines, adjusts, decides, audits, and settles 
all accounts and claims pertaining to the revenues and receipts 
from whatever source of the government of Porto Rico and of 
the municipal funds derived from bond issues. It is his duty to 
bring to the attention of the proper administrative officers ex- 
penditures of funds or property which in his opinion are extrava- 
gant, excessive, unnecessary, or irregular. He has supervision of 
all the departments of the government, and his decisions are final 
unless an appeal is taken to the governor. The decision of the 
governor in such a case shall be final, subject to such right of 
action as may be otherwise provided by law. No Federal law 
has yet been passed providing a right of action against the de- 
cision of the governor. In the States of the Union, as in the 
Federal Government, the decisions of the Comptroller General 
are binding only upon the executive branches of the Govern- 
ment, The organic law of Porto Rico simply says that the 
decision of the auditor is final in the absence of an appeal, 
and that the decision of the governor is final when an appeal 
is taken to him. 

In the States the executive is elected by the people; in 
Porto Rico, appointed by the President of the United States. 
The people of Porto Rico have not any voice in the election of 
the President. The power to appoint our executive is therefore 
not derived from the sovereign power of the people of Porto 
Rico. A republican form of government has been defined by 
American authorities as one which derives all its powers di- 
rectly or indirectly from the people, and which is administered 
by persons holding their offices for a limited period or during 
good behavior. The people of Porto Rico have no voice directly 
or indirectly in the election of the President of the United 
States or in the appointment of the Governor of Porto Rico. 
This power, which is one of the most sacred under American 
institutions, is not enjoyed by the people of the island. Not- 
withstanding the absence of this right, which is fundamental 
under a democratic government, the President asserts that we 
enjoy a greater degree of sovereignty than a State. 

Had the people of Porto Rico possessed the power of electing 
their governor, the selection of a man speaking a language not 
understood by our people should have never taken place. It is 
hardly possible to define as democratic a system of government 
which allows the appointment of an executive who does not even 
understand the language of the people he is going to rule. It is 
interesting to contemplate what the State of Massachusetts 
would do in case of the appointment by another power of a 
governor speaking only the Spanish language and ignorant of 
the customs of the country. It is interesting to imagine what 
would be the reaction of the people in approaching the governor 
through an interpreter, as it is done in Porto Rico. The ma- 
jority of our people can only communicate with the executive 
through the agency of a third person. Under the circumstances 
the governor is unable to grasp the real psychology of the people 
and to obtain direct information from them. The executive, by 
his inability to communicate directly with the people he is sent 
to govern, surrounds himself with a group of individuals on 
whom he depends for information regarding insular affairs. 
This group of individuals who are always ready to use this high 
privilege for their own personal benefit are responsible for the 
disagreeable misunderstandings that often take place between 
the governor and the people. 

Under our organic law the President appoints the attorney 
general and the commissioner of education, two members of the 
governor’s cabinet. In the States these officials are either 
appointed or elected by the people. The attorney general, ap- 
pointed by the President, is in charge of the administration of 
justice. The commissioner of education supervises public edu- 
cation throughout the island. He prepares all courses of study 
subject to the approval of the governor. Under this provision 
the Legislature of Porto Rico has no authority to change, alter, 
or modify the courses of study prepared by the commissioner of 
education and approved by the governor. They are both presi- 
dential appointees, in whose selection the people of Porto Rico 
have no voice. 

The President appoints the justices of the Supreme Court of 
Porto Rico. The President has no power to appoint the justices 
of any State supreme court. 

The organic law prohibits the Porto Rican Legislature from 
interfering with the organization of the Executive Council. It 
can neither create nor consolidate nor abolish any of the de- 
partments of the government. In the States of the Union, all 
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of these powers are within the sovereignty of the State and 
can not be interfered with by the Federal Government, 

The borrowing capacity of the insular government and of 
the municipalities is limited by the organic law.. No change can 
be made by the local government of Porto Rico. Yet the Presi- 
dent claims that we exercise a greater degree of sovereignty 
than the States. 

The States are authorized to change, modify, alter, or amend 
their own constitutions. This is a fundamental power of the 
State sovereignties. Porto Rico has no power to adopt its own 
constitution. We had no participation in its enactment. We 
have no power to change or modify it. It was approved by the 
representation of the different States in Congress without a 
vote being cast by the people of Porto Rico. It so happens 
that the people of Porto Rico, who, according to President 
Coolidge, exercise a greater degree of sovereignty than the 
States, had to depend on the elected Representatives in Con- 
gress from these States for the enactment of the fundamental 
law of their country, and still depend on them for any change 
or modification contemplated on said law. The States of the 
Union have an equal representation in the Senate; Porto Rico 
has none. Representations in the House is apportioned among 
the several States; Porto Rico has no Representatives, but a 
Resident Commissioner entitled to a seat by the courtesy of 
the House and not by law. The Delegates of Alaska and 
Hawaii are entitled to a seat by law. The Resident Commis- 
sioner of Porto Rico lacks the power to vote in the Congress 
of the United States. While the representatives of the several 
States exercise the power of enacting legislation for Porto 
Rico, its accredited representative is not allowed to vote on 
legislation affecting his own country. 

The injustice involved in the denial of this right acquires 
extraordinary importance when laws are passed (or bills are 
voted on) which are related to liberty or life, especially to life. 
One of the greatest grievances alleged by the American colonies 
to justify the revolution which culminated in independence was 
the imposition of taxes without the representation. of the tax- 
payers. It was the contention of the colonists that the king 
had no just power to demand his people's money except by 
consent of the men whom they should elect to represent them 
in Parliament. Taxation without representation is tyranny” 
was the slogan of the American patriots. The English legisla- 
tion which provoked the protest of the American people dealt 
exclusively with property and had nothing to do with life. 

The American Congress can dispose, and has disposed, of Porto 
Rican lives without our vote or representation. We are not 
complaining of Congress’ action at the time. We are merely 
stressing a principle. During the World War Porto Rico did 
not have a representative in Congress with the authority to 
vote on the draft law. Congress passed the law disposing of 
the lives of the people of Porto Rico without our vote. The 
phrase, “taxation without representation,” dwindles into in- 
significance when compared to the phrase, “compulsory service 
without representation.” The first deals with the rights of 
property, the second with the sacred rights of life. Porto Rico 
wiis only too glad to offer its services to the Nation during the 
crisis of the World War. As a matter of fact, the draft was 
unnecessary in Porto Rico. The Porto Rican army could have 
been raised by volunteers. But the fact that we were ready 
to fight for the Nation does not change the principle. The 
American Congress disposed of our lives without giving us an 
opportunity to cast a vote in such a tremendous and important 
matter. And yet the President of the United States says that 
the government of Porto Rico exercises a greater degree of 
sovereignty than the government of any State. 

The Congress of the United States has power to repeal our 
laws and to legislate for Porto Rico without any limitation 
whatever. This power vested in Congress is a cause of constant 
alarm to the people of Porto Rico. When Congress is in session 
bills are frequently introduced restricting the rights already 
enjoyed by the Porto Rican people. These bills, of course, are 
introduced without our knowledge. On the other hand, bills 
increasing our liberties are very seldom introduced, and when 
there is a Representative who sponsors legislation in favor of 
Porto Rico it is necessary to undertake a very active work in 
order to obtain a decision in our behalf. But there are always 
powerful interests in behalf of the bills restricting our liberties. 
During the present session of Congress a bill was introduced in 
the Senate restricting the limited powers of the Porto Rican 
Legislature. Another bill was introduced in the Senate and 


House for the relief of certain Porto Rican taxpayers, who hap- 
pen to be corporations whose stockholders reside in continental 
United States. Another bill was introduced to prohibit experi- 
ments upon living dogs in our country. Another bill was intro- 
duced for woman suffrage, and so forth. 


Why should the Con- 
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gress of the United States attempt to legislate for Porto Rico on 
purely local matters? Why should Senators and Representa- 
tives introduce bills restricting the limited liberties we enjoy? 
Why, for instance, should Congress attempt to tell Porto Ricans 
what we should do with our dogs? We in Porto Rico are so 
uneasy when Congress is in session that the adjournment of Con- 
gress is, for Porto Rico, a great relief. 

The States of the Union are ruled by the Constitution. All 
powers not delegated to the Federal Government are kept by 
the States, and Congress has no power to legislate on local 
matters. They control their internal affairs and are not in any 
way menaced, as we are, by legislation restricting our rights. 
And if a bill is introduced which may encroach on the powers 
of the States, the Representatives of those States are in Con- 
gress to defend State rights and prevent any usurpation of 
power. The State rights are also protected by the courts of jus- 
tice, which have the power to declare unconstitutional any law 
that may invade the rights of the States. As under the Con- 
stitution Congress can legislate for the Territories without limi- 
tation, we have no power to protect ourselves against any legis- 
lation applied to our country. 

It has been clearly shown that Porto Rico has not yet a 
complete representative government. Of the three branches of 
the government, the legislative alone is elected by the people; 
while the executive and the judicial, including the attorney 
general and the justices of the supreme court, are appointed 
by the President. It is, therefore, clear that the government of 
the island is not an expression of the popular will. Only the 
legislative assembly represents the views of the people. The 
heads of the two other, coordinate departments being presiden- 
tial appointees, are not strictly accountable to the people. And 
yet it is said that we enjoy a greater degree of sovereignty 
than any State. 

The treaty of Paris, says the President, contains no promise 
to the people of Porto Rico. 


No phase of that treaty contemplated the extension to Porto Rico 
of a more liberal régime than existed. The United States has made 
no promise to the people of Porto Rico that has not been more than 
fulfilled ; nor has any representative or spokesman for the United States 
made such a promise, 


It is true that the treaty of peace contains no promise. 
Our people were transferred from one sovereignty to another, 
as a piece of property, without consultation and with utter 
disregard for their wishes. The voice of 1,000,000 people means 
nothing in human justice compared with the sacred rights of 
conquest. It is true that 30 years ago the American repre- 
sentatives at the peace negotiations leading to the treaty of 
Paris, a replying to the representatives of the Spanish King- 
dom, said: 


The Congress of a country which never has enacted laws to oppress 
or abridge the rights of residents within its domain, and whose laws 
permit the largest liberty consistent with the preservation of order and 
the protection of property, may safely be trusted not to depart from its 
well-settled practice in dealing with the inhabitants of this island, 


But this, of course, can not be considered a promise! We 
have come, said General Miles in his proclamation after landing 
in Porto Rico, to bring protection to you and to your property, 
exalting and imposing on you the guaranties and blessings of the 
liberal institutions of our Goyernment. But, obviously, this can 
not be taken as a promise either! 

We have, notwithstanding, the implied promise of your prin- 
ciples, your sense of justice, and your institutions. That is 
what General Miles meant when he spoke of the guaranties 
and blessings of the liberal institutions of this country. The 
President says that no phase of the treaty of Paris contem- 
plated the extension to Porto Rico of a more liberal régime 
than existed. At the time of the American occupation, a very 
liberal régime of government had already been granted by the 
Crown of Spain. There are many able lawyers and statesmen 
who opine that the organic law in force in Porto Rico and 
approved by Congress in 1917, 19 years after the American 
occupation, can not be favorably compared with the autonomy 
granted us by the Crown of Spain in 1897. When the President 
says that no phase of the treaty of Paris contemplated the 
extension to Porto Rico of a more liberal régime than existed, 
it clearly conveys the implication that the purpose was not to 
implant in Porto Rico a régime of government with less power 
than the one already granted by Spain. But the Congress of 
the United States “which never has enacted laws to oppress or 
abridge the rights of residents within its domain” imposed upon 
the Porto Rican people the organic law of 1900, which cur- 
tailed the liberal powers granted by Spain, denied American 
citizenship to the Porto Ricans, left them without a fatherland 
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and without citizenship, a personality ignored by the law of 
nations. 
The President ends his letter stating that— 


there is no disposition In America, and certainly not on my part, to 
discourage any reasonable aspiration of the people of Porto Rico. 


The President further says that— 


the island has so improved and its people has so progressed in the 
last generation as to justify high hopes for the future, but it certainly 
is not unreasonable to ask that those who speak for Porto Rico limit 
their petitions to those things which may be granted without a denial 
of such hope. 


What does the President mean by “reasonable aspiration ”? 
Is it unreasonable for the people of Porto Rico to insist on a 
clear definition of their political status? Thirty years have 
elapsed since the Americans took possession of the island, and 
to fhis day Congress has not seen fit to clearly determine what 
the status of Porto Rico is or what this status will be in the 
future. We are wholly ignorant of what our fate is to be, and 
when those who speak for Porto Ri¢o petition the President and 
Congress of the United States for a definition of their status in 
aceordance with the aspirations of the people of Porto Rico, 
they are told to limit their petitions to those things which may 
be granted without a denial of their hopes. 

The highest authority that may be cited with reference to the 
status of Porto Rico is the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I confess my perplexity after reading the conclusions reached by 
the Supreme Court when referring to our status. Let us 
briefly state what the Supreme Court says about our status in 
construing the organic law of Porto Rico of 1900, and the pres- 
ent orgunie law enacted in 1917. 

The military occupation of the island ceased when, in the 
year 1900, Congress approved a law to provide revenues and a 
civil government for Porto Rico. At this time Congress did not 
grant American citizenship to the Porto Ricans and created a 
body politic under the name of the people of Porto Rico, to be 
composed of Porto Rican citizens and American citizens residing 
therein. The approval of this law brought about many impor- 
tant questions with regard to our political status, These ques- 
tions were passed upon by the courts of justice. A new theory 
was announced by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
classifying the Territories into incorporated and unincorporated ; 
incorporated Territories are those which had become part of the 
United States proper and not merely a part of its domain, and 
which are entitled to the benefit of the Constitution, and which 
are held to be as much a part of the United States as are the 
States of the Union; and unincorporated Territories are those 
which have not been made part of the United States and to 
which Federal legislation does not uniformly extend. Porto 
Rico has been classified as an unincorporated Territory. 

In the case of Downes v. Bidwell (182 U. S. 287) the Supreme 
Court of the United States says: 7 

We are therefore of the opinion that the island of Porto Rico is a 
Territory appurtenant and belonging to the United States, but not a 
part of the United States within the revenue clauses of the Constitution. 


Mr. Justice White, with whom concurred Mr. Justice Shiras 
and Mr. Justice McKenna uniting in the judgment of affirmance, 
Says: 

* „„ + And in addition to the provisions of the act by which the 
duty here in question was imposed, taken as a whole, seem to me 
plainly to manifest the intention of Congress that for the present, at 
least, Porto Rico is not to be incorporated into the United States. 

The result of what has been said is that whilst in an international 
sense Porto Rico was not a foreign country, since it was subject to the 
sovereignty of and was owned by the United States, it was foreign to 
the United States in a domestic sense, because the island had not been 
incorporated into the United States but merely appurtenant thereto as 
a possession, 

It is hard for me to understand how Porto Rico can be for- 
eign to the United States in a domestic sense and not foreign in 
an international sense. This opinion by the United States 
Supreme Court is an excellent example of the peculiarity of our 

sition. 
voin Kopel v. Bingham (211 U. S. 468) it was held that Porto 
Rico is a completely organized Territory, but not a Territory 
incorporated into the United States. This doctrine was reaf- 
firmed in the cases of American Railroad Co. of Porto Rico v. 
Didricksen (227 U. S. 145) and Porto Rico v. Rosali (227 U. S. 
207. 274). 

These are the most important decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court construing the act of April 12, 1900, “ tempo- 
rarily to provide revenues and a civil government for Porto 
Rico,” known as the Foraker Act. 
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The Boston court of appeals in a decision rendered several 
years ago says: 


Porto Rico is at least a possession, and through its organized govern- 
ment and under the organic act of April 12, 1900, has many of the 
essentials of these political entities known as Territories; but, not- 
withstanding that, the substantial fact remains that it is an insular 
piece of ground, with a considerable population, many miles at sea, and 
widely separated from the States and Territories of the Government 
which is charged with the responsibility of seeing that there is a civil 
government in the island. Therefore, without much regard to the re- 
finement of the question as to which it is, it is the fact that it Is an 
insular possession or an insular Territory, whichever it is, far removed 
from physical relations with other Territories and possessions, and with 
no physical relation to any of the States. * * * 


The Foraker Act was substituted by the act of Congress ap- 
proved on March 2, 1917, “to provide a civil government for 
Porto Rico, and for other purposes.” By this act American citi- 
zenship was granted to the citizens of Porto Rico. On the ap- 
proyal of this law the question of the political status of Porto 
Rico came again under discussion, The Federal Court of Porto 
Rico, in an elaborate decision, held that Porto Rico was incor- 
porated into the United States by the new law. The Supreme 
Court of Porto Rico arrived at the same conclusion in a similar 
case. Both cases were brought to the consideration of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and on January 17 and 21, 
of 1918, the Supreme Court reversed the judgment of the Fed- 
eral and Supreme Courts of Porto Rico upon the authority of the 
cases decided in construction of the Foraker Act. According to 
the Supreme Court of the United States our status remained 
unchanged, in spite of the grant of American citizenship to the 
Porto Ricans. 

In Balzac against Porto Rico, decided by the United States 
Supreme Court in October, 1921, Chief Justice Taft, who ren- 
dered the decision of the court, says: 


The insular cases reveal much diversity of opinion in this court as 
to the constitutional status of the territory acquired by the treaty of 
Paris (December 10, 1898, 30 Stat. L. 1754), ending the Spanish war; 
but the Dorr case shows that the opinion of Mr, Justice White of the 
majority in Downes v. Bidwell has become the settled law of the court. 

* . ~ + b . * 

The section of the Jones Act which counsel press on us is paragraph 
5. This in effect declares that all persons who, under the Foraker 
Act, were made citizens of Porto Rico and certain other residents shall 
become citizens of the United States unless they prefer not to become 
such, in which case they are to declare such preference within six 
months and thereafter they lose certain political rights under the new 
government. In the same section the United States district court is 
given power separately to naturalize individuals of some other classes 
of residents. * * * Unaffected by the considerations already sug- 
gested, perhaps the declaration of paragraph 5 would furnish ground 
for an inference such as counsel for plaintiff in error contend; but, 
under the circumstances, we find it entirely consistent with nonincor- 
poration. When Porto Ricans passed from under the Government of 
Spain they lost the protection of that Government as subjects of the 
the King of Spain, a title by which they had been known for centuries, 
They had a right to expect, in passing under the dominion of the 
United States, a status entitling them to the protection of their new 
sovereign. In theory and in law they had it as citizens of Porto 
Rico, but it was an anomalous status, or seemed to be so, in view of the 
fact that those who owed and rendered allegiance to the other great 
world powers were given the same designation and status as those 
living in their respective home countries, so far as protection against 
foreign injustice went. It became a yearning of the Porto Ricans to 
be American citizens, therefore, and this act gaye them the boon. 
What additional rights did it give them? It enabled them to move 
into the continental United States and become residents of any State 
there, to enjoy every right of any other citizen of the United States— 
civil, social, and political. 

= * * * * * + 


It is true that in the absence of other and countervailing evidence 
a law of Congress or a provision in a treaty acquiring territory de- 
claring an intention to confer political and civil rights on the inhabi- 
tants of the new lands as American citizens may be properly inter- 
preted to mean an incorporation of it into the Union. as in the case of 
Louisiana and Alaska. This was one of the chief grounds upon which 
this court placed its conclusions that Alaska had been incorporated 
in the Union in Rasmussen v. United States (197 U. S. 516; 49 L. ed. 
862; 25 Sup. Ct. Rept. 514). But Alaska was a very different case 
from that of Porto Rico. It was an enormous Territory, very sparsely 
settled and offering opportunity for immigration and settlement by 
American citizens, It was on the American Continent and within 
easy reach of the then United States. It involved none of the diffi- 
culties which incorporation of Porto Rico presents. 
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The opinion of Chief Justice Taft shows that we remain 
to-day in the same position as we were in the past. The status 
of Porto Rico is still undecided. As it was said in an editorial 
of the Washington Post of June 23, 1924, “what the ultimate 
status of Porto Rico will be is a matter still lying in the 
capacious lap of the gods.” There is no feature of the relation- 
ship between the United States and Porto Rico that is so dis- 
turbing to the Porto Rican people as this continuing uncertainty 
as to what our status is not only now, but what it is to be in 
the future. There never will be perfect tranquillity in our 
hearts until this all-important question is settled once and 
for all. 

This uncertainty brings as a result a divided public opinion; 
some of the people advocating independence, others statehood, 
and others full self-government. We are not to be blamed for 
the different views that are striking our minds. It is not our 
fault. If there is any fault at all it belongs exclusively to the 
doubtful position we are left in through the failure of the 
American Congress to define our status. According to the Su- 
preme Court we are an organized Territory, but not incorpo- 
rated into the United States. The high tribunal has established 
a distinction between organization and incorporation. Our 
status, therefore, is extremely peculiar. Are we foreigners? 
No; because we are American citizens, and no citizen of the 
United States can be a foreigner within the boundaries of the 
Nation. Are we a part of the Union? No; because we are an 
unincorporated Territory under the rulings of the Supreme 
Court. Can you find a proper definition for this organized and 
yet unincorporated Territory, for this piece of ground belonging 
to but not forming part of the United States? Under the rul- 
ings of the courts of justice we are neither flesh, fish, nor fowl. 
We are neither a part nor a whole. We are nothing; and it 
seems to me that if we are not allowed to be a part of the Union 
we should be allowed to be a whole entity with full and com- 
plete control of our internal affairs. And we see no reason why 
the President or the Congress of the United States should feel 
offended or embarrassed when we make a plea for a definite 
status and complete control of our internal affairs, 

According to the Supreme Court of the United States we are 
merely a possession. We are designated by this odious name 
in the official records of the Nation. The President in his ad- 
dress before the Pan American conference at Habana said that 
30 years ago Cuba ranked as a foreign possession and that to- 
day she is her own sovereign. Reference is made to the past 
by the President to contrast the humiliating and inferior posi- 
tion of Cuba as a foreign possession under the Spanish Crown 
with her present status. “Thirty years ago Cuba ranked as 
a foreign possession,” says the President. How does Porto 
Rico rank to-day? The Supreme Court of the United States 
seems to have answered this question: We are a possession 
foreign to the United States in a domestic sense. 

This word “ possession” is most repugnant to the people of 
Porto Rico, as it conveys the idea that we are mere chattels 
subject to the pleasure of the owner. We are human beings 
and not property to be possessed by anybody or any nation in 
the world. The fathers of this country never dreamed of an 
empire with possessions foreign to the United States in a do- 
mestie sense, belonging to but not forming part of the Union. 
For the sake of democracy and justice, for the good name and 
prestige of this great Republic, and for the happiness and wel- 
fare of our people, the United States should not postpone any 
further the granting of a decent status to the people of Porto 
Rico. You have to face this problem with courage, intelligence, 
and statesmanship. You can not escape the responsibilities as- 
sumed by this country when the American flag was raised in 
Porto Rico. You can not be democratic at home and autocratic 
abroad. You can not have a democracy within the continental 
limits of the United States and an empire in the so-called in- 
sular possessions, You have to be consistent with your prin- 
ciples. If not, you should discontinue the teachings of Amer- 
ican ideals in Porto Rico, as it is unfair and cruel to instill in 
the minds of the Porto Ricans the principles of democracy and 
the liberal institutions of this country and deny them at the 
same time a decent status in the establishment of a govern- 
ment based under these principles. 

There are three solutions to be considered by the American 
Government in dealing with Porto Rico: Statehood, inde- 
pendence, complete autonomy. 

The issue of statehood has been and is constantly discussed 
in the island. While it is true that there are prominent Porto 
Ricans in favor of this solution, others feel that it is not feasi- 
ble and oppose it, claiming that if granted it will not bring 
about the happiness of Porto Rico. The granting of statehood 
is a serious problem and should be carefully considered here 
both from the American and the Porto Rican point of view. 
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It is my belief that the continental Americans and the Porto 
Ricans who favor statehood have not studied the problem care- 
fully. Before committing ourselves to an opinion on such a tran- 
scendental question we should consider its consequences, We con- 
stitute a country of 1,500,000 inhabitants, with our own history, 
our own personality, our own customs, and speaking our own 
language. There is no similarity between continentals and 
Porto Ricans from a racial point of view. The habits, customs, 
characteristics, idiosyncrasies, ideology, and ethnology of the 
two peoples are fundamentally different. The mental processes 
of the two races differ widely. Under the circumstances, one 
should hardly expect unity in thought, feeling, or action were 
the two races brought together, 

Language is a factor of unquestioned importance. The 
masses of the people of Porto Rico speak no other language but 
Spanish. The English language is known by some prominent 
men and by a number of young people educated in our sec- 
ondary schools and higher institutions of learning. These 
young people can not handle the language of Shakespeare with 
the same ease as the language of Cervantes, and they naturally 
prefer their own language to any other. In the heart of the 
country, in the mountains, Spanish alone is spoken. Inglish has 
not yet reached the heart of the people, nor is it reasonable 
to expect this ever to come about. The language of a people 
constitutes the voice of its soul, the means of expressing its feel- 
ings, and its personality. Love for the vernacular is ingrained 
in the individual. To deprive him of his native tongue would 
be heartless and cruel. 

I have heard some continentals. say that Porto Rico will be 
admitted to the Union as a State only when all the Porto 
Ricans are speaking English. This is absolutely impossible. 
Spanish will never be driven out of use in Porto Rico. It is 
our language and we will speak it as long as Porto Rico exists. 
The American people should realize this fact. If the disap- 
pearance of the Spanish be considered a requisite to the attain- 
ment of statehood, we wish to tell the American people frankly 
that we can not accept it at such a price. We realize that state- 
hood is a great honor, but we want for our country a solution 
of its political problem which without breaking the bonds unit- 
ing us to the American people, will secure the happiness of the 
people of Porto Rico. 

Our island can not be governed by the same laws which are 
in force in the States of the Union. Laws must be adapted to 
the customs and conditions of the country where they are to be 
enforced. Legislation which might be very beneficial in con- 
tinental United States might turn out to be ruinous in the island 
of Porto Rico. We need our own special laws for our develop- 
ment, and these laws we can only frame under a completely 
autonomous government. Statehood would only plunge us into 
great difficulties. 

Governor Post, in his article on Porto Rico, already men- 
tioned, says the following in opposition to the granting of state- 
hood to the island: 

I am opposed to this more as a citizen of New York than as a friend 
of Porto Rico. It would be unwise to admit 8 or 10 Congressmen and 2 
Members of the United States Senate into participation in the control 
of our Nation until such time as the Porto Ricans have demonstrated a 
real affection for our country, and a real knowledge and appreciation 
of our institutions. It is absurd to say that a people are unfit to gov- 
ern themselves and yet invite them to come in and govern us. To-day 
the Porto Ricans’ interest is centered in his own island, rather than in 
the United States. We have seen in recent years situations im the 
United States Senate where the welfare, almost the very existence, of 
this country depended upon the vote of one or two Members, and we are 
not in a position to admit into that body two Senators whose primary 
allegiance would be to their island and whose sympathies and prejudices 
are not our own. When individual foreigners enter into American com- 
munities and mingle in everyday life with the’ American population 
and yet fail to become American in the atmosphere of America, we can 
not expect an alien people, speaking a foreign tongue, separated by 
geographical, traditional, and racial barriers from the American conti- 
nent, to succeed where the foreign colonies of New York, Boston, and 
Chicago have failed. 


The views expressed by Chief Justice Taft in the case of 
Balzac against Porto Rico are of no less importance. With 
reference to the incorporation of Alaska into the United States, 
the Chief Justice says that Alaska was a very different case from 
that of Porto Rico; that it was an enormous territory, very 
sparsely settled, and offering opportunity for immigration and 
settlement by American citizens; it was on the American conti- 
nent and within easy reach of the then United States; it 
involved none of the difficulties which incorporation of Porto 
Rico presents. 

Let us further quote from his opinion another paragraph 
which seems to me very important: 
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We need not dwell on another consideration which requires us not 
lightly to infer from acts thus easily explained on other grounds 
an intention to incorporate in the Union these distant ocean communi- 
ties of a different origin and language from those of our continental 
people. Incorporation has always been a step, and an important one, 
leading to statehood. Without, in the slightest degree, intimating an 
opinion as to the wisdom of such a policy—for that is not our prov- 
ince—it is reasonable to assume that when such a step is taken, it will 
be begun and taken by Congress deliberately and with clear declaration 
of purpose, and not left a matter of mere inference or construction. 


Chief Justice Taft refers to the difficulties- which the incor- 
poration of Porto Rico presents and says that incorporation has 
always been a step, and an important one, leading to statehood. 

Thus spoke Hon. William H. Taft, as a member of the United 
States Supreme Court. While refraining from intimating an 
opinion as a member of this body he, however, as President of 
the United States, expressed his views very clearly on the mat- 
ter of our status. In his message to the Sixty-second Congress, 
December, 1912, President Taft said: 


The failure to grant American citizenship continues to be the only 
ground of dissatisfaction. I believe that the demand for citizenship is 
just. But it should be remembered that the demand must be, and in 
the minds of most Porto Ricans is, entirely disassociated from, any 
thought of statehood. I believe that no substantial approved public 
opinion in the United States or in Porto Rico contemplates statehood 
for the island as the ultimate form of relation between us. I believe 
that the aim to be striven for is the fullest possible allowance of legal 
and fiscal self-government, with American citizenship as the bond be- 
tween us; in other words, a relation analogous to the present relation 
between Great Britain and such self-governing colonies as Canada and 
Australia. 


Other prominent Americans, among them the late Chauncey 
M. Depew, former Secretary of State Root, H. G. Wells, and 
others have expressed the same views, 

I, for myself, believe that statehood is not a good solution, 
either for the people of the United States or for the people of 
Porto Rico, 

Another solution is independence. There is also an important 
element in Porto Rico favoring this ideal. In fact, this was the 
ideal of Porto Ricans during the Spanish régime. We never 
receded in our struggle for freedom. My predecessor, Luis 
Muñoz Rivera, was indicted forty-two times for defending the 
liberty of his country. 

The ideal of independence has always been very dear to the 
Porto Rican people. In fact, it is the feeling predominating in 
the island. But there are many Porto Ricans who believe that 
they can secure this independence under the American flag 
without breaking the ties that bind us to this country. These 
Porto Ricans accepted American citizenship without mental 
reservations, and their loyalty is unquestioned. However, they 
can not conceal their resentment when an attempt is made to 
describe our island as an orphan institution wholly dependent 
on the charitableness of the United States for its salvation. 
They are and expect to remain American, but not at the ex- 
pense of their honor and dignity—not at the cost of such a 
great price. But if we are treated by the American people as 
equals, and a decent status is granted to the Porto Ricans which 
will allow them the complete control of their local affairs, I feel 
sure that the people of the island would be satisfied and content 
under the jurisdiction of the United States. Our objective is 
full self-government, not separation from this country. 

In my opinion the best solution is complete autonomy. Porto 
Rico has a right to work out its own destiny. The constitution 
of Porto Rico should be drafted in San Juan and not in 
Washington, as the constitution of Canada was drafted in 
Ottawa and not in London. I have introduced a bill in the 
House authorizing the island of Porto Rico to form for it- 
self a constitution and government under the jurisdiction of 
the United States. This constitution will take effect as the 
organic law of the island when approved by Congress. As it 
will be adopted by the people of Porto Rico only with the full 
approval of Congress, it would be possible to inaugurate a 
system of government in harmony with the interests of the 
United States and the aspirations of the people of Porto Rico. 

Speaking of complete autonomy, Governor Post has this to 
say: 


This solution appeals to me as being feasible and less dangerous to 
the United States and to Porto Rico; that is, to carry out bravely the 
experiment which we have muddled soft-heartedly and soft-headedly, 
and give to the island, under the flag of the United States, complete 
autonomy. Let us adopt some form of government similar to that of 
Canada, or other self-governing dominion of the British Empire. We 
did not hesitate to benefit by English experience in first establishing 
our civil government, but we chose to adopt the plan of a crown 
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colony. Let it be clearly understood that the people of Porto Rico 
are governing their own island in their own way, through their own 
duly elected or appointed representatives; that the supreme American 
authority in the island is merely there to represent the United States 
and to protect American and foreign interests, and will not be respon- 
sible for mistakes or have credit for success in local affairs. Let it 
be clearly understood both at home and abroad that the Porto Rican 
alone is responsible for the political stability and economic welfare of 
his island, Just as the citizen of New York, Illinois, Georgia, or Texas is 
responsible for the welfare of his own State. If he does well, the whole 
island will benefit, and he is entitled to have the credit therefor. But 
if he fails, he can not hide behind the coat tails of the titular Ameri- 
can governor, who is forced into being either a figurehead or a “ wrench 
thrown in the machinery.” 
s * * s . * * 

If this system were adopted and honestly and fearlessly carried out 
for a term of years, I believe that it would eliminate practically all 
the sentimental objections and irritations now existing, and leave the 
Porto Rican free te judge and to appreciate the real fundamental 
benefits which he receives from his connection with the United States. 
This appreciation will lead him also to realize how suicidal an attempt 
at an independent national existence would be in the end; and slowly, 
but I believe surely, he would become a true American citizen in fact 
as well as in name 


But it is said by the President that a greater grant of au- 
tonomy will not permit us to improve the economic position of 
our Government or our people. I have heard this argument on 
many occasions in official circles, and especially in the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs. 

I have also heard that because Porto Rico does not pay Fed- 
eral taxes it should feel satisfied and not insist in asking for a 
greater grant of autonomy. Nothing hurts the feelings of the 
Porto Rican people more than this disgusting reference to dol- 
lars and cents in the discussion of matters directly affecting 
the liberties of their country. Those who so speak have not 
been able yet to understand the psychology of our people where 
8 rights and liberties have more weight than the almighty 

ollar. 

On the other hand, there are others who, after giving this 
matter careful consideration, have arrived at a different con- 
clusion. As an illustration, I wish to further quote the fol- 
lowing from Governor Post's article on Porto Rico: 


The love of self-government is not dependent upon material pros- 
perity; it seems to be inborn and ingrained in all people, especially, 
we like to think, in the American people. I do not suppose that any- 
one would question for an instant that if Germany had been success- 
ful in the late war and New York City bad been placed under the 
rule of an imperial administrator, trained in the school of municipal 
government of Germany and responsible only for results to the Im- 
perial Government in Berlin, that the city of New York would be 
infinitely more honestly and efficiently administered than it has been 
for the past four years; yet I doubt that the people of New York would 
be satisfied to be governed from Berlin. In any city the surest politi- 
cal siogan that can be raised is “home rule” against outsid: domina- 
tion, and even the more intelligent resent reforms imposed by superior 
state or national authority. 


As an argument against granting to Porto Rico a more au- 
tonomous government, it is said that at the time of the American 
occupation the island was without experience or training in 
self-government, and that it has been given greater liberty than 
it has ever enjoyed and powers of government for the exercise 
of which its people are barely prepared. 

The President is rather severe in his description of condi- 
tions in Porto Rico at the time of the American occupation, 
when he says: 


We found the people of Porto Rico poor and distressed, without hope 
for the future, ignorant, poverty-stricken, and diseased, not knowing 
what constituted a free and democratic government, and without the 
experience of having participated in any government. We have pro- 
gressed in the relief of poverty and distress, in the eradication of disease, 
and have attempted with some success to inculcate in the inhabitants 
basic ideas of a free democratic government. 


Paraphrasing the words of Mr. Coolidge, we might well counter 
with this: 

We found the people of the United States rich and powerful, with 
great hope for the future, educated and healthful but not knowing what 
constituted a free and democratic government in dependent countries 
and without the experience of having participated in any colonial system 
of government. 

The English historian, Froude, states that all history has 
demonstrated that self-governing democracies are incapable of 
properly administering the government of colonial possessions, 
What is everybody’s business is nobody's business. The United 
States does not suffer from the inexperience of Porto Rico in 
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self-government, but Porto Rico suffers from the inexperience 
of the United States in governing others. To govern Porto Rico 
or any other country properly would require more time and 
attention than busy legislators thousands of miles away are 
willing to give to the subject. 

Our inexperience, however, can not be compared with the 
inexperience of the people of this country to administer our 
local affairs. And this lack of experience on your part is not a 
reflection on the people of the United States. The creation of 
an empire was something beyond the expectations of the 
founders of this great Republic. It was unnecessary, therefore, 
to specialize in the study of problems which were never expected 
to be faced. 

The acquisition of Alaska in 1867 did not involve a serious 
problem of government, as it was a vast territory inhabited by 
only 30,000 people, about 60 per cent of whom were uncivilized. 
It was not until the acquisition of Hawaii, Philippine Islands, 
and Porto Rico, that the United States was practically initiated 
in the government of outlying territories. America, untrained 
in the government of foreign countries, and unfamiliar with 
conditions prevailing in the newly acquired Territories, was 
suddenly faced with the new responsibility of administering 
foreign dependencies traditionally the cause of turmoil for the 
old and experienced monarchies of Europe. 

With the acquisition of these Territories, a new policy of 
expansion was inaugurated by America. With regard to my 
own country you are charged now with the duty of studying 
our conditions and of establishing a republican form of govern- 
ment satisfactory to the people and conducive to our happiness. 

It seems to me that the American people have not yet 
realized the importance of this problem. ‘The lack of knowl- 
edge of our problems, which was but natural at the time of the 
American occupation of our country, can not be further justified 
after the expiration of 30 years of American control. And it 
is only fair to state that no special effort has been made by those 
intrusted with the destinies of Porto Rico to study the intricate 
problems which surround us or even to obtain in a general way 
a comprehensive knowledge of conditions in the island. This 
is one of the greatest handicaps we have to overcome. 

In expressing these views I have not in mind any executive 
branch of the Government. The responsibility is placed by the 
Constitution in Congress, which is the highest tribunal with 
jurisdiction over our country. And what has been your ex- 
perience in the local affairs of Porto Rico? Are any of you 
specially acquainted with the habits, customs, and psychology 
of our people; with the economic, social, and political problems 
of the island and the complexion and structure of our 
Government? i 

If there is any Member of the House with such alifleations, 
I invite him to arise. None of you, I dare say, are sc qualified. 
Certainly you have not deemed it necessery to dedicate even 
part of your time to the study of our needs and problems. I 
can easily understand your indifference to these matters, You 
have no time to spare for Porto Rico. You are Members of the 
greatest legislative body in the world, where matters of national 
and international interest are constantly occupying your atten- 
tion. Besides, it is but natural, and I might add even your 
solemn duty, to devote the preponderance of your time to the 
interest of your respective districts. That is not in any manner 
intended as a criticism, but as a statement of fact which I be- 
lieve all gentlemen here fully recognize. But it explains why 
none of you can claim special knowledge on insular affairs. 

I do not blame you as much for your indifference as for your 
delay in recognizing the rights of the people of Porto Rico to 
the control, without your intervention, of our internal affairs. 
You should not attempt to rule a far-distant territory without 
previously and conscientiously exhausting all sources of infor- 
mation and without a thorough personal knowledge of the peo- 
ple and conditions prevailing in such territory. Under these 
circumstances, justice and wisdom advise that you should re- 
frain from interfering in our local affairs and fully recognize 
that the right to the management of our problems is inherently 
and necessarily ours. 

No Member of this House or the Senate can claim more 
qualifications to legislate for Porto Rico than the members of 
the Porto Rican Legislature. No Member of either House can 
allege that a man from Oklahoma, Minois, Indiana, or any other 
State, appointed by the President, will be more qualified than a 
Porto Rican selected by the people to exercise the executive 
functions of the government of our island. 

Yet you have not conceded to the people of Porto Rico the 
right to elect the governor, in spite of the fact that we have 
been for years knocking at the doors of Congress for the 
recognition of this right. 

There is in the island of Porto Rico an abundance of excel- 
lent material from which to select a good executive. There are 
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men who not only are familiar with the Spanish and English 
languages, but who also have the advantage of knowing Ameri- 
can institutions and, of course, the people of their country. A 
man sent from the States lacks these requirements. In the first 
place, the Spanish language is unknown to him, he is not 
acquainted with the people, does not know their customs and 
psychology, and naturally can not be an efficient executive, 
especially in the first period of his administration. Besides, it 
is only natural that we should have the aspiration of electing our 
own executive, because we consider that our inherent right. As 
the Porto Ricans are American citizens, they naturally resent 
and protest against the exclusion of one of their number, if the 
objection to the granting of the right of electing an insular man 
to the governorship is that he will be a native of the country. 

It may be said that the Governor of Canada, Australia, and 
other British Dominions, is appointed by the home government. 
This is true, but there is no similarity in the policy followed by 
England and the United States in the outlying territories, and 
besides there is a great difference between the two systems of 
government. In these British dominions the governor is ap- 
pointed by England, but only after the people to be governed 
have indicated their approval of the appointment. Porto Rico 
never had the opportunity to express approval or disapproval, 
because our country is not consulted in the appointment of the 
executive. In Canada and Australia the governor is to a great 
extent an ornamental figure. The real executive is the Premier, 
who is always a leader of the party having a majority in Par- 
liament. The executive, therefore, is elected by the people. 
Under the American system the governor is the executive; that 
is to say, he is himself the most powerful factor of the govern- 
ment, and the people to be governed have no voice in his 
selection. 

President Coolidge says that the progress made by the people 
of Porto Rico justifies high hopes for the future. It is my 
opinion that this progress justifies at the present time the 
granting of full governing powers to the people of Porto Rico. 
The argument of inexperience can not be successfully advanced. 
This argument, which is as old as the world, was frequently 
used by the old monarchies of Europe as an excuse for their 
intervention in the internal affairs of small countries. Will 
the young Republic of America resort to the same old argument? 
Not for long, I hope. We believe in the United States of Amer- 
ica. We believe that this country will always keep faith with 
the principles enunciated by Jefferson, Madison, and Lincoln. 

The President rather underestimates our ability for learning 
when he says that the United States has attempted with some 
success to inculcate in the inhabitants of the island the basic 
idea of a free, democratic government. It is not with some 
success merely, but with really remarkable success, that we have 
been taught to believe in the principles of a free, democratic 
government. If we have taken your lessons too seriously, cer- 
tainly it is not our fault, and no blame should be placed on us 
on that account. 

I do not want you, however, to entertain the idea that we 
learned to fight for freedom under the American flag. Love 
for liberty is inherent in our race. We energetically protested 
against oppression under the Spanish régime. We constantly 
demanded the recognition of our rights. We never yielded to 
force. Our patriots were persecuted; our press was muzzled; 
our lives menaced. We, notwithstanding, persisted in our 
efforts to build up for ourselves a country where we could live 
in decency and honor, but when, after a long and continuous 
struggle, autonomy was granted to Porto Rico by Spain, the 
soldiers of America landed on our soil, and, as Governor 
Post says, “the work of 400 years was blown away in the 
breeze that raised the American flag over the island.” 

In the course of his address before the Pan American Confer- 
ence at Habana, President Coolidge gave utterance to high and 
lofty motives worthy of the best traditions of American history. 
Typical of the sentiments expressed in the immortal Declaration 
of Independence were these words: 


Our most sacred trust has been, and is, the establishment and ex- 
pansion of the spirit of democracy. * * We have put our confi- 
dence in the ultimate wisdom of the people. We believe we can rely 
on their intelligence, their honesty, and their character. We are 
thoroughly committed to the principle that they are better fitted to 
govern themselves than anyone else is to govern them. * It 
is better for the people to make their own mistakes than to haye some- 
one else make their mistakes for them. 


Such was the noble utterance of the President in the presence 
of the representatives of the Pan American nations, Certainly 
no one will contend that he had any other motive than to 
convince his hearers that such indeed were his convictions, 
What I can not understand, in view of the President’s pro- 
nouncements, is his apparent determined insistence to follow a 
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diametrically opposed policy in his dealings with the people 
‘of Porto Rico, where he has the best opportunity that he will 
ever have during his term in office to show the sincerity of his 
expressed belief that the people are the best and safest guard- 
ians of their own destiny. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I shall now con- 
clude. In doing so, I must say frankly that I have been deeply 
hurt by the President's letter. In my country I have always 
defended the good intentions of the United States toward Porto 
Rico. For my policy in this regard I offer no apology, and do 
not desire now to be understood as offering any. 

If a man affronts me individually, Mr. Chairman, I can pos- 
‘sibly ignore it. But if it is my country that is affronted, I 
can not ignore it. I am hurt, and if the affront is unjustified, 
I must answer it to the best of my ability. I must do this 
whatever the consequences may be, politically or otherwise. 

I have not meant to be harsh, gentlemen of the House. I 
have only meant to be frank. If I were not frank, I would 
neither be fair to you, to my country, nor to myself. 

I ask you, gentlemen, individually and collectively, to put 
yourselves in my place, and to give my views that sympathetic 
and fair consideration that you would ask for yourselves in 
similar circumstances. I ask at your hands only that fair play 
for which the American Congress is justly distinguished above 
all similar parliamentary bodies on this earth. [Applause.] 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVILA. With pleasure. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman state, if he has not already 
done so, how many of the officials in Porto Rico are from the 
United States? 

Mr. DAVILA. Well, we have the governor, the auditor of 
Porto Rico, the attorney general, and, of course, all the Federal 
officers are appointed by the President. The commissioner of 
education is appointed by the President and the justices of the 
supreme court are appointed by the President. 

Mr, DYER. Are they Porto Ricans? 

Mr. DAVILA. Two of the justices of the supreme court are 
continental Americans and the other three are Porto Ricans. 

Mr, DYER. Then you have been making progress in that 
respect; that is, your own native Porto Ricans haye been as- 
suming the responsibilities of the government and of the courts, 
have they not? 

Mr. DAVILA. Yes; and we have done that with great suc- 
cess, 

Mr. DYER. ‘The gentleman feels satisfied you could go even 
further than that and take over other offices, including the 
governor? 

Mr. DAVILA. Yes; beyond any question. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVILA. Yes, 

Mr. McCLINTIC. What is the population of Porto Rico? 

Mr. DAVILA. I suppose to-day we have 1,500,000 people, or 
nearly that. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVILA. Les. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Do I understand it is the gentleman's idea 
that the island of Porto Rico should have the same form of 
independence and the same form of government that the island 
of Cuba has to-day? 

Mr. DAVILA. No, sir. We do not want to separate from 
the United States. If independence is granted to Porto Rico 
we will accept independence, but we are not asking for a sepe- 
ration. What we want is an autonomous government under 
American jurisdiction and under the American flag. If the 
Ameriean people believe we are good enough to be their fellow 
citizens we would be glad to be considered as such on the basis 
of strict equality, but if you do not feel that way, the only 
honest and fair course for you to pursue is to grant Porto Rico 
its independence, We will never accept anything that will mean 
inferiority under the American flag. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Are you willing to accept complete state- 
hood for Porto Rico, the same as any other State in the Union? 

Mr. DAVILA. If you grant us statehood I am sure Porto 
Rico will accept statehood. That is my opinion, but according 
to the views of prominent Americans statehood is perhaps not 
the best solution for the United States or for Porto Rico, but 
an autonomous government. However, if you grant us statehood 
it is my honest belief that Porto Rico will be glad to accept 
such great honor in spite of the financial difficulties that we will 
be bound to meet. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVILA, Yes, 

Mr. DYER. How many of the people in Porto Rico vote at 
the elections? 

Mr. DAVILA. Well, I believe it is about 80 per cent, or more 
than that; at any rate, more than in the United States, on the 
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average. I am sure that the average in Porto Rico is more 
than the average in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to print in the Recorp 
the letter addressed by President Coolidge to Governor Towner, 
the reply of the Porto Rican leaders, and to revise and extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Porto Rico asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Record in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter and reply referred to are as follows: 

Hon. Horace M. TOWNER, 
Governor of Porto Rico, San Juan, P. R. 

Dear Governor: I desire to acknowledge the concurrent resolution of 
the Legislature of Porto Rico committed to Colonel Lindbergh on his 
visit to San Juan and also a cablegram dated January 19, signed by 
Messrs. Barcelo and Tous Soto, the president of the Senate and speaker 
of the House of Representatives of Porto Rico, respectively. 

The cablegram and resolution seem to be based largely on a complete 
misunderstanding of concrete facts. It would not be difficult to show 
that the present status of Porto Rico is far more liberal than any status 
of its entire history; that its people have greater control of their own 
affairs with less interference from without; that its people enjoy liberty 
and the protection of law; and that its people and its government are 
receiving material assistance through its association with the continental 
United States. The treaty of Paris, of course, contains no promise to 
the people of Porto Rico. No phase of that treaty contemplated the 
extension to Porto Rico of a more liberal régime than existed. The 
United States has made no promise to the people of Porto Rico that 
has not been more than fulfilled, nor has any representative or spokes- 
man for the United States made such a promise, 

The Porto Rican government at present exercise a greater degree 
of sovereignty over its own internal affairs than does the government 
of any State or Territory of the United States. Without admitting 
the existence of “a grave economical situation” in the finances of the 
government of Porto Rico, the present difficulty, which it is hoped is 
but temporary, is exclusively the result of the exercise by the elected 
representatives of the people of Porto Rico of an authority granted by 
the present very liberal organic law. ‘The responsibility of the United 
States, as distinguished from that of Porto Rico, is, at most, that 
officers appointed by the President in Porto Rico may not have exer- 
cised power legally placed in their hands to veto or make ineffective 
acts of the Porto Rican Legislature. 

The cablegram complains that— 

“Ours is the only Spanish-American country whose voice hag not 
been heard at Habana during the Pan American Conference, for it was 
not represented there.” 

This is a most serious error and is based on a fundamental mis- 
understanding of the relation of Porto Rico to the United States, No 
State or Territory of the Union was represented as such at Habana, 
but the representation of the United States in Habana represents Porto 
Rico as truly as it represents any part of the territory of the United 
States, 

The request is made that Porto Rico be constituted as a “free 
State” and not “a mere subjected colony.” Certainly giving Porto 
Rico greater liberty than it has ever enjoyed and powers of govern- 
ment for the exercise of which its people are barely prepared can not, 
with propriety, be said to be establishing therein “a mere subjected 
colony.” The people of Porto Rico are citizens of the United States 
with all the rights and privileges of other citizens of the United 
States, and these privileges are those which we invoked “when declar- 
ing for independence at the memorable convention at Philadelphia.“ 

In answering the cablegram, it might be well to consider briefly the 
conditions and tendencies we found in Porto Rico and what the situa- 
tion in Porto Rico is to-day, as well as the steps we are responsible 
for in Porto Rico to better conditions as we found them and as they 
exist to-day. 

There is no conflict of opinion as to the condition in which we found 
Porto Rico. Perhaps the best authority on local conditions was Dr. 
Cayetano Coll y Toste, who, in an article published in Porto Rico in 
1897, after describing the progress in Porto Rico for 100 years ending 
with that year, thus describes the great body of the population of 
Porto Rico: 

“Only the laborer, the son of our fields, one of the most unfortunate 
beings in the world, with a pale face, bare feet, lean body, ragged 
clothing, and feeverish look, walks indifferently, with the shadows of 
ignorance in his eyes, dreaming of the cock fights, the shuffle of the 
cards, or the prize in the provincial lottery. No; it is not possible 
that the tropical zone produces such organic anemia, this lethargy 
of body and soul is the offspring of moral and physical vices that 
drag down the spirit and lead our peasants to such a state of social 
degradation. In the miserable cabin, hung on a peak like a swallow's 
nest, this unhappy little creature comes into the world; when it opens 
its eyes to the light of reason it does not hear the village bell remind- 
ing him to lift his soul to the Divine One and render homage to the 
Creator of worlds; he hears only the hoarse cry of the cock crowing 
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in the early morning, and then he longs for the coming of Sunday to 
witness the strife and knavery of the cock fights. When a man, he 
takes up with the first woman to be found in the neighborhood and 
makes her his mistress to gratify his amorous lusts, In the wretched 
tavern the food he finds is only the putrid salt meat, codfish filled 
with rotten red spots, and Indian rice; and the man who harvests the 
best coffee in the world, who helps to gather into the troughs the 
sweetest grains of nature, and takes to pasture in the fields and 
meadows the beautiful calves, can not raise to his lips the bit of meat, 
because the municipal tax places it out of his reach, and almost dupli- 
eates the price of the tainted codfish; coffee becomes to him an article 
of luxury through its high price, and of sugar he can only taste that 
filled with molasses and impurities: * * This eternal groan of 
the Porto Rican laborer is an infirmity of our present-day society, and 
consequently it is necessary to study it and remedy it.” 

That the accuracy of this description was appreciated in Porto Rico 
was evidenced by the fact that it was awarded a prize from the Eco- 
nomic Society of Friends of the country. 

Other contemporary testimony of prominent Porto Ricans to the same 
general effect is not lacking, but space forbids Its inclusion. 

Were this pitiable economic condition the result of a passing depres- 
sion the situation would have been less hopeless, but the evidence is 
elear that the condition was one of long standing and that the tendency 
was to get worse rather than to improve. One would look in vain for 
a single ray of hope if Porto Rico were to continue its normal course 
as we found it. Health and sanitation, education, and public works 
were such as naturally accompanied the situation of the people pictured. 

Prior to the American occupation the Porto Rican people had received 
practically no training in self-government or the free exercise of the 
franchise. While there existed a body of educated, intelligent men, the 
great mass of the people were without experience or training in self- 
government and only a small percentage could qualify as voters under 
very broad electoral qualifications. 

The military government in Its brief existence of 18 months accom- 
plished the following: 

1. Order was reestablished and an insular police force organized. 

2. The more obvious burdens of taxation as they fell on the very poor 
people were abolished and a careful study made by an expert prepara- 
tory to the adoption of a proper revenue system for the island. 

3. Such changes in the judicial system were made as were necessary 
to bring that system more in accordance with American procedure and 
with the American view of individual rights and liberty. 

4, A department of education was established, boards of health were 
organized. The public works were reorganized, and progress in road 
building was greater than in all the previous history of Porto Rico. 

And, finally, the government was reorganized in accordance with the 
act passed by Congress to establish a civil government in order that 
there might be a minimum of friction in changing from the military to 
the civil government, 

Experience has shown that this organic act, though intended to be 
temporary, was quite up to the standard of such acts and that it gave 
to the people of Porto Rico a liberal form of government under which 
they could acquire experience in democratic government honestly ad- 
ministered and could enjoy all of the rights and privileges to which 
we are accustomed. Under it the possibility of development was great, 
and this possibility was realized, 

THE PRESENT STATUS OF PORTO RICO 


Congress, recognizing the progress in Porto Rico, enacted in 1917 the 
present organic law. Under this law the Porto Rican people were made 
citizens of the United States. All of the guaranties of the Constitution 
are extended to Porto Rico or the Legislature of Porto Rico is granted 
authority to make effective those guaranties not specifically extended. 

The great satisfaction in Porto Rico at the passage of this act is the 
best evidence of its liberality. 

The prineipal difference between the government of Porto Rico and 
that of the organized and incorporated Territories of the United States 
is the greater power of the legislature and the fiscal provisions governing 
Porto Rico, which are far more liberal than those of any of our States 
or Territories. 

GOVERNMENT FINANCES 

Through the urging of the War Department, the United States 
income tax of 1913 was extended to Porto Rico, with a provision 
authorizing the modification of the law by the local legislature and 
directing that the income from this source go into the insular 
treasury. 

In the revision of the organic act of Porto Rico in 1917 the War 
Department, with the assistance of the governor, was enabled to secure 
a provision similar to the one in effect in the Philippine Islands; that 
is, that the internal revenue collected in the United States on Porto 
Rican products should be turned in to the treasury of Porto Rico. 
These two taxes are now carried in the returns of the revenues of 
Porto Rico as United States internal revenues” and “income taxes,” 
and together they constitute a good part of the revenues of the gov- 
ernment. 
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The treasury of Porto Rico receives the customs duties collected in 
Porto Rico, less the cost of collection. It receives the internal-reyenue 
taxes which are laid by its own legislature and collected in Porto Rico. 
It receives the income taxes which are laid by its own legislature. It 
receives the internal-revenue taxes collected in the United States on 
Porto Rican products consumed in the United States. 

I have set down a few scattered facts which, however, sufficiently 
show the consequence of Porto Rico’s union with the United States. 
We found the people of Porto Rico poor and distressed, without hope 
for the future, ignorant, poverty stricken, and diseased, not knowing 
what constituted a free and democratic government, and without the 
experience of haying participated in any government. We have pro- 
gressed in the relief of poverty and distress, in the eradication of dis- 
ease, and have attempted, with some success, to inculcate in the in- 
habitants the basic ideas of a free, democratic government. We have 
now in Porto Rico a government in which the participation by Ameri- 
cans from the United States is indeed small. We have given to the 
Porto Rican practically every right and privilege which we permitted 
ourselves to exercise. We have now progressed to the point where 
discouragement is replaced by hope, and while only 80 years ago one 
was indeed an optimist to see anything promising in Porto Rico, to-day 
one is indeed a pessimist who can see any reasonable human ambition 
beyond the horizon of its people. 

It is not desired to leave the impression that all progress in Porto 
Rico was due to continental Americans. Without the cooperation and 
assistance of Porto Ricans progress would indeed have been negligible, 
but the cooperation is largely due to the encouragement of American 
assistance, American methods, and an increase in the reward of 
efforts made. 

There has been a natural hesitation to recall and dwell upon the 
unfortunate condition of Porto Rico in the past. There is a feeling, 
however, that the United States is entitled to a good name in its 
dealing with Porto Rico and to protect itself from any reflection 
on its good name. Perhaps no territory in the world has received 
such considerate treatment in the past 30 years as has Porto Rico, 
and perhaps nowhere else has progress been so marked and so apparent 
as in Porto Rico. We are certainly entitled to a large part of the 
credit for this situation. 

There exists to-day in Porto Rico a department of health in all 
respects modern and including in its activities all branches of modern 
public-health work. Not of least importance as showing the marked 
progress in health matters in Porto Rico in recent years is the fact 
that it is completely manned by Porto Ricans. The improvement in 
the health conditions of Porto Rico is not fully Indicated by the redue- 
tion in death rate alone, though this rate has been almost divided by 
two since the early days of American sovereignty of the island. The 
practical eradication of smallpox, which had existed continuously in 
the island for over 40 years and which had resulted in over 600 
deaths annually for the last 10 years prior to American sovereignty, 
the diagnosis of the so-called tropical “anemia” which affected the 
great bulk of the population of Porto Rico, the discoveries in Cuba 
in the method of propagating yellow fever were concrete benefits 
to the health situation in Porto Rico and have been of continuous 
benefit. 

The history of education in Porto Rico prior to its occupation by the 
United States is very largely the history of individual effort. Indi- 
viduals of character and determination would establish and conduct a 
school and it would generally disappear with the persons establishing it. 
Governmental efforts likewise lacked continuity. About the year 1800 a 
more determined governmental effort was made, and in 1898 the maxi- 
mum of enrollment in the public schools and private schools was 29,182, 
which has increased to 213,321. The per capita expenditure for public 
education in Porto Rico has increased during the period of American 
sovereignty from 30 cents per annum to approximately $4 per annum. 
The number of government-owned public-school buildings has increased 
from none to 991. The department of health and the department of 
education of Porto Rico are combining to make of the Porto Ricans of 
the future a different type physically and mentally from those that we 
found in Porto Rico, 

Not because they are entitled to first consideration, but because they 
are so readily measured and would be of fundamental importance in any 
change of status, it may be well briefly to recall some of the direct 
financial advantages to Porto Rico accruing from the relation to the 
United States. 

Porto Rico pays no tax to the United States Treasury. The Federal 
services in Porto Rico are supported from the United States Treasury. 

The services which benefit directly and financially the people of Porto 
Rico are the Lighthouse Service, the agricultural experiment station, 
and financial assistance to the college of agriculture, the maintenance 
of the Porto Rico regiment of the Army, the activities of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and Federal participation in harbor improvements. In a more 
general way, Porto Rico receives the protection of the Army and Navy 
and the service of the Department of State and its Diplomatic and 
Consular Service. 
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The expenditures from the United States aecruing directly to the 
people of Porto Rico are not less than $5,000,000 per annum. 

In the fiscal year 1927 the total operating revenue of Porto Rico 
was $11,101,893.11. Of this total the following, in our States and 
Territories, would not accrue to the local treasury : 

JJ HB ee ee BSE ee ET eS $1, 806, 567. 91 
Income taxes 1, 565, 745. 98 
United States internal revenue — 440, 650. 71 

8, 812, 964. 60 
Excise taxes (which would in great part not accrue to 


rc 5, 701, 502. 33 
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It will be observed, therefore, that had we not given special and very 
considerate attention to its needs but had treated Porto Rico as we 
have treated the incorporated territory of the United States, of the 
more than $11,000,000 subject to appropriation by the elected Legis- 
lature of Porto Rico there would haye been not to exceed $2,000,000 
available, 

The United States tariff extends to Porto Rico, and no part—cer- 
tainly no agricultural part—of our territory is so favored by its tariff. 
And the striking development of Porto Rico under American sovereignty 
as shown by the growth of imports and exports is, in a material part, 
due to this favorable tariff treatment of its products, 

The total exports from Porto Rico in the last complete year of 
Spanish sovereignty were $11,555,962. In the fiscal year 1927 this 
total was $108,067,434. The total imports in the last Spanish year 
were $10,725,568; and in 1927 were $98,810,750. 

Comparing this with one of the most prosperous wholly independent 
neighbors of Porto Rico, we find that in the period in which the exterior 
trade of Porto Rico has been multiplied by nine that of its neighbor has 
been multiplied by less than seven. 

The total value of Porto Rican products shipped to the United States 
in the fiscal year was $97,832,523, and of this total $97,000,000 was 
highly protected in the American market. The total purchases of Porto 
Rico in the markets of the United States in the same calendar year 
were $87,046,319. For a number of years Cuba has been the largest 
purchaser of Porto Rican coffee, which is given a 20 per cent reduction 
of the Cuban tariff as an American product, not because Cuba sells to 
Porto Rico but because Cuba sells to the United States. 

The advantage of the United States market to Porto Rico can the 
better be appreciated when it is noted that of the $97,000,000 of Porto 
Rican products sold in the last calendar year into the United States 
there would have been imposed, had these products come from countries 
not enjoying free admission into the United States, a duty of approxi- 
mately $57,000,000. 

On the products from the continental United States entering Porto 
Rico during the same period the duty imposed, had they come from a 
foreign country, would have been less than one-third of this amount. 
Certainly Porto Rico would not desire reciprocity to be more favorable 
to it. 

The bonded indebtedness of Porto Rico is $25,555,000 and that of the 
municipalities of Porto Rico $18,772,000. ‘These bonds are practically 
all held in the United States. Due to the fact that these bonds are 
made tax exempt by a United States statute, Porto Rico pays in annual 
interest at least 2 per cent less than would otherwise be paid—a saving 
of approximately $886,540 annually. 

In what way, by greater grant of autonomy, could Porto Rico so 
look after the market for its products or the market for its bonds, or 
in what way could it improve the economic position of its government 
or its people? 

In studying the effect of granting to Porto Rico what was requested 
in the cablegram sent to me, one must naturally begin with the assump- 
tion that the products of Porto Rico would be for some time approxi- 
mately what they now are. The change would be in disposing of them. 
In the year 1926 Porto Rico sold in the United States market 1,157,000,- 
000 pounds of sugar and received therefor $48,200,000. A near neighbor 
sold an equal quantity of sugar for $22,800,000, Porto Rico sold in the 
United States in the same year 20,500,000 pounds of leaf tobacco for 
$13,000,000. Its neighbor sold an equal quantity of leaf tobacco for 
$1,192,000. In the sale of tobacco the element of quality enters, but 
these numbers sufficiently show the effect of the free entry to the United 
States market on the two principal products of the island and show the 
extent to which the funds now used to make its purchases abroad and 
to meet its indebtedness abroad would shrink if the privilege were with- 
drawn, This shrinkage must be followed by a corresponding shrinkage 
in the revenues that go to support the activities in Porto Rico which 
mean progress for the future. 

There is no disposition in America, and certainly not on my part, to 
discourage any reasonable aspiration of the people of Porto Rico. The 
island has so improved and its people have so progressed in the last 
generation as to justify high hopes for the future, but it certainly is 
not unreasonable to ask that those who speak for Porto Rico limit their 
petitions to those things which may be granted without a denial of such 
hope. Nor is it unreasonable to suggest that the people of Porto Rico, 
who are a part of the people of the United States, will progress with 
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the people of the United States rather than be isomted from the source 
from which they have received practically their only hope of progress. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Original signed by the President.) 


FEBRUARY 28, 1928. i 


Letter addressed by Messrs. Antonio R. Barceló, President of the Senate, 
and José Tous Soto, Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Porto Rico, to the Resident Commissioner for Porto Rico in Wash- 
ington, Hon. FRLIX CÓRDOVA DÁVILA, replying to the letter of the 
President of the United States to the Hon. Horace M. Towner, 
Governor of Porto Rico 

LEGISLATURE OF Ponro RICO IN DEFENSE oF Porto Rico 
San Juan, P. R., April 2, 1928. 

Hon, FÉLIX CÓRDOVA DÁVILA, 

Resident Commissioner for Porto Rico, Washington, D. 0. 

Our Dear COMMISSIONER: In duty to our native country we feel 
bound to refer through you to the letter addressed by the President 
of the United States to the Governor of Porto Rico in connection 
with the message intrusted by our legislature to Colonel Lindbergh 
and with our cablegram to the President himself on occasion of the 
recent Pan American Conference at Habana. This reference is made 
through you, so that you may duly bring it to the knowledge of the 
President and of Congress, thus giving it the same publicity that was 
given the President's letter in the press of the United States and of 
the other countries of America. 

In replying to the President's letter, with the respect due to the 
Chief Magistrate of the Nation, though with such frankness and sin- 
cerity as our duty demands—both to the land of our birth and to the 
Nation whose flag shelters us and whose citizenship we enjoy—we 
shall quote such paragraphs of the letter in question as require an 
answer on our part. 

As regards “the enjoyment of individual liberty and the protection 
of law,” we accept the statement of the President. We have never 
complained of lack of individual liberty. The bill of rights of the 
National Constitution—the latter not in force in Porto Rico—is sub- 
stantially written into the organic act of March 2, 1917, granted to 
us by Congress. We admit, too, that “our people and our government 
are receiving material assistance through our association with the 
continental United States.” This, as a matter of fact, has always 
been acknowledged by the island, and we have shown our recognition 
on different occasions. 

THE PRESENT STATUS AND THE SPANISH AUTONOMIC GOVERNMENT 


We can not accept, however, the statement that “the present status 
of Porto Rico is far more liberal than any status in its entire history.” 
The autonomous system of government granted to Cuba and Porto Rico 
by Spain was more ample, more liberal in many respects, than our 
present political status. In support of this statement let us transcribe 
parts of the royal decree of November 25, 1897, “establishing self- 
government in the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico.” (H. Doc. No. 1484, 
60th Cong., 2d sess., vol. 3, p. 1843. See Exhibit I.) 

COMMENT ON THE AUTONOMOUS SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 

In our judgment this status was superior to the present one, be- 
cause the colonial parliament had power to legislate on matters that 
under the Federal system pertain to the Union. Besides, the parlia- 
mentary system was the one established, and the governor general 
could not act, except in extraordinary instances, unless his orders 
were countersigned by the corresponding member of his cabinet. This 
cabinet, of course, was selected from among the members of the party 
in control of parliament. = 

The initiative as regards legislative measures resided in parliament 

as well as in the cabinet; but the cabinet was responsible to parlia- 
ment and impeachable thereby. In other words, the government was 
placed entirely in the hands of Porto Ricans, while the governor was 
merely the representative of national sovereignty and exercised but 
such functions as were necessary to maintain the rights of the home 
government. As in the English self-governing commonwealths, the 
governor “ruled but did not govern.” It is true that the upper house 
was not entirely elected by the people; but the same rule prevails in 
the powerful Dominion of Canada, which is now a member of the 
League of Nations and has a minister in Washington. However, the 
majority of the upper house was elective, and its entire membership 
had to be natives or residents of the island. The lower house was 
entirely elective. 
It is also true that the governor had power to convene parliament, 
suspend its sessions, and dissolve it, though in this last case he was 
obliged to call an election to elect a new parliament; but these are 
characteristics of the parliamentary system which exist in most of 
the constitutions of continental Europe, and, of course, in the Do- 
minion of Canada, We acknowledge, however, that our present or- 
ganic act, with an elective governor, a cabinet entirely appointed by 
him with the consent of the senate, and containing such other amend- 
ments as are hereinafter suggested, would make an essentially repub- 
lican and representative form of government superior to the Spanish 
autonomic character, 
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In his message to Congress, dated December 6, 1897, President 
McKinley said in connection with this autonomous charter: 

“To this end Spain has decided to put into effect the political 
reforms heretofore advocated by the present premier, without halting 
for any consideration in the path which in its judgment leads to 
peace.” This autonomy, “while guarding Spanish sovereignty, will 
result in investing Cuba with a distinct personality, the island to be 
governed by an executive and a local council or chamber, reserving 
to Spain the control of the foreign relations, the army and the navy, 
and the judicial administration.” (Messages and Papers of the Presi- 
dents, Vol. XIII, p. 6257.) 


CONTRAST WITH THE FIRST ORGANIC ACT 


Had this been the rule during the present civil government from 
1900 to 1917, much conflict between the continent and the island 
would have been averted. But the rule was always the opposite; the 
upper house was always composed of a majority of continental Ameri- 
eans who landed in Porto Rico in the morning and were at their 
desks in the Executive Council in the afternoon of the same day, to 
enact laws for a country they were visiting for the very first time. 
That is changed now. The upper house is wholly elective; but we 
mention the fact as a matter of history, and because of the influence 
it has exerted in the shaping of the insular frame of mind toward 
the problem of the political relations existing between continental 
United States and this island. 

PORTO RICO AND THE STATES 


The President states that “the Porto Rican government at present 
exercises a greater degree of sovereignty over its own internal affairs 
than does the government of any State or Territory of the United 
States.” : 

We are forced to disagree with this statement. In the first place, 
the governors of the States are elected by the people of each Com- 
monwealth. The Governor of Porto Rico is appointed by the Presi- 
dent at will. Not even is the condition of birth or residence in 
Porto Rico required of the appointee; and up to the present time 
neither a native nor a resident of Porto Rico has ever been appointed 
to the high office of chief executive of the island. 

In the second place, the veto power of the governor of a State 
may be overridden by vote of two-thirds of the membership of the 
legislature. The veto power of the Governor of Porto Rico is abso- 
lute. If both houses pass a law over his veto, the matter is sub- 
mitted to the President for final decision. 

In the third place, the States have constitutions enacted by the 
people themselves, while Porto Rico is ruled by an act of Congress. 
State constitutions can not be changed by Congress. The organic 
act of Porto Rico is subject to amendment at the will of Congress. 
The people of the States participate in the election of the President 
and the Vice President of the Republic. The American citizens of 
Porto Rico have no such right. The States elect two Senators and 
a number of Representatives, according to their population. Porto 
Rico elects a Commissioner who sits in the House of Representatives 
without the right to vote, while his right to the floor depends on 
the consent of the House. 

It is true that Porto Rico disposes of its customhouse and in- 
ternal revenue receipts, while the States do not. But, surely, no 
State is willing to change places with Porto Rico and to surrender 
its internal sovereignty for the sake of receiving all the taxes derived 
from incomes and excises. 

The power to legislate on local matters, aside from taxation, is 
not superior to that of the States. 

In this connection it should be remembered that Congress has the 
Tight to nullify all legislation enacted by our local legislature. Let 
us acknowledge, in honor of Congress and of Porto Pico, too, that 
not a single law has ever been nullified by congressional action in 
all our history of association with the United States. 

PORTO RICAN FINANCES 

“Without admitting the existence of ‘a grave economical situation’ 
in the finances of the government of Porto Rico, the present difficulty, 
which it is hoped is but temporary, is exclusively the result of the 
exercise by the elected representatives of the people of Porto Rico 
of an authority granted by the present very liberal organic law. The 
responsibility of the United States, as distinguished from that of 
Porto Rico, is, at most, that officers appointed by the President in 
Porto Rico may not have exercised power legally placed in their hands 
to yeto or make ineffective acts of the Porto Rican Legislature.” (The 
President.) 

“The present difficulty in the finances of the government of Porto 
Rico,” we agree, “is but temporary,” though it is not “the result of 
the exercise by the elected representatives of the people of Porto Rico 
of an authority granted by the present very liberal orgaule act.” 

The representatives elected by the people have always provided ample 
sources of revenue to meet the appropriations made by them. In the 
year 1925 the legislature enacted a new income tax law drafted by 
an expert of national standing, Doctor Haig, upon the general lines of 
the Federal statute. The normal rate of the tax on property was left 
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at 1 per cent, as in 1902, and all the proceeds from this source were 
devoted, as prior to the former date, to the needs of the several mu- 
nicipalities, the insular government retaining but 10 or 20 per cent, 
according to the means of the several local governments. This reten- ` 
tion was made to compensate the insular government for the expense 
of imposing and collecting the tax. The increase in the rate of the 
property tax was entirely due to certain mill taxes levied by the insular 
government and the several municipalities to provide sinking funds 
with which to meet the principal of; and interest on, bond issues sold 
for the purpose of improving sanitary conditions, building schools, con- 
structing roads, and carrying out other improvements necessary to sat- 
isfy public needs, thus providing work for the laborers, especially during 
those seasons of the year when they are unable to obtain work on the 
sugar, tobacco, and coffee plantations. 

A new tax of 4 cents a hundredweight was levied on the manu- 
facture of sugar, and a sales tax of 2 per cent was levied on all 
commodities except food staples and articles subject to excise taxes. 
Business licenses and excise taxes practically remained the same, though 
the rate was reduced on many articles of American manufacture. All 
these measures were necessary in order to meet the floating debt con- 
tracted during the recess of the legislature from August 23, 1923, to 
February 9, 1925. In accordance with the provisions of the organic 
act in force at the time, which provided for biennial sessions, the legis- 
lature approved the general budget for the fiscal years 1923-24 and 
1924-25, before it adjourned in August, 1923. Pursuant to the esti- 
mates of the financial officers of the government, that legislature pro- 
vided ample sources of revenue to meet appropriations, but a coordinate 
effort on the part of many taxpayers to resist the payment of taxes, and 
the inconsiderate granting of writs of injunction by the then judge of 
the Federal court, preventing the treasurer from levying and collecting 
taxes—particularly excise taxes, which form the principal source of 
government reyenue—brought about a condition that was met by our 
governor in the only possible way—by not allowing the machinery of the 
government to come to a standstill. To this end he borrowed from the 
National City Bank and from the proceeds of the public-improvement 
bond issue such sums of money as had been diverted from the treasury 
by the above-mentioned writs of injunction. The same concerted efforts 
of a number of taxpayers were repeated after the legislature adjourned 
in 1925, a fruitless attack having been made on the sales tax act, since 
the same was upheld by both the Federal court under its new judge and 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the First Circuit. 

The amount involved in the injunction proceedings against the treas- 
urer was $5,610,747.91. The amount of the floating debt was $5,025,000, 
of which $2,822,574.56 have been repaid out of the surpluses of the 
ordinary revenues of the island. Between now and June 30 of this 
year we will pay an additional $702,425.42, thus leaving a debt of 
$1,500,000 to be paid from the same source in another year and one- 
half at the rate of $1,000,000 a year. The Government has been 
successful as a rule in sustaining the legality of the several taxes; but 
thousands, perhaps millions, of dollars of taxes neither levied nor col- 
lected on account of the injunctions, have been lost beyond any possi- 
bility of recovery by the insular treasury. 

After the enactment of the present organic act (Mar. 2, 1917), the 
native-born treasurers of Porto Rico have encountered difficulties with 
which their continental predecessors were not confronted. In the first 
place, by the said organic act the congress established in Porto Rico 
the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, and 
although, acting in a democratic manner, it provided that such pro- 
hibition could be repealed by a referendum of the Porto Rican voters, 
the latter, by a great majority, decided to uphold it, as they thought 
it was their duty to maintain the intent of Congress and to harmonize 
their opinion with national opinion, which at that time was so much in 
favor of prohibition that shortly thereafter the eighteenth amendment 
in force in Porto Rico was ratified. 

From a financial standpoint prohibition meant to the treasury the 
loss of about $1,192,909.04, which was the amount of revenue under the 
corresponding item during the fiscal year 1916-17. 

In the second place, since the approval of the Hollander bill in 
1902, excise taxes were imposed upon merchandise manufactured and 
imported into Porto Rico and were collected without difficulty at the 
time of importation and before the merchandise was delivered to the 
consignees ; but after 1917 the question of the legality of the imposition 
of said taxes on merchandise in its original packages was raised, it 
being alleged that such imposition was contrary to the provisions gov- 
erning interstate commerce and that it constituted a duty on imports, 
This naturally brought about instances of avoidance of payment of the 
tax, and after protracted and costly controversies in the courts and the 
loss of considerable revenue by the Treasury, Congress recognized the 
necessity of granting to Porto Rico the right to collect the internal 
revenue taxes provided by our local laws at the time of importation, 
and approved the act of March 4, 1927. 

This enactment put an end to the controversy, but we are of the 
opinion that the cooperation of the customs and postal authorities ought 
to be more effective than at present. This would be accomplished by 
providing that the excises be collected by the said officials and that 
postal packages, or those coming by express or through any other chan- 
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nel, shall not be delivered to the consignees until after payment of 
the tax, 

In the third place, the reduction by the internal revenue laws of the 
United States of the rate of the excise tax on tobacco brought about a 
remarkable decrease in the reyenue derived from the importation of 
Porto Rican tobacco into the United States, which revenue, by virtue 
of the organic act, is paid back to Porto Rico. 

And, finally, the Income derived from customs receipts diminishes in 
proportion to the reduction of importations from foreign countries and 
to the increase of importations from the continental United States, 
which at present represent 90 per cent of our entire commerce, as may be 
seen from the following statement: 


1900 Imports 
From United States =-->- $6, 952, 124 
F —TTbTT—T—T—T——— 3. 201. 922 
92 . TTT — 10, 214, 036 
From United States _ 87, 046, 319 
From foreign countries — — 11, 764, 431 
yy T na ees eee es 98, 810, 750 


The customs duties in 1927 amounted to $1,806,567.91, or only about 
16.14 per cent of our public revenues. 

It is fair to say that no responsibility can be placed on the governor 
for not exercising the veto power, because in dealing with the budget he 
has always freely used the extraordinary power granted to the executive 
under the present very liberal organic act, by simply striking out any 
appropriation which in his judgment should be eliminated. Further- 
morc, he has exercised the very questionable power of amending appro- 
priations by reducing them, In order to readjust the total amount of the 
budget to a too conservutive estimate of probable receipts, the idea being 
to obtain surpluses applicable to the repayment of the floating debt. He 
has used this power without restriction and more freely than any former 
chief executive of the island. Neither is the legislature at fault, for the 
budget for said fiscal years was reasonable and was justified by the esti- 
mates of receipts. The deficit was the direct and immediate result of 
hampering the treasury by means of injunctions against the levying and 
collection of taxes. That fact was recognized in the annual report of 
the governor to the President and the Congress, as can be readily ascer- 
tained by reading from such report for the year 1925. (See Exhibit II.) 

And if further proof were needed to support the contention that our 
pust financial difficulties were due entirely to the concerted movement 
on the part of certain capitalistic interests to embarrass our govern- 
ment, and not to careless or unwise legislation on the part of our people, 
we wish to recall the action recently taken by Congress and the Presi- 
dent in approving a law on March 4, 1927, amending our organic act, 
whereby— 

“No suit for the purpose of restraining the assessment or collection 
of any tax imposed by the laws of Porto Rico shall be maintained in the 
District Court of the United States for Porto Rico.” 

This generous and timely action on the part of both Congress and the 
President was prompted by their desire to rescue us from the greedy 
hands of a group of taxpayers, after becoming convinced that our im- 
providence was not the cause of our past difficulties. 

THE PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE 

“The cablegram complains,” continues the President, “that ours is 
the only Spanish-American country whose voice has not been heard at 
Habana during the Pan American conference, for it was not represented 
there.“ 

“This is a most serious error and is based on a fundamental misun- 
derstanding of the relation of Porto Rico to the United States. No 
State or Territory of the Union was represented as such at Habana, but 
the representation of the United States in Habana represents Porto 
Rico as truly as it represents any part of the territory of the United 
States.” 

We do not misunderstand the relation of Porto Rico to the United 
States. We know that we are not foreign to the United States, but 
neither are we an integral part thereof in a constitutional sense, In 
a word, we know that we are “appurtenant to,” a possession of, the 
Republic. (See Insular Cases and Balzac v. Porto Rico, 258 U. S. 298; 
66 L. ed. 627.) 

We know that in any international gathering the United States dele- 
gates represent the Union, including all the local subdivisions of the 
federation, without excluding the Territories and possessions. But we 
had in mind the words of the late President, elected on the same ballot 
on which President Coolidge was elected Vice President, when he said, 
on the solemn occasion of the unveiling of the statue of the liberator, 
Simon Bolivar, at Centra] Park: 

“Porto Rico is a part of our own territory under a permanent policy 
aimed at its prosperity and progress, and we see in our Latin American 
State the best agency to aid the Americas to understand each other.” 

We assume that said words, pronounced on that occasion before the 
representatives of all the Latin American Republics, have some mean- 
ing; and we had the notion, possibly an erroneous one, that we might 
haye been of some use to the country of our adoption and to those of 
our own race and blood, provided we had had a voice, if not a vote, at 
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the gathering in Habana, where the peoples bound to us by history sat 
with the United States to discuss the problems of this hemisphere—a 
gathering that sat at the capital city of Cuba, our closest sister, whose 
historical vicissitudes, civilization, and ideology are identical with ours, 
except that the Cubans shed their blood in Cuba, while Porto Ricans, 
unable to fight in their country, also shed their blood in Cuba for the 
freedom of our sister island and for our own. We had in mind that 
the English colonies—Canada, Newfoundland, the South African Con- 
federation, Australia, New Zealand, and the Irish Free State—are rep- 
resented and bave a voice and a vote with Great Britain and Scotland 
in the League of Nations and that certainly there is nothing obnoxious 
to English sovereignty in that plan. On the contrary, the extraordinary 
result of England’s manner of dealing with her so-called colonies which 
are veritable commonwealths and integral units of the British Empire 
(or, as the Prime Minister of Australia calls it, the commonwealth of 
British nations) is the welding together in one community, as in Can- 
ada, of peoples of Saxon and of Latin origin, of different races, re- 
ligions, and traditions, and the union of vast territories and different 
nationalities situated at the four corners of the earth, all devoted to one 
common purpose. 

But we must say that in our cablegram we did not claim participation 
in the Pan American conference. We point out the fact that Cuba,’ 
emancipated from Spain by force of arms, acknowledged as an inde- 
pendent nation by the United States after a period of intervention in 
her internal affairs, and with a standard of civilization certainly not 
superior to that of Porto Rico, was the hostess of all the peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere, except Porto Rico, all of said peoples being of our 
own origin and language. And when the President so nobly and so 
wisely said at the conference— 

“We are thoroughly committed to the principle that they are better 
fitted to govern themselves than anyone else is to govern them. We do 
not claim immediate perfection. But we do expect continual progress. 
Our history reveals that in such expectation we have not been disap- 
pointed, It is better for people to make their own mistakes than to 
have some one else make their mistakes for them "— 
we felt that for the very reason that we had no voice at the conference, 
since the United States spoke for us at the Pan American gathering, 
we were justified in indorsing the words of the President to our sister 
countries of Latin America and in asking their indorsement in our 
behalf. 

Perhaps we did not observe established precedents of diplomacy; but 
we might say in atonement of our attitude that ours is also a case 
without precedent and that diplomacy is made for peoples enjoying their 
own sovereignty to the fullest degree. We were trying by all means to 
submit our plea for absolute self-government to the American people and 
to Congress by presenting to them the contrast between Cuban inde- 
pendence, acknowledged and protected by the United States, and the 
case of Porto Rico, which is on the same level, at least, as Cuba, but 
under a political régime according to which not all the powers of the 
government are derived from the will of the people. And it is not that 
we are opposed to American sovereignty, to the jurisdiction of the 
United States. It is not that we want to ignore the benefits of our 
association with the United States or that we are disloyal to our 
American citizenship. On the contrary, we are exercising the rights 
pertaining to that citizenship by asking redress for a condition of po- 
litical inferiority and by asking for all the rights of citizenship enjoyed 
by the States and not by us, except the privilege of electing senators 
and representatives, for we apprehend that our continental brothers 
might object to the interference in purely national affairs of representa- 
tives from a country outside the continent, the race, history, language, 
and traditions of which country are different from those of the conti- 
nental States—a country like ours, whose density of population aud 
lack of inducement to extensive colonization render it impervious to 
penetration by the people from the mainland. 

PROMISES OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


“The treaty of Paris, of course, contains no promise to the people of 
Porto Rico. No phase of that treaty contemplated the extension to Porto 
Rico of a more liberal régime than existed. The United States has made 
no promise to the people of Porto Rico that has not been more than 
fulfilled, nor has any representative or spokesman for the United States 
made such a promise.” (The President's letter.) 

The treaty of Paris, dated April 11, 1899, contains but the following 
provision : 

“The civil rights and political status of the native inhabitants of the 
territories hereby ceded to the United States shall be determined by the 
Congress.” (Article IX.) 

As an explanation of this article, the American commissioners, in 
their memorandum of December 9, 1898, held that as regards the 
political status and civil rights of the native inhabitants, these were 
reseryed to Congress which would enact laws for the government of the 
territories ceded to the United States, this being but a confirmation of 
the right of the sovereign power to leave to the new government the 
establishment of these important relations. The Congress of a nation 


which never enacted a law oppressive or detrimental to the rights of 
residents within its dominions and whose laws guarantee the greatest 
liberty compatible with the conservation of property, surely can be 
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trusted not to depart from tts well-established practice in dealing with 
the inhabitants of these ‘slands. 

The commander in chief of the United States army of occupation, 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles, In his proclamation to the inhabitants of Porto 
Rico, dated July 28, 1898, said: $ 

“In the prosecution of the war against the Kingdom of Spata by the 
people of the United States in the cause of liberty, justice, and human- 
ity its military forees have come to occupy the Island of Porto Rico 
They come bearing the banner of freedom, inspired by a noble purpose 
to seek the enemies of our country and yours, and to destroy or capture 
all who are in armed resistence. They bring you the fostering arm of a 
nation of free people, whose greatest power is in justice and humanity to 
all those living within its fold. * We have not come to make 
war upon the people of a country that for centuries has been oppressed, 
but, on the contrary, to briog you protection, not only to yourselves but 
to your property, to promote your prosperity, and to bestow upon you 
the immunities and blessings of the liberal institutions of our Govern- 
ment.” 

Secretary of War John W. Weeks, in charge of the affairs of Porto 
Rico and thoroughly acquainted with the conditions of the island, wrote 
to Governor Towner in the year 1924, as follows: 

“This bill, S. 2448, as it passed the Senate, embodied the views of the 
department, except that the department favored the election of a gov- 
ernor not earlier than 1932, feeling that the intervening period might 
be used to good advantage by the people of Porto Rico in preparation 
for this advance in autonomy. 

“The views here have not changed, and I can not but feel that the 
preparatory work which you have undertaken in preparing the legisia- 
tive mind for this amendment has been accomplished and that in due 
course the act will pass, certainly sooner than it could pass if its main 
feature became effective now.” 

President Coolidge himself indorsed the views of the Secretary of 
War in another letter to our Resident Commissioner, Mr. CORDOVA 
DAvina, that reads as follows: 

THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 5, 1924. 

My Dran Junan Conbova: Secretary Weeks has shown me his letter 
to the acting chairman of the Senate Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Possessions, expressing his approval, with certain slight modifica- 
tions, of the bill authorizing the election by the people of Porto Rico of 
their governor in 1932 and thereafter. 

The position of Secretary Weeks on this question has my cordial 
approval. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

In 1925 the United States Senate unanimously passed a bill, favor- 
ably reported by its Committee on Territories, granting to Porto Rico, 
beginning with the election of 1932, the right to elect its governor by 
popular vote. Said official's term of office was to be four years, and he 
was subject to removal by the President before the expiration of sich 
term. The bill also gave the governor power to designate his cabinet, 
Including the attorney general and the commissioner of education who 
are at present appointed by the President. The Committee on Insu!ar 
Affairs of the House of Representatives reported the bill favorably, but 
it was impossible to consider it on the floor of the House on account 
of the great accumulation of work in the last days of the session. 

Four years have elapsed and the bill has not become law nor 
been discussed, although it has been again introduced by Senator Kino, 
of Utah, and by Congressman LAGUARDIA, of New York, and the Resi- 
dent Commissioner from Porto Rico, Hon. FÉLIX CÓRDOVA DAVILA. 

Now, then, if these are not promises of full and complete self-govern- 
ment we declare that we know not what constitutes a promise, More- 
over, the promise of self-government to a strange people offered shelter 
in the home of American democracy is implied in the Constitution, in 
the institutions of said democracy, and in the history of its territorial 
‘expansion, which shows 35 incipient communities converted into sover- 
eign and free Commonwealths absolutely ruling their own destinies. 

RIGHTS INHERENT IN CITIZENSHIP 


“The people of Porto Rico are citizens of the United States, with 
all the rights and privileges of other citizens of the United States, and 
these privileges are those which we invoked when declaring for inde- 
pendence at the memorable convention at Philadelphia.“ (The Presi- 
dent.) 

Certainly we “are citizens of the United States.“ We have “all the 
rights and privileges of other citizens of the United States.” As regards 
individual or inalienable rights of citizens, we fully enjoy the same; but 
what of the political rights? The Constitution guarantees to each State 
a republican form of government. Our form of government is only 
partly republican. The executive is not elected. He is appointed by 
the President; and, besides, he is vested with extraordinary veto powers 
unknown in State constitutions, We do not participate In the election 
of the President or the Vice President or of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress Our constitution is subject to change by Con- 
gress. Unquestionably these are the very privileges that were invoked 
by Continental Americans “when declaring for independence at the 
memorable convention at Philadelphia.” 
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PORTO RICO PAST AND PRESENT 

The President says: 

“In answering the cablegram, it might be well to consider briefly the 
conditions and tendencies we found in Porto Rico and what the situa- 
tion in Porto Rico Is to-day, as well as the steps we are responsible for 
in Porto Rico to better eonditions as we found them and as they exist 
to-day. 

“There is no conflict of opinion as to the condition in which we found 
Porto Rico. Perhaps the best authority on local conditions was Dr. 
Cayetano Coll y Toste, who in an article published in Porto Rico in 
1897, after describing the progress in Porto Rico for 100 years ending 
with that year, has described the great body of the population of Porto 
Rico.” 

Let us say at the beginning that there Js a mistake in connection 
with the date of Doctor Coll y Toste's article. It was written not in 
1897 but in 1892. We must add that the dark picture drawn by Doctor 
Coll was greatly exaggerated, since the document was intended as an 
arraignment of the Spanish Government in Porto Rico. Doctor Coll, 
unable to find the root of the evil, exclaimed : 

“No; it is not possible that the Tropical Zone produces such organie 
anemia. This lethargy of body and soul is the offspring of moral and 
physical vices that drag down the spirit of our peasants and lead them 
to such state of social degradation.” 

But time is an unbiased and unchallenged judge, and after many years 
two scientific men of international renown—one of them an American 
Army surgeon—Doctors Ashford and Gutiérrez, answered the question 
raised by Doctor Coll y Toste, not by guessing, not in a theoretical way, 
but on the basis of scientific tests and methods which vindicated the 
Porto Rican peasant, the jibaro, from the stigma of vice and moral 
degradation. 

We quote from Social Problems in Porto Rico, by Fred K. Fleagle, 
dean University of Porto Rico, D. C. Heath & Co., publishers, pages 79 
and 80. (See Exhibit III.) 

The Legislature of Porto Rico has been giving the utmost considera- 
tion to this vital problem, and large sums have been devoted to the 
eradication of uncinariasis, In the year 1925, $200,000 was trans- 
ferred from a bond issue appropriation to the aforesaid undertaking, in 
addition to the sum of $50,000 appropriated in the budget for each of 
the fiscal years 1925-26 and 1926-27. We are glad to acknowledge the 
cooperation of the Rockefeller Institute with the insular department 
of sanitation in this important field. The efforts for the control of this 
tropical disease have been centuplicated since the year 1917, when the 
people of Porto Rico took full control of the legislature. The same 
applies to all branches of governmental activities—education, road con- 
struction, waterworks, sewers, tarring of roads to prevent dust and 
rapid deterioration under tropical conditions, erection of public schools 
and other buildings, development of agriculture, improvement of labor 
conditions, etc. 

Permit us to say that the conditions prevailing in the mountain re- 
gions of Porto Rico exist also in some sections of the United States. 
We quote further from the same work of Doctor Fleagle, who in turn 
quotes Doctors Gutiérrez and Ashford (p. 29): 

“We strongly feel that these writers have unconsciously described un- 
cinariasis. Are the Spanish people considered lazy by those who know 
them? Were those Spaniards who conquered Mexico, Peru, and all 
South America, who formed so formidable a power in the Middle Ages, 
a lazy people? 

“Ts it laziness or disease that is this very day attracting the atten- 
tion of the United States to the descendant of the pure-blooded English 
stock In the southern Appalachian Range, in the mountains of Carolina 
and Tennessee, the section of our country where the greatest pre- 
dominance of pure American blood occurs, despised by the negro who 
calls him poor white trash.’ ” 

Doctor Coll’s mentioned article describing the progress of Porto Rico 
in 100 years shows that such progress was steady and continuous, 
Porto Rico was a country chicfly composed of small farmers; the balance 
of our external commerce was in favor of the island; the cost of living 
was much lower than at present; the laborers had the opportunity to 
cultivate small parcels of land for their own benefit, and absentee 
owners were unknown. And the fact is of great significance that in 
1897, the year before American occupation, the island had entered a 
new era of freedom by reason of the grant of a complete self-govern- 
ment which placed the destinies of the country wholly in the hands 
of Porto Ricans, Who can venture to prophesy that under said régime 
of political and economic freedom the progress of Porto Rico in all 
phases of human endeavor would not have been as great as that which 
we have attained under American rule? We venture to say that per- 
haps we would have gone more slowly; but in every probability we 
would have reached all social classes and not have benefited a chosen 
few, as now happens, with the result that the difference between mil- 
llonaires and laborers, the latter almost destitute of the very essentials 
of life, is more striking. 

On the question of absentee landlords Doctor Fleagle, quoting Weyl, 
says (p. 17): 

“ Many of the absentee owners of Porto Rican properties and many of 
their agents in Porto Rico consider the island and its population as 
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equally fit for the crassest exploitation, and are as contemptuous of 
the people as they are enthusiastic about the island. The current use 
by many Americans of an opprobrious epithet for Porto Ricans bespeaks 
an attitude which takes no account of the human phase of the problem, 
but considers the population as composed merely of so many laborers 
willing to work for such-and-such a price.” 

And on pages 71, 72, and 73 Doctor Fleagle says on the economic 
condition of the island: (See Exhibit IV.) 

As shown by Dr. Cayetano Coll y Toste in his Reseña Histórica 
de Puerto Rico, published in 1899, the population of this country in 
1897 was 894,302. The agricultural wealth consisted of 2,090,221 
acres of cultivated land, valued at $48,694,584, and distributed among 
60,953 estates. At the time the land was planted as follows: 61,556 
acres to sugar cane; 4,267 to tobacco; 122,358 to coffee; 1,127,086 to 
pasture; 93,508 to minor products; 17,176 to other diverse products, 
and 664,270 were in woodland and underbrush. 

The cattle wealth consisted of 395,792 head, of which 303,612 were 
bovine, and in all they were worth $8,366,515. Our urban wealth 
amounted to $28,867,928.79. 

In the year 1927 there were over 240,000 acres of the best land 
devoted to the cultivation of sugar cane, and 85,000 to the cultivation 
of tobacco. These two examples are sufficient to show in figures the 
tangible actuality that Porto Rico devotes its efforts to supply the 
demands of the American market, to the detriment of its local demands. 

Now, what has become of the 60,953 rural estates which in 1897 
furnished a means of livelihood to 894,302 inhabitants? The census 
of 1920 gives us an idea of the situation. At that time the number of 


estates had been reduced to 41,078, while the population, which must 
necessarily make a living from agriculture as the principal source of 
wealth, had increased to 1,299,809. At present the number of estates 
is about 30,000. 

To give a specific proof of the concentration of wealth, we will take 
six municipalities of the sugar-producing regions and compare the 
number of estates existing in them in 1897 and in 1920: 


With respect to the morals of our people, Doctor Fieagle says (pp. 
29, 34) (see Exhibit V): 
SUFFRAGE BEFORE AND AFTER AMERICAN OCCUPATION 


“Prior to the American occupation, the Porto Rican people had 
received practically no training in self-government or the free exercise 
of the franchise. While there existed a body of educated, intelligent 
men, the great mass of the people were without experience or training 
in self-government and only a small percentage could qualify as voters 
under very broad electoral qualifications.” (The President's letter.) 

We will answer this by saying that at the time of the American 
occupation we enjoyed universal suffrage granted to us in the year 
1897; that under the law the total membership of the lower house of 
parliament and a majority of the upper house were elected by the 
voters; that as far back as 1812 we elected representatives to the 
Spanish constitutional assembly at Cadiz, a Porto Rican, Don Ramon 
Power, haying been elected as one of the vice presidents of that histori- 
cal gathering; that we participated in all the events of Spanish consti- 
tutional history; that in the year 1867 we sent our representatives to 
inform the Spanish Government on the momentous question of the 
abolition of slavery, our men, slave owners themselves, having urged 
the government of the metropolis to abolish slavery immediately, with 
or without indemnity, and with or without regulation of labor; that by 
the suffrage of our people we elected 17 representatives to the Cortes 
of 1872 and 12 to the national assembly of 1873, all of whom asked 
for the abolition of slavery, said petition, thanks to the powerful and 
illustrious orator and statesman, Emilio Castelar, having been granted 
March 22, 1873, without bloodshed or disturbance of any kind. 

In short, at the time of the American occupation our senators and 
representatives, elected by our people, were sitting in the two houses 
of the Spanish parliament; we had elected the municipal assemblies of 
our 72 cities and towns, the provincial assembly (diputacion provincial), 
and the two houses of our own parliament, the entire membership of 
the lower one and the majority of the upper house being elective. 

We shall not deny the achievements of the military government. On 
the whole it was a credit to the nation, except that the third military 
governor gaye the coup de grace to the autonomic government by 
abolishing the cabinet system by means of a general order that pro- 
voked the resignation of the Prime Minister, Luis Muñoz Rivera, the 
leader of the Federal Party and of Porto Rico, together with his entire 
cabinet. 
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It is true that the fiscal provisions now governing Porto Rico are far 
more liberal than those of any State or Territory. No State or Terri- 
tory has ever been allowed to retain customs duties or to have its own 
system of internal revenue laws for its own purposes. But it is also 
true that conditions in no Territory were ever the same as in Porto 
Rico. 

What was the population of the several Territories, and what was 
the value of property therein when they were admitted to statehood? 

“Of the 25 States admitted to the Union, beginning with Vermont in 
1791 and closing with Colorado in 1876, Maine and Kansas alone had 
as much as 100,000 population. Vermont, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
California are the only others which had as many as 50,000 population. 
In 1836-837 Arkansas * * * was admitted with 25,000 and Michi- 
gan with 81,000. From 1845 to 1848 * Florida, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin were admitted to the Union—Florida with a population of 
28,700, Iowa with 43,000, and Wisconsin with 30,900. 

“Again, in 1858 * * * Minnesota was admitted on the previous 
census * * showing a population only of 7,000 inhabitants, and 
the next year Oregon became a State with only 13,200 population. 

“In 1867 * + © Nebraska was taken in on a population of 
28,800, and in 1876 * * * Colorado came in with only 39,000.” 

(Statement of Marcus A, Smith, Delegate from the Territory of Ari- 
zona, at the hearing held by the Senate Committee on Territories, 
June 28 and 30, 1902, on House bill No. 12543, providing for the 
admission of the Territeries of Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma to 
statehood,” p. 322.) 

“When Arkansas was admitted they had $19,000,000 of taxable 
property; Alabama had $24,000,000; Missouri, $22,000,000; Florida. 
$21,000,000; Iowa, $24,000,000; California, $22,000,000, Oregon, $29,- 
000,000; Kansas, $35,000,000; Nevada, $30,000,000; Idaho, $26,- 
000,000 ; and Wyoming, $23,000,000.” (Statement of Mr. Flynn, Dele- 
gate to Congress for Oklahoma, same document, p. 384.) 

Let us compare Porto Rico with the three last Territories admitted 
to statehood and with the Hawalian Territory. (See Exhibit VI.) 

The statistics contained in Exhibit VI explain why Congress granted 
to Porto Rico, with a population of 1,398,796 and a density of 407.22 
inhabitants per square mile, such generous treatment as it has never 
afforded a Territory. The public domain in the Territories was very 
large; agricultural lands were extensive and rich; natural resources 
plenty and undeveloped; population scarce and scattered over large 
areas; there was no foreign commerce; little business from which to 
derive license and excise taxes; no income tax; and a small school 
population. 

The value of the lands granted to said Territories as an endowment 
from the Federal Government upon their admission to statehood greatly 
exceeded the value of the resources granted to us by Congress where- 
with to meet the needs and solve the problems of Porto Rico, one of the 
most densely populated countries on earth. No doubt Congress is and 
has been generous to Porto Rico from the financial standpoint. The 
United States took Porto Rico as a ward. They adopted us and 
assumed before the world the duty of promoting our welfare. That 
could be done in one of two ways: Either by appropriating money to 
carry on the governmental activities of the island, or by granting us 
all revenues derived from sources in Porto Rico. Congress followed the 
latter course, and very wisely, too, Porto Rico claims that she has 
used such resources in the best possible way to benefit our island; and 
the progress of our people, as acknowledged by the Chief Executive of 
the Nation and by all the governors appointed by him and his prede- 
cessors, is the best evidence of our capacity for self-government that we 
can offer to our fellow citizens of the States and to the world. 

Coming to other differences between Porto Rico and the organized 
and incorporated Territories, these differences are: 

First. In all the Territories except Hawaii and Alaska there has 
always been an express promise of statehood. That promise was con- 
tained in the ordinance for the government of the Northwest Territory. 

The same provision was contained in the treaties with France for 
the purchase of the vast expanse of French Louisiana, in the treaty 
with Spain for the acquisition of Florida, and in the Guadalupe-Hidalgo 
treaty with Mexico. 

Second. The governors of the Territories, according to long-honored 
tradition, have always been bona fide residents of such Territories. 

Third. The veto power of the governors of the Territories can be 
overrode by a two-thirds vote of both houses. 

z TARIFF 


“The United States tariff extends to Porto Rico, and no part—cer- 
tainly no agricultural part—of our territory is so favored by its tariff. 
And the striking development of Porto Rico under American sovereignty 
as shown by the growth of imports and exports is, in a material part, 
due to this favorable tariff treatment of its products.” (The President.) 

In dealing with the benefits derived from the national tariff it is 
well to remember the basis of the diet of our laboring classes. 

Doctor Fleagle quotes Doctors Gutiérrez and Ashford on pages 8 and 9 
of Social Problems of Porto Rico, as may be seen in Exhibit VII. 


Now, tet us consider how the tariff affects our people. On rice, for 
example, the duty is 2 cents a pound. We imported in the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1927, from the United States 174,479,054 pounds, worth 
$8,149,443. 

The 2-cent duty represents a burden on the poor man's breakfast of 
$3,489,581.08. The same applies to wheat flour, codfish, beans, pork, 
lard, corn, and other articles of extensive and general Conant, and 
to wearing apparel. 

Of course, we accept that in just reciprocity we are bound to buy 
American goods at the domestic price; and we do not complain of our 
inability to buy similar goods manufactured in foreign countries except 
at prohibitive prices, because, when the United States protects the beet 
sugar of the Western States, Louisiana sugar, and the Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and the Carolina tobaccos, they also protect our sugar and tobacco, 
by allowing importation free of duty into continental United States. 
But it is not fair, in our judgment, to make the Porto Rican “ poor 
man's breakfast” pay tribute to growers in the States, especially when 
the cheap coffee from Brazil is allowed to compete, free of duty, with 
our superior bean in order not to burden the American “ poor man's 
breakfast.” The result has been an enormous decrease in the produc- 
tion of coffee, which was once our main crop, If we are now selling our 
coffee at a profitable price it is because of the so-called Brazilian valori- 
zation of coffee. But now that we receive high prices for our product 
we have almost none to sell; and what is worse, foreign coffee is invad- 
ing our island, free of duty, to compete with the native berry in the 
local market as Porto Rican coffee. So it is clear that the tariff oper- 
ates both ways. It increases the production of sugar and tobacco—two- 
thirds of which are in the hands of continental Americans who have 
monopolized almost all our best lands—and decreases the production of 
coffee owned chiefly by Porto Ricans. 

In 1897 our simple life depended upon the agricultural production of 
goods which were mostly of home consumption, and this agriculture 
offered the people opportunity for work throughout the year and the 
satisfaction of their needs at a price consistent with the wages then 
paid. Our agricultural revolution, as a result of the concentration of 
wealth, has developed a market Inaccessible to the laborer, and a great 
reduction in the opportunity for work, for the reason that most of the 
agricultural activities are such that they do not offer the farm laborer 
steady work. Therefore, not only is our present-day laborer in a worse 
plight than the laborer of 1897 because the purchasing power of his 
wages is less than it was then, but also because he can not obtain 
work for more than five or six months each year, if at all. 

In our opinion, the hardest financial problem with which the people 
of Porto Rico are confronted is that of unemployment. Indeed, unem- 
ployment affects the Porto Rican home directly, and commerce, the 
small industries, and even our most insignificant social activities, 
indirectly. 

A specific instance of this situation, under which the domestic market 
is inaccessible to the laborer, may be given by taking milk as an exam- 
ple, and we may say in passing that in accordance with the records of 
the department of agriculture and labor the production of milk in Porto 
Rico does not amount to one tablespoonful per capita, w we are 
forced to import nearly $1,500,000 worth of condensed milk a year from 
the United States. With the 37-cent wages of 1897 the laborer could 
buy 20 quarts of milk; with the 80-cent wages of 1927, he could buy 
but 5 quarts in the country districts and only 4 in San Juan. Thus, 
for this purpose, the 37 cents of 1897 were worth four times as much 
as the 80 cents of 1927. 

Tests might be made regarding different articles of prime necessity 
and it would not be difficult to reach the conclusion that on the average, 
taking into account the respective markets, the wages of 1897 were 
much higher than those of 1927. If we add to this the fact that there 
were more opportunities, less population, and greater stability it is 
necessary to admit, from the viewpoint of social welfare, that our 
financial situation, as to those matters that most closely bear on the 
life of the people, was much better at the time to which the President 
refers than at this time of progress for a few and of want for the 
many. 

ALLEGED LACK OF PREPARATION OF OUR PEOPLE 

“ Certainly, giving Porto Rico greater liberty than it has ever enjoyed 
and power of government for the exercise of which its people are barely 
prepared can not be said with propriety to be establishing therein a 
mere subjected colony.” (The President.) 

It is our impression that the words are hardly consistent with these 
others from the same pen: 

“ Congress, recognizing the progress In Porto Rico, enacted in 1917 the 
prenent SEDES act.” 


* We have oa in Porto Rico a 5 in which che participation 
by Americans from the United Bestes is indeed small.” 


= It is not eax desire yr leave the . that “ail eee in 
Porto Rico is due to continental Americans. Without the cooperation 
and assistance of Porto Ricans progress would have been indeed negligi- 
ble.” 


. * 
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“There exists today in Porto Rico a department of health In all re- 
spects modern and including in its activities all branches of modern 
public-health work. Not of least importance as showing the marked 
progress in health matters in Porto Rico in recent years is the fact 
that it is completely manned by Porto Ricans.” 

* * » * > » * 

“The island has so improved and its people have so progressed in the 
last generation as to justify high hopes for the future.” 

The achievements of our people in all branches of the public adminis- 
tration and the lofty spirit of the whole body of laws enacted by the 
legislative assembly during the 28 years of its existence have been 
acknowledged by all our governors representing the President here, and 
by every impartial visitor who observes our institutions and systems of 
learning, sanitation, agriculture, and public works without bias and 
selfish prejudices. Our laws can stand comparison with the statutes 
enacted by the most progressive States; and Porto Rican leadership in 
all governmental activities is acknowledged by witnesses of such high 
standing that we may well be allowed to take pride in our success not- 
withstanding bitter criticisms from many quarters, 

From the report of Dr. William Crocker, chairman committee of 
biology and agriculture, National Research Council, Washington, D. C., 
year 1927, we copy: 

“Already Porto Rico is furnishing a number of trained agriculturists 
to other Latin American countries. She is also looked to for advice in 
this field. A graduate school of agriculture would strengthen and render 
very effective this leadership, What is true of Porto Rico in regard 
to agricultural advance is true in other fields, such as elementary, 
secondary, and higher education; development of medicine and sanita- 
tion ; the operation of reform and penal institutions and asylums for the 
Insane. The building, organization, and operation of the last three 
sorts of institutions is as good as the best in the States. In short, 
Porto Rico is in position to assume leadership in most lines of advance- 
ment in tropical America, 

Perhaps the most important single point to be considered in the for- 
mation of such a school is the quality of young men to be educated, 
On this one can feel the greatest assurance. In the present vigorous 
campaign of development of public institutions and public works in 
Porto Rico—a development that has characterized Governor Towner's 
excellent administration—young well-trained Porto Ricans are largely 
heading the several phases of activity and they are handling the work 
is a through-going up-to-date way and with an enthusiasm and patriotism 
that is assuring. If other countries of tropical America can furnish as 
good young men and as large a percentage of them as Porto Rico can, 
there will be an abundance of able and earnest young men to be trained, 

“I believe it is generally agreed that the people of Latin America 
and the people of the United States fail in large measure to understand 
each other and therefore to cooperate in their efforts for advancement. 
This is easily understood when one realizes that they are of very 
different temperament and have different languages, cultures, and reli- 
gions. Porto Rico, on the other hand, is bilingual and has gone far 
toward blending both types of culture.” 

From the address delivered by Dr. Frederick S. Woodbridge, dean 
of the graduate faculty of political science, Columbia University, at 
the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the University of 
Porto Rico, March 15, 1928, we cite the following: 

“Here in this little island the changes and chances of this mortal 
life have brought two great civilizations together. I found here ex- 
pressed in what I saw and heard, not simply the hope but the eager 
effort that the meeting of these two civilizations should not end in 
discord but in harmony, that the rich heritage of neither should be 
lost but should be utilized to make this island an illustration of the 
conquest of nature adorned by the fruits of the spirit. That is a very 
great ambition. But it is like islands to be ambitious. They like to 
point out to continents the latter's proper business. They can make 
themselves reminders of things too easily forgotten when sheer magni- 
tude lies heavy on the mind. They see the prospect from their own 
door. 

“What does this island see? Itself, of course; its own troubles and 
worries; but it sees also continental America, North and South, and 
knows that their troubles and worries, especially as they face each 
other, are like its own. But here these troubles and worries are a 
matter of daily concern. Here they are not left for occasional confer- 
ence and adjustment. They make up the ever-present problem of the 
people of Porto Rico. Who can doubt that this island and this 
university are right in thinking that their handling of this problem 
is of unique significance? Who can fail to rejoice that they see it 
clearly? These 25 years have been rich in achievement. They are 
richer still in promise. Size has nothing to do with the matter. A 
model, however small, is a model of what can be done in the large. 
The universities in whose behalf I have the honor to respond greet 
this university with affection and esteem. They pray for its increased 
prosperity. It is an island lighthouse, the light of which makes clear 
to those who sail the often stormy seas of human affairs a safe course 
which leads to the heaven of good will.” 
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Dr. R. B. Hill, of the International Health Board, says in an article 
entitled “Public health progress in Porto Rico,” published in the 
American Journal of Tropical Medicine for. May, 1925: 

“Public-health work may be said to have begun in 1918, when the 
department of health determined to initiate a systematic campaign 
against uncinariasis, then as now the most important and pressing 
problem confronting it. Upon invitation, the International Health 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation made a hookworm survey, which 
disclosed the fact that 90 per cent of the rural population of the 
island, or almost 1,000,000 people, were suffering from the disease, 
A plan for cooperative work was outlined in which sanitation was to 
precede curative measures.“ 

And Doctor Sellards, in an article entitled “ Bonds of union between 
tropical medicine and general medicine,” published in Science, July 
29, 1927, writes thus: 

“Recently I have had the pleasure of visiting the department of 
health and the privilege of seeing something of the work of your 
director of public health. The achievements in hygiene in Porto Rico 
are progressing to such an extent that the workers in this institute 
will be driven not merely to the neighboring islands but farther and 
farther from these shores on expeditions for research in its many and 
varied phases.” 

The School of Tropical Medicine was due to Porto Rican initiative, 
It is evidence of the fact that we Porto Ricans progress and take 
advantage of our association with the United States. 

[literacy has been claimed to be a barrier to the admission of our 
people to complete self-government. We have decreased our illiteracy 
from 80 per cent to 40 per cent. 

Let us hear the words of the Hon, Horace M. Towner, our upright 
and worthy goyernor, as contained in his last report to the President, 
covering the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927: 

“ Illiteracy: As a result of the special campaign against illiteracy 
2.484 adults were taught to read and write during the last school year. 
The people and the teaching force of the department worked together 
with a spirit of cooperation and self-sacrifice which deserves recogni- 
tion and praise. Each town where the work was begun adopted its 
own plan and selected a board or boards to put it into execution. 
Forty-two municipalities have so far organized to carry on the work. 
Night schools were opened in both the urban and rural zones, enrolling 
altogether 4,269 pupils. Money was secured and the teachers taught 
in the night schools, sometimes without charge and sometimes for 
wages ranging from $10 to $25 per month. The number of those who 
worked gratuitously exceeded the number of those who were paid, 
In some districts the teachers were requested to teach one, two, or as 
many as five illiterates. In one district 264 illiterates learned to read 
and write from the personal instruction of 32 teachers. In one instance 
a municipality paid the entire expense of one school; in another, two; 
in another, the mayor paid one teacher, Donations from private per- 
sons were numerous. The parents’ association, the Red Cross, and 
other associations rendered valuable aid. 

“In two municipalities the high-school students opened, taught, and 
supported night schools for illiterates. 

“ Illiteracy has been reduced in Porto Rico during about a quarter 
of a century from a percentage of 83 to below 40 at the present time. 
With this work continued among adult illiterates, and the continued 
increase in number of those who have regular school privileges, the 
percentage of illiteracy in Porto Rico will soon be as low as it is in 
some of the States of the Union.” 

What territory when admitted to statehood had a percentage of 
illiteracy lower than Porto Rico? Louisiana had in the year 1913, 
after a century of statehood, a percentage of 29. Were the 13 Colo- 
nies more literate than Porto Rico when the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed? And what about the Latin Republics? We are 
ready to submit to any test that Congress sees fit to put us to. We 
are entitled, even if we are small and poor and weak, to know what 
the future has in store for our children. We must have a political 
goal to reach, so that discouragement may be replaced by hope. We 
are not pessimists. We can see no reasonable human ambition beyond 
the horizon of our people. But what is meant by reasonable? Is 
statehood reasonable? 

To judge from the utterances of American statesmen of high stand- 
ing, statehood is an utter impossibility. Some persons have deduced 
the same conclusion from the President’s letter. We find now and then 
in the American press nnd in the words of good-natured Americans in 
official position or otherwise loose expressions in favor of statehood for 
Porto Rico, but aside from these sporadic expressions we must say 
with the utmost frankness that the problem of our definite status after 
30 years of American rule has not been given due consideration by the 
national administration, the political parties, the American statesmen, 
the press, and the American people as a whole. A community of one 
million and a half of American citizens, by adoption, who have as a 
precious heirloom the old and noble culture which sowed the seed of 
democracy throughout this entire American continent, not excluding the 
northern section, is certainly entitled to know its future political status, 
to ask the American people what its place will be in the Union of free 
Commonwealths forming the glorious American constellation, 
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Some of the opinions contrary to the incorporation of Porto Rico— 
many of them favoring a special status such as we propose—haye been 
compiled by the eminent Porto Rican jurist, Mr. Luis Muñoz Morales, 
in his work El Status Polftico de Puerto Rico,” 1921. From said 
text we transcribe : 

H. Teichmueller, of Texas, in an article entitled ‘Expansion and the 


Constitution,’ published in No, 2 of the American Law Review for 1899,, 


page 208, says, in referring to the treaty of Paris: 

„Where do we find authority for holding territory which is never to 
become part of our Union of States, as dependent colonies, and for 
governing millions of barbarians, as subjects, by methods unknown and 
foreign to all the principles of our political organization. * * * 
To act in good faith and in harmony with our poltical principles and 
the genius of our institutions, we should invite the inhabitants of these 
several islands to organize their own governments under our protection, 
and when they have accomplished this to recognize them as independent 
states.“ 

. . . 


* * * 


“Mr. John Bradley Thayer, professor of law at Harvard University, 
In an article entitled ‘Our New Possessions,’ published in the Harvard 
Law Review in February, 1899 (12 Harv. Law Rev, 404), summarizes 
his conclusions in the following energetic terms: 

Never should we admit any extracontinental State into the Union; 

it is an intolerable suggestion, I am glad to observe that it is proposed 

in Congress to insert in the statute for the settlement of the Hawaiian 

government the express declaration that it is not to be admitted into the 

Union. The same thing should be done with all the other Islands.“ 
* * * s * * * 

“Mr. Alpheus H. Snow, in his work entitled The Administration 
of Dependencies,’ published in 1902, page 593, expresses his opinion 
thus: 

„All the insular dependencies of the Union and Alaska are probably 
destined never to be incorporated Into the Union as States, because it 
is best for them and for the Union that they should permanently remain 
in a relationship of dependence on the Union.’ ” 

“To close these quotations we shall give one from the writings of 
anotber President of the United States, His Excellency Woodrow Wilson, 
who wrote: 

“*The dependencies: With the acquisition of Porto Rico and the 
Philippines as a result of the war with Spain the United States acquired 
noncontiguous lands already inhabited by people differing from ourselves 
in language, customs, and Institutions, Unlike the territory previously 
acquired, with the exception of Alaska and Hawaii, the insular posses- 
sions are not adapted for the progressive development from Territories 
to States. They are dependencies, and will remain as such until they 
reach the stage when they may become independent or self-governing.’ ** 
(The State, p. 357.) 

And now we shall add the following: 

H. G. Wells, in his Outline of History, Volume IV, page 1203, writes: 

“Jt is Improbable that either Porto Rico or the Philippines will ever 
become States in the Union. They are much more likely to become free 
states in some comprehensive alliance with both English-speaking and 
Latin America.” 

On the same page he reproduces the followiog remarks of President 
Roosevelt in connection with the Philippine Islands, which are applicable 
to Porto Rico: 

“We are governing, and have been governing, the islands in the 
interest of the Filipinos themselves. If after due time the Filipinos 
themselves decide that they do not wish to be thus governed, then E 
trust that we will leave; * * * 

“This is an entirely different outlook from that of a British or 
French foreign office or colonial office. But it is not very widely difer- 
ent from the spirit that created the Dominions of Canada, South Africa, 
and Australia, and brought forward the three home rule bills for Ire- 
land. It is in the older and more characteristic English tradition from 
which the Declaration of Independence derives. It sets aside, without 
discussion, the detestable idea of ‘ subject peoples.’ 

Professor Snow makes a more concrete statement of his opinion on 
the status of noncontiguous territory in these words: 

“The metropolitan nation is to extend its own representative and 
republican institutions under its own constitution by incorporating into 
its body politic such contiguous lands and communities as it deems 
best, after preparing them for participation in its inner lite. The 
colonies, which are so distant that they can never be incorporated in 
this body politic, it protects and develops into self-governing states 
as rapidly as possible, having for its ultimate object the evolution 
of a federalistic empire composed of itself and a body of self-governing 
states, connected and united by bonds of interest and amity, of which 
empire it shall be the representative and head. This new federalistic 
empire is, as has been said, based on different principles from those 
which govern a strict federal union like the United States.” (See 
“Neutralization v, Imperialism," American Journal of International 
Law, July, 1908.) 

The program of the twenty-seventh annual convention of the Lake 
Mohonk conference contained the following conclusion: 


< 
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“Tt does not necessarily mean either eventual statehood or eventual 
independence for our island possessions, It may mean self-government 
under American protection and subject to American sovereignty.” 

The noted publicist, Dr. Lyman Abbott, in the Outlook of Novem- 
ber 6, 1909, made the following comment on said program: 

“The Outlook agrees entirely with all the declarations of this pro- 
gram. But this review is ready to say even more than the Lake 
Mohonk conference unanimously said. We do not believe that our 
Insular possessions will ever become States of the Union, Neither do 
we believe that when said countries are prepared to receive independ- 
ence they will apply for it. Neither do we believe they should be 
obliged to accept independence. It is our opinion that their present 
form of government should be remodeled so as to lead to final self- 
government under an American protectorate and under American sov- 
ereignty. We believe that this is what the majority of the brainier 
citizens of Porto Rico and of the Philippines desire * .“ 
(Translated from Spanish version.) 

In his message to Congress, dated December 18, 1912, the President 
of the United States, William H. Taft, expressed himself as follows: 

“The failure to grant American citizenship continues to be the only 
ground of dissatisfaction. I believe that the demand for citizenship is 
just. But it should be remembered that the demand must be, and in 
the minds of most Porto Ricans is, entirely disassociated from, any 
thought of statehood. I believe that no substantial approved public 
opinion in the United States or in Porto Rico contemplates statehood 
for the island as the ultimate form of relation between us. I believe 
that the aim to be striven for ig the fullest possible allowance of legal 
and fiscal self-government, with American citizenship as the bond 
between us; in other words, a relation analogous to the present relation 
between Great Britain and such self-governing colonies as Canada and 
Australia.” 

In Harvey's Weekly (1923) the American ambassador to Great Britain, 
Mr. George Harvey, said the following: 

“The unwritten law promulgated by Marcy in 1855 and repeatedly 
reaffirmed since then, is that overseas, noncontiguous territories shall 
not be admitted to the Federal Union. Certainly, it would require a 
very powerful reason to annul this law and thus bring to Washington 
Senators and Representatives from Hawali, Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands 
the islands of Luzén and Mindanao, and the Zulu Islands, Are we 
golng to replace the Constitution by a ‘Constitution of the United 
States of America, the East and West Indies, and the Pacific 
Islands“ ?“ (Translated from the Spanish version.) 

From an interview of the Secretary of State, Hon, Elihu Root, with 
the Porto Rican national Republican committeeman, we quote: 

“You have a civilization older than, and different from, ours, Your 
idea of citizenship and other fundamental principles of life are looked 
at by your people—Roman after all—from a viewpoint different from 
the one we Anglo-Saxons take; and even certain moral principles are 
considered differently by both. In common we have but a great deal 
of good will on both sides, but that is not sufficient, That can not fill 
the broad, deep gap existing between both races without taking into 
account the one already caused by nature itself. This country of ours 
is becoming larger every day; our internal problems are constantly 
multiplying, and we can hardly give attention to matters of our own. 
And if this is so, what right have we to try to govern a country from 
a distance of over 1,000 miles? Without asking you, I am certain that 
we are misgoverning you, since we have to place a government at such 
a distance in the hands of men who will surely not understand you; 
and by the same logic we know that however badly you may do it 
yourselves, you will surely do it better than the men we are sending 
you. You must never expect to become a State of the Union. We 
have put an end to the last two continental territories by making them 
States. Alaska is of such small population that when she is sufi- 
ciently grown, the solution of the problem will be met by our descend- 
ants. Hawall will some day become a Republic. Porto Rico can not 
expect to escape from the natural influence of surroundings and should 
also become a Republic under an American protectorate, so that you 
may not have to worry about foreign nations and the expense that an 
Army and Navy entails.” (Translated from the Spanish version.) 

The Hon. William A. Jones, chairman of the House Committee on 
Insular Affairs, whose name our organic act bears, expressed himself 
in the following terms: 

“No political party or important newspaper has favored statehood, 
according to my information. If Porto Rico were admitted to state- 
hood there would be two senators and at least half a dozen Porto 
Rican representatives; and the fear exists that they might exercise 
a decisive influence in the United States Congress and practically enact 
laws for the Government of the United States. For this reason I 
believe there is no opinion favorable in the United States.“ (Translated 
from the Spanish version.) 

We are conscious of our duty to aid the nation to solve the problem 

of our status by suggesting a scheme of government by which the 
insular and national interests, the attributes of American sovereignty, 
and the rights and dignity of the Porto Rican people may be recon- 
ciled and harmonized. 
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We are not urging upon the American people either independence or 
statehood, If statehood is offered to our people now, it is our honest 
belief that Porto Rico would not, could not, refuse the honor that state- 
hood implies in spite of such financial difficulties as we would have to 
solve with the aid of Congress, If independence is tendered to us we 
will accept independence on the same basis as our sister, Cuba, But we 
suggest as a compromise between these extreme solutions a form of gov- 
ernment that is neither statehood nor independence, but which, however, 
participates of both forms, with the advantages of both and without the 
disadvantages of either. 

We limit our ambitions for the present to an elective governor, leav- 
ing to the President the power of removal for cause. We apprehend the 
objections that can be raised against our interference in purely national 
affairs, but in compensation for this limitation and on account of our 
peculiar conditions we do not seek power to frame our own tariff, as 
was the case under the autonomic charter, but we do seek authority to 
reduce the national schedules on raw food staples so as to place the 
same within the reach of our laboring population, and also the power 
to increase tariff rates on products similar to those of our soll not pro- 
duced in continental United States when such products of ours are un- 
protected by the national tariff. We want the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral court restricted in civil matters to suits In which the construction 
of the Federal Consitution or of the constitution of Porto Rico is in 
question, and also that Federal jurisdiction be vested, as in the case 
of the Territories, in the Supreme Court of Porto Rico, which is wholly 
appointed by the President with the consent of the United States Sen- 
ate. This would absolutely guarantee the sovereign powers of the 
Nation. 

We ask that as in the case of the Philippine Islands, and since we 
have no participation in their enactment, laws enacted by Congress shall 
not apply to Porto Rico unless adopted by the Porto Rican Legislature, 
We suggest that internal revenue on imported articles be collected by 
the proper customhouse and postal officials under the direction of the 
Porto Rican treasurer. As the interstate commerce laws are not in 
force in Porto Rico, we ask the right to legislate on commerce and to 
deal freely and justly with the problems of absenteeism and land hold- 
ings. We wish also to enact our own bankruptcy law, now superseded 
by the Federal act, and to have jurisdiction granted to our courts in 
this matter, in order to protect our commerce against the prohibitive 
expenses of proceedings of this kind in the Federal court. 

We adopted prohibition by a referendum of our people and regulated 
this matter by act of our legislature. We are entitled, therefore, to have 
local enforcement of the constitutional prohibition clause intrusted to 
us. We object to the absolute veto power of the governor, even if he 
were elective. We believe in the American principle of vesting power 
to override the veto in two-thirds of the membership of both houses, 
We further object to the extraordinary power vested in the governor to 
eliminate items from the general appropriation bill and to reduce items 
of expenditure without submitting his objections to the legislature, and 
we want power vested in the legislature to neutralize the governor's 
veto by a two-thirds vote of the assembly. We also object to the present 
system of placing purely legislative matters in the hands of the com- 
missioner of education and the auditor. We object to the 5 per cent 
limitation on the borrowing capacity of municipalities, because that 
limit had already been reached by a large number of the local govern- 
ments when the restriction was enacted by Congress. We want a cabi- 
net wholly appointed by the governor with the consent of the Senate. It 
is our desire that all the justices of the supreme court be natives of 
Porto Rico, and also that writs of error to review decisions of the 
Supreme Court of Porto Rico issue out of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and not out of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit, as at present, and only in such cases as where 
writs are issued to review decisions of the supreme courts of the States. 
We claim the power to regulate the manner of selecting the members of 
the judiciary, and also to organize the publie service commission. We 
ask that the House of Representatives be empowered to impeach all 
officers of Porto Rico subject to impeachment in accordance with the 
spirit of the Federal Constitution, without excluding the governor, such 
officers to be tried by the senate, presided over by the chief justice of 
the supreme court. And last, but not of least importance, we ask that 
after our constitution shall have been approved by Congress no amend- 
ment shall be made thereto except with the consent of the people of 
Porto Rico. We are well aware that our constitution, since it would not 
be a State constitution in a strict constitutional sense, because it would 
not be a compact between the Union and Porto Rico, could be amended 
by Congress, whose authority could not be restricted in any way by such 
constitution; but we trust in the uprightness and justice of Congress, 
and we know that a provision inserted in our constitution providing 
that it shall not be amended without the assent of the people of Porto 
Rico would be considered by Congress as if the same were inserted in 
the Federal Constitution itself. This is a moral guaranty of such high 
character that our people would not hesitate to accept it. For this very 
reason we would submit to the supervisory power of Congress over the 
laws enacted by our legislature, 

Porto Rico would have almost all the rights and privileges enjoyed 
by the States—except national representation—besides certain addi- 
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tional local powers justified by our peculiar situation. We would be 
associated with, though not incorporated into the Union. In this 
way both peoples would be joined by a common flag, a common sovy- 
ereignty, and a common citizenship. We would be bound to each other 
by ties of mutual interests, aspirations, and affection, and Porto Rico 
would be in a position to constitute the spiritual isthmus between the 
Americas—the foundation for a bridge of ideals between the two contl- 
nents, the two races, and the two civilizations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This is our answer to the question raised by the Chief Magis- 
trate of the Nation. 
THE GRANT OF GREATER AUTONOMY AND THE MARKET 


“In what way, by a greater grant of autonomy, could Porto Rico so 
look after the market for its products or the market for its bonds, or in 
what way could it improve the economic position of its government or 
its people?” (The President.) 

Political autonomy is not incompatible with economic independence. 
We would look to the United States for markets and protection, because 
we would be an associated free unit of the American Commonwealth 
under a constitution based on mutuality of interests, reciprocity of 
service, perfect understanding, bonds of gratitude, political ties, common 
citizenship and institutions, solidarity of purpose, and unity of ideals. 

THE GOOD NAME OF THE UNITED STATES 


We respect the feeling expressed that “the United States is entitled 
to a good name in its dealings with Porto Rico and to protect itself 
from every reflection on its good name.” 

We say with all candor that the good name and the bonor of the 
Nation is as dear to our Porto Rican hearts as it may possibly be to 
any citizen born on the continent. We proved the foregoing assertion 
by deeds when we offered to the Nation, without compulsion, the flower 
of our youth to be sent to Europe to fight and die for the good name 
and the honor of the United States; when we oversubscribed our share 
in the several Liberty and Victory bond issues and covered all our 
quotas in the several war activities; when our finances suffered the 
effects of the armed conflict and we endured the privations imposed on 
our people by the detriment caused to our commerce and the sinking of 
vessels sailing from our ports, with the resulting loss of life and 
property. 

Witness of our contribution during the war is found in the following 
tribute by Dr. Albert Shaw: 

“About a month after this measure of 1917, known as the Jones Act, 
had given the people of Porto Rico their present full rights of American 
citizenship, our Government declared war against Germany. Through 
their representatives these new citizens did not hesitate to express their 
loyalty and to accept the responsibilities of the war period. The draft 
act was cheerfully supported, and in a short time more than 15,000 
young Porto Ricans were in Army camps. When the war was over, 
about 25,000 Porto Ricans had been in uniform, largely under Porto 
Rican officers; and their training had excellent results in physical and 
mental development. Just now—April, 1921— we are told that the 
National Guard of Porto Rico stands at the head of the entire list of 
States and Territories in filling quotas assigned by the War Depart- 
ment.” (The American Review of Reviews, May, 1921, pp. 483-84.) 

There has been a natural hesitation to recall and dwell upon our 
share in the war; but Porto Rico is also entitied to a good name in its 
dealings with the United States. 

By granting the island a republican form of government under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, Congress and the President would 
show to the world as well as to Porto Rico that “ There is no disposi- 
tion in America and certainly not on my part,” as the President says, 
“to discourage any reasonable aspiration of the people of Porto Rico.” 

In the following statement, we agree with the President: 

“The island has so improved and its people have so progressed in the 
last generation as to justify high hopes for the future, but it certainly 
Is not unreasonable to ask that those who speak for Porto Rico limit 
their petitions to those things which may be granted without a denial of 
such hope.” $ 

In view of this advice, we restrict our political ambitions to limits 
that are both reasonable and just. Under the scheme of government 
suggested, the following closing paragraph of the President's letter 
would be fully justified: 

“Nor is it unreasonable to suggest that the people of Porto Rico, who 
are a part of the people of the United States, will progress with the 
people of the United States rather than isolated from the source from 
which they have received practically their only hope of progress.” 

And said paragraph would be justified because it is not our desire to 
be isolated from the United States. On the contrary, we look for asso- 
ciation with them. But association implies equality, coordination— 
not subordination. Equality and a perfect association would be feasible 
by means of the form of government suggested, leaving it to future 
progress to determine the shaping of the final form of association be- 
tween the United States and Porto Rico. - 

Our hope and aspiration is fhat closer and closer relations will be 
established between the two countries, based on good will, mutual inter- 
est, and perfect understanding. 
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In closing, and as an inspiration for both the American and the 
Porto Riean people, allow us to repeat the imperishable words of 
Abraham Lincoln that so precisely and appropriately summarize the 
spirit of American institutions and ideals: 

With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in.” 

Fraternally yours, 


(Signed) ANTONIO R. BARCELÓ, 
President of the Senate, 
(Signed) José Tovs Soro, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


EXHIBIT I 


Art. 2. Each island shall be governed by an insular parliament, con- 
sisting of two chambers, and by the governor general, representing the 
mother country, who shall exercise supreme authority. 

Arr. 3. The legislative power as to colonial matters in the shape and 
manner prescribed by law shall be vested in the insular chambers con- 
jointly with the governor general. 

ART. 5. The council shall be composed of 35 members, of whom 18 
shall be elected in the manner directed by the electoral law and 17 
shall be appointed by the governor general acting for the Crown from 
among such persons as have the qualifications specified in the following 
articles ; 

Art. 6. To be entitled to sit in the council of administration it is 
necessary to be a Spanish subject, to have attained the age of 35 
years, to have been born in the island, or to have had four years’ 
constant residence therein. 

ART, 13. Representatives shall be elected every five years, and any 
representative may be reelected any number of times. 

ArT. 15. The chambers will meet every year. The King, the governor 
general acting in his name, shall convene, suspend, and adjourn the 
sessions and dissolve the chamber of representatives and the council 
of administration, either separately or simultaneously, under the obli- 
gation to call them together again or renew them within three months. 

ART. 17. Each chamber shall choose its president, vice president, and 
secretaries, 

ART. 18. Neither chamber shall sit unless the other be sitting also, 
except when the council exercises judicial functions, 

ArT, 21. All colonial statutes in regard to taxes and the public credit 
shall originate in the chamber of representatives. 

Art. 26. No councilor of administration shall be indicted or arrested 
without a previous resolution of the council, unless he shall be found 
in fraganti or the council shall not be in session, but in every case 
notice shall be given to that body as soon as possible that it may 
determine what should be done. 

Art. 29. Besides the power of enacting laws for the colony the 
Insular chambers shall have power 

1. To receive the oath of the governor general to preserve the con- 
stitution and the laws which guarantce the autonomy of the colony. 

2. To enforce the responsibility of the secretaries of the executive, 
who shall be tried by the council whenever impeached by the chamber 
of representatives. > 

Art. 32. The insular chambers shall have power to pass upon all 
matters not specially and expressly reserved to the Cortes of the King- 
dom or to the central government as herein provided or as may be 
provided hereafter, in accordance with the prescription set forth in 
additional article 2. 

In this manner, and without implying that the following enumeration 
presupposes any limitation of the power to legislate on otber subjects, 
they shall have power to legislate on all matters and subjects concern- 
ing the departments of justice, interior, treasury, public works, educa- 
tion, and agriculture. 2 

They shall likewise have exclusive cognizance of all matters of a 
purely local nature which may principally affect the colonial territory: 
and to this end they shall have power to legislate on civil administra- 
tion, on provincial, municipal, or judicial apportionment, on public 
health, by land or sea, and on public credit, banks, and the monetary 
system. 

Ant, 33. It shall be incumbent upon the colonial parliament to make 
regulations under such national laws as may be passed by the Cortes 
and expressly intrusted to it. Especially among such measures partia- 
ment shall legislate, and may do so at the first sitting. for the purpose 
of regulating the elections, the taking of the electoral census, qualifying 
electors, and exercising the right of suffrage; but in no event shall 
these dispositions affect the rights of the citizens as established by the 
electoral laws, 

ART. 34. The governor general in council shall have, as far as the 
island of Cuba is concerned, the same power that bas been vested 
heretofore in the minister for the colonies for the appointment of the 
functionaries and subordinate and auxiliary officers of the judicial order 
and as to the other matters connected with the administration of 
justice. 
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(The foregoing article also applied to Porto Rico, according to the 
provision of additional article 3, which reads: The provisions of the 
present decree shall obtain in their entirety in the island of Porto 
Rico.“) 

Ant, 35. The insular parliament shall have exclusive power to frame 
the local budget of expenditures and revenues, including the revenue 
corresponding to the island as her quota of the national budget. 

ART. 37. All treaties of commerce affecting the islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, be they suggested by the insular or by the home govern- 
mene, shall be made by the latter, with the cooperation of special 
delegates duly authorized by the colonial government, whose concur- 
rence shall be acknowledged upon submitting the treaties to the 
Cortes. 

Said treaties, when approved by the Cortes, shall be proclaimed as 
laws of the kingdom and as such shall obtain in the colony, 

ART. 38. Notice shall be given to the insular government of any com- 
mercial treaties made without its participation as soon as said treaties 
shall become laws, to the end that, within a period of three months, 
it may declare its acceptance of nonacceptance of thelr stipulations. 
In case of acceptance the governor general shall cause the treaty to be 
published in the Gazette as a colonial statute. 

Arr. 39. The insular parliament shall also have power to frame the 
tariff and fix the duties to be paid on merchandise as well for its 
importation into the territory of the island as for the exportation 
thereof. 

ART, 40. As a transition from the old régime to the new constitution, 
and until the home and insular governments may otherwise conjointly 
determine hereafter, the commercial relations between the island and 
the metropolis shall be governed by the following rules: 

No. 1. No differential duty, whether fiscal or otherwise, either on 
imports or exports, shall be imposed to the detriment of either insular 
or peninsular production. 

No. 2. The two governments shall make a schedule of articles of direct 
national origin to which shall be allowed by common consent preferen- 
tial duty over similar foreign products. 

In another schedule made in like manner shall be determined such 
articles of direct insular production as shall be entitled to privileged 
treatment on their importation into the peninsula and the amount of 
preferential duties thereon. 

Arr, 44. No executive order of the governor general, acting as rep- 
resentative and chief of the colony, shall take effect unless counter- 
signed by a secretary of the cabinet, who by this act alone sball 
make himself responsible for the same. 

Art. 46. The secretaries of the cabinet may be members of either 
the chamber of representatives or the council of administration and 
take part in the debates of either chamber, but a secretary shall only 
vote in the chamber of which he is a member. 

Arr, 47, The secretaries of the cabinet shall be responsible to the 
insular parliament. s 

ART. 67. Should any question of jurisdiction be raised between the 
insular parliament and the governor general in his capacity as rep- 
resentative of the home government, which shall not have been sub- 
mitted to the council of ministers of the kingdom by petition of the 
insular parliament, either party shall have power to bring the matter 
before the supreme court of the kingdom, which shall render its de- 
cision by a full bench and in the first instance. 


ADDITIONAL ARTICLES 


Art, 2. When the present constitution shall be once approved by 
the cortes of the kingdom for the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico 
it shall not be amended, except by virtue of a special law and upon 
the petition of the council of administration. 

TRANSITORY PROVISIONS 


ARTICLE 1. With the view of carrying out the transition from the 
present régime to the system hereby established with the greatest 
possible dispatch and the least interruption of the public business, the 
governor general shall, whenever he deems it timely and after con- 
sulting the home government, appoint the secretaries of the executive 
office as per article 45 of this decree, and with their aid he shall 
conduct the local government of the island until the insular chambers 
shall have been constituted. The secretaries thus appointed shall 
vacate their offices as soon as the governor general shall take his 
oath of office before the insular chambers, and the governor general 
shall immediately appoint as their successors the members of par- 
liament who, in his judgment, most fully represent the majorities in 
the chamber of representatives and the council of administration.” 


ExHIRIT II 


Attention was called in my last report to the opposition being 
made to the collection of the taxes in Porto Rico, principally by the 
large taxpayers. Changes were made in the laws removing objectional 
features, and it was hoped that the revenues collected would be 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the government. But that hope 
was not realized, and the same condition existed down to the begin- 
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ning of the present fiscal year. The estimate of the amount of in- 
come tax for the year ending June 30, 1925, was $3,000,000. The 
amount collected was $1,450,000. The estimate of internal revenue 
was $4,000,000. The amount collected was $3,281,000. The deficiency 
on those two items alone amounted to $2,270,000. The revenue col- 
lected on other items exceeded the estimate, but not enough to over- 
come this loss. 

The opposition took the form of litigation contesting the validity 
of the taxes levied and a great many injunctions were issued by the 
courts, especially by the United States district court. As a result, 
a large part of the revenue was tied up in the courts, although every 
effort was made to collect the delinquent taxes and to bring the cases 
to trial. 

Because of this condition it became necessary for the legislature 
to arrange for the levying and collection of additional taxes to make 
up the deficiency until the cases pending could be decided, and to 
Provide means to satisfy the debt created by the default in payment 
of the taxes levied. This was done by the legislature at its last 
session, which convened in February. The new laws were not recom- 
mended by Professor Haig, and are not to be considered as part of 
the permanent tax and revenue system of the island, 

The passage of these laws materially increasing the revenue, to- 
gether with the reduction of the budget, it is confidently expected will 
enable the treasury to meet all current demands and acquire a sur- 
plus to assist in liquidating the floating debt. The new laws are not 
to be regarded as finalities. They are in a sense experimental and 
were enacted primarily to meet an emergency, 

The amount of these taxes due and delinquent, and which are not 
at present collected because of litigation, injunctions, and protests is, 
without interest and penalties, $5,610,747. If these taxes had been 
paid when due, there would have been no floating debt, and when 
collected they alone will be sufficient to wipe it out, 


Exnisrr III 


What it these people were merely innocent victims of a disease, 
modern only in name? What if the bramd placed by the Spaniard, 
the Englishman, and the Frenchman in olden times upon the jibaro 
of Porto Rico were a bitter injustice? The early reports savor strongly 
of those touristic impressions of the island which from time to time 
crop out in the press of modern America, in which “laziness and 
worthlessness of the “natives” are to be inferred, if, indeed, these 
very words are not employed to describe a sick workingman, with 
only half of the blood he should have in his body. 

We can not believe that vicious idleness comes natural to the 
Spanish colonist, even in the Tropics, for the very reason that we have 
seen these descendants at their very worst, after the neglect of four 
centuries by their mother country, and after the laborious increase of 
an anemic population in the face of a deadly disease, whose nature 
was neither known nor studied, work from sunrise to sunset and seek 
medical attention, not because they felt sick but “ because they could 
no longer work.” 

Thus the poor laborer, his earning capacity cut down by his dis- 
ease, with employment which is at best very irregular, with his 
sick wife and children for whom he has to buy “iron tonics” that 
cost all that he can rake and scrape together, without money for 
clothes, much less for shoes, with a palm-bark hut not too well 
protected against the damp, cold of the grove in which he lives, with 
not a scrap of furniture save, perhaps, a hammock, and, worst of 
all, with a miserable diet lacking in proteids and fats, lives from day 
to day, saving nothing, knowing nothing of the world beyond his 
plantation, working mechanically simply because he is not the drone 
he has been too frequently painted outside of Porto Rico, but without 
any object save to keep on living as generations have done before him. 
It has been our experience that when he is asked, “ Why have you 
sought our dispensary?” the answer has almost invariably been, “ Be- 
cause I can no longer work.” The jibaro, nevertheless, has ever been 
the lever which has raised the bank account of Porto Rico, and with 
an average of 40 per cent of hemoglobin and two and a half millions 
of red corpuscles per cubic millimeter he has labored from sun to sun 
in the coffee plantations of the mountains, in the sugar estates of the 
coast land, and in the tobacco fields of the foothills, in addition to his 
personal cooperation in other industries and commercial enterprises. 
He is a sick man and deserves our highest respect, and merits our 
most careful attention as a vital element in the economic life of the 
island. The American people should take seriously into account his 
future, which is at present anything but promising. (Pages 17-18.) 


Exureir IV 


It has been estimated that the wealth of the island is in the hands 
of about 15 per cent of the population, and that the remaining 85 per 
cent are practically dependent upon uncertain labor and wage conditions 
for their maintenance, 
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The economic situation in Porto Rico is giving rise to the formation 
of classes based on wealth. With the introduction of available markets 
and modern methods of commerce and industry which followed the 
American occupation, the land values rapidly increased, The small 
jandholder, seeing the increase in price which came about and believing 
that it was to his best advantage to sell his land, disposed of it to the 
representatives of large landholding concerns for what, to him, was a 
fabulous price. As soon as the money from this sale was expended, the 
original landholder found himself absolutely dependent upon the mercy 
of a wage-paying employer. In this way a great part of small land- 
holdings passed into the hands of representatives of large landholdings 
and caused the formation of two groups, the capitalistic group, which is 
limited to a comparatively small number of people, and the wage-earning 
group, which comprises probably 90 per cent of the population of Porto 
Rico. As a result we lack in Porto Rico the great middle class of finan- 
cially independent farmers which constitutes the strength of the United 
States and the more prosperous European countries. A serious and sys- 
tematic effort to build up a prosperous and independent middle class, 
either by encouraging small-farm or other industries, is necessary if the 
majority of the people are to attain the advantages which they should 
enjoy, and if the social and economic status of the island is to be made 
equitable and stable, 


Exuisit V 


There is no doubt but that many of the consensual marriages are con- 
sidered by the parties concerned just as permanent as those performed 
by civil or ecclesiastical authorities, and the question of immorality does 
not enter into their view of the situation. It is a question of mutual 
consent, and especially in the country districts, the knowledge of the law 
in regard to these matters is very vague. 

The average family lives very happily and contentedly, the parents 
displaying great affection for the children and for relatives even of a 
remote degree of relationship, In the case of the death of parents, 
relatives usually adopt or take charge of the children which may be left 
and bring them up as carefully as they would children of their own. 
The family group is naturally closer among Latin peoples than among 
Anglo-Saxon races, and this has tended to do away with some of the 
vices of family life which are found among Anglo-Saxon peoples, while 
the same circumstances have tended to increase other unsatisfactory 
conditions of family life peculiar to Latin races, 


Exursir VI 
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EXRHIRT VII 
The food of the jibaro is poor in fats and the proteids are of difficult 
assimilation, being of vegetable origin, as a rule. 
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He arises at dawn and takes a coconut dipperful of café puya 


(coffee without sugar). Naturally, be never uses milk. With this black 
coffee he works till about 12 o’clock, when his wife brings him his 
breakfast, corresponding to our lunch. This ts composed of boiled salt 
codfish, with oil, and has one of the following vegetables of the island 
to furnish the carbohydrate element: Banana, plantain, yam, sweet 
potato, or yautia. 

At 3 in the afternoon he takes another dipperful of coffee, as he 
began the day. At dusk he returns to his house and has one single 
dish, a sort of stew, made of the current vegetables of the island, with 
rice and codfish. At rare intervals he treats himself to pork, of which 
he is inordinately fond, and on still rarer occasions he visits the town 
and eats quantities of bread, without butter, of course. 

Of all this list of country food there are only three elements that 
are bought—rice, codfish, and condiments. Rice is imported from the 
United States and codfish from Nova Scotia. The bread he eats on his 
visits to town is made of American flour. 

On page 44 of the same book we find: 

“That the Porto Rican laborer is of cheerful disposition is especially 
true of the so-called jibaro. He greets you with a smile, he welcomes 
you to his house and cheerfully divides his cup of coffee with you, he 
dances with a show of gayety on a Sunday afternoon. He is ever cheer- 
ful, but not happy. There may be some customs and prejudices of 
minor importance that he is loath to change, but in the main he prefers 
to live as he does because he is obliged so to live. Those who adhere 
to the laissez faire policy and believe that conditions are good enough 
as they are, do not know the real heart of these people. They need and 
deserve and must ultimately receive the opportunity to improve their 
living and working conditions.” 


APPENDIX 


FULL TEXT or THE CABLEGRAMS ADDRESSED BY MESSRS. BARCELÓ AND 
Tous Soro TO PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AND TO THE SIXTH PAN AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE 


To His Excellency ORESTES FERRARA, 
President of the Sizth Pan American Conference, 
Habana, Cuba: 

Devoid of representation to raise our voice at that Pan American 
Congress, and with legitimate right to do so, being, as we are, equa! to 
the Spanish Republics represented there, a people also Spanish of equal 
ethnical origin, of the same traditions, the same language, and the same 
ideals, we beg you to give your indorsement to the following cablegram 
that we have just addressed to the President of the United States of 
America, Hon. Calvin Coolidge: 

To His Excellency the President, Hon. CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We congratulate your excellency for speech before Sixth Pan Ameri- 
can Conference at Habana, transcending a great spirit of fraternity and 
friendship toward all the countries of America which are now sharing 
with your great Nation, before history, the mighty responsibilities of a 
wise, democratic, and humane policy, whereby all selfishness, so danger- 
ous to the peace and happiness of the world, is cast aside and whereby 
justice and self-determination for all is bravely proclaimed; and we 
beseech that you make effective in your recommendations to Congress, 
now assembled, the wonderful language of that brave speech, so worthy 
of a great American. 

Porto Rico feels humiliated because of the inferior condition she is 
subjected to in spite of the hopes the treaty of Paris awoke in us; in 
spite of the unfulfilled promises made to our people, and in spite of the 
repeated legitimate demands in favor of a régime that may enable our 
island to exercise her own sovereignty over her own internal affairs and 
to freely solve the grave economical situation she is undergoing. 

Ours is the only Spanish-American country whose voice has not been 
heard at Habana during the Pan American conference, for it was not 
represented there, and we are now cabling to Habana asking our sister 
nations of America, now meeting there, to join us in making this petition 
to your excellency. 

If the United States, because precedent forbids it, or because of differ- 
ent ethnological conditions, or because of our geographica) separation 
from the North American Continent, or because of the incompatibility 
of interests between both peoples, can not make of our island but a 
mere subjected colony, then we ask to be allowed to be constituted as a 
free State, concerting thus with your great Republic such good and 
fraternal relations as may be necessary for the mutual welfare of the 
United States and Porto Rico and to the dignity of our citizens. 

Justice and nothing but justice is what we ask as citizens of America, 
as faithful Christians, and as children of the Almighty God that gave 
us the same inalienable rights your great Republic knew how to invoke 
when declaring for independence at the memorable convention at 
Philadelphia. 

Antonio R. BARCELÓ, 
President of the Senate of Porto Rico. 
José Tous Soro, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of Porto Rico. 


Sax Juay, P. R., January 22, 1928. 
Orestes FERRARA, ANTONIO SANCHEZ BUSTAMANTR, 
AND CHARLES E. HUGHES, 
Sirth Pan American Conference, Habana, Cuba: 
In our cablegram to President Coolidge we did not speak of inter- 
national independence as mistakenly said by Associated Press and United 
Press, but of internal sovereignty. We do not ask the conference to 
intervene in domestic affairs of the American Union, but to express its 
solidarity and sympathy with aspirations of Porto Rico to full political 
and financial self-government in harmony with President Coolidge’s 
opening speech. We appeal to your acknowledged spirit of justice and 
intrust you with the defense of our just cause, and suggest that Porto 
Rico be chosen for the meeting of the next conference, since it is the 
spiritual bond uniting the two Americas because of its geographic posi- 
tion and the political, juridic, and financial ties binding it to the United 
- States and our historical, ethnical, linguistic, and cultural nexus with 
Spanish America. ANTONIO R. BARCELÓ. 
José Tous Soro. 
THe WORDS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE TO COL. CHARLES A, 
LINDBERGH ON DELIVERING TO HiM THE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF PorTO Rico 


Colonel Lindbergh, yesterday you were present at the spectacle of a 
people who received with signal and expressive demonstrations of affec- 
tion the intrepid and yaliant explorer of the air who carries his mes- 
sage of love and peace to all the people of America. 

The attitude of this people, in receiving you with cheers and ap- 
plause, signifies something more than the rendering to you of merited 
homage; it signifies its eagerness to seize upon everything which may 
signify a hope, a means by which it may make itself felt by those in 
whose hands destiny placed our fate. 

And it is for that that the Legislature of Porto Rico, a true repre- 
sentative of this people, meets to-day to adopt the resolution which 
I am about to read to you: 

“Concurrent resolution to render homage to Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 


“Re it resolved by the Senate of Porto Rico (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring): 

1. To take to its heart as a guest of honor and to give its most 
cordial welcome to Col, Charles A. Lindbergh, triumphant and glorious, 
after his having visited various peoples of Central and South America 
as the ambassador and messenger of peace and fraternity of the United 
States of America, 

“2. That Col, Charles A, Lindbergh be, and hereby is, declared an 
illustrious citizen of Porto Rico. 

“3, That a gold medal be, and hereby is, awarded to Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh, with which the presiding officer will decorate him at this 
session, This medal is in commemoration of his visit to this island, 
and is engrayed as follows: 

“ Obyerse. The historical and official coat of arms of Porto Rico. 

“Reverse. The following words: 

The Legislative Assembly of Porto Rico to the glorious aviator, 
C. A. Lindbergh, in memory of his visit to this island.’ 

“4. To make him the bearer of a message, which will be delivered 
to him at a joint session of the legislature, from the people of Porto 
Rico to the people of the United States. 

“5, To direct that a certified calligraphic copy of this resolution be 
delivered to Col. Charles A. Lindbergh.” 

In compliance with this resolution, a copy of which I hand you, 
I shall pin on your dress the commemorative medal to which the same 
refers, and I hand you also copy of the message mentioned therein, 
which the speaker of our house of representatives will read to you. 

Receive all this, then, in de name of the people of Porto Rico, and 
tell the United States that here are a people jealous of their origin 
and history, inflexibly defending their personality, and indeclinably 
defending their liberty and their rights, and maintaining the high prin- 
ciples and the free and democratic institutions which made your glorious 
Nation great. 

May God keep you, Colonel Lindbergh! May the gentle breezes of 
my country, when you leave it, carry to you the sentiments of our 
Porto Rican soul and of its noble and legitimate aspirations. 
Concurrent resolution to confer upon Col. Charles A. Lindbergh the 

representation of the people of Porto Rico as bearer of a message to 

the people of the United States. 


Be it resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate of Porto 
Rico concurring): > 
To confer upon Charles A. Lindbergh the representation of the people 
of Porto Rico as bearer of the following: 
“MESSAGE PROM THE PEOPLE OF PORTO RICO TO THE PROPLE 
UNITED STATES, INRTUSTED TO COL, CHARLES A, LINDBERGH 
“Colonel Lindbergh, Porto Rico welcomes you. Our first governor, 
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Juan Ponce de Leon, one of the glorious adventurers that accompanied 
Christopher Columbus on his second voyage, sailed from our shores in 
quest of the fountain of youth and discovered Florida, Ponce de Leon 
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was the conqueror of our fair island by the force of arms. You will 
return to your native country from Borinquen along the same route as 
our counqueror, and, like him, you have conquered Porto Rico by the 
force of the prestige of your name, by the glory irradiating from the 
mighty adventure that you, as the knight-errant, conqueror of space, 
have accomplished. 

Columbus brought to this hemisphere the message of the Old World; 
a message of civilization and progress. He came to us with the cross 
and the sword. You have now answered that message in the name of 
the Americas, both the Saxon and the Latin, because you have truly 
been the messenger of progress and good will of this whole continent, 
where you are acclaimed as the son of the great Columbia that expands 
her brotherhood of free Commonwealths from the frozen sea to the 
strait discovered by Magellan. You flew to the ancient world with the 
cross of your faith and the sword of your courage, 

“ We believe with the great poet Rostand, the younger, that you were 
led along your aerial path from America to France by the souls of the 
American youth to the shores of the land where they fought and died 
for the honor of their country and for the freedom of France and of 
the world. 

“They drew the Spirit of St. Louia by a sort of magnetic force, be- 
cause you were one of them, because your adventure was sanctified by 
the same spirit of self-sacrifice, of self-denial, of self-reliance that in- 
spired the sacrifice of their lives for a great and worthy cause. They 
steered your course; they steadied your hands and neryes; they kept up 
your alertness and courage; they were your magnetic needle and your 
polar star; they dispelled the ghost of fear that bovered around your 
ship; and they fought your way through the four apocalyptic horse- 
men that surrounded the Spirit of St. Louis, banishing from it the 
terrors of hunger, sleep, darkness, and death; and they drove your 
plane, as a dove of peace and love sent from a biblical ark, to the land- 
ing place of Le Bourget; but your path was marked by the luminous 
trail formed by the sighs and tears and sorrow and despair of the 
mothers, sisters, daughters, and wives of the gallant American soldiers 
who fell in the Great War. 

“The very spirit of St. Louls that prompted the Christian King of 
France to sail with his army of crusaders to the burning and inhospi- 
table African soil to conquer the Holy City, where the Saviour had his 
resting place, to meet discomforts and sufferings that he shared with 
the humblest of his soldiers, to finally face pestilence and death in a 
deadly, strange land for the sake of his faith and his kingdom was the 
inspiration that led you to attempt the daring venture. 

“Welcome to this country, the last foothold of the glorious nation 
whose spirit, personified in the noble generosity of Isabella and in the 
faith and wisdom of Columbus, discovered this continent, where blood 
that is ours was shed for the cause of Christianity and civilization 
in America, in our Latin America, and in your Saxon America, where 
the names of De Soto, Ponce de Leon, and Coronado are linked forever 
to her history. 

“Welcome to our island, Colonel Lindbergh; welcome to the only 
place under the shadow of Old Glory where the discoverer ever set foot. 
Welcome, worthy son of the American eagle. Welcome, Lone Eaglet. 
The good wishes of Porto Rico will go with you to the land of the brave 
and the free; and to your country and to your people you will convey 
the message of Porto Rico, not far different from the cry of Patrick 
Henry, ‘ Liberty or death.’ It is the same in substance, but with the 
difference imposed by the change of times and conditions. The message 
of Porto Rico to your people is: ‘Grant us the freedom that you enjoy, 
for which you struggled, which you worship, which we deserve, and 
you have promised us.“ We ask the right to a place in the sun—this 
land of ours, brightened by the stars of your glorious flag.” 


Concurrent resolution to consider the letter of President Calvin 
Coolidge ; to request the Congress of the United States of America to 
appoint a congressional committee to investigate the political, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions of Porto Rico; and to ask for an extension 
of the term of the present session of the legislature 
Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of Porto Rico (the 

Senate of Porto Rico concurring), To address the following cablegram to 

the President and to the Congress of the United States, through the 

Hon, Feirx Corpova DAvita, Resident Commissioner of Porto Rico in 

Washington: 

“In view of the letter addressed by President Calvin Coolidge, through 
the Governor of Porto Rico, Hon. Horace M. Towner, to the presiding 
officers of the two houses of the legislature, Antonio R. Barcelo and José 
Tous Soto, the Senate and the House of Representatives of Porto Rico 
resolve to intrust the two latter, exclusively, with such reply to said 
letter as it is proper and necessary to make, and to request the Congress 
of the United States to appoint a congressional committee to investigate 
the political, economic, and social conditions of Porto Rico, said com- 
mittee to bold public hearings where it shall hear such citizens as 
request to be heard and who offer to present such data and documents 
as may be necessary to clarify the facts and to do the justice which is 
due to Porto Rico; be it further 

“Resolved, To request Congress to extend the term established by law 
for the adjournment of the present legislative session for such time as 
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may be necessary to receive the committee and to aid it in the fulfill- 
ment of its mission.” 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hawtry, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12875) 
making appropriations for the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and for other 
purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


REFLECTIONS ON PENDING LEGISLATION 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on pending legis- 
lation and include therein a letter I have received from the 
chairman of the Louisiana Public Service Commission, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, gentlemen of 
the House, there are many theories of government and of life 
that apparently have to be discussed, considered, and some- 
times fought over and then considered again before they become 
settled policies, which are not disputed by any large number of 
people in any generation after these policies have been adopted 
and settled. It is on the anvil of discussion that the spark of 
truth will fiy, but frequently it happens that the spark takes a 
long time to fly. “Truth crushed to earth will rise again.” 
There are many principles of life expressed by words, slogans, 
and aphorisms that seem to be possessed of a near immortality. 

Political liberty and freedom have been sought after, sacri- 
ficed, and fought for during all of the ages, and yet Byron was 
almost correct I think when he said, “So let them ease their 
hearts with prate or equal rights which man never knows; I 
have a love for freedom too.” 

Some doctrines or principles of government, when bludgeoned 
or conquered by overwhelming force and apparently stamped 
out, suddenly spring into a renewed existence and, phenixlike, 
rise from the ashes of the past and, according to the fabulous 
story, into greater strength. Local self-government, State 
rights, the right to live one’s life in accordance with one’s own 
standards provided those standards are not mala in se, rights 
that are hoary with age, venerable with antiquity, consecrated 
by the sacrifices made for their maintenance, and hallowed by the 
immemorable reverence given to them generation after genera- 
tion and age after age, like Banquo’s ghost, will not down at 
the bidding of even a majority who may count their numbers 
in millions. State rights apparently immolated at Appomatox 
are reasserting themselves with a persistency which is evidence 
of their powerful appeal to the intellect of humanity and their 
indestructible virtue, which no force can resist or permanently 
impair, and no tyranny or oppression destroy. 

Sometimes it is necessary, I suppose, for a republic to move 
so expeditiously that its haste makes for waste. It is regrettable 
that we can not or do nat always follow the Latin maxim 
Festina lente,” make haste slowly.” If we did not run too 
fast, if we did not operate the Government too rapidly, there 
would be many things done in a more orderly and sagacious 
manner, which would build up step after step more efficiently 
and economically than is secured in measures which have to 
be amended in a way that undoes them and makes for back- 
tracking. It is lost-motion. But I suppose it is a part of the 
way that we of America have the habit of doing things. That 
thought, while consoling, in a way is not so reassuring for the 
future welfare of our country. 

There is, of course, a school of politicians in every country 
who are convinced that the proper policy to pursue in further- 
ing the interest of a State and in promoting the happiness of 
its people is laissez faire, which may be literally translated 
into an attitude expressed so well years ago by the “stand-pat” 
slogan of the Republican Party, and which is in course of 
reaffirmation to-day by and through the political maxims Go 
slow,” Don't disturb business,” “Let well enough alone.” 
That policy is probably a good one to follow when it is pur- 
sued consistently, continuously, without break or interruption, 
but its efficacy and virtue may be questioned when it is followed 
intermittently and thoughtlessly. By way of illustration, if 
that policy had appealed when the Department of Agriculture 
was brought into existence, that expensive institution would 
never have been created. For it is an immense institution, not 
from the standpoint of a large and varied force that it has to 
employ here and in the field throughout the country, but from 
the angle of the tremendous power it exerts upon the farms of 
the country and their products, even to a certain extent after 
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they have passed ont of the hands of the producer. There ara 
many pedple who believe that the Department of Agriculture 
has not come as “good tidings of a great joy,” but rather as a 
message of grief to the agriculturists of the country, for it has 
undoubtedly stimulated production to such an extent as to make 
for a glut on the market of farm products, and thereby has 
led to that depression in price which has made the life of the 
average farmer a burden rather than a grand, sweet song. 
Then there is the Interstate Commerce Commission, which was 
created in the face of a most violent opposition from the rail- 
roads of the country. Feared and hated at its birth by the 
magnates, it has grown up into such a magnificent state that it 
is questionable whether or not the railroads would not use their 
undoubted influence throughout the country to preserve the 
Interstate Commerce Commission were it assailed as an asset 
to the public. But the law of compensation is always in opera- 
tion, and the fact that there is good and evil in all things, even 
to the extent that there is good in evil and evil in good, is 
obvious to even the most callous and unobservant of our citi- 
zens who have stood on the side lines and witnessed the de- 
velopment of bureaus and commissions in the expanding life of 
the United States of America. 

While the Interstate Commerce Commission of the United 
States has been growing daily and gathering tremendous 
strength and power the State commissions, the purpose of whose 
existence from the viewpoint of the several Commonwealths is 
the same as that of the Federal functionary to the entire coun- 
try, have been dwindling in power and are rapidly reaching the 
vanishing point in influence as rate-making bodies. If the 
growth continues much longer in the direction of power and 
authority on the part of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the gradual diminution of authority on the part of the State 
commissions persists, the latter will soon become useless and will 
go out of existence as a result of a process of deterioration simi- 
lar to that of atrophy. An effort is being made by some of the 
State commissions to revive the waning infiuence of these 
organizations and to combat the growing strength of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In other words local self-govern- 
ment and State rights and sectional freedom are beginning to 
reassert themselves in unmistakable terms. They are demand- 
ing a more specific definition of Federal and State rights in the 
matter of the making of rates by the States, which is, of course, 
one of the most important questions concerning the power of a 
State to live, endure, and function as a Commonwealth. Bills 
have been introduced in both the House and Senate looking to a 
clearer definition of jurisdiction, hearings are being held, 
and the subject matter being considered, perhaps not in as 
expeditious a manner, however, as many ardent champions of 
State commissions would like to see. But the irrepressible con- 
flict is on. A revolt is slowly growing up against the rule of 
America from Washington. Bureaucracy is beginning to find 
its haughty order questioned and challenged. While not any 
great advance has been made in the way of overturning the 
established hierarchy there is a determination on the part of 
Congress not to create any additional agencies that may gradu- 
ally grow from the infant state until they are prodigious giants, 
exercising the power which they have secured in a great 
growth, arbitrarily, oppressively, and tyrannically. And the 
people should beware. 

The story of the monster created by Frankenstein which 
finally destroyed its creator should ever be uppermost in the 
minds of American citizens who wish to preserve whatever 
freedom and liberty may be enjoyed under a Government exer- 
cising political authority over a country as large as ours, as 
immense in its industrial and commercial power, and with the 
enormous population that has to live under and according to its 
rules. I sometimes think that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should gradually lose its power and to the extent of the 
loss its strength should go to the State commissions, because I 
am quite convinced that if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
continues to absorb and claim power and to have it conferred 
upon itself that it will divide this country into as many sections 
as there are commissions. The fact that the commissioners are 
selected from different sections of the country is an admission 
that section demands for representation can not be resisted, and 
that in turn suggests that looming up on the horizon in the 
distance are regional differences that may make for schisms 
that may become a menace to the Union. Perhaps the commis- 
sion should be a supervisory body, exercising jurisdiction over 
and determining the legal differences that might spring up be- 
tween and among the State commissions. One thing is certain, 
we can not remain stationary; we will either go forward or 
backward; we will either return their original power to the 
State commissions or we will take that step which will obliterate 
them. And then what? Shall the obliteration of the State 
agencies only be another flerce assault upon the theory of State 
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rights and a long step in the way of that nationalization which 
inseparably associated with regional representation will breathe 
rivalries that will sow the seed of dissolution in the life of the 
great Republic? Or leaving off as I began, will local self- 
government, a doctrine dear to men in the twilight of history, 
spring into a stronger existence than ever before? Many watch- 
men are on the towers. One of them has written me a letter 
which so clearly and forcefully expresses the determination of 
the State rights and State commission men that I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend and revise my remarks by making it a 
part of this address: 

State or LOUISIANA, 

LOUISIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION, 

New Orlcans, La., April 9, 1928. 

Hon. Jass O'Connor, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Nu: If section 13 of the interstate commerce act, particularly 
paragraphs 3 and 4 of that section, is not repealed or modified sub- 
stantially, State regulation of rates on traffic within the States will 
slowly but surely be annihilated. 5 

The steady erosion of State rights in the regulation by the States 
of the business of railroads inside the States has proceeded much more 
swiftly than anyone expected, considering the well-known and time- 
honored tendency of “the law's delay.” 

Even persons and business interests directly concerned in the multi- 
plied and multiplying cases which have served to rob the States of 
these rights have been most of them too busy to stop and to look and 
to see, with a thorough understanding, where and to what section 13 is 
leading the States of this Union. 

Starting with cases in which only one or two or several commodi- 
ties were- involved, the initial success obtained has stimulated and 
inspired subsequent cases which take in almost the entire list of Louisi- 
ana products and on the most trifling showing of hardly more than fic- 
titious discrimination, scales of rates have been ordered in from one 
end of the State to the other, even to cities and towns so distant that 
interstate shippers could not compete with the nearer Louisiana shippers 
no matter what the scale or rates might be. The net result of this 
blanketing of Louisiana with rates which have in practically every 
important instance been increases has been to Increase transportation 
costs for everybody, including the interstate shipper whose discrimina- 
tion complaint served as the possibly innocent yet efficient vehicle for 
such wholesale increases. 

We do not believe that section 13 of the interstate commerce act 
can constitutionally be invoked for such blanketing rate increases as 
have happened in the past beyond the point where actual discrimina- 
tion has been suffered by an interstate shipper. Maybe the States are 
willing to allow their rights to be invaded to this limited extent, but 
certainly they are not willing to have all of their purely intrastate 
rates fixed in Washington in proceedings which begin usually as com- 
plaints to remove discrimination to some few points in a State and 
wind up as general rate-raising engines for the entire Commonwealth. 

There are several bills now pending in the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives having for their purpose the more specific 
definition of Federal and State rights in this very difficult and most 
important question of State rate making by the States, and we are 
anxious that Louisiana’s representatives shall be on guard for the 
protection and preservation of this State’s right to regulate its own 
intrastate affairs. i 

The list of bills pending is too great to include in this letter but 
it can be obtained by your secretary from Hon. John E. Benton, 
general solicitor of the National Association of State Railroad Com- 
missioners, Otis Building, Washington, D. C. 

As these Federal encroachments on State freight rates have cost 
Louisiana and New Orleans millions of dollars in reduced business in 
the past, I therefore feel it to be my duty to call your attention to the 
remedial legislation now pending in Congress and to ask for it your 
deepest study and consideration and active support. 

Sincerely, 
Francts WILLIAMS, Chairman. 
MINORITY VIEWS 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
five legislative days in which to file minority views on H. R. 
12821. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to have five legislative days in which to file 
minority views on H. R. 12821. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled a bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 10564. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
graut and convey to the county of Warren a perpetual -easement 
for public highway purposes over and upon a portion of the 
Vicksburg National Military Park in the State of Mississippi, 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. Sweet, for one week, on account of important business. 

To Mr. WAINWRIGHT, for two days, on account of urgent 
business. 

To Mr. BANKHEAD, for to-day, on account of illness. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
April 13, 1928, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Friday, April 13, 1928, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

For the prevention and removal of obstructions and burdens 
upon interstate commerce in cotton by regulating transactions 
on cotton-futures exchanges (H. R. 11017 and other bills relat- 
ing to cotton). 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Designating May 1 as child-health day (H. J. Res. 184). 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 
(10 a. m.—caucus room) 

Providing for the extension of the time limitations under 
which patents were issued in the case of persons who served in 
the military or naval forces of the United States during the 
World War (H. R. 10135). 

COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


A meeting to hear General Deakyne discuss the various 
engineering reports before the committee. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 
To amend sections 726 and 727 of title 18, United States 


Code, with reference to Federal probation officers, and to add a 
new section thereto (H. R. 11801). 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 
To regulate interstate commerce by motor vehicles operating 


as common carriers of persons on the public highways (H. R. 
12380). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

441. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
under the legislative establishment, House of Representatives, 
for the fiscal year 1928, in the sum of $28,850 (II. Doc. No, 227); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

442. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a proposed bill to amend section 12 of the act ap- 
proved May 1, 1920; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7464, A 
bill to authorize the Secretary of War to accept conveyance of 
the cemetery at the New York State Camp for Veterans to the 
United States, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1228). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DOWELL: Committee on Roads. H. R. 383. A bill to 
amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the United States 
shall aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1232). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10951. A bill authorizing the construction of a 
toll road or causeway across Lake Sabine at or near Port 
Arthur, Tex.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1236). Referred to 
the House Calendar. . 
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Mr. PEERY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12664. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the county court of Roane County, Tenn., to construct a 
bridge across the Emery River, at Suddaths Ferry, in Roane 
County, Tenn.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1237). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. ARENTZ: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 11365. A 
bill to authorize a per capita payment to the Shoshone and 

` Arapahoe Indians of Wyoming from funds held in trust for 
them by the United States; with amendment (Rept. No. 1238). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 12067. 
A bill to set aside certain lands for the Chippewa Indians in 
the State of Minnesota; with amendment (Rept. No. 1239). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ARENTZ: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 2084. An 
act for the purchase of land in the vicinity of Winnemucca, 
Nev., for an Indian colony, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1240). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 12038. A bill to authorize the acquisition of certain pat- 
‘ented land adjoining the Yosemite National Park boundary by 
‘exchange, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1241). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 10809. 
A bill to provide qualifications for the superintendents of 
national cemeteries and national military parks; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1243). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
10304. A bill authorizing the Secretary of War to erect head- 
stones over the graves of soldiers who served in the Confederate 
Army and to direct him to preserve in the records of the War 
Department the names and places of burial of all soldiers for 
whom such headstones shall have been erected, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1244). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Mr. VESTAL: Committee on Patents. H. R. 12695. A bill 
to authorize the licensing of patents owned by the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 1245). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska: Committee on Indian Affairs. 
H. R. 11983. A bill to provide for issuance of perpetual ease- 
ment to the department of fish and game, State of Idaho, to 
certain lands situated within the original boundaries of the Nez 
Perce Indian Reservation, State of Idaho; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1246). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 1145. An 
act to authorize an appropriation for roads on Indian reserva- 
tions; without amendment (Rept. No. 1247). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ENGELBRIGHT: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 3026. 
An act authorizing the construction of a fence along the east 
boundary of the Papago Indian Reservation, Ariz.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1248). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 3365. 
An act to authorize allotments to unallotted Indians on the 
Shoshone or Wind River Reservation, Wyo.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1249). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 11580. 
A bill to authorize the leasing or sale of land reserved for ad- 
ministrative purposes on the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, 
Mont.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1250). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. STALKER: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 12446. 
A bill to approve a deed of conveyance of certain land in the 
Seneca Oil Spring Reservation, N. Y.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1251). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. ENGLEERIGHT: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 1662. 
An act to change the boundaries of the Tule River Indian Res- 
ervation, Calif.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1252). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. WRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8986. 
A bill for the relief of John W. Bates; without amendment 
8 No, 1229). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
ouse. 
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Mr. CHAPMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9071. 
A bill for the relief of Ed Burleson; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1230). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9751. 
A bill for the relief of Robert Y. Garrison; without amendment 
sias No. 1231). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 9453. 
A bill for the relief of Tracy Lee Phillips; without amendment 
5 — No. 1233). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. UPDIKE: Committee on Naval Affairs. (H. R. 10751. 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to make a read- 
justment of pay to Gunner W. H. Anthony, jr., United States 
Navy (retired); without amendment (Rept. No. 1234). Re 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DRANE: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 1434. An act 
for the relief of Mattie Holcomb; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1235). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RATHBONE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 4489. A bill 
for the relief of J. A. Perry; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1242). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 2306. An 
act for the relief of William E. Thackrey; without amendment 
Rek No. 1253). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma: Committee on Indian Affairs. 
H. J. Res. 76. A joint resolution for the relief of Leah Frank, 
Creek Indian, new born, roll No. 294; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1254). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9465) granting a pension to Martha Hutson, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 12946) authorizing W. J. 
Stahmann, Edgar D. Brown, L. N. Shafer, and associates, their 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Rio Grande at or near a point 2 miles south 
of the town of Tornillo, Tex.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 12947) to regulate the prac- 
tice of the healing art to protect the public health-in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BLACK of New York: A bill (H. R. 12948) to create 
the Gowanus Stone House Battle Memorial Park; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 12949) to establish 
a fish-hatching and fish-cultural station in the State of Ala- 
bama ; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12950) to repeal 
certain paragraphs and provisions and clauses of the tariff act 
of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 12951) providing for the 
purchase of 640 acres of land, more or less, immediately adjoin- 
ing Camp Clark, at Nevada, Mo., and authorizing an appropria- 
tion therefor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 12952) to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the relief of contractors and subcontractors 
for the post offices and other buildings and work under the 
supervision of the Treasury Department, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 25, 1919, as amended by act of March 
6, 1920; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 12953) to authorize the 
Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers to accept the title to the State Camp for Veterans, at 
Bath, N. Y.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BERGER: A bill (H. R. 12954) to punish State and 
municipal officers who fail to take proper precautions to pro- 
tect individuals from mob attacks, and to punish those who 
participate in such mob attacks, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 12955) to amend an act entitled 
“An act creating the United States Court for China and pre- 
scribing the jurisdiction thereof” (Public, No. 403, 59th Cong.), 
and an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
Diplomatic and Consular Services for the fiscal year ending 
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Tune 30, 1921” (Public, No. 238, 66th Cong.) ; to the Committee 
on Foseign Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12956) to amend certain 
sections of the teachers’ salary act, approved June 4, 1924, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 270) au- 
thorizing and directing the Postmaster General to investigate 
the facts regarding the use in the Postal Service of a certain 
invention, device, or instrument for the postmarking of mail 
packages and for the cancellation of postage stamps and to 
report on what would be an equitable compensation for such 
use during the life of the letters patent thereon; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DOWELL: Resolution (H. Res. 162) for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 383) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide that the United States shall aid the States 
in the construction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 163) providing addi- 
tional compensation for the clerks and messenger to the Judi- 
ciary Committee; to the Committee on Accounts. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, with reference to the project of an all-American 
ship canal across the State of New York, connecting the Great 
Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean, to follow a historic route; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 12957) granting a pension 
to Minnie L. Sanders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 12958) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Rachel Croston; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12959) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary J. Hovey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H. R. 12960) for the relief of 
Thomas Barrett; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 12961) for the relief of 
Haskins & Sells; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 12962) for the relief of Arthur 
E. Rump; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 12963) to provide 
for the advancement on the retired list of the Navy of Lloyd 
Lafot; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 12964) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Carlin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. > 

By Mr. HOGG: A bil (H. R. 12965) granting a pension to 
Orville Callaway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12966) for the 
relief of Jeannette S. Jewell; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12967) granting an increase of pension to 
Christiana Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12968) 
granting a pension to James Healy, alias John Kilbride; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12969) granting an in- 
crease of pension to J. F. Prater; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12970) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Burton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 12971) granting an increase 
of pension to Carrie E. Klepper; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 12972) for the relief of 
Samuel Charles Hampton; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

By Mr. SIROVICH: A bill (H. R. 12973) for the relief of the 
heirs of Augustus P. Green, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12974) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Page; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 12975) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret E. Patton; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 12976) granting a pen- 
sion to Ella L. Shell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12977) granting a pension to Matilda T. 
Plotts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12978) granting a pension to Caroline 
Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12979) granting a pension to Sallie J. 
Mast; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12980) granting a pension to Martha 
Baggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12981) granting a pension to Julia Wit- 
tich; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12982) granting a pension to Alice Keck; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12983) granting a pension to Susan De- 
vore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUM: A bill (H. R. 12984) for the relief of 
givert Grocery Co., Lynchburg, Va.; to the Committee on 

aims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6706. By. Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of residents of Kern 
County, Calif., that the Federal Government cooperate with ihe 
California State government relative to certain projects of in- 
terest to the Government and State; to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. 

6707. By Mr. BRIGHAM: Petition of Frank Moon and 11 
other citizens of Pownal, Vt., urging the passage of legislation 
for the relief ef soldiers and widows of soldiers of the Civil 
War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6708. Also, petition of J. L. DeWitt and 18 other citizens of 
Shoreham, Vt., protesting against the passage of Senate bill 
1752, or other similar legislation which would abolish the goy- 
ernmental printing of stamped envelopes; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6709. By Mr. BURTON: Resolution of the East Cleveland 
Post, Ohio, of the American Legion, adopted April 3, 1928, in- 
dorsing the Johnson bill as introduced in the Honse of Repre- 
sentatives (H. R. 8313), and the Capper bill as introduced in 
the Senate (S. 1289), providing for the universal draft which 
guarantees equal service for all and special profit for none; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6710. Also, resolution of Harmony Temple No. 7, Pythian 
Sisters, Cleveland, Ohio, adopted at a meeting April 3, 1928, in- 
dorsing the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (H. R. 25 and 8. 
1727) ; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6711. Also, resolution of Pearl Lodge No. 163, Knights of 
Pythias, Cleveland, Ohio, adopted at a meeting of April 3, 1928, 
approving the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (H. R. 25 and 8. 
1727) ; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6712. Also, resolution of Bohemian Camp No. 186, Woodmen 
of the World, Cleveland, Ohio. adopted at a meeting held March 
21, 1928, approving the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (H. R. 25 
and S. 1727) ; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6713. Also, resolution of Sherman Temple, Pythian Sisters, 
Cleveland, Ohio, adopted at a meeting of April 4, indorsing the 
Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (H. R. 25 and S. 1727); to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

6714. Also, resolution of Centennial Temple, No. 99, Pythian 
Sisters, Cleveland, Ohio, adopted at a meeting April 3, 1928, 
approving the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (H. R. 25 and S. 
1727); to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6715. By Mr. DE ROUEN (by request) : Petition of the voters 
of Elton, La., to the Gongress of the United States urging that 
immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension 
bill carrying the rates proposed by the National Tribune in order 
that relief may be accorded to the needy and suffering veterans 
and their widows, and thus partly repay the living for the 
sacrifices they have made for our country; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6716. By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: Petition by certain 
citizens of Windsor, Mo., advocating the passage of a Civil War 
pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the National 
Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6717. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of Ida May Lloyd. 
of West Point, Calif., and other citizens of the same community, 
urging the passage of legislation for the relief of the veterans 
and their widows of the Civil War; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

718. By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Petition of A. L. Wilbur 
and other residents of Helena, Mont., urging the passage of bill 
to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6719. By Mr. FENN: Resolution adopted by the New England 
Tobacco Growers Association, March 31, 1928, opposing that 
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portion of House bill 9195 which would allow the importation 
of Cuban cigars into the United States in lots of less than 
3,000; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6720. Also, petition of residents of Hartford County, Conn., 
favoring the passage of legislation to increase the pensions of 
veterans of the Civil War and their widows; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6721. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of 19 citizens 
of Dayton, Ohio, protesting against the passage of House bill 
78, making Sunday observance compulsory in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6722. By Mr. FOSS: Petition of citizens of Athol, Mass., for 
an increase in amount of pension for veterans of the Civil 
War and the widows of those veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6723. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of Republican district con- 
vention of the third congressional district of Oklahoma, in sup- 
port of House bill 500, Fitzgerald retirement bill; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6724. Also, petition of the Brown, Hager & Hull Co., by 
F. E. Palmer, of Toledo, Ohio, in support of the Capper-Kelly 
fair trade bill (H. R. 11); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

6725, Also, petition of Noble County Medical Society, by Dr. 
B. A. Owen, of Perry, Okla., in support of Robinson amend- 
ment to the revenue bill (H. R. 1); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

6726. Also, petition of Edward F. Goltra, St. Louis, Mo., 
relative to the use of public funds in the interest of the inland- 
waterways movement rather than expend it on additional 
floating equipment; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

6727. By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: Petition of Elijah 
Ramsey and four other citizens of Cannelton, Perry County, 
Ind., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
a Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be accorded 
to needy and suffering veterans and their widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6728. Also, petition of Mrs. O. C. Scarlet, West Baden, Orange 
County, Ind., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring 
to a vote a Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be 
accorded to needy and suffering veterans and their widows; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6729. By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition of Mrs, C. M. Ryder and 
other residents of Syracuse, N. X., in favor of increase in pen- 
sions of Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

6730. By Mr. HASTINGS: Petition of citizens of Muskogee, 
Okla., urging early action on a Civil War pension bill carrying 
the rates proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6731. Also, petition of citizens of Checotah, Okla., urging 
early action on a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates pro- 
posed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6732. By Mr. HICKEY : Petition of Alderetta E. Richards 
and other residents of Elkhart, Ind., urging passage of a bill 
increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6733. Also, petition of Sarah A. Parkhurst and other resi- 
dents of Elkhart, Ind., urging the passage of a bill increasing 
the pensions of Civil War veterans and their widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6734. By Mr. HOCH: Petition of Kate Wickersham and four 
other voters of Fall River, Kans., urging that immediate steps 
be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6735. Also, petition of E. S. Bond and 140 voters of Safford- 
ville, Kans., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to 
a vote a Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6736. By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Petition of citi- 
zens of Elrod, S. Dak., urging immediate action on legislation 
increasing Civil War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

6737. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of 108 citizens 

“of Navarro County, Tex., favoring increase of pensions for 
Civil War survivors and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6738. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of members of the Farmer’s 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America, Freeland Lo- 
cal, No. 108, Lac Qui Parle County, Minn., urging passage of 
the Capper-Hope bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6739. Also, petition of American Legion post, of Madison, 
Minn., urging passage of the Capper-Johnson universal draft 
bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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6740. Also (by request), petition of J. A. Vickerman, manager 
of Farmers Cooperative Shipping Association, of Tracy, Minn., 
in opposition to the passage of Senate bill 1752; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6741. Also (by request), petition of Oscar Heiser, manager 
of Farmers Cooperative Elevator Co., Tracy, Minn., in opposition 
to the passage of Senate bill 1752; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

6742. By Mr. LANKFORD: Petition of the Harley Barrel Co., 
Brunswick, Ga., opposing Senate bill 1752, for the abolition of 
Government-printed stamped envelopes with corner cards; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6743. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the Brooklyn division, 
Greater New York Branch, League of Nations Nonpartisan 
Association, New York City, favoring the passage of the Capper 
resolution, providing for the renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy, and also the Burton resolution relating 
to the exportation of arms, munitions, or implements of war; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6744. Also, petition of American Legion, presenting resolution 
adopted at meeting of national rehabilitation committee, urging 
early consideration and passage of Rogers hospital construction 
bill; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6745. Also, petition of Baum & Moncharsh, New York City, 
protesting vigorously against the passage of the McNary-Haugen 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6746. Also, petition of C. Leith Speiden, New York City, 
favoring the Columbia River Basin project and urging support 
of House bill 7029 on the ground that it is constructive reclama- 
tion work and will aid in solving unemployment problem; to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

6747. By Mr. MCREYNOLDS: Petition signed by 117 voters 
of Bradley County, Tenn., urging that immediate steps be taken 
to bring to a yote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates 
proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6748. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of W. R. Russell, Florence 
Russell, Corinda C. Russell, Sadie Mulkey, George D. Mulkey, 
Sophia Saunders, and F. M. Costley, all of Monett, Mo., in sup- 
port of legislation increasing the rate of pensions of Civil War 
ee and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

6749. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of Katie T. Wyckoff, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., recommending the enactment of additional legis- 
lation for the benefit of veterans of the Civil War and their 
widows ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6750. Also, petition of 95 retail merchants of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and vicinity, recommending the enactment of House bill 
11; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6751. Also, petition of 62 retail merchants of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., recommending the enactment by Congress of House bill 
11; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

6752. Also, petition of eight retail merchants of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., recommending the enactment of House bill 11; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6753. By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: Petitions signed by C. E. 
McCoy, G. T. Pemberton, and 46 other citizens of Barren County, 
Ky., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
Civil War pension bill for the relief of needy and suffering 
veterans and widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6754. Also, petition signed by Nancy Ray, Francis Payne, 
Hester Williams, and Sarah C. Lewis, residents of Bowling 
Green, Warren County, Ky., urging immediate steps to bring to a 
vote a Civil War pension bill for the relief of veterans and 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

6755. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of Jennie Taylor, 3353 
Washington Street, Bellaire, Ohio, and 104 other persons, asking 
that the National Tribune’s Civil War pension bill be passed; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6756. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Baum & Moncharsh, 
New York City, opposing the passage of the McNary-Haugen 
agricultural relief bill; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

6757. Also, petition of the American Legion national legisla- 
tive committee, Washington, D. C., favoring the Rogers hospital 
construction bill; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

6758. Also, petition of W. H. S. Lloyd Co., New York City, 
favoring the passage of the Colorado River-Boulder Canyon Dam 
bill; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

6759. Also, petition of the George Washington American Citi- 
zens’ Bicentennial Commemoration Committee, New York City, 
favoring the passage of the Moore of Virginia bill (H. R. 4625) 
“to authorize and direct the survey, construction, and mainte- 
nance of a memorial highway to connect Mount Vernon, in the 
State of Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial Bridge across 
the Potomac River at Washington”; to the Committee on Roads. 
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6760, By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of Vernon Briggs and 25 
other citizens of Mount Sterling, III., for pension increases for 
Civil War veterans and widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6761. By Mr. WHITE of Colorado: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Denver, Colo., urging the enactment of pending legislation 
granting an increase of pension to veterans of the Civil War 
and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Fray, April 13, 1928 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


O most loving Father, in whose embrace all creatures live, 
unto whom all souls belong, Thou knowest our every need and 
loyest us better than we know how to love ourselves. In the 
gentle hush of Thy presence remove from our hearts all unwor- 
thiness, that they may be as pure and stainless as the image of 
the morning star reflected in a drop of perfumed dew. Make our 
words and works to throb in unison with the great ebb and flow 
of things that bespeak contact with the universal mind of God. 
And grant unto these Thy servants that they may be faithful to 
every trust, giving utterance to their highest, noblest thought, 
and so stand forth as leaders who walk the highway of the 
right, upon whose shoulders rests the great fabric of this Repub- 
lic. Hear us and bless us, O Father, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Monday, April 9, 1928, when, 
on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE—ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 10564) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to grant and convey to the county of Warren 
a perpetual easement for public highway purposes over and 
upon a portion of the Vicksburg National Military Park in the 
State of Mississippi, and its was signed by the Vice President. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edge La Follette Shortridge 
Barkle Fess McKellar Simmons 
vn Fletcher MeLean Smith 

Bingbam Frazier McMaster Smoot 

ack Glass Na Steck 
Blaine oft Metcal Steiwer 
Bicase Gooding oses Stephens 
Borah Gould Norbeck Swanson 
Bratton Greene Norris homas 
Brookhart Hale Nye Tydings 
Broussard Harris Oddie son 
Capper Harrison Overman Vandenberg 
Caraway Hawes Pine vagner 
Copeland Hayden Pittman Warren 
Couzens Hetlin Ransdell Waterman 

urtis Johnson Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Cutting Jones Sackett Wheeler 
Dale Eenok . 
Deneen eyes p; 

11 King Shipstead 


Mr. WAGNER. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] is detained from the Senate by 
illness in his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

ORDER OF PROCEEDING 


Mr. HEFLIN sent to the desk and had read extracts from the 
Washington Post and New York Times, and proceeded to ad- 
dress the Senate, when— 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I shall have to ask for the 
regular order. Speeches are not in order during the presenta- 
tion of petitions and memorials. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded. 
Petitions and memorials are in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. _ I expect to speak for not over 15 or 20 min- 
utes, The naval appropriation bill will be up in a few minutes. 


If I am postponed till then, I shall occupy a good deal of time 
to-day. I could finish my speech now in 15 or 20 minutes, 
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Mr. CURTIS. I request the regular order, Mr. President. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is requested, 
whieh is the presentation of petitions and memorials, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the petition of 
Isabell C. Allen, of Kansas City, Mo., praying for the passage 
of legislation providing that the sum of $200,000 be set aside 
for her use and conveyed to her at once from funds remaining in 
the Treasury of the United States, alleging that it appeared 
that her son, named in the petition, “ Wellington John Clayton 
Alien, having been her support, was, on or about the 20th day 
of October, 1927, killed by partaking of industrial alcohol as a 
beverage, which said alcohol had been poisoned by order of the 
Secretary of the Treasury,” which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the Lions 
Club of Cody and the Kiwanis Club of Cheyenne, in the State of 
Wyoming, praying for the passage of legislation to provide for 
aided and directed settlement on Federal reclamation projects, 
FOND were referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. 

Mr. JONES presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Wil- 
bur, Wash., remonstrating against the passage of the bill (S. 
1752) to regulate the manufacture and sale of stamped en- 
velopes, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. JOHNSON presented 32 petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of California, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War vet- 
erans and their widows, which were referred to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

Mr. COPELAND presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Brooklyn, N. X., and vicinity, remonstrating against the repeal 
or suspension of the national origins quota provision of the 
existing immigration law, which was referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, 
N. X., and vicinity, praying for the passage of legislation for 
the registration of all aliens in the United States and also for 
alien deportation, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of New York, praying for the passage of 
legislation repealing the 3 per cent Federal excise tax on pas- 
senger automobiles, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 3 

Mr. TYSON. I present a letter embodying a resolution from 
the American Legion Auxiliary, unit of Bob Brown Post, No. 
16, of Murfreesboro, Tenn., which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY, 
Unir or Bon Brown Posr No. 16, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., April 11, 1928. 
To the Hon. L. D. Tyson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SIR: At the regular meeting of the American Legion Auxillary, 
unit of Bob Brown Post 16, Department of Tennessee, held on April 5, 
1928, the following resolution was unanimously indorsed by its members: 

“ Whereas there is now before the Seventieth Congress relating to leg- 
islation for ex-service men a bill known as the Tyson bill, S. 1986, or 
the Wurzbach bill, H. R. 6523, also another measure known as the 
Capper-Johnson universal draft bill, H. R. 8813, S. 1289, for the draft- 
ing of industry and money as well as men in times of national need, 
and we as an organization interested in these matters and the welfare 
of the Nation feel that the needs for these bills to be enacted are imme- 
diate and great, and action upon them should not be postponed to await 
the next Congress: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That unit of Bob Brown Post 16, American Legion Auxil- 
lary, Department of Tennessee, go on record as unanimously favoring 
the passage of these bills; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to forward a copy of this 
resolution to each United States Senator from Tennessee and to our 
Congressman from this district.” 

Mrs, M. B. Morrres, President. 
Mrs. J. E. COLEMAN, Treasurer. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. MONARY. Mr. President, I send to the desk a telegram 
from the Governor of Nebraska and ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Recorp and lie on the table. 
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There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Rwond, as follows: 

LINCOLN, NEBR., April 12, B. 
Hon. CuarLES L. McNary, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations on your determination to make no further conces- 
sions to the opponents of the McNary-Haugen bill. You already have 
conceded more than any fair-minded critic of the bill should ask. The 
equalization-fee provision must remain in the bill even though Execu- 
tive disapproval should be a foregone conclusion. It is the equalization 
fee that reserves to the farmer economic respectability in the marketing 
of his products. Without that provision he would be placed in a posi- 
tion of accepting subsidies and favors; he would resent so-called relief 
of that kind. In the primary election held Tuesday in Nebraska the 
MeNary-Haugen bill was the one and only issue between opposing dele- 
gates to the national convention. The proponents of the McNary- 
Haugen bill have won a decisive majority, If a similar contest had 
taken place in the Democratic ranks in this State I feel sure the out- 
come would have been the same. The farmers of Nebraska are over- 
whelmingly for the legislation outlined in your measure, You have been 
making a splendid fight for agricultural equality. 

ADAM McMULLEN, Governor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J, Res, 
200) to amend section 10 of the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish the upper Mississippi River wild life and fish refuge,” ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 795) thereon. 

Mr. JONES, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1480) authorizing certain Indian 
tribes and bands, or any of them, residing in the State of Wash- 
ington, to present their claims to the Court of Claims, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 796) 


thereon 

Mr. fr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1718) to authorize the President to detail engineers 
of the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to assist the governments of the Latin American Republics 
in highway matters (Rept. No. 797) ; and 

A bill (S. 3674) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 978). 

ACQUISITION OF A SITE FOR FARMERS’ PRODUCE MARKET 


Mr. TYDINGS (for Mr. Bruce), from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia submitted the views of the minority on the 
bill (H. R. 8298) authorizing acquisition of a site for the farm- 
ers’ produce market, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to be printed as part 2, Report No. 682. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SACKETT: 

A bill (S. 4046) authorizing the Henderson-Ohio River Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Ohio River at or near Henderson, Ky.; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 4047) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Gambold (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STECK: 

A bill (S. 4048) granting a pension to Ella Sinclair; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 4049) granting a pension to Rowena M. Tillberry 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4050) granting a pension to Laura E. Charlton 
Wolcott (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4051) granting an increase of pension to Sarah S. 
Fenton (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4052) granting an increase of pension to Rachel A. 
Winchel (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4053) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. 
Richard Bell Buchanan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4054) to authorize an appropriation to provide 
additional hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary 
facilities for persons entitled to hospitalization under the World 
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War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 4055) granting a pension to Leonard Brier; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A bill (S. 4056) for the relief of Charles B. Cameron, Frank 
K. Ethridge, and Hardy R. Stone; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 4057) granting an increase of pension to Nancy A. 
Harris (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

A bill (S. 4058) for the relief of Toberman Grain Co., suc- 
cessors to Toberman, Mackey & Co. of St. Louis, Mo. (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARKLEY 

A bill (S. 4059) authorizing the State Highway Commission, 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Tennessee River at or near the mouth 
of Clarks River; 

A bill (S. 4060) authorizing the State Highway Commission, 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, to construct, maintain, and per- 
ate om bridge across the Cumberland River at or near Can- 
ton, Ky. ; 

A bill (S. 4061) authorizing the State Highway Commission, 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Cumberland River at or near Smith- 
land, Ky.; and 

A bill (S. 4062) authorizing the State Highway Commission, 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Tennessee River at or near Egners 
Ferry, Ky.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4063) to amend certain sections of the teachers’ 
salary act approved June 4, 1924, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 4065) to authorize the Secretary of the N to 
proceed with the construction of a marine flying field and 
water-front development at San Diego, Calif.; and 

A bill (S. 4066) to place Robert M. Faches on the retired 
list of the United States Navy as a lieutenant; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4067) providing for the appointment of certain 
clerks, Medical Department, United States Army, as warrant 
2 of the Regular Army; to the Committee on Military 

A bill (S. 4068) granting a pension to Sarah H. Geissell; 

A bill (S. 4069) granting a pension to Charles C. Terry; 

A bill (S. 4070) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
McFadden ; 

A bill (S. 4071) granting a pension to Juanita B. Petty; 

F bill (S. 4072) granting a pension to Archibald A. Cameron ; 
an 

A bill (S. 4073) granting a pension to Maryiettie Blackwood ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4074) for the relief of Fred C. Adams; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 128) authorizing a modification 
of the adopted project for Oakland Harbor, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 129) to provide for eradication 
of pink bollworm and authorizing an appropriation therefor; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


PROPOSED MODIFICATION OF THE VOLSTEAD ACT 


Mr, BLAINE. I introduce a bill, which I ask may be read 
at length. 

The bill (S. 4064) to amend the national prohibition act as 
amended and as published in title 27 of the Code of Laws of 
the United States of America (44 Stat. L. pt. 1) was read the 
first time by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 


A bill (S. 4064) to amend the national prohibition act as amended 
and as published in title 27 of the Code of Laws of the United States 
of America (44 Stat. L. pt. 1) 

Be it enacted, ete., That the national prohibition act as amended and 
as published in title 27 of the Code of Laws of the United States of 
America (44 Stat. L., pt. 1) be amended, as follows: 

“ SECTION 1. 1 (1) of section 4 and sections 11, 12, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 29, 81, 32, 35, 50, and 60 are repealed. 

“Sec. 2. Subsection (3) of section 4 is amended by substituting for 
the words Commissioner of Internal Revenue’ the words Commissioner 
of Prohibition.’ 

“Sec. 3. A new section is added to chapter 1 to be known as section 6 
and to read as follows: 
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„Sue. 6. In the enforcement of this title the word “liquor” or 
the phrase “intoxicating liquor shall be construed to include alcohol, 
brandy, whisky, rum, gin, beer, ale, porter, and wine, and in addition 
thereto any spirituous, vinous, malt, or fermented liquor, liquids, and 
compounds, whether medicated, proprietary, patented or not, and by 
whatever name called which are fit for beverage purposes and which, 
when moderately used, are in fact intoxicating and which contain 2% 
per cent or more of alcohol by weight: Provided, That the foregoing 
definition shall not extend to dealcobolized wine nor to any beverage 
or liquid produced by the process by which beer, ale, porter, or wine 
is produced if it contains 23 per cent of alcohol by weight or less 
and is made as prescribed in section 58 of this title, and is otherwise 
denominated than as beer, ale, or porter, and is contained and sold 
in or from sealed and labeled bottles, casks, or containers, as the com- 
missioner may by regulation prescribe.’ 

“Src. 4. Eight new sections are added to chapter 2, to be known 
as sections 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, respectively, and to read 
as follows: 

Se. 11. No State or Territory subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States shall pass any law, rule, or regulation to restrict, limit, 
or enlarge the provisions of this title relating to the manufacture for 
transportation, sale for transportation, or transportation of liquor for 
beverage purposes in interstate or foreign commerce, or relating to the 
articles or liquor exempt under its provisions, or in relation to the 
manufacture, use, possession, sale, purchase, transportation, distribution, 
or prescribing of medicinal liquor or. wines for sacramental or religious 
purposes, and any law, rule, or regulation passed by any State or 
Territory which enlarges, restricts, or Umits the provisions of this 
title shall be null and void. 

“' Sac, 12. The manufacture for transportation, sale for transporta- 
tion, or transportation of liquors in fact intoxicating for beverage pur- 
poses, in interstate or foreign commerce, are hereby prohibited, except 
as otherwise provided in this title. 

“Src, 16. Nothing in this title shall be held to apply to the manu- 
facture, sale, use, transportation, importation, possession, or distribu- 
tion of wine for sacramental purposes or like religious rites, except that 
a permit for the manufacture, sale, transportation, importation, and 
distribution of such wine for such sacramental or religious purposes 
must be obtained from the commissioner. 

“*Sec, 17. The manufacture for transportation, sale for transporta- 
tion, or transportation in interstate or foreign commerce of any liquors 
containing alcohol in any degree and which contain poison are hereby 
prohibited unless the presence of such poison is distinctly shown by 
a label upon the bottle, container, or package, and upon the outer 
wrapper thereof, printed in English, in plain and distinct type, with 
the word “Poison” printed in red, in plain and distinct type, in 
English. Any person who violates this section shall be fined not less 
than $200 nor more than $1,000, or imprisoned not less than six 
months nor more than three years, and if deaths should occur in the 
use of any such liquor, the person who sells or delivers such liquor 
to such person, without being labeled as above provided, shall be guilty 
of a homicide, and shall be punished by imprisonment not less than 
one year nor more than three years, 

„Sc. 18. No person shall manufacture, sell, purchase, or transport 
any liquors intended for interstate or foreign commerce or for medicinal 
use without first having obtained a permit from the commissioner so 
to do, except that a person without a permit may purchase, possess, 
use, and transport in interstate or foreign commerce liquor for 
medicinal purposes when prescribed by a physician holding a permit 
as prescribed in section 20 of this title, and except that any person 
who, in the opinion of the commissioner, is conducting a bona fide 
hospital or sanitarium engaged in the treatment of persons suffering 
from alcoholism or any affliction in the treatment of which the physi- 
cian in charge thereof directs the use of liquor may, under such rules, 
regulations, and conditions as the commissioner shall prescribe, pur- 
chase, transport, and use liquor to be administered to the patients 
of such institution under the direction of a duly qualified physician 
at said institution. All permits under this section shall be valid until 
revoked by the commissioner for the violation of any law or regulation 
relating to intoxicating liquors. 

“Sec. 19. No permit shall be issued to anyone to sell liquor at 
retail in interstate or foreign commerce under the provisions of section 
18 of this chapter unless the sale is to be made through a pharmacist 
licensed under the laws of his State to compound and dispense medi- 
cine prescribed by a duly licensed physician. 

„Spe. 20. No person shall issue any prescription for the use of 
liquor for medicinal purposes other than a physician duly licensed 
to practice medicine and actively engaged in the practice thereof who 
has obtained a permit to prescribe liquor from the commissioner. No 
physician holding a permit shall issue any prescription for liquor until 
after careful physical examination of the person for whose use such 
prescription is sought, or, if such examination is found impracticable, 
then upon the best information obtainable. Not more than a pint of 
spirituous liquor or a quart of vinous liquor or 4 quarts of malt 
liguor, to be taken internally, shall be prescribed for use by the same 
person within any period of 10 days, unless two physicians daly 
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licensed to practice medicine shall certify that a greater quantity is 
necessary for use by the same person, 

Sr. 21, The commissioner shall prescribe the form of all Domitia, 
certificates, and applications therefor, and the facts to be set forth 
Merea and the form of records to be kept under the provisions of 

is act.’ 

“Spc. 5. Section 30 is amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
words ‘intended for use in interstate or foreign commerce.’ 

“Src. 6. Section 45 is amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following: ‘Provided, That all of the officers and persons named 
herein shall be subject to prosecution in the State courts for the vio- 
lation of any of the laws of such State and in such prosecution there 
Shall be no transfer of the case from a State court to a court of the 
United States, and no process shall issue out of any of the courts 
of the United States to defeat such prosecution in a State court, 
other than such process as may be issued with respect to a defendant 
on trial under a criminal charge to protect his rights as a defendant 
under the Constitution of the United States.’ 

“ Sec. 7. Section 49 is amended by inserting after the word ‘Imposed,’ 
in the first sentence, the following: ‘except where the separate offenses 
growing out of the same state of facts are united in separate counts the 
penalty imposed shall be the same as though there were only one offense 
charged,’ 

“Sec. 8. Section 58 is amended by striking out the words ‘ one-half 
of 1 per cent of alcohol’ and the words ‘one-half of 1 per cent of 
alcohol by volume' wherever they occur, and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words ‘2% per cent of alcohol by weight.’ 

“Sec. 9. Section 61 is amended by substituting for the words 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue’ the words ‘Commissioner of 
Prohibition.’ 

“Sec. 10. If any provision of this act shall be held invalid it shall 
not be construed to invalidate other provisions of this act.” 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the bill for the modification of 
the Volstead Act which I have introduced opens the way for a 
sane consideration of national prohibition. This bill makes 
possible the adoption by the respective States of the most 
desirable system operating in the Provinces of Canada and 
elsewhere where prohibition has been repudiated. It is in sub- 
stantial compliance with the will of the people as expressed in 
the States which have held referendums favorable to the modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act. 

This bill abandons the theory that the Federal Government 
shall supervise and enforce mere police regulations relating 
to local affairs. The bill therefore deals with the prohibition 
question in relation to interstate or foreign commerce. The 
eighteenth amendment probibits only the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. 
Therefore many sections of the Volstead Act are repealed or 
rewritten, with the view of limiting the power of the Federal 
Government to the regulation of intoxicating liquors in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. 

“Liquor,” or the phrase “intoxicating liquor,” is construed 
to mean liquors “which are fit for beverage purposes and 
which, when moderately used, are in fact intoxicating and 
which contain 2% per cent or more of alcohol by weight.” 

Since it is proposed by this bill that the Federal Government 
shall enter the field in the regulation of interstate commerce 
with respect to this question, exclusive of the States, it is 
provided that no State shall pass any law to restrict, limit, or 
enlarge the provisions of this proposed law relating to (a) “the 
manufacture for transportation, sale for transportation, or 
transportation of liquor for beyerage purposes in interstate or 
foreign commerce”; (b) “or relating to the articles or liquor 
exempt under its provisions”; (c) “or in relation to the 
manufacture, use, possession, sale, purchase, transportation, 
distribution, or prescribing of medicinal liquor or wines for 
sacramental or religious purposes.” 

This provision is in harmony with many other laws enacted 
by Congress in regulating commerce among the several States, 
and when the Federal Government enters that field it usually 
enters it exclusive of the jurisdiction of the States. The same 
barmonious provision and procedure in relation to the regula- 
tion of interstate commerce with respect to many other ques- 
tions is carried over into this bill providing for the regulation 
of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes in interstate or 
foreign commerce. Since liquor is recognized as a medicine, 
if it is good medicine in one State it is good in all States, and 
if the sacrament of wine is good in one State it is good in all 
States. The citizens of each State should be protected against 
prohibitive legislation in all States respecting medicinal liquor 
or sacramental wines, for even a sick person may travel from 
one State to another, and a religious person may need his 
sacramental wine as much in one State as in another, 

The bill fixes a single standard respecting the issuing of pre- 
scriptions for liquor for medicinal purposes, and simplifies and 
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standardizes permits for the use of wine for sacramental pur- 
poses or religious rites, A physician holding a permit may 
prescribe liquor for medicinal purposes for use anywhere, and 
prescriptions are limited for 1 pint of spirituous liquor, a 
quart of vinous liquor, or 4 quarts of malt liquor, to be taken 
internally, within any period of 10 days, unless two physicians, 
duly licensed, shall certify that a greater quantify is necessary 
for use by the same person. Only licensed pharmacists may 
dispense such medicinal liquors. 

The manufacture for transportation, sale for transportation, 
or transportation, in interstate or foreign commerce of any 
liquor containing alcohol in any degree and which contains 
poison, are prohibited unless there is printed, in English, in 
plain and distinct type, in red, on the label upon the container 
the word “Poison.” Any person violating that provision is 
subjected to a fine or imprisonment, and if death should occur 
in the use of any such liquor which is not properly labeled, 
then the person selling or delivering the liquor shall be guilty 
of a homicide and punished by imprisonment not less than one 
year nor more than three years. 

Section 45 of the present prohibition law is amended by pro- 
viding that all the Federal officers and persons named in the 
section shall be subject to prosecution in State courts for vio- 
lation of any laws of a State, and in such prosecution there 
can be no transfer of a case from the State court to a Federal 
court, except that a process may be issued from a Federal court 
to protect the rights of the accused under the Constitution of 
the United States. This provision will make it possible for 
the State to prosecute and punish Federal prohibition agents 
when they commit an unlawful assault or murder in the en- 
forcement of the law. 

Section 49 of the prohibition act is amended providing that 
where separate offenses growing out of the same state of facts 
are united in separate counts, the penalty imposed for the vio- 
lation of the law shall be the same as though there were only 
one offense charged, This provision is simply in harmony with 
what should be the policy in criminal prosecutions, whether 
under the prohibition law or other laws. 

There are a few other minor amendments to the present 
Volstead Act to make it harmonize with the provisions of this 
bill. 

It must be recognized and admitted that in the modification 
of the Volstead Act there can be no modification except within 
the terms of the eighteenth amendment. This bill is not re- 
pugnant to the eighteenth amendment. It comes within its 
terms. It restricts the Federal Goyernment in the enforcement 
of the eighteenth amendment to the regulation of the liquor 
question in interstate and foreign commerce, the only field in 
which the Federal Government can successfully operate. 

Congress has not exercised its complete power “to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several States.” 

Congress has surrendered to a large extent its power “to 
coin money,” and in effect has surrendered to the Federal 
reserve system, a private undertaking, the power to issue 
money. 

Congress has not exercised its full power in the establish- 
ment of post roads. 

Congress has not exercised its full power under the four- 
teénth amendment. 

Congress has signally failed to exercise its power under the 
fifteenth amendment. 

If this bill becomes law, Congress will have exercised its 
power under the eighteenth amendment more fully than it has 
exercised its power with respect to the subjects I have just 
mentioned. 

Moreover, this bill recognizes the ninth and tenth amend- 
ments. I recall that the ninth amendment provides that “ the 
enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people.” 
I emphasize the tenth amendment, which provides that the 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution 
nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people.” 

This bill harmonizes and makes effective the three amend- 
ments to the Constitution—the ninth, the tenth, and the 
eighteenth. 

If this bill becomes a law, what the States may do is re- 
served to them, subject to the limitations upon them fixed by 
the Constitution and the amendments thereto. 

I move that the bill be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to, 


INVESTIGATION OF CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT LAW 


Mr. BLAINE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
196), which was referred to the Committee on Civil Service: 
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Resolved, That the Committee on Civil Service is hereby authorized 
to investigate the subject of civil-service retirement and the operation 
and administration of the law relating thereto, and particularly the 
civil-service retirement and disability fund, as respects its depletion 
and the accrued liability of the Government in connection therewith, 
the manner and method of the administration of the said law and 
fund, and to study the problems in connection therewith, and to report 
its findings, together with its recommendations for such legislation as 
it deems advisable. 

The report of the committee shall be submitted to the Senate within 
10 days after the meeting of Congress December next. 

Resolved further, That the said committee is hereby authorized to 
sit and perform its duties at such times and places as it deems neces- 
sary or proper, and to require the attendance of witnesses, by subpena 
or otherwise; to require the production of books, papers, and docu- 
ments; and to employ counsel, experts, and other assistants, and 
stenographers, at a cost not exceeding $1.25 per printed page. The 
chairman of the committee or any member thereof may administer 
oaths to witnesses and sign subpenas, and every person duly sum- 
moned before said committee or any subcommittee thereof who refuses 
or fails to obey the process of said committee or appears and refuses 
to answer questions pertinent to said investigation shall be punished 
as prescribed by law. 

A subcommittee of the Committee on Civil Service, selected by said 
committee, is hereby authorized and empowered to exercise all the 
powers and duties conferred upon said Committee on Civil Service. 

The expenses of said investigation shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, on vouchers of the committee or subcommittee, 
signed by the chairman, and approved by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 


BEAR RIVER MIGRATORY-BIRD REFUGE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3194) 
to establish the Bear River migratory-bird refuge, which was 
to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to construct, 
at Bear River Bay and vicinity, Utah, such dikes, ditches, spillways, 
buildings, and improvements as may be necessary, in his judgment, 
for the establishment of a suitable refuge and feeding and breeding 
grounds for migratory wild fowl; also to acquire, by purchase, gift, 
or lease, water rights and privately owned lands, including the im- 
provements thereon, deemed necessary by him for the purpose, or, in 
lieu of purchase, to compensate any owner for any damage sustained 
by reason of the submergence of his lands, 

Sec, 2. That such lands, when acquired in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act, together with such lands of the United States as 
may be designated for the purpose by proclamations or Executive 
orders of the President, shall constitute the Bear River migratory-bird 
refuge and shall be maintained as a refuge and breeding place for 
migratory birds included in the terms of the convention between the 
United States and Great Britain for the protection of migratory birds, 
concluded August 16, 1916. 

Sec. 3. That no such area shall be acquired by the Secretary of 
Agriculture unless or until the Legislature of the State of Utah has 
consented to the acquisition of lands by the United States for use as a 
refuge for migratory wild fowl, and shall have provided for the use 
as a refuge for migratory wild fowl by the United States of any lands 
owned or controlled by the State in Bear River Bay, Utah, and 
vicinity, which the Secretary of Agriculture may deem necessary for 
such purpose, and which the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby au- 
thorized to accept on behalf of the United States; and, except in the 
case of a lease, no payment shall be made by the United States for 
any such area until title thereto is satisfactory to the Attorney 
General. 

Sec. 4, That the existence of a right-of-way easement or other reser- 
vation or exception in respect of such area shall not be a bar to its 
acquisition (1) if the Secretary of Agriculture determines that any 
such reservation or exception will in no manner interfere with the use 
of the area for the purposes of this act, or (2) if in the deed or other 
conveyance it is stipulated that any reservation or exception in respect 
of such area, in favor of the person from whom the United States 
receives title, shall be subject to regulations prescribed under authority 
of this act. 

Swe. 5. That no person shall take, injure, or disturb any bird, or 
nest or egg thereof, or injure or destroy any notice, signboard, fence, 
dike, ditch, dam, spillway, improvement, or other property of the United 
States on any area acquired or received under this act, or remove 
therefrom, or cut, burn, injure, or destroy any grass or other natural 
growth thereon, or enter, use, er occupy the refuge for any purpose, 
except in aceordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture: Provided, That at no time shall less than 60 per cent 
of the total acreage of the said refuge be maintained as an inviolate 
sanctuary for such migratory birds. 

Src. 6. (a) Any employee of the Department of Agriculture an- 
thorized by the Secretary of Agriculture to enforce the provisions of 
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this act (1) shall have power, without warrant,.to arrest any person 
committing in the presence of such employee a violation of this act or 
of any regulation made pursuant thereto, and to take such person 
immediately for examination or trial before an officer or court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, and (2) shail bave power to execute any warrant 
or other process issued by an officer or court of competent jurisdiction 
to enforce the provisions of this act or regulations made pursuant 
thereto. Any judge of a court established under the Jaws of the 
United States, or any United States commissioner, may, within his 
respective Jurisdiction, upon proper oath or affirmation showing probable 
cause, issue warrants in all such cases, 

(b) All birds or animals, or parts thereof, captured, injured, or 
killed, and all grass and other natural growths, and nests and eggs 
of birds removed contrary to the provisions of this act or any regula- 
tion made pursuant thereto, shall, when found by such employee or by 
any marshal or deputy marshal, be summarily seized by him, and 
upon conviction of the offender or upon judgment of a court of the 
United States that the same were captured, killed, taken, or removed 
contrary to the provisions of this act or of any regulation made pur- 
suant thereto, shall be forfeited to the United States and disposed of 
as directed by the court having jurisdiction. 

Sec. T. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make such 
expenditures for construction, equipment, maintenance, repairs, and 
improvements, including necessary investigations, and expenditures for 
personal services and office expenses at the seat of government and 
elsewhere, and to employ such means as may be necessary to execute 
the functions imposed upen him by this act and as may be provided for 
by Congress from time to time. 

See, 8. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$350,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary to effectuate the 
provisions of this act: Provided, That not to exceed $50,000 may be 
expended for the purchase of land, including improvements thereon. 

See. 9. That any person who shall violate or fail to comply with 
any provision of or any reguiation made pursuant to this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined not more than $500 or be imprisoned not more than six months, or 
both. 

Sec. 10. That as used in this act the term “person” includes an 
individual, partnership, association, or corporation. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move that the Senate concur in 
the House amendment. 

Mr. DILL. What is the amendment? 

Mr. KING. The amendment improves the. bill materially. 
The bill as it passed the Senate. though it was introduced by 
me, had provisions in it that were not at all acceptable to me. 
The amendment of the House of Representatives strikes out, 
for instance, the provision with regard to fishing, because there 
will be no fishing in connection with this reserve, and relieves 
the Department of Commerce of the work which it would per- 
form in that respect. The amendment also restricts the amount 
of land which possibly may be allocated for shooting purposes. 

Mr. DILL. What is the restriction in reference to shooting 
grounds? 

Mr. KING. There were no restrictions in the bill as origi- 
nally passed. 

Mr. McNARY. I understand the Senator to say that the 
amendment limits the area which may be used as shooting 
grounds? 

Mr. KING. The area is limited; yes. 

Mr. McNARY. Is it limited to 60 per cent of the area? 

Mr. KING. It is limited to 40 per cent. That is the pro- 
vision inserted by the House, 

Mr. McNARY. Does the House amendment increase or dimin- 
ish the amount of appropriation provided by the Senate? 

Mr. KING. The appropriation is the same, but a provision is 
inserted that not more than $50,000 may be used for the acquisi- 
tion of land. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I do not want to object to the 
amendment of the House, but I dislike to haye a migratory- 
bird reservation purchased with any provision that permits 
public shooting grounds on it. 

Mr. KING. So do I. If the Senator desires that the bill may 
go over, we can look into that feature. 

Mr. DILL. 1 will not ask that that course shall be pursued. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the House. 

With the question pending on agreeing to the amendment of 
the House, Mr, HEFLIN resumed and concluded his speech, which 
is here published entire. 

After the conclusion of Mr. HEFLIN’S speech 

The amendment of the House was agreed to. 

DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDACY 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I send to the clerk's desk an 
editorial and ask to have read those portions which I have 
marked. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk wil 
read 


The Chief. Clerk read as follows: 
{From the Washington Post, Thursday, April 12, 1928] 


GOVERNOR SMITH'S FOOL FRIENDS 
* * . * 5 * * 

Nothing is to be gained by such statements as those of Morris S. Tre- 
maine, State comptroller, who thought a visit to Virginia the opportune 
moment to threaten the South with a Northern Democratic bolt in the 
event of Governor Smith's defeat. “If the South does not rally to 
Governor Smith's support,“ said Mr. Tremaine in Norfolk, „knowing 
him to be the only Democrat in America who can win the Presidency, 
then the North wili never forgive it. If the South rejects Governor 
Smith we of the North will believe that it was done because of his re- 
ligious belief only.“ Mr. Tremaine added to this statement the threat 
that if the South does not support Governor Smith or openly deserts 
him new Congressmen will not vote for southern expenditures, because 
they will consider such action a slap in the face worthy of retaliation. 


Mr. HEFLIN. I ask the clerk to read another statement, 
the portions marked in ink, from the New York Times. 

Tbe VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


{From the New York Times, April 7, 1928] 


WOONSOCKET GROUP IS EXCOMMUNICATED—ROME CONDEMNS NEWSPAPER 
AND RHODE ISLAND FRENCH CANADIANS WHO SUED BISHOP—FRIENDS 
OF ISRAEL BANNED—-ASSOCIATION IS DECLARED TO HAVE ACTED CONTRARY 
TO CHURCH’S TRACIING—D’ANNUNZIO PLAYS SCORED 


(Wireless to the New York Times) 


Rowe, April 7.—Severe measures taken by the Sacred Congregation 
of the council against a group of French-Canadian Catholics in the 
diocese of Providence, declared guilty of acts of insubordination to 
the diocesan authority, are announced to-night by the Osservatore 
Romano, official Vatican organ, 

All Catholics who sued their bishop, Mgr, William A. Hickey, before 
the civil court are placed under excommunication, and the newspaper 
La Sentinelle, printed at Woonsocket, which is declared to “ have sup- 
ported the scandalous movement,“ is ordered to cease publication and 
all Catholics are forbidden to read it. The list of persons excom- 
municated is headed by Elphege J. Daignault, editor of La Sentinelle, 

* s . . — . . 

Following a controversy with supreme officers of the Union of St. 
Jean Baptiste of America, the editor opened an attack on the adminis- 
tration of Catholic Church affairs in Rhode Island, bitterly assailing 
Bishop Hickey and his supporters among the clergy in the matter of 
alleged utilization of parish funds for the construction of diocesan 
high schools. 

A year ago Daignault and 63 others, 2 of whom are now dead, signed 
papers bringing suit against 12 parish corporations in the Providence 
diocese, with the object of obtaining an accounting of parish funds 
and seeking the return of money said to have been used in the build- 
ing of schools. 

A hearing was held in the equity session of the superior court at 
Providence and the judge sustained some and overruled others of the 
demurrers. The group amended its bills of complaint, and after a bear- 
ing the judge ruled that no violation of the statutes establishing the 
Roman Catholic Church in Rhode Island had been shown, and ordered 
the suits thrown out. 

Daignault served notice of appeal to the State supreme court, and a 
few weeks ago arguments on it were made, but the decision was re- 
served and has not been made known yet. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, some weeks ago the Irish 
World, a Roman Catholic newspaper, threatened the Democratic 
Party with dire disaster if it should fail to nominate Governor 
Smith, of New York, for the high office of President of the 
United States. That newspaper served notice upon the Demo- 
cratie Party that if it failed to nominate Governor Smith the 
Catholics would bolt the ticket, that they would not support 
the Democratic ticket to be nominated at Houston. This is an 
unbecoming threat and an un-American act. It violates every 
principle of American tolerance. It is in keeping, however, with 
the record of the Roman Catholic political machine regarding 
the National Democratic ticket. They bolted the Democratic 
ticket in 1916 because President Wilson refused to go to war 
with Mexico on behalf of the Catholic Church; they bolted the 
Democratic ticket in 1920, and in 1924 they bolted the Demo- 
eratic ticket again. They have bolted the last three National 
Democratic tickets. They are really not entitled to participate 
in a Democratic primary or convention or to have one of their 
number run as a candidate on the regular Democratic ticket. 

They talk of intolerance. Mr. President, every time a red- 
blooded American calls attention to the importance of preserv- 
ing in their integrity the free institutions of America, not only 
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do these Catholic periodicals assail him but they induce innocent 
and ignorant Protestants to do likewise. 

Not long ago when I stood on this floor as an American Sena- 
tor and exposed a Catholic conspiracy to destroy me politically 
because I had dared to oppose the Roman Catholic program for 
war with Mexico, the chairman of a Democratic club, so called, 
of Boston wired to the minority leader in this Chamber to have 
me read out of the Democratic Party. Talk about intolerance 
and bigotry! There it is in its most contemptible and asinine 
form. 

They did not stop with that. Thirteen Roman Catholic mem- 
bers of the Legislature of Massachusetts wired to the governor 
of my State and requested him to have the Legislature of Ala- 
bama convened in extraordinary session to read me out of the 
Democratic Party because I had called attention to the per- 
nicious, obnoxious, dangerous, and insidious activities of the 
Roman Catholic political machine. And now comes one of 
Governor Smith’s cabinet members, one of his official family in 
the State of New York, and threatens to punish the Demo- 
cratic South for daring to support whom she chooses for the 
nomination for President of the United States. I spurn these 
contemptible tactics of Tammany, these miserable threats from 
the Roman Catholic political machine. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CURTIS. I rise to a point of order. As I understand 
dt, during the morning hour debate is limited to five minutes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is not. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Not in connection with discussion 
on a conference report. 

Mr. CURTIS. As I understand, a conference report is not 
before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair meant to say on a mo- 
tion to concur in the House amendment to a Senate bill. 

' The five-minute rule only applies when bills are being con- 
sidered on the calendar in the morning hour. Debate is un- 
limited on an amendment to a House bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. In the morning hour? 

Mr. HEFLIN. At any time when such a question is being 
considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The five-minute rule applies when 
the Senate is considering bills on the calendar under Rule VIII. 
The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Democratic Party is eon- 
fronted with a strange—in fact, with an extraordinary—situa- 
tion. A new order of politics is now before us. A member of 
the official family of this New York wet Tammanyite, constitu- 
tion nullifier, and head of the Roman Catholic political machine 
in America, goes down into Virginia, the mother of Common- 
wealths, the great old State that has furnished so many able 
and illustrious Presidents of the United States, and serves 
notice on that great people that if the South does not bow down, 
truckle, crawl on her knees before Alfred Smith, the politically 
chosen and annointed of the Pope of Rome, the South is going 
to be punished by the Roman Catholics of the North. The 
sooner the stalwart Democracy asserts itself and repudiates such 
hidecus and hateful outcroppings in her ranks the better it will 
be for all concerned. I defy this mouthpiece of Governor Smith 
to carry out his threat. He is not speaking for anybody except 
his own church members, and I do not think he can deliver 
some of them, for I believe there is going to be an awakening 
amongst the rank and file of the Catholics of America, because 
they realize that two standards are clashing in this country 
the American standard and the Roman standard—and when 
they clash one of them has got to submit and go down, and it 
shall not be the American standard. j 

This intolerance and bigotry ought to be crushed out. The 
idea of a man who thinks he is big enough to run for the high 
office of President having one of his emissaries go down into 
the Southland, the section that furnished him who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, the section that furnished him 
who sounded the keynote of liberty in the Colonies, the section 
that furnished that brave warrior who led the Continental 
Army and achieved American liberty, and the section that pro- 
duced him who wrote the Constitution of the United States—the 
iden of having him go down into that State, the proud old 
Commonwealth of Virginia, God bless her, and tell that brave 
and chivalrous people, “If you southern people do not submit 
and fall in line with Al Smith, we will punish you. Through 
our Members of Congress, Roman Catholics, we will vote 
against measures that will benefit your people in the South.” 

Was there ever such an exhibition of mean and bitter intol- 
erance? I Haye neyer seen it, Senators. What are we coming 
to? Are the Democrats ready to turn this American Government 
over to such a régime? Mr. President, somebody is going to 
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have to do a lot of explaining to the people at home after certain 
predicted things are pulled off at Houston. They are claiming 
now that the State of Arkansas has gone for Smith through a 
delegation picked recently by a central committee in that State. 
I am going to say to you that the people of Arkansas, in my 
judgment, are against Smith nearly 10 to 1; and if, by any 
hook or crook, that delegation is ever delivered to Smith at 
Houston, there will be a warm reception awaiting them when 
they return to the indignant Democrats of Arkansas. 

The Smith machine claims 17 out of 20 of her delegates are 
for Alfred Smith; if that is true, Arkansas, in my judgment, 
has been badly treated, because the people of that State are not 
for Governor Smith. If they had had a primary in that State 
I was going to enter as a candidate, but I have been deprived 
of that privilege because they have had no primary or conven- 
tion. Arkansas is against Smith, as Alabama is against him; 
and yet they tell us that they are going to turn over Arkansas 
to him at the convention. 

God help the Arkansas politicians who are in that deal, if 
such a thing is done. And now comes the startling statement 
that Oklahoma has been delivered to this man Smith, who is 
threatening the South through his henchmen, who is proposing 
to lash the Sonth into submission to a political program that she 
spurns, threatening to punish her, to yote against meritorious 
measures that weuld bring benefit to her people, unless she bows 
the knee to the Roman Catholic, wet, nullifying Baal of Tam- 
many Hall. Mr. President, thank God there is in the South 
spirit and courage and ability enough to care for her interests 
and protect and defend her honor always. She may be betrayed 
now and then in certain States, but she will punish the betrayers 
in the end. 

Oklahoma: They say they have Governor Haskell on the 
delegation. He has lived in New York for years. I think he is 
a member of Tammany Hall. He has been in Mexico, and he 
has gone back down there on a yisit, I understand, and has 
succeeded in getting on the delegation from Oklahoma, selected 
by a committee. The people had no chance to vote, no conyen- 
tion was held; it was a case of committee manipulation, and now 
they are claiming that Al Smith has Oklahoma. The rank and 
file of the Democrats of Oklahoma are oyerwhelmingly against 
Governor Smith. 

Scandal lurks around Iowa, we are told. Meredith threatens 
dire things about the crookedness and corruption employed 
there by the Smith crowd. Do you want me to tell you what I 
think? 

I think the Al Smith campaign fund is the largest and most 
corrupt that has ever been secretly used in a presidential race. 
They are slipping about quietly, noiselessly, putting out their 
campaign poison. They are employing secretive methods— 


Whose silent courtship wins securer joys, 
Taints by degrees, and ruins without noise. 


That is what is going on. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. STECK. The Senator spoke of claimed corruption in 
Iowa and immediately followed it by a statement with refer- 
ence to a great amount of money or slush fund having been 
used. I hope he does not infer that the Democrats in Iowa have 
been influenced in the decisions they reached at their county 
conventions by any great slush fund spent in behalf of any 
candidate for the Presidency. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not like the signs that I have seen. 
I have seen a lot of wolf signs over in that direction. My own 
opinion is that money was quietly used in Iowa, if the Senator 
wants to know my opinion, very secretively and insidiously 
used out there. I think it was used in Oklahoma, too. I think 
it has been used and it is being quietly used everywhere they 
leave their foot tracks in a campaign for the Presidency. I 
believe that. i 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just a minute? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will yield for a minute, just for a statement, 
I do not want to yield for a speech. 

Mr. STECK. I have no quarrel with the Senator for ex- 
pressing his own convictions ou any question. I do not want 
to raise any issue. with the Senator; but I want to assure him, 
as a Democrat from Iowa, as one who has been in touch with 
the situation in Iowa but who has taken no active part on 
either side in Iowa, that money has not been spent in a secret 
way or in an open way or in any other way to any large extent 
on either side. 

I will further say to the Senator, for the benefit of the 
Senator and of the Senate 
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Mr. HEFLIN. 
my time. 

Mr. STECK. I have not quite finished. If the Senator re- 
fuses to yield 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator does not know what has occurred 
in Iowa. If he learns to say Iowa“ like I say it, then I will 
yield to him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STECK. If the Senator will permit an observation 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; the Senator draws out that “Iowa-h” 
too long. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STECK. I was born in Iowa, if the Senator please. I 
learned to speak the name of Iowa when I was born. I know 
how it should be spoken. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, the Senator did not learn it right. 

Mr, STECK. It should be spoken“ Iowah,“ and not Ioway.“ 
There is no use of our quarreling about that, however, because 
that is something too small for us to quarrel about. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What I am objecting to is that it takes up 
too much time the way the Senator says it. 

Mr. STECK. As I understand, the Senator expects to take 
all the rest of the time up until 3 o'clock; so he should not 
object to my taking at least five minutes of it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I can not yield to the Senator 
further, because he said that he did not think this fund was 
used. 

Mr. STECK. I will say further that as far as my informa- 
tion goes I know that no slush fund was used in Iowa. As a 
Democrat of Iowa, I deny that any slush fund was used in 
behalf of Governor Smith or in behalf of Mr. Meredith to gain 
the delegation in Iowa. I have been in Iowa. I think I know 
the conditions in Iowa. I am not quarreling with the Senator. 
I am merely saying that his information probably is not as 
‘direct or as good as the information of a Democrat from Iowa 
who has taken no part on either side of the fight. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator is at least improving on the 
pronunciation of “Iowa.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. STECK. May I say that the Senator has heard sung so 
much the old song which we sing, where we pronounce it 
“Toway,” that he thinks that is the correct way. [Laughter.] 
I suspect he has joined in singing the song many times, to the 
edification of the people generally, and to the glory of Iowa. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator is so far away from Iowa that 
he does not know what happens day by day in Iowa 
[laughter]; but if the Senator keeps on defending Alfred E. 
Smith and the Tammany tactics, it will not be long until he 
can stay always in Iowa. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I can not yield to the Senator 
any more now. The Senator does not know what is going on 
in Iowa. They would not tell the Senator that they were hand- 
ing these packs of money around. They are too smooth. They 
can teach the world how to distribute corrupt campaign funds. 
I repeat that in my judgment nobody has appeared in a political 
arena in the United States who can do it so secretively and 
effectively as the Al Smith bunch are doing it now; and I want 
to call on the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] to reintroduce 
his resolution for the investigation of presidential campaign 
funds, and let us call them down here, Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike. 

I do not want any Democrat to buy this nomination. I do 
not want any Republican to use money to obtain the nomina- 
tion or the election, either one of them. I want clean politics. 
The way to fight nasty, corrupt politics is in your party, and 
when you see the earmarks of corruption all around you cry 
out against it, and that is what I am undertaking to do. 

I prefer to hear from Mr. Meredith, of Iowa. He is a man 
who is threatening to tell an interesting story about the Smith 
tactics in Iowa, and I want to hear him. The Senator from 
Iowa does not know what is going on out there. They would 
not tell him what is going on. He is here. He springs very 
quickly, though, to the defense of this program in Iowa. Now, 
he has made his little explanation; let that stand. 

Mr. President, I want this Borah resolution reintroduced, 
and we will pass it in this body and call these people before us, 
and start with Mayor Walker, of New York City. He is a 
smooth Al Smith artist. He is the slickest eel in the pond. 
{Laughter.] Why, they are slipping into States whose Demo- 
erats are standing like Gibraltar against Smith, and yet they 
are picking up delegates for Smith in some of those States. 

Senators, somebody is going to have to answer for these 
things. You give the people of Oklahoma a chance to vote at 
the polls and they will beat Al Smith for the nomination by 
a hundred thousand majority; and now they are saying they 
have got a hog-tied delegation down there that is for Smith! 

They have got a delegation in Louisiana. The committee 


The Senator has said enough right now in 


down there, I understand, appointed a delegation; and the son- 
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in-law of Champ Clark, the old ex-Speaker who at one time 
obtained a majority of the votes for President in a convention, 
has been here and, I understand, trying to get an opportunity 
to have a vote by the Democrats of Louisiana. They want 
an opportunity to vote on the delegation that is to go to 
Houston. It is now being claimed that the Louisiana delegation - 
is for Alfred Smith. 

Mr. President, such un-Democratic tactics had better be 
abandoned at once. Of course, if they nominate Governor 
Smith, I know what is going to happen. He will be beaten 
by at least 10,000,000 votes. I do not believe that he can 
carry 10 States in the Union. Mr. President, the Al Smith 
threat to coerce and intimidate southern Democrats, and the 
bold and insulting threat to punish the South if she did not 
fall in line and support Smith for the nomination for Presi- 
dent are resented aud repudiated by every self-respecting Demo- 
crat in the South. 

Mr. President, will tactics of that sort appeal to th en 
sober, thinking American people? e aiin 

Now I come to the second phase of this subject. 

In the New York Times of April 8 there appeared a most 
remarkable and astounding statement from the Vatican at 
Rome. It vitally concerns the liberty of the citizen and the 
freedom of the press in the United States and presents a sharp 
and vital conflict between two governments—the Government 
of the United States and the government of the Pope of Rome. 
It pointedly presents the question as to which one of them is 
in control in this country. Aye, which one of them is supreme 
in its authority in the United States? 

The Constitution provides that no citizen can be deprived of 
his property without due process of law, and the legislatures 
of the States and the Congress of the United States have pro- 
vided courts of justice where any citizen—Protestant, Jew, or 
Catholic—may go as an American citizen and have his cause 
5 in the American way, in an American court of 
ustice. 

In Rhode Island some months ago it is claimed that a group 
of American citizens who were members of the Roman Catholic 
Church had contributed large sums of money to be used for a 
certain specific purpose. The amount, I understand, was more 
than a million dollars. The American citizens, French Cana- 
dians, who had been induced to contribute their money, were 
influenced to do so solely by the representations made to 
them when they made their contributions. So when they 
found, as I understand it, that the money had not been used 
for the purpose for which they had contributed it they felt 
that they had been misled, imposed upon, and deceived in the 
matter. 

Then, as members of the Catholic Church, they sought an 
explanation from the priest and the bishop. And we are 
told that the explanation was refused and they were criticized 
and reprimanded for exercising their rights as American 
citizens. 

Then, not being willing to have their property thus obtained 
from them and used as it had been used without their consent, 
they felt that they had not only been deceived, imposed upon, 
and mistreated, but that they had been unjustly and unlawfully 
deprived of their property. 

So these citizens of Rhode Island, exercising their constitu- 
tional rights as cittzens of a sovereign State and as American 
citizens, took the case into an American court and asked to have 
the case decided according to the truth, the rules of right, and 
the laws of justice. Instead of commending them for their 
willingness to have the matter fairly and lawfully determined 
by a court of justice in the United States, the Catholic author- 
ities condemned and denounced them for exercising their rights 
as American citizens. 

I understand that the ecclesiastical powers of the Catholic 
Church demanded that they submit their case to a Catholic 
“church court“ and agree to be bound by it, but these American 
citizens decided to exercise their rights as American citizens 
and ask to have this big financial transaction determined by an 
American court of justice. And for daring to choose an Ameri- 
can court rather than a Roman Catholic court, these American 
citizens have been denounced and repudiated by the highest au- 
thority in the Roman Catholic government. 

But that is not all that has been done to them. We are told 
that the Catholic bishop, who refused to account to these Catho- 
lic members for the disposition of a million dollars or more that 
they had paid to him, arbitrarily took the case to the Pope of 
Rome and his college of cardinals. But the Rhode Island 
French-Canadian Catholic American citizens involved in the 
matter insisted on their rights as American citizens to have the 
matter decided in a court of justice in Rhode Island, in the 
United States. They were doing what they had a right to do as 
American citizens. They refused to put Rome first. Now, let 
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us see what happened to them. Why, these citizens of the 
United States have been tried in a Roman Catholic ecclesiastical 
court in Italy, a foreign country, under the jurisdiction of the 
Pope of Rome, and without regard to their rights as American 
citizens, and while their case is still pending in the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island; they have been denounced, repudiated, 
and excommunicated by the highest authority in the Catholic 
Church. The effort has been made not only to humiliate them 
and to hurt their standing in the American community in which 
they live, but to injure their business; to punish them finan- 
cially here in the United States by an edict sent out by a Roman 
Catholic potentate in a foreign country. 

Not only have they done that; they have sought to destroy the 
livelihood, the means of support of American citizens who have 
called upon the courts of their country to require other sup- 
posed-to-be-American citizens—Catholic priests and bishops— 
to come into court and account for the disposition of a million 
dollars or more handled by them. Was there anything wrong 
about that simple request? 

But that is not all. One of these French-Canadian Catholic 
American citizens, Elphege J. Daignault, editor of a newspaper, 
the Sentinel, who took the side of the Catholic contributors of 
the million dollars to the Catholic bishop, and who demanded 
that an accounting be had and the truth told to them as to how 
and for what purpose the money was used—this man has not 
only been attacked and denounced by the Roman Catholic 
powers that be in Rome—he has been ordered by this foreign 
Roman authority to immediately stop the publication of his 


aper. 

P This man has done nothing to cause the United States Govern- 
ment to deny his paper the use of the United States mail. 
American citizens have not requested that he stop the publica- 
tion of his paper. Then, what is this order from the govern- 
ment of the Pope of Rome regarding the business occupation of 
an American citizen but an inexcusable and indefensible inter- 
ference with and usurpation of rights and powers that belong 
exclusively to the Government of the United States? God moves 
in a mysterious way His wonders to perform, and it may be 
that He has caused to come forth at this particular time this 
important revelation of the dangerous and deadly forces that 
are at wórk right here in the United States to destroy civil 
liberty and religious freedom in America. 

But this Roman Catholic government did more to these Amer- 
ican citizens in Rhode Island than I have told you, It undertook 
to disgrace them and destroy their business here, and then by 
solemn edict excommunicated them and consigned their souls to 
hell. All this because they dared as American citizens to assert 
their rights under the Constitution, and asked that their rights 
be determined in an American court of justice. 

Again I ask you, which government is in authority here—the 
American Government or the Roman government? 

And yet Governor Smith, aspiring to the highest office in the 
land, has not said a word of protest against this denial of 
American rights and liberties to American citizens. He should 
be the very first, when seeking to become the ruler of this great 
country, to denounce interference with the rights and liberties 
of American citizens by the Pope of Rome, or anyone else. 

Mr. President, this is all I care to say this morning on this 
subject. 

LAND BANKS AND FARM RELIEF 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have here some articles with 
reference to the Columbia Land Bank and also the Haugen bill. 

In 1914, in a speech in my State, I said that the western 
Senators and Members of the National House of Representatives 
were not going to permit the United States Government to loan 
money to hold cotton until the markets opened and trade re- 
sumed its normal condition, as was being advocated by some, 
but, on the contrary, that they were going at some time to make 
a demand for a tax on cotton. That prediction came true here 
yesterday. 

I also stated in that speech that the national currency laws 
would be used for the benefit of favorites and that these banks 
would loan money in their respective communities to their 
favorites and friends, and that they would prove to be a failure. 
I have also at different times stated that in my opinion the 
Federal land-bank system was a means for robbing the farmers 
of this country by holding out inducements that they were 
aiding them, when by excessive charges and excessive interest 
rates they would prove to be their worst enemy if they were not 
yery careful as to who handled them. 

In proof of these predictions I desire to cite the Columbia, 
S. C., bank condition and have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp articles which I hold in my hand from the Farm Journal 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and from extracts of the Good Business 
Magazine, entitled The whisper of death,” also extracts by 
George Martin, editor of Farm and Fireside; by Edwin S. Lott, 
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of New York City; Senator W. F. Gronon of Georgia; and 
others, which I request be printed along with my remarks. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Opp in the chair). 
Without objection, it will be so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Extract from an article in the Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.] 
THE FEDERAL LAND BANKS IN HOBBLES 


(The Federal farm-loan system could have done and could now do 
wonderful things for the farmers, if its management were more 
vigorous, broad-minded, and enterprising. The system suffers by too 
close association with the Treasury Department, and by too great 
subservience to the Treasury officials. Certainly the operation of the 
land banks show up very unfavorably, as compared with the swift 
and effective movements of other ageneles.— Editor's note.) 


FLUID FINANCE ESSENTIAL TO FARMER 


Next to marketing the crops at a profit, the most pressing problem 
of the 6,500,000 farmers of the United States is whether enough farm- 
loan bonds can be sold on the investment market to meet the needs 
of farmers through the 12 farmer-owned Federal land banks. 

Whereas the average bond offered on the market, taxable or other- 
wise, represents only 100 per cent security to the investor, farm-loan 
bonds represent 110 per cent. An additional 10 per cent liability is 
assumed on all mortgages issued through farmer-owned Federal land 
banks. In other words, the farmer borrower, through the national 
farm-loan association, agrees not only to repay 100 per cent on every 
dollar borrowed, but by assuming this 10 per cent liability agrees, in 
event of his neighbor borrower failing to pay up, that he will pay 
10 cents on the dollar additional to repay the borrower's loan. Thus, 
without considering even the 10 per cent liability feature, the in- 
vestor is given a gilt-edged security, but with it the investor has one 
of the best bonds available. Therefore no reasonable excuse could be 
given for failure to issue and dispose of sufficient bonds to meet 
normal annual loan needs of the farmers of this country. 


WHY THE DISSATISFACTION WITH SYSTEM? 


With this security to offer, and the 12 Federal farmer-owned land 
banks to offer it, why then does the system as a whole work so 
slowly, and in many cases so unsatisfactorily? It is no injustice to 
charge that it is exclusively the fault of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board itself. 

Annual loan needs of American agriculture aggregate $300,000,000 
to even meet normal replacement needs. About one-third this sum, 
and not to exceed $150,000,000, one-half annual need, has been the 
average offering of these bonds from institution of system to this 
date. But to meet the business needs, even more bonds than the 
$300,000,000 should be issued and sold. If this were done, and it 
has been demonstrated that it could be done, the farmer will be set 
free from the slavery of mortgage indebtedness, and it can not be 
accomplished in any other way. 

Many of the Federal land banks are now refusing to accept appli- 
cations for farm loans, because their allotment of funds from the 
sale of bonds has been more than consumed in paying long-pending 
applications for loans. The percentage of rejections is also very high. 
The majority of the banks are doing business on a restricted plan 
of loaning money only to a few farmers here and there. 


THE TREASURY IS THE BOSS 


On the whole, the close association of the farm-loan system with 
the Treasury Department at Washington has not been altogether a 
healthy one. There has been more than one occasion when the policy 
of the land banks has plainly been made inferior to and dependent 
on the general policies of the Secretary of the Treasury, where the 
banks would have acted very differently if independent. The farmer- 
owned land banks should not be made the. unimportant tail of the 
Treasury kite. £ 

The Treasury still holds about $1,000,000 of capital stock in land 
banks, assumed back in 1916 when the act was passed and the money 
advanced by the Government to start the system off. There is no 
longer necessity of Uncle Sam advancing this money to these banks, 
if they are of such progressive and live financial condition as their 
officers testify, and the Treasury should be repaid this advance at 
once, thus removing further reason for officials in the Treasury De- 
partment bossing the banking system. This million-and-odd-dollar 
advance might very well be put to better purposes than dominating the 
land banks. 

Another curious and unhealthy situation arises because the Treasury 
not only controis the farm-loan bonds but is also collector of income 
taxes. It does not, therefore, advertise or permit others to advertise 
overly strong the great advantages of the bonds because of their tax- 
exempt feature. It is also well known that the present Secretary of 
the Treasury is not a friend of tax exemption, which may partially 
account for this lack of publicity, 

Every line of advertising placed in behalf of these bonds must needs 
pass some political overlord in Washington, which is not good business, 
In other words, the Treasury does not dare to let investors know how 
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much they can actually save by buying the farmer's bond, for fear some 
one will criticize it for urging people to put their money where it will 
help the farmer and saye the investor some tax. 

WHO SHOULD RUN THE LAND BANKS? 


The final criticism of the present management of the farm-loan 
system is too important and far-reaching to be discussed in the limits 
of one article. It lies in the fact that whereas the original intention 
was to have the board of directors of each land bank consist of six 
men elected by the farmer owners and three named by the Farm Loan 
Board. Up to this time, the farmer stockholders have, practically 
speaking, bad no representation. 

This might not be bad if there was any prospect of putting the system 
into effect soon, as contemplated by the orlginal act of 1916. The 
evidence shows, however, that the present farm loan board and the 
Treasury Department bureaucracy have no intention of ever letting go 
of their present absolute control, if they can help it. They are con- 
vinced that their management is the best possible, and are inclined to 
shudder at the terrible (7) disasters that would follow if the farmer- 
owned land banks were turned over to their rightful owners. 


STOCKHOLDER MANAGEMENT I5 SAFE 


Now, as a matter of fact, all successful financial institutions are man- 
aged by the stockholding members and not by outside interests. Every 
successful cooperative institution in the United States is likewise man- 
aged by the stockholders, through a board of directors whom they elect. 
The cooperative, farmer-owned Federal land banks, being our first 
nation-wide cooperative enterprise of farmers and our greatest venture 
in farm finance, could and should be managed and controlled directly 
by those who own the capital stock and assume the 10 per cent lia- 
bilities to insure its safety and soundness—not by outside politicians. 

This does not mean that the farmer himself must go down to the 
land bank and become a banker. In most cases he lacks the training; 
but he could and should designate efficient directors to perform this 
task for him, as do all other successful cooperative enterprises. 


[Extract from article in Pennsylvania Farmer] 
Who SHALL RUN THE FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


The American farmer borrowers of the Federal farm loan system 
have repaid to the Treasury all save less than a million dollars capital 
stock advanced to institute this system of credit. This should be 
repaid at once, as the financial schedule of the banks shows they have 
available funds with which to turn this money back into the Treasury 
and make it available for other causes, such as tax reduction. Thus, 
the farmer stockholders will not only own every dollar of capital 
stock of these 12 Federal land banks, but like stockholders of national 
banks, these farmer stockholders should shoulder all the liabilities in 
event of losses, They should enjoy full management of the land banks 
which they own. 

TOO MUCH OUTSIDE DOMINATION 


It is safe to say that the American farmer has had more than a 
plenty of outside domination in his business. His present ills may be 
traced to just such sources. The National Grange has time and again 
gone on record as opposed to State or Federal domination of strictly 
farm matters, and in favor of turning the farm loan system over to 
the rightful owners; the National Board of Farm Organizations, and 
the newer and larger organization of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation does not seem joyous over Government domination of the 
farmer's business in banking. 

James R. Howard, first president of the American Farm Burean 
Federation hit the nail on the head, from the farmer's standpoint, 
when he said: 

“It is well to remember that in matters of business the State is 
less efficient than the individual. Men may create government, but 
governments can not make men. 

“Personally, I approve that constructive radicalism which pro- 
vokes serlous thought. It spells success. I will go the limit regarding 
cooperative marketing and Government supervision of all public utilities. 
But I draw the line on an ‘ism’ that is destructive and not con- 
structive, particularly if destructive of that greatest of all human 
agencies—personal initiative. 

“I deplore the growing tendency on the part, not only of some 
farmers, but other men in high places to stress the functioning of 
Government too much, and of the individual too little.” 

Thus, Mr. Howard has given the radical element, who would have 
the Government run everything for the farmer, an answer that they 
will need to give considerable thought to in order to make a sensible 
answer. Every farmer who is sane (and most farmers are) remembers 
his experience in the past with political appointees, and will agree 
with Jim Howard in his straightforward answer to a modern idea 
prevailing in too many selfish camps. 


LET THE TREASURY LET GO! 


One of the main things certain radicals advance as a reason why the 
Government should continue to dominate the whole Federal farm loan 
system is that the Treasury still holds less than $1,000,000 worth of 
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stock in the banks. If the reports of the Farm Loan Board are to be 
credited, this stock should really be held by the farm-loan associations, 
since the volume of business now on the books of each of the 12 banks 
surely does not merit the Federal Government longer holding any of 
the capital stock of any bank. Yet this reason is still given for the 
Treasury bossing the farmers’ banks. However, if the Government is 
as hard up as Secretary Mellon would have us belleve each time tax 
reduction is diseussed, why does not this financier let go of that stock 
rather than tie this money up in the Government yaults? The Govern- 
ment under Mr. Mellon's administration has held as high as eleven 
billion dollars’ worth of foreign government bonds, but Mr. Mellon did 
not recommend our Government taking over those governments until 
those larger loans were repaid. There is not a solitary reason why the 
same Treasury should longer hoid a whip over the farmer-owned land 
bank system. 

Therefore, why subsidize the farmers’ banking system? His bonds 
are above par, his bank stock is a good buy.” Can any sound-minded 
man offer one solitary reason why he should be made the goat of 
political control simply because he has made good? 

For 40 years previous to the passage of the farm loan act, in 1916, 
the American farmer had insisted that he be given a finance system 
his own, performing for his, the essential industry, precisely what other 
banking systems had failed to, namely, provide him with needed capital 
to develop and promote his industry. No one suggested that the farmer 
become a stockholder of a banking system, assume a liability, and then 
permit some outsider, with not 1 cent involved, and assuming no 
liability, operate the system, Even in Soviet Russia, so bold and radical 
a dream as that has not risen to the horizon to date. Yet in Wash- 
ington we hear statesmen and politicians eondemn Russia for doing 
less than they have done to our own farmers. 


LEGALLY FORCED TO LIABILITY 


Every farmer who has secured the benefits of the Federal farm loan 
system through any of the 12 land banks has been legally forced to 
subscribe to 5 per cent the amount of his loan as capital stock, which 
is invested as capital in the land bank by the national farm loan as- 
sociation of which he is a borrower. In order to give the bond upon 
his mortgage the best security in sight of the investor, and to safe- 
guard the system, like national bank owners, this same farmer assumes 
a double liability of 10 per cent of the amount of his loan, or $100 per 
$1,000 borrowed. 

Under these circumstances, the 12 Federal land banks, like the na- 
tional banks, should immediately be turned over to the farmer owners. 
Would business stand for one moment for having the Government ap- 
point the directors and officers of the national banks, subsidizing this 
great banking system of more than 7,000 banks as a political logrolling 
system as has been done with the 12 Federal land banks and more than 
4,000 national farm loan associations? Neither should the American 
farmer have his dozen regional banks and associations, taken over 
by a super and vicious political organization, as is now the case. 


[Extract from article in Farm Journal] 
THROUGH THE FARMER HIMSELF 


Shortly before his death, Theodore Roosevelt said: “The farm in- 
dustry can not stop; the world is never more than a year from starva- 
tion; this Great War has immenscly increased the cost of living without 
commensurately improving the condition of the men who produce the 
things on which we live. Our object must be to make capital available 
for farmers, and thereby put them more on an equality with other men 
engaged in business—to do this primarily through the farmer himself; 
for the welfare of the farmer is the concern of all of us.“ 

This brings us to the biggest question now before the people: Shall 
the farmers themselves operate their own farm-loan system, or shall it 
be operated by politicians? The politicians now completely manage 
and dominate the system, though some luke-warm appointees are there 
to represent (7) farmers. Since these are in the minority, their advice 
and desires play a most inconspicuous part in the actual management 
of the system. 


[Extract from article in American Thresherman, Madison, Wis.] 
SHALL FARMERS OPERATE THE LAND BANKS? 


The farmer owners of the more than 4,000 national farm-loan associ- 
ations of the country are getting pretty weary of imitation cooperative 
land banks; they want something besides a dream with a night horse as 
the morning-after" effect. 

These same farmers have pretty good reason to be tired, too. They 
have not only advanced the unquestioned collateral security to permit 
the making of the loans through these banks to date, but they have 
subscribed to the capital stock of the 12 Federal land banks to the 
extent of 5 per cent of their loans, and have assumed also a 10 per 
cent liability to protect the system against the collection of payments 
on their neighbor's loan, as well. To do this, these farmers have been 
legally forced to assume liabilities in excess of $160,000,000, yet these 
banks are managed by politicians, while the farmers who subscribed 
the capitalization and assumed the liabilities can warm their shins at 
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some other stove. The politicians completely dominate the 12 land 
banks. 


These farmers, after having done this, discover that they have not. 


one word to say about the administration or operation of their land 
banks. Let us contrast this situation against the man who owns but 
one share of local, national, or State bank stock. He receives one vote 
in the annual meeting at which directors are elected; he has one vote 
in determining the policy of the bank, as authorized at the stock- 
holders’ meetings. But a farmer stockholder in the Federal farm loan 
system might hold 100 shares in the bank, yet he could not peep. Con- 
gress simply hog-tied these farmers when they amended the original 
farm loan act and put the banks into the control of politicians. 

Since organization of the system, in 1916, the farmers (for whom 
the banking system was intended) have had not one word to say about 
the way it should be operated, and they will not have until the system 
is turned over to them. 

Would it be fair and just, sprinkled, with ordinary horse sense, for 
the more than 7,000 national banks of the country to take orders only 
from one room down in Washington? How would business prosper 
under such a plan? About the same as it does in the farm loan field! 
And this has not been such a success that any sane business man will 
wish the Congress now in session to effect subsidized banking for 
business, 

Then, why should the farmer owners of the Federal farm loan sys- 
tem be dominated by a small committee of commissioners at Washing- 
ton, working through their political appointees in the banks throughout 
the country? Have our American farmers reached a stage where it 
becomes necessary to appoint guardians to transact their business for 
them? Is it a fact that these farmers are incompetent and unintelli- 
gent? Is “taxation without representation” still considered tyranny? 
If so, let the politicians out and put the farmer owners in. 


[Extract from Good Business Magazine] 
THE WHISPER OF DPATH 


There are times when silence is treason. Occasions come when the 
thing that every man of intelligence knows and whispers behind his hand 
to some one he can trust—but which he is afraid to speak aloud—must 
be shouted boldly from the housetops if the people are to be awakened 
to the danger that overshadows them. 

Such a grim crisis did the Adams boys face at the Boston Tea Party, 
Patrick Henry in the Virginia Legislature, Nathan Hale at the hang- 
man’s noose. To-day wherever men foregather whose business it is to 
know about the current events of our Nation, they speak of a thing 
that threatens the very life of this Nation, if permitted—and yet the 
busy work-a-day people of America, intent on making a living, remain 
in fatal ignorance of impending peril. Such conduct might be defensible 
in a despotism but never in a democracy. It is the people—the intelli- 
gent people—who can and should save the cause and themselves. They 
can not be saved from above. Every battle for safety or right that is 
won in a democracy is a soldier's battle. But to win it the soldiers 
must know that it is to be fought. 

This unspeakable thing which threatens the life of the Nation is a 
grand endeavor to put over one of the most socialistie and supersub- 
sidized structures that has been presented to the Congress. Specifically, 
we refer to the McNary-Haugen bill, and all the little children of the 
same family, of which there are half a dozen hoping to get upon the 
statute books. Every radical is laboring night and day to put these 
across. 

These men, and many who should be more intelligent than to join 
forces with them, frankly tell us that the 6,000,000 farmers in the 
United States can never be brought together through voluntary co- 
operation. Therefore to cure the farm ills they would pass a com- 
pulsory cooperative bill. This would put our Government into the 
marketing business. It would create the greatest bureaucratic ma- 
chine that has to date been erected in Washington. It would destroy 
private initiative, hamstring private endeavor, and begin the end of 
private enterprise. The bill would injure legitimate cooperative mar- 
keting associations, and ruin foreign markets through systematic dump- 
ing of surpluses. A É 

It would use the taxpayers’ money to advance the cause of state 
socialism, It impudently flaunts the Constitution of the United States 
and lays the foundation for the socialization of all industry. There 
is nothing in communistic Russia that is more subversive of personal 
liberty or more destructive of the inherent right of a citizen to pursue 
a legitimate calling in a legitimate way. 

This bill, we are told, is likely to pass the Congress. Why? Be- 
cause of the cowardice of the politicians. Many Representatives have 
not awakened to the real situation; they have been wasting their 
time. Others believe it is unsound and can not pass; others rest 
on their oars. Congress is now run by bloes and cliques. They intend 
to get this piece of socialism across. They don't give a rap about 
the Constitution. They are going to pass the buck” to the President, 
and as this is a presidential year with an election just ahead, they will 
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dare him to veto the thing. And the chances are that he will not 
dare veto it. It is far easier to “pass the buck” to the Supreme 
Court than to lose a few votes. 

Knowing that the country is opposed to price fixing, the bill was 
written with the intention of camouflaging its price-fixing feature. 
The price to be fixed, under the bill, is a “ratio” price, and this 
ratio will be maintained by taking the surplus on the market and 
disposing of it in foreign countries on a world level. The scheme is 
then to increase the tariff on wheat, for example, 40 or 50 cents a 
bushel, so as to raise the price on all wheat consumed in the United 
States. Another try at lifting ourselyes by the bootstraps, and to see 
prosperity pass out the door. If the supersocialistic program could 
increase the level of farm prices, it would increase production, defeat- 
ing its own object. 

The very first thing that would be done would be to abolish future 
trading, because future trading can not exist under a fixed price, 
whether that price be a “ratio” price or any other arbitrary price. 
In order to maintain a “ratio” price the Government would need to 
have a place to store the grain. This means getting the Government 
into the elevator business. 

The authors of this bill did not have the courage to prepare a 
regular price-fixing bill, but since they get the same result by merely 
walking around the barn, what is the difference to them? They will 
gladly put the Government into private business by the back-door route. 
They would try to make the dose palatable to the consumer by telling 
him that the farmer “ must stand the loss on the grain that is sold for 
export.” 

The bill gives the Government control over grains, cotton, cattle, 
sheep, swine, wool, ete 4 ratio“ price on all such farm products 
may be fixed by the President when it is shown that an “ emergency 
exists.” : 

The bill puts the Government into business. It gets behind the 
scheme and finances it with a gigantic revolving fund, and it compels 
every farmer to join! It is if reality a great Government pool financed 
with the taxpayers’ money. 

The whisper of death! If the Government can appropriate money 
to finance farmers, why not labor unions, automobile manufacturers, coal 
dealers, barbers, one-legged men—anyone? What is the difference? 
Where will it stop? Present-day communism in Russia goes no 
further than this! Lenine in his heyday had only his red army; this 
bill would give the bureaucrats the law! 

How long can private initiative survive under a Government that 
appropriates millions of dollars of tax-exempt money to go into business 
in competition with its own citizens? How long can individual Ameri- 
cans compete with their Government? Remember the age-old story of 
the camel that put its head into the tent! It didn't take long until 
the body followed and the tent fell! In Russia the cry raised by the 
communists was: “All power to the Soviets.” In the United States the 
slogan now is, “All power to Congress and the bureaus.” It means 
the same thing. We are headed the way of Russia unless liberty- 
loving men awaken and act. 

Here is ‘your opportunity to do something for the Government that 
has—as a Republic, not as a Soviet—stood the test of time and trial. 
How? Let Washington know that you are opposed to the cure-alls 
proposed which continue to keep the Government in business, and to 
put it into new and larger enterprises, to compete with American 
business houses “back home.” This is done by erecting hamstringing 
bureaus to dominate individual freedom and personal liberty. Ameri- 
cans! This is a call to arms. You alone must decide and decide now. 
Stay the hand of death! 


FARM LOAN BOARD GIVES ILLUSTRATION 


Business men may take a look at the functions of the Federal farm- 
loan system if they doubt what the proposed administrating farm-loan 
board which this latest law would erect if they wish to have a pretty 
fair idea of how the Government functions in business. And by that 
illustration, no law should be permitted to pass which calls for a 
similar political administration of strictly private business, 


{Extract from article in Farm and Fireside, New York City] 
IT CAN'T BE DONE THAT WAY 
By George Martin, editor Farm and Fireside 

It is not the function of government to transact the business of the 
people. It would be inadvisable to have it do so even if it could. 
They have been trying that in Russia and you see with what results. 

The function of government is to clear the channels of commerce, 
trade, industry, and agriculture so that the people can properly transact 
their own business; and it is the further function of government to 
protect the people in the right and privilege of transacting their own 
business, This leaves a man's success or failure up to himself, which is 
as it should be. 

And no matter how poorly we do it ourselves, the business of the 
country would be transacted even more poorly by the Government, 
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{Extract from pamphlet written by Edson 8. Lott, New York City] 
STOP THE HOLE IN THE DIKE—“ THE TOUCH OF GOVERNMENT IN 
BUSINESS IS THE TOUCH OF DEATH ” 


While all are familiar with the story of how Hans, the little Dutch 
boy, sayed the people of his country from being drowned, please permit 
me to repeat it. 

Hans and his little brother were playing on that great dike which 
keeps the sea from overflowing Holland. He saw a tiny hole in the 
dike, only a little thing, yet large enough to let through a wee bit of 
water. 

The leak appeared to Hans to grow larger as he watched it. All his 
young life’ he had heard of the dike; how it had been built by the 
painstaking and long-continued industry of many workers; how useful 
it was to keep the sea from rushing in and drowning everybody; why 
it was necessary constantly to watch and repair it; and that a little 
hole in it, if not immediately stopped, might soon grow so large that it 
could not be stopped at all. 

Hans immediately thrust a finger in the hole and commanded his 
brother to run and tell their father there was a hole in the dike and 
to hurry to fix it. 

The father quickly grasped a shovel and ran to Hans, calling to 
others as he ran: “There’s a hole in the dike; come along with 
shovels!” 

When they came to Hans he was faint with fright and fatigue, but 
the dike was repaired, the people were saved, and Hans was a hero. 

KEEP THE GOVERNMENT OUT OF BUSINESS 


The present greatness and power of the United States of America are 
due to the refusal of the Government in the past to hold in check the 
initiative, the enterprise, the ambition, and the thrift of its individual 
citizens. 

Our Government has prospered because its individual citizens have 
prospered. They have prospered because the Government has protected 
them in their rights to the fruits of their industry and enterprise. 

“In all its history our Government has trodden down no man’s lib- 
erty,” said Daniel Webster in the Senate of the United States on March 
7, 1850, 

Recently the New York Times said: “ Property and profits are the 
mainspring of human activities.” 

This is an individualistic country, thank God. It is a country where 
superior intelligence along any line of human endeavor, the knowledge 
properly to apply it, the ambition to make use of it, and sufficient 
health and grit to keep everlastingly at it always win individual fame 
or fortune—frequently both. This very fact is hateful to those social- 
ists and communists who would jackplane all our citizens down to a 
common level. 

There are many brands and breeds of socialists and communists. No 
one, not even one of themselves, seems to understand the superfine dis- 
tinctions which mark the difference between them. But there is a com- 
mon ground for all of them. They all hate, loathe, and spit upon the 
“ capitalistic system.“ Even the capitalists among them—and there are 
some—seem to share these feelings and appear to long for the day when 
they shall divide their all with their provident, thriftless, and worth- 
less neighbors, so that all may be in the same boat. 

The opportunity for personal gain through individual effort has devel- 
oped in this country a citizenship which has, in turn, made ours the 
most free and the most powerful among the nations—a country which 
our communistic friends are loathe to leave, even when imperatively 
invited to do so by our Government. Yet of late there has been a 
tendency on the part of our lawmakers to curtail individual opportunity 
by placing our Government in competition with its citizens, or by actu- 
ally taking away altogether such opportunity in certain enterprises. This 
is clearly socialistic to the extent of removing the reward which belongs 
to individual effort. 

SUPERPOLITICAL BANKING SYSTEMS 


From some quarters there now come demands that the Government 
engage in the banking business, in the grain-elevator business, in the 
farm-loan business, in the building business, in insurance, and other 
businesses—even in the newspaper business (but always in some other 
fellow's business). 

You all know what North Dakota has done—or tried and failed to do. 

Such laws get on our statute books because the plea is made that 
the State can carry on the business at less cost and can give better 
service than private companies. That assumes what we all know to 
be untrue—that there is a halo surrounding an individual working for 
the Government which causes him to do better work for less money 
than if he were working for a private corporation. 

States force all citizens to wear enough clothing to be decent. 
a good reason why the State.should furnish clothing at cost? 

States force parents to provide their children with necessary medical 
attention. Is this a good reason why the State should furnish doctors 
and medicines at cost? 

States force families to bury their dead. Is this a good reason why 
the States should furnish undertakers and burial places at cost? 


Is this 
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States force parents to feed their helpless children. Is this a good 
reason why the State should run provision stores of the country, or the 
farmers, or the flour mills? 

States force all property owners so to maintain their properties that 
the public will not be injured by them; and property owners are legally 
obliged to pay damages to all those who are injured through the im- 
proper maintenance of their properties, Should the State, therefore, be 
ere to furnish at cost the material necessary to make all properties 


A FAIR FIELD AND NO FAVOR 


Perhaps you agree that the State should operate provision stores, 
drug stores, undertaking establishments, cemeteries, farms, flour mills, 
building-material establishments, grain elevators, insurance companies, 
farm-loan banking systems, etc. 

You object to individualistic monopoly; then please do not vote for 
Government monopoly. What is the matter with “A fair field and no 
favor; an equal opportunity for all"? 

This is what Arthur I. Vorys, of Ohio, says: 

“Jealousy, envy, and spite against profitable enterprises, so easily 
aroused in human nature, are largely involved in such propaganda. 
When Mr. Duffy says ‘It is to prevent individuals or corporations from 
making profits out of the misfortunes of the people,’ when he advises 
employers that if they ‘have five or ten million dollars to spare, let 
them put it into the pay envelopes of their employees instead of into 
the coffers of the insurance companies’—then is when he invokes the 
spirit that puts State operation across. 

“Sappose some one, professing to represent the ‘plain people,’ 
assembled the figures showing what a sewing machine costs for labor 
and material, and then the figures showing what the purchaser pays 
for the machine. If the campaign were well organized and aimed only 
against sewing machines, and the figures well advertised, you know it 
would be easy to get the State to engage in the business of making 
sewing machines ‘at cost.“ It would not be well for anyone engaged 
in such propaganda to start against more than one enterprise. Such 
things succeed because none of us takes any particular interest in 
legislation not aimed at our own affairs. The sewing-machine manu- 
facturers and their agents would find little sympathy and no help 
from other people; they would be denounced by the propagandists. 

“Can sensible people in America be made to realize that the function 
of the Government is to regulate and never to engage in business, and 
that whenever it attempts to engage in business it violates a vital, 
fundamental principle of this Republic?” 

4 FREE HANDS OF HONEST BUSINESS 

The late former Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, in an article in the 
New York Times, indorses this movement. He wrote: 

“Free the hands of honest business. Open the doors of honest 
trade. Lift from the heart of commerce the timidity that makes it 
weak and spasmodic.” 

He also spoke of “ the legislative hand on the industrial and business 
activities of the American people.” 

The New York Sun says: 

The touch of the Government in business is the touch of death.” 

It is a common danger. 

The spirit of communism is in the air. 

We hear it boldly proclaimed from pulpit and platform. 

We feel tts subtle influence working in the factory and in the college 
“the Government out to do this or do that.” 

We are coming to a realization that it is a menace to our form of 
government. 

State operation of railroads has been avoided. But State operation 
of the great farm-loan banking system has not—and see the results. 

Yes ; State operation of banks is still going on—or going under. 

COMMUNISTIC COMMON ENEMY 

Is it not time that Americans, who believe that the only business of 
Government is to govern, wake up, get together, and present a united 
front against this common enemy? 

I have said that all their rational arguments have been refuted by 
reason and disproved by experience. Are their arguments, then, aban- 
doned? Certainly not. = 

In Russia communism has failed disastrously in practice, 

And why has it failed? 

Listen to what was said by Capt. Hugh 8. Martin, of the American 
Army Intelligence Secret Service, speaking before the Merchants’ Associ- 
ation of New York, concerning his four years’ experience in Russla. 
“You will be told that all Russia is dying because of the blockade. I 
tell you that Russia is dying to-day and industry is going because 
Communism and Bolshevism have destroyed individual initiative and hu- 
man ambition. If the leaders want to give in, as some would have us 
believe, they have but one step to take—the reestablishment of private 
property to legal owners. That will bring Russia back. Nothing else 
will.” 

Yet the communists here in America still keep up their confident 
assertions that communism will certainly produce the “ perfect state.” 
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In Germany the Government is seeking to bring about private opera- 
tion of its Government-owned railroads, to secure economy and ef- 
ficiency; but in this country the State socialists still ery for more in- 
efficiency and indifference which characterizes the management by 
politicians of private property. 

THE GREED FOR THE SPOILS 

Manifestly, these examples show that adverse experience does not 
check the movement for State exploitation. and that its inspiration in 
envy of the success of private business—the compelling urge of the 
State socialists—and greed for spoils that so frequently accompany 
governmental operations. 

The reasons are supplemented by the ignorance of some and the 
indifference of many. 

The state socialist has started; he intends to end with state owner- 
ship of all business, all commerce, and all industry. 

So much for the tactics employed in the campaigns. They have been 
insidious and effective. Familiarize yourself with them; for, whatso- 
ever your particular business may be, in time it will be subjected to 
similar attacks, unless we unite and prevent the spread of the evil. 


REMEMBER THE HOLE IN THE DIKE 


Do not forget the hole in the dike. Socialistic is the hole in the great 
dike which protects individual freedom, individual initiative, and indi- 
vidual responsibility from the mad waters of socialism. 

Finally, who are the enemies? Who are the people who have been 
fermenting, guiding, and aiding this attack upon private enterprise? 

All communists and socialists, of course. 

All spoilsmen, job hunters, and social parasites, naturally. 

All professional reformers and political demagogues looking for a 
campaign battle cry unreservedly. 

Political pie makers, pie cutters, and pie eaters—all of them. 

A lot of honest folks also. 

And bureaucrats generally. 

When the evil day comes upon them the supporters of state inter- 
ference with business will as foolishly cry for mercy as did the young 
man of whom we have heard, who killed his father and mother with 
an ax, and who pleaded with the judge, after he had been convicted 
of murder, to be merciful because he was an orphan. 

When the state begins to take over our property, our business, we 
may ali become in time slaves of a political power whose evolution 
may lead to the destruction of civilized society. 

America has been made great through individualism, has more to offer 
the American people in point of wealth production and fair distribution 
than has socialism. 

The incentive has been the opportunity for personal gain. 

State monopoly would kill private initiative and make us all equal 
pawns in a socialistic mass. 

If we, free-born American citizens, are not alert to our common 
danger, what right have we to expect that a kind Providence will keep 
us safe from the blighting peril of state monopoly? 

I ask those who believe that the only business of the Government 
is to govern not to forget the little Dutch boy and the little hole in 
the dike which protected an industrious and deserving people from 
swift and certain death—that great dike which for long years has 
protected American individualism. If we permit that hole to grow 
larger it will, in time, perhaps within a short time, grow large enough 
to let through sufficient water to inundate all private enterprise; for 
if a flood tide breaks through, our Government will conduct all busi- 
ness—nene can escape. 

I ask you to help keep in good repair the dike; that dike builded 
and preserved by the hands and lives of staunch Americans since the 
writing of the Declaration of Independence; that dike which protects 
individual freedom, individual initiative, and individual responsibility 
from the mad waters of socialism. 


[Extract from Efficiency Magazine] 
LET PAPA DO IT FOR YOU 


The little acorn of the old proverb, that into a mighty oak grew, is 
a piker at sprouting compared to a Government bureau or department, 
There's a chance the acorn may fall on fertile ground. But a Govern- 
ment bureau, once established, no matter how small the start, never. 
They always live and, gosh! How they grow! È, 

Let Congress just vote the creation of an innocent little bureau to 
do something for the folks, and the one office, one chief, and one ste- 
nographer, in very few yerrs will have expanded into a full-fledged de- 
partment, clamoring for more office space and doing things for the 
folks, or to them, that weren’t dreamed of when first the law was 
passed, 

Our legislators first frame laws to meet the desires of one organized 
minority, and then they frame more laws to meet the desires of another 
organized minority, after which they devote themselves busily to fram- 
ing still more laws to appease the ear-splitting howls of every other 
organized minority that has a howl in its system. 

Such a state of affairs is, in a way, an embryonic form of the Bol- 
shevik uprising in Russia. The Bolsheviks were, and are, a very 
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small but very well-organized minority. They knew exactly what they 
wanted, and they knew exactly where they proposed to apply the ax 
in order to get it. Their opponents lacked leadership, vision, and 
backbone. They knew they were going to be struck, but they never 
made up their minds which way to dodge or how to return the initial 
blow with a violent and effective wallop. As a result, 150,000,000 
people have been overwhelmed and wrecked by an aggressive minority 
of little more than half a million Bolsheviks. 

The student of political science learns at an early date that bureau- 
cracy is “the only form of government for which the philosopher can 
find no defense,” and that “republicanism and bureaucracy are in- 
compatible existencies.” 

In order that there may be no mistake as to the exact nature of 
bureaucracy, its definition in a standard work of reference is: Gov- 
ernment by bureaus; specifically, excessive multiplication of, and con- 
centration of power in, administrative bureaus. The principle of 
bureaucracy tends to official interference in many of the properly private 
affairs of life, and to the inefficient and obstructive performance of 
duty through minute subdivision of functions, inflexible formality, 
and pride of place.” 

The founders of this country had certain definite ideas, prominent 
among which was the idea that God helps him who helps himself. The 
United States did not reach its present commanding position because 
its early settlers and lawmakers were led tenderly over to this country 
and catered to by a lot of paid agents, pushed into soft jobs, and 
wrapped up in cotton wool when they pounded their fingers or were 
dissatisfied with their wages. They fought their way over here, and 
they fought to hold their homes when they got here. Life in America 
was a life of fierce competition—of competition with nature and of 
competition with other men. 

The State was able to meet its difficulties without bursting into tears 
and taking its bruises to the Great White Father at Washington to be 
kissed. Only the Indian was so incompetent in the gentle art of self- 
rule that he had to be closely supervised by the Federal Government; 
and the Indian isn’t lasting well. 

Things are different nowadays. Of late years the United States, 
lacking the vision and the common sense to see the inevitable results 
of such folly, has admitted the cheapest of Europe’s immigrants by the 
million. Because of their training, their environment, and their heredity 
the bulk of these people have been incapable of grasping our principles 
of government. 

Having absorbed a sufficient amount of cheap foreign thought, these 
enthusiastic people imbue other people with their enthusiasms and 
form organized minorities, which make concerted and often successful 
drives on Congress to have their fads and yisions made into laws. 

The goal toward which these people are working is a paternalistic, 
socialistic, communistie United States of America, in which there shall 
be no more government by the people through wise leaders selected by 
them, as provided by the Constitution, but a government by laws through 
an enormous number of bureaus centralized in the Capital, as prac- 
ticed in Soviet Russia. 

There are more than 250 different commissions and bureaus of the 
Federal Government already in existence. “They comprehend every 
sort of human activity in art, science, and administrative power, includ- 
ing forestry, agriculture, horticulture, mechanics, chemistry, biology, 
the whole field of medicine, including investigations both in human and 
animal diseases. In fact, there is nothing in the heavens above, the 
earth beneath, or the water under the earth that is not comprehended 
in the activities of some Government agency. If some midnight dys- 
peptic idealist as he lies awake thinks he has discovered some new 
idealistic good which he deems to be for the betterment of mankind, 
he immediately proceeds to draft a bill creating a new bureau under 
the Federal Government for the purpose of carrying his newly discovered 
idea into effect.” 

It is inevitable that the extension of bureaucratic government will 
destroy the energies and therefore the liberties of the people. It is 
inevitable that the more bureaucratic government is extended the less 
community and State government will be left. 

It is inevitable that the extension of national power will call for 
more and more taxation to support the increased number of depart- 
ments and bureaus with their inevitable increase of men and women 
upon the pay rolls. It is inevitable that the more the Government 
taxes the people the less the people can tax themselves for State and 
community purposes. It is inevitable that the more money the Gov- 
ernment gets from taxation the less the States can get. The fuller the 
National Treasury the more empty the State treasury, until all ener- 
gies of government will be nationalized and the States will be too poor 
to pay for any of their own. When that time comes, then will come 
revolution as the only escape from the tyranny of Congress, just as it 
was the only remedy in 1776 against the tyranny of a king. Either 
this or national death through a slavish and decadent citizenship. 

That is one reason why taxes are high and why to-day, despite all 
the drive for economy and retrenchment, there are 65,730 persons hold- 
{ng down Government jobs in Washington and 475,193 outside of Wash- 
ington. These figures, large as they are, do not even include the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps. Nor do they include the thousand-odd employ- 
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ees that work for Congress itself, as distinct from the regular Gov- 
ernment civil list. 

The huge governmental establishment of to-day, which costs so much 
to maintain that taxpayers wonder whether Government was created to 
serve them or they to work for it, is the result of many such small 
acorn starts. And even now, despite the clamor for retrenchment, 
economy, and less government, if possible, more such bureau acorns are 
being sown than in any other period in national history. The epidemic 
of having the Government do everything is running wild. 

There is always some demand for the bureau or department to get it 
started. But once started they never stop. 

The entire Government at Washington is just a repetition of such 
small starts, grown and swollen into expensive governmental functions, 
once started and never given up. It is natural government must grow 
as the country grows. That goes without saying. 

But that isn’t the chief source of expansion of the governmental ma- 
chine. It’s the continuous, never ending, expansion of what the bureau 
or department is doing that makes Government grow at a constantly 
accelerating pace. 

The examples can be multiplied simply by narrating the growth of 
any Government bureau. The Bureau of Efficiency might be mentioned. 
Getting more efficiency in the Government is a continuous source of 
discussion by the lawmakers. It was a hobby of President Taft. 
Finally there was established by law, in 1916, a regular Bureau of EM- 
ciency to investigate Government business methods, the personne! prob- 
lem, and the duplication of work in Government departments: It 
started off with a modest $40,000 a year. Without any suggestion of 
criticism of the work being done by the Efficiency Bureau, it might be 
pointed out that it has been efficient also in another respect. 

THE FARM LOAN BOARD 

Then, we have the Federal Farm Loan Board, of the Treasury De- 
partment, which made a small start the same year—i916—and which 
now has a nice large staff, and which is unique in one fact. Not only 
does this bureau draw a handsome sum out of the Federal Treasury 
each year but it also has been given the privilege by Congress of 
dipping into the treasuries of the 12 Federal land banks and many 
joiut-stock land banks, to make up any certain shortages that Uncle 
Sam may fail to provide. This money is used to cover such items as 
“ examinations,” so that the farmer really helps pay the bill of having 
his banks examined, for they are his banks, since he owns the capitali- 
zation of the banks (12 Federals), yet the board in Washington does 
the managing for him. This board may well be considered Exhibit A 
in the new era of bureaucracy, the day of the future when we shall 
have our business operated by bureaus and shall pay them for doing it. 
However, it should be noted in closing, that the farmer is thus far the 
only individual that has “stood hitched” while Congress “put the 
bureaucratic screw onto him.” All other industries have side-stepped 
such domination. But how long they can stay “the hand of death” 
no one can say. 

{Extract from Farm Economics, by Frank App. Copyright by J. B. 
Lippincott Co.] 
FARMER RISKS ENTIRE HOLDINGS WHEN HE SECURES FEDERAL FARM LOAN 

Farm capital may be defined as the materials which the farmer uses 
in conducting his business. Both capital and credit are of vital im- 
portance in all business. Properly directed, they are of great value, but 
if improperly handled they may be the means of injury to the individual 
and the industry alike. 

The amount of capital invested in farming is larger than in any other 
single industry in the United States. That so much capital is needed to 
carry on this business makes it a peculiarly important factor in the 
prosperity of the farming population. The average amount of capital 
per farm for 1900 was $3,374; for 1910, $6,444; and for 1920, $12,085. 

Associations are formed for the purpose of obtaining credit. Probably 
the best known are the Federal farm-loan associations, established 
through the Federal land bank. This, however, furnishes loans only to 
the best security and for amounts not exceeding $25,000. It does not 
meet in full the farmers’ needs for credit. The farmer most in need of 
capital is unable to get assistance from the Federal land bank through 
the association. 

In Europe farm-loan associations have been formed which have bonded 
themselves to an unlimited extent for obtaining credit. Where such 
associations have been formed they have furnished the cheapest and 
most desirable form of credit available. In Germany where these asso- 
ciations have been most extensively developed 12 per cent of the land 
is not owned by the operator. It may not be that we would desire the 
same form of association as is used in the Buropean countries, since 
most of our farm operators have considerable capital and might not care 
to risk their entire holdings for the debts of the association. 

ELECTION OF DIRECTORS COMPLICATED 

Amendments to the Federal farm loan act pertain largely to the per- 
sonnel of the board and the directors of the land banks. The board, 
which previously consisted of five members, has been enlarged to seven. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is a member and chairman ex-officio of 
the board. The board of directors of each Federal land bank under 
the new act consists of seven members whose term of office is three 
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years. Three known as district members are appointed by the Farm 
Loan Board and are to represent public interest; three known as local 
directors are elected by a rather complicated method by the national 
farm-loan associations. On nomination by the association and bor- 
rowers the Farm Loan Board is to select the seventh member who is 
to be known as the director at large, and who may be removed by the 
board. This allows the association to select three directors, the board 
an equal number, and the seventh member is selected by a compromise 
arrangement. 


{Extract from report of Federal Farm Loan Bureau] 
GOVERNMENT GORS INTO LAND OWNERSHIP THROUGH VORECLOSURE 


Attached is report issued by the Federal Farm Loan Bureau, which 
shows that the superpolitical banking system, ander its present admin- 
istration, is going into the land business, with millions of acres of land 
in various States now taken over by the various banks, the total re- 
ported being valued at $16,314,880.97, carried under an item in “ Memo- 
randum,” as “Less real estate acquired, charged off.“ In more than 
1,000 counties from one to five foreclosure proceedings are now in proc- 
ess by attorneys representing the land banks, so an aggregate of sev- 
eral millions of dollars in present loans will soon be converted into an 
even larger item, and the system thus become the owner of millions of 
acres of abandoned farm lands. In some parts of the country the 
officials are making a vain attempt to dispose of this land, with no 
buyers seeking the properties. Some of the land upon which the banks 
have loaned large sums per acre are now discovered to be so poor, only 
a short time after their appraisal was made and the loan closed, that 
the land is adapted only to tree-planting operations, and is considered 
of no real farm productive value. In other words, this land can not 
be used for cropping. This represents a larger percentage of the land 
upon which loans have been made than the political appointees are 
willing to acknowledge. 

It is notable that only 1 of the 12 Federal land banks placed its 
actual land holdings, acquired through foreclosure, in an item capable of 
being investigated. “ Other assets” is a very ambiguous title, indeed. 
And are we sure that these are assets“ at all? Is it not possible that 
they might better be listed under the heading Other liabilities"? For 
what possible asset is an abandoned farm, not even repaying income 
ample to meet taxes, not to mention semiannual interest charges and 
the 1 per cent principal payment? 


Consolidated statement of condition of the 12 Federal land banks at the 


close of business February 29, 1928, as shown orte submitted t 
the Porm Leas Beare ATEA ERS ia 


Assets : 
Net mortgage loans — $1, 168, 353, 504. 99 
Interest accrued but not yet due on mortgage 
SOONG ne A RINN SO Ai 7, 969, 232. 41 


United States Government bonds and securities. 
Interest accrued but not yet due on bonds 
and ett — T— 
Other interest accrued but not yet d 
Cash on hand and in banks 
Notes receivable, acceptances, etc.. 


28. 259, 753. 97 
312. 477. 75 
56 . 86 


Accounts recelvable „5 7 2. 628. 008. 87 
Installments matured (in process of collection) 1, 803; 833. 55 
Banking house CENEDL 2, 551, 392. 43 
Furniture and fixtures 238, 640. 50 
Sheriffs’ certificates, judgments, « ete (subject 

to: redemption) 224 <2 2. —ñ6 4, 365, 450. 88 
9 — — —— — 1. 765, 277. 60 

D eri anse 1, 240, 900, 760, 45 

=S——————————3 
Liabilities : 
Farm-loan bonds outstanding 1, 140, 086, 760. 00 
Interest. accrued but not yet due on farm- 

Joan’ DOndS ls oo co Ases Se 12, 581, 781. 67 
Notes payable 702, 433. 55 
Accounts e aoe 2, 773. 509. 24 
Honda SORT oars tee ee ese a ccee ie a= 3. 400. 
Other interest acerued but not yet due —.— 1, 011. 10 
Due borrowers on uncompleted loans 608, 688. 32 


Amortization lustaliments paid In advance 


2, 379, 693. 08 
Farm-loan bond coupons outstanding (not pre- 


Local Ct) Freee REG AOE CAESAR SRA EA S 1, 047, 168, 83 
Dividends declared but unpaid 1, 842, 534. 54 
Other liabilities_____ 632, 470. 32 


Total liabilities 1, 162, 789, 450. 65 


Capital stock: 
United States Government 
National farm loan associations_ 615 482 bor, 90 
Borrowers through agents 71 7. 440. 00 
Individual subscribers 115. 00 


Total: capital d 
Reserve (legal) 11, oe 289. ae 
Surplus, reserves, etc ors 651, 556. 0 
i} divided Drentes2 ee = $8,493, 260. 30 


62. 911. 203. 50 


15, 200, 106. 30 
Total liabilities and net worth 1, 240, 900, 760. 45 


1 AJl real estate acquired through foreclosure or by deed has been 
charged off 88 — upon acquisition b; a the banks with the 
exception of the F Land Bank of 8 This bank has real 
estate owned in the an amount of $1,008, 1.28. which is included in 
“Other assets” above. 
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1928 


Consolidated statement, ete.—Continued 
MEMORANDUM 
Total net earnings to Nov, 30, 1927 „803. 440. 17 
Less real estate acquired, charged o 16, 314, 880. 97 
Net earnings available for distribution 38. 488, 559. 20 
Distribution of uet earnings: 
Dividends paid $21, 892, 838. 81 


arried to suspense account 1, 622, 894. 65 
Banking house charged oft 189, 643. 72 2 
— — 23. 705, 377. 18 
Carried to other reserves, ete- 234, 631. 73 


Carried to reserve (legal 2 555. 289. 90 
Carried to undivided profits... 3. 493, 260. 39 


Balance now carried 


Cupital stock origininally subscribed by United 
States rann — 8. 
Amount of Government stock retired to date 


Capital stock held by United States Gov- 
PU aT a ee EE EA 710, 651. 00 
TAIL real estate a through foreclosure or by deed has been 

charged off immediat upon SRON by all the 5 with the 
9 of the Federal Land Bank of ASi ne, This 5 has real 

est owned in the amount of $1, 008, 1.23, which included in 

“Other assets" above. 5 
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WHAT THE FARMER OWNS THE POLITICIANS MANIPULATE 


In the above statement it should be noted that of the capital stock 
originally subscribed by the Government—$8,892,130—to establish the 
12 district Federal land banks, only $710,651 now remains unpaid. 
The farmer stockholders, through their loan associations, are now 
owners of $61,482,997 of the stock of these banks, the Government 
now owning about one-ninth of the capitalization of the banks; yet the 
Government, throngh present political domination, not only completely 
manages their own one-ninth interest but as well the eight-ninths which 
the farmer owns! This is without parallel in financial institutions in 
the world. Every other banking institution is managed by actual 
owners; that is, outside of Russin. 


WHAT THE LAND BANKS OWN IN FARM LAND 


It is interesting to further note the large amount of land that many 
of the land banks are now carrying as “other assets.” and when we 
remember that these are increasing like a speeding snowball, collecting 
more and more abandoned farm lands as the months pass, it will be 
appreciated that these banks will soon become the largest owner ef 
abandoned farms in the United States. 

The following schedule furnishes the figures as released by the Farm 
Loan Board relative to the 12 district land banks: 


Reports submitted to the Farm Loan Board, February 29, 1928 


| 
Louisville. | New Orleans | St. Louis 


| 
Real estate acquired, charged off_.._.........--....----...--------------- = — 2 | $1,600,111. 45 $781, 928. 01 
Carried to suspense arcanas (over 90 day delinquent installments) 2 350, 668. 20 38, 771. 8 
Fand — TT—T—:. ee ðͤ ß AEE e E ESES 
Houston | Berkeley | Spokane 
Se ͤ . TER LP Soh —— pee 
Real estate acquired, charged off_____________-.-_----.+----.+-..----+-+--} $1,828, 917.45 | $1, 085,228.30 | $1, 236, 281. 57 $551, 971. 96 | $1, 021, 677.73 | $, 390, 815. 00 
Carried to suspense account (over 90 day delinquent installments) 361, 175. 90 62, 898. 65 135, 378. 21 11, 274. 23 | 9, 313. 41 | 317, 583.05 
een & ðᷣͤ ß ad . E ery beg Sees fs r Pd (ads oe ene E 


fExtract from address by Edward W. Decker, president of the 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn., before the con- 
vention of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, New York 
City, December 8, 9, 1927.] 
KEEP POLITICS OUT OF BANKING 


One of the greatest present dangers is the repeated attempts to 
make the banking system subject to political influence. Banking and 
politics are like oil and water—they do not mix; they should not 
mix, but we have to make them mix; and it is of paramount importance 
that Washington officials be strong and courageous to prevent any 
inroads of political influence, which will always be a menace, 

Farming is a science. It takes just as smart a man to make a suc- 
cessful farmer as it does a banker or a life-insurance president. Many 
times I think it requires more brains. Agriculture to-day, if left 
alone by politicians, would get out of trouble sooner and stay out 
longer than by any attempt to pull it out of the hole by legislation. 


{Extract by James Lee Loomis, president of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn.! 


LIFE INSURANCE FINANCES FARMERS * 


The total farm-mortgage indebtedness may be approximately 
$0,000,000,000. The farm-mortgage investment of all the life-insurance 
companies is roughly 24 per cent of the total farm-mortgage indebted- 
ness. At the close of 1921, the 52 companies had loaned to the agri- 
cultural interests of the country $1,522,000,000, or 17.7 per cent of 
our assets at that time. This investment has steadily increased in 
volume to the estimated amount, at the close of 1927, of $1,999,000,000, 
which represents 15.2 per cent of the assets. 

This item of December 31, 1926, stood at $1,942,000,000, exceeding 
by $232,000,000 the outstanding mortgages of the Federal and joint- 
stock land banks as of the same date. December 31, 1921, these Insti- 
tutions held farm-mortgage holdings to the amount of $518,000,000. At 
the end of 1926 their farm-mortgage holdings aggregated $1,710,000,000. 
In the past few years, an undetermined but nevertheless large amount 
of mortgages has been taken over from banks. chiefly in the Central 
West, and is now being carried by life-insurance companies. 


[Extract from address by Matthew S. Sloan, of New York] 
GOVERNMENT A FAILURE IN BUSINESS 


There are those who would have the pioneer spirit abandoned—that 
American spirit of individual initiative and enterprise which has been 
responsible for the inception of industry, its development, its accom- 
plishment. They would have the Government in business, piecemeal at 
first, completely in the end, They maintain that government—State or 
Federal, or both in combination—could do a better job than has been 
done by those responsible for what we have to-day. 


We do not believe in that. We don't want the Government to go 
into business; we don't believe it could do as good a job as could be 
done by private initiative and private capital. We don't believe that 
Government competition with private initiative in busness can be pro- 
ductive of good either for the Government or the public. 

GOVEENMENT NOT BUILT FOR BUSINESS 


Our Government was not built to enter into business. And if the 
Government were eventually to take over business, I can imagine noth- 
ing more detrimental to the welfare of business and its people than this 
substitution of political control and bureaucratic inertia for the spirit 
which has made industry great. On that spirit I maintain our Govern- 
ment must rely for future progress and development in industry, 

It has been said that industry is afraid of losing business where 
Government would compete, and still more afraid of having its “ octopus 
grip on the public broken. Industry could survive any such loss of 
business and still grow and prosper. If it couldn't meet any rates the 
Government could maintain on accurate computation of costs it ought 
to go out of business. 

OBJECTS TO SOCIALIZATION OF BUSINESS 

Industry is not apprehensive on that count. What it objects to is any 
beginning of socialization of business publicly owned, officially regn- 
lated by the public's own representatives, which under American pionees 
spirit has constructed a record of measurable public service and is able 
to keep on going and better that record. 

No other problem of the future bothers us of industry. This problem 
of Government invasion, to be sure, is not ours alone. It is yours. It 
is the public's, since it is public money which must be taken to put the 
Government into business. It is still more the public's, since the ques- 
tion whether Government shall enter business—any business, any- 
where—inyolves a fundamental departure from American principles. 


{Extracts from address by United States Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, 
of Georgia, before the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, New 
York City] 

ADJUSTING GOVERNMENT TO New DEMANDS 

A long while ago it was said that a State's soul is nothing else than 
its political principles. A State may of course change its character, 
either by revolution or by the more gradual process of evolution. Where 
the Government is one of delegated powers. expressly defined and pre- 
cisely limited, its principles can not be abandoned without losing its 
soul. Our Constitution is not a mere declaration of public policy. It is 
not on a level with statutory enactment. It is the supreme law of the 
land, The outposts of legitimate governmental activities are fixed in 
our organic laws. both local and general. Our political machinery was 
adapted and designed to safeguard political liberty. The basic philosophy 
of our system is the concept of liberty as the indefeasible right of the 
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individual as a responsible moral being. This liberty, in no sense Mr. HALE. There are no appropriations in the bill for the 


derivative but inherent in the individual, we sought to safeguard in otr 
organic laws. 
MONARCHY VERSUS DEMOCRACY 

Unlike monarchy, which proceeds on the theory that ordinary men 
are incapable of self-government and must therefore be regulated in 
their lives and business by those in authority, democracy, as we know it, 
asserts the right and capacity of common men to govern themselves. 
Applied to business its aim and ideal is the maximum of freedom, the 
minimum of restriction. Affording the largest opportunity to men to 
live their lives, regulate their conduct, and carry on their business with- 
out restraint save in the interest of the general welfare, our form of 
government has broken the chains of superstition, fear, and despair, 
liberated the minds of men and permitted them to develop in the 
atmosphere of freedom. Historians generally have agreed that our 
marvelous material progress is due to the Influence of the pioneer spirit. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the material achievements of Amer- 
ica are not due primarily to our great natural resources but to the 
imagination, initiative, genius, and energy fostered and developed by our 
free institutions. The first condition of continued business prosperity 
is, of course, stability in government, and stability in government must 
depend upon the intelligence of the individual and the fidelity with 
which we adhere to the principles of constitutional government. 

MUS? BE IN HARMONY WITH BASIC PRINCIPLES 


It follows that we can not change our political machinery to meet the 
exigencies of changing conditions, but, within the limitations fixed by 
our Constitution, we must from time to time readjust our policies. Our 
system is not the night-watchman theory of government. “The equal 
rights of man and the happiness of every individual" are yet “ the only 
legitimate objects of government.“ The adjustment of government to 
meet new demands must be in harmony with our basic principles. Our 
supreme danger is not from the lawbreaker, but from the lawmaker, as 
President Hadley bas pointed out. The supreme need of the present is 
to turn government back toward the bill of rights and the Constitu- 
tion, abandon the stupid policy of projecting government more and more 
into private business, as wholly inconsistent with the principles which 
we have declared. 

It merely means the application of sane principles to existing condi- 
tions, Our conception of national sovereignty may relieve us of obliga- 
tions and responsibilities, but it can not relieve us of consequences. 

WE MUST PROTECT PROPERTY RIGHTS 

We must continue to recognize the obligation to protect the life and 
property of our citizens, but the property right asserted by the American 
citizen in any part of the globe must square with the highest code of 
morality. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Opp in the chair). The 
morning business is closed, and the Senator from Maine is 
recognized. 

Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent to take up House bill 
12286, making appropriations for the Navy Department and the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Before that request is granted, may I 
ask the Senator from Maine whether it is his purpose to have 
the bill disposed of finally before 3 o’clock, or does he merely 
desire to have it taken up for the consideration of committee 
amendments and get a final vote on the bill later? 


“Mr. HALE. I will say to the Senator that I had hoped to 


get through with the bill before 3 o'clock; but one Senator has 
told me that he could not be here, and that he would not want a 
final yote taken on the bill to-day. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very well; then I have no objection to 
proceeding with the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield, : 

Mr. NORRIS. It ought to be understood that the bill will 
not go over simply for a final vote. 

Mr, HALE. Oh, no, Mr. President, that is not my purpose. 
I am simply going to have the bill taken up, with the under- 
standing that a final vote can not be had to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the understanding be also that after 
to-day it will be subject to any amendment that any Senator 
may want to offer? 

Mr. HALE. That, of course, is understood. 

Mr. NORRIS, I do not want any misunderstanding about it. 
There will be several amendments offered, or suggested, and 
perhaps it would be impossible to dispose of them to-day, even 
if there were no understanding about not taking a final vote 
to-day. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Maine what, if auy, cognizance the bill takes of the 
building program? Does the committee make any appropria- 
tion in the bill to cover that? 


so-called new building program. There are large appropria- 
tions for increases of the Navy, but they are simply appro- 
priations for ships that have already been started, that are 
under way. The so-called House building program has not 
yet been taken up by the Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate, 
and until that is done appropriations can not be made under 
that program. That will follow. After this bill shall have 
been disposed of we will probably take that up in the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BORAH. There is nothing in this bill, then, that in any 
way commits us to any proposition which might be involved 
in the building program? 

Mr. HALE. I think not. 

We BORAR The Senator says he thinks not; does he not 
know ? 

Mr. HALE. There is no appropriation for anything in the 
nature of construction of ships. 

Mr. BORAH. Are there any appropriations which are in this 
bill by reason of what the Senator expects will be done under 
the building program? > 

Mr. HALE. I think not; no. There are none there with the 
knowledge of the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would it be possible in an appropriation 
bill brought up now to make appropriations for construction 
that has not already been authorized by law? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, we could do it if we wanted to, 
Dak WHAE I wish to know is whether there is any effort to 

0 it. 

Mr. HALE. No; nothing along that line has been done with 
the knowledge of the committee, and I do not think anything 
of the sort has been done. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 
Mr. HALE. I yield to the Senator. ` 
ae NORRIS. There is no construction appropriation in this 

Mr. HALE. There is an appropriation to carry out construc- 
tion that has already been commenced. There are appropria- 
tions to carry out construction of the V—5 and V-6, and the 
eight cruisers that were authorized in 1926. 

Mr. NORRIS. I notice in the report it is stated that the 
amount appropriated exceeds the appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1928 by nearly $25,000,000. Is that additional appropria- 
tion for the building of ships which are already in the course 
of construction? 

Mr, HALE. It is partly that and partly for increase in 
aviation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why is such a large amount necessary? 

Mr. HALE. I was about to explain it. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. I will withhold any comment and 
give the Senator an opportunity to explain the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Maine? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12286) making ap- 
propriations for the Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions with amendments. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have some remarks to make 
about the bill, but first I will ask that the formal reading of 
the bill be dispensed with, that the bill be read for the con- 
sideration of amendments, and that the committee amendment 
be first considered. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the amount carried in the bill as 
it passed the House was $359,418,237. The Senate Committee 
on Appropriations has added to this $4,318,780.69. The bill as 
reported to the Senate carries $363,737,017.69. This is $24,930,- 
awe in excess of the appropriations for the current fiscal year 
1928. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has spoken about 
the increase. I will say that there is an increase in the bill of 
something over $11,000,000 for aviation and $13,000,000 over and 
above what was made available during the current year for 
increase of the Navy. That takes care of the increase over last 
year. 

Mr. NORRIS. My attention was diverted for a moment. I 
hope the Senator will pardon me, but will he state again just 
how that increase is divided? 

Mr. There is an increase of about $11,000,000 for 


aviation over the current year and about $13,000,000 for in- 
crease of the Navy. That is, we appropriate about $13,000,000 
more for increase of the Navy than will be spent during the 
present fiscal year. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Is that partly for enlisted men and partly for 
additional ships? 

Mr, HALE. That is for construction of the new cruisers and 
two submarines that are not yet finished. 

Mr. DILL. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr, DILL. What is the additional amount for operations 
and carrying on of the activities of the Navy Establishment as 
provided in the bill? : 

Mr. HALE. The additional amount is between $7,000,000 and 
$8,000,000 more than it was last year, taking out new construc- 
tion of airplanes and ships, and so forth. 

Mr, DILL. Is there any additional amount provided for the 
marines who are being used in outlying parts of the world? 

Mr. HALE. There is about $1,000,000 more in this bill than 
in last year’s bill, part of which is to take care of the marines 
who are in China and Nicaragua, on aceount of the added ex- 
penses which they have now which they did not have before. 

Mr, DILL, How much of that amount is being spent because 
of the election program upon which we have embarked in Nica- 
ragua? ‘ 

Mr. HALE. I can not give the Senator the exact amount. 
This will probably be taken care of in the expenses for the 
Marine Corps in deficiency bills. 

Mr. DILL. - Is there any legislative provision in the bill that 
authorizes a part of the money to be spent to supervise elections 
in a foreign country? 

Mr. HALE. No; it does not so appear in the bill. All we 
have done is to increase the general appropriations for the Ma- 
rine Corps by $1,000,000, and the items are scattered all through 
the bill. Nothing is said with reference to any specific work, 

Mr. DILL. With a view to it being used for that purpose? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. I shall have more to say about that at a later 
time, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, since the matter is brought 
up, may I ask the Senator a question? He said there is no 
money appropriated in the bill for the purpose of supervising 
elections in foreign countries, 

Mr. HALE. I say there is nothing in the bill indicating that 
it is for any such purpose, 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the point I want to bring out. There 
is evidently a way to use that money for that purpose, is there 
not? 

Mr. HALE. The appropriation is made for taking care of 
the marines while they are in foreign countries. 

Mr. NORRIS. Out of what appropriation or from what par- 
ticular items do they use the money to supervise an election in a 
foreign country? 

Mr. HALE. The general care and subsistence of the marines, 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator does not mean to tell us that the 
appropriation for subsistence of the marines would necessarily 
mean that they would have to supervise an election? 

Mr. HALE. Oh, no; but while they are supervising elections 
they have to live, 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; but what is the particular language 
that authorizes the President or anybody else to go to the 
expense of supervising an election? The marines have to do 
something besides live, do they not? I would like to find out 
the law or the language in the appropriation bill that gives 
authority to the President to supervise an election in a foreign 
country. 

Mr. HALE. There is nothing of the sort in this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is there anything in any existing law which 
does that? 

Mr. HALE. As to that I can not answer the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. If there is nothing of that kind in the bill, 
then would it not follow, if the bill is enacted into law, that the 
President would have no authority to use for supervising elec- 
tions in foreign countries the money appropriated in the bill, 
if the Senator is right in his statement? 

Mr. HALE. The money is appropriated to take care of the 
Marine Corps wherever the Marine Corps may be. The Senator 
can not say that the marines should not be taken care of if 
they were in a foreign country. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator said there is no money ap- 
propriated in this bill for the purpose of superyising an elec- 
tion in a foreign country. 1 want to find out what the language 
is in existing law which gives that authority. If there is no 
such authority in the bill, then at the end of this fiseal year 
the President could not supervise elections in foreign countries 
any more, could he? 

Mr. HALE. I do not think that has anything to do with this 
particular bill. If the Senator objects to the marines going 
there, I suggest that he take the matter up with the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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Mr. NORRIS. The chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is not the commander of the marines. Somebody has to 
pay the expenses of the marines, and I assume that in this bill 
provision is being made for payment of the expenses of the 
marines. What I am trying to have the Senator explain—and 
it is a fair question, I think—is how the President will be 
enabled to carry on the supervision of elections in foreign 
countries if the bill makes no provision for that purpose, and 
the Senator has said it does not. 

Mr. HALE. It does not have to. The bill provides for the 
maintenance of the Marine Corps in a number of different 
respects, and that is all it provides. 

Mr. NORRIS, That is begging the question. I am trying 
to find out how the President would get along in supervising 
elections in foreign countries if the bill now before us, which 
makes appropriations for the Marine Corps, does not make any 
such proyision. 

Mr. HALE. It does not make any specific provision and 
does not have to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, it does not have to? 

Mr. HALE. I do not think so. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the expense of supervising elections in 
siege countries carried in some other appropriation bill than 
this? 

Mr. HALE. That I could not say. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator, it seems to me, ought to know 
whether the money can be used for paying the expenses of carry- 
ing on or supervising elections. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think it is used for the expense of 
carrying on elections. It is used for the expense of the marines 
while they are engaged in that work. 

Mr. ‘NORRIS. While they are carrying on an election? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator can get any difference out of 
that, he is shrewder than I am. I can not see any difference. 
I would like to know, and I have a right to know, it seems to 
me, and the Senator is the person who ought to be able to 
give the information, just how the expense of carrying on elec- 
tions or supervising elections in foreign countries is met and 
how the money is obtained to carry on those elections. The 
Senator has said that there is no appropriation in the pending 
bill for that purpose. f 

Mr. HALE. There is no specific wording referring to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator says “specifie wording.” 

Mr. HALE. There is no wording of that nature or anything 
referring to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the bill becomes law, will the President 
be compelled to cease carrying on and paying the expenses of 
elections in foreign countries, or can he go on as he has in the 
past? 

Mr. HALE. The increases which have been made are on 
certain items. For instance, the item for provisions has been 
increased $242,543 above last year. The item for clothing has 
been increased, as have also the items for military stores, 
transportation, and recruiting, and repairs of barracks. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator a further question. 
If the bill has no provision in it for the carrying on or super- 
vising of elections in foreign countries, I suppose the Senator 
would have no objection to an amendment which would make 
that specific and provide that none of the money here appro- 
priated should be used for the carrying on of elections or pay- 
ing the expenses of the marines for carrying on or supervising 
elections in foreign countries? 

Mr. HALE. I do not think that would be advisable at all. 
The marines ate not supervising elections in Nicaragua because 
they want to do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. If there is nothing in the bill which provides 
that now, why would the Senator object to making it specific 
and removing any doubt? 

Mr. HALE. I do not think Congress would want to do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. It does not make any difference what Con- 
gress wants. We are supervising elections in foreign countries, 
but Congress has not anything to do with it. 

Mr. HALE. This is a question of what Congress wants, 

Mr. DILL. The fact is that the money which is paid for 
the supervising of these elections is in the appropriation for 
the marines. That is the fact, is it not? 

Mr. HALE. It is to take care of the subsistence of tha 
marines in China or Nicaragua or anywhere else they may be. 

Mr. DILL. That is where they expect to get the money 
which will be used for the marines in the supervision of these 
elections? 

Mr. HALE. For their subsistence. 

Mr, DILL. Why not answer the question? 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, Mr. President, we understand all this. 

Mr. DILL. I want to get it clear. 
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Mr. WARREN. This is an annual appropriation bill. The 
President has certain rights because he is Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. I suggest that the Senator go to him 
if he wants to know these details. 

Mr. DILL. Oh, no; I am going to the right place now. 
I am inquiring of those in charge of the bill, who should know. 

Mr. WARREN. This is the annual supply bill for food, 
clothing, and incidental expenses for the Navy and Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. DILL. And this is the place to stop the money from 
being spent, and not by going to the President. 

Mr. WARREN. This is the place to fill the Recorp, so the 
Senator may go ahead. 

Mr. DILL. This is the place to put our hand on the place 
the money comes from. ‘The Senator’s language does not answer 
that proposition. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, the appropriation includes 
money which has been spent for ammunition that is used in 
earrying on this war down in Nicaragua, does it not? 

Mr. HALE. I do not think there have been any increases for 
that purpose. I do not know of any increases for that purpose. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator does not know whether there 
has been an increase for that purpose? 

Mr. HALE. No. 

Mr. WHEELER. What have been the actual increases in the 
appropriation for maintaining and shipping the marines to 
Nicaragua? 

Mr. HALE. There has been a general increase for the Marine 
Corps of $1,104,636 over last year. That includes $671,916 for 
pay of the Marine Corps. That means that the pay has gone up 
largely because men have gone into different grades. That 
would not be accounted for by the Nicaragua expedition in any 
way. Then the pay of the civilian force is $1,720 increase over 
last year. However, under the Quartermaster Department 
there are provisions, $242,543; clothing, $39,800; military stores, 
$45,657 ; transportation and recruiting, $23,000. Repairs of bar- 
racks has been reduced. 

Mr. NORRIS. They do not need barracks in Nicaragua. It 
is warm down there. 

Mr. HALE. Contingent expenses, $85,000; Marine Corps Re- 
serve, $40,000. 

Mr. WHEELER. Can the Senator tell us just how much 
money has been expended by the Marine Corps or by the Gov- 
ernment by reason of the fact that the marines have been kept 
and are being kept in Nicaragua? 

Mr. HALE. Those figures will have to be worked out for 
the deficiency bill when it comes to us. 

Mr. WHEELER. Those figures will have to be worked out 
in a deficiency appropriation bill? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. These are appropriations for the next 
fiscal year. These are the appropriations which will be ex- 
pended in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. WHEELER. Has the Navy Department any figures at 
the present time? 

Mr. HALE. They will have to be submitted for the next 
deficiency bill which comes before the Senate. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am asking if they have not any figures 
now? Have they no figures as to how much it has cost up to 
the present time? 

Mr. HALE. I do not know whether the department has, but 
we have not the figures here. They are not of any particular 
value, because until the deficiency bill comes to Congress and 
they find out how they stand at that time, it would not be of 
uny particular value to know. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine 
a question. Will there probably be any increase on account 
of supporting the marines in Nicaragua rather than in this 
country? I suppose there will, perhaps, be some saving. Can 
the Senator give us any idea as to that? 

Mr. HALE. I presume it costs more to take care of marines 
in Nicaragua and in China than to take care of them in this 
country. 

Mr. NORRIS. What I want to get at is, can the Government 
keep them there cheaper or save money by keeping them there? 

Mr. HALE. I think it will cost more to keep them there 
than to keep them in this country. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then there wotild be an increase in the ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. HALE. I have said that there is an increase in the | 
appropriation for the Marine Corps for next year. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, what I am trying to find 
out is how much that inerease will be. I think we ought to be 
able to have those figures now. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator mean the absolute amount of 

increase which will be necessary? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 
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Mr. HALE. I have given the items, 

Mr. WHEELER. Can the Senator tell me how much of an 
increase is carried in this bill for the marines on account of 
their activities in Haiti when they kept the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kixe] out of that country? 

Mr. HALE. No; I can not tell that at all. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator has not the figures as to that? 

Mr. HALE, I can get the figures. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was there any extra charge for that? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am assuming that there was an extra 
expense. I am trying to find out from the Senator from Maine 
whether or not there was. Can the Senator tell us what the 
extra expense has been in keeping the marines in China? 

Mr. HALE. No; I have not the figures. I think that item 
will go in the deficiency bill for this year. That bill has not 
as yet been prepared. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand an amendment is to be offered 
to the pending bill providing that the funds shall not be used 
for the purpose of keeping marines in Nicaragua, or at least 
that no more money shall be used to send marines into the 
various countries until the President of the United States shall 
at least get the approval of the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. HALE. That may be so. I do not know whether such 
an amendment is to be offered or not. The Senator may know. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me ask this question: Is it the purpose 
of the Senator to have this bill passed this afternoon? 

Mr. HALE. I have already told the Senate, Mr. President, 
that the bill would not be finally acted on this afternoon. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was not in the Chamber when the state- 
ment was made, and, therefore, I did not hear it. 

Mr. HALE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BLEASE. I thought the Senator from Maine had 
finished. 

Mr. HALE. No. 

Mr. President, the increases that have been recommended by 
the Senate committee cover a very small number of subjects. 
In 1925, after a protracted fight in Congress, it was decided to 
appropriate for 86,000 men in the Navy. Since that time that 
number has been gradually reduced until now we have only 
83,250 men. In 1925, with 2,750 more men in the Navy than 
we have during the current year, we were barely able to get 
along and keep the ships up to their proper complements. Since 
then aviation has developed to a very great extent, and the calls 
for men for that service are now between 4,000 and 5,000 more 
than in 1925. So, with 2,750 fewer men, and 5,000 men being 
used for other purposes, it follows that the Navy has 7,250 
fewer men for running the fieet and conducting the shore activi- 
ties than it had in 1925. To take care of that situation the 
complements of the fighting ships of the Navy have had to be 
cut down, so that now our battleships are running along with 
about 92 per cent of their regular complements; and that is 
not enough efficiently to run those ships. The complements of 
other ships of the Navy have had to be cut down to even a 
larger extent, some of them running at least 15 per cent below 
the normal peace-time complements. 

Your .committee has had hearings on this matter and the 
House committee also had full hearings. We feel that by 
going back to the 86,000 men we had in 1925 we shall be able 
partially to bring up the complements of the fighting ships of 
the Navy to what they should be, and also to add a certain 
amount to the shore establishment, which is just as necessary 
as is the fleet establishment if we are going to maintain a 
United States fleet. We have accordingly increased the ap- 
propriation for pay of the men so as to take care of 86,000 
men this year, That increase amounts to $2,735,025. 

Another item that we have increased, Mr. President, is the 
pay of the field employees. There are about 6,000 field em- 
ployees in the Navy who are not getting the wages or promo- 
tions that they feel they ought to get and to which your com- 
mittee feels they are entitled. In 1862 the mechanics and 
laborers under the Navy Department were taken care of as 
to their pay by the appointment of wage boards in the various 
naval districts. Those wage boards made an examination in 
such districts of the wages of civilians doing similar work, and 
reported back to the wage board of review at Washington what 
rates of pay civilians doing similar work in the naval districts 
were receiving. On those figures, as civilian compensation, 
the board of review established rates of pay for the mechanics 
and laborers under the Naval Establishment. 

The men who are now in the field service, the clerical, draft- 
ing, inspection, and messenger force, were not at that time 
under the law of 1862. They were paid regular salaries as 
determined by the Secretary of the Navy. In 1920 the depart- 
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ment ordered the wage boards in the various districts to report 
figures as to the clerical, messenger, inspection, and drafting 
forces as well; so that they were thereby taken under the law 
of 1862. In 1923 the classification law was enacted. It was 
the intention to take care of these men mig that law, but for 
some reason it was not found possible to do so. The under- 
standing was that a further report was to be made, and that 
thereafter they would be taken under the classification law. 
“That report has never yet been made. 

These men find themselves now in a curious position. The 
Comptroller General has ruled that, while they are not actually 
in the classified service under the classification act their pay 
may not exceed the pay that is provided for the classified serv- 
ice, which classified service in the case of the Navy applies only 
to men who are in the department. These men can not get the 
advantages of the law of 1862, and they can not come under 
the law as provided in the classification act until a report is 
made, So they are more or less at sea, and there is consid- 
erable dissatisfaction on account of the situation. 

The House committee and the House itself saw fit to raise 
the pay of the classified employees in the department—those 
who are here in the District of Columbia—a sufficient sum to 
give a promotion to deserving employees, and we have done 
the same thing for the field employees. It is estimated that 
it will take care of about 2,275 of these 6,000 employees, and 
that in no case will it give them enough to raise the pay of 
the employees in a grade above the average pay of that 
grade. We have appropriated for this purpose $408,000, of 
which $141,000 is for increases in the forces in the service, and 
the balance for increased appropriations for those already in. 

There are about 26 or 28 amendments to the bill which refer 
to this specific purpose. 

Another item of considerable size which we have added is 
the item for reserve aviation. Naval Reserve aviation uses 
about 45 planes during the course of the year. They now have 
on hand 23 planes that are in good condition and can be used 
this year and 25 planes that have become practically obsolete or 
obsolescent. 

They need new planes each year, and in the past they have 
had new planes. This year the Budget estimated for 22 addi- 
tional planes for the reserves. The House, however, left out 
this matter, and no provision was made for it. The Senate has 
put it back. That is a matter of $635,000. I may state that 
that was estimated for by the Budget. 

We have also added $222,000 in the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks; $157,000 of that is for replacement of a boiler at 
Annapolis. Two years ago one of the boilers used in the experi- 
mental station there blew up, and it never has been replaced. 
A large portion of the building is exposed to the weather on 
account of it, and the men who are doing the work there now 
have to work under unsatisfactory conditions. Your committee 
feit that it was necessary to take care of this matter. Also at 
Melville, R. I., we have provided $65,000 for the replacement of 
a boiler plant. The present boiler plant in use there is in very 
bad condition, and it is not safe to use it at the present time. 
Both of these items have been estimated for by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

That takes care of the larger items, I think, that we have. 

We have also put back for the Marine Corps Reserve certain 
items that were cut out by the House, but in no case in these 
items have we gone above the Budget estimate. ` 

For the Naval Reserve we have added the sum of $65,820, as 
estimated by the Budget, to take care of 30 reserve aviators for 
advanced training with the fleet. Last year, 50 of the reserve 
aviators took this training. This year, the House cut down 
the number to 20. We have brought it back to 50. It is 
through these reserve aviators that it is hoped partially to 
make up for the shortage that now exists in naval aviators and 
pilots, and your committee felt justified in putting back this 
amount. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, if I may at this time, I should 
like to offer two amendments to the pending bill for considera- 
tion when the amendments are in order, and to say just a word 
as to the amendments. They are for the purpose of permitting 
other bids to be received for the construction of the two dirigi- 
bles contemplated, as I understand, under the bill. The chair- 
man of the committee has just informed me that one of these 
amendments has already been accepted, so I will offer the sec- 
ond amendment. 

Mr. HAL. It has not been accepted, Mr. President. It was 
1 by the committee, aud I shall offer it on the 

oor, 

Mr. EDGE. I prefer, of course, to have the chairman offer it. 
Then I will offer the second amendment, on page 34, line 20: 
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After the word “airships,” insert “if entered into with one 
contractor.” 

The purpose of that amendment is simply that if two airships 
are authorized, and two different firms have contracts awarded 
to them, each firm would be assured that the building of the 
airship would not be terminated or canceled after they had 
gone to great expense for building hangars and purchasing the 
necessary paraphernalia; in other words, they would be as- 
sured that the Government would go through with the contract. 
I think the amendment is a perfectly proper one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the heading “ Naval Establishment, office of the Secretary, 
pay, miscellaneous,” on page 2, line 6, after the words “ attend- 
ance of,” to strike out “one representative“ and insert “two 
representatives“; in line 8, before the word “from,” to strike 
out “a delegate” and insert “delegates”; in line 10, after the 
words “attendance of,” to strike out “two representatives” 
and insert “one representative”; and in line 12, after the 
words “ designated as,” to strike out “delegates” and insert “a 
delegate,” so as to read: 


For commissions and interest; transportation of funds; exchange; for 
traveling expenses of civilian employees; for the expenses of the attend- 
ance of two representatives of the Navy Department who may be 
designated as delegates from the United States to attend the meetings 
of the International Research Council or of its branches; for the ex- 
penses for the attendance of one representative of the Navy Department 
who may be designated as a delegate of the United States to attend the 
International Hydrographic Conference. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, at the end of line 19, to 
increase the appropriation for pay, miscellaneous, office of the 
Secretary, from $1,510,000 to $1,531,523.20. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, at the end of line 2, to 
strike out “ $495,000 ” and insert “ $516,523.20," so as to read: 


Provided further, That the sum to be paid out of this appropriation, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, for clerical, inspection, 
and messenger service in navy yards and naval stations, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929, shall not exceed $516,523.20. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Temporary 
government for West Indian islands,” on page 4, line 19, after 
the word “President,” to strike out “$240,000” and insert 
“ $280,000"; in line 21, after the word “of,” to strike out 
„835,500“ and insert 520,000“; on page 5, line 2, after the 
words “the sum of,” to strike out “$240,000” and insert 
“ $280,000’; and in line 3, after the word “the,” to strike out 
“ $240,000” and insert “ $280,000,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 


For expenses incident to the occupation of the Virgin Islands and 
to the execution of the provisions of the act providing a temporary 
government for the West Indian islands acquired by the United States 
from Denmark, and for other purposes, approved March 3, 1917, to be 
applied under the direction of the President, $280,000, and in addition 
thereto such an amount (not in excess of $20,000) as may be equivalent 
to (a) the total of the unobligated balances of the revenues collected 
and paid into the treasuries of such islands during the fiscal year 1928, 
and of the appropriation, Temporary government for West Indian 
islands, 1928,“ plus (b) the sum by which the revenues collected and 
paid into the treasuries of such islands during the fiscal year 1929 
exceed the sum of $280,000: Provided, That no part of the $280,000 
shall be paid to anyone holding office in the Colonial Councils of the 
Virgin Islands or other public office under the government of said 
islands who*owes allegiance to any country other than the United States 
of America, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Naval reserve 
laboratory,” on page 6, at the end of line 5, to strike out 
“$200,000” and insert “ $201,893.49,” so as to read: 

For laboratory and research work and other necessary work of the 
naval research laboratory for the benefit of the naval service, includ- 
ing operation and maintenance of a laboratory, additions to equipment 
necessary properly to carry on work in hand, maintenance of buildings 
and grounds, the temporary employment of such scientific civilian as- 
sistants as may become necessary, and subscriptions to technical periodi- 
cals, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, 
$201,892.49. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 6, line 11, after the word 
“exceed,” to strike out “$85,000” and insert “ $86,893.49,” so 
as to read: 

Provided, That $15,000 of this appropriation shall be available for 
the temporary employment of civilian selentists and technicists re- 
quired on special problems: Provided further, That the sum to be 
pald out of this appropriation for technical, drafting, clerical, and 
messenger service shall not exceed $86,893.49 in addition to the amount 
authorized by the preceding proviso. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Navigation, recreation for enlisted men, Navy,” on page 6, line 
18, after the word “prescribe,” to strike out “$400,000” and 
insert “ $401,500"; and in line 21, to strike out “$35,000” and 
insert “ $36,500,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

For the recreation, amusement, comfort, contentment, and health of 
the Navy, to be expended in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Navy, under such regulations as he may prescribe, $401,500: Provided, 
That the amount paid from this appropriation for personal services of 
field employees, exclusive of temporary services, shall not exceed 
$36,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Instruments 
and supplies, Bureau of Navigation,” on page 8, at the end of 
line 14, to strike out “ $580,000” and insert “$580,300”; so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


For supplies for seamen's quarters; and for the purchase of all other 
articles of equipage at home and abroad; and for the payment of labor 
in equipping vessels therewith and manufacture of such articles in the 
several navy yards; all pilotage and towage of ships of war; canal 
tolls, wharfage, dock and port charges, and other necessary incidental 
expenses of a similar nature; services and materials In repairing, cor- 
recting, adjusting, and testing compasses on shore and on board ship; 
nautical and astronomical instruments and repairs to same, and pay 
of chronometer caretakers; libraries for ships of war, professional 
books, schoolbooks, and papers; maintenance of gunnery and other 
training classes; compasses, compass fittings, including binnacles, 
tripods, and other appendages of ship’s compasses; logs and other appli- 
ances for measuring the ship's way and leads and other appliances for 
sounding; photographs, photographic instruments and materials, print- 
ing outfit and materials; and for the necessary civilian electricians for 
gyrocompass testing and inspection; in all, $580,300. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Ocean and 
lake surveys, Bureau of Navigation,” on page 8, at the end of 
line 19, to strike out “$80,000” and insert $80,860,” so as to 
read: 


For hydrographic surveys, including the pay of the necessary hydro- 
graphic surveyors cartographic draftsmen, and recorders, and for the 
purchase of nautical books, charts, and sailing directions, $80,860. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Naval Re- 
serve,” on page 10, line 5, after the word “ duties,” to strike out 
* $4,020,000” and insert “ $4,085,820"; and in line 8, after the 
word “than,” to strike out “$73,531” and insert “$76,431,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


For expenses of organizing, administering, and recruiting the Naval 
Reserve and Naval Militia; pay and allowances of officers and en- 
rolled and enlisted men of the Naval Reserve when employed on au- 
thorized training duty; mileage for officers while traveling under orders 
to and from training duty; transportation of enrolled and enlisted 
men to and from training duty, and subsistence and transfers en route, 
or cash in lieu thereof; subsistence of enrolled and enlisted men during 
the actual period of training duty; subsistence of officers and enrolled 
and enlisted men of the Fleet Naval Reserve while performing author- 
ized training or other duty without pay; pay, mileage, and allowances 
of officers of the Naval Reserve and pay, allowances, and subsistence of 
enrolled and enlisted men of the Naval Reserve when ordered to active 
‘duty in connection with the instruction, training, and drilling of the 
Naval Reserve; pay of officers and enrolled and enlisted men of the 
Fleet Naval Reserve for the performance of drills or other equivalent 
instruction or duty, or appropriate duties, and administrative duties, 
$4,085,820, of which amount not more than $180,000 shall be available 
for maintenance and rental of armories, including pay of necessary 


janitors, and for wharfage, not more than $76,431 shall be available for 
clerical and messenger services for Naval Reserve administration in 
naval stations and districts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, not 
more than $609,555 shall be available, in addition to other appropria- 
tions, for aviation material, equipment, fuel, and rental of hangars, and 
not more than $790,000 shall be available in addition to other appro- 
priations, for fuel and the transportation thereof, and for all other ex- 
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penses in connection with the maintenance, operation, repair, and upkeep 
of vessels assigned for training the Naval Reserve. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Naval War 
College, Bureau of Navigation,” on page 12, line 24, after the 
word “grounds,” to strike out “$101,000” and insert “ $103,- 
775”; on page 13, line 4, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
s $110,000” and insert 8112. 775”; and at the end of line 8, to 
strike out “$68,118” and insert “ $70,893,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 


For maintenance of the Naval War College on Coasters Harbor Island, 
including care of grounds, $103,775; services of a professor of interna- 
tional law, $2,000; services of civilian lecturers, rendered at the War 
College, $2,000; care and preservation of the library, including the 
purchase, binding, and repair of books of reference and periodicals, 
$5,000; in all, $112,775: Provided, That the sum to be paid out of this 
appropriation under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy for cleri- 
cal. inspection, drafting, and messenger service for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1929, shall not exceed $70,893, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Naval Home, 
Philadelphia, Pa.,” on page 13, at the end of line 12, to increase 
the appropriation for pay of employees | at rates of pay to be 
fixed by the Secretary of the ytd from “ $73,425 ” to “ $75,165.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 4, to increase the 
total appropriation for the Naval Home, Philadelphia, Pa., 
from “$175,000” to “$176,740.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of En- 
gineering, engineering,” on page 15, at the end of line 11, to 
strike out “$19,400,000” and insert “ $19,448,450"; and at the 
end of line 17, to strike out “$1,575,000” and insert “ $1,623,- 
450,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For repairs, preservation, and renewal of machinery, auxiliary ma- 
chinery, and boilers of naval vessels, yard craft, and ships’ boats, dis- 
tilling and refrigerating apparatus; repairs, preservation, and renewals 
of electric interior and exterior signal communications and all electri- 
cal appliances of whatsoever nature on board naval vessels, except 
range finders, battle order and range transmitters and indicators, and 
motors and their controlling apparatus used to operate machinery be- 
longing to other bureaus; searchlights and fire-control equipments for 
antiaircraft defense at shore stations; maintenance and operation of 
coast signal service; equipage, supplies, and materials under the cog- 
nizance of the bureau required for the maintenance and operation of 
naval vessels, yard craft, and ships’ boats; care, custody, and opera- 
tion of the naval petroleum reserves; purchase, installation, repair, and 
preservation of machinery, tools, and appliances in navy yards and 
stations, pay of classified field force under the bureau; incidental ex- 
penses for naval vessels, navy yards, and stations, inspectors’ offices, 
the engineering experiment station, such as photographing, technical 
books and periodicals, stationery, and instruments; services, instru- 
ments and apparatus, supplies, and technical books and periodicals 
necessary to carry on experimental and research work; payment of part 
time or intermittent employment in the District of Columbia or else- 
where of such scientists and technicists as may be contracted for by 
the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, at a rate of pay not 
exceeding $20 per diem for any person so employed; in all, $19,448,450: 
Provided, That the sum to be paid out of this appropriation, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy, for clerical, drafting, inspection, 
and "messenger service in navy yards, nayal stations, and offices of 
United States inspectors of machinery and naval material for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929, shall not exceed $1,623,450. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Construction and Repair—Construction and repair, Bureau of 
Construction and Repair,” on page 16, line 17, after the word 
“bureau,” to insert “services, instruments and apparatus, sup- 
plies, and technical books and periodicals necessary to carry on 
experimental and research work; '; on page 17, line 17, after 
the word “vessels,” to strike out “$17,200,000” and insert 
“ $17,302,000"; and in line 24 to strike out “ $1,800,000” and 
insert “ $1,902,000,” so as to read: 


Construction and repair of vessels: For preservation and completion 
of vessels on the stocks and in ordinary; purchase of materials and 
stores of all kinds; steam steerers, steam capstans, steam windlasses, 
and all other auxiliaries; labor in navy yards and on foreign station; 
purchase of machinery and tools for use in shops; carrying on work of 
experimental model tank and wind tunnel; designing naval vessels; 
construction and repair of yard craft, lighters, and barges; wear, tear, 
and repair of vessels afloat; general care and protection of the Navy 
in the line of construction and repair; incidental expenses for vessels 
and navy yards, inspectors’ offices, such as photographing, books, pro- 
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fessional magazines, plans, stationery, and instruments for drafting 
room, and for pay of classified field force under the bureau; services, 
instruments and apparatus, supplies, and technical books and periodicals 
necessary to carry on experimental and research work; for payment of 
part time or intermittent employment in the District of Columbia, or 
elsewhere, of such scientists and technicists as may be contracted for 
by the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, at a rate of pay not 
exceeding $20 per diem for any person so employed; for hemp, wire, 
iron, and other materials for the manufacture of cordage, anchors, 
cables, galleys, and chains; specifications for purchase thereof shall be 
so prepared as shall give fair and free competition; canvas for the 
manufacture of sails, awnings, hammocks, and other work; interior 
appliances and tools for manufacturing purposes in navy yards and 
nayal stations; and for the purchase of all other articles of equipage 
at home and abroad; and for the payment of labor in equipping vessels 
therewith and manufacture of such articles in the seyeral navy yards; 
naval signals and apparatus, other than electric, namely, signals, lights, 
lanterns, running lights, and lamps and their appendages for general 
use on board ship for illuminating purposes; and oil and candles used 
in connection therewith; bunting and other materials for making and 
repairing flags of all kinds; for all permanent galley fittings and 
equipage; rugs, carpets, curtains, and hangings on board naval vessels, 
$17,302,000, of which sum $200,000 shall be available immediately: 
Provided, That the sum to be paid out of this appropriation, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy, for clerical, drafting, inspection, 
watchmen (ship keepers), and messenger service in navy yards, naval 
stations, and offices of superintending naval constructors for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929, shall not exceed $1,902,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Bureau of 
Ordnance—Ordnance and ordnance stores, Bureau of Ord- 
nance,” on page 19, line 7, after the name “ West Virginia,” to 
strike out $11,941,250" and insert “ $11,965,250"; and in line 
13, to strike out “ $950,000” and insert “ $974,000,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

For procuring, producing, preserving, and handling ordnance mate- 
rial, for the armament of ships; for fuel, material, and labor to be 
used in the general work under the cognizance of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance; for furniture at nayal ammunition depots, torpedo stations, 
naval ordnance plants, and proving grounds; for technical books; plant 
appliances as now defined by the Navy classification of accounts“; 
for machinery and machine tools; for experimental work in connection 
with the development of ordnance material for the Navy; for main- 
tenance of proving grounds, powder factory, torpedo stations, gun 
factory, ammunition depots, and naval ordnance plants, and for target 
practice; not to exceed $15,000 for minor improvements to buildings, 
grounds, and appurtenances of a character which can be performed 
by regular station labor; for payment of part time or intermittent 
employment in the District of Columbia or elsewhere of such scientists 
and technicists as may be contracted for by the Secretary of the Navy 
in his discretion at a rate of pay not exceeding $20 per diem for any 
person so employed; for the maintenance, repair, and operation of 
horse-drawn and motor-propelled freight and passenger-carrying vehi- 
cles, to be used only for official purposes at naval ammunition depots, 
naval proving grounds, naval ordnance plants, and naval torpedo sta- 
tions; for the pay of chemists, clerical, drafting, inspection, and mes- 
senger service in navy yards, naval stations, naval ordnance plants, 
and nayal ammunition depots, and for care and operation of schools 
during the fiscal year 1929 at ordnance stations at Indianhead, Md., 
Dahlgren, Va., and South Charleston, W. Va., $11,965,250: Provided, 
That the sum to be paid out of this appropriation under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Navy for chemists, clerical, drafting, inspection, 
watchmen, and messenger service in navy yards, naval stations, naval 
ordnance plants, and naval ammunition depots for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1929, shall not exceed $974,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts—Pay, subsistence, and transportation of 
naval personnel,“ on page 20, line 18, after the word “ competi- 
tions,” to strike out “$65,101,915 ” and insert “ 866, 871.072“; on 
page 21, line 1, after the name “ Nurse Corps,” to strike out 
51,889,160 and insert “ $2,164,160"; and at the end of line 
16 to strike out “ $126,156,780 ” and insert $128,200,937,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

Pay of naval personnel: For pay and allowances prescribed by law of 
officers on sea duty and other duty, and officers on waiting orders—pay, 
$28,748,197; rental allowance, $6,073,789; subsistence allowance, 
$3,631,327; In all, $38,453,313; officers on the retired list, $5,239,000; 
for hire of quarters for officers serving with troops where there are no 
public quarters belonging to the Government, and where there are not 
suficient quarters possessed by the United States to accommodate them, 
and hire of quarters for officers and enlisted men on sea duty at such 
times as they muy be deprived of their quarters on board ship due to 
repairs or other conditions which may render. them uninhabitable, 
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$3,000 ; pay of enlisted men on the retired list, $2,011,017; extra pay to 
men reenlisting after being honorably discharged, $1,596,175; interest 
on deposits by men, $1,800; pay of petty officers, seamen, landsmen, 
and apprentice seamen, including men in the engineers’ force and men 
detailed for duty with the Fish Commission, enlisted men, men in trade 
schools, pay of enlisted men of the Hospital Corps, extra pay to men for 
diving and cash prizes for men for excellence in gunnery, target prac- 
tice, and engineering competitions, $66,871,072; outfits for all enlisted 
men and apprentice seamen of the Navy on first enlistment at not to 
exceed $100 each, civilian clothing not to exceed $15 per man to men 
given discharges for bad conduct or undesirability or inaptitude, reim- 
bursement in kind of clothing to persons in the Navy for losses in cases 
of marine or aircraft disasters or in the operation of water or air-borne 
eraft, and the authorized issue of clothing and equipment to the mem- 
bers of the Nurse Corps, $2,164,160; pay of enlisted men undergoing 
sentence of court-martial, $213,000, and as many machinists as the 
President may from time to time deem necessary to appoint; and ap- 
prentice seamen under training at training stations and on board train- 
ing ships, at the pay prescribed by law, $1,530,000; pay and allowances 
of the Nurse Corps, including assistant superintendents, directors, and 
assistant directors—pay $675,220, rental allowance $24,000, subsistence 
allowance $20,805, pay retired list $10,803; in all, $730,828; rent of 
quarters for members of the Nurse Corps; pay and allowances of Fleet 
Naval Reservists of the classes defined in sections 22, 23, 24, and 26 of 
the act of February 28, 1925, $9,232,572; reimbursement for losses of 
property under act of October 6, 1917, $5,000; payment of six months’ 
death gratuity, $150,000; in all, $128,200,937. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 11, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “ $18,699,937" and insert “ $19,232,680,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


Subsistence of naval personnel: For provisions and commuted rations 
for enlisted men of the Navy, which commuted rations may be paid to 
caterers of messes in case of death or desertion, upon orders of the com- 
manding officers, at 50 cents per diem, and midshipmen at 80 cents per 
diem, and commuted rations stopped on account of sick in hospital and 
credited at the rate of 75 cents per ration to the naval hospital fund; 
subsistence of men unavoidably detained or absent from vessels to 
which attached under orders (during which subsistence rations to be 
stopped on board ship and no credit for commutation therefor to be 
given); quarters and subsistence of men on detached duty; subsistence 
of members of the Naval Reserve during period of active service; sub- 
sistence in kind at hospitals and on board ship in lieu of subsistence 
allowance of female nurses and Navy and Marine Corps genera] courts- 
martial prisoners undergoing imprisonment with sentences of dishonor- 
able discharge from the service at the expiration of such confinement; 
in all, $19,232,680. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 16, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “$4,357,035” and insert $4,515,160,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


Transportation and recruiting of naval personnel: For mileage and 
actual and necessary expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence as 
authorized by law to officers of the Navy while traveling under orders; 
for mileage, at 5 cents per mile, to midshipmen entering the Naval 
Academy while proceeding from their homes to the Naval Academy for 
examination and appointment as midshipmen, and not mof® than $2,500 
shall be available for transportation of midshipmen, including reimburse- 
ment of traveling expenses while traveling under orders after appoint- 
ment as midshipmen; for actual traveling expenses of female nurses; 
for travel allowance or for transportation and subsistence as authorized 
by law of enlisted men upon discharge; transportation of enlisted men 
and apprentice seamen and applicants for enlistment at home and 
abroad, with subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in lieu thereof; 
transportation to their homes, if residents of the United States, of 
enlisted men and apprentice seamen discharged on medical survey, with 
subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in Heu thereof; transporta- 
tion of sick or insane enlisted men and apprentice seamen and insane 
supernumerary patients to hospitals, with subsistence and transfers 
en route, or cash in lieu thereof; apprehension and delivery of deserters 
and stragglers, and for railway guides and other expenses incident to 
transportation; expenses of recruiting for the naval service; rent of 
rendezvous and expenses of maintaining the same; advertising for and 
obtaining men and apprentice seamen; actual and necessary expenses in 
lieu of mileage to officers on duty with traveling recruiting parties; 
transportation of dependents of officers and enlisted men; in all, 
$4,515,160. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 18, after the word 
“personnel,” to change the total appropriation for pay, sub- 
sistence, and transportation of naval personnel from “ $149,213,- 
752” to “$151,948,777.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Maintenance, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts,” on page 25, line 1, after the 
name “Naval Establishment,” to strike out “ $9,647,000” and 
insert “ $9,777,000”; and in line 7, after the word “exceed,” 
to strike out ‘ $2,975,000" and insert “$3,067,000,” so as to 
rend: 


ı For equipage, supplies, and services under the cognizance of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, including stationery for commanding, 
executive, and navigating officers of ships, boards and courts on ships, 
and chaplains; services of civilian employees under the cognizance of 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts; freight, express, and parcel-post 
charges pertaining to the Navy Department and Naval Establishment, 
$9,777,000: Provided, That the sum to be paid out of this appropriation, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, for chemists and for 
clerical, inspection, and messenger service in the supply and accounting 
departments of the navy yards, naval stations, and disbursing offices 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, shall not exceed $3,067,000: 
.Provided further, That hereafter the cost of transporting material 
purchased free on board cars or on wharf or free alongside vessels at 
points specified in contracts to the activities to which initial delivery 
is to be made shall be charged to the naval supply account fund, and 
after June 30, 1929, the cost of such transportation shall be added to 
‘the cost of material. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, medical department,” on page 28, line 2, 
after the words “in all.“ to strike out “ $2,030,000" and insert 
“$2,054,250,” so as to read: 


For surgeon's necessaries for vessels in commission, navy yards, naval 
stations, and Marine Corps; and for the civil establishment at the sev- 
-eral naval hospitals, navy yards, naval medical supply depots, Naval 
Medical School and dispensary, Washington, and Naval Academy; for 
tolls and ferriages; purchase of books and stationery; hygienic and 
sanitary investigation and illustration; sanitary, hygienic, adminis- 
trative, and special instruction, including the issuing of naval medical 
bulletins and supplements; purchase and repairs of nonpassenger-carry- 
ing wagons, automobile ambulances, and harness; purchase of and feed 
for horses and cows; maintenance, repair, and operation of three 
passenger-carrying motor vehicles for naval dispensary, Washington, 
D. C., and of one motor-propelled vehicle for official use only for the 
medical officer on out-patient medical service at the Naval Academy; 
trees, plants, care of grounds, garden tools, and seeds; incidental 
articles for the Naval Medical School and naval dispensary, Washington, 
naval medical supply depots, sick quarters at Naval Academy and marine 
barracks; washing for medical department at Naval Medical School 
and naval dispensary, Washington, naval medical supply depots, sick 
quarters at Naval Academy and marine barracks, dispensaries at navy 
yards and naval stations, and ships; and for minor repairs on buildings 
and grounds of the United States Naval Medical School and naval medi- 
cal supply depots; rent of rooms for naval dispensary, Washington, D. C., 
not to exceed $1,200; for the care, maintenance, and treatment of the 
insane of the Navy and Marine Corps on the Pacific coast, including 
supernumeraries held for transfer to the Government Hospital for the 
Insane; for dental outfits and dental material; and all other necessary 
contingent expenses; in all, $2,054,250. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Care of the 
dead,” on page 28, at the end of line 25, to increase the appro- 
priation for the care of the dead, ete, from “$60,000” to 
“ $75,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Bureau of 
“Yards and Docks—Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks,” 
on page 29, line 14, after the word “exceed,” to strike out 
“$1,000,000” and insert $1,035,000,” so as to read: 


For the labor, materials, and supplies necessary, as determined by 
the Secretary of the Navy, for the general maintenance of the activi- 
ties and properties now or hereafter under the cognizance of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, including the purchase, exchange (includ- 
ing parts), maintenance, repair, and operation of passenger-carrying 
vehicles for the Navy Department (not to exceed nine in number) and 
the Naval Establishment not otherwise provided for, and including 
not to exceed $1,035,000 for clerical, inspection, drafting, messenger, 
and other classified work in the field, $7,500,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 22, after the name 
Secretary of the Navy,” to insert “shall sell, or exchange”; 
and in line 23, after the word “more,” to strike out shall 
sell or exchange,” so as to read: 


Provided, That during the fiscal year 1929 the motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicles to be purchased hereunder shall not exceed 
the following respective numbers and costs; Six at $2,000 each, 6 at 
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$1,500 each, 17 at $650 each, and 12 at $450 each: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Navy shall sell, or exchange in part payment 
for such new vehicles to cost $1,200 or more, the following respective 
numbers of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles in use and of 


makes which now cost in excess of the following respective prices per 
vehicle to replace: Ten at $2,000 each and 2 at $1,200 each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the heading “ Public works, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks,” on page 31, after line 6, to insert: 


Engineering experiment station, Annapolis, Md.: Replacement of 
boiler house, boiler, and auxillaries, $157,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 83, after line 6, to insert: 


Naval fuel depot, Melville, R. I.: Replacement of boiler plant, 
$65,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 14, to insert: 


Naval air station, Pensacola, Fla.: Of the appropriation of $800,000 
for repairs due to hurricane damage, naval air station, Pensacola, Fla., 
contained in the first deficiency act, fiscal year 1927, an amount not 
exceeding $165,000 shall be available immediately and remain available 
until June 30, 1929, for the erection of a concrete bridge at such naval 
air station. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Aviation, Navy,” on page 34, line 14, after the 
word “equipment,” to strike out “$9,675,000” and insert 
“ $9,740,000,” so as to read: 


For aviation, as follows: For navigational, photographic, aerological, 
radio, and miscellaneous equipment, including repairs thereto, for use 
with aircraft built or building on June 30, 1928, $1,250,000; for mainte- 
nance, repair, and operation of aircraft factory, air stations, fleet, and 
all other aviation activities, testing laboratories, for overhauling of 
planes, and for the purchase for aviation purposes only of special 
clothing, wearing apparel, and special equipment, $9,740,000, including 
$400,000 for the equipment of vessels with catapults and including not 
to exceed $300,000 for the procurement of helium of which such amounts 
as may be required may be transferred in advance to the Bureau of 
Mines; for continuing experiments and development work on all types 
of aircraft, including the payment of part time or intermittent employ- 
ment in the District of Columbia or elsewhere of such scientists and 
technicists as may be contracted for, by the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, at a rate of pay not exceeding $20 per diem for any 
person so employed, $2,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 25, after the word 
¥ gdb asi to strike out “ $725,000” and insert “ $782,200,” so as 
to read: 


for drafting, clerical, inspection, and messenger service, $782,200. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 2, after the word 
“equipment,” to strike out “ $15,865,000” and insert “ $16,500,- 
000, including not to exceed $635,000 for the naval reserve,” so 
as to read: 


for new construction and procurement of aircraft and equipment, 
$16,500,000, including not to exceed $635,000 for the Naval Reserve, 
of which amount not to exceed $9,480,000 shall be available for the pay- 
ment of obligations incurred under the contract authorization for these 
purposes carried in the Navy appropriation act for the fiscal year 1928, 
approved March 2, 1927; toward the construction of the rigid airships 
authorized in public act No. 422, Sixty-ninth Congress, approved June 
24, 1926 (total limit of cost $8,000,000), $1,800,000, and the sum of 
$200,000 of the appropriation, “Aviation, Navy, 1928," toward the con- 
struction of one of such airships is hereby made available until June 
30, 1929, toward the construction of two such rigid airships, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 1, after the words 
“in all,” to change the total appropriation for “Aviation, Navy,” 
from $31,315,000 to $32,072,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Marine 
Corps, pay, Marine Corps,” on page 40, line 8, after the word 
“men,” to strike out “$150,000” and insert Me $243,684 Te 17 
in line 10, after the word “men,” to strike out “ $65,000; 
all, $458,532" and insert “$87,500; in all, $574,716,” so as to 
make the paragraph read : 

For pay and allowances of the Marine Corps Reserve, (a) excluding 
transferred and assigned men, $248,684; (b) transferred men, 
$243,532; (e) assigned men, $87,500; in all, $574,716, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


1928 


The next amendment was, on page 40, line 14, after the 
words “In all,’ to change the total appropriation for pay of 
the Marine Corps from $15,633,816 to $15,750,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Printing and 
binding,” on page 50, line 24, before the word “including,” to 
strike out “ $510,000” and insert “ $520,000," so as to read: 

For printing and binding for the Navy Department and the Naval 
Establishment executed at the Government Printing Office, $520,000, 
including not exceeding $85,000 for the Hydrographic Office and $2,800 
for the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment, 
to be inserted on page 35, line 10: “ Irrespective of the date 
fixed in said act for the beginning of the construction of one 
of such airships.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Carer Crprc. On page 35, line 10, after the numerals 
“ $8,000,000,” it is proposed to insert: 


* 
irrespective of the date fixed in said act for the beginning of the 
construction of one of such airships. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, can I not induce the chairman 
of the committee to accept the second amendment I have 
offered, simply to go to conference? 
ment stated. = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Carer Cierk. On page 35, line 15, after the word “ air- 
ships,” it is proposed to insert: 


if entered into with one contractor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I shall be very glad to hear the 
Senator upon this amendment. It was considered by the com- 
mittee, I will say, but the committee did not favor it. Person- 
ally, I can see no particular objection to it. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, as I understand the situation 
I am not a member of the Naval Affairs Committee—the bill 
authorizes the construction of two dirigibles, and it is assumed 
that two will be constructed, As has always been the custom, 
bids will be asked from concerns that are so equipped that 
they can build dirigibles. The New York Shipbuilding Co., 
located in New Jersey, now known as the American Brown- 
Boveri Co., are very anxious to put in a bid to build one or 
both of these dirigibles. 

Under the terms of the bill, should the Navy Department 
award contracts for the two dirigibles to two different con- 
cerns, reserving the right, as they do, after awarding the con- 
tract, to cancel it as to one of the dirigibles, it is perfectly 
obvious that if any concern should get a contract, and it became 
necessary at once to build a hangar—which, I understand, 
costs approximately a million dollars—and then the Govern- 
ment should suddenly decide that they would wait and see what 
happened to the first dirigible, whether it was practical or 
whatever the reasons might be, and thus suspend operations on 
the construction of the second dirigible, the concern that had 
made the contract would simply be in the position of having 
expended a million dollars or thereabouts, and perhaps not 
have any completed order at all. 

So that if we are going to follow the custom of getting bids 
from all those concerns equipped to construct these airships, 
it does seem to me that we should not make it absolutely essen- 
tial that they give a contract for two airships to one concern, 
If this amendment is not adopted, as I understand, if the con- 
tract is given out, the two must be given to one concern, as 
another concern, I repeat, would not go to this expense unless 
they were sure the contract would be carried to its conclusion. 
We build battleships. We certainly haye never followed the 
plan of giving the order for all battleships to one concern sim- 
ply bechuse we can get a number of battleships constructed more 
cheaply that way. No doubt we could. No doubt if one con- 
cern built all the battleships, the Government could save a very 
large sum just the same as if one concern built these two dirigi- 
bles. But that is not the policy of the Government. The policy 
of the Government is to encourage various plants to construct 
all these various innovations, and naturally a plant must have 
some assurance. In my judgment, this is a perfectly proper 
amendment, unless we want to say in advance that we propose 
to give this contract te one concern, and might save a few 
thousand dollars by so doing, and do not want to have any 
competition, 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am much impressed by the 
argument put forth by the Senator from New Jersey. I felt 
in the committee that this should be done, and I hope that the 
amendment will be adopted, and that we will enter upon the 
course suggested by the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr, JONES. I would like to know what the amendment is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 35, line 15, after the word “ air- 
ships,” insert “if entered into with one contractor.” 

Mr. EDGE. The amendment in effect means that the Gov- 
ernment reserves the right to cancel the order for the construc- 
tion of one dirigible, providing the contract for both dirigibles is 
given to one concern, Should they be given to different con- 
cerns, which I have already discussed, and the opportunity to 
do which, it seems to me, should at least be offered, then we do 
not want the concern, whatever concern it may be, to be placed 
in a position where the Government could cancel the order after 
they have gone to a million-dollur expense preparing for the 
construction. That is the entire intent and effect of the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, Senators will realize that I 
am very much interested in the construction of dirigibles. I 
believe fully in the use of rigid dirigibles, especially for the 
Navy, though I do not believe in them for the Army. I believe 
over water they have a great advantage over any other form of 
aerial transportation that we have, though not so fast as air- 
planes, Over land they are not so advantageous. 

Senators will remember that a few weeks ago I addressed 
the Senate on this subject and pointed out that in the last 
appropriation bill we had limited the number of airships that 
could be built to only one, that therefore we had not been able 
to make a contract at all, because no one was willing to con- 
tract to build an airship of the type desired by the Navy, and 
of the design accepted by the Navy, for the $4,000,000 limita- 
tion which had been placed upon it; but that it would be possible 
to get two built under the limit of $8,000,000, due to the fact 
that the hangar, which, as the Senator from New Jersey has 
said, will probably cost a million or a million a half, could be 
used for the construction of both ships. 

Mr. Wilder, representing the Brown-Boyeri Co., appeared 
before the committee at a hearing and asked for the insertion 
of the amendment which the Senator from New Jersey has 
offered. Upon being questioned, he stated that the reason for 
the amendment was in order that two ships might be constructed 
at the same time. 

The House, in preparing this bill, has written into it some 
new legislation, which changes the five-year program as pre- 
viously adopted by the Congress. That new legislation is found 
on page 35, line 14, beginning with the proviso, the word 
“ Provided,” and running to the end of the page. It provides 
that the Government has— 


the right of cancellation of the construction of the second airship if 
changed circumstances, in the judgment of the Secretary of the Navy, 
shall suggest that course as being to the best interests of the Govern- 
ment, such right of cancellation to continue until the first airship shail 
have been tested in flight and accepted. 


I appreciate the force of what the Senator from New Jersey 
has said with regard to the battleship building, the fact that it 
is always cheaper to get several built than one; but battleships 
and other ships on the ocean come under an entirely different 
heading, because they have been built for so many years that 
there is a certain standard accepted and known to be the best, 
which does not apply particularly in this country to the build- 
ing of airships, because our experience in building airships has 
been extremely limited. 

We have built a few airships, a very few. Most of them are 
merely “blimps,” carrying two or three passengers. We have 
built one or two semirigids which will carry half a dozen pas- 
sengers. We have built only one rigid dirigible, the Shenan- 
doah, which was built for the Navy, and which met disaster in 
a tornado on a trip to the West some years ago. 

There are a great many people who have felt that the disaster 
to the Shenandoah showed that we should not build rigid diri- 
gibles at all; but we have finally persuaded the President to 
approve the suggestion, and the Budget has approved the idea, 
of making possible the securing of a contract for the building 
of two dirigibles, the total limit of cost to be $8,000,000, as 
provided for in the bill. 

The committee felt that we did not want to proceed with the 
construction of two until we were certain about one. The 
Brown-Boyeri Co. desires to have the bill amended in such form 
that there may be contracts for two, to proceed simultaneously, 
they maintaining that it would be to our advantage to have two 
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different types constructed at the same time, one or both of 
which might be successful. 

The company that knows most about the building of airships 
in this country has come to the conclusion, having had their 
design accepted by the Navy, that it would be impossible to con- 
struct a dirigible of the type desired by the Navy for $4,000,000; 
that the more likely estimate of cost of one would be $5,500,000. 

It is quite obvious, if their judgment in the matter is correct, 
that if this amendment is carried and Congress gives its ap 
proval to the construction of the two dirigibles at the same time, 
the limit of cost of each dirigible will be $4,000,000. Those who 
have had the most experience in building dirigibles say that it 
ean not be done for that sum, although Mr. Wilder, of the 
Brown-Boveri Co., thinks that one can be built for $4,000,000, 
and says that his company is willing to contract to build it for 
that sum. But those who know the most about it believe it can 
not be done for that amount. 

At any rate, under the bill as it comes over from the House, 
the Government is protected to this extent, that if a dirigible 
is constructed and is not successful, we do not have to have 
another. Under the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
New Jersey, if the contract is divided between two parties, we 
must have two built. The proviso put in by the House would 
not apply. l ; 

The committee went into the matter very fully, and it is my 
recollection that almost with unanimity, there being only one 
or two votes opposed, the committee felt that the proviso was 
best as it stood, and that the amendment suggested by Mr. 
Wilder, and now offered by the Senator from New Jersey, was 
not advisable. 

I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator if 
he knows what was the cost of the building of the Shenandoah? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator will have to ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. HALE. I think it was about $2,500,000. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That was a very much smaller ship, and 
cost about $2,500,000. It was built at the naval aircraft 
factory. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The proposed ships are to be very much 
larger? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Very much larger. 

Mr. ODDIE, Mr. President, I can understand the argu- 
ments presented by the Senator from New Jersey, but I feel 
that the arguments presented by the Senator from Connecticut 
are more to the point, and should prevail in this matter. The 
committee went over the matter in great detail, and decided 
that the amendment was not a wise procedure. 

The Navy Department advertised for bids some little time 
ago for these two airships, and several concerns answered the 
invitation for bids and submitted estimates and designs, From 
all of those that were submitted three were considered worthy 
of notice, and one design was selected from the three as being 
far superior in many particulars. 

The Navy Department selected that design, and the concern 
that was the successful bidder has been working for some 
time on this design; and I feel that they would not be getting 
a fair deal if this amendment should prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Sena- 

tor from New Jersey [Mr. Ener]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and open to amendment. If there be no 
further amendments to be proposed as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have agreed not to have a 
yote on the bill this afternoon. So I ask that the bill be laid 
aside, and I give notice that I shall bring it up to-morrow 
morning. b 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did the Senator say he had agreed to 
have it go over until to-morrow before a vote is taken? 

Mr. HALE. A final vote. There are several Senators who 
desire to propose amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Maine? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I submit an amendment to the pending 
naval appropriation bill, which I ask may be printed and lie 
upon the table. I shall bring it up early to-morrow morning 


when the appropriation bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. Jonxsox's amendment to House bill 12286, the naval 
appropriation bill, was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed, as follows: 

On page 33, after line 6, to insert: marine flying field and water- 
front development, San Diego, Calif., $940,000.” 
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PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approyed and signed the following acts and joint resolution: 

On April 10, 1928: 

S. 1498. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Chesapeake Bay, and to fix the location of 
said bridge; and 

S. 2549. An act providing for payment to the German Gov- 
ernment of $461.59 in behalf of the heirs or representatives 
of the German nationals John Adolf, Hermann Pegel, Franz 
nt hehe Albert Wittenburg, Karl Nehr, and Hans Dechants- 
reiter. ; 

On April 11, 1928: 

S. 2301. An act to create a commission to be known as the 
Commission for the Enlarging of the Capitol Grounds, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 3118. An act to authorize the construction of a temporary 
railroad bridge across Pearl River at a point in or near section 
35, township 10 north, range 6 east, Leake County, Miss.; and 

S. 3119. An act to authorize the construction of a temporary 
railroad bridge across Pearl River in Rankin County, Miss., 
and between Madison and Rankin Counties, Miss. 

On April 12, 1928: 

S. J. Res. 95. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to dispose of real property, located in Hernando 
County, Fla., known as the Brooksville Plant Introduction Gar- 
den, no longer required for plant-introduction purposes. 


THE CALENDAR 


5 PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar, under Rule VIII, 
s in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that we proceed to 
the consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar until 3 
o'clock. I think perhaps it would be better to begin where we 
left off the other day, if there is no objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Where did we leave off? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With Order of Business 548. 

Mr. CURTIS. If we start with that order of business and 
conclude the call of the calendar, we can go back to the begin- 
ning and go on with unobjected bills. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will call the first bill on the calendar. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I think none of the absent Sen- 
ators knew that the calendar was to be taken up, and I make 
the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena-. 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edge La Follette Simmons 
Barkle Fess McKellar Smith 
Baya Fletcher McLean Smoot 
Bingham McMaster Steck 
Black Glass MeNar: Stelwer 
Blaine Gof Mete Stephens 
Blease Gooding Moses wanson 
rah Gould Norbeck Thomas 
Bratton Hale Norris Tydings 
Brookhart Harris Oddie Tyson 
Broussard Harrison Overman Vandenberg 
Capper awes Pine Wagner 
Caraway Hayden Pittman Warren 
Copeland eflin Ransdell Waterman 
Couzens Johnson Sackett Watson 
Curtis Jones Schall Wheeler 
Cutting Kendrick Sheppard 
Deneen Keyes Shipstead 
Dill King Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-three Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The clerk 
will state the first bill on the calendar. 


JOHN W. STOCKETT 


The bill (S. 2319) for the relief of John W. Stockett was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated, to Jolin W. Stockett, draftsman in 
the War Department, the sum of $142,500 in full compensation for 
royalty on the use by the United States Army of the Stockett breech 
mechanism upon guns, which device was duly covered by letters patent 
issued to the said John W. Stockett by the United States, to wit, 
Nos. 601176, 601177, 620259, 699256, and 705157. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


1928 


LLOYD LAFOT 


The bill (S. 362) to provide for the advancement on the 
retired list of the Navy of Lioyd Lafot was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. The bill had been reported from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 7, to strike out the words “and such pay and allowances 
shall be paid from and after such date” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “but no back pay or allowances shall accrue 
to said officer by reason of the passage of this act,“ so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Ensign Lloyd Lafot, United States Navy, 
retired, shall have the rank and receive the pay and allowances of a 
lieutenant (junior grade) on the retired list of the United States Navy. 
Such rank shall take effect on March 5, 1924, but no back pay or 
allowances shall accrue to said officer by reason of the passage of this 
act, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2532) to provide for the designation of clerks 
or employees of the Department of the Interior to serve as 
registers and receivers in the land offices in Alaska was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

NINA MACDONALD AND OTHERS 


The bill (S. 2336) for the relief of Nina MacDonald, Zenas 
V. Jobnston, Margaret E. Thompson, Arthur L. Beaman, May 
Fee, Willis E. Young, Daniel E. Turbeville, Clarence C. Spears, 
and Ina Mae Elkins was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. The bill had been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with amendments, on page 1, line 5, to strike out 
“ $166.46” and insert in lieu thereof “$40.46”; on page 2, line 
1, to strike ont “$468.46” and insert in lieu thereof “ $351.35”; 
in line 12, to strike out “$332.70” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $299.43”; to strike out lines 14 to 25, and on page 3, lines 
1 to 3, in the following words: “ Willis E. Young, late post- 
master at Linnton, Oreg., in the sum of $541.51, due the United 
States by reason of expenditure of funds for extra clerical help 
not authorized by law; Daniel E. Turbeville, late postmaster 
at Turbeville, S. C., in the sum of $541.22, due the United States 
on account of loss of postal funds resulting from the failure 
of the Bank of Turbeville, S. C.; Clarence C. Spears, late post- 
master at Giatto, W. Va., in the sum of $150,03, due the United 
States on account of loss of postal funds resulting from the 
failure of the First National Bank of Matoaka, W. Va.: Ina 
Mae Elkins, late postmaster at Polar, Tex., in the sum of 
$105.69, due the United States on account of the loss by burglary 
on the night of February 26, 1927, of postal funds in the above- 
stated sum,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Nina MacDonald, late 
postmaster at Sunland, Calif., in the sum of $40.46, due the United 
States on account of loss of postal funds resulting from loss of reg- 
istered parcel containing $166.46, which loss occurred February 14, 
1925; Zenas V. Johnston, late postmaster at Atwater, Minn., in the 
sum of $351.35, due the United States on account of loss of postal 
funds resulting from the failure of First National Bank of Atwater, 
Minn,; Margaret E, Thompson, late postmaster at Grey Eagle, Minn., 
in the sum of $47.52, due the United States on account of the loss of 
postal funds resulting from the failure of the First National Bank of 
Grey Eagle, Minn.; Arthur L. Beaman, late postmaster at Snow Hill, 
N. C., in the sum of $268.50, due the United States on account of loss 
of postal funds resulting from the failure of the Snow Hill Banking & 
Trust Co.; May Fee, late postmaster at Charbonneau, N. Dak., in the 
sum of $299.43, due the United States on account of the loss of postal 
funds resulting from the failure of the First National Bank at Fair- 
view, Mont, : Provided, That the said late postmasters who have suf- 
fered loss through said bank failures shall assign to the United States 
any and all claims they may have to dividends arising from the liquida- 
tion of said banks. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
Nina MacDonald, Zenas V. Johnston, Margaret E. Thompson, 
Arthur L. Beaman, and May Fee.“ 
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HALF HOLIDAYS FOR CERTAIN GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


The bill (S. 3116) providing for half holidays for certain 
Government employees was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the effective date of this act 
four hours, exclusive of time for luncheon, shall constitute a day's work 
on Saturdays through the year, with pay or earnings for the day the 
same as on other days when full time is worked, for all laborers, help- 
ers, skilled and semiskilled workmen, and mechanics, exclusive of em- 
Ployees of the Postal Service and the Government Printing Office, 
employed by the Federal Government, whether on the hourly, per diem, 
per annum, piecework, or other basis: Provided. That in all cases where 
for special public reasons, to be determined by the head of the department 
or establishment having supervision or control of such employees, the 
services of such employees can not be spared, such employees shall be 
entitled to an equal shortening of the workday on some other day: 
Provided further, That the provisions of this act shall not deprive 
employees of any leave or holidays with pay to which they may now be 
entitled under existing laws. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. S 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2679) to limit the period for which an officer 
appointed with the advice and consent of the Senate may hold 
over after his term shall have expired was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. METCALF. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


BILL INDEFINITELY POSTPONED 


The bill (S. 140) for the relief of Alpha Newell was an- 
nounced as next in order. The bill had been reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs adversely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill will 
be indefinitely postponed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER _ 


The bill (S. 728) to provide for the construction of works for 
the protection and development of the lower Colorado River 
Basin, for the approval of the Colorado River compact, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1263) to amend section 4 of the interstate com- 
merce act was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 173) expressing it as the sense of the 
Senate that Andrew W. Mellon should resign as Secretary of 
the Treasury, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over, 

The bill (S. 1748) relating to the qualifications of jurors in 
the Federal courts was announced as next in order, 

Mr. JONES. I think some Senator who is not now here 
objected to the bill the other day. I shall ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


ACQUISITION OF CANADIAN PROPERTIES BY WAR DEPARTMENT 


The bill (S. 1738) for the validation of the acquisition of 
Canadian properties by the War Department and for relief of 
certain disbursing officers for payments made thereon was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the action by the War Department for the 
acquisition, through trustees, of an interest in and title to certain 
tracts of land on which to erect additional manufacturing buildings 
and facilities to increase the production of shells under contracts en- 
tered Into with certain Canadian contractors for the manufacture of 
shells and other munitions during the World War is hereby ratified and 
validated, and that the Comptroller General of the United States is 
hereby authorized and directed to allow credit in the accounts of the 
following officers ir the amounts stated which now stand as disallowances 
on the books of the General Accounting Office: Capt. J. Q. A. Brett, 
United States Army (now deceased), $207,223.66; Donald Findley, 
formerly captain, Ordnance Department, $14,510.39; Capt. Car! Halla, 
Finance Department (now major), $65,068.12; Maj. E. O. Hopkins, 
Quartermaster Corps (now major, Finance Department), $14,728.05; 
Weston Patterson, formerly first lieutenant, Finance Department, 
$13,960.16; in ail, $315,490.38. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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The bill (S. 2612) for the relief of Mary Ellen Tiefenthaler 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the claim of Mary Ellen Tiefenthaler (for- 
merly Eagin), administrator cum testamento annexo of Patrick Eagin, 
deceased, surviving partner of Connelly & Co., for the net proceeds 
of the cotton purchased or owned by them, taken by the United States 
officers, sold, and the net proceeds thereof placed in the United States 
Treasury, be, and the same is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims 
for determination of the law and the facts, under the act of Congress 
approved March 12, 1863 (12 Stat. L. 820), any statutes of limitations 
and section 179, Judicial Code, to the contrary notwithstanding, and 
report to Congress, 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, may we have a brief explanation 
of the bill? 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, the bill grows out of the tak- 
ing and selling of certain cotton by northern troops in North 
Carolina during the Civil War and the turning of the funds 
received therefrom into the Treasury of the United States. The 
bill refers the claimants to the Court of Claims to adjudicate 
their rights. 

Mr. JONES. Was the committee report unanimous? 

Mr. BAYARD. It was. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 3151) to limit the jurisdiction of district courts of 
the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. BRATTON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, I desire to ask a question 
about the bill which was just passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to returning 
to Order of Business 634? 

Mr. COPELAND. No, Mr. President; I do not want to return 
to it, but I want to ask the Senator from Nebraska what is his 
intention with regard to the bill and if it will be brought up for 
consideration at some time? 

Mr. NORRIS. I beg the Senator’s pardon; my attention was 
diverted for the moment and I did not hear his question. 

Mr. COPELAND. Practically every member of the bar of 
New York City, judging from letters I have received, is opposed 
to the bill. I observe that there is a great deal of unanimity 
in objection to it. I want to know what is the intention of the 
Senator. Is he going to press the bill for passage at this time? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. It is a very important bill. I would 
hardly expect to pass it under unanimous consent, but I expect 
to try at least to get it up by motion before the session ends 
and hope to have the Senate act on it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Was there a hearing on the bill and were 
those heard who are in opposition to it? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; it is a bill on which I think no particular 
hearings are necessary. It is entirely a legal proposition. If 
the Senator will read the report I think he will find it fairly 
discussed there. 

Originally, when the first judicial act was passed it was 
provided that cases having in controversy an amount of $500 or 
more should come within the jurisdiction of the district court 
or what was the same as the district court, then called the 
circuit court, provided there should be diverse citizenship. 
That amount was afterwards changed to $2,000 and I think 10 
or 12 years ago was changed to $3,000. There are other cases 
involved besides diversity of citizenship in the bill. The bill 
goes still further and removes the limitation as far as amount 
is concerned so that the Federal district court would not have 
jurisdiction in diversity of citizenship cases. 

Mr. COPELAND. In view of the fact that there were no 
hearings and no one appeared before the committee in oppo- 
sition to the bill, and in view of the fact that it develops that 
there are many members of the bar who are in opposition, may 
I ask the Senator why it would not be a good idea to have 
the bill recommitted to the committee in order that those 
objections might be raised? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should not have had any ob- 
jection to anybody being heard, but it is purely a question of 
practice that the lawyers on the Judiciary Committee under- 
stand as well as do other attorneys. In a general way the 


class of attorneys who will object to this proposed legislation 
will be attorneys for railroad companies, insurance companies, 
and other big corporations whose business takes them into sey- 
eral different States. At the present time I might in my town, 
together with a few of my neighbors, organize a corporation; 
we could incorporate in the State of Delaware; but in the 
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State of Nebraska we would have our business, our property; 
all of the stockholders and everything else would be there. If 
we wanted to sue a man across the street we could go into a 
United States court or we could go into the State court, but 
anybody else doing business there, not incorporated in a foreign 
State, would have to go into the State court. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And if such a corporation were sued in a 
State court it could move the case to the Federal court. 

Mr. NORRIS. The suit could be removed to the Federal 
court on account of diversity of citizenship, 

The only excuse and the only reason of which I know that 
has ever been given for the present practice is prejudice in one 
State against the citizens of another State, and the litigants go 
into a Federal court in order to avoid that prejudice. If such 
a condition existed 150 years ago, it has certainly disappeared 
now; there is not anything to it; it is entirely a fiction, as I 
look at it. 

„ OFFICER. The time of the Senator has 
exp 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in view of the fact that this 
bill can not be disposed of to-day, and that it will take some 
time, as the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has said, 
being a matter of considerable importance, why not let the bill 
go over to-day? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Idaho that the bill has been passed over, and all 
of the debate which has been since proceeding is out of order. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 


RECOVERY OF ILLEGALLY COLLECTED DIREOT TAXES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is Informed that 
the clerk inadvertently omitted to announce Order of Business 
pa dl Senate Joint Resolution 28, the title of which will be 

The CH Cierx. A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 28) con- 
senting that certain States may sue the United States, and 
providing for trial on the merits in any suit brought here- 
under by a State to recover direct taxes alleged to have been 
illegally collected by the United States during the years 1866, 
1867, and 1868, and vesting the right in each State to sue in its 
own name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to make a 
further observation in relation to the bill we have just been 
discussing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York object to the present consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion the title of which has just been stated? 

Mr. COPELAND. I reserve the right to object. I wish to 
make a suggestion to the Senator from Nebraska, but I will 
reserve my remarks for a few moments, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 


Whereas the United States, under various acts of Congress, levied 
a tax against all kinds of manufactured goods and raw material, and 
collected it from many citizens, partnerships, and corporations in 
various States during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1866, 1867, and 
1868 ; and 

Whereas it was then and has ever since been contended by many 
citizens that said taxes were levied in violation of the Federal Consti- 
tution because, as they alleged, they were direct taxes and were not 
apportioned among the States according to population as required by 
Article I, section 2, of the said Constitution; and 

Whereas legislatures of many States have passed acts authorizing 
and directing their governors to propound to the United States their 
claims to all moneys heretofore illegally collected and covered into the 
Federal Treasury as a direct tax upon property situated in said States: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the United States consents that sults to recover 
taxes hereafter mentioned may be brought agninst it and heard and 
determined in the Supreme Court of the United States by any and 
every State which bas passed, or which within four years hereafter 
passes, an act authorizing and directing its governor or other representa- 
tive to propound to the United States its claims for moneys alleged to 
have been heretofore illegally collected and covered into the Treasury 
of the United States as a direct tax during the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1866, 1867, and 1868, upon property situated in each of said States, 
and providing for the repaying to the original taxpayers or their legal 
representatives, where payment and ownership has been properly estab- 
lished, and also providing for escheat to the State after a period of not 
less than two years from the time the moneys herein referred to shall 
have been received by the State ; 

That the right of action to recover in the Supreme Court of the 
United States moneys alleged to bave been Illegally collected and cov- 
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ered into the Federal Treasury as direct taxes during the years before 
mentioned Is hereby vested in each State in which such direct taxes 
were paid, and which has passed or shall pass an act authorizing such 
suit to be brought as above provided; 

That the United States shall contest such claims solely upon the 
ground of the legality of said tax, other defenses being hereby waived ; 
and if the court shall decide that said taxes were illegally collected, the 
United States shall defend such suit or suits no further than for the 
purpose of determining the amounts of taxes collected in the respec- 
tive States which may institute suit hereunder, provided no interest 
shall be allowed. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The rveamble was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I inquire what disposition 
was made of Order of Business 621, being the bill (S. 1748) re- 
lating to the qualifications of jurors in the Federal courts? Was 
objection made to the consideration of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill went over. 

The clerk will report the next bill on the calendar. 


MARGARET DIEDERICH 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3280) for the relief of Margaret Diederich, 
which was read. It proposes to pay to Margaret Diederich, 
widow of the lute Henry W. Diederich, late Foreign Service 
officer of the United States, retired, and formerly American 
consul at Leipzig, Germany; Magdeburg, Germany; Bremen, 
Germany; consul general at Antwerp, Belgium; and consul at 
Sarnia, Ontario, Canada, $3,000, being one year’s salary of her 
deceased husband. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, reserving the right to ob- 
ject to the consideration of the bill, I desire to say that I am 
advised by the attorneys who have spoken to me that the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court feels that the bill is not a good 
bill in some respects. I am not competent, as the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] knows, to discuss this matter from the 
legal standpoint; but, since there is a difference of opinion 
among lawyers regarding it, I do believe that the bill should be 
recommitted in order that those interested may present at first 
hand what objections they have to it. I would not be com- 
petent, of course, to reflect their criticisms and to express their 
views here, but I do think the bill should go back to the com- 
mittee, in order that persons who are competent to discuss it 
may be heard. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, while there were no hearings 
held on the bill, there was no unseemly haste about its consid- 
eration. The bill was introduced, referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and was there quite a while, as the Senator 
can ascertain by looking at the bill itself. It was quite a long 
while after it was introduced before the bill was taken up in 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and referred to a subcommittee. 
That subcommittee considered the bill, went over it, and 
unanimously recommended to the full committee that the bill 
be passed. The bill was taken up in the full committee; it was 
discussed; and there was only one yote against it in the full 
committee. If there was some question of fact or some 
doubt as to the object of the bill, or something of that kind, 
the situation would be different; but if the Judiciary Committee 
appointed a subcommittee and had hearings on all of the legal 
questions submitted to it, it never would be able to “get to 
first base with any of its business. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 
The bill to which the Senator from Nebraska has been address- 
ing his remarks has been passed over. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am discussing another bill, and, until my 
five minutes are up, I am in order in doing so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
is in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Virginia does not seem to 
be able to discern that I am discussing another bill. I myself 
will not try to tell the Senator just what the bill I am discussing 
is, but it is another bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I will inform the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska that it is my bill he is discussing. 

Mr. NORRIS. That makes me feel all the better about it, 
Mr. President. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire as a matter 
of information whether Calendar No, 634, being Senate bill 
8151, was passed Over or passed? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill referred to by the 
Senator from Florida was passed over. 
Mr. FLETCHER. Then, it has not been considered? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not. 
Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. 


POTOMAC RIVER BRIDGE AT GREAT FALLS 


The bill (H. R. 9830) authorizing the Great Falls Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Potomac River at or near the Great 
Falls was announced as next in order, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, reserving the right to 
object, let me say that I have not as yet had a promise from the 
Senator from Nebraska that he would permit the gentlemen 
who are in opposition to the bill which has been under discus- 
sion to be heard. Why not leave the bill on the calendar, as 
in a similar case the other day, and invite those in opposition 
before the committee in order that they may present their 
objections? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will take a list 
of the committee—I do not have one here before me—and 
consider that each member serves on a number of subcom- 
mittees, he will find that each member of that committee, with 
the exception of some who have been sick and some who have 
asked to be relieved from service on account of other work, 
has as high as 15 or 16 bills submitted to him on account of 
his service on various subcommittees, If anyone who objects 
to the bill will write a brief or a letter or a statement either 
to the Senator from New York or to me or to the clerk of the 
committee, I will submit it to the committee, or the Senator can 
have it published in the Recorp. I do not want to shut anybody 
off from any proper discussion of the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator, and I will undertake 
to get a brief which will be presented to the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will be very glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am obliged to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of House bill 98307 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9830) authorizing 
the Great Falls Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Potomac 
River at or near the Great Falls. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that on 
March 30, 1928, the Senator from Nebraska offered an amend- 
ment to the bill to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert a substitute. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Nebraska will not press the amendment. The bill now before 
the Senate provides for building a bridge across the Potomac 
River at Great Falls. It will not interfere with any develop- 
ment of Great Falls for any purpose whatever. The bill is in 
the usual form; everyone, so far as I know, favors it, and it 
affords the only chance which has been given for years to secure 
communication between Maryland and Virginia at that point. 

The Senator is the author of an amendment which has in 
view the development of Great Falls as a water-power proposi- 
tion. I have always voted with him in the Senate on that 
measure; I agree with him as to its desirability, and I have 
helped him on former occasions to get his bill through the Sen- 
ate, but the House will not vote for it. He wishes to attach 
the amendment on this bill so that he may endeavor to secure 
support in the House for his proposal and to secure a vote on it. 
The bill now before the Senate is a minor bill. There is nobody 
interested except a portion of Maryland and a portion of Vir- 
ginia; only four Senators are interested in it, and only about 
two Members of the House of Representatives. 

I am satisfied that if the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska were adopted it would not advance his proposal at all, 
which, as I have said, I earnestly favor, but would immediately 
result in killing this bill. I hope the Senator from Nebraska 
will be kind enough to recognize that fact, and I appeal to him 
to withdraw his amendment and let this bill pass, for, as I 
understand, the Senator from Nebraska does not object to the 
bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, whether there is any pros- 
pect of the bill for the development of Great Falls being re- 
ported either favorably or adversely? That bill is now pending 
before the District Committee. It is in the same terms practi- 
cally as the amendment which I have offered to the pending 
bridge bill. 

Mr. CAPPER. I think the prospect is rather doubtful, I will 
say to the Senator from Nebraska. 
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Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, as a member of the District Com- 
mittee, I may say to the Senator from Nebraska that I will 
insist upon a report from the committee on the bill to which he 
has referred. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is an assurance that I want to rely on, 
and I am going to rely on it, and because both Senators from 
Virginia are very anxious that this bridge bill shall be passed, 
and because they have convinced me that the effect of the amend- 
ment will be, perhaps, to kill the bill in the other House, I am 
going to heed the appeal. 

Both Senators from Virginia are favorable to the development 
of Great Falls, and have always assisted in legislation having 
that object in view. We have passed such bills through the 
Senate three, and I am not sure but four, different times, and 
I want to accomplish its passage again and, if possible, its en- 
actment. I do not wish, however, to interfere with the pending 
bridge bill, and with the assurance of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia I am going to withdraw the amendment which I have 
offered. 

Mr. SWANSON. In addition to what has already been said, I 
will say that I will move to discharge the committee from the 
consideration of the Great Falls bill to which the Senator from 
Nebraska has referred if the committee shall not report it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is withdrawn. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 


The bill (H. R. 9495) to provide for the further development 
of agricultural extension work between the agricultural col- 
leges in the several States receiving the benefits of the act 
entitled “An act donating public lands to the several States 
and Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts,” approved July 2, 1862, 
and all acts supplementary thereto, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, with regard to the bill the 
title of which has just been stated, I will say that several 
Senators, in addition to myself, would like to have an amend- 
ment placed on it which will require quite a little considera- 
tion. Inasmuch as it can not properly be considered under 
the five-minute rule, I will have to ask that the bill go over 
until such time as the Senator from Kansas, if he will do so, 
may have it brought before the Senate in such a way that 
we will have an opportunity for general discussion of the pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, this bill corresponds with 
Senate bill 1285, which has been at the head of the calendar 
for nearly two months. Many Senators are inquiring of me 
why there has been no action on this bill for the completion 
of the agricultural extension program. I think the Senator 
from Delaware will agree with me that I have not been dis- 
posed to prevent full consideration of the issues raised by him. 

I wish to say now that I will make an effort at the first pos- 
sible opportunity to have the bill brought before the Senate in 
a way that will give the Senator from Delaware and others an 
opportunity to present their objections to certain features of 
the bill with a view to securing final action on this important 
measure at an early date. 

Mr. BAYARD. I suggest to the Senator that he apply to the 
steering committee and see if an arrangement can not be made 
for the consideration of the bill. It ought not to take very 
long, but the time afforded under the five-minute rule will 
be wholly insufficient to discuss the merits of my proposed 
amendment, 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr President, the matter has been taken up 
with the steering committee, but the situation with regard to 
the business of the Senate is so pressing that it is hoped, the 
opposition being limited to the Senator from Delaware and 
one or two others, by making the motion to consider the bill 
and giving the Senator a half an hour or so to express his 
opposition, it can be considered and passed. or at least some 
action be taken upon it without the necessity of putting it away 
down on the steering committee's list. It seems that it will 
be almost impossible to reach all the bills that are now on that 
list. 

Mr. BAYARD. I am just as sorry as the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is about that; but I think this amendment is a very 
vital one, 

Mr. SACKETT. It is. 

Mr. BAYARD. And I think it shouid receive full discussion 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. SACKETT. To be sure; but does not the Senator think 
we could get it up on the floor and get through with it in a 
couple of hours? 

Mr. BAYARD. I could get through in an hour. 
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Mr. SACKETT, That would be very satisfactory. I suggest 
that the Senator set an hour for its coming up. Under Rule 
VIII, the Senator can make a motion to take it up. 

Mr. BAYARD. Upon notice, so that I can have my papers 
here, that will be very agreeable. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to state to the Senator 
that it is my intention to ask for several adjournments next 
sth so that we may take up bills by motion during the morn- 

ur. 

Mr. CAPPER. In the light of that statement, I give notice 
that I shall take advantage of the first opportunity to move for 
consideration of the agricultural extension bill under Rule VIII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


ADDITIONAL LAND OFFICES 


The bill (S. 1794) establishing additional land offices in the 
States of Montana, Oregon, Idaho, and South Dakota was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 3, after line 10, to insert: 


That all that portion of the State of Nevada included within the 
former boundaries of the land district created by the act entitled “An 
act to create an additional land district in the State of Nevada,” ap- 
proved October 3, 1913, is hereby constituted a new land district, and 
that the land office for said district shall be located at Elko, in the 
county of Elko.” 


On the same page, line 18, to change the number of the 
section from 8 to 9; and, after line 24, to insert: 


Sec. 10. That the Secretary of the Interior shall cause all plats, 
maps, records, and papers which relate to or form a necessary part 
of the records of the lands embraced in the land districts hereby con- 
stituted in the States of Montana, Oregon, South Dakota, Idaho, and 
Nevada to be transferred to the land offices in such land districts from 
the land offices in such States having jurisdiction over such plats, 
maps, records, and papers on the date of the approval of this act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all that portion of the State of Montana 
included within the present boundaries of Beaverhead, Broadwater, 
Deer Lodge, Gallatin, Granite, Jefferson, Lake, Lewis and Clark, Madi- 
son, Mineral, Missoula, Park, Powell, Ravalli, Sanders, and Silver Bow 
Counties is hereby constituted a new land district and that the land 
office for said district shall be located at Helena, in the county of Lewis 
and Clark. 

Sec. 2. That all that portion of the State of Montana included within 
the present boundaries of Carter, Custer, Dawson, Fallon, McCone, Pow- 
der River, Prairie, Richland, Rosebud, and Wibaux Counties is hereby 
constituted a new land district and that the land office for said district 
shall be located at Miles City in the county of Custer. 

Sec. 3. That all that portion of the State of Montana included within 
the present boundaries of Fergus, Garfield, Judith Basin, Musselshell, 
Petroleum, and Wheatland Counties is hereby constituted a new land 
district and that the land office for said district shall be located at 
Lewistown, in the county of Fergus, 

Src, 4. That all that portion of the State of Montana included within 
the present boundaries of Blaine, Daniels, Hill, Liberty, Phillips, Roose- 
velt, Sheridan, and Valley Counties is hereby constituted a new land 
district and that the land office for said district shall be located at 
Glasgow, in the connty of Valley. 

Sec. 5. That all that portion of the State of Oregon included within 
the present boundaries of Union, Baker, Grant, Morrow, Umatilla, and 
Wallowa Counties is hereby constituted a new land district and that 
the land office for said district shall be located at La Grande, in the 
county of Union. 

Sec, 6. That all that portion of the State of South Dakota included 
within the present boundaries of Harding, Butte, Lawrence, Meade, Pen- 
nington, Jackson, Custer, Washington, Washabaugh, Fall River, Shan- 
non, and Bennett Counties is hereby constituted a new land district 
and that the land office for said district shall be located at Rapid 
City, in the county of Pennington. 

Sec. 7. That all that portion of the State of Idaho included within 
the present boundaries of Blaine, Camas, Gooding, Jerome, Twin Falls, 
Cassia, Minidoka, and Lincoln Counties is hereby constituted a new 
land district and that the land office for said district shall be located 
at Hailey, in the county of Blaine. 

Sec. S. That all that portion of the State of Nevada included within 
the former boundaries of the land district created by the act entitled 
“An act to create an additional land district in the State of Nevada,” 
approved October 3, 1913, is hereby constituted a new land district and 
that the land office for said district shall be located at Elko, in the 
county of Eiko. 

Sec. 9. That the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, is hereby authorized to appoint a register for each of the 
additional land offices established under the provisions of this act, who 
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shall discharge the duties of said office and receive the same amount 
of compensation as other officers discharging like duties in the other 
land offices of the respective States. 

Sec. 10, That the Secretary of the Interior shall cause all plats, 
maps, records, and papers which relate to or form a necessary part of 
the records of the lands embraced in the land districts hereby consti- 
tuted in the States of Montana, Oregon, South Dakota, Idaho, and 
Nevada to be transferred to the land offices in such land districts 
from the land offices in such States having jurisdiction over such plats, 
maps, records, and papers on the date of the approval of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, I object to the considera- 
tion of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over, under objec- 
tion. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 1486) for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Addison H. Bullard was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. At the request of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Ssoor], I ask that that bill may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (II. R. 279) to amend section 8 of an act entitled 
„An act to incorporate the Howard University in the District 
of Columbia,” approved March 2, 1867, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BLACK. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1727) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment 
thereof, approved July 3, 1926, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 8298) authorizing acquisition of a site for the 
farmers’ produce market, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order, 

Mr. CURTIS. At the request of the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones], I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
VALIDATION OF APPLICATIONS FOR AND ENTRIES OF PUBLIC LANDS 

The bill (H. R. 11020) validating certain applications for and 
entries of public lands was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with amendments. 

The first: amendment was, on page 4, after line 19, to insert: 

Homestead entry, Santa Fe, N. Mex., No. 051006, made by Adie G. 
McAllister on April 14, 1922, under section 1 of the stock raising home- 
stead act for all of section 12, township 2 north, range 17 east, New 
Mexico principal meridian. j 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 11, to insert: 

Sec. 11. That desert-land entry, Sacramento, Calif., No. 020160, 
made by Daniel M. Nicoll on July 21, 1919, and assigned to Thomas D. 
Devine, of Long Pine, Calif., on September 20, 1922, embracing lots 11 
and 12, southwest quarter of northeast quarter and southeast quarter 
of northwest quarter, section 4, township 16 south, range 35 east, 
Mount Diablo meridian, containing an area of 136.09 acres, be, and the 
same is hereby, validated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

CABAZON WATER CO. 

The bill (H. R. 5687) authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain public lands to the Cabazon 
Water Co., issue patent therefor, and for other purposes, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 10885) to amend sections 23 and 24 of the 
general leasing act approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 
437), was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3308) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of John L. Alcock was announced as next in order. 
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Mr. KING. Unless we can have some explanation of that 
bill, I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 126) for the relief of May Gordon Rodes and 
Sara Louise Rodes, heirs at law of Tyree Rodes, deceased, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let us have some explanation of that bill, Mr. 
President, or else let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

FARMERS’ MARKET IN THE DISTRICT 


The bill (S. 3774) to provide a temporary location for a farm- 
ers’ market in the District of Columbia was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with amendments, on page 1, line 9, after the 
word “authorized,” to strike out “an appropriation of” and 
insert “to be appropriated”; and in line 11, after the word 
“space,” to insert “construction of temporary roadway, provi- 
sion of necessary facilities, and other expenses necessary in the 
judgment of the commissioners,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia be, and they are hereby, authorized to use the sidewalk and parking 
south of the south curb line of B Street NW., between Sixth and Ninth 
Streets, for use as a temporary market to replace the farmers’ market 
now located in the territory bounded by Tenth, Twelfth, B, and Little 
B Streets NW., and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated not to 
exceed $35,000 for the erection of temporary shelters over said space, 
construction of temporary roadway, provision of necessary facilities, 
and other expenses necessary in the judgment of the commissioners, 
payable as other expenses of the government of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
hereby authorized to establish a scale of rentals to be paid for said 
space by farmers using said space under such regulations as said com- 
missioners may deem advisable, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

LANDS IN ARKANSAS 

The bill (S. 3338) authorizing the sale of certain lands on 
Petit Jean Mountain near Morrilton, Ark., for use by the 
Young Men's Christian Association of Arkansas was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after 
the word “the,” to insert State executive committee of the“: 
in line 8, after the word “camp,” to strike out “Approximately 
the south half of the north half of” and insert The south half 
of the northeast quarter, southeast quarter of the northwest 
quarter and lot 4”; and on page 2, line 1, after the word 
“Arkansas,” to insert “ containing 168.97 acres,” so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon payment therefor at the rate of $1.25 
per acre, the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to issue patent for the following-described lands to the 
State executive committee of the Young Men's Christian Association of 
Arkansas for use by the said association for a camp. ‘The south half 
of the northeast quarter, southeast quarter of the northwest quarter and 
lot 4, section 31, in township 6 north, range 17 west, county of Con- 
way, State of Arkansas, containing 168.97 acres: Provided, That there 
shall be reserved to the United States all oil, coal, or other minerals 
in the land, and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same 
under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior shall 
prescribe. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The bill (S. 3602) to quiet title and possession with respect 
to certain lands in Faulkner County, Ark., was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, after 
the word “west,” to strike out “as surveyed by J. H. Hall, 
county surveyor, Faulkner County, Ark., on November 7, 1927,” 
and insert “ fifth principal meridian, Arkansas, according to the 
official plat thereof dated April, 1819,“ so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the lands situated in Faulkner County, Ark., described 
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as follows: The south half southwest quarter section 36, township T 
north, range 13 west, fifth principal meridian, Arkansas, according to 
the official plat thereof dated April, 1819, be, and the same are hereby, 
granted, released, and relinquished by the United States in fee simple to 
the respective owner or owners of the equitable title and to their heirs 
and assigns forever, as freely and completely, in every respect whatever, 
as could be done by patents issued therefor according to law. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this act shall in any manner abridge, divest, im- 
pair, injure, or prejudice any valid right, title, or interest of any person 
or persons in or to any portion or part of the lands mentioned in the 
said first section, the true intent of this act being to relinquish and 
abandon, grant, give, and concede any and all right, interest, and estate, 
in law or equity, which the United States is or is supposed to be 
entitled to in said lands, in favor of all persons, estates, firms, or cor- 
porations who would be the true and lawful owners of the same under 
the laws of the State of Arkansas, including the laws of prescription, 
in the absence of the said Interest and estate of the United States, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
C. S. WINANS 


The bill (H. R. 8650) for the relief of C. S. Winans was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to call the espe- 
cial attention of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] to the word- 
ing of this bill. I have no objection to it. It reads: 


That the General Accounting Office be, and is hereby, authorized and 
directed to credit the account of C. S. Winans, United States consul at 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, in the sum of $10,000, due to the United 
States on account of consular fees, which represented funds in said 
amount regularly mailed to the State Department by said Winans in 
November, 1920, and stolen while in the course of transmission 
through official pouch, 


I merely desire to call the attention of the two Senators 
named to this bill because it is another case where money sent 
through the mails—throngh the official pouch now—is being 
restored ; and I think it ought to be restored, I will say to the 
Senators. 

Mr. BAYARD. This was really the Government’s money, 
was it not—the money of an official of the Government? He 
wis chargeable with it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; but the man was liable for it. 

Mr. BAYARD. It is a totally different case from the case the 
Senator had down in his own State. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it is an entirely similar case. 

Mr. BAYARD. I am sorry that I can not see eye to eye with 
the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is an entirely similar case, in that the 
officer was responsible for the money, his bondsmen were 
responsible for it and should have paid it to the Government 
and no doubt did pay it to the Government, and now it is being 
restored because it was stolen from the mails. That is the 
principle that I asked to have applied in the other case. 

Mr. BAYARD. Of course, the Senator recognizes the fact 
that this report was not made by the Claims Committee but 
by the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true; but I hoped that it might 
be persuasive with the Senators who have taken such an 
active hand in opposing another claim involving an exactly 
similar principle. 

Mr, FLETCHER. This bill does not propose to pay this man 
the money, as I understand. It simply relieves him of the 
liability. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It relieves him of the liability, which is 
exactly the same thing. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EDWARD S. LATHROP 


The bill (H. R. 6360) for the relief of Edward S. Lathrop 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
erdered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WIDOWS OF CERTAIN FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


The bill (H. R. 10932) for the relief of the widows of 
certain Foreign Service officers was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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MAURICE P. DUNLAP 
The bill (H. R. 9411) for the relief of Maurice P. Dunlap 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
The bill had been reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations with an amendment to strike out ali after the enact- 
ing clause and to insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $300 to Maurice P. Dunlap, American consul, for reim- 
bursement in full for losses sustained in aiding relatives of an 
American citizen residing in Russia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

LAND-GRANT RAILROAD IN OREGON AND CALIFORNIA 

The bill (S. 3699) for the relief of the land-grant railroad 
operated between the station formerly known as East Port- 
land, in the State of Oregon, and Roseville, in the State of 
California, was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the land-grant railroad heretofore operated, 
and now being operated, between the station formerly known as East 
Portland, in the State of Oregon, and Roseville, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, shall hereafter receive the same compensation for transpor- 
tation of property and troops of the United States as is paid to 
land-grant railroads organized under the land grant act of March 
8, 1863, and the act of July 27, 1866 (ch. 278). 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 8651) for the relief of Lynn W. Franklin 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
same two Senators to this second bill in to-day's proceedings, 
where money lost in the mails is being refunded by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. WATERMAN. I object to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2505) granting increase of pension under the 
general law to soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and their dependents, for disability incurred in line of 
duty, and authorizing that the records of the War and Navy 
Departments be accepted as to incurrence of a disability in 
service in line of duty was announced as next in order. 

Mr, KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 25) to declare the 11th day 
of November, celebrated and known as Armistice Day, a legal 
holiday was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask that that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 


BRIDGE ACROSS EMORY RIVER AT SUDDATHS FERRY, TENN. 


The bill (S. 3571) granting the consent of Congress to the 
county court of Roane County, Tenn., to construct a bridge 
across the Emory River, at Suddaths Ferry, in Roane County, 
Tenn., was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the county court of Roane County, Tenn., to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Emory River, 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Suddaths 
Ferry, in Roane County, Tenn., in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters.“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1729) extending the classified civil service to 
include postmasters of the third class, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


CONVENTION OF UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS © 


The bill (H. R. 7908) to authorize the granting of leave to 
veterans of the Spanish-American War to attend the annual 
convention of the United Spanish War Veterans and auxiliary 
in Habana, Cuba, in 1928 was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE 


The bill (S. 2804) to amend section 812 of an act entitled 
“An act to establish a Code of Law for the District of Colum- 
bia,” as amended, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 812 of the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbla is hereby amended by striking out the entire 
section and substituting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Whoever unlawfully and forcibly or fraudulently decoys or seizes 
or carries off any person against his or her will or against the will of 
the parent, guardian, or legal custodian of such person, with intent 
to hold, confine, or imprison such person within the District, or with 
the intention of carrying or having such person carried out of the 
District, shall be imprisoned for not less than 1 year or more than 
20 years, or fined not to exceed $5,000, or both: Provided, That whoever 
shall unlawfully and forcibly or fraudulently seize and hold, confine, 
or imprison within the District or take, carry, or send, or cause to be 
taken, carried, or sent out of the District, any person against his or 
her will or against the will of the parent, guardian, or legal custodian 
of such person for the purpose of extorting ransom or money or other 
valuable thing or concession from such person, his or her parent, guar- 
dian, or legal custodian, or any other person, firm, or corporation, shall 
be punished by imprisonment for life or for a term not less than five 
years.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE RESERVATIONS 

The bill (S. 2019) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to dispose of certain 
lighthouse reservations, and to increase the efficiency of the 
Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 
1926, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 1, after the word “lease,” 
to insert “for such period or periods as may be authorized by 
the Secretary of Commerce,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That paragraph 6 of section 1 of the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to dispose of certain 
lighthouse reservations, and to increase the efficiency of the Lighthouse 
Service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1926, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new sentence to read as follows: 

“The city may lease, for such period or periods as may be author- 
ized by the Secretary of Commerce, for cottage purposes only, a strip 
of land extending back 150 feet from the high-water mark along the 
entire frontage on the Atlantic Ocean of the lands herein authorized 
to be conveyed, on the condition that all revenues derived from any 
lease herein authorized shall be expended solely for the purpose of 
developing the remainder of such lands for public-park purposes.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
FISH-CULTURAL STATION, MONTANA 


The bill (S. 1964) to establish a fish-cultural station in the 
State of Montana as an auxiliary to the Bozeman (Mont.) 
fisheries station was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be established at a point to be 
selected by the Secretary of Commerce an auxiliary fish-cultural sta- 
tion in the State of Montana for the propagation of the fishes in- 
digenous to that region as a subsidiary to the Bozeman, Mont., fisheries 
station, to be under the direction of the Bureau of Fisheries, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and there is authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $35,000 for this purpose, including the construction of build- 
ings and ponds, water supply, and for equipment. 

Sec. 2. That in connection with the establishment of such fish- 
cultural station there is authorized the following personnel, namely: 
One foreman, at $1,500 per annum; two apprentice fish-culturists, at 
$900 per annum, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I notice a number of measures 


of this character, some carrying much larger appropriations 
than others. May 1 ask the chairman of the committee what 
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is the basis of the establishment of these fish hatcheries? Is 
there any limitation upon the number, and is there any limita- 
tion upon the amount to be appropriated? 

Mr. JONES. The usual amount authorized for these fish- 
hatchery stations is $50,000. In some of them the original bill 
had $100,000, but the committee has amended it to $50,000. 
That has been the usual amount authorized to start a fish 
hatchery. There are some here that are substations or aux- 
iliary stations, and not original stations, where the amount is 
less. I think we have provided $35,000 in such a case. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

FISHERIES EXPERIMENT STATON, WASHINGTON 


The bill (S. 745) to authorize the establishment of a fisheries 
experiment station on the west coast of Washington was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 5, after the numerals 
“ $100,000," to insert the words which sum is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That to aid in acquiring and diffusing among fisher- 
men and those engaged in the fishery industries useful and practical 
information connected with the fisheries, the method of capture of 
fishes, the handling, curing, and preparing of fishery products, and the 
methods of utilizing fishery products heretofore unutilized or wasted, 
and to conduct scientific investigations and experiments respecting the 
principles and application of science in relation to the fisheries, the 
Secretary of Commerce be, and he is hereby, authorized, empowered, 
and directed to establish a fisheries experiment station on a site to be 
selected by him on the coast of Washington: Provided, That the cost 
of said station, including the site, buildings, wharves, and other struc- 
tures appertaining thereto, shall not exceed $100,000, which sum is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
FISH-HATCHING STATION, IDAHO 


The bill (S. 1261) to establish a fish-hatching and fish-cul- 
tural station in the State of Idaho was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 4, after the word “ hereby,” 
to insert the words “authorized to be,” so as to make the Dill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $50,000, or as much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the establishment 
of a fish-hatching and fish-cultural station, including purchase of site, 
construction of buildings and ponds, and equipment, in the State of 
Idaho, at a suftable point to be designated by the Secretary of Commerce: 
Provided, That before any final steps shall have been taken for the con- 
struction of a fish-hatching and fish-cultural station in accordance with 
this act the State of Idaho through appropriate legislative action shall 
accord to the United States Commissioner of Fisheries and his duly 
authorized agents the right to conduct fish hatching and fish culture 
and all operations connected therewith in any manner and at any time 
that may by them be considered necessary and proper, any fishery laws 
of the State to the contrary notwithstanding: Provided further, That 
the operations of said hatchery shall be discontinued whenever the 
State ceases to accord the right referred to in the preceding proviso, and 
may be suspended by the Secretary of Commerce whenever, in his judg- 
ment, the laws and regulations affecting the fish cultivated are allowed 
to remain so inadequate as to impair the efficiency of said hatchery. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

CONSERVATION OF FISH 


The bill (S. 3437) to provide for the conservation of fish, and 
for other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 


. 


ole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 9, to strike out “ $50,000 ” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $25,000,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Department of Commerce be, and it is 


hereby, authorized and directed to study, investigate, and determine the 
best means and methods of preventing the destruction of fish by ditches, 
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canals, and other works constructed by the United States, under the 
Interior Department; and for this purpose such sums of money as may 
be necessary, not exceeding in the aggregate $25,000 are hereby author- 
ized to be expended out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. r 
FISH-HATCHING STATION, NEW MEXICO 


The bill (S. 721) to establish a fish-hatching and fish-cul- 
tural station in the State of New Mexico was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with amendments, on page 1, line 3, to strike out “$75,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $50,000”; and on line 4, after the 
word “hereby,” to insert the words “authorized to be,” so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the establishment 
of a fish-hatching and fish-cultural station, including purchase of site, 
construction of buildings and ponds, and equipment, in the State of New 
Mexico, at a suitable point to be designated by the Secretary of Com- 
merce: Provided, That before any final steps shall be taken for the 
coustruction of a fish-hatching and fish-cultural station in accordance 
with this act, the State of New Mexico, through appropriate legislative 
action, shall accord to the United States Commissioner of Fisheries and 
his duly authorized agents the right to conduct fish hatching and fish 
culture and all operations connected therewith in any manner and at 
any time they may consider necessary and proper, any fishery laws of 
the State to the contrary notwithstanding: Provided further, That the 
operations of said hatchery shall be discontinued whenever the State 
ceases to accord the right referred to in the preceding proviso. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

; COAST GUARD OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 


The bill (H. R. 11022) to extend medical and hospital relief 
to retired officers and enlisted men of the United States Coast 
Guard was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. I would like to examine it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, did the Senator notice the 
report? I think a reading of that will make it clear. It states 
that— 

The officers and enlisted men of the Coast Guard while on active 
duty receive medical attention and hospitalization from the Public 
Health Service. However, as soon as an officer or enlisted man is 
retired from active duty, either because of physical disability in line 
of duty or incident to service, or after having served the Government 
faithfully and honorably for the greater portion of his*life, the Public 
Health Service is at present without the necessary legislative authority 
to extend him, in his retired status, the facilities of the marine hos- 
pitals or out-patient offices under the jurisdiction of that service. 
This bill, if enacted into law, will permit the extension to these retired 
officers and enlisted men of a privilege to which they are justly entitled, 
a right analagous to that accorded to retired officers and enlisted men 
of the Navy at naval hospitals and dispensaries. There is a pressing 
need for this proposed legislation, and the department urges its passage 
as a meritorious measure. 


I hope the Senator will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. KING. I want to look into it a little further. It seems 
to me that pretty soon we shall be asked to provide retirement 
privileges or hospital services for every employee of the Gov- 
ernment. I do not know where we are going to draw the line. 
First it is the Coast Guard, then would come the Lighthouse 
Service, then persons in the customs service, and all down the 
line. I see no place where we are to stop. 

Mr. JONES. The Coast Guard is substantially a part of the 
Navy, and in the event of war it has become a part of the 
Navy, and it has always been treated in the same way. 

Mr. KING. I am not sure that we will be able to draw 
the line. 

Mr. JONES. I hope the Senator will look into it very 
carefully. 

Mr. KING. I shall do so. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I believe that if the Senator will examine 
the report, he will be satisfied that this is a very meritorious 
measure and ought to pass, 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to examine it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
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OKANOGAN COUNTY, WASH. 


The bill (H. R. 431) to authorize the payment of certain 
taxes to Okanogan County, in the State of Washington, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have an explanation of the bill. 
We have had a number of such cases where counties have come 
to the Federal Government for the payment of taxes that have 
been levied and have not been paid. 

Mr. JONES. I want to say to the Senator that the bill deals 
with this county just as Congress has already dealt with the 
two adjoining counties in the State. It grows out of the situa- 
tion with reference to the north half of the Colville Indian 
Reservation in our State. Back in the year 1892 we passed 
legislation under which a certain sum of money was put into a 
special fund in the Treasury, and it was provided that, so long 
as certain lands had been allotted to the Indians, and taxes 
had been accruing, the Secretary was authorized to take care 
of the proportionate sum in taxes. But after a few years this 
money, without action by Congress, was diverted into the 
Treasury, and, as I said, Congress passed legislation of this 
kind, after a very careful consideration, and after a survey and 
investigation pursuant to a resolution passed by Congress. 

Upon a report of the committee Congress passed legislation 
similar to this dealing with Stevens and Ferry Counties, just 
adjoining this county. That legislation was passed, approved 
by the President, we have appropriated the money and paid it 
to these two counties, and this is simply te accord the same 
treatment to this county that was accorded to those two coun- 
ties under the same conditions and circumstances. 

Mr. KING. I am not sure now that I understand all the 
reasons justifying the appropriation by the Federal Govern- 
ment to meet taxes which are imposed. 

Mr. JONES. I have not given all the reasons in detail. 

Mr. KING. I received several letters quite recently from 
Indians who had obtained patents from the Government for 
their lands, or at least had received final receipts. They claim 
that they understood, in their dealings with the Government, 
that their property was to be immune from taxation. The 
State government, however, has proceeded to tax their property 
and some of it has been sold, and, as I understood one of the 
letters, tax deeds had been given to the purchasers of some of 
the land sold, and the Indians are now without property. 

Mr. JONES. The bill does not affect the rights of the In- 
dians. That is covered substantially by this paragraph in the 
report: - 

The moneys set apart in the Treasury of the United States under the 
provisions of section 2 of the act of July 1, 1892, belonged to the 
United States, and not to the Colville Indians. Iè was public funds 
arising from the sale of lands in the north half of the Colville Indian 
Reservation which had been restored to the publie domain by the said 
act of July 1, 1892. Under the provisions of section 2 of said act the 
moneys so set apart constituted a fund out of which the Secretary of the 
Interior was authorized to pay “such part of the local taxation as may 
be properly applied to the lands allotted to such Indians, as he shall 
think fit, so long as such alloted lands shall be held in trust and exempt 
from taxation.” 

The allotments of lands were made to the Indians in 1900 and trust 
patents for the period of 25 years were issued therefor. The allotted 
lands were exempt from taxation during the period of the trust patents, 
except in occasional instances where the allotted Indians asked for and 
received patents in fee. 


Then, as I have said, in the adjustment with reference to 
these lands under the same conditions it was found some four 
or five years ago that there was due to the counties of Ferry 
and Stevens a certain amount, and Congress authorized that to 
be paid. This deals with Okanogan County in exactly the same 
way. It does not affect the Indians at all. 

Mr. KING. I am not sure that I understand the Senator 
yet. I do not say it by way of criticism, but I do not see how 
he can make the statement that it does not affect the Indians, 
As I understand him, their property has been taxed. > 

Mr. JONES. No; the Senator is mistaken. The Indians’ 
property has not been taxed, but we provided in the law passed 
in 1892 that where certain of these lands were allotted to the 
Indians proportionately, then the county should be reimbursed 
for the tax that otherwise would accrue for these lands, but 
the Indians did not have to pay it. The county was deprived of 
it by the action taken in 1892. 

Mr. KING. It simply means, then, that the Indians’ lands 
are taxed. 

Mr. JONES. No; it does not tax the Indians’ lands at all. 

Mr. KING. Somebody has to pay taxes upon lands which are 
allotted to the Indians. 

Mr. JONES. This is an executive reservation, and under the 
act of 1892 it was recognized that these lands, or a part of 
them allotted to the Indians that might otherwise have been 
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subject to taxation, were thereby taken away from the tax list, 
and that the counties were entitled to the proportionate part 
of the taxes. 

Mr. KING. Why should a county or a State be entitled to 
taxes upon lands which are acquired by the Government for 
military purposes, acquired for the Indians, or for any other 
purpose coming within the cognizance of the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. JONES. I am not prepared to say just what the reasons 
were that led to the enactment of the law of 1892, but that was 
a provision of that law, and it was in pursuance of that and in 
accordance with that that we passed an act four or five years 
ago dealing with these other two counties. They have gotten 
their part, and it seems but fair and right that this other county 
should be included under exactly the same conditions, under 
the act of 1892. Whatever may have been the reason for that, 
whatever may have been the justice or merits of it, it was 
passed, and this is simply to carry that out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Washington has expired. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object to this bill, but I confess that 
to me the principle does not seem fair or just. I think the 
Committee on Indian Affairs should look into this matter. 

Mr. JONES. It has been gone into very carefully. 

Mr. KING. If the Government is to be required to pay taxes 
upon all lands which may be withdrawn legitimately and prop- 
erly for governmental purposes, I do not know where the end 
will be. We might just as well say that the lands that the 
Government acquires here for public purposes, or acquires in 
Boise or in Seattle for public buildings, shall be taxed. 


Mr. JONES. I do not think there is another case similar to 


this in all the country. At least, I have never heard of one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FOREIGN TRADE ZONES 


The bill (S. 742) to provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of foreign trade zones in ports of entry of the 
United States, to expedite and encourage foreign commerce, and 
for other 8 was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. This bill can not be acted upon in the time we 
have before 3 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


RECOGNITION OF HEROIC CONDUCT 


The bill (S. 1609) recognizing the heroic conduct, devotion 
to duty, and skill on the part of the officers and crews of the 
U. S. S. Republic, American Trader, President Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent Harding, and the British steamship Cameronia, and for 
other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the term “crew” as used in this act shall 
mean and include any person carried on the ship's register or serving 
on the ship in any capacity, regardless of rank or rating, at the time 
of the rescue referred to in this act. 

Sec. 2. That the thanks and appreciation of the Congress of the 
United States be, and they are hereby, tendered to the families of Uno 
Wirteman and Fritz Steger who lost their lives, and to the officers and 
crew of the U. S. S. President Roosevelt as constituted on January 24 
to 28, 1926, inclusive, for the heroic conduct shown and noble service 
rendered in the rescue of the officers and crew of the British steamship 
Antinoe; and to the officers and crew of the U. S. S. President Harding 
as constituted on October 25, 1925, for the heroic conduct shown and 
noble service rendered in the rescue of the officers and crew of the 
Itallan steamship Ignacio Florio; to the officers and crew of the steam- 
ship American Trader, of the American Merchant Line, as constituted 
on October 26, 1925, for the heroic conduct shown and noble service 
rendered in the rescue of the officers and crew of the Norwegian steam- 
ship Hlven; to the officers and crew of the U. S. S. Republic as con- 
stituted on October 10, 1925, for the heroic conduct and noble service 
rendered in the rescue of the officers and crew of the United States 
patrol boat No. 154; and to the officers and crew of the British steam- 
ship Cameronia as constituted on October 11, 1925, for the heroic 
conduct and nobie service rendered in the rescue of the crew of the 
U. S. Coast Guard patrol boat No. 128. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Commerce and the Director of the 
United States Mint be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to 
prepare a suitable die and to strike suitable gold medals commemorat- 
ing the heroic conduct and noble services rendered in the rescues 
described in section 2 of this act, and present, in evidence of the 
esteem of the Nation for valorous conduct on the high seas in the face 
of great danger as demonstrated in such rescues, one of such medals 
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to the captain of each of said rescuing ships, and to each person ċerti- 
fied by the captain of the respective rescuing ships to have shown 
special courage and to have faced special danger in such rescues. 

Sec. 4. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, from 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary to cover the cost of designing, 
producing, and distributing said medals in the manner described in 
this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

LOAD LINES FOR AMERICAN VESSELS 


The bill (S. 1781) to establish load lines for American vessels, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. I rather think this bill probably would take a 
little more time than we have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND TO COOK COUNTY, ILL. 


The bill (H. R. 7191) to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to convey certain land in Cook County, III., to the Chicago 
& Western Indiana Railroad Co., it successors or assigns, under 
cone conditions, was considered as in Committee of the 

ole. 

The biil was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COAST GUARD COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ RETIREMENT 


The bill (H. R. 10540) to credit retired commissioned officers 
of the Coast Guard with active duty during the World War 
performed since retirement was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. JONES subsequently said: I think that if the Senator 
from Utah will let me read just the terms of House bill 10540 
he will withdraw his objection to its consideration. It provides: 


That all retired commissioned officers of the Coast Guard who served 
on active duty in the United States Navy or in the Coast Guard during 
the World War shall be credited with all actiye duty performed since 
retirement during the period from April 6, 1917, to March 3, 1921, in 
the computation of their longevity pay and pay periods; but no person 
shall be entitled to receive any back pay or allowances by reason of the 
enactment of this act. 


The bill simply gives these men credit for their active duty 
during the war, and I hope the Senator will withdraw his 
objection to it. 

Mr. KING. I withdraw the objection. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HYDRAULIC LABORATORY, BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


The bill (S. 1716) authorizing the establishment of a na- 
tional hydraulic laboratory in the Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce and the construction of a building 
therefor was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with amendments, on page 2, line 3, after the word “ acces- 
sories,” to strike out the words “and including such coopera- 
tion with other Government departments, the States, technical 
and scientific institutions, and societies as may be deemed 
necessary”; and on page 2, to strike out the whole of section 
2 and to substitute therefor the following: 


Src, 2. A board to be known as the national hydraulle laboratory 
board is hereby created, the three members of which shall be the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the 
Interior, or in lieu thereof such other officer of each department as 
the Secretary thereof may designate. It shall be the duty of the board 
to determine from time to time a program of the projects to be under- 
taken and the manner in which the work is to be performed. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not to exceed 
$350,000, to be expended by the Secretary of Commerce for the con- 
struction and installation upon the present site of the Bureau of 
Standards in the District of Columbia of a suitable hydraulic labora- 
tory building and such equipment, utilities, and appurtenances thereto 
as may be necessary. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be established 
in the Bureau of Standards of the Department of Commerce a national 
hydraulic laboratory for the determination of fundamental data useful 


in hydraulic research and engineering, including laboratory research 
relating to the behavior and control of river and harbor waters, the 
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study of hydraulic structures and water flow, the development and 
testing of hydraulic instruments and accessories. 

Sec. 2. A beard to be known as the national hydraulic laboratory 
board is hereby created, the three members of which shall be the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of 
the Interior, or in lieu thereof such other officer of each department 
as the Secretary thereof may designate. It shall be the duty of the 
board to determine from time to time a program of the projects to 
be undertaken and the manner in which the work is to be performed. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not to exceed 
$350,000, to be expended by the Secretary of Commerce for the con- 
struction and installation upon the present site of the Bureau of 
Standards in the District of Columbia of a suitable hydraulic laboratory 
building and such equipment, utilities, and appurtenances thereto as 
may be necessary. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, this is a very important 
measure in connection with flood control, and a great many other 
subjects. It has been pending, I would say, for several years, 
and has been very thoroughly examined. I have the testi- 
mony before me here, covering nearly 200 printed pages. There 
is a report from the Secretary of Commerce in favor of it, and 
a unanimous report from the Committee on Commerce. I would 
like to read just one paragraph from the letter of the Secretary 
of Commerce to the chairman of the Committee on Commerce. 
He said: 


There is an urgent need for a national hydraulic laboratory equipped 
to carry out hydraulic experiments on an adequate scale. I am satis- 
fied that such a laboratory at the Bureau of Standards would be of 
great service to the Nation and that it would soon repay the invest- 
ment many times oyer through the sayings effected in the cost of 
hydraulic structures resulting from the information gained through 
laboratory tests. Such savings have already been demonstrated by the 
work of several hydraulic laboratories in Europe, where great emphasis 
is being placed upon the value of the results obtained from experiments 
with models, 


I hope the Senator will not object. 

Mr. KING. I do not object. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 3 o'clock having 
arrived, in accordance with the agreement heretofore entered 
into, the Senate will proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. The Sergeant at Arms will clear the galleries and 
close the doors. 

Thereupon the Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. After 1 hour and 55 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate (at 
4 o'clock and 55 minutes p. m.) adjourned, the adjournment 
being until Monday, April 16, 1928, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate April 13, 1928 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
S. Pinkney Tuck, of New York, now a Foreign Service officer 
of class 4 and a consul, to be also a secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service of the United States of America. 
Ellis O. Briggs, of New York, now a Foreign Service officer, 
unclassified, and a vice consult of career, to be also a secretary 
in the Diplomatie Service of the United States of America. 


CONSUL 

Elbridge D. Rand, or California, now a Foreign Service officer 

of class 4 and a secretary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also 
a consul of the United States of America. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT 
Capt. John Merle Weir, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 
920. 


FIELD ARTILLERY 


Second Lieut. Samuel Adrian Dickson, Infantry, effective 
August 14, 1928, with rank from June 12, 1925. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 


First Lieut. William Ignatius Brady, Field Artillery, with 
rank from June 11, 1925. 
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AIR CORPS 
Second Lieut. Richard Howell Dean, Signal Corps (detailed 
in Air Corps), with rank from July 3, 1923. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be colonel 
8 Soe Col. William Russell Standiford, Infantry, from April 
To be lieutenant colonel z 
Maj. Jay Leland Benedict, Infantry, from April 8, 1928. 
To be majors 
Capt. Emil Watson Leard, Infantry, from March 24, 1928. 
Capt. Terrill Eyre Price, Cavalry, from March 31, 1928. 
Capt. Walter Frank Adams, Infantry, from April 8, 1928. 
Capt. William Henry Kasten, Cavalry, from April 9, 1928. 
To be captains 
First Lieut. James Emerson Troupe, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from March 31, 1928. 
First Lieut. Ward Edwin Becker, Ordnance Department, from 
April 7, 1928. . 
First Lieut. William Wayne Murphey, Ordnance Department, 
from April 8, 1928. 
9 TE Lieut. Earl Hendry, Ordnance Department, from April 
To be first lieutenants 
cone Second Lieut, Leslie Martin Grener, Cavalry, from March 31, 


eoi Lieut. Joseph Smith, Cavalry, from March 31, 1928. 
Second Lieut. Kenneth Shearer Sweany, Field Artillery, from 
“April 7, 1928. 
3 Lieut. Joseph Harold Hicks, Air Corps, from April 8, 
1 
Second Lieut. Guy Haines Stubbs, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
April 9, 1928. 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be colonel 
Lieut. Col, Julien Rex Bernheim, Dental Corps, from April 
9, 1928. 
To be chaplain 
Chaplain Walter Kenyon Lloyd to be chaplain, with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel, from August 31, 1927. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 13, 1928 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Joseph C. Grew to be ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary to Turkey. 
Posr MASTERS 
IOWA 
Ralph J. Viner, Elliott. 
KANSAS 
Henry B. Gibbens, Cunningham, 
NEW MEXICO 
Henry B. Gibbens, Cunningham. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Jessie L, Kinsey, Beach. 
Oliver Lundquist, Bismarck. 
William Roche, Inkster. 
Ora J. Goshorn, Rhame. 
James G. Acheson, Souris. 
OKLAHOMA 
Leslie S. Reed, Hobart. 
Frank C. McKinney, Yukon. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Jones Eavensan, Christiana. 
Ambrose S. Plummer, Elizabethtown. 
PORTO RICO 
Cristina G. Sandoval, Hato Rey, 
VIRGINIA 


Connally T. Rush, Abigdon. 
Henry G. Norman, Cedar Bluff. 
Lucius M. Manry, Courtland. 
Waverly S. Barrett, Dendron. 
William T. Oakes, Gladys. 
Fred C. Mears, Keller. 
Dorsey T. Davis, Nathalie. 
Lindsay T. McGuire, North Tazewell. 
Amos L. Cannaday, Pulaski. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Robert H. Harris, Nitro, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, April 13, 1928 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou who didst teach that all men are sons of God and 
brothers in Him, and that there should not be cruel divisions 
and inequalities among them, Thy holy will be done throughout 
the earth. Praise comes to our lips because of the memory of 
the past—the past with its vicissitudes, its triumphs, its de- 
feats, and its haunting risk of accident. Yet in Thy providence 
we have been kept by the strange mystery of Thy mercy. Our 
hearts turn to Thee in the deepest gratitude. The light of 
Thy love which lights up the book of life will continue to shine 
upon its future pages; Thou wilt go with us all the way. He 
who counts the sands and sets the prisoners free says to all 
hearts that are hungering through life, “ Fear not, for I am with 
thee.” Remember Thou these Representatives of the people, 
who are associated in service for the Republic. Let Heaven's 
choicest benedictions rest upon them and their homes. May 
all their decisions spring from balanced judgments, wisdom, 
and from a genuine sympathy for all men, Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
elerk, announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: 

S. 3555. An act to establish a Federal farm board to aid in 
the orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of 
the surplus of agricultural commodities in interstate and for- 
eign commerce. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE LADISLAS LAZARO 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the following order, which I send to the 
desk, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That Sunday, the 13th day of May, at 12 o'clock noon, be 
set apart for addresses on the life, character, and public service of Hon. 
Lapisias Lazaro, late a Representative from the State of Louisiana. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PENSIONS 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill 
(S. 2900) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. What is the bill? 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. The omnibus pension bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from. Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendments alone be reported and that the bill be 
considered as read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the original bill be considered as read and that 
the amendments be reported. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the committee amendments, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill from the Senate (S. 2900) entitled “An act 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such 
soldiers and sailors,” do pass with the following amendments: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out Infantry“ and insert Cavalry.“ 

Page 2, line 21, strike out “ $50" and insert $40.” 

Page 4, line 1, strike out Company and insert“ Battery.” * 

Page 5, line 21, strike out“ B“ and insert “ D.” 

Page 6, line 23, strike out Cyril A.“ and insert Cyrel G.“ 

Page 6, line 24, strike out “of Company” and insert “ commissary 
sergeant.” 

Page 7, strike out lines 16 to 19, inclusive. 
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Page 7, line 23, after the word“ month,” Insert “in Heu of that she 
is now receiving.” 

Page 8, line 2, after the word “ month,” insert “in lieu of that she 
is now receiving.” 

Page 8, line 17, strike out “Infantry” end insert “ Cavalry.” 

Page 9, line 18, strike out “B” and insert A.” 

Page 10, line 2, strike out Companies E and K” and insert Com- 
pany E.“ 

Page 10, line 3, after the word “Infantry,” insert “and Company 
K, One hundred and second New York Infantry.” 

Page 10, Une 4, strike out “ $50” and insert “ $40.” 

Page 10, strike out lines 14 to 19, inclusive. 

Page 11, strike out lines 14 to 24, inclusive. 

Page 12, line 1, strike out “ W.” and insert “ William.” 

Page 12, strike out lines 12 to 15, inclusive. 

Page 12, line 17, after the word “ Sixth,” insert Regiment.” 

Page 13, line 20, strike out “ Pitcher” and insert “ Pilcher.” 

Page 13, strike out lines 23 and 24 and also lines 1 to 10, inclusive, 
on page 14. 

Page 14, line 15, strike out E.,“ where it appears the second time. 
and insert Elijah.“ 

Page 14, line 17, after the word “ Volunteer,“ insert “ Ohio.” 

Page 15, strike out lines 8 to 11, inclusive. 

Page 16, line 12, strike out Edy” and insert“ Eddy.” 

Page 17, line 12, strike out “ Regiment” and insert “ Battalion.” 

Page 17, line 15, strike out Kenney” and insert Kinney.” 

Page 17, line 18, strike out “Cavalry” and insert Infantry.“ 

Page 17, line 20, strike out Gustave“ and insert Gustav.“ 

Page 17, line 21, strike out Company and insert Battery.” 

Page 18, line 13, strike out Theodor” and insert Theodore.” 


Page 18, line 14, strike out Third Company” and insert Company“ 


A, Third.” 

Page 19, line 14, strike out Regiment“ and insert Battery.” 

Page 20, lines 3 and 4, strike out Micheal A.“ and insert“ Michael.“ 

Page 20, line 10, strike out “$20” and insert “ $30.” 

Page 20, strike out lines 12 to 15, inclusive. 

Page 20, lines 19 and 20, strike out “in Heu of that she is now 
receiving.” 

Tage 20, line 21, after the word “ Rice” insert“ former.” 

Page 21, line 14, strike out E.“ and insert H.“ 

Page 21, line 17, strike out 850“ and insert“ $40.” 

Page 21, strike out lines 21 to 25, inclusive. 

Page 22, lines 6 and 7, strike out “Infantry” and insert “ Heavy 
Artillery.” 

Page 22, line 15, strike out Daniel“ and insert “ David.” 

Page 23, strike out lines 10 to 13, inclusive. 

Page 24, line 21, strike out T“ and insert G.” 

Page 25, strike out all after “Artillery,” in line 16, down to and 
including “ Corps,” in line 17. 

Page 26, strike out lines 1 to 4, inclusive. 

Page 26, line 8, strike out “ Colored.” 

Page 26, line 24, strike out “ National Guard” and insert “ Infantry.” 

Page 27, line 2, strike out Emery” and insert Emry.” 

Page 28, line 3, strike out $50” and insert $40.” 

Page 28, line 6, strike out Civil War veteran“ and insert “late of 
Company I, Third Michigan Cavalry.” 

Page 28, strike out lines 12 to 15, inclusive. 

Page 28, line 22, after the word“ month,“ insert “in lieu of that she is 
now receiving.” 

Page 29, line 20, strike out“ Volunteers“ and insert“ Infantry.“ 

Page 30, line 10, strike out“ Elbridge " and insert Eldridge.” 

Page 30, line 17, after the word month,” insert“ In lieu of that she is 
now receiving.” 

Page 30, strike out lines 22 to 25, inclusive. 

Page 31, line 5, strike out Rezen ” and insert “ Rezin.” 

Page 31, line 6, strike out all after the word“ Company“ down to and 
including the word“ Volunteers” in line 8 and insert E, First Regi- 
ment Maine Heavy Artillery.” 

Page 31, line 13, strike out $50" and insert “ $40." 

Page 31, line 21, strike out “$12” and insert $20.” 

Page 32, line 6, strike out“ Sixty-second” and insert“ Sixty-seventh.“ 

Page 32, strike out lines 9 to 12, Inclusive. 

Page 33, strike out lines 1 to 7, inciusive. 

Page 83, strike out lines 16 to 18, inclusive. 

Page 34, strike out lines 7 to 10, inclusive. 

Page 34, strike out lines 15 to 17, inclusive. 

Page 36, line 8, strike out “ fiftieth ” and insert“ fifth.” 

Page 36, line 10, strike out $50” and insert “ $40.” 

Page 36, strike out lines 22 to 25, inclusive. 

Page 37, line 23, strike out Company D” and insert Companies 
D and B.” 

Page 37, line 23, strike out New York” and insert “ New Hampshire.“ 
» Page 38, strike out lines 4 to 6, inclusive. 

Page 38, line 7, after the word Smart,” insert “ former.” 

Page 38, line 20, strike out H.“ and insert W.“ 

Page 39, line 1, strike out 850 and insert 540.“ 
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Page 39, strike out lines 11 to 19, inclusive. 

Page 40, line 15, after the word“ Muncey,” insert “ former.” 

Page 40, strike out lines 23 and 24, and lines 1 to 6, inclusive, on 
page 41, 

Page 42, strike out lines-11 to 14, inclusive. 

Page 42, strike out lines 23 and 24, and on page 43 strike out lines 
1 and 2, 

Page 43, line 10, strike out “$50” and insert “ $40.” 

Page 43, line 15, strike out “$40" and insert “ $50.” 

Page 43, line 24, after the word John,” insert“ W.“ 

Page 44, line 7, strike out W.“ 

Page 44, line 21, strike out “One hundred and seventy-eighth” and 
insert “ Seventy-eighth.” 

Page 44, line 23, strike out “$50” and insert “ $40.” 

Page 45, line 8, after the word “ Harris,” insert “alias William 
Ulrich.“ 

Page 45, line 8, strike out H“ and insert“ G.“ 

Page 45, strike out all after “ and.“ in line 9, down to and including 
“Cavalry,” in line 10, and insert “Company B, One hundred and 
ninety-fifth Pennsylvania Infantry.” 

Page 45, line 13, strike out Ruben“ and insert “ Reuben.” 

Page 45, strike out lines 17 to 20, inclusive. 

Page 47, strike out lines 9 to 12, inclusive, 

Page 47, line 21, strike out “D” and insert “ B.“ 

Page 47, line 22, strike out “Company B” and insert “ Companies 
I and B.“ 

Page 48, line 3, strike out “$50” and insert “ $40.” 

Page 48, line 14, after the word “ Regiment,” 
States.” 

Page 48, strike out lines 21 to 24, inclusive. 

Page 49, line 24, strike out“ Company and insert “ County.” 

Page 50, line 24, strike out “ 850“ and insert “ $40.” 

Page 51, line 3, strike out $50" and insert “ $40.” 

Page 51, line 17, strike out “$50” and insert $40.” 

Page 51, line 23, after the word “ Regiment,” 
Infantry.“ 

Page 51, line 24, strike out“ Infantry“ and insert “ Cavalry.” 

Page 52, strike out lines 7 to 10, inclusive. 

Page 52, line 16, strike out D“ and insert “ G.“ 

Page 52, line 19, after the word“ Trude,“ insert “ former.” 

Page 52, line 21, strike out 850 and insert “ $40.” 

Page 54, line 12, strike out Marine Corps” and insert “ Navy.” 

Page 54, line 18, strike out “ $50" and insert $40.” 

Page 55, line 5, strike out “ United States” and insert “ Ohio.” 

Page 55, line 17, strike out D” and insert“ B.“ 

Page 55, line 19, strike out “ $50” and insert “ $40.” 

Page 56, line 2, strike out “F” and insert “A.” 

Page 56, line 7, strike ont “ Infantry” and insert “ Cavalry.” 

Page 56, strike out lines 9 to 12, inclusive. 

Page 56, line 19, strike out all after the word “of” down to and 
including the word “and,” in line 20. 

Page 56, line 23, strike out the word 
„Ephraim.“ 

Page 57, line 17, strike out“ Companies M and B“ and insert “ Com- 
pany M. Fifth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and Company B.“ 
Page 57, line 21, strike out “ eighty-second”’ and insert second.“ 

Page 58, line 8, strike out “ Daily” and insert “ Dailey.” 

Page 58, line 14, after the word “ month,” insert “in lieu of that 


insert “United 


insert “ Iowa 


Epharim and insert 


she is now receiving.” 

Page 58, line 18, after the word month,“ insert “in lieu of that 
she is now receiving.” 

Page 58, strike out lines 23 to 25, inclusive. 

Page 59, strike out lines 1 to 4, inclusive. 

Page 59, line 7, strike out “$50” and insert “ $40.” 

Page 59, after line 11, insert; 


“The name of Ida Smith, helpless and dependent daughter of John 
Smith, late of Company G, Eighty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
funtry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Emma C. Atkinson, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Stafford Atkinson, late of Company G, One hundred and fifty-third 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Mary E. Baughman. widow of John W. Baughman, late 
of Company A, Sixty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Alcinda Manning, widow of Franklin Manning, late of 
Company L, Fourth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per mouth. 

“The name of Noah Greenawalt, alias Greenwalt, late of Capt. Isaac 
Alt’s and Lieut. Jonathan Hiser’s Company B. Forty-sixth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Militia, and Capt. Michael Mallow's company 
of Independent Scouts, of Pendleton, W. Va., and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month. 


“The name of George Hovatter, late of Capt. Michael T. Haller’s and 


Capt. Moore McNeel's company, Barbour County Scouts, West Virginia 
State Troops, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 
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The name of James W. Harris, late of Capt. M. T. Haller’s company, 
Barbour County Scouts, West Virginia State Troops, and Capt. Moore 
MeNeel's company, Barbour County Scouts, West Virginia State Troops, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Emma G. Young, widow of John C. Young, late of Com- 
pany B, Fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Alice Block, widow of Richard Block, late of Company 
A, Seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Joe Scrogum, helpless and dependent son of James 
Scrogum, late of Company C, Sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan- 
try. and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Nettie Edington, widow of Charles J. Edington, late of 
Company C, One hundred and sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company B, Sixth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate 
to $30 per month when she shall haye shown by competent evidence 
she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Sarah J. Rea, widow of James Rea, late of Company E. 
Sixty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary J. McNew, widow of Hugh K. MeNew, late of 
Company E, Eighty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Minnie Cox, widow of William J. Cox, late of Company 
I, Eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Rosa S. Weston, widow of Oliver P. Weston, late of 
Company C, Twenty-third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary A. Weston, widow of Lester J. Weston, late of 
Company G, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary S. Woolman, widow of Warren J. Woolman, late 
of Company D, Second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

“The name of Addie Ream, helpless and dependent daughter of Ben- 
jamin B. Ream, late of Company C, Ninety-eighth Regiment New York 
National Guard Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

“The name of Mary A. Kennedy, alleged widow of James Y. Kennedy, 
late of Company I, Seventy-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mattie Steiner, widow of George W. Steiner, late of 
Company C, Seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Mary A. Van Vechten, widow of James Van Vechten, 
late of Company F, Ninety-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Nettie Yorke, widow of Andrew Yorke, late of Company 
C, Twenty-fifth Regiment New York National Guard Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Leanna L. Dillon, widow of Achiles Dillon, late of 
Company I, Fifty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Alice F. Crawford, former widow of William J, Craw- 
ford, late of Company K, One hundred and forty-second Regiment Mi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

“The name of James T. Stone, helpless and dependent son of Truman 
Stone, late of Company G, Fifteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Sadie Snell, widow of Christopher Snell, late of Com- 
pany K, Twenty-ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Margaret Donaldson, widow of John Donaldson, late of 
Company C, Fifth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Catherine Burke, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Thomas Burke, late of Company C, Sixty-fourth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

“The name of Jennie E. Keown, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John Keown, late of Company B, Twenty-second Regiment Missouri Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Emma S. Moon, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Simon P. Moon, late of Company F, Fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Luella E. Heath, widow of Ira L. Heath, late of Com- 
pany E. Twenty-fourth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a 
pension et the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Martha A. McCartney, widow of Alexander R. McCart- 
ney, late of Company F, Seventh Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 


Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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“The name of Fredlena Knight, widow of George R. Knight, late of 
Company C, Twenty-ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Hugh Glen, alias Glenn, late of Company H, Eighty-first 
Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 

“The name of Cordelia E. Havlin, widow of John P. Havlin, late of 
Company C, One hundred and forty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of 
the death of Horace L. Havlin, helpless and dependent son of said 
Cordelia E. and John P. Havlin, the additional pension herein granted 
shall cease and determine: And provided further, That in the event of 
the death of Cordelia E. Havlin the name of said Horace L. Havlin 
shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limi- 
tations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and 
after the date of death of said Cordelia E. Havlin. 

“The name of Annie G. Boner, widow of John Boner, late of Capt. 
James Stockton’s Company G, Thirty-first Regiment Enrolled Missouri 
Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Cleopatra Kerns, widow of James M. Kerns, late of 
Lieut. W. A. Cornelius’s detachment, Company H, Eighty-first Regi- 
ment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

“The name of William Fisher, late of Company D, Eighty-seventh 
Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Edith King, widow of Willlam J. King, late of Com- 
pany B, Twelfth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

“The name of William M. Young, helpless and dependent son of 
David Young, late of Company D, Second Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

“The name of Mina P. Guckes, widow of Henry Guckes, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Annie S. Haller, widow of Martin L. Haller, late of 
Company G, One hundred and thirty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

„The name of Mary J. Thompson, widow of Thomas Thompson, late 
of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Grace I. Scovill, widow of Alfred B. Scovill, late of 
Company A, Forty-sixth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate 
to $30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence 
she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Emma J. Tirrell, widow of George W. Tirrell, late of 
Company D, Forty-second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Catharine Peak, widow of John F. Peak, late of 
Company E, Tenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of John P. Peak, 
helpless and dependent son of said Catharine and John F. Peak, the 
additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Catharine Peak, 
the name of said John P. Peak shall be placed on the pension roll, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the 
rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Cath- 
arine Peak. 

“The name of James Atha, helpless and dependent son of Levi Atha, 
late of Company C, Ninety-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

„The name of Elmyra E. Porter, former widow of John Stufe, late 
of Company C, Ninety-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Ada Whitson, widow of Ephraim Whitson, late of 
Company E, One hundred and fifty-fourth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death 
of Earle Whitson, helpless and dependent son of said Ada and 
Ephraim Whitson, the additional pension herein granted shall cease 
and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death 
of Ada Whitson, the name of said Earle Whitson shall be placed on 
the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of 
death of said Ada Whitson. 

“The name of Kiziah E. Brookshire, widow of James H. Brookshire, 
late of Company A, Ninety-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Elizabeth C. Bunch, widow of Benjamin Bunch, late 
of Company I, Twenty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
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“The name of Florence C, Woods, widow of Henry Woods, late of 
Company H, Twenty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the 
rate to $30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evl- 
dence she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Mary J. Frazier, widow of Watson B. Frazier, late of 
Company H, Twenty-ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Susan A. Winslow, widow of Albert R. Winslow, late 
of Company C, Twenty-second Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Wilmore A. Quimby, helpless and dependent son of 
Warren F. Quimby, late of Company B, First Regiment Maine Veteran 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

“The name of Georgia E. Bean, widow of Granville B. Bean, late of 
Company D, Eighth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Amanda A. Brown, widow of Thomas C. Brown, late of 
Company C, One hundred and eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Margaret Piatt, widow of Benjamin Piatt, late of Com- 
pany I, Thirteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Delila Perry, widow of Nathaniel Perry, late of Com- 
pany I, Twelfth Regiment, and Company I, Fifty-ninth Regiment, 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

“The name of Dora Krill, widow of Serphrine Krill, late of Company 
H, Twelfth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Ida M. Webb, widow of Henry C. Webb, late of Com- 
pany H, One hundred and thirty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of John Nighswander, helpless and dependent son of Mar- 
tin Nighswander, late of Company B, Fifty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Emma C. Alton, widow of Albert M. Alton, late of 
Company D, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Mary A. Eberly, widow of Samuel Eberly, late of Com- 
pany E, Seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Esther Smallwood, widow of Isaac C. Smallwood, late 
of Company B, Tenth Regiment Obio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay ber a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Catherine M. Atkins, widow of William M. Atkins, late 
of Company K, Second Regiment District of Columbia Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase 
the rate to $30 per month when she shall have shown by competent 
evidence she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Clara B. Greek, widow of William Greek, jr., late of 
Company F, One hundred and seventh Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Grace M. Oliver, widow of Lewis Oliver, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and eighth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase 
the rate to $80 per month when she shall have shown by competent evi- 
dence she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Mary Parmele, widow of Oliver G. Parmele, late of 
Twenty-fourth Battery, New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Josephine Warner, widow of Samuel A. Warner, late of 
Company A, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Julla Baker, widow of Moses Baker, late of Capt. B. L. 
Stephenson’s Company, Clay County (W. Va.) Independent Scouts, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

„The name of Samuel L. Bostick, helpless and dependent son of Thomas 
Bostick, late of Company F, One hundred and forty-first Regiment Obio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Dora Butcher, widow of William H. Butcher, late of 
Company H, Fifty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

„The name of Allie Carpenter, widow of George W. Carpenter, late of 
Company F, Thirty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Nancy S. Clark, helpless and dependent daughter of Asa 
Clark, late of Company F, One hundred and seventy-third Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

“The name of Jane Cox, widow of James Cox, late of Company C, 
Thirteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to $30 per 
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month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she has 
attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Liddia Fuller, former widow of Stephen F. Fuller, late 
of Company D, Fifth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate 
to 830 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence 
she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Isaac Moore, helpless and dependent son of William 
Moore, late of Company K, Fifth Regiment West Virginia Voiunteer 
Infantry, and Company K, First Regiment West Virginia Veteran 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

“The name of Elizabeth A. Palmer, widow of Cyrus Palmer, late of 
Company G, Twenty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Arrieanna Sites, widow of Robert Sites, late of Com- 
pany D, Ninth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany D, First Regiment West Virginia Véteran Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Malissa Steed, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Elisha B. Steed, late of Company I, One hundred and eighty-ninth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

“The name of Lincoln Z. Story, helpless and dependent son of 
Adoniram Story, late of Company C, One hundred and fortieth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

“The name of Anna Topping, widow of John R. Topping, late of 
Company H, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and increase the rate to 
$30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she 
has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Stella M. Watkins, widow of William W. Watkins, late 
of Company C, Fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Phoebe Ann Allbright, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Marshall Allbright, late of Company K, One hundred and seventy- 
third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Sallie Wood, helpless and dependent daughter of Robert 
Wood, late of Company B, Kighty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Charles M. Guthridge, helpless and dependent son of 
Samuel Guthridge, late of Company H, One hundred and eighty-second 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

“The name of Edward Thomas, helpless and dependent son of Samuel 
Thomas, late of Company I, One hundred and eighty-second Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

“The name of John P. Chain, helpless and dependent son of James N. 
Chain, late of Company H, One hundred and eighty-second Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, 

“The name of Carrie B. Gaddis, widow of Thomas B. Gaddis, late of 
Company H, Thirty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany D, Sixty-third Regiment United States Colored Troops (Ninth 
Louisiana Regiment A. D.), and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. á 

“The name of William G. Ely. helpless and dependent son of Robert 
Ely. late of Company E, Fifty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Mollic Richardson, widow of William Richardson, late 
of Company F, Fifth Regiment Obio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

“The name of Cora A. Games, widow of David W. Games, late of 
Company I, One hundred and eighty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Elizabeth Lutters, widow of Ernest Lutters, also known 
as John H. Gray, late of Company F, One hundred and thirty-first 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Elizabeth Streit, widow of John Streit, late of Company 
A. Seventeenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, and an additional pension of $20 per month for the helpless 
and dependent daughter, Gertrude C. Streit, in lieu of that she is now 
receiving for her: Provided, That in the event of the death of Gertrude 
C. Streit, helpless and dependent daughter of said Elizabeth and John 
Streit, the additional pension of $20 for her, $8 of which is herein 
granted, shall cease and determine: And provided further, That in the 
event of the death of Elizabeth Streit, the name of Gertrude C. Streit 
shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after 
the date of death of said Elizabeth Streit. 
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“The name of Bentley A. Worden, helpless and dependent son of 
George B. Worden, late of Company I, Sixty-fourth Regiment New 
de an ct Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

“The name of Martha J. Shaffer, widow of David D. Shaffer, late of 
Company C, Twenty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Sarah Hilton, widow of Emerson Hilton, late of Nine- 
teenth Independent Battery, New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary Ricker, helpless and dependent daughter of Wil- 
liam Ricker, late of Company A, One hundred and fifty-sixth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. à 

“The name of John Street, late of Capt. William W. Harris's Howard 
County company, Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
ut the rate of $50 per month, 

“The name of William Roberts, late of Capt. James Forman's Com- 
pany D, Seventieth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Capt. Wil- 
liam E. Fonk's detail, Seventieth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Samuel Mason, late of Capt. Warren T. Harris’s How- 
ard County Volunteer Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Martha J. Lewis, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Henry C. Lewis, late of Company C, Third Regiment Missouri Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Amanda Henderson, widow of Willlam M. Henderson, 
late of Company A, Sixty-fifth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Anna Godfrey, widow of Ira J. Godfrey, late of com- 
pany C, Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Agnes L. Davis, widow of Richard M. J. Davis, late of 
Company I, One hundred and nineteenth Regiment [Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of George W. Dooley, late of Capt. Daniel Hoover's com- 
pany, Carrol! County Regiment Provisional Militia of Missouri, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Mary Carter, widow of John E. Carter, late of Capt. 
Martin B. Garvin's Company A, Grundy County Battalion Missouri 
State Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

“The name of Rosaline Coots, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Moses Coots, late of Company I, Fifty-second Regiment Kentucky Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Lottie Cox, widow of James M. Cox, late of Company 
F, Twenty-first Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Emma G. Casebier, widow of John D. Casebler, late of 
Company H, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Caroline Cooper, widow of Joseph P. Cooper, late of 
Company I, Ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Margaret A. Young, widow of Joseph W. Young, late 
of Company I, Twenty-sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Nannie Austin, widow of Joseph G. Austin, late of 
Company C, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Joe Meridith, helpless and dependent son of James 
Meridith, late of Company H, Fifty-second Regiment Kentucky Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Mary A. Gallup, widow of Anson H. Gallup, late of 
Company C, Ninth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Fay Milligan, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Beverly W. Milligan, late of Company B, Fourteenth Regiment Hlinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of William Maze, late of Lieutenant Dietrich’s company, 
Cooper County Provisional Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Hattie Gideon, widow of John W. Gideon, late of 
Company K, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate 
to 830 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she 
has attained the age of GO years. 

“The name of George M. Vaughan, alias Vaughn, late captain and 
aid-de-camp, staff of Brig. Gen. R. C. Vaughn, Fifth Military District, 
Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month, 
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“The name of Absalom B. Dempsey, alias Absalon B. Dempsey, late 
of Capt. H. C. Donnohue's company, Pettis County (Missouri) Volunteer 
Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Carrie Bobon, widow of John J. Bohon, late of Capt. 
H. C. Donnohne’s company, Pettis County (Missouri) Volunteer Militia, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Thomas H. Bradley, late of Capt. George A, Dillard’s 
Company E, Seventy-second Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Richard P. Gwinn, late of Capt. George Bingham’s 
Company H, Seventy-first Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and 
Capt. John S. Crain’s company, Saline County Volunteer Missouri 
Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Mahala Clark, widow of Elisha Clark, late of Company 
E, Twelfth Regiment, and Company H, Seventy-ninth Regiment, IIlinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

“The name of William T. Lesley, late of Capt. Warren W. Harris's 
company, Howard County Volunteer Militia of Missouri, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Elizabeth C. Berry, widow of James A, Berry, late of 
Company G, Seventy-second Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Carrie E. Howell, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Anthony W. Howell, late of Company F, Seventy-eighth Regiment Ili- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sinia E. Hathaway, now Miller, former widow of Nelson 
S. Hathaway, late of Company I, Fortieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Nancy M. Cowan, widow of Christopher C. Cowan, late 
of Company C, Seventy-second Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Edith T. Bass, widow of Martin V. Bass, late of Capt. 
George A. Dillard's Company E, Seventy-second Regiment Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Charles W. Earnest, late of Company I, Seventy-second 
Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 2 

“ The name of Emma Hathaway, widow of James H. Hathaway, late 
of Company C, Twentieth Regiment, and Company I, Second Regiment, 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month and increase the rate to $30 per month when she shall have 
shown by competent evidence she has attained the age of 60 years. 

„The name of Matilda Jane Stewart, widow of James A. Stewart, late 
of Independent Battery F, Pennsylvania Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Ella A. Tripp, widow of Edmond Tripp, late of Com- 
pany B, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and Company F, 
Sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month and Increase the rate to $30 per 
month when she shall haye shown by competent evidence she hag at- 
tained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Mary Vick, widow of Hiram Vick, late of Companies B 
and G, One hundred and second Regiment United States Colored Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Mary A. Wing, widow of Henrie E. Wing, late of Com- 
pany C, Twenty-seventh Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her & pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to 
$30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she 
has attained the age of 60 years. 

“ The name of Ettie E. Barnes, widow of Pliny H. Barnes, alias Charles 
Baker, late of Company B, One hundredth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, Company B, Second Regiment Michigan Infantry, and 
Battery F, Third Regiment United States Artillery, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Stephen L, Crandall, helpless and dependent son of John 
A. Crandall, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of George W. Burnett, late of Capt. George W. Murphy's 
Company C, Fifth Battalion Missouri State Militia, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Nancy Sparks, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Truelove Sparks, late of Company E, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Mary Jane Judd, widow of James W. Judd, late of 
Capt, Dennis Adams’s Company C, Sixty-sixth Regiment Enrolled Mis- 
sourl Militia and Second Provisional Regiment, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. e 

“The name of Mary E. Piburn, widow of Edward Piburn, late of Com- 
pany E, Fifty-first Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Sela Ann Brooks, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Boone Brooks, late of Company B. Sixty-third Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 
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“ The name of Rena M. Weddle, widow of Harvey Weddle, late of Com- 
pany G, Forty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and increase the rate to $30 
per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she has 
attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Emulus G. Wallace, late of Company G, Fifty-first Regi- 
ment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Capt. Martin T. Real’s Company 
A, Fifty-first Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Lucinda Perkins, widow of Josiah S. Perkins, late of 
Captain Bane's Company E, Mercer County Battalion, Seventh Regi- 
ment Missouri State Militia, and Company E, Forty-fourth Regiment 
Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

“The name of James M. Gibson, late of Capt. John N. Smith's Com- 
pany H, Eighty-first Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Martha Kerns, widow of Everhart Kerns, alias Kearns, 
late of Capt. John N. Smith’s Company H, Eighty-first Regiment En- 
rolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of Mary M. Harris, former widow of William M. Pugh, late 
of Company B, Fourth Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“ The name of Virgil E. Halcomb, late of Company K, Seventy-seventh 
Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 

“The name of Frances E. McDonald, widow of Millard McDonald, alias 
Miller McDaniel, late of Capt. Wakefield Standley's Company B, Sixty- 
fifth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Emma Bays, widow of Miles Bays, late of Company H, 
Fourth Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Matilda Clark, widow of James Clark, late of Capt. 
John N. Smith's Company H, Eighty-first Regiment Enrolled Missouri 
Militia, and Lieut. W. A. Cornelius’s detachment of Company H, Eighty- 
first Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Elizabeth C. Duncan, widow of Robert Duncan, late of 
Capt. Patten Colley’s Company E, Fifty-first Regiment Enrolled Missouri 
Militia, and Capt. Martin T. Real’s Company A, Ray County, attached to 
Fifty-first Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of William B. Hampshire, helpless and dependent son of 
Wiliam W. Hampshire, late of Company C. Twenty-third Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

“The name of Isabell Childers, widow of Reuben D. Childers, late of 
Company D, Fifteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Ellen F. I. B. Juneau, widow of Joseph Juneau, late of 
Seventh Independent Battery Wisconsin Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Lillian Bigelow, widow of Emerson W. Bigelow, late of 
Company B, Seventh Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to $30 
per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she has 
attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Etta Hortvet, former widow of Harrison M. Burgess, 
late of Company E, Ninth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Annie C. Winter, widow of Wallace S. Winter, late of 
Company B, Ninth Regimént Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany H, Thirty-fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Maria Bensinger, widow of Franklin E. Bensinger, late 
of Company C, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Ida M. Cole, helpless and dependent daughter of Charles 
Cole, late of Company F, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Margret Mallery, widow of Henry W. Mallery, late of 
Company F, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in Neu of 
that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Mary E. Reynolds, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Reuben Reynolds, late of Company H, Nineticth Regiment United States 
Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, 

“The name of Anna M. Lybolt, widow of Henry C. Lybolt, late of 
Company B, One hundred and forty-third Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary E. Jones, widow of William II. Jones, late of 
Company G, One hundred and seventy-sixth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Irene Hill, widow of Hugh W. Hill, late of Company D, 
Seventy-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Permelia J. Livingston, widow of James Livingston, late 
of Company C, Seventy-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, and an additional pension of $20 per month for the 
helpless and dependent daughter Rebeeca Livingston: Provided, That 
in the event of the death of Rebeeca Livingston, helpless and de- 
pendent daughter of said Permelia J. and James Livingston, the addi- 
tional pension of $20 for her herein granted shall cease and determine: 
And provided further, That in the event of the death of Permelia J. 
Livingston, the name of Rebecca Livingston shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of 
said Permelia J. Livingston. 

“The name of Susanna Bell, widow of Reuben S. Bell, late of Com- 
pany I, Thirty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Louisa McArdle, widow of Philip McArdle, late of Com- 
pany A, Seventy-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Jennie Dye Burton, widow of Leonard Burton, late of 
Company C, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Sarah I. Osburn, widow of Napoleon B. Osburn, late of 
Company I, Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a penston at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving and an additional pension of $20 per month for the helpless 
and dependent son, David C. Osburn: Provided, That in the event of the 
death of David C. Osburn, helpless and dependent son of said Sarah I. 
and Napoleon B. Osburn, the additional pension of $20 for him herein 
granted shall cease and determine: And provided further, That in the 
event of the death of Sarah I. Osburn the name of said David C. 
Osburn shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from 
and after the date of death of said Sarah I. Osburn. 

“The name of Rosalia M. Barrow, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Samuel Barrow, late of Company D, Sixth Regiment, and Company 
I, Fifty-first Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Elizabeth A. Jordan, widow of Edward Jordan, late 
of Company E, Twelfth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to 
$30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she 
has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Laura Ochletree, widow of George Ochletree, late of 
Company D, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Harriet T. Elliott, widow of John P. Elliott, late of 
Company E, One hundred and fifty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. N 

“The name of Eliza J. Smith, helpless and dependent daughter of John 
W. Smith, late of Company E, Seventh Regiment Kansas Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Marian Peck West, former widow of Deloss Peck, late 
of Company E, One hundred and fifty-fourth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary A. Stevens, widow of William H. Stevens, late 
unassigned, Twenty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary A. Story, widow of Herbert H. Story, late of 
Company L, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Alice M. Taylor, widow of Joseph Taylor, late of Com- 
pany E, Seventh Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to 
$30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she 
thas attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Gertrude I. Morrill, widow of Eugene N. Morrill, late 
of Company D, Twenty-fourth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Sarah A. Hallett, widow of Hebron Hallett, late of 
Company L, Tenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Peter Breen, helpless and dependent son of Terrence 
Breen, late of Company I, Eleventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

“The name of James W. Wilson, late of Murphy's Pulaski and Texas 
Counties Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month. 

“The name of Mary M. Binkley, widow of John Binkley, late of Com- 
pany G, Fifteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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“The name of Sarah Dallas, widow of Eleazer Dallas, late of Company 
K, Forty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Theodore F. Dogan, late of First Lieut. B. G. Brad- 
shaw’s Company D, Seventy-third Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, 
and Capt. Robert L. Butt's Company E, Seventy-fourth Regiment 
Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month. 

“The name of George N. Chasteen, late of Capt. D. A. Moorehouse’s 
company (Provisional), Laclede County, Enrolled Missouri Militia, and 
pay him à pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Thomas McCormick, late of Capt. Henry N. Cook's 
Boone County company, Volunteer Missouri Militia, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

“The name of Marshall H. Messimer, late of Capt. Martin T. Real's 
Ray County Company A, Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Captain Real's 
Company B, Fifty-first Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

“The name of Andrea T. Bracken, widow of James S. Bracken, late 
of Company C, Nineteenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company F. Pighty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Emma E. Williams, widow of Lemuel Williams, late of 
Company B, Thirty-second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Anna M. Tidyman, widow of Richard Tidyman, late of 
Company E, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Esmerelda Vreeland, widow of John O. Vreeland, late 
of Company C, Twenty-first Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Rebecca A. Wilkins, widow of James H. Wilkins, late 
of Twenty-fifth unattached company, Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Emma T. Fidler, widow of Rudolph Fidler, late of 
Company I, One hundred and forty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Clara E. Wood, widow of Israel C. Wood, late of 
Company K, One hundred and thirty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Nettie J. Morse, former widow of Benjamin G. Morse, 
late of Company D, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and Company E, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Provisional 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month, 

“The name of Fannie C. Burdick, widow of Orlando P. Burdick, late 
of Companies K and B, Fourteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death 
of Perry L. Burdick, helpless and dependent son of said Fannie C. 
and Orlando P. Burdick, the additional pension herein granted shall 
cease and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the 
death of Fannie C. Burdick, the name of said Perry L. Burdick shall 
be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the 
date of death of said Fannie C, Burdick. 

“The name of Rose M. Muhleck, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Vincenz Muhleck. late of Company C, One hundred and eleventh Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Company B, Twenty- 
third Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Frances E. Austin, widow of Oel Austin, late of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and twenty-first Régiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Rose E. Broderick, widow of William Broderick, late of 
Company H, Thirteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the 
rate to $30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence 
she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“ The name of Margaret Cook, widow of Henry Cook, late of the United 
States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving, and an additional pension of 
$20 per month for the helpless and dependent son, Henry Cook, and 
another additional pension of $20 per month for the helpless and de- 
pendent daughter Margaret Cook: Provided, That in the event of the 
death of Henry Cook, helpless and dependent son of said Margaret and 
Henry Cook, the additional pension of $20 per month for him herein 
granted shall cease and determine: Provided further, That in the event 
of the death of Margaret Cook, helpless and dependent daughter of said 
Margaret and Henry Cook, the additional pension of $20 per month for 
her herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided further, 
That in the event of the death of Margaret Cook, the mother, the names 
of Henry Cook and Margaret Cook, the helpless son and daughter, shall 
each be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month each on indi- 
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vidual certificates from and after the date of death of sald Margaret 
Cook, the mother. 

“The name of Mary Cravate, widow of Charles Cravate, late of Com- 
pany I, Fourteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary E. Floyd, helpless and dependent daughter of Wil- 
liam R. Floyd, late of Company E, Second Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Major Fuller, late of Company G, Ninety-second Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month, 

“The name of Dellie Perry, widow of Alpheus P. Perry, late of Com- 
pany B, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Cordelia E. Remington, widow of Henry Remington, late 
of Company H, First Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The nume of Elizabeth Vaughn, widow of Elnathan J. Vaughn, late of 
Company E, Sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Helen Lyman, widow of Smith P. Lyman, late of Com- 
pany G, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 
ing: Provided, That in the event of the death of Bessie Lyman, helpless 
and dependent daughter of said Helen and Smith P. Lyman, the addi- 
tional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided 
further, That in the event of the death of Helen Lyman, the name of 
said Bossie Lyman shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the 
provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per 
month from and after the date of death of said Helen Lyman, 

“The name of Fannie H. Branian, widow of Henry Branian, late of 
Company E, Twenty-fifth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary C. Quivey, widow of James M. Quivey, late of 
Company C, Ringgold’s battalion, and commissary sergeant Twenty- 
second Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Emma Pope, widow of Morton Pope, late of Company 
H, One hundred and twenty-second Regiment United States Colored 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

“The name of Nannie L. Ludy, widow of James W. Ludy, late of 
Company H, One hundred and tenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Angeline Quillman, widow of John Quillman, late of 
Company B, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Maybelle Long, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Miller F. Long, late of Company G, One hundred and sixty-third Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Clara F. Woffenden, widow of Samuel Woffenden, late 
of Company C, Twenty-seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Ida Blake, widow of Alfred Blake, late of Company A, 
Thirteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Louisa English, widow of John English, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and eighth Regiment United States Colored Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
and that payment be withheld until the Government shall have been 
reimbursed for the amount fraudulently obtained under certificate 
No. 342852. 

“The name of Ada M. Wrighthouse, widow of Benjamin F. Wright- 
house, late of Company I, Fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Melissa A. Truelock Lindsey, helpless and dependent 
daughter of William H. Trulock, late of Company H, Elghty-sixth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Jessie S. Erle, widow of Frederick H. Erle, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Flora A. Haymaker, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Philip Haymaker, late of Company E, Twenty-sixth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, 

“The name of Elizabeth Redding, former widow of Valentine Red- 
ding, late of Company B, Ninety-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Henretta Stegall, widow of Henry Stegall, late of 
Company E, Sixty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Perry L. Barkhurst, helpless and dependent son of 
Calvin W. Barkhurst, late of Company D, Fifteenth Regiment Indiana 
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Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

“The name of Ida E. Hawthorne, widow of Luther Hawthorne, late 
of Company G, One hundred and ninety-second Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Webner M. Harter, helpless and dependent son of 
George Harter, late of Company A, Thirty-fourth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

“The name of Cora D. Barger, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John S. Barger, late of Company H, Ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Burton H. Barger, helpless and dependent son of John 
S. Barger, late of Company H, Ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Melissa Babcock, widow of Eri D. Babcock, late of 
Company E, and sergeant major, Fifty-ninth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of §30 per 
month, 

“The name of Mary L. Bell, widow of David V. Bell, late of Company 
B, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and Twenty-fifth Inde- 
pendent Battery, Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Alice Corl, widow of James K. Corl, late of Company F, 
One hundred and eighty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the 
rate to $30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence 
she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Augusta Graham, widow of Wiliam J. Graham, late of 
Company B, Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 
ing: Provided, That in the event of the death of Mark B. Graham, 
helpless and dependent son of said Augusta and William J. Graham, 
the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Augusta Graham, 
the name of said Mark B. Graham shall be placed on the pension roll, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate 
of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Augusta 
Graham, 

“The name of Diadema Reed, widow of Alvin Reed, late of Company 
E, One hundred and second Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Helen M. Stevens, widow of Benevolent H. Stevens, 
late of Company D, Ninth Regiment, and Company I, Ninth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 
per month, 

“The name of Leona Scott, widow of Andrew Scott, late of Company 
F, Third Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Ada M. Hanks, widow of George A. Hanks, late of 
Company B, Twenty-fifth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

“The name of Julia A. Boisvert, widow of Maxime Boisvert, late of 
Company G, Second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of William A. 
Boisvert, helpless and dependent son of sald Julia A. and Maxime 
Boisvert, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Julia A. 
Boisvert, the name of said William A. Boisvert shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Julia A. Boisvert. 

“The name of Bert E. Corbett, helpless and dependent son of Wallace 
W. Corbett, late of Twenty-third Independent Battery, Indiana Volun- 
teer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

“The name of May Bell Crowell, former widow of Ira Randall, late of 
Company H. Ninety-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Jennette Leroy, widow of Francis Leroy, late of Com- 
pany C, Second Battalion, Sixteenth Regiment United States Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and in- 
crease the rate $30 per month when she shall have shown by competent 
evidence she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Mary Belle Robertson, widow of Timothy Robertson, late 
of Company C, Sixty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Elizabeth L. Miller, widow of George W. Miller, late of 
Company H, One hundred and ninety-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Stephen R. Branstetter, late of Captain William Kerr's 
company, Pike County Volunteer Missouri Militia, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month. 
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“The name of Anderson B. Corbin, late of Captain Napoleon Altop’s 
company, Independent Scouts, West Virginia State Troops, and Capt. 
Napoleon Altop's company of Marion County Scouts, West Virginia State 
Troops, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Mary J. Blake, widow of Solomon Blake, late of Com- 
pany H, Tenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Margaret A. Hurrell, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Joseph S. Hurrell, late of Company E, Ninth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Annie Mansbergar, widow of Thomas Mansbergar, late 
of Company H, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Lodemma Right, widow of John Right, late of Company 
H, Tenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Ellen Wurl, widow of John Wurl, late of Company E, 
One hundredth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Ada A. French, widow of Abednego E. French, late of 
Company E, Thirteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“ The name of Alva Runk, helpless and dependent son of Samuel Runk, 
late of Company B, One hundred and tenth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

“The name of Minta Kelly, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Thomas M. Kelly, late of Company I, Twelfth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Reserve Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

“The name cf Jacob Morrison, helpless and dependent son of Emanuel 
Morrison, late of Company H, One hundred and thirty-third Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

“The name of Anna P. Beyer, helpless and dependent daughter of 
James S. Beyer, late of Company I, One hundred and forty-ninth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Nevin Wagner, helpless and dependent son of Jesse W. 
Wagner, late of Company C, Seventy-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

“The name of Samuel Fissel, helpless and dependent son of Samuel 
Fissel, late of Company A, Two hundred and first Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, 

“The name of Mary E. Hurd, widow of Seneca Hurd, late of Com- 
pany C, Twentieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Frances Jane Schrader, widow of Jacob Schrader, late 

of Company C, Tenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
. “The name of Esther Higgins, widow of Matthew J. Higgins, late of 
Company F, Fifth Regiment, and Company C, Seventh Regiment, Dela- 
ware Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. i 

“The name of Gertrude Brown Sigsbey, helpless and dependent daugh- 
ter of Benjamin F. Brown, late of Company B, One hundred and 
twenty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Cora B. Cook, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Charles F. Cook, late of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

“The name of Thirza E. Green, widow of Henry C. Green, late of 
Company A, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
Clela C. Green, helpless and dependent daughter of said Thirza E. and 
Henry C. Green, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of 
Thirza E. Green, the name of said Clela C. Green shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of 
sald Thirza E. Green. 

“The name of Rena C. Otto, widow of John Otto, late of Company E, 
One hundred and forty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Rose Tunnell, widow of Luther B. Tunnell, late of 
Company F, One hundred and twenty-second Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Iona Radabaugh, widow of Peter Radabaugh, late of 
Company B, One bundred and eighty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 
increase the rate to $30 per month when she shall have shown by 
competent evidence she has attained the age of 60 years, 
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“The name of Ruth Heston Burke, former widow of Gideon F. Heston, 
late of Company A, Second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mina Barden, widow of Augustus B. Barden, late of 
Company G, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, ° 

“The name of Howard E. Craven, helpless and dependent son of Ira R, 
Craven, late of Company D, Seventieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. : 

“The name of Maggie Carpenter, widow of Leonard Carpenter, late of 
Company H, Eighty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Adell B. Lowery, widow of Thomas J. Lowery, late of 
Company A, Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Henrietta W. Russell, widow of Daniel J. Russell, late 
of Company H, Tenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Emma J. Rutty, widow of Henry M. Rutty, late of First 
Company, Sharpshooters, attached to Twenty-seventh Regiment Michi- 
er N Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

„The name of Evyah A, Dickson, former widow of George T. Dicksen, 
late of First Independent Company, Michigan Sharpshooters, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Amanda A. Taylor, widow of George Taylor, late of 
Company C, One hundred and fifty-seventh Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Sarah E. Powell, widow of Robert Powell, late of Com- 
pany G, Twenty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Sarah A. Moss, former widow of James W. Moss, late 
of Company A, Forty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, to commence from 
March 4, 1927, 

“The name of Mattie J. Hoover, former widow of John H. Freeman, 
late of Company G, Thirtieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Anzonetta Hooker, widow of John Hooker, late of Com- 
pany F, Twenty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Basha Edwards, widow of George M. Edwards, late of 
Company L, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of John Campbell, late of Company F, Ninth Regiment 
Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and Capt, Henry N. Cook's company, 
Boone County, Missouri Militia, and pay bim a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month. 

“The name of Luella Blakely, widow of Henry H. Blakely, late of 
Company F, Eighty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Caroline Bartz, widow of August Bartz, late of Com- 
pany D, Eighth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of John L. Fitts, helpless and dependent son of John W. 
Fitts, late of Company F, One hundred and twentieth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Elizabeth Lawler, widow of Everett M. Lawler, late of 
Company E, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

“The name of Annie H. Lanagan, widow of William F. Lanagan, late 
of Capt. William Ahl's Company A, Green River Battalion, Kentucky 
State Troops, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Nancy A. Jones, widow of Phillip Jones, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

“The name of Sarah J. Smallwood, former widow of Charles S. New- 
ton, late of Company M, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Light Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary L. Williams, widow of Benjamin Williams, late of 
Company A, Seventy-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Nancy C. Whitesel, widow of James M. Whitesel, late of 
Company D, Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Lillie M. Ashton, widow of Walter J. Ashton, late of 
Company A, Seventy-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Eliza E. McNeill, widow of Francis McNeill, late of 
Company I, Twentieth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving : Provided, That in the event of the death of Mary J. Blanche 
MeNeill, helpless and dependent daughter of said Eliza E. and Francis 
McNeill, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Eliza I. 
McNeill, the name of said Mary J. Blanche McNeill shall be placed on 
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the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of 
sald Eliza E. McNeill, 

“The name of Anna Z. Stewart, widow of Henry C. Stewart, late of 
Company F, Sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Bettie Brackett, widow of George H. Brackett, late of 
Company G, Coast Guards Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Laura B. Bartlett, former widow of Nehemiah G. 
Bartlett, late of Company E, Fourth Regiment California Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of William R. Hoge, helpless and dependent son of Romeo 
G. Hoge, late of Signal Corps, United States Volunteers, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Susan A. Whittemore, widow of James M. Whittemore, 
late of Second Independent Battery, Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Margaret G. Atchison, widow of Robert R. Atchison, 
alias Charles T. Foster, late of Company B. Ninety-seyenth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

“The name of Estella Cowell, widow of Bradley Cowell, late of Com- 
pany C. Eigbteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Eva Paul, widow of Elias Paul, late of Company D, 
Fifth Regiment Pennsylvanian Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

»The name of Charles J. Lichty, helpless and dependent son of Ben- 
jamin C. Lichty, late of Company D, One hundred and ninety-fifth Regi- 
ment Pennsylyania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

»The name of Irene G. Plummer, helpless and dependent daughter of 
William R. Plummer, late of Company H. Forty-ninth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, 

“The name of Jennie Larimer, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Charles Larimer, late of Company E, One hundred and forty-ninth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Elda M. Lewis, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Reuben M. Lewis, late of Company E, Second Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

“The name of Anna Maud Hogmire, helpless and dependent daughter 
of John Hogmire, late of Company D, One hundred and tenth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Companies M and F, Nineteenth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate ef $20 per month. 

“The name of Cathran Hearst, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Christian Hearst, late of Company F, Nineteenth Regiment, and Com- 
pany E, Twentieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Dollie S. Terry, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Jacob C. Patrick, late of Company K, Thirty-fifth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

“The name of Mary A. Langmeyer, widow of Gregory Langmeyer, late 
of Company C, One hundred and sixty-fourth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary A, Lawhead, widow of Benjamin Lawhead, late 
of Company E, Eighteenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Carrie E. Block, widow of John Block, late of Company 
E, Sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and Company D, 
Third Regiment New York Provisional Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary L. Smith, widow of Parker T. Smith, alias 
Thomas P. Smith, late of Company B, Eighth Regiment Missouri State 
Militia Cavalry, and Company A, Hickory County Battalion Missouri 
Home Guards, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Isabelle E. Embry, former widow of David Coats, late 
of Company B, Seventeenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company C, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary E. Packer, widow of Storer Packer, late of Com- 
pany E, Fifty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of William H. Holland, helpless and dependent son of 
Henry W. Holland, late of Company K. One hundred and tenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

“The name of Jesse C. Cambridge, helpless and dependent son of Sam- 
uel Cambridge, late of Company D, Second Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 
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“The name of Sarah J. Clark, widow of John F. Clark, late of Com- 
pany G, Eleventh Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary E. Edes, widow of William L. Edes, late of Com- 
pany B, First Battalion, Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of George H. Fortier, helpless and dependent son of Levi 
Fortier, late of Company H, Twelfth Regiment Maine Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Hattie E. Johnson, widow of John W. Johnson, alias 
John W. Pickels, late of Company E, Fifteenth Regiment Maine Volun- 
teer Infantry and Company D, Eighth Regiment United States Veteran 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month and increase the rate to $30 per month when she shall have 
shown by competent evidence she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Sidney Potter, helpless and dependent son of Simeon 
Potter, late of Company E, Twenty-fourth Regiment "Maine Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of George E. Spear, helpless and dependent son of Edward 
F. Spear, late of Company B, Twenty-sixth Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Eliza King, widow of John H. King, late of Company 
G. Fourteenth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Sarah C. Mathews, widow of Isaac Mathews, late of 
Company E, Thirty-sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to $30 
per month when she shall haye shown by competent evidence she has 
attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Mary E. Drew, widow of William Drew, late of Com- 
pany E, Thirteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Eliza Tye, widow of John S. Tye, late of Company A, 
Eighth Regiment, and second Heutenant, A Battalion, Kentucky Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Elizabeth Lively, widow of John Lively, late of Com- 
pany K, Fifth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of James Couch, helpless and dependent son of Elijah 
Couch, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Cappa King, helpless and dependent daughter of John 
W. King, late of Company D, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Martha A. Dicken, widow of William M. Dicken, late 
of Captain Abijah Guthrie's company, Kentucky Home Guards, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of William Hampton, helpless and dependent son of 
Thomas Hampton, late of Company G, Third Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

“The name of Dan Hibbard, helpless and dependent son of John M. 
Hibbard, late of Company E, Seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Nanie Peace, widow of William H. Peace, late of 
Company A, Forty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary J. Haggard, widow of Clay Haggard, alias 
Henry Clay, late of Company G, Forty-second Regiment United States 
Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

“The name of Remma Beason, widow of John Beason, late of Company 
K, Eighth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Emma C. Richards, widow of Andrew K. Richards, late 
of Company C, Sixteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Anna M. Williams, widow of Thomas Williams, late 
surgeon; Sixth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

“The name of Catherine E. Kimball, widow of Jerome Kimball, late 
of Company K, Thirty-fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Etta McOwen, widow of Harrison McOwen, late of 
Company B, Eighteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of John Wright, helpless and dependent son of William 
Wright, late of Company H, One hundredth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month 

“The name of Sara E. Stewart, helpless and dependent daughter 
of William M. Stewart, late of Company D, Two hundred and sixth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 
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“The name of Margaret C. Richardson, widow of John O. Richardson, 
late of Company A, Two hundred and sixth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

“The name of Dolly O'Neil, helpless and dependent daughter of An- 
drew O'Neil, late of Companies C and D, Bighty-second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

“The name of. Kizzia McNabb, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Samuel McNabb, late of Company D, Sixty-second Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

“The name of Nancy A. Keating, widow of John Keating, late of Com- 
pany A, Fifty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Charlotte Gamble, widow of John M. Gamble, late of 
Company F, Second Battalion Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Harry S. Beyer, helpless and dependent son of Thomas 
S. Beyer, late of Captain Dougherty’s company, One hundred and third 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Veretta Irish, widow of Silas W. Irish, late of Com- 
pany A, Thirty-eiglith Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

“The name of Commodore Perry Fry, helpless and dependent son of 
Jacob Fry, late of Company I, Ninety-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Lillian I. Roberts, widow of Charles Roberts, late of 
Company F, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Laura E. Warner, widow of Irwin E. Warner, alias John 

Shay, late of Company I, Second Regiment Connecticut Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and coal heaver, United States Navy, Civil Was, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
. “The name of Matilda Higgins, former widow of John A. Tracy, late 
of Company F, One hundred and tenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Caroline Hankison, widow of Peter M. Hankison, late 
of Company H, Sixty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

“The name of Ann Spurback, widow of Orlando Spurback, late of 
Company I, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Neu of that she is now 
receiving, 

“The name of Nancy J. Lemon, widow of George D. Lemon, late of 
Company G, Fourth Regiment United States Volunteer Cavairy and 
Company A, Thirty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

“The name of Mary Groff, widow of Daniel Groves, known as Daniel 
Groff, late of Company D, First Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

“The name of Catharine Lenz, widow of Soloman Lenz, late of Com- 
pany F, Fifty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Iten of that she is now 
receiving, and an additional pension of $20 per month for the helpless 
and dependent son, Charles H. Lenz: Provided, That in the event of 
the death of Charles H. Lenz, helpless and dependent son of said 
Catharine and Solomon Lenz, the additional pension of $20 for him 
herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided further, That 
in the event of the death of Catharine Lenz, the name of said Charles 
H. Lenz shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and Umitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month 
from and after the date of death of said Catharine Lens. 

“The name of Parthena Shepperd, widow of Thomas J. Shepperd, 
late of Company D, Thirtieth Regiment Ohlo Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

“The name of Matilda Larimer, widow of Robert M. Larimer, late of 
Company D, One hundred and eighty-seventh Regiment Ohie Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Sarah Ann Lehman, former widow of Gilbert A. Don- 
elson, late of Company K, One hundred and fifty-first Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Martha E. Falles, widow of Henry Falles, late of Com- 
pany E, Forty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

»The name of Mary E. Edington, widow of Perry A. Edington, late of 
Company H, Ninetieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
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a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

“The name of Carrie E. Pickering, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Willard W. Pickering, late of Battery B, Fifth Regiment United 
States Volunteer Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

“The name of Joseph P. Boon, jr. helpless and dependent son of 
Joseph P. Boon, late of Company C, Seventeenth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

“The name of Minerva D. Monroe, widow of John H. Monroe, late 
of Company C, Eleventh Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mattie Davidson, widow of Ninane G. Davidson, late 
of Company G, Third Regiment Tennessee Mounted Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Sallie Emery, widow of Josiah S. Emery, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and thirty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
and increase the rate to $30 per month when she shall have shown 
by competent evidence she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Henry R. Browne, late telegraph operator, Military 
Telegraph Corps, Civil War, and pay bim a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month. 

“The name of Claude W. Swartwood, helpless and dependent son of 
Anson O. Swartwood, late of Company K, One bundred and seventy- 
ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, aud pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

“The name of Hattie Geske, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Charles Geske, late of Company K. Ninety-third Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company A, Second Regiment Veteran Re- 
serve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Lillie Geske, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Charles Geske, late of Company K, Ninety-third Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company A, Second Regiment Veteran Re- 
serve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

. “The name of Mary A. Cunningham, widow of William Cunningham, 
late of Company K, Fifty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Alta V. Cohn, former widow of Richard H. Brooks, late 
of Company M, Seventeenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alia Meek, widow of Isaac H. Meek, late of Company G, 
Fifty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Lillian A. Springer, widow of John Springer, late of 
Company A, One hundred and ninety-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Rose M. Ham, widow of John H. Ham, late of Com- 
pany C, Fourth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and Company C, 
First Regiment Maine Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to $30 per 
month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she has 
attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Delia Taylor, widow of James O. Taylor, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and fourteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Nannie S. Parks, widow of Yantis P. Parks, late of 
Capt. William Weaver's Company K, Sixtieth Regiment Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, and Capt. John P. Turner's Company A, attached to 
the Sixtieth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary S. Bayless, widow of Thomas Bayless, late of 
Seventh Battery, Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Sarah M. Dickinson, widow of James K. Dickinson, 
late of Company K, Second Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cayalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Ella Starke, widow of John Henry Starke, late of 
Company D, Ninth Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of James S. Nichols, late of Capt. W. E. Chester's com- 
pany, Johnson County Volunteer Militia of Missouri, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Amanda B. Holcomb, widow of Joseph S. Holcomb, late 
of Capt. Alexander Robinson's unattached Company A, Enrolled Missouri 
Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary F. McComber, widow of George A. McComber, 
late of Company G, Fifty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Katherine Fisher, widow of Andrew H. Fisher, late of 
Company G, Thirteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and Increase the 
rate to $30 per month when she shall have shown by competent ert 
dence she has attained the age of 60 years. 
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“The name of Mary E. White, widow of James A. White, late of Com- 
pany D, Second Regiment Tennessee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Lucy E. O'Neal, widow of Charles O'Neal, late of Com- 
pany G, Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Charles B. Harrison, alias Charles H. Brewer, late of 
Company G, Fifth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and seaman, 
United States Navy, Civil War, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month.. 

“The name of Elizabeth L. Traver, widow of Jefferson F. Traver, late 
of Company C, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Minerva A. Pence, widow of Andrew J. Pence, late of 
Company H, One hundred and first Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

“The name of Mary C. Benton, widow of David C. Benton, late of 
Company C, One hundred and ninth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infautry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Elizabeth J. Hughes, widow of John Hughes, late of 
Company I, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Frances M. Snyder, widow of Cornelius Snyder, late of 
Company I, Second Regiment New York Mounted Rifles, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Maggie Smithson, widow of Isaac Smithson, late of Com- 
pany C, Eighty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and increase the rate to $30 per 
month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she has 
attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Mary Shanks, widow of Daniel Shanks, late of Company 
E, Sixty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Lucinda A. Pitzer, widow of Laban Pitzer, late of Com- 
pany H, Forty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Christiana Minnich, widow of John Minnich, late of 
Company I, One hundred and thirty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Allie Truesdell, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Samuel Truesdell, late of Company E, Seventy-fourth Regiment Indiana 
Voluntéer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Elisha Frazier, late of Capt. W. M. Searcey's Company 
F, Capitol Guards, Kentucky State troops, also known as Company F, 
First Regiment Capitol Guards, Kentucky Volunteers, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Madora F. Mason, widow of Omer W. Mason, late of 
Company E, Seventy-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and increase the rate 
to $30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she 
has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Martha A. Elliott, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Peter W. Elliott, late of Company B, Ninety-seventh Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Alice V. Schmidt, former widow of John R. Cook, late 
of Company E, Twelfth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Mary A. Anderson, widow of John B., alias John Ander- 
son, late private, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and blacksmith Batteries D and E, Third Regiment New York Light Ar- 
tillery, and veteran volunteer, Third Regiment New York Volunteer 
Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Hooker A. Le Land, late of Company D, First Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and Company F, First Regiment 
Michigan Sharpshooters, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month, 

“The name of Catherine Schuey, widow of John Schuey, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and fortieth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Edith J. May, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Manning C. May, late of Company I, Forty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

“The name of Eyeleen Lonnen, widow of Russell Lonnen, late Unas- 
signed, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Eliza D. Welsh, widow of Thomas Welsh, late of Bat- 
tery B, Second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Alma M. Monroe, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John I. Monroe, late of Company D, Seventy-seventh Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, Fifth Regiment United States 
Volunteer Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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“The name of Barbara E. Null, widow of George Null, late of Company 
F, Third Regiment Potomac Home Brigade Maryland Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Alice R. Walter, helpless and dependent danghter of 
Benjamin F. Walter, late of Company C, Fourth Regiment Maine Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Emma Jones, former widow of Charles W. Drummond, 
late of Company D, Twenty-fifth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Adelaide A. Ryerson, widow of George W. Ryerson, late 
of Company A, Third Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry; Company 
G, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Heavy Artillery; and Company G, 
Seyenteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, and 
an additional pension of $20 per month for the helpless and dependent 
son, Leonard C. Ryerson: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
Leonard C. Ryerson, helpless and dependent son of said Adelaide A. and 
George W. Ryerson, the additional pension of $20 for him herein granted 
shall cease and determine: And provided further, That in the event of 
the death of Adelaide A. Ryerson, the name of Leonard C. Ryerson shall 
be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the 
date of death of said Adelaide A. Ryerson. 

“The name of Elizabeth E. Doan, widow of Robert S. Doan, late of 
Company G, One hundred and sixty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Clara A. Griffin, former widow of Lemuel Griffin, late of 
Company I, One hundred and sixteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry and Unassigned Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to $30 per month 
when she shail have shown by competent evidence she has attained the 
age of 60 years. 

“The name of Cora L. Kraft, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Albert W. D. Kraft, late hospital steward, First Regiment Virginia Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of William A. Pfaff, helpless and dependent son of Conrad 
Pfaff, late of Battery C, West Virginia Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

“The name of Frank Carey, helpless and dependent son of James F. 
Carey, late of Company D, Sixty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Lawrence E. Burch, helpless and dependent son of 
George P. Burch, late of Company E, One hundred and forty-ninth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month, 

The name of Andrew S. Deeds, helpless and dependent son of Joshua 
Deeds, late of Company G, Fifty-third Regiment, and Company B, One 
hundred and forty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Maud I. Lowrance, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Smith Lowrance, late of Company I, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

“The name of Dora A. Lee, helpless and dependent daughter of Andrew 
J. Lee, late of Company C, Fifty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Elmer G. McAllister, helpless and dependent son of 
Gabriel McAllister, late of Company B, Eighth Regiment Kentucky Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Levi C. Posey, helpless and dependent son of Christopher 
C. Posey, late of Company B, Ninety-first Regiment Indiana Voluntecr 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Alonzo L, Sutton, helpless and dependent son of Aaron 
W. Sutton, late of Company D, Twenty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Millie Harris, widow of Charles Harris, late of Com- 
pany I, Eighth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Annetta E. Calkins, widow of Belus Calkins, jr., late of 
Company F, Ninety-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company E, One hundred and fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that 
she is now receiving, and an additional pension of $20 per month for 
the helpless and dependent daughter, Hattie A. Calkins: Provided, 
That in the event of the death of Hattie A. Calkins, helpless and de- 
pendent daughter of said Annetta E. and Belus Calkins, jr., the addi- 
tional pension of $20 for her herein granted shall cease and determine: 
And provided further, That in the event of the death of Annetta E. 
Calkins, the name of Hattie A. Calkins shall be placed on the pension 
roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, 
at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said 
Annetta E. Calkins, 

“The name of Kathrina Reed, widow of Stephen Reed, late of Company 
I, Ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month, 
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“The name of Cora 8, Brightman, widow of Samuel B. Brightman, 
late of Company B. Fourteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and increase the 
rate to $30 per month when she shall have shown by competent 
evidence she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Alsada A. Cone, widow of William A. Cone, late of 
Company B, Fifty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Edgar C. Greene, late telegraph operator, Military 
Telegraph Corps, United States Army, Civil War, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Henrietta W. Jones, widow of John B. Jones, late of 
Company D, One hundred and seventeenth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

“The name of Mary J. Palmer, widow of Charles H. Palmer, late of 
Company I, One hundred and thirty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary E. H. Remick, widow of Augustus Remick, late 
of Company I, Fifteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company D, Fifty-seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Levi P. Stone, late of Capt. Henry H. Field's Com- 
pany B, Seventieth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Emma D. Tenney, widow of Silas B. Tenney, late of 
Company C, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Julia A. Anderson, widow of Uriah J. Anderson, late 
of Company A, One hundred and forty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu 
of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death 
of Pearl Anderson, helpless and dependent daughter of said Julia A. 
and Uriah J. Anderson, the additional pension herein granted shall 
cease and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the 
death of Julia A. Anderson, the name of said Pearl Anderson shall be 
placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension Jaws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the 
date of death of said Julia A. Anderson. 

“The name of Harriet L. Garret, widow of Peter Garret, late of Com- 
pay K, Eighteenth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Lucy Ann Tinsley, widow of Henry Tinsley, late of 
Company K, Eighth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“ The name of Casey Mandrell, helpless and dependent son of Nathaniel 
Mandrell, late of Company C, One hundred and tenth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

“The name of Mary Emmons, widow of Levi Emmons, late of Com- 
pany M, Fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Robert L. Meadows, helpless and dependent son of Moses 
Meadows, late of Company D, Sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Ada J. Hopson, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Thomas Hopson, late of Company K, One hundred and forty-fourth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Sylvester Lane, helpless and dependent son of Reuben 
Lane, late of Company B, Fourteenth Regiment Pennsylyania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

“The name of Washington Badgely, helpless and dependent son of 
Lewis Badgely, late of Company C, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Martha Roderick, former widow of Andrew J. Stewart, 
late of Company C, Sixty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Theodore F. Austin, helpless and dependent son of 
William A. Austin, late of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

“The name of John T. Young, helpless and dependent son of Aaron 
H. Young, late of Company E, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

“The name of Fannie Boswell, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Frederick D. Boswell, late of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Annie W. Adams, widow of William J. Adams, late of 
Company F, Forty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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“The name of Adortha S. Carey, widow of Benjamin V. Carey, late of 
Company E, One hundred and twenty-second Regiment Ilinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Della Barton, widow of Joshua Barton, late of Company 
E, Thirty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Margaret B. Mondon, widow of Edmond Mondon, late 
of Company D, Twelfth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Caroline Marlow, widow of George R. Marlow, late of 
Company B, Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Katie Smith, widow of Andrew J. Smith, late of Com- 
pany K, Forty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Polly Stonecipher, widow of Curtis Stonecipher, late of 
Company B, Second Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Jennie Rosebraugh, widow of David Rosebraugh, late of 
Company C, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Martha E. Snyder, widow of Charles Snyder, late of 
Companies K and E, Twenty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Effy J. Pressley, helpless and dependent daughter of 
James M. Pressley, late of Company G, Fifty-sixth Regiment Illinois 
Votunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Virginia McCombs, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John McCombs, late of Company K, First Regiment West Virginia 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Elizabeth Wirth, widow of Joseph Wirth, late of Com- 
pany M, First Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Anna L. Myers, widow of George L. Myers, late of 
Companies G and H, Thirty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Myron Hoff, helpless and dependent son of Josiah Hoff, 
late of Company K, Sixteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Sarah Miller, helpless and dependent daughter of Isracl 
Miller, late of Company D, One hundred and twenticth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Martha Roepke, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Albert Roepke, late of Company I, Sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Emma L. Kehr, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John Kehr, late of Company C, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Carrie Ohler, helpless and dependent daughter of Reuben 
Ohler, late of Company F, Ninety-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Jeffie B. L. Fisher, former widow of James S. Ledman, 
late of Company E, Thirty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

“The name of Dora L. Fuller, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Andrew J. Fuller, late of Company B, Eighth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Hannah Burnett, widow of Enos Burnett, late of Com- 
pany I, One hundred and eighty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now recelving. 

“The name of Mary S. Early, widow of Francis M. Early, late of 
Company G, Ninety-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is now 
receiving. 

“The name of Naomi Fiedler, widow of John A. Fiedler, late of Com- 
pany C, Ninety-second Regiment, and Company C, Sixty-fifth Regiment, 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Lavina Kerr, widow of William O. Kerr, late of Com- 
pany K, Sixty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

“The name of Alice M. Wheelden, widow of Chester E. Wheelden, late 
landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to $30 per month when 
she shall have shown by competent evidence she has attained the age 
of 60 years. 

“The name of Charlotte W. Sibley, widow of Jobn F. Sibley, late of 
Company A, Sixth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Isabel C. Copp, widow of Charles D. Copp, late of Com- 
pany C, Ninth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
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“Tho name of Lilllan Bromley, widow of Dwight Bromley, late of 
Company F, Tenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany D, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Emma E. Mudge, widow of Alden O. Mudge, late of 
Company K, Twenty-fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Lou Murphy, widow of Dennis Murphy, late of Com- 
pany B, Sixteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Vicenia R. Wolf, widow of Michael Wolf, late of Com- 
pany H, One hundred and twenty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Annie Gouldy, widow of Thomas Gouldy, late of Com- 
pany F, First Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary E. Besancon, widow of Henry Besancon, late of 
Company C, One hundred and fourth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Rose A. Sargent, widow of Charles C. Sargent, late of 
Battery G, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate 
to $30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she 
has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of John N. Chesnutt, late of Company H, First Regiment 
Capitol Guards, Kentucky State Troops, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Nannie Colley, widow of Robert W. Colley, alias Coley, 
late of Capt. Alexander Denney's Roanoke Company (Howard County) 
of the Randolph, Howard, and Chariton Regiment of Volunteer Militia 
of Missouri, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary J. Walters, widow of Lewis Walters, late of 
Company B, Thirty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Emma J. Hanner, widow of Jobn Hanner, late of Capt. 
Daniel Hoover's Company, Carroll County Provisional Militia of Mis- 
souri, and Capt. Daniel Hoover's Company, Carroll and Livingston 
County Militia of Missouri, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

“The name of Elizabeth Pickens, widow of John Pickens, late of Com- 
pany B, Thirty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

„The name of Elizabeth F. Sutliff, widow of Andrew J. Sutliff, late of 
Company A, Thirty-third Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Pearl L. Keeler, widow of Ezra P. Keeler, late of Com- 
pany M, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

“The name of Mary A. Williams, widow of Benjamin Williams, late of 
Company A, Eleventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mollie F. Stinson, widow of William C. Stinson, late of 
Company C, First Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Lyda A. Whitehead, widow of James L. Whitehead, late 
of Capt. Henry Fisher's Company G, Seventy-sixth Regiment Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Katie Simpson, widow of Francis M. Simpson, late of 
Capt. C. L. Holsapple’s Company B. South Cumberland Battalion, 
Kentucky State Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

“The name of Thomas Scott, late of Capt. Patrick C. Berry's com- 
pany, Stone County Missourl Volunteer Militia, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of John T. Ruffin, late of Company B, Seventy-fourth 
Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Roy Paschal, helpless and dependent son of Edward A. 
Taschal, late of Company I, Fortieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Sarah A. Neece, widow of William B. Neece, late of 
Company B, Fifteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Ella Coffman, widow of John Coffman, late of Com- 
pany F, Fifteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Ellen Baget, helpless and dependent daughter of George 
Baget, late of Company H, Fourteenth Regiment Missouri State Militia 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Mary A. Boyd, widow of Henry W. Boyd, late of 
Lieut. Lyman J. Burch's Jasper County Volunteer Missouri Militia, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Sarah Early, widow of Samuel Early, late of Company 
D, Vitty-fourth Regiment Ohto Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month, 
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“The name of Mary B. Lett, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Walter G. Lett, late of Company B, Twelfth Regiment, and Company H, 
One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Catherine Garrott, widow of Charles M. Garrott, late 
of Company I, Twenty-fifth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Nathaniel Ellison, late of Captain William Ellison's 
company, Independent Scouts, West Virginia State Troops, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Perry Talbott, alias Tolbert, late of Capt. Daniel Gould's 
Company C, One hundred and thirty-third Regiment West Virginia 
Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

“The name of William Kyle, late of Capt. B. L. Stephenson's com- 
pany, West Virginia State Guards, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month. 

“The name of Annie Page, widow of Samuel H. Page, late of Company 
K, Fifth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Agnes Miller, widow of Putnam M. Miller, late of Com- 
pany F. Sixty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is now re- 
ceiving, and an additional pension of $20 per month for the helpless and 
dependent son, William J. Miller: Provided, That in the event of the 
death of Willam J. Miller, helpless and dependent son of said Agnes 
and Putnam M. Miller, the additional pension of $20 for him herein 
granted shall cease and determine: And provided further, That in the 
event of the death of Agnes Miller, the name of William J. Miller shall 
be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the 
date of the death of said Agnes Miller. 

“The name of Ella M. Spooner, widow of George R. Spooner, late of 
Company I, First Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary Phillips, widow of James Phillips, late Unassigned, 
Tenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and Company H, Twenty- 
second Regiment Kansas State Militia, and pay ber a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of John J. Swigert, helpless and dependent son of Daniel 
Swigart, late of Company D, Sixty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Caroline Hurley, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Lewis Hurley. late of Company F, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Ruth Pettit, widow of William H. Pettit, late of Com 
pany E, Bighty-sixth Regiment Illinois Infantry Volunteers, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Hattie Clayton, widow of Henry H. Clayton, late of 
Company I, Forty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to $30 
per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she hag 
attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Sarah C. Stephens, widow of John T. Stephens, late of 
Company E, Fifty-third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving and an additional pension of $20 per month 
for the helpless and dependent daughter, Hazel Stephens: Provided, 
That in the event of the death of Hazel Stephens, helpless and de- 
pendent daughter of said Sarah C. and John T. Stephens, the addi- 
tional pension of $20 for her herein granted shall cease and determine: 
And provided further, That in the event of the death of Sarah C. 
Stephens, the name of said Hazel Stephens shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of 
said Sarah C. Stephens. 

“The name of Anna Bryant, widow of Willinm Bryant, late of Com- 
pay G, Thirty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company C, Fifteenth Regiment Veteran Reserye Corps, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Josie Parker, widow of Charles Parker, late of Com- 
pany G, Thirteenth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and in- 
crease the rate to $30 per month when she shall have shown by 
competent evidence she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Cassie Austin, widow of Henry C. Austin, late of 
Company C, Fifth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

“The name of Lucy A. Sutherland, widow of Samuel A. Sutherland, 
late of Company H, Fifth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Cannabesta C. Prine, widow of John B. Prine, late 
of Company F, First Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. : 
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“The name of Julia L. Steele, widow of Calvin F. Steele, late of 
Company I, One hundred and fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Eliza Bruce, widow of William R., alias William A. 
Bruce, late of Capt. John G. Musick’s Company B, Thirty-first Regi- 
ment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

“The name of Ellie Jacobs, helpless and dependent daughter of 
James H, Jacobs, late of Company C, Seventy-eighth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Elizabeth W. Clark, helpless and dependent daughter 
of George W. Clark, late of Company B, Fifty-second Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, 

“The name of Julia R. Brown, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Robert G. Brown, late of Company E, Seventh Regiment New York 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, 

“The name of Mary M. Goodwin, widow of John Goodwin, late of 
Company B, Twenty-first Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and increase the 
rate to $30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evl- 
dence she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Mary O. Rousseau, widow of Louis Van Dyke Rousseau, 
late first assistant engineer, United States Navy, and United States 
Revenue Cutter Service, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

“The name of Sarah E. Allen, widow of Jasper Allen, late of Com- 
pany E, Twenty-first Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary A, Herbert, widow of David Herbert, late of 
Company E, Sixth Regiment, and Company F, Eighth Regiment, New 
Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

“The name of Washington P. Sprague, helpless and dependent son 
of Charles D. Sprague, late of Company C, Thirty-seventh Regiment, 
and Company E, Twenty-first Regiment, New Jersey Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

“The name of Ellen E. Greenfield, widow of William A. Greenfield, 
late of Company C, Twenty-ninth Regiment Michigan Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and in- 
crease the rate to $30 per month when she shall have shown by com- 
petent evidence she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Lillie B. Braxton, widow of Thomas Braxton, late of 
Company H, Fifty-second Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Lizzie Koffman, widow of William H. Koffman, late of 
Company E, Seventh Regiment Inlinols Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

„The name of Jennie B. Clark, widow of Frank W. Clark, late of Com- 
pany I, One hundred and forty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary L. Fitzgerald, widow of Henry Fitzgerald, late 
private, United States Marine Corps, Civil War, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 


“The name of Clara E. Campbell, widow of John Campbell, late of 


Company C, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Margaret Pensyl, widow of Franklin J. Pensyl, late 
of Company K, One hundred and eighty-fourth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event 
of the death of Lillie M. Pensyl, helpless and dependent daughter of 
said Margaret and Franklin J. Pensyl, the additional pension herein 
granted shall cease and determine: And provided further, That in the 
event of the death of Margaret Pensyl, the name of said Lillie M. 
Pensyl shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from 
and after the date of death of said Margaret Pensyl, 

“The name of Belle Frink, widow of Lorin Frink, late of Company 
D, Eighth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and Seventy-fourth 
Company, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Monica J. Boultrie, widow of Maxwell Boultrie, late 
of Company K. Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month: Provided, That if at 
any time it is shown that soldier is living, this pension shall cease and 
determine. 

“The name of John Fletcher, late of Company G, Ninety-ninth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Minnie Davis, helpless and dependent daughter of Henry 
Davis, late of Company L, Eighth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cay- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 
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“The name of Elizabeth Guy, widow of John Guy, late of Company A, 
Second Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month, and increase the rate to $30 per month 
when she shall have shown by competent evidence she has attained the 
age of 60 years. 

“The name of Rebecca Brown, widow of Jacob Brown, late of Com- 
pany B, Third Regiment North Carolina Mounted Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Callie Manley, widow of Alexander L. Manley, late of 
Company H, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and increase the rate to 
$30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she 
has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Mary Kruse, widow of Christian Kruse, late of Company 
E. Twenty-first Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

“The name of Catharine Frampton, former widow of William Framp- 
ton, late of Company B, Two hundred and sixth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30. per 
month. 

“The name of Floyd Phillips, helpless and dependent son of William 
H. Phillips, late of Company F, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Ella McWayne, helpless and dependent daughter of Jay 
D. McWayne, late of Company K, Thirty-fifth Regiment, and Company B, 
One hundred and eighty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Josephine Stewart, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Alfred Stewart, late of Company L, Seventh Regiment IIlinols Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. k 

“The name of Louise F. Carter, widow of William H. Carter, late of 
Company B, Seventh Regiment Massachusetts Militia Infantry; Thir- 
teenth Unattached Company, Massachusetts Militia Infantry; and un- 
assigned, Fourth Regiment Massachusetts Cavalry, and pay ber a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The naine of Eliza A. Hallock, widow of John Hallock, late of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary E. Loose, widow of John S. Loose, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mollie B. Gore, widow of William I. Gore, late of Com- 
pany B, Independent Battalion, London Rangers, West Virginia Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

“The name of Mary J. Coulson, widow of Alpheus D. Coulson, late of 
Company B, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Everett Coulson, 
helpless and dependent son of said Mary J. and Alpheus D. Coulson, the 
additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And pro- 
vided further, That in the event of the death of Mary J. Conlson, the 
name of said Everett Coulson shall be placed on the pension roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate 
of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Mary J. 
Coulson. 

“The name of Mary E. Wilson, widow of John A. Wilson, late of 
Company D, Twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Emma L, Williams, widow of Edward T. Williams, late 
of Company G, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Flossie M. Blauvelt, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Alonzo Blauvelt, late of Company I, Thirty-second Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Mary A. Yauch, widow of Jacob Yauch, late of Com- 
pany K, Forty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Voluteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Lydia A, Chandler, widow of Aaron B. Chandler, late of 
Company H, Seventy-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Juliette Davis, widow of William H. Davis, late of Com- 
pany F, Thirteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Emma C. Rounds, widow of George R. Rounds, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

“The name of Adelia C. Dwincll, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Chester H. Dwinell, late of Company F, Fifth Regiment Wisconsin Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Austa Venable, widow of James L. Venable, late of 
Capt. Edwin Smart's Company F, Fifth Regiment Missouri State Militia 
(Colonel Fagg), and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Laura A. Hartman, widow of David Hartman, late of 
Capt, Charles P. Gould’s Company D, Sixty-third Regiment Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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“The name of Sallie A. Knox, widow of Richard F. Knox, late of 
Capt. John M. Reed's company, Lincoln County, Missouri Militia, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Martha A. Luttrell, widow of George W. Luttrell, late 
of Capt. John Long’s Company B, First Provisional Battalion Miller 
County, Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month, 

“The name of Jesse S. Trower, late of Capt. Robert MeElroy's Com- 
pany H, Fifth Regiment Missouri Militia, and Capt, Henry Trower's 
Company E, First or Pike County Battalion, Forty-ninth Regiment En- 
rolled Missouri Militia, and Capt. Israel W. Stewart’s Company E, 
Sixty-seventh Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Albert Bryant, late of Capt. Luman W. Storey's com- 
pany, Volunteer Missouri Militia for North Missouri Railroad Bridge 
Guards, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of David Harper, late of Capt. Luman W. Storey's com- 
pany, Volunteer Missouri Militia for North Missouri Railroad Bridge 
Guards, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Sarah C. Gourley, widow of Montgomery Gourley, late 
of Capt. John J. Mitchell’s Company K, Fifth Regiment Missouri State 
Militia (Colonel Flagg), and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

“The name of Harriett A. Lawrence, widow of Aaron C. Lawrence, 
late of Company B. Fourteenth Regiment, and Company A, Eighty- 
fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry and Twenty-first Independ- 
ent Battery Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Omar Boggs, helpless and dependent son of Robert J. 
Boggs, late of Company G, Tenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cay- 
alry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Robert E. Boggs, helpless and dependent son of Robert 
J. Boggs, late of Company G, Tenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Sarah E. Stigers, former widow of Richard H. Roberts, 
late of Capt. Sanford Goin's Company H, First Regiment Capital 
Guards, Kentucky State Troops, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
830 per month, 

“The name of Sarah G. Graveline, helpless and dependent daughter 
of William B. Graveline, late of Company A, Eighteenth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and Company A, Twenty-fifth Regiment New 
York National Guard Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month, 

“The name of Elizabeth A. Kittredge, widow of George W. Kittredge, 
late of Company K, First Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Eliza J. Hill, helpless and dependent daughter of Jona- 
than Hill, late of Company B, One hundred and fifty-sixth Regiment 
Ohio National Guard Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

“The name of Sarah Barnett, widow of Lewis J. Barnett, late of Com- 
pany F, Sixty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary L. Miller, widow of Newton D. Miller, late of Com- 
pany F, Eleventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Jane Sexton, widow of Lawrence Sexton, late of Com- 
pany F, Sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Anderson Shoemaker, helpless and dependent son of 
John Shoemaker, late of Company K, One hundred and forty-third Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

“The name of Freddie A. Spaulding, helpless and dependent son of 
Cornelius Spaulding, late of Company G, Eighteenth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Henry Gray, helpless and dependent son of Augustus G. 
Gray, late of Company F, One hundred and forty-fourth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, 

“The name of Ada Wood, widow of Samuel N. Wood, late unassigned, 
drafted, Second Congressional District Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the 
rate to 830 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence 
she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Nancy Ellen Bloomfelter, widow of John Bloomfelter, 
late of Company F, Seventy-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Elizabeth A. Nelson, widow of Samuel E. Nelson, late 
of Company B, Twenty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Levinnia J. Wilson, widow of Anderson D. Wilson, late 
of Company E. Ninth Regiment Indiana Legion, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Josephine Nolot, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Claude F. Nolot, late of Company E, Fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
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unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Mary A. Walker, widow of John Walker, late of Battery 
F, Fifth Regiment United States Volunteer Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Phebe H. Snow, widow of Daniel B. Snow, late of 
Company K, Twenty-fifth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

“The name of Rebecca Collins, widow of George H. Collins, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Cadis Berry, widow of Mathias Berry, late of Company 
E, Fifty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Jane B. Orndorff, widow of Nathan Orndorff, late of 
Company B, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Sarah A. Pride, widow of Albert Pride, late of Company 
G, Forty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 
ing: Provided, That in the event of the death of Ottis Pride, helpless 
and dependent son of said Sarah A. and Albert Pride, the additional 
pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided further, 
That in the event of the death of Sarah A. Pride the name of said Ottis 
Pride shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and 
after the date of death of said Sarah A. Pride. 

“The name of Judith Porter, widow of James Porter, jr., late of 
Company K, One hundred and seventeenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Charlotte A. Greene, widow of Ambers P. Greene, late 
of Company H, Fiftieth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Peggy Shade, widow of Joseph Shade, late of Company 
C, Third Regiment Indian Home Guards, Kansas Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Annie C. Smith, widow of Edward O. W. Smith, late of 
Company G, Forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to 
$30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she 
hag attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Thomas K. Anderson, helpless and dependent son of 
Otis B. Anderson, late of Company D, Seventeenth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, 

“The name of Grant Smith, helpless and dependent son of Barnes B. 
Smith, late of Company I, Seventy-first Regiment, and Company D, 
Tenth Regiment, West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Martha Wilson, widow of Henry Wilson, late of Com- 
pany D, Eleventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 850 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Harvey M. 
Wilson, helpless and dependent son of said Martha and Henry Wilson, 
the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Martha Wilson the 
name of said Harvey M. Wilson shall be placed on the pension roll, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the 
rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Martha 
Wilson, 

“The name of Mary 8. Burns, widow of Jobn A. Burns, late of Com- 
pany C, Second Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, and an additional pension of $20 per month for the helpless 
and dependent daughter, Laura B. Burns: Provided, That in the event 
of the death of Laura B. Burns, helpless and dependent daughter of 
said Mary S. and John A. Burns, the additional pension of $20 for her 
herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided further, That 
in the event of the death of Mary S. Burns the name of Laura B. Burns 
shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limi- 
tations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and 
after the date of death of said Mary S. Burns. 

“The name of Mattie Wood, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Pleasant E. Wood, late of Company B, Eighth Regiment Tennessee 
Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, 

“The name of Elizabeth N. Laland, widow of George W. Laland, late 
of Squadron A, Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, McClellan Dragoons, and 
Company A, Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Jennie Buck, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Samuel J. Buck, late of Company D. Ninety-second Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per | 
month, 


The name of James H. Evans, late of (new) Company C, Eighty-first 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 

“The name of Charlotta Jackson, widow of Berry G. Jackson, alias 
Berry Clyatt, late third-class boy, United States Navy, Civil War, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Alice F. Leach, widow of Edwin T. Leach, late of Com- 
pany C, Eighteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany C, Thirtieth Regiment Connecticut Colored Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Sarah D. Munro, widow of Henry C. Munro, late of 
Company A, Twenty-eigbth Regiment Pennsylvania Enrolled Militia 
Infantry, aud pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Charles G. W. Everett, late of Company I, One hundred 
and eighty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Grace I. Playter, helpless and dependent daughter of 
George Playter, late of Company A, Twenty-first Regiment Michigan 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

“The name of Jessie L. Kugler, widow of Joseph A. Kugler, late of 
Company C, Ninety-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Catherine Ledoux, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Joseph Ledoux, late landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Alice E. Howsley, widow of William E. Howsley, late of 
Company F, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment, and Company G, 
One hundred and forty-third Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Sarah J. Fath, widow of Jacob Fath, late of Company 
G, First Regiment Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Sarah Sharp, widow of James Sharp, late of Company 
L, Fourth Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Emma J. Cole, widow of John F. Cole, late of Company 
D, Fourteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Luella Goings, helpless and dependent daughter of John 
IL. Goings, late of Company K. Second Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Georgia Mutchler, widow of John Mutchler, late of 
Company K, Tenth Regiment, and Company H, Fifty-seventh Regi- 
ment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. i 

“The name of Hattie Burns, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Ignatius W. Burns, late of Company F, Eleventh Regiment Missouri 
State Militia Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

“The name of Ora E. Cook, helpless and dependent daughter of James 
O. Cook, late of Company G, Thirteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Alice A. Wilson, widow of James Wilson, late of Com- 
pany K, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Margaret C. Hitchcock, widow of Joseph T. Hitchcock, 
late of Company G, Thirty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

“The name of William McKee, late of Capt. John P. Logan's Com- 
pany A, First Regiment Kentucky State Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. È 

“The name of Sophia A. Remondino, widow of Peter C. Remondino, 
late acting assistant. surgeon, United States Army, Civil War, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30. per month. 

“The name of Elizabeth Fry, widow of Aaron B. Fry, late of Company 
F, Ninth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Thomas S. Boggs, helpless and dependent son of Robert 
J. Boggs, late of Company G, Tenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Amanda Losher, widow of John H. Losher, late of 
Company D, Ninety-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Emmer Gilson, widow of Edward Gilson, late of Com- 
panies H and A, Seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

“The name of Everett Sears, helpless and dependent son of Emanuel 
Sears, late of Company H, Fifty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Alice A. McKenzie, widow of Samuel S. McKenzie, 
late of Company D, Veteran Battalion, Second Regiment Potomac Home 
Brigade, Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month, 
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“The name of George B. McIntyre, helpless and dependent son of 
Peter McIntyre, late of Company D, Second Regiment Potomac Home 
Brigade, Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Irwin R. R. Alexander, helpless and dependent son of 
Thomas Alexander, late of Company B, One hundred and nineteenth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of William A. Willburn, alias Wilburn, late of Company D, 
Second Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Emily E. Weiss, widow of Charles N. Weiss, late private 
and acting orderly of Colonel Ballock, of Gen. O. O. Howard’s staff, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month In lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

“The name of Mary E. English, widow of Samuel English, late second- 
class fireman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary A. Handel, widow of John C. Handel, late of 
Company G, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, Company A, 
First Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and Companies K and 
B, Second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Clara Daniel, widow of Asa Daniel, late of Company A, 
One hundred and ninety-seventh Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Sarah Banks, widow of Eaton Banks, late of Com- 
pany A, Twenty-seventh Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Elizabeth Oswalt, widow of Reuben Oswalt, late of 
Company D, Two hundred and thirteenth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Clarence E. Phifer, helpless and dependent son of 
Benjamin A. Phifer, late of Company D, Eighth Regiment, and Com- 
pany D, Sixteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Emma Hammond, widow of Charles E. Hammond, late 
of Company K, Second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Anna E. Smith, widow of Richard Smith, late of 
Company G, Forty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Christopher S. Kerns, alias Christopher Kearns, late 
of Capt. John N. Smith's Company H, Eighty-first Regiment Enrolled 
Militia, and Lieut. W. A. Cornelius’s Detachment Company H, Eighty- 
first Regiment Enrolied Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of William O. LaMotte, late of Company H. Forty-sixth 
Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Alice Day, widow of Asa Day, late of Company G, 
Seventy-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Ann Peayy, widow of Mahlon D. Peavy, late of 
Company F, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

„The name of Clara F. Randolph, widow of Henry H. Randolph, late 
of Company E, Fourth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Eleanor S. Bugbee, widow of John G. Bugbee, late 
of Company A, Second Regiment United States Volunteer Sbarp- 
shooters, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Laura Harrison, widow of John C. Harrison, late of 
Company K, Tenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and increase the rate to 
$30 per month when she shall bave shown by competent evidence 
she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Nannie A. Bell, widow of James W. Bell, late of Com- 
pany L, Ninth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Phoeba L. Diggs, widow of William J. Diggs, late of 
Company L, Eleventh Regiment, and Company M, Ninth Regiment, 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

“The name of Mary E. Cogdill, widow of Johnathan Cogdlll, late of 
Company B, Second Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Lucy Jones, widow of Miles Jones, late of Company 
K, Third Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Lucinda C. Dyer, widow of James A. Dyer, late of Com- 
pany A, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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“The name of John E. Wyatt, helpless and dependent son of Henry H. 
Wyatt, late of Company H, Second Regiment California Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Jolin Shelton, late of Capt. Alfred Montgomery's Com- 
pany A, Six Months’ Volunteers, Missouri Militia, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of James H, Stanfill, late of Capt. Alfred Montgomery's 
Company A, Six Months“ Regiment Volunteer Missouri Militia, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Christopher Stottler, late of Capt. John C. Wheeling’s 
Company F, Sixty-third Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Elia J. Duygan, widow of James W. Duygan, late of 
Company B, One hundred and ninth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Nettie D. Morgan, widow of Lorenzo D. Morgan, late of 
Company 1, Twenty-sixth Regiment, and Company D, One hundred and 
eighty-ninth Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Emma J. Cotie, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John BH. Cotie, jr., late of Company H, One hundred and eighteenth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per mouth. 

“The name of Frances G. Douglas, widow of Thomas W. Douglas, late 
of Company G, One hundredth Regiment Pennsyivania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Marion G. Eudy, widow of William H. Rudy, late pay 
steward U. S. S. Cherokee, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to $30 
per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she has 
attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Angie N. Weatherspoon, widow of Augustus Weather- 
spoon, alias Reuben Augusta, late of Company F, Fifth Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Katherine Kerr, widow of William Kerr, late of Com- 
pany I, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Harry B. Gorman, helpless and dependent son of John 
Gorman, late of Company G, Third Regiment Vermont Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. n 

“The name of Mary E. Paynter, widow of Richard G. Paynter, late of 
Company G, Ninth Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Abbie A, Pike, widow of Joseph B. Pike, late of Com- 
pany A, First Regiment United States Veteran Volunteer Engineers, and 
pay her a pension at tbe rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Mary A. Hulbert, widow of Edwin Hulbert, late of 
Company K, One hundred and fortieth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Ellen M. Dyke, widow of William H. Dyke, late of Com- 
pany K, Second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Bertha F. Young, widow of Xenophon Young, late of 
Company B, One hundred and fifty-second Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary Belle Denny, former widow of Clifton E. ny, 
late of Capt. Alexander Denny’s Roanoke Company, Randolph, Howard, 
and Chariton Counties Volunteer Militia of Missourl, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Napoleon Lewis Stemmons, late of Company d, Seventy- 
sixth Regiment Missouri Enrolled Militia, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month, 

“The name of Lydia E. Whitney, widow of Samuel Whitney, late of 
Company D, Fifteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $80 per month, 

“The naine of Rosa Ulman, widow of Frank Ulman, late of Company 
G, One hundred and forty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Jennie Smith, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Andrew Smith, late of Company H, Ninth Regiment Missouri State 
Militia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Martha 8. Spry, widow of Jonathan Spry, late of Com- 
pany D, Thirty-sixth Regiment, and Company H. Fifth Regiment, Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

“The name of Sara R. Brewster, widow of Clark Brewster, late of 
Company G, Fifry-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Matilda P. Sutter, widow of William Sutter, late of 
Company C, Two hundred aud sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
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“The name of Sarah L. Williams, widow of Isaac S. Williams, late of 
Company A, Tenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Alexander Elliott, helpless and dependent son of Nathan 
Elliott, sr., late of Company F, Ninth Regiment, and Company K, Sec- 
ond Regiment, New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

“ The name of Joann Thornton, widow of George W. Thornton, late of 
Company D, One hundred and seventh Regiment, and Company B, Sixty- 
fourth Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Frances E. Bishopp, widow of Charles J. Bishopp, late 
of Company C, Eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Flora P. Moss, widow of Jerome Hull Moss, late of 
Company K, Sixteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Sara W. Bowlby, widow of William T. Bowlby, late of 
Company A, One hundred and forty-first Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary E. Kennedy, widow of Lewis C. Kennedy, late of 
Company C, Seventh Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Robert L. Boaz, helpless and dependent son of Aurclius 
Boaz, late of Company B, Twenty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Amanda Albright, widow of William Albright, late of 
Company E, Two hundred and sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death 
of Cora Albright, helpless and dependent daughter of said Amanda and 
William Albright, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of 
Amanda Albright, the name of said Cora Albright shall be placed on 
the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of 
said Amanda Albright. 

“The name of Harvey Campbell, dwarf and disabled son of Henry 
Campbell, late of Company I, Two hundred and eleventh Regiment Penn- 
Sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, 

“The name of Carrie M. Cramer, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Paul A. Cramer, late of Company I, One hundred and sixty-eighth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 a month. 

“The name of Matilda Klopping, widow of Charles Klopping, late of 
Company G, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and Company C, Fifth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Marion E. Black, widow of David F. Black, late of 
Company I, Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, and an additional pension of $20 per month for the help- 
less and dependent son, Harry E. Black: Provided, That in the event 
of the death of Harry E. Black, helpless and dependent son of said 
Marion E. and David F. Black, the additional pension of $20 for him 
herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided further, That 
in the event of the death of Marion E. Black, the name of said Harry 
E. Black shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from 
and after the date of death of said Marion E. Black. 

“The name of Isadora Maurer, widow of George Maurer, alias Albert 
Fulton, late of Company A, One hundred and fifty-ninth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and Company G, Fourth Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Eliza J. Rank, widow of William L. Rank, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and ninety-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Edwin G. Farrar, helpless and dependent son of 
Stephen Farrar, late of Company E, Second Regiment Vermont Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Ada S. Ostronder, former widow of Harrison Welch, 
late of Company D, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Sarah Hager, widow of Jobn Hager, late of Company 
C, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Isadora P. Ebert, widow of John W. Ebert, late of 
Company D, Sixteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

“The name of Edward Dzengolewski, late of Company K, Fourth 
Regiment Missouri Infantry Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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“The name of Otto Kuehn, late acting assistant and contract surgeon, 
United States Army, Civil War, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

“The name of Clark Wyman, late of Company L, Fifth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month. 

“The name of Mary A. Schwyhart, widow of Marion S. Schwyhart, 
late of Company H, Ninety-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Martha E. Sellers, widow of Samuel S. Sellers, late of 
Captain Gilbreath’s company, Independent Scouts and Guides of Ala- 
bama, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of 
that she is now recelving. 

“The name of Julia A. Thomas, widow of Joseph C. Thomas, late of 
Capt. John K. Snyder's Company E, Eighty-seventh Regiment Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Sarah E. Fuqua, widow of Cyrus G. Fuqua, late of 
Company I, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of George 8. 
Fuqua, helpless and dependent son of said Sarah E. and Cyrus G. 
Fuqua, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Sarah E. 
Fuqua the name of said George S. Fuqua shall be placed on the pen- 
sion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, 
at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said 
Sarah E. Fuqua. 

“The name of Annie E. Doss, widow of Sylvester Doss, alias Harry S. 
Doss, late pilot on the ram Lancaster of the Mississippi Marine Brigade, 
Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Lura E. Lathrop, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Edward J. Lathrop, late of Companies F and K, One hundred and sixth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Samantha Elliott, widow of James H. Elliott, late of 
Company B, Forty-fifth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Meta Sorensen, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Hans J. Sorensen, late drafted, Eighteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Mattie M. Atkins, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Samuel Atkins, late of Company D, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Charles H. Prescott, blind son of George H. Prescott, 
late of Ninth Independent Battery, Massachusetts Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay bim a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Susanna Provance, widow of George N. Provance, late 
of Company K, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
Hattie Provance, helpless and dependent daughter of said Susanna 
and George N. Provance, the additional pension herein granted shall 
cease and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the 
death of Susanna Provance, the name of said Hattie Provance shall be 
placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the 
date of the death of said Susanna Provance. 

“The name of Alice Bullock, widow of Robert H. Bullock, late of 
Company I, Ninth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and Eight- 
eenth Unattached Company Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to 
$30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she 
has attained the age of 60 years. 

The name of Lizzie Fenton, widow of John R., alias John A. Fenton, 
late of Companies A and K, Eighty-second Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and Company B. Battalion Eighty-second New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company G, Fifty-ninth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

“The name of Charles E. Brown, late telegraph operator and operator 
and railroad agent, Military Telegraph Corps, United States Army, 
Civil War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Elizabeth Coarding, widow of James E. Coarding, alias 
James W. McCarthy, late of Company H, Thirty-fourth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, Tenth Regiment Michigan Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Emma S. Jones, widow of James Jones, late of Com- 
pany H, Twenty-third Regiment Illinois Volanteer Infautry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary H. Maulsby, widow of Luny C. Maulsby, late of 
Company H, Thirty-ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Ellen Jane Dick, widow of Franklin Dick, late of Capt. 
John P. Logan's Company A, First Regiment Cavalry, Kentucky State 
Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
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“The name of Susana Thomas, widow of John H. Thomas, late of 
Company G, Ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frances N. Williams, widow of James M. Williams, late 
of Company K, Seventh Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eliza Reed, widow of John D. Reed, late of Company D, 
Seventh Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Bertha Hansmann, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Joseph Hansmann, late of Company B, Third Regiment United States 
Reserve Corps, Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

“The name of Mattie Hawley, widow of Myron F. Hawley, late of 
Company F, One hundred and forty-eighth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Anna F. Baugh, widow of Jacob L. Baugh, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and fourteenth Regiment, and Company E, One 
hundred and ninetieth Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she 18 now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary S. Merrill, widow of Abijah Merrill, late of Com- 
pany I, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rose B. Stine, widow of Benjamin L. Stine, alias John J. 
Quay, late of Company F, Sixteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and 
increase the rate to $30 per month when she shall have shown by com- 
petent evidence she has attained the age of 60 years, 

“The name of Harry E. Patterson, helpless and dependent son of 
William H. Patterson, late of Company I, Thirty-eighth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
menth. 

“The name of Sallie Kightlinger, widow of Edward Kightlinger, late 
of Company D, Fifteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Lewis L. Francis, alias Louis L. Francis, late of Capt. 
Francis M. Vaughn's Company B, Three Forks Battalion, Capital Guards, 
Kentucky Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month. 

“The name of Elbert 8. Francis, alias Elbert C. Francis, late of Capt. 
William D. Caldwell’s company, Three Forks Battalion Kentucky State 
Troops, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Rose Ehrenfelt, widow of John Ehrenfelt, late of Com- 
pany A, Fifty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving : Provided, That in the event of the death of Catherine Ehren- 
felt, helpless and dependent daughter of said Rose and John Ehrenfelt, 
the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Rose Ehrenfelt, the 
name of said Catherine Ehrenfelt shall be placed on the pension roll, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the 
rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Rose 
Ebrenfelt. 

“The name of Pearl Trevaskis, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John Trevaskis, late landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Elenora Thompson, widow of James T. Thompson, late 
of Company K. Twenty-first Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate 
to $30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she 
has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Margaret Sexton, widow of Michael Sexton, late of 
Company K, Ninety-ninth Regiment New York National Guard In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Fannie Chambers, widow of William R. Chambers, late 
of Company A, Thirty-third Regiment Iowa Volunteer infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

“The name of Elizabeth A. Tullis, widow of James W. Tullis, late of 
Company G, Thirty-fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Maud E. Sparks, widow of Benjamin C. Sparks, late of 
Company D, Fortieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to 
$80 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she 
has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Florence G. Melton, widow of Leonard L. Melton, late 
of Company D, Forty-sixth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Hannah Gatliff, widow of Cornelius Gatliff, late of 
Capt. Eli Bruner’s Company G, Mercer County Battalion, Seventh 
Regiment Missouri State Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month, 

“The name of Rosa I. Potter, widow of George F. Potter, late of 
Company H, Eighth Regiment Michigan Infantry Volunteers, and 
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Veteran Volunteer, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

“The name of Laura E. Jennings, widow of John D. Jennings, late of 
Company E, Ninth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Amy E. Spare, widow of Arthur Spare, late of Company 
I, Ninety-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Minnie S. Cadiz, widow of Charles H. Cadiz, late of 
Company B, One hundred and ninety-second Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month and increase the rate to $30 per month when she shall have 
shown by competent evidence she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Mary E. Ayres, widow of Isaac Ayres, late of Companies 
B and D, Sixty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Ella Z. Sweany, widow of Oliver Sweany, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and fortleth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Roxie Boster, helpless and dependent daughter of John 
R. Boster, late of Company E, One hundred and forty-first Regiment 
Ohio Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Sarah J. Sharp, widow of John Sharp, late of Capt. 
H. C. Donnohue's Pettis County Volunteer Missouri Militia, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Altha Denham, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Henry Denham, late of Company E, Eleventh Regiment, and Company 
H, Ninth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Lucy A. Bailey, widow of Andrew Mc Bailey, late of 
Company F, Twenty-first Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Jane L. Kirkman, widow of Robert Kirkman, late of 
Company I, Thirty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, and an additional pension of $20 per month for the helpless 
and dependent daughter, Nettie Kirkman: Provided, That in the event 
of the death of Nettie Kirkman, helpless and dependent daughter of 
said Jane L. and Robert Kirkman the additional pension of $20 for 
her herein granted shall cense and determine: And provided further, 
That in the event of the death of Jane L, Kirkman, the name of said 
Nettie Kirkman shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the 
provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per 
month from and after the date of death of said Jane L. Kirkman, 

“The name of Ida B. Lawrence, widow of Edward F. Lawrence, late 
of Company B, Seventh Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of George S. Boutwell, late seaman, United States Navy 
(U. S. S. Colorado), Civil War, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month, without recourse to reimbursement. 

“The name of Martha F. Fry, widow of John A. Fry, late of Com- 
pany F, Forty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

“The name of Susan E. Dean, widow of Gardner M. Dean, late of 
Company B, Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and Company D, Seventeenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Hester M. Conklin, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Isaac E. Conklin, late of Company I, Ninety-fourth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, 

“The name of Charlie Green, helpless and dependent son of Jacob 
Green, late of Company B, Sixty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Grace P. Carter, widow of George T. Carter, late of 
Company B, Second Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the 
rate to $30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evi- 
dence she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Rebecca Bristol, widow of William T. Bristol, late of 
Company E, Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to 
$30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she 
has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Elizabeth Martin, widow of Arthur Martin, late of 
Company G, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Dora E. Davis, helpless and dependent daughter of 
William T. Davis, late of Company B, Sixth Regiment Maryland Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Mattie E. Davenport, widow of Joseph M. Davenport, 
late of Company G, Twenty-eighth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and in- 
crease the rate to $30 per month when she shall have shown by com- 
petent evidence she has attained the age of 60 years. 
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“The name of Benjamin Lynch, alias Peter Trambley, late of Com- 
pany D, Third Regiment Maryland Volunteer Cavalry, and Company 
D, Twenty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Esther M. Wright, widow of John W. Wright, late of 
Company I, Ninety-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, and an additional pension of $20 per month for the 
helpless and dependent son, Charles E. Wright: Provided, That in the 
event of the death of Charles E. Wright, helpless and dependent son 
of said Esther M. and John W. Wright, the additional pension of $20 
for him herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided 
further, That in the event of the death of Esther M. Wright, the 
name of said Charles E. Wright shall be placed on the pension roll, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the 
rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Esther 
M. Wright. P 

“The name of Effie A. Smith, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Joseph Smith, late of Company A, Eightieth Regiment Ohlo Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

“The name of George F. Dale, alias George N. Dale, late of Capt. 
J. B. Calhoun’s company, Moniteau and Cooper Counties, Militia of 
Missouri, and pay bim a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Jennie Broderick, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Morris Broderick, late of Company D, Forty-ninth Regiment Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

“The name of Cordie Nave, widow of Henry T. Nave, late of Company 
A, Thirteenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month, and increase the rate to $30 per 
month when she sball have shown by competent evidence she hag 
attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Etta A. Mayers, widow of Joseph Mayers, late of Com- 
pany I, Twenty-fourth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Neu of that she is 
now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Bessie 
Mayers, helpless and dependent daughter of said Etta A. and Joseph 
Mayers, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Etta A. 
Mayers, the name of said Bessie Mayers shall be placed on the pension 
roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at 
the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said 
Etta A. Mayers. 

“The name of Josephine Henderson, widow of Marvin L. Henderson, 
late of Company K, Twenty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Nellie B. Hoagland, widow of John M. Hoagland, late of 
Company D, Fiftieth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Elizabeth J. Smith, widow of Ira M. Smith, late of 
Company G, One hundred and eighty-eighth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and 
increase the rate to $30 per month when she shall have shown by 
competent evidence she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Mary Miller, former widow of Emanuel Miller, late 
of Company G, One hundred and fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Lydia Hendershot, widow of William A. Hendershot, 
late of Company D, Third Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Eva Sanborn, widow of William W. Sanborn, late of 
Company E, Ninety-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company F, Nineteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Phebe Evland, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Joseph Evland, late of Company B, One hundred and forty-first Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of M. Lee Wolcott, helpless and dependent son of George 
W. Wolcott, late of Company F, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month 

“The name of Charlotte Westcott, widow of Martin R. Westcott, late 
of Company C, Forty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company H, Fifth Regiment New York Veteran Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Sarah F. Perrigo, widow of John E. Perrigo, late of 
Company I, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rose May Rice, widow of Lorenzo H. Rice, late of 
Company A, One hundred and ninth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 
increase the rate to $30 per month when she shall haye showr by 
competent evidence she has attained the age of 60 years, 
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“The name of Rissa V. Goodell, widow of Richard H. Goodell, late 
assistant surgeon, Fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Hiram H. Brown, helpless and dependent son of Jon- 
athan D. Brown, late of Company A, One hundred and forty-first 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Harriet E. Charles, widow of Andrew J. Charles, late 
of Company E, One hundred and sixty-first Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her & pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

“The name of Aggie Holcombe, widow of Henry C. Holcombe, late of 
Company C, Thirtieth Regiment Pennsylvania Enrolled Militia Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

“The name of Eliza J. Vandegriff, widow of James Vandegriff, late of 
Company C, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Chloe Cate, former widow of Davidson Sprouse, late of 
Company K, Eighth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Amanda Baker Taylor, former widow of Alfred Baker, 
late of Company K, Third Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and increase the rate to 
$30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she 
has attained the age of 60 years. 

The name of Mary E. Bradshaw, widow of Joseph F. Bradshaw, late of 

Company A, Ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of George M. Arnold, helpless and dependent son of Henry 
F. Arnold, late of Company G, Sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Vinnie Bertch, helpless and dependent daughter of John 
Bertch, late of Company G, Twenty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Nancy E. Clifton, widow of Caswell D. Clifton, late of 
Company K, Forty-sixth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pey her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Rebecca E. Burton, former widow of John Teague, late 
of Company D, One hundred and forty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Tony C. Jones, helpless and dependent son of Zachariah 
Jones, late of Company C, Forty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Drucilla E. Petts, former widow of Horace E. Petts, late 
of Company K. First Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Eliza Towell, former widow of James H. Orr, late of 
Company G, Eighty-seventh Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Rachel F. Burdg, widow of John Burdg, late of Com- 
pany C, Eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Mary A. Cox, widow of George W. Cox, late of Com- 
pany I, Forty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary Demaree, widow of John M. Demaree, late of 
Company H, Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of May Yoder, helpless and dependent daughter of Eli L. 
Yoder, late of Captain Musser's company, One hundred and first Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month on an individual certificate. 

“The name of Roy Scott, helpless and dependent son of Samuel Scott, 
late of Company E, Eighty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Mollie E. Metzler, widow of Benjamin F. Metzler, late 

of Company K, Twenty-first Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 

Company I, Eighty-first Regiment United States Colored Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Virginia E. Esty, widow of Charles J. Esty, late of 
Company H, Tenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to 
$30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she 
has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Ida B. Pittenger, widow of Wilson M. Pittenger, late of 
Company I, One hundred and forty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 
increase the rate to $30 per month when she shall have shown by com- 
petent evidence she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Please Waits, helpless and dependent son of Thompson 
Waits, late of Companies A and C, Seventh Regiment Tennessee Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 
»The name of Howell E. Waits, helpless and dependent son of Thomp- 
son Waits, late of Companies A and C, Seventh Regiment Tennessee 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 
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“The name of George W. Waits, helpless and dependent son of 
Thompson Waits, late of Companies A and C, Seventh Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

“The name of John D. Waits, helpless and dependent son of Thomp- 
son Waits, late of Companies A and C, Seventh Regiment Tennessee 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Hattie Dickinson, crippled and deformed daughter of 
Horace L. Dickinson, late of Company I, Second Regiment New York 
Mounted Rifles, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Emma S. Stokes, widow of Wilson M. Stokes, late of 
Company I, Twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of James Miller, late of Capt. William Turner’s West 
ee State Troops, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month, ` 

“The name of Emily J. Hendricks, widow of James K. Hendricks, 
alias Hendrex, late of Capt. William Turner's company, Independent 
Scouts, West Virginia State Troops, and Capt. William Turner's com- 
pany, West Virginia State Guards, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

“The name of Morhis F. Loyd, late of Company C, Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Company A, Ninth Regiment Pro- 
visional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Company B, Twenty-elghth Regi- 
ment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a penson at the rate of 
$50 per month. 

“The name of James M. Nelson, late second-class pHot, United States 
Navy, Civil War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

“The name of Elvira Vandyke, widow of Marshal! Vandyke, late of 
Company A, Fifty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate 
to $30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence 
she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Josephine Canfield, widow of John Canfield, late lands- 
man, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of 830 per month. 

“The name of Fannie Jenkins, helpless and dependent daughter of 
George W. Jenkins, late of Company G, Thirteenth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

“The name of Thomas G. Dawson, late of Company A, Sixth Regiment, 
and Company F, Seventh Regiment, Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now recetving. 

“The name of Elsie Ann Tyre, widow of Richard Tyre, late of Com- 
pany E, Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Emma Fahnle, helpless and dependent daughter of 
William Fahnle, late of Company M, First Regiment West Virginia 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of David Atkinson, late of Ezekiel L. Winter's Cavalry, 
Company E, Grundy County Battalion, Missouri State Militia, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Margaret Wohlgemuth, former widow of Peter F. Cal- 
vert, late of Company E, Fourth Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri 
Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and in- 
crease the rate to $30 per month when she shall have shown by com- 
petent evidence she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Jacob Baker, late of Lieut. Lyman J. Burch's company, 
Jasper County, Volunteer Militia of Missouri, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Elizabeth Reynolds, widow of John L. Reynolds, late 
of Capt. W. J. William’s Company A, Ninth Regiment Provisional En- 
rolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

“The name of Margaret Drummond, former widow of Adolphus B. 
Lowry, late of Company K, One hundred and fifty-ninth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

“The name of Maud Grinstead, helpless and dependent daughter of 
George T. Grinstead, late of Company F, Eighth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

“The name of Elma Thompson, helpless and dependent daughter of 
William Thompson, late of Company B, Fifteenth Regiment Iowa Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Minnie M. Quick, widow of John T. Quick, late of Com- 
pany A, Fifty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary F. Van Ormer, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John N. Van Ormer, late of Captain Musser’s company, One hundred 
and first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Evelyn G. Burrell, widow of Samuel Burrell, late of 
Company K, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, aud Com- 
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pany B. First Regiment New York Mounted Rifles, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of 830 per month. 

“The name of John J. White, late of Company D, Sixty-first Regiment, 
and Company D, Twenty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving, without recourse to reductions therefrom. 

“The name of Fannie Edwards, widow of William Edwards, late of 
Company E, Thirty-fifth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Ada W. Simpson, widow of Richard Simpson, alias 
Richard F. Simpson, Iste of Company D, Sixty-seventh Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, and increase the rate to $30 per month when she shall 
have shown by competent evidence she has attained the age of 60 
years, 

“The name of Etta Horine, helpless and dependent daughter of Michael 
Horine, late of Company F, Twenty-fourth Regiment Missouri Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Andrew Heflin, late of Capt. George R. Barber's com- 
pany, Fleming County Kentucky State Troops, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month. 3 

“ The name of Charity J. Martin, former widow of David Martin, iate 
of Company F, Forty-seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Angeline Relation, widow of Edward O. Relation, late 
of Company H, Twentieth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary K. Moon, widow of Robert G. Moon, late of 
Captain Chadwick's company, Michigan Volunteer Engineers, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Addie Martin, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Oliver P. Martin, late of Company A, Seventieth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

“The name of Viva White, widow of Henry P. White, late of Com- 
pany H, One hundred and seventy-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 
increase the rate of $30 per month when she shall haye shown by com- 
petent evidence she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Nellie Snapp, widow of Ezekiel M. Snapp, late of Com- 
pany E. Sixty-first Regiment, and Company A, Eighty-third Regiment, 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month and increase the rate to $30 per month when she shall 
have shown by competent evidence she has attained the age of 60 
years, 

“The name of Blanche L. Waterman, widow of George C. Waterman, 
late of Companies I and H. One bundred and fifty-fourth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month, 

“The name of Frances Roe, widow of Charles K. Roe, late of Com- 
pany I, Fourth Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay her 
a peusion at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Rebecca J. Gouge, widow of Henry Gouge, late of Com- 
pany G, Cole County Missouri Home Guards, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Jane Louise Tymeson, widow of John H. Tymeson, late 
of Company B, One hundred and forty-eighth Regiment New York Voi- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary J. Owen, widow of Elijah Owen, late of Company 
H, Seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to $30 per 
month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she has 
attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Laura A. Goulden, widow of James Goulden, late of 
Company C, Third Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to 
$20 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she 
has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Eugene Rhodes, helpless and dependent son of Edwin 
Rhodes, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Elvira Paulman, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Charles Paulman, late of Company G, Sixty-fourth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

“The name of Margaret A. Miller, widow of George B. Miller, late of 
Company K, One hundred and forty-eighth Regiment, and Company G, 
One hundredth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, aud pay her 
a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

“The name of Minerva J. Spencer, widow of Monroe Spencer, late of 
Company B. Eighteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is uow 
receiving. 

he name of Roseann Minges, former widow of Charles H. Marquand, 
late of Company G. Eighth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pry 
ber a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 
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“The name of Margaret Robinson, widow of David G. Robinson, late 
of Company F, Forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Ralph E. 
Robinson, helpless and dependent son of said Margaret and David G. 
Robinson, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Margaret 
Robinson, the name of said Ralph E. Robinson shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of 
said Margaret Robinson, 

“The name of Armintia C. Miner, widow of Elbert A. Miner, late of 
Company E. One hundred and tenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“ The name of Kathryn Farrar, widow of Alexis Farrar, late of Com- 
pany K. First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to $30 per 
month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she has 
attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Robert M. McCormick, helpless and dependent son of 
Robert M. McCormick, late of Company G, Seventh Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

“The name of Sarah A. Armstrong, widow of Lewis Armstrong, late of 
Company A, Fifth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the 
rate to $20 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence 
she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Carrie L, Wallace, widow of William H. H. Wallace, late 
of Companies B and A, Seventy-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Kate McManama, widow of Reason K. McManama, late 
of Company B, Thirtieth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary Belford, widow of David Belford, late of Company 
E. Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer H®avy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, and an additional pension of $20 per month for the helpless 
and dependent daughter. Clara Belford: Provided, That in the event of 
the death of Clara Belford, helpless and dependent daughter of said 
Mary and David Belford, the additional pension of $20 for her herein 
granted shall cease and determine: And provided further, That in the 
event of the death of Mary Belford, the name of said Clara Belford 
shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limi- 
tations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and 
after the date of death of said Mary Belford. 

“The name of Martha Cole, widow of Clark M. Cole, late of Company 
F, Bighty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Lydia E. Enochs, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Charles L. Enochs, late of Company H, One hundred and fourth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Cornelius N. Kinder, late of Company B. Six Months 
Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month. 

“The name of Theresa Creiss, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Christian Creiss, late of Company G, Sixth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and Company B, Thirty-ninth Regiment New Jersey 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of John H. Sutliff, helpless and dependent son of John B. 
Sutliff, late of Company K, Sixtieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Elmer H. Clingan, helpless and dependent son of Samuel 
McC, Clingan, late of Company I, First Regiment East Shore Maryland 
Volunteer Infantry; unassigned, Second Regiment Maryland Veteran 
Volunteer Infantry; and Company E, Eleventh Regiment Maryland 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

“The name of Pearl J. Pool, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Sander Pool, late of Company I, Fifth Regiment Missouri State Militia 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Sarah E. Ashley, also known as Sallie E. Ashley, widow 
of Arthur D. Ashley, late third-class boy United States Navy, Civil War, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Jane C. Poulson, widow of James T. Poulson, late of 
Company G, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
Howard G. Poulson, helpless and dependent son of said Jane C. and 
James T. Poulson, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Jana 
C. Poulson, the name of said Howard G. Poulson shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
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Jaws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Jane C. Poulson. 

“The name of John Sexton, late of Capt. William B. Eversole's Com- 
pany C, Three Forks Battalion, Kentucky State Troops, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Marla Rutter, widow of James W. Rutter, late of Com- 
pany G, Thirty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Gus Pike, helpless and dependent son of Davis Pike, late 
of Company G, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Mary J. Moore, widow of Isaac J. Moore, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and twentieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“Phe name of Adaline Sowders, widow of Harrison Sowders, late of 
Company K, Forty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of James 
Sowders, helpless and dependent son of said Adaline and Harrison 
Sowders, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Adaline 
Sowders, the name of said James Sowders shall be placed on the pen- 
sion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, 
at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said 
Adaline Sowders. 

“The name of Rachel Newell, widow of William Newell, late of Com- 
pany E, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 
ing, and an additional pension of $20 per month for the helpless and 
dependent daughter, Elizabeth Newell: Provided, That in the event of 
the death. of Elizabeth Newell, helpless and dependent daughter of said 
Rachel and William Newell, the additional pension of $20 for her herein 
granted shall cease and determine: And provided further, That in the 
event of the death of Rachel Newell the name of said Elizabeth Newell 
shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after 
the date of death of said Rachel Newell. 

“The name of James Booth, late of Company K, First Regiment 
Capitol Guards, Kentucky State Troops, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Alfred G. Gosting, jr., helpless and dependent son of 
Alfred G. Gosting, late of Company H, Twelfth Regiment Iowa Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Elizabeth Rosenbauer, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Henry Rosenbauer, late of Company C, One hundred and fifty-second 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Ella Dibble, widow of James Dibble, late of Company 
F, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Catharine Derstine, helpless and dependent daughter 
of John F. Derstine, late of Company G, Fifty-first Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Bertha C. Williams, widow of William S. Williams, late 
of Company D, Forty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
Anna G. Williams, helpless and dependent daughter of said Bertha 
C. and William S. Williams, the additional pension herein granted 
shall cease and determine: And provided further, That in the event 
of the death of Bertha C. Williams, the name of said Anna G. Williams 
shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and 
after the date of death of said Bertha C, Williams. 

“The name of Celia Enright, widow of George Enright, late of Com- 
pany I, Twenty-sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“fhe name of Eliza Ward, widow of William R. Ward, alias. Robert 
Warren, late of Company M, Tenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and increase the 
rate to $30 per month when she shall have shown by competent 
evidence she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Eliza E. Adkins, widow of Pleasant A. Adkins, late of 
Company K, Fifth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Hannah L. Hollen, former widow of Thomas W. 
Hollen, late of Company H, Two hundred and fifth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vanja Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the 
event of the death of Josiah A. Hollen, helpless and dependent son 
of said Hannah L. and Thomas W. Hollen, the additional pension 
herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided further, That 
in the event of the death of Hannah L. Hollen, the name of said 
Josiah A, Hollen shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the 
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provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per 
month from and after the date of death of said Hannah L. Hollen, 

“The name of Julia H. Nichols, widow of Luzerne J. Nichols, late of 
Company E, Twelfth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Florence Lewis, helpless and dependent daughter of 
William C. Lewis, late of Company C, Sixth Regiment IIlinois Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Amanda Remtt, widow of James A. Reflitt, late of 
Company E, Twenty-fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Marion E. Welch, widow of Pliney Welch, late of Com- 
pany G, Ninety-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary J. Corder, widow of William B. Corder, late of 
Company B, Forty-elghth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, and an additional pension of $20 per month for the 
helpless and dependent daughter, Sarah J. Corder: Provided, That in 
the event of the death of Sarah J. Corder, helpless and dependent 
daughter of said Mary J. and William B. Corder, the additional pen- 
sion of $20 for her herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Mary J. Corder 
the name of Sarah J. Corder shall be placed on the pension roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate 
of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Mary J. 
Corder. 

“The name of Mary M. Mehaffey, widow of George W. Mehaffey, late 
of Company A, Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Allie Crabb, widow of Mark M. Crabb, late of Com- 
pany H, Seventy-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Annie C. Owens, widow of Edward Owens, late of 
Company E, Eighty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan. 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of William Clark, helpless and dependent son of Matthew 
Clark, late of Company G, One hundred and seventy-ninth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

“The name of Sarah E. Duffield, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Landon Duffield, late of Companies L and F, Thirteenth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Ruth H. Wight, widow of Sheldon Wight, late of 
Company F, Sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Rebecca Ettinger, widow of Joseph Ettinger, late of 
Company I, Seventieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to 
$30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she 
has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Venia Hines, widow of John B. F. Hines, late of Com- 
pany C, Forty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to 
$30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she 
has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Mary Middaugh, widow of Aaron Middaugh, late of 
Company I, Tenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany C, Sixth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Salome Cerrenner, widow of William Cerrenner, late of 
Company I, Eighteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Theresa Coleman, widow of John M. Coleman, late of 
Battery H, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per mouth. 

“The name of Ernestina Tappen, former widow of Sylvester Tappen, 
late of Company G, Twenty-eighth Regiment Michigan Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

“The name of Emily 8. Johnson, widow of John M. Johnson, late of 
Company A, First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Drucilla Van Nest, widow of William L. Van Nest, late 
of Company I, Seventh Regiment New York State Militia Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary G. Hickey, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Simon P. Hickey, late of Company D, Ninth Regiment Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

“The name of Helen K. Andrews, widow of Bishop E. Andrews, 
late of Company H, Tweenty-fifth Regiment Michigan Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary E. Michael, widow of Jacob Michael, late of 
Company K, Seventieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
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„The name of Harriet Lester, widow of Moses H. Lester, late second- 
class fireman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

„The name of Effie Charney, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Michael Charney, late of Company H, One hundred and thirty-third 
Regiment Ulinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Minnie E. Peck, widow of William C. Peck, late lands- 
man, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of James Steele, late of Capt. Horace Shoemaker’s 
Provisional Company, Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Frank Lawler, helpless and dependent son of Patrick 
Lawler, late of Company M, Sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Louisa Siples, widow of Rufus Siples. late of Com- 
pany G, Fiftieth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Elizabeth Hawkins, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Alfred Hawkins, late of Company B, Forty-fifth Regiment United 
States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

„The name of Samuel Pack, late of Company H, Sixty-eighth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Enrolled Militia, and Company L, First Regiment, 
Capital Guards, Kentucky State Troops, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Kate Farmer, widow of Joseph Farmer, late of Com- 
pany H, Tenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

“The name of Albert D. Day, late of Capt. Philip R. Van Frank's 
Hopewell Rifle Company D, Washington County Battalion, Missouri 
State Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

“The name of Sarah E. Burns, widow of Timothy Burns, late of 
Company M. Sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Laura Viney, widow of Charles Viney, late of Company 
F, Forty-third Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

„The name of Catherine A. Hennon, widow of William C. Hennon, late 
of Company I, Sixty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Pearl 
E. Hennon, helpless and dependent daughter of said Catherine A. and 
William C. Hennon, the additional pension herein granted shall cease 
and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death 
of Catherine A. Hennon, the name of said Pearl B. Hennon shall be 
placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of 
the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the 
date of death of said Catherine A. Hennon. 

“The name of Margaret Johnson, widow of William N. Johnson, late 
of Company C, One hundred and twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Lucy M. Sperry, widow of William J. Sperry, late of 
Company E, Sixth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

„The name of Annie H. Kenny, widow of John Kenny, late of Company 
D, Fortieth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Ellen M. Davenport, widow of John L. M. Davenport, 
late of Company K, Twenty-third Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

„The name of Bertha Moore, widow of George W. Moore, late of 
Company I, One hundred and eighty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Blanche Fetterhoff, widow of Hiram Fetterhoff, late cf 
Company I, Ninety-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Blizabeth Cornelius, widow of B. F. Cornelius, late of 
Company H, Eighty-first Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Lieut. 
W. A. Cornelius’s Detachment Company H, Eighty-first Regiment En- 
rolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

“The name of Sirena Short, helpless and dependent daughter of James 
Short, late of Company B, One hundred and ninety-third Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

“The name of Angeline Shirley, widow of John T. Shirley, late of 
Capt. Wakefield Stanley’s Company B, Sixty-fifth Regiment Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, and Capt. William M. Ead's Company D, Sixty-fifth 
Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Captain Beaty's company, 
Carroll County Guards, Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month, 
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“The name of Mary Cullison, widow of Moses Cullison, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and forty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Welthy E. Bracy, widow of Hiram Bracy, late of Com- 
pany K, Ninth Regiment, and Company K, Second Regiment, New York 
Volunteer Heavy Artilery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

“The name of Kate Walsh, widow of Edward Walsh, late of Company 
G, Sixty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 in lieu of that she is now receiving: Pro- 
vided, That in the event of the death of Nellie Walsh, helpless and 
dependent daughter of said Kate and Edward Walsh, the additional pen- 
sion herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided further, 
That in the event of the death of Kate Walsh, the name of said Nellie 
Walsh shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and 
after the date of death of said Kate Walsh. 

“The name of Joseph B. Walker, helpless and dependent son of Jere- 
miah Walker, late of Company D, Twenty-fourth Regiment Iowa Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Annie L. McIntyre, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Andrew McIntyre, late of Company E, One hundred and sixtieth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

“The name of Mildred V. Tune, former widow of Cornelius Van Deusen, 
late of Company E, Fourth Regiment New York Provisional Volunteer 
Cavalry, and Company E, First Regiment New York Mounted Rifles, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Amanda Moseby, former widow of Peter Hallam, late 
landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now receiving, and an addi- 
tional pension of $20 per month for the helpless and dependent daughter, 
Laura Hallam: Provided, That in the event of the death of Laura 
Hallam, helpless and dependent daughter of said Amanda and Peter 
Hallam, the additional pension of $20 for her herein granted shall 
cease and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the 
death of Amanda Moseby the name of sald Laura Hallam shall be 
placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of 
the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the 
date of death of said Amanda Moseby. 

“The name of Mary Dyer, widow of Joseph Dyer, late of Company D, 
Forty-filth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to $30 per 
month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she has 
attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Isabelle Hurst, widow of William L. Hurst, late an 
unenlisted man authorized to do recruiting service by United States 
Commissioner Richard Apperson, sr., authorized recruiting officer by 
authority of War Department, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month, ý 

“The name of Nancy J. Ferrier, widow of Jordan Ferrier, late of Com- 
pany F, Forty-eighth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Benjamin Fer- 
rier, helpless and dependent son of said Nancy J. and Jordan Ferrier, 
the additional pension herein granted shali cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Nancy J. Ferrier 
the name of said Benjamin Ferrier shall be placed on the pension roil, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate 
of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Nancy J. 
Ferrier. 

“The name of Ida A. Carroll, widow of James H. Carroll, late of Com- 
pany B, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Jessie Sparrow, helpless and dependent daughter of 
David De L. Sparrow, alias David De Lancy, late of Company K. Sixth 
Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Mary E, Streit, former widow of Josiah Howard, late of 
Capt. Thomas J. Babcock’s company, Ninth Regiment Provisional En- 
rolied Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

“The name of George C, Barnes, late of Capt. George Bingham’s Com- 
pany H, Seventy-first Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Lillie Corwin, widow of J. Addison Corwin, late of 
Company H, One hundred and twenty-seventh Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, One hundred and third Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

“The name cf Anna G. Mitchell, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Patrick J. Mitchell, late of Companies G and F, Sixty-ninth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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„The name of Thomas J. Tigue, helpless and dependent son of Thomas 
Tigue, alias Thomas Tobin, late of Company C, Twenty-second Regiment 
New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

„The name of Martha E. McAllister, widow of Robert McAllister, late 
bandmaster, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Kathryn McCarthy, widow of Daniel McCarthy, late 
first-class boy, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. . 

“The name of Catherine C. Hanna, widow of Delos M. Hanna, late of 
Company H, Eleventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Laura E. Haynes, former widow of Edward W. Haynes, 
late of Company D, Eighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Sophronia E. Miles, widow of Greenberry V. Miles, late 
ef Company B, Eightieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary F. Robinson, widow of Preston Robinson, late of 
Company M, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and Company I, 
Fourteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of 830 per month. 

“The name of Mattie N. Bean, widow of Dana L. Bean, late of Com- 
pany E, Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mahala Sturgeon, widow of Henry C. Sturgeon, late of 
Company B, Ninety-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Angeline Roberts, widow of George W. Roberts, late of 
Capt. George L. Herring’s Company A, Fifth Regiment Missouri State 
Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Lodema Lawrence, widow of Chauncey Lawrence, late 
of Company B, One hundred and thirty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

“The name of Clarinda McKelly, widow of James McKelly, late of Com- 
pany H, Thirteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Isaac Workman, late of Capt. William L. Finnix's 
Company M, Seventy-third Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Janette Andrist, widow of John Andrist, late of Com- 
pany I, Twentieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Company E, 
Fourth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of William D. Hohenshilt, helpless and dependent son of 
Andrew T. Hobenshilt, late of Company F, Two hundred and eighth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Company A, Twentieth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Jacob Kesner, late of Capt. Isaac Alt's Company B, 
Forty-sixth Regiment Volunteer Militia of West Virginia (Pendleton 
County), and Capt. Michael Mallow’s company of Independent Scouts, 
Pendleton County, West Virginia State troops, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Meta B. Harrison, widow of James F. Harrison, late 
unassigned, Ringold Cavalry, Pennsylvania Volunteers, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Leo L. Litherland, helpless and dependent son of 
Mathew D. Litherland, late of Company I, Sixty-sixth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

“The name of Olive E. Morton, widow of Ellison M. Morton, late of 
Company B, Sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of George W. Studabaker, late of Company K, Eleventh 
Regiment Ohio Infantry Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 

“The name of Leota D. Sharp, widow of Benjamin M. Sharp, late of 
Company H, Ninety-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary B. Peebles, widow of Allen P. Peebles, late of 
Company D, One hundred and twenty-second Regiment Ilinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Sarah C. Atkinson, widow of William J. Atkinson, late 
of Company C, Forty-third Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and 
Lieut. John A. Yancey’s Cooper County platoon, Missouri Militia, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Emma M. Oberlin, widow of Samuel Oberlin, late of 
Seventh Independent Company, Ohio Volunteer Sharpshooters, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Maud E. West, widow of Samuel West, late of Company 
C, One hundred and thirty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the 
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rate to $30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence 
she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Ellen Froman, widow of Isaac M. Froman, late of Com- 
pany D, Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

“The name of Sarah Rooks, widow of William H. Rooks, late of Com- 
pany G, Sixty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, and an additional pension of $20 per month for the helpless 
and dependent daughter, Elizabeth J. Rooks: Provided, That in the 
event of the death of Ellzabeth J. Rooks, helpless and dependent daugh- 
ter of said Sarah and William H. Rooks, the additional pension of $20 
for her herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided further, 
That in the event of the death of Sarah Rooks, the name of said 
Elizabeth J. Rooks shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the 
provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per 
month from and after the date of death of said Sarah Rooks. 

“The name of Mary J. Howes, former widow of Daniel W. Loring, late 
of Company K, First Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Louisa Wiegand, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Herman Wiegand, late of Company D, Forty-third Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company G, Third Regiment Missouri Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of William L. Cowan, late of Capt. C. L. Holsapple's Com- 
pany B, South Cumberland Battalion Kentucky State Volunteers, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of John H. Terry, helpless and dependent son of Seth 
Terry, late of Company H, Sixty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Susan A. Ellis, widow of Charles W. Ellis, late of 
Capt. Hiram Minor’s Perry County company, Volunteer Missouri Mili- 
tia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Gertrude Gould, widow of Samuel J. Gould, late of Com- 
pany I, Ninth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Malinda B. Caldwell, widow of Isaac D. Caldwell, late 
laborer, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, Civil War, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Amelia Morse LeBaron, former widow of Rodman Morse, 
late of Company G, Twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company G, Seventy-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and private, United States Marines, Civil War, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Joshua C. Hiscock, helpless and dependent son of 
Joseph H. Hiscock, late of Company B, Eighth Regiment Maine Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Olive E. Smitb, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John A. Smith, late of Company A, Twenty-fourth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Cavalry, and Company A, First Regiment New York Pro- 
visional Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, 

“The name of Lucy F. Sanders, widow of James A. Sanders, late of 
Company B, Fortieth Regiment Kentucky Mounted Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Thomas Dowler, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment 
Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Viola Devore, widow of John N. Devore, late of Com- 
pany A, Twelfth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate to 
$30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she 
has attained the age of 60 years, 

The name of William Wells, late of Capt. Comb's Company D, Three 
Forks Battalion, Kentucky State Troops, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Nancy C. Kennamer, widow of George T. Kennamer, late 
of Independent Alabama Scouts and Guides, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Georgia A. Godwin, widow of Cornelius Godwin, late of 
Capt. William II. Smith's Company B, Third Battalion, First Regiment 
Kentucky Capitol Guards, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the 
event of the death of Leonard Godwin, helpless and dependent son of 
said George A. and Cornelius Godwin, the additional pension herein 
grahted shall cease and determine: And provided further, That in the 
event of the death of Georgin A. Godwin, the name of said Leonard 
Godwin shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month 
from and after the date of death of said Georgia A. Godwin. 

“The name of Martha S. Mitchell, widow of David C. Mitchell, late of 
Company A, Sixty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, retroactive to date from 
March 4, 1927, and that the rate be Increased to $30 per month when 
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she shall have shown by competent evidence she has attained the age 
of 60 years. 

“The name of Anna E. Blessing, widow of John A. Blessing, late of 
Company B, One Hundred and fifty-fourth Regiment, and Company D, 
One hundred and eighty-sixth Regiment, Ohfo Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of John W. Cline, late of Company E, Forty-seventh 
Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Company B, Ninth Regiment 
Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Annie Hopper, widow of Andrew J. Hopper, late of 
Company H, Twenty-fifth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the 
rate to $30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evi- 
dence she has attained the age of 60 years. 

„The name of Mary E. Lee, widow of John Lee, late of Company E, 
First Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer Cavalry 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the 
rate to $30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence 
she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Jennie Boulden, widow of Horace Boulden, late of Com- 
pany I, Thirteenth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of John Roy, late of Captain Snider’s company of Inde- 
pendent Scouts from Randolph County, West Virginia State Troops, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

“The name of Clara E. Andress, widow of Charles Andress, late of 
Company K, Eighteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and Fourth 
Independent Battery, Iowa Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary Smith, helpless and dependent daughter of John 
J. Smith, late of Company G, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

“The name of James Nelson, helpless and dependent son of Thomas 
Nelson, late of Company G, Second Regiment United States Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Mary A. Hoon, widow of Francis Hoon, late of Com- 
pany A, Ninety-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

“The name of Ada C. Clark, widow of Levi C. Clark, late of Company 
B, First Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and increase the rate to 
$30 per month when she shall have shown by competent evidence she 
has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Ellen C. Basil, widow of Jeremiah Basil, late of Com- 
pany B, Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth Regiments Iowa Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving, and an additional pension of $20 per month 
for the helpless and dependent daughter, Della Basil: Provided, That 
in the event of the death of Della Basil, helpless and dependent daughter 
of said Ellen C. and Jeremiah Basil, the additional pension of $20 for 
her herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided further, 
That in the event of the death of Ellen C. Basil the name of Della 
Basil shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and 
after the date of death of said Ellen C. Basil, 

“The name of Nora K. Endy, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John L. Endy, late of Company K, Ninety-third Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

“The name of Anna Baker, widow of Henry Baker, late of Company 
I, Forty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Philena Bagley, widow of James W. Bagley, late of 
Companies H and I, One hundred and fourteenth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lien of that she is now receiving, and an additional pension of $20 
per month for the helpless and dependent son, Frank Bagley : Provided, 
That in the event of the death of Frank Bagley, helpless and dependent 
son of said Philena and James W. Bagley, the additional pension of 
$20 for him herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided 
further, That in the event of the death of Philena Bagley, the name of 
Frank Bagley shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the 
provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per 
month from and after the date of death of said Philena Bagley. 

“The name of Sarah E. Little, widow of Rolly Little, late of Com- 
panies A, F, and B, First Regiment Missouri Mounted Rifles, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Eliza Buist, widow of Robert Buist, late of Capt. 
Darius Session’s Company K, Forty-eighth Regiment Enrolled Missouri 
Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of George W. Holbrook, helpless and dependent son of 
John G. Holbrook, late of Company K, Sixteenth Regiment Massa- 
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ehusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

“The name of Sallie A. Giboney, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John T. Giboney, late of Company F, Fourteenth Regiment Missouri 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

“The name of Kinion Thornton, late of Captain W. L. Fennix's com- 
pany, Taney County Volunteers, Militia of Missouri, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Anna Myers, widow of George Myers, late of Troop P, 
Sixth Regiment United States Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Nix, widow of Franklin Nix, late of Company 
D, Sixteenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Phenie Redman, widow of David K. Redman, late of 
Company E, Twenty-fourth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Rosie Renchen, widow of James Renchen, late of Com- 
pany A, Forty-fifth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary Hague, widow of Joseph Hague, late of Company 
F, Forty-seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of David E. Daniels, helpless and dependent son of John 
H. Daniels, late of Company I, Sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of George Anson Carr, late of Capt. N. I. Lambert's com- 
pany, ‘Tucker County Scouts, West Virginia State Troops, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

“The name of Henderson M. Pettit helpless and dependent son of 
James Pettit, late of Company K, Thirty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Catherine M. Howard, widow of Henry Howard, alias 
Henrich Helmes, late seaman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Elizabeth Shelp, widow of Francis M. Shelp, late of 
Company G, One hundred and eighty-seventh Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Josephine Sheridan, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Michael Sheridan, late of Company E, Twenty-fourth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

“The name of Rachel J. Paullus, widow of James C. Paullus, late of 
Company G, Forty-seventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary E. Landis, widow of William Landis, late of 
Twenty-fourth Battery Indiana Light Artillery, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Clara L. Woford, former widow of William H. Lee, late 
of Companies B and F, Forty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Barbara Ann Cordell, widow of Edward M. Cordell, late 
of Company F, Thirty-fourth Regiment, and Company F, Thirty-sixth 
Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Emma L. Coon, widow of Job F. Coon, late of Company 
C, One hundred and forty-seyenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


This bill is a substitute for the following bills referred to this 
committee : 
S. 6. Maria Brim. 
. T. Lizzie A. Himes. 
. 8. Samantha J. Stewart. 
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15. Augusta Ziesenis. 
. Isabel Herne. 
17. Sarah M. Powell. 


00. Maria J. Reynolds. 
12. Isabel Smith. 107. Mary E. Griffeth. 
13. Emma Elderkin Billings. 108. Katie J. HIII. 

156. Elizabeth E. Martin. 


. Hester Ann Heck, 
. Nettie Morgan. 


22. Catherine Roby. 168. Emeline Harriet Howe. 
24. Rufus Cooper. 167. Amy B. Clark. 

28. Martha E. Crites. 168. Martha E. Haskins. 
31. John R. Moore. 169. Mary Risser. 


. John B. Turner. 
38. Olive J. Chidester. 


Marx C. Conley. 172. Margaret J. Lofton. 
40. Mary E. Crane. 175. Mary C. Adams. 
42. Rosetta V. Miller. 176. Eliza B. Neal. 
64. Laura D. Johnson. 177. Martha C. Taylor. 
65. Elmer G. Goodell. 179. Hampton H. Stratin. 
66. Edna M. Dudley. 180. George H. Stevens. 
67 182. Phebe M. Bird 
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70. Catherine O'Brien. 184. Selena E. Smith. 
72. Sophia D. Smith. 185. Mary A. Carver. 
73. Anna Sheridan. 210, John Woldridge, 
74. Serena A. Martell. 216. Mary E. Spann. 
75. Annie Griffiths. 221. Sarah L. Raymond, 
76. Zoa L. Waid Hughes. 229. Julia Lamb. 
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233. Emily P. Harty. 

32. Alice G. Hamilton. 
. Vandalia Young. 
54. Marietta T. 

5. Martha J. Annas. 
5 


9. Emma 12 Giles. 

262. Emily E. 

. Ada Na ay. 

. Maria A. Sexton, 
. Hattie A. Moore, 
. Monica Buckley. 
. Sarah M. Shaw. 
. Margaret Devoe. 


72. Rosalie Dodge. 
3. n E. Bean, 
Anna B. Welker. 


. Betsey E. Ash. 


314. Mary A. Bliven, 
315. Eliza B. Brown. 
316. Ellen Chapman. 
317. Annie R. Cox. 


319. Mary F. Eddy. 


320. Harriet Ford. 
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. Mary B. Matteson. 
. Henry Matteson. 


ary A. Quebec. 
Mattie Sheldon. 
. Mary I. Staples. 
7. Josephine Taylor. 
8. Aunts H, Thayer. 


. Mary E. Kinney, 
. Ida Clement. 


Susan B. 
Flora A. Hubbard. 
Mary L. Petigrew. 
Frances E. Rice. 
. Susan C. Crary. 

. Julia H. Hart. 
Anna Kline. 

. Laura &. Hinkle, 
. Margret Hines. 

5. Phebe M. Jones. 
. Emma B. Menear. 
7. 2 Lowman, 
S. Mary A. Park. 
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. Minerva Mills. 

3. Henrietta Lime. 
395, Jennie S. Weaver. 
296. Joanna Belt. 


. Mary B. Brownlee. 


. Susan A, Brady. 
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Emily C. Butter. 
. Annie E. Porter. 
Amelia Walter. 
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L. Bolton. 
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57. Lizzie A. Wayland. 
Patterson. 


. Myra O. A. Potter. 


Margaret Skeffington. 


318, Catharine Dunham. 


Caroline M. Lindsey. 
Margaret McKenzie. 


Caroline A. Molten, 


> Mary Ellen Van Amringe. 


Jennie H. Cunningham, 
Hancock, 


Z Marga ret Nicodemus, 


. Emily Frances Capen. 
). Carmelia T. Brandon. 


Gaunt, 
. Mary E. Heckendorn. 
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Margaret E. Caples. 
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„ Laura B 
. Sarah M. Cutbirth. 
3 Khoda Abbott. 


. Mary P. 
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„ Clara A. Wellman, 
„ Ellen S. Scribner. 
. Sadie C. Peters. 

. Sallie T. Freeman. 
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Amelia Brownfield. 
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2. Ida Ellen Demo. 
. Sarah Higgins. 
„Jane Holding. 
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2. Margaret Noble. 
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. Lorena M. Trump. 
. Mary A. Webb. 
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. Sarah J. Tibbitts. 
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. Grace X. Elliott. 
242. Florence Johnson, 
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. Victoria Smart 
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9. Ellen Gott. 
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. Mary L. Higby. 
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27. Hattie L. Parks, 


. Emily J. Clapp. 

. Nancy J. Hurt. 

Mariam Norris. 

. Minnie F. Farrell. 
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Margaret Johnson. 
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Catherine L. Ferree. 
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» Mary M. Brown. 
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. Mahala Clark. 
. William T. Lesslex. 
. Elizabeth C. 
. Carrie E. 
. Sinia E. 


63. Charles W. 
. Emma Hathaway. 
Matilda Jane 1 
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. Esther Smaliwood. 
Catherine M. Atkins, 
. Clara B. Greek. 

. Grace M. Oliver. 
Mary Parmele. 

. Josephine Warner. 
„ Julia Baker. 
Samuel L. Bostick. 
Dora Butcher. 
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„ Martha Kerns. 

3. Mary M. 
. Virgil E. 
8 8 E. 8 
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647. Matilda Clark. 
„Elizabeth C. 
William B. 
Isabell Childers. 
. Ellen F. I. B. 
Lillian Bigelow. 
Etta Hortvet. 

8. Annie C. Winter, 
Maria Bensinger. 
. Ida M. Cole. 

Margret Mallery. 
Mary E. 
. Anna M. 


„ Irene Hill. 
. Permelia J. Livingston. 
Susanna Bell. 

Louisa McArdle. 

. Jennie Dye Burton. 

. Sarah I. 
. Rosatia M. 
„Elizabeth A. 
. Laura Ochletree. 


Harris. 
Halcomb. 


Duncan. 
esas re. 


Juneau. 


Reynolds. 
Lyba!t. 
Jones. 


Osburn, 
Barrow. 
Jordan. 
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909. Marian Peck West. 


45. Gertrude I. Morrill. 


968. Thomas McCormick. 
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Ellen Wurl. 
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339. Samuel 
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535. Ruth Heston Burke. 
. Mina Patase 
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R. . Allie Truesdell. 

R. 3379. Elisha Frazier. 

R. 3381. Madora F. Mason. 
R. 3387. Martha A. Elliott, 
R. 3389. Alice V. Schmidt. 

9 — 3402. Mary A. Anderson. 
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. Harriet T. Elliott. 
. Eliza J. Smith. 


. Annie H. Lanagan. 
2615. Nancy A. Jones. 
2616, Sarah J. Smallwood, 


4261, Mary 3 
4281. John J. Swigart. 
4294. Caroline Hurley. 
4300. Ruth Pettit. 
4317. Hattie Clayton. 


Mary A. Stevens. 
. Mary A. Story. 
Alice M. Taylor. 
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. 8403. Hooker A. De Land. 
3404. Catherine Schuey. 
. 8418. Edith J. May. 
R. 3439. Eveleen Lonnen, 
R. 8444. Eliza D. Welsh. 
R. 3445, Alma M. Monroe. 
R. 3476. Barbara E. Null. 
R. 3480. Alice R. Walter. 
R. 3481. Emma Jones. 
R. 3482. Adelaide A. Ryerson, 
R. 3501. Elizabeth E. n. 
R. 3502. Clara A. Griffin. 
R. 3503. Cora L. Kraft 
R. 3509. William A. Pram, 


7 ill. 
2662. Anna Z. Stewart. 
2669. parie Brackett. 
2670. Laura B. Bartlett. 
2671. William R. H 
2676. Boden 2 A. Whittemore. 
2677. Margaret G. Atchison, 
2679. Estella Cowell. 

2795. Eva Paul. 

2796. Charles J, Lichty. 
2797. Irene G. Plummer. 
2799. Jennie x ore 


4352. Josie Parker. 

4353. Cassie Austin. 

4359. Lucy A. Sutherland. 
4362, Cannabesta C. Prine. 
4374, Julia L. Steele. 
4381. Eliza Bruce, 

4899. Ellie Jacobs, 

4414, Elizabeth W. Clark. 
4422, Julia R. Brown. 
4448. Mary M. Goodwin. 
4450. Mary O. Rousseau. 
4451. Sarah E. Allen. 
4453. Mary A. Herbert. 
4458. Washington P. Sprague. 


Sarah A. Hallett. 
Peter Green. 


Theodore F. Dugan. 
. George. N. Chasteen. 


. Marshall H. Messimer. 
Andrea T. Bracken, 
Emma E. Williams. 
. Anna M. Tidyman. 11 
. Esmerelda Vreeland, II. 
. Rebecea A. Wilkins. II. 
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2 2810 R. 3559. Frank Carey. 
Emma T. Fidler, 2812. Dollie 8. Terry. - R. 3560, Lawrence E. Burch. 4485. Ellen E. Greenfield. 
Clara E. Wood H. R. 2816. Mary A. Langmeyer, R. 3561. Andrew S. 4498. Lillie B. Braxto 
. Nettie J. Morse H. R. 2836. Mary A. Lawhead. R. 3562. Mand I. Lowrance. II. R.4537. Lizzie Koffman. ` 
Fannie C. Burdick. H. R. 2837. Carrie E. Block. R. 3563, Dora A. Lee. II. R. 4546. Jennie B. Clark. 

006. Rose M. Muhleck. g „ Mary L. Smith. R. 3564. Elmer G. McAllister. II. R. 4554. Mary I., Fitzgerald 
Frances E. Austin. II. 2842. Isabelle E. Embry. R. 3565. Levi C. Posey. * 3 . ry hs . 
. Rose E. Broderick. | f. R. 3846. Mary Be Packer R. 3566. Alonzo L. Sutton Hie 4888. Margaret Penzel. 
j Margaret Cook. H. 2847. William H. Holland. R. 3570. Millie Harris. II 4590. Bale Brink o” 
P METT. tee, H. k. 2033. Sarah J. Clark. 4e. R 3668. Annetta B. Calkins, . 4612. Monica J. Boultrie, 
Major Buller. H: R: 2934. Mary Ñ Edes.. 3688. Cora S. Brightman. ff 4008. Laine Bete. 
8 ** 2935. ortier. 5 * 5 a 
3 Dollie PORY ineton. 2036. Hattie B. Johnson. eee Geet E 4670. Elizabeth Guy. 
` Elizabeth Vaughn H. R. 2938. Sidney P ie 3693. Henrietta W. Jones. K 883 88 stilt 
„ Helen Lyman. H. R. 2987. George B. Spear. 3695. Mary J. Palmer. I. . 4032. Mary Brase 
5 Fannie) 8 a 3 Eliza “KD howe anne a ae eee II. 4084. 6 
y y C H. R. 2967. Mary E. Drew. 3698. Emma D. Tenne II. R. 4685. Floyd Phillips 
: Narnia 1 wi Ludy. a — 7 Ene ate ‘Livel 3753. Julia A. "Anderson. H 4091. peter aly tewart 
. ‘Angeline W ee anys 3758. Harriet I. Garret. II. R. 4700. Louise F. Carter.” 
Maybelle Lon H. R. 2887. Canes Rin 3759. Lucy Ann Tinsley. I. f. 4703. Eliza A. Hallock. 
3. 2997. C y 2 5 703. E R . 
75. ran mink Woffenden. II. R. 2999. Martha A. HH icken, 2 Casey Petree H. R. 4712. Mary E. Loose. 
“i * ey ish; H 3001. William Hampton. 3762. Robert L. Meadows. 4714. Mollie B. Gore. 
5 3002) Dan Hibbard. 3704. Ade T Homon. "o ff. R. 4715. Mary J. Coulson. 
A + A Strtiock I. R. 8007, Nanie Peace. 3820. Sylvester Lane. H. R. 4745. Mary E. Wilson. 
. Melissa A. Trulock f R. 3008, Mary J. Haggard. 54. Washington Badgely, H. R. 4746. Emma L. Williams. 
Lindsey H. R. 3009. Renima Beano, 3865. Martha Roderick. 4747. Flossie M. Blauvelt, 


- Jessie F. Erle. 3011, Emma C. Richards. 4748) Mary A. Yauch, 
4749. Lydia A. Chandler. 
4762. Juliette Davis. 


4763. Emma C. Rounds, 


3866. Theodore F. Austin. 
8867. John T. Young. 
3868. Fannie Boswell, 


. Flora A. Haymaker. II. 
. Elizabeth Redding. II. 
I pennies Stegall. 


3013. Anna M. Williams. 
3026. Catherine E. Kimball. 
8027. Etta McOwen, 
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» Fare cee „K. 3063. John Wright. Sere Rat he hee II. R. 4764. Adelia C. Dwinell, 

3. Ida h.i Hawthorne. II. R. 3064, Sara E. Stewart. pet 6 7 I. R. 4783. Austa Venable. 
- Webner M. Harter. H. R. 3066. Margaret C. Richardson. 3878. Margaret H. Mondon, H. R.4784. Laura A. Hartman, 
Lora D. Barger. II. R. 3068. Dolly O'Neil. FF Tr 4156. Rallis A; ENOT 
4 . nen? II. R. 3069, Kizzia McNabb, 8876. Katie Smith. * 1 „ Martha A. Luttrell. 
12 . n II. R. 8070. Nancy A. Keating. 3877. Polly. Stonecipher. 788. Jesse 8. Trower, 
. ary Cont H. R. 3071. Charlotte Gamble. “3878. Jennie Rosebraugh. II. R. 4789. Albert Bryant. 
. Augusta Graham H. R. 30738. Harty 8. Beyer. $879. Martha E. Snyder. H: R4790. David Harper. 
. eed, i; 7 : . Sara urle 
ee H. R. 2075. Commodore Perry Fry. 3859. ate 6 II. R. 4798. Harriett A. n 
. Helen M. Stevens. H. R. 3082. Lillian I. Roberts. 3890. Flicabeth Wirth. H. R. 4799. Omar Bogas. 

2 F 3083. Laura E. Warner. 3933. Anna I. Myers. H. R. 4800. Robert E. Boggs, 
; Jolia A. Boisvert. HoR, it cri dite a 3983, Myron Hoff II. R. 4802. Sarah E. Stigers. 
Bn is C 8 5 47 H. R. 3087. Caroline Hankison. 3884. Raah Miler. H. R. 4821. Sarah G. Graveline. 
„ May Bell Crowell 8090, Ann Spurback, 3985. Martha Roepke. H. R. 4852. Elizabeth A. Kittredge. 
. Leroy, H. 3094. Nancy J. Lemon. H 3987. Emma I. Kehr. 4866. Eliza J. Hill. 

04. Mary Belle Robert Mary Gio 4003. Carrie Ohler. 4867. Sarah Barnett. 
„ Elizabeth 1. Miller. 8800 4004. Jeffie B. L. Fisher, 4879. Mary L. Miller. 

24. rans 3110. 150 ‘i 80. Jane Sexton 
: 5 s 50 $ anstetter. 3110. Matilda Larimer 4008. Hannah acne. 4890. Anderson Shoemaker. 
Nerz J. Bla 3114. Sarah Ann Lehman. 4007. Mary 8. Early. 4891. Freddie A. Spaulding. 
l Maryaret A; Harrell: 3116. Martha E. Falles. 4008. Naomi Fiedler. 4892. Henry Gray, 
; Annie Mansbergar. 2 Mary R, e 4009. Lavina Kerr. 4897. Ada Wood. 
. Lodemma Right. $1 . g. 4016. Alice M. Wheel 4899. RTA Ellen Bloom- j 


4024, Charlotte Mh Sibley. 
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4025. Isabel C. 4900. Elizabeth A Nelson, 


198. Lillie Geske. 


4948. J Ba Orndorff. 
203. Mary A. ie teas ara pr 


4949, Sarah A. Pride. 


3 
. Ada A, French 3143. Mattie Davidson. 

s 8 4086 ian Broml 4901. Lavinnia J. Wilson. 
; Ata Kelly . 8154. Sallie 2 9, Lilian Bromley 4916. Josephine Nolot. 
Jacob Morrison, - R. 3169. Henry R. Browne. 4051. Lou Murphy. 4018. Mary A. Walker, 
N M. 8178. Claude W. Swart- 4033, Vicenia A Wort 4941. Phebe H. Snow. 
: N 5 = le A cca Ons. 
Nee 2188. Hattie Geske. 4088. Mary E Bes 4946. Cadis Berry. 
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96. Frances Jane Schrader. II. 
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4 3204. Alta V, Cohn. 4135. Nannie Colle 4051. Judith Porter. 
Esther Higgins. 3205. Alia Meek. pea g> 
+ 4136. Mary J. Walters. 4956. Charlotte A. Greene, 
if o Brews 3206. Lillian A. Springer. À rane J. Hanner. 4966. Peggy Shade. 
3218. Rose M. Ham 4138. Elizabeth Pickens. 4991, Annie C. Smith. 


. Cora B. Cook. 3219. Delia Taylor. 4139. Elizabeth F. Sutliff. 
4146, Pearl L. Keeler. 
4173. Mary A. Williams, 
4174, Mollie F. Stinson, 


4176. Lydia A. Whitehead. 


5000. Thomas K. Anderson. 
5001. Grant Smith. 
5005. Martha Wilson. 


long Radabaugh. 


5021. Elizabeth N. Laland. 
5022. Jennie Buck. 

5040. James H. Evans. 

5054. Charlotta Jackson. 
5074, Alice F. Leach, 

5079. Sarah D. Munro. 
Charles G. W. Everett. 


23i 

3231. James 8. Nichols. 
3233. Amanda B. Holcomb, 
3284. Mary F. McComber. 
8286. Katherine Fisher. 

287. Mary E. White. 

3338. Lucy E. O'Neal, 

8339. Charles B. Harrison, 


. Howard E. Craven. 


Maggie Carpenter. 
i Maat 5. Lo 


0 Henrietta T w usgell. 
Emma J. Rutty. 
. Evvah A. Dickson, 


179. 
4181. Roy Paschal, 
. Sarah A, N 
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. Amanda A. Taylor, alias Charles H. 4186. Mary A. Boyd. 5088. Grace I. Playter. 

. Sarah E. Powell. Brewer. 4187. Sarah ly. 5126. Jessie L. Kugler. 

„Sarah A. Moss. H. R. 3340. Elizabeth L. Traver. 4188. Mary B. Lett. 5196. Catherine oux. 

. Mattie J. Hoover. H. R. 3355. wee A, Pence. 4193. Catherine Garrott. 5227. Alice E. Howsley. 
83. Anzonetta Hooker, H. R. 3356. Mar. Beate. 4224. Nathaniel Ellison. 5235. Sarah J. Fath. 

. Basha Edwards. II. R. 3361. Elizabeth 3 FS = | es. 4225. sic ot Ree Talbott, alias 5236. Sarah Sharp. 

„ Jobn Campbell. II. R. 3363. Frances M. Sny 5237. Emma J. Cole. 

. Luella Blakely. H. R. 3364. Maggie Smithson, 4226. William 1 5238. Luella Goings. 

. Caroline Bartz. H. R. 3365. Mary Shanks. 4233. Annie Pa 5252. G atte Mutchler, 

. John L. Fitts. II. R. 3367. Lucinda A. Pitzer. 4241, es Miller. 5253. at tie 1 5 

. Elizabeth Lawler. H. R. 3368, Christiana Minnich, 4256, Ella M. Spooner. 5 
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5 . Wilson. H. R. 7124. Lewis L. Francis, alias H. R. 8577. Viva White. II. R. 9913. Kate Walsh. 
. K. 2272. Margaret V. Hitchcock. Louis L. Francis. H, R. 8607. Nellie Snapp. H. R. 9939. Joseph B. Walker. 
II. R. 5280. William McKee, II. R. 7125, Elbert S. Francis, alias H. R. 8644. Blanche L. Waterman. I. R. 9940. Annie L. Melntyre. 
II. R. 5284. Sophia A. Remondino, Elbert C. Francis. H, R. 8646. Frances Roe. II. R. 9971. Mildred V. Tune. 
H. R. 5307. Elizabeth Fry II. R. 7130. Rose Ehrenfelt. II. R. 8647. Rebecca J. Gouge. II. R. 9982. Amanda Moseby. 
H. R. 5345. Thomas S. BORES. H. R. 7134. Pearl Trevaskis. H. R. 8652. Jane Louise Tymeson, H. R. 9992. Mary Dyer, 
II. R. 5354. Amanda Losher. II. R. 7137. Elenora Thompson. II. R. 8657, Mary J. Owen. II. R. 9993. Isabelle Hurst. 
H. R. 5355. Emmer Gilson. H. R. 7143. Margaret Sexton. H. R. 8658. Laura A. Goulden. H. R. 10009. Nancy J. Ferrier. 
H. R. 5365. Everett Sears. H. R. 7151. Fannie Chambers. II. R. 8665, Eugene Rhodes. H. R. 10013. Ida A. Carroll. 
II. R. 5425. Alice A. McKenzie. H. R. 7167. Elizabeth A. Tullis. II. R, 8683. Elvira Paulman. II. R. 10052. Jessie Sparrow. 
II. R. 5427. George B. McIntyre. II. R. 7168. Maud E. Sparks. H. R. 8688. Margaret A. Miller. II. R. 10058. Mary E. Streit. 
IL. R. 5428. Irwin R. R. Alexander. II. R. 7169. Florence G. Melton. II. R. 8697. Minerva J. Spencer, H. R. 10059. George C. Barnes. 
II. R. 5430. William A. Willburn, II. R. 7171. Hannah Gatlif, II. R. 8710, Roseann Minges. II. R. 10097. Lillie Corwin. 
alias Wilburn. II. R. 7178. Rosa I. Potter. H. K. 8711. Margaret Robinson. II. R. 10098. Anna G. Mitchell. 
II. R. 5431. Emily E. Weiss. H. R. 7226. Laura E. Jennings. H. R. 8757. Armintia C. Miner. H. R. 10119. Thomas J. Tigue. 
II. R. 5432. Mary E. English. II. R. 7245. Amy E. Spare. II. R. 8761. Kathryn Farrar. H. R. 10121. Martha E. McAllister. 
II. R. 5848. Mary A. Handel. II. R. 7246. Minnie S. Cadiz. H. R. S787. Robert M. McCormick, II. R. 10133. Kathryn McCarthy. 
H. R. 5851. Clara Daniel II. R. 7254. Mary E. Ayres. H. R. 8799. Sarah A. Armstrong. II. R. 10202. Catherine C. Hanna, 
II. R. 5852. Sarah Banks, H. R. 7258. Ella Z. Sweany. H. R. 8803. Carrie I. Wallace. II. R. 10207. Laura E. Haynes. 
H. R. 5866. Elizabeth Oswalt. H. R. 7277. Roxie Boster. H. R. 8813. Kate MeManama. II. R. 10220. * E. Miles. 
H. R. 5869. Clarence E. Phifer. II. R. 7286. Sarah J. Sharp. H. R. 8860. Mary Belford. H. R. 10231. Mary F. Robinson, 
H. R. 5895. Emma Hammond. II. R. 7318. Altba Denham. H. R. 8875, Martha Cole. II. R. 10232. Mattie N. Bean. 
H. R. 5903. Anna E. Smith. H. R. 7319, Lucy A. Bailey. II. R. 8938. Lydia E. Enochs. H. R. 10241. Mabala Sturgeon. 
II. R. 5927. Christopher S. Kerns, H. R. 7322. Jane L, Kirkman. H. R. 8958. Cornelius N. Kinder. II. R. 10253. Angeline Roberts. 
alias Christopher II. R. 7325. Ida B. Lawrence. H. R. 8982. Theresa Creiss. H. R. 10257. Lodema Lawrence, 
Kearns. H. R. 7380, George S. Boutwell. H, R. 9015. John H. Sutlif. H. R. 10279. Clarinda McKelly. 
H. R.5928. William O. LaMotte, H. I. 7381. Martha F. Fry. H. R. 2070. Elmer H. Clingan. H. R. 10387. Isaac Workman, 
II. R. 5939. Alice Day. II. R. 7400. Susan E. Dean H. R. 9075. Pearl J. Pool. II. R. 10243. Janette Andrist. 
H. R. 541. Ann . H. R. 2412. Hester M. Conklin. H. R. 9087, Sarah E. Ashley, also II. R. 10380. William D. Hohenshilt, 
H. R. 5943. Clara F. Randolph. H. R. 7415. Charlie Green, known as Sallie E. H. R. 10382. Jacob Kesner, 
H. R. 5947. Eleanor S. Bugbee. H. R. 7433. Grace P. Carter. Ashley. H. R. 10883. Meta B. Harrison. 
H. R. 5983. Laura Harrison, H. R. 7490. Rebecca Bristol. H. R. Jane C. Poulson. II. R. 10401. Leo L. Litherland. 
II. R. 5984. Nannie A. Bell. II. R. 740 1. Elizabeth Martin, H. R. . John Sexton, H. R. 10408. Olive E. Morton. 
H. R. 5985. Phoeba L. Diggs H. R. 7320. Dora E. Davis. II. R. Maria Rutter. II. R. 10452. George W. Studabaker. 
II. R. 5986. Masy B- Cogdill, II. R. 7521. Mattie E. Davenport. H. R. 3 oes Pike. H. R. 10458. Leota D. Sharp. 
H. R. 5987. Lucy Jones. II. R. 7541. Benjamin Lynch, alias | H. R. 1 J. Moore, H. R. 10463, Mary B. Peebles 
H. R. B988. Late nda C. Dyer. eter Trambley. H. R. : Adaline Sowders. H. R. 10466. Sarah G, Atkinson, 
H. R. 6001. John E. Wyatt. H. R. 7548. Esther M. Wright. H. R. Rachel Newell. H. R. 10509. Emma M. Oberlin. 
H. R. 6010. John Shelton. H. R. 7549, Effie A. Smith. H. R. James Booth. II. R, 10535. Maud E. West. 
H. R. 6011. James H. Stanfill. H. R. 7550. George F. Dale, alias | H.R- . Alfred G. Gosting, jr. II. R. 10575. Ellen Froman, 
H. R. 6012. Christopher Stottler. George N. Dale. II. R. . Elizabeth Rosenbauer. II. R. 10584. Sarah Rooks. 
FFC H. R. 7554. Jennie Broderick, H. R. Elin Dibble. II. R. 10593. Mary J. Howes, 
H. R. 6137. Nettie D. Morgan H. R. 7558. Cordie Nave. H. R. . Catharine Derstine, II. R. 1 Louisa Wiegand. 
II. R. 6138. Emma J. Cotle. II. R. 7577. Etta A. Mayers. H. R. Bertha C. Williams. II. R. 10604. William L. Cowan, 
il. R. 6142. Frances G. Douglas. II. R. 2011. Josephine Henderson. H. R. 9224. Celia Enright. II. R. 10628. John H. Terry. 
H. R. 6147. Marion G. ene II. R. 7612, Nellie B. Hoagland. H. R. . Eliza Ward. H. R. 10631. Susan A, Ellis. 
H. R. 6153. Angie eather- II. R. 7613. Elizabeth J. Smith. II. R. Eliza E. Adkins, II. R. 10705. Gertrude Gould. 
Spoon. II. R. 7614. Mary Miller. H. R. Hannah L. Hollen. II. R. 10716. Malinda B. Caldwell. 
H. R. 6206. Katherine Kerr. II. R. 7616. Lydia Hendershot. H. R. „ulla H, Nichols. H. R. 10722. Amelia Morse LeBaron, 
FFF II. R. 7617. Eva Sanborn, H. R. 9250. Florence Lewis, II. R. 10724. Joshua C. Hiscock, 
H. R. 6234, M c . Paynter. H. R. 7618. Phebe Evin nd. H. R. . Amanda Reffitt. H. R. 10750. Olive Æ. Smith. 
II. R. 6249. Abbie A. Pike, H. R.7619. M. Lee Wolcott. H. R. 9325. Marion E. Welch. H. R. 10752, Lucy F. Sanders. 
H. R. 6250. Mary A. Hulbert, H. R. 7620. Charlotte Westcott. H. R. 9337. Mary J. Corder. H. R. 10781. Thomas Dowler. 
H. R. 6266. Ellen M. Dyke. H. R. 7621. Sarah F. Perrigo. H. R. . Mary M. Mehaffey. II. R. 10828. Viola Devore. 
H. R. 6279. Bertha F. Young. H. R: 7022. Rose May Rice. H. R. 9408. Allie Crabb. II. R. 10835, William Wells. 
H. R. 6288. Mary Belle Denny. H. R. 7623. Rissa V. Goodell. II. R. 9413. Annie C. Owens. H. R. 10888. Nancy C. Kennamer, 
II. R. 6284, Napoleon Lewis Stem- II. R. 7928. Hiram H. Brown. H. R. 9419. William Clark. H. R. 10895, Georgia A. Godwin, 
e H. R. 7626. Harriet E. Charles. H. R. 9429. Sarah E. Duffield. II. R. 10901. Martha S. Mitchell, 
H. R. 6286, Lydia E. Whitney. H. R. 7629. Aggie Holcombe. H. R. 9431. Ruth H. Wight. H. R. 10805. Anna E. Blessing 
H. R. 6287, Rosa Ulman, II. R. 7701. Eliza J. Vandegriff, H. R. 9444. Rebecca Ettinger. H. R, 10929. John W. Cline 
H. R. 6345. Jennie Smith, H. R. 7702. Chloe Cate H. R. 9473. Venia Hines, II. R. 10938. Annie Hopper. 
H. R. 6347. Martha S. Spry. H R.7703. Amanda Baker Taylor. H. R. 9476. Mary Middaugh. H. R. 10949. Mary E. 
H. R. 6358. Sara R. Brewster. II. R. 7709. Mary EB. Bradshaw. H. R. 9505. Salome Cerrenner. H. R. 10970. Jennie Boulden. 
H. R. 6378. Matilda P. Sutter. H. R. 7711. George M, Arnold. H. R. 9510. Theresa Coleman. H. R. 11030. John Roy. 
H. R. 6380. Sarah L. Williams, I. R. 2782. Vinnie Bertch, H. R. 9511. Ernestina Tappen. H. R. 11038. Clara E. Andress; 
H. Ht. 6303, Alexander. Eliott. H. R. 7798. Nancy E. Clifton, H. R. 9512. Emily S. Johnson. H. R. 11040. Mary Smith, 
II. R. 6394. Joann Thornton, H. R. 7802. Rebeca id. Burton. II. R. 9523. Drucilla Van Nest. II. R. 11047. James Nelson. 
H. R. 6395. Frances E. Bishopp. I. R. 7800. Tony C. Jones. II. R. 9524. Mary G. Hickey. II. R. 11049; Mary A. Hoon, 
II. R. 6397. Flora P. Moss. II. R. 7819. Drucilla E. Petts. H. R. 9539. Helen K. Andrews. II. R. 11054. Ada G Clark. 
IL R BIOR cates one. II. R. 7820. Eliza Towell. H. R. 9590. Mary E. Michael. II. R. 11056. Ellen C. Basil. 
H. R: 6430. Mary E. Kennedy. H. R. 7821. Rachel F, Burdg. II. R. 9605, Harriet Lester. H. R. 11084. Nora K, Endy, 
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with the illegal obtaining of certain oil contracts, Secretary 
Wilbur appeared at this trial and gave testimony for the de- 
fendants, which in substance was that because of the belliger- 
ent-attitude of Japan, as reported by Admiral Gleaves, it was 
necessary for the Navy to secretly make contracts for the 
building of a lot of oil tanks for the storage of a sufficient 
amount of oil to take care of any emergency in case Japan 
declared war against the United States, and bring about the 
development of certain oil reserves. 

Because of this testimony the jury was influenced by Secre- 
tary Wilbur's defense of these oil conspirators to the extent 
that it brought in a verdict of not guilty. A little later the 
Supreme Court of the United States handed down a verdict to 
the effect that all of these contracts were tainted with fraud. 
According to the information given the public, the attorney for 
Mr. Doheny, Mr. Frank Hogan, was the recipient of a gift of 
$1,000,000 for having handled this case in such a way as to 
bring high public officials to the defense of his clients. 

On the 29th of December, 1926, I gave out a statement to 
the press, which in part read as follows: 


On the 17th day of December, 1926, at my suggestion before an 
executive session of the Naval Affairs Committee, Chairman BUTLER, 
of this committee, requested the clerk to ask the Navy Department to 
submit in confidence to the members of the Naval Affairs Committee 
the reports made by Admiral Gleaves relative to the belligerent attitude 
of Japan a few years ago. Admiral Campbell has just advised the clerk 
and myself that Secretary Wilbur is not willing for any member of the 
committee to see these reports, but on the other hand he has offered 
to appear before the committee and allow himself to be subjected to 
questions. 

It will be remembered that this report has been made the excuse for 
the secrecy in disposing of our naval reserve oil lands and the con- 
struction of oil tanks in Hawaii. It will also be remembered that 
after the recent trial of Mr. Fall and Mr. Doheny one of the jurors 
gave out a statement in which the Japanese scare and this report were 
given as a justifiable reason for the verdict which exonerated them from 
any wrongdoing. 

Members of Congress assigned to the Naval Affairs Committee are 
charged with the responsibility of supplying the needs of the Navy, 
and unless all of the facts are accessible to them they can not intelli- 
gently know how to proceed. If the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, which is the one closest to the people, is not entitled to have 
access to the records of a Government bureau then It is very likely that 
the time is near when the rank and file of the people will have no way 
of knowing the real situation that exists with respect to the safety 
and protection of the Nation. Therefore if members of the Naval 
Affairs Committee are to be refused the right to see reports relative to 
the attitude of other nations, then the officers in charge of the Navy 
will soon be able to adopt any policy, whether right or wrong. 

I was advised some time ago by a high-ranking officer in the Navy 
that these so-called Japanese reports contain no information which 
would show a belligerent attitude on the part of Japan, and that the 
department could not afford to allow any Member of Congress to see 
these reports for the reason they would show that the secret policy of 
the Navy with respect to the oll leases and the building of tanks was 
not justified. In fact these reports, according to the information given 
me, mostly concern the killing of an American sailor and the finding of 
some ofl on the water after the Japanese earthquake. It is known by 
every person that Japan diplomatically and respectfully disposed of the 
case where the sailor was killed, according to the custom usually fol- 
lowed by other nations. In fact we have been unfortunate enough to 
have sailors killed in several other countries without any thought of 
trouble between the nations. In my opinion this Japanese scare is now 
put forth for the purpose of exciting the citizenship of the United States 
so that pressure will be brought in favor of a new shipbuilding policy 
costing four or five hundred milllon dollars. Notwithstanding there is 
an apathy in agricultural sections of the United States, I will gladly 
vote for such a policy, provided it can be shown that Japan assumed 
a belligerent attitude when these reports were made by Admiral 
Gleaves. 


According to the Washington Daily News of Monday, April 9, 
1928, it is again proposed to use this same Japanese scare in the 
trial of the case which is now being conducted in Washington. 
The article states that the attorney for Mr. Sinclair will argue 
“that the Navy Department had received a report of danger 
of war in the Pacific and needed its oil above ground for war 
storage in Hawaii.” Everyone now knows that Japan has 
assumed the most friendly disposition toward the United States 
and that this so-called Japanese war scare was used by the 
Navy for a period of 20 years for the purpose of influencing 
Congress to obtain additional appropriations. 

If the Secretary of the Navy is going to allow himself to 
become a rubber stamp for these oil conspirators, the President 
of the United States should order these reports of Admiral 
Gleaves to be made public in fairness to Japan and the jury, 
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which was misled by the statements made by Secretary Wilbur 
in this connection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter from and 
to the president of the Izaak Walton League of Ohio on the 
subject of conservation. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. On what subject? 

Mr, DAVEY. Conservation. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. A letter from whom? 
ene DAVEY. The president of the Izaak Walton League of 

0. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman if this comes within the general group to which I 
object ordinarily. 

Mr. DAVEY. I could not tell the gentleman. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If it is correspondence between the two 
n I think I shall have to object until I know more 
about it. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIAWON BILL 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12875) making appropriations for the legislative branch of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
. of the bill H. R. 12875, with Mr. HawLey in the 

air, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 
such time as I may desire to use. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the House, on behalf of 
the legislative subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions that prepared this bill I am going to ask your indulgence 
a few minutes to talk to you about a matter that has been a 
perpetual subject of discussion in this body for 75 years, 
namely: The ventilation and reconstruction of this House Cham- 
ber. [Applause,] 

I think a very brief preliminary reference to a few historical 
events will be interesting as a background to what I am going 
o say. 

As you are all aware, George Washington laid the corner stone 
of this Capitol Building September 18, 1793. The main building 
is built of sandstone from Aquia Creek, Va. Congress first 
occupied the building on November 17, 1800. Before the build- 
ing was completed the British Army set fire to it and burned 
it on August 24, 1814. It was promptly rebuilt and finished 
within a few years thereafter, 

The Senate occupied the room now used by the United States 
Supreme Court, and the House used the room now dedicated to 
the National Statuary Hall. 

On September 6, 1850, Congress passed an act authorizing 
the extension and construction of the present Senate and House 
wings of the Capitol, and on July 4, 1851, President Millard 
Fillmore laid the corner stone of this House wing. Daniel Web- 
ster, the then Secretary of State, was the orator of the day 
and delivered a wonderfully eloquent and historic oration. The 
corner stone they laid is in the northeast corner of this south 
wing, while the corner stone of the main building is in the 
southeast corner. Both ceremonies were conducted by the 
Masonic bodies of Maryland and Virginia. 

On December 16, 1857, this Hall was first occupied by the 
House of Representatives—70 years ago last December. 

The north wing was not occupied by the Senate until Janu- 
ary 4, 1859. Both of these wings are built of marble from 
Lee, Mass., and they were completed in 1860. The columns are 
built of marble from Cockeysville, Md. The entire building is 
751 by 850 feet and cost $14,455,000. 

From 1851 to 1865 the Architect of the Capitol was Thomas U. 
Walter, a high-class and capable man. 

For many years the construction of the Capitol was under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. On Mareh 23, 
1853, President Franklin Pierce ordered the Capitol construc- 
tion transferred from the Interior Department to the War 
Department, and on April 4, 1853, Jefferson Davis, who was then 
Secretary of War, under President Pierce, appointed Capt. 
Montgomery C. Meigs as superintendent of construction of the 
Senate and House wings. There was some lack of harmony 
between the two departments and also between Architect Walter 
and Superintendent Meigs, and from time to time much criti- 
cism, especially in Congress. 
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The old Senate and House Chambers were built in the early 
part of the nineteenth century as evolved from the highest de- 
velopment of classical types and are semicircular and well 
adapted to the purpose for which they were built, especially in 
the very important matter of acoustics, and Architect Walter 
wanted to follow that style of architecture in the construction 
of the new Senate and House Chambers, and also extend the 
Senate Chamber out to the north outside wall and the House 
Chamber out to the south outside wall, while Captain Meigs 
(afterwards Major General Meigs) was determined to make 
both Chambers entirely inside rooms, as he said, to ayoid out- 
side noises, and he seems to have had the support of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of War and a majority of Congress at that 
time, and his judgment prevailed, and that one man has caused 
the Senate and House to sit in these two inside, square or rec- 

, tangular, uncomfortable rooms, with artificial light, poor ventila- 
tion, and abominable acoustics for all these 70 years. This 
exact condition was foreseen, however, long before the Chambers 
were completed. 

On January 24, 1854, there was a bitter debate in Congress 
over these inside r s. That was three years before the 
House moved into this room. The Members complained that 
there were no windows in this room and that the doors led only 
to smoking rooms and corridors, and they led only to more 
corridors and halls or to no place, and many Senators and 
Representatives denounced this condition vehemently. How- 
ever, Meigs prevailed. He was relieved of his position in 
1860, but that was after the Chambers were completed. On 
April 16, 1862, President Lincoln retransferred the Capitol back 
to the Interior Department. 

But the dissatisfaction over these inside rooms has con- 
tinued ever since 1853. . 

The floor of this Chamber is 113 by 67 feet and the outside 
walls of the room around the gallery are 139 by 93 feet. The 
ceiling is 86 feet high, making the cubical contents of this 
Chamber in round numbers 400,000 cubic feet. All that air 
should properly be changed about eight times every hour that 
the Chamber is occupied, which would require 3,200,000 cubic 
feet per hour, or 63,333 cubic feet per minute, of fresh air. 
The temperature should be from 68 degrees to 72 degrees in cold 
weather and about 15 degrees less than the outside tempera- 
ture in warm weather, and the humidity should be at from 
30 to 50 per cent for a proper comfort zone, with proper air 
motion and no drafts. There should be fanned in and fanned 
out of this room not less than from 20 to 50 cubie feet per 
minute per person of fresh and properly conditioned air. With 
500 people in the House and gallery we would have about 125 
cubic feet per person, and with 2,000 in the room and gallery 
we would have about 30 cubie feet of air per person. 

THE PRESENT VENTILATION SYSTEM 


This system was built some 30 years ago, and it is now obso- 
lete. It consists of a 30-foot high tower down in the park and 
a tunnel 500 feet long from under that tower to the basement 
of this wing of the Capitol. 

The air is drawn through the tunnel by large fans and 
passes over primary heaters—coils of hot pipes—in the base- 
ment and is then forced through a vacant chamber 4 or 5 
feet high, right underneath this floor, and which is called a 
plenum, and thence through this floor under all of our seats, 
and also all around the wall and through the floor in the 
gallery. Large fans above ceiling lift the air and force it out 
under the roof. There is a strong upward pull of air all the 
time that we are in this room. The air is some 6 to 8 
degrees lower in temperature where it enters at our feet than 
at our breathing line some 5 feet above. To have ordinarily 
a breathing temperature of about 70° the air must come in at 
about 62°, which is sometimes too cool on our feet. 

We have no provision at all for regulating the amount of 
humidity in the air we breathe. No modern or proper system 
for air distribution, or motion to prevent drafts. No system 
for the proper control of temperature. No system at all for 
cooling the air in warm weather. No system at all for con- 
ditioning air at any time for proper comfort. The air is not 
treated at all. The dust and dirt, and smoke, if any, comes 
up in our faces. Our ceiling and attic are almost red hot in 
the summer, and there is no way of cooling them. This room 
is always uncomfortable in hot weather because it is too hot, 
and in extreme cold weather it is uncomfortable because of 
lack of sufficient humidity in the air. In other words, the 
present system simply fans in and fans out so many cubic 
feet of air per minute. In the wintertime it heats it. That 
warm air heats this room. That is all the heat we get. 

The Capitol heating plant does not heat this room. That 
sends hot steam up to the Capitol and into a large number of 
coils of pipe, and the air passes over these coils and is warmed 
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that way, and we are warmed by and breathe that heated 
and dried air. It is hot, dry air, like comes out of an oven. 
It is too dry and lifeless, not moist enough. The humidity is 
dried out too much and sometimes contains less than 20 per 
cent of humidity, which is not enough for either health or com- 
fort. It should properly be from 40 per cent to 50 per cent. 
That lack of humidity causes discomfiture and tires us out. 
Its continuance is bound to be harmful. 

The present system is not as comfortable or healthful or 
sanitary as the modern systems. This lack of humidity regu- 
lation, and temperature, and air-motion control is a drain on 
our physical systems that should not be telerated any longer. 
We suffer from colds, sinus infections, and various respiratory 
troubles, caused principally by lower vitality acquired in this 
Chamber. 

After three or four hours in this Chamber everyone knows 
that we are all fagged out. Nobody needs to tell us that. In 
the wintertime the outside air is pumped in at, say, 15 or 20 
or 30 degrees temperature, and is heated up to 70 degrees, and 
the moisture is nearly all dried out of it, so that it is not invig- 
orating enough. That kind of air detracts from our physical 
and mental activity and abilities. 

Physical and mental efficiency drop off wherever temperature 
and humidity are not maintained at the right point. We are 
more susceptible to breakdowns in health. 

Many of us have reached the age where we should not be 
subjected to constant, extra, and unnecessary strains. We are 
certainly entitled to as good a hygienic system in this Chamber 
as is now being furnished in practically all modern theaters, 
auditoriums, hotels, and other large public gathering places. 

THE NEW SYSTEM OF VENTILATION PROVIDED FOR IN THIS BILL 


The modern system pumps the air into the room from the 
ceiling instead of from the floor, The air is first washed— 
all of it must go through a spray of clean water, removing all 
particles of dust or dirt or smoke and all solid matters of any 
kind. 

The air is then heated or cooled, or both, if necessary, and 
brought to the proper degree of temperature and humidity. 
The air is heated by passing through preheaters, a system of 
heating coils. 

The air is brought to the proper humidity and temperature 
in summer by refrigeration, and in winter by heating the spray 
of water to the proper temperature. Then this washed and 
properly conditioned air is passed through eliminators to 
remove excess water and then heated or cooled as necessary, 
and pumped into this Chamber through the roof or ceiling, 30 
feet above our heads, and is pumped out down through the 
floor. 

So there will always be a continuous and proper supply and 
flow of properly conditioned air going through this Chamber, 
and a similar and separate supply for the galleries and cloak- 
rooms. 

The temperature of the spray is so regulated as to control 
the necessary amount of moisture in the air. That is, the 
washing regulates the humidity. There will be no drafts at 
all, as there are now none in the large modern theaters. 

This Chamber will be more comfortable, healthier, and sani- 
tary. For 70 years Congress has been living and working in 
this human thermos bottle. All modern schools and hospitals 
get all of their ventilation and most of their light through 
windows. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; I will yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Does the reconstruction of this Hall con- 
template changing the Chamber so that it will be an outside 
chamber? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
minutes. 

There are two things now under consideration by this com- 
mittee. The first is the ventilation, and the other is the possi- 
ble reconstruction and remodeling of this Chamber; and I want 
to first conclude what I have to say about the ventilation and 
hygienic and health conditions in this room. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I have no faith in the ventilation unless 
you make it an outside chamber. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Health and comfort depend on 
three things; namely: 

First, temperature. 

Second, ventilation (air motion). 

Third, humidity. 

The problem is to furnish an abundance of fresh, pure air, 
containing the normal amount of humidity, and safe air motion, 
and at a proper and comfortable teinperature every day in the 
year, regardless of the temperature outside. We must have 
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a cooling system for the summer time. The rate and direction 
of the air motion in the room is very important. To be com- 
fortable, we must always have a fairly good breeze passing 
through the Chamber without the slightest particle of draft. 
To accomplish that we must reverse our present system. In- 
stead of haying the air come in right at and on our feet, we 
want it to come in 30 feet above our heads, 

Without ever having any draft we must have the ventilation 
such that our bodies will always be properly cooled, so that we 
may be perfectly comfortable. 

At present the air in this Chamber becomes overheated and 
our bodies are overheated, and there is no safe way of cooling 
them. That condition is uncomfortable and unhealthy. We 
need a system of ventilation that will dispose of the excess heat 
without any drafts. In other words, we want a system as near 
as possible like outdoor air in fair weather and at a comfortable 
temperature. To have that, the air must come from above, 
instead of forcing the dust and dirt and insanitary air from 
the carpet at our feet up into our faces. 

We do not now have a sanitary or scientific air distribution; 
and our temperature is too high and the humidity too low. I 
feel safe in saying that there is not a large modern theater, or 


a church, or modern schoolhouse, or hospital, or auditorium, | 


or large public-meeting place anywhere in the entire United 
States as poorly ventilated as this House Chamber. It is the 
judgment of this committee that we must have a new system of 
ventilation and air conditioning in this Chamber. 

Fifty-three Senators and 120 Members of this House have 
passed to the Great Beyond since I entered this body. One 
hundred and seventy-three great Americans, whom I well knew, 
and whose lives were a great loss to our country, and whose 
publie careers were abruptly terminated during their service 
in these two inside Chambers, that are so poorly ventilated, 
so poorly lighted, and so poorly heated. 

And from quite a little inquiry and investigation I can 
further say that an appallingly large per cent of all of the 
many hundreds of former Members of the Senate and House 
have died within a very few years after their retirement. 

Whether entirely right or not, I know that the friends of 
many of those deceased Members will always feel that the 
atmospheric and hygienic conditions in these two Chambers had 
something to do with their untimely death. 

I sometimes think there is also a kind of a psychology in this 
matter of both light and ventilation in this Chamber. The 
American people just naturally do not like to live in inside 
rooms. They like the sunlight and the fresh air. They do not 
like artificial light in the daytime, if they can avoid it, and 
they do not like to breathe artificial air at any time, if they can 
avoid it. In my judgment that has something to do with the 
actual fact that for all these 70 years the House and Senate 
have occupied these two inside Chambers; the Members never 
have been and never will feel quite satisfied or comfortable 
in these so-called thermos-bottle Chambers, and just as sure 
as the sun shines outdoors, and never shines in here, Congress 
sooner or later will reverse the will of General Meigs and 
follow the judgment of Architect Walter and extend both of 
these Chambers to the outside walls, for better light and air, 
and also remodel the rooms from a present rectangular to a 
semicircular and amphitheater form, for better acoustics; and 
I think we ought to do it now. [Applause.] 

The new system proposed in this bill, I believe, will greatly 
improve our comfort and general well-being and health, and 
reduce colds and respiratory diseases. We would all feel bet- 
ter, have less fatigue, and be in better physical condition and 
feel more active and alert mentally and physically. Our better 
health will more than pay the Government for this investment 
of $323,000, and the operation of the new system will not cost 
any more than the present one. This modern system is, I am 
informed, in practical and satisfactory operation in many large 
cities, especially New York, in the following buildings: 
e y e 
Paramount Theater, capacity____ —.— —— 3,540 
Rivoli Theater, capacity — 2. 130 
Ziegficld Theater, capacity 
Rialto Theater, capacity. 
and probably a hundred other theaters and modern auditoriums 
of various kinds. 5 

By permission of the House I will attach to my remarks and 
insert in the Recorp a tabulation showing the necrology record 
of Congress for the past 35 years, giving the names and dates 
of deaths of 87 Senators and 203 Representatives, a total of 
290 deaths, and separating them for each Congress. 

Many eminent health specialists and physicians assert that 
this mortality statement shows that the death rate in Congress 
is much higher than it is among men of the same age in the 
ordinary walks of life. 
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The tabulation shows that, with few exceptions, there have 
nearly always been more deaths proportionately where Con- 
gess has held long sessions than short ones. For instance, the 
Fifty-third Congress was in session a total number of 447 days, 
and had 15 deaths, while the Fifty-fourth Congress was in 
session 280 days and had only 4 deaths. The Fifty-seventh 
Congress was in session 304 days and had 7 deaths. The 
Fifty-eighth Congress was in session 262 days and had only 
10 deaths. The Sixty-third Congress was in session 654 days 
and had 15 deaths, and ordinarily would have had a greater 
loss but for the fact that during all the first session only 
the Ways and Means Committee was appointed and was work- 
ing. The rest of Congress was not working. While the Sixty- 
fourth Congress was in session 368 days and had only 10 deaths, 
the Sixty-fifth Congress was in session 634 days and had 25 
deaths, while the Sixty-sixth Congress was in session 462 days 
and had only 16 deaths. 

A preliminary estimate for this new system was submitted a 
year ago of $430,000, of which $245,000 was for the House and 
$185,000 for the Senate, and the Senate included that amount 
in the deficiency appropriation bill that failed. : 

Mr. CLARKE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE. Do I understand in the contemplated study 
that there is also the question of improving the acoustic prop- 
erties of the Hall? 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes. The British House of 
Commons is a rectangular room, 45 by 60 feet square, about one- 
third the size of this Hall, and they have 673 members, There 
is no other legislative body in the world of any important 
nation that has a hall of this shape or this size. France, Ger- 
many, and I think nearly all nations except England have semi- 
circular halls, amphitheater shape, or oval halls, where it is 
claimed the acoustics is very much better than it is or ever can 
be in this room. 

The old Senate Chamber and the old House Chamber were 
splendid Chambers. They were, and are, not only artistic, but 
ideally fitted for a legislative body. I think nearly every Mem- 
ber of this House for the last 75 years has felt that was a 
great mistake when that style of architecture was changed to 
the square form of this Chamber. 

The House should know that the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee and this subcommittee that prepared and is in charge 
of this bill are more or less in consultation with the like com- 
mittee of the Senate, and we have definitely decided to go om 
with the work of reconstructing our ventilation system, and we 
provide for that in this bill. For the House and Senate to- 
gether we are appropriating in this bill $323,000 for this pur- 
pose. This House committee has not recommended or appro- 
priated anything in this bill for the reconstruction of either 
the House or Senate Chamber. For the two Halls it would 
cost over a million dollars, and we have not yet felt war- 
ranted in going that far. If, however, the Senate, when they 
come to consider this bill, decide to go ahead with the recon- 
struction of their Chamber, and if they add to this bill an item 
for that purpose, then when the bill comes back to the House 
it will be for us to then decide whether or not we will join the 
Senate and have both Chambers reconstructed at the same time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Assuming that the ventilation plan is 
to be carried into effect, then what would be the argument as 
to moving this south wall and putting it back? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The principal arguments would 
be for better acoustics, more convenient arrangement of the 
Hall, and a much more beautiful and artistic Chamber. More 
like the legislative halls of nearly all other great nations. I 
personally have only seen the House of Commons and the 
French Chamber of Deputies and a few others, but I understand 
that nearly every important nation in the world has a much 
more beautiful and finer legislative hall than this is. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Would it not be of material assistance to the 
acoustic properties if there was a platform about 8 inches high 
where the gentleman is now standing? That would raise him 
up to the level of his peers. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; of course, that would help 
a little. But this is the largest legislative hall in the world, 
and we never can get rid of the confusion in this Chamber 
unless and until we entirely remodel the shape of this room. 
The hearings that we have held are printed, and they are very 
instructive and interesting. They include some 75 or 80 pages 
that ought to be read by every Member. 

From 1890 to 1913 this matter was considered exhaustively 
and elaborate reports were made on it. I will add just a few 
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extracts from a very lengthy and learned report made by a 
yery able committee in the Sixtieth Congress, which answers 
the very question the gentleman from Illinois asks me, as 
follows: 

IH. Rept. No. 1688, 60th Cong., ist sess.] 

The Committee on the Library, having had under consideration the 
resolution to rearrange, in a temporary way, before the reassembling of 
the Congress in December, 1908, the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives and the seating arrangements therein (H. Res. 419), recommend 
that the same do pass. 

The purpose of the resolution is to make the Hall of the House suit- 
able for the transaction of public business and to do away with a 
condition which makes the House of Representatives the most disorderly 
and the noisest legislative body in the world. In extreme dimensions 
the Hall, including the galleries, is now 189 feet long, 93 feet wide, and 
36 feet high, and the floor of the Hall is 113 feet long by 70 feet in 
width. The enormous size of the Hall makes it very difficult for a 
Member with a voice of ordinary strength to be heard even under the 
best conditions, while if any degree of confusion exists it becomes in 
most cases impossible to hear one who is speaking halfway across the 
Hall. In order to agitate this enormous volume of air many of the 
Members are compelled to make a very special effort, and the energy 
that should be employed in the brain is diverted to the lungs, and a 
style is demanded which is destructive of the argumentative manner and 
leads to declamation and the mere ad captandum. 

The conversational tone, which is the tone consistent with thought, 
it is useless to attempt to employ. The inability to hear begets dis- 
order, for many men will not sit idly in the attitude of listening when 
they are able to hear nothing that is going on. They will devote them- 
selyes to their correspondence or to conversation with those who are 
sitting near them. As a result the normal condition of the House is 
one of extreme confusion. To the casual visitor in the galleries it is 
often impossible to know who is addressing the House. Pertinent inter- 
ruptions and questions are often unnoticed because they are unheard. 
Parliamentary government in its literal sense is government by speaking 
and the correlative of speaking is hearing. If it is impossible to hear, 
speaking becomes of no account, and in proportion as the difficulty of 
hearing is Increased the value of speaking is diminished. 

The House of Representatives occupies the largest legislative hall 
in the world, and it is chiefly due to that fact that it is not the great- 
est legislative body in the world. Visitors of distinction often come 
to its galleries prepared to witness sympathetically the proceedings of 
the great representative body of the American people, and, seeing 
nothing but chaos and confusion, they are compelled to record im- 
pressions which are not complimentary to the House. ‘Thousands of 
American citizens who come to Washington carry with them to their 
homes a similar impression. 

The object of this resolution is to make the House of Representatives 
a parliamentary body in the real sense of the word. It is to make it 
truly worthy of the people it represents by improving the quality of 
its legislation and securing more firmly the sway of reason by destroy- 
ing the premium which the present system gives to mere sound and 
fury to enable Members to make themselves heard. The present Hall 
should be shortened to a length of not exceeding 95 feet, including 
the galleries, and not exceeding 75 feet upon the floor, The width of 
the present Hall north and south would remain as it is now. A 
seating capacity could be provided upon benches, either arranged in 
monastery style or semicircular, for at least 500 Members. 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. I understand the gentleman to say that if the 
House and Senate Chambers are remodeled it will cost about a 
million dollars? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. And if they are remodeled about 75 per cont 
of this $323,000 which is proposed to be expended for ventila- 
tion will be wasted? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There would be a large waste, 
estimated all the way from 50 to 75 per cent. But both the 
Senate and House are determined to go ahead with the re- 
modeling of the ventilation system now. If we do that, and 
then in a few years or some time in the future decide to recon- 
struct these Chambers, the architects tell us that it would tear 
out nearly all of this new ventilation system and that we would 
have to rebuild it in the new remodeled Chambers. The Senate 
and House ought to, and I think they will, act together in the 
matter, and in this bill we are passing up to the Senate the 
question of the present or future reconstruction of these two 
Chambers. 

Mr. BYRNS. I notice that in the Senate there has been some 
agitation, particularly from one Senator from New York: 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; Senator Coretanp, who is 
one of the greatest health authorities in the world, is very 
actively interested in this matter. I have conferred with him. 
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Mr. BYRNS. Has the gentleman any information as to what 
ay 75 the attitude of the Senate if they accept this propo- 

on 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; the Senate in the last 
Congress put in the emergency deficiency bill an item of 
$185,000 for this change in the ventilation system of the 
Senate, but as you know, that was lost in the filibuster, and 
they are going ahead again in this bill with that same provi- 
sion. Both the Senate and the House are going to have a 
better ventilation system. Now, whether or not the Senate 
is going ahead independently with the remodeling of their 
Chamber, E can not say. We have talked with several of the 
leaders of the Senate, and they have not yet decided. But they 
have decided to go ahead, as I have stated, with the ventilation 
system. 

The House needs these changes about five times as much as 
the Senate does, because we are about five times as numerous. 
Whatever is done should be done to both Chambers, and done 
at the same time. We would save $15,000 or $20,000 by putting 
in the two ventilation systems together, and we would save 
from $25,000 to $50,000 by doing the reconstruction of the 
Chambers together, And if the Senate decides to go on now 
with the reconstruction of both the ventilation systems and the 
Chamber, I think we should go right along with them. 

Mr. BYRNS. I understand the gentleman and his committee, 
from the thorough investigation that they have made, are 
satisfied that if this money is expended it will bring an im- 
provement, as the gentleman suggests? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. I will say we have had 
the benefit of the advice of some of the best experts in the 
United States, and we are satisfied that the ventilation system 
now in operation in all these new modern theaters is working 
practically, and that it will be a very great benefit to the 
comfort, general welfare, and health of the Members, and is a 
wise expenditure. Moreover, there is no doubt but what nearly 
all the membership of this House is in favor of better ventila- 
tion, better air, and a better system of temperature and air 
circulation than we now have. We do not know and have not 
yet tried to learn definitely the sentiment of the House on the 
question of, at this time, authorizing the reconstruction of the 
House Chamber. 

Mr. BYRNS. It seems to me that a sufficient amount of time 
should be allowed to elapse to see the effect of the expenditure. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Well, I am speaking for and by 
direct authority of this committee that has jurisdiction of this 
matier, and am doing my best to advise the House as fully as 
I can about every phase of the subject. We are convinced 
that the House is safe in approving this appropriation for our 
own health and strength. But the whole subject is one for 
the House to determine, and, of course, the committee will 
cheerfully abide by its decision. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does the gentleman's plan involve an en- 
largement of this Chamber? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. As I have said in substance be- 
fore, there are several reasons for reconstructing and remodeling 
this Chamber. The first is to obtain better acoustics, which 
the experts say we could and which we certainly very much 
need. Secondly, nearly all the Members would like to see the 
Hall moved to the south wall and get some daylight and better 
air. People like to see out. Third, there is nothing artistic 
about this room. As I just said, I think everyone who has ever 
visited the national legislative bodies of other countries feel 
that this, the richest Nation in the world, is entitled to a very 
much more convenient, artistic, better-arranged, and better- 
looking and more comfortable room than this is. I was in 
hopes we might make the gallery larger and be able to accom- 
modate more people on state occasions. But the architects 
tell us if we are going to have much better acoustics we can 
not enlarge the Hall, and that it is now larger than necessary, 
and might very well be reduced some, which would tend to 
produce much better hearing and more orderly legislative pro- 
ceedings 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would it not be a good idea to provide the 
Meinbers with desks? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We are considering that as well 
as the comfort and convenience of the Members in every way. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am gratified that the gentleman has 
taken up this matter. I understand we are going right ahead 
with this proposition? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, We are going right ahead 
with the ventilation proposition. I will ask, Mr. Chairman, to 
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extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a table of the 
necrology of this House for the last 85 years, and possibly some 
other data that appears in the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. If it be true that the rectangular form of 
assembly hall is not scientific and not to be desired, and that 
the circular form would be better, would it not be the part of 
wisdom and prudence to first determine the form of this Hall 
and then make the necessary changes to conform with that? 
Why not determine that matter, determine once for all the 
proper form, which is believed to be the circular form? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. From the hearings there is no 
question in my mind that the experience of all legislative bodies 
and the scientific knowledge of the present time indicates that 
for convenient hearing and speaking, for public gatherings, a 
hall should be of semicircular form, an amphitheater shape, or 
cylindrical or oval hall, This Hall is the worst legislative hall 
in the world for orderly legislative purposes. 

Mr. LOZIER. That being true, does not the gentleman 
think that the American people and the American Congress will 
ultimately come to that conclusion and prefer that form of hall? 
And if that is true, why not bring about that result? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will frankly say to the House 
that from our thorough investigation—and I have been on this 
committee for many years and we have had this matter up 
time and again—some time before many years this Chamber is 
going to be remodeled. And, of course, the businesslike thing 
to do would be to reconstruct the Chamber and remodel the 
ventilation at the same time, instead of putting the new ventila- 
tion plant in now and then throw away a large part of that 
$323,000 and reconstruct the Hall and build another ventilation 
plant. But it will cost at least $600,000 to do it, and neither 
the main Appropriations Committee of 35 members, nor our 
legislative subcommittee, feel like recommending this expendi- 
ure without some more specific approval and direction from the 

Jouse, 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The cost of the ventilating plan and the 
heating plan which you haye in mind will be approximately 
$300,000? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; the estimate is $323,000. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The gentleman says that a very 
per cent of that will be wasted if we later decide to change 
the plan and move the Hall back. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; somewhere between 50 and 
75 per cent of it will probably be destroyed by the change. It 
will not fit in with the remodeled Chamber. At least, that is 
what the architects say. You understand that the estimate 
of $323,000 covers the entire cost of remodeling the ventilation 
plant of both the Senate and House. 

Mr. EDWARDS. So you will spend practically one-third 
of the amount it would cost to remodel the Chamber on this 
plan of ventilating and heating, which the gentleman says will 
eventually be quite largely wasted. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. One hundred and eighty-five 
thousand dollars of that total estimate of $323,000 for a new 
ventilation plant is for the House and the rest is for the Sen- 
ate. We feel that we have got to go ahead with that new 
ventilation whether we remodel this Chamber or not. We may 
never reconstruct this Chamber, and, in the meantime, we are 
not going to continue to sit in this insanitary and unhealthy 
Chamber. I think both of these improvements should be made, 
and made at this time. 

Mr. EDWARDS. It seems to me it would be in the interest 
of economy and good judgment to make this change in the Hall 
now and make it an outside Chamber, instead of spending about 
one-third of the cost on this ventilating system, which will be 
largely wasted if that change is ever made. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think the gentleman from 
Georgia is absolutely right, and I was in hopes we might have 
a full House here to present this very important matter to. 
But the attendance here this afternoon is not over a third of 
the House, and I feel that we ought to in some way get as near 
as possible all the Members to learn about it and think it over. 
And in the meantime, my judgment is we ought to agree upon 
this ventilation system. I think we ought to put it in this bill, 
as I am sure we will, and send it over to the Senate; then if 
the Senate decides to go ahead now with the program of re- 
modeling the Senate Chamber, I think we ought to join with 
them. [Applause.] 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I presume the gentleman from 
Colorado is familiar with the fact that some years ago Repre- 
sentative McCall, of Massachusetts, afterwards the governor of 
that State, introduced a bill along this line? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes; I know he did, and he 
did a very large amount of most intelligent investigating and 
work. And he made a wonderfully comprehensive, learned, 
and excellent report, and we have inserted most of it in our 
hearings, beginning at page 365. He was one of the highest 
class of gentlemen and most capable legislators that I have ever 
known in this body. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
that? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, indeed, we have most care- 
fully considered Governor McCall's statements and recom- 
mendations. There have been a large number of the brightest 
men this country has ever produced that have at various times 
considered this matter. 

On January 10, 1913, a committee composed of Champ Clark, 
Joseph G. Cannon, James R. Mann, John J. Fitzgerald, and 
Swagar Shirley reported on this matter. No Congress ever had 
an abler committee of five men than that committee was. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That bill passed this House. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; it created a building com- 
mission “to supervise the reconstruction of the Hall of the 
House of Representatives,” and authorized and directed them 
to proceed and reconstruct this House Chamber. I fully be- 
lieve if we could in some way fully explain all the facts and 
the history of this matter to all the Members of the House 
that they would practically unanimously direct this reconstruc- 
tion to be made. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. My recollection is that after 
that bill passed the House, with a certainty of its enactment 
into law, a technical defect was discovered by Representative 
Fitzgerald, of Brooklyn, which resulted in the nullification of 
the whole thing. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. This matter of reconstructing 
this Chamber has been under consideration ever since January 
24, 1854—-four years before the House ever met here. But the 
House has always acted like Mark Twain said the people do 
about the weather: 

Everybody complains about it, but nobody does anything about it. 

On December 10, 1890, Congress passed a resolution— 
to at once inquire into the practicability of removing the partitions and 
galleries on the south side of the Hall, to obtain additional floor room 
and additional light and ventilation. 


Again, in 1909, Congress appropriated $25,000 to start the 
work, and in 1911 appropriated an additional $350,000 to carry 
on the work of reconstructing this Hall. And several thousand 
dollars were spent on investigations and plans and specifica- 
tions, but they never actually commenced work, and after sey- 
eral years those appropriations were covered back into the 
Treasury. From 1913 to the present time, I do not recall that 
anything of importance has been done. We have all those plats, 
and so forth, and this committee has examined them. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. May I ask the gentleman if this is not 
the practical situation, that we can all get together on this 
ventilation proposition at the present time, but if we undertake 
to change the building there is no telling when we will get 
together on it? Is not that the practical situation? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. The practical situation, 
gentlemen, is that we can and we are going ahead right now 
with this change of this ventilation system and have it made 
this coming summer and fall, and we believe that it will reduce 
the number of deaths, increase efficiency and health and com- 
fort, and, prevent a great deal of illness in this Chamber, and 
that we are not only warranted in making this expenditure, but 
that it will pay the Government to do so. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. This has the unanimous approval of the 
Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. That is practically settled, 
so far as the ventilation is concerned, but we have not made any 
determination at all as to the reconstruction of this Chamber. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But if we get into this other question 
of reconstructing this Chamber, it may be years before we 
could have any changes made. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; we have determined upon 
our ventilation matter, but I think the change of these two 
wings of the Capitol should come from the Senate, and if 
the Senate decides to go ahead with their end of this Capitol 
and remodel it, then it is for us to decide whether or not we 
will join them or whether we will wait to see how successful 
their efforts are. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 


Has the gentleman referred to 
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Mr. COLLINS. As I understand, as soon as the House ad- 
journs in the afternoon all the doors are closed, all of the 
windows are pulled down, and that all of the foul air which is 
left stays here until we reconvene the next day. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The gentleman’s information is 
partially correct and part erroneous, When we adjourn in the 
afternoon it is true that these doors are closed, and it is also 
true that the fans then stop running. But it is incorrect to 
say that everything is closed up air-tight until the next day at 
noon. The fans are started at 6 o’clock every morning and the 
fresh air is fanned into this Chamber for practically six hours 
before we reconvene. The pipes are heated from the heating 
plant. We do not get any heat in here from the heating plant. 
The only heat we get is from the air that has been drawn in 
from the outside by fans and forced through and over the coils 
of hot pipes. This Chamber is cleaned out and renovated every 
morning, so that when we come here at 12 o'clock this Chamber 
is always properly conditioned as far as it is possible for them 
to condition it with our present system, but with this kind of a 
plant all they can do is to pump in fresh air and pump it out. 
That is all they do, and that is not the modern system. Our 
plant has not been materially changed for 30 years, and it is 
obsolete. 

Mr. COLLINS. Has the gentleman made any inquiry as to 
whether anyone is required to sleep in this Chamber at night? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; I have not. 

Mr. COLLINS. Or in these cloakrooms? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; I do not know. But if a 
watchman or anyone should be here, there is always some air 
gets in here from the outside, at least enough for a man to 
breathe. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman came here at about the 
same time I did, and I think then there was a model in the 
room out there and diagrams showing what was proposed. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. I came in here at the con- 
vening of the extra session of Congress in March, 1909, and 
about the first thing I saw was the picture of the proposed new 
House Chamber, and I thought it looked very beautiful. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Was that based upon any legislation that 
had been passed? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes; we appropriated the 
money for it. We appropriated $375,000 to make the change 
for this room alone. But President Taft kept us in session 
practically all of his administration of four years, and Presi- 
dent Wilson and the war kept us in session for eight years more, 
practically speaking. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We did not have time to have the work 
done owing to the frequency of our sessions, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. You understand that the recon- 
struction of this Chamber could not possibly be made this 
coming summer because the vacation will not be long enough, 
but it will be long enough to remodel our ventilation system. 
When we come back here next December we can, and I believe 
we will, have a new ventilation system including a new manner 
of controlling the air motion and the humidity and the ten- 
perature of this building. But if we undertook to rebuild the 
entire House Chamber we would have to put that off until next 
year when after the adjournment on March 4, 1929, there will 
be a nine months’ vacation, if no extra session is called by the 
new administration. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. How long will it take to change the 
Chamber? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It will take seven months on both 
the Senate and the House Chamber. But the work on both 
of them can go on at the same time. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Then could we not in the meantime, by a 
special act, meet somewhere else until we can get the Chamber 
completed? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; I guess we could, but they 
could not get ready now to do the work this summer, and if 
there is no extra session in 1929 they could easily get ready 
in advance and do the work that spring, summer, and fall. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The question in my mind is whether we 
should not let the Senate know we really prefer a change in 
the Chamber now, because to my mind it is foolishness to 
think of spending three hundred and twenty-odd thousand dol- 
lars for a heating and ventilating system when what we really 
want and ought to have is an outside Chamber. It seems to 
me we ought to go directly to the thing we want done. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. You understand the $323,000 is 
for a ventilation system for both Chambers and, of course, if 
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the Senate went ahead with the remodeling of its room they 
would not waste their part of it. But as I have said before; 
I think it is the businesslike thing to do, to do both jobs at 
once. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Would we scrap the ventilation system 
if we determined to change the Chamber? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The reconstruction of this Cham- 
ber in the manner and to the extent contemplated would neces- 
sarily involve the tearing out practically of whatever ventilat- 
ing system we are using at that time whether it is the present 
or the proposed new system. The machinery which is yery 
expensive would not be destroyed. But there would be quite 
an expense for rebuilding the ventilation in the reconstructed 
Chamber. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is the question I wished to ask. 
Could we reutilize at all in the extension of the Chamber the 
ventilation system that we might put in now? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The architects and engineers 
and others advise this committee that both wings of the Capitol 
will be so completely changed that the ventilation apparatus 
will have to all be torn out and rebuilt or at least practically 
so, and that the loss would be probably 50 to 75 per cent. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Then why take two bites at the cherry? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, That is about the way I look at it. 

Mr. CARSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. CARSS. Do the architects or ventilation engineers say 
that giving us access to open windows would give us sufficient 
ventilation or would we have to have an auxiliary system? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We would still use an auxiliary 
plant because three sides of the Chamber would still be inside 
and besides the windows do not furnish cool air in the summer, 
and we must use this warmed air to warm this Chamber in 
the winter time. I think we would continue to use the plant 
at least most of the time. 

Mr. CARSS. In that event the $320,000 would not be 50 or 
75 per cent wasted. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Personally, I can not under- 
stand why so much of the ventilation plant should be scrapped 
by remodeling this Chamber. But the engineers seem to have 
that impression. 

Mr. BATON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. ; 

Mr. EATON. As I understand, there is no guarantee we will 
change the room, but there is an opportunity to improve the 
present ventilating system. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. We have definitely decided 
to change our ventilation system and put in the modern system 
of conditioning the air we breathe. 

Mr. EATON. Then, for humanity's sake, let us go ahead and 
do it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We expect to go ahead with that 
work this summer and have an up-to-date plant in here when 
we return next December. But if the Senate should decide to 
not only put in a new ventilating plant, but also to entirely 
reconstruct their wing of the Capitol, and do both at the same 
time, that would put their part of it off until the summer of 
1929, and we would have to decide whether or not we would do 
the same thing with this wing. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I say we need not become unduly alarmed 
as to the immediate necessity of this. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I am not unduly alarmed, or 
alarmed at all. I am telling the House what our committee has 
decided to do, and giving the reasons for our action. We are 
going to go ahead and put in a new ventilation system and if the 
House wants to go further and reconstruct this building, that is 
for the Members to decide. This committee has not yet decided 
to do that. 

Senator Coretanp, of New York, and other eminent health 
authorities, say that compared with men of similar ages and 
conditions the death rate in Congress is higher than it is in the 
ordinary walks of life. And while I have no definite data ex- 
cepting my own observations and thought on the matter, and 
the results of a great deal of inquiry and investigation, I 
firmly believe that if a detailed investigation could be made of 
the Members who haye served here more than two terms and 
did not die in office, that it would be shown that they went out 
with impaired health and that their lives were shortened by 
this service. If this is true, it does seem to me it would be 
worth many times the cost of the change to the Government of 
the United States in the better health and the increased effi- 
ciency and comfort and general well-being of the membership 
of this House, 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. If the gentleman will permit, I would 
like to make an observation. 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; if it is brief. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. When I was in the house of delegates of 
the State of Maryland we had at the beginning there an old 
house chamber that was on the outside and everybody seemed 
to be complaining about the windows being open, and we were 
all the time trying to settle the question of how to get ventila- 
tion through the windows without keeping them open. Then 
we built a new senate and house chamber and we, placed them 
just about like this Chamber, and for that reason I would like 
to know what is to be accomplished by having the Chamber on 
the outside. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Well, I do not pretend to speak 
as a physician or health expert or hygienic specialist or sani- 
tary engineer or heating and ventilating engineer or any other 
kind of scientific information, but this matter has been under 
consideration by Congress for 75 years, and many able com- 
mittees have had before them the most distinguished and re- 
liable men in the country, And my committee has called before 
us many public-health authorities and we have the benefit of 
the reports of all former committees, and we have inserted 
many of them in our hearings, which the Members ought to 
read, and they all say, and common sense tells us, that sunlight 
and natural daylight are not only beneficial but that they are 
absolutely necessary to perfect normal health. They are very 
much better for health and efficiency and comfort than artificial 
light. 

They all also agree that natural, normal outdoor air contain- 
ing humidity is better than living in this artificial air. But, of 
course, it must be properly heated in cold weather and should 
have in it a relative humidity of 30 to 50 per cent; and in 
summer it should be cooled to 15° below the outside air when- 
ever the thermometer gets above 85°. The air must also be 
washed and be properly conditioned. 

And for comfort we must, besides haying the proper tempera- 
ture all the time, also have a good breeze going through the 
Chamber all the time without any draft. These necessary con- 
ditions can not possibly be obtained by or with our present 
primative system, and they can and will be obtained only by 
the system we are proposing to install by this item in this bill. 
I have not said that the air in this Chamber is bad—although 
thousands of visitors to our galleries and a great many Mem- 
bers do say that—but I do say most positively that the air 
could be and should be made much better. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We have a new building with a system 
of ventilation by which the air is rapidly changed—can not 
that be done here? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is only one of a half dozen 
conditions that are necessary to comfort or to health either. 
Probably each of the 435 Members of this House will and 
should have his own idea about this matter. My deliberate 
judgment is that the mortality rate in both the Senate and 
House is much greater than it is in any other group of men of 
the same average age. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And yet with all the danger that surrounds 
seats in this House there are always numerous candidates for 
these 435 seats. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; and the fact that there are 
from 500 to 1,000 men and a large number of good women in 
every one of the 435 congressional districts in the United States 
who are most anxious to and would most eagerly take the 
chances of undermining their health or even losing their lives to 
come to Congress is a very salutary and fortunate condition for 
our country. The ease and celerity with which the people can 
obtain some one else to take our respective places in this Cham- 
ber is a marvelous incentive to efficiency and good conduct. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the House for their very kind atten- 
tion, and yield back the balance of the time, and insert the 
mortality statement that I referred to as follows [applause] : 
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During the past 35 years there have been 290 deaths in the 
service here in Congress—87 Senators and 203 Representatives 
have died in office. The average death rate of the Senators has 
been 4.6 per cent for each Congress, and the average death rate 
of Representatives has been 2.8 per cent for each Congress. Of 
the total membership of Congress, the Senate is now 18 per cent 
and the House 82 per cent. While the Senate sustains 30 per 


cent and the House only 70 per cent of the deaths, owing prin- 
cipally to the fact that the Senators’ average age is several 
years older than the average age of the House Members. 
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Mr, MURPHY. Mr, Chairman, I yield to myself five minutes. 
5 ant CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 

io. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I want to thank the members of the subcommittee who have 
served with me at this time for their splendid and whole- 
souled cooperation. I would like to have every Member of 
this House secure a copy of the hearings held before this com- 
mittee. I think you will find information there with reference 
to the housekeeping establishment that will be very interesting 
to you. 

This bill is the housekeeping bill of the legislative establish- 
ment. It has to do with the activities of legislation, and as 
you all know it has been the practice of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to never attempt to do any legislating in the ap- 
propriation bill, but in this particular activity we find that 
there is no committee charged with preparing and presenting 
to the House legislation for the comfort and for the smooth 
running of the legislative establishment. 

That being the case when the hearings are held before our 
committee we find some places where a little legislation is 
necessary. In this bill there are several places where we do 
a little legislating, but I assure the House that it is not the 
desire of this committee to usurp the powers of any committee. 
We are simply attempting to do a few things in this bill which 
will smooth the running of our own household. I do hope that 
every Member will read the hearings and I hope they will read 
the bill, and when they do that I am sure they will find no fault 
with the work of this committee or think for one minute that 
we are attempting to legislate when we have no right to do it. 

As I said a moment ago this is the housekeeping bill of the 
legislative establishment. It covers activities of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, the Capitol police, the Joint 
Committee on Printing, the Office of Legislative Counsel, the 
Architect of the Capitol, the Botanic Garden, the Library of 
Congress, and the Government Printing Office. 

We do not think there is anything in this bill that is contro- 
versial. There are three big items in the bill. The first one 
is the item of ventilation and I am deeply indebted to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] for the splendid presenta- 
tion of the matter that you have just listened to. By the way, 
you will be interested as you read the hearings to find that 
the bid for ventilating this Hall and the Senate Chamber is 
a trifle over $100,000 less than the bid was last year. The 
House is indebted to the great chairman of this committee 
[Mr. Mappen] for his sagacious business judgment in not 
allowing the figures presented last year to carry any weight. 

So to-day we come with a bill at $100,000 less than the same 
work would have cost if we had accepted the bid last year. 

As the bill proceeds in its reading we hope to explain to you 
as best we can the ventilating system in detail. It will require 
for the two Chambers something like $325,000. Another item 
in the bill requires the expenditure of $387,000 for the com- 
pletion of the Congressional Library. As you all know, they 
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have built two great stacks in the courtyard of that magnifi- 
cent structure, and these stacks are not completed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield myself five minutes more. The li- 
brarian, Doctor Putnam, made his case so clear before our 
committee that we felt inclined to follow his suggestion, and 
we have included in this bill an appropriation of $387,000 
for the purpose of completing that structure and thereby give 
room for the activities that are actually being thrust upon this 
wonderful institution. People who are enthusiasts are pre- 
senting to the Congressional Library unusual sums of money 
for various activities and books that are beyond price. They 
must he taken care of, and to be able to do this work of ad- 
ministration Doctor Putnam made such a good case as to the 
needs of the Library that the committee unanimously voted 
to appropriate $387,000. 

I might say, for the benefit of the Members of the House, 
that this bill as reported here is a unanimous report of our 
committee. We have labored long upon it. We have tried to 
get information for you all, and we hope when the bill is 
taken up for reading under the five-minute rule that you will 
agree with the committee in the several attempts at legislation. 
We hope that you will see the matter the same way that the 
committee looked at it, and realize that we are not attempting 
to take from any committee of this House the right to legislate. 

In the hearings as they progressed we did find some inequali- 
ties. For instance, in the Sergeant at Arms’ office we found there 
a man styled as a messenger, at a salary of $1,720 a year, han- 
dling $5,000,000 of the Government's money. We found this 
man who was getting only $1,720 a year bonding himself and 
paying for his own bond. We have done a little legislating 
there, or have attempted to. That is, we recommend to the 
House that this position be changed from that of messenger to 
assistant cashier, and we recommend the raising of the salary 
from $1,720 a year to $2,500 a year. We have also in the bill 
suggested the raising of the salary of the cashier from $4,000 
to $4,500 per year. Also we found that the Sergeant at Arms’ 
office did not need a stenographer; that is, did not need to use 
one constantly. Therefore, we have abolished the office of 
stenographer and instead of appropriating $1,200 a year, which 
was paid to the stenographer, we have only allowed $600 a 
year, saving $600 on this item. We know that is legislation 
and that it is subject to a point of order. We are just coming 
to this Chamber to talk over our housekeeping affairs with 
the Members of the House, hoping that the House will agree 
with its committee that has had this matter in charge. We 
hope that no point of order will be made against these small 
items that simply go toward smoothing out the housekeeping 
problem of our own establishment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take up any more time. I 
thank the Members of the House for their courtesy. The after- 
noon is going to be consumed in very large measure with gen- 
eral debate. I hope, however, toward the close of the afternoon, 
that we will be able to begin reading the bill. I hope for the 
cooperation of every Member of the House, especially when it 
comes to the items that are subject to points of order. We 
know they are subject to points of order, but I trust that you 
will help us put our house in order so that it will run smoothly 
and pleasantly. We have not attempted to raise salaries in a 
horizontal manner all through the Government. We could not 
do that. We do think that our hearings are so clear and com- 
prehensive that they will appeal to your intelligence and sug- 
gest to you the fairness and wisdom of our efforts to do some- 
thing for our own establishment. I thank you. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, I desire to call the attention of the House this afternoon 
to legislation that is pending concerning the Federal courts. 
This legislation is made necessary by the conduct of many of 
our Federal judges. When there is a vacancy on the Federal 
bench, lawyers in that particular jurisdiction commence get- 
ting busy in order to get the appointment. They obtain all 
kinds of indorsements to show their qualifications, to prove 
that they have “judicial temperament,” proof of their legal 
ability and of their impartial attitude. Finally, when one is 
selected and confirmed by the Senate and sworn in, he is not 
on the bench a year before he has been transformed into an 
entirely different human being. The arrogance that is assumed 
by a large number of Federal judges is simply beyond descrip- 
tion. This conduct becomes contagious, so that it is the excep- 
tion to find a Federal judge who is satisfied with being a judge 
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In the real, legal sense of the word and who is courteous 
and considerate in the discharge of his duties. Judges take it 
upon themselves to correct legislation, to interpret and con- 
strue laws to fit particular cases, to govern business, to man- 
age public-utility corporations, and to run the communities 
generally. This condition that I am talking about exists in 
many jurisdictions. Only recently the Legislature of the State 
of Indiana passed a concurrent resolution and sent it to the 
Congress, seeking relief from the Federal courts that are inter- 
fering with the supervision of State public service commissions, 
over purely local public service or utility companies. A domestic 
corporation in a State carrying on a public business locally 
under franchise of a municipality or a State, is naturally 
under the supervision of a State public service or utility com- 
mission, but often it seeks to avoid supervision and regulation 
of the State and, without any justification in fact or in law, 
run to the Federal court for protection to which they are not 
entitled. We have now the same situation in New York City, 
where companies operating subways owned by the city of New 
York, operating entirely within the State under a contract 
with the city of New York, after having sought legislation to 
modify the contract, and after seeking before the public transit 
commission a modification of the terms of the contract in order 
to increase fares, have sneaked to the Federal court to restrain 
the transit commission from issuing orders—to be relieved of 
the terms of the contract entered into with the city of New 
York so that they may charge an increased fare. Whether in 
Indiana or in New York, or in any other State, no public- 
utility company doing purely an intrastate business goes to 
the Federal courts with honest purposes. That is a very strong 
statement to make, and I am going to repeat it. 

No public-service company, whether it be gas, transportation, 
electric light or what not, doing solely an intrastate business, 
goes to the Federal courts with honest purposes. State courts 
have complete jurisdiction. These companies know that if they 
have a just complaint or a just grievance they can resort to 
their own State courts. If a constitutional question is involved, 
a public-service corporation may invoke the protection of the 
Federal court, but only after it has exhausted its remedy in the 
State court and the State court’s decision in construing the 
State statute or the question involved deprives the corporation 
of a constitutional right. There are no constitutional questions 
inyolved in the Indiana cases. There can be no constitutional 
question involved in the Interborough and Brooklyn-Manhattan 
case now in the Federal court. As I said before, that is simply 
a question of a contract between the city of New York and these 
companies and the companies attempt, together and in con- 
spiracy with stock manipulators, gamblers, politicians, and other 
riffraff, to avoid the terms of the contract and to find a way to 
charge millions of people using the subways every day an in- 
creased fare. It is, without doubt, the most outrageous, the 

most dishonest, the most brazen attempt to violate the law, to 

violate the terms of a contract, to rob the public of millions of 
dollars and to use the Federal gourt in aid of this dirty work. 
These public-service corporations go to Federal courts because 
they know they have no just claims. They go there if they 
know they can handle and control the Federal judge and get the 
remedy that they seek. 

Gentlemen, it is an outrageous condition. Do you wonder that 
millions of people in this country are losing confidence in the 
Federal courts? 

Mr. CELLER. That is a strong statement. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You bet it is a strong statement, I will 
say to my colleague from New York. It is a very strong state- 
ment, and I mean it. Federal judges have become messenger 
boys, and to use a military phrase, or rather an Army term, 
they have become “dog robbers” for public-service companies, 
How can you explain it to the average citizen? They are not 
State courts. They are courts which they were taught to be- 
lieve have civil jurisdiction in cases only between citizens of 
different States. How can you explain the action of these com- 
panies going into a Federal court in the first instance? You 
say a constitutional question is involved. Yes; suppose there 
is. But under ordinary procedure the constitutional question 
may be raised only after all remedies have been exhausted in 
the State courts. 

We had the disgraceful condition of the State of New York 
passing a gas law and the gas company going into the Federal 
court and the court appointing a master and the master hearing 
testimony and deciding in favor of the gas company and re- 
ceiving such an exorbitant fee that the Supreme Court of the 
United States said that it was indecent. Then the master was 
ordered to return a part of the fee, but refused to do it, and said 
the gas company did not want any money back. Of course, the 
gas company did not want any money back. 
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Only recently a drastic order was made by the Federal court 
to carry out its mandate. Federal judges have appointed their 
wives and daughters to positions as confidential secretaries, 
They have gone out to settle in their own way labor disputes by, 
issuing outrageous injunctions. A study of the law of injunc- 
tions will reveal this disgraceful state of facts—that you have 
one set of rules and one law respecting injunctions on matters 
against labor, and another set of rules and laws when labor is 
not involved. 
ee SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

ere 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We have a bill—the gentleman from Wis- 
consin and myself have a bill—pending before the Committee on 
the Judiciary on the question of injunctions. We have a bill 
first introduced by the gentleman from New Jersey and which 
I have introduced for the past six years, preventing the Fed- 
eral courts from meddling with municipal matters and interfer- 
ing with State commissions or officials regulating public-service 
corporations. We have a bill to grant a jury trial in cases of 
contempt. A judge loses his temper and, because a lawyer asserts 
his rights on behalf of his client, then and there disbars the 
lawyer. A judge with a nasty temper and a mean disposition 
acting like a tyrant on the bench, resents the conduct of any 
individual, is prejudiced against an individual, feels that he, the 
judge, has been offended, and then and there punishes a citizen 
for contempt and commits him to jail. A judge who has not 
sufficient control, who can not restrain himself, and who gets 
into a quarrel with a litigant or a lawyer certainly can not pass 
upon the question of contempt. Why, these judges require a 
humility on the part of litigants and lawyers that makes the sit- 
uation ridiculous. Everybody must stand in awe of the judge. 
Yes; and lawyers are compelled to laugh at the silly, inane 
jokes of a stupid judge or else incur the disfavor of his honor. 
Jury trial has become merely, in many instances, a matter of 
form. The judges have a jury because the Constitution com- 
pels it. But many are the judges that usurp the functions and 
duties of the jury. They take it upon themselves to charac- 
terize witnesses to give their judgment of the guilt or innocence 
of the defendant; these judges take from the jury the question 
of credibility of witnesses, and they stamp each witness accord- 
ing to their, the judges’, views. Many are the cases that if the 
jury does not bring in a verdict in accordance with the view- 
point of the judge the members of the jury are denounced, in- 
sulted, and abused in open court. There are many bills pending 
in this House which would tend to bring about much-needed re- 
form in our Federal court. It is for that reason that I am bring- 
ing these facts to the attention of the House. The trouble is 
that everyone seems to be afraid of even mentioning a judge. I 
have respect for the court. It is because I have that respect 
for the court that I believe the courts should be so conducted 
and the men on the bench should be of such irreproachable char- 
acter and of such high standing as to command and retain the 
continued respect of the American people for the court and con- 
fidence in the court. I am not impressed with the assumed, 
artificial dignity and intolerable arrogance displayed by many 
judges. If a man was once an ambulance chaser and a shyster, 
he remains that, and a certificate of appointment and confirma- 
tion will not change his character. I shall continue to refer to 
conditions in the Federal court from time to time. I know that 
the public and the bar are suffering from these conditions, and 
we must bring about the much-needed reform. 

Now, if this intolerable condition continues the very back- 
bone of our Government, the Federal courts, in which the 
people-must have confidence, will be destroyed. I think these 
judges ought to be brought to task, because every lawyer who 
practices before a Federal judge is scared to death, as is eyi- 
denced by my colleague from New York [Mr. CELLER], who was 
shaking when I criticized the Federal courts in New York. 
Every lawyer who has to go before these judges is scared. If 
the gentleman from Brooklyn wants to defend the proposed 
Trent fare, he can do so. I do not care. I am not afraid to 
appear before any judge, because I know that the conditions 
I am describing exist not only in my own jurisdiction, in my 
district, but all over the country. 

Mr. CELLER. While I agree with what the gentleman has 
said, the gentleman knows that I have seen, eye for eye, with 
him the evils of the Federal bench. But the gentleman has 
brought a general indictment against all the Federal judges, 
whereas the gentleman knows that a great many of them do 
not come within the category he describes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I said the majority of them were arro- 
gant and that they assumed to themselves the duty of controlling 
local and municipal matters, which they have no right to do. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Would it not be a good thing to provide 
that the judges would hold only for a certain specified term and 
be elected directly by the people? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, yes. The gentleman knows that the 
small minority of people who live on special privileges in this 
country who once controlled legislation now realize that they 
have lost their control of legislatures and go to the courts for 
what they want. That is the very condition I have been 
describing. “Let Congress or State legislatures do what they 
want as long as we control the bench” is the slogan of special 
privilege to-day. 

The latest fad in judicial stunts is for the judge to create 
the impression that he is enforcing the law. By imposing long 
prison terms on few individuals who are unable to pay the 
services of great lawyers, records are established for great 
severity. “Oh, I am a stern judge,” is their favorite self 
praise. When they are criticized for being partial to powerful 
corporations, for assisting in fare grabs, or boosting gas rates, 
they immediately claim that it is because of their severity in 
meting out punishment to maintain law and order that they are 
being criticized. Jail sentences are summed up in terms of 
thousands of years in order to detract attention where viola- 
tions of law on a large scale and really important serious viola- 
tions and big criminals are let off with slight punishment. It 
is a sort of a way of balancing the books, this adding of severe 
sentences imposed on the meek and the humble. Only recently 
out in Minnesota a judge took the trustees of one of the lodges 
of a great fraternal organization and sent all of these trustees, 
one of them an elderly man, to jail for one year for acts com- 
mitted in the clubroom—to be specific, for drinking in the club- 
room—about which, perhaps. the trustees had no knowledge. I 
refer to the great Order of Eagles. Now, if all the trustees of 
all the select clubs of my city and State, Minnesota, or any 
other State where drinking is going on, would be sent to jail, 
‘believe me, our foremost citizens would be wearing stripes and 
the social register could be used as the index for Atlanta. I 
will invite the same judge to be as stern, to enforce the law as 
vigorously, to every club and association or organization to 
which he or his set belongs. I will invite him to get after the 
trustees of the golf clubs and to inspect the nineteenth hole of 
his and all the select golf clubs in the country. Let us see how 
many men will be sent to jail for being trustees of golf clubs or 
social clubs where the nineteenth hole is popular. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What is the nineteenth hole? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Has the gentleman ever played golf? It 
is the most attractive hole. [Laughter.] 

Seriously, gentlemen, it is difficult to discipline a judge. 
There is only one way in which it can be done, and that is by 
impeachment; and in order to establish an impeachment you 
must be able to prove the commission of a high crime or mis- 
demeanor. There is a tendency on the part of the House, 
and properly so, to go slow on these questions of impeachment. 
These judges are not subject to any other discipline, with the 
result that these fellows—who break their necks to get their 
appointments; who literally cringe and crawl on their hands 
and knees to get their appointments—establish themselves as 
the rulers of a whole community, well knowing that there is no 
one to check up on them; that they are not responsible for 
anything; and they are just good enough and shrewd enough 
lawyers to know how to keep from the danger of impeachment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hapiey). The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield me two 
minutes? 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Missouri two minutes. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I only rise to reply in a word 
to the statement made by my colleague on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York. I agree with him that 
there are some members of the Federal judiciary who have 
acted badly in office and whose appointments ought not to have 
been made, but I deny that the judiciary as a whole, or any 
large part of it, is of the character or temperament which the 
gentleman from New York has described. He states that a 
large majority of the judiciary are men who are unfit, by reason 
of their actions, or by reason of their work in the courts, to 
hold their high office. I deny that, Mr. Chairman. I believe 
that the judiciary of our country is of a very high order and of 
a very high character in all respects, with the exception, as I 
say, that there are some men who have been selected whose 
qualifications were not such in the first instance as to give them 
the right to have such an appointment, and some few of them 
have usurped authority which is not theirs under the law and 
Constitution, but that is bound to happen when there are many 
men to be appointed, as there have been many men appointed 
to the Federal judiciary, and especially when you take into con- 
sideration the fact that the President in a large number of cases 
depends on the advice and judgment of other men, because he 
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can not know all of the applicants he appoints to office. Often- 
times he takes the recommendations and judgment of Members 
of the other branch of the Congress and perhaps of some Mem- 
bers of this House, and in doing that he is most likely bound 
to make a mistake here and there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one ad- 
ditional minute. Š 

Mr. DYER. But, Mr. Chairman, there is a way for the gen- 
tleman from New York, if he knows of a judge in his city who 
is violating his oath of office or who is issuing injunctions that 
he is not permitted to issue under the law—there is a way for 
him and for any Member of this House to rid the country of 
that kind of a judge, and that is to have the courage to stand 
upon this floor and impeach him instead of attacking the whole 
judiciary of our Government, [Applause.] In this Nation we 
must depend upon the judiciary for the enforcement of law and 
order, and when a Member of this House takes upon himself 
the responsibility of attacking the whole judiciary, or a great 
majority of'it, in my judgment he is doing a thing that is not 
for the best interests of our country. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am very glad the gentleman from New York has made 
his speech this afternoon, and I am yery glad he has made some 
pertinent remarks about our Federal judiciary. Of course, I 
must take issue with him when he brings a wholesale indict- 
ment against all the members of the judiciary, and I am very 
glad he modified his remarks by saying that he directed those 
remarks against some of them but not all. 

It is quite true, gentlemen, that in New York we suffer from 
the stealing of jurisdiction, as it were, on the part of the Fed- 
eral courts of matters which are wholly within our State. 
When the city of New York attempted to insure for its people 
a 5-cent fare on the traction and subway lines it is the Federal 
court which insists upon jurisdiction by virtue of an enactment 
which we passed some years ago. That must give us pause, 
and we must consider whether or not that statute should be 
repealed, the statute which takes away from our State courts 
the right to determine whether a purely local matter shall be 
solved in local courts. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. That is not the question. 
of contract. 

Mr, CELLER. I am glad the gentleman corrected me. The 
city has a contract with the traction system that it will not 
charge more than 5 cents, yet it seeks to avoid its just obligation 
under that contract, and it is very significant that the minute 
that case went into the Federal courts the stocks and bonds of 
those companies greatly appreciated in value, and those who 
speculated on the New York Stock Exchange in Brooklyn-Man- 
hattan Transit securities or in Interborough Rapid Transit 
securities found they made great profits. When the case was 
taken to the Federal courts tfe stock went up. It was gener- 
ally conceded that the Federal court would undoubtedly render, 
as it always has thus far, decisions favorable to public utility 
and service companies. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALMon]. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, Congress has made a football of Muscle Shoals contin- 
uously for the past eight years, but I hope that the game is 
about over and provision will be made before the adjournment 
of Congress for the operation of the Muscle Shoals plant in 
the manner and for the purposes provided by the act of 1916, 
which authorized this development. [Applause.] 

There was incorporated in the national defense act of June 
20, 1916, nitrate section 124, at the urgent request of the 
War Department and the farm organizations of the country, 
and as a result the plant at Muscle Shoals was afterwards con- 
structed for two fundamental purposes, namely: For the manu- 
facture of explosives in times of war and fertilizer in peace 
times. Congress appropriated about $120,000,000 for this 
development with the distinct understanding that it should be 
used for these two purposes. The act expressly provides that— 

The plant or plants provided under this act shall be constructed and 
operated solely by the Government and not in conjunction with any 
other industry or enterprise carried on by private capital. 


The nitrate plant and the hydroelectric power development 
constitute one plant. 

While the organic act, which is still in force, provides for 
the operation of this plant by the Government, still the senti- 
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ment in Congress has been divided as to whether it shall be 
operated by the Government or by a lessee. 

Many bills have been before Congress, some providing for 
Government operation and some for a lease, but none up to this 
time have met with the approyal of both Houses of Congress. 

All bills providing for private operation at this and former 
sessions of Congress have been rejected. Most of the members 
of the committees of Congress having jurisdiction of Muscle 
Shoals may be expected to be members of these committees 
during the next Congress, hence we could not reasonably expect 
them to favor bills providing for leases which have been rejected 
at this session. 

The Senate recently passed Senate Joint Resolution 46, intro- 
duced by Senator Norris, providing for Government operation 
through the Secretary of Agriculture. The House Committee 
on Military Affairs, to which it was referred, has reported to 
the House, by an almost unanimous vote, the Morin bill as a 
substitute for the Norris bill, providing for Government opera- 
tion through a Government operating corporation, known as 
the Muscle Shoals Corporation of the United States, and au- 
thorized the construction of Cove Creek Dam. I regret that 
the committee did not also include Dam No. 3. 

While Muscle Shoals is located in the district which I have 
had the honor to represent for a number of years, it is not local 
but nation-wide in its scope and purposes. I have heretofore 
supported bills providing for private operation through a lease, 
but it is now evident to every Member of Congress who is 
informed on the subject that it is to be Government operation 
or nothing. The fertilizer plants haye remained idle since the 
war ended, the power is running to waste, so I am in favor of 
the House substitute for the Senate bill. I am in favor of 
certain amendments, especially so as to give municipalities 
priority rights to purchase surplus power, as provided in the 
Senate bill, and I hope that.this amendment will be made 
before the bill is finally passed. 

The country is justly criticizing Congress for not providing 
for the operation of Muscle Shoals. Many bills of less im- 
portance have been ahd are being considered. If this question 
is not settled at this session it can not be said that it is for 
want of time. Members of the Military Affairs Committee and 
others are urging the Committee on Rules to provide a time for 
the consideration of this bill. The subject has been before Con- 
gress for years. The committee which reported this bill has 
given months of its time at this and former sessions to this sub- 
ject. The Morin bill has been reported to the House by an 
almost unanimous vote. It is a bill of national importance. 
Every section of the country is expecting it to be settled at this 
session. The distinguished members of the Rules Committee 
in a spirit of fairness are expected to give the House an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the question. It would be most unusual to 
deny the House this privilege. So I feel justified in assuming 
and expecting that a rule will be provided at a very early date. 
[Applause.] 

Nitrogen, phosphate, and potash constitute the plant food in 
all fertilizer, nitrogen being the principal. The most of the 
nitrogen used by the American farmers is imported from Chile. 
Since 1884 there has been imported into this country 20,101,425 
long tons of Chilean nitrate, for which was paid the enormous 
sum of $795,573,104. On each ton of this Chilean nitrate there 
was paid to the Chilean Government $12.53 per long ton as an 
export duty. This amounted to about $250,000,000, at least 75 
per cent of which was paid by the American farmers. 

In 1926 there was imported into the United States 914,294 
long tons of Chilean nitrate, for which was paid $42,781,386. 
On this there was paid to the Chilean Government $12.53 per 
long ton as export duty, which amounted to more than $11,- 
000,000. A ton of Chilean nitrate contains only 15% per cent 
nitrogen, which amounts to 310 pounds per ton. It now costs 
about $50 per ton at the port, and is selling in my district in 
north Alabama at $64 per ton to the individual farmer, and at 
about $57 per long ton through the cooperatives, 

Cyanamide contains 470 pounds of nitrogen per ton, being 
23% per cent nitrogen. Fertilizer mixers are paying 7.8 cents 
per pound for cyanamide nitrogen and 15% cents per pound 
for Chilean nitrates at the port, and are selling fertilizer to 
the farmers containing Chilean nitrates and cyanamide nitrogen 
at the same price. On the basis of 7.8 cents per pound for 
nitrogen a ton of cyanamide nitrogen containing 310 pounds of 
nitrates would cost $24.18, whereas a ton of Chilean nitrates is 
costing the farmers in my district $64 per ton. Shall Congress 
force the American farmers to continue to pay tribute to this 
Chilean monopoly to the amount of an average of more than 
$11,000,000 each year? Or shall Congress do for the American 
farmers what Germany has done for the German farmers and 
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provide for a domestic supply of nitrogen by the operation by 
the Government of the nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals? 

Freight on concentrated fertilizer such as ammo-phos con- 
taining about 50 per cent plant food would be only about one- 
fourth the amount paid on ordinary commercial fertilizer con- 
taining from 12 to 16 per cent of plant food. But the most re- 
markable saving in the use of concentrated fertilizer would be 
in the reduction in acreage and labor. Besides, the economic 
value resulting from better-living conditions of the farmers of 
the Nation can not be estimated. 

The enactment of this bill into law does not mean the Govern- 
ment going into business at Muscle Shoals. It is already in 
business there. The Government built, paid for, and owns the 
entire development, and is now operating part of it—that is, the 
power plant, and will continue to do so if this bill fails to 
become a law, and neither the farmers nor anyone else would 
be benefited by the operation of the power plant as heretofore, 
except the Alabama Power Co. The Alabama Power Co. is 
taking just such power as it wishes at its own price, about 2 
mills per kilowatt, and will continue to do so if Congress ad- 
journs without action. The power company has made no re- 
duction in power rates by reason of the purchase of this power. 
The Government is operating the power plant; why can not it 
also operate the fertilizer plant? Nitrate plant No. 2, using 
the cyanamide process, is the best and largest in the world. 
The cyanamide process is one of the best, and, in fact, I believe 
is the best for a location like Muscle Shoals where there is cheap 
power and all of the raw materials in great abundance in 
close proximity. Cyanamide process is producing ten times 
as much nitrogen as it did 15 years ago. That disproves all of 
the propaganda which has been broadcast by selfish interests 
that it is obsolete. I visited a plant of the American Cyanamid 
Co, using the cyanamide process in Canada last summer, and 
also the mixing plant of this company at Warner, N. J. It has 
been and is still doing a good and successful business and 
making a splendid grade of highly concentrated fertilizer known 
as ammo-phos, containing about 50 per cent plant food, and pay- 
ing dividends to its stockholders. 

It is being operated under very much less favorable condi- 
tions than exist at Muscle Shoals. Plants using the cyanamide 
process in Germany and other countries are being operated 
successfully, some by the Government and others by private 
capital. Germany is operating its war nitrogen plants of differ- 
ent processes, including the cyanamide, in the manufacture of 
fertilizer for the benefit of agriculture, and has met with such 
success that Germany is now independent of Chilean nitrates, 
and instead of being an importer of nitrates is a large exporter. 
We are now importing nitrogen from Germany. Nitrogen pro- 
duced by the cyanamide process is the cheapest that can be 
obtained at this time. What Germany has done for the German 
farmers in furnishing them a cheaper and better grade of fer- 
tilizer and relieving them of the burdens of the Chilean 
monopoly can and should be done by Congress for the American 
farmers. [Applause.] 

Operation by the Goyernment at Muscle Shoals does not 
mean, so far as the production of air nitrogen is concerned, 
entering into competition with private capital, for the reason 
that private capital is not engaged in the fixation of atmos- 
pherie nitrogen for fertilizer purposes anywhere in the United 
States, and only one place on the Western Hemisphere—that is 
Canada. And we have no reason to expect that this will be 
done any time in the near future. Such plants in operation and 
being built in the United States produce nitrogen for other 
purposes than fertilizer. 

The price of fertilizer is now higher than heretofore and the 
demand is greater than the supply, so it can not be claimed that 
Government operation at Muscle Shoals will put the fertilizer 
people out of business, but will increase the supply and reduce 
the price. The demand for fertilizer is and will continue to 
increase from year to year as plant food is being continually 
extracted from the soil by growing crops and must be replen- 
ished. There was 4,955,931 tons of fertilizer used in the United 
States in 1921 and 7,507,552 tons in 1926—an increase of 
2,651,621 tons in five years. 

If the present legislation is enacted into law providing for the 
operation by the Government, it may not be perfect, but it could 
be amended by Congress from time to time as may be necessary. 
Neither does it close the gates providing for a lease and private 
operation by Congress hereafter. The law of 1916, which author- 
ized the development at Muscle Shoals, expressly provides 
that the plant should be operated by the Government for the 
benefit of national defense and agriculture. If such had not 
been the provision of the law, it may be that Congress would 
not have appropriated the necessary funds for this develop- 
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ment. ‘While I prefer private operation and have supported 
bills providing for such operation, since that can not be done 
I am anxious to see Government operation tried out. It may 
be a success; as to this we will not know until a trial is made. 
If it is not a success, it can be discontinued by Congress. If 
the President selects a good board of directors, as we have 
the right to believe and expect that he will, it may accomplish 
all that is claimed by the advocates of Government operation. 
Government operation at Muscle Shoals would be nothing new. 
The Government is now operating the Panama Canal, Shipping 
Board, United States Fleet Corporation, Mississippi and War- 
rior River Barge Line, the Post Office Department, arsenals, 
the ship and navy yards, and parcel post, and is in business 
in many other ways. 

In the Morin bill it provides that a Government operating 
corporation be organized ‘with $10,000,000 capital furnished by 
the Government with a board of five directors, not more than 
three of whom shall be of the same political party, having no in- 
terest in any public-utility corporation engaged in the business 
of distributing or selling power to the public, nor in any cor- 
poration engaged in the manufacture, selling, or distribution of 
fertilizer or ingredients thereof, and who profess and believe in 
the feasibility and wisdom of this bill appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, with authority to select a 
general manager who has demonstrated his ability as a business 
executive and who shall have authority to appoint two assistant 
managers, one possessed of knowledge and experience to render 
him an expert in fertilizer, and the other trained and experi- 
enced in the field of production and distribution of hydroelectric 
power. The salaries provided for the directors and managers 
should command the services of men of ability. The bill 
authorizes and directs the corporation to operate the existing 
facilities at Muscle Shoals at their full capacity and add to 
the same from time to time as may be deemed advisable; to sell 
and distribute the fertilizer equitably among the States; and 
to sell the same at actual cost of production for the first five 
years, and afterwards at cost plus 4 per cent per annum only 
on money hereafter paid in as capital stock. 

In the cost of produetion nothing will be included for the 
use of the nitrate plant or power plant. No electric power shall 
be considered surplus so long as it can be profitably used in the 
manufacture of fertilizer and the net proceeds from the sale 
of surplus power shall be used to the end of providing fertilizer 
at as reasonably low cost as possible. It also provides for the 
distribution of surplus electric power equitably among the 
States within transmission distance of Muscle Shoals, It is a 
fertilizer bill and not a power bill; no one can disprove that 
statement. 

The Government corporation is to be very similar to the 
ordinary private business corporation, except the Government 
is the only stockholder and the directors are appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate and to report to Con- 
gress annually, while directors of private corporations are se- 
lected by and report to the stockholders. 

The Morin bill does not commit the Government to this mode 
of operation for any fixed length of time, but is expressly sub- 
ject to repeal at any time without any embarrassment to the 
Government on account of existing contracts with any person, 
firm, or corporation. Consequently a lease with any private 
operating agency could be negotiated and executed, and the 
private lessee take over the property and assume control, and 
thus enter into possession without ever stopping a wheel or 
delaying one minute the manufacture of fertilizer or munitions, 
or the distribution of power. That could be done one year 
from now or at any time that a satisfactory contract could be 
obtained from a private operating agency. The President of 
the United States under the Morin bill turns over to the cor- 
poration the use of the entire plant. The title does not pass 
out of the Government into the corporation and it can be taken 
back at any time. 

The farmers are not concerned about whether fertilizer is 
made at Muscle Shoals by the Government or by a lessee. 
They are interested in securing a cheaper and better grade of 
fertilizer as they have had reason to expect since Muscle Shoals 
was developed. The farmers can not understand this delay 
and why Congress can not put these plants into operation. How 
can any Member of Congress who is interested in providing 
relief for the farmers in their distressed condition fail to sup- 
port this measure which provides for the manufacture and sale 
direct to the farmers and farm organizations of fertilizer at 
the actual cost of operation? P 

The offers which haye been made to lease Muscle Shoals 
authorized the lessee in fixing the price of fertilizer to include 
not only the cost of production and 4 per cent interest on the 
cost of the water-power development but also 8 per cent profit 
additional. While the bill provides for only $10,000,000 capital, 
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still it authorizes the appropriation of such further amounts 
as may be hereafter necessary to carry out the purposes of 
the bill, such appropriations being made as may be necessary 
from time to time just as appropriations are made for river 
and harbor improvements and many other things. We have 
reason to believe that if this bill passes the House—and it 
seems to be the general opinion that it will when a rule is pro- 
vided giving the House an opportunity to vote on it—the con- 
ferees when appointed will reconcile the differences between 
the two Houses and will make a report which will be adopted. 

Since the hydroelectric plant at Dam No. 2 was completed 
it has been operated by the War Department through the 
Chief of Engineers. The only customer for the power is the 
Alabama Power Co. This company has been taking a small 
part of the power, about 70,000 horsepower, paying about 2 
mills kilowatt under a temporary contract. The balance runs 
to waste. The power company has not and will not reduce 
its power rates by reason of the purchase of this power from 
the Government but will continue to purchase it at about 2 
mills kilowatt and to sell it for domestic purposes at 10 cents 
kilowatt for lighting purposes if this bill is not enacted into 
law at this session. Of course the company makes a cheaper 
industrial rate and in homes where it is used for other than 
lighting purposes. This condition will continue if Congress 
adjourns without passing this legislation. This may be one 
of the reasons why the power lobby is here trying to defeat 
this bill. The water-power monopoly in that section of the 
country has undertaken all along to convert this development 
into a commercial water-power proposition and not allow it 
to be used for the manufacture of fertilizer. 

It will be remembered that this same interest opposed and 
helped to defeat the offer made by Henry Ford for Muscle 
Shoals. The Fertilizer Trust is opposed to the manufacture of 
fertilizer at Muscle Shoals either by the Government or a lessee, 
The fertilizer lobby is still here trying to defeat this legisla- 
tion and the fertilizer companies are flooding the Members of 
Congress with telegrams asking them not only to oppose the 
passage of the bill but asking them to prevent the granting of 
a rule for the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALMON. I will be glad to yield to my friend from 
Baltimore. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I represent a city that has very large 
fertilizer plants, and I want to know whether the gentleman 
thinks the Government ought to go into the manufacture of 
fertilizer in competition with private companies. 

Mr. ALMON. I certainly think that the Government is more 
than justified in the operation of Muscle Shoals plant for the 
manufacture of fertilizer in accordance with the act of 1916, 
which authorized this development. It is the only way that I 
know of to relieve the farmers of the burdens of the Chilean 
nitrate monopoly and secure a cheaper and better grade of 
fertilizer. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want the gentleman to go into it be- 
cause I do not know what to tell my people. 

Mr. ALMON. As far as the manufacture of air nitrogen by 
the Government at Muscle Shoals is concerned it would not 
necessarily amount to competition with the fertilizer companies 
for they are not engaged in the manufacture of nitrogen, neither 
would the manufacture of a highly concentrated fertilizer at 
Muscle Shoals necessarily be in competition with the fertilizer 
companies because they are not engaged in the manufacture of 
this grade of fertilizer. However, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as claiming that the manufacture of fertilizer at Muscle 
Shoals by this Government operating corporation will not 
amount to competition with the fertilizer companies. They 
have no competition now. While they may claim there is no 
Fertilizer Trust, still they all sell the same grade of fertilizer 
at the same price. This is in effect a trust. 

They all depend chiefiy on the Chilean nitrate monopoly for 
a supply of nitrogen. So it would seem that the Government 
would be thoroughly justified in entering into competition with 
the fertilizer industry, just as it does in many other kinds of 
business when it is necessary to protect the interest of the 
people. 

Mr. SNELL. Do I understand that all that is proposed to 
do under the present bill is to manufacture nitrates? 

Mr. ALMON. No; this bill would authorize the corporation 
to manufacture fertilizer and to buy such ingredients for 
fertilizer as might be desired to make a good grade of fertilizer. 
It carries out the provisions of the original act of 1916 to which 
I have referred. 

If this plant is not operated in peace times for the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer it would be out of date and of little value in 
the event it should be needed for war purposes. After the ex- 
perience of the World War no nation of importance will depend 
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upon a foreign supply of nitrogen for munition purposes. Ger- 
many could not have prosecuted the war after her supply of 
Chilean nitrates was cut off if it had not already provided for 
a domestic supply of nitrates. If the Germans could have suc- 
ceeded in destroying the Panama Canal our supply of Chilean 
nitrates would have been cut off and we would have been forced 
to depend, very largely, on the Muscle Shoals plant for a supply 
of nitrogen for explosives. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
yield? 

Mr. ALMON. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The same argument was made 
when the Government undertook to establish a powder factory. 
It was then said that if the Government established a powder 
factory it would drive the private factories out of business. The 
Government factory was established, however, and the powder 
factories did not go out of business and were not put out of 
business, but the price came down. 

Mr. ALMON. Yes; and the same thing will no doubt happen 
as to fertilizer if Congress will authorize the Government to 
operate the Muscle Shoals plant. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALMON. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Assuming that the Muscle Shoals project 
was in the district of either Member here, would he not be 
just like you, asking that something be done with this property? 

Mr. ALMON. Yes; each of you have the same interest in 
this that I have. It will be nation-wide in its effect as it ap- 
plies to national defense and agriculture. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALMON. Yes; I shall be pleased to yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The gentleman has spoken of his visit 
to Canada. Can he tell us of his experience, which bears out 
chis argument? The Government operation there supplies the 
power to the consumer at a much lower rate than private con- 
cerns. 

Mr. ALMON. Yes; I found that Government and municipal 
ownership and operation of hydroelectric power plants in the 
Province of Ontario, Canada, is a wonderful success and has 
come to stay. The rates are about one-fifth as much as the 
average rates in the United States. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. And is not that the reason why the 
power companies of America are opposing this bill providing 
for Government operation at Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. ALMON. We know that the power interests and their 
lobbies are here, not only opposing the passage of this bill, but 
also to prevent a rule to provide for the consideration of the 
bill by the House. The fertilizer lobby is doing the same thing. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. How much does the Alabama Power 
Co. charge? 3 

Mr. ALMON. Ten cents per kilowatt for domestic lighting 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


purposes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. And in Canada it is 2 cents per kilo- 
watt. . 

Mr. ALMON. The power at Muscle Shoals was developed to 
operate the plant and not for industrial purposes. It is not 
needed for industrial purposes, but if it should be there can be 
developed 3,350,000 horsepower more on the Tennessee River 
and its tributaries, as is shown by report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the War Department as the result of a recent survey. 
So the water-power interest should keep their hands off this 
power and not try to defeat the Government from using it, or 
so much of it as may be needed for the proper operation of the 
plant for the purposes for which it was constructed. If more 
power is needed for industrial purposes let the power companies 
develop it. [Applause.] 

Let no Member of this House be frightened by the opposition 
to this measure on the ground that it is competition with pri- 
vate capital and will put the fertilizer companies out of busi- 
ness. The same argument was made when Congress provided 
for parcel post, which was in direct competition with the express 
companies, That was found to be necessary to secure reason- 
able transportation rates and has saved the people of the 
United States many millions of dollars, and at the same time 
the express companies are still in business. Parcel post is com- 
petition with private American capital. This bill provides com- 
petition with fereign capital, the Chilean monopoly, which is 
foreign interest. A monopoly which controls the price of all 
nitrogen used for fertilizer purposes. This kind of an argu- 
ment is nothing new. We have heard it for a long time. The 
fertilizer companies made the same argument against the offer 
of Henry Ford for Muscle Shoals. It is competition that they 
are opposed to—whether it be Government operation or private 
operation. [Applause.] Henry Ford would be operating Muscle 
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Shoals to-day had it not been for the opposition of the fertilizer 
monopoly and the Alabama Power Co, and other water-power 
interests, 

We hear much these days about farm relief legislation. 
There is no relief which they need worse than an adequate 
supply of a good grade of fertilizer at a reasonable price. That 
is the object and purpose of this legislation. The farmers and 
farm organizations have urged Congress for the past eight years 
to provide for the operation of Muscle Shoals for the manu- 
facture of fertilizer for their benefit. I appeal to you to re- 
spond to their call and help to secure the passage of this bill. 
[ Applause. ] 

All legislation which has been considered by Congress since 
the war ended looking to a utilization of the Muscle Shoals 
for the benefit of agriculture whether it be private or Govern- 
ment operation, has met with the strenuous opposition of the 
power and fertilizer interests. The power interest has tried to 
have it converted into a power proposition and the fertilizer 
interest has opposed, for selfish interest, the manufacture of 
fertilizer at Muscle Shoals, either by the Government or a 
lessee, and hence we are not surprised that the power lobby 
and the fertilizer lobby are doing everything in their power to 
defeat this bill. 

We are now confronted with the question as to whether we 
will put this plant into operation for the benefit of the farmers, 
as we promised to do, and as the farmers have a right to expect 
we will do, or shall we let the power company continue to buy 
such of the power as it may desire at its own price, and the 
balance run to waste, and allow the fertilizer plants to continue 
to remain idle and allow the Chilean monopoly to continue to 
rob the American farmers and force them to buy a low grade 
of fertilizer and pay more than it is worth and more than they 
can afford to pay, considering the price they receive for farm 
products produced by them. Let each Member of this House 
decide this for himself, and account to his constituents for his 
course. Speaking for myself, I will support and vote for this 
bill with the hope and expectation that it will pass and preserve 
the Government's investment at Muscle Shoals and prove a 
great blessing to the American farmers, [Applause.] 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, in the interesting hearings 
on this bill the committee will find on page 179 a statement 
made by the Architect of the Capitol, Mr. Lynn, in answer to 
the question whether there were any suggestions he had to make 
with respect to the completion of the Capitol. He said: 


The extension of the east front, new sculpture for the east pediment, 
refacing the west front in marble, replacing the iron dome in marble, 
renewing the west steps in granite, repairing the Marshall monument on 
the west front— 


And so forth. That suggestion of Mr. Lynn is not new, and 
I am addressing you now for the practical purpose of engaging 
your attention and I hope subsequently your influence in behalf 
of the program of Mr. Lynn. 

I may say that the subject is not one which has come to me 
from a reading of these hearings. Some gentlemen may recall 
that I have briefly outlined this subject before in some five- 
minute debate in the House. The suggestions are in con- 
formity to a report of a joint commission made March 3, 1905, 
comprised, on the part of the Senate, of George Peabody Wet- 
more, chairman, R. A. Alger, and A. P. Gorman, and on the 
House side J. G. Cannon, W. P. Hepburn, and James B. Rich- 
ardson. So some 10 years ago, in 1918, to be accurate, I 
offered a bill, and have persistently renewed it at each subse- 
quent session, to carry into effect the report of this joint com- 
mission. This joint commission gave very profound study to 
the subject of the completion of the Capitol, and their final 
report approved the plan submitted by Carrére & Hastings, very 
eminent men in their profession, and I understand approved 
by other eminent architects. 

Briefly, the Capitol has never been completed. The domi- 
nant structure between the Senate wing and the House wing is 
built of sandstone, which has been painted from time to time. 
The two wings are marble. The bill which I offered contem- 
plates the accomplishment of the following: A resurfacing of 
the old Capitol with marble to form a harmonious surface asso- 
ciation with the two wings; veneer it, if you choose to call it 
that. That will not be a very expensive project. 

Primarily, my attention was drawn to this by reason of the 
inadequate quarters of the Supreme Court. That, however, is 
no longer an Object of consideration, as we have voted to build 
a structure devoted entirely to that court, which will be located 
across the way, as you so well know. 
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The dome of this Capitol is a source of offense to the eye and, 
perhaps, involves some insecurity to the structure itself. If you 
will go to the window at the end of the Hall and look out you 
will see that the dome of the Capitol projects itself on the east 
side beyond its apparent support. A portion of it, whatever it 
may be, its rim or whatnot, rests upon the pediment or root 
that shelters the portico. Mr. Walter, whose name has been 
mentioned this morning, and who was the great Architect of 
this Capitol, had his own plans. He desired to extend the east 
front just as the west front had been extended, but time is wiser 
than man and it has developed that the present east front is 
preferable to anything that can now be designed, unmarred by 
a slight necessary extension, which I will mention in a moment. 
There is no one place around this Capitol where one can see 
the dome of the Capitol in all of its proportions except on the 
east front. So it is thought by many architects to be unfortu- 
nate to impair such a complete and adequate view of the dome 
ef the Capitol by an extension that would even partially ob- 
struct that view, but the architects all agree that you can 
extend the east front 12 or 14 feet, which would amply support 
the dome and not interfere at all with the full view of the dome 
itself. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Was this construction in accordance with 
the architect’s design? 

Mr. MONTAGUB. I think so. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say that the marble of which 
these two wings are constructed came from the district of my 
colleague, Mr. Corm, in Baltimore County, Md. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The bill which I have offered contem- 
plates this, that that extension shall be made. 

It will require some rearrangement of the portico and of the 
columns; it will require two or more additional columns, and 
perhaps they should be larger. I think if any of you gentle- 
men will take the trouble to look, you will be impressed with 
the fact that the present central portico columns are not as 
dominant or as impressive as the columns of either one of the 
wings. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think it should be said, in 
answer to the statement made by the gentleman from Mary- 
land, that the stone which was used in the main building came 
from Aquia Creek, Va.; that the stone which was used in these 
two wings came from Lee, Mass.; and that the stone used in 
the columns came from Maryland. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not desire to go into that. I have 
only 10 minutes, and if I should attempt to go into the details 
I could not possibly finish in the time allotted me. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think the gentleman from Colorado 
is wrong, and I notice he was peempted by another gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I know the gentleman is right in one 
respect, and that is that the sandstone used in the central 
building came from Aquia Creek, Va. With that extension 
you will acquire some 15 or more rooms that could be utilized to 
very great advantage. 

The plan goes a step further. Take the steps which run 
down to Pennsylvania Avenue, which is the most dignified if 
it is the most arduous approach to the Capitol. Those steps 
are of black slate stone, and they reflect against a very noble 
background of white, which present a very inconsistent and 
unarchitectural design or device. 

This stairway should be marbleized, and the whole main, 
dominant structure should also be marbleized. This treatment 
is entirely practicable. It could be done when I first offered 
my bill for less than $2,000,000. I do not know what it will cost 
now; at least, I have some idea, but I can not go into that 
phase of it now. 

The dome is left for treatment. The dome, you may recall, 
is made of cast iron. Perhaps there is no cast-iron structure 
like it in the world, but with the new processes in the manufac- 
ture of steel, we have outgrown almost the knowledge of mak- 
ing cast iron. So it is doubtful if we could duplicate it when 
it may be necessary to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Lynn suggests this should be marble- 
ized, but in the interest of economy this could wait a while. 

What I desire to do, gentlemen, is this. Complete the Capitol 
upon the lines of my bill, which is substantially that of the 
commission, in the interests of the American people, so that we 
may have a structure that typifies in beauty, in dignity, and in 
majesty some of the grace, the culture, and the artistic aspira- 
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tions of the American people so far as they relate to archi- 
tecture. [Applause.] 

I think a democracy is as much entitled to a great and beau- 
tiful structure architecturally as is a monarchy. I think our 
people are as much entitled as any other people or nation 
to all the benefits, artistic, intellectual, emotional, that arise 
in the contemplation of a mighty Capitol, and it is a pity, to 
me it is humiliating, that the Representatives of this great 
Nation should leave the first, and the oldest, and the dominant 
structure of this Capitol in its present incomplete and inhar- 
monious form. 

So I have risen, gentlemen, to bring this matter to your at- 
tention, hoping that some of you will take some initiative and 
press this project to a completion. We should do it for the sake 
of the people—for those living and who are to come. We should 
do it to match or surpass the great publie buildings of the 
world. America should not lag behind in its greatest historic 
structure. We should complete the noble plan. [Applause.] 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the very interesting statement made by the member of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR], 
about the ventilation of the House, brought forward a great 
many questions and a great deal of discussion. 

I think it is appropriate at this time to bring to the attention 
of the House the exact situation with respect to this recom- 
mendation by the Committee on Appropriations. There have 
been a number of us here who are not on the Committee on 
Appropriations who haye felt the need and necessity of a 
proper ventilation system in this Chamber. I have spoken on 
the matter on two separate occasions, once on January 31, 1927, 
and again on January 5, 1928. I have had numerous confer- 
ences with the splendid gentleman who is the Architect of the 
Capitol, Mr. Lynn, for whom we all have the highest respect, 
and admiration. We have been in constant communication 
about it, and at the last session of the Congress there was an 
estimate submitted to the Committee on Appropriations show- 
ing that this work could be done for $430,000, but when we 
ran across the chairman of the committee [Mr. Mappen] he 
very promptly vetoed this because he said it was not in proper 
shape; that it did not give all the details. Then I again talked 
to the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], 
and between the two gentlemen, together with the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] and the splendid chairman of the 
subcommittee [Mr. MURPHY], as well as others on the com- 
mittee, there has been evolved a scheme which carries out the 
unanimous desire and wish of the entire committee, and as a 
result of waiting a year we have reduced this estimate from 
$430,000 to $323,000. 

I admit there may be merit, and .there probably is merit, 
in the proposal to change this Chamber by taking out this wall 
and extending the auditorium to the outer wall, but there is 
considerable controversy over how the change should be made, 
some saying it should be cylindrical, and others suggesting dif- 
ferent forms and designs for the auditorium. 

This controversy has been going on in the House since the 
year 1853 and the membership of the House and the member- 
ship of the Senate have been dying, and according to the testi- 
mony of the Clerk of the House, as put into the hearings by the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor], we find that from 1893 
to 1928 there have been 87 Senators and 203 Representatives 
who have died, and within the last three or four weeks, ladies 
and gentlemen of the committee, two United States Senators 
and a Member of the House have died. 

We find in the other Chamber a distinguished physician, who 
in speaking about the death of a very distinguished Senator 
ealled the attention of the Senate and the country to the fact 
that it was due in great measure to improper ventilation of 
these Chambers. I am speaking of Doctor COPELAND, a Senator 
from the great State of New York. 

Gentlemen, of course I can appreciate the fact that some 
might want to wait to put in this system of ventilation, but how 
do we find this matter now presented to us? In the first place, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] required of Mr. 
Lynn, the architect, that he take the matter up with the super- 
intendent of public health, Doctor Cumming. Doctor Cumming 
went to work and selected the greatest experts of the country, 
as follows: 


Prof. C. E. A. Winslow, professor of public health of Yale University. 
D. D. Kimball, consulting engineer, New York, N. Y. 

F. I. Cooper, heating and ventilating engineer, Boston, Mass. 

A. M. Feldman, consulting engineer, New York, N. Y. 

R. E. Hall, engaged in ventilation of theaters, New York, 
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F. R. Still, vice president American Blower Co., New York. 

A. C. Willard, professor of heating, ventilation, and head of depart- 
ment of mechanical engineering, University of Illinois. 

L. R. Thompson, surgeon in charge, Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol. 

Dr. R. R. Sayers, chief surgeon, Bureau of Mines. 

Leonard Greenburg, sanitary engineer, Public Health Service. 


These gentlemen have unanimously agreed on a system to- 
gether with Doctor Cumming, and this system has the unquali- 
fied approval of the Architect of the Capitol. It has the un- 
qualified approval of the entire Committee on Appropriations. 

Are we now going to haggle on the question of a little money 
when the health of our membership, both in the Senate and the 
House, is dependent upon our action here? 

And think about it, gentlemen! In the last few days thou- 
sands of visitors from all over the country have come here to 
see this beautiful Capitol and beautiful surroundings, and this 
is so every year, and are not they entitled to come into healthy 
and well-ventilated chambers? If a man sits on the floor of this 
House during the sessions, when he goes out in the afternoon in 
most instances he is suffering from a headache or feels listless 
aud bad as a result of the poor ventilation. That is the situa- 
tion. You talk about the membership; as I look in the faces of 
Members I see a number of people in the House whose health is 
not good at the present time. There is no use in calling any 
names. Why, gentlemen, this is a small amount we propose 
for proper ventilation of this Chamber. I am delighted at the 
way the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR], the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Mcreny], the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MADDEN], the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], Mr. 
SANDLIN, and others haye met the situation. I want to com- 
mend them for it and thank them for it. I want to say that 
I hope the House will measure up to its duty and follow the 
splendid leadership of David Lynn, Doctor Cumming, and the 
Appropriations Committee in effecting this ventilation. 

I want to see a change in the structure later on. I would 
like to have something to say about the change, but if you do 
not change the ventilation 1 shall probably not be here. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma | Mr. McKrown.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
the Mississippi Valley is the second largest valley in the world, 
only exceeded by that of the Amazon in South America. It is 
larger in area than the whole of Europe with the exception of 
Russia, Norway, and Sweden. The river discharges more than 
twenty-five times as much water as the River Rhine and three 
hundred and thirty-eight times as much as the River Thames, 

If the Mississippi, the Missouri, the Arkansas, the Ohio, and 
the Red Rivers should reach their maximum fleod crest simul- 


taneously there would be emptied into the lower Mississippi 


3,500,000 cubic feet of water every second. 

On April 27 last year at Vicksburg the water reached the 
stage of 56 feet and up to March 4 it had reached 58.7 feet, 
which continued until May 9. During this 10 days’ time the 
water flowing down the Mississippi River would cover 6,200 
square miles for a depth of 10 feet. 

The leyee system was inherited from the French engineers 
210 years ago. They were started as private projects to protect 
the city of New Orleans. When Louisiana was admitted into 
the Union the requirements of the Federal Government were 
that they should relinquish all claims—that the Mississippi 
River with all the waters entering into it should be reserved as 
a highway upon which the citizens of the State of Louisiana 
and the other several States should have equal rights. 

The first record of a flood on the Mississippi was in 1543. and 
I can imagine the chagrin of the Spanish soldier marching away 
on Palm Sunday when the flood waters of the Mississippi 
reached them with the ferocity of a tiger and they must have 
thought of the days of Noah when the flood rose for 40 days 
and 40 nights. 

Tradition tells us that in 1724 there was a great flood on the 
upper Mississippi, and this occurred again in 1740 and 1750. 
We have a record of eight floods on the upper river, seven of 
which occurred in the nineteenth century. There were nine great 
floods on the lower river during the nineteenth century. Eight 
great floods have occurred in less than 45 years. 

It is worthy of notice that the Army engineers have had abso- 
lute control of the Mississippi River for 48 years, during which 
time these eight great floods have occurred and have increased, 
and although they spent $228,000,000 they complacently announce 
in their 1926 report that the flood-control work “is now in a 
condition to prevent the disastrous effects of the flood,” and a 
few months later that statement proved to be bunk. 
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Now, although their plans proved a failure in practice we are 
asked to turn over this great problem, one of the most gigantic 
problems that has confronted the Nation, greater than the Pan- 
ama Canal, to the same short-sighted crowd that ignores any 
suggestion from any cther source or from civil engineers, and 
ask them to complete it. Congress dallied with the Panama 
Canal until that virile statesman and citizen, Theodore Roose- 
velt, kicked the red tape and bureaucracy into a cocked hat and 
got results. [Applause.] 

The administration demands the Jadwin plan as the only 
solution. Why demand a plan already proven a failure? Why 
not obtain plans from the greatest engineers of the country? 
If they are in the Army, well and good; if from engineers in 
the departments, all right; if from engineers in civil life, then 
let us have them. When did General Jadwin become the only 
engineer that could deal with this problem? Congress has been 
offered no other plan, and Congress is not a board of engi- 
neers. I suppose the administration is acting upon the theory 
that Congress would not understand the different plans and 
other plans might not be in accord with the present financial 
policy of the President. Members stand on their feet here and 
talk about their colleagues getting together to pass pork- 
barrel legislation. When has Congress become so careless of 
the purse strings of the Treasury, or so unmindful of their 
duties to the American people, that they should be se character- 
ized, when they advocate a vote for the general good? Some 
people think that every dollar that is not spent in the city of 
Washington or for some pet project is pork. 

The Mississippi River has a total length of 2447 miles. It 
drains 31 States that comprise 41 per cent of the national do- 
main, or 1,240,050 square miles. It carries an estimated cubic 
mile of rich alluvial soil down from the top surface of 
13,000,000 acres of land in every flood, from the great central 
drainage basin of this country. Yet the Army engineers and 
their champions stand up and tell us that reservoir control of 
tributaries is not practical. As stated before, the leyee system 
was inherited from the French engineers, who employed the 
system: for local protection, but to-day we have the entire prob- 
lem to deal with. 

For 50 years the British engineers attempted to control the 
Rangoon River in Burma with the levee system, and failed for 
50 years to control that stream. That stream has some similar 
characteristics to the Mississippi. It is a delta stream. Its 
flood waters come from tributaries rising in the adjacent moun- 
tain countries, and come down quickly, with great force and 
erosion, After the problem wis turned over to the bureau of 
agriculture and forestry, the river control was so much im- 
proved that engineers from all over the world went there to 
make studies of the plan. Under the new régime levees were 
abandoned, and the river trained to make its own banks, 

Outside of the question of reservoirs, who in this House can 
tell what magic can be worked by our own bureaus of forestry 
or soils or public roads? John Simpson, president of the 
Farmers Union of the State of Oklahoma, advances the opinion 
that the terracing of farmlands would reduce the floods in the 
Mississippi. The farmers do not expect the Government to pay 
for this, but to furnish plans and surveys. County agents at 
the present time are doing a great deal of work of this kind. 
The reforesting of denuded lands would not only check flood 
waters, but would become a great source of wealth. Reservoirs, 
properly located with a view to controlling the flood waters and 
later using these waters for the benefit of humanity either for 
growing food products or for power, would prove of great 
benefit to the country generally. The Government could not be 
expected to pay all of the costs. It could be determined what 
part would be reimbursable. When this was determined, then 
Congress could muke the appropriations in accordance with the 


report. This method would greatly reduce the flood waters 
of the Mississippi, and tum a menace into a beneficent 
agency. 


When engineers or anyone else tell me that reservoirs would 
not be effective to control the floods, they are talking in theories 
and not in facts. The thing Congress ought to do is to make an 
appropriation of sufficient funds to make immediate such re- 
pairs as are needed, and then appropriate a sufficient sum to 
employ civil engineers, together with all of the department engi- 
neers, to make a study of the water entering the Mississippi 
from the 31 States drained by this river, using all available 
data from the engineering departments of the several States and 
the colleges and universities, and then report back to Congress 
what plan ought to be adopted to control the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Here is the situation. We have had hearings for several 
months upon this matter. The Members of the House have not 
had the time or the opportunity to read these hearings. You do 
not know what is in them. I do not know what is in them. 
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We are then expected to get up and pass a flood control bill 
carrying three or four hundred million dollars, and nobody 
knows what will be the effect of it. Nobody knows what is in 
the hearings. The thing to do is to pass a bill with sufficient 
money to immediately repair the devastation down there as 
best we can, and make a study of this problem, which, in my 
judgment, is the greatest engineering problem that confronts 
the civilized world. [Applause.] They tell you that reservoirs 
will not control the water. You may just as well tell me that 
what goes up will not come down. You can go into these 31 
States and by proper location of the reservoirs, with a survey 
made as to the utility of them for power and irrigation purposes 
in addition to flood control, you can then study the economical 
question. 

The engineers tell us that the reason why flood control by 
reservoirs is not practicable is because it is not economical. 
On that point I want to call your attention to this fact, that 
the man who was assigned to draw up the report on the reser- 
voir system in the Jadwin report was a man who had been in 
the employ of the Buffalo & Niagara & Eastern Power Co. 
He is stated to be one of the most outstanding engineers, but 
can he look at it from no other standpoint than as a power 
engineer? I can read to you the report where we are told you 
could not afford the reservoir system in the West because it 
was not ready for the use of power. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. I want to compliment the gentleman 
from Oklahoma for making a very comprehensive statement on 
this proposition. I hope he will get Members of the House to 
agree with him and put it across, 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. McKBOWN. Yes. f 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. The gentleman should know what 
has been done in connection with the flood control in the Miami 
Valley, tributary to the Ohio. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Les. It is a wonderful construction and of 
great benefit to that country, and if that system were to be 
followed you could go into Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
and Ohio and Indiana and Tennessee and many of the Western 
States and by conserving the flood waters you could hold them 
back a sufficient time so that you would not have the great 
amount of water that is going down the big streams. 

They say that method will not solve the flood-control problem. 
Why not go into this matter carefully before we spend the 
money, and then we might find we had made another mistake? 
Why not look into it carefully, after you have made a failure 
of the system that has been in vogue for 50 years, the levee 
system, which has been tried also in China and Spain and 
Africa and has been found not to be the best system, for the 
reason that when the waters come down loaded with silt and 
rise out of their natural banks they come into contact with the 
artificial banks and stop the flow of water, and that causes 
them to deposit the silt in the bottom of the river. In 50 years 
you raise up the bottom of the river and raise up the levees, 
and here it goes on, and now you have the subsoil of that coun- 
try where it will not stand very much more lifting by outside 
levees. You will imperil the lives of our citizens down there 
who have the right to expect protection from the National 
Government. We are called upon to deal with this question 
without adequate information. We are called upon here to deal 
with it now without knowing what to do. I insist that we 
should have engineering plans prepared by the greatest engi- 
neers that can be employed. It is true that we have some in 
the Army; let us employ them. Let us do this thing right. 
It is a tremendous problem. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield 
there? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman is going to insist on an 
appropriation in this pending bill in order that the proper 
surveys will be made? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; but that is not all we ought to have 
in this bill. We should fix a plan by which we appropriate 
s0 many millions of dollars, but before we fix this plan alto- 
gether we may find that we can use the money to better advan- 
tage by holding these waters back on the tributaries, and if so, 
we ought to do it instead of putting it down here where it is 
going to be wasted, 

Mr. HASTINGS. My colleague is going to insist with a great 
many others in having flood surveys made. 

Mr. McKEOWN. We can not get anywhere unless we have 
a plan. I say to you that in the multitude of the business before 
you you have not had time and opportunity to study the details 
of these projects. You can not take this voluminous record 
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and arrive at a satisfactory conclusion upon it. We ough! to 
have an opportunity to study the problem. It is too big a 
proposition to be entered upon lightly. We should not enter 
upon a plan which later may be found out to be based on a 
wrong system. These engineers are not the people who are 
responsible. We are responsible for levying the taxes and appro- 
priating the money. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. 
league yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Does not the gentleman know 
as a matter of fact that in the case of the Arkansas River the 
Army engineers have condemned the idea of reservoirs, so that 
so far as their knowledge respecting the effect on the Mis- 
sissippi is concerned the fact is they have never been outside 
of their offices in Washington to get the facts and figures neces- 
sary to support their position? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. That is what I am complaining about. 
There is Colonel Kelly, an illustrious engineer; but Colonel 
Kelly while on leave of absence from the Government service 
was connected with the Niagara & Eastern Power Co., and he 
looked at this proposition from the standpoint of the power 
companies of this country and not as a question of water in the 
Mississippi. 

Mr. SCHAFER. And since he made that report he has re- 
tired from the Government service and has gone completely 
into the employ of the power company in New York? 

Mr. McKEOWN, Tes. I am glad he has gone where he 
belongs. 

3 GARBER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
ere 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER. Does not that illustrate the necessity of an 
independent commission to take this whole project out of the 
hands of the War Department, with its present influences in 
favor of the levee system as against the reservoir system? 
What hope will you have for the reservoir system with the 
Engineering Department of the Government pledged and preju- 
diced against it? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am trying to persuade Congress not to 
go ahead and appropriate all this money until we have had 
an opportunity to study all the plans and to exercise our judg- 
ment as to which is the most feasible, and in arriving at a 
decision we are entitled to the advice and judgment of the best 
engineers of the country. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield onca 
more? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I have heard the gentleman talk 
about this proposition entertainingly and instructively before. 
Is it not a fact that in estimating the cost of the storage 
plants they failed to take into consideration the possibility 
of amortization and the restoration of some of the money 
to the Government through the sale of water and power? 

Mr. McKEOWN. That may be true, and it is possible that 
a great many of these reservoirs would not be economical from 
the standpoint of flood control alone, but when you consider 
the value of the power the amount of money which would be 
reimbursable to this Government would no doubt be quite large, 
We could sell these dams, in many instances, to power people 
and get our money back out of it. 

But here is the proposition: When you raise the levees higher 
than the lowlands and you keep on dumping this silt into that 
river, thereby raising the bottom of the river and raising the 
crest of the flood. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
man five additional minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. The gentleman has spoken 
about what might come back from the sale of power. Will the 
gentleman also call attention to the fact that by holding these 
waters back and turning them into a lot of the streams it 
would result in haying navigation on some of the inland rivers, 
which would mean very much cheaper freight rates to the 
farmers and producers of that part of the country. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is true. I was amused to read one 
plan that a civilian was trying to get before this committee. 
His plan was to take some high-pressure hydraulic machine 
and dredge out the Mississippi, and that might be worked if 
it did not cost too much. The engineers claimed many years 
ago that by building these levees up and retaining this river 
in a narrower channel it would scour out, but it does not do 
anything of the kind; it does the very opposite, and it simply 
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deposits the silt in the bottom of the river. Some years ago 
I read that when Andrew Jackson was in New Orleans the 
river was just then about level with the streets he walked on 
and I understand that now down there in New Orleans the 
river has gotten up so high that they are beginning to think 
they are out in the mountain country when they get up in the 
morning and look up at the river. 

If the levee system is the proper one and the engineers of 
this country agree it is the proper one and the only plan, of 
course, I will be glad to go along with it. But what I am com- 
plaining about is that Congress, without any information except 
what we get by hurriedly scanning these reports, is going to 
turn over this great sum of money without knowing what we 
are going to do with it. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN, Yes. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Does the gentleman suppose anybody 
could get any real information by reading the hearings? Are 
not those hearings simply stump speeches delivered by inter- 
ested politicians and also by interested property owners? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not know about that. I could not read 
them all myself, and I admit I have not read them all. But 
I do say this, that the thing we ought to do is to give this 
question serious study, because it is a great problem. I would 
like to see somebody go out and study the reservoir question 
with an open mind; some engineers who have not formed an 
opinion heretofore against the reservoir system. I would like 
to see some man go down and look over the levee system who 
has an open mind, who does not think that is the only kind 
of a system in the world, and who has no prejudice against it. 

I want to say this: The records show that what is the matter 
with us is that we always assume to know more than anybody 
else, and we are not willing to look to any other country to 
learn anything, notwithstanding the fact that they have been 
here longer than we have. We could send our engineers abroad 
to look into these rivers which they have learned to control. 
They controlled this Rangoon River without any levees at all 
in 7 years, while the road engineers for Great Britain for 
50 years used the leyee system and then gave it up. My pre- 
diction is that after you have spent your untold millions of 
dollars on what you call the lower Mississippi, with its banks 
falling in, that there will come along a greater flood than you 
have ever had before and destroy more property and more lives 
than have ever been destroyed. That is what has taken place 
in the last 45 years. The engineers have had it to deal with 
for 48 years, and yet the floods have increased; they have“ 
become more disastrous and have become greater, and the 
longer it goes the worse it gets. [Applause.] 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jonxson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, soon after becoming a Member of the House I 
heard in this Chamber a very graphic description of the Rules 
Committee by the able and eloquent gentleman from Arkansas 
IMr. Wrnco]. Speaking for the benefit of the new Members, 
among whom I was included, he said: 


I will say to my new friends here that if we sit here in this city 
until next summer, and the weather gets too hot for you, just go to 
the Rules Committee, and you will find icicles hanging from the 
chandeliers on the hottest day in summer. 


About four weeks ago I experienced the frigidity of the atmos- 
phere and the rigidity of the decision of this autocratic com- 
mittee of the House. 

A delegation composed of a majority of the Texas Members, 
with our colleague Mr. WIIIIAus as our chief spokesman. up- 
peared before the Rules Committee to request thut a rule be 
granted whereby the House would be permitted to yote upon 
the resolution offered by Mr. WIULIaus to investigate the 
Federal reserve bank of the eleventh district, located at Dallas, 
Tex., a subject in which we were vitally interested, because it 
affects the banking, commercial business, and more especially 
the agricultural interests of our State. 

We were accorded a hearing, but it was manifest from ex- 
pressions of several members of the committee that its verdict 
would be unfavorable. And while, so far as I am informed, no 
official conclusion has ever been announced, the utter silence 
that has preyailed since that time indicates more eloquently 
than words that the resolutioft is destined to “sleep the sleep 
that knows no waking,” and that this House will not be 
permitted to express itself thereon. 

This action is to me a keen disappointment, for I believe the 
subject is one worthy of the consideration of this House, and I 
doubt not that if the facts were presented which prompted the 
introduction of the resolution, and the Members were permitted 
to vote upon it, that it would be adopted. 
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In a large legislative body like this, I realize that the orderly 
transaction of business requires a Rules Committee which shall 
determine the time and method for the consideration of legis- 
lation, but I deplore the assumption and abuse of power by 
that committee, whereby they consider, not the time or the 
manner in which the legislation shall be considered, but pass 
upon its merits, which is a substitution of their judgment for 
that of the House. 

If this were a short session and sufficient time did not permit 
its consideration, the committee would be justified in declining 
to grant a rule; but such is not the case. This resolution could 
be considered and voted upon within a few hours’ time. The 
House is well up with its work, and for that reason several 
Saturdays. we have recessed, and on a number of days early 
adjournment has taken place, for the lack of business. 

Two reasons were mentioned why the Rules Committee did 
not think the House should be permitted to consider the reso- 
lution. First, that the Senate had already appointed a com- 
mittee to make such investigation, and secondly, they did not 
see what could be accomplished by an investigation. 

I respectfully submit that these are questions affecting the 
substance and merit of the resolution, which the House should 
pass upon, and not its agent, the Rules Committee. The Rules 
Committee will have performed its duty when it determines the 
time and the manner in which the House shall consider the 
resolution, This committee was not created, either to chloro- 
form or pass final judgment on the merits of any legislation, 
and when it does so, in my judgment, it is guilty of an abuse 
of power. 

Unfortunately, under the existing rule there is no adequate 
remedy by which an appeal can be effected or a committee be 
punished for a dereliction of duty. I hope that some day the 
rules may be changed so that the membership of the House 
may be the master and not the slave of its committees. 

Let me discuss briefly the two reasons assigned why the 
House is denied a vote upon this resolution. They are contra- 
dictory; one destroys the other. The fact that the Senate, by 
unanimous vote, ordered an investigation ought of itself to be 
sufficient evidence that there is enough merit in the resolution 
to at least justify its consideration by the House. If the Senate, 
composed of 96 Senators, thought that something might be 
accomplished by such an investigation, the Rules Committee of 
12 ought not to arrogate to itself the authority of denying to the 
House the power of passing upon this question. 

The investigation ordered by the Senate is not satisfactory 
to the people interested in this matter. It merely provides for 
an investigation by a Senate committee, while the Williams reso- 
lution would appoint a joint committee from both Houses to 
make such investigation. The Members of this House, who are 
the representatives of the people who are suffering from the 
wrongs committed by the governor of this Federal reserve bank, 
have the right to demand that if an investigation is to be had 
that a committee from this body shall participate therein. It 
would insure a more thorough and impartial investigation, and 
some doubts are entertained whether the committee chosen by 
the other body will either sympathetically or aggressively enter 
into the investigation. 

We want the facts ascertained by a committee participated in 
by Members of this House. so that if any action is to be taken 
hereafter, or legislation is to be had as a result, that the House 
will have first-hand knowledge of existing conditions. 

I realize that in some quarters there exists a prejudice 
against congressional investigations, and there are some who 
think that too many damaging facts have already been un- 
coyered in other investigations. Some assert that Congress is 
to legislate, not investigate. Congress talks too much and in- 
vestigates too frequently is the cry of some of its critics. 

Against such a school of thought, let me quote the language 
of one who was well versed in our form of Government, who 
was a student of our political institutions, and a statesman 
whose name is interwoven with our history. 

Woodrow Wilson, in his book entitled “ Congressional Gov- 
ernment,” first published over 40 years ago, stresses the im- 
portance of this duty. Says Mr. Wilson in that publication: 


It is the proper duty of a representative body to look diligently into 
every affair of Government and to talk much about what it sees. It 
is meant to be the eyes and the voice and to embody the wisdom and 
will of its constituents. Unless Congress have and use every means 
of acquainting itself with the acts and the disposition of the admin- 
istrative agents of the Government, the country must be helpless to 
learn how it is being served; and unless Congress both scrutinize these 
things and sift them by every form of discussion, the country must 
remain in embarrassing, crippling ignorance of the very affairs which 
it is most important that it should understand and direct. ` The in- 
forming function of Congress should be preferred even to its legisla- 
tive function, 
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Those sentences were written by Mr. Wilson long before he 
entered the realm of politics; and while there may be a differ- 
ence of opinion among some as to what place in history his 
achievements in statecraft entitle him to fill, I think it is the 
universal verdict of all that as a student of history, a writer on 
governmental problems, and an interpreter of our national in- 
stitutions, that he deservedly took and will always hold very 
high rank. 

There are those who would deny Congress the right to in- 
vestigate, claiming that its duties are purely legislative and 
that the power to investigate is within the sole province of the 
courts. No court was ever organized that possessed the in- 
quisitorial power of Congress, The jurisdiction of courts is 
circumscribed; they have no supervisory control or jurisdiction 
over the general affairs of the Nation. Courts investigate 
specific charges, while Congress, through its committees, can 
make a far more comprehensive investigation. Courts can only 
ascertain whether crime has been committed, while Congress 
by its investigations can nip in its incipiency practices that 
may ultimately lead to crime, or even if such investigations dis- 
close no crime or the contemplation thereof, yet they may reveal 
inefficiency or dereliction in duty, which greatly impairs the 
efficiency of government. Congress, when it discovers a wrong 
or an abuse, unlike the courts, has the power by legislation to 
prevent or make more difficult its repetition. Congressional 
investigation will arouse the public conscience and crystallize 
public sentiment in a manner which courts can never hope to 
accomplish. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Is there a Senate investigating committee 
investigating this matter at the present time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Such a committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Senate, but if there has been any beginning made 
with respect to an investigation I have yet to hear of it, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is worse than no investigation at all. 
It is like submitting the Power Trust investigation to the 
Federal Trade Commission. It is in the hands of its friends. 
There will be nothing done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have not heard of anything being 
done by the Senate committee, 

Mr. BLANTON (continuing). Because it is in the hands of 
its friends, who, if they do anything, will perform the usual 
whitewash. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We do not want a whitewash. 
This is a matter of great importance and should be fully and 
fairly investigated by a joint committee of both Houses. 

Mr. GARBER. Are the things the gentleman refers to crimes 
within the law or crimes without the law? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. They are discriminations and gross 
abuses of discretion, permitted, as I understand, under existing 
law. 

Mr. GARBER. The gentleman thinks the policy should be 
under supervision and control by Congress instead of the law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think the policy and the practices 
both ought to be investigated and if the law or the Treasury 
regulations permits such things to be done with impunity, then 
there should be legislation to prevent them in the future. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. When we limit the salaries of the Federal 
Reserve Board to $12,000 and then they pay $50,000 to some of 
their employees, are they not exceeding the authority that Con- 
gress gave them? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think the gentleman is right 
and I have heard a great deal of criticism on account of the 
very large salaries that have been fixed for the officers of some 
of these Federal reserve banks. 

Congress constitutes the board of directors of the Federal 
Government. It makes the Nation's laws, but its duty does not 
end there. If it would legislate intelligently, it must have a 
comprehensive knowledge of conditions as they exist not only at 
the time of legislation but subsequent thereto, It must know 
the results of its legislation and how the people are affected by 
it, what wrongful practices are permitted thereunder, and espe- 
cially of the abuses and wrongs committed by those who exer- 
cise power by virtue of the institutions and offices it creates, so 
that when necessary, remedial legislation may be enacted to 
protect the rights of the people. 

The Federal reserve bank of the eleventh district at Dallas 
was created by act of Congress, and the governor and other 
officers of that bank exercise powers as the result of congres- 
gional decree. 
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The 820 banks in that district pay tribute to that Federal 
reserve bank, and deposit a certain per cent of their deposits 
therein, and furnish the capital stock of such reserve bank, not 
of their own volition but because under the laws of Congress 
they are compelled to do so. If these 820 banks and the mil- 
lions of people which they serve are not being fairly treated, 
if they are being denied rights and privileges which the law 
confers upon them, if the agency which Congress created to 
serve them is not properly functioning, and instead of being a 
blessing is a curse, Congress ought to know it. 

The preamble of the resolution introduced by the gentleman 
ee Texas [Mr. Witttams] (H. Con. Res. 24) reads as 
ollows: 


Whereas it is alleged that the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas, Tex., has violated the Federal reserve act by his refusal to 
recognize the rediscount privilege to member banks in rural communi- 
ties; and 

Whereas it is alleged that the policies administered by the governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, Tex., in conducting the business 
of such bank, have worked many hardships on farming and livestock 
interests of the territory included in the eleventh Federal reserve 
district, etc. 


Is that no concern of Congress? Are you going to create 
an agency and clothe it with power to require obedience to 
its officers, and then when it is charged that such agency is 
inflicting wrongs upon the people whom it is intended to serve, 
iy you going to close your ears when they cry out to you for 
relief? 

The eleventh Federal district comprises all of the State of 
Texas and portions of Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Louisiana. Approximately 7,000,000 people live within that 
district, and they are dependent upon their local banks to serve 
them, and these banks in turn must pay tribute to the Federal 
reserve bank, and also look to it, in a large measure, for the 
credit which they are to receive, and which they in turn extend 
to their customers. 

Agriculture is the chief industry in the eleventh district. A 
majority of people therein are directly dependent upon agri- 
culture for a living, and all other industries and people are in- 
directly dependent upon the fruits of agriculture. The Federal 
reserve bank therefore affects the welfare of every man, woman, 
and child, and when it does an injustice to agriculture it in- 
flicts an injustice upon all. 

The farming interests of that section, in common with agri- 
culture everywhere, is having, and has had for the past seven 
years, a battle for existence, and the Federal reserve bank, 
which was created to serve this great industry, should be giv- 
ing assistance instead of placing a strangle hold upon the 
banks to which the farmers must look for credit. 

The author of this resolution [Mr. WIIAIAus] is known to the 
membership of this House as an able, conservative man of 
poise and good judgment. He never acts impulsively, and, in 
this instance, he spent much time in securing facts and knowing 
the ground whereon he stood before he offered this resolution, 
And no one who knows him would for a moment believe that he 
would have introduced such resolution until he believed that 
there were suflicient facts to justify it. He has permitted me to 
examine his file upon this question, and in addition thereto I 
have had conyersation at various times with many bankers in 
my district, and I know from their statements to me, as well 
as the record in the possession of my colleague [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
that there is abundant evidence to not only warrant but demand 
that an investigation should be made. 

What would you think of the governor of a Federal reserve 
Mose ye would make this statement to one of the bankers in 

strict: 


Before I would be bothered with a little country bank like yours 
I would close it up within the next 30 minutes. We have too many 
of these now, and they are not essential to carrying on business in 
small towns. The farmers don't need any bank, but as long as 
there is one left they will apply for loans they are not entitled to 
and can easily get along without. We only need a few banks in the 
larger towns of Texas to take care of all the business, You should 
not loan money to farmers, but invest in Government securities and 
other commercial paper—calling attention -to the progress of some 
eastern power company that was offering to discount some 90-day 
paper. — 


Or to another banker he stated: 


It was not intended for banks to advance money to make crops, 
That banks should only furnish money to move crops in the finished 
products. 


Mr. BLANTON. Is that signed by Mr. Talley? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; those are excerpts from two 
letters which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. WILLIAMS] has 
in his files written by two bankers who said Mr. Talley made 
such statements to them. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Does not the gentleman recall that 
about a generation ago we had an accumulation of grievances 
which resulted in the Pujo money-trust investigation, which 
indicated at that time there was a concentration of banking 
interests that endangered many institutions in the country? Is 
there not something significant in the statement the gentle- 
man has just read to the same effect? ‘ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the gentleman for his 
suggestion, and I think his statement is well founded. The 
concentration of wealth has grown to an alarming extent under 
the present Republican administration, and the policy and 
practices of the Dallas Federal Reserve Bank is in harmony 
therewith. Possibly that is the reason the Rules Committee, 
which is controlled by the steering committee of this Repub- 
lican administration, denies the House the right to vote upon 
this resolution, 

Mr. Wrams has within his file these letters from which 
I have quoted, and also others of a similar character from 
bankers in the district, charging that such language was used 
by the governor of the Federal reserve bank at Dallas. I 
shall not quote their names because I am not authorized to do 
80. 
Mr. J. C. Beck, president of the First National Bank of 
Frost, Tex., who lives in my district, and whom I have known 
for over 30 years as a man of very high integrity and ability, 
and who is a personal friend of Lynn P. Talley, the governor 
of the Federal reserve bank at Dallas, testified at a hearing 
held in Dallas that Mr. Talley told him that it was not the 
duty of the banks to see that the farmer was furnished money 
with which to make a crop. 

Mr. A. B. Brown, president of the First National Bank of 
Lockney, Tex., at the same hearing, testified that Mr. Talley 
told him: 


That a country banker should not loan the farmer any money to 
make a crop loan, and his loans should be advanced after the crop 
had been gathered and put in a marketable condition. In other words, 
cotton after it had been picked and ginned and stored in a ware- 
house, then the warehouse receipts would be security, but his commit- 
tee did not consider growing crops worth anything, and of course 
teams and tools were very poor collateral and should not be considered. 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Does this resolution call for an investi- 
gation of the administration of the act for the district or for 
the entire system? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. For the district alone. We are 
not complaining at this time of the system as a whole. I think 
the Federal reserve system is a very fine thing if properly 
administered. Its existence has been of great value and I 
would not want to destroy it. I have no complaint about the 
system, but we want an investigation of this particular district, 
and of the abuses there perpetrated. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the same defects that exist in the 
district alluded to are likely to be found in all of them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Possibly so, though of this I am 
not advised. 

Mr. BLANTON. And really there ought to be an enlarged 
resolution to take in an investigation of the defects in the 
whole system. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It might be well to so amend the 
resolution. Abuses of discretion and discrimination, whenever 
practiced, should not be tolerated. But let me resume the 
discussion of the Dallas district. 

Mr. Whit George, president of the Farmers’ National Bank 
of Italy, Tex., whom I know personally as a man of unques- 
tioned integrity, testified at this same hearing to a fact con- 
curred in by all bankers and others familiar with conditions in 
our section, that if the banks did not furnish the money to the 
farmers with which to raise a crop, that there would be no 
crop raised, and that only about 10 per cent of the farmers can 
ordinarily finance themselves to make a crop. He furthermore 
stated that there was an unfriendly attitude on the part of the 
bankers in his section, on account of the humiliating manner in 
which many of the bankers were treated by Mr. Talley, and 
cited one or two specific instances that had come to his 
knowledge. 
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Mr. Pat E. Hooks, president of the First National Bank of 
Itasca, Tex., and who has been connected with that bank for 
25 years and is a leader in the financial and business world in 
Texas, and especially Hill County, which is within my district, 
and whose word is entitled to be given every credence, testified 
on this hearing that the sentiment of the bankers of Hill County 
toward Mr. Talley was unfriendly on account of his attitude 
and treatment of them. In a letter to me he stated that it was 
his belief that 75 per cent of the bankers were unfriendly 
toward the Federal reserve bank as conducted by Mr. Talley, 
ough many of them would be afraid to express publicly their 
views. 

In Navarro County, in which I live, the County Bankers’ 
Association, at a meeting held in Corsicana on November 23, 
1927, adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas it is apparent to us that the Federal reserve bank of the 
eleventh district, at Dallas, is not functioning for the benefit of the 
member banks and that a spirit of antipathy has arisen against the 
administration of the policies of the Federal reserve bank of said dis- 
triet; and 

Whereas it is further apparent that such condition is brought about 
by the reason of the application of such policies by Lynn P. Talley, the 
governor of said bank; and 

Whereas it is the sense of this meeting that the said Lynn P. Talley 
is temperamentally unfitted to act as governor of said Federal reserve 
bank, and that he is not in sympathy nor familiar with the difficulties 
of banks located in agricultural communities and has not had training 
or experience in the operation of banks located in agricultural districts ; 
and 

Whereas the operation of the Federal reserve bank by the said Lynn 
P. Talley has destroyed the confidence of the smaller member banks 
to procure aid in time of a crisis, and that under the management of 
the said Federal reserve bank by the said Lynn P. Talley said bank 
is losing its usefulness and Is destroying the good will of the member 
banks: Now therefore be it 

Resolved in this meeting assembled, That this association go on 
record as opposing the administration of the policies of the Federal 
reserve bank of the eleventh district by the said Lynn P. Talley; and be 
it further 

ResoWwed, That the said Lynn P. Talley should be removed as gov- 
ernor of said bank, and the full cooperation of the banks represented 
at this meeting is pledged to J. P. Williams, president of the First 
National Bank of Mineral Wells, Tex., who is leading the movement 
in his efforts to bring about such removal; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to forward copies of these 
resolutions to Hon. C. C. Walsh, chairman of the board of said Federal 
reserve bank; W. W. Woodson, chairman of the advisory committee; 
and to the public press. 


Mr. H. E. Chiles, president of the Itasca National Bank, of 
Itasea, Tex., a gentleman of the highest standing and who lives 
within my district, and has been connected with the same bank 
for 27 years, testified on the hearing already referred to, that 
the bankers in his section did not feel that the Federal reserve 
bank, as it is now conducted, was of any value to them. He 
further stated: D 

They don't feel like Mr. Talley has much consideration for a country 
banker. He talked pretty brutal to them when they were under a 
strain, and he didn't encourage them. 


He furthermore stated that some of the bankers were intimi- 
dated and felt that it would not be to their interest to make 
their complaints public. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Are the bankers who are complaining 
members of the Federai reserve system? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. They are. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is the gentleman from Texas [Mr. WI 
LIAMs] himself a banker? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. He is a banker of long years’ 
standing and a very successful one. 

Mr. G. M. Mann, of the First National Bank of Whitney, 
Tex., also in my district, and whom I know and vouch for, tes- 
tified on the hearing that Mr. Talley told him that the country 
bankers should quit loaning to farmers unless it was a good 
liquid loan, and told him to go back home and liquidate the 
loans, or close the bank. He further stated that he was so 
humiliated by the treatment of Mr. Talley, that he never 
returned to the Federal reserve bank in Dallas again for other 
accommodations. 

There were a number of other witnesses who testified on this 
hearing to the same effect, and to other matters of a similar 
character, but I shall not quote from their testimony, content- 
ing myself to only quote the testimony of those whom I know 
personally. 
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There is one other witness, however, to whose testimony I 
shall refer, and that is Mr. R. L. Harris, president of the City 
National Bank, of Blooming Grove, Tex., which is in my home 
county. I have known Mr, R. L. Harris all of his life. I 
knew his father, Mr. J. L. Harris, than whom no better man 
ever lived, and Bob Harris is a chip off of the old block, his 
word is his bond, and no one who knows him would doubt for 
a moment any statement which he might make. 

In the hearing at Dallas he testified that he had been in the 
banking business at Blooming Grove for more than 25 years, 
and that in May, 1926, he went to the Federal reserve bank at 
Dallas to secure therefrom rediscounts, and detailed at length 
conversation which he had with Mr. Talley, which I shall not 
relate here, but at the conclusion of the interview he stated 
that Mr. Talley, in a very emphatic manner, told him that no 
further rediscount would be granted his bank, and he then said 
to Mr. Talley: 

Do you mean to tell me that if it becomes necessary to extend us 
further rediscount privileges or close our bank, that we will have to 
close the bank? 


To which question Mr. Talley replied: 


Harris, that is just exactly what I mean. Go home and close your 
damned bank. It will be a damned good lesson for your community. 


Bob Harris did not take his advice. Instead of closing his 
bank he went elsewhere and secured money at a higher rate 
of interest, and his bank is in a splendid condition, as is shown 
by the statement of his bank made on December 31, 1927, which 
is as follows: 

Condensed statement of the condition o 
Blooming Grove, Tes., at the close of 
RESOURCES 


Citizens National Bank, of 
December 31, 1927 


Loans and discount „„! 


$171, 283. 82 
Overdrafts _--...-_---~---~—..------—---—__--—--.--—-_--— 948. 64 


Banking house, furniture, and fixtures — 12,850.00 
Stock in Federal reserve bank 1, 900. 00 
from United States Treasure , 250. 00 
Other resources --- — asec eine on 749. 99 
Curren and exchange $72, 296. 25 
288 — — — 
Is of ex BS NSS — ä — 7 k 
196, 555. 48 
385, 037. 93 
S —— 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock — —ꝛ—ñ— — 80.900. 00 
8 us and undivided profi ES „038. 
Dividends unpaidäüñũ4%ö˙ nnn nee 500. 
United States elrcula tion. 224. 500. 00 
PtllllCCCCT0TCTCTCbTTꝓ]ůç r |) ey PG. OO 
385, 037. 93 


This statement is correct. 
J. R. GRIFFIN, Cashier. 


It is fair to say that Mr. Talley and other employees of the 
bank denied having used the language attributed to him by Mr. 


Harris, but Bob Harris, under rigid cross-examination by coun-, 


sel for the bank, did not flinch, and his testimony was corrobo- 
rated by a lifelong friend of mine, Mr. A. G. Elliott, president 
of the Corsicana National Bank, of Corsicana, Tex., to whom 
Mr. Harris talked on the same day after he had the interview 
with Mr. Talley, and he told Mr. Elliott and also Mr. Fortson, 
of the Corsicana National Bank, and other parties of the very 
language that was used to him only a few hours before. On 
cross-examination, when counsel for the bank was trying to 
break the effect of Mr. Elliott's testimony, he said that, knowing 
Bob Harris as he did and his splendid integrity, he would be- 
lieve implicitly what he did say, whether Mr. Talley denied it 
or not. Mr. Elliott has also known Mr. Talley for many years, 
but, knowing both men, he believed Harris. 

Mr. J. C. Beck and others testifying to the reputation of Mr. 
Harris stated that he was a credit to any community, and I 
want to say that I give unqualified indorsement to all that has 
been said concerning the reputation of Bob Harris for truth 
and veracity. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is there about the farming class that 
they should be banned and be denied financial assistance which 
every other class is granted? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Federal reserve system was 
created for the benefit of the farming class as well as other 
classes and the Federal reserve district in which we live and 
which this bank has been established to serve; the largest part 
of the business in the district is composed of those engaged in 
farming, and if the Federal reserve system does not serve them, 
then there is an absolute failure upon its part to perform the 
duties which Congress intended it should perform. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Because farmers are entitled to financial 
assistance the same as every other class in the country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. They certainly are, and if the 
Federal reserve bank at Dallas, as now conducted, denies the 
rediscount privilege to the bankers of Texas, and thereby pre- 
vents them from securing funds at a low rate of interest, so 
that they can serve their customers, and forces the bankers to 
go to the large city banks for credit and pay a much higher 
rate of interest, then the banks are to that extent restricted 
and crippled in extending credit to the farmers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to my colleague. 

. Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. And the records will show that 
the Federal reserve bank at Dallas, Tex., in June of last year 
with over $70,000,000 capital stock, and deposits had $3,800,000 
rediscounts to member banks secured by securities other than 
Government securities, or approximately. 5 per cent of its capi- 
tal and deposits, On the same day the Federal reserve bank 
had over 50 per cent of its capital stock and deposits invested 
in open-market securities and Government securities. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank my colleague for that 
statement, which is corroborative evidence from the bank’s own 
record that these bankers are telling the truth when they say 
that the governor of the Federal reserve bank at Dallas has been 
withholding from them the rediscount privilege. It shows that 
the policy of the bank under its present administration is to 
invest ten times more in Government and other securities than 
in the amount of rediscount privileges, or loans, extended to 
member banks. It should be remembered also that in June 
the banks in the cotton section reach the peak of the credit 
extended to farmers, and naturally their demand for rediscount 
privileges if granted by the Federal reserve bank would be 
reflected by a large and not a small amount in such securities, 

It is interesting in this particular to compare the record of 
the Dallas Federal Reserve Bank with the one in the sixth 
district, located at Atlanta, Ga. The resources of the two banks 
are not greatly different and both serve agricultural districts 
where cotton is the chief crop. 

From the Federal Reserve Bulletin of December, 1927, issued 
by the Federal Reserve Board, at Washington, on page 836, I 
have secured the following figures showing the discounts and 
deposits of these two banks for the first 11 months in 1927: 


Discounts and deposits of two Federal reserve banks 
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It will be observed that the average monthly deposits of the 
Atlanta bank exceed those of the Dallas bank slightly in excess 
of 11 per cent, while the average monthly discounts of the 
Atlanta bank exceed those of the Dallas bank nearly 500 per 
cent. 

My colleague [Mr. Brack of Texas] has secured the figures 
showing a comparison of these two banks from their statements 
of July 29, 1927, and which he used before the Rules Com- 
mittee, from which I quote: 


The Dallas bank, of its earning assets, had in bills bought in the 
open market, in round numbers, $9,000,000. That means commercial 
paper, such as Armour’s, Swift's, or the paper of other large concerns. 
They had in bills discounted which were secured by Government se- 
curities, $2,200,000. Anybody can borrow money on Government bonds, 
either from a correspondent bank or from the Federal reserve bank. 
The Dallas bank had invested in Government securities $27,933,000. 
Of their earning assets at that time $39,216,000 were invested in the 
manner I have just indicated. Of ordinary bills discounted for member 
banks not secured by Government securities, they had $6,530,000. At 
that date, the Atlanta bank had of its bills bought in the open market, 
in round numbers, $10,000,000; of bills secured by Government securi- 
ties they had $4,834,000, and they owned of United States Government 
securities $10,383,000, or a total of $25,266,000. Their ordinary bills 
rediscounted for member banks not secured by Government securities 
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amounted to $31,000,000, as compared with $6,530,000 of such bills 
discounted by the Dallas bank. 


Stripped of its technical terms so that the average layman 
will grasp its significance the Atlanta bank on that date had 
loaned to member banks in its district on the notes of the 
customers of these banks about $31,000,000, while on the same 
date the Dallas bank had loaned to the banks in its district 
on the notes of their customers only about $6,500,000. The 
Atlanta bank had been five times more liberal in extending 
credit to the banks in its district than the Dallas bank had 
been to the banks in the Dallas district. 

The statement of the position of those criticizing the. Dallas 
Federal Reserve Bank is so well expressed in a letter which I re- 
ceived recently from a banker in my district that without men- 
tioning his name I desire to read you his letter. The writer 
thereof I have known for over 20 years. He is a safe, conserva- 
tive, and successful banker. He is a man of sound judgment, 
free from prejudice or passion, and his words always carry 
conviction with those who know him: 


FEBRUARY 21, 1928, 
Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON, ý 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mr. JOHNSON: I am taking the liberty to write to you to solicit 
your interest and earnest consideration of the question that has so 
thoroughly aroused the country bankers of this Federal reserve district; 
that is, the removal of the present governor, Mr. Lynn Talley. You 
are thoroughly aware of the distressed condition of the farmers of the 
country for the past few years and their urgent need of all the assist- 
ance that can be safely given them by the banks of the country and 
all Government agencies that have been organized for their aid 
and relief. 

The interests of the farmers are so thoroughly interwoven with that 
of the country banker that whatever affects them affects us and what- 
ever affects us vitally affects them. The country bankers are very 
anxious to render all the assistance they can to the farmers, who have 
been so badly in the dumps for the past few years, but deposits in 
country banks the country over are very low, and their ability to aid 
is very limited unless they are able to rediscount during the summer 
months. 

The arbitrary methods of the present governor and his utter lack 
of interest in the problems and welfare of the farmer and country 
banker make it almost impossible for them to get rediscounts with 
this bank. In fact, rather than suffer the embarrassment and humilia- 
tion of continued refusals, many of us have ceased to have any busi- 
ness with the Federal reserve bank except to keep up our reserve with 
them as required by law, and have gone back to the old method of 
borrowing from commercial banks at a high rate of interest and keep- 
ing with them compensating balances all through the year. Some have 
taken the other alternative of confining their loans to such amount as 
they will be able to take care of with their own resources throughout 
the year. I do not have any complaint at the Federal reserve sys- 
tem. In fact, I think we are all agreed that its organization was one 
of the greatest pieces of legislation of the age. 

But having to tie up our limited means in Its stock and keep our 
reserve with them without interest and then be deprived of the only 
privilege they have to offer us, that of rediscount, is a pretty bitter pill. 
The average country banks are paying their officers and employees very 
meager salaries and about one out of five for the past few years have 
been paying any dividends to their stockholders. Yet we are paying 
this gentleman $25,000 a year (about five times the amount he could 
command from any commercial bank) for this magnificent service he is 
rendering us. 

It is no small wonder that two or three hundred country bankers have 
raised such a roar, and this number does not by any means represent 
the dissatisfied bankers of the district. 

A great number of them say, “I feel just as you and the others do 
about it, but the power of the governor of the Federal reserve bank to 
withhold or extend credit is such that I can not afford to incur his dis- 
pleasure.” Any consideration you may give this matter will be appre- 
ciated not only by me but by hundreds of other country bankers of 
this district. 

Yours very truly, + 


The complaint and criticism of the Dallas bank comes 
largely from what is termed the “country banker —that is, 
banks of capital of $100,000 or less, located in the smaller 
cities and towns, and whose loans are largely made directly 
to the farmer. Naturally, the bulk of the paper which they 
have for rediscount is of that type to which Mr. Talley is op- 
posed, and the credit to which they are entitled is not extended 
them, and they are compelled to go to the large city banks 
and pay a higher rate of interest. The large city banks profit 
by this policy, since the volume of their loans is larger, and 
therefore, the administration of the Federal reserve bank is 
-not objectionable to them. The Federal reserve act was de- 
signed to serve all, and not the few, and if, in its administra- 
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tion, such is not thé result, there is something wrong, either 
with the law or its administration. 

As to the charge of temperamental unfitness of the present 
governor of the Federal reserye bank at Dallas, permit me to 
say that while I do not know Mr. Talley personally, I under- 
stand he is a man of ability and integrity, but from the state- 
ments of bankers made to me, it appears that he is auto- 
pee in his dealings with many of the bankers in that dis- 
r 
« I abhor tyranny. As a Member of this House I voted to 
impeach a Federal judge who used the power of his office in 
tyrannical conduct toward others. The House impeached him, 
and before the Senate could try him, he resigned. One reason 
why the people cling so tenaciously to the doctrine of State 
rights is because too often Federal officeholders become arró- 
gant and intolerant. Some of the field income-tax officials who 
are sent to deal with citizens, it has been reported to me, are 
not only discourteous, but at times insulting. The American 
people will not tolerate, oppression from their officials, whether 
they are elected or appointed, or whether of high or low estate. 
For one, I am always glad to use the power of Congress in 
investigating officials of this type, and in taking such steps as 
may be necessary to protect the people therefrom. 

There are some bankers who feel that the criticism of Mr. 
Talley and his administration of the Federal reserve bank at 
Dallas is unjust and undeserved. Two bankers in my district, 
of high standing, have so expressed themselves to me, and there 
are perhaps others in my district who entertain the same 
view. The criticism, however, is so widespread and comes from 
such reliable and conservative sources that it provokes an issue 
which requires determination by a disinterested and impartial 
investigation. Indeed, Mr. Talley and the friends of the bank 
should desire such an investigation, so that if the charge of 
abuse and discrimination is unfounded his administration and 
policies would be vindicated. 

The officers and directors of the Federal reserve bank at 
Dallas and the individual bankers of the district are aligned 
upon one side or the other of the issue, and it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult for a board created by them to render a decision 
that would be either satisfactory or acceptable to the parties at 
interest. A congressional investigation would furnish a forum 
where all these matters could be sifted, the truth ascertained, 
and a just conclusion announced. 

It was suggested to me that a discussion of this subject or an 
investigation by Congress might cause the people to lose faith 
in the Federal reserve system. I do not share such views. If 
the Federal reserve bank at Dallas, or any other district, is 
not properly functioning, it is the duty of Congress to ascertain 
such fact and, if so, whether it is a defect in the law or the 
administration, and then correct it by remedial legislation or 
otherwise. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] one minute. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Pega Nise in view of the fact that 
the McNary-Haugen bill has already passed the Senate and is 
coming up here soon and propaganda has already been started, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
by printing a very interesting letter written by the president 
of the New York Mercantile Exchange in regard to it; and I 
would lay special stress on the eighth reason. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in 
the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, under consent this day given me to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I insert herewith a letter written by Mr. Charles F. 
Droste, president of the New York Mercantile Exchange, to its 
members, urging them to write their Members of Congress and 
Senators to vote against the McNary-Haugen farm bill. I in- 
vite the careful attention of the Members of Congress from agri- 
cultural districts to the reasons he gives why this bill should 
not pass, and especially to the eighth reason. 

The letter is as follows: 

New YORK MERCANTILE EXCHANGE. 
To members: 

Referring to our bulletin of April 7, concerning the McNary-Haugen 
bill, it is important that individual members write letters of protest to 
their representatives in the Senate and House of Representatives at 
Washington, D. C. 

The bulletin referred to contained the names of Senators and Mem- 
bers of the House. Some of our members seem to be puzzled as to 
just what sort of a letter of protest they should write. It is suggested 
that you can draft a letter taking some of the ideas expressed in the 
following short paragraphs and enlarge upon them in your owp lan- 
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guage. -It is not at all necessary to take all the ideas expressed, but 
pick out one or two as your subject matter. 

First. Objection to the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill because it 
must finally result in putting the Government in business. 

Second. The Government in business in competition with its citizens 
is manifestly unjust. 

Third. Taxation of one group for the benefit of another is unjust. 

Fourth, The whole plan is un-American in principle in that it sub- 
sidizes one group of citizens at the cost of another. 

Fifth. Elimination of competition is unwise in any line of business, 

Sixth, The administration of cooperative affairs will probably finally 
fall to Government instructed agents, such agents having been educated 
at the expense of all the people. 

Seventh. Equalization plan that gives foreigners America’s raw ma- 
terials at less cost than to the American converter is manifestly unjust 
and unfair. 

Eighth. Tinkering with the tariff for the benefit of one group as 
contrasted with another group of citizens will lead to needless contro- 
versy and is manifestly unfair. 

As it is quite likely the MeNary-Haugen bill will soon be voted upon, 
you are urged to write at once to your Washington representative, 

New YORK MERCANTILE EXCHANGE, 
CHARLES F. Droste, President. 


Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have asked for time this afternoon to bring to the 
attention of the House a matter which I think deserves the 
consideration of this body. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation is a Government corpora- 
tion, organized by act of Congress under date of June 3, 1924, 
This corporation, as you are perhaps aware, is by law under 
the direct control and supervision of the Secretary of War, with 
Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, of the United States Army, as chair- 
man of its board and executive head. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation was created for the 
purpose of carrying on the operations of the Government-owned 
inland, canal, and coastwise waterways system. I am informed 
that these operations haye been in a large measure very suc- 
cessful, in which event, if true, it has my commendation. But, 
gentlemen, regardless of the corporation's efficiency and success, 
it has been recently, in my opinion, grossly derelict in its 
duty with regard to the award of a contract for the construction 
of a towboat to be used in its service and manifestly unfair in 
the award of a contract for the construction for such vessel, and 
it is to this incident that I desire to address myself at this 
time. 

Last December the Inland Waterways Corporation invited 
bids from several shipbuilding concerns over the country for 
the construction of the towboat in question. The Charleston 
Dry Dock & Machine Co. of Charleston, S. C., was one of the 
concerns receiving an invitation to bid, and this good concern, 
which I have the honor to represent as a Member of this 
body, proceeded to prepare its bid in compliance with the 
specifications and plans along with six other concerns. These 
bids, of course, from all concerns were competitive, and it may 
be said at the outset of my remarks that every concern was 
to stand, of course, on its bid. The bids were in due course 
received and opened at the office of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation on January 23, 1928, and the result of each bid 
was as follows: 


Marietta Manufacturing CO. $233, 745. 00 
The Dravo Construction Co- 227, 800. 00 
Howard Ship Yard & Dock Co. 214, 743. 00 

he Spear eers (Inc.) 207, 000. 00 
Dubuque Boat & Boiler Co — —— 196, 000. 00 
The Charles Ward Engineering Work 192, 760. 00 
Charleston Dry Dock ene. — 175, 877. 65 


It may be said here that each company making a bid had a 
representative present at the time the bids were opened, with 
the exception of the Charleston Dry Dock & Machine Co. Thus 
every concern had an opportunity to look over, study, and ob- 
serve its competitors’ figures. You will, of course, observe from 
the bids as submitted that my people, the Charleston Dry 
Dock & Machine Co., were the lowest bidders by a wide margin, 
being $18,000 lower than the next bidder, the Charles Ward 
Engineering Works. 

Now, what can you imagine happened? The representative 
of the Charles Ward Engineering Works, the next lowest bidder, 
then and there in the presence of the representatives of the 
other bidders, with the exception, of course, of the Charleston 
Dry Dock & Machine Co., who, as I have stated, had no repre- 
sentative present, had the nerve to raise the question of certain 
alleged indefinite features found in the specifications, or the 
interpretation of certain clauses therein. Of course no objec- 


tion was heard from any of the representatives of the other 
bidders present, because it may be assumed that all the other 
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bidders being higher were already out of court, and their only 
chance therefore for the job was to be given the privilege of 
either revising their bids or that all bids be thrown out and 
new bids submitted, The representative of the Dubuque Boat 
& Boiler Co. also requested to revise their bids. I quote here 
a part of letter, under date of January 24, from the Inland 


Waterways Corporation to the Charleston Dry Dock & Machine 
Co., which reads as follows: 


When the aforementioned determination was made all representa- 
tives of bidders had left our office, except the representative of the 
Dubuque Boat & Boiler Co, who stated, when he had seen our determi- 
nation, that his company would like to revise their bid in connection 
with our determination, and that he thought that any other bidders 
who. were in line for consideration for the work would desire to do 
likewise. : 


This company, you will observe, assumed therefore to speak 
for the Charleston Dry Dock & Machine Co., without any 
semblance of authority from them whatever. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation, strange to say, without 
further ado, permitted a revision of the bids from all parties, 
I contend that this action on their part was unwarranted and 


indefensible, especially so when the lowest original bidder, the’ : 


Charleston Dry Dock & Machine Co., was not even present, 
consulted, or considered. I maintain, to the contrary, that if 
the Inland Waterways Corporation officials in charge of this 
matter wanted to be fair and square with these bidders, 
they should have instantly thrown out all bids and required 
entirely new bids to be submitted. It may be said, of course, 
that the Charleston Dry Dock & Machine Co. did receiye 
notice of the corporation's decision to permit a revision of the 
bids, but being the original low bidder and having construed 
the specifications correctly decided to let its bid stand as 
originally estimated, and not once did it ever believe that the 
other bidders would be permitted the privilege of revising en- 
tirely their bids under such circumstances. 

The supplemental bids were required to be on file in the 
corporation’s office on or before January 30. And what do we 
find on this occasion? The Charleston Dry Dock & Machine 
Co,, the lowest original bidder, did not change the amount of 
its bid in the slightest, with the exception of an offer to deliver 
the boat at Mobile for the additional price of $2,000 under its 
own power or $4,000 if towed. 

Mr. Chairman I have a number of letters relative to this 
matter and ask permission to incorporate them in my remarks 
and also permission to revise and extend my remarks in the 
Record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request from the 
gentleman of South Carolina? There was no objection, 

Mr. McMILLAN. The following letter from the Inland 
Waterways Corporation to the Charleston Dry Dock & Machine 
Co., under date of January 24, and reply from the Charleston 
Dry Dock & Machine Co, to the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
under date of January 26, reads as follows: 


(Governed by the Secretary of War. Maj, Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, United 
States Army, chairman of the board, executive) 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION, 
Washington, D. O., January 24, 1928, 
CHARLESTON Dry Dock & Macuine Co., 
Charleston, S. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Bids were opened in this office on yesterday for the 
construction of a towboat for our use on the Warrior River in accord- 
ance with plans and specifications furnished you. The bidders were as 
follows : 


Marietta Manufacturing Co $233, 745. 00 
The Dravo Contracting Co— - — 227, 800. 00 
Howard Ship Yard & Dock Co_ - 214, 743. 00 
The Spear gineers (Ing.) — 207, 000. 00 
ogas Boat & Boiler Co- ~. 196, 000, 00 
The Charles Ward Engineering Works — 192, 760. 00 
Charleston Dry Dock & Machine Co 175, 877. 65 


All of the bidders stipulated for 240 days as time for completion 
except the Charles Ward Engineering Works, who stipulated for 270 
days. 

In connection with its bid the Charles Ward Engineering Works called 
attention to certain indefinite features found in the specifications. 
When an analysis of the bids was attempted it was found to be advis- 
able to determine as nearly as possible at this time these features which 
the specifications left somewhat indefinite and submit this determination 
to the bidders. 

To this end you are now informed, with reference to the following 
listed items in the specifications that the following remarks in connec- 
tion with them are now made with the intention on our part that the 
bidders consider these remarks as if they had been originally embodied 
in the specifications: 
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1. Generators: The specifications call for two 50-kilowatt alternating- 
current generators, either turbine or reciprocating, engine driven. The 
following will be accepted: Engberg 50-kilowatt direct-current genera- 
tor. (This should mean reduction in cost of $400 per generating 
unit.) 

2. Main engines: Nordberg. 

3. Main boilers: Babcock & Wilcox, as per the specifications and 
proposition they made to bidders. 

4. Boiler feed pumps: Worthington, 10 by 6 by 12. 

5. Fans: Forced draft fans are not included but will be considered 
as a part of the fuel-burning equipment that Is to be furnished by the 
owner, ` 

6. Fire, bilge, and sanitary pumps: Worthington, 8 by 5 by 12. 

7. Fresh-water pump: Worthington, 144 U horizontal centrifugal 
pump. 

8. Condensing equipment: Worthington, with their 1,542 square 
feet condenser and their 1,400 gallons per minute circulating pump; 
their steam air ejector and their hot-well pump as specified in the 
proposal furnished bidders, excepting the condenser is to have a plate- 
steel shell instead of the standard cast-iron shell as shown in their 
specifications, 

Also note that the centrifugal pumps will be driven by direct- 
current motors in place of alternating-current motors. 

9. Capstans: Will be of the type described in the attached specifica- 
tions as applies to the side and stern capstans, the forward capstan 
to be of the Iowa Machine Works type or equal, which figures at 
$2,200, f. o. b. Clinton, Iowa. 

10. Radiators: Iron radiators are acceptable. 

11. Boats (paragraph 53 of specifications): In lieu of the specifica- 
tions read as follows: 

Two boats, one with scow bow and one with model bow, of sufficient 
dimensions to accommodate 24 men. Boats to be located, one on port 
and one on starboard side. Both boats to be equipped in accordance 
with the standard regulations. The sides of these boats to be of cypress 
and the bottom, scags, ribs, etc., of white oak. Three boat chaulks 
per boat made of oak and secured to deck to be installed. (Norz.—This 
change in specifications eliminates outboard motor.) 

12. Anchors (paragraph 71): Builder is relieved from furnishing 
anchor; same will be supplied by owner. 

13. Galley (paragraph 73 of specifications): The owner agrees that 
the range to be selected by it will not exceed a cost of $300. 

14. Searchlight (paragraph 28 of the machinery specifications) : 
1,000-watt light made by Carlisle & Winch Co. will be satisfactory 
unless owner is able to inform contractor of source of supply of more 
satisfactory light of no greater cost. 

15. Transformer (paragraph 30, machinery specifications). 

With direct current as provided for above, transformer need not be 
installed. 

16. Wiring (paragraph 31 machinery specifications) : All transfornrers 
are eliminated. 

17. Test (par. 36, machinery specifications): Paragraph 4 of ma- 
chinery specifications provides for certain equipment to be installed at 
owner's cost. The owner will protect the contractor against any 
expense directly pertaining to such testing and/or preparing of such 
equipment as may be found to be necessary preliminary to the test 
mentioned in paragraph 36 of the machinery specifications. 

When the aforementioned determination was made all representatives 
of bidders had left our office except the representative of the Dubuque 
Boat & Boiler Co., who stated, when he had seen our determination, 
that his company would like to revise their bid in connection with our 
determination, and that he thought that any other bidders who were in 
line for consideratiqn for the work would desire to do likewise. For 
this reason this letter is written to you, in order that you may, if you 
desire, revise your bid in line with this letter, and let us have your 
revision on or before Monday, January 30. Upon receipt of this revision 
from all of the bidders, or, at any rate, on the date last above named, 
we will proceed to further analyze the bids and determine whether or 
not the contract is to be let under any of the bids. 

In connection with this revision of your bid, you are informed that 
you may state, as a separate item and in addition to the amount of your 
bid, a bid covering the cost of your guaranteed delivery of the boat 
contemplated to any point on the Mississippi or Warrior Rivers now 
reached by the tows of the Inland Waterways Corporation. This should 
be stated in such form as to permit incorporating in the contract of 
construction that may be drawn a provision that delivery is to be made 
by you at such point on the Mississippi or Warrior Rivers as is desig- 
nated by you in such terms as will cast upon you and your bondsmen 
responsibility to make good any defects in the boat appearing within 12 
months from the date of delivery, to have been caused, either directly 
or approximately, by strains or injury sustained on the trip from your 
plant to the point of delivery. 

In connection with such a bid it is desired that you state the 
guaranteed number of days required by you, in addition to the days 
allowed for construction, to accomplish the delivery. Such a bid is not 
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definitely required, but if received from you it would facilitate our 
analysis of the bids. 

Please let us hear from you in these regards as quickly as possible, 

Very truly yours, 

T. Q. ASHBURN, 
Major General, United States Army, Chairman and Ezecutive. 

By Chark C. Wren, 
Assistant to the Chairman, 
JANUARY 26, 1928. 

INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION, 
1016 Munitions Building, Washington, D. C. 

Attention of Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn. 

GENTLEMEN : Replying to your inquiry of the 24th in regard to bid 
submitted for towboat, we would like to answer this in form of your 
inquiry: 

Item 1. Generators: We estimated on Westinghouse generators and 
did not figure on Engberg. 

Item 2. Main engines: We estimated on these as specified, 

Item 3. Main boilers: Babcock & Wilcox, as specified. 

Item 4, Boiler feed pumps: Worthington, as specified. 

Item 5. Fans: We figured as specified. 

Item 6. Fire, bilge, and sanitary pumps: Worthington, as specified. 

Item 7. Fresh-water pumps: Worthington, as specified. 

Item 8. Condensing equipment: We figured on Worthington 1,542 
square feet, condenser and their 1,400 gallons per minute circulating 
pump; their steam air injector, their hot-well pump as specified in the 
proposal furnished bidders; but we did not figure on a plate-steel 
shell. We figured on cast-iron shell as steel-plate shell was not men- 
tioned in specifications. 

Centrifugal pump: We will make it direct, as specified. 

Item 9, Capstans: We could not get quotation on Clay, and as speci- 
fications were marked “or equal,“ we figured on using the American 
Engineering Co.'s capstans, which heretofore have always proven satis- 
faetory. 

Item 10, Radiators: Correct. 

Item 11. Boats: We figured on item 11 as specified. 

Item 12. Anchors: As specified. 

Item 13. Galley: We figured ou a Shipmate range, which covered the 
specifications. 

Item 14. Searchlight: As specified. 

Item 15. Transformer: As specified. 

Item 16. Wiring: As specified. 

Item 17. Test: Your specifications were understood by ourselves and 
we made bid in accordance with these specifications, 

In regard to delivering this boat, we delivered for the United States 
Engineers one towboat and one snagboat; one being delivered to 
Apalachicola and one to Mobile. The latter now runs on the Warrior 
River, we understand. We will agree to deliver this boat to Mobile, 
which we understand is the entrance to the Warrior River. The maxi- 
mum price will not exceed $2,000. We believe it can be delivered a 
little cheaper, but we are giving you a maximum price. We believe 
it will have to be delivered with a crew of at least 20 men, as she 
will run continuously outside from Charleston to Mobile. This also 
pays for the railroad expense and return of the crew to Charleston. 
If it is delivered this way, we would have to ask that you furnish 
necessary bedding and equipment so as to take care of the crew. We 
understand this equipment would have to be furnished anyhow. 

On account of the short duration of time to get this information, 
the insurance generally amounts to 144 per cent for full marine risk. 
You did not ask for this last item, but we are giving you this infor- 
mation. If we had time to secure quotations, we might get this de- 
livered from three-fourths to 1 per cent, as at times we have gotten 
insurance as cheap as this. 

When we made this bid on the towboat, we made it with the full 
understanding in our opinion hat we would give you a first-class 
towboat, properly built under your specifications and drawings. We 
ask that you get in touch with the United States Engineer Department, 
which will tell you whether we are reliable or not. We have just 
completed within the last three years four boats for them, two of 
which were delivered in the Gulf, 

In regard to the steam capstan, if you prefer these built by the 
W. A. Riddell Co., of Bucyrus, Ohio, we will be very much pleased 
to substitute these in place of the ones of the American Engineering Co. 

It will take six days to make trip from Charleston to Mobile, 
weather permitting: or we will agree to send boat in tow of our 
ocean-going tug, the cost of which will be $4,000. We feel confident 
from the advice of our towboat captain that there will be absolutely 
no danger in sending this vessel under her own steam. Of course, you 
realize that you will have to add insurance. We will be very glad to 
get this insurance for you if the above information is of interest. 

Very truly yours, 
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CHARLESTON Dry Dock & MACHINE Co., 
C. V. BOYKIN, General Manager. 
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But the Ward Engineering Works and the Dubuque Boat & 
Boiler Co. submitted revised figures that were identical. Each 
bid $182,000 against the Charleston concern of $175,877.65, the 
Ward people reducing by $9,000 and the Dubuque people re- 
ducing $14,000, but both as you clearly see still $6,000 higher 
than the Charleston concern. 

It can be successfully stated here, without fear of contra- 
diction, that the items opened to interpretation of the specifica- 
tions as raised by the representative of the Ward Engineering 
Works at the time the original bids were opened on January 
23 could not have affected the two original bids of the Ward 
and Dubuque concerns to the extent of $9,000 and $14,000, 
respectively. 

The Charleston concern, as is shown in their letter to the 
Inland Waterways Corporation under date of January 26, 
offered to deliver the boat at Mobile for a maximum price of 
$2,000 under its own steam or $4,000 if towed. But in spite of 
this offer, and still several thousand dollars less, including the 
cost of either method of transportation, the Charleston con- 
cern was no longer considered as eligible bidders by the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, it being alleged by the corporation 
that their engineers had advised them that it would not be 
safe to take the boat for the trip by sea, although invited to 
submit a bid at a cost to them of $400 or $500. What strange 
and expert advice this, at so late a date! Why was not such 
advice forthcoming from these experts long before the bids were 
asked for? 

My people as a result of this very strange, ridiculous, and 
absurd advice on the part of the engineers were then kicked 
out in the cold and the race of professional bargaining permitted 
to continue between the Ward Engineering Works and the 
Dubuque Co., with identical bids of $182,000 each. These two 
survivors were then permitted to run another race, with the 
result, according to General Ashburn, that the Ward bid 
dropped to $170,900, who finally landed the contract. What 
a proceeding! The Charleston Dry Dock & Machine Co., the 
original lowest bidder, kicked out on the pretense regarding 
the safe delivery of the boat to Mobile, and the Ward concern, 
awarded the contract by a series of successive bargainings per- 
mitted at the expense and unfair methods accorded the Charles- 
ton Dry Dock & Machine Co. 

This entire matter has created much comment and specula- 
tion throughout marine circles of this country. I desire at 
this time to have the clerk read an editorial appearing in the 
Marine News, one of our leading marine publications, in its 
April issue, covering this case. It is headed “ Bargaining 
rather than competitive bidding.” It covers this transaction 
fully, and very properly states that bids handled in this manner 
lose all the value which attaches to the competitive-bidding 
eens and the system becomes one of bargaining rather than 

adding. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BARGAINING RATHER THAN COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


The preparation of plans and specifications for the building of an 
ocean liner is, as a rule, an involved undertaking, and the naval archi- 
tect requesting bids from prospective builders can not be too careful in 
wording the specifications so that they may be easily and readily under- 
stood by all concerned, thus assuring positive and fair competition. It 
would appear that this same principle would apply in the drafting of 
specifications and plans for smaller craft, but in certain instances such 
has not been the case, The resulting confusion has led to misunder- 
standings and revisions of bids, resulting in awards which, on the face 
of them, bave appeared unfair to the original low bidders. When the 
contract has been signed, the initial low bidder has been left standing, 
so to speak, out in the cold, while another who has had the advantage 
of studying the other fellow's figures walks off with the prize. 

An example of such a condition is found in the recent taking of bids 
by the Inland Waterways Corporation, owned by the United States, 
for the construction of a twin-screw towboat for inland river service. 
The plans and specifications were prepared by War Department engi- 
neers who should be, by reason of their past experience, thoroughly 
capable of such an undertaking. 

In response, bids were submitted by seven reputable shipyards, most 
of which had already figured in the building of similar craft. After 
the bids had been opened in the presence of a number of the bidders’ rep- 
resentatives, the question was raised by a certain representative as to 
the interpretation of certain clauses in the specifications. Whether this 
was due to a lack of comprehension on the part of the bidder or to a 
possible lack of clarity in the specifications we can not say, but are 
inclined toward the latter belief. 

At any rate, all bidders were subsequently communicated with, the 
letter of the Inland Waterways Corporation specifically interpreting the 
sections of the specifications believed to be subject to misunderstanding. 
The original low bidder, who had in practically every instance construed 
the specifications correctly, elected to let bis bid stand, never believing 
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that other bidders would be extended the privilege of revising their 
bids under these circumstances. 

However, the opportunity to do so was afforded the other bidders, 
with the result that one of these shipyards reduced the figure some 
$9,000, while another cut the figure by $14,000, bringing their prices 
exactly even, but still some $6,000 higher than that of the original low 
bidder. It is quite safe to here point out that the alteration of figures 
relative to the items open to interpretation would not have affected these 
two original bids to the extent of $9,000 and $14,000, respectively, but 
having the added knowledge of the original low bidder's figures, these 
other yards possessed a decided advantage. In addition to the cost of 
construction, it was known that the award would depend to a certain 
extent upon the cost to the Inland Waterways Corporation of delivering 
the boat to Mobile, Ala., from which point it was to operate. 

It must here be pointed out that the plant of the original low bidder 
is situated in a South Atlantic port, and when the amended bids 
were analyzed the War Department engineers decided that the boat 
was not designed for a trip in the open sea and it would be dangerous 
to attempt to make it, notwithstanding the fact that this same shipyard 
has comparatively recently bullt and delivered two boats for the War 
Department, delivering them in this manner in each case. 

The original low bidder offered to deliver the boat at Mobile for a 
maximum price of $2,000 if operated under its own power or a maximum 
of $4,000 if towed, but it was decided that the prices offered by the 
other bidders would be less than the probable cost of construction and 
delivery if the contract was awarded to the South Atlantic builder. 

Under these circumstances, the offer of the original low bidder was 
not further considered, and negotiations with the tied bidders resulted 
in a further revised bid from one of these which was approximately 
$4,000 less than the price of the original low bidder, and the contract 
awarded accordingly. 

There are many points here which, to say the least, are open to 
criticism, all a result of loosely drawn specifications which resulted 
in misunderstandings. Specifications should be so worded as to make 
further explanations or interpretations unnecessary, Clauses or sec- 
tions of specifications should be questioned by bidders before submitting 
tenders—not after bids are opened and all concerned have had the privi- 
lege of examining competitive figures. If questions arise which cast 
any serious doubt upon the proceedings, all bids should be rejected, 
new specifications should be issued, and entirely new bids asked. 

And, most important, yards not considered capable of performing the 
work by reason of geographical location should not be encouraged to 
submit bids only to have them rejected by reason of some later discov- 
ery. The preparation of an estimate for vessel construction costs a 
shipyard considerable money, and the practice of accepting bids which, 
later, for some reason or another can not be considered, results in 
demoralization in the industry and consequent loss of faith in the good 
intentions of the concern or individual requesting bids. 

Bids handled in this manner lose all the value which attaches to the 
competitive bidding system, and the system becomes one of bargaining 
rather than bidding. 


Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes. 

Mr. HERSEY. Has the gentleman a bill carrying out his 
intentions here to have some investigation made of this matter? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I have no bill. I am simply calling this 
matter to the attention of the House. It is a condition that has 
arisen, that is not right, unwarranted, indefensible, and the 
door closed against the lowest original bidder. 

Mr. HERSEY. Does the gentleman intend to follow this up 
by proposed legislation? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes; by a formal resolution asking for an 
investigation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is a governmental agency? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes. And in this case competitive bids 
were asked for, and the Charleston Dry Dock & Machine Co. 
invited and were the lowest bidder by $18,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it is still keeping up its batting average 
at 1,000 by still being the lowest bidder? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Absolutely; until they were fired by the 
manager and put on the bench and two substitutes permitted to 
run a race in their place to see which would finally land the 
job. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is not my purpose to longer 
detain the House on this matter. I will, however, insert a few 
communications I haye received from my people expressing to 
me their views, feelings, and disappointments at the considera- 
tion they haye received. I am frank to say that I have gone 
very thoroughly into this case, and I am convinced beyond a 
question of doubt that the Charleston Dry Dock & Machine Co. 
has been given a raw deal. Such transactions as this practiced 
and carried on by responsible officials of this Government do not 
invite confidence and good will on the part of our people. It 
should be remembered by public officials of whatever station 
that their actions are always observed, and in no event should 
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they permit anything to be done that will reflect upon their 
sense of fairness and to maintain at all times that principle of 
“special privileges to none and equal opportunities to all.” 


CHARLESTON Dey Dock & MACHINE Co., 
Charieston, S. C., February 2, 1928, 
The Hon. THOMAS S. MCMILLAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In December we received an invitation from the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, chairman of the 
board. This bid was opened around January 21, and we were notified 
that we were low bidders by the bonding company. On January 24 
we received letter from the Inland Waterways Corporation, a copy of 
which we are inclosing. You will note that we were considerably 
lower than the others, You will also note that the bid stipulated 240 
days and the boat was to be delivered to the Government at Charles- 
ton. Consequently, we being so much lower we did not think there 
was any difficulty about our securing the contract. This morning, 
through a confidential source, I received information that our bid was 
to be thrown out and the next bid awarded the job. 

Could you kindly call ou these people and ask them what would be 
the prospects of our getting this work? Then we will leave to your 
discretion the answer in case they say that same has been awarded. 
It strikes me that the Government should not put contractors to the 
expense of making estimates and furnishing plans and then, when they 
are low bidders, throw them out. 

Last summer we bid on a ferryboat for United States quartermaster 
to run at Governors Island, N. Y. This boat was under the command 
of General Cheteman. We were also low bidders on this boat. It ended 
up by our losing this also. 

It looks like we people in the South have two privileges: Paying taxes 
and fighting. Please look into this and let us hear from you. 

Of course, you readily understand the moment we start influence and 
they are forced to give us work, they can put such objectionable in- 
spectors here that we could not possibly come out on the right side of 
the ledger. 

Awaiting your reply, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLESTON Dry Dock & MACHINE Co., 
C. V. BOYKIN, General Manager. 


CHARLESTON Dry Dock & MACHINE Co., 
Charleston, S. C., February 7, 1928. 
Hon, THOMAS S. MCMILLAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Many thanks for your letter in regard to the Government 
contract. For your information I am sending you copy of the Marine 
News. If the Inland Waterways Corporation had rejected all bids and 
called for new bids we would not have felt so badly in regard to this 
contract, but to deliberately throw out the low bidder and award same 
to the next bidder, with a difference of $18,000, we can not understand. 

We understand that Ward made a statement that we could not deliver 
this boat. For your information we have built one for Wilmington, 
N. C., and delivered same, and two for the Mobile district and delivered 
these also. In fact, these three boats were of much weaker construction 
than this one. 

In regard to time, the Government themselves set the time at 240 
days. 

There is evidently some serious leakage in this department, and we 
would appreciate it if you will get behind them all you can. 

Very truly yours, 
C. V. BOYKIN, 
General Manager Charleston Dry Dock & Machine Co. 


CHARLESTON Dry Dock & MacHtne Co., 
Charleston, S. C., February 13, 1928. 
Hon. THOMAS S. MCMILLAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sta: We thank you very much for the trouble you have been 
put to in regard to the Inland Waterways Corporation's boat, 

General Ashburn’s reply certainly is a poor one. If you will look 
at the inquiry which they sent us after the bids were opened you will 
see yourself that not once did they ask us in that to revise our bid. 
They simply stated that some of the bidders did not understand some 
of the questions in the Government proposal and you will see in our 
reply that we told them we would be willing to furnish a boat 
absolutely to their specifications, Not once did they ask us to revise 
our bid. In another part you will see that we told them that we had 
delivered four boats of wenker construction to the United States Gov- 
ernment. two of which were delivered from here to Mobile, and the 
Government has been using them for the past two years; and in our 
contract for this boat is contained a clause that if it showed any 
structural weakness for the first year we would have to make same 
good. For the life of me, we can not understand why they asked us 
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to bid, knowing at the time about transportation. It costs us about 
four to five hundred dollars to get up these estimates, 
Thanking you once again for your interest, we remain, 
Very truly yours, 
CHARLESTON Dry Dock & Macntxn Co., 
By C. V. BOYKIN, General Manager. 


Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, the idea of Federal aid to 
highway construction is by no means a new one. It was in 
the minds of Washington, Jefferson, and the other founders 
of this Republic. 

Our Government embarked upon the plan of Federal aid to 
help the States build their highways in 1917. I am very proud 
of the fact that 1 had something to do with the adoption of the 
original Federal aid act. I introduced a bill several years 
since which was considered with others, introduced on the sub- 
ject of Federal aid to highways, and resulted in the best fea- 
tures of all being merged into what later was known as the 
Shackleford Act. Congressman Shackleford was chairman of 
the committee, and the bill bore his name, and properly so. 

How well the work has progressed since the Federal Goyern- 
ment joined in it with the several States is a matter of common 
knowledge. There are now highways and roads where there 
were formerly none and where there perhaps never would have 
been any if the Federal Government had not helped. It has 
meant great progress in many material ways. It was con- 
structive and worth-while legislation. Some of the States were 
building on their road programs, but it was an expensive under- 
taking on the part of the States, and it was progressing so 
slowly it would have taken many years to have done what has 
been accomplished in 10 years’ time through Federal aid. No 
money appropriated or expended by the Government so greatly 
benefits the masses of the people as that spent on the highways, 
for it helps everybody, 

The help from the National Government takes half the bur- 
den from the shoulders of the counties and States, and to that 
extent is an enormous saving to the counties and States. But 
for Federal aid the counties and States would be very heayily 
taxed to build their roads, 

The total amount apportioned for all the country from 1917 
to 1927, inclusive, for Federal-aid projects is $671,357.000. Of 
this Georgia has received $18,431,953. For this the people of 
Georgia are grateful. It is enabling that great State of almost 
unlimited resources to more rapidly build her roads than she 
could have otherwise done, which in turn will materially help 
in the development of our wonderful resources that are almost 
as yet untouched. 

Just how these Federal-aid funds have been apportioned to 
the several States will be of interest, so I am going to read into 
the Recorp a list that has been compiled by the Bureau of Pub- 
lie Roads, which is as follows: 


UNITED STATES DBPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS. 
Apportionment of Federal aid to States fiscal years 191—1977 


$14, 349, 455 
9. 617, 249 
11, 605, 804 
22, 072, 815 
12, 825, 812 
4, 333, 681 


Colorado 
Connecticut 


8. 559, 627 
20,882,108 
18, 204, 355 


A 215 
3. 169. 492 
8. 467, 420 

10, 972, 386 
34. 045, 195 
15. 717, 206 


2, 667, 569 
9. 801, 524 
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South Dakota $11, 166, 790 
“15, 280, 591 
40, 606, 431 
7 779 


, 818, 
* 8. 
13. 501, 514 
10, 145, T76 
7, 352, 511 
n 17, 438, 815 
Wyoming —— 566, 
7. x ß . ey i —.— 100, 1 
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It is my privilege to be a member of the great Committee on 
Roads in the House, which has to do with the authorizations 
for this Federal aid, and I have taken a deep interest in the 
work of this committee. It appeals to me because it is con- 
structive, beneficial, and useful work. While great progress 
has been made in highway construction in the short time Con- 
gress has been making these appropriations, it is not progressing 
as rapidly as it could or as it would if the work were speeded 
up by greater help from the National Government. Ten years 
of Federal aid convinces us that it has been and is worth while, 
but it also convinces us if we are to have a national system of 
improved highways in our lifetime we must double our energies, 
fix a definite program, and carry the work to completion, not 
alone for future generations but for our own use in the present 
generation. 

Several highway associations, through their respective repre- 
sentatives, all claiming to be the “father” of the Federal-aid 
idea, appeared before our committee and were heard, leaving a 
mass of information, most of which we already had. Nearly all 
of these so-called highway associations made themselves ridicu- 
lous in that they came with formal resolutions declaring in 
favor of Federal aid and that the amount should not be less 
than $75,000,000 per annum, as if anyone opposed Federal aid 
and as if anyone ever expected any less than $75,000,000 per 
annum. The result is they are going to get only the $75,000,000, 
and why? Because they did not ask for more. If they had 
come in here asking for a larger expenditure in this im- 
portant work they could no doubt have convinced the Presi- 
dent, the Department of Agriculture, the Director of Public 
Roads, and the committee that more Federal funds could be 
used each year on Federal-aid highways, and instead of a 
$75,000,000 bill, which we will likely pass, those associations 
could have strengthened the hands of those of us standing for 
larger appropriations for this work, that means so much to all 
the people, and we would no doubt have gotten out a bill carry- 
ing $100,000,000. But these associations all seemed to be con- 
tent for the work to go on at the extremely slow rate it is 
going. They failed to show that progressive spirit that such 
associations ought to have. Then there is a quiet, hidden, and 
mysterious influence, quite strong and effective, carrying a con- 
stant threat that highway appropriations are doomed unless the 
tax on automobiles is restored. This is all a bluff. The admin- 
istration would not dare defeat the roads bill, nor would the 
President dare to veto it. This road work is too close to the 
hearts of the American people. The tax should come off the 
automobiles and likely will if the few patriotic Republicans who 
voted with the Democrats stand by their convictions and con- 
tinue to stand by the people. 

The Committee on Roads—at least, a majority of the com- 
mittee—has reported to the House a bill carrying only $75,- 
000,000. Messrs. AtmMon, HupsperH, GARDNER, CANNON, and I 
have filed a minority report favoring $100,000,000 per year for 
two years. In this way the work would be speeded up and the 
States, already willing and anxious to match these funds, would 
get their highways completed and the people would get full 
benefit and enjoyment now instead of waiting eternally on the 
slow progress being made. 

In certain quarters it is argued that certain States of great 
wealth, like New York, Pennsylvania, and a few others, pay 
nearly all the income, inheritance, import, and other taxes, and 
that the States like Georgia, South Carolina, and other States 
where there is not so much wealth get their proportion of the 
Federal funds. These big, wealthy States ought to remember 
that they have grown rich out of the tributes paid to them by 
Georgia and the other States that are not so wealthy and that 
it is just and right that these funds go to the common good of 
building highways in all the States for the use of all the people, 
and these more wealthy States ought to be glad to contribute to 
this great and important work, 

The question of the auto tax ought not be considered in con- 
nection with this or any other governmental expenditure. Cer- 
tainly it is in no sense linked with the road question, as some 
try to argue. Rome built roads and no auto was then contem- 
plated. There was no auto tax in this country when this Gov- 
ernment passed its first Federal aid act in 1917. It is just 
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propaganda to which no attention should be paid and is un- 
worthy of those using the threat to defeat road legislation if 
we insist on tax reductions. 

If we build for the peace and happiness of our people we 
will act wisely. The amount we are spending for roads each 
year is not a drop in the bucket to what we are spending 
in the aggregate on the Army, Navy, and for other goyern- 
mental purposes. We should build our highways, improve the 
waterways, and do other things that make for the material 
internal development of our country. It all helps in the develop- 
ment of commerce and adds to the comfort and happiness of 
the people. Ours is now approximately a “four and one-half 
billion dollars Government” in its annual expenditures. It is 
startling to think that 82 per cent of all the money spent by 
our Government is for past and future wars; that is, in paying 
pensions, bonuses, and other war obligations that haye come 
to us as the result of past wars and in keeping up an adequate 
Army and Navy, required for our national defense in the future. 

I am quoting from the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury recently sent to Congress, in which he says: 


When the average citizen grumbles over the size of his income-tax 
payment he often visualizes his hard-earned money being spent by the 
Government to compile reports on business or agricultural conditions, 
or to erect public buildings, send diplomats abroad, carry on scientific 
investigations, or make and enforce laws. As a matter of fact, a small 
part of the taxpayer's dollar goes into work of this sort, only about 
one-sixth being used for all the multitudinous types of ordinary civil 
fonctions added together. One-half of each tax dollar is used for the 
service of the public debt. The remaining one-third of the 
taxpayer's dollar is spent on military expenditures for national defense 
or payments to military veterans. 

In modern times the Federal tax burden of one generation 
is largely determined by the military activities of the preceding one. In 
the fiscal year 1927 expenditures for interest on the public debt ex- 
ceeded by over $140,000,000 the aggregate amount of ordinary civil 
expenditures and exceeded the amount of all retirements of the public 
debt by nearly $70,000,000. 


These figures are illuminating and speak volumes. If we 
spend more on internal improvements that make for the mate- 
rial welfare and permanent good of our country, perhaps there 
would be less to be “ grabbed off” for big armies and navies. 

Citizens of all States use the public highways. They are open 
to all, and the whole country should pay for the highways. I 
realize that it falls heavier upon the more wealthy States than 
on the less wealthy ones, but if we are to have a system of 
roads that will connect up the various States so that traffic can 
move uninterrupted over good highways, the States that are able 
to do it should pay for it and relieve the poorer States of the 
burden, for, after all, the highways are for the use of all. 

I will not attempt to give the miles of road in all the States 
effected by Federal aid, but I do want to give some data as to 
Georgia. The Federal aid highway system in Georgia includes 
5,558 miles, of which 2,369 miles have been improved with Fed- 
eral aid. This bas cost over $36,000,000, one-half has been paid 
by the National Government. What a saving to Georgia and to 
Georgia taxpayers ! 

This is the greatest and richest nation on earth. The inter- 
est on the money other nations owe us would more than pay our 
annual expenditures on roads and erect all the public buildings 
we need if we could just collect it. Instead of dallying around 
canceling the debts France and other nations owe us, we ought 
to insist upon the payment to us of these debts of honor due by 
other nations and quit talking “ poor mouth” when it comes to 
spending something on our highways. We ought to see how fast 
instead of how slow we can do the job, and we ought to enter 
quickly upon a definite program of building highways out of 
concrete and other permanent materials with the view of giving 
the people of this country a completed system of highways in 
the next few years. Work of this kind will live as a perpetual 
monument to the men who make it possible. [Applause.] 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there was sent to this 
House to-day, and it is now on the Speaker's table, the only 
farm-relief measure that this session of Congress will ever see, 
We ought to take it off of the Speaker's table and pass it here 
this evening. Another body, knowing that the President of 
the United States in the last Congress vetoed just such a meas- 
ure, has sent it back to us again for consideration. That body 
knows that if such a bill becomes a law it must override 
another presidential veto. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment I will yield gladly. Our 
Committee on Agriculture is not proposing to submit to this 
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House at this session any other measure, and it is a simple 
question of the buck having been passed to us and letting the 
farmer continue to hold the bag. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I yield to the ablest and most distin- 
guished parliamentarian this House of Representatives has 
ever had. 

Mr. CANNON. Does not the gentleman think it is significant 
that the Senate in passing this buck to the House, passed it 
by 4 votes more than the two-thirds necessary to override such 
a veto if it should come? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am afraid that is not quite the case, I 
will state to my good friend from Missouri. The bill passed by 
53 votes, and 53 votes are not two-thirds of 96. 

Mr. CANNON. But the gentleman will recall that there were 
sufficient men paired to make it a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not remember that, if that is the case. 
My remembrance is there were 6 other votes paired in favor of 
it. I now yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, is it precisely the same bill 
that the President yetoed before? 

Mr. BLANTON. It contains the same economic principles to 
which he launched his objections and which caused the veto. 
It is the old controversy and the old conflict of interest which 
has forever in the past and which forever in the future will 
continue to exist between the millions of consumers in the 
great cities like New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, 
and St, Louis, and the conflicting interests of the rural popula- 
tion who produce what city people eat and wear. It is the 
interest of the consumers in the city against the producers in 
the country. If you could solve that problem, then you could 
get relief for the farmer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is not exactly the consumers the gen- 
tleman means. He means those in the city who control these 
farm products. 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret that I ean not yield further. I 
heard a former distinguished colleague of the gentleman from 
New York, the late Bourke Cockran, say from this floor that 
he was going to speak frankly; that he was going to tell the 
truth. He said he represented 5,000,000 consumers in New 
York City who wanted everything the farmer raised, every- 
thing they ate and wore, as cheaply as they could get it. 

He was not in favor of raising prices for the producers. 
There is the situation that we must face, and I have reached 
this conclusion: That however much I have opposed some of the 
uneconomic provisions of this so-called McNary-Hangen bill, 
since it is the farmer who is being kicked around here like 
a football in Congress, I am going to do just as I did last year 
on the question—I am going to yote for it when it comes up 
as the only chance on earth for the farmers of this country 
to get any relief. [Applause.] I am going to vote for every 
single measure that is brought up before this Congress until 
we adjourn that has any promise whatever of relief for the 
agriculturists of this land. They are the only ones who work 
with their hands who have not been granted a living wage. 
They are the only ones—6,500,000 heads of families in this 
country—who are not getting a living wage, and some of their 
families are suffering for the necessities of life. I am going to 
vote for every single measure that is brought here that promises 
them any relief whatever. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. I regret I can not yield further in my 
limited time. 

Now, I want to speak about another subject. When I first 
came to this Congress here in the District of Columbia there 
was what was termed the 50-50 system. The people of the 
United States back in Wisconsin, in Maine, in Texas, in Cali- 
fornia, and the rest of the 48 States, paid one-half of all the civie 
expenses for every person who lived in this Nation’s Capital. 
They paid half the cost of these nillion-dollar bridges here; 
the million-dollar bridge up on Connecticut Avenue, for instance. 
They paid half the cost of these fine school buildings here, some 
of which cost several million dollars, like the Eastern High 
School, like the Central High School, like the Western High 
School, like the Business and the Tech; many of them being 
splendid buildings here. They paid half the cost of all the 
salaries of the 2,500 school-teachers here, half the cost of all 
the free school books, and the playgrounds, They paid half the 
cost of the lighting system here, and of the sewer system, of 
the street-cleaning system, of the ash-gathering system, of the 
trash-gathering system, of the tree planting, of the tennis courts, 
and municipal golf links, and all the amusement parks. They 
paid half the cost of all the municipal buildings here for the 
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people. They paid half the cost of the hospitals and the mu- 
nicipal courts of this big city. They paid half of everything, 
and the tax rate at that time, based upon the existing 50 per 
cent yaluation, was only 90 cents on $100. 

A few of us here began to fight that iniquitous, infamous 
system on behalf of the people of the United States, and we 
made ourselves very unpopular with the press of Washington. 
The press of Washington did not like us to get up and fight 
their system which made the Nation's Capital the mecca and 
the haven for the tax dodgers of the United States. 

I remember I gathered statistics on this question. I got the 
tax rate from every mayor of every city of importance in the 
United States, and I printed those statistics in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and I spent my good money out of my pocket 
to have a reprint made in the Government Printing Office, and 
I got the addresses of prominent citizens in the 48 States of 
the Union and scattered those statistics from one end of the 
United States to the other, and other Members here began to 
help us to fight on it, and we finally abolished that. 

Then we got what is called the 60-40 system. That was the 
first step toward doing justice to the taxpayers of the United 
States. In other words, our taxpayers at home paid all their 
own local taxes and all their own civic expenses, and then they 
paid 40 per cent of all the civic expenses of the people here in 
Washington, We abolished that 60-40 system. Our friend from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] got an amendment passed to make the 
contribution of this Government only $9,000,000; $9,000,000 to 
be paid each year out of the Federal Treasury toward the 
civic expenses of Washington, besides several other million 
we annually give the people here. 

These local newspapers ever since then have organized the 
biggest lobby here I have ever seen in my life. They have 
filled their editorial columns, the Evening Star, especially, try- 
ing to get back to the 60—40 plan first and they hope for the 
50-50 plan later. They have filled our desks and mail boxes 
with their propaganda. The other body has just voted that 
iniquitous 60-40 system back into the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill that we sent over to them. That bill is 
back before this House now, and it will be called up here out 
of conference in a few days, and I hope the membership of 
this House will prepare itself to meet the issue like men and 
do unto it what should be done in behalf of the people of the 
United States, namely, kill it by such a decided vote that it 
will never be brought up again on this floor. 

Do you know what it will mean to your taxpayers back home 
if you vote to sustain that Senate amendment? It will mean 
an extra $10,000,000 that is to be taken out of your tax-payers’ 
pockets and paid on account of the civic expenses of the favored 
few who have the privilege of living in the Nation’s Capital. 
What are you going to do about it? Are you going to just let 
if come up here and vote it in, with hardly any consideration? 
Are you going to let just a few of us get up here and fight 
against it, and then proceed to vote it in? Are you men who 
are interested in the people back home going to be here on this 
floor prepared to meet it and kill it by your vote? 

Mr. McKEOWN. We have always voted that down in the 
past. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, we have; but another body continually 
tries to put it back again, and sometimes we get careless and 
sometimes we go to sleep, as it were, at the switch, 

In the dying days of Congress, when our minds are filled 
with politics and when we are thinking about the hustings 
back home, when we are not engaged so much upon what is 
going on in this Chamber as we are concerning that which 
goes on in our various districts, we get a little careless. When 
the bell rings we do not come over always, and when a yea-and- 
nay vote is on we sometimes pair ourselyes when even the 
man with whom we are marked paired does not know what the 
vote is on. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SANDLIN. The gentleman does not think it weuld 
interfere with our duties here to think about the hustings at 
home, does he? 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, it does with mine. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SANDLIN. The gentleman seems to be very active in 
his duties here. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am trying to do my duty here legis- 
latively, and I have five men and two women opposing me on 
the hustings in Texas. But as soon as we get through with our 
work here I will look after them. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentlewoman from Kentucky [Mrs. LANGLEY]. 
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Mrs, LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman and colleagues, Kentucky is 
justly proud of the thrilling victory of the Ashland Tom Cats in 
the recent national basketball tournament held in Chicago, and 
it was my privilege to ride in the fire truck with the Ashland 
team in the splendid celebration given them by their home city 
Easter Sunday morning, when an estimated crowd of 10,000 
lined the streets to welcome the triumphant victors. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

My colleague from Kentucky, Mr, Vinson, who has the honor, 
to represent the Ashland district, graciously gave in detail on 
Monday last the magnificent part played by the Carr Creek boys 
in the victory won by Ashland and the glorious way in which 
they carried Kentucky's banner almost to the goal, thus aiding 
the Tom Cats to win. [Applause.] 

I feel that I have an equal honor in representing a district 
which can and has produced such splendid specimens of boy- 
hood. These boys had every difficulty to surmount and yet— 
game mountaineers that they were—they played their gallant 
part. 

The Carr Creek school was organized by our own mountain 
men and women. The team trained in the open without even 
a gymnasium, with funds raised by the Woman's Club, the 
business and professional clubs of Hazard, and the citizens of 
my section, went to Chicago and matched their skill against the 
best trained teams in this country. 

St. Louis has its Lindbergh; the Yankees their Babe Ruth; 
Ashland has its Tom Cats; last, but not least, the tenth dis- 
trict has its mountain lions, the game little fighters of Carr 
Creek. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
and to include therein a complete history, written by Earl Ruby, 
of the Carr Creek team and school, now famous. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent to extend her remarks in the Recorp in 
the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The history referred to follows: 

From in and beyond the mountains of eastern Kentucky come Ken- 
tucky’s champions, the teams which will carry the State’s banners to 
the national scholastic basket-ball tournament at the University of 
Chicago the week of April 1. Louisville, Lexington, Georgetown, and 
other cities of the plains and bluegrass, which until the eliminations 
started were selected as the most probable bearers of the flag, sit back, 
vanquished, as Carr Creek, from Knott County, in the heart of the 
mountains of southeastern Kentucky, and Ashland from the northeast 
and beyond the mountain chain carry on. 

The team representing Carr Creek won the class B championship in 
the Kentucky State tournament at Lexington last week and all but 
licked the Ashland Tom Cats in the finals for the title of the State. 
This week the squadron is preparing to invade Chicago in quest of the 
national scholastic crown. 

When it was announced two weeks ago that a school by the name of 
Carr Creek had conquered Stuart Robinson, 35 to 18, for the Class B 
championship in the twenty-eighth district net tourney at Hazard, the 
majority of fans throughout the State thought it was a typographical 
error, that there was no such school in Kentucky. Then, when the 
sume team went on to Richmond and annihilated Mount Vernon, the 
favorite, 25 to 16, for the B title and then lambasted Middlesboro, 
26 to 15. for the championship of the region, folks sat up and rubbed 
their eyes and took a second look. The team not only had walked 
away with the tournament, but with the heart of the city as well. 
The worn and frayed uniforms of the players were replaced with 
brand new ones in which the boys might play in the State meet. 

Then, at Lexington! 

Walton, class B titlist of the sixth regional, was drawn as first 
opponent. Odds were about even, with no one certain of the outcome 
of the battle but Carr Creek. The team and its rooters never once 
thought of defeat. Carr Creek won, 31 to 11, without a substitution 
or time out. 

Minerva, conqueror of Corydon in the first round, was next. Odds 
were against Carr Creek, and for more than a half it appeared the 
“ wisenheimers " were right, but in the third and fourth quarters, the 
mountain boys came buck strong to win, 21 to 11, without a substitution 
or time out. 

This brought the squadron to the finals in class B, a position no one 
in the State but Carr Creek followers belleved possible for the boys to 
attain, even after seeing them play in the first round. 

Lawrenceburg City High, famed and applauded for its notable triumph 
over Kavanaugh High in the seventh district meet at Lawrenceburg, 
when Kavanaugh was touted as one of the prime favorites to win the 
Kentucky crown, defeated Woodburn, 38 to 21, to gain the other finals 
berth. 

The teams met Saturday afternoon, March 17, the winner to play 
the class A winner for the championship. Lawrenceburg was. favored 
by all, but when asked the night before the game how he honestly 
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believed his team would come out in the fracas Coach Oscar Morgan 
said, “Oh, we'll win over Lawrenceburg all right, but I believe Ashland 
will give us some trouble later in the day.” He was right, but no one 
thought so at the time. Not even Brother Constant, coach of St. 
Xavier, who put the question to him. 

But the words of the coach were borne out, and with a vengeance. 
At the end of the first quarter Carr Creek was ahead, 10 to 2. The 
team won, 37 to 11. 

Much has been told of the eventful final contest which was won by 
Ashland, 18 to 11, after four extra periods of battling, In passing, 
however, it might be said that even in the last extra session, when Carr 
Creek’s boys were losing, they were playing just as clean, just as hard, 
and just as fast basketball as in the opening quarter, and the players 
on the bench, the coach, and other officials of the school sat with broad 
smiles on their faces, happy, apparently, in the fact that their boys were 
playing the game to the last second, and playing as they had been taught, 
whether winning or losing. They welcomed the warriors to their breasts 
after the killing conflict, with tears In their eyes, but they were tears 
of joy and pride. 

The squadron left almost immediately for home, but almost as 
quickly was routed out by friends with the news that the boys had been 
invited to the national tournament at Chicago. With hardly enough 
funds on hand to run the school, the community center folks were not 
much taken with the idea at first, but when it was impressed on them 
that funds would be raised, it was agreed that the boys should be 
given their one chance to see some of the outside world and to have 
the chance to try their skill against the best teams in the United 
States. 

The Carr Creek lads will arrive at Lexington Tuesday for a week's 
practice on the University of Kentucky floor in preparation for their 
trip to the national tournament at Chicago. They will be quartered at 
the Y. M. C. A. free of charge, according to Efflo King, secretary of 
the .“ 

John Mauer, head basketball coach of the university, said he would 
offer his services to the mountain lads to help polish them up for their 
big test, although there is not much left for any coach to do with these 
boys, with the exception of showing them a few pointers in crib and 
foul shooting. 

According to Mauer, Carr Creek has an excellent offense and one of 
the most perfect defenses he ever has been. The uncanny ability of the 
Carr Creek boys in guarding, in which an enemy player immediately is 
picked up by another member of the team after he dodges the first 


line of defense, is rarely seen among high-school players, according 
to Kentucky's coach, and Is a system which would take years to instill 
into a college team. 

Carr Creek and Lexington Senior High School will stage an exhibition 
game at 8 o'clock Thursday night at the University of Kentucky gym- 


nasium here. All the proceeds will be turned over to the team from 
the hills. There also is a fund being raised by friends of the Creek 
men, which, added te the profit from the exhibition game, will be 
used to build a gymnasium for the boys, who do most of their practicing 
out of doors because of the lack of a suitable floor. 

Miss Margaret P. Humes, Jersey Shore, Pa., is in charge of the 
school. She donates her services and in addition has contributed more 
than $7,000 in cash toward the improvement of the center. She is 
assisted in the running of the school by Martha A. Beecher, superin- 
tendent of the high school, and five trustees, citizens of the community. 

Carr Creek is not a town in the ordinary sense of the word, nor is 
Dirk, the closest post office. Both are parts of a community. Marion 
Francis, a trustee of Car Creek Center, is postmaster of Dirk, and his 
office is in his home, “up the hollow,“ from the point in the road which 
is marked by a sign painted on a board nailed to @ log by the road 
inscribed “ Dirk.” 

The settlement is composed of eight bulldings— the schoolhouse, 
teachers’ cottage, office, girls’ dormitory, boys’ dormitory partly com- 
pleted, a community house, girls’ cottage, and a barn, The holdings, 
including the 43 acres of land, part of which was donated, and the 
buildings, represent an outlay of approximately $15,000, with about 
$3,000 in equipment. 

This year children are forced to attend the school from across the 
mountain, 2 miles up and 2 down, cr 10 around. Since last year, 
however, donations have been received which have enabled the people 
of the section to erect a small school at Flax Patch on the other side 
of the range. It will be open next fall. 

The tive trustees, chosen from and by members of the community, 
are 8. N. Stacy, Marion Francis, Simeon Johnson, W. C. Francis, and 
R. L. Collins. Miss Humes and W. T. Francis are the executives. 

The Center was organized seven years ago by the community of Carr 
Creek for the purpose of educating the mountain children. Five trus- 
tees were elected from the members of the community and two execu- 
tives brought in to supervise the school. Circulars were distributed 
all over the United States asking for donations. This has been done 
every year, The Center was incorporated in 1924, and indorsed by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in 1920 and the Daughters of 
1812 in 1927. 
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The money first received was used to buy building matertal, and the 
citizens of the community built the houses required, Eight buildings 
have been erected, 

All students except those who come only for day classes work for 
their board and none who are able to pay are accepted. All boys 
and girls, however, rich or poor, who live within the district, attend 
the day classes, as the county helps pay the teachers that the children 
in the district may attend, thus eliminating the necessity of a county 
school. 

There are 10 on the faculty at present, and 142 children in school. 
Fifty are in the high-school division, and 26 are boys. The teachers 
get about one-half the normal salary of teachers throughout the State. 

The institution is unique in that it is the only one in the State 
which was organized by men in a community who saw their own need 
and set about to remedy it. There are 200 children in the section 
on the school’s waiting list, but there is no room for them. 

The school wishes to start a drive for material enough to build a 
gymnasium, If the money is obtained, the people in and around the 
community will erect the building. W. T. Francis, one of the execu- 
tives, says he could not build a gymnasium with money contributed 
in the regular way for the school’s work, as another building would 
mean more for the community as a whole than a gym, but he realizes 
the people who now would give toward a gymnasium would not ordi- 
narily give for the other wants of the school, and that as the students 
are anxious for the basketball court he will be glad to receive all 
donations. 

It is requested that all donations for the project be sent direct 
to the Center, Dirk, Ky., rather than to the paper. J. H. Bowling, 
the First & City Bank Building, Lexington, Ky., also is receiving dona- 
tions for the fund. 


Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, last week I introduced into the House H. R. 158, in effect 
providing that there shall be made by five Members of this 
House a study of foreign investments made by American bank- 
ers. I offered the resolution because news bad been circulated 
that a loan of some $60,000,000 was about to be negotiated by 
the Kingdom of Rumania; that Blair & Co., the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, and other bankers here and abroad 
were about to participate in that loan and that the bankers 
were also about to ask for approval of the loan by the State 
Department. That proposition then brought up the whole sub- 
ject of foreign loans. I have examined the subject carefully. 
1 find it most intricate, and I question the right of the Secre- 
tary of State to assume or usurp the authority to pass upon 
these loans and to accept or to reject the loans when applica- 
tions are made therefor by bankers. A Member of the upper 
House, the distinguished Senator from Virginia, some time last 
October likewise made a remonstrance and pointed out that 
there was nothing in the Constitution, and that there was no 
warrant in law for the Secretary of State or any member of 
the President's Cabinet or the President himself to pass upon 
these private loans in that manner. Gentlemen, it occurs to 
me that if there is any authority to pass apon the policy of our 
Government that policy shall be deliberated upon and formu- 
jated here in Congress; that it is our function. It is not the 
function of any executive department to determine whether or 
not the internal conditions of a foreign sovereignty, or the gen- 
eral international conditions of a foreign sovereignty warrant 
the granting of private American capital for enterprises in those 
foreign lands. 

Gentlemen, prior to the war we were more or less of a debtor 
nation. Great Britain seemed to be the creditor nation; but 
Since the war “the mantle of Elijah,” as it were,“ has descended 
upon Elisha, —upon the United States, the justy descendant of 
Great Britain. I shall insert in the Recorp some very significant 
figures, indicating, in pursuance of a report from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, that on January 1, 1928, leaving aside the 
loans made by our own Government to the Allies, the private 
investments abroad by American bankers (the securities of 
which are held all over this land) totaled $11,611,364,730. The 
figures I desire to insert are as follows: 

Total foreign securities publicly offered in the United States from Jan- 
uary 1, 1944, to January I, 1928 


Division: 
Europe oe 


173. 238. 840 


Grand total. . 11, 611, 364, 730 


Las 
Territorial possesslo ns ͤ»„ͤ „ 


TOTAL EURJPEAN FINANCING IN AMERICAN MARKET 
For years American enterprise was financed by European capital, and 
it was not until the World War, as above stated, that the flow of capital 
into the United States was stopped. The war made it necessary for 
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European Governments to turn to America for financial assistance and 
postwar reconstruction has continued this borrowing. Much of this 
capital borrowed by European countries was short term and has been 
paid off; however, the following table shows the extent of European 
borrowing in the American market through the sale of publicly offered 
securities from January 1, 1914, to January 1, 1928: 
Country: Amount 
Austri $86, 620, 875 
330, 900, 000 


4, 
— 51, 000, 000 
1, 163, 5 000 


3, 750, 900 
000 


goslavia 
be Kinegdota 2 eee EES 1, 833. 317, 250 


A a REE a et Ae 5. 543, 102, 025 
CANADIAN FINANCING IN THE AMERICAN MARKET 


American investors have long been more familiar with Canada as a 
field for investment than they have with the European countries. 
Before the war American foreign investments were very small when 
compared with those of Great Britain, France, and Germany. However, 
American investments at that time were centered primarily in Canada, 
Mexico, and Cuba. Since the war we have continued to purchase 
Canadian securities; to enlarge our interest in their commercial enter- 
prises, as well as to increase the number of American branch factories 
there. This circumstance has been very natural because Canada and 
the United States are adjacent; the commercial laws of the two coun- 
tries and the methods of doing business are very similar. The close 
proximity of the two countries and their close business relationship 
make it very difficult to compile records of the American-Canadian 
security issues. The following table shows the amount of borrowing 
done in the American market by Canada and Newfoundland through 
the sale of publicly offered securities from January 1, 1914, to January 
1, 1928: 


Country: Amount 
CADA aa a AS $2, 689, 457, 015 
Newfoundland E TS eR A S 25, 035, 000 

7g OY PRO R A Nnten D E Aa PE A 2, 689, 457, 015 


LATIN-AMERICAN FINANCING IN THE NEW YORK MARKET 
Prior to the World War, Latin- American governmental and corporate 
financing was generally done in England, France, and Germany. Ameri- 
can offerings of Latin-American Issues were confined primarily to Mexico 
and Cuba. Since the war practically every country in South and Central 
America has obtained funds in this market. We have financed Latin- 
American Governments, States, Provinces, and municipalities. Latin- 
American corporations have obtained funds in this market either through 
public offerings of securities or by means of private and direct invest- 
ment. As previously pointed out, these compilations show only public 
offerings. The following table shows the extent of Latin-American 
borrowing in the American market throngh the sale of publicly offered 
securities from January 1, 1914, to January 1, 1928: 

Country: 
2 

Bo 


Amount 
108. ets 250 
480, 000 


ema la 
Repabiie of Haiti_ 
Honduras 
Mexico --_. 


41, 264' 400 
1, 500; 000 


2, 410, 774, 850 
AMERICAN FINANCING OF THE ran EAST 
America was one of the first countries to lend financial aid to the 


Venezuela 
Weit ln rind). — 


Total (Latin America) 


countries of the Far East; however, most of the borrowing through 
public offering of securities in this market has been postwar. ‘The 
following table shows to what extent far eastern countries have bor- 
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rowed in the American market through publicly offered securities 
from January 1, 1914, to January 1, 1928: 


Country : Amount 
PORT a) | FRE A CANN . Te US $193, 938, 000 
LT ES RL FEET EEE ERIS, 10, 752, 000 


HER TERRITORIES 

Although American territorial possessions are not in the same class 
as other foreign investments, they have been included as part of our 
foreign financing. The following table shows the amount of borrow- 
ing done in the American market by territorial possessions through 
the sale of publicly offered securities from January 1, 1914, to January 
1, 1928: 


AMERICAN FINANCING OF 


Country : Amount 
PNT URS OTR S NE LENE ON LENS OPEN AN TEE Eeen $1, 625, 000 
HANM RRR Ae PRUE peas Se ee acne oem Emcee ads ae 33, 959, 000 
Pah ae OY ar a aa A SLR 1, 777. 500 
BOO a O POSE e PENI AAEE E EEN E S EN EE O 75, 897, 340 

Total (Territorial possessions)__....-....-._-_._ 173, 258, 840 


I am informed that the total private investments or loans 
will probably equal to date the staggering amount of almost 
$12,000,000,000, and all of those loans, apparently, were passed 
upon by the State Department. I ask by what right? And wé 
can very significantly ask some pointed questions of the Sec- 
retary of State. What trained banker, for example, in the 
State Department supervises these loans and lends counsel 
and advice to the Secretary as to whether or not these loans 
shall be made? What foreign expert studies the situation 
abroad for the benefit of the State Department? Are those 
advisers partial? Are they impartial? Are any of the bankers 
in New York or elsewhere favored while their rivals are not 
favored? We do not know. We are left in total ignorance of 
the situation. I applied to the Secretary of State for informa- 
tion and received a letter containing what he terms to be the 
general policy with reference to these loans. There was nothing 
specific in the letter, and he gave me what had long since been 
published in the press. 

Reading from a clipping from the United States Daily, the 
State Department apparently stated that— 


there was no need of an investigation of its policy of disapproving 
foreign loans, as proposed by Representative CELLER, since all the facts 
are on file in the department and will be supplied Congress at any time 
upon request. 


In pursuance of that statement I applied to the Secretary of 
State for information as to what loans had been disapproved, 
and my office was informed over the phone that it would be 
quite embarrassing to the Secretary of State and quite impoli- 
tic and a breach of confidence to disclose the nature of those 
loans which had merited the Secretary’s disapproval. So ap 
parently what the Secretary says in one breath does not square 
with what the Secretary says in another breath. Mind you, I 
have no personal quarrel with the Secretary or his department. 
I simply take exception to his policy. 

Now, he also informed me several weeks ago, when I asked 
him to proscribe the loan to Rumania, for reasons which I have 
indicated on this floor, and particularly because of the atrocities 
of this benighted nation, that it was not within the province 
of the Secretary of State to interfere with the internal or do- 
mestic conditions of any country, let alone Rumania. Yet, let 
me read to you a very significant paragraph from a volume 
entitled “American Foreign Investments,” by Robert W. Dunn, 
on page 17 thereof, and I ask you to listen attentively: 

The importance of the war loan obligations, when it is desired to 
bring pressure to bear on countries whose national interests cross those 
of the American investors, was illustrated in 1924 in the case of 
Rumania. 

This is the very country that was the subject of correspond- 
ence between the Secretary of State and myself and loans to 
which I am now asking be proscribed. 

The Rumanian Government enacted legislation tending to nationalize 
its oil supplies. This was resented by American oil companies, which 


had invested in Rumania. The State Department synchronously re- 
minded the Rumanian Government that her loan was about to be called. 


And the author goes on to say: 
Similar political pressure is possible at any time through these great 
national loans owed to the United Stafes Government. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yicld there? 
I yield. 


Mr. CELLER. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that, while a loan 
may be discounted at 90 bearing 6 per cent interest, there is no 
sentiment in a little thing like religious persecution which 
would keep bankers from making such a loan. 

Mr, CHLLER. Quite right; I have just shown you that the 
oil interests of the country brought pressure to bear upon the 
State Department or the other departments involved and 
that they in turn coerced the Rumanian Government, inter- 
fering directly, without any question, in the internal policy of 
the Rumanian Government, only there dollars were involved and 
in my proposition lives are involved. The State Department 
seems to imply by its conduct that lives mean nothing to it and 
dollars mean apparently a great deal. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Dollars mean a great deal to all bankers. 

Thus the executive departments actually do interfere with 
domestic conditions of foreign sovereignties. We are doing it, 
surely, in Nicaragua and Haiti. 

Mr. CELLER. It is meet, gentlemen, that we examine into 
this subject and find out something about it, because, when we 
get $12,000,000,000 of securities of foreign nations, that same 
amount of capital comes over into this country eventually, 
and we, therefore, have an important stake in every country 
to which we make such a loan. Having that stake, the stuke 
must be protected, and it can only be protected by the Army 
and by the Navy and by the marines, and may involve us 
eventually in war. 

Such huge investments raise questions of important Ameri- 
can and foreign fiscal policies. These loans involve many con- 
flicting interests in many of the countries where the loans are 
made. Some companies may be favored in these loans as 
against other companies. Furthermore, the American bankers 
are compelled to follow and try to guide political conditions 
in those countries. Pressure must inevitably be brought to bear 
upon the State Department to endeavor to have it in turn 
shape or bend political conditions in the foreign country fayor- 
ably to the preservation of the loan. 

These huge obligations to us give us a lever by which it may 
and undoubtedly will finally exercise great influence for peace 
or war in Europe and South and Central America and in the 
Far East. These loans will embroil us in all sorts of difficulties, 
Surely Congress has the power to iay down a policy as to these 
loans, It should seize the right and not allow the State 
Department to exercise the power. At least my resolution 
merits serious consideration. The subject should be studied. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrnes]}. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr, Chairman, I want to urge upon the 
attention of the House H. R. 6068, which I have introduced, 
to amend section 15 of the act of Congress approved July 17, 
1916, known as the Federal farm loan act. 

The Federal farm loan act, as I have had frequent oceasion to 
say, is, in my opinion, one of the greatest pieces of constructive 
legislation ever enacted by Congress for the benefit of the 
farmers. 

The amendment which I propose provides for the appointment 
of local agents by the Federal Farm Loan Board in the various 
localities where local farm loan associations fail, neglect, or 
refuse to properly serve the needs of any section of the country. 

The amendment confers upon such local agent about the same 
authority which the secretary-treasurer of a local loan asso- 
ciation now has. It does not in any material respect change the 
existing law. The loans which are applied for, through appli- 
cations filed with such agents, would continue to be subject to 
the same conditions. 

My contention is that this amendment, if adopted, would 
greatly popularize the Federal farm loan act and would result 
in many farmers availing themselves of its provisions and 
greatly expedite action upon loans by the farm land banks. 

The Farm Loan Board, reporting upon a bill of a similar 
nature which I introduced at the last session of Congress, heart- 
ily commended its provisions and submitted the following report 
thereon : 


This bill would amend the farm loan act so as to provide that Federal 
land banks may accept applications for loans through agents in terri- 
tory where it has been determined that national farm loan associations 
have not been formed, or that the associations, when formed, neglect 
or refuse to serve the needs of their territory. 

The board does not oppose this legislation, but, on the contrary, be- 
lieves that it might be of material assistance to eligible farmers in a 
great many sections of the United States. If your committee should 
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favor the principle of this bill, I shall be very glad to go over the 
details with you with the thought of assisting in perfecting it. 


At an oral hearing before the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the House the members of the Farm Loan Board 
heartily commended the proposed amendment, 

Section 15 of the rural credits’ bill, approved July 17, 1916, 
provides for the appointment of agents only when no local loan 
association has been formed, and the agent so appointed must 
be an incorporated bank, trust company, mortgage company, or 
savings institution chartered by the State, and this agent is 
required to indorse and become liable for the payment of each 
loan. 

The amount of the loans to be made by such agent is limited 
to ten times the amount of the capital and surplus of such insti- 
tution. Such agent is permitted to be paid not to exceed one- 
half of 1 per cent of the principal of the loan, and this amount 
must be deducted from the dividends payable to the borrower, 
and if no dividends are paid to the borrower, of course no com- 
mission is pald to the agent. 

There is a further provision of my bill that in the event of the 
organization of a local loan association no further loans can be 
negotiated through the agent so appointed. No bank or trust 
company, in my judgment, can afford to accept the agency under 
these conditions. None have been appointed, so far as I know, 
in the State of Oklahoma. None have been appointed where 
local loan associations have been formed but have ceased to be 
active. The amendment to which I am directing your attention 
provides that whenever it appears to the board that local farm 
loan associations have not been formed, or Where such associa- 
tions haye been formed but have failed, neglected, or refused to 
properly serve the needs of the territory in its locality, it does 
not require the appointment of a bank or trust company, and the 
agents appointed are to give bond, serve at the pleasure of the 
board, and receive as compensation not exceeding 1 per cent of 
the amount of the loan made, with a minimum fee of $5 for each 
loan. In the event a local association is organized and properly 
serves the community no further loans are to be made through 
such agent. 

All of the farm land banks formed, including the bank at 
Wichita, Kans., which serves Oklahoma, and the members of 
the Farm Loan Board, have indorsed the provisions of this pro- 
posed amendment. 

A farm loan board was created under the provisions of the 
farm loan act of July 17, 1916, with general supervisory con- 
trol over the 12 banks which were to be located throughout the 
country. These banks were authorized to make loans to farm- 
ers upon the amortization plan. The farmer is charged no 
greater rate of interest than that which is required to be paid 
upon tax-exempt farm land bank bonds, which are authorized 
to be issued and sold, plus the expenses of management, and 
1 per cent per annum, payable semiannually, is added, to be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the principal. The last issue of farm 
land bank bonds bears a rate of 4 per cent. If financial condi- 
tions improve a 4 per cent tax-exempt farm land bank bond 
should sell at a premium. United States Treasury certificates 
offered a few days ago, bearing a rate of interest of 3% per 
cent, were sold at par. The rate of interest charged the farm- 
ers by the farm land banks ranges from 5 per cent to 514 per 
cent, in addition to the 1 per cent amortization applied to the 
reduction of the principal. The St. Paul and Columbia Farm 
Land Banks charge a rate of interest of 5½ per cent at the 
present time, the Spokane Bank 5% per cent, and all the other 
farm land banks, including the bank at Wichita, Kans, which 
serves Oklahoma, charges a rate of 5 per cent for their loans, 
to which, as I have explained, is added 1 per cent to be applied 
to the reduction of the principal, making a total interest rate 
of 6 per cent to be paid by the farmers for both principal and 
interest. 

The statement of the Federal Farm Loan Bureau shows 
that there have been loans closed by the 12 banks amounting 
to $1,463,918,114. The loans made by the farm land bank at 
Wichita, which serves Oklahoma, amount to $117,063,750. 

The success of this legislation has long been assured. There 
can be no doubt of it. Its great importance to the farmers of 
the country is recognized. 

When this legislation was enacted the farmers throughout 
the West were paying 10 per cent interest on loans, but upon 
the passage of the rural credits act interest rates were reduced 
by mortgage companies and insurance companies making such 
loans so that a lower interest rate is now being charged to the 
farmers and more favorable terms given as to renewals. This 
proposed amendment is designed to popularize this law and to 
interest the farmers generally so that they will avail themselves 
of its provisions, Many of them do not understand it. A live 
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active, intelligent local agent would be of great benefit in ex- 
plaining the details and all the requirements necessary to nego- 
tiate a loan. 

Many farmers do not know that they can borrow money now 
at 5 per cent, add 1 per cent to be applied to the reduction of 
principal, so that by paying a total of 6 per cent interest they 
take care of both the principal and interest. The secretary- 
treasurer of the local loan association is not as active as a local 
agent would be and does not render the farmers the assistance 
that a local agent would be able to give to them in making the 
preliminary preparations to forward the papers to the bank 
which serves the district. The more loans made to the farmers 
will effect a proportionate deduction of the expense of adminis- 
tration and a gradual reduction of the interest charged. 

There are approximately 6,500,000 farmers in the United 
States. Including members of their families, one-third of the 
population of the United States, approximately 40,000,000 people, 
live on farms and are directly dependent upon farming for a 
living. Almost everyone is dependent upon the prosperity of 
the farmer and directly dependent upon him for food supplies. 
Therefore the prosperity of the farmer affects the entire citi- 
zenship of the country. 

The amendment which E am urging, in my judgment, is 
necessary and would greatly help to expedite loans and popu- 
larize the law and induce more farmers to take advantage of 
its provisions. Many farmers, in the first place, are reluc- 
tant, to join local loan associations. They prefer to pay and 
do pay a higher rate of interest to loan companies. In the 
second place it has been my experience, from a study of the 
local loan associations formed in my district, that when a 
number of farmers get together and form such an association 
and secure their own loans, the association is thereafter in- 
active so far as attempting to induce additional farmers to 
take advantage of it is concerned. 

In my own district with eight counties, four of them—Adair, 
McIntosh, Okmulgee, and Sequoyah—haye no local loan asso- 
ciations and therefore receive no advantages from the law, 
except where an applicant for a loan may be attached to an 
adjoining county, and there are but few of these. The other 
four counties—Cherokee, Haskell, Muskogee, and Wagoner— 
have local associations. Up to October, 1923, there was loaned 
through the associations in these four counties as follows: 

Cherokee County, 37 members, amount of loans $65,400; 
Haskell County, 22 members, amount of loans $39,400; Mus- 
kogee County, 29 members, amount of loans $89,200; and 
Wagoner County, 42 members, amount of loans $138,900. Dur- 
ing the period from Noyember 1, 1923, to October 31, 1924, 
only 3 new members were served in Cherokee County, 2 in 
Haskell County, 2 in Muskogee County, and 1 in Wagoner 
County; or 8 in all. Total amount loaned aggregated $30,600. 
During the period from November 1, 1924, to October 31, 1925, 
7 new members were served in Cherokee County, 7 in Haskell 
County, 2 in Muskogee County, and none in Wagoner County; 
or a total of 16. To these 16 new members only $29,200 was 
loaned during the past year. 

During the past 2 years only 57 new loans were made to 
borrowers in the eight counties, which shows that the local 
associations are not sufficiently active. 

The reason for this is plain. Section 7 of the rural credits 
bill provides for the election of officers of local associations 
“and a loan committee of three members.” All officers, ex- 
cept the secretary-treasurer, serve without compensation. Only 
the “reasonable expenses of the loan committee” are paid by 
the association. 

Section 10 provides that when a prospective borrower makes 
application for a loan it shall be first referred to the “loan 
committee” provided for in section 7 of the act. 

The loan committee is required to examine the land offered 
as security, make a detailed written report signed by all three 
members, give the appraisal of the land as found by them, and 
such other information as may be required by the rules and 
regulations, and no loan can be approved without a favorable 
report. 

The difficulty is in securing an active “loan committee” to 
function without compensation after they have themselves been 
served. The above figures show that they have not been active, 
at least in my district, and therefore the importance of mak- 
ing loans through an agent such as I have proposed in the 
amendment which I have submitted. 

The table which I am submitting herewith conclusively shows 
that the local loan associations, once formed, and after the 
original charter members secure their money, are not active 
in pressing the advantages of the law upon others and inducing 
them to take advantage of it. 
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Statement showing loans closed from organization of the Federal land 
bank to October 31, 1925, by counties, in second congressional district, 
State of Oklahoma 


Organization to | Nov. 1, 1923, to | Nov. 1, 1 to 
Oct. 31, 1923 Oct. 31, 1924 Oct. 31. 4625 


Counties 


The total number of loans made up to February 29, 1928, in 
Oklahoma, was 9,275, and the amount of the loans aggregated 
the sum of $25,878,800. 

Loans may be made to the amount of 50 per cent of the ap- 
praised value of the land and 20 per cent of the appraised 
value of the insured, permanent improvements. 

If a local agent, to whom would be paid a minimum fixed 
fee for his compensation, were appointed in each county to 
represent the farm land bank serving that district, he would 
be able to familiarize the farmers with the requirements of 
the law, aid them in preparing their papers, and would be able 
to give them such information as to procedure and as to the 
amount they could probably secure on their lands, thereby mini- 
mizing the number of loans rejected and expedite the considera- 
tion of all applications for loans. In my judgment, this is a 
matter of great importance to the farmers throughout the 
country. Everybody appreciates that the farmers have been 
depressed during the past few years, and we have been en- 
deavoring to find a proper solution for their problems. I have 
taken occasion heretofore to say that in my judgment it will 
require the enactment of a series of bills to solve the problems 
of the farmers. I wish to emphasize this particular amend- 
ment which I am pressing upon the attention of the Members 
of the House. I believe that if this amendment were enacted 
it would aid many of the worthy, thrifty, honest, and economi- 
cal tenant farmers to own their own farms. 

The Census Bureau reports that in Oklahoma there are 
197,218 farms. Of these, 81.226 are operated by their owners, 
115,498 by tenant farmers, and 494 by managers. 

I want to make it possible for every tenant farmer to own 
his own home. If I have any hobby it is to help every man 
to live on his own land. The enactment of this amendment 
would do much to accomplish that. The local agent could bring 
to the attention of the tenant farmer the advantages of this 
law and would show him how to make his application, and 
this would encourage him to try to buy a farm for himself and 
would result in untold thousands of them buying small tracts 
of land, giving the first mortgage to the farm land banks, and 
giving a second mortgage for the balance of the purchase price. 
He would be enabled to pay off his loan to the farm land bank 
through a long-time loan and through industry, thrift, and 
economy he would be able to gradually pay off the second mort- 
gage and finally own his home. 

Now, let us examine the benefits that would result from this. 
When a man owns his own land he conserves the soil, he 
rotates the crops, diversifies the products he plants; he uses 
his spare hours in repairing and building improvements, he 
terraces the land to prevent the soil from washing away, he 
fills up the ditches, he puts out a small orchard, and gives 
more attention to studying the crops adapted to the particular 
soil which he owns. In this way of caring for and cultivating 
the land it is made stronger and more productive and enables 
the farmer to raise at least 50 per cent more per acre at but 
little, if any, greater expense. The taxes are no greater and the 
cost of maintenance is about the same. 

Now, if the farmers, through better methods, are enabled to 
raise 50 per cent more corn, wheat, cotton, alfalfa, and other 
products upon the same acreage, he has that much more to sell 
and has therefore reduced the cost of production. It necessarily 
adds greatly to his prosperity and correspondingly adds to the 
prosperity of the community and the entire Nation. 

Agriculture is our basic industry. and this is particularly 
true of my district. Every person living in the towns and cities 
is largely dependent upon the farmer and is as deeply inter- 
ested in the prosperity of the farmer as the farmer is himself. 
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Every merchant, banker, laboring or professional man in inter- 
ested in legislation which will be of advantage to the farmer. 

If we can, by legislation, make it possible for the farmer to bor- 
row money for long terms at low rates of interest, it will encour- 
age more farmers to own their own homes and will surely add 
to their prosperity and to that of the entire country as well. 

This bill will not weaken the present law but will strengthen 
and popularize it, and I hope to continue to press it upon the 
attention of Congress until this or some similar amendment 
receives favorable consideration. In the meantime I want to 
urge upon the people of my State and the country the advis- 
ability of their studying the provisions of this law, forming 
local associations, and taking advantage of its terms. 

The provisions of the rural credits bill can only be availed 
of by the owners of farms or those desiring to purchase farm 
lands. Loans are made only to purchase farms, pay off mort- 
gages, purchase equipment, fertilizer, and livestock, to provide 
buildings and other improvements of farm lands, and no loan 
can be made at a greater rate of interest than 6 per cent. The 
original act was a splendid piece of constructive legislation. 
It should be amended as I have indicated. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, ali time for general debate 
has expired, and I ask for the reading of the bill. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK 

Salaries: Clerk of the House of Representatives, including compen- 
sation as disbursing officer of the contingent fund, $6,500; Journal 
clerk and two reading clerks, at $4,200 each; disbursing clerk, $3,570; 
tally clerk, $3,470; file clerk, $3,420; enrolling clerk, $3,200 and 
$1,000 additional so long as the position is held by the present incum- 
bent; property custodian and superintendent of furniture and repair 
shop, who shall be a skilled cabinetmaker or upholsterer and expe- 
rienced in the construction and purchase of furniture, $3,600; two 
assistant custodians at $3,000 each; chief bill clerk, $3,150; assistant 
enrolling clerk, $2,880; assistant to disbursing clerk, $2,780; stationery 
clerk, $2,570; librarian, $2,460; assistant librarian, $2,240; assistant 
file clerk, $2,250; assistant librarian, and assistant Journal clerk, at 
$2,150 each; clerks—one at $2,150, three at $2,020 each; bookkeeper, 
and assistant in disbursing office, at $1,940 each; four assistants to 
chief bill clerk, at $1,830 each; stenographer to the Clerk, $1,730; lock- 
smith and typewriter repairer, $1,620; messenger and clock repairer, 
$1,520; assistant in stationery room, $1,520; three messengers, at 
$1,410 each; stenographer to Journal clerk, $1,310; 15 telephone oper- 
ators, at $1,320 each; substitute telephone operator when required, at 
$3.30 per day, $1,200; laborers—three at $1,200 each, nine at $1,010 
each; purchase, exchange, operation, maintenance, and repair of motor 
vehicle, $1,200; in all, $122,220. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 10, line 23, at the beginning of the line, strike out the figures 
“ $4,200" and insert $5,000"; and at the end of line 23 strike out 
“ $3,470" and insert $5,000." 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this amendment provides for 
the two reading clerks, the Journal clerk, and the tally clerk. 
There are no positions in the entire organization of the House 
that are more important than these four places at the desk, 

The incorporation of amendments and the preparation of bitis 
by the reading clerks for the engrossing office and the jour- 
nalizing by the Journal clerk of the action of the House in the 
passage of bills are as important and require as much skill 
and care as the original preparation of a bill. 

For assistance in the preparation of bills we pay our legis- 
lative counsel a salary of $10,000, and it is worth every cent 
of it. I am certain there is no member of the committee who 
will not agree that the service of these men at the desk is not 
worth at least half that amount. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Were these proposed changes brought by 
the gentleman from Missouri to the attention of the committee 
in the preparation of the bill? . 

Mr. CANNON. I do not believe that any member of the com- 
mittee would take the position that these men are not entitled 
to the salaries proposed in this amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That does not answer the question. The 
question I asked was this: Were these proposed changes brought 
hy the gentleman from Missouri or anyone else to the attention 
of the committee in the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CANNON. No; they were not brought up, but other 
increases were included in the bill and I hoped these were 
overlooked by the committee through inadvertence. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman will realize this. This bill 
is filled with items respecting people who are immediately in 
contact with the membership of the House and the Senate. 
The committee has gone over these items with great care. If 
an increase is made here and there just because some one makes 
an appeal on the floor, it is a little difficult to know where it 
would end, because I dare say that most of these items could 
arouse some friends on the floor of the House. My own attitude 
in making the point of order against the amendment which is 
subject to the point of order, would be, simply that it would be 
dangerous to start a policy here of, on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, raising a salary here and there, when it is a matter that 
ought to have very careful consideration. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman knows that we have in the bill 
before us quite a number of items that are subject to points 
of order. Would he not be willing to leave this to the action of 
the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the policy were once entered on of mak- 
ing these amendments everyone would have its appeal. We 
have many efficient employees attached to the House. If you 
once start in a policy of just at random offering amendments 
without any occasion on the part of the committee for investi- 
gation, no one could tell where the end would be. 

Mr, CANNON. I realize the justice of what the gentleman 
says, but there is no rule which is not, on occasion, honored in 
the breach, and I am asking in this instance that he give the 
Committee of the Whole the opportunity to pass on the matter. 

The gentleman is aware that while the reading clerks of the 
House receive but $4,200, the reading clerk in the Senate re- 
ceives $5,500, although the relative burden of duties is in the 
proportion of 96, the membership of the Senate, to 440, the mem- 
bership of the House. Let me add that our present reading 
clerks by their efficiency are actually saving a much larger sum 
than that provided in this amendment. When they took their 
position at the desk it required an average of 45 minutes to call 
the roll. Under the present régime, by virtue of reforms initi- 
ated by them, only 23 minutes is consumed in calling the roll. 

It has been estimated that the cost of running the House is 
approximately $1,971 per hour. At this rate it is at once ap- 
parent that a very material sum has been saved and is being 
saved on every roll call, a saving directly due to the efficiency 
of these men at the desk. 

The Journal clerk is also entitled to special consideration on 
the part of the House for large sums saved in the administra- 
tion of his office. Through reforms instituted at his suggestion 
an amount estimated by the Government Printing Office to 
approximate $2,650 is being saved every session in the printing 
of the Journal, an amount greatly in excess of the small in- 
crease provided by the proposed amendment. 

Likewise the duties of the tally clerk have been added to in 
the last few years, until he is now handling twice the business 
formerly required of that office, including some of the most 
important and most exacting duties in the routine of the House. 

I trust the gentleman will take these facts into consideration 
and permit the committee to yote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan insist 
upon his point of order? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I do, simply for the reason 
stated. There is an appeal in what the gentleman suggests and 
a good deal of justice in the demand that he makes; but the 
gentleman knows that if the bars are let down to unconsidered 
amendments without investigation, it would be hard to tell 
where the end would be. I understand some increases were 
granted that are perhaps subject to the point of order, but those 
were made only after most careful investigation and expres- 
sions from House authorities. For the reason I give, I shall 
be obliged to make the point of order, I make the point of 
order that there is a statutory limitation which is exceeded by 
the proposed amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri desire 
to be heard upon the point of order? If not, the Chair sus- 
tains the point of order, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 

Clerks, messengers, and janitors to the following committees: Ac- 
counts—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, $1,310. Agri- 
culture—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, $1,810. Appro- 
priations—clerk, $5,000, and $1,000 additional so long as the position 
is held by the present incumbent; assistant clerk, $4,500, five assistant 
clerks at $3,300 each, assistant clerk, $2,700; janitor, $1,440. Banking 
and Currency—clerk, $2,360; assistant clerk, $1,520; janitor, $1,010. 
Census—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Civil Service—clerk, $2,360; 
janitor, $1,010. Claims—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $1,520; janitor, 
$1,010. Coinage, Weights, and Measures—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. 
Disposition of Useless Executive Papers—clerk, $2,360. District of Co- 
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lumbia—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, $1,010. Educa- 
tion—clerk, $2,360. Election of President, Vice President, and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress—clerk, $2,360. Elections No. 1—clerk, $2,360; 
Janitor, $1,010. Elections No. 2—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Elec- 
tions No. 3—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Enrolled Bills—clerk, 
$2,360; janitor, $1,010. Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
clerk, $2,880; janitor, $1,010. Flood Control—elerk, $2,360; janitor, 
81,010. Foreign Affairs—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, 
$1,010. Immigration and Naturalization—clerk, $2,880; janitor, $1,010. 
Indian Affairs—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, $1,010. 
Insular Affairs—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce—clerk, $3,300; additional clerk, $2,360; assistant clerk, 
$1,830; janitor, $1,310. Irrigation and Reclamation—clerk, $2,360; 
janitor, $1,010, Invalid Pensions—clerk, $2,880; stenographer, $2,560; 
expert examiner (Norman E. Ives), $2,400; assistant clerk, $2,360; 
janitor, $1,240. Judiciary—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $1,940; 
janitor, $1,240. Labor—clerk, $2,860; janitor, $1,010. Library—clerk, 
$2,360 ; janitor, $1,010. Merchant Marine and Fisheries—clerk, $2,360; 
janitor, $1,010. Military Affairs—clerk, 82.880; assistant clerk, 
$1,830; janitor, $1,310. Mines and Mining—clerk, $2,360; janitor, 
$1,010. Naval Affairs—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,830; janitor, 
$1,310. Patents—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Pensions—clerk, 
$2,880; assistant clerk, $1,940; janitor, $1,010. Post Office and Post 
Roads—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,730; janitor, $1,310. Print- 
ing—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,310. Public Buildings and Grounds— 
clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,520; janitor, $1,010. Public Lands— 
clerk, $2,360; assistant clerk, 81.520; janitor, $1,010. Revision of 
the Laws—clerk, $3,000; janitor, $1,010; the unexpended balance of 
the appropriation of $11,652, for the fiscal year 1928, “to continue 
the employment of competent persons to assist in compiling and codify- 
ing the laws relating to the District of Columbia,” is reappropriated 
and made available during the fiscal year 1929. Rivers and Harbors— 
clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, $1,310. Roads—clerk, 
$2,360; janitor, $1,010. Rules—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,830; 
janitor, $1,010. Territorles—elerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. War 
Claims—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,520; janitor, $1,010. Ways 
and Means—clerk, $4,200; assistant clerk and stenographer, $2,360; 
assistant clerk, $2,250; clerk for the minority, $2,880; janitors—one 
$1,310, one $1,010. World War Veterans’ Legislation—clerk, $2,880; 
assistant clerk, 82.150. In all, $250,230. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DOWELL: Page 14, in line 2, after the 
figures “ $2,360," insert “assistant clerk, $1,800," 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I have only this to say to the 
committee. I presented the facts in this matter to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts before the opening of the session. 

The Committee on Roads is having very heavy work this 
year. The legislation has taken more time and has required 
more work than has ever occurred in the history of this com- 
mittee. It is a committee of 21 members. The legislation is 
such that it pertains to every section of the United States, and 
every section of the United States is interested in this legisla- 
tion; and the work has grown so much in the past two years 
that it is necessary to have this additional help. I am hoping 
that the point of order will not be pressed, because I know if 
the gentleman knew the situation he would not press it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. DOWELL. Certainly. ‘ 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What has the Committee on Accounts to 
say about this? Did the gentleman bring that to the attention 
of the committee and show them the necessity? 

Mr. DOWELL. Before the work of the session began. Per- 
sons are making inquiry constantly through Members of the 
House and of the Senate with reference to the status of the 
legislation, and the committee has been busier than ever before 
in the history of the committee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Iam not going to take the liberty to make 
objection to it, but is it not a dangerous precedent to set? 

Mr. DOWELL. If it were not for the necessity I have men- 
one I would not ask for it at this time. There is a necessity 
‘or it. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
his point of order? 

Mr. MURPHY. I shall have to insist on the point of order. 
The gentleman could have come before our committee but he 
knew, no doubt, that the Committee on Appropriations does not 
attempt to legislate at any time. We do try at times to smooth 
out a rough place here and there, and to equalize salaries at 
this end of the Capitol to correspond with those at the other 
end. The gentleman from Iowa did not bring this to our atten- 
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tion. While I recognize the force of what the gentleman says 
and realize the situation he describes, we feel that it is not an 
orderly manner in which to enact legislation. 

Mr. DOWELL. There is no question about the point of 
order. The amendment is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. MURPHY. Our committee is told that there is a bill 
being shaped up in the Committee on Accounts to take care of 
just such a situation. 

I shall haye to insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. à 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Janitors under the foregoing shall be appointed by the chairmen, re- 
spectively, of said committees, and shall perform under the direction 
of the Doorkeeper all of the duties heretofore required of messengers 
detailed to said committees by the Doorkeeper, and shall be subject to 
removal by the Doorkeeper at any time after the termination of the 
Congress during which they were appointed. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, at the request of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Accounts we would ask to pass over 
the reading from line 1 to line 7 at the top of page 15, and lines 
17 to 25 on page 17. I ask unanimous consent to pass it over 
until to-morrow, because there are one or two Members who are 
interested in these two items and want to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I do so for the purpose of asking the 
gentleman if the language in the last paragraph just read is the 
same as that heretofore carried by the bill for the legislative 
department? 

Mr. MURPHY. It is the same. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It does not cover any employees except 
those that were heretofore employed under the same provision? 

Mr. MURPHY. No. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, it strikes me that some one 
should draw attention to the fact that we have men working 
here who possibly are trying to raise families on $84 a month, 
or $1,010 a year. It seems to me that if we are going to in- 
crease wages anywhere to employees of the Government we 
ought to begin here where we know men perform functions that 
are important. We know they are doing the same thing in the 
departments, and when we hire a man for $84 a month and 
know he can not rent a house under $25 or $30, how he lives is 
beyond me. It seems to me we should increase these salaries at 
this time. I certainly hope when this bill reaches the Senate, if 
it is not done here, something will be done to give a living 
wage to the men who work in the House of Representatives, a 
place where men surely ought to be paid enough to live on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

POST OFFICE 

Salaries: Postmaster, $4,200; assistant postmaster, $2,570; registry 
and money-order clerk, $2,000; assistant registry and money-order 
clerk, $1,800; five case distributors at $1,700 each; reeord and file 
clerk, $1,700; twenty-seven messengers (including one to superintend 
transportation of mails), at $1,520 each; for the employment of sub- 
stitute messengers and extra services of regular employees at the rate 
of not to exceed $125 per month each, $1,000; laborer, $1,010; in 
all, $63,820. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman- from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rostnson of Iowa: Page 16, line 10, after 
the word “and,” strike out the figures “ $420” and insert “ 8540.“ 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. That item has been passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio reserves a point 
of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa. If the point of order is pressed I 
would like to ask unanimous consent to return to this. I was 
unavoidably detained and have just arrived in the House. I 
hope the point of order will be overlooked. 

Mr. MURPHY. The paragraph has been read, Mr. Chairman. 
It has been passed. 
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Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Chairman, to return to it for a moment. We are only a few 
lines beyond it. 

Mr. MURPHY. For what purpose? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa. To offer an amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is it the purpose of the gentleman from 
Ohio to make a point of order against the amendment if we 
return to the paragraph cited? 

Mr. MURPHY. It is. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For folding speeches and pamphlets, at a rate not exceeding $1 per 
thousand, $16,000, to be immediately available. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. On 
page 20, line 2, strike out the figures “ $16,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $20,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MURPHY : Page 20, line 2, strike out the 
sign and figures “ $16,000" and insert in lieu thereof the sign and 
figures 520,000.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


To pay William Tyler Page, Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
for services in compiling, arranging for the printer, reading proof, 
indexing testimony, stenography and typewriting, supervision of the 
work, and expenses incurred in the contested-election cases of the 
Seventieth Congress, as authorized by the act entitled “An act relating 
to contested elections,” approved March 2, 1887, $2,483.68, and an 
additional sum to such persons as were actually engaged in the work, 
designated by him, and in such proportions as he may deem just for the 
assistance rendered in the work, $1,516.32; in all, $4,000. 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. j 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MacGrecor: On page 21, after line 5, 
insert That the Clerk of the House is authorized to disburse out of 
the miscellaneous item of the contingent fund, under rules and regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Committee on Accounts and subject to 
its approval, not in excess of the sum of $5,000 for the physical and 
medical examination of Members of the House of Representatives.” 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment, 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amend- 
ment, which I know is subject to a point of order, for the pur- 
pose of calling the attention of the Members of the House to 
the advisability, to my mind, of having some method of physical 
examination of our Members. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mental? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Physical, I said. There was inserted in 
the Recorp this morning by the ranking minority member of 
this subcommittee, the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR], 
a statement showing the number of deaths which have occurred 
in this House during past Congresses. For instance, in the 
Sixtieth Congress we lost 10; in the Sixty-first Congress, 11; 
in the Sixty-second Congress, 11; in the Sixty-third Congress, 
12; in the Sixty-fourth Congress, 7; in the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
15; in the Sixty-sixth Congress, 14; in the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, 19; in the Sixty-eighth Congress, 17; in the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, 9; and so far this session we have lost 5. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Do I understand that this examination is 
to be an examination of candidate before election or an exami- 
nation after election 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Perhaps it should be an examination be- 
fore election, but the amendment proyides for an examination 
after election. 

Mr. CRAMTON. To be entirely effective it should provide 
for an examination of candidates before election. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Les. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I want to ask the gentleman 
from New York if he is serious in offering this amendment 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I am quite serious abont it myself. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It strikes me as being a very 
extraordinary and unusual thing to propose. There is no more 
reason why the Members of the House should be physically 
passed upon than that the pages should receive the same 
benefit. 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. Let me tell the gentleman the reason. I 
have been to the Secretary of War and I have been to the Sur- 
geon General of the Army and the Surgeon General of the 
Navy and have tried to see if some arrangement could not be 
made whereby we could have an annual physical examination of 
Members of the House. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If it would include every- 
body in the United States, there would be some excuse for it, 
but not when applied to the membership of the House alone, 

Mr. MacGREGOR. There is plenty of excuse for it, and I 
am trying to tell the gentleman the reason for it if the gentle- 
man will permit. 

It has cost us the sum of $169,905 since the Sixtieth Con- 
gress to pay the funeral expenses of Members. In addition 
to this it has cost us nearly $1,000,000 since the Fifty-ninth 
Congress for payment of the allowances we make to the families 
of Members upon death. If that is not sufficient, I do not know 
what would be. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the gentleman assume 
that by a medical examination all of these deaths and funerals 
could have been prevented? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I assume that a good many of them 
could have been prevented, because the time to control a disease 
is when it starts, and this you, perhaps, do by an examination 
of this kind. 

The Surgeon General of the Army has told me it would be a 
perfectly wonderful thing if he could induce Members of Con- 
gress when at their homes to go to their own physicians every 
six months or every year and have such an examination made, 
and thus set an example for the people generally. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I know there is such a cam- 
paign being conducted throughout the country for the improve- 
ment of the general health of the people. 

Mr. MacGREGOR, I would be very delighted if we could get 
this idea into the minds of the Members of the House, and I 
am trying to bring this before the Members through this method 
of providing for such a physical examination. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. And it is to be done at Gov- 
ernment expense, 

Mr. MacGREGOR. We would be saving money. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It seems to me a very far- 
fetched proposition and one I could never agree to. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Les. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. I am one of those who believes 
we are responsible ourselves for the condition the gentleman 
refers to. We eat too much, sleep too little, and exercise less 
than we should. If we corrected these things, we would not 
need such an examination. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. But we will not do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio insist upon 
his point of order? 

Mr. MURPHY. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read down to and including line 15, page 22. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Hawtey, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
12875, had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Burton, for one day, on account of important business. 


PENSIONS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Pensions, I call up the bill (H. R. 12381) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy, and so forth, and certain soldiers 
and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows 
of such soldiers and sailors; and ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I understand this is a unani- 
mous report, and I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be 
considered as read. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

This bill is a substitute for the following House bills referred 
to said committee: 

H. tS Lester L. Coffee. 

1461, Annie M. O’Brien. H.R. 

1540. Harvey C. Patterson, H. R. 8389. James M. Deaton, 

2588. Juanita M., Roy C., H. R. 8414. Daniel W. Tidmore. 
II. R. 8442. Patrick Lyseght. 

2611. Ernest Cooper. H.R, 8477. Robert J. Jones, 


H. R. 8381. Peter R. Schug. 
8384. James B King. 


H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. R. 2664. James F. Conner. H. R. 8479. Alfred C. Williams, 
H. R. 2667. Cynthia Ð. Endicott. H. R. 8485. Charles Osborn. 
H. R. 2998. Ewel King. H. R. 8595. George Bunch, 
H. R. 3000. William Hibbard. H. R. 8614. James C. Hicks. 
H. R. 3067. Frank B. O'Brien. H. R. 8635. Morris E. Leighty. 
H. R. 3161. Norman Campbell. H. R. 8638. Katherine Raney. 
II. R. 3171. Richard F. Gray. II. R. 8645. Alamanza Korson, 
H. R. 3199. Thomas J. Keegan. H. R. 8704. James O. Sron 
H. R. 3275. Columbus J. Hunt, H. R. 8767. John Murph 
H. R. 3390. Robert L. Zell. H. R. 8784. Owen Willi —.— 
H. R. 3446. Charles G. Sullivan. H. R. 8795. William Henry Norris. 
H. R. 3497. Marcel H. Poirier. H. R. 8857. Albert Kreutzer, 
H. R. 3543. David Gregory H. R. 8892. Edward L, Hayes. 
H. R. 3544. Green Turner. II. R. 8967. Edward M. Gantt. 
II. R. 3545. William II. Hensley, II. R. 8976. Olive B. Powers. 
II. R. 3672. Leroy Palmer, H. R. 9082, George F. Tinkham. 
H. R. 3718. Anna S. J. Llewys. H. R. 9166. Chauncey G. Sleeper. 
II. R. 3743. Claudie O. Neff. II. R. 9241. Myrtle auena 
H. R. 3897, George F. Wiggins. H. R. 9269. 8 B. Bagge’ 
H. R. 3934, Carl Johan Anderson. H. R. 9321. Arnold M. dike. 
H 3975. John F. Kilbride, H. R. 9379. Jane Tilly. 
II. R. 4011. James W. Dougherty II. R. 9389. June Harvie. 
II. Emil Janston H. R. 9426. Edward Roediger. 
II. R. 4092. Patrick J. Manning. II. R. 9461. e al O. Craig. 
II. 4185. William P. Trimble. H. R. 9464. ray. 
H 4237. Lawrence Waldroup. H.R. 9478. Willie 15 Smith. 
H . Mary A. Clarke. Ae 9547. Peter Sherlock. 

II. 


4484. Tolbert Smith. 
4541. Martha, Thomas. and 
Mary Ann Coughlan. 


9562, Albert HI. Black. 
9057. Tillie P. Turner. 
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9709. James I, Piland. 
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H. R. 4641. William Cummings. H. . Lewis Kimmel. 

H 4667. Wallace H. Hodge. H. R. 9735. Eloise P. Stevens. 
H 4870. Cecilia A. Burns. H. R. 9878. Elizabeth Edwards. 
H. 5010. James A. Chalfant. H. 10049. nary D. Pfeil. 
II. R. 5267. John H. Doremus, H 10091. Rebecca Dennis. 

II 5291. Thomas A. McEntire. II. R. 10117. Gallico Thompson. 
II. R. 5875. Joseph D. Keane. H 10195. John Garvey. 

H 5929. Frank Horn. H. R. 10258. Joseph D. Combs. 
H 5934. Frank M. Fast. ` H 10280. Seward B. Pickens. 
H 6141. Harold W. Kenny. 10319. Terese B. Hall. 

H 6144. Roy L. Haas. H 10445. Russel G. Howe. 

H. 6374. Eliza W. Robar. H 10450, Ethel Norton. 

H. R. 6379. Fletcher Ear yg H, R. 10496. James O. Quinn. 
H. R. 6539. Wiliam H. Clarke. H 10518. Camillus Arnett. 
H. R. 6588. Zella R. Redding. H 10580. Glenn E. Hall. 

H 6707. James J. Scanlon. H 10588. Herman Green. 

H 6786, Annie McNamara, H. R. 10689. Harry F. Palmer. 
II. R. 6840. Jack J. McLawhorn. II. R. 10840. Matt J. Gaines, 

II. R. 6909. Louise B. Otis. H. R. 10857. James Shaw. 

H 7038. Millie Wynn. H. R. 10924. Jennie B. Hanks. 
H. R. 7058. Lucile D. Brown. II. R. 10943. William D. Warren, 
H. R. 7094. Edward M. Carter. II. R. 11050. Curt T. Spicer. 

H. R. 7399. Lee Jones. II. R. 11109. Mollie F. Shockley, 
H. R. 7419. John F. Kopezynski. II. R. 11172. Charles R. Fischer. 
II. R. 7503. David Green. II. R. 11287. Louisa Donnelly. 
II. 7519. Janette I. Goodrich. I. 11304. Lillie Witt. 

I. R. 7534. Samuel E. Fox. II. R. 11322. Clark Brown. 

II. R. 8030. Robert W. Fulton. H. R. 11389. Harry A. Thompson. 
H. R. 8080. Martha E. Moore. II. R. 11399. John W. Strausser. 
H. R. 8257. John B Maddox. H. 11681. Joseph L. Short 

H. R. 8354. Isaac Adler, H. R. 11892. William 6. Shotwell. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CANNoN, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the following title was taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred to the appropriate committee, 
as follows: 

S. 3555. An act to establish a Federal farm board to aid in 
the orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the 
surplus of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 3224. An act to extend the provisions of the forest exchange 
act, approved March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 465), to the Crater 
National Forest, in the State of Oregon; and 

S. 3225. An act to enlarge the boundaries of the Crater Na- 
tional Forest. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval a bill of the House of the follow- 


ing title: 
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H. R. 10564. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
and convey to the county of Warren a perpetual easement for 
publie highway purposes over and upon a portion of the Vicks- 
burg National Military Park in the State of Mississippi. 
ADJOURNMENT | 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
April 14, 1928, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, April 14, 1928, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To provide for the transfer to the Department of the In- 
terior of the public-works functions of the Federal Government 
(H. R. 8127). 

COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

A meeting to hear General Deakyne discuss the various engi- 

neering reports before the committee. 
COMMITTEE ON INDIAN 

(10.30 a. m.) 

A meeting to consider matters concerning the Osage Indians. 


AFFAIRS 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

443, A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examinations and 
survey of southeast entrance to Milford Haven Harbor, Va.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

444. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting re- 
port from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination 
and survey of the shore at and near West Chop, Marthas Vine- 
yard, Mass., with a view to preventing its erosion; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEHLBACH: Committee on the Civil Service. H. R. 25. 
A bill to amend the act entitled “An act for the retirement of 
employees in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof, ap- 
proved July 3, 1926; with amendment (Rept. No. 1263). Re 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. PARKER: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12620. A bill to authorize the unification of car- 
riers engaged in interstate commerce, and for other purposes ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1264). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on Roads. S. 1341. An act to 
amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the United States 
shall aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1267). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on Roads. H. R. 7343. An act to 
amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the United States 
shall aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 1268). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine: Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, H. R. 11796. A bill to provide for the conserva- 
tion of fish, and for other purposes: with amendment (Rept. No. 


1269). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 

state of the Union. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 


Mr, LOWREY: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 1390. A 


bill for the relief of Maj. Lester L. Lampert; with amendment 
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$ Rept. No. 1255). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
ouse. 

Mr. LOWREY: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 8587. A 
bill for the relief of William F. Goode; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1256). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 9509. A 
bill for the relief of Ray Ernest Smith; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1257). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on War Claims. II. R. 9546. A 
bill for the relief of T. D. Randall & Co.; with amendment 
(ept No. 1258). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 10913. A 
bill to compensate Talbird & Jenkins for balance due on con- 
tracts with Navy Department dated March 20 and October 9, 
1919; with amendment (Rept. No. 1259). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LOWREY: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 11383. A 
bill for the relief of Dr. Andrew J. Baker; with amendment 
1 No. 1260). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. LOWREY: Committee on War Claims. S. 374. An act 
for the relief of Lulu Chaplin; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1261). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on War Claims. S. 1687. An act 
for the relief of Martha Henson; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1262). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. CHAPMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7324. 
A bill to clarify the military record of Orla W. Robinson ; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1265). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. BOYLAN: Committee on Military Affairs. II. R. 10034. 
A bill for the relief of Capt. Alexander G. Doyle; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1266). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: A bill (II. R. 12985) au- 
thorizing J. T. Burnett, his heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Mississippi River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 12986) to amend section 12 
of the act approved May 18, 1920; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 12987) to provide for 
the employment of additional customs guards, for the compensa- 
tion of customs guards, for the construction of launches for the 
customs service, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MAAS: A Dill (H. R. 12988) authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of War to grant certain land to the city of 
St. Paul, State of Minnesota; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12989) au- 
thorizing an appropriation for Mount Adams Highway on the 
Yakima Indian Reservation; to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 12990) to place curling 
stones and curling-stone handles on the free list; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WINTER: A bill (H. R. 12991) to provide for the 
storage for diversion of the waters of the North Platte River 
and construction of the Casper-Alcova reclamation project; to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 12992) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to enter into a contract 
or contracts for the erection and completion of a plant suitable 
for the investigations of the Bureau of Mines in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12993) to repeal 
the provisos of paragraphs 369, 401, 1301, and 1302 of section 1 
of the tariff act of 1922; the provisos of paragraphs 1536, 1541, 
1543, 1548, 1585, and 1700 of section 201 of the tariff act of 1922: 
and paragraph 371 of the tariff act of 1922; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 272) 
designating September 8 as National Marine Memorial Day; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A resolution (H. Res. 164) amending 
Rule XVIII of the House of Representatives; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under claue 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDRICH: A bill (H. R. 12994) granting an increase 
of pension to Ella J. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 12995) for the relief of 
Etta B. Leach Johnson; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 12996) providing for the ex- 
amination and survey of Huntington Harbor, N. Y.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 12997) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah E. Parrish; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 12998) granting a pension to 
Katherine Nelson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 12999) granting a pension 
to Anna E. Walters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 13000) granting 
a pension to Kate Kingston; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. COLE of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 13001) for the re- 
lief of Clarence Joseph Deutsch; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 13002) for the relief of William 
Elder; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 13003) granting a pension 
to Sarah E. Peabody; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 13004) grant- 
ing a pension to Kate Krisher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GILBERT: A bill (H. R. 13005) granting an increase 
of pension to Roscoe C. Tarter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13006) granting a pension to Harriet Mor- 
gan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 13007) granting a 
pension to Eliza Jane Buckles; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 13008) to provide for a 
survey of New York and New Jersey channels, including chan- 
nel north of Shooters Island, and Main and Gedney Channels; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 13009) granting a pension to 
Beata E. Shafer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13010) for the relief of James P. Sloan; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 13011) to extend the 
benefits of the United States Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission act of September 7, 1916, to William Horton Brown; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. McDUFFIB: A bill (H. R. 13012) granting a pen- 
sion to Julia T. Goodhue; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MAJOR of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 13013) granting 
a pension to Ann Maria Metcalf; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 13014) to authorize the 
Albert J. Lentz Post, No. 202, American Legion, of Gettysburg, 
Pa., to erect and maintain a post home on the grounds of the 
Gettysburg National Military Park; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 13015) granting a pen- 
sion to Martin A Hicks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 13016) granting an increase 
of pension to Hattie M. Harris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13017) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13018) granting a pension to Ella N. 
Lamp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 13019) for the relief of 
Marion Letcher, American consul general at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, who suffered by burglary of the consulate general the 
loss of official funds; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 13020) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie L. Lacey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RATHBONE; A bill (H. R. 13021) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Martha J. Bennett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 13022) authorizing the sub- 
mission to the Court of Claims of the claims of sundry citizens 
of Idaho for damages sustained by reason of the overflow of 
their lands in connection with the construction of the reservoir 
to irrigate lands belonging to the Indians on the Fort Hall 
Indian Reservation in Idaho; to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13023) for the relief of Arthur H. Teeple; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13024, 
granting a pension to Irene L. Mahan; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TATGENHORST: A bill (H. R. 13025) granting a 
N to Alma McGuire; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bil (H. R. 13026) authorizing the 
appointment of John F. Lee as a warrant officer of the Regu- 
lar Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13027) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Savage; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 13028) granting a pen- 
sion to Olive H. McMillan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 13029) granting an 
increase of pension to Martha E. Waterman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 13030) for the 
relief of John J. Fitzgerald; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOGG: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 271) providing 
for the erection of a memorial to Samuel Wilson, by whose 
sobriquet “Uncle Sam“ the United States of America are 
popularly designated; to the Committee on the Library. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6762. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of Wichita, Kans., 
in behalf of legislation favorable to Civil War veterans and 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6763. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition protesting against the 
commercial use of the United States flag; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

6764. By Mr. GARBER: Telegram of Oklahoma State High- 
way Commission, Oklahoma City, Okla., urging the prompt con- 
sideration of bill for the appropriation of Federal funds under 
the Federal highway act; to the Committee on Roads. 

6765. Also, petition of J. H. Stolper, Muskogee, Okla., general 
counsel and chairman national executive committee the Ameri- 
can Veterans of All Wars, supporting House bill 500, Fitzgerald 
retirement bill for disabled emergency Army officers; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6766. Also, petition of J. L. Stockton, president eleventh 
division, Railway Mail Association, of Siloam Springs, Ark., in 
support of the night preferential bill for postal clerks; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6767. Also, petition of conference committee of the American 
Federation of Labor, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and Manufacturers, in support of Senate bill 1940 and House 
bill 7729, convict labor bill; to the Committee on Labor, 

6768. Also, petition of Dr. B. A. Owen, Perry, Okla., in protest 
to the enactment of Senate bill 1752, in regard to stamped en- 
velopes; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

6769. Also, petition of National League of Women Voters, 
Washington, D. C., in regard to Senate Joint Resolution 46, con- 
cerning Muscle Shoals; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6770. By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of 35 citizens of New Albin, 
Iowa, urging immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a 
Civil War pension bill carrying rates proposed by the National 
Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6771. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of residents of Hammond, 
Oreg., requesting increases in pension to Civil War veterans 
and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6772. By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of Kiwanis Club, of 
Fairfield, Ala., and H. G. Monatt, of Birmingham, Ala., in op- 
position to the Oddie bill (S. 1752) in reprinting of stamped 
envelopes; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6773. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of members of the First 
Presbyterian Church of East McKeesport, Pa., favoring passage 
of Sunday rest law; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

6774. Also, petition of citizens of Tarrentum, Pa., favoring 
increased pensions for Civil War veterans and their widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6775. By Mr. LETTS: Petition of Annie Jensen and other 
citizens of Scott County, Iowa, urging the passage of a Civil 
War peusion bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6776. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Enyard & Godley (Inc.), 
New York City, protesting against the MeNary-Haugen farm 
relief bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6777. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce, Hastings, Nebr., 
urging the passage of House bill 8909, providing for flood con- 
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trol in the lower Mississippi Valley; to the Committee on Flood 
Control, 

6778. Also, petition of the George Washington American 
Citizens Bicentennial Commemoration Committee, New York 
City. indorsing the project to authorize and direct the survey, 
construction, and maintenance of a memorial highway to con- 
nect Mount Vernon with the Arlington Memorial Bridge across 
the Potomac River; to the Committee on Roads. 

6779. Also, petition of Hunter-Walton & Co., New York City, 
protesting against the MeNary-Haugen bill on the ground that 
it is un injury to the butter and cheese business as well as 
demoralizing to the farmer; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6780. Also, petition of Artistic Lighting Equipment Associa- 
tion, New York City, protesting against the passage of House 
bill 6679, introduced by Congressman TILMAN B. Parks, on the 
ground that it is discriminatory to the small business man; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. b 

6781. Also, petition of J. Alex Wigle, Mineola, N. Y., urging 
the favorable reporting of House bill 12032, intended to rectify 
and improve the financial status of warrant and chief warrant 
7 of the United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

6782, Also, petition of Michael J. De Martini, W. M. Caniff, 
Henry Lombardi, and Daniel McCauley, all of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
urging favorable action on House bill 10644, to adjust the 
compensation of certain employees in the customs service; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

783. By Mr. LOZIER: Petition of 40 citizens of Linn 
County, Mo., urging enactment of more liberal pension laws; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6784. By Mr. McCKEOWN: Petition of Wayne M. Roberts and 
other citizens of Pontotoc County, Okla., urging immediate 
passage of a bill increasing Civil War pensions; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6785. Also, letter of Ferbie Whitehead, of Ada, Okla., urging 
the passage of a bill increasing the pension of the Civil War 
veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

6786. By Mr. MAJOR of Missouri: Petition of citizens of 
Springfield, Mo., urging the immediate passage of legislation 
providing increased pensions for yeterans of the Civil War and 
their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6787. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Hunter, Walton & Co., 
New York City, opposing the passage of the MeNary-Haugen 
farm relief bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6788. Also, petition of Enyard & Godley (Inc.), New York 
City, opposing the passage of the McNary-Haugen farm relief 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6789. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce, Hastings, 

Febr., favoring the passage of the Sears bill (H. R. 8909) for 
flood control; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

6790. Also, petition of the Artistic Lighting Equipment Asso- 
ciation, New York City, favoring the passage of the Parks bill 
(H. R. 6679) to amend the Federal Judicial Code by limiting 
the jurisdiction of the Federal district courts; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

6791. Also, petition of J. Alex Wigle, Mineola, Long Island, 
N. Y., favoring the passage of House bill 12032, to rectify and 
improve the financial status of warrant and chief warrant 
officers of the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

6792. Also, petition of the John Eiseman Camp, No. 79, Sons 
of Union Veterans of the Civil War, Woodhaven, Long Island, 
N. X., favoring the passage of Senate bill 3628, granting pen- 
sions to certain disabled children of veterans of the Civil War 
and the war with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6793. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of Baum & Moncharsh, of 
New York City, opposing the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

6794. Also, petition of the American Legion National Legis- 
lative Committee of Washington, D. C., urging the passage of 
the Rogers hospital construction bill; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6795. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Hastings, 
Nebr., urging the passage of the Sears bill (H. R. 8908) ; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 

6796. Also, petition of Hunter, Walton & Co., of New York 
City. opposing the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6797. Also, petition of Enyard & Godley (Inc.), of New York 
City, opposing the passage of the MeNary-Haugen bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6798. Also, petition of the George Washington American Citi- 
zens Bicentennial Commemoration Committee, of New York 
City, urging the passage of the Moore bill to authorize and 
direct the survey, construction, and maintenance of a memorial 
highway to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with 
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the Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River at 
Washington; to the Committee on Roads. 

6799. By Mr. RATHBONE: Petition by citizens of Chicago, 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a yote a Civil 
War pension bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy 
and suffering veterans and widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6800. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of W. P. Kennedy, T. R. 
Sawyer, and others, of Kahoka, Mo., for passage of Civil War 
pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the National Tribune; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6801. By Mr. SWING: Petition of citizens of San Diego, 
Calif., in behalf of the Civil War pension bill for the relief of 
veterans and widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6802. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of residents of Washington 
County, Pa., in support of legislation increasing the rate of pen- 
sion to Civil War veterans and widows of Civil War veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6803. By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Petition of Civil War 
veterans and their widows for increase of pension; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

6804. By Mr. WHITE of Colorado: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Denyer, Colo., urging the enactment of legislation grant- 
ing an increase of pension to veterans of the Civil War and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6805. By Mr. WINTER: Resolutions from F. S. Harter, presi- 
dent Platte County Bee Keepers Association, Wheatland; L. X. 
Buchanan, president Lions Club, Cody; and William G. Kin- 
kead, president Kiwanis Club of Cheyenne, Cheyenne, all in the 
State of Wyoming, indorsing and approving House bill 9956 and 
that it will be passed and become a law; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, the Father of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ, Thy purpose for this world is the development of man; 
all creation is engaged in this redeeming task. Let us not 
despise the lowest of Thy creatures, nor lose the glory and 
the worth of humble service and simple things. The divine 
at the heart of the universe keeps working away at the divine 
in man, and one day, like the prophet of old, he will be lifted 
up out of his ignorance and sin into the light of a more perfect 
day. Amid commotions and uncertainties, Thou art the pre- 
server of all good; we therefore praise Thee. May our laws 
and institutions be molded by great Christian ideals, and 
always remain as the inspiration of our fellow citizens, for 
they are the architects and the builders of our Republic. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 431. An act to authorize the payment of certain taxes 
to Okanogan County, in the State of Washington, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 5687. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell certain public lands to the Cabazon Water 
Co., issue patent therefor, and for other purposes ; 

II. R. 6360. An act for the relief of Edward S. Lathrop; 

H. R. 7191. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
convey certain land in Cook County, III., to the Chicago & 
Western Indiana Railroad Co., its successors or assigns, under 
certain conditions ; 

H. R. 7908. An act to authorize the granting of leave to vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War to attend the annual con- 
yention of the United Spanish War Veterans and auxiliary in 
Habana, Cuba, in 1928; 

H. R. 8650. An act for the relief of C. S. Winans; 

H. R. 9830. An act authorizing the Great Falls Bridge Co., its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Potomac River at or near the Great Falls; 

H. R. 10540. An act to credit retired commissioned officers of 
the Coast Guard with active duty during the World War per- 
formed since retirement; and 

II. R. 10932. An act for the relief of the widows of certain 
Foreign Service officers. 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the House of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

H. R. 9411. An act for the relief of Maurice P. Dunlap; and 

H. R. 11020. An act validating certain applications for and 
entries of public lands. 

The message further announced that the Senate had agreed 
to the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 3194) entitled “An act to establish the Bear River migra- 
tory-bird refuge.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills and a joint resolution of the following titles, in which the 
coneurrence of the House was requested: 

S. 862. An act to provide for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Navy of Lloyd Lafot; 

S. 721. An act to establish a fish-hatching and fish-cultural 
station in the State of New Mexico; 

8. 745. An act to authorize the establishment of a fisheries 
experiment station on the west coast of Washington ; 

8. 1261. An act to establish a fish-hatching and fish-cultural 
station in the State of Idaho; 

S. 1609. An act recognizing the heroic conduct, devotion to 
duty, and skill on the part of the officers and crews of the 
U. S. S. Republic, American Trader, President Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent Harding, and the British steamship Cameronia, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 1710. An act authorizing the establishment of a national 
hydraulic laboratory in the Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce and the construction of a building 
therefor; 

S. 1738. An act for the validation of the acquisition of Cana- 
dian properties by the War Department and for the relief of 
certain disbursing officers for payments made thereon ; 

S. 1904. An act to establish a fish-cultural station in the 
State of Montana as an auxiliary to the Bozeman, Mont., fish- 
eries station ; 

S. 2019. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to dispose of certain lighthouse 
reservations, and to increase the efficiency of the Lighthouse 
Service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1926; 

S. 2319. An act for the relief of John W. Stockett; 

S. 2386. An act for the relief of Nina MacDonald, Zenas V. 
Johnston, Margaret E. Thompson, Arthur L. Beaman, and May 
Fee; 

S. 2804. An act to amend section 812 of an act entitled “An 
act to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia,” as 
amended ; 

$. 3116. An act providing for half holidays for certain Govern- 
ment employees; 

S. 3280. An act for the relief of Margaret Diederich; 

S. 3338. An act authorizing the sale of certain lands on Petit 
Jean Mountain near Morrilton, Ark., for use by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Arkansas; 

8. 3437. An act to provide for the conservation of fish, and for 
other purposes; A 

S. 3571. An act granting the consent of Congress to the county 
court of Roane County, Tenn., to construct a bridge across the 
Emory River at Suddaths Ferry, in Roane County, Tenn. ; 

S. 3602. An act to quiet title and possession with respect to 
certain lands in Faulkner County, Ark. ; 

S. 3774. To provide a temporary location for a farmers’ mar- 
ket in the District of Columbia; and 

S. J. Res. 28. Joint resolution consenting that certain States 
may sue the United States, and providing for trial on the merits 
in any suit brought hereunder by a State to recover direct taxes 
alleged to have been illegally collected by the United States 
during the years 1866, 1867, and 1868, and vesting the right in 
each State to sue in its own name, 

SPEAKERS PRO TEMPORE FOR TO-MORROW 

The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Parker] to preside to-morrow for memorial ex- 
ercises on the late Representative Magen, and the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. Morrow] on the exercises in commem- 
oration of the late Senator ANDRIEUS A. JONES. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. SNELL, chairman of the Committee on Rules, reported 

the following resolution for printing in the RECORD : 
House Resolution 165 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of S. 3740. 
an act for the control of floods on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, and for other purposes. That after general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 12 hours, to be 
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equally divided and controlled by those favoring and opposing the bill, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment the committee shall 
rise and report the bill with such amendments to the House as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and the amendments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion, except one motion to recommit. 


The resolution was referred to the calendar and ordered 
printed. 
THE ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record by printing an official communication 
from the Legislature of the State of New York relative to the 
all-American canal. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following official communica- 
tion from the Legislature of the State of New York relative to 
the all-American canal: 

In SENATE, STATE OF New YORK, 
Albany, March 5, 1928. 

Whereas the project of an all-American ship canal across the State 
of New York, connecting the Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean, con- 
tinues to be a subject of public agitation and discussion and is of deep 
concern to the people of the State of New York and to the Nation at 
large; and 

Whereas in the consideration of such project it has been urged that 
the route of the present Erie Barge Canal should generally be followed 
in the construction of the work; and 

Whereas many populous communities exist along such route and many 
industrial establishments have for years been maintained thereon that 
would be served and benefited by such a ship canal; and 

Whereas the work being done by the General Government in making a 
deeper channel in the Hudson River and the establishment of a port at 
Albany are well under way; and 

Whereas the confluence of the Erie Barge Canal and of the Champlain 
Barge Canal is at the head of tidewater in the Hudson River at Troy: 
Now therefore be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That if the Federal Government 
shall decide to build a ship canal. across the State of New York and 
the constitution of this State.shall be amended in the prescribed man- 
ner so as to permit of the transfer to that Government of the existing 
Erie Barge Canal as a part of a national waterways route, it is the 
earnest recommendation of the legislature of this State that the eastern 
portion of such ship canal shall be built to follow the historic route of 
the Mohawk River and the Erie Barge Canal to the head of tidewater in 
the Hudson River at Troy, thus securing the advantages of existing 
canal structures and the continued serving and further development of 
the municipalities and the numerous important industries now estab- 
lished both along such route and in and between the cities of Albany, 
Troy, Schenectady, Watervliet, Rensselaer, and Cohoes; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted by the clerk 
of this senate to each United States Senator and Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of New York, 

By order of the Senate. 

Ernest A. Fay, Clerk. 
In ASSEMBLY, March 21, 1928, 

Concurred in without amendment. 

By order of the assembly. 

Frev W. HAMMOND, Clerk, 


BENJAMIN S. M HENRY 


Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 4702) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of Benjamin S. McHenry, 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H. R. 4702) and concur in the Senate amendment. The Clerk 
will report the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, and in lieu thereof insert 
the following: 

“That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privi- 
leges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Benjamin 8. 
McHenry, alias Henry Benjamin, late of Company K, Third Regiment 
United States Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States as a private of that organization on the 17th day of May, 
1867: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowances 
shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 
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Amend the title so as to read: “An act for the relief of 
Benjamin S. McHenry, alias Henry Benjamin.” 

Mr. SNELL. Is that the usual language? 

Mr. MORIN. This simply puts in the Senate’s own lan- 
guage. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I tried to 
follow the reading by the Clerk, and it struck me that the 
Senate bill specifically gives this soldier all the rights that 
may accrue from any existing law, while the House bill spe- 
cifically excludes him from those benefits. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


THE WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT OF 1924 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, the bill (H. R. 
10160) amending the World War veterans’ act of 1924 was re- 
ferred to the World War Veterans’ Committee, and by it re- 
ferred to a subcommittee and unanimously reported from the 
committee. I ask unanimous consent that I may have until 
12 o'clock to-night to introduce the bill as amended and the 
report of the committee in order that the bill may be placed 
on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that he may have until 12 o'clock to-night 
to file the bill and report as stated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. And to introduce a “clean 
bill“ —the committee bill. By “clean bill” I mean one that 
can be easily read and easily understood. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman does not need 
unanimous consent, does he? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I am afraid I will not be 
able to get the report in before the House adjourns, and I want 
to call it up Monday if I can. 

Mr. TILSON. As I understand, the gentleman wishes to call 
it up under suspension of the rules, and he wishes to have the 
bill in a clean form? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. That is the reason. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, are we going 
to have the World War veterans’ legislation at this session 
come under suspension of the rules and either have to vote it 
up or vote it down? The 4,000,000 World War veterans ought 
to have a day in the House for consideration of their legislation 
other than under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not know what bills 
we will be able to get before the House, but I would like to get 
this one up as soon as I can. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Can not the gentleman get the bill up 
under a rule? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would like the gentleman 
to have that chance. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Is not this a unanimous report from the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. It seems to me that it is the kind of a bill 
that we should pass either under unanimous consent or under 
suspension of the rules. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Why not tell just the whole story 
about it? When you bring in one of these war veterans’ bills, 
in which more than 4,000,000 people are interested, with a 
unanimous report from the committee, the object of the com- 
mittee in having it taken up under suspension of the rules is 
to not give anyone an opportunity to offer an amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I know that. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Because you might run away 
with it. With this tremendous pressure behind you, they want 
to take away from you the opportunity of doing something that 
you might do. 

Mr. TILSON. Where the committee has on it as many 
friends of the veterans as the Veterans’ Committee has, and they 
unanimously agree to a report, does not the gentleman think the 
interests of the veterans will be well taken care of by such a 
committee? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes; but I do not for one minute believe 
that the committee by unanimous vote believe that all veterans’ 
legislation should come up under suspension of the rules. I 
firmly believe that the great majority of the committee, in fact, 
practically the entire committee, desires veterans’ legislation 
to have its day in the House. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. As a practical matter, the 
question before the House is whether I can put this bill on 
the calendar, introduce it as a clean bill, report it, and pass it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, if it is to be passed 
under suspension of the rules, the gentleman would not neces- 
sarily need to have a “clean” bill. 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But if it is going to come up 
under suspension of the rules, I think it is quite proper that 
the gentleman should have the consent that he now requests 
so that we may at least have the opportunity of reading the 
bill and understanding it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. That is exactly my rea- 
son. I wanted to get such a copy of the bill before the House 
so that every Member could see exactly what it contained. If 
this consent is granted, there would be that kind of a bill. If 
not, then the bill to be considered will come in with its several 
soe ard and it will be hard to determine just what it does 
provide. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am sure we ought to thank the gentle- 
man for giving us an opportunity to read the bill. I think it 
is very gracious of him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I am very glad to do that 
for my distinguished colleague from New York. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under the reservation to ob- 
ject I wish to state that I shall not object to this consent. 
Since the creation of the World War Veterans’ Committee there 
has not been a rule so that their legislation could be considered 
on the floor of this House under full and free debate, with op- 
portunity of amendment. World War veterans’ legislation has 
generally come before the House under suspension of the rules 
with only 20 minutes’ debate on that side and no opportunity 
to offer amendments. I hope that the leadership on this side 
will give the veterans’ legislation a day on the floor of this 
House. We have been adjourning over Saturdays for a num- 
ber of weeks. Let us take one of the coming Saturdays to 
consider veteran legislation. 

Mr. DYER. Can not they get a Calendar Wednesday day? 

Mr. SCHAFER. No. Under the rules of the House they 
will not have Calendar Wednesday if the House keeps in 
session for a hundred years. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


ALLEGED ABUSE OF THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE 


Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, a newspaper has published 
an article which charges my improper use of the franking privi- 
lege. Rather than rise to a question of personal privilege, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I am advised that one member of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee has given out a statement to the effect that my franking 
privilege has been violated in connection with mailing out a 
minority report on the naval shipbuilding bill. The statement 
says that the House Naval Affairs Committee, in cooperation 
with the Post Office Department, is investigating the alleged 
abuse of the franking privilege by the so-called head of the 
National Council for the Prevention of War. I am a member of 
the Naval Affairs Committee. This morning I called on the 
acting clerk and asked him if any subcommittee of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, or the committee itself, had ever discussed 
that subject officially. I am advised that no such discussion 
has taken place. Therefore that part of the newspaper story is 
not true. 

As far as the Post Office Department making an investigation 
is concerned, I have no knowledge with respect to that state- 
ment. I have invited all of the members of the Commitee on 
Naval Affairs to be here this morning. I want to look them 
right square in the eyes. If there is a member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee here who has given out this report, I now 
invite him to make himself known. Evidently he is not here. 

I have the most supreme contempt for anyone who would de- 
liberately violate his franking privilege. If my franking privi- 
lege has been violated I want the fullest investigation to be 
made, I want every witness to come before some committee and 
be put under oath so that we Members may have some protec- 
tion along this line in the future. 

What about these minority reports? They were printed and 
distributed nearly 30 days before this charge of the improper 
use of my frank was given to the newspapers. This morning 
I am advised by the National Council for the Prevention of 
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War that the alleged extraneous statements which were claimed 
to have been found in my franked envelope were mailed out 
seven days after the envelope containing the minority report 
was put in the post office. Therefore, this being true, it would 
have been a physical impossibility for this organization to have 
included the alleged extraneous matter in the envelopes which 
carried my frank. 

Now I want to say this: I wrote the minority report on the 
naval shipbuilding bill for the purpose of giving to the citizens 
of this Nation some information as to why such a program was 
being sponsored by the Navy. I wanted the taxpayers to know 
that without a single war cloud on the horizon an attempt was 
being made to saddle an expenditure on them without a single 
justifiable reason. In addition, I called attention to the fact in 
this report that when a proper allocation of ship tonnage had 
been made, the United States did not occupy a second position 
to any nation on earth. Furthermore, I called attention to the 
fact that the kind of ships sought to be authorized was the class 
that could not perform service in a war, unless properly pro- 
tected by aircraft and other newer naval equipment. In addi- 
tion, this report recommended that the kind of ships found most 
valuable in the last war be utilized in the future, and that our 
obsolete battleships be reconstructed in such a way as to make 
them their own aircraft carrier, thereby making it possible to 
use such a ship in case this country should be so unfortunate 
as to become involved in another war. This report was fur- 
nished to the individuals and organizations who desired infor- 
mation of this kind, and I made an earnest attempt to supply 
the needs of those who were interested in the subject of national 
defense, 

In preparing this minority report for mailing purposes I did 
safeguard my office in every manner possible in this way: 
These minority reports were printed by the Government Print- 
ing Office. They were sent to the House folding room, a Goy- 
ernment institution, and there I had them sealed before any 
disposition was made of them. In other words, they were 
sealed before anybody could have had an opportunity to place 
anything in them other than that which they contained when 
they were sealed. 

And so the matter appears to me to be a very peculiar charge. 
I can not understand how I could be accused of violating the 
use of my frank or being a party to the violation of my franking 
privilege. Every one of these envelopes [indicating the same! 
contuins my frank up in the corner. Therefore when they were 
sent out to the different States of the Union, if they were not 
delivered to the parties addressed, they came back to me. I 
have here about 20 that came back within the last few days, 
from probably 15 or 18 different States. My secretary has 
opened probably 300 of those returned, and without a single 
exception there was nothing found in them except this minority 
report. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not understand what is the charge against 
the gentleman. I have not seen the newspaper article. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. The charge is headed, “Abuse of the frank- 
ing privilege.’ Mr. Libby is accused of sending his literature 
out in my franked envelopes. 

Mr. SNELL. Do you claim it was not done? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I am asserting that I took every possible 
safeguard and gave instructions to the House folding room to 
seal all of them before they went into the hands of any other 
person. Therefore it is hardly possible that these extra inser- 
tions were made. 

Mr. SNELL. They have not been put in, so far as you 
know? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. No. I am advised that the organization 
which it is said put in extraneous matters did mail out seven 
days after my speeches were mailed certain literature in sepa- 
rate stamped envelopes, and so, Mr. Speaker, it seems that some- 
one has deliberately collected certain pamphlets mailed by this 
organization and then taken one of my envelopes and its con- 
tents down to the Post Office Department and asked, “ Does 
this violate the franking privilege?” 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for one 
more question? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. In a second. 

Of course, the Post Office Department would say, if you 
brought down one of those minority reports and a lot of appeals 
for money and other extraneous matter that were inclosed in 
the same envelope, that it did violate the franking privilege. 
But it seems to me that, having had five or six hundred of 
these envelopes returned from almost every State in the 
Union, certainly some of the returned envelopes would have 
contained the extra pamphlets if they had been included by 
this organization. 
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Mr. SNELL. Could these envelopes have been opened after 
they were mailed? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. They could not without going to a lot of 
extra trouble. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the newspaper article state the 
name of anyone who makes the charge? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. No. I was advised by a member of the 
press that one of my colleagues on the Naval Committee had 
given out this statement. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Did you ask that newspaper man the 
name of the Member? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. The newspaper man is one well known to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Did he give you the name of the member 
of the committee who made that statement? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. He did not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Did the gentleman make an inquiry of 
the Post Office Department or at the substation as to who had 
violated the privilege? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. No. I am asking that an investigation 
be made by some committee of Congress, and that every witness 
coming before that committee be put under oath, and thus 
establish a proper precedent in cases of this kind. 

As I view this whole plan and the secrecy with which the 
statement has been given out, it seems that there is an element 
of rottenness in this alleged violation. I can not help from 
having a suspicion that there is a “nigger in the woodpile.” 
Everyone knows that we have had a lot of controversy over the 
subject of the naval shipbuilding program; everyone knows 
that the church people and the different religious organizations 
have taken a leading part in opposing this bill for the reason it 
was a monstrosity, unwarranted by any situation that exists 
in the world at the present time with respect to war, and I 
opposed the same on the grounds that it was unscientific and 
would bring about a deliberate waste of a lot of money which 
should be expended for other purposes. In other words, there 
is going on in this country a terrific struggle between the 
militarists and capitalists, who would profit by such a program, 
and those who are affiliated with the different religious organi- 
zations who believe in peace and who follow the Biblical 
injunction— 


Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall see God. 


I want to say to this House that the salvation of the world 
depends upon education and religion. Religion did more to 
soothe the savage breast of the aborigines than all the other 
influences together, and if a student of history will go back to 
the Dark Ages in Europe he will find that the Christianizing of 
the barbarians was the movement that did more to lift them 
out of a bad condition than anything else. He will also find 
that the missionaries did more to inspire confidence in the 
aborigines of this country than all of the military organizations. 

Therefore I am going to lend my influence always to those 
who proceed upon the theory that kindness and brotherly love 
will do more to soothe the feelings of a discordant element than 
any other thing that can be brought about. What is the situ- 
ation with respect to this controversy? All of the naval activi- 
ties have been put forth to mold sentiment in favor of this 
shipbuilding bill. The Secretary of the Navy has been making 
speeches throughout the Nation; the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy has been out damning the churches, the newspapers, and 
every other element that has been opposed to war. Last week 
the columns of the United States Daily for three days carried 
articles from Secretary Wilbur with respect to war and the 
superiority of the battleship over all other types of ships. In 
other words, the Secretary of the Navy is the mouthpiece for a 
lot of ancient antiquarians who try to stress the superiority of 
24-inch guns over an airplane that will carry a projectile for a 
thousand miles. Thus it can be seen that everything on earth 
is being done to mislead the people and destroy those who have 
the courage and honesty to fight against such a program, and I 
am not surprised that a charge of this kind is being made 
against the use of my frank. Why did those interested in this 
subject wait 30 days to make this charge? How easy it is to 
collect some of the literature that has been sent out by the 
Council for the Prevention of War and then tear open one of 
my envelopes, slip it in, and then take it down to the Post Office 
Department and say, See here what MCCLINTICO is allowing to 
be mailed out under one of his franks!” 

Let us have a full investigation of this matter. I want to 
be confronted with those who have made this accusation, I 
have penne to cover up, and I want the truth always to 
prevail. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no Objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I have taken the position that the naval 
construction bill was a monstrosity; that it would bring about 
the expenditure of a lot of money without providing the kind 
of implements of war that were needed in an emergency. 
Therefore this element that seems to be opposing those who 
would have peace, as evidenced by their attitude before the 
committee, is now trying to reach out a little bit further and 
strike below the belt in an alleged charge which I do not 
believe to be true. - 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Has the gentleman asked the 
National Council for Prevention of War if they have done that? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. They said they had mailed out appeals 
for money and that they were sent out seven days after I had 
mailed the minority report. Therefore I say it would be a 
physical impossibility for these enyelopes to contain that 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Did they say they had sent them 
out under your envelopes? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. No; they did not. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. Does the gentleman who is alleged to 
have sent out this extraneous matter emphatically deny that 
he sent anything of that sort in your franked envelopes? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. Did he mail out any of the gentleman's 
minority report? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. But the gentleman says those envelopes 
were sealed before he received them? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes; they were sealed in the folding room 
by Government authorities. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Oklahoma ought to 
feel highly gratified, because they never hit at anybody unless 
he is doing something for the country. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Well, I want to say that the way I view 
this subject is that every man is charged with a certain amount 
of responsibility, that he ought to be conscientious in the per- 
formance of his duties and ought to believe what he says. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the fact that they are shooting at the 
gentleman shows he is doing splendid work for his constituents. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. That is very nice of the gentleman. I 
just want to say that no Member of Congress ought to be 
charged with any kind of a frame-up like this. These envelopes 
which I brought here with me were never opened until this 
morning, and they have been opened in your presence by one of 
the employees. Here they are. They are from about 15 or 18 
States and were taken from some 500 that have been returned 
to me. Not a single extraneous statement has been found in any 
of the envelopes, and therefore I brand this as a frame-up of 
the rankest kind. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman asks that an investigation be 
made. As I understand, the precedent is that when a charge 
is made that a Member's frank has been improperly used he 
should make a complaint to the Post Office Department, and 
that department has all of the machinery necessary to make 
a proper investigation. So is not that the proper place in which 
to lodge the gentleman's complaint, rather than to have an 
investigation made here? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I will say to the gentleman that I have 
no desire to impose upon this Congress any useless machinery, 
and I prefer to have the investigation made in the regular way. 
I did not even care to take the time of the House by presenting 
a question of personal privilege, but I believe every Member of 
Congress is interested in a fair and square deal, and when any 
such implication as is contained in these charges is made I be- 
lieve it is the duty of a Member to come out in the open and 
not hide himself. I believe he should not be afraid to come out 
and look any man in the eye. I resent any attempt of this 
kind to charge that a Member is not performing his duty, and I 
resent any such unjust charges being made, and I for one de- 
sire to have the charges proved or disproved. 
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Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. If the gentleman is satisfied 
that some one has done this, does he not think it is his duty 
to the rest of the Members of Congress to find out who the 
man is and let the rest of us know, so we can guard ourselves 
against him? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I thank the gentleman for his suggestion, 
and I believe that before night we shall know who it is 
that made this charge. I ask for the fullest investigation, hav- 
ing in mind that when this is brought to light no man will swear 
that he has opened envelopes containing this minority report 
and other matter that is not properly frankable. 


RESOLUTION OF THE MISSISSIPPI LEGISLATURE 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute in order to present resolu- 
tions from my State legislature. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, there are in the South many 
miles of valuable lands which can be reclaimed and turned to 
effective use in agriculture. We think that can be done for 
less money than it has cost to reclaim the arid lands of the 
West. And when thus reclaimed these southern lands would be 
quite equal to the western lands. There has been a Dill intro- 
duced to that effect in the Senate by Senator McKe tar, of 
Tennessee, and a bill in the House by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Crisp]. I hold in my hand resolutions which have 
been passed by the legislature of my State favoring the pas- 
sage of those bills. The resolutions are sent to me by the sec- 
retary of state of the State of Mississippi, and I ask permission 
to extend my remarks by printing the resolutions in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution follows: 


A concurrent resolution indorsing the reclamation program of the 
Department of the Interior (the homemaking department of our 
Government) for the establishment of rural communities in Missis- 
sippi and other Southern States and memorializing Congress to give 
its support to the measure and commending the Mississippi State 
Board of Development for its activities in connection with the 
program 
Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior (the 

home-making department of our Government), has proposed a very 
definite and practical plan for assisting southern agriculture by the 
establishment of a colony in each Southern State of 200 farms or more, 
to be sold to selected farmers in the South and other States on con- 
venient terms; and 

Whereas these colonies will be under the supervision of experts who 
will provide the plan for production and marketing of farm products; 
and 

Whereas the successful agricyltural districts of the world have been 
based upon such community units, which have resulted in home owner- 
ship, the most urgent requirement of the Nation; and 

Whereas the public domain of the United States adapted to present- 
day remunerative economic use is practically exhausted; and 

Whereas the vast areas resulting from timber operations in the 
Southern States because of their proximity to our great consuming cen- 
ters and to our ports are worthy of immediate serious attention with 
respect to present beneficial use and ultimate settlement and develop- 
ment; and : 

Whereas practically all efforts at so-called colonization have been in 
large measure unsuccessful and neither lasting nor permanent, and be- 
cause of their too intensely commercial aspect have largely resulted 
in a loss of public confidence, and have often brought their promoters 
into national disrepute ; and 

Whereas the problem of home making is one of national importance 
and should command the assistance, support, and best thought of all 
agencies: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Legislature of the State of 
Mississippi that the opportunity for reestablishing southern agricultural 
life upon a sound basis presents itself in the plans proposed by the 
Department of the Interior and that the reclamation policies be 
extended to include the South and not restricted to other parts of the 
country; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent each Congressman 
and Senator from Mississippi urging their vigorous support of Senate 
bill No. 2015, introduced by Senator MCKELLAR, of Tennessee, and of 
House bill 8221, introduced by Representative Crisp, of Georgia; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we commend the efforts of the Mississippi State 
Board of Development which have resulted in the selection of a site 
in Mississippi for the location of one of the proposed colonies, and that 
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the board be urged to continue its aggressive efforts to bring about the 
early adoption of the program now before Congress. 

I, Walker Wood, secretary of state of the State of Mississippi, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 19, acts of the Legislature of the 
State of Mississippi of 1928, as shown by the enrolled act thereof on 
file in my said office. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Mississippi 
this 12th day of April, 1928. 

[Sean] WALKER Woop, 

> Seoretary of State. 


UNIVERSAL DRAFT LAW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. N 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation [Mr. JoHNSůQON of South Dakota] made a 
very able address on the floor of the House in which he appealed 
for the passage of the Capper-Johnson bill, known as the uni- 
versal draft law. 

Considerable criticism has been directed toward the gentle- 
man from South Dakota because he sought to enforce a drastic 
rule by securing a sufficient number of signatures from Members 
of the House to force this measure out of the Military Affairs 
Committee, where it appears to be peacefully sleeping. 

Being a new Member of Congress, it is not mine to say 
whether or not the chairman of the Veterans’ Committee em- 
ployed the correct method of procedure, but his drastic action 
has called the attention of this House and the country to the 
fact that another Congress will likely soon adjourn without 
passing the universal draft law, which would draft money, ma- 
terials, industry, and labor, as well as men, in case of future 
wars. 

It is not my purpose to apologize for America’s part in the 
World War. And I drew no such inference from my distin- 
guished colleague's able address, as some of you gentlemen seem 
to have done. There neyer has been a doubt in my mind that the 
war with Germany was inevitable. Entering that terrible death 
struggle, as America did, woefully unprepared, our country fin- 
ished the job much more quickly than the most optimistic had 
dreamed it could be done. But that is not the issue here. That 
has nothing to do with the merits of this measure, which has 
been pending in Congress for the past six years and which, if 
passed, would be a great forward step in outlawing war. 

Nor have I any criticism of the draft law Congress passed 11 
years ago, except that it did not go far enough. It did not even 
attempt to outlaw unconscionable profiteering, as has been the 
case in every war in which America has participated. There is 
no escape from the fact that during that last awful conflict, 
while our boys were “carrying on over there,” and every loyal 
American at home was saving and sacrificing in a heroic man- 
ner, the moneyed oligarchy was plying its evil and dastardly 
trade. Bold and flagrant profiteering ran rampant in our land. 

We saw 4,000 new millionaires made almost overnight. We 
saw sugar kings buy Cuban sugar at 6% cents per pound and 
force the American public to pay 25 and 30 cents for it. We 
saw coal barons triple the price of coal within a few weeks, 
while we were in that desperate death struggle. We saw the 
sorry spectacle of munition makers harvesting millions, while 
your sons, who faced the machine-gun bullets they made, re- 
ceived $1 a day. We witnessed much pillage and graft during 
those dark days, and this Government was helpless, as our 
people groaned under a heavy tax. Some concerns, especially 
those having Government contracts, boldly admitted they made 
150 per cent profits. Investigations which followed disclosed 
not a few made profits as high as 700 per cent. 

Concerns having Government contracts to make soldier's uni- 
forms, overcoats, overshoes, and raincoats profiteered in 
a brazen and shameful fashion. Several Members of this House 
wore those so-called raincoats made by profiteers, as did the 
other boys on the rain-soaked battle fields of France. And well 
do you recall that the raincoats you were forced to wear re- 
sembled a mosquito bar more than a raincoat. Investigations 
disclosed that the heartless, unpatriotic plunderers who secured 
the contract to make 1,000,000 raincoats for the Government 
purchased a sufficient amount of india rubber to make that 
number according to specifications. Later they received orders 
for 7,000,000 coats, so those conscienceless profiteers stretched 
this rubber purchased for only 1,000,000 garments to cover the 
entire number of 7,000,000 raincoats. No small per cent of the 
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60,000 brave men who were buried on European soil died of ex- 
posure and cold attributed directly to war profiteering in worth- 
less raincoats, overcoats, and overshoes which our soldiers were 
forced to wear. 

Another class of profiteers the generation which bore the 
brunt of the war will not soon forget are some of those much- 
advertised, alleged heroes who offered their valuable services 
to the Government at $1 per year. Some of those distinguished 
gentlemen who are to-day numbered among the world’s 
wealthiest men were pictured as great, self-sacrificing citizens 
then. But this generation still remembers and resents the acts 
of those self-confessed war heroes extensively advertised as 
having offered their valuable services to our Government for 
only $1 per year. It was later learned that many of them were 
dealing in Government contracts, whereby they robbed our Gov- 
ernment of millions. With their right hand they accepted a 
pittance from the Government, but with their left hand they 
were reaching back and pillaging people of millions in war 
profits, 

The farmers and small business men did not ask nor expect 
such enormous profits, The farmers furnished a large per cent 
of the finest boys for the World War who ever wore uniforms, 
and then paid more than their share for that war. [Applause.] 
Although the farmer was forced to pay $10 per day for labor, 
25 to 30 cents a pound for sugar, if he got any, and ordered 
not to eat white bread, the price was set on his grain which 
reduced the market price 30 cents per bushel on the farmer's 
wheat. . 

Nor have some of us forgotten those awful, heart-breaking 
hours when our recruits were loaded in like cattle and rushed 
to training camps. The soldier laborers and soldier carpenters 
at camps received their $1 per day, while the civilian who 
was physically unfit, working side by side with the soldier, 
received $10 per day and more. The young man who happened 
to have only one eye, or who was otherwise incapacitated for 
military service, was recognized as being worth ten times that 
of the men in uniform. The law we are to-day advocating, if 
passed, would mean that never again can such injustices obtain 
in this land of the free. 

We see our soldiers as they are jerked from the training 
camps before learning to load a rifle, and started for Hoboken, 
where they find the shipbuilders and other less hazardous jobs 
paying civilians $10 to $20 per day. We see our lads as they 
“go down to the sea in ships” and cross the treacherous, 
darkened ocean, where the enemy submarines lie in wait to 
drag them down to death without giving them a fighting chance. 
We see them landing on a foreign soil and listening to tongues 
unknown to them. 

We see our Americans rushed to the rescue of the Allies, who 
were not only heartsick but terror stricken, and whose lines 
were cracking and breaking before the onslaught of the hitherto 
unconquerable enemy, We see them at Chateau-Thierry, St. 
Mihiel, at St. Etienne, and in the Argonne Forest. Many of 
you had a map on the wall at home, and as you eagerly read 
your morning paper you stuck a pin in the map showing ex- 
actly how far the Americans had advanced. May I remind you 
that not one time after our boys took over any salient was it ever 
necessary for you to place that pin backward. [Applause.] 

Then came the glad tidings of peace. The Thirty-sixth Divi- 
sion, the outfit I served in, had relieved the marines on the 
front and had suffered a loss of nearly 3,000 men killed and 
wounded. After receiving reinforcements the Thirty-sixth Divi- 
sion had moved over to the little shell-torn village of Treacourt, 
near Verdun, awaiting orders to go back once again into that 
black wave of death and destruction. On that fateful Novem- 
ber 11 I saw those men rise up out of the mud and filth and 
cry for joy that the war was over. “ Finis la guerre” was on 
the lips of the few peasants left in that village. The war is 
over,” resounded around the world. Those men who rose out 
of the mud that day purposed in their hearts that never again 
should war be waged if such could possibly be averted. These 
same men fervently believe this pending measure the logical and 
practical way of maintaining peace. The question I desire to 
ask is, Shall we keep faith with our men who took part in 
that memorable struggle, including “those who sleep where 
poppies grow” ? 

The American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and many 
other organizations have all gone on record many times since 
the close of that conflict in favor of a universal draft act, pro- 
posing to conscript all of our Nation’s resources in case of war. 
Members of the Legion who have caught the torch of their fallen 
comrades and who are still carrying on contend and are insist- 
ing, Mr. Speaker, that money and materials are no more sacred 
than the young manhood of America. 
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For my part, Mr. Speaker, may I say here that I am not a 
recent convert to the soundness of the pending measure. Many 
years ago, as a member of the State Senate of Oklahoma, I 
sponsored a resolution urging the Congress to pass the uni- 
versal draft act, a resolution which was adopted by a unani- 
mous vote of our legislature. I have advocated this measure 
in my campaigns, believing it to be of great, vital importance to 
the peace and security of mankind. 

May I remind my Republican friends in this connection that 
your last national convention pledged your party to support this 
measure? The Democratic National Convention, as well as the 
recent State convention of the party in Oklahoma, likewise in- 
dorsed the universal draft law, and I do not hesitate to say that 
had the Democrats been in power these years and failed and 
refused to pass this much-needed legislation, I would not hesi- 
tate to condemn my party for its failure to keep its promises to 
the people, 

This measure has been pending since 1922, and the only ex- 
cuse—a pitiful one, offered on this floor the other day—for the 
failure of the committee to bring out this bill is that it will 
require additional hearings. It required no hearings to place 
this in the platforms of both parties, but now you quibble about 
committee hearings, I hold in my hand one volume of 250 
pages of hearings. This measure has been discussed in Con- 
gress and on the stump for six years. Unless action is taken 
before the Seventieth Congress adjourns, I am of the opinion 
there will be “ hearings” from the people aplenty. And those 
leaders responsible for all this delay and inaction are going to 
hear; the people will speak in a plain and unmistakable way. 

If peace is to be maintained in this great land of ours we 
must take the profits out of war. We must eliminate the blight- 
ing effects of the damnable profiteers who have amassed great 
fortunes out of war. We must make it plain to our people and 
the world that property is no more sacred to America than 
human lives. We must conscript every available resource in 
this country in case of armed conflict. That will do far more, 
Mr. Speaker, toward perpetuating the peace of the world than 
all the peace conferences held in the past decade. Let us elimi- 
nate the profits of war, and then, when the other nations follow 
our example, peace will breathe as fragrantly in the world 
almost as if the day of redemption had come. [Applause.] 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12875) making appropriations for the legislative branch of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 12875, with Mr. CHIN DELO in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ohio if he 
will return at this time to the two items in the bill that were 
passed over yesterday upon my request, I do this because it is 
almost imperative that I be absent from the Chamber later in 
the afternoon, and I would rather take the matters up now than 
later. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, replying to the gentleman, I 
would say that ordinarily I would absolutely refuse to do so, 
but under the circumstances, and especially in view of conditions 
in my colleague’s home, I feel rather constrained to comply with 
his request and return to the item at this time. If the situa- 
tion were otherwise, I certainly would not consent at this time, 
because it was a matter of courtesy to the gentleman that 
unanimous consent was asked that these items be passed over. 
I hope I may have the permission of the rest of the committee in 
granting this request. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, I will say that it is with a great 
deal of regret I consent to returning to these items, because I 
feel we ought to go on now, if we are to finish the bill to-day, 
and then turn back to these items after we have concluded the 
reading of the bill. This would be the orderly way of doing it. 
If we start in on these matters now, I do not know whether we 
will get through with the bill to-day or not. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It will only take two minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY. I have no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I am not objecting. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
we now return to the two items that by unanimous consent were 
passed over on yesterday, the first one being the item at line 1, 
page 15. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to return to page 15, line 1. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF SERGEANT AT ARMS 

Salaries: Sergeant at Arms, $6,500; Deputy Sergeant at Arms, 
$2,880; cashier, $4,500; assistant cashier, $2,500; two bookkeepers, at 
$3,000 each; Deputy Sergeant at Arms in charge of pairs, $2,500; pair 
clerk and messenger, $2,500; temporary stenographic services, $600; 
skilled laborer, $1,140; hire for automobiles, $660; in all, $29,720. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I raise a point of order 
with reference to this paragraph that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill, and therefore should be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman deem the entire para- 
graph subject to a point of order? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I reserve a point of order. 

Under the reservation I wish to say that this item increases 
certain salaries in the office of the Sergeant at Arms and also 
abolishes a position in that department. 

These matters were taken care of in a resolution introduced 
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earlier in the session, which has not as yet been acted upon. 


I feel from the study by a special committee which has been 
given to the question of the entire personnel of the House em- 


ployees in the Capitol and House Office Building there should 


be no discrimination. They should all be treated alike. If we 


are going to raise any salaries, we should raise them all, and if. 


We are not going to raise those who are the poorest paid, those 
who are getting less than $1,200 a year, I am opposed to play- 


ing any favorites, and consequently I very regretfully make 


this point of order and expect a little later on to introduce a 
comprehensive, scientific rearrangement of all of these em- 
ployees and their salaries. I will then leave it to the House to 
decide whether they think they should be treated as a group or 
whether we shall make exceptions in certain cases, 

Mr. MURPHY. The gentleman reserves his point of order? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I reserve the point of order to hear any 
statement that the gentleman from Ohio may desire to make, 

Mr. BLACK of New York: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 


Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman indicate 


whether or not in his opinion the other resolution, to which he 
has referred, is liable to be reported soon? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 


mittee, many of you were not here the other day when I at- 


tempted in 10 minutes to explain this bill to you. This is a 
housekeeping bill, having to do with the activities of the House. 

The employees that are handled in this bill and whose for- 
tunes are tied up in this bill do not come under the reclassifica- 
tion act. They have no hope of an annuity at any time in their 
lives or when they retire from service. They have nothing in 
this way to look forward to in any way, shape, or form, 

There has been no committee of this House charged with the 
responsibility of legislating at any time for the entire per- 
sonnel of the legislative establishment. The gentleman who is 
making the point of order was appointed, I think—or thought 
he was, at least—a committee to investigate and rearrange the 
positions in the legislative establishment of the Government. 

The particular matter to which the gentleman is objecting 
does not have a very good and substantial background. Taking 
his own scientific measure as a basis, we find his bill only 
touches one salary that we have here attempted to raise, and 
that is the salary of the assistant cashier. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield right there? 
The gentleman is entirely mistaken. It affects the personnel of 
all except the cashier. The resolution to which he refers in- 
creases the salary of the assistant cashier. It creates a new 
office in giving him an assistant and it promotes the laborer to 
messenger, and increases his salary, and all of these officials 
have to handle large sums of money, have to be bonded and pay 
for their own bond. It does not increase the salary of the 
cashier, but other than that it affects the personnel of several 
employees in the Sergeant at Arms’ office. 

Mr. MURPHY. I will say for the benefit of the House that 
the general resolution did not touch the cashier. The resolu- 
tion does not raise the present messenger to assistant cashier. 
In our bill we are attempting to give him the designation of 
assistant cashier and to raise his salary to $2,500 a year. As 
the gentleman well knows the assistant cashier, now known as 
the messenger takes his turn in the cage with the cashier and 
handles between four and five million dollars a year. This 
messenger must pay for his own bond out of the salary he re- 
ceives which is $1,720. 
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The Sergeant at Arms made such a good case before the com- 
mittee that it was the unanimous opinion of those who heard 
the testimony that something should be done in rearranging the 
title of those who served in this office. I say this is legislation, 
gentlemen of the committee, but there is no other committee 
that is charged with the responsibility of legislating for this 
House and for the Senate—for the legislative establishment. 
The gentleman’s committee went into session and labored some 
weeks preparing a resolution of some kind that only touches 
those particular activities in one place and raises the salary of 
this man from $1,720 to 82.100 

Mr. DYER. This is the only chance of giving this man a 
raise in salary at this session, is it not? 

Mr. MURPHY. The only chance. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? I under- 
stood the gentleman from Massachusetts announced that he has 
prepared a bill in reference to this matter, and I wonder what 
he has been holding it back for. 

Mr. MURPHY. I presume the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts can tell the gentleman why. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I think it is pretty clear from the 
debate on that side of the House that we will have to wait until 
the Democrats come into possession of the House, when the 
matter will be remedied. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Oh, no; I was only talking to the 
other side of the House. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think I can clarify the situation. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts has no quarrel or difference of 
opinion with the committee in the raising of salaries. They 
are justified. I will say also that the committee, which was 
duly authorized by unanimous yote of this House, labored four 
months on this situation and made a complete and exhaustive 
investigation. The question is whether you are going to take 
a few who are deserving, and who evidently are favored, raise 
them and ignore all the rest. 

I want a chance to stand on this floor and defend the work 
which I performed for over four months in the vacation 
period, an opportunity to do an act of justice, and also an 
opportunity of getting rid, if you please, Mr. Chairman, of some 
very unnecessary incumbents who are drawing salaries and 
doing no work. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I am deeply interested in 
what the gentleman says. I think the gentleman ought to be 
a little broader gauged to-day; I think he ought not to allow 
the pride of authorship to step in the way and interfere with 
these men receiving what is fair in the way of compensation 
for that which they do for the safety of the Government for 
the work which they perform in the Sergeant at Arms’ office. 

This committee has nothing to do with reallocating these 
positions, and we are not attempting to do that. This is a 
housekeeping matter. This is a matter that comes before the 
committee, and we seek to do justice. We look after the legis- 
lation necessary to protect and take care of these employees 
that we have attempted to do something for in this bill. The 
total increase in the Sergeant at Arms’ office, if the salaries are 
rearranged, is only $600, a mere bagatelle. I do hope the 
gentleman from Massachusetts simply because of pride of au- 
thorship will not step in the way by making a point of order, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
no pride of authorship at all. It is the only way the gentleman 
can get a hearing, and so the gentleman from Massachusetts is 
taking an attitude which may not meet with the approval of 
the House, but it is in his own defense, 

If the gentleman was going to clean house in this department, 
why did he not authorize the absolute elimination of the office 
of Assistant Sergeant at Arms? The only duty of that office 
consists of a man bringing the mace up from downstairs and 
putting it in the block, then going off into the corridor and 
having an easy time until the mace has to be taken down again 
and brought downstairs—a duty which has been performed 
by one of the pair clerks throughout this whole session and 
which was neglected to such an extent in the last session that 
the Assistant Sergeant at Arms at the close of the session went 
off and left the mace in the block and left us in session here 
all summer long! [Laughter.] Why did not the gentleman 
clean house while he was about it? 

I am sure there would have been no objection from the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and there would have been no 
increase in the amount of money expended. To make it abso- 
lutely clear, the gentleman from Massachusetts has tried to 
get this matter before the House. He has failed to get it before 
the House. By making the point of order at this time the 
gentleman from Massachusetts believes that he can eventually 
get his resolution before the House and can do it only in that 
way. Consequently, he is taking advantage of the situation. 
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Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I assure the gentleman and 
the Members of the House that it has not been the province or 
the desire in any way, shape, or form of this committee to go 
into general legislation of any kind. These little things that 
we have picked up in this bill seemed to be essential They 
Seemed to be necessary. I am surprised that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts criticizes an office held in this House from 
time immemorial, an office created by law. If, perchance, the 
person who filled that office might forget the mace and leave 
it standing on its pedestal, surely no injury has been done to 
this legislative establishment. But that has nothing whatever 
to do with this matter. This committee comes before the House, 
frankly, openly, stating to you that this is your home, this is 
your establishment, and that you are legislating here for those 
who serve you. It is up to you to take care of this matter, 
if you choose to do so, and I say to my friend from Massachu- 
setts that I think, in view of the sentiment of the day, in view 
of the sentiment that prompted this committee to give to the 
gentleman an opportunity to come before the House at this 
time, he ought to think of these men who are worthy of what 
they are allowed by this bill, 

Mr. UNDERHILL, They will get it under my resolution, 
every one of them. 

Mr. MURPHY. But the gentleman’s resolution is not before 
the House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I hope it will be. 

Mr, GARNER of Texas. Why does not the gentleman from 
Massachusetts submit it to the House in the form of an amend- 
ment at this time and take his chances before this Committee 
of the Whole? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I am willing; give me a chance. 
is all I ask for. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. But the gentleman makes the point 
of order and wants to strike it out. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I have reserved the point of order. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Why not withdraw your point of 
order and offer your amendment and let the Committee of the 
Whole strike it out? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I can not do that, because my resolution 
embraces more than this one office. It involves every com- 
A every clerk, and every assistant clerk of a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Offer it as far as the Sergeant 
at Arms’ office is concerned. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. My resolution increases the salary of 
153 employees of this House. 

Mr. MURPHY. The gentleman will agree that this com- 
mittee is not attempting any reorganization of the House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, of course it is not. 

Mr. MURPHY. But the gentleman will have to agree and 
tell the House that he is holding up this legislation on this bill 
simply because he wants to force a reorganization of the legis- 
lative establishment so far as the House of Representatives is 
concerned, and he wants to do it in his way. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is the interpretation of the gentle- 
man. I plead guilty. 

Mr. MURPHY, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
you can see what we have tried to do. The responsibility is 
yours, because we can not help ourselves under the rule if the 
gentleman from Massachusetts insists upon the point of order. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts has made up his mind to 
make this point of order, and your committee which has at- 
tempted to do something to help along orderly housekeeping 
in this establishment is absolutely helpless at this time. We 
have to submit to any point of order that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts makes. You have listened to the gentleman and 
have found out the motivating influence behind his action. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
reserved the point of order. Under that reservation there has 
been two recognitions. The gentleman from Massachusetts was 
recognized first, and the gentleman from Ohio next. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to speak for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection, ; 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, in order that the House 
may know the motive which actuates me in reserving this point 
of order, I want to go back a little way, returning to the last 
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session of the House. At that time the House unanimously, 
under the recommendation of the Committee on Rules, referred 
to a special committee this question of readjustment and re- 
alignment of salaries and of positions. I stayed here for two 
months after the other Members went home, worked with the 
other members of that special committee, and interviewed the 
head of every department, took their recommendations and 
wrote them into a prospective bill. 

I returned here on the ist of October and I worked every day 
with the other members of the committee. We went into every 
nook and cranny of this part of the Capitol and of the House 
Office Building. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at this 
point? x 

Mr, UNDERHILL, No; I want to tell the story. It is the 
only chance I have had. 

I spent over a thousand dollars for hotel accommodations 
here in Washington when I had a perfectly good home in Mas- 
sachusetts. I spent four months of time. I had no friends to 
reward and no enemies to punish, and I doubt if, outside of a 
few men on the floor of the House with whom I come in daily 
contact, I knew a single employee. 

We took the committees and we classified them, and we raised 
the salaries of assistant clerks and of janitors and such other 
employees as were poorly paid employees of Uncle Sam, get- 
ting $900 a year and working not only while the House was 
in session but 365 days in the year. We raised those poorly 
paid employees. We tried to equalize the pay of the expert 
clerks in the Ways and Means, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and in the Judiciary Committees to somewhere near the 
amounts which had been raised previously in an appropriation 
bill to the clerks and employees of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Now, when that bill was presented to the House it was so 
scientific that the employees could not understand it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I want to raise a point of order. 
Is the gentleman talking to the point of order that he raised? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asked unanimous consent 
to address the committee. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Now, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. MacGrecor] tried to get the bill up. It was misunder- 
stood, because we wrote into the bill, in the first place, that 
such and such offices should be abandoned. For instance, we 
took the barbers and we wiped the barbers who were down as 
“cloakroom employees” off the slate; but later on, three or 
four pages later, we reinstated them as “attendants.” In other 
words, we did not try to delude the public into thinking that 
these men were cloakroom employees, when they were barbers, 
but we put them on the roll as attendants. The barbers, how- 
ever, thought that they had been kicked out and they, with 
others equally mistaken, got a lobby to oppose it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, may I proceed for five 
minutes more? 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, on what sub- 


Mr. SNELL. On this subject. 
Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield for a short ques- 


Mr. SNELL. I will yield at any time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, there was an almost unanimous 
opinion among the Members of the House who talked with me 
on this subject that there was actual need of a reorganization 
of the employees of this House. The matter was given consid- 
erable attention at the last session of Congress, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules took it up, and a resolution was offered on the 
floor of the House to create a special committee to fake into 
consideration this subject and bring about a reorganization of 
employees and adjust the pay of the men who do this work. 
That resolution received a unanimous report, I believe. 

I know that the members of that special committee spent a 
great deal of time in making the investigation. I think they 
prepared a good report. It may not be absolutely perfect, but 
generally they equalized the pay of people doing the same class 
of work; raised the pay in some cases, and in others abolished 
the positions. They did the whole thing from an absolutely im- 


partial standpoint. They did exactly what the members asked 
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them to do, and exactly what ought to be done to procure effi- 
cient service. Now, as far as the Committee on Appropriations 
is concerned, I personally went before that committee a year 
ago and asked them to adjust the pay of one of the clerks of 
my committee. They said they had no right to do it because it 
was not authorized by law. I accepted their statement on that 
ground, because I thought they were correct, and I do not think 
that is the way to do it, and we started it right when we 
created this committee to do it. And I want to say to the 
House that the work of the special committee of the Committee 
on Accounts was well done. The measure which they brought 
in ought to be brought up on the floor of this House and be 
presented and discussed and disposed of. It is entitled to full 
consideration; if the House approves, adopt it; if they do 
not, reject it. I want to see how many Members want to vote 
to keep a position where the occupant has nothing to do. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. In a moment. The only reason why there was 
opposition to that report was that, first, the Members did not 
understand it; and, second, it did away with certain positions 
where no service was performed. I am in favor of doing away 
we those positions, and am willing to go on record to that 

‘ect. 

Mr. KING. If such thorongh work was done in this house- 
cleaning proposition as is stated to have been done, why did 
they retain 30 employees in the kitchen in the restaurant down- 
stairs when there is not 30 square feet of space down there for 
them to stay in? 

Mr. SNELL. I can not answer that, but I expect the com- 
mittee can. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. What does the gentleman say? 

Mr. KING. Does the gentleman know why they have not 
investigated the kitchen? There are so many dishwashers 
down there that they can not operate. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Has the gentleman ever been down in 
the kitchen? 8 

Mr. KING. No. Tou have a lot of men cleaning silver down 
there, and they are on the pay roll. Certainly, we should have 
the silver cleaned. 

Mr. SNELL. I am in favor of the special committee’s report, 
and if there is any need of cleaning up the kitchen I am in 
favor of having it cleaned up, and expect to keep the number 
of men necessary to do the work. 

Mr. KING. You haye them on the pay roll. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. You and your wife come in there and 
demand service, and you get it. 

Mr. KING. And we pay for it, too. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will we have this special resolution men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] 
brought in under a special rule, or will it be brought in so that 
it will be open for amendment? 

Mr. SNELL. I am in favor of bringing it in and fully dis- 
cussing it, and if there is anything in it that is not right, it 
can be pointed out and corrected, but after the work that has 
been done by the committee, its work should be considered by 
the House and disposed of or forever afterwards not find fault 
on account of poor service and inequality of pay among the 
employees. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Another short question to clear up the 
Recorp. The floor leader on the Democratic side indicated 
that they will have to wait until the Democratic Party comes 
into power before they can end the discrimination in salaries. 
I wish to state that this discrimination has existed for many 
years, including the time the Democratic Party was in power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I insist upon my point 
of order. x 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MURPHY: Page 15, line 1, insert: 

“ OFFICE OF SERGEANT AT ARMS 

“Salaries: Sergeant at Arms, $6,500; Deputy Sergeant at Arms, 
$2,880; cashier, $4,000; two bookkeepers, at $3,000 each; Deputy 
Sergeant at Arms in charge of pairs, $2,500; pair clerk and messenger, 
82,500; messenger, $1,730; stenographer and typewriter, $1,200; skilled 
laborer, $1,140; hire for automobiles, $600; in all, $29,050." 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. r 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
to strike out the last word, and is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I do this for the purpose of calling the attention of the 
House to what I consider to be unfair at this time to a very 
faithful employee of this House. He has had a stroke of 
paralysis and he has nobedy here to say a good word in his 
behalf. I refer to the man who has been bringing in the mace 
for 10 years, Mr. Jordan. He is now in a very desperate situa- 
tion. He does not belong to my party. He belongs to the oppo- 
site party; he is not a special friend of mine, but I hardly think 
it is fair, when a faithful employee of this House year in and 
year out for 10 years has been serving us faithfully, when he 
is old and has had a stroke of paralysis, to haggle about con- 
tinuing his position. Therefore, I certainly hope that when we 
bring this matter up for consideration—and I am appealing 
now to the chairman of the Rules Committee, and also to my 
distinguished friend from Massachusetts [Mr. UNbERHILL]— 
we will remember the services of this man. I think the House 
ought to know about him. As you know, we have not seen him 
here during the session. You know there has been some talk 
about his going off, leaving the mace and leaving us in session 
all summer. I think we are doing a very grave injustice to a 
mighty good old man, 

Mr. SANDLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes, 

Mr. SANDLIN. The gentleman says he is paralyzed? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. He has been paralyzed, so I am informed 
by one of the gentlemen here. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr, BLANTON. He was one of the most loyal Republicans 
from the State of Kansas that the G. O. P. ever had among the 
employees of the House. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not care about his politics. 

Mr. BLANTON. He rendered loyal and efficient service to 
this House day in and day out, and at night when we were in 
session, and he worked for the Republican Party faithfully on 
every single issue they ever had. I agree with the gentleman 
from North Carolina in everything he says about him. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, May I say that the gentleman is con- 
fusing the recommendation and my remarks. I was not re- 
ferring to Mr. Jordan, but I was referring to the job. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, I think the job bas merit to it. 
I think it is one of the things which adds dignity to the House. 
Sometimes, you know, we get obstreperous in this Chamber, 
and it may become necessary to call the Assistant Sergeant at 
Arms into action, and, as I understand, when he takes that 
mace and puts it down in front of you, you had better behave 
yourself or you may leave the House. That is my understand- 
ing of the rules. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. If we followed the arguments made in 
favor of abolishing the position to their ultimate conclusion, 
we could safely abolish many police forces which are maintained 
to enforce law and order. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The thing about it is this old man has 
nobody to speak for him. He always impressed me as being a 
fine citizen and a fine employee of this House, and I thought 
it well to bring this matter to the attention of the Members at 
this time so that when this question comes up we may reward 
faithful service, whether it be rendered by a Republican or a 
Democrat. We should remember the services of any man who 
serves us as faithfully as old man Jordan, and when he 
becomes sick I do not feel we should just kick him out. That 
is the way I feel about it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If by any chance Al Smith should sweep 
in a Democratic majority, would you keep him on? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We might. There is no telling what we 
would do, but I know we would not kick him out if he served 
us faithfully for 10 years. 

Mr. EDWARDS. We kept the Chaplain in office here. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. There is not so much politics in this 
body after all, to be perfectly candid with you. We exchange 
views; but I will admit there are some very good men on that 
side of the House. [Laughter and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Of course, there is not very much politics 
in the House because the Democratic Party has not taken up 
any issue. They practically follow the Republican Party on 
every issue that comes up. The only issue they have to go tb 
the polls on is the tariff issue. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will ask the gentleman, in return, 
who is the gentleman’s leader—La FOLLETTE er Nick LONG- 
WORTH? [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will say to the gentleman I do not follow 
any leader. I believe a Representative should represent his 
constituents and not follow the dictates of any leader. be he 
conservative, so called, or progressive, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Then why have any leaders or why talk 
about leaders? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Wisconsin is the dis- 
tinguished leader of a party of one Member here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman is a pretty good fellow, 
just the same. 

Mr. SCHAYER. The gentleman from Wisconsin would 
rather be the leader of a party of one Member and properly 


represent the views of the great majority of several hundred 


thousand constituents than to disregard their views in a legis- 
rp body and follow the crack of the whip of any political 
eader. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I did not get up here to bring any issue 
against the gentleman from Wisconsin. I only got up here to 
speak for a man who is sick. The gentleman is not sick, is he? 
[| Laughter. ] 

Mr. EDWARDS. As I understand it, the gentleman from 
North Carolina was talking about the unfortunate, paralyzed 
condition of this particular individual and was not talking of 
the unfortunate, paralyzed condition of the Republican Party. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman from Wisconsin agrees with 
the statement of the gentleman from North Carolina that we 
should not abolish this position. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin rose, in the first instance, to eall attention to the fact that 
this man also acts as a sort of policeman in this House. 
Certain gentlemen argued that this man did not have to per- 
form actual service every day in the year, using that as an 
argument to abolish the position, and I stated that on that 
same argument we should abolish the police force everywhere. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Then why should the gentleman jump 
on the Democrats just because I was trying to help out the 
gentleman’s views? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. I was not jumping on the Democrats; but 
the gentleman said that politics were not played in this House, 
and I agreed with the gentleman and told the reason. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I want to make this statement frankly, 
openly, and above board, and I know it to be the fact. In 
many matters there are no politics and there should not be any 
politics. [Applause.] There are good men on both sides of 
the House. Of course, we have different views on different 
issues, but when it comes to doing what is right and what is 
just, in most cases you will find that the membership of this 
House will measure up, and I want to say in passing I was talk- 
ing to a very distinguished Member of the House the other day 
about this question. We have 435 Members of the House and 
I do not know of one Member of the House who is net an 
honest man, I do not care what side of the House he is on— 
not one. I think there is too much abuse of the Members of 
the House. I do not know of a better body in any country or 
in any place than the body of men in this House, and when you 
measure up the men of this House you find they are honest. 
I do not know of a dishonest man in this House. He could not 
stay here if he was dishonest. [Applause.] 

Mr. SANDLIN. From what the gentleman has said, I take it 
the gentleman would be willing to come back next fall? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am trying to come back. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman think we ought to 
have two aisles here instead of one, so we can take care of 
everybody? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No; I think this is well enough. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would not have any aisles. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think it is all right the way it is. I 
think parties are all right. I belong to a great party and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin belongs to a great party, as well as 
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the gentleman from Massachusetts and the gentleman from New 
York. I did not rise for the purpose of getting into any argu- 
ment or any controversy. I only rose to say a good word for 
an old gentleman who does not seem to have anybody here to 
say a good word for him. I do not know the man except from 
passing him here in the House day after day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Paragraph 1, page 17, line 17, was passed 
over without prejudice. Does the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts wish to consider that now? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


POST OFFICE 


Salaries: Postmaster, $4,200; assistant postmaster, $2,570; registry 
and money-order clerk, $2,000; assistant registry and money-order clerk, 
$1,800; five case distributors at $1,700 each; record and file clerk, 
$1,700; 27 messengers (including 1 to superintend transportation of 
mails), at $1,520 each; for the employment of substitute messengers, 
and extra services of regular employees at the rate of not to exceed 
$125 per month each, $1,000; laborer, $1,010; in all, $63,820. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of 
order with reference to this paragraph that I made to the 
other. I will reserve it in order to give an opportunity to such 
of our Members as desire to pass encomiums on the splendid 
service we are getting and the efficiency of the postmaster, to 
which I agree. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this ought to be disposed of 
at once, and I ask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 17, line 16, insert the following: 
“ POST OFFICE 


“ Salaries: Postmaster, $4,200; assistant postmaster, $2,570; registry 
and money-order clerk, $1,830; 34 messengers (including 1 to super- 
intend transportation of mails), at $1,520 each; for the employment of 
substitute messengers, and extra services of regular employees at the 
rate of not to exceed $125 per month each, $1,000; laborer, $1,010; in 
all, $62,290.” 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Massachusetts, who made the point of 
order, to state to the House how many places in the post office 
his resolution touches, or changes in any way? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, as I recall the resolution 
it only affects two employees of the post office in reference to 
increase in salaries; but the resolution also provides, on the 
recommendation of one of the best post-office inspectors that 
we could get who spent over a week investigating, that two of 
the forwarding clerks be dispensed with. I have no objection 
whatever—I want to emphasize again—to the recommendations 
made by the Appropriations Committee. They are perfectly 
satisfactory to me, but until we can take the whole matter up 
I feel constrained to raise the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? The gentleman 
from Ohio knows, because he has investigated the matter, if our 
efficient Postmaster Collier were not working for the House of 
Representatives but in the regular service he would receive 
$600 more than we pay him. And yet my friend from Massa- 
chusetts sought to take two of his needed employees away from 
him. I have been here 12 years, and I have never seen Mr. 
Collier lobbying on the floor of the House or in the lobby—not 
once. If you want to find Mr. Collier go to the post office any 
time in business hours and you will find him there industriously 
working for the 435 Members of Congress. There is no politics 
about him, only a loyal, faithful employee of the Government. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I heartily concur in the statement made by 
the gentleman from Texas. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I know I am not wrong. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Twenty years ago, when the mail handled 
by the post-office department of the House was very much less 
than at present, the salary of the House Postmaster was $4,000. 
I sincerely hope that the gentleman from Massachusetts, who I 
know is conscientious and diligent in matters under the juris- 
diction of his committee, will not press the point of order. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER, Les. 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. Neither the gentleman from Massachu- 
Setts nor the gentleman representing the Committee on Appro- 
priations has increased the salary of the Postmaster. 

Mr, SCHAFER. A proposal would not get very far if the 
gentleman raised the point of order. Perhaps some other Mem- 
ber of Congress is prepared to offer an amendment to increase 
the salary of the Postmaster of the House, who is so efficient 
and so conscientious. If his salary was based on postal receipts 
and volume of business, like the postmasters throughout the 
country, he would be receiving $5,600 instead of his present 
Salary of $4,200. 

Mr. SNELL. What State does the Postmaster come from? 

Mr. SCHAFER. From the great State of Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman may have two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, I say to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Murpuy] that I have gone over the report of this special com- 
mittee of the Committee on Accounts with a great deal of care. 
I think the report is entitled to a great deal of commendation. 
There is a lot of merit to the reorganization that is proposed, 
That committee has eliminated some employees that certainly 
ought to be eliminated and it has increased some salaries that 
ought to be increased. If there are other salaries that Members 
think are not increased enough, the House can take care of 
that when the resolution comes up. I believe the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is right in insisting that we should consider 
his resolution and that the Committee on Appropriations ought 
not to attempt to legislate in this bill. 

Mr, SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose last night the 
reading had proceeded to line 16, page 22. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CAPITOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Capitol Buildings: For necessary expenditures for the Capito! Build- 
ing under the jurisdiction of the Architect of the Capitol, including 
minor improvements, maintenance, repair, equipment, supplies, material, 
and appurtenances; personal and other services; cleaning and repairing 
works of art; purchase or exchange, maintenance, and driving of motor- 
propelled passenger-carrying office vehicles; and not exceeding $200 for 
the purchase of technical and necessary reference books and city direc- 
tory ; $83,535.80. 


Mr, BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 23, after line 10, insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“For the purchase from the owners, the heirs of its painter, Walter 
L. Dean, the oil painting known as Peace, as authorized by the act 
approved March 3, 1927, $5,000, to be immediately available, and to be 
expended under the direction of the Joint Committee on the Library.” 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, a law has been passed by this 
House unanimously directing this committee to purchase this 
particular picture. 

Mr. SCHAFER. This particular picture? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. I am going to ask the chairman 
whether or not he will accept that amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, this dear old chairman wants 
this picture. I think, with the permission of my colaborers on 
this committee, that he ought te have this picture, and I cer- 
tainly will not offer any objection. [Applause.] 

Mr, BUTLER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BUTLER, I will be glad to yield to my friend from 
Colorado; but first I want to say to my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
Murray] that this is not for me. This picture has hung in the 
committee room as long as I have hung there. I found it there 
when I came. Really it is a little older than I am. It is one of 
the finest pictures of America. It has a good influence in the 
committee, 

It has removed on more than one oceasion ill feeling among 
Members and has operated as a favorable agency in defense of 
the Union. It is entitled “ Peace.” 

This House unanimously directed the committee to make the 
purchase of this picture, a small sum of money, owing to two 
women. Their parents are now dead. It is a really famous 


painting which has been seen by thousands throughout the 
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country. It took a prize at the Chicago world's fair. It has 
been passed upon favorably by the Arts Commission. The 
chairman of the Committee on the Library [Mr. Luce] will tell 
you that it has been passed upon favorably by his committee, 
which reported in favor of ifs purchase, and the House unani- 
mously authorized its purchase. I know the influence it has had 
over the members of that committee. It is a picture of the old 
White Squadron, which defended our country many years ago. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, 

Mr. SCHAFER. I think we ought to buy this picture, and I 
am willing to vote to buy it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank you. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. - When the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania gets through I would like to get a chance. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am through, but I would like to add this, 
if I may have a moment more, that perhaps I ought not to 
make a personal appeal. This picture exercises an influence in 
the committee that I like to see. It is one of the most beautiful 
things to be found in the Capitol. It has been authorized; 
otherwise I would not have offered this amendment. Some 
Members of the House opposed the purchase of it when $15,000 
was asked. I was one of them. I thought perhaps it ought to 
be bought for less money. Now the painter is dead. Two 
women, his daughters, survive; and inasmuch as the authority 
has been given, I am going to ask my friend from Colorado to 
vote for the purchase of this picture. Let it be disposed of 
one way or the other. If I had the money, I would be glad to 
buy it myself and give it to the Government, but I have not the 
money. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the 
attention of the House to the situation concerning this painting. 
There is only one justifiable reason on earth for the House 
adopting this amendment, and that is the wish of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania, whom every Member of 
this body has henored and loved for 32 years, and I will not 
yote against his amendment for that reason. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank you. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. When this $5,000 item came up 
before this committee I asked the Architect of the Capitol, Mr. 
David Lynn, and also Mr. Charles E. Fairman, the art curator 
of the Capitol, a man who has just written and published a 
splendid work on the Art and Artists of the Capitol of the 
United States, which you all ought to read, to bring before the 
committee a complete list of all the pictures and paintings and 
so-called works of art and every conceivable kind that does not 
belong to the Goyernment and that has been loaned to or has 
in some way injected or gotten into the Capitol or the House or 
Senate Office Buildings for the purpose of advertising the people 
who produce them. I wanted to learn as near as I could how 
many more pictures there are hanging around here whose own- 
ers are hoping Congress will some time pay a fabulous price 
for them. A great many artists, or self-imagined artists, have 
at various times tried to get their work into this building or into 
the House or Senate Office Buildings purely for publicity pur- 


poses. 

A lot of things of that kind haye been hanging around or 
stored in the basement and elsewhere for 30 or 40 years. 
Practically all of them have no present real value. They are 
mere junk. This picture, for example, has been, I understand, 
stored in the basement or hanging in some committee room for 
30 or 40 years, and nobody has ever heretofore taken any action 
concerning it. Why under the sun should this Seventieth Con- 
gress, in 1928, wake up here now and invite people from all 
over to bring forward all kinds of claims against the Govern- 
ment and ask the Congress to pay for this junk? One of these 
pieces of alleged art is an enormous thing, about 10 by 14 feet, 
purporting to show what some man thought the North Pole 
looked like. I am advised it was stored in the basement for 
20 or 30 years, and was then dug up and hung in our Appro- 
priations Committee room. The owner died long ago, and I 
wonder if his heirs will wake up some day and want $5,000 
for that. I do not like this precedent. The United States 
Daily, published yesterday, stated that we have authorized the 
payment of $35,000 for this picture. That statement goes out 
broadcast over the country. The fact that that paper makes 
it seven times worse than it is will not be corrected. All these 
claim agents in Washington and elsewhere will immediately 
prick up their ears and come before the committee presided 
over by the splendid gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LUCE] 
and clamor for legislation to authorize the purchase of these 
things. Everybody, or the heirs of everybody, who have got 
these things hanging around here will get busy. Are you going 
to invite all these people to come here and put in claims for 
$15,000 for pictures that are not worth 15 cents? 
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It is the principle and the precedent that I do not like. I do 
not like to vote to take this Peace painting away from the 
committee room of our splendid and kind-hearted friend. I 
simply want to warn the House that possibly we are going to 
be besieged by claims of people or descendants of people who 
have been dead for a generation and who may come in here and 
ask to be paid for pictures that we never promised to buy, and 
ask it simply because those pictures have been hanging up here 
many years, and therefore we ought to pay for them. We would’ 
be embarrassed by our action to-day. I think all these things 
that the Government does not own ought to be taken out and 
not allowed to remain in the Capitol or in either its House or 
Senate Office Buildings. If the owners do not want them, or if 
we can not find the owners, I feel that they should be disposed 
of some way, so the owners can not come here some time and 
ask Congress to pay for them. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is that whole system under the control of 
the Architect of the Capitol or any committee as to the selec- 
tion of pictures and art works? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No. I can not learn that there 
is any system. If the chairman or some member of a commit- 
tee lets somebody bring in a picture or something and hangs it 
up in his room, there seems to be no one to prevent it, and 
years after they may want us to buy it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In view of the facts brought out by the 
gentleman from Colorado concerning this indiscriminate sys- 
tem, does he not think some definite system should be adopted 
for the selection of pictures and sculptures to be placed in the 
Capitol? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why, yes: of course. Nobody 
ought to have the right to let anybody bring in anything and 
leave it here indefinitely and then expect us to pay for it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What surprises me is that there has not 
been some system formulated which would take care of a 
situation of this sort. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly there should be some 
system, and that is the reason I am calling the attention of the 
House to this situation. This picture was left here long before 
some of these Members were born, and no one before has ap- 
parently ever thought of paying anything for it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Fine Arts Commission recommends the 
purchase of this picture, but even as good a friend as the gen- 
tleman is of mine I would not ask him to make such a sacrifice. 
If he thinks this is not right, then defeat the measure. But 
the picture has always hung there; it never was in the cellar; 
it has hung in that committee room where I have sat for 32 
years. If it is ever to be paid for, it should be paid for now. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why in the name of common 
sense was it not bought and paid for years ago? 

Mr. BUTLER. I was one of those who asked to have it re- 
main. Of course, I do not know anything at all about art, but 
I thought $15,000 was too much. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I would like to have an expres- 
sion, if it is not inconsistent, from the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Library [Mr. Luce] as to whether or not that 
committee is going to favor a general policy of allowing the 
heirs of the owners of these pictures of various kinds, and 
statuary or models, and so forth, which have been injected into 
these buildings in bygone years to approve claims of this kind? 

Mr. LUCE. If the future can be judged by the past the gen- 
tleman entertains apprehensions that are hardly justified. It 
has been my fortune to be on the Committee on the Library for 
nine years, and in that time, although we have had numerous 
requests for the purchase of paintings, I do not recall that until 
this particular case we have ever recommended such a purchase 
to the House, and I do not foresee any likelihood that we shall 
change our policy in this regard. If there should be presented 
genuine works of art of value equal to that of the one here in 
question, which had endeared themselves to those who have 
lived among them, as this picture has appealed to the chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee, then the same motives would 
perhaps inspire us that inspired us in reporting the bill author- 
izing this purchase, but I can give the gentleman the assurance 
that none of the paintings to which he has referred are likely to 
be bought. The statute and rule together put within the control 
of the Joint Committee on the Library the admission and the 
purchase of all works of art for the Capitol. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I am glad to have that expression 
from the gentleman. That is what I wanted to learn. I want 
the House to be on its guard against a repetition of claims of 
this kind, 
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Mr. LUCE. I think he will agree with me that the record 
of the committee during many years justifies me in assuring 
him that no such pressure as he fears is in prospect and that 
if it should come there will be no such yielding to it as he 
apprehends. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has again expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Has the gentleman’s committee, 
under the law, any authority to determine what paintings, 
pictures, busts, or other material may be brought into and left 
in these three buildings; and if not, does he know of anybody 
else or any authority to shut them out or permit them to be 
left here? 

Mr, LUCE. My recollection of the statute and the rule is 
that we do have such authority. There were brought in years 
and years ago various things for which, of course, the present 
committee is not responsible. 

Mr. TAY OR of Colorado. Are you permitting more to come 
in during these days? X 

Mr. LUCE. Occasionally; perhaps once or twice a year. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. What is your present system? 
When they bring them in do you issue a written permit or have 
any record understanding as to the time and purposes and con- 
ditions under which they may be brought in and how long they 
may remain here, and whether or not the Government is going 
to be expected to pay for them? Have you any system about 
these pictures? 

Mr. LUCE. We do have a system which seems to me to work 
satisfactorily. Nobody is given permission to put anything 
here permanently, except it be a gift formally accepted. There 
come in from time to time for temporary purposes such things 
as models of busts of the Vice Presidents for the corridor on this 
side of the Senate Chamber, or portraits customarily bought, 
as of Speakers. There were in the room of the Committee on 
the Library for some time a considerable number of portraits 
of former Justices of the Supreme Court, and I am thankful 
to say—— 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado (interposing). I do not care to 
have the gentleman go into all those details, but when any 
bust, any picture, model, or anything of that kind is deposited 
in these three Government buildings is some record made of 
the conditions upon which that deposit is made, and is there 
any check on them or attempt made to relieve the Government 
from any obligation to pay for them or to let them stay here 
any longer than the Government desires to have them? I want 
to have the House fully understand this condition of these mat- 
ters and, if possible, prevent our being imposed upon in the 
future. A 

Mr. LUCE. We haye no authority to make any agreement 
other than through the medium of a duly enacted bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has again expired. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
strike out the last word and is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I make this motion for the 
purpose of obtaining certain information relative to the pic- 
tures that are in the Naval Affairs Committee room. I would 
like to ask the chairman of the Library Committee, if I may 
have his attention, whether he has any information relative 
to the other two pictures that are in the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee room, one relating to the surrender of the German fleet 
and the other supposed to be a painting representing camou- 
flage. I would like to ask the chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee whether he has any information about those pic- 
tures, 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; they were painted under general statu- 
tory authority given to the department. Those pictures belong 
to the Navy Department, and in order to make our walls look 
pretty we begged them to cover the walls up with these beauti- 
ful paintings, and my friend knows that the walls are not very 
beautiful. The pictures all belong to the Government, and the 
department can take them away at any time. During the 
exposition at Philadelphia they did remove the pictures, but 
brought them back afterwards. The picture I refer to, I know 
my friend will agree, is the most beautiful thing we have there. 
Its influence is good, is it not? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I agree with the chairman that that is a 
yery nice picture, but I want to make this observation: If we 
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are to be called upon to pay for the three pictures that are now 
hanging in the rooms of the Committee on Naval Affairs, there 
is one picture there, entitled “Camouflage,” that looks like 


somebody accidentally spilled a bucket of paint on the canvas. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is futuristic art. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. If that is art, then I have no knowledge 
of painting, and I hope the authorities in charge, and espe- 
cially the chairman of the Library Committee, will take a peep 
at that picture which has paint spread all over it and is sup- 
posed to represent something that is very beautiful and ar- 
tistic, before ever authorizing the payment of a large sum of 
money for something that I am sure the gentleman would not 
have in his own home. 

Mr. ROMJUB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUE. The gentleman spoke about a bucket of paint 
being spread over a “camouflage” picture. Is not that itself 
camouflage? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. It looks like somebody just kicked it over. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman would not expect to find 
poetry in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—— 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I have seen it there. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And you can not find art in a war pic- 
ture. Art and war are inconsistent. 

Mr. McCLINTIC, In any event, the policy of paying for these 
pictures ought to be thoroughly understood by the Members of 
the House, and we ought to have some one charged with this 
responsibility, so that the distinguished chairman of my com- 
mittee would not have to come here and plead for an appropria- 
tion to take care of somebody's claim against the Government. 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to assure my good friend that this is 
the last appeal I am going to make for any picture. I am not 
buying pictures, and I am not going to ask the Government to 
buy them. My friend and I agree upon many things, and I 
know the gentleman will agree with me that the influence of 
that picture is a good one. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I am not going to object to this. The 
Committee on Naval Affairs needs more peace pictures. We 
would be a whole lot better off if we could adhere to policies of 
that kind rather than having these war scares thrown into us 
all the time for the purpose of building up a gigantic navy. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Tes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I take it we are now up to Great 
Britain on the 5-5-3 ratio so far as navy art is concerned. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Let me ask the gentleman what 
business he thinks this picture of peace has over there anyway, 
when we are appropriating half a billion dollars for war vessels? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I am agreeing with the chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee about this matter, because it is the 
only thing in the Naval Committee that points toward peace. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is a picture of a battleship at that. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes; but it is painted white and repre- 
sents peace. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. LA- 
GuarpIa] has looked at the picture and has admired it. The 
gentleman has told me so. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that when the act authorizing the purchase 
of this particular picture was up I conferred with some of my 
friends in New York who are artists, and they told me tha 
Mr. Dean, the artist, who is now dead s 

Mr. BUTLER. He died about 12 years ago, my friends. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes; and I was told that it was his 
original intention to donate this picture to the House or to the 
Congress. In fact, it was so announced at the time, Only 
after his death did a request come forward or a claim for 
payment for this picture; is that correct? 

Mr. BUTLER. No. You understand, Mr. Dean has been dead 
about 12 years, and as long as 25 years ago the people who 
spoke for him asked $15,000 to $20,000. I may say to my 
friend that I was one of those who said I did not think the 
picture was worth that amount. I did not know anything 
about art, as I have already stated, but I did not think it was 
worth that amount of money. The time has now come when the 
Government should buy it, if it is ever going to do so, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Five thousand dollars during the last 
years of Mr. Dean's life would have been very helpful to him. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think it would have been. I think the 
money would have been helpful to him just as it will be helpful 
now to his daughters. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That I do not know. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Romsvr) there were—ayes 44, noes 6, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the purchase and installation for the Senate Chamber and the 
Hall of the House of Representatives of complete, improved ventila- 
tion, dehumidifying air conditioning apparatus with automatically con- 
trolled ducts and water piping for the connection of the different units 
of such apparatus, and for all necessary structural alterations required 
for such installation, including personal services, traveling and other 
necessary expenses incident thereto, $323,000, to be available imme- 
diately and to be expended by the Architect of the Capitol without 
compliance with sections 3709 and 3744 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, on page 23, line 17, after the 
word “services,” I move to insert the word “ advertising.” 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
make a point of order against the section. Must I make it 
now? 

Mr. MURPHY. I will ask the gentleman what his point of 
order is? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is legislation on an ap- 
propriition bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio has offered an 
amendment. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I was on my feet seeking 
recognition from the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman knows that the chairman 
of the committee gets preference to another Member in offering 
an amendment. If the gentleman intended to make a point of 
order, he should have stated the purpose in asking recognition. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I was trying to get the at- 
tention of the Chair before I could do anything. I made a 
point of order at the earliest possible moment. I was on my 
feet instantly demanding recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Washington 
make a point of order or reserve it? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I make the point of order, 
but I will reserve it if the chairman of the committee desires. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman waive his point of order 
to everything except the last two lines? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Washington now 
makes his point of order, the Chair would like to know to what 
language in the paragraph the point of order is directed. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. To all the language from 
line 11 to line 21, inclusive, being legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. MURPHY. The committee will admit, Mr. Chairman, 
that there is some language in the paragraph that is subject 
to a point of order. Of course, if the gentleman from Wash- 
ington insists on the technicality, we will have to admit that 
it is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I want to propound this inquiry: Clearly 
lines 20 and 21 are subject to a point of order, because it seeks 
to amend existing law. If the point of order is sustained, an 
amendment containing the same provisions as in the paragraph, 
but omitting the objectionable part, would be in order, would 
it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rule on that when it is 
offered. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. In order that Members pres- 
ent may know why I make the point of order I ask unanimous 
consent to speak for five minutes. It will not be on the point 
of order but on the merits of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington has 
made a point of order and stated the ground on which he 
made it. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I have stated that I would 
reserve it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Washington will be permitted to reserve his point of order, and 
he asks unanimous consent to speak for five minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY. If the gentleman from Washington is going 
to insist on his point of order, we will have it made now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio apparently in- 
sists on the regular order, and the regular order is whether the 
gentleman desires to make the point of order. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If the gentleman prefers, I 
will make it instead of reserving it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order will have to be sus- 
tained. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


For the purchase and installation for the Senate Chamber and the 
Hall of the House of Representatives of complete, improved ventilation, 
dehumidifying air conditioning apparatus with automatically controlled 
ducts and water piping for the connection of the different units of 
such apparatus, and for all necessary structural alterations required 
for such installation, including personal services, traveling and other 
necessary expenses incident thereto, $323,000, to be available imme- 
diately and to be expended by the Architect of the Capitol. 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
offer an amendment to the amendment. I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY. The gentleman is too late; he has already 
discussed it. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. No; I have not discussed it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman rose and said he proposed 
to offer an amendment. The Chair then announced that the 
Clerk would report the amendment. Thereupon the gentleman 
1 changed his mind and proceeded to make a point of 
order, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If the Chair rules that I am 
too late in making the point of order, then, of course, I can take 
no exception to that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, in order to relieve the 
Chair of any embarrassment, I make the point of order that 
the point of order made by the gentleman from Washington 
comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains that point of order. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, my amend- 
ment is to strike out $323,000 and insert in lieu thereof $23,000, 
and on that I want to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, this is in 
regard to the ventilation of this Chamber and the Senate Cham- 
ber. If we want to ventilate, then why do we want to venti- 
late? First, let me say, probably no one here is qualified to say 
whether this should be done or should not be done. Therefore 
the Architect of the Capitol called on the United States Public 
Health Bureau to make a thorough investigation and report 
upon it, and I am going to read to you their summary aud con- 
clusions. They say: 


(1) As a result of the study presented in the foregoing pages of the 
report we are led to the conclusion that the air of the Hall of the 
House of Representatives does not contain carbon monoxide, all our 
tests for this toxic gas having been negative. 

(2) Our study discloses the fact that bacteria ranging in number 
from a few to more than 300 per cubic meter of air were present in 
the Hall. The organisms which we found were, however, the usual 
air forms, and the number is about the same as that encountered in 
most habitations. We feel that the presence of these organism has 
little or no bearing on the present problem of ventilation. 

(3) Our study also discloses the fact that the dust content of the 
air is approximately 25 particles per cubic centimeter, a number usually 
found in homes and offices. To this finding we would therefore attach 
no significance as haying any bearing on the problem at hand. 

(4) The carbon dioxide content of the Hall at no time during our 
investigations exceeded 5.5 parts per 10,000, and an average of our 
determinations (95) showed 3.8 parts. This normal carbon-dioxide 
content indicates that sufficient air change is always taking place in the 
Chamber, a fact independently arrived at by measurements of change 
produced by the intake and exhaust fans. 


They state earlier in their report that 10 parts per 10,000 is 
not excessive. They show that instead of 10 parts per 10,000 
on the average it runs only 3.8 parts per 10,000. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Does the report disclose when these tests 
were made? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. They were made during the 
forenoon and from 1 o'clock to 2.30 o'clock p. m., and in the 
latter part of the afternoon. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is when the House was in session? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is correct. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. When there was a good crowd here? 

Mr, SUMMERS of Washington. They state that the crowd 
varied from an ordinary to a large attendance. 


(5) Our study of the fans in use and of the requirements of the room 
leads us to the belief that the fans are of sufficient size and capable 
of supplying the required amount of air to the Hall. 

(6) The most important finding of our study is that the Hall is sub- 
ject to overheating. We have made 103 determinations of temperature. 
Considering 68°—72° as the most comfortable temperature for an assem- 
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bly hall, such as the one in question, we find the degree of overheating 
to be at times as much as 2°-3°. 

(7) Our observations of relative humidity, of which we have made 
103, indicate that on most occasions this is below 30 per cent. Only 
when the temperature was below 70° did observations show relative 
humidities over 30 per cent, without recourse to any special means of 
adding moisture to the air after warming it. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


As a result of our study we urge that strict efforts be made, by regu- 
lation of the temperature of the incoming air, to keep the temperature 
of the Hall no higher than 72°, and that, if necessary, the velocity of 
air entering the Hall be so decreased as to render the drafts of incom- 
ing air unobjectionable. In addition to this, we feel that means should 
be provided for keeping the relative humidity of the air of the Hall 
over 30 per cent at all times. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman state 
the date of the report from which he has just read, and who 
signed it? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. This report is signed by the 
proper acting official of the United States Bureau of Public 
Health, Doctor Williams. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of 
the gentleman to page 129 of the hearings, where he will find 
that Surgeon General Cumming submits a report signed by 
C. E. A. Winslow, chairman, Frank Irving Cooper, A. M. Feld- 
man, D. D. Kimball, F. R. Still, R. E. Hall, and A. C. Willard, 
recommending everything that is recommended by the architect. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; I can explain that. 
They called on these specialists all over the United States to 
give a general outline of how a new ventilating system could be 
installed. The Health Department did not make a recommenda- 
tion that anything of this kind be done. They say a little less 
heat and a little more humidity. There are 390,400 cubic feet 
in this Chamber. There are 310 outlets, hidden away up yonder 
at the edge of the glass in the roof, besides 20 double doors 
around the walls of this floor and the gallery. There is 51,000 
cubic feet of fresh air coming into the Chamber every minute. 
All of the air in this Chamber is changed seven and seven- 
tenths times every hour, according to their report, and the fans 
will change it oftener if thought advisable. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. MURPHY. Does the gentleman mean to tell the Mem- 
bers of the House that the present ventilating system of this 
Chamber is modern? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I mean to tell the Members 
of this House that the Bureau of Public Health of the United 
States, after making a thorough examination by a hundred 
tests, reports just as I said, that it is heated 2° or 3° above 
what it should be, and that there should be more moisture 
added to the air. And so I am in favor of an appropriation 
of $23,000 in order to install a tank, or two or three, of 
water through which this heated air may be forced, so as to 
bring up the moisture content and still maintain a lower tem- 
perature. 

Mr. MURPHY. Where does the Prey get the figures 
“ $23, 000 ise d 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I think it is too much, but 
I want it to be ample. 

Now, I want the chairman of the committee to permit me to 
say that of course, I have no personal interest in this matter 
any more than any other Member. I am a physician by pro- 
fession. I spent 25 years in very active practice; I have had 
training in many hospitals in this country and in London, 
Vienna, and Berlin. I am not mentioning this except as it may 
have some bearing on what I am saying at this time. I do not 
believe that this expenditure of money as proposed in this bill 
is necessary. I want to lay the facts before the Committee of 
the Whole House so that it can determine this question. 

Mr. MURPHY. Can the gentleman tell us how many years 
the present ventilating system here has been in existence? 
Soort SUMMERS of Washington. About as long as this Cham- 

r. 

Mr. MURPHY. About 30 years, I think. Nothing has been 
done in that time to modernize it. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the Bureau of Public 
Health say it should be changed? 
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Mr. MURPHY. If the gentleman from Washington had read 
these hearings, I dare say he would not have read what he has 
been reading. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. This statement from which 
I have read is the complete statement from the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. MURPHY. We have had an entirely different story from 
Doctor Greenburg, who is the sanitary engineer for the Public 
Health Service. We have that report in our hearings. 
fone SUMMERS of Washington. I could not find it complete 

ere. 

Mr. MURPHY. It is all there. Will the gentleman take a 
copy of the hearings and read what Doctor Greenburg says? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will read here from an- 
other place in this report about the carbon dioxide. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Would the gentleman be 
generous enough to let me have three minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I read several conclusions: 


The carbon dioxide determinations indicate that at all times a suffi- 
cient supply of unused air is present. 

Our carbon dioxide measurements clearly confirm those of February 
16, DUENA a wholly sufficient amount of air change at all 
times. * * 

Our carbon eaters analyses, however, indicate that sufficient air 
change is always taking place, as our average observation was at no 
time over 4.5 parts per 10,000. * 

And, lastly, our carbon dioxide analyses indicated that at all times 
sufficient air change took place, in spite of the fact that we had only 
approximately 6.2 air changes per hour, as contrasted with 7.7 and 9.7 
in the earlier studies. 


* 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The gentleman has just stated that over 
200 Members of both Houses of Congress have died within 35 
years. Does the gentleman think the ventilation has had much 
to do with their deaths? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I do not. I took the trouble 
to consult the records of the Sergeant at Arms’ office on that 
subject, and 1 find that in every Congress, from the Sixty-third 
Congress down to the present, with the exception of one, most 
of the deaths occurred during the spring, summer, and fall 
months. I have the figures here from December to March, 
and the number of deaths that occurred during that time, and 
the total number. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the gentleman put those figures in 
the Recorp? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. I will explain that it 
was difficult to ascertain the number of deaths in a Congress 
because a Member may have been reelected to the following 
Congress and his death noted in both places. 

The following table shows the approximate number of deaths 
of House Members during the period indicated: 

Sixty-third Congress, 11 deaths; 5 during December, January, and 
February. 

Sixty-fourth Congress, 11 deaths; 6 during December, January, and 
February. 

Sixty-fifth Congress, 15 deaths; 5 during December, January, and 
February. x 

Sixty-sixth Congress, 11 deaths; 1 during December, January, and 


February. 
Sixty-seventh Congress, 19 deaths; 8 during December, January, and 


February. 

Sixty-eighth Congress, 19 deaths; 4 during December, January, and 
February. 

Sixty-ninth Congress, 9 deaths; 4 during December, January, and 
February. 


Of 95 deaths, 33 occurred during the months of January, February, 
and March. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? ’ 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Has the gentleman any statistics to 
show that there is a higher death rate among men of the same 
age who are in Congress and men outside of Congress? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has again expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
may have two minutes more. I am interested in this. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized for two minutes more. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will say to the gentleman 
that pneumonia is a very common and very fatal disease in men 
above middle life, especially beyond 60 years of age, so that it is 
not at all unusual or out of the ordinary thaf there should have 
been a considerable number of deaths from pneumonia. But, as 
I have stated, the vast majority of deaths in the past 14 years 
have been in the spring, summer, and fall months, and not dur- 
ing the winter. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Consequently when Congress was not in 
Session. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is correct. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no immortality that attaches to 
a certificate of election. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentieman from South 
Carolina may have inferred that, but I do not know that he had 
that in mind, 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. MURPHY. The gentleman will not contend for a mo- 
ment that the present system of ventilating this room is mod- 


ern? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I contend we are supplied 
with an abundance of good, pure air, which is slightly over- 
heated and which needs a little moisture added to it, and this 
statement is based on the repeated statements of the United 
States Bureau of Public Health, and we have no better 
authority, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If, as the gentleman says, the air 
which we breathe here is warmer than it ought to be, and if, as 
he says, the alr contains less humidity than it ought to con- 
tain—and he must say that, because there is no way of adding 
humidity to the air, because it comes in here dry and we 
breatbe it dry 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Moisture could easily be 
added before it comes in, 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. But there is nothing of that kind 
now. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. No. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If that is true, that the air is too 
dry and too hot, is not the American Congress entitled to the 
comfort that is obtainable in modern theaters, modern audi- 
toriums, and buildings that are being constructed at the present 
time? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. But I would not spend a 
third of a million dollars to turn the heat off in my home. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I would spend a million dollars 
to save the health of the American Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has again expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
those of you who have copies of the hearings I wish would 
turn to page 137, and I am going to ask you to bear with me 
just a little while I read some of the testimony that was given 
by Doctor Greenburg, who is the sanitary engineer of the Pub- 
lic Health Service. Doctor Greenburg appeared before our 
committee and Mr. SANDLIN, one of the members of our com- 
mittee, said: 

This problem is mostly one of temperature? 

Doctor GREENBURG, It is one of temperature and has humidity and 
air motion associated with it. 

Mr. WELSH. It is a problem of evaporation, is it not? 

Doctor GREENBURG. It is mainly one of cooling of the body. This 
involves temperature, humidity, and air motion. These are the three 
important factors in designing a ventilation system, and In designing 
such a system these three factors must be taken into consideration. 
In the old system there is no provision for satisfactory air distribution 
and air motion and for proper temperature and humidity control. 


The gentleman from Washington is anxious to save a few 
dollars for the United States, and yet he has frankly admitted 
that the ventilating system in this room is not modern. You 
can go into any moying-picture theater in the city of Washing- 
ton and feel safe, because they have adopted modern methods 
of ventilation. They prepare the air for their patrons, but 
here in the Nation's Capitol, where 435 men, who are picked 
from among the 120,000,000 people, come to legislate, there is 
no modern system of ventilation, and I think the health of 
those 435 men should be looked after. The committee feels they 
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should be furnished with a suitable place wherein to attend to 
the- business of the public. Thirty years have passed since 
anything has been done to make comfort possible in this Cham- 
ber, and the gentleman from Washington thinks that $23,000 
is a sufficient amount to cool the air, to wash the air, and to do 
all the things that are needed in modernizing the ventilating 
system of this House. 

Mr, SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman, of course, 
knows that by shutting off one or two coils, which would prob- 
ably take a couple of minutes, the temperature can be reduced, 
so that part is disposed of, and all that is necessary is to add 
moisture, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. As I understand it, this $323,000 applies 
to the Senate as well as to the House? 

Mr. MURPHY. That is correct. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. I want to supplement what the chair- 
man of the subcommittee says, that the Members here are 
entitled to fresh air and pure air. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. They are getting seven 
changes of air every hour in this big room, and nearly eight. 

Mr. MURPHY. The air which comes into this room comes 
in along the carpet and, unfortunately, Members of the House 
often forget and expectorate on the floor. When that dries it 
is picked up in the dust and we breathe it, and there are a 
few of us who believe we are entitled to have clean air, and I 
hope the wisdom of this House will suggest the appropriation 
of sufficient funds for the care of the health of the people sent 
here to represent this Nation in its legislative establishment. 

The means we have for ventilating the Chamber are not 
controlled, they are not modern, and here is a doctor, a man 
who gathers in the shekels of the folks for keeping their 
health secure, advocating filthy air. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. Les. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The gentleman does not think he 
is looking for a few patients? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURPHY. ‘The gentleman is facetious. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. He practices on us for nothing. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I understand the report from which the 
gentleman from Washington read to be official; that is, from the 
United States health authorities. The gentleman does not 
mean to intimate that that great institution is desirous of pro- 
moting ill health in order to practice on anybody? 

Mr. MURPHY. The gentleman is quite correct. That is a 
report from the Public Health Department of this Government; 
but the report we are bringing to the attention of the committee 
is a later report and one based on a further study of the 
proposition. 

Mr. STEVENSON. By the same board? 

Mr. MURPHY. By the same bureau. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY. Now, may I proceed further with the read- 
ing of this testimony? 

Mr, SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question just at that point? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Has there ever been a later 
investigation than the one I read from? The gentleman may 
not be able to answer that question, but I will say there has 
not been, because the United States Bureau of Public Health 
told me this was their last investigation. 

Mr. MURPHY. I will say to the gentleman they had this 
report when they recommended this system we are presenting 
to the committee at this time. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MURPHY. Les. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Is it not true that this matter 
takes up 75 pages of the hearings on this bill? The gentleman 
from Washington read only about one page. There are about 
75 pages of the hearings devoted to this onè matter. We have 
had an exhaustive investigation by the highest authorities in 
the United States. Some of these people came before our com- 
mittee, and we have gone into the matter thoroughly, exhaus- 
tively, and have come to the unanimous conclusion the present 
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obsolete system onght to be changed. When they say the air 
is not filthy, I will say that it is not healthy. It comes out 
right here at our feet, and the hot air blows the dust and dirt 
from the dirty carpets right up in our faces, and that is not 
healthful. It is not and can not be sanitary. The air should 
come in 30 feet over our heads instead of between our feet. 
Besides being dirty, the air is too hot and too dry. This system 
is an abomination. 

Mr. MURPHY. I will say to the gentlemen of the committee 
that the recommendation for making this change in ventila- 
tion comes out of the report from which the gentleman has just 
read, and if the gentleman had gone through these hearings 
and had read them carefully I am sure he would not be object- 
ing as he is to-day, because the testimony of the experts before 
our committee was such that it was the wisdom of the com- 
mittee this improvement should be made. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. How many of the experts whose 
testimony you have in the hearings are engaged in the ventilat- 
ing business and would like to secure such a contract? 

Mr. MURPHY. Not any. I will say to the gentleman from 
Illinois the committee is composed of men who have business 
judgment, and they are just as wide awake as the average 
citizen of this country. We have not been subject to any 
influence of any kind, As my friend the gentleman from Colo- 
rado has said, 75 pages of the hearings were devoted to this 
one subject, because it is an important one. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. And you say that none of them—— 

Mr. MURPHY. Not one. I might read for the gentleman's 
information at this point 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. If the gentleman will permit, I would like 
to continue reading from Doctor Greenburg’s testimony: 


You will note by reference to the complete report of the 1924 study, 
which will be presented in the record, that the Hall suffered from 
overheating because the regulatory means were not sufficient and care- 
fully controlled, and that we recommended that the velocity of the 
incoming air be decreased because of the existence of drafts on the 
Members’ feet. And lastly, that some means be provided for increas- 
ing the relative humidity oremoisture content of the Hall. All of 
these criticisms are still valid and constitute our objections to the 
system at this time. In addition to the above, it must be pointed out 
that no means are at present in existence for cooling the Hall in the 
summer months of the year. 

The system, which has just been approved by the ventilating com- 
mittee, of which Doctor Winslow is chairman, and which is composed 
of the ablest men in the field at this time, makes ample and liberal 
provision for all of these recommendations of the 1924 report. 

May I take the liberty of directing the attention of the gentlemen 
to the last paragraph of the 1924 report, for here our recommendations 
are presented completely free of technical details, 

Mr. TAYLOR. In the new theaters throughout the country, are they 
installing plants of this kind in this way to bring the air down and 
regulate the temperature, the humidity, and the circulation? 

Doctor GREENBURG. Yes; they are. In the new, big, and better 
theaters they have such systems. But the cost is high and the smaller 
theaters can not usually afford them. In the bigger and better play- 
houses they are putting in these systems all the time, 

Mr. Tayror. Do they spend as much as $323,000 to do it? 

Doctor GREENBURG. I think the system at the Roxy Theater in New 
York must have cost practically that much. It cost probably in that 
neighborhood. ‘The system in the Paramount Theater in New York 
probably cost about the same amount also.- The Roxy Theater seats 
6,000 people and the Paramount 3,540 people. Both of these theaters 
were ventilated by the company to whom the committee now desires to 
award your contract. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has again expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five additional min- 
utes, inasmuch as this is an important matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. Les. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the gentleman from Ohio if 
there are going to be competitive bids on this work? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes; they are going to have competitive bids. 
[Reading :] 

Mr. Horapay. Doctor Greenburg, are the Members of the House suf- 
fering, is their health being injured, by the present system of ven- 
tilation? 
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Doctor GREENBURG. I can not say exactly how much their health 
is being injured, but I certainly feel that if the system of ventilation 
were improved the Members would feel better and would undoubtedly 
be in better physical condition and feel more active and more alert. 
When the atmosphere becomes overheated it detracts from a man’s 
physical and mental abilities, In that way I think they are being 
injured to a certain extent. 

Studies on the question of ventilation are now being made with a 
great deal of care, and so far it has been found, for example, in studies 
made on school children in New York that there is more respiratory 
disease amongst the children when the conditions are not right than 
when the conditions are maintained at about the right point. In study 
cited it was found that there was about 18 per cent more absences 
from colds and respiratory diseases where the poor conditions were 
maintained than when atmospheric conditions were maintained at about 
the proper level. 

I am making some studies now of school children in New Haven, 
Conn., and the facts so far confirm those learned from the study made 
in New York. 

Many studies have been made In reference to the efficiency of physi- 
cal labor at different temperatures, and they have all indicated that 
when the temperature is not maintained at the right point the physical 
efficiency drops off. This means that when the body has to work 
hard to lose its excess heat it is laboring under an extra load, and if 
you keep on loading up the body in that way you decrease its physical 
efficiency. 

Mr. Mvurpuy. Is it the judgment of the Public Health Service 
that the alr conditions here are so bad that they really should be 
changed? 

Doctor GREENBURG. I would like Doctor Thompson to answer that 
question, It was the opinion of all the men who studied the system 
that it should really be revamped and made so that it could maintain 
conditions which were more suitable for the Members. 

Mr. Murpny. May I at this point ask Doctor Thompson if the 
experts who went into this matter suggested that the conditions were 
bad and that a change should be made? 

Doctor THOMPSON. I think Doctor Greenburg has explained it very 
well, These are intangible things that we have to deal with. You 
have such conditions resulting where a good system of ventilation is not 
available. It is also possible that we may be made more susceptible 
to breakdowns in health by having this extra strain put on the con- 
stitution. Most of us have reached the age where we should not be 
subjected to constant extra strains put upon us. 

Of course, anybody can get along in any kind of ventilation, but 
we felt that you were entitled to a system which would be equal to 
what they have in theaters and places of that kind for maintaining 
the comfort and health of their people, and that if they can have such 
a system as that you gentlemen were entitled to at least that much, 

Mr. MurrHY. Do you look upon the present ventilating system ag 
being obsolete as compared with modern ventilating systems? 

Doctor THOMPSON. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Murpuy. When was the present system put in here? Perhaps 
Mr. Lynn can answer that question. 

Mr. Lynn. It has been in for about 30 years. It has just been 
added to from time to time by putting in larger exhaust fans, and 
things of that kind. But the system has been in for a great many 
years, 

Mr, TAYLOR. The thing that brought this matter up originally was 
the fact that Members of the House were complaining that when they 
sat in the Hall of the House for 3, 4, or 5 hours they would go away 
completely exhausted, and they seemed to think that possibly it might 
help them in that way. 

As to whether or not we should go ahead and spend all this money 
at this time or wait until this system has been tried out further and 
they know more about it than they do now, is a question, 

Mr. SANDLIN. I think most of the Members heretofore have had the 
feeling and the belief that there was a lot of foul air in the Hall. 

Mr. TayLor. Yes; the Members of the House think it is insanitary, 
and I know people in the galleries always complain that they have 
that same feeling. Women complain that when they go and sit in 
the galleries, when the Hall of the House Is filled by Members, that the 
air is bad. 

Mr. SANDLIN. That is due to the heat and the humidity? 

Doctor GREENBURG. That is probably due to the fact that down on 
the floor of the House the temperature conditions are approximately 
comfortable and then when the air is warmed it rises, and in the gallery 
the temperature is probably too high. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to ask the in- 
dulgence of the committee for five more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio to proceed for five additional minutes? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. MURPHY. On page 157 of the hearings Doctor Green- 
burg, in reply to a question by the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Taytor], said: 

Doctor GREEN Und. I hesitated very much to say that I felt the 
present ventilating system was injurious to the health of the Members, 
because it is exceedingly difficult to prove such a thing. It is a prob- 
lem which would require long study, and study of many different 
kinds, for example, statistical studies of the death rate of Members, 
as compared with that of the normal population. 

It is a very difficult problem, if it could be satisfactorily done at all. 

Mr. MURPHY. But it is a fact, however, that this ventilating system 
is not approved by present-day sanitation, along ventilating lines? 

Doctor GREENBURG. Absolutely. 

Mr. Lynx. This system simply puts so many cubic feet of air per 
minute in the Chamber and it exhausts so many cubic feet per minute. 
It supplies fresh air to the House Chamber; that is the extent of the 
system. 

Mr. MURPHY. Throughout the country every great building that goes 
up, where great crowds assemble, is being equipped with the new venti- 
lating system? 

Doctor GREENBURG, Very many of them. I hesitated very much to 
say that the existing system was actually detrimental to health. On 
the other hand, we must not minimize the feeling of discomfort, be- 
cause when you are uncomfortable it is definite evidence that conditions 
are wrong, that your body is being imposed upon. If this continues 
long enough, it seems very fair to assume that it will harm the body. 
There is no question about it. 


Gentlemen of the House, you have listened carefully to 
the reading of this testimony from the hearings. The mat- 
ter is up to you. Experts on ventilation scattered over the 
entire country were called into consultation by the Architect 
of the Capitol. Not one of these gentlemen has anything what- 
ever to do with any ventilation company doing business in this 
country. Bids were asked tentatively of those qualified to do 
the work. I think five ventilating companies in this country 
submitted plans and bids on this work. It was the wisdom 
of this board of experts, serving without pay, simply giving their 
very best judgment to their Government, that a certain firm 
should be given the contract. 

The Architect of the Capitol appeared before the committee 
with this proposition, giving the background for his judgment 
in recommending to the committee these people to do this work. 
The judgment of the committee was that, this being America 
and all things being equal, that everyone engaged in the venti- 
lation business in this country should have an equal chance 
at the starting point and that these plans prepared by these 
experts should be resubmitted and that the best bid received 
by-the Architect and on the approval of the board of five ex- 
perts, none of whom have any financial interest in any venti- 
lating company, should meet in consultation, and those bidding 
would be awarded the contract. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. And we do not have to accept any 
bid at all—either the highest or the lowest. 

Mr. MURPHY. No; we reserve the right to accept the high- 
est bid if it is considered to be the best by those best qualified 
to judge, and we reserye the right to reject any or all bids. 
So we believe the committee has been exceedingly fair and just. 
We give every American business man engaged in the busi- 
ness an equal chance at the starting point, and if he has the 
ability to do and to achieve, his reward will be commensurate 
with his ability. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am unable to understand 
how it is you make all of these reservations when we pass this 
provision without any strings to it. 

Mr. MURPHY. I might say that a year ago bids and esti- 
mates were asked for, and the amount was four hundred and 
some odd thousand dollars. Again I want to pay tribute to the 
wisdom and business sagacity of the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee [Mr. Mappen], who has saved the country 
in that item alone $107,000. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If we had brought that 
before the House a year or two ago, you would have made the 
same argument then that you do now. I was on the committee 
at the time, and I opposed it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, Is not the gentleman from Ohio uninten- 
tionally overstating his case when he says that the House 
reserves the right to reject the highest bid? As the paragraph 
stands it will have to be awarded in compliance with the exist- 
ing law. 

Mr. MURPHY. The language in the bill went out on the 
point of order, but it is possible to have the language reinserted 
at the other end of the Capitol, because the Senate is inter- 
ested in this matter, and the appropriation is carried for the 
House and the Senate Chambers. 
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I might say for the benefit of the House that the Senate has 
had hearings on the proposition to enlarge the Senate Chamber 
in addition to furnishing a new ventilation system. They be- 
lieve over there that it is money well spent. I think some one 
told me that they had figures to show that in a financial way 
a tremendous saving would be made, but we are not going to 
talk about that. We are doubly interested in trying to mod- 
ernize the Chambers of this Capitol. We want to put a new 
ventilating system in the Senate Chamber and in the Hall of the 
House equal to that which can be found in any moving-picture 
house in a town of 25,000 inhabitants. 

Mr. MENGES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am perfectly willing to have this Chamber ventilated, 
so that we will have pure air and there will be no diséase con- 
tracted by any Member in this House from impure air. I do 
not oppose a ventilating system, but I do think that we ought 
to be a little careful about submitting specifications to the 
various bidders and that we do not place too much dependence 
on experts. I happened to come in contact with some of the 
things that happen here, and I am not impugning the motives 
of anyone, but the group of experts who recommended this 
system—and I understand the committee adopted it—gave the 
contract or suggested that the contract should be given to the 
highest bidder. Now, my friends, I happen to have in my dis- 
trict—and I am going to be frank about it—a concern which 
is manufacturing ventilating systems. The York Ice Machine 
Manufacturing Co. put in a bid for the installation of this 
project of $139,680, while the Carrier Engineering Corporation, 
to which the experts suggested the award should be given, asked 
$326,000. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Give us the figures in dol- 
lars and cents for comparison. É 

Mr. MENGES. It is 139 as against 326 plus. I can give 
the gentleman the figures exactly. For the complete system the 
highest bid, which the experts suggested should be accepted, 
was $326,000 for the same thing the firm in my district asked 
$139.680—$279,000 plus. 

Fri SUMMERS of Washington. That is, as provided in the 
àll? 

Mr. MENGES. No; that is not as provided in the bill. But 
that was the bid that was made and accepted, or recommended 
by the corps of experts to be accepted. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. And the other responsible 
bidder to whom the gentleman refers bid how much? 

Mr. MENGES, One hundred and thirty-nine thousand six 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Now, we can understand and 
compare $139,000 with $279,000. I do not question the high 
character of everyone connected with this investigation, but 
call attention to the great disparity of the estimates. 

Mr. MENGES. Do not think that I am endeavoring to put in 
question the character of this committee, but I say to you that 
this concern that I refer to is a responsible concern. During 
the last year they put ventilating systems into the largest the- 
aters in New York, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh. I do not 
know that they have gone any further west. They put in 16 
ventilating systems. Not only that, but they are a very re- 
sponsible concern, They have built up a business of $20,- 
000,000 and they have built it up by being absolutely and 
strictly honest, living up to their agreements and contracts. I 
am here not to say to whom you shall give this contract but 
to suggest that I think we should be a little careful. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MENGES. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Did the gentleman read the re- 
port on page 129 giving the reasons why they recommended 
the Carrier Engineering Corporation, and showing why the 
other bids did not fill the bill? 

Mr. MENGES. I did read that, but it does not explain any- 
thing to me. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MENGES. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. Does the gentleman know of one particular 
case where any theater in the United States ever spent $200,000 
for just a ventilating system? 

Mr. MENGES. I do not know anything about the cost for 
the installation of a ventilating system. 

Mr. BLOOM. Does not the gentleman know, if he knows 
anything about the ventilating 

Mr. MENGES. Oh, I am not a ventilating engineer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 
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mous consent that the gentleman may proceed for five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Does not the gentleman know or realize that 
there is no theater in the United States that ever spent $100,000 
for a ventilating system? 

Mr. MENGES. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. BLOOM. Is not the gentleman recommending that we 
spend $200,000 for ventilating the Chamber? 

Mr. MENGES. I have not recommended any amount. 

Mr. BLOOM. I thought I heard that. 

Mr. MENGES. I did not recommend any amount. I said that 
I am in favor of ventilating this room and ventilating it in 
such a way that every Member of this House shall have all 
of the fresh air that he or she needs. 

Mr. BLOOM. I will say this: I will guarantee that you will 
have all of the fresh air you want if you will let me ventilate 
this Chamber for $100,000. 

Mr. MENGES. I am not able to say whether the gentleman 
could do it or not. 

Mr. BLOOM. I will take the contract right now to ventilate 
this Chamber properly for $100,000. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MENGES. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Did the gentleman observe 
that in the reading of all of the pages of testimony by Mr. 
Murpny the experts made two points, and two only? One was 
that the room was overheated, and they tell me that is why 
some Members are inclined to get drowsy during the latter part 
of the afternoon. That can be changed in five minutes at this 
end of the Capitol and at the other end of the Capitol by the 
two engineers. Anybody can shut off the heat. You do not 
need a third of a million dollars to do that. The other thing 
they recommend is more moisture. That is all they do recom- 
mend. Two very simple modifications of our present system, 
but the results will be apparent. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 


question? 
Mr. MENGES. Les. 
Mr. BLOOM. I just happened to come in at the tail end of 


this thing. If you want to ventilate this Chamber and ventilate 
it correctly so that you will not have this bad, foul air, you can 
do it easily for a hundred thousand dollars. You must have a 
proper exhaust, which you have not got here. 

Mr, MENGES. I did not yield for a speech. 

Mr. BLOOM. I do not want to make a speech. I thought 
that the gentleman recommended that we give a contract to 
some one he mentioned for a certain sum of money. 

Mr. MENGES. No; I did not. I did not recommend any- 
thing of the sort. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. MENGES. Yes. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Does not the gentleman think we ought 
to award this contract to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Broom]? 

Mr. MENGES. Mr. Chairman, I am not advocating the adop- 
tion of any one of the amounts that have been specified by the 
people who have made bids on this proposition, neither am I 
suggesting the acceptance of Mr. BLoom’s offer. The people 
that I have the honor to represent have done practically all of 
the ventilating for the United States Navy Department in their 
ships for the last 10 years. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MENGES. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Do I understand the gentleman to con- 
vey the impression that there will not be free and unrestricted 
competition in the awarding of this contract? 

Mr. MENGES. I did not mean to convey that idea. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If I understood the statement of the 
chairman correctly, there will be competitive bidding. 

Mr. MENGES. That is exactly what I want, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And that the contract will be awarded 
to the bidder that complies with the plans and specifications 
and submits the lowest responsible bid. 

Mr. MENGES. I am not asking for any preference for the 
concern I am representing but that they shall have equal oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr MURPHY. That is just what the committee has arranged 
_for. We have an amendment here which we will submit when 
this is out of the way. 

Mr. MENGES. I am glad you have that, Mr. Chairman, be- 


Chairman, will the gentleman 


cause I was going to offer one if you had not. 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
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Mr, HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the subeom- 
mittee I joined in the report on this item. But there are a few 
facts I would like to bring to your attention. As I recall the 
evidence before the subcommittee, there was no evidence to 
show that the atmospheric conditions in this House were essen- 
tially injurious to the health of the Members. As to the gen- 
tleman referred to as Doctor Greenburg, I see that he is so 
referred to in the hearings, but it is my impression that he is 
not a doctor, but a sanitary engineer. Here is what he says. 
He was asked: 

Mr. Hobapay. Doctor Greenburg, are the Members of the House suf- 
fering, is their health being injured, by the present system of ventila- 
tion? 

Doctor GnREX BURG. I can not say exactly how much their health is 
being injured, but I certainly feel that if the system of ventilation 
were improved the Members would feel better and would undoubtedly 
be in better physical condition and feel more active and more alert, 
When the atmosphere becomes overheated it detracts from a man's 
physical and mental abilities. In that way I think they are being 
injured, to a certain extent, 


Now, as I recall the evidence, that is about as strong a state- 
ment as there is in the record going to show that the present 
condition is injurious to the public health. 

The committee was faced with this proposition: For a good 
many years there has been a demand from individual Members 
for an improvement in the ventilating system, The Public 
Health Service, when this proposition was put up to them, 
called in a committee of experts, and they made a report. Now, 
I want to call your attention especially to this: This is the 
testimony of Doctor Thompson. The question was not up to 
that commission as to whether we needed a ventilating system. 
The question that was put up to them was on the basis that the 
House desired a system, and they were asked their opinion as 
to what the best thing was. Doctor Thompson says: 


When that committee considered a system they did not take into con- 
sideration the cost, 


In other words, this committee is not going into a question of 
whether or not we needed a change. They assumed that the 
House had decided that they did need a change. But from the 
theoretical and scientific standpoint, regardless of the demand 
for or the cost of, they reported what they thought was the best 
system, I read: 


We called together this committee of experts because we felt that 
their opinion would give you the best system possible at the present 
time, in accordance with health and sanitation. 

When that committee considered a system they did not take into 
consideration the cost. They did not feel that that was their province. 
Their province was to outline to you what they felt was the most satis- 
factory type of system to give you the most healthful and sanitary con- 
ditions. They did not enter into the cost. Their opinion was ex- 
pressed only about the new system and what would be desirable for the 
new system. 

Mr. Houiapay. Did they go into the question as to how badly an im- 
provement in the ventilating system was needed? Did they consider 
that? 

Doctor THOMPSON. They really had not had that put up to them. It 
Was put up to them that Congress desired to have a new system in- 
stalled and what you wanted was an opinion as to the best type of 
system to be installed. They did not have any suggestion as to that 
point; that rested with the Members of Congress, 


Now, this commission made their report regardless of the cost. 
They reported what in their opinion would be the best system. 
That report involyed not specific specifications, but general 
specifications. Then competitive bids were asked for, and some 
five different companies came in. There is a big spread between 
their bids, and it is very natural that there should be, because 
they were not bidding on exact specifications but on a general 
plan, and each bidder submitted his own plan, so that there is 
no way that I know of by which we can compare the bids. 
Perhaps the man who wanted $100,000 more than the firm 
from Pennsylvania offered a better system. I presume that 
he did. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from IIIinois 
has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment will 
be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I do not wish to take five minutes. I have courage 
enough to say here what I have said so many times, when we 
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have been frequently forced to leave this Chamber practically 


from mental exhaustion and unable further to follow the de- 
bates. I do not need the medical profession to tell me when 
ventilation is needed. When our offices need fresh air we know 
when it is time to raise the window, and when necessary to 
have water around to change the humidity. This room is sup- 
posed to properly accommodate 435 Members of Congress, many 
employees, and perhaps 500 visitors from 12 o'clock noon to 6 
o'clock each day, and with an up-to-date ventilating system. 
Nearly every other Member of the House must feel that the 
ventilation is not satisfactory, and we often complain that we 
can not remain in the Chamber and keep keenly alert under such 
conditions. 

We can not have been wrong all of this time. We do not 
need a doctor to tell us about lack of ventilation, though we do 
need them to tell us about those diseases the cause and effects 
of which we do not know. I am sure the common sense of the 
situation appeals to us, and I am very glad to vote in favor, 
after six years of experience here. Let us have the courage to 
rise and state openly our criticisms of this situation. The 
ventilation here is certainly very bad indeed. We know it is 
of our own experience and we are not to. be convinced by the 
differing viewpoints of experts, as cited in the debate, on a 
matter of which we have such intimate knowledge. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD, I will be very glad to yield to the gentleman, 
but I do not know anything about his $100,000 estimate. 

Mr. BLOOM. That is not the question I am going to ask the 
gentleman. The question I am going to ask the gentleman is 
whether he knows thut any one of the plans suggested will 
relieve the situation? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have faith in those intrusted to carry out 
our instructions. I am not interested in anybody or firm who 
wants a contract. I am interested not only for our health, but 
that we may stay here and be active and alert in our duties, 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. MURPHY, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I hope the 
members of the committee will vote against the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Washington, because the health 
of the Members of this House is the most important thing to 
each and every one of us individually. This is your own affair. 
If you do not take care of yourselves you can not blame anyone 
else. The country will not condemn you for making things 
sanitary and modern here. When it comes to the judgment of 
those five men who have been selected for their high intelligence 
and for their high character no one can question it. When a 
gentleman gets up on this floor and says, “I will do this for 
$100,000 "—— 

Mr. SANDLIN (interposing). 
to bid. 

Mr. MURPHT. Yes; he will have an opportunity to bid if 
he cares to do so. The gentleman will have an opportunity to 
enter into competitive bidding, and if he knows what he is talk- 
ing about he may be able to do the work for $100,000, But the 
gentleman knows something about the theatrical business. He 
knows they do spend lots of money in providing proper yenti- 
lating systems. In my little town they spent $60,000 on a venti- 
lating system in a little theater which seats only 800. 

Mr. BLOOM. But did you not spend $40,000 on a cooling 
system? 

Mr. MURPHY. It does not make any difference what the 
money was spent on. Here we are only appropriating sufficient 
money to cover the probable cost of the system, and in the 
event the work can be done for much less we will be that much 
better off. Gentlemen, remember that if you appropriate this 
money for this ventilating system you will have the very last 
word in scientific ventilation. You are entitled to receive that, 
because everyone who spends from 20 to 25 cents for admission 
to a moving-picture house knows that when he enters such a 
moving-picture house he is entering a building which is ven- 
tilated along modern lines. Surely we are entitled to that. 
We are doing something here for ourselves. Gentlemen, let us 
do it; let us meet the issue face up, with eyes to the front and 
with our tails over the dashboard. [Applause.] The people in 
this country believe in such a proposition and, therefore, I hope 
you will defeat the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
five words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last five words, and is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman and gentiemen, I want to say at 
the outset that I am not going to oppose nny plan by which you 
can better or change the ventilation of this Chamber. Ever 


He will have an opportunity 
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since I have been in the House I have heard about such a plan 
being put into operation. I have watched gentlemen sit in the 
galleries with all kinds of instruments, testing, smelling, per- 
fuming, and doing everything to the air. What they were 
trying to do I do not know, but I will say that for 40 years I 
have been building public buildings and I know something about 
ventilating chambers. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I was wondering how old the 
gentleman is. I thought he was a young man. 

Mr. ABERNETHY, Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that when he entered this body he was a healthy look- 
ing man, but I saw the gentleman faint on the floor of the 
House, and we had to carry him out. 

Mr. BLOOM. I will say to my colleague that it was not the 
air which made me sick; it was the speeches I heard, The air 
was all right, but I was overcome by some of the speeches I 
heard at that time. I am now immune to them. 

I will say this: That you can not compare this Chamber with 
a theater. A theater is practically sealed up. There are no 
doors or windows that can be opened in a theater, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There are not any here. 

Mr. BLOOM. You have doors here and they are being 
opened and closed all the time. 

No matter how hard you may try, it is impossible to create 
a vacuum, and the only thing you need in this Chamber, gentle- 
men, is to have a proper exhaust system. If you take out the 
foul air, good, pure air must come in. It is impossible to 
create the kind of vacuum that these engineers have been talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. BEEDY. Where is the pure air going to come from? 

Mr. BLOOM. You will get it through the doors and the 
vents and all around here. 

Mr. BEEDY. Does not the gentleman know that this Cham- 
ber is twice removed from the pure air on the outside? 

Mr. BLOOM, No—— 

Mr. BENDY. If the gentleman will take a trip around the 
Chamber and investigate he will find that is the fact. 

Mr. BLOOM. I want to tell the gentleman this Chamber is 
not situated like a theater. 

Mr. MURVHY. Does the gentleman know how the air comes 
into this room? 

Mr. BLOOM. It comes in from all these openings and 
through the vents. Now. where do you take out the air? 

Mr. MURPHY. May I tell the gentleman that the air that 
is in this room now comes in along the dirty, filthy carpet here, 
and is forced up into our faces? 

Mr, BLOOM. The gentleman will remember I said it comes 
in from the doors and the vents. 

My idea is that if you had a proper exhaust in this building 
you would have proper ventilation. You have to have a proper 
circulation of air, the same as they have in every theater. In 
the top of every theater or large building they have exhaust 
fans that take out the bad air. 

If you want to have a proper plan of ventilation, that is all 
right, and we should figure on it, but you can not have men 
connected with ventilation systems come in here with their own 
system and then expect to have any kind of real or proper ven- 
tilating plant. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman concedes we need a dif- 
ferent system here from the one we have now. 

Mr. BLOOM. I will concede that if you will try what I 
have suggested 

Mr. ABERNETHY. ‘The air is bad now, is it not? 

Mr. BLOOM. Let me answer the question, please. I will say 
if you want to improve the air in this Chamber, if you will 
give me the opportunity of putting in a proper exhaust system, 
I will guarantee to purify the air and have it 75 per cent 
better than it is now. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
York has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I think we have been very 
liberal in allowing debate on this question, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Washington to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The time of the gentleman from New 
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Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend- 
ment again reported? 

The amendment to the amendment was again reported. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MURPHY: On page 23, line 21, insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

“The foregoing appropriation may be expended without compliance 
with sections 8709 and 3744 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States.” 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order. . 

Will the gentleman explain the meaning of the amendment 
and just what sections are referred to? 

Mr. MURPHY. This gives the experts having in charge 
the recommending of contracts the privilege of awarding the 
contract to the best bidder, not necessarily the one submitting 
the lowest bid as to dollars and cents, but permits them to let 
the contract to the best bidder even though he might be the 
very highest as to dollars and cents. The judgment of this 
board of five experts, who are not interested in any way, 
shape, or form in any contract with respect to this sort of 
work will be controlling, and under the amendment I have 
just offered the architect, on the advice of this board, can 
enter into a contract with any one of the bidders who submits 
the best bid. 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order. I do not think we ought to award contracts in this 


way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair believes the point of order is 
well taken. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MURPHY. There is no question, Mr. Chairman, but 
what the amendment is subject to a point of order. I am very 
sorry the gentleman from Texas 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The point of order was raised before and 
the point of order was sustained and the paragraph went out. 
Then the gentleman offered an amendment without those lines. 
I am very sorry the gentleman again offered the amendment, 
because once a point of order is raised and sustained, I do not 
think the amendment should be again offered. It is out now 
anyway. 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes; it is out now. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Capitol Grounds: For care and improvement of grounds surrounding 
the Capitol, Senate and House Office Buildings; personal and other 
services; care of trees; plantings; fertilizers; repairs to pavements, 
walks, and roadways; purchase of waterproof wearing apparel; and 
for snow removal by hire of men and equipment or under contract 
without compliance with sections 3709 and 3744 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, $72,000. 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
House, while I was absent from the Chamber some criticism 
was offered in regard to the Assistant Sergeant at Arms 
of this House, Mr. A. C. Jordan, of Kansas. I wish now to give 
the membership of the House some facts. 

Mr. Jordan does not come from my district or my part of the 
State, but for many years he was the sergeant at arms of the 
Kansas House of Representatives. He retained that position 
from year to year, session after session, because of his com- 
petency and ability to fill that position. Seven years ago when 
he was selected as Assistant Sergeant at Arms of this House, 
the members of the House of Representatives of Kansas made 
him a handsome present as a testimonial of their esteem and 
their respect. 

He has served this House for many years. He has always 
been here every day this House has been in session when able 
to do so. He has always been efficient, able, and competent, 
and has served this House well, Last summer he met with 
an accident that was followed by temporary paralysis, that for 
months compelled him to use a cane. He has been trying to 
get back here all the session and worrying because he was un- 
able to do so. A month ago he wrote me and said he had so 


improved that he expected to get here on the 24th day of March. 
He did not come, and a few days after I was advised that he 
was taken down with la grippe and was confined to his bed. 
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This man has had financial reverses; he has lost his health. 
He ought not to be criticized because of his great misfortune 
in the face of the splendid service he has given this House, and 
I want to thank Mr, Anerneruy for coming to the defense of 
Mr. Jordan this afternoon, and also the membership of the 
House that they did not destroy his position this afternoon by 
voting for the amendment offered. I thank you all in behalf 
of Mr. Jordan. [Applause.] 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 23, line 7, and after the word “services” insert 
the word “ advertising.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to return to page 23, line 7, for the purpose of offering 
an amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 7 of the amendment already adopted, on page 23, after the 
word “ services,” insert the word advertising.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 16 for the purpose of offering an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to return to page 16 for the purpose of offering an 
amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
nature of the amendment? 

Mr. MURPHY. The amendment is being offered to equalize 
the salary of an attendant in the press gallery. It has been 
the unanimous request of every member of the press gallery 
that this young man, who has and is rendering splendid service, 
should have an increase in salary. The matter was brought 
before the committee, but it was neglected and did not appear 
in the bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER. It will not interfere with the reorganiza- 
tion bill there has been so much said about? 

Mr. MURPHY. I do not think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 16, line 8, strike out the figures “ $1,200” and insert “ $1,700.” 
In line 14 strike out the figures “ $209,641" and insert $210,141.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. TILsox having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CHINDBLOM, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 12875) making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1929, and for other purposes, and had directed him to report 
the same back with sundry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Murry, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Howakrp of Nebraska, at the request of Mr. Norton of Nebraska, 
for an indefinite period, on account of sickness, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 42 
minutes p. m.) the House, in pursuance of its previous order, 
adjourned until to-morrow, Sunday, April 15, 1928, at 12 o'clock 
noon, 
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‘ COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Monday, April 16, 1928, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

For the prevention and removal of obstructions and burdens 
upon interstate commerce in cotton by regulating transactions 
on cotton-futures exchanges (H. R. 11017 and other bills relat- 
ing to cotton). 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To provide for the transfer to the Department of the In- 
terior of the public-works functions of the Federal Government 
(H. R. 8127). 

COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


(10.30 a. m.— room 377) 

To revise, amend, and reenact the provisions of the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia relating to the acquisition of 
land in the said District for the use of the United States 
(H. R. 12416). 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INSURANCE AND BANKING 


(10.30 a. m—room 346) 


To provide compensation for disability or death resulting from 
injury to employees in certain employments in the District of 
Columbia (H. R. 12896). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

445. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitting report that there is in this department an accumula- 
tion of miscellaneous material in the office of the Secretary, 
Immigration Service, United States Employment Service, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, and Children’s Bureau which will be 
of no further use in the transaction of official business; to the 
Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 

446. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations 
under the legislative establishment, United States Senate, for 
the fiscal year 1928 in the sum of $20,000 (H. Doc. No. 228); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

447. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1929, for 
public buildings authorized under the provisions of the act 
approved May 25, 1926, $1,200,000 (H. Doc. No. 229); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

448. A message from the President of the United States, 
transmitting deficiency estimates of appropriations for the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1927 and prior years, 
$23,495.32, and a supplemental estimate for the fiscal year 
1929, $25,000; in all, $48,495.32; also a draft of proposed legis- 
lation affecting the use of an existing appropriation (H. Doe. 
No. 230); to.the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

449. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriation for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1928, $65,000, and for 
the fiscal year 1929, $543,560; in all, $608,560; also drafts of 
proposed legislation affecting the use of existing appropriations 
(H. Doc. No. 231); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

450. A letter from the chairman of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia, transmitting an agreement 
under date of April 7, 1928, by and between the Washington 
Railway & Electric Co., the Capital Traction Co., and Mr. 
Harley P. Wilson, owner of 98 per cent of the stock of the 
Washington Rapid Transit Co. (H. Doc. No, 232) ; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 165. A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of S. 3740, an act for the 
control of floods on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1270). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. S. 3555. An act 
to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly market- 
ing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agricul- 
tural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1273). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. H. R. 13039. A bill to amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924; without amendment (Rept. No. 1274). 
8 to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 

on, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FURLOW : Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8751. 
A bill for the relief of Robert W. Miller; without amendment 
8 No. 1271). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. CHAPMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6127. 
A bill for the relief of Basil N. Henry; without amendment 
tig No. 1272). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEAVITT:-A bill (H. R. 13031) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish in the War Department and in the 
Navy Department, respectively, a roll designated as ‘the Army 
and Navy medal of honor roll,’ and for other purposes,” approved 
April 27, 1916; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 13032) to amend the act of 
February 8, 1895, entitled “An act to regulate navigation on the 
Great Lakes and their connecting and tributary waters”; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 13033) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to convey certain portions of the military reserva- 
tion at Monterey, Calif., to the city of Monterey, Calif., for the 
2 of Alvarado Street; to the Committee on Military 

rs. 

By Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 13034) to 
authorize an appropriation for Indian reservation roads in the 
State of Oklahoma ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. PALMISANO: A bill (H. R. 13035) te amend section 
641 of the act approved May 19, 1924, entitled World War 
veterans’ relief, providing for the payment of a certificate upon 
certain conditions“; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 13036) to authorize 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to make 
recommendations regarding conspicuous service; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 13037) to amend section 1, 
rule 2, rule 3, subdivision (e), and rule 9 of an act to regulate 
navigation on the Great Lakes and their connecting and tribu- 
tary waters, enacted February 8, 1895 (chap. 64, 28 Stat. L., 
sec. 645); to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. LEAVITT (by request): A bill (H. R. 13038) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of War to transfer the control of certain 
land in Oregon to the Secretary of the Interior; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 13039) to 
amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Resolution (H. Res. 166) for the consider- 
ation of H. J. Res. 237, a resolution to provide for eradication 
of pink bollworm and authorizing an appropriation therefor ; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 13040) granting an increase of 
pension to Lucy V. Buckingham; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 13041) for the relief of Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 13042) granting 
an increase of pension to Nancy E. Dietz; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 13043) for the relief of the 
Oceanic Steamship Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 18044) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary A. Geiger; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 13045) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Knight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 13046) granting a pension to 
Emma M. Paxton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13047) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna J. Rourke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LYON: A bill (H. R. 13048) for the relief of James 
Aloysius Manley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, MICHAELSON: A bill (H. R. 13049) granting a pen- 
sion to Martin A. McGuire; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORMAN: A bill (H. R. 13050) granting a pen- 
sion to Milam Sympson Mathews; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13051) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Long; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13052) to correct the military record of 
Malcolm Allen; to the Committee on Military Affairs. > 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13053) to correct the military record of 
Harvey O. Willis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NEWTON: A bill (H. R. 13054) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Louise Ackley ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 13055) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy E. Mullins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: A bill (H. R. 13056) granting an 
increase of pension to Pearl Massay ; to tlie Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (HI. R. 13057) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary E. Warren; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13058) granting an increase of pension to 
Polly McIntosh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 13059) granting 
an increase of pension to Cordelia Childers; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 13060) to recognize 
the high public service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and those 
associated with him in the discovery of the cause and means of 
transmission of yellow fever; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WARE: A bill (H. R. 13061) for the relief of Belle 
Clopton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 13062) granting a pen- 
sion to Willie I. Outlaw; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6806. By Mr. BACON: Petition of Rev. Edwin I. Winters and 

other residents of Sag Harbor, Long Island, N. Y., urging in- 
crease of pensions to Civil War veterans and dependents; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
_ 6807. Also, petition of A. L. Haskell and other residents of 
Port Jefferson, Long Island, N. Y., urging passage of House bill 
11410, to amend the national prohibition act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

6808. Also, petition of Juliet Ratchford and other residents of 
Long Island, N. X., urging increase in pensions to Civil War 
yeterans and dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6809. By Mr. CHAPMAN: Petition of Kate Richardson, E. E. 
Underwood, M. D., Hays Brown, H. N. Franklin, James C. 
Brown, and 15 other citizens of Frankfort, Ky., advocating 
passage of a bill increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans 
and widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6810. Also, petition of Priscilla Smyth, A. G. Stump, J. C. 
Shackelford, M. A. Gentry, Albert Little, and 20 other citizens 
of Lee County, Ky., advocating passage of a bill increasing the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of Civil War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6811. Also, petition of Kate Johnson, John Eeton, H. C. Le- 
Compte, L. T. Rodgers, W. L. Reeves, and 17 other citizens of 
Frankfort, Ky., advocating passage of a bill increasing the pen- 
sions of Civil War veterans and widows of Civil War- veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6812. Also, petition of Maude E. Gatrell, E. S. Graves, Dr. 
Charles F. Voigt, H. L. Martin, jr., James E. Lewis, and 30 
other citizens of Midway, Ky., advocating passage of a bill in- 
creasing the pensions of Civil War yeterans and widows of Civil 
War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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6813. Also, petition of Marian Woolfolk, Dr. U. G. Halloway, 
James Creth, George Gwyn, Noah Creth, and 19 other citizens 
of Versailles, Woodford County, Ky., advocating passage of a 
bill increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows 
Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

6814. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of Los Angeles Forum, of 
California, favoring Boulder Dam legislation; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

6815. By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Petition signed by 36 
residents of Maricopa County, Ariz., indorsing legislation for 
the benefit of Civil War veterans, their widows and children; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6816. By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Petition of J. R. Oberg 
and other citizens of Twin Bridges, Mont., urging the passage 
of the Curtis-Reed bill; to the Committee on Education. 

6817. By Mr. FREEMAN: Petition of Lois Butson Shandeor 
and others, of Noank, Conn., favoring the passage of the Sproul 
bill (H. R. 11410) to amend the national prohibition act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6818. By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of Marie Farthing and others, 
of Wood River, III., praying for the enactment of legislation in 
behalf of Civil War veterans and widows of Civil War veterans 
at the present session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6819. Also, petition of Mary McCoy and others, of Rich- 
view, III., praying for the enactment of legislation in behalf 
of Civil War yeterans and widows of Civil War veterans at 
the present session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6820. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of the Lutheran Minnesota 
Conference at its seventieth annual convention, Minneapolis, 
Minn., urging the abolition of war; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

6821. Also, petition of Association of Public and Business 
Affairs, St. Pavl, Minn., protesting against the passage of Sen- 
ate bill 1263; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

6822. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of residents of Carter 
County, Mont., urging enactment of legislation increasing the 
pension of Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6823. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Petition of M. M. 
Coffey and 29 other residents of Cambridge, Mass., in support 
of an adequate Navy and merchant marine; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

6824. By Mrs. ROGERS: Petition of Martin H. Coughlin 
and others, of the vicinity of Boston, Mass., urging the building 
of a Navy and merchant marine “second to none”; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

6825. By Mr. SEGER: Petition of Frieda B. Hager and other 
citizens of Paterson, N. J., and vicinity, against compulsory 
Sunday observance legislation for the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia: 

6826. Also, petition of national rehabilitation committee of 
the American Legion, urging immediate passage of the veter- 
ans’ hospital construction bill; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

6827. By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Petition of citizens of 
Bartley, Nebr., indorsing House bill 11474, creating old-age pen- 
sions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6828. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of 48 residents of Makoti, 
N. Dak., for the passage of the Sproul bill (H. R. 11410); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6829. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition signed by 
H. A. Pope and 121 others, of Kittitas County, Wash., urging 
an increase in pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6830. By Mr. WINGO: Petition of certain citizens of Mont- 
gomery County, Ark., advocating increased pensions for sur- 
vivors of the Civil War and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6831. By Mr. WINTER: Resolutions from A. ©. Andrews, 
president Rotary Club of Midwest, Midwest, Wyo.; B. B. 
Brooks, president Casper Chamber of Commerce, Casper, Wyo. ; 
and Louis J. O'Marr, president Sheridan Commercial Club, 
Sheridan, Wyo., in re House bill 9956; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

6832. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of J. H. Marmadue and 
other residents of the sixth congressional district of Maryland, 
in behalf of the Civil War pension bill carrying the rates pro- 
posed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sunpay, April 15, 1928 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. PARKER. 

Rey. Frank W. Collier, of the American University, offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, the source of life and 
love, Father of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, who abolished death 
and brought life and immortality to light through the gospel, in 
whose care are our loved ones, the living and the departed, mani- 
fest Thy presence in our sorrow-stricken hearts as we come to 
express our respect and esteem for those who gave themselves 
so fully to the service of their country. We thank Thee for 
their lives, as that of those who leave their permanent callings, 
devoting their lives to the public service with its uncertainties 
and risks. Such truly become our servants. And we do well 
to tarry for this solemn hour in this historic Hall, the scene of 
the faithful labors of our friends who have gone to their eternal 
reward, and thus honor their memory. Bless those bound to 
them by the ties of blood whom they loyed and who loved them. 
May Thy tender solace assuage their grief. Bless these their 
colleagues in the public service, who labored with them for their 
country's good, and bless the country they served so well. We 
ask in the name of Him who is the resurrection and the life. 
Amen. = 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings will be deferred. 
There’ was no objection. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE WALTER W. MAGEE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
special order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, that Sunday, April 15, 1928, at 12 o'clock noon, be set apart 
for memorial exercises in commemoration of the life, services, and 
character of the late Warrer W. MAGEE, former Representative from 
the thirty-fifth district of New York. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 167 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. WALTER 
W. Mann, late a Member of this House from the State of New York. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
tha deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, 
the House at the conclusion of the exercises of this day shall stand 
adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MADUEN. Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege not only to 
have a very intimate acquaintance with WALTER MAGEE, whose 
memory we meet here to-day to honor, but I classed him as one 
of my most beloved friends. He was a member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, over which I have the honor to preside, 
and as a member of that great committee he acted as the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Agriculture, in which he had a very 
deep interest, and in the success of which he had an abiding 
faith. We will not meet WALTER MAGEE face to face again, and 
every day since the day of his death I have continued to mourn 
his passing. It is natural that we should pass away, just as 
natural as it is that we should be born. We come into the 
world without being consulted, and, generally speaking, we pass 
along out of the world without haying anything to say about it. 
During our term on earth, if we live rightly, we live to build up 
a superstructure on a great foundation that will make for better 
living and more comfort for those who follow. The world is 
very much improved because of the fact that WALTER MAGEE 
lived. He was one of the men who in his everyday life was a 
living example of true worth. He belieyed that every man 
should do his duty, both to himself and to his friends, to those 
who were successful as well as to those who were unsuccessful, 
and above all he believed that as a citizen of a great country he 
owed a duty that could not well be ignored. He did not try to 
ignore it. He sought for opportunity to engage upon the things 
that his duty called him to do and he did those things cheer- 
fully. He approached every subject upon which he was called 
to act with a determination to put the searchlight of publicity 
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into the study of the problem which might be involved. He had 
a courage that was never failing, which knew no turning. 

His integrity was unimpeachable. He maintained a moral 
standard that was worthy of emulation by everybody. Those of 
us who knew him well looked for him every morning with pleas- 
ure. He always came with a smile to find out what there was 
that he could do to advance the interest of the country that he 
loved so well. He had no desire to evade the responsibility. 
He neyer ran away from something that meant hard work. He 
approached every problem, as I have said, with a firm determi- 
nation that the outcome of the study that he was called upon to 
make in connection with the problem should be in the interest 
and for the advancement of the race. 

WALTER MAGEE was an ardent Republican, and as such he 
never faltered. He was a very bitter partisan, it might well be 
said; but in the exercise of his partisanship he recognized the 
rights of others to think and act as they thought best. If they 
differed from him, he was not angry. He tried to conyince them 
by the logic of his own attitude that they were wrong and that 
he was right, but if he was unable to do that, he did not sulk, 
he smiled. He had a difficult task to perform in connection with 
his great work on the Committee on Appropriations. Democrats 
and Republicans alike will agree that he performed it well. The 
breath of suspicion was never cast upon the motives of WALTER 
Macke in connection with his action upon any public question, 
and I am sure that my Democratic friends on the committee who 
served intimately with him will agree with that. Everyone who 
knew him would say that. He first wanted to know what was 
right, and then it did not make any difference how much work 
there was to do to accomplish the right, WALTER MAGEE did his 
part in connection with its accomplishment. He was not afraid. 
He did not run away from criticism. He never trimmed his 
sails, he always met foursquare every wind that blew. 

Let it blow as hard as it would, or adversely as it liked, 
WALTER MaGEe was there with a firm determination to do the 
right and to stand before the wind to the extent of his ability. 

Oh, I do not know of anybody I loved any better. I got the 
word of his sudden death a thousand miles away from where it 
happened. I was shocked beyond measure. I could not go to 
help lay him away because I was under the doctor’s care myself, 
but he lives in my heart. Every breath I take breathes a 
friendship for his memory and I thank God that by his example 
while he lived the world is better. 

I was taught to believe, and I still believe it, that we will 
meet again, and what a joy it is to breathe that thought. It is 
an inspiration to live right, and we men who are open to the 
criticism of the unjust, as we are frequently, we men who give 
ourselves to the world, so to speak, particularly to our country, 
without hope of emolument or reward, do so because we are 
interested not in ourselves, not in our particular neighbor, but 
in the Nation, in the world and its advancement, in the moye- 
ment forward of the human race. Most of us do not have to 
serve here for a living. Thank God we do not, but we choose 
to serve because we want a broader field in which to render the 
service we think our Nation needs than we could render in 
other fields. Some will think we serve because we want employ- 
ment. Not at all. And that was not the spirit in which WALTER 
Macte served. He served at a great personal sacrifice. He 
served because he loved his country and because he loved his 
fellows, and he was willing to make any kind of a sacrifice that 
his life might not be lived in vain. 

Oh, what a man he was and what a life he lived, how we 
men can afford to emulate him, and how his name, though not 
conspicuously emblazoned on the highways or on signboards 
nailed upon telegraph poles, will live in the future. His name 
is emblazoned deeper than that. His name is emblazoned in 
the hearts and in the minds of men, and the children of the 
coming generation will be taught to understand that it is men 
of the type of Wattrr Macee who make for the richness of the 
patriotism, devotion and unselfishness in men that builds up 
the nations of the world and makes them move forward to bet- 
ter things, greater liberty, greater happiness, and greater pros- 
perity for humanity. 

WALTER MAGEE came from the greatest State of the American 
Union. I am sure the people from whence he came will revere 
his memory. That he deserved it no one can doubt; that he 
worked for the advancement of his particular community, while 
still thinking nationally, nobody knew better than I. He served 
directly with me on the great Subcommittee on the Post Office 
Department, in which we have 350,000 Americans employed, and 
the Treasury Department, through which every dollar of the 
Government's funds must pass. And what a service he rendered 
there, in addition to his services as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Agriculture. What a service! Never absent; always 
working; always searching for new and better things to be done 
in the interest of the Nation and succeeding marvelously in 
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everything he undertook, All of this was an inspiration to his 
associates. He had no personal ax to grind. He was only 
interested in his country. It was his only client, He could not 
be induced by any influence of any kind to deviate from the 
path of rectitude. 

He was proud to be an American, proud that he lived in a 
land where every citizen is a sovereign and where every man 
and every woman and every child is free to worship God accord- 
ing lo the dictates of his own conscience. He used to say how 
proud he was that he lived in a land where labor was exalted 
to comfortable homes, where the printing press and the church 
followed close upon the march of empire, where caste was 
ignored, and where the humblest child of poverty could aspire 
unrebuked to the highest places in the gift of the Nation. He 
used to say that men from the worn-out monarchies of Europe 
could not help but discern that the noblest trend of human 
progress lay in the direction of republics. In this form, he said, 
the latent possibilities of the human race might best find 
expression; that while it guaranteed patriotism, devotion, un- 
selfishness, integrity, truth, and industry, it would make its own 
reward and live to tell the story of the great achievements of 
men who gave themselves unselfishly, without thought of self in 
any form, to the great service of their country, their people, and 
the world. 

God bless the day that gave America WALTER MAGEE and 
men of his type. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker and colleagues, WALTER MAGEE 
came to the House of Representatives with a thorough train- 
ing for his work here. He was a university man. He had 
been the corporation counsel of one of our great cities. He 
had acquired the habit of public work and of public thought. 
He came to this House with a large representation from his own 
State, probably the largest delegation which had ever come here, 
and which remained here for a long time. 

WALTER MAGEE was not a man of any views except extreme 
ones. He never could see a matter in a halfway. He always 
saw it from one side or the other and whenever a question 
arose in this House which was strongly fought, WALTER MAGEÐ 
was always on the one side or the other. In our delegation we 
had clashing ambitions. We had men who aspired at the same 
time to the same place and Macre was always on the one side 
or the other of all questions, and it is a curious fact that al- 
though he was not a compromiser, although he was not a har- 
monizer, although he took strong views on every question, 
MaGEE never created personal antagonism. The men with whom 
he disagreed, those on the opposite side of questions, liked 
WALTER Mac just as well as those with whom he agreed. He 
went through the clashes in the delegation, he went through 
the fights on the floor, with not alone the sincere respect, but 
also with the love and affection of all those in the House who 
knew him well, and with those who differed from him loving 
him and admiring him just as much as those who agreed with 
his side of questions. His strong attitude toward men and his 
strong position on public questions was perhaps best illustrated 
in the fight of Mr. Mann for Speaker. Those of us who were 
here in those days remember well the tremendous feeling that 
was engendered in that fight. 

Although Mr. Mann had been the undisputed leader of this 
House for many years, it was not an easy thing, it was not a 
pleasant thing to espouse his cause, and yet you will all remem- 
ber that WALTER MAGEE made the best speech, the most convinc- 
ing, the most eloquent, the most forceful speech that he made in 
his whole career for James R. Mann at the desk at which I am 
standing to-day. This was his supreme effort. He put his whole 
soul and energy and life and thought and devotion into it, 
and it is a tribute to his courage, it is a tribute to his devotion 
to his friends that he was able, in spite of the fact he was not 
on the popular side, that he was not on the winning side, but 
was on the side on which it was hard to fight, that he made 
that fight with all the earnestness he possessed. You will 
remember, later, it was not difficult for anyone to be for his 
chief, Mr. Mappen, and you will remember how devoted he 
was to Mr. Mappen when the time came to fight for him for 
Speaker. 

So, throughout his career, he had the unique distinction of 
being an extremist in all his public views, an extremist in his 
devotions, in his likes and dislikes, yet he had the distinction, 
in spite of all this, of inspiring a universal affection and an 
equally universal respect. 

I think all of us here to-day can say honestly, and not in a 
spirit of eulogy, not because it is an occasion of this kind, not 
because it is the thing to say on a day like this, but I believe 
every man here who remembers Warrer Maere can say that 
they remember him with affection, they remember him with 
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admiration, that they have no unkind thoughts, no unpleasant 
memories, that all of his associations were agreeable and 
friendly and inspired liking and respect. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, it was my 
good fortune, soon after my election to Congress, to be placed 
upon the Committee on Appropriations. After serving there 
a while it was my greater good fortune to be placed upon the 
subcommittee which makes the appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In my service on this subcommittee with the Hon. WALTER 
W. Mad as chairman I came into intimate and close contact 
with him. I became intimate with him and got to know him 
well. He was one man whom to know well meant to love him. 
For many years we labored together on this committee. Never 
during all this period did one harsh word or a single dissen- 
sion rise between the members of the subcommittee. There was 
perfect harmony, perfect accord, with WALTER Mager guiding 
the course of that committee. 

It has been said here that he was an extreme partisan. 
Maybe so; I did not discover it in all these years of service. 
Never during the many oceasions I had to deal with him in 
making appropriations did he permit politics to enter into our 
deliberations; never did he permit politics to influence his vote 
upon any appropriation, but with a broad mind taking within its 
grasp the interests of our entire country, he acted for the best 
interests of our country. Gentlemen, WALTER MAGEE was a real 
American patriot. 

Friendship! I think if there was ever any man who recog- 
nized the ties of true friendship, WALTER Macee was that mau. 
If there was any man who ever followed the precepts of the 
great poet who said, “ Those friends thou hast, and their adop- 
tion tried, grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel,” that 
man was WALTER MAGEE. 

He and I were intimate friends; I think as close as men could 
be. Though he came from the North and I from the South, he 
was a consistent Republican and I a consistent Democrat, we 
were intimate and close friends. There is nothing that he could 
do for me that he did not do. Of course, I would ask nothing 
dishonorable, because even if I were so inclined, I would know 
better than to approach him with such a thought, for, of all 
things, WaLter Macen’s guiding star was to be right. When 
he made up his mind what was right he never compromised with 
wrong. I do not care to draw comparisons, but in all my 
association with others it has never been my pleasure to have 
met a man who was purer in his ideals. I do not believe he 
ever entertained a dishonest thought—I think that he was 
incapable of entertaining a dishonest thought. 

This, gentlemen, is my conception of his character, and as 
has well been said by the chairman of our committee, Mr. 
Mappen, the world is better for WALTER MAGEE having been 
born and having lived in it. His life is an example that might 
well be emulated. 

We shall miss him and mourn the vacant chair of one of our 
most capable and patriotic public servants. No truer or more 
unprejudiced patriot ever bore the frank mannerism of party 
alignment, untainted by partisan malice and vindictive politics, 
than did the chivalric personality of our genuine friend and 
devotee to the public weal. 


Farewell, if ever fondest prayer 
Avail for others weal on high— 
Mine will not all be lost in air, 
But waft thy name beyond the sky. 
And: 
If that high world which lies beyond 
Our own, surviving love endears; 
If there the cherished heart be fond 
The eye the same, except in tears, 
How welcome those untrodden spheres! ` 
How sweet this very hour to die! 
To soar from earth, and find all fears 
Lost in thy light—Bternity. 


It must be so: ' Tis not for self 
That we so tremble on the brink ; 
And, striving to o’er leap the gulf, 
Yet cling to beings severing link. 
Oh! in that future let us think, 
To hold each heart, the heart that shares: 
With them the immortal waters drink, 
And soul in soul grow deathless theirs. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, having had the privilege of 
serving for 12 years with Wattrr W. MAcee, and having be- 
come somewhat close to him in personal friendship, I feel 
that I should not let this occasion pass without voicing just 
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a few words of eulogy and commendation of the life, character, 
and public services of this distinguished public servant. A man 
of sterling character, a public-spirited citizen of high standing 
in the community where he lived, and a lawyer of excellent 
repute, he brought to his service in this House qualifications of 
an unusually high order. 

Early in his service here he was assigned to the great Ap- 
propriations Committee which affords extraordinary opportuni- 
ties for broad, varied, and effective service. He was faithful 
and constant in his work, giving himself unreservedly to the 
arduous exacting duties always devolving upon Members of 
the Appropriations Committee of this House. For a time he 
served as chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture, and in that capacity displayed a 
remarkable grasp of the numerous and many-sided questions 
requiring consideration in making appropriations for the benefit 
of this basie industry. He was a member of the advisory group 
of his party known as the steering committee of the House, 
and in this capacity was influential in the consideration and 
decision of many of the difficult problems presenting themselves 
for solution in connection with the work of the House. 

WALTER MAGEE was a forceful and effective debater and 

“i fine capacity of explaining and directing the con- 
sideration of his bills on the floor of the House. He was prob- 
ably at his best in the public forum of political debate, and 
Was recognized as one of the very effective stump speakers of 
his party. He was sought as a speaker before political and 
other clubs as well as on the stump during political campaigns, 
and was always ready to do his part in this direction. 

The country is fortunate in being able to draw to its public 
service such men as WALTER Maer, who at the sacrifice of per- 
sonal and financial fortune are ready to give themselves unre- 
Servedly to the service of the public in places of great and 
trying responsibility. In his death this House, his district, his 
State, and the entire country suffer a great loss. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the death of a real friend 
so overwhelms one that time alone can alleviate the sorrow. 
Humbly and meekly I approach this sad occasion to do rev- 
erence and honor to one of the best, truest, and tried friends 
of my official life. The untimely taking of the distinguished 
statesman whose life, character, and services we memorialize 
here to-day has made a deep and profound impression upon me. 

Day by day we are impressed with the uncertainties of life. 
We see our comrades being stricken one by one; and if we 
believed this life ended it all, terrible would be the picture. 

It was Victor Hugo who said: 


The nearer I approach the end, the plainer I hear around me the 
immortal symphonies of the worlds which unite me, It is marvelous, 
yet simple. It is a fairy tale, and it is a history. For half a century 
I have been writing my thoughts in prose, verse, history, philosophy, 
drama, romance, tradition, satire, ode, song—I have tried all. But I 
feel that I have not said the thousandth part of what is in me. When 
I go down to the grave I can say, like so many others, “I have finished 
my day’s work,” but I can not say, “I have finished my life.” My 
day's work will begin the next morning. The tomb is not a blind alley, 
it is a thoroughfare. It closes in the twilight, it opens with the dawn. 


This beautiful realization of immortality and the hereafter 
recognized by all of us and the foundation of our belief in God 
and His greatness and goodness gives to us hope and comfort 
that the splendid life and works of our friend WALTER WARREN 
Macer are not finished but will be glorified, transformed, and 
continued in a better clime and in more beautiful surroundings. 


Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, we are met here to-day to pay 
respect to our departed colleague, who served in this House 
with distinction to himself and honor to his country. 

WALTER Maces was my personal friend. We came here in 
the Sixty-fourth Congress, and from the very first, coming as 
we did from the same part of the State, we became very closely 
associated, not only politically but personally. He was a man 
of more than ordinary personality and very strong likes and 
dislikes. When he had once made up his mind on anything you 
might just as well consider that settled, for no matter what the 
argument, he never changed. Yet he was of the kindest disposi- 
tion, always sympathetic and most friendly to everyone. 

He was a lover of sports and outdoor life and always took a 
deep interest in athletic contests of every kind, and in earlier 
life was an athlete of no mean repute. 

In his congressional duties he was one of the most conscien- 
tious Members I have ever known, and every request, every 
duty, received careful and scrupulous attention. 

He was assigned to the Appropriations Committee early in 
his service, and from the very first up to the last he gave that 
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work the best there was in him. I doubt if he ever missed a 
meeting of his committee, and by nature as well as by legal 
training he was especially well fitted for that work. He mas- 
tered every detail, and when he handled a bill on the floor he 
knew it from beginning to end, which was his secret of success 
as a subcommittee chairman. 

For many years I occupied an office near to his, and there was 
hardly a day he did not drop in for a few minutes to discuss 
various matters pertaining to our work, and in all these years 
I do not now remember an important measure that we did not 
vote on the same side. 

In every way WALTER MAGEE was a real man, and when he 
once told you what he was going to do, you did not need to ask 
him the next day where he stood. He was as sure and solid as 
they make them, and my great regret is there are not more 
like him in public life, For in these troublesome times we need 
men of his ability, character, and determination. No man ever 
said that WALTER MAGEE lacked the courage of his convictions, or 
did not haye the backbone to stand up for what he believed to 
be right. 

The larger part of his mature life was given to public serv- 
ice, and every act was characterized by that able, honest, and 
faithful administration that contributes to the welfare and hap- 
piness of our people. He loved political campaigns and debates, 
and it was here that he was at his best. He was a most popu- 
lar political speaker in our part of the State, and everywhere he 
spoke they wanted him the next year. He certainly will be 
missed when they call the roll of faithful party men in the 
coming presidential election. 

By his death not only his family and the State of New York, 
but the American Congress suffered a great loss. He was one 
of our most useful and valuable Members and a man we could 
ill afford to lose. 

WALTER MAGEE, the man, has gone to his last resting place, 
but the influence of a useful life, strong personalty, and indomi- 
table devotion to the public welfare will long live in the hearts 
of a devoted people. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, when WALTER WARREN MAGEE 
was called to take his place at the judgment seat of the Great 
Father of us all, a pang of grief cut keenly into the hearts of 
all who knew him. All seemed to feel a personal bereavement. 
Staggered and shocked by the blow, nevertheless there soon 
came to every lip the most generous, kindly, and tender enco- 
miums, for no man ever occupied a seat in this body who left 
behind him sweeter or more fragrant memories. Fortunate are 
those who knew him, for his was a personality that sponta- 
neously disseminated kindliness and human sympathy and dis- 
pelled at once the mists of mistrust which so often keep men of 
real sterling merit from establishing closer acquaintanceship. 

With WALTER MAGEE there were no such barriers. There was 
the light of kindliness and trustfulness in his genial eyes, and 
his smile was like the generous warm flash of the morning 
sunshine, 

In a large parliamentary body such as this it is naturally dif- 
ficult to establish many close friendships. The bulk of the mem- 
bership consists of men of distinction who have been the re- 
cipients of high honors from their local constituencies and they 
are thus accustomed not only to deference but to haying the 
initiative toward friendship taken by others. Blest indeed is he 
who can take and bear high honors with humility. Only the 
salt of the earth can do it—for that is the sure sign of genuine 
greatness. 

The world is gradually shifting its viewpoint in the admeas- 
urement of men. Historians no longer accord the laurel to 
those who have built up their reputations on violence, ambition, 
and injustice. The prize of true greatness is rather given to 
those who have founded their careers on kindliness, generosity, 
and justice. Bluster and ostentation, pride and haughtiness, are 
no longer the fashion. 

History accords the highest places to the good; and likewise 
in our admeasurement of the men of our own day we give our 
love, our admiration, and our devotion to those whom it is pos- 
sible to count among our friends. Such a man was WALTER 
WARREN Magen. Without attempting to touch upon his mere 
earthly successes, or to praise his political achievements, or 
without even attempting to consider the place which he is 
destined to occupy among the statesmen of our country, I feel 
that it is only my function and my duty here to-day to express 
my personal estimate of him as a man and as a friend and as 
such to register my humble opinion that WALTER WARREN 
MAGEE was one of those rare personalities whom to have known 
was a joy and to have counted as a friend was a legacy to be 
cherished and forever remembered. 
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Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I should like, if I may, to pay 
my very humble and sincere tribute to Warn Mace, whose 
memory we are here to honor, from the standpoint simply of a 
friend and constituent. When WALTER Macke died on May 25 
last the people of the Thirty-fifth congressional district of New 
York were saddened, for they loved WALTER MAGEE as it is sel- 
dom given to a man in public life to be loved by those whom 
he served. We admired him for his ability and attainments. 
We respected him for his strength and courage, but he was held 
high in the affections of the tens of thousands who claimed him 
as a personal friend, because he had the personality and those 
human qualities which endear one to his fellow beings. He was 
straightforward, sincere, simple, loyal, gracious, considerate, 
and bore himself with the unaffected dignity which befitted his 
position and which marks a gentleman. We were proud of 
WALTER MAGEE, proud of his blameless life, his career of useful- 
ness, his position of prestige and influence in this body. We 
were proud to be represented by such a man. Like his legion 
of friends, I hold in fond memory the kindly smile, the warm 
handclasp, and the hearty “How are you?” with which he 
greeted us. 

The life of Warm Mad has many prototypes among those 
who have made this Nation great. Born in comparatively 
humble circumstances on a farm in western New York he had 
no inheritance of material wealth, but he was richly endowed 
with character, with health, with ambition, and with native 
ability. He went to the public schools in his neighborhood 
and for a little while to the Geneseo Normal School. His family 
could afford to carry his schooling no further, but, determined 
to have a higher education, he worked and saved the money which 
took him through Exeter Academy, from which he was graduated 
in 1885, and through Harvard University, from which he was 
graduated in 1889. He studied law in Syracuse and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1891. He entered upon his professional 
career as a lawyer without the backing of wealthy or influential 
friends but with the enthusiasm and earnestness that was 
characteristic of him. His ability as a lawyer and his fidelity 
to his clients soon brought him recognition as a leader of the 
bar. He was known as an aggressive, uncompromising, fighting 
trial lawyer, who always came into court fully prepared, feared 
no opponent, was confident of himself and sure of the justice of 
the cause he espoused. 

Early in his career he was elected supervisor of Onondaga 
County, a position he held from 1892 to 1893. In 1904 he be- 
came corporation counsel of the city of Syracuse and definitely 
gave up private practice for public service. For 10 years he 
held that office with distinction. The zeal with which he safe- 
guarded the city’s interests, and the incorruptible integrity he 
exhibited in that office will be gratefully remembered by his 
contemporaries as long as they live. In 1916 he was elected 
to the Sixty-fourth Congress, and he was reelected to successive 
Congresses with increasing majorities until his death. 

You who served with him here have borne eloquent testimony 
to the affection and respect in which he was held by his col- 
leagues and to the great and enduring service which he ren- 
dered to his country. I as his successor enter upon my career 
in Congress with a feeling of great humility and with the 
knowledge that I can find no more perfect model on which to 
fashion my career here, be it short or long, than that of WALTER 
MAGEE. 

I knew him best as a man and a citizen. If I were asked to 
name his outstanding trait I would ‘say it was his loyalty, and 
in my creed there is no finer human attribute. It embraces 
courage, steadfastness, and unselfishness. No higher tribute 
can be paid to any man and no more inspiring epitaph inscribed 
upon his monument than the simple words He was loyal.” It 
means more than extravagant encomiums and fulsome praise. 
WALTER MAGEE was a loyal man, loyal to his country, to his 
church, to his family, to his principles, to his friends, and his 
loyalty was militant, unwavering, and outspoken. No one ever 
remained long in doubt as to where WALTER MAGEE stood. 

He never worshiped the god of mammon. He never devoted 
his splendid abilities to the accumulation of dollars, He was 
more concerned with the welfare and prosperity of the country 
he loved and served than with his personal fortunes. He lived 
modestly and gave generously according to his means, but he 
was lavish in giving time and effort to a cause in which he be- 
lieved or in behalf of a friend. His death at the time of his 
greatest usefulness, in the full vigor of his manhood, was a 
tragic loss to his community and to the country. In these days 
of radicalism, bolshevism, sentimentalism, and internationalism 
we need the sturdy Americanism of WALTER MAGEE. 

Whatever the great adventure of death holds for us, we know 
all is well with our friend, but we can ill afford to lose such a 
man. We knew him as a generous and kindly friend, as a 


great and patriotic American, and as a high-minded and up- 
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right man. We loved him in life, we mourn him in death, and 
we will cherish and honor his memory always, The world is 
a because he lived; we are better men for haying known 


Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, over the door of every profession, 
every occupation, every calling, the world has a standing adver- 
tisement: Wanted—A man.” There are men yet in this world, 
there will ever be those who can not be seared by avarice or 
seduced by power, there will ever be those who are gentle and 
the servant of a tender conscience, who have learned to love all 
beauty, whether of nature or of art, those who hate vileness and 
respect others as they do themselves. 

The recollection which I shall ever cherish of WALTER WARREN 
Macke, and which I am sure was certainly one of the outstand- 
ing attributes of his useful and noble life, was that wonderful, 
gentle sympathy, which so soon engaged the interest of those 
with whom he came into contact and won their complete confi- 
dence; his handshake was magic; his companionship was the 
inspiration of the fullest confidence; and when he told you he 
was interested in you and your project you could no longer 
doubt. 

I deeply regret that the Congress of the United States offers 
so few opportunities for its membership to become intimately 
acquainted ; I am convinced that it takes long years of congres- 
sional contact for us to learn of each other in a sense which will 
truly uncover our ideals and make known our real integrity, 
ability, and usefulness. Service upon a committee brings us 
together, and usually this is the touchstone of our friendship 
and the medium through which we form our estimate of each 
other. It is here we often make the friendships of a lifetime 
and fix the proper estimate of value upon each other's service; 
and if you will stop to think, this contact is very limited even 
in a long service. 

It is a common experience in this life that we meet along 
its pathway some congenial spirit—some pilgrim—whose char- 
acter is replete with human sympathy and surcharged with that 
which the world loves, though it may sometimes fail to reward, 
unselfishness; when we do we have a deeper appreciation of 
human life and a firmer conviction that there is something akin 
to God in that creature made in His image. 

I shall leave to others to speak of the exalted and useful 
career of our beloved colleague; a short acquaintance does not 
qualify me to speak of these things as well as others. It is 
this tribute I wish to add to whatever may be said on this 
occasion. Mr, MAGrKr’s gentleness and his sympathy, his un- 
selfish interest in the welfare of his fellow man, his ability to 
work with and aid others, those qualities made for him a 
majestic personality, and made him, in my opinion, one of the 
most useful men who ever entered the portal of this Hall. 

The narrow, stingy soul is not lovable; people shrink from 
such a character; there must be heartiness in the expression, in 
the smile, in the hand shake, in the cordiality, which is unmis- 
takable. The divine instinct in man impels him to long for the 
sunshine and loath the shadows. It has been well said that 
“if you radiate sweetness and light, people will love to get near 
vou.“ Those who wanted to get near WALTER WARREN MAGEE 
could do so; you did not have to tear away any conyentionalism ; 
there was nothing artificial about him, and when you came near 
him the gentleness of his nature, the warmth of his personality, 
and the magic of his soul held them by an indefinable force 
which no eventuality of life could sever. 

I wish I knew the whole history of our colleague's life. I 
apprehend that he has ever been the simple, unselfish servant of 
his fellow men, the big-hearted, generous friend—ready to help 
everybody and everything out of their troubles. We are not 
surprised that he was honored as few men can be in this life 
by his fellow men. It is this kind of man who puts most into 
life, and real success should ever be determined by what we put 
into life rather than by what we take out of it. 

WALTER WARREN MaGEE was a man—just such a man as the 
world will ever need ; he crossed the stage and made human his- 
tory nobler, and left behind an influence which will bless the 
world ten thousand years. May his example of friendship and 
fidelity keep guard in this great Chamber as long as the Re- 
public shall exist, and may the sweet, tender recollections of his 
life make happy all those who loved him. 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker and fellow Members of the 
House: The grim reaper shows very little consideration when 
he demands his toll. The rich and the poor, the high and the 
low, must answer the summons, and as one of our great writers 


has said: 
The spear of the prince and the staff of the pauper must eventually 
lie side by side. 
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So the call came to our friend and colleague, WALTER MAGEE. 
At the height of his career, the cup of life, all fragrant with 
success, was dashed from his lips. 

When I came here in the Sixty-sixth Congress he had been 
here for four years. He was my friend from the very moment 
of my acquaintance with him, and he never lost an opportunity 
to greet me with a cheery “ Hello, Franx,” and a clasp of the 
hand that was genuine. His favorite expression, What's on 
your mind,” was not a mere perfunctory question, for he was 
always ready and willing to listen to your troubles, real or 
imaginary, and from his great fund of experience give you in 
a few well-chosen words, his advice. His word was as good as 
his bond, for to him truth was an imperial virtue. 

His taking-away was very sudden. The news came to us all 
as a tremendous shock, coming as it did without a note of warn- 
ing of any kind. 

It has been said that he was an ardent partisan in his political 
faith, and I think that statement has been made advisedly. 
However, he was a fair fighter and never struck a blow that 
was foul. He has gone from our midst, but his memory will 
remain with us all as the years go by; and, after all, that is the 
beauty of these services. We come here not to mourn or to 
sorrow, but to say a few words in memory of these men whose 
courage and integrity made an impression upon us during life 
and who served their country with patriotism and devotion. 
This hour we can devote to tender recollections, and at the same 
time scatter just a few flowers, a few roses and forget-me-nots, 
along memory lane. ‘ 

The blessing of immortality and our belief in it tells us that 
we shall see him again some day. Until then we shall just say, 
with the great poet— 

He is not dead, he is just away. 


I admired WALTER MAGEE because he had courage, the courage 
to speak and to vote his convictions, and this characteristic is 
the more valuable in this day and generation when the tendency 
in political life is too often to say the expedient and the soft 
thing rather than to say the thing that is sometimes harsh and 
disagreeable. He served in this House over a period of more 
than 12 years. During this time he earned and merited the 
respect of Members on both sides of the aisle. 

His forceful presentations and his charming personality will 
be missed in this House of Representatives. He has solved the 
great problem and his soul is marching on. His plan of life 
is well expressed in the closing lines of Bryant’s masterpiece, 
Thanatopsis: 


So live that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, to commemorate the 
services of a departed and worthy colleague is a sorrowful but 
inspiring ceremony of the Congress. We whom the Almighty 
has left to carry toward completion the tremendous work of 
governing in which the late Hon. WALTER MAGEE participated 
modestly and effectively can look back upon his seryices and 
receive a moral impetus toward a conscientious character of 
public effort. 

Representative Macre was my neighbor in the House Office 
Building. In no walk of life have I ever met a more courteous 
man. His industry in behalf of his constituents was unflagging. 
His attention to general legislation was given with a patriotic 
devotion. The special work of his own committee attracted him 
to an almost absorbing degree, 

Such officials as he have served greatly to elevate the standing 
of those in political endeavors in the public mind. He gave far 
more than he received from the people. 

Those who loved him and who mourn him may find consola- 
tion in the great and affection that we who worked 
beside him honestly entertained for this distinguished Repre- 
sentative from New York whose memory we would honor to-day. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, it is an honor and a privilege to 
come here to-day and speak in memory of my friend and col- 
league WALTER Mages, to pay tribute to him on account of his 
sterling qualities and because of his notable and distinguished 
record as a national legislator. I assume that most of you 
Members of the House when you first came to Congress looked 
for some older and experienced Member and relied upon him 
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to solve the difficulties that arise and the various problems with 
which a new Member is confronted. I never knew WALTER 
Mad before I came to the House, but I was immediately at- 
tracted to him by his lovable personality. I always went to 
him when in difficulty and always received a sympathetic hear- 
ing and sound advice. There was no Member of Congress who 
had better or sounder judgment on all political matters. There 
was one important issue in which we were both very much 
interested and that was to try to have established in the House 
of Representatives a special committee to handle veterans’ 
relief legislation. For almost a year, as the older Members of 
the House will recall, a bill was pending in the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce to increase the pay of the 
attendants of the blinded soldiers from $20 to $40 a month, 
but because of the excessive number of bills that went to that 
committee it was impossible to secure a hearing or get action 
on this very small but important piece of legislation. Through 
the influence and efforts of WALTER MAGEE, who was a mem- 
ber of the important steering committee, the bill was finally 
reported out and passed in the House. As a result of the delay 
in reporting that particular bill, and because of his interest 
in it, the House was made aware of the fact, which to-day 
we all must acknowledge, that it was utterly impossible for 
the great Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to 
properly handle soldier relief legislation along with their 
other work. 

As the sponsor of that bill to afford relief to the blinded 
veterans, I want to give all credit to WALTER MAGEE not only 
for having the bill reported out and passed, but practically for 
initiating and calling the attention of the House to the fact that 
if the veterans were to secure the relief to which they are entitled 
through legislation, it was necessary to establish a new commit- 
tee in this House. He had for the disabled soldiers not only 
the lip service which is common to all of us, but he had in his 
heart the profoundest sympathy for them and felt earnestly 
that we should do more for the disabled soldiers and not permit 
veteran relief bills to be sidetracked or delayed. He believed 
that we should not simply compensate and hospitalize and 
rehabilitate the disabled soldiers, but that they should have 
priority in legislation and that there should be some sympathetic 
legislation passed whereby the soldiers should automatically 
come into their rights. It was in this connection that I formed 
the closest association with WALTER Mac, and when anything 
came up affecting the disabled soldiers before the Committee 
on Veterans’ Relief was established, we new Members of the 
House who were veterans always went to him as the one we 
could depend upon to help us get the legislation we were trying 
in those days to secure for all of the disabled soldiers, and we 
never went in vain. He was a fearless champion of the dis- 
abled veterans and was always willing to give of his time and 
energy in their cause. 

He was so modest that other Members of the House probably 
did not know that WALTER Macre was practically the leader in 
securing justice, not charity, for our disabled veterans. WALTER 
Macee always tried to use his influence to help other Mem- 
bers, and I for one feel under great obligations to him because 
when I first came to Congress eight years ago, he was one of 
the closest friends I had in the New York delegation and the 
one upon whom I could always depend for encouragement and 
advice. 

He was a lovable character and had a charming personality. 
It is not surprising that all of his colleagues from New York 
and his Democratic friends have come here to-day to do honor 
and pay tribute to his memory. 


None knew him but to love him, nor named him but to praise. 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, in the days that have passed 
since our good friend and colleague WALTER MAGEE crossed the 
river that marks the unknown shore it has seemed to me that 
he has just gone away and will be back with us once more. We 
have mightily missed his hearty handshake and his sincere 
salutation. From him emanated an atmosphere of wholesome- 
ness, sincerity, honesty, and earnestness of purpose. He was all 
that the term expresses “a man.” He stood among his fellow 
men with an upright head and a straightforward eye, unafraid 
and unabashed. His thoughts and his actions were open books, 
He had a clear conscience and was unafraid. He had nothing 
to conceal. He had strong convictions of right and wrong and 
did not hesitate to express them. 

What a great asset he was to the country which he served. 
He brought to his labors here a well-trained mind, a fixity of 

„ unstinted diligence, and sound judgment. He sought 
no plaudits. He avoided the forensic arena, but in the coun- 
cils of the Members of this body, where the mighty questions 
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affecting the destiny and welfare of the country are determined, 
he was a tower of strength. His passing away was a great loss 
to the Congress, to the country, and to the community that he 
so ably represented. 

I can not say, I will not say, 

That he is dead; he is just away. 

With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 

He has wandered into an unknown land, 

And left us dreaming how very fair 

It needs must be, since he lingers there. 

Think of him still the same, I say: 

He is not dead, he is just away. 


Mr. CLARKE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
our beloved and departed friend, WALTER MAGEE, entered the 
House of Representatives mentally trained and morally an- 
chored; and in the drift of things, as I see them in the country 
to-day, there was never a more outstanding need for men 
who are fixed and grounded in the fundamentals of government 
as was our splendid colleague. 

In the offices of friendship I doff my cap to the memory of 
a loyal friend, of a faithful comrade, even in adversity. WALTER 
Macke came into my home as one almost unknown. He left 
there as one beloved. It has been said that in the warp and 
woof of this Government of ours, in its very fabric, are those 
who have put unrequited toil and unrecognized achievement. 
WALTER MAGEE is one of those; and if our Government goes 
on to its greater and greater destiny of impressing upon the 
world the leadership of democracy and the fundamentals, if 
you please, of a Government of opportunity for anyone, with- 
out regard to birth or creed, religion or tradition, it is because 
men of WALTER MAGEg’s type have put of themselves into this 
Government and held it true to the course charted in our 
Constitution. 

Faithful in service, yes, faithful in all that goes to make life 
dear, it can be truthfully said of Warrer Mack as the poet 
Lowell himself has said: 


The beauty of his better self lives on 
In minds he touched with fire, in many an eye 
He trained to Truth's exact severity; 
He was a Teacher: why be grieved for him 
Whose living word still stimulates the air? 
In endless file shall loving legislators come 
The glow of his transmitted touch to share. 


Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members of the House may have 10 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks in the Record on the life, charac- 
ter, and public services of the late Hon. WALTER W. MAGEE. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection, 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, WALTER MAGEE represented the 
district adjoining mine in Congress for over 12 years. At home 
he lived only 25 miles from me. In the four years that I served 
with him—and all that time on the same committee with him, 
the great Committee on Appropriations—I found him most 
courteous, most helpful, and always devoted to his work. 

He was a close student and devoted himself to the task in 
hand till he had mastered it. He was a forceful and convincing 
speakér and was often in demand in a political campaign. 

In presenting the appropriation bill, of which he annually 
had charge, he showed marked skill and was always able to 
secure its passage without any substantial amendments being 
adopted. 

To his constituents and to his district he was most faithful 
and spent his entire time in serving them. 

With a group of other Representatives I had dinner with him 
in the House restaurant the last night of the session. He was 
cheery, enjoyed his dinner, and seemed much better than in the 
early winter, and I was greatly surprised and shocked to hear 
of his death. 

His life was devoted to the people of his district and he 
aehtly held a firm place in their affection. 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I deem it a sad privilege to have 
the opportunity of paying a brief but heartfelt tribute to the 
life and character of our departed friend and colleague Hon. 
Water W. MAGEE who for years ably and faithfully repre- 
sented the thirty-fifth district of New York in the House of 
Representatives. I served with him on the Committee on Ap- 


propriations and was brought into even more intimate contact 
with him while serving with him on one of its most important 
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subcommittees. I have sat around the committee table with 
him for weeks at a time in the hearings preliminary to the 
preparation of some of the most important appropriation bills. 
It is in the close contact and the intimacy of the committee 
room that one can best form a correct opinion of the ability and 
the fidelity of a colleague. And it can be truly said of WALTER 
Mac that those who knew him best like him most. I have 
never known a man who was actuated by a higher sense of 
public duty, and it was this high sense of duty which controlled 
him throughout his career as a Member of Congress. He was a 
strong party man and earnestly believed in the principles of 
the political party to which he gave loyal support and allegiance, 
But he never permitted partisanship to dictate his course on 
pamir questions which did not involve matters of strict political 
policy. 

He was a faithful and able representative of his district and 
a loyal servant of his State and country. When the news of 
his sudden passing during the recess of Congress was flashed 
over the country his colleagues, without regard to party, were 
greatly shocked and deeply grieved. They mourned the loss 
of a loyal friend and a faithful public servant. He passed away 
in the prime of his useful life. His record has been made— 
a record that is shot through with service and fidelity.. Liszt 
made the theme of his “Preludes” the beautiful thought that 
each event of life is but a prelude leading up to the harmony of 
death. And this same thought is applicable to the life of 
WALTER Macee. He has left a memory which we all will cherish 
at a record of noble service that we should all strtve to 
emulate. 


THE LATE SENATOR ANDRIEUS A. JONES 


Mr. MORROW assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Clerk read the following order: 

Ordered, that Sunday, April 15, 1928, at 12 o'clock noon, be set 
apart for memorial exercises in commemoration of the life, services, 
and character of Hon. ANDRIEUS A. Joxns, late a Senator from the State 
of New Mexico. 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution which I 
send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 168 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that op- 
portunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. ANDRIRUS A. 
Jones, late a Member of the Senate from the State of New Mexico. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
House at the conclusion of the exercises of this day shall stand 
adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceasefi. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
it is extremely fitting that we pause in our daily labor here to 
commemorate the life, character, and public services of our col- 
agon in the House and also in the Senate of the United 

tates. 

Senator Jones I knew quite well. A Tennesseean by birth, 
he was educated in that State, but in early manhood went to the 
great Southwest and began the practice of law in the State of 
New Mexico. He was a splendid lawyer and built up a splen- 
did practice in that State. 

In the early nineties, if I recall correctly, Senator Jones was 
appointed United States district attorney for the State of New 
Mexico. Later he became chairman of the Democratic State 
Central Committee of New Mexico and served in that capacity 
for some 10 years and developed a real genius for political or 
ganization. In 1914 he was appointed by President Wilson as 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior and then in 1916 was elected 
to the Senate of the United States. 

He was a man of fine presence, one of the handsomest men I 
have ever known, and I have often thought of what our late 
and beloved Speaker, Champ Clark, used to tell us in the 
cloakroom. Among other things he made the statement one 
day that good looks had just about as much to do with success 
in politics at the beginning of one’s career as any other one 
attribute. Senator Jones was a very handsome man, a man 
of charming personality, always kind and courteous to every- 
one, and always a great democrat, and I mean this in the 
broadest possible sense of the word. 
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I knew Senator Jones by virtue of being a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House while he was a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee of the Senate. In this way we 
were thrown together, and later on, I knew him more inti- 
mately really by virtue of the fact that he was connected with 
the Democratic senatorial committee of the Senate while I 
was connected with the Democratic congressional committee 
of the House. He was a tireless worker and, as I have said, a 
genius at organization. He was one of the greatest political 
speakers his generation produced. Senator Jones was a real 
orator. Not only this, but he was a great student. When he 
made up his mind on a public question there was no way to 
change his determination. 

Invariably, you would find Senator Jones espousing the cause 
of the masses of the American people, the toilers, if you please, 
although a man himself of reasonable wealth, or well to do, as 
we would call it, yet his mind and heart never left the interests 
of the common people of America. 

I say these things, and I say them gladly because I feel that 
I know what I have said about Senator Jones is the absolute 
truth. We, of course, miss him in this House. We miss him 
as a Senator. The country has lost a great and able public 
servant. In this life, my friends, he fought a good fight, he 
kept the faith, but, alas, to our great detriment and to the 
great loss of the 120,000,000 of American people, he has finished 

s course, 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, Senator ANDRIEUS A. JONES, 
as I knew him, was a man of strong intellect, of a friendly 
disposition, and an attractive personality. It was my good for- 
tune to travel several days on the same boat with him, and 
during that time I came to realize the splendid qualities of the 
man. Modest and unassuming, accommodating and obliging 
in manner, always in a cheerful mood, unselfish and generous, 
and always a gentleman. 

The western spirit of hospitality was his in a marked degree, 
and foremost of all was his splendid clear-cut honesty of pur- 
pose which was depicted in his open countenance. 

When you looked into his face you could see a soul of rugged 
honesty. 

When he crossed the “great divide” I was one of those 
appointed to take him back to the West he loved. 

We carried him back to that beautiful little city, Las Vegas, 
N. Mex., where a whole State, without regard to politics or 
rank, came in great throngs to pay a last tribute to their most 
distinguished and best loved citizen. 

Tender hands bore his body to the church he loved and 
worshiped in, and I sat there and heard the services and I 
thought what a testimonial his life was to the faith that lies 
in us that Jesus of Nazareth made a supreme sacrifice for the 
great as well as the lowly and that some day we may meet Him 
face to face. 

His Masonic brethren performed the last sad rites at his 
grave in the “city of the dead.” 

We left him there to sleep until the resurrection morn. 

Of him let it be said: 


One whose thoughts are a little cleaner, 

One whose mind is a little keener, 

One who avoids those things that are meaner, 
That's what I call a friend. 


Mr. SEARS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, it is a great privilege, 
inasmuch as Senator Jones has passed to the great beyond, as 
he has, to be able to take part in these proceedings, and to add 
a word of my own to the many splendid thoughts that will be 
expressed in the Senate and in the House with reference to 
his life and his passing. 

I was not one of those who was privileged to have a close 
personal acquaintance with Senator Jones, although I had met 
him and admired him. How could I? One can not go into a 
small village that is new to him and get much of an acquaint- 
ance ue that small environment until days and years have 
gone by. 

Here where we have 435 Members in this House and almost 
one hundred in the other, gathered from a country 3,000 by 
2,000 miles in extent, so few of the others any of us have seen 
before, and an acquaintance that ripens into knowledge and 
friendship only comes to those who have an immediate touch. 
So I could not know him as so many others have, but I have 
realized his qualities from those who have known him; I have 
come to know those essentials which go out from each and every 
man to the community and to the country at large, where he is 
a larger character. 

But what is death? I have an idea it is not so bad. Our 
fathers and mothers have gone through it for countless genera- 
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tions, so why should we be afraid, especially if we are like 
Senator Jones and belong to the great band that stood the tests 
laid down by the Man of Galilee. Two great tests were laid 
down by that Man of Galilee. One was that you must love your 
God and the other was that you must love your fellow men. 

I, myself, do not know whether God is a wholesome relation 
of natural law or a personality that has been there for all these 
countless years. I do not know, but whatever It or He is, that 
Deity or that wholesome relation of natural law, He is entitled 
to our greatest love and that Deity was all in all to the Man 
of Galilee when He said, first, “You must love your God and 
then love your neighbor.” 

Now, as you know, I saw Senator Jones as he was lying there 
in the little city where he had lived so long and where his re- 
mains are now, a wonderful heritage to the people of that com- 
munity. He lay there about as handsome as he was in the 
Senate, with a smile on his face, which I think was intended, 
perhaps for every one of that community, and for all of his 
brothers, and friends from here who should go out there and 
attend his final laying away. He lay there as finely and as 
splendidly as if he were gently sleeping and as if he had put 
his smile on for one of greeting, as one to show the affection 
he had for all the world, for his country, and his neighbors. 

He was prized most highly in that community. Great indeed 
is the office of the pioneer. Senator Jones was one who early 
in his manhood went to the State of New Mexico. He helped 
lay the foundations of that wonderful Territory and of that won- 
derful State at a time when it needed men of stability, of char- 
acter, of vision, and of wholesomeness. He was one of those who 
took part in the laying of those foundations, and when that Ter- 
ritory ripened into statehood, into a Commonwealth on a parity 
with the rest of our States in this Union, the splendid founda- 
tions which had been laid there were as much to his credit as to 
any other single man. 

Since I have been in Washington I have never heard anything 
but kindly references to him. Those who have had a long ac- 
quaintance with him and those who knew him well loved him 
and held him in high esteem, and his immediate community will 
cherish his memory in the future, because he was a man of the 
highest character and standing. He will be cherished here by 
those who came in daily contact with him in the Senate as one 
who well knew the legislative functions and duties and whose 
advice was sound. He was needed in our western country be- 
cause he knew that great western country, and he was needed in 
this great country of ours. I think there was no more kindly 
man in the Senate that he was. He was universally loved; he 
was universally prized, and I am very glad I am able to be here 
on this oceasion and add a word of tribute to the others which 
may be paid to him. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, Victor Hugo once said that what 
is said of a man has as much to do with his life and more to do 
with his destiny than what he really does. Judged by that 
standard, the destiny of Senator Jones is doubly blessed—a life 
crowned with wonderful achievements and a reputation that 
was above reproach. Some one has said that the richest treas- 
ure mortal man affords is spotless reputation. If that be true, 
Senator Jones was indeed one of the wealthiest of men. 

I shall not discuss his services as a United States Senator, 
but I want to refer for a brief moment to that human side of 
his nature with which I was more familiar. Those who served 
with him in the Senate, those who are familiar with his achieve- 
ments before he came to Washington, have already paid their 
tributes of respect more ably than I could do if I had the ad- 
vantages of the years of association which came to them, but as 
a friend I merely wish to come in all humility and lay a flower 
upon his grave. 

I had occasion to get most intimately acquainted with Senator 
Jones on an extensive trip of inspection of more than 10,000 
miles that carried us to the Tropics, through the Panama Canal, 
across the Pacific Ocean, and on into Alaska. I have seen him 
in the Senate; I have been with him in the cloakroom; I was 
with him upon the high seas; I saw him amid the desolate 
solitude of Arctic mountain peaks, in the glow of the midnight 
sun, and at all times I found him to be that courteous, genial, 
affable gentleman, who always stamps the recollection of his 
personality upon all those with whom he comes in contact. 

The record that he made in the Senate will stand as long as 
this Republic shall endure, and as the activities and the influ- 
ence of American life roll westward with the sun, the founda- 
tion that he laid for the development of the great West will 
bring its blessings to the sons of men for generations yet to 
come. 

But when I think of him personally, as I said, I think of 
that wonderful personality which came into my life at a time 
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when I was a young Representative in this House, and which 
left a most indelible impression. I have always associated with 
him and shall associate with his memory the majestic swells of 
the ocean, where I first learned to know and to love him. 
When I heard of his untimely death there came to my mind 
the grand lines of Tennyson: 
Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 
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But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam. 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
‘Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark ; 


For though from out this bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, it was my wonderful privi- 
lege to be closely associated with Senator Jones for a period 
of about 60 days, and during that time on the extended trip 
spoken of by my colleague from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] I 
became very much attached to him, and also to that sorrowing 
wife of his who now sits in the gallery. I would feel recreant 
to my duty as a friend if I did not take this occasion to say 
something about this wonderful man. It was about four years 
ago that I first met him. I appreciated very much my close 
association with him. He was a real American citizen. This 
country lost one of its foremost legislators when he died. 
There was a pall of gloom that spread over the entire member- 
ship of Congress when he passed away. I only wish I had the 
power of expression to say what is really in my heart. I offer 
my sincere consolation to the sorrowing widow and family. 

Senator Jones has made the world better for having lived in 
it. We all cherish his memory. All who knew him loved him. 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members of the House be permitted to extend their remarks 
in the Recorp on the life, character, and public services of the 
late Senator JONES. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLDFIELD assumed the Chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, the House is convened to-day 
to pay honor and respect to the memory and service of the late 
Senator Anprieus A, JONES. 

Born in the year 1862 in the State of Tennessee, the son of 
the Rev. James H. W. and Hester A. A. (May) Jones, the Sen- 
ator, like many other men who have gained success in life, began 
his career under humble circumstances. He had the desire for 
knowledge, and, coupling that with honest energy and endeavor, 
he succeeded in securing an education, first at Bethel College, 
Mackenzie, Tenn., and later at Valparaiso University, where he 
completed his education and received the degree of bachelor of 
science in 1884 and the degree of bachelor of arts in 1885. He 
taught school in Tennessee in 1885 and that year migrated to 
Las Vegas, N. Mex., which remained his home until his untimely 
death. Las Vegas was his first and only established residence 
in the West. 

His public activities were largely begun in his adopted State. 
He was principal of the public schools of Las Vegas from 1885 
to 1887. Then, having taken up the study of law, which profes- 
sion was to be his chosen one, he was duly admitted to the prac- 
tice of law before the bar of the District Court of New Mexico 
in 1888. 

In 1894 he was admitted to the practice of law before the 
supreme court of the State. In the year 1893 he was elected 
president of the Bar Association of New Mexico, membership 
in which he retained until the time of his death. 

His entry into politics, and the commencing of his future 
political career, began by his election as mayor of Las Vegas 
in 1893. From this office he stepped into the office of United 
States district attorney and served in that capacity until 1898. 
In 1896 he was a delegate to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion and from that time up to his death he was an active partici- 
pant and advisor in all Democratic conventions in the State; he 
served as State Democratic chairman from 1906 to 1908, and 
again in the first State election in 1911. 
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In the election of Woodrow Wilson as President, a western 
man was sought as Secretary of the Interior; the appointment 
fell to Franklin K. Lane, of California, and AN nus A. JONES, 
of New Mexico, was selected as his assistant. It was in this 
position that the ability of the late Senator was developed in 
revising and facilitating the work of that department of 
Government. 

There are many employees still in the department who speak 
with the highest regard of the work of Senator Jones in 
organizing this important department. He was also a member 
of the Democratic National Committee from 1908 to 1922 and in 
1924 he was chairman of the Democratic senatorial campaign 
committee. 

In 1916 Mr. Jones became the successful candidate of his 
party to the Senate of the United States and was renominated 
in 1922 withont opposition and again elected to that body; he 
was serving the next to the closing year of his second term 
when he was called to death. Senator Jones left surviving 
him his wife, Natalia Jones, and two sons, Vincent Jones, of 
the New Mexico Construction Co., Denver, Colo, and A. A. 
Jones, jr., a student at Princeton University. 

It was in the Senate of the United States that the Senator be- 
ac a power for good in legislation for his State and for the 

ation. 

Being a close student of financial problems he at once became 
an authority to be consulted by his colleagues in the Senate 
and the House upon questions of financial and tariff problems 
of the country. It is not an exaggerated statement to say that 
the late Senator was an outstanding man of ability in whatever 
role he appeared in public life—as a lawyer, as an executive in 
the Department of the Interior, as a private citizen in his own 
business affairs, and as a Senator in the affairs of this greut 
Government. 

He was a believer in the principles of Democracy as outlined 
by Jefferson, yet he was always fair and never by his manner 
displayed to his fellow colleagues a spirit of partisanship. 

The people of New Mexico, whom he so well represented, had 
implicit faith in all his efforts. His work was coupled with 
industry, intelligence, and a happy discernment of public ques- 
tions. His sympathies were with the people, for whom he had 
a profound respect. In affairs of the Nation he stood for fair 
treatment of all by government. He was a sincere believer in 
a just and proper compensation to our soldier veterans who had 
fought so faithfully for the honor and protection of our country 
in the World War. Instead of the bonus voted by Congress he 
favored a cash settlement. His sympathy was sincere, as he 
sacrificed one son upon the altar of his country in that war. 
Had he lived a few years more there is no question but that 
he would have brought about the cash payment to our soldier 
boys. That was his desire, and he was seeking such legislation 
at the time of his death. 

One great characteristic of Senator Jones was that he never 
felt himself above his fellowmen, and he placed himself upon 
the same plane with the citizenship of his State. When he 
made a promise to the people of his State, he fulfilled it, and 
believed always in fighting for the right and knew no defeat 
in his efforts toward that goal. He stood for equal and exact 
justice to his fellowmen and was an antagonist of those who 
— special privileges at the expense of the masses of the 
people. 

General Grant upon his deathbed was asked what event in 
looking back over his career brought the greatest satisfaction 
to his mind. His reply was— 


I take chief pleasure in the fact that I have always had the will to 
do my duty. 


This same thought may be expressed about the career of 
Senator Jones. He died from oyerwork due to his untiring and 
faithful labor in behalf of what he believed to be his duty. 
When his health began to fail he would not surrender his work; 
he felt he should remain at his post and carry out his trust. 
After all, there is great satisfaction in the fact that one dies in 
the useful service of his fellowmen. We can sincerely apply 
this spirit to the late Senator. 

He was signally honored by the bar of Las Vegas when a 
tribute, prepared by five prominent lawyers, was signed by 
every one of the members—21 in all. A. T. Rogers, former law 
partner of the Senator, delivered an impressive eulogy and 
appreciation of his ability as a lawyer and his excellent quali- 
ties as a man. Judge E. V. Long, 92 years old, whose friend- 
ship with the Senator had been of more than 40 years’ standing, 
recalled pleasant associations with him, The tribute of the Las 
Vegas bar follows: 

It was with feclings of the most profound sorrow that the members 
of the Las Vegas bar met in session attended by every lawyer in the 
city to express in such terms as deemed appropriate, futile as any such 
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attempts must necessarily be, their sincerest regret at the passing from 
time into eternity of their distinguished fellow member, United States 
Senator Anprizus A. Jonms, and their deep sympathy for the bereaved 
family. 

Because of his warm heart, his Interest in the welfare of his fellows, 
his love for his profession and all engaged therein, Senator Jones had 
formed a close personal friendship with every attorney practicing at the 
Las Vegas bar; many such friendships bearing the test of long years 
and growing even deeper, But whether the relationship extended over 
one year or forty, there is not a lawyer in the city or district who does 
not feel a deep sense of personal loss in the death of Senator JONES. 

Now when his abilities are being everywhere extolled, when the 
greatest of the land unite to do him honor, resolutions are being adopted, 
which we sincerely indorse, dealing with his achievements, high charac- 
ter, broad statesmanship, and splendid qualities, we, the associates of 
the profession he so highly honored, the intimates of the home town he 
so deeply loved, the friends of the family whose sorrow is our sorrow, 
feel that it is fitting that we should confine ourselves ¢biefly to the 
personal and professional relationship. 

As the members of the Las Vegas bar, mourning that his presence 
shall no more be with us, we shall ever carry into our work and our 
life the inspiration of his high ideals, tireless industry and unswerving 
devotion to ethical principles. 

As citizens of Las Vegas, who can appreciate more fully his public- 
spiritedness, his loyalty, bis worth to the community; as residents of 
New Mexico, who can understand more clearly his devotion to the 
interests of the State through a period of nearly half a century; as 
loyat components of this great American commonwealth, who is there 
to take more pride than ourselves in the notable public actions that have 
made the name of ANprizvs A. Jones well-nigh a household word through- 
out the land? But, in the personal equation, as friends, who could so 
well know his kindness of heart, his generosity, his readiness at all 
times to serve his fellow man, it is all in his motto—“ He profits most 
who serves the best —it is all in his creed: 


So many words, so many creeds, 
So many ways that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind 
Is all this old world needs, 


How words fail when we seek to express the sympathy we feel for 
the members of the bereaved family! We grieve with them, for though 
necessarily in lesser degree, yet in a very considerable measure, their 
loss is our loss. 


The sincere sorrow throughout the State of New Mexico ocea- 
sioned by the death of the Senator was a direct testimonial of 
the deep regard and esteem in which he was held by the citizens 
of his adopted State. 

We speak not of him because he may have acquired wealth or 
material success in his career, but rather in connection with 
what he stood for and what he accomplished, which made the 
position of his fellow man better in the affairs of life, and 
which gave a better spirit of consideration for the welfare of 
all the people. His faithful service rendered is the most fitting 
eulogy, and gives him an enduring place in the history of his 
State and of the Nation. There is no doubt but that the people 
of New Mexico have lost one of their ablest citizens, and one 
who had been a devoted champion of their cause. 

At the funeral in his home town of Las Vegas there were no 
lines of race, creed, or partisanship. All leaders of prominence 
in the State were present to pay homage and honor to the 
dead statesman. Among them were the escort of eight United 
States Senators and ten Members of Congress, the Governor of 
New Mexico, and seven ex-governors. It has been truthfully 
said that his neighbors not only took pride in his achievements, 
but loved him as a citizen. Among the mourners was the ven- 
erable Judge E. V. Long, 92 years old, the man who as a district 
judge in Indiana had admitted the late Thomas W. Marshall 
to the practice of law. Judge Long, for four decades was a 
firm friend and political adviser of the deceased Senator. 

I appear to-day as one who sincerely mourns the death of 
ANDRIEUS A. Jones, for I loved, respected, and admired him. I 
looked upon him as a statesman of the first rank from out of 
the West, and I feel that in his death I suffered the personal 
loss of a firm friend. 


Mr. MORROW resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


ADJOURN MENT ` 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. In accordance with the resol 
tion previously adopted, and as a further mark of respect to 
the memory of the deceased, the House now stands adjourned 
until to-morrow, Monday, at 12 o'clock noon. 

Accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Monday, April 16, 1928, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 
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Monpay, April 16, 1928 


Rev. James W. Morris, D. D., assistant rector of the Church 
of the Epiphany of the city of Washington, offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Almighty and everlasting God, high and mighty ruler of the 
universe, who dost from Thy throne behold all the dwellers 
upon earth, graciously condescend to us who come now before 
Thy Divine Majesty to praise Thee and to worship Thee. 

Accept the adoration of our hearts and receive our grateful 
acknowledgment of the abounding blessings that Thou hast 
vouchsafed to us and to our great Nation. 

Look with favor upon Thy servants, who assemble in this 
place charged with grave responsibilities affecting the peace, 
welfare, and ordered governance of our country. 

Endue them with wisdom and spiritual understanding, with 
devotedness and undiscouraged patience in the discharge of 
their high tasks. Grant that they may both perceive and know 
what they ought to do, and also have grace and power faithfully 
to fulfill the same. 

We ask it all in humble acknowledgment of our own unde- 
servings, but with sincere dependence upon the perfections and 
compassions of Thy Son, Jesus Christ our Saviour. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Friday last, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and 
by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4702) to 
remove the charge of desertion from the record of Benjamin S. 
McHenry. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2900) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 
with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 12381. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, ete., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; and 

II. R. 12875. An act making appropriations for the legislatfve 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1929, and for other purposes, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 3224. An act to extend the provisions of the forest ex- 
change act, approved. March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 465), to the 
Crater National Forest, in the State of Oregon; and 

S. 3225. An act to enlarge the boundaries of the Crater 
National Forest. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
yard Frazier McLean Shipstead 

Bingham George McMaster Shortridge 
Black Gerry McNa Simmons 
Blaine Glass eld Smith 

Got Metcalf Steiwer 
Borah Gooding oses Stephens 
Bratton Gould Neely Swanson 
Brookhart Greene Norbeck Thomas 
Broussard Hale Norris Tydings 

ruce Harris N Tyson 
Capper Harrison Oddie Vandenberg 
Caraway Hawes Overman Wagner 
Copeland Hayden Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
zens Hefin Pine Walsh, Mont. 

Curtis Johnson Pittman Warren 
Cutting Jones Ransdell Waterman 

Kendrick Pa. Wheeler 
Din Koyo 3 Ind 
Edge eke 
Fess La Follette Schall 
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Mr, CARAWAY. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] is necessarily 
absent owing to illness. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators haying an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

SENATOR FROM OHIO 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I present the credentials of CYRUS 

Locuer, Senator designate from Ohio, which I ask may be read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the credentials. 
The Chief Clerk read the credentials, as follows: 


In the name and by the authority of the State of Ohio, Vic Donahey 
governor of said State 
T'o all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

Know ye that whereas CYRUS Locuer, of Cuyahoga County, has been 
duly appointed to the office of Senator from the State of Ohio to repre- 
sent the State of Ohio in the Senate of the United States for a term 
ending when a successor is elected and qualified : 

Therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in the governor by the 
constitution, and in pursuance of a provision of the statutes, I do 
hereby commission him, the said Cyrus Lochun, to be Senator from 
the State of Ohio to represent the State of Ohio in the Senate of the 
United States, authorizing and empowering him to execute and dis- 
charge, all and singular, the duties appertaining to said office, and to 
enjoy all the privileges and immunities thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed by name and caused 
the great seal of the State of Ohio to be affixed at Columbus this 4th 
day of April, A. D, 1928. 

[ssar] 

By the governor: 


Vic DONAHEY. 


CLARENCE J. BROWN, 
Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be placed on 
file. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator designate is present 
in the Chamber and ready to take the oath of office. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Ohio whether the State Legislature of Ohio has enacted a 
statute authorizing such an appointment pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States? : 

Mr. FESS. It has; and the credentials are in regular form. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator designate will present 
himself and take the oath of office. 

Mr. Loc Hrn, escorted by Mr. Fess, advanced to the Vice 
President’s desk; and the oath prescribed by law haying been 
administered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 12381. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 12875. An act making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1929, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

RACIAL POLICY IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask permission to have the 
clerk read a newspaper article and a letter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, April 16, 1928] 
ZOLORED LAND OFFICE SEGREGATION TO END—PARTITIONS HAYS BEEN 
REMOVED, NEGRO MKS HAVE BEEN TOLD 

Officials of the Civil Liberties Bureau of the Grand Lodge of Colored 
Elks yesterday expected abolition of segregation of negro clerks in the 
Land Office of the Interior Department early this week. Partitions 
which have separated colored and white employees in the office have 
been removed with general expressions of approval, it was reported. 

The fight for abolition of segregation in this department has been 
led by Gretchen McRae, of Colorado Springs, Colo., the home State of 
Secretary Hubert Work, of the Interior Department. She was elected 
recently to the executive board of the Association for Advancement of 
Colored People. As a stenographer in the Land Office, her fight for 
ending of segregation there has been carried on with an intrepidity 
which has won popularity to the cause, 

The National Association for Advancement of Colored People an- 
nounced last night renewal of its drive for abolition of segregation 
in the Treasury Department, where Assistant Secretary Ogden Mills 
has had the matter under advisement. The drive will be launched 
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with a banquet to Neval H. Thomas, head of the association, and a 
mass meeting at the Suburban Gardens Sunday, when Clarence Dar- 
row will be the principal spenker. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 13, 1028. 
Hon. Corn L. BLEASE, 
United States Senate. 

Dran Sir: In view of your recent utterances, as published in the 
local papers of this city relative to Secretary Hooyer putting the 
negro clerks in the Department of Commerce in the same rooms with 
the white clerks, I would like to call your attention to a similar order 
of Secretary Work, of the Department of the Interior, which went into 
effect to-day—April 13. 

A negro girl typist in Division C of the General Land Office was 
sent down to the stenographic division, chief of same being a Mr. 
Phillips, but the girls in this division put up such a “kick” that the 
negro girl was switched to Division E, the survey divison. 

Partitions are being taken down between rooms go as to make them 
larger, and white clerks are being put in the same rooms with the 
negro clerks. This is being done in Divisions C and F of the General 
Land Office, 

This was done over the vigorous protest of Commissioner Spry, of 
the Land Office. 

The Land Office at its best is a regular hell hole. 
culars, same being a true statement of facts.) 

This order was done, of course, to catch the “ nigger" vote. 

It is bad enough to work for starvation wages without working with 
a lot of negroes. 

Very respectfully, 


(See inclosed cir- 


(Signed) 


Mr. BLEASE. The two articles referred to in the letter I 

ask permission to have printed in the Recorp without reading. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
The articles are are follows: 


ROTTENNESS AND TERRORISM IN THE LAND OFFICE—RING RULED—A 
HOLDOVER FROM THE MIDDLE AGES 


Bully McGee, chief of the mineral division, General Land Office, an 
ignorant bully, spends his time ragging the clerks, drawing $3,200, and 
does nothing but messenger work, carrying papers from one desk to 
another; ignorant, uncouth, would make a good section boss for a rail- 
road gang. Runs up and down the halls, sneaking and listening in 
on the clerks. Knows nothing about the work. Women clerks all 
Jumpy.“ The assistant of the division, a Mr. Keefer, an ex-barber, 
an ex-war worker, does the expert dirty work for the chief—has to, to 
hold his job down. 

When word comes down from the ring above, do this, do that, 
Keefer swears your life away. 

McGee has been in the Land Office for about 35 years and had been 
demoted twice for being dirty. So ignorant he can't review a three- 
line letter. 


MR. OBENCHAIN THE HEAD OF THE RING 


Obenchain, the head of the ring, the master mind (Mussolini Oben- 
chain); Bond, former chief clerk, a superannuated old fossil, came 
into the office as a boy draftsman over 40 years ago, was dead from 
the collar button upi 

The Land Office is ruled by a ring headed by C. A. Obenchain, who 
has built up an ironclad ring, places his favorites in fat jobs. He 
stands, it is said, behind McGee and keeps him in; the Land Office is 
apparently turned over to the duce (Obenchain), who runs same to suit 
himself. 


RECLASSIFICATION UNDER THE NEW CLASSIFICATION LAW A BIG FARCB 


_ Obenchain’s favorite female clerks, formerly file clerks, dubbed 
mineral experts, and jumped to §2,700. Other file clerks who were 
doing the same kind of work and who had incurred the ill will of the 
duce had 25 cents taken from their so-called salary. Other favorite 
file clerks were raised last January to $2,100. He tried to keep this 
secret, but murder will out. All file clerks doing the same kinds of 
work and working on the same files. 

Adjudicating clerks in the said mineral division doing the same kind 
of work, classified accordingly as bow they stood in with the duce, 
ranging from grade 2 to grade 7, all doing the same kind of work in 
the same room, with desks side by side. Clerks who incur the dis- 
pleasure of the chief are blacklisted. Last spring, when wholesale 
discharges of the clerks were made, clerks not standing in with the 
plucking ring, controlled by Mussolini Obenchain, were kicked out, no 
matter what their ratings were. Vor instance, in one division, whose 
ehief was apparently a fair man, a clerk was given a rating of 90; 
when same was revised by Obenchain, said rating was cut to 70, and 
clerk was kicked out of the service. 


APPRAL BOARD A FARCE—YOU APPEAL 

SOBER 

Clerks who appealed to the board who did not stand in the ring were 

blacklisted. The steam roller was put in action, and the appealing 
clerk flattened out, and appeal rejected. 


FROM PHILIP DRUNK TO PHILIP 
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The board, consisting of a Judge Harvey, a Judge (so called) Pat- 
terson, and an ex-file clerk named Crowley, put up a great exhibition 
of running the said roller. (They certainly obeyed orders.) Mr. Root 
couldn't have done better. 

Everyone here who has been to some night law school for one term— 
there are 11 in town, counting the Y. M. C. A. and the K. C. sis called 
a judge. 

Clerks not standing in with the ring had their appeals framed up 
and denied. 

The whole atmosphere seems to be “trying to get something on 
some one.” 

Bond, the former chief clerk, spent his time doing fancy-design work 
in different colored ink at his desk to while the time away, and also 
spent his time trying to get even with clerks he has a grudge against, 
held grudges against clerks for years waiting for a chance to get him. 

CHIEF M’GER A BIG CROOK 

At one time McGee was chief of Division G (railroad or contest divi- 
sion), but was kicked out of the office for accepting bribes from the rail- 
roads in relation to allowing their cases before his division. 

OBENCHAIN THA GREAT CLASSIFIER 

Obenchain, the great classifier, classified himself from $1,800 to $5,500 
with a new title thrown in (special administrative officer); this name 
was painted on the door. But when Judge BLANTON got after him they 
changed his name to supervisor and cut off $1,000; in other words, 
shaved bis title and salary a little, 

ECONOMY AS SET OUT IN THE LAND OFFICE—WONDERFUL 

The economy program as set out in the land office—all members of the 
ring and their favorites had their salaries increased, but the little fellow 
who needed it most was close-shaved and reduced to make the money go 
round; you know the Good Book says, “To him who hath"; the man 
in the gutter says, Them that has, gits.” 

All kinds of boards were created to take of the inner circle, including 
the commissioner, who was jumped from $5,000 to $7,000, a nice salary 
for a rubber-stamp job, and Mussolini Obenchain runs the office. 

THE CLASSIFICATION BOARD OF THE LAND OFFICE 

The following “ worthies” constitute the classification board, to wit: 
Messrs, Parrott, McP’haul, and the chairman, Obenchain. They classified 
themselves from $1,000 to $5,500. 

A GREAT SALARY GRAB 


In order to spread out the money they squeezed the little fellow; some 
got $1 per month raise, and a number got only 25 cents. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THIS FOR CLASSIFICATION? 


In one room an adjudicating clerk, who did not stand in with the 
gang, was given a low grade; other clerks in the same room and doing 
the same kind of work and no better and as much were classified three 
grades higher, When asked why, was told by McGee that he was a 
rotten clerk; said clerk then saw his Senator, who got busy; the clerk 
then went back to McGee, who gave him a fine letter of recommenda- 
tion; clerk on strength of same was promoted. He was a rotten clerk 
on Monday and a fine clerk on Thursday, same week. 

Drunken clerks out of office for weeks get sick leave O. Kd; other 
clerks, not standing in with the chief, but who are honest and sober and 
who are really sick, have the department doctor sent out to their 
rooms to try and get them. 

McGee stays in office after hours, goes through clerks’ desks, trying 
to get something on them; was caught red-handed, 

Stool pigeons everywhere who report to the duce, It is said the 
keeper makes his daily report upstairs. A regular hell hole. 


POSTSCRIPT 


We have a new chief clerk, a Mr. Gauze (Obenchain's hand-picked 
man). When Mr. Gauze, our new chief clerk, was installed, a reception 
was held in his office, and special invitations were sent out. It was 
given out that only those that “stood in“ were wanted; the rest of 
the office force were not wanted—a close corporation. When Mr. Gauze 
was asked why, said it was Mr. Obenchain's suggestion and command. 

Old soldiers all, for they seem to know the old army game—neyer 
give a sucker an even break, 

WasHINGTON, D. C., October 123, 1927. 
Mr. JOSEPH F. GARTLAND, 
Chief Inspector, Interior Department, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: In view of recent developments in various “courts” 
throughout the country relative to oll and gas land suits, it may be of 
some interest to you, as chief inspector of the Interior Department, to 
know the reputation of the chief of the mineral division of the General 
Land Office, of which the oil and gas leasing section is a part, chief of 
same being a Wiliam J. McGee. 

A number of years ago Mr. McGee was suspended for over a year and 
then kicked out of the office, when he was chief of the railroad division, 
for accepting money from the railroads for favoring and allowing their 
cases, which were before his division. However, by some mysterious 
influence he was reinstated and later made chief of the mineral division, 
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of which the oil and gas leasing section is a part. This is a mafter of 
record and can be easily verified. 

Does Mr. Work know of this? I wonder. 

In view of the Teapot Dome, Sinclair, Doheny, Fall, Denby, and other 
oily scandals connected with the Interior Department, an account of 
this person of unsavory record being selected and put at the head of 
the oll and gas leasing division of the land office would make some 
good Democratic campaign material if printed in the newspapers 
throughout the country just before the election. Think it over. 

I know a number of antiadministration Congressmen who would like 
to get hold of this information and would broadcast same. 

I have been informed that it is common talk in the land office that 
Mr. McGee is the inside man for some of the outside oil promoters, said 
promoters being represented by certain attorneys in this city who hang 
about his office. 

Very respectfully, 


* 
Attorney at Law. 


Mr. BLEASE. I understand that Mr. Hubert Work is the 
campaign manager for Mr. Hoover in the Interior Department, 
and that Mr. Ogden Mills is the campaign manager for Mr. 
Hoover in the Treasury Department. For eight years the clerks 
in the departments have been permitted to work along just as 
they have been working without friction and without trouble, 
but since Mr. Hoover has announced himself as a candidate for 
President and wants to secure the negro yote in the doubtful 
States, not only by him but through his influence with his 
campaign managers and assistants in other departments of the 
present administration there has begun, under the direction of 
Mr. Hoover, a systematic plan to humiliate white girls from 
whatever part of this Nation they may happen to come by 
placing some of them in the same category with negro em- 
ployees not only in the offices but in closets in the various 
departments. j 

I think, Mr. President, that the time will come, if it has not 
yet arrived, when the white people of this country will wake 
up to the serious attack that is being made upon them as a race 
by this attempt at social equality on the part of certain poli- 
ticians, who, regardless of their respect for the white race, are 
willing, in order to get a few delegates from certain sections of 
the country, to go to any extent to humiliate the white girls 
who are forced to work in the departments for a living. My 
purpose in inserting these letters in the Recorp is to call 
attention to that fact, in order that the people may be informed, 
if they are not already informed, of the condition in some of 
the departments of the Government at Washington. 


STREET-RAILWAY MERGER IN THE DISTRICT (H. DOC, 232) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the chairman of the Public Utilities Commission of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to authority 
contained in the act approved March 4, 1925, a street-railway 
merger agreement under date of April 7, 1928, by and between 
the Washington Railway & Electric Co., the Capital Traction 
Co., and Mr. Harley P. Wilson, owner of 98 per cent of the 
stock of the Washington Rapid Transit Co., which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

A. OGDEN PIERROT 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation for the relief of A. Ogden Pierrot, 
temporary special disbursing agent of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, which, with the accompanying draft 
of a bill, was referred to the Committee on Claims. 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the Assistant Secretary of Labor, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a list of miscellaneous files in the offices of 
the department which are not needed in the conduct of business 
and have no historic value or permanent interest, and asking 
for action looking to their disposition, which was referred to a 
Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Couzens and Mr. 
Corklaxp members of the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter, in 
the nature of a petition, from the Central Branch, Young 
Woman’s Christian Association, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying 
for the passage of the so-called Walsh-MacGregor resolution 
relative to the uniting of separated families under the immi- 
gration law, which was referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a letter, 
in the nature of a petition, from the executive board of the 
National Housewives (Inc.), praying for the establishment in 
the President's Cabinet of a post known as home secretary, with 
a department to be devoted to matters of interest to the home 
makers of the United States, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Casper, the Commercial Club of Sheridan, 
the Kiwanis Club of Douglas, and the Rotary Club of Mid- 
west, all in the State of Wyoming, praying for the passage of 
legislation to provide for aided and directed settlement on 
Federal reclamation projects, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
White Plains, Mount Vernon, and vicinity, all in the State 
of New York, praying for the passage of the so-called Copeland- 
Wainwright bill, providing recognition of the yellow-fever 
heroes of 1900, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Boston and Springfield, Mass, praying for the 
prompt passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented numerous letters, in the nature of memo- 
rials, from chambers of commerce, lodges, hospitals, associa- 
tions, business firms, and sundry citizens, all of the State of 
Massachusetts, remonstrating against the passage of the bill 
(S. 1752) to regulate the manufacture and sale of stamped en- 
velopes, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a letter and paper in the nature of 
petitions from Branch No. 60, National Association of Letter 
Carriers, of Stamford, and sundry postal employees, of Wil- 
limantic, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for the passage 
of Senate bill 1727, the so-called Dale retirement bill, which 
were referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from 
Seicheprey Post, No. 2, American Legion Auxiliary, of Bristol, 
Conn., praying for the passage of the so-called Capper-Johnson 
bill, to provide further for the national security and defense, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the conyention of 
the Connecticut State Dental Association, at New Haven, Conn., 
favoring the passage of Senate bill 3356, providing for the co- 
ordination of the public-health activities of the Government, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a telegram and papers in the nature of 
petitions from the Sunday Noon Club, Second Congregational 
Church, of Waterbury; the Connecticut League of Women 
Voters, of Stamford; the National Council of Jewish Women, 
of Bozrahville, and sundry citizens of Waterbury, South Nor- 
walk, Wethersfield, and Canton, all in the State of Connecticut, 
praying for the adoption of the resolution (S. Res. 139), sug- 
gesting a further exchange of views relative to the World Court, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Visiting Nurse Association, of Mystic, Conn., remonstrating 
against the passage of the so-called Oddie bill (S. 1752), to regu- 
late the manufacture and sale of stamped envelopes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the New England 
Tobacco Growers’ Association, at Glastonbury, Conn., protesting 
against the passage of House bill 9195, providing for the im- 
portation of cigars, cheroots, and cigarettes in quantities of less 
than 3,000 in a single package from the island of Cuba, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. WAGNER. I present a resolution adopted by the 
highway committee of the board of supervisors of Orange 
County, N. X., which I ask may be printed in the Recorp 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas there is a public highway running through the military 
reservation at West Point; and 

Whereas the right of public occupancy of the highway now exist- 
ing or which may exist is reserved to the people when the land was 
ceded to the United States Government by the State of New York; 
and 


Whereas this highway has been closed to the public without written 
authority from the War Department; and 
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Whereas gates have been placed in the highway which are an 
obstruction, narrowing the highway from 33 feet to 18 feet and causing 
many accidents; and 

Whereas a recent decision of the court of appeals, which I offer 
as evidence, plainly states that the people's rights are reserved in this 
highway: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the highway committee of the board of supervisors 
of Orange County request United States Senators COPELAND and 
WaGNer and Congressman FisH to use their best efforts to have the 
permit renewed so tho superintendent of public works may construct 
the highway across the reservation provided for by an act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York. 

Copies of this resolution to be forwarded to Congressman FISI 
United States Senators COPELAND and WAGNER, and also Colonel Greene. 

Adopted. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, ORANGÐ COUNTY, 
OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THR BOARD OF SUPERVISORS. 

This is to certify that I, George F. Gregg, clerk of the board of 
supervisors of said county of Orange, have compared the foregoing 
copy of resolution with the original resolution now on file in the office 
and which was passed by the board of supervisors of said county of 
Orange on the 10th day of April, 1928, and that the same is a correct 
and true transcript of such original resolution and the whole thereof, 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and the official seal 
of said board of supervisors this 10th day of April, 1928. 

[SEAL] i : GEORGE F. GREGG, 

Clerk of the Board of Supervisors of the County of Orange. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I have here a telegram 
from the Nebraska Wheat Growers Association in reference to 
the McNary-Haugen bill, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


LINCOLN, NEBR., April 14, 1928, 
SMITH W. BROOKHART, 
United State Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Declaration of policy McNary-Haugen bill recites “It is hereby de- 
clared to be the policy of Congress to promote the orderly marketing of 
agriculture commodities and to further the organization of producers 
of such commodities into cooperative associations.” ‘Telegram from 
Senator McNary says loan features to cooperatives in section 5 elimi- 
nated by the Senate at request of Des Moines meeting. With loan 
features eliminated the declaration of policy is a hoax and a fraud. 
Who at Des Moines wishes to deny the farmers financial assistance in 
developing cooperative marketing? No cooperative marketing associa- 
tions as defined in the bill were represented at Des Moines nor were 
they invited. If the House concurs with the Senate in refusing to ald 
cooperatives, majority of wheat pools will publicly denounce the meas- 
ure and appeal to the President to veto it. We protest the Senate 
action and appeal to the supporters of cooperative marketing to see 
that the House and conference reinstate these sections as recommended 
by the Senate and House Agriculture Committees. National wheat pool 
meeting here April 21 will take definite action against this legislation 
if it denies to the farmer assistance in developing control of his mar- 
keting. Des Moines meeting apparently gathering of men interested in 
campaign issues rather than farmers’ welfare. 


NEBRASKA WHEAT GROWERS ASS’N NonsTock COOPERATIVE, 
ERNEST GRENN, President. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp two editorials on the matter of 
flood control, one from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of April 
13, 1928, and the other from the Washington Post of April 16, 
1928. 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Editorial on flood control legislation, taken from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of date April 13, 1928] 


GAS ATTACK ON FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. MARTIN MADDEN, of Illinois, chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, appears to be greatly exer- 
cised over the flood control bill that has passed the Senate and that 
has been favorably reported in the House. He hears, we are told, that 
speculators are buying lands in the Mississippi Valley that will be 
benefited by the project and thinks the bill as it stands presents great 
opportunities for graft and extravagance. He intimates that President 
Coolidge is alarmed by possibilities of expenditures running up to 
$1,500,000,000, and we gather the impression that, in his opinion, the 
dickens will be to pay if something isn’t done to safeguard the revenues, 
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Is there any occasion for such alarm or for any alarm? We can 
See none. It seems to be a matter of arousing public uneasiness as a 
means of frightening the House and forcing it to make amendments 
to the bill in Une with the ideas of the President and Mr. MADDEN. 
The bill provides that the project “shall be prosecuted by the Missis- 
sippi River Commission under the direction of the Secretary of War 
and supervision of the Chief of Engineers.” The expenditures there- 
fore will be controlled entirely by permanent governmental agencies 
which are subject to the President of the United States and which for 
long years have had charge of river improvements. 

As to the lands to be acquired, they are to be obtained through con- 
demnation proceedings instituted by the Secretary of War in the United 
States district courts having jurisdiction in the localities where the 
property is situated, and the court in each instance is required to ap- 
point commissioners to appralse the property and assess the compensa- 
tion. The Secretary of War, however, is authorized to purchase lands 
necessary to the project when they are offered by the owners at a 
reasonable price. It is provided, moreover, that when the construction 
will result in benefits to any persons or corporations, municipal or 
private, “such benefits shall be taken into consideration by way of 
reducing the amount of compensation to be paid.” 

All of this is in accordance with standard procedure, and it surely 
provides sufficient safeguards against any speculative enterprises and 
against graft of any sort. It makes the Secretary of War and the 
Federal courts responsible for the acquirement of the lands essential 
to the project. Can we have any more dependable agencies? The 
lands to be obtained will be designated in the plans decided upon by 
the board of review which is authorized to consider the two plans 
presented by the Army engineers and the Mississippi River Commission 
and to adjust their differences, or, if it finds it necessary, to present 
an original plan to Congress. It is assumed, however, that it will take 
the plan of the Army engineers, the Jadwin plan, which is formally 
adopted by the bill as the basis of consideration, and apply to it the 
recommendations of the commission's plan where in any specific detail 
it seems to be preferable. At any rate, with its final decision upon 
the plan the functions of this board apparently cease, and full authority 
to carry out the plan is fixed in the governmental agencies above stated. 

How in this arrangement there could be any extravagance of design 
or of execution, or how it can be regarded as opening the door to 
graft we are unable to see. On the contrary, it seems to make sure 
that the design, in the first place, will be adequate and praeticable 
from the engineering standpoint, and, in the second place, that it will 
be executed under the direct and exclusive control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment by permanent agencies of its own whose record has never been 
stained by graft and who as engineers are more likely to avoid wasteful 
expenditures than any other agencies to whom it could be intrusted. 


[Editorial on flood-control legislation, taken from the Washington Post 
of date April 16, 1928] 
FLOOD LEGISLATION 


Republican leaders In the House are anxious to bring about changes in 
the flood control bill in accordance with the wishes of President 
Coolidge. If the leaders can not induce the committee in charge to 
accept amendments they will make a fight on the floor. It is assumed 
that the principal change proposed is that which would exempt the 
lower river States from financial contributions to the cost of flood con- 
trol. Another modification desired is the elimination of the provision 
for surveys of the great tributaries of the Mississippi. It is feared 
that if States and communities are exempted from contributions to 
the cost of flood control and surveys authorized for storage reservoirs 
on the tributaries, a gigantic system of water storage will be developed, 
with the burden falling entirely upon the United States Treasury. 

The bill as passed by the Senate and approved by the House com- 
mittee does not authorize any work except the control of the Mississippi 
below Cairo. The cost of this work is estimated at $325,000,000, but 
doubtless this figure will be exceeded. The bill recognizes the validity 
of the principle that communities relieved from flood dangers should 
pay a part of the cost, but it makes an exception in the case of the 
lower Mississippi on account of the great expense already incurred by 
those communities. As to surveys of tributaries, the bill does not au- 
thorize any works to be undertaken, nor does it exempt communities 
from paying their share of the cost, 

Public opinion has been clearly expressed on the subject of Federal 
responsibility for controlling the Mississippi. The people of this: coun- 
try do not wish to make flood control contingent upon the payment of 
part of the cost by the inhabitants of the endangered area. The coun- 
try asks that the Mississippi be controlled by the Government, and that 
the work be paid for by the Government. The Senate’s unanimous ac- 
tion in passing the bill was plainly responsive to this public sentiment. 

It is also universally recognized that the Mississippi will never be 
made entirely safe until its big tributaries are controlled. Each of 
these is a flood system by itself. But when it is proposed to include 
in the Mississippi control scheme a project for Government construction 
of reservoirs away up in Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Mon- 
tana, Colorado, North Dakota, Kansas, New Mexico, and other States 
remote from the lower Mississippi, the public balks. Where is flood 
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control to end, if every stream eventually reaching the Mississippi is to 
be bottled at the source? 

Between an inadequate flood-control plan and an unlimited raid upon 
the Treasury there is a middle ground of effective flood control, without 
extravagant distribution of “pork.” It is the duty of Congress to 
find this middle ground. No provision should be incorporated in the 
pending bill which could be cited later as a pledge for constructing any 
auxiliary works on any tributary. The control problem has not been 
solved yet. Months and probably years of study must be made before 
the continental water system called the Mississippi can be controlled, 
The most that should be done at present is to authorize surveys of the 
tributaries that unquestionably contribute most of the flood waters, and 
this authorization should be accompanied by a reservation that will 
unmistakably relieve Congress from undertaking any works on any of 
these rivers, pending further study of the entire problem. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1645) for reimbursement of W. H. 
Talbert, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 800) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9047) to authorize appropria- 
tions for the construction of roads at the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 801) thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3463) to recognize commissioned 
Service in the Philippine Constabulary in determining rights of 
officers of the Regular Army, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 802) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 162) to change the military record of William M. 
Sherman, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 803) thereon. 

Mr. BRATTON, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11479) to reserve certain 
lands on the public domain in Valencia County, N. Mex., for the 
use and benefit of the Acoma Pueblo Indians, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 804) thereon. 

Mr. MoMASTER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1433) for the relief of J. C. Peixotto, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
805) thereon. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1530) for the relief of Gilpin Construction Co. 
(Rept. No. 806) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 8487) to adjudicate the claims of homestead set- 
tlers on the drained Mud Lake bottom, in the State of Minne- | 
sota (Rept. No. 807). 

Mr. BAYARD also, from the Committee on Claims, to which | 
was referred the bill (S. 3809) conferring jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims of the United States or the district courts of 
the United States to hear, adjudicate, and enter judgment on 
the claim of A. Roy Knabenshue against the United States for 
the use or manufacture of an invention of A. Roy Knabenshue 
covered by letters patent No. 858875, issued by the Patent Office 
of the United States under date of July 2, 1907, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 808) thereon. 

Mr, BLACK, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2821) for the relief of Capt. Will H. Gor- 
don, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 809) thereon. 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3862) authorizing J. T. Burnett, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 821) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 9485) authorizing Roy Clippinger, Ulys Pyle, 
Edgar Leathers, Groves K. Flescher, Carmen Flescher, their 
heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Wabash River at or near Me- 
Gregors Ferry in White County, III. (Rept. No. 810); 

A bill (H. R. 11203) granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Telfair and Coffee to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a free highway bridge across the Ocmulgee River at or near 
the present Jacksonville Ferry in Telfair and Coffee Counties, 
Ga. (Rept. No. 811); . 

A bill (H. R. 11212) authorizing Paul Leupp, his heirs, legal 
representatives, or assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
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a bridge across the Missouri River at or near Stanton, N. Dak. 
(Rept. No. 812) ; 

A bill (H. R. 11265) authorizing the Cabin Creek Kanawha 
Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Kanawha River at or near 
Cabin Creek, W. Va. (Rept. No. 813) ; 

A bill (H. R. 11266) authorizing the St. Albans Nitro Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Kanawha River at or near St. Albans, 
Kanawha County, W. Va. (Rept. No. 814) ; 

A bill (H. R. 11267) granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of county commissioners of Itasca County, Minn., to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near the road between the villages of 
Cohasset and Deer River, Minn. (Rept. No, 815) ; 

A bill (H. R. 11356) authorizing the State of Indiana to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near Rockport, Ind. (Rept. No. 816); 

A bill (H. R. 11473) granting the consent of Congress to the 
States of North Dakota and Minnesota to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Red River of the North at 
Fargo, N, Dak. (Rept. No. 817) ; 

A bill (H. R. 11578) authorizing the B & P Bridge Co., its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Rio Grande River at or near Weslaco, Tex. 
(Rept. No. 818) ; 

A bill (H. R. 11583) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the White River at or near Cotter, 
Ark. (Rept. No. 819) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 11625) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Montana, Valley County, Mont., and Garfield County, 
Mont., or to any or either of them, jointly or severally, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near Glasgow, Mont. (Rept. No, 820). 

Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3581) authorizing the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to settle claims and suits 
against the District of Columbia, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 822) thereon. 


RIGHTS OF WAY THROUGH PUEBLO INDIAN LANDS, NEW MEXICO 


Mr. BRATTON. From the Committee on Indian Affairs, I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 9483) 
to provide for the acquisition of rights of way through the 
lands of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, and I submit a 
report (No. 799) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for im- 
mediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I inquire if the bill, is recom- 
mended by the department? 

Mr. BRATTON, The bill is recommended by the depart- 
ment; it has been passed by the House and unanimously recom- 
mended by the Senate committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 9 to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of the Statutes of the United 
States governing the acquisition of rights of way through Indian lands, 
to wit, the Code of Laws of the United States of America, in force De- 
cember 6, 1926, title 25, Indians, sections 311, 312, 313, 314, 315, 317, 
318, 319, and 321 and title 43, public lands, section 935, and the basic 
acts of Congress cited in such sections, be, and they are hereby, extended 
over and made applicable to the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and their 
lands, under such rules, regulations, and conditions as the Secretary of 
the Interior may prescribe. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
TERMS OF COURT, EASTERN DISTRICT OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. OVERMAN. From the Committee on the Judiciary I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3947) to 
provide for the times and places for holding court for the east- 
ern district of North Carolina. 

It is a local bill, affecting the terms of the district court in my 
own State, and I ask unanimous consent for its present consid- 
eration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the term of the District Court for the East- 
ern District of North Carolina shall be held at Durham on the first 
Mondays in March and September ; at Raleigh a one-week civil term on the 
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second Monday in March and September, and a criminal term only on the 
second Monday after the fourth Monday in April and October; at 
Fayetteville on the third Monday in March and September; at Eliza- 
beth City on the fourth Monday in March and September; at Washing- 
ton on the first Monday in April and October; at New Bern on the 
second Monday in April and October; at Wilson on the third Monday 
in April and October; and at Wilmington a two-weeks term on the 
fourth Monday in April and October: Provided, That this act shall take 
effect on July 1, 1928: And provided further, That at Wilson and Dur- 
ham it shall be made incumbent upon each place to provide suitable 
facilities for holding the courts. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 4075) to adjust the compensation of certain em- 
ployees in the customs service; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 4076) for the relief of Thomas W. Moore; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4078) for the relief of E. H. Flagg; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4079) granting an increase of pension to William 
Barrett; and 

A bill (S. 4080) granting an increase of pension to Emma M. 
Watson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4081) granting an increase of pension to Susan E. 
Robinson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 4082) granting a pension to Anna L. Peck (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4083) granting an increase of pension to Annie 
Madden (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 4084) granting a pension to Eliza J. Saxon (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (for Mr. Warson) : : 

A bill (S. 4085) to prevent professional prize fighting and to 
authorize amateur boxing in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4086) to control the possession, sale, transfer, and 
use of pistols, and other dangerous weapons in the District of 
Columbia, to provide penalties, to prescribe rules of evidence, 
and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 4087) authorizing the use of certain land owned by 
the United States in the District of Columbia for street pur- 
poses; to the Commitee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 4088) granting an increase of pension to Lydia M. 
morog (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 4089) granting an increase of pension to Ella O. 
Hackett (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4090) granting an increase of pension to Carrie W. 
Na (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 4091) granting a pension to Selina Hollin; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 4092) for the relief of Charles Flanagan; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 4093) granting an increase of pension to Harriet 
E. Watson; to the Committee on Pensions. 


NICARAGUAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, we have a treaty with 
Nicaragua with reference to an interoceanic canal. Our rights 


under that treaty should be protected. Furthermore, when we 
send an army of marines into a country, I think it is our duty 
to take up the national debt of that country and protect it from 
the ravages of our philanthropic financiers in New York. 

I am, therefore, introducing a bill to require the Government 
to refund the Nicaraguan national debt, and hend off those 
people who are trying to capture the national bank and the 
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national railroad and the other resources of the Nicaraguan 
Republic. 

The bill (S. 4077) to more effectually provide for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the United States in connection with 
its rights to construct, operate, and maintain an interoceanic 
canal over Nicaraguan territory was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, in connection with the re- 
marks just made by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOKHART] 
about financing Nicaragua, it seems to me that it would be in- 
teresting to have printed in the Recorp an article from the 
New York Times, written by one of the specialists sent down 
to study the case, entitled“ Twelve million dollars invested by 
us in Nicaragua.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the New York Times of Monday, February 6, 1928] 


TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS INVESTED BY Us IN NICARAGUA—TOTAL Di- 
RECT INTEREST OF WALL Street FINANCIERS THERE is PUT AT 
$185,000—$10,000,000 ox East Coast—New ORLEANS BROTHERS, 
ONCE PEDDLERS, Haye $8,000,000 IN FRUITS AND OTHER VENTURES— 
No Sion or EXPLOITATION—NATIONAL BANK AND RAILWAY, FORMERLY 
CONTROLLED BY AMERICANS, Now OWNED BY GOVERNMENT 


By Harold N. Denny 


Managua, February 5—Careful inquiry into the financial and eco- 
nomic situation in Nicaragua fails to disclose that dominance of 
American business interests which one might be led to expect from re- 
cent utterances in the United States. 

In fact, American interests are probably less in Nicaragua than in 
any other Central American country, according to independent experts, 
although American interests here far exceed those of any other people. 
Wall Street's entire direct financial interest in this country—and in- 
direct interest is not evident—is $185,000. This is scheduled to be paid 
off in three months. The Nicaraguan Government is paying 6 per 
cent interest on it, 

These facts as to American business activities have been gleaned 
from authoritative sources and checked by inquiry among disinterested 
persons, and, in some instances, among those presumably critical of 
American methods, 


NO EXPLOITATION FOUND 


This correspondent has been unable to learn of any instances of 
exploitation by Americans, though he speeifically asked for them. There 
is criticism of the red tape which the National Bank of Nicaragua 
imposes on those desiring loans, but there is no indication of profiteer- 
ing. There is also some jealousy over the Americans employed here 
in offices and otherwise, who earn far more than most of the natives. 

The bank, which was founded by Americans with Wall Street capital, 
and around which so much of the criticism of America’s Nicaraguan 
policy has centered, is now owned entirely by the Government of 
Nicaragua, and all its earnings go to the Government. 

The National Railroad, about which also accusations have often 
centered, is owned entirely by the Government and it is operated by 
Americans for a fixed fee. All the earnings go to Nicaragua. 

The fact that the Nicaraguan Government has acquired complete 
control of the bank, in the eyes of many here, offers the most serious 
threat to the financial integrity of the country, since foolish or un- 
scrupulous management could readily create the same sort of currency 
inflation which bankers were called into the country to rectify. 

The total American investment in this country is estimated at 
$12,000,000. Ten million of this is on the east coast and is represented 
by banana plantations, lumber groves, and small gold and silver mining 
interests, which last are mostly closed down. 


HOLDINGS PUT AT 68,000,000 


Banana groves are owned and operated by the Standard Fruit Co., 
owned by Vacarro Bros., of New Orleans, one time Italian fruit peddlers. 
Their investment here is estimated at $8,000,000, including their own- 
ership of the Bragmans Bluff Lumber Co, 

The Cuyamel Fruit Co. is also owned in New Orleans and it is 
credited with a $1,000,000 investment. Both of these companies oper- 
ate vessels. Various lumber companies represent most of the rest of 
the American investment. 

The United Fruit Co., a huge corporation which has been said in 
che United States to dominate much of Nicaragua, is declared to have 
not more than $200,000 invested here. Much of this is accounted for by 
its Tropical Radio subsidiary. The rest is in banana lands, abandoned 
because they were ravaged by plant disease. Its ships do not stop 
at any Nicaraguan ports. 

American investments on the west coast are chiefly in coffee haciendas 
individually owned. 

The West India Oil Co., a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, is the only oil company operating in Nicaragua. It is 
purely a selling agency with an annual turnover of about $750,000, It 
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sells gasoline at 45 cents a gallon, but the manager asserts that duties, 
taxes, and transportation costs allow a profit of a cent a gallon, 


INDIANS GET $1 A DAY 


Although the east coast is relatively undeveloped and semisavage, 
wages there where American employees dominate are found to be higher 
than on the west coast. 

A barefoot Mosquito Indian owning only a shirt, a pair of trousers, 
and a machete gets $1 a day for cutting bananas for Americans, 
whereas the laborer on a similar sociological level picking coffee in 
western Nicaragua receives from 50 to 60 cents a day. 

The British rank second in business interests in Nicaragua, with an 
investment of $2,500,000, largely represented by commercial houses and 
coffee farms. They also control the Anglo-South American Bank in 
Managua, a branch of the London house. There is also some British 
capital in the Anglo-Central American Bank here. 

Other nations have scattering investments, largely in shops and 
importing and exporting houses. 

The United States is also strikingly dominant in commerce with 
Nicaragua, buying more than half of Nicaragua's total exports and 
selling her 70 per cent of her imports, ; 


WALL STRERT ENTERED IN 1911 


Wall Street first came into Nicaragua in 1911 at the request of the 
American State Department with the object of straightening out the 
depreciated currency and heavy obligations to Europe, which created 
a danger of European steps looking to collection. 

Brown Bros, and J. & W. Seligman & Co., of New York, lent 
$1,500,000 at 6 per cent and 1 per cent commission, with which was 
established the national bank with $300,000 capital. ‘They also lent 
$725,000 for various governmental expenses. The bank established the 
cordoba equivalent to the dollar as the unity of currency, and it is 
still on a gold basis. Fifty-one per cent of the bank stock was 
owned by the bankers and the remainder by the Nicaraguan Goy- 
ernment. 

Nicaragua, by agreement with the bankers, raised the custom duties 
and employed Clifford D. Ham, an American, as Controller General of 
Customs. He was approved by the United States Secretary of State. 
The Government also granted the bankers an option of 51 per cent 
of the stock of the National Railway, to be run by an American cor- 
poration and completely controlled by the bankers until the money 
due them was repaid. 


REPAYING HEAVIEST DEBT 


Nicaragua's most onerous foreign obligation, one for $6,000,000 to 
the Ethelburg Syndicate of England, was refunded under the bank's 
guidance, It has now been reduced to $3,500,000 and is being rapidly 
paid off. 

The bank has made several 6 per cent loans with 1 per cent com- 
mission since to tide it over crises, all of which are now repaid with 
the exception of $185,000. 

Besides the interest on its loans the New York bankers make an 
indefinite sum on the Nicaraguan bank's reserve fund, now $750,000. 
This reserve for the Nicaraguan currency, averaging $2,000,000, is 
on deposit with the Guaranty Trust Co. and Seligmans. The New 
Yorkers pay 3 per cent interest and have the use of the money as 
deposits. 

Besides being the sole bank of issue in Nicaragua and, as such, con- 
troller of the currency, the bank conducts a general banking business 
here and is seeking to promote thrift by establishing savings accounts 
paying 6 per cent. 

HOW BANK MAKES LOANS 


The bank is criticized because it will not extend credits to agricul- 
turists. Louis Rosenthal, the manager, explained this by saying that 
the slender, fluctuating deposits of the bank necessitated kwping the 
funds liquid. When a coffee grower seeks funds to move his crop the 
bank lends them at 12 per cent, against a mortgage on the crop and 
plantation. The coffee itself is accepted as currency and supplied 
against the loan, the bank buying it outright at the market price or 
accepting it on consignment. 

Mr. Rosenthal asserted that the bank did not charge a commission 
on such sales. 

There were numerous foreclosures on plantations following the de- 
pression of 1921, but there have been few, if any, since and, according 
to the manager, the bank now does not own any property except the 
realty occupied by the bank building. 

The American interest in the bank was taken over in 1918 by the 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas, comprising the Guaranty Trust, the 
Mechanics & Metals Bank, Brown Bros., Seligmans, the Continental 
Commercial of Chicago, the National Shawmut of Boston, and the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. of New Orleans. This group later with- 
drew from the Central American field. 

When a $1,000,000 loan to the Diaz government was necessary last 
year to pay off the Liberal and Conservative armies under the Stimson 
peace agreement, Brown Bros. withdrew and the Guaranty Trust Co, 
replaced them as cooperator with Seligmans. 
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A prominent American here told the correspondent that one of the 
Seligmans had informed him that Brown Bros. withdrew because 
they were tired of the constant criticlsm and annoyance over their 
paltry investment, from which they did not make sufficient to repay 
them for their trouble. Mr. Seligman was quoted as saying that 
they were remaining as a matter of pride and from a desire to see 
a thing which they thought vital to Nicaragua through to a success. 

The resources of the bank have doubled since its organization. From 
the first, Nicaragua received nearly half the bank’s earnings. The 
Nicaraguan Government bought the American's majority interest in 1924 
for slightly less than $300,000. From then on the bank's entire earn- 
ings, now more than 16 per cent, have gone into the Nicaraguan Treas- 
ury. With this the Nicaraguans gained the right to elect their own 
officials and directors. The management was retained, however, with 
five Nicaraguan directors and four Americans. 

The American directors were R. F. Loree, president, Philip Tillinghast, 
vice president, Jeremiah Jenks, and Earle Baillie, a partner of Selig- 
man’s. The bank is still incorporated in Connecticut. 


BANK AND RAILWAY SECURE LOAN 


When the loan was made last summer the Government pledged the 
stock of both the bank and the railway until its repayment. By the 
loan agreement one American was added to the directorate in place of 
a Nicaraguan, giving the American a temporary majority. 

When the remainder of the loan is repaid on April 3, as expected, 
the Government will have the right to displace the entire American 
personnel and to do as it pleases about the currency. But it is ex- 
pected that past disasters due to bad credit and currency inflation will 
restrain it from any unwise action. 

Complete ownership of the railway, valued at $3,500,000, was simi- 
larly bought by Nicaragua at less than the book value of the shares. 
The road is managed by the J. G. White Management Corporation, of 
New York, for $1,400 a month. 

The White Co. also acts as purchasing agent on a small commission. 
White's manager here is a Nicaraguan trained in engineering in the 
United States, The assistant manager is Carman Diaz, brother of 
President Diaz. He is said to be both able and conscientious. 

The road has been prosperous, paying 6 and 7 per cent, nearly half 
of which went to the Nicaraguan Government before the purchase 
and all of which goes to Nicaragua now. 


NICARAGUAN TRADE PROSPERS 


Nicaragua is prospering at the present time, with the trade balance 
in her favor. She exports goods yearly valued at $13,000,000 and 
imports $10,000,000 worth. 

The country has an unusually good coffee crop. Good prices and 
reduction in the Sandino rebel operations have made possible the 
marketing of most of the crop. 

The nation’s debt is now $6,000,000, apart from the $15,000,000 
claims for damages, many by Americans, as a result of the revolution. 
A joint high commission headed by an American, Roscoe Hill, is now 
canvassing the claims, and undoubtedly they will be radically cut, as 
was the case in 1911, when a claims commission dominated by Ameri- 
cans reduced the claims of American concessionaires from $7,000,000 to 
$500,000. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, in connection with the 
article which was asked to be inserted in the Recorp a few 
moments ago, I ask that immediately following it there be 
printed a speech delivered by the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr, Ence] before the chamber of commerce at Syra- 
cuse last Saturday evening, which was on this very subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SPERCH DELIVERED BY SENATOR WALTER B. EDGE, OF NEW JERSEY, BEFORE 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SYRACUSP, N. Y., SATURDAY EVENING, 
APRIL 14 ; 
There is perhaps no national or international controversy so com- 

pletely misunderstood by the American people as the existing relation- 

ship between the United States and Nicaragua. 

A few weeks ago the country was shocked on reading press dis- 
patches to the effect that a number of United States marines had been 
killed from ambush in Nicaragua. Immediately sorrow was mingled 
with indignation, and the question very naturally asked on every 
side by friend and critic of the administration, Why are our marines 
in Nicaragua? Why are we apparently at war in a friendly country?” 

While nothing could be more regrettable than the loss of a single 
American soldier on duty in Nicaragua or any other part of the world, 
still the fact remains that our Government is under a solemn contract 
with both the existing conservative government of Nicaragua and the 
liberals, who were a short time ago in revolution, to maintain our 
troops in Nicaragua at Jeast until the forthcoming presidential election 
is held. 

Permit me to review briefly happenings which have preceded the 
present situation. In doing this I do not propose to go back at all 
to the question so often debated in the Senate as to whether the 
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United States was justified or otherwise in recognizing the present 
Diaz administration. We all realize that the assumption of power by 
Diaz was surrounded by conditions which, I admit, were subject to 
honest difference of opinion. I will confine my defense of the present 
situation simply from the time President Coolidge sent Colonel Stim- 
son as his personal representative to Nicaragua and to the obvious 
fact that the marines are now in Nicaragua and the immediate question 
before us, Shall they be withdrawn or shall they remain? 

In my judgment, to withdraw our marines from Nicaragua at this 
time would be as reprehensible and indefensible as to repudiate a 
Government bond. Either the word and definite assurance of the 
United States is good and to be depended upon or it is not. 

Our understanding now is not alone with President Diaz or the 
conservative government of Nicaragua but with the leaders and ac- 
credited representatives of all political parties. The only known ex- 
ception or faction in disagreement with this contract—Sandino—has" 
been publicly repudiated by his former chief and associates. 

The question before the country to-day is not primarily whether 
the traditions or policy of a century, to the effect that a country 
ceases to be a nation proud of its sovereignty if it fails to protect its 
citizens in any civilized country in the world, but rather the question of 
fact as to whether a signed agreement in the name of the Chief Execu- 
tive of the Nation with all recognized factions is to be honored at home 
or otherwise. 

Before discussing this situation I want to emphasize that I per- 
sonally adhere to that school of thought and conviction handed down 
through administration after administration, proudly proclaimed and 
protected by every political party that has been in power, that a nation 
would admit its utter incapacity to govern if it falled to protect its 
citizens, and to a reasonable extent their property interests, under any 
flag in the world. However, I repeat, that is not the particular issue 
which we are facing at this moment. 

You ask why we keep our marines in Nicaragua? For the simple 
reason that we have promised at the request of all factions to prepare 
for and supervise the next presidential election, and through past 
experiences we must know that if in the meantime we withdrew our 
marines, civil war or revolution is bound to ensue. Whether we can 
withdraw them after the election—and I sincerely hope we can—is, 
however, a matter to be decided at that time. I have full confidence 
that the President and the State Department will decide wisely. 

Demands are mow made that irrespective of contracts and agree- 
ments and understandings between our representatives and the repre- 
sentatives of all parties in Nicaragua, that our marines shall be imme- 
diately withdrawn and that Nicaragaa be left to solve her own prob- 
lems. In fact, a resolution to that effect has been introduced in the 
Senate, but I am happy to admit has received little support. 

Should we desert Nicaragua at this stage, the liberals would surely 
revolt in utter despair, and the Republic would be a screaming mad- 
house in less than a week. Such a move would violate our faith with 
the liberals, who laid down their arms and rely on our solema word. 
In fact, Sandino, the discredited guerrilla, would probably occupy the 
capital. 

We hear much criticism of Colonel Stimson having been sent to 
Nicaragua; that he was without authority. Can any reasonable man 
deny the fact that, through his successful negotiations in bringing the 
rebel army from the field to disarm, that thousands of lives of Nicara- 
guans were undoubtedly saved, as well as the property of our own 
citizens and possibly their lives? 

The question has been raised as to what authority the President of 
the United States possessed to agree to or countenance the agreement 
made by his representative, Colonel Stimson. It occurs to me the 
question might better be reversed as to what authority Congress or any 
other tribunal, for that matter, had to prevent the President from 
entering into such an agreement if in his judgment, considering our 
own interests as well, it was the wise and proper thing to do. There 
are many reasons why, in my judgment, there can be no serious question 
of the President's power and complete justification. 

First, as to power. The Constitution delegates to the President alone 
the power and responsibility of maintaining foreign relations. Cer- 
tainly no act of Congress can supersede that. The method to be em- 
ployed is necessarily, under the Constitution, entirely with the Execu- 
tive, so long as he does not declare war. That right rests alone with 
Congress. 

In considering this responsibility all must admit the close relation- 
ship between what is generally known as defensive warfare as com- 
pared to offensive hostilities. An Executive sending troops sto protect 
life and property with no intention of offensive warfare, and thus no 
necessity to ask Congress to declare war, may meet a situation similar 
to that now confronting us in Nicaragua. What was a purely defensive 
military movement extending over a period of months with no casualties, 
as demonstrated by the testimony of marine and naval officers before 
the Foreign Relations Committee, suddenly, because of self-defense and 
conditions beyond the control of the marines, necessitates an offensive 
movement. That is not, in my judgment, a declaration of war. It was 


the necessary protection of the lives of our own troops and our own 
citizens. To raise the technical point that we should not have pur- 
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sued Sandino without securing a declaration of war from Congress is 
not only impracticable and technical but demonstrates little confidence 
in the Chief Executive, no matter who he may be or what party he 
may represent. Of course, Sandino represents no government. Against 
whom would Congress declare war? 

In this present situation, as the sworn testimony demonstrates, our 
troops were attacked in the night by Sandino and his forces, Several 
marines were killed. They were defending their own lives, and later 
they pursued the guerrilla into the mountain fastnesses. I presume, 
technically, this was offensive warfare, but could the commandant of 
the marines send word to Congress and ask Congress to give him permis- 
sion to pursue Sandino because that was offensive warfare and in the 
meantime huddie together waiting further attacks from the guerrilla 
chieftain who would have under those conditions an unmolested oppor- 
tunity to refresh his troops? Again, it can be easily conceived that a 
situation somewhat similar might occur when Congress was not in ses- 
sion. If we are to follow such a technical interpretation as has been 
presented, what would happen in that event? The entire criticism is 
puerile and unworthy an American. 

Anyhow, there ean never be any practical distinction between defen- 
sive and offensive military operations. There is only one safe and 
human manner to carry out such authority, and that is to give the com- 
manding officer, the lives of the troops being in his keeping, unlimited 
opportunity to use his best judgment rather than wait for a political 
body to tell him how to conduct military maneuvers. In such warfare, 
10 minutes might mean the safety or the destruction of the American 
force or an American family, 

Then there is the Monroe doctrine, which for over 100 years has been 
the beacon through both Republican and Democratic administrations, 
and under which, as is well known, the President of the United States 
acts in his best judgment to protect the territorial integrity of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

I realize this particular Stimson agreement is perhaps not called for 
by the strict terms of the Monroe doctrine, but this agreement was the 
outcome of intervention under the Monroe doctrine, and in the Presi- 
dent's judgment and in the judgment of many countrymen, is a decision, 
if the contract is successfully carried to its conclusion, that will prob- 
ably make intervention less necessary in the future. 

Then there is the consideration of ordinary humanity, A destructive 
revolution in Nicaragua had been going on for months, Hundreds of 
lives had been lost, and there was no immediate prospect of a cessation 
of hostilities. Certainly the negotiation of this agreement stopped those 
hostilities. A pitcbed battle was imminent at the time. No one can 
tell how many lives were saved through the Stimson agreement. True, 
and most regrettable, the lives of some American soldiers have been given 
in the effort to carry it out. That the policy of the Government should 
be criticized because of this deplorable and regrettable fact is unfair, 
inconsiderate, und inconsistent if we propose maintaining the traditions 
of centuries and this strong country of ours continues to protect Amer- 
icam lives and American property. 

Then there is a fourth reason—precedent—as established by the send- 
ing of John Lind to Mexico by President Woodrow Wilson, 

The question has been raised, Why should the marines pursue or at- 
tack Sandino if he was only a bandit? If they must remain there in 
order to supervise the election, they should have kept out of actual mili- 
tary operations. Apparently the home critics do not take into account 
that this bandit chief, Sandino, has ambushed and killed American 
soldiers, has occupied American property, has exacted payment from 
American citizens, has destroyed American property, and has attacked 
cities and villages apparently for the sole purpose of ravage and loot. 
Surely if the American Government has any responsibility, it is to pro- 
tect our own citizens, 

Deploring as we all do the loss of a single American life in Nica- 
ragua, I wonder if the home critics ever realize that through the en- 
couragement they give to such men as Sandino they are unquestionably 
strengthening him and making it more probable that more American 
lives will be sacrificed. As a matter of fact, the dispatching of Colonel 
Stimson was primarily to carry out the very suggestion made by Senator 
Boran and other frank critics of the recognition of President Diaz, as 
the only practical method to stop hostilities and self-destruction in 
Nicaragua and to assure the Liberals, the party out of power, an honest 
election. 

As to whether the policy of sending our troops to protect American 
interests in that section of the country where the Monroe doctrine 
applies is wise or otherwise one must also give consideration to the 
attitude of other great powers. It is a well-known fact that Great 
Britain, Italy, and Belgium, all of which have nationals in Nicaragua, 
advised our Government if we would not protect their citizens, then 
they would be compelled to do so. Has the time arrived that we should 
reverse our national policy and permit nations across the sea to take 
command of situations such as this in the Western Hemisphere? 

Of course, it is a well-known axiom that the unselfish arbitrator In 
any dispute, be it domestic or otherwise, always ultimately occupies the 
position of being more or less criticized and maligned by both sides. 
Certainly, however, no responsible element either in Central America or 
in this country will contend that the United States Government has any 
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imperialistic designs in Nicaragua or any other country in the world. 
The extent to which we are justified in protecting American property 
rights is a subject which warrants discussion and debate, but that our 
efforts to protect such rights are in any way a design to actually control 
the governments of any country I do not believe is seriously contended 
by even home critics of the administration policy. 

An interesting development of the present criticism of the policy of 
the United States In Nicaragua is the complete reversal of form on the 
part of critics at home. In a few months they have turned a flip-flop 
or a right about face. 

When the question of the recognition of President Diaz, the conserva- 
tive, was before the country and the Senate, these same home critics 
were vigorous in their denunciation of the State Department. Their 
entire sympathy was with General Moncada, the leader of the Liberal 
Party and the commander of the revolutionists, who was waging battle 
with Diaz and the government we had recognized. 

When Colonel Stimson, as President Coolidge's representative, ar- 
rived on the scene and succeeded in bringing the waring elements to- 
gether and General Moncada agreed to lay down his arms as well as 
the government troops, providing the United States would guarantee a 
fair presidential election, then our home critics commenced to berate 
Moncada. He had sold out, some inferred. I wonder who would buy 
him off? Certainly not the bankers, because, according to the home 
critics of a few months ago, the Liberal Party is supposed to oppose 
the American bankers. Certainly not the conservatives, because they 
naturally desired to retain power, and there had been evidence that some 
of them, Charmorra at least, opposed the United States protecting the 
election. Certainly the United States did not buy off Moncada, as, of 
course, there would be no possible reason for doing so. No; Moncada 
demonstrated that he really was a patriot and, given an opportunity 
for a fair contest at a civil election, he was glad to help stop the 
butchery of fellow citizens on both sides. However, that type of 
patriotism did not serve the purpose of our home critics, and now their 
former martyr falls under their ban. 

The Liberal Party recently held a convention in Managua, Nicaragua, 
to nominate a president. This convention took place only a month or 
so ago, and General Moncada, among other prominent liberals, partici- 
pated in the convention. Remember, our Government's alleged unfair- 
ness to this same Liberal Party had been the subject of our own home 
critics’ tirades for months previous to the Stimson agreement. 

General Moncada made a speech at this liberal convention. I wish I 
had time to read it all. But permit me to read just one paragraph, 
which demonstrates the difficulty General Moncada, the home critics’ 
idol a few months ago, is now having to understand the new attitude 
taken by the Heflins, Wheelers, and Dills, as well as other former allies, 
I quote: : 

“In the Liberal Party only one window was opened, a light in the far 
distance, the free election of 1928 guaranteed by the Government at Wash- 
ington signified the establishment of our protest of 18 years. 
In the appreciation of all this we have painfully observed bow the 
opinion of those have changed who during the war praised our hero- 
ism, who applauded from afar when butcherings took place, but who never 
helped the heroes with one cent or one cartridge. Those who clamored to 
the world the justice which accompanied the Nicaraguan Liberals now 
desire that the American marines, the surety of our liberty, our lives, 
and property, retire to their own country. This is the humanity and 
generosity which blazons some representative brothers of America.” 

This well illustrates the inconsistency of the home critic. Losing 
Moncada, as the opportunity to be nasty, one of our Senators recently 
on the floor of the Senate likened Sandino to George Washington—that 
he was fighting for his country and endeavoring to rid his country of 
invaders. Let's see about that. Here are the facts: 

When General Moncada agreed to lay down his arms, he called his 
generals together and they acquiesced in his judgment to enter into 
the agreement proposed by Colonel Stimson and to be guaranteed by 
the United States Government. Sandino, according to General Mon- 
cada, was one of those generals. Nevertheless he went off with his 
followers, taking their arms with them, and commenced the guerrilla 
warfare which has at least delayed the peace all had anticipated. 
Demonstrating that General Moncada was entirely justified in his 
statement that Sandino had gone back on his word instead of being the 
patriot he is pictured, only in the United States, permit me to read a 
translation of a letter written by Sandino in Spanish, a photostatic 
copy of which I have in my possession, which should completely estab- 
lish the accuracy of General Moncada’s statements and in all fairness 
should compel a cessation of the sympathy given to Sandino in some 
quarters of the United States. 


General Jose M. MONCADA, 
Boaco. 
ESTEEMED GENERAL: I take pleasure in informing you that having 
arrived at this place I bave found myself in a dificult position due to 
the fact that all of my followers bave not joined me, since I have 
found but a few chiefs, the rest of my troops having gone to Jinotega, 
the place from whence they came, For this reason I feel that my re- 
maining at this place will avail me nothing, all of my followers having 
disbanded, 


May 9, 1927, 
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I have decided to go to Jinotega again to assemble my men in order 
to collect all the arms. In this case I shall remain there awaiting 
your orders, 

I likewise delegate my rights in order that you may arrange the 
matter as may suit you best, informing me of the result at Jinotega, 
which I shall occupy with my troops. 

The disbanding of my men is due to their not finding anything to eat 
and for this reason they have left. However, I assure you that as 
soon as I arrive they must all come where I am and then I shall collect 
all the arms. 

(Formal ending.) 

(Signed) A. C. SANDINO. 


Certainly this letter is undeniable evidence that Sandino over his 
own signature had agreed to collect the arms from his followers and 
had delegated his rights in the matter of an armistice to his com- 
manding officer, General Moncada, to “arrange the matter as may suit 
you best.” 

Apparently there will always be critics of the Government's policy In 
its relation to foreign powers no matter who is President of the United 
States or which political party is in power, or what the policy may be. 
As is evidenced in the case of Nicaragua, the home critics will shift 
from one position to another in order that they may find something to 
criticize. In other words, the critics of the administration do not 
want peace, They would not have any opportunity to criticize their 
own country if there was peace. As long as some one, guerrilla or 
otherwise, will fight and kill our fellow countrymen they are patriots. 

If the commanding general of the so-celled rebel army can not speak 
for 95 per cent of his followers, certainly Senators of the United 
States are in no way commissioned or delegated to speak for him. 
When there is an opportunity for peace in the country, then some one 
has been bought off. How can anyone have patience with a situation 
such as this? It can not be in the interest of humanity, because com- 
parative peace has only come through the policy now being followed by 
the United States. 

There is one other criticism that is frequently heard. 

Why should the United States supervise an election in a foreign 
country that it is none of their affairs? 

Generally speaking, right off the bat, I agree the average citizen 
would take that view. However, the average citizen must consider 
this question in its relationship to the responsibility and duty of the 
President to protect American life and property under any flag in the 
world. If in the Western Hemisphere where under the terms of the 
Monroe doctrine we have for 100 years maintained close relationships 
with our neighbors in the south, it is deemed in the interest of peace 
and the protection of the lives and property of American citizens to 
supervise an election rather than through armed intervention, ig it 
not in the interests of all concerned to adopt this course? 

At least in Nicaragua this policy has stopped a bloody civil war 
and made friends of the Liberal Party who had heretofore considered 
ug oppressive. In other words, it has made possible an agreement be- 
tween all factions excepting one small band, repudiated by former asso- 
ciates. The supervising of elections in Central America and the 
Caribbean is not a new policy. The United States has supervised elec- 
tions in Panama, in Cuba, in Haiti, Santo Domingo, and Nicaragua. 
These have occurred during both Republican and Democratic admin- 
istrations. This policy has been determined by the Chief Executives of 
those days as a peaceful method through which to assist our southern 
neighbors and protect our own interests. So it must be understood 
that the supervision of this election in Nicaragua is in no way an inno- 
yation but a form of practical intervention which should bring beneficial 
results. 

Some of the Government's crities confine their fault finding mainly 
to the charge that the sending of marines to Central American and 
Caribbean countries is for the protection of the international banker; 
that loans have been made, and when interest can not be collected, 
American troops are dispatched for this purpose. Further that loans 
have been made on such onerous terms that they are usurious. 

As a matter of fact, the last loan made to the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment carried interest at 6 per cent with the necessary lien on various 
assets of the Nicaraguan Government. I am informed the loan has 
been rapidly amortized and the amount outstanding is less than half 
of the original advance. 

I am further informed that this loan, which was originally $1,000,000, 
now less than $500,000, is the only loan owed to American bankers. 
If this information is correct, then how exaggerated has been the charge 
of our Government's unholy alliance with American bankers. Why 
under the laws of the various States of the Union the legal rate of 
interest runs up as high as 10 per cent in some sections and the con- 
tract rate of interest considerably higher. It would not seem under 


these circumstances that the loans to Nicaragua, at least, were such as 
justified criticism. 

The loans are always for the purpose of building railroads or for 
the purchase of such supplies and equipment or maintaining of police 
forces, which, of course, would necessarily be required. So when one 
really examines and investigates the various charges, they are rapidly 
dissipated. 
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I can well understand and thoroughly appreciate keen differences 
of opinion as to the wisdom and justification of the policies relating 
to domestic affairs. Men in and out of public Ute differ as to the 
tariff; differ on the prohibition issue, differ on farm problems, indus- 
trial problems, and many other issues which daily confront us. Such 
honest and sincere differences of opinion are expected, yes, invited, and 
in the long run the best solution usually prevails. 

But, my friends, when we are dealing with foreign policies, when it 
is our country and our flag in contact with other countries, is it not 
possible to close the ranks and give unswerving support to the Chief 
Executive of the Nation, whatever party he may represent? A divided 
nation on foreign policies only makes more difficult the protection of 
American interests in various parts of the world. Surely there is no 
American who at heart does not want to protect American nationals 
and interests. It is difficult to understand when reviewing, as I have 
attempted to do, the situation in Nicaragua, how Americans go out of 
their way to add to the burdens of the Executive. As a young man, I 
was always impressed with the old saying, “My country, may she 
always be right; but right or wrong, my country.” ‘To-day it seems 
to be the slogan of some of our citizens, “our country always wrong.” 

Any errors of judgment made, and, of course, no Chief Executive in 
dealing with a foreign nation in a foreign atmosphere can always be 
right, should be recognized as such. It is impossible to even think 
much less charge that any man who could be elected President of the 
United States could have any other intention than fair dealing with 
our neighbors. I repeat, criticism of domestic policies is expected and 
can be constructive, but a failure to unite and present a solid front 
when the United States is in contact with other nations of the world 
is, in my judgment, impossible of defense. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE A 


On motion of Mr. Keyes, the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds was discharged from the further consideration of 
the bill (S. 1660) authorizing the construction of a recreation 
hall at Hospital No. 88, Memphis, Tenn., and it was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. c 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS 

Mr. TYDINGS submitted an amendment proposing to change 
the salary of the Architect of the Capitol from $6,000 to $10,000 
per annum, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 12875, 
the legislative appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KING submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 12286, the naval appropriation bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

On page —, line —, insert the following: “ Provided, That no part of 
this sum and no part of any amount carried in this bill shall be used 
to keep or maintain any marines in the Republic of Haiti.” i 


AMENDMENTS TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. SHIPSTEAD each submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by them, respectively, to 
House bill 1, the tax reduction bill, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO MIGRATORY BIRD BILL 


Mr. NORBECK submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to Senate bill 1271, the so-called migratory bird 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


INVESTIGATION RELATIVE TO LAUSANNE TREATY 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 199), 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


Whereas for more than 2,500 years the Armenians inhabited what 
is known as Asia Minor, and for centuries maintained an independent 
government, but with other Christian nations in Asia Minor and in 
southeastern Europe ultimately had imposed upon them the cruel and 
merciless rule of the Turks; and 

Whereas the oppressive and inhuman treatment of said Armenians 
and other Christian peoples by the Turkish Government resulted, in 
military conflicts between Turkey and various European nations, the 
latter seeking to free such Christian peoples from Turkish political 
control, or to secure protection for them from Turkish cruelties; 
and 

Whereas the United States and the allied nations, during and fol- 
lowing the World War, declared that among the objectives sought 
were the establishment of an Armenian State within Asia Minor and 
within the territory which had been occupied by the Armenian race 
for more than 2,500 years, and the protection of Christian minorities 
residing in territory under the control of Turkey; and 

Whereas the treaty of Sevres made provisions for the realization of 
such objectives, and an independent Armenian State was set up and 
given de jure recognition by the United States and the allied nations 
as well as other governments; and 

Whereas the President of the United States was selected by Turkey 
and the allied nations to fix and determine the boundary between 
said Armenian States and Turkey, and pursuant to said selection the 
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President fixed and determined the said boundary line, the area of 
Turkish Armetia as so determined being 40,000 square miles; and 

Whereas duling the World War Armenia was an ally of the United 
States and this allied nations and furnished several hundred thousand 
troops who fought valiantly during the war (sustaining casualties 
in battle of more than one hundred thousand) and contributed directly 
to the defeat of the Central Powers in Palestine, Mesopotamia, and in 
the Caucasus, and indirectly to their defeat on the western front, and 
following the defection of Russia prevented for elght months the cap- 
ture by the Central Powers of the Baku oil fields; and 

Whereas the allied nations and the United States gave assurances that 
the rights of Aremnia would be recognized and protected, and the 
President of the United States on the Sth day of November, 1922, de- 
clared that “everything which may be done will be done to protect the 
Armenian people and preserve to them the rights which the Sevres 
treaty understood to bestow "'; and 

Whereas after said Sevres treaty had been entered into various 
Turkish factions united under Kemal Pasha, and set up a government 
in opposition to the Turkish Government, and upon gaining political 
control repudiated said treaty and joined with Soviet Russia in at- 
tempting to destroy the Armenian State, and in the execution of their 
purposes said Kemalists killed hundreds of thousands of Armenians 
and drove those remaining in Asia Minor and in Turkish Armenia from 
their homes, confiscating their property and subjecting them to cruel 
and barbarous treatment, and also killed tens of thousands of persons 
of Hellenic descent who were residing in Asia Minor and Thrace, and ex- 
pelled more than a million others from their homes; and 

Whereas the supporters of said Kemal Pasha after obtaining political 
and military control of Turkey, set up a Government under the dictator- 
ship of said Kemal Pasha; that representatives of said Government of 
the United States and allied powers met at Lausanne in 1922 and 1923 
and negotiated treaties commonly called the Lausanne treaties; and 

Whereas prior to said conference the United States, through its Sec- 
retary of State, laid down seven conditions to be complied with before 
any treaty would be entered into by the United States with the Turkish 
Government, and Ambassador Child, who represented the United States 
at said conference, declared in December, 1922, a number of these essen- 
tial conditions as laid down by the Secretary of State and implied in 
the assurance given by the President of the United States; and 

Whereas, notwithstanding said declaration and the statement of condi- 
tions laid down by said Secretary of State, a treaty with said Kemalists 
was negotiated by the United States on the 6th day of August, 1923, 
which abandoned said conditions announced by the Secretary of State 
and indicated in the assurance of the President of the United States; 
and 

Whereas certain concessions were obtained by citizens of the United 
States, including a share in the oll fields of Mosul, in the interest of the 
Standard Oil Co. and the Gulf Refining Co., and it is alleged that said 
concessions were a matter of consideration in the negotiation of said 
treaty and influenced the making of said treaty, which contained provi- 
sions unfavorable to the United States and its citizens, and contrary to 
the position taken by the officials of the United States, wherein an inde- 
peudent Armenian State was to be established and the Christian minori- 
ties in Turkey were to be protected and their rights secured; and 

Whereas within the Province of Van Bitlis and Erzerum, constituting 
a part of Asia Minor, in which for more than 25 centuries Armenians 
had their homes, important and valuable undeveloped oil fields exist 
which the Kemalist Government desires to acquire and permanently 
incorporate within the boundaries of Turkey as now claimed by said 
Kemalist Government; and 

Whereas said oil fields are within that part of the Armenian State, 
as its boundaries were defined by the President of the United States 
and recognized by the allied nations, and constitute one of the chief 
resources within the boundaries of Turkey as claimed by the Kemalist 
Government, and are desired by persons and corporations engaged in 
the oil business outside of Turkey or who are operating extensively in 
the production and distribution of oil in various parts of the world; and 

Whereas after said treaty above referred to was negotiated, it was 
transmitted by the President of the United States to the Senate for its 
action thereon, but no hearings were held upon said treaty and no 
sufficient information submitted by the State Department to the Senate 
with reference to the treaty and the matters herein referred to sufficient 
to justify the Senate in ratifying said treaty; and . 

Whereas prior to and since the signing of said treaty the Kemalist 
Turkish Government has exhibited a cynical disregard of treaty obliga- 
tions and has continued its cruel and oppressive course toward Chris- 
tian subjects of Turkey residing within its borders, and has expelled 
thousands of Christians of Greek descent, and hundreds of thousands 
of Armenians who are now without home or country, many of whom 
have been and now are recipients of financial and other aid from the 
people of the United States and other countries; and 

Whereas the American people are deeply interested in all questions 
affecting the Near Bast, and particularly the Armenians and other 
Christian peoples who resided within the Turkish Empire and the Chris- 
tian minorities who still survive and are found within the boundaries 
of Turkey, and are desirous of knowing the facts concerning the nego- 
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tiation of said treaty of Lausanne, the reasons for abandoning by said 
treaty the Armenian State and the Armenian people, and assenting to 
the demands of the Kemalist Government, and are also desirous of 
knowing whether the Kemalist Government is worthy of being recog- 
nized by the United States and is competent to discharge its inter- 
national obligations and is willing to conform to the standards which 
guide civilized nations in their relations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations be, and is hereby, 
directed to inquire into the matters and things hereinbefore recited, 
and particularly to ascertain— 

(a) What reasons led to the abandonment of the conditions laid 
down by the Secretary of State October 30, 1922, as conditions prece- 
dent to the negotiation of a treaty with Turkey and to the disregard 
of the assurances contained in the statement of the President of the 
United States under date of November 8, 1922. 

(b) What, if any, action was taken by the State Department in 
procuring a share in the Mosul oil fields in the interests of the 
Standard Oil Co. and the Gulf Refining Co. 

(e) What discussions took place between the representatives of the 
United States at said conference and the representatives of the Kemalist 
Government and allied nations participating in said conference con- 
cerning the Turkish Petroleum Co. or other companies interested in oil 
in the Mosul district or in any part of Turkey, and what, if any, 
claims or demands were made by representatives of the United States 
with respect to it or its nationals obtaining an interest in said oll or 
oil fields. j 

(d) What notes or other communications were exchanged between 
the State Department and the representatives of the United States and 
the representatives of the Kemalist Government concerning oil con- 
cessions or interests in any oil fields in Turkey or in the Mosul district, 
and also between the United States and the allied nations or their 
representatives, and all persons who represented said nations at said 
Lausanne conference. 

(e) What causes led to the abandonment by the representatives of 


the United States at the Lausanne cenference of the position thereto- 


fore taken by the State Department and by the President of the United 
States with respect to the Armenian State and what reasons led to the 
signing by the American representatives of said Lausanne treaty. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF LOBBYING ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wish to submit a resolu- 
tion providing for the appointment of a committee to inquire 
into the activities of the three hundred and fifty-odd associa- 
tions here which undertake to run the Government at so much 
per each influence exerted. I desire to have inquired into the 
sources of their finances, what means they use to get the un- 
sophisticated to contribute, the amount of such contributions, 
and what efforts they make to regulate or control Congress. 

As I have said, Mr, President, there are between 300 and 400 
of such associations whose names are listed in the telephone 
directory of Washington, ranging all the way from associations 
for the hard of hearing to associations for the protection of 
pedestrians; in fact, nearly every activity of men is capitalized 
under the name of some kind of an association. 

There is one organization, Mr. President, that has some- 
thing to do with the national parks. That association made an 
unfavorable report on à project in my State. Members of the 
association were called before the committee, where it was 
disclosed that not one of them had ever seen the area or knew 
anything about it. although they were flooding the country with 
literature in opposition to it. It developed as to this associa- 
tion, which seemed to be composed largely of three people, 
that the chairman gets $7,500 a year, that the secretary gets 
$3,000 a year, and its activities are primarily to get some- 
body to contribute the money te pay these salaries. It does not 
hesitate at all to cireularize the public with untruths, and then 
seems to have no shame when the untruths are exposed. 

I have in my hand now a circular of another association, 
which is called the National Reclamation Association, of which 
George H. Maxwell is executive director, in which it is said: 


The United States Daily for April 6, 1928, on the front page carries 
a two-column article headed “President wants flood control placed on 
businesslike basis.” 


Down further, in another paragraph, it says:. 


It is the exact opposite of what is provided for in the half-baked 
deceptive political makeshift levee hierarchy higher levees death trap 
bill known as the Jones-Reid bill, now pending in Congress, 


There follow some other statements, every one of them being 
a lie, for a lie may be uttered where one knows the facts and 
states the opposite, or where, not knowing the facts, he under- 
takes to assert the facts to be what he says. 

I should like to know who finances that sort of propaganda 
here in the District of Columbia. I am not opposed to free 
speech, but I am opposed to exercising the privilege to tell a 
lie at the expense of honest effort. Therefore I am introducing 
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a resolution to have all these fake associations come before a 
committee and lay before that committee the literature that 
they use to have people make contributions to them. Then, if 
they are influencing legislation, I want them to tell in what 
manner they do it. I want them to say what Member of the 
Senate or what Member of the House they influence, and by 
what means they influence him. 

As all of you will recall who read A Connecticut Yankee at 
King Arthur’s Court, when the King was caught one night 
when be was out without his official robes and sold into slavery, 
he brought only $7.50. His complaint was that if his pedigree 
had been known, he thought he would have brought $25. I am 
going to make those folks who pretend that they are exerting 
influence here show what they get for it and what they give 
in return for it; that is all. 

Why, when I introduced an antilobbying bill which passed 
the Senate, some of them objected to the report and came to 
see me. One young lady, who persuaded me that she had been 
very grossly misrepresented, said that their association had 
nothing to do with legislation. I have discovered her out here 
in the lobby nearly every day since, calling out Members of 
the Senate, propagundizing them for something. 

A bill that I introduced had for its aim to make the man who 
gambles at least gamble in his own resources; that seeks to 
deny to people the right to gamble in the sweat and blood of the 
30,000,000 farmers in this country, and likewise affect adversely 
the consuming public. There has been a lobby here from every 
State in the Union, calling out Members of the Senate into the 
lobby to tell them the passage of this bill would destroy the 
orderly marketing of farm products. I want all these people 
to tell us who financed them and what induces them to try to 
constitute themselves a third house of the Congress of the 
United States and write legislation in lobby rooms. It will 
be very helpful, and, when the resolution passes, if there 
is a committee named whith will make them show their 
hand, there will be more “for rent” signs hanging on office 
buildings down town than have been seen here since the war. 

Everybody here knows that these parasites, these leeches 
that are obtaining money from people away from here under 
the belief that they can influence legislation, are without 
power to do it. They are obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses. They are living by ill-gotten means just as much as 
if they had put their hands in people’s pockets. They are 
no better. 

I am perfectly willing to concede, and I have always con- 
ceded, that there are men and women here who represent asso- 
ciations or combinations that have information that, imparted 
to committees, is helpful; and nobody would curtail their 
activities. We are glad to have them. They are not ashamed 
to say for whom they speak. Their methods are well known. 
They are entirely honorable; but the activities of these folks 
like Maxwell and others that send out these lying letters, not 
because they expect to influence legislation, but because they 
expect to make somebody away from here think they can do 
it, and have them contribute to their support, have become a 
national disgrace. 

I want to congratulate the State of Kentucky because the 
grand jury at Frankfort last week indicted 23 lobbyists. They 
were officeholders, some of them. They were representatives 
of nearly every conceivable kind of interest. They belonged to 
a bipartisan organization. They were just the common leeches 
that infest every legislative body everywhere, trying to sell an 
influence they never possessed, obtaining money under false 
pretenses from people who do not know the facts. 

I am not going to ask for the consideration of the resolu- 
tion now, Mr. President. I want to introduce it, and I shall 
call it up to-morrow. 

I have here a letter signed by Edward Moir and Joseph W. 
Randall, of the Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Association, 
so far as I know an entirely reputable association, who are 
complaining that they themselves, a legitimate business in- 
terest, have been prejudiced by lobbyists who have infested 
Congress. I also have here a letter from the New York Mer- 
cantile Exchange, evidently in response to some lobbyists ac- 
tivity, protesting against a bill and asking the Senate to vote 
against it, when the date of the letter shows that the bill had 
been passed three days before they wrote the letter; but this 
lobbyist, having overslept, stirred them up to expend money 
and file a protest against legislation that had already passed 
the Congress. I want to protect that kind of a business against 
the activities of lobbyists, Mr. President. 

I ask to have the resolution read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 197), as follows: 

Whereas it is charged that the lobbyists located in and around Wash- 
Ington filch from the American publie more money under a false claim 
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that they can influence legislation than the legislative branch of this 
Government costs the taxpayers; and 

Whereas the lobbyists seek by all means to capitalize for themselves 
every interest and every sentiment of the American public which can 
be made to yield an unclean dollar for their greedy pockets: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, (1) That a special committee to be appointed by the Prest- 
dent of the Senate consisting of three members is hereby authorized. 

(2) Said committee is empowered and instructed to inquire into the 
activities of these lobbying associations and lobbyists. 

(3) To ascertain of what their activities consist, how much, and from 
what source they obtain their revenues. 

(4) How much of these moneys they expend and for what purpose and 
in what manner. 

(5) What effort they put forth to affect legislation. 

(6) Said committee shall have the power to subpœna witnesses, ad- 
minister oaths, send for books and papers, to employ a stenographer, 
and do those things necessary to make the investigation thorough. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over, under 
the rule. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FEDERAL PRISONERS 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I have received a letter this 
morning from the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers—I assume other Senators have received a similar let- 
ter—requesting support for the so-called Hawes-Cooper bill, 
being Senate bill 1940, now before Congress, and on our cal- 
endar. 

In this connection I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial from the New Haven (Conn.) 
Journal-Courier, printed on Saturday last, by the most dis- 
tinguished editor in Connecticut, Col. N. G. Osborn, who has 
devoted more of his life to the study of prisons and penology 
than has any other person in Connecticut, indeed, than any 
other person of whom I know in the United States. 

Furthermore Colonel Osborn is an ardent advocate of the old- 
fashioned Jeffersonian doctrine of the rights of the States. His 
editorial is one that, I feel, sure will interest all those who 
are taking a deep interest in this subject, not only the manu- 
facturers but also the officers of labor organizations and of 
certain women’s organizations that are urging this legislation. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: > 


A LEAP IN THE DARK 


We learn with amazement that certain of the manufacturers of the 
State have urged Members of the Connecticut delegation in Congress, 
Senators and Representatives, to support companion bills in the two 
branches of that body which brazenly seek to embarrass if not to 
forbid the employment of prison and reformatory inmates in useful and 
productive labor. Not only are these bills of doubtful constitutionality 
but, if made laws, could create in the prisons and reformatories of the 
country a social condition of a most alarming character, entailing an 
unknown expense on the taxpayers and rent payers of the State for 
the upkeep of hundreds in demoralizing idleness and moying back a 
full half century or more this perplexing and more or less baffling 
problem of prison reform. 

These bills—the Hawes bill in the Senate and the Cooper bill in the 
House—whatever their surface objects are, supported by misinformed 
manufacturers and misdirected labor leaders acting in concert with a 
group of sentimentalists, threaten in reality the prohibition of prison 
labor of a useful and profitable character—the creation of a social 
condition behind prison walls which, owing to enforced idleness, would 
produce most deplorable results. It is a well-established fact that 
prison idleness is the short and well-paved highway to various forms 
of mental disease; that employment leads to rebabilitation morally and 
mentally and travels far in correcting antisocial tendencies in society, 
Prison and reformatory inmates are not thus employed for any other 
reason, and where employment offers competition with outside invest- 
ment it is not because prison officials view that relationship with indif- 
ference but because in their efforts to make houses of detention some- 
thing more spiritual than a den of animals they have not yet found 
an escape from that phase of administration in behalf of the public 
good. It is not to be overlooked that prison inmates can not be em- 
ployed in any form of labor without somewhere offering competition to 
free capital and labor. 

The competition is, in fact, negligible when the other side of the 
picture is studied. So long as there is crime and there are criminals— 
whatever the reason in an imperfect civilization—there will rest upon 
society a burden in defense and protection which must be borne as 
philosophically as possible and spread about as impartially as possible. 
No system of prison management has yet been devised which can 
achieve what the petitioners in behalf of the bills before Congress are 
deluding themselves can be achieved by prohibitive legislation, though 
the study of the complicated problem is constantly before the minds of 
prison officials. Should these bills efther of them be made a law, the 
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misled petitioners would find that they had leaped from the frying pan 
into the fire, and that all they had estimated in the way of improved 
receipts and wages would be more than offset by increased costs of 
prison management and consequent increase in appropriations from the 
State treasury. 

That what must be viewed as business and labor greed neglects the 
more serious considerations of the enterprise from the point of view 
of the general welfare appals one who knows something of the problem 
and of the efforts being constantly made to solve it. Nor is this all. 
That manufacturers and labor leaders, in their zeal to achieve their 
selfish purpose, not only disregard the perplexities of the problem in 
which they are directly concerned as taxpayers and rent payers but 
Ignore the manifest unconstitutional means by which they seek to gain 
their ends is even more amazing. The bills in question defy the funda- 
mental principles of the confederation of sovereign States by conferring 
on them the power to restrict and forbid the entrance into their sepa- 
rate jurisdictions of goods manufactured in sister States, though no 
claim is made, nor can one be made, that the product of the prisons 18 
deleterious to either public health or morals. For the first time in the 
history of the country an attempt is being made by legislative process 
for a selfish end to destroy the free-trade relations of the States, which 
lie at the very basis of American prosperity. It may be said that this 
can later be brought to the attention of the Supreme Court, but such a 
step can not be taken until property rights have been destroyed—by 
locking the garage door after the theft of the automobile. 

Amazing as this spirit of indifference is to the problem itself and 
the means taken to solve it, even more amazing is the fact that the 
petitioners—manufacturers, labor leaders, and the league of women 
clubs—have never taken the pains to visit the prison or the reforma- 
tory to learn for themselves just what the truth is with regard to the 
condition of which they complain, They have thought of but one angle 
of the condition and that as it affects, or seems to affect, their own 
exclusive contentment of mind. We repeat that this is an extraordinary 
state of mind. It is more than that. It is all but hopeless in its 
ignorance of what they will suffer in taxcs and rent if the houses of 
detention serve the single purpose of incarceration, That the expense 
of maintaining the prison at Wethersfield and the reformatory at 
Cheshire would increase in leaps and bounds should these bills become 
laws is capable t demonstration. That tremendous damage to the 
State could be done, and would be done, before a decision could be 
reached from the Supreme Court is also demonstrable. It is time for 
the manufacturers, the wage earners, and women enthusiasts to “stop, 
look, and listen" before taking further steps to advance this inhuman 
project. 

ADDRESS BY HON. THOMAS J. WALSH ON THE OIL SCANDALS 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WatsH] made an address before the Harvard 
Democratic Club April 12, 1928. I ask permission to have it 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


On being asked some time ago to address the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, the gentleman conveying its courteous invitation proposed 
that I speak to that dignified body on the oll scandals. It occurred to 
me, however, that some topic less obviously tinged with politics would 
better suit the occasion, and so expressing myself I was not a little 
surprised at the mild insistence with which the suggestion was pressed. 
It afforded to my mind further confirmation of the view that the 
revelations recently made before the Senate Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, on a more or less incidental issue, have made an even 
more profound impression upon the public mind than the revolting 
disclosures of the earlier inquiry, prosecuted some four years ago. 
It is somewhat curious that it should be so, for nothing has been di- 
vulged that surpasses in Iniquity or touches more vitally the public 
interests than the shocking venality, laid bare by the Senate, in the 
official career of Fall, Daugherty, and Forbes. 

Facts have been brought to light which subject individuals high 
in official or semioflicial station to merited criticism, but no actual cor- 
ruption has been traced to any such. And yet journals that, moved by 
partisan considerations, erstwhile remained discreetly silent editorially 


or sought to minimize the effect of the disclosures by captious criticism: 


of the methods pursued in eliciting the unsavory truth, or by vilifica- 
tion of those who were pursuing the culprits, now scathingly arraign 
the lesser criminals being featured and demand that the investigation 
in progress be thorough and relentless. A 

The motives of those who were more or less prominently concerned 
in ferreting out the facts were made the subject of much critical com- 
ment, in which they were charged with being actuated by no higher 
purpose than to secure a partisan advantage, as if it made the slightest 
difference in the guilt of the faithless officials whether the prosecutors 
were moved by the highest patriotism or acted under impulses of even 
questionable character. 

That it is one of the prime duties of a political party, and par- 
ticularly of an opposition party, to point out and expose the deficien- 
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cles, the delinquencies, and the transgressions of its rival, and that 
therein lies the chief yirtue of party government, was ignored in an 
effort to convey the impression that the investigations were but repre- 
hensible gestures in the game of politics. 

Far from encouraging those carrying the larger share of the burden 
of bringing to light the misdeeds of the now thoroughly discredited 
officials, that section of the press allied politically with them found 
nothing to censure in the effort to “ get something on“ the Senators 
pursuing the quest or in the prostitution of the courts to wreak ven- 
geance on one of them through perjured testimony. 

After the corrupt character of the Teapot Dome lease had been rea- 
sonably well established, the revelations becoming the subject of con- 
versation at a dinner table, a guest standing high in the financial 
circles of the metropolis remarked, with an air of finality, “It is my 
judgment the Government made an excellent contract.” Nothing about 
the transaction was, apparently, of any interest to him except whether 
the Government had made a good bargain or a bad bargain. The prob- 
abilities are he had little information on which to base his judgment, 
so oracularly pronounced, The incident is cited to show the callous in- 
difference of the business world to the shocking conditions that had 
been revealed. 

Evidently in the hope that some of the odium of the leasing of the 
oil reserves might be lifted from his party, the President, in announcing 
his purpose to employ special counsel to recover them, after learning 
that the committee had in executive session directed one of its mem- 
bers to present to the Senate and urge the passage of a resolution 
directing him to do so, said, in connection with the announcement of 
his intention to engage a Democratic and a Republican lawyer, “I un- 
derstand men are involved who belong to both political parties." The 
obvious effect of such a determination by the Chief Executive was to 
give more or less implied sanction to the contention that the affair was 
primarily a political quarrel, and consequently not to be taken too 
seriously. 

Though the black satchel and its contents in crisp bills to the amount 
$100,000 had already passed in review, the President took occasion to 
allay any undue haste in arriving at the conclusion that there was any 
wrongdoing on the part of his trusted Secretary of the Interior by 
adding that “if there is any guilt it will be punished; if there is any 
civil liability it will be enforced; f there is any fraud it will be re- 
vealed; and if there are any contracts which are illegal they will be 
canceled.” 

The assurance to the public that “men are involved who belong to 
both political parties“ was disingenuous. The use of “I understand” 
Suggests such a complicated state of affairs that even the President of 
the United States found it difficult to make out—indeed, was unable to 
make out—with certainty whether the culpability, if, indeed, there was 
any culpability, was not shared by high officials of both parties. 

A more recent attempt has been made thus to delude the public into 
the belief that its wrath should not be visited solely upon the Repub- 
lican Party, because Mr. Doheny, who got the Elk Hill lease, is, or, 
rather, was prior to that time, a Democrat. The later effort fell flat; 
but in the then state of the public mind it did service when first ad- 
vanced, With what glee, it will be remembered, the apologists for Fall 
told on the fioor of the Senate that Doheny was in 1920, when his honor 
was unstained, a delegate to the Democratic National Convention and 
had actually been placed in nomination» before the convention for Vice 
President; another being chosen, however. What of it? Whatever the 
degree of turpitude justly to be assigned to either Doheny or Sinclair, 
Fall's part in the revolting transactions must be deemed the graver 
offense. Neither of the lessees had raised his hand to high heayen and 
sworn faithfully to serve the public. Neither had betrayed a high and 


holy trust as did he. Neither of them had been honored by a great 


political party to sully its fair name. 


To mollify public opinion, out- 


raged at Fall's perfidy, may not have been the purpose of the President, | 


but his language was calculated to promote that result. 

But why refer to the political affiliations of the man who bribed 
Fall? A political party ought not to be, can not be, held responsible 
for the moral delinquencies of every member of it, more especially of 
one never raised by it to a position of honor or emolument, It ought 
to be held responsible for the official misconduct of men it elevates to 
bigh station in the public service. Particularly ought it to be held re- 
sponsible for a whole series of mercenary transactions and corrupt 
deals perpetrated not by one but by a group holding by its favor the 
highest offices in the gift of a great people. 

Later on the President, in a letter penned to discountenance an in- 
quiry into the administration of the Treasury Department, indulged in 
some sweeping criticism of any investigation by the Senate of the offi- 
cial conduct of his appointees, charging that they were thereby denied 
constitutional rights, a contention the Supreme Court took occasion to 
refute in its opinion in the case of Mally Daugherty, a brother of the 
disgraced Attorney General who had, in an effort to shield the latter, 
declined to appear in obedience to a subpœna of the Senate committee 
or to produce books of his bank afterwards destroyed by his erring 
brother, These expressions from the White House, so effective in 
chilling general reprehension of the prevailing venality, would not have 
had utterance were not the public conscience already more or less inert. 
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Just how it comes about that a gratifying change in that respect has 
ensued it is difficult to say. It may be that the story of the transac- 
tions more recently exposed has operated as the last straw that broke 
the camel's back. Unquestionably the decisions of the Supreme Court 
canceling the leases had a salutary effect in that all reasonable doubt 
concerning the corrupt nature of the letting was thereby dissipated. 
The expression in the opinion in the one case that “the whole trans- 
action was tainted with fraud and corruption,” and in the other that 
Fall “was a faithless public officer,” silenced apologists and defenders 
alike. These terse characterizations found secure lodgment in the 
minds of readers generally. 

The employment by Sinclair of a whole army of detectives to shadow 
the jury called in the trial of the indictment against him and Fall, to 
pry into their domestic affairs, to ascertain their business connections 
and their financial situation, so clearly suggestive of a purpose im- 
properly to influence the verdiet, operated powerfully to arraign public 
opinion against him and incidentally against anyone connected in a 
questionable way with the perpetrators of the villainy unfolded. Per- 
haps one versed in mass psychology might find in the lethargie con- 
seience upon which the sordid story first fell, some relation to the up- 
setting of moral standards through the war. Happily, to whatever cause 
it may have been due a decidedly keener sensitiveness is now distinctly 
in evidence. 

When Colonel Stewart's press bureau gave out information that he 
had received numerous telegrams from friends and business associates 
congratulating him on defying the Senate, it discreetly omitted to give 
the names of any of the senders, either because the messages were 
purely fictional or because the authors preferred not to encounter a 
fiercely antagonistic public sentiment, or because the colonel did not 
care to subject them to such. John D. Rockefeller, jr., knew or might 
have known over three years ago of the colonel's part in the Conti- 
nental Trading Co. transactions, but it was not until recently that he 
offered any criticism or withheld in any measure his confidence in the 
chairman of the board of the Standard Oll Co. of Indiana. 

Let us hope that the result of the primaries in Illinois Tuesday is 
quite clearly indicative of the improvement in our moral standards. 
Frank Smith’s appeal to State pride proved less effective than his 
rivals’ rallying cry of common decency and sterling honesty. The 
change in the attitude of the publle is in a high degree gratifying. 
A political philosopher asserts that it is more important that there 
should be an active sentiment that criminals be brought to the bar 
of justice and a readiness to help toward that end, than that the 
guilty should actually be tried and punished. Transgressors, he main- 
tains, there always will be. Human nature is weak and the passions 
leading to crime inveterate. But among the restraining influences on 
the criminally inclined none operate so powerfully as the fear of detec- 
tion and punishment, of which the risk bears quite direct relation to the 
attitude of the public toward crime in general or toward particular 
offenses. DeTocqueville extolled the virtue of the people of America in 
that particular as he found them, in contrast with those of his own 
country. 

In France, he said, one sought by the police acting under orders 
from a remote central authority is usually aided in escaping from or 
eluding arrest, while in America, where the enforcement of the criminal 
law is intrusted to the local authorities, ehosen by the people, and 
pioneer communities appreciate’ keenly how their safety both as to 
life and property depend upon observance of the law, everyone aids 
an officer required to make an arrest that the accused may be brought 
to trial and his guilt determined. 

In the more congenial atmosphere of the present, I venture to review 
the crooked career of the Continental Trading Co., said by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to have been obviously “created for 
some illegitimate purpose,” to tell you of the disposition of the Gov- 
ernment bonds into which its ill-gotten gains were converted and to 
submit some observations upon the circumstances under which they 
soiled the hands of those into whose possession they passed. 

As an introduction, the story of how that unhallowed thing came into 
the picture may well be told. It is a tale that has about it the air of 
romance, Truth is stranger than fiction. 

The special counsel appointed to prosecute the necessary litigation 
to recover the property leased and to conduct any proper criminal 
proceedings in connection therewith, justly suspicious of the Bureau 
of Investigation of the Department of Justice still headed by Daugh- 
erty, conferred with the President concerning the predicament in which 
they found themselyes, He must have shared their misgivings, though 
he had up to that time stubbornly resisted all appeals to dismiss the 
discredited Attorney General for, to his credit, he directed that the 
Sceret Service of the Treasury give whatever aid it could to Messrs. 
Pomerene and Roberts, Government counsel, in the tremendously impor- 
tant task before them. 

A trusted operator was sent to New Mexico, whence had come most 
of the testimony of an incriminating nature, and to El Paso, to a 
bank in which city, just across the line in Texas, there was evidence 
that Liberty bonds had been sent by Sinclair to the amount of $25,000 
to the credit of the account of Fall. The remittance was said to 


have been mede as a loan as the two were about to depart on a trip 
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to Russia on business looking to the grant to Sinclair of a concession 
to prospect for oil on the island of Saghalien. 

Being accorded an opportunity to examine Fall’s account with the 
bank, the operator found an entry signifying the receipt by it from or 
for Fall of Government bonds to the amount of $20,000, the numbers 
of which were listed on the back of two deposit slips and copied by 
the investigator. He pried in like manner into the records of a 
suspended bank at Carrizozo, N. Mex., a small town about 15 miles 
from the ranch of Fall, at which he did some business, and noted a 
credit Item of $50,000. Again, as when it was disclosed that Fall had 
paid $94,000 for a neighboring ranch, the question at once arose, where 
did he get it? 

The investigator called on the receiver of the bank for the deposit 
slips for further information concerning the nature of this credit. It 
appeared therefrom that the item represented Government bonds, the 
numbers of which appeared not on the slip, but on one of the books 
of the bank showing a remittance of them to another bank for sale. 
By a ruse he was able to make a memorandum of the numbers which 
fitted in so perfectly with those found to have been in the El Paso 
bank as, at once, to suggest that they all constituted a block of 
a relatively large number that must have gone out of the Treasury on 
a single order. The trained eye of Chief Moran, of the Treasury Secret 
Service, then noted that not only were the numbers consecutive, but 
they were large, indicating a relatively recent issue. Inquiry at the 
office of the register confirmed his guess that they had been issued in 
exchange for other bonds and the hope that a record had been kept 
of the source from which those came for which the substitution bad 
been made, proved well founded. 

The files of the register's office showed they had been issued with 
others in exchange for $400,000 of registered bonds at the request of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, It adyised that it acted for 
the Savannah Steamship Co. That institution freely gave the informa- 
tion that having accumulated a surplus to the amount indicated, which 
it had invested in registered Liberty bonds, and being desirous of 
distributing such surplus among its stockholders, it caused the exchange 
to be effected, receiving coupon bonds in an equal amount which were 
turned over pro rata as dividends to the holders of its stock, one of 
whom resided in Atlanta. The trail leading back to that city it was 
learned there the gentleman receiving the bonds being equally frank 
and helpfully inclined that his distributive share had been turned in to 
a local bank which sent them to the National City Bank at New York 
for sale. It disclosed from its records the brokerage house through 
which it sold the bonds and from that source it was learned that 
they had been bought from the brokers by the New York branch of the 
Dominion Bank of Canada, which after demurring for some time finally 
admitted that it had acted for the Continental Trading Co. (Ltd.), of 
Toronto, Canada, represented by one H. S. Osler, a barrister, who after 
much evasion and more equivocation, not to say mendacious misrepre- 
sentations, let drop on persistent questioning by Government counsel an 
intimation about an oil deal with Col. A, E. Humphreys, Thus was 
opened up a fertile field of inquiry that yielded abundant but nauseous 
fruit. 

Through a grand-jury inquisition the Dominion Bank was required 
to disclose the brokerage houses from which it bought some $3,080,000 
of 3½ per cent Liberty bonds for the Continental and from such 
houses was secured the numbers of the bonds. Coupons from some of 
them reposing in the archives of the Treasury were traced to the First 
National Bank of Pueblo, Colo., from the officers and records of which 
it was elicited that such coupons had been detached from a batch of 
bonds in the sum of $230,500 delivered to it by M. T. Everhart, son-in- 
law and business associate of Fall, in the month of May, 1922, some 
80 days after the Teapot Dome lease was executed, a portion of which 
had been turned over to the M. D. Thatcher estate to satisfy obligations 
due from a cattle company owned by Everhart and Fall, another por- 
tion applied to the liquidation of a debt of Fall to the bank, and 
the remainder passed to him or to the credit of his account. 

The information concerning the oil deal led to a conference with 
Colonel Humphreys and his attorney, former Senator Thomas, of Colo- 
rado, who told that as a result of a conference on November 16, 1921, 
in New York, participated in by them, the son of Colonel Humphreys, 
and Beman G. Dawes—interested with Humphreys in companies con- 
trolled by the latter—and Harry F. Sinclair, H, M. Blackmer, Robert 
W. Stewart, and James E. O'Neil, the Humphreys companies, operating 
most successfully in a Texas field, agreed to sell to the Sinclair Crude 
Oil Purchasing Co. and the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 33,333,333 barrels of 
oil, at $1.50 per barrel. The Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. was 
then and is now owned jointly by the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana and 
by the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Co., of which Sinclair was the man- 
aging head, Stewart occupying the same relation to the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, of whose subsidiary, the Midwest Refining Co., Blackmer 
was the controlling spirit. O'Neil was the strong man in the Prairie 
On & Gas Co., a subsidiary of the old Standard Oil, at the time it was 
ordered dissolved by the Supreme Court of the United States, 

Having thus agreed, Senator Thomas, who was to act as scriyener, 
was told by some one other than those associated with him, and probably 
Blackmer, that the Continental Trading Co, (Ltd.) was to be named 
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in the contract as vendee, and to still apprehensions as to the financial 
responsibility of that company naturally arising, the vendors never 
having heard of it, they were told that-the contract of purchase would 
be guaranteed by the two companies that until then all had understood 
to be the purchasers, which assurance was carried out, the guaranty con- 
tract on the day following, November 17, 1921, contemporaneously 
with the execution of sale contract, being signed by Sinclair and 
Stewart for the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. and by O'Neil for 
the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. Humphreys conveyed the information that 
notwithstanding the designation of the Continental Trading Co. as the 
vendee, the oil, as it was produced actually went to the two guaran- 
teeing companies, a fact which almost necessarily implied a purchase 
by them from the vendee of the Humphreys companies. 

The officers of those companies getting the oll were put under the 
grill when it was divulged that the very same day that the Conti- 
nental bought the oil at $1.50 per barrel it sold to the two companies 
standing sponsors for its contract at $1.75 per barrel, and accordingly 
that on a single day’s business, without the investment of a dollar, it 
stood to reap a profit of something over $8,000,000—25 cents per barrel 
on 33,333,333 barrels of oil. It did not, however, realize that great 
sum, its contract having been assigned, in the summer of 1923, to the 
guaranteeing companies for $400,000, which, with the profits thereto- 
fore realized, amounted to enough to enable it to buy from time to time 
through the Dominion Bank, Liberty bonds of the character heretofore 
indicated in the sum mentioned, $3,080,000, which were at intervals 
delivered to Osler. 

It was developed that the incorporators of the Continental, as well 
as its officers other than Osler, were all clerks in his office; that 
shortly after transferring its highly profitable contract, as just re- 
cited, it was dissolved and its records all destroyed. 

The Government having instituted suit at Cheyenne, Wyo., to cancel 
the lease of the Teapot Dome, sought to take the testimony of Osler 
on letters rogatory, but having responded to some questions of no 
great consequence he refused to testify further, on the ground that 
what he knew of the matter had come to his knowledge in his capacity 
as counsel, though he steadfastly declined to tell who was bis “ client.” 
The magistrate overruled his objection, ordered him to testify and 
committed him for his continued refusal. He sued out a writ of 
habeas corpus, but it was quashed upon a hearing, the reviewing court 
holding he must answer. From the judgment so entered against him 
he appealed to the Supreme Court of the Dominion and departed for 
Africa to hunt lions. Again it was held he was not protected by any 
privilege of counsel, but meanwhile Judge Kennedy, before whom the 
suit of the Government was pending, declined to postpone the trial that 
his testimony might be procured, heard the case, and decided it against 
the Government, though the decree entered by him was afterwards 
reversed by the circult court of appeals and its judgment affirmed by 
the Supreme Court, 

Blackmer and O'Neil likewise disappeared about the time the Wyo- 
ming case was to come to trial, seeking sanctuary in France, where 
they too declined to testify, and where, strange as it may seem, the 
courts are without compulsory power over a witness refusing to tes- 
tify. In an effort to force their attendance at the criminal trial of 
Fall and Sinclair Congress passed an act imposing a penalty not to 
exceed $100,000 for disregard of a subpena by a witness in a foreign 
country, whose attendance is desired by the Government, but O'Neil 
has eluded every effort to make service upon him of the subpena, while 
Blackmer, who was located, is assailing the act as unconstitutional, 
thus far without success. 

Another law enacted by Congress to meet an exigency arising in 
this historic legislation has brought results. At the trial at Cheyenne 
and again at the trial in the District of Columbia, which miscarried 
because of the attempt to tamper with the jury, Everhart, Fall's 
son-in-law, who turned in to the bank at Pueblo for Fall the $230,500 
in bonds, refused to testify on the ground that his evidence might in- 
criminate him. This resource was cut from under him by an act 
passed at the current session by which the period of the statute of limi- 
tations in the case of conspiracies to defraud the United States was 
reduced to three years, it having been raised to six by an act of 1921, 
passed at the instance of the then Attorney General Harry M. Daugh- 
erty, who represented that otherwise the perpetrators of gigantic war 
frauds would escape just punishment. It might be remarked in passing 
that the cry of war frauds, so vociferous in the campaign of 1920, and 
thereafter, and so influential in enabling the Republican Party to come 
back into power and to divert attention from the plundering and pilfer- 
ing that followed, has at last subsided, without a single conviction, 
and without leaving a stain upon the conduet of any Democratic 
officials to whom were entrusted the stupendous tasks incident to the 
prosecution of the war. 

Everhart thus being assured of immunity from prosecution he was 
called before the Committee on Public Lands on its being ordered, in 
January last, to resume the inquiry it had so successfully prosecuted 
four years before, and particularly to inquire into the disposition 
made by the Continental Co. of the bonds purchased by it. He 
then told that he had obtained the bonds handled by him, with $2,500 
worth left with Fall, in all $233,000, from H. F. Sinclair, after a 
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conference participated in by all three, a shallow pretense being made 
that the bonds represented the purchase price of a third of the stock 
of the Tres Ritos Land & Cattle Co., theretofore owned in equal parts by 
Fall and Everhart. 

O'Neil being unavailable, officers of his company were called who 
disclosed that in the year 1925 he had come out of his hiding, had 
crossed to Montreal, where he summoned one of his associates, confided 
to him that his physicians had advised him that his death was 
imminent, and told that he had $800,000 in bonds, which came to him 
through the Continental Trading Co. and which he thought and always 
had thought belonged to the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. He expressed 
a purpose to turn them over to the company, which he did, giving his 
successor an order on his son in New York for the bonds, which were 
taken to the main office of the company at Independence, Kans., where 
they now are, the whole representing the amount which he got with 
some accrued interest. The trail getting hot, Blackmer sent his lawyer 
to tell the committee that he holds his share of the swag, to the 
amount of $763,000, intact in New York, apparently suffering no 
twinges of conscience like his coconspirator, but having some mis- 
givings as to whether they might not be claimed in a lawsuit by the 
Midwest Co., paying him at the time he got the bonds and participated 
in the deal through which they were acquired a salary of $50,000 or 
perhaps $100,000, 

It was disclosed by the files and records of the Dominion Bank 
and by the testimony of its officers that as Osler took from it from 
time to time delivery of the bonds, they were, after crediting 2 per 
cent thereof to his personal account—evidently his commisston—by 
his direction put up in four packages, each containing one-fourth the 
aggregate in value. One package it is known went to O'Neil, one to 
Blackmer, and one to Sinclair. Until now no evidence definitely 
pointing to the disposition of the fourth package has been unearthed, 
but the conclusion is irresistible that it went to the nominee of 
Stewart, despite his asseveration that he never made a dollar out of 
the transaction. He refused to tell, however, what he knew of what 
had become of the bonds, and no one who knows him or who saw 
or heard him testify can suppose for a moment that he could have 
been a participant in the negotiations leading up to the contracts of 
the Continental, as he was, or have signed them, as he did, with 
knowledge that he thereby bad, that his company was paying $1.75 a 
barrel for oll which an unknown company without capital or credit 
had, in his very presence, just bought for $1.50, the three others 
associated with him getting a fortune out of the transaction, and he 
getting nothing. For his refusal to tell what he knows the Senate 
arrested him for contempt; he, too, resorted to habeas corpus, and is 
out on bail on appeal from the order of the court holding he was 
unjustified in refusing to answer the questions put to him. Sooner 
or later the truth will be forced out of him if meanwhile the dili- 
gence of the committee, with such aid as an outraged public may 
extend, shall not be rewarded by indubitable proof as, it is ventured, 
it will be. If there is no other way, perhaps some stockholders of 
one of the defrauded companies, the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Co., 
the Standard of Indiana, or the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., may be induced 
to start suit against the faithless officer of his company participating 
in the conspiracy to rob it, and in such suit take the deposition of 
Mr. Stewart, a proceeding in which he could be compelled to testify, 
being unable to claim exemption on constitutional grounds, the 
statute of limitations barring any criminal prosecution. 

Mr. Rockefeller may possibly feel under some obligation to render 
such a public service, Either Blackmer or O'Neil would be amenable 
to such a suit, each conspirator being answerable for all damage suffered 
by any company owing to the misdeeds in which he had a part. O'Neil 
is still Hable to the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. for approximately as much 
more as he has heretofore disgorged. Possibly some high-minded lawyer 
will volunteer to bring such a suit at the instance of a stockholder whose 
interest is too small to warrant his paying a liberal fee. 

Let us follow Sinclair's loot. Two hundred and thirty-three thousand 
dollars went to Fall and $260,000 to Will H. Hays, once chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. Hays, indefatigable in spreading 
the poison about Democratic war frauds, widely advertised in the cam- 
paign of 1920 a purpose to limit donations to that committee to $1,000 
from any single contributor. Evidence adduced before the committee 
easily leads to the conclusion that notwithstanding these professions 
large sums never reported were received. The returns did not suffice to 
meet the extravagant expenditures he authorized, and debts were in- 
curred through loans from banks amounting to $1,800,000. 

Quitting the Cabinet, he was moved, perhaps spurred by those who bad 
been associated with him, to raise the funds to take up these obliga- 
tions before the committee was to meet in December, 1923, to make 
provision for the campaign of the following year. He got from Sinclair 
the stupendous sum above mentioned In bonds, enough of them shown to 
have been among those bought by the Continental to warrant the con- 
clusion that they all had come from the same source, The admission 
had been wrung from Hays at the earlier hearing that Sinclair had con- 
tributed $75,000 to make up the deficiency in the account of: the com- 
mittee, but the information that the contribution came in the form of 
Liberty bonds was conveyed by another witness. Hays at that time 
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professed not to know to what officer of the committee the payment, if 
so it might be termed, was made. 

Having said something about $75,000 being a maximum he was 
pressed for an explanation that was not forthcoming. It was, however, 
disclosed that the bonds came into the possession of Senator pu Pont 
and were by him turned over to the Empire Trust Co. of New York, 
a bank with which he was associated, in partial liquidation of an 
indebtedness due it from the company. 

At the hearing now in progress Hays, perhaps startled by revela- 
tions made, appeared and read a statement professing a purpose to 
“tell all.“ By it was revealed that in addition to the $75,000 of bonds 
already told of, Sinclair had delivered to Hays $185,000 more to be 
“used” to take care of the deficit, the transaction being something in 
the nature of a loan. Just how the bonds were to be “used” and how 
the situation was to be improved by paying one loan by another loan, 
the most persistent cross-examination did not make clear. It was 
contemplated, however, apparently, that the general campaign then in 
progress would or might yield enough to take care of the advances 
made by Sinclair, and possibly to return to him something of his 
“maximum” contribution of $75,000. Further evidence clearly dis- 
closed, however, how the bonds so liberally supplied by Sinclair were 
to be “used.” Fifty thousand of them were given by Hays to one 
John T., Pratt, a New York capitalist, since deceased, a member of the 
Standard Oil group, who thereupon made a contribution to the com- 
mittee of like amount; $60,000 worth were sent to Fred W. Upham, 
of Chicago, likewise gone to another world, and $25,000 to John W. 
Weeks, then Secretary of War, who, too, has passed away. Hays 
professed entire ignorance of what Upham was to do with the bonds, 
and specifically denied that he had any knowledge that they were to be 
distributed to individuals in Chicago, each of whom was on receipt of 
the same to make a contribution equal to the amount of the bonds 
received by him. ‘Testimony from Chicago witnesses showed that that 
was just what had been done with them by Upham, 

Hays explained that Pratt afterwards returned to him bonds equal 
in amount to those he had received, and these, with the $50,000 
remaining, never used were returned to Sinclair, leaving the com- 
mittee indebted to him in the sum of $85,000, for which Hays became 
personally responsible, putting up with Sinclair securities of his own 
as a pledge. Sinclair afterwards, however, unwilling that Hays 
should bear so heavy a burden, having suffered losses through specu- 
lations in Sinclair stocks, returned the securities so pledged, making 
the aggregate of Sinclair’s contribution $160,000. 

Then followed a dramatic chapter. In an effort to secure further 
light on the Pratt transaction representatives of his estate were called 
who produced various documents relating to the affair, including a 
small sheet of paper, evidently a unit from a memorandum pad, on 
which were entries in the handwriting of Pratt, not clearly, referring 
to the transactions, in the lower right-hand corner of which were the 
names “ Weeks,” “Andy,” “Butler,” and “du Pont.” It was a reason- 
able inference that “Andy” meant Andrew W. Mellon, that “ Butler” 
was William M. Butler, succeeding Hays as chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, and that they were in some manner connected 
with the bond transaction. Being called Mellon told that Hays had 
in the latter part of 1923 sent him a package containing $50,000 in 
Liberty bonds, and had later come to Washington, as he had said over 
the telephone, on adyising the Secretary of the forwarding of the pack- 
age, he would. Calling on Mr. Secretary Mellon, aceording to the 
latter, Hays asked him to make a contribution in the amount of the 
bonds, which he did, though he declined to keep the bonds, sending 
them to New York later (Hays being on his way West) by Parker 
Gilbert as messenger. Butler told that Hays had offered him $25,000 
of the bonds, requesting a subscription of like amount, bat Butler de- 
clined. Hays, being recalled and asked why he had not mentioned 
in his former testimony his contact with Mellon and Butler in con- 
nection with the bonds, answered that he did not because the bonds 
offered to them had not been used. Hays conceived that he was 
entirely exeulpated because he was unaware of the existence of the 
Continental Trading Co., or that the bonds in question had come from 
that company, a fact he took pains to emphasize, and Mr. Mellon 
likewise disclaimed any knowledge of its existence or its former 
ownership of the bonds. But he did know that Hays got them from 
Sinclair for Hays told him so, and he had some information, possibly 
derived from some other source, that Sinclair had put up in the 
neighborhood of $300,000 of bonds. 

It will be well to bear in mind that the lease of the Teapot Dome to 
Sinclair had been assailed in the Senate immediately upon the fact of 
its execution being made public, that an investigation had been ordered, 
that it was in progress when Hays got the bonds and when part of 
them were offered to Mellon and Butler. Yea, more, at that very 
time—abont December 1, 1923—the so-called New Mexico witnesses 
were either on the stand testifying or were under subpœna to appear. 
It will be recalled that it was they who told about Fall's sudden rise 
from near bankruptcy to a position of affluence and made a case that 
smacked of bribery of Fall. 

In judging of the degree of culpability properly attributable to 
Mellon in this affair, so discreditable to American political morals, it 
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is to be borne in mind that he is rated as the third richest man in 
America, surpassed in wealth, according to common repute, only by 
John D. Rockefeller and Henry Ford; that all he was asked to give 
to the fund being raised and all he felt moved to give was $50,000, 
Yet he knew that Sinclair, who had got a concession from the Govern- 
ment out of which he testified he expected to make $100,000,000 and 
which was then under attack, had contributed more than five times as 
much as he (Mellon) put up. Moreover, if he felt any resentment at 
Hays's proposal that he (Mellon) should lend himself to imposing upon 
the public by holding out that he had contributed $50,000, when in 
fact he had not, that he permit his name to be used as a cover to 
conceal a huge contribution by Sinclair—if he felt any resentment at 
Hays's taking any such sum from Sinclair, he expressed none. Neither, 
for that matter, did Butler. However, Mellon did not rebuke Hays for 
accepting the bonds from Sinclair, he did not admonish him to return 
them, nor to desist from further attempting to “use” them with more 
pliable pretended contributors. Neither, for that matter, did Butler. 
But Mellon's delinquency does not end here. In the following spring 
the suits were brought to cancel the leases: 

The diligent counsel for the Government, aided by the Secret Service 
of the Treasury, had traced bonds from the Continental Trading Co. 
to Fall in the amount of $230,500, but had no direct and only rather 
inconclusive evidence that they had come from Sinclair, a weakness 
in the chain on the trial that afforded Judge Kennedy an excuse for 
deciding the case against the Government, now overcome through the 
loosed testimony of Everhart. It would have been an invaluable 
piece of evidence in the effort to show the fraudulent character of the 
Teapot Dome lease, that Sinclair had given to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee bonds in an amount not even approached by any 
other contributor, so far as Hays was able to recall, and five or six 
times as large as Mr. Mellon himself gave, which bonds, like those 
going to Fall, came from the same Continental Trading Co., organized, 
it may be repeated, in the language of the Supreme Court, “for some 
illegitimate purpose.” 

It was only by the bare accident of the production of the fragile 
Pratt memorandum that it came to light that Mellon knew of the 
remarkable liberality of Sinclair to the Republican committee. The 
fact was not even disclosed to the Senate committee, which, deing 
ordered to find out what had become of the bonds, had solicited the 
aid of the Secretary of the Treasury in its task and was assured by 
him that the Secret Service would be at his command. While the 
subordinates of the Secretary were delving through heaps of coupons 
and laboriously endeavoring to trace them to any of the parties con- 
cerned in the Continental Trading Co. deal the head of the Treasury: 
was possessed of Information that would have enabled the committee 
vromptly to account for at least one block of $160,000. 

There is another circumstance not to be overlooked in this connec- 
tion. Unquestionably an income tax is due the Government from the! 
Continental Trading Co., whose transactions, carried on wholly within 
the United States, netted it over $3,000, profit, which tax is) 
enforceable against those receiving such profits, at least to the extent to 
which they shared respectively. 

The prosecutor for the committee early in its work called the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury to this obligation to the Govern- 
ment, It might be expected that the head of the department charged 
with the collection of the revenues of the Government would have been 
eager to lay before the committee every fact coming to his knowledge 
likely to result in disclosing who got the gains of that malodorous com- 
pany and the amounts realized by each of the distributors, 

There may or may not be anything in the coincidence that the 
Continental came into being, and the deal through which it was 
enriched was carried on, in the very midst of the negotiations leading 
up to the leasing of the naval oil reserves, and that the Republican 
National Committee got a good share of its peculations just about 
the time the infamy of Teapot Dome and the Elk Hills reserve was 
being shown. It may be that the student of sociology will find some 
ground for believing that world-wide conditions were such at that 
particular time as that the moral fiber of mankind was weakened and 
the virus of corruption had infected our business as well as our politi- 
eal life. There is bere unfolded the sordid story of men standing 
high in the industrial field, intrusted by confiding stockholders with 
gigantle interests, robbing the people by whom they were elevated to 
positions of responsibility and whom they undertook to serve, and one 
of them, at least, using his share of the plunder to corrupt a high 
official of his Government and debauch a great political party. Whether 
such a theory be sound or unsound, all will agree that the occasion 
calis for an awakening, for a general demand for retribution, if our 
social order is to be preserved or our institutions perpetuated. 


THE GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT 
Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I present an address deliv- 
ered before the Boston Chamber of Commerce on April 12, 1928, 
by Senator T. J. Warsn on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway project, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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I appear before you to-day in disregard of a rule it has been found 
necessary to adopt, that I may be able to give to my official duties the 
attention they require, not to deliver any public addresses while the 
Senate is in session. I have yielded, however, to the courteous but 
urgent invitation of your committee to speak to you on this occasion 
primarily because of my desire to canvass with you a subject in which 
my State and New England, in a way at least represented here have, 
if I have correctly appraised the situation, a common interest. 

I refer to what is generally alluded to as the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterway, likely, in the near future, to engage the serious 
consideration of the Congress. I have chosen that particular subject on 
which to descant to-day not only because of the mutual interest to 
which reference has been made but because in public hearings, here- 
after to be mentioned more particularly, some opposition to the project 
on the part of Boston business interests was voiced, an attitude 
reflected in conversation with congressional representatives from this 
section of the country. Without daring to hope that any argument of 
mine will bring conviction to your minds favorable to our cause, I yet 
venture to direct your attention to the great enterprise that further 
study may induce you generously to forward it. 

The opposition of which notice has been taken may, for aught I 
know, have been entirely dissipated, as it certainly should have been, 
by a report by the joint New England committee, consisting of five 
business men of standing and repute from each of these six States, 
headed by Hon, Charles R. Gow, of this city, unequivocally indorsing 
the project. Be that as it may, I lay before you its salient features 
and the considerations that lead to the belief of those in whose name 
I speak that it ought to be undertaken without delay. 

The project contemplates the improvement of the St. Lawrence River 
and the connecting waters between the Great Lakes so as to permit 
ocean-going ships to pass without breaking cargo from the sea to the 
remotest lake ports, to extend the ocean ways a thousand miles westward 
into the very heart of the continent. Due to the enterprise of the Cana- 
dian Government, through the construction of the Welland Canal and 
works in the St. Lawrence above Montreal, it is now possible for vessels 
of draft not to exceed 14 feet to proceed in and out of the gulf and 
to and from the interior, but in these days of Leviathan bottoms the use 
of ships of such light draft in the transoceanic trade is economically 
impossible. 

It is proposed so to overcome the obstacles to navigation that vessels 
drawing up to 25 feet may safely and expeditiously make the passage, 
a depth that will accommodate practically all freighters and at least 
88 to 90 per cent of the ships engaged in the foreign trade of the 
United States. Our neighbors on the north, as a unit in the improved 
waterway, are now engaged in the construction of an enlarged Welland 
Canal that will permit the passage from either of the two lower lakes 
to the other of such ships as those last mentioned, the work to be com- 
pleted in 1930, at an estimated cost of 5115,000, 000. 

For more than a century statesmen and men of affairs of both coun- 
tries directly concerned have given thought to the problem of utilizing 
to the fullest extent possible this natural route of commerce to and 
from the great West. With the marvelous development of that region, a 
development that has no parallel in history, the desire to see opened to 
general navigation the route by which the waters draining into the 
Great Lakes find their way to the ocean has become intensified, and the 
demand for action more and more insistent. It is not alone the States 
whose territory lies in part within the basin of the St. Lawrence but 
as well all those beyond as far as the Rocky Mountains, whose products 
find an outlet through the lake ports, that have a direct concern in 
this great enterprise. It is estimated that 40,000,000 people in the 
United States and Canada would be the immediate beneficiaries of this 
contemplated development. 

The Secretary of Commerce has asserted that the benefits accruing to 
them annually from the work will more than equal the total cost of 
the undertaking. Twenty-two States, all more or less vitally concerned, 
have associated themselves for the purpose of forwarding it and have 
formally indorsed the project by resolutions of their legislative as- 
semblics. 

As an initial step in the enterprise Congress, in the year 1919, the 
Dominion Parliament concurring, directed the International Joint Com- 
mission to inquire into the economic phases of the problem, at the same 
time providing for the appointment of a joint board to study the en- 
gineering features, The commission referred to consists of three Amer- 
jeans and three Canadians appointed pursuant to the treaty of 1909, 
its primary purpose being to adjust controversies that may arise in- 
volving boundary waters or streams rising in the one country and 
flowing into the other. 

That commission conducted extensive hearings at meetings through- 
out the country extending from Boston to Boise, Idaho, the expressions 
being uniformly favorable, except for dissent coming from some citi- 
zens of Boston and from representatives of the State of New York, 
which officially registered its opposition, the only State to do so. 

A vast mass of material was assembled by the commission, provided 
by experts who testified to the tonnage that might be expected, the 
relative rates of transportation by land and water, the length of the 
season during which the waterway would be open to navigation, and 
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in relation to other facts relevant to the inquiry, including the market 
for electrical energy to be developed incidentally, a feature to be re- 
ferred to more in detail hereafter. 

The board of engineers, headed by Col. W. P. Wooten for the United 
States and by W. A. Bowden, chief engineer of the Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals, for the Canadian Government, reported favorably on 
the proposal to improve the navigability of the river with incidental 
development of the power resources, and the commission, by unanimous 
action, warmly recommended the negotiation of a treaty to that end. 
To indicate the enthusiasm with which the commission looked forward 
to the inauguration of the enterprise, the following paragraphs from 
its “Summary of conclusions” are quoted: 

“To sum up as briefly as possible its conclusions in the matter of 
the proposed improvement of the St. Lawrence River between Lake 
Ontario and Montreal, the commission finds nothing in the evidence to 
warrant the belief that ocean-going vessels of suitable draft could not 
safely navigate the waters in question as well as the entire waterway 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the head of the Great Lakes, or that 
such vessels would hesitate to do so if cargoes were ayailable. 

“Tt finds that of the various alternative routes mentioned from the 
interior to the seaboard, none offers advantages comparable with those 
of the natural route by way of the St. Lawrence, 

“As to the economic practicability of the waterway, the commission 
finds that, without considering the probability of new traffic created by 
the opening of a water route to the seaboard, there exists to-day between 
the region economically tributary to the Great Lakes and overseas points 
as well as between the same region and the Atlantic and Pacific sea- 
boards, a volume of outbound and inbound trade that might reasonably 
be expected to seek this route sufficient to justify the expense involved 
in its improvement. 

It finds that the existing means of transportation between the 
tributary area in the United States and the seaboard are altogether 
inadequate; that the railroads have not kept pace with the needs of the 
country, but that this does not apply to the Canadian side of the area, 
where railway development is still in advance of population and 
production 

„Experience has demonstrated not only the tremendous importance 
of water communication to the foreign commerce of any country but 
also the manifest advantages of linking up rail and water routes. It 
is beyond question that the phenomenal industrial development of 
Great Britain in modern times has been due very largely to ber ready 
access to the sea. 

“ Great Britain has no resources of iron, yet she has built up gigantic 
steel industries; she grows no cotton, yet she supplies half the world 
with cotton goods; she produces very little wool, yet her woolen mills 
have developed into an enormous industry. Her merchant marine sail 
the seven seas, bringing to her shores the raw materials she needs for 
her industries, and carrying back the finished products. The sea, that 
most efficient, most adaptable, most far-reaching, most economical of 
thoroughfares, possessing practically all the advantages of land trans- 
portation with few of its disadvantages, has made Great Britain 
prosperous. 

“And what water transportation has done for Great Britain it has 
done in greater or less degree for other nations in other times. Access 
to the sea gave the diminutive Republic of Venice preeminence in the 
Mediterranean. It transformed little Holland from a comparatively 
obscure province into a great maritime nation. It gave to Spain her 
period of greatness. It brought Germany, before the war, within almost 
measurable distance of supremacy in the foreign trade of the world. 

“The conclusion is obvious that, if countries that had for the most 
part to import their raw materials from abroad were able to build up a 
great foreign trade because of their ready access to the sea, the 
region economically tributary to the Great Lakes, with its limitless 
resources, its raw materials within easy reach, its facilities for indus- 
trial expansion, can hardly fail to become an even greater factor in the 
world’s markets than it is to-day, if given a practicable and efficient 
water route to the sea. 

“As elsewhere noted, it was repeatedly stated by those who appeared 
before the commission that the water power developed on the St. 
Lawrence would be sufficiently valuable to carry a considerable pro- 
portion, if not the whole, of the cost of the undertaking both for navi- 
gation and power. 

“Finally, the commission is strongly of the opinion that the sub- 
ject matter of this investigation is one of such extraordinary importance 
to the people of the two countries and inyolves engineering problems 
of such magnitude and diversity that no effort should be spared to 
secure a plan which will beyond all reasonable doubt obtain from the 
upper St. Lawrence its maximum efficiency in navigation and power. 
To this end the commission believes that before any particular scheme 
is finally adopted, all the available engineering data, including the 
report and plans of the engineering board and all comments thereon or 
alternative plans should be referred to a special technical board for 
careful consideration and report.” 

In harmony with its conclusions as outlined in the foregoing the eom- 
mission has recommended, among other things— 
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That the Governments of the United States and Canada enter into 
an arrangement by way of treaty for a scheme of improvement of the 
St. Lawrence River between Montreal and Lake Ontario.” 

In conformity with the recommendation made touching a supple- 
mental inquiry, a commission was created to give further study to the 
subject, to act in an advisory capacity, each country naming nine mem- 
bers, the American branch being headed by Hon. Herbert Hoover, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and the Canadian branch by Hon. George Perry 
Graham, Minister of Railways and Canals. To aid this commission the 
Department of Commerce was directed to make an exhaustive inquiry 
into the economical aspects of the project, which it did. Complying even 
more directly with the suggestion of the earlier commission, a new 
board of engineers was constituted to undertake the work such com- 
mission deemed necessary, the American corps consisting of Gen. Edgar 
Jadwin, Col. William Kelly, and Col. George B. Pillsbury, of the Army 
Engineers, the Canadian members being Mr. Duncan W. McLachlan, 
Minister of Railways and Canals; Mr. Olivier O. Lefebvre, chief engi- 
neer of the Quebec Streams Commission; and Brig. Gen. Charles Hamil- 
ton Mitchell. This board likewise unanimously indorsed the project, 
saying, The scheme (for the improvement of the St. Lawrence water- 
way) presented in the report of 1921 is, in its broad lines, practicable,” 
and in explanation of the scheme the following was said: 

“196. In summary, the plans recommended by the board for the im- 
provement of the river will provide to the best advantage for a navi- 
gation route through the 183 miles of river and lake from Lake 
Ontario to Montreal Harbor, with a total not exceeding 25 miles of 
restricted canal navigation and with not more than nine locks. It will 
be crossed by but eight bridges. ‘The plans include power houses with 
an ultimate installed capacity of from 2,619,000 to 2,730,000 horse- 
power and permit the eventual development with installed capacity of 
approximately 5,000,000 horsepower, which is the full power potentiality 
of the river.” 3 
` The cost of the project was estimated at $394,000,000 if with a single- 
stage development, or $423,600,000 if with a two-stage development, in- 
cluding all machinery necessary for power generation to the amount 
of approximately 2,700,000 horsepower. Of the total cost it was be- 
lieved the returns to be anticipated from the power generated would 
warrant fixing the net cost assignable to navigation improvement at 
$123,000,000 or $148,000,000, depending upon which of two alternative 
plans should be adopted. The cost of the undertaking to be prosecuted 
by both governments will naturally be shared by both on a basis to be 
fixed by treaty, taking into consideration in all probability the expendi- 
tures of each heretofore, for the improvement of the waterway, including 
Canada’s large outlay for the construction of the enlarged Welland 
Canal, and that of the United States for the Sault Canal. The division 
of the power to be generated will in like manner be provided for. 

The American branch of the commission last referred to having the 
benefit of all previous studies and the investigations of the Board of 
Engineers becoming its advisers, expressed its conclusions in its report 
submitted December 27, 1927, in the following language: 

“ First. The construction of the shipway from the Great Lakes te 
the sea is imperative both for the relief and for the future develop- 
ment of a vast area in the interior of the continent. 

“Second. The shipway should be constructed on the St. Lawrence 
route, provided suitable agreement can be made for its Joint undertak- 
ing with the Dominion of Canada. 

“Third. That the development of the power resources of the St. 
Lawrence should be undertaken by appropriate agencies. 

Fourth. That negotiations should be entered into with Canada in 
an endeavor to arrive at agreement upon all these subjects. In such 
negotiations the United States should recognize the proper relations 
of New York to the power development in the international section.” 

The Canadian division is said to have reported in January last but 
its conclusions have not yet been made public. In view, however, of 
the concurrence of the Canadian members of both commissions and 
of both boards of engineers in the reports submitted by them favorable 
to the enterprise, there can be no doubt that the belated report 
is commendatory of the proposal; particularly is this to be expected 
considering the huge expenditure made and being incurred to enlarge 
the Welland Canal. It is the view of the Canadian press that this 
expectation has been fully met in the report thus far withheld. 

It is unnecessary to descant upon the illimitable benefits, reasonably 
to be anticipated from this improved waterway, to the millions now 
inhabiting and hereafter to make their homes in the vast region to 
which it will furnish a cheaper transportation route. It is asserted 
by the Secretary of Commerce that the savings that will be effected 
and the incidental advantages accruing to them annually will more 
than pay the entire cost of the project. Business men long engaged 
in the export-grain trade assert that it will reduce the cost of trans- 
porting grain from Chicago or Duluth to northern European ports by 
from 8 to 10 cents per bushel. Inasmuch as approximately 250,- 


000,000 bushels of wheat or its equivalent in flour are exported 
annually, the total saying in freight on that commodity alone will 
be not less than $20,000,000, the equivalent of 4 per cent interest on 
$500,000,000, more than the total cost of the project making no 
deduction on account of power development, 
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In the light of the facts just recited there seems no reason for 
doubt about the substantial accuracy of the view expressed by Secretary 
Hoover that the project will pay for itself every year, having in mind 
the net cost allocable to navigation improvement. 

It may help to an understanding of how such a reduction in freight 
charges can be attained if it is borne in mind that the distance from 
lake ports to northern European ports is less by the St. Lawrence 
route than by the usual route through New York by 625 miles. 
England is in the same latitude as Labrador and a ship sailing down 
the St. Lawrence is headed almost directly for the British Isles. 

The tremendous import to the people of the West of a substantial 
reduction in freight rates may be difficult of appreciation by people 
residing in more favored sections as respects transportation, My home 
city of Helena is 1,100 miles from Minneapolis or Duluth, the terminal 
markets, so-called, for most of the grain products of Montana, but when 
they reach either of those cities they are still 1,000 miles or more 
from tidewater, the transportation charges for that stretch absorbing 
18 cents to 27½ cents, depending on whether the carriage is all rail 
or rail and water. The situation was bad enough always, but it is 
acute now in consequence of raises accorded the railways during the war 
and still in large part enjoyed by them. The rate on wheat from 
Helena to Duluth was, in 1913, 32 cents per hundred, the equivalent of 
19.2 cents per bushel. It is now 4414 cents or 26.7 cents per bushel. 
If one were to devise some plan by which that burden could be 
reduced to the extent of 10 cents per bushel he would be hailed as a 
public benefactor and be showered with evidence of the gratitude of a 
sorely tried people obliged to run the risk ordinarily attendant upon 
agricultural pursvits and to encounter the ever-constant peril of drouth 
that confronts that industry in a semiarid country, Even in those 
sections more favored as to humidity and in closer proximity to markets 
agriculture has so languished for the last half-dozen years as to give 
rise to a persistent demand for Federal relief legislation. 

It has been shown by indubitable figures that, though the prices of 
farm products have risen since 1913, the prices of other commodities 


‘with which the farmer must provide himself have advanced so much 


more that a quantity of his products that would then buy $100 worth 
of goods will now provide him with scarcely more than 80 per cent of 
the same quantity; in other words, that he is operating under a 20 
per cent handicap. Prominent among the causes bringing about this 
disparity in prices is the protective tariff, generally vigorously upheld 
in New England and in principle supported by the dominant sentiment 
in the grain-growing section. The foremost advocates of the so-called 
MeNary-Haugen plan of farm relief are ardent protectionists who seek 
to secure for the products in which they are interested the same 
measure of protection accorded to manufactures by the tariff, ineffective 
in the case of the staple products of the farm of which there is 
normaily an exportable surplus. 

They proclaim that the protective system is responsible largely for 
the condition they seek to relieve, not by scaling down the duties but 
by a scheme that would artificially raise the price of what they have 
to sell. Their plan has had scant support from the Representatives 
in Congress from New England, who contend that it offends against 
economic law. It would be the part of wisdom in those whose interests 
are most directly subserved by and who are attached to the policy 
of protective duties heartily to indorse the project in support of which 
I address you. Nor can it be overlooked that New England has a very 
direct interest in the prosperity of the great Northwest, whose pur- 
chasing power is limited by excessive transportation charges, and would 
be immeasurably increased by the opening up of the cheaper St. Law- 
rence River waterway. 

It is the settlement and development of the highly productive hinter- 
land, as everyone must recognize, that has made New England mate- 
rially great. If Massachusetts ever shared the view of Josiah Quincy, 
expressed in his speech in the House of Representatives on the bill 
for the admission of Louisiana into the Union, that New England 
has no interest in the region beyond the Mississippi, she long ago, as 
has been attested in numberless ways, and notably in connection with 
the legislation of Congress, abandoned it and now has a more liberal, 
enlightened, and national view. If the capital of New England has 
assisted in developing the resources of the West, as it undoubtedly has, 
it is equally true that the teeming population of that vast region has 
been among the most valued customers for the products of her mills 
and factories. The restriction or reduction of the purchasing power 
of the territory clamoring for a continuous water outlet to the sea by 
way of the St. Lawrence would seriously affect New England, and an 
increase thereof through savings in transportation charges would be 
reflected in increased business in this section. 

Dismissing sentiment which might prompt an individual or a com- 
munity to rejoice in a great good to many, even at some slight loss to 
himself or to them, it is reasonable to believe that the loss to the port 
of Boston by the divergence of some of its export trade, especially in 
grains, to the new route stressed in the hearings before the commis- 
sion, would be more than offset. For some reason that particular trade 
seems to have been suffering a decline, indeed, threatens to pass out of 
sight. Figures furnished me, compiled from official publications, on the 
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export grain trade of Boston for the past six years as to wheat or its 
equivalent in four are shown in the following table: 


sh aaa 
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Portland has apparently suffered in like manner, the corresponding 
figures for that port, exclusive of 1927, which are not available, being 
as follows: 


17. 594, 826 
25, 734, 315 
14, 937. 322 
7, 519, 966 
7. 720. 259 

The business men of Boston have abundant reason for knowing bet- 
ter than I what the effect of opening this new route to the sea will 
have on its export trade. It may be pardonable, however, to advert 
to some considerations leading to the conclusion that the net result 
can not be to its disadvantage. Opportunity has not heen afforded 
me to make a sufficiently careful study to inform myself of the ex- 
tent and character of the cargoes originating west of the Hudson 
carried in ships sailing from New England to overseas ports. It 
would seem, however, that the tonnage could not be great, seeing that 
there is by rail a differential against Boston and Portland on first- 
class domestic traffic from Chicago of T cents per 100 pounds in tavor 
of New York, 9 cents in favor of Philadelphia, and 10 cents in favor 
of Baltimore. But, however that may be, New England will enjoy 
the advantages of this cheaper route to the great West just as it 
will to reach New England ports and those of Europe. The all-water 
route to Duluth or Chicago will, of course, be longer than the rail or 
rail and lake route, but that it will be the cheaper route can not be 
doubted when it is remembered that as a rule freight carried by 
water moves generally from 6 to 10 miles at the cost of the carriage 
one mile by rail. Vast quantities of the products of New England, 
bulky and heavy freight like granite in the transport of which time 
is not an important element, will, it is reasonable to expect, go by 
the route it is hoped will, in the near future, be opened to commerce. 
Not alone its ports, but all New England, have profited by the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, through which the products of this 
section pass to the ever-increasing markets of the Pacific coast, where 
mid-continent competitors are met on a more nearly equal basis. 
There seems no reason to doubt that similar advantages will accrue 
through access to the markets of the Northwest on both sides of the 
international boundary by the improved St. Lawrence waterway. 
Nor would the movement by any means be one way. Copper and 
zine produced in Montana and Michigan would reach, by this cheaper 
route, the brass factories of Connecticut and other New England con- 
saumers of those metals. Iron and steel from the lake milis would 
furnish further cargo. 

A major consideration, however, is the incidental development of elec- 
trical energy within easy transmission distance of all New England in 
the enormous aggregate of 2,700,000 horsepower and eventually, as the 
market expands, of 5,000,000 horsepower. 

As the crow flies it is less tban 200 miles, as I scale the map, from 
Ogdensburg, in the neighborhood of which the power development will 
take place, to Boston. Energy for industrial use is conducted over lines 
in Montana a distance in excess of 250 miles and much farther in Cali- 
fornia. I am not unaware of the fact that steam power can be produced 
at the seaboard much more economically than formerly, regardless of the 
fluctuations in the price of coal, owing to improved methods of utilizing 
its heat units. But the availability of such an added supply of power, 
always in demand for use in this highly industrialized section, can not 
fail to bave consequences of tremendous import. 

I have seen the statement that the total consumption of power in 
industry in Massachusetts does not exceed 2,000,000 horsepower an- 
nually. The census figures show a constant increase since 1919 in the 
power developed and used in New England, reaching in 1925 nearly 
four and one-half million horsepower. It is estimated that the con- 
templated improvement can not be completed in less than from 8 to 10 


years, by which time, according to a report to the Associated Industries. 


of Massachusetts, the power requirements of New England will be 15 
or possibly 20 per cent greater than now. It would not be strange if 
the development of the power possibilities of the St. Lawrence resulted 
in changes of the most profound character in the business and social 
life of these States, amounting in the aggregate approximately to the 
total energy now utilized in all New England. 

It must have awakened the keenest concern among you to find im- 
mense textile factories spring up throughout the South Atlantic States 
not only adjacent to the cotton fields but where cheap water power is 
available to turn the spindles. 

No effort has been made to agree upon a division of the power to be 
generated by works in the international section of the river; but, 
assuming an equal division to be made, there would be allocated for 
use in the United States approximately 1,350,000 horsepower. The 
total amount now being generated at Niagara on both sides of the 
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river is 1,503,000 horsepower—565,000 on the Amerlean side and 
938,000 on the Canadian.“ If the energy to be developed were disposed 
of at the meager price of $15 per horsepower, there would be an annual 
return of approximately $20,000,000. Tue part of the estimated cost 
of the works to be allocated to power development is the difference 
between $123,000,000 and $394,000,000, or between $148,000,000 and 
$423,600,000 as the single or the two-stage development shall be prose- 
cuted; that is to say, $271,000,000 in the one case and $275,600,000 
in the other. The initial installation will, accordingly, be at a cost 
of approximately $100 per horsepower, to be still further reduced when 
the full possibilities are developed. The Niagara installation cost 
approximately $90 per horsepower, while that at Conowingo, on the 
Susquehanna, recently completed, has mounted up to $140. 

It is asserted that the net revenues accruing from power alone 
would take care of the interest charge on the investment and provide 
a sinking fund of amortization. 

Every dollar needlessly spent for transportation is a dollar lost. It 
represents so much of human toil that might have been avoided, so 
much of the comforts or convenience if not the necessities of life that 
mankind must forego. And so with power resources undeveloped. 
Payment must be made in drudgery for neglect. to utilize the forces 
of nature which a beneficent Providence has placed at our command. 
The project I commend to you would add glory to our Nation and 
“scatter blessings o'er a smiling land.” 


AFFAIRS IN NICARAGUA 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to offer a resolution 
and have it read at this time, and ask that consideration of it 
be taken up at the time the appropriation bill for the Navy 
is laid before the Senate. 

I should like to have the resolution read at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Senator is not at this time 
7 unanimous consent for the consideration of the reso- 
ution? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am introducing it as a resolution to be read 
at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no objection to that. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 198), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy is directed to communicate 
to the Senate a detailed account of the expenditures incurred in the 
support and navigation of the several ships, war vessels and transports, 
and aircraft or other implements of war, and the personnel thereof, 
including officers and men, and all costs in connection with the expe- 
dition to the Republic of Nicaragua, from the 4th day of May, 1927, 
and an account of the expenditures incidental thereto or necessary by 
reason of such expedition; and that the Secretary of the Navy also 
report in detail to the Senate how much the expenditures would have 
been had such ships, war vessels, transports, and aircraft or other 
implements of war, and the personnel thereof, including officers and 
men, been in service at the respective home stations or camps; also 
how many vessels of every description are in service in connection with 
the present conditions relating to the Republic of Nicaragua; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That action on bill H. R. 12286 be deferred and postponed 
until a full report is made to the Senate as above directed. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator if 
he will not amend his resolution by adding to it a direction to 
the Secretary of the Navy to inform the Senate how many 
American soldiers have been killed in the war in Nicaragua, 
and how many Nicaraguan men, women, and children have been 
killed. 

Mr. BLAINE. I have no objection to such an amendment, if 
offered. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the consideration 
of the resolution at the time the bill making appropriations for 
the Navy is laid before the Senate. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I make a parliamentary in- 
quiry. The resolution will, then, go over until to-morrow? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over one 


y: 

Mr. BLAINE. I desire, then, to give notice that when the 
bill making appropriations for the Navy is laid before the 
Senate I shall move that action on it be deferred until there 
is action upon this resolution, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a ques- 
tion before he takes his seat? 

Mr. BLAINE. I will. 

Mr. EDGE. In answer to the suggestion made by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] that the Senator perfect his 
resolution to include the securing of the information as to the 
number of casualties among those engaged, I will say that on 
February 11 and 18, 1928, the Committee on Foreign Relations 
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had before them the Secretary of the Navy, the admiral com- 
manding the fleet, Admiral Latimer, and the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, General Lejeune, and that full informa- 
tion as to the activities and casualties up to that time, about 
two months ago, appears in the document I have in my hand, 
the report of the proceedings before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations on Senate Resolution 137. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wisconsin 
will permit me—— 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I have read the document to which 
the Senator refers. In the first place, I think a careful reading 
of it will disclose that there is nothing definite about the num- 
ber of people who have been killed; and it is not quite up to 
date. 

Mr. EDGE. It is not quite up to date. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘The war is going on in Nicaragua every day, 
and I suppose people are being killed and property is being 
destroyed and houses are being burned nearly every day. I 
would like to have the information right up to date. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Let me suggest to the Senator—and I hope he 
will pardon me for so doing—that he can offer his resolution as 
an amendment to the naval appropriation bill, and I think that 
would be the better parliamentary procedure, and no objection 
could be interposed to the offer. 

While I have the floor, with the Senator’s consent, I want to 
give notice that I shall offer an amendment to the naval appro- 
priation bill providing, That no part of any amount carried 
in this bill shall be used to keep or maintain any marines in 
the Republic of Haiti.” 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the purpose of the resolution 
that I have offered is, as it plainly indicates on its face, an 
effort to obtain information respecting the expenditures by the 
Navy Department for the Marine Corps, which information is 
not now in the possession of the chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. At least it was so indicated in the debate the 
other day. I can not understand how the Senate can legislate 
intelligently and conscientiously unless the necessary facts are 
before this body, from which facts they will be able to deter- 
mine whether or not the appropriations proposed for that part 
of the Navy are excessive or insufficient. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. When we take up the bill I will discuss the 
matter the Senator has spoken of. I think I can give him 
information that will show practically the amount that has 
been expended up to date. The amounts that will come in the 
deficiency bills in the future will have to be determined when 
those bills come in. The department knows substantially what 
it is going to ask for in the next deficiency bill, and, of course, 
it knows what was included in the bill last November. 

I will go further into the question of the additional expendi- 
tures for the marines this year, and I think I can make the 
matter clear to the Senator. It is more or less involved, I will 
admit. 

Mr, BLAINE. Mr. President, I am seeking full information. 
I do not want information that simply implies an opinion or a 
thought or a suggestion. If this administration is so efficient 
and conducts the affairs of the Government in such a business- 
like way as we are led to believe, then the administration, act- 
ing through the Navy Department, ought to have this informa- 
tion, and have it in detail. There is not a single efficient busi- 
ness or corporation in this country, industrial, mercantile, or 
of any other character, that can not upon any day determine 
and lay before the stockholders of that organization the exact 
financial condition of that industry or that undertaking. The 
people of the United States are stockholders in this great social 
organization which we choose to call Government. They are 
entitled to have laid before their representatives a detailed 
statement of the expenditures with respect to every question 
submitted to this body for its action. 

In the making of an appropriation—— 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the point 
of order. 

Mr, BINGHAM. Under what order is the Senate now acting? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Concurrent and other resolutions 
are in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is called for. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to give notice at this 
time that I shall submit an amendment to the naval appropria- 
tion bill in words as follows: 
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Provided, That none of the appropriations made in this act shall be 
used to pay any expenses incurred in connection with acts of hostility 
against a friendly foreign nation, or any belligerent intervention in the 
affairs of a foreign nation, or any intervention in the domestic affairs of 
any foreign nation, unless war has been declared by Congress or unless 
a state of war actually exists under recognized principles of interna- 
tional law. 


The interpretative part of this amendment reads as follows: 


The words “acts of hostility” and the words “ belligerent interven- 
tion“ shall include within their meaning the employment of coercion or 
force in the collection of any pecuniary claim, or any claim of right to 
any grant or concession for or on bebalf of any private citizen, copart- 
nership, or corporation of the United States, against the government of 
a foreign nation, either upon the initiation of the Government of the 
United States or upon the invitation of any foreign government existing 
de jure or de facto, 


FOREIGN TRADE IN POTATOES 


Mr. GOULD. Mr. President, I am about to offer a resolution, 
which may need a little explanation, for fear it might be con- 
strued as a tariff bill, It will pertain to the staple crop of 
Maine—potatoes. Maine is not the only State that is interested 
in this matter. All the Northern States bordering on Canada, 
from Maine to Idaho, are interested in this resolution. 

We became quite prominent in the raising of potatoes in 
Aroostook County some 30 or 40 years ago. We had a hard 
struggle. We had numerous difficulties to overcome. We finally 
secured good railroad facilities into our section and we thought 
we were all right. We went along, with now and then a year 
of overproduction, and we had to suffer the consequences, as any 
State or any section is bound to suffer when there is overproduc- 
tion in their one staple crop. 

On the whole, we were getting along very well until prohibi- 
tion came about. Prohibition came pretty near ruining our 
potato business. It looked bad for us for two years after 
Volstead got his law in action, and that condition came about in 
this way: $ 

We had a very fair market. When there are less than four 
bushels of potatoes per capita raised in the United States we are 
reasonably sure of a fair price. When there are over 400,000,- 
000 bushels raised in the United States we are sure of a low 
price, In 1919 and 1920, when John Barleycorn had to go out 
of business, the good farmers of the Middle West looked around 
to see what to raise next. They could not raise any more grain 
for the distilleries and breweries, and a great many of them con- 
ceived the bright idea that potatoes would be a good thing to 
raise. Those two years we raised in the United States about 
450,000,000 bushels of potatoes. 

Our section, which is confined to the potato business, hauled 
a lot of its potatoes to the dump in the spring after housing 
them all winter. That is what prohibition did for our potato 
crop. It caused a very “dry” spell there for us. I do not mean 
“liquid dry”; I mean there were dry pickings for the potato 
dealer and the potato producer. The other dry question does 
not count so much, because we are right on the border of 
Canada, anyway. 

This county of Aroostook, which I represent, it might interest 
Senators to know, is the most prosperous, the highest rated 
agricultural county in the United States. The county itself in 
square miles is just about the size of the State of Massachu- 
setts. When it is realized that only one-third of that county 
is settled up now, the balance of it being in forest, it must ap- 
peal to anyone that for our one crop we need a little protection. 

The question arises, What is the necessity of protection? 
After we recovered from the dry spell we had, after the Volstead 
Act went into force, we thought we were getting along pretty 
well. The western man made a failure of raising potatoes, and 
we had our market back again. But who should come in and 
take it away from us but the Maritime Provinces, 

The best feature of our potato business is something that 
has been worked up in the last 20 years. Every winter that I 
have been South I have always come home with the idea that 
I had found out something, that if we put up pure seed potatoes 
we could sell immense quantities of them in the South. The 
result is that up to the last year or two we had worked up a 
trade with our southern neighbors who want our northern- 
grown seed to produce early potatoes in the South, until we 
were selling them anywhere from eleven to fifteen thousand 
carloads. 

This is the best business we had for this reason: The farmer 
was taking no chances when he planted seed potatoes of certain 
varieties, because he had them all contracted for in 5, 10, 15, 
and 20 carload lots to go South. They were contracted before 
they were planted. They were delivered any time they were 
wanted, sometimes out of the field, sometimes in December or 
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January or February, according to the section of the South to 

which they were going. We provided potato houses all along 

the railroad tracks which were absolutely frost proof. We 
could ship potatoes to the South at any time they were wanted. 

But what happened? Prince Edward Island, the greatest 
competitor we have, came along and said, That is pretty good 
business. We would like to try it ourselves.“ I have corre- 
spondence which shows that 10 years ago they raised very few 
potatoes that were shipped to the United States. Five years ago 
the records show they were shipping a good many. ‘To-day they 
are shipping a great many more. For instance, in 1926 Prince 
Edward Island raised for our southern market 9,000 acres of 
seed potatoes. Last year, 1927, they trebled that amount and 
raised 27,000 acres of potatoes, which came into our markets 
last fali and winter. 

I have taken up this matter with the President, hoping to 
get the little one-half cent a pound duty which is on potatoes 
now increased to three-fourths of a cent, thinking it was a 
short cut to getting another 15 cents a bushel on potatoes; but 
after going over the matter thoroughly with the President he 
referred me to the Tariff Commission. I made an appointment 
with them. I am told by them that in order to get the tariff 
increased to 50 per cent by the President they must have a 
thorough investigation. The investigation means that they 
will have to find out the cost of raising potatoes here in the 
States and then they will have to go down to Prince Edward 
Island and through the Maritime Provinces to make an inves- 
tigation there before they can go any further, and before they 
can make a recommendation. If they find that our neigh- 
bors on Prince Edward Island can raise potatoes cheaper than 
we can, then the duty will very likely be put on to equalize. 

Here is what the Tariff Commission will find when they get 
around to it: In the first place, they can raise just as good 
potatoes on Prince Edward Island as we can raise in Maine. 
They can raise no more per acre, and probably not so many, 
but they can raise as good potatoes for seed as we can raise. 
We acknowledge that to start with. Their fertilizer costs them 
about the same as it does us, $30 a ton, but the Canadian Gov- 
ernment returns them $10 a ton bonus, so they own their 
fertilizer for just two-thirds what we have to pay for ours. 

Our section of the Northern States, of course, is all rail 
from where we produce the potatoes to the market in the South. 
Prince Edward Island can put potatoes into the southern mar- 
kets—Savannah, Norfolk, Baltimore, or anywhere along the 
Atlantic coast—for just half the freight by vessel that we have 
to pay all rail. This is what the Tariff Commission is going to 
find out. They will find that potatoes can be raised in Prince 
Edward Island cheaper than we can produce them because their 
land is not so valuable, their labor is cheaper, their fertilizer 
is cheaper, and their freight is cheaper. The resolution which 
I am about to offer simply provides for a small appropriation 
to enable the Tariff Commission to make the investigation, 

I send to the desk two short items which I ask may be read 
by the clerk so they may appear in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

{From Commerce Reports, November 28, 1927] 

UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE IN Porators—Tur UNITED STATES 
SHOWS A DECREASING EXPORTATION AND INCRBASING IMPORTATION OF 
POTATOES, Exports TOTALING 2,033,000 BUSHELS IN 1926 AND IM- 
PORTS REACHING 5,727,900 BUSHELS—HALF or run Exports Go TO 
CUBA AND Over 90 PER CENT OF THE IMPORTS COME FROM CANADA 
; (M. A, Wulfert, foodstuffs division) 

The United States foreign trade in potatoes in 1926 was character- 
ized by a decline in exports and a large increase in imports. Exports 
of potatoes gradually dropped durtng the past five years—from 2,896,- 
565 bushels, valued at $3,216,600, in 1922 to 2,033,105 bushels, valued 
at $3,496,723, in 1926—while imports varied from 1,774,764 bushels 
in 1922 to 452,135 bushels in 1924 and 5,727,918 bushels in 1926, The 
1926 imports were valued at $8,328,329. 

SMALLER SHIPMENTS TO CUBA, OUR CHIEF MARKET 

Potatoes are exported from the United States throughout the year, 
but the heaviest shipments occur from June to October, reaching a 
peak in July. The principal foreign market for potatoes from the 
United States is Cuba, which takes about half of the exports. There 
has been, however, a downward trend in exports to Cuba in the last 
two years, such shipments decreasing from 2,256,436 bushels in 1924 
to 1,088,176 bushels in 1925 and to 985,730 bushels in 1926. This re- 
duction was brought about largely by heavier Imports from Canada. 
Cuba also imports potatoes from the Canary Islands, Spain, Chile, and 
Belgium. Total imports into Cuba in 1926 amounted to 3,569,587 
bushels, 59 per cent of which came from Canada and 34 per cent from 
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the Untted States. Shipments to Cuba from the United States are 
highest from June to September and lowest in February and March. 

The new Cuban import tariff on potatoes, which became effective 
October 26, 1927, increased the rate of duty to $1 per 100 kilos 
(220.46 pounds) gross weight from June 1 to November 80 and $2 
per 100 kilos, gross weight, from December 1 to May 31, for potatocs 
from countries other than the United States, The new rate for po- 
tatoes from the United States is 80 cents per 100 kilos, gross weight, 
from June 1 to November 30, inclusive, and $1.60 from December 1 to 
May 31, inclusive, per 100 kilos, gross weight. 

Exports of potatoes from the United States to the other West Indies 
have also dropped. Exports in 1924 amounted to 98,415 bushels, in 
1925 to 94,904 bushels, and in 1926 to 62,615 bushels. 


7 
OTHER NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICAN MARKETS 


Canada is a good market for potatoes from the United States, prin- 
cipally in the months of June and July, and practically all the Ca- 
nadian imports of potatoes come from the United States. Owing to 
larger domestic supplies in Canada our exports to that country dropped 
from 919,783 bushels in 1924 to 559,569 bushels in 1925 and to 470,730 
bushels in 1926. 

Mexico and Panama each take about 8 per cent of the exports of 
potatoes from the United States, 163,264 bushels and 155,998 bushels, 
respectively, in 1926. The quantity exported to these countries re- 
mained fairly constant during the last five years. The other Central 
American countries take about 38,000 bushels a year. 

The largest markets for potatoes in South America are Colombi 
and Venezuela, which imported from the United States in 1926, 42,06 
and 33,890 bushels, respectively. All the other South American coun- 
tries together imported from the United States 25,996 bushels in 1926. 


[From the Rural New Yorker, April 7, 1928] 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND POTATO Growers’ ASSOCIATION MEETS 


The annual meeting of the Prince Edward Island Potato Growers’ 
Association took place March 4 and March 10. There are 3,000 mem- 
bers, They were, without exception, very much pleased with the year's 
work. The association handled one-third of all the potatoes shipped 
out of the Province last year and expects to ship at least another 
million bushels of certified seed potatoes by the end of April, with 
probably some table stock included. Nearly all of this certified seed 
goes to the United States, where it appears to be in very brisk demand. 

EXTENDING THE MARKET TERRITORY 


The secretary, Mr. Boulter, with a map showed the members in ses- 
sion something very interesting and I think of interest to rural New 
Yorker readers. “Do you notice this little place (on the map) called 
Long Island, where our first seed potatoes were marketed? It is pretty 
small, only the size of Prince Rdward Island. Yet in 1922 it looked 
like the world to us. Gradually we extended down to the State of 
New Jersey; at the same time we were opening up a market in Vir- 
ginia around the little area with Norfolk as a center. Across here you 
will see the peninsula known as the Eastern Shore; small, it is true, 
and yet the greatest potato-producing section of the world. From this 
little neck of land were marketed last June and July 22,000 cars of 
potatoes, possibly more. 

“We look to the seed requirements of these sections to take care of 
our ever-increasing productions. We sought through very valuable 
representatives in Virginia wider markets. We broke into North Caro- 
lina, from that to Georgia, and this year we piaced steamers at Wil- 
mington, Savannah, and Charleston. And from these points our repre- 
sentatives proceeded across into Alabama and Tennessee. In Tennessee 
they used for their certified-seed plantings 85 per cent of Prince 
Edward Island cobbler stock and 15 per cent Red River cobblers.“ 

Readers can thus see what a vast territory we have opened up for 
our island seed. We thought one time when we were as far as New 
York we were a long way from home. At Norfolk we were getting 
pretty well south, but when you look at the map you must conclude 
we were only beginning. Our aim—that is, the aim of the Prince 
Edward Island Potato Association—can be accomplished only through 
our sales organization, the Southgate Produce Co., operating in Vir- 
ginia, to place steamers, not only at the Atlantic Ocean ports but to 
come around the tip of Florida, into the Gulf of Mexico, as far west 
as New Orleans, and from tbat point distribute into the several States. 
The Southgate Co. distributed over a half million bushels of seed in 
1927, and they maintain, without cost to our association, a repre- 
sentative, Mr. Thompson, in Charleston, which greatly facilitates the 
work, 

The future possibilities of this great farmers’ industry are far- 
reaching. 

J. A. MCDONALD. 


Mr. GOULD. Mr. President, I simply wanted the articles 
read so it may be seen that the people of Prince Edward Island 
are telling their own stories and almost boasting about getting 
our trade. 
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There recently appeared in Commerce Reports an item show- 
ing that Canada exported into the United States in 1924 about 
833,180 bushels of potatoes, while in 1925 there were 2,307,000, 
and in 1926 there were 5,327,000 bushels. That is the way 
their trade is coming in on us. We have to have protection. 
We are not asking any relief in the way of subsidies, or any- 
thing of that kind. All we want is a little protection, and 
all I am asking at this time by my resolution is an appro- 
priation of $25,000 for the. payment of the expenses of the 
investigation. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
‘Does the Senator from Maine yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? A 

Mr. GOULD. I yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. The Senator seeks to have an investigation 
of the difference in the cost of production in the State of 
Maine and in the Maritime Provinces. Does the Senator know 
whether, in the course of that investigation to secure a higher 
tariff through the Tariff Commission, the Tariff Commission will 
be able to consider, under the law, the bonus that is paid by the 
Canadian Government as a part of the difference in the cost of 
production? 

Mr. GOULD. No, indeed. 

Mr. SACKETT. Does the Senator know whether the fortu- 
nate situation of the Maritime Provinces which enables them 
to ship to the South by water all the way could be considered 
at all in connection with the cost of production? 

Mr. GOULD. I think it certainly could. 

Mr. SACKETT. That is a difference in freight. 

Mr. GOULD. That is a difference in freight; yes. 

Mr. SACKETT. Under the tariff law does the Senator think 
the Tariff Commission could go into that question? Can it go 
beyond simply the difference in the cost of production at the 
point of origin? 

Mr. GOULD. I was showing where they will get the best of 
us. I was not undertaking to show just what the commission 
should report, whether as to freight rates or whatnot. 

Mr. SACKETT. I was trying to help the Senator to meet 
the situation. If the commission can not consider the dif- 
ference in freight, does not the Senator feel that the situa- 
tion is such that he ought to introduce a bill to increase the 
tariff on seed potatoes? The Tariff Commission probably could 
not help him to any great extent, or not sufficiently to over- 
come the advantage, and probably it will become necessary on 
that account, if the industry is going to be protected adequately, 
to have the duty raised by act of 

Mr. GOULD. If it were possible to raise the duty, we should 
ask for more than the President is allowed to increase it, pro- 
vided the proposed investigation shows that we are justified 
in asking for an increase. He can not raise the duty, which is 
half a cent a pound now, or 30 cents a bushel, more than 50 per 
cent of the rate provided by the present law. That would make 
a duty of 45 cents a bushel, which would not protect us alto- 
gether, and that is not all the protection we seek. 

Mr. SACKETT. Then, is it worth while to make this investi- 
gation and not at the same time introduce a bill providing that 
the tariff shall actually be increased? 

Mr. GOULD. We can not cut off that competition entirely, 
but we can curtail it to some extent. 

Mr. SACKETT. I am afraid the Senator will find, taking 
into consideration these very necessary items in getting at the 
difference in the cost of preduction, that he will not be able to 
accomplish what he wants. 

Mr. GOULD. There are two items alone because of which 
they can undersell us. More than anything else the investiga- 
tion is desired to show that the Government returns them $10 
a ton on their fertilizer, and the investigation is desired to show 
that they can actually produce potatoes cheaper there than they 
can be produced in the United States. Those are two facts that 
we are facing, and we have got to overcome them in some way 
or other. 

The resolution (S. Res. 200) submited by Mr. Goutp was 
ordered. to lie over under the rule, as follows: 


Whereas under the present duty on potatoes of one-half of 1 cent 
per pound established by the tariff act of 1922 the quantity of potatoes 
imported has increased from 44,000,000 pounds, valued at $1,000,000 in 
1923, to over 300,000,000 pounds, valued at more than $5,000,000 in 
1927; and : 

Whereas differences in costs of production in the United States and 
in the principal competing country apparently are not equalized by the 
present duty; and 

Whereas the potato-growing industry is widely distributed through- 
out the United States, and in many regions is the most important 
source of cash income to the farmer; and 
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Whereas, because of the greatly increased imports of potatoes, an 
emergency exists in this industry, particularly among producers of seed 
potatoes: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United States Tarif Commission be, and hereby is, 
requested to investigate for the purposes of section 315 of the tariff act 
of 1922 the costs of production of white or Irish potatoes in the United 
States and in the principal competing country, and to report its findings 
to the President of the United States. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning business is closed. 
The calendar, under Rule VIII, is in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have been requested to spg- 
gest the absence of a quorum when the calendar should be 
called this morning. So I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Locher Sheppard 
Bayard Fletcher MeKellar Shipstead 
Bingham Frazier McLean Simmons 
Black George MeNa Smith 
Blaine Gerry Mayfield Steiwer 
Blease Glass Metcalf Stephens 
Borah Goff Moses Swanson 
Bratton Gould Neely Thomas 
Brookhart Hale Norbeck Tydings 
roussard Harris Norris Tyson 
Bruce Harrison Nye Vandenberg 
Capper Hawes Wagner 
Caraway Hayden Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Heflin Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Johnson ne Warren 
Curtis Tones Pittman Waterman 
Cutting Kendrick Ransdell Wheeler 
Dale Keyes eed, Pa. 
Din . Robinson, Ind. 
Edge La Follette Sackett 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-seven Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The 
calendar, under Rule VIII, is in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, where will the call of the cal- 
endar commence? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The call of the calendar will 
begin with the first bill on the calendar, being Order of Busi- 
ness 42, Senate bill 1182, which will be stated by title. 

The bill (S. 1182) to provide for the naming of certain high- 
ways through State and Federal cooperation, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as first in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary). Let that bill 
go over. 

DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 


The bill (S. 1285) to provide for the further development of 
agricultural extension work between the agricultural colleges 
of the several States receiving the benefits of the act entitled 
“An act donating public lands to the several States and Terri- 
tories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts,” approved July 2, 1862, and all acts 
supplementary thereto, and the United States Department of 
Agriculture was announced as next in order, 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask that Order of Business 
No. 653, being the bill (H. R. 9495) to provide for the further 
development of agricultural extension work between the agri- 
cultural colleges in the several States receiving the benefits of 
the act entitled “An act donating public lands to the several 
States and Territories which may provide colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,” approved July 
2, 1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, be substituted for the bill 
the title of which has just been stated. It is an identical bill 
in every essential feature; the title is exactly the same, and I 
move that the substitution be made and that the House bill be 
considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
moves that the House bill named by him be substituted for 
the Senate bill, and that Senate bill No. 1285 be indefinitely 
postponed. If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (II. R. 9495) to provide 
for the further development of agricultural extension work 
between the agricultural colleges in the several States re- 
ceiving the benefits of the act entitled “An act donating public 
lands to the several States and Territories which may provide 
colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,” 
approved July 2, 1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, and 
the United States Department of Agriculture, which was read, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to further develop the cooperative 
extension system as inaugurated under the act entitled “An act to 
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provide for cooperative agricultural extension work between the agri- 
cultural colleges in the several States receiving the benefits of the 
act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, and all acts supplementary 
thereto, and the United States Department of Agriculture,” approved 
May 8, 1914, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of 
paying the expenses of the cooperative extension work in agriculture 
and home economics, and the necessary printing and distributing of 
information in connection with the same, the sum of $980,000 for each 
year, $20,000 of which shall be paid annually, in the manner herein- 
after provided, to each State and the Territory of Hawaii, which shall 
by action of its legislature assent to the provisions of this act. The 
payment of such installments of the appropriations hereinbefore made 
as shall become due to any State or Territory before the adjournment 
of the regular session of the legislature meeting next after the pas- 
sage of this act may, in the absence of prior legislative assent, be made 
upon the assent of the governor hereof, duly certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal year following that in which the foregoing appropriation 
first becomes available, and for each year thereafter, the sum of 
$500,000. The additional sums appropriated under the provisions of 
this act shall be subject to the same conditions and limitations as the 
additional sums appropriated under such act of May 8, 1914, except 
that (1) at least 80 per cent of all appropriations under this act 
shall be utilized for the payment of salaries of extension agents in 
counties of the several States to further develop the cooperative 
extension system in agriculture and home economics with men, women, 
boys, and girls; (2) funds available to the several States and the 
Territory of Hawaii under the terms of this act shall be so expended 
that the extension agents appointed under its provisions shall be men 
and women in fair and just proportions; (3) the restriction on the 
use of these funds for the promotion of agricultural trains shall not 
apply. 

Sec, 2. The sums appropriated under the provisions of this act shall 
be in addition to and not in substitution for sums appropriated under 
such act of May 8, 1914, or sums otherwise annually appropriated for 
cooperative agriculture extension work. 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I desire to offer two amend- 
ments to the bill now before the Senate. On page 3, line 8, 
between the word “in” and the world “ fair,” I move to insert 
the word “such”; and, in the same line, after the word 
“ proportions,” before the semicolon, to insert the words “as 
may be determined by the State agencies,” so that subsection 
2 of the bill will read: 


(2) Funds available to the several States and the Territory of 
Hawaii under the terms of this act shall be so expended that the 
extension agents appointed under its provisions shall be men and 
women in such fair and just proportions as may be determined by 
the State agencies. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas has 
just moved to postpone indefinitely Senate bill known as the 
Capper-Ketcham bill, and to substitute for it a House bill 
which deals with the same subject. Several weeks ago the 
Senate bill was reached during the morning hour and under the 
unanimous consent rule which, as Senators know, precludes 
discussion of any moment or amendments of importance. Fre- 
quently, as is well known, bills reached on the calendar under 
this rule are passed over at the request of Senators who favor 
them in order that there may be further opportunity for con- 
sideration and oftentimes for amendments which may be 
offered. 

A number of persons who favored the Senate bill asked me, 
when it was reached on the calendar, to have it go over in 
order that its provisions might be considered more fully. It 
was the opinion of some that the bill did not sufficiently pro- 
tect the agricultural features or interests in contradistinction 
to the so-called home-economics feature. There was appre- 
hension that without some amendment to the bill, too large a 
part of the fund would be devoted to home economics and to 
the disadvantage of the work and activities of county agents. 
It was suggested to me that an amendment be offered that 
would insure an adequate proportion of the appropriation made 
by the Federal Government, as well as by the State, for the 
employment of county agents and to meet the expenses incident 
to their work. 

Because of these suggestions I asked that the bill go over in 
order that this matter might be further considered. Upon 
investigation I reached the conclusion that the fears e 
were not well founded. Suggestions were also made that the 
bill might meet with Executive disapproval because it sought 
to make the maximum appropriation called for permanent, and 
the Budget Bureau had, as I understand, not given approval 
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to such policy. There was another objection which was urged, 
not by myself however, to the provision which attempted to 
apportion those employed under the bill between the sexes. 
This provision, of course, was an attempt to legislate for the 
States and impose upon them an obligation to employ a certain 
proportion of women and a certain proportion of men. I re- 
garded this provision as unwise and as an improper attempt 
to limit the authority of the States. Of course, women should 
be selected for various Federal as well as State offices and 
positions; but I think it unwise, by legislation, to attempt to 
apportion the positions according to sex, and certainly im- 
proper for Congress to attempt to require States, by legislation 
or administrative procedure, to apportion positions between the 
sexes. Legislation of this character is bound to lead to un- 
fortunate consequences. It may lead to demands that a cer- 
tain per cent of Federal employees shall be of certain races. 

No attempt should be made by Congress to restrict the right 
of the States to select appointees under this or other measures 
according to the laws of such States. 

The amendment offered by the Senator is an improvement 
upon the bill, but it still leaves the bill subject to criticism. 
However, I am not objecting to the bill and am glad that it will 
be disposed of at this time. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARAWAY] 
called attention to the lobbyists and propagandists who infest 
Washington and the Capitol. Unfortunately, there is too much 
truth in the statement made by the Senator, There are hun- 
dreds of persons in Washington, particularly when Congress is 
in session, who seek, by intimidation and threats and other 
means to secure legislation. Some represent groups or active 
minorities who are selfishly interested in securing legislation. 
Many of the lobbyists have Federal jobs or want Federal jobs. 
Many of them support measures which are unconstitutional or 
socialistic, or offensively, if not destructively, paternalistic. 
They would break down States and their sovereignty, and sub- 
merge them and all local government under an oppressive Fed- 
eralism. Some of these lobbyists frame bills which are intro- 
duced, and if a Senator or Congressman ventures to inquire into 
the propriety or validity of such legislation, immediately some 
lobbyist seeks to coerce or intimidate or persuade the inquiring 
Senator or Congressman to accept the bill without dotting an 
“i” or crossing a “t.” If the slightest opposition is manifested, 
then efforts are made to arouse public sentiment in the districts 
or States from which the Representative or Senator comes, and 
to accomplish this end, inaccurate and oftentimes false and 
lying statements are telegraphed or written to persons within 
such districts and States. Not infrequently, within a few hours 
after a Senator or Congressman has manifested some objection 
to a bill backed by lobbyists and selfish interests, telegrams are 
received by the Senator or Representative, protesting or threat- 
ening him if he opposes the bill. Oftentimes a mere inquiry by 
a Senator or a desire to offer reasonable and proper amendments 
is reported to his constituents as conclusive evidence of his hos- 
tility to the measure, and with a view to securing what is called 
“backfire” or “home pressure” to coerce or intimidate the 
Senator into accepting, without the slightest modification, the 
views of the lobbyists. 

The bill which has just been indefinitely postponed was sup- 
ported by a lobbyist who was offensive and untruthful. I do 
not know by whom he was sent or how much he was paid for 
lobbying, but I believe he has a job directly or indirectly under 
the Federal Government and will have a job under the bill 
which we are about to pass, or will be pecuniarily benefited by 
it. This lobbyist made inaccurate statements, and attempted to 
have pressure brought upon me when I asked, during the morn- 
ing hour, that the bill be passed, as I desired to ascertain 
whether the apprehensions of persons engaged in agriculture 
and who are interested in the county agent side of the bill, 
were well founded. This lobbyist, as I have stated, began 
writing letters and sent telegrams to my State to accomplish 
his improper end. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah the 
name and residence of that lobbyist?- 

Mr. KING. His name, I am advised, is Noble, and his head- 
quarters are in Chicago. If he and some other lobbyists would 
remain at home and mind their own business, it would be better 
for the people and result in wiser legislation. Sooner or later 
there will be legislation dealing with lobbyists. Of course, there 
are questions before Congress of importanee, and before legisla- 
tion is enacted dealfng with them, information must be obtained. 
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There are some organizations who are represented in Washing- 
ton by persons of character and ability, who furnish to com- 
mittees of the House and Senate facts and data helpful to 
Senators and Congressmen in their efforts to enact wise and 
just laws. y 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. Does not the Senator think, however, that 
some sort of line ought to be drawn between the legitimate 
propagandist and the odious lobbyist? 

Mr. KING. Undoubtedly, but it is somewhat difficult to 
draw that line. The people have a right to address Congress 
and to ask for legislation or to oppose legislation. I would 
be the last to attempt to abridge this right; but, in the language 
of the Senator, the “odious lobbyist,” the absolutely selfish 
and sinister lobbyist, ought to be differentiated from those who 
are fairly and honestly engaged in presenting to Congress 
facts and data connected with matters engaging the attention 
of the National Legislature. 

Mr. BRUCE. It is difficult to draw; but it certainly ought 
to be drawn, because I do not know any individual to whom 
I have been so much indebted all my life, as far as my limited 
public career has been concerned, as the legitimate propagandist. 
I should be completely in the dark as to how to discharge my 
public duties if I did not get the assistance at times that I do 
get from individuals and associations that have a perfect right 
to approach me and tg enlighten me with reference to the merits 
and demerits of questions in which I happen to be interested 
officially at the time. How would the Senator draw the line? 

Mr. KING. I did not rise for the purpose of discussing 
that question, We had a bill before us a few days ago dealing 
with lobbyists—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must announce that 
the Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. BRUCE. I did not know that we were proceeding under 
that rule. I would not have interrupted the Senator if I had 
known it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
object to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. No; I was not objecting to its consideration 
at all. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have only a few words to 
say on this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair understands that the question is upon the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is all I am going to speak on. 

I am satisfied that the Senator from Delaware is just as deeply 
interested in this legislation as the Senator from Kansas or the 
Senator from Nevada. We all realize what it means, and we 
want to pass it without delay. 

As a matter of fact, this Government years ago established 
lana colleges, which were initiated and supported through the 
grant of public lands. They have always had a relation to that 
extent to the United States Government. There has been coop- 
trative work going on between those land colleges, the depart- 
ments of agriculture of the States, and the Department of 
Agriculture of the Federal Government looking to making a 
business out of agriculture, the same as we have brought busi- 
ness methods to other lines of industry. I have watched and 
studied the work. It has proven of great value. I am not going 
into the details, because the time does not permit. We have a 
few minutes only in which to act upon this bill or it must be 
displaced. 

An amendment was offered to this bill in the House which 
has met great opposition and which has delayed its passage for 
months and threatened its defeat. The amendment is as 
follows: 


Funds available to the several States under the terms of this act 
shall be so expended that the extension agents appointed under its 
provisions shall be men and women in fair and just proportions. 


It is perfectly evident that somebody must determine what 
proportions are fair and just, unless we mean “ equally”; and if 
we mean “ equally,” then the impracticability of equally dividing 
agencies between men and women in every case is perfectly 
apparent. On the other hand, if they were not divided equally 
between men and women we would possibly have Comptroller 
General McCarl down here holding that the money could not be 
expended, because the act had not been carried out to the letter. 
I think it would be an exceedingly dangerous proposition to 
leave the amendment as it is, and I am very happy that the 
Senator from Delaware, who has looked upon this question 
seriously from the standpoint of the bill itself, and has con- 
sidered that it might become inoperative if this amendment 
were not more definitely described, has offered an amendment 
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equitable and just. Of course, the appointive power is the one 
to determine what is equitable and just, and the appointive 
power is the State agency having charge. 

_I think the Senator from Delaware should be congratulated 
upon making such a serious effort to accomplish the perfection 
of the amendment; and as one of those who are heartily in 
favor of this bill and who has worked for compromises that 
would insure its passage, I hope that the Senator from Kansas, 
having the bill in charge, will accept the amendment, and thus 
insure the immediate passage of the legislation. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I had hoped that the House 
bill would go through without any amendment; but I do not see 
that the amendment offered by the Senator from Delaware 
materially alters the purpose of the original amendment, and 
therefore I accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Delaware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2447) for the relief of the stockholders of the 
First National Bank of Newton, Mass., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


LOUISE A. WOOD 


The bill (S. 61) granting an increase of pension to Louise A. 
Wood was announced as next in order. 

Mr, KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I trust that that objection will 
not be insisted upon by the Senator from Utah. It does seem 
to me that this great country of ours, when it is dealing with the 
widow of one of the most distinguished of its soldiers and ad- 
ministrators, shculd at least be as generous as a foreign country. 

I think one of the most beautiful, one of the most inspiring 
things in human history, is the fact that the Legislative As- 
sembly of Cuba, so far as I know absolutely unsolicited, has 
settled an annuity of some $6,000 on Mrs. Wood as a token of 
Cuban seusibility to what her celebrated husband did for Cuba; 
and it did that, as I recollect, before we ourselves had even taken 
the initial step toward recognizing the claims of Mrs. Wood's 
situation upon our own gratitude and generosity. 

After all, the annuity provided by this bill is not a large one. 
Even when it is added to the annuity that has been bestowed 
upon Mrs. Wood by the Legislative Assembly of Cuba the 
amount will not be a large one; certainly not an inordinate one. 
As I understand it, though I have no personal knowledge of the 
subject except what has been derived from reading the news- 
papers, General Wood had given himself up for years so unre- 
mittingly to the service of his country that he never had the 
opportunity to leave his widow in a position of pecuniary comfort 
and ease. Therefore, as I say, I do hope that the Senator from 
Utah will not continue to assert his objection to this bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator knows that there are 
other Senators who object to this bill. It can not be fully con- 
sidered under the five-minute rule, and I have, therefore, asked 
that it go over. However, I may add that I am disinclined to 
support this measure, not because I do not appreciate the fine 
character of General Wood and the service which he rendered 
to his country, but there hare been others who have given as 
conspicuous service to their country as General Wood. There 
have been from the days of Washington down to the World War 
many military heroes, men who were conspicuous for their 
bravery, for their great military achievements, and for the im- 
portant service rendered by them to their country. We have not 
rewarded them or their families by bounties or pensions. 

It has not been the policy of this country to give to its mili- 
tary leaders gratuities and stipends and pensions, as has been 
done by monarchial countries. I think there are persons who 
have rendered service of the highest value to our country who 
were not military men, and, measured by the benefits derived by 
the Nation and by the American people, they would be as much 
entitled to pensions and gifts and gratuities as some of our 
military heroes. I am not disparaging the great ability and 
the high character of General Wood. I admired him very much 
and deplored his premature death. But if we pass this bill I 
do not see where we can draw the line. It may be that many 
persons believe that the policy pursued should be reversed and 
that large gratuities should be paid to the families of our great 
men; but if so, I think some rule should be laid down and some 
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policy adopted which will be just and prevent discrimination 
and ground for criticism. 

For the present I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let me say in that connection that the Senator 
is not more opposed than I am to reckless pensions. The Sena- 
tor knows that, because my vote has been invariably cast against 
all legislation of that kind since I have been a Member of this 
body. I do think, however, that every nation ought to have 
some pecuniary recompense where pecuniary recompense is 
really needed for men or women who have rendered extraordi- 
narily illustrious and fruitful service to their country. That, of 
course, as we all know, has been the English practice for many 
generations. 

I recall at this moment one most striking Ulustration of this 
fact. The Senator will recall that after the death of William 
Pitt Parliament made an appropriation for the payment of all 
his debts, recognizing the fact that he had been so constantly 
engaged in the performance of public duties of one sort or 
another that he had had no opportunity to accumulate a for- 
tune. So it is only in the case of some conspicuously distin- 
guished individual who has rendered services of an unmistak- 
ably exceptional value to his country that I would for a moment 
think of supporting a pension proposition like this; but I do 
believe that this case is distinctly exceptional. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, of course the bill goes over 
under objection ; but I want to join with the Senator from Mary- 
land in his remarks. I think General Wood rendered such con- 
spicuous and distinguished service to his country that it ought 
to be recognized, and this is about the only way I see in which 
it can be recognized. l 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, th bill 
will be passed over. N 

BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1271) to more effectively meet the obligations 
of the United States under the migratory bird treaty with 
Great Britain by lessening the dangers threatening migratory 
game birds from drainage and other causes, by the acquisition 
of areas of land and of water to furnish in perpetuity reser- 
vations for the adequate protection of such birds; and by pro- 
viding funds for the establishment of such areas, their main- 
tenance and improvement, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill, being the unfinished 
business, will be passed over. ; 

The bill (S. 2720) for the relief of David McD, Shearer was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let us have an explanation of that bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] has expressed a desire to be present when 
this bill is considered. In his absence, therefore, I ask that 
the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 109) creating a committee of the 
Senate to investigate the sinking of the Submarine S—4 was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, as the chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee has appointed a subcommittee to investigate 
this matter, I request that the resolution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 


over. 

The bill (S. 1939) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to widows and former widows of certain soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the Civil War, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. There will be an amendment or two to offer to 
that bill, the discussion of which will take a few minutes. I 
suggest that it be passed over temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 132) to authorize the President to appoint LeRoy 
K. Pemberton a first lieutenant, Officers’ Reserve Corps, United 
States Army, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill is reported adversely. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] who introduced the bill is absent. I 
aoe that the bill go over without prejudice until he can be 
lere. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Senator from California said 
the other day that he would ask once more, and that was the 
time he did ask, that these bills go over. I do not understand 
thut he expected to ask it any further, The bills ought to be 
disposed of. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator is not here. I suggest that 
this bill go over until he can be here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the request of the Senator 
from Texas the bill will be passed over. 
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The bill (S. 2053) to establish a military record for Daniel 
P. Tafe was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill also is reported ad- 
versely, Without objection, the same order will be made. 

The bill (S. 141) for the relief of Felix Medler was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill also is reported ad- 
versely. Without objection, the same order will be made. 

The bill (S. 2787) providing for the appointment of governors 
of the non-Christian Provinces in the Philippine Islands by the 
Governor General without the consent of the Philippine Senate 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting war was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HALE. Let that go over. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] 
would like to have that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 133) for the relief of Kenneth B. Turner was 
announced as next in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill is reported adversely 
and, without objection, will be passed over. 


OKFUSKEE COUNTY, OKLA, 


The bin (H. R. 7011) to detach Okfuskee County from the 
northern judicial district of the State of Oklahoma and attach 
the same to the eastern judicial district of the said State was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2148) to fix standards for hampers, round stave 
baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let this bill go over. 

The bill (S. 2149) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to investigate all phases of crop insurance was 
announced as next in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill also will be passed 
over. 

AMENDMENT OF GOOD ROADS ACT 


The bill (S. 2327) to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the States in the con- 
struction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other 
purposes, was alinounced as next in order; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole resumed its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. McCKELLAR] is pending. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee in- 
formed me just a day or two ago that he was willing to with- 
draw that amendment. The bill under consideration is the 
customary procedure, two years in advance, to authorize appro- 
priations for public highways and for roads in the public 
forests. It is desired to have those authorizations made some 
time in advance, in order that the various States may arrange 
their legislative and financial programs, knowing that they may 
depend upon certain allotments of Government aid in the con- 
struction of highways. I trust that the matter will be con- 
sidered at this time. It has gone over frequently for further 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair would like to ask the Senator from Colorado if he is 
authorized to withdraw the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I feel that I am authorized to ask that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if provi- 
sion is made here such as is contemplated by the western public- 
land States for appropriations for roads in the forests? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; that is included, the customary amount, 
seyen and a half million dollars for each year for the fiscal 
years 1930 and 1931. 

Mr. KING. That is substantially the appropriation which 
has been carried? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is identical with what we have been pass- 
ing for the past few years. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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The bill (S. 1414) for the prevention and removal of obstruc- 
tions and burdens upon interstate commerce in cottonseed oil 
by regulating transactions on future exchanges, and for other 
purposes, wis announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume we have an understanding about 
this bill. In any event, I will ask that it go over to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1728) placing service postmasters in the classi- 
fied service was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1940) to divest goods, wares, and merchandise 
manufactured, produced, or mined by convicts or prisoners of 
their interstate character in certain cases was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1462) for the adoption of the Columbia Basin 
reclamation project, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is obvious that a bill which 
looks to an appropriation finally of $400,000,000 ought to receive 
a little consideration. I suggest that it be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1266) to create in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor a division of safety was announced 
us next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2292) providing for the employment of certain 
civilian assistants in the office of the Governor General of the 
Philippine Islands, and fixing salaries of certain officials, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1831) to authorize the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy to class as secret certain material, appa- 
ratus, or equipment for military and naval use, and for other 
purposes, Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. The author of the bill is not present, and I 
suggest that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


The bill (S. 3092) to enable the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission to carry out and give effect to certain ap- 
proved plans was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $300,000 to enable the United States Commission for the 
Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George 
Washington, established by the joint resolution approved December 2, 
1924, to carry out and give effect to plans approved and recommended 
by said commission for the following purposes: 

For editing, indexing, publication, and distribution of George Wash- 
ington’s writings, a George Washington Bicentennary Series, and 
miscellaneous manuscripts prepared under the direction of the 
commission, including maps and illustrations, and all necessary ex- 
penses connected therewith; for compensation of the executive sec- 
retary, historian, and such assistants as may be needed for clerical 
and expert services, and for actual and necessary traveling, sub- 
sistence, and other expenses incurred by the commissioners and 
officers in the discharge of their duties, to be expended by the disbursing 
officer of the commission upon youchers approved by the chairman of 
the executive committee of said commission, which approval shall be 
conclusive upon the General Accounting Office in such amounts and for 
the purposes herein authorized as the commission, in its discretion, may 
deem proper, notwithstanding any other provision of law. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out the provisions of this or any other act relat- 
ing to the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington, the commission established by the joint resolu- 
tion approved December 2, 1924, is hereby authorized to procure advice 
and assistance from any existing governmental agency, including the 
services of technical and other personnel in the executive departments 
and independent establishments. 

Sec. 3. The unexpended balances of the appropriations for the cele- 
bration of the one hundredth and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, and of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Battles of Lexington and Concord, are hereby authorized to be reap- 
propriated and made available for the necessary expenses of the United 
States Commission for the Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the Birth of George Washington, which, together with amounts 
heretofore appropriated for the use of said commission and not ex- 
pended, are hereby authorized to be reappropriated and made available 
until expended. - 
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Sec. 4. Section 2 of the joint resolution entitled the “Joint resolu- 
tion authorizing an appropriation for the participation of the United 
States in the preparation and completion of plans for the comprehensive 
observance of that greatest of all historic events, the bicentennial of the 
birthday of George Washington,” be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 5. That the short name for the United States Commission for 
the Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
George Washington shall be “The George Washlugton Bicentennial 
Commission.” 


Mr. FESS. I want to offer an amendment to the bill. I 
move, on page 1, line 11, to strike out the words “a George 
Washington Bicentennary Series.” 

Mr. JONES. May we have a brief explanation of the bill? 
I have not had an opportunity to read the report. 

Mr. FESS. The object of the bill is to publish a definitive 
edition of all of the writings and available letters and general 
orders of General Washington. I understand there are a thou- 
sand letters to be printed. This will be a definitive edition. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator whether the objections 
which were heretofore made by the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BrxcHam] have been met by the amendment just offered? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. In addition to that objection, the Senator 
thought we ought to have the matter handled by the Govern- 
ment. I may say that it will cost considerably more to have 
it done by the Government, under their estimate, than if it were 
done outside, but there will be a better distribution of it if it is 
done by the Government than if it were done by a private 
publishing house. 

Mr. KING. Would the Senator care to advise us whether it 
meets the approval of Doctor Putnam? 

Mr. FESS. It does. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as ‘amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


RULES IN COMMON-LAW ACTIONS 


The bill (S. 759) to give the Supreme Court of the United 
States authority to make and publish rules in common-law 
actions was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. When reached before, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Sacxerr] asked that this bill might go over. A 
minority report, I understand, is being prepared. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


LIEUT. ROBERT STANLEY ROBERTSON, JR. 


The bill (S. 1377) for the relief of Lieut. Robert Stanley 
Robertson, jr., United States Navy, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, after line 6, to insert 
the words “with pay and allowances of the fourth-pay period, 
as now prescribed under existing laws, and with credit for all 
service which he is now entitled to count in the computation of 
his pay,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto, That the President is hereby authorized to 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, Lieut. 
Robert Stanley Robertson, jr., United States Navy, a lieutenant com- 
mander on the retired list of the Navy with pay and allowances of 
the fourth pay period, as now prescribed under existing laws, and with 
credit for all service which he is now entitled to count in the compu- 
tation of his pay: Provided, That nothing contained herein shall 
entitle Lieut. Robert Stanley Robertson, jr., to any back pay or 
allowances, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. May we have a brief explanation of the bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, this bill is for the relief of 
a man who served during the World War, and I think there 
is only one other case like it. It is simply to give him on the 
retired list the temporary rank he held during the World 
War. 

Mr. JONES. Is he on the retired list? 

Mr. SWANSON. He is on the retired list, but he is on 
active duty, and has been in active service all the time. 
Under the law he was put on the retired list. The department 
has the right, if a man is on the retired list, to call him into 
active service at any time. In order to prevent injustice to 
active officers, in 1916, when I prepared the nayal bill, I pro- 
vided that no man could get any salary or hold rank higher 
than that of lieutenant commander when he was called from 
the retired list to the active list. Such men were crowding 
out those on the active list. 
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Mr. JONES. What relief does the bill give this man? 

Mr. SWANSON. It gives him an increase of about $1,000 
or $1,500 in his pay; I do not know the exact amount. 

Mr. JONES. By way of promotion? 

Mr. SWANSON. He is promoted on the retired list to the 
rank he held during the war on the temporary list. During 
the war, when the Navy was expanded, as the Senator knows, 
there were a great many officers added, and those then in the 
Navy were promoted. They served during the war with tem- 
porary rank. We provided that their rank should be tem- 

_ porary, so that the Navy could be reduced in size at the end 
of the war. This man served during the war, and he has been 
serving ever since on the active list. He was retired on account 
of physical disability. The bill simply gives him the same 
rank that he would have had with his class, practically. 
There are only two men affected. I think it is right and just 
that this should be done. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 151) for the relief of Charles R. Sies was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2859) for the relief of Francis J. Young was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2864) to establish the standard of weights and 
measures for the following wheat-mill, rye-mill, and corn-mill 
products, namely, flours, semolina, hominy, grits, and meals 
and all commercial feeding stuffs, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. My recollection is that the Senator from Ala- 
bama and one other Senator desired some explanation of this 
bill, and as they are not here I suggest that it be temporarily 
laid aside, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1093) to prevent the sale of cotton and grain 
in futures markets was announced as next in order. 

Mr, BRUCE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 57) requesting the President 
to immediately withdraw the armed forces of the United States 
from Nicaragua was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 99) to amend joint resolution 
directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to take action 
relative to adjustments in the rate structure of common 
carriers subject to the interstate commerce act and the fixing 
of rates and charges was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. : 


REGISTERS AND RECEIVERS IN ALASKA 


The bill (S. 2532) to provide for the designation of clerks or 
employees of the Department of the Interior to serve as 
registers and receivers in the land offices in Alaska was con- 
* sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior may designate 
and require a clerk in any of the land offices in Alaska, or any other 
suitable employee of the Department of the Interior, subject to the filing 
of such bond or bonds as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, to 
perform the several duties of register and receiver of such office, with 
all the powers incident to such duties; and the offices of register and 
receiver or ex officio register and receiver of the land office or offices 
named in such designation shall thereupon be abolished : Provided, That 
the employee so designated in such land office may be paid a compensa- 
tion not to exceed $3,000 per annum. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH subsequently said: Mr. President, while 
I was out of the Chamber Senate bill 2532 was passed. I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered, and that the bill be restored to its status on 
the calendar. When it is taken up for consideration I desire 
to discuss the bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote by 
which the bill was passed will be reconsidered and the bill will 
be reinstated on the calendar. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2679) to limit the period for which an officer 
appointed with the advice and consent of the Senate may hold 
arer Ac! his term shall have expired was announced as next 

order. 

Mr. JONES. I think that bill ought to go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 
under objection. 

The bill (S. 728) to provide for the construction of works 
for the protection and development of the lower Colorado River 
Basin, for the approval of the Colorado River compact, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1263) to amend section 4 of the interstate com- 
merce act was announced as next in order. 

; are PRESIDING OFFICER. This will go over, under ob- 
ection. 


ANDREW W. MELLON 


The resolution (S. Res. 173) expressing it as the sense of the 
Senate that Andrew W. Mellon should resign as Secretary of 
the Treasury was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1748) relating to the qualifications of jurors in 
the Federal courts was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3151) to limit the jurisdiction of district courts 
of the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2612) for the relief of Mary Ellen Tiefenthaler 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1486) for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Addison E. Bullard was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. I would like to have some explanation of this 
bill. I do not see the Senator who reported the bill or the 
author of it in the Chamber, so I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 279) to amend section 8 of an act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the Howard University in the District of 
Columbia,” approved March 2, 1867, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr, BLEASE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 1727) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment 
thereof, approved July 3, 1926, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. It will take some time to discuss that. I know 
some amendments are to be offered, and I suggest that it be 
passed over temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 8298) authorizing acquisition of a site for 
farmers’ produce market, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not think the Senator from Virginia is 
ready to take up the bill. We want to try to have a day fixed 
for its consideration. So it had better go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 
under objection. 

The bill (H. R. 10885) to amend sections 23 and 24 of the 
general leasing act approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 
437), was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 
under objection, 

JOHN L. ALCOCK 


The bill (S. 3308) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 


Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of John L. Alcock was considered as in Committee of the 


Whole. 
Mr. KING. I objected to this bill the other day, but upon 
investigation I think it is a meritorious claim, and I have no 


objection. 
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The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 3, to strike out down to 
and including line 2 on page 2, and to insert: That the Court 
of Claims of the United States be, and hereby is, given juris- 
diction to hear and determine the claim of John L. Alcock, of 
Baltimore, Md., and to award him compensation for losses or 
damage, if any, which he may have suffered through action 
by governmental agencies in commandeering, requisitioning, 
controlling by compulsion or otherwise, allocating or directing 
the contracting for, or delivery of, spruce and fir lumber, which 
he owned, or had sold under firm and binding contracts to 
others than allied governments; and to enter decree or judg- 
ment against the United States for such compensation, with 
interest thereon, notwithstanding the fact that there was no 
taking by the United States of any of said spruce or fir lumber 
for the direct use of the United States, and notwithstanding the 
contracts made by claimant with representatives of the govern- 
ments allied with the United States, and notwithstanding the 
fact that the United States, or any officer, agent, or employee 
acting in its behalf, controlled, allocated, or directed the 
delivery of said spruce and fir lumber, or directed or required 
contracts to be made therefor under color of authority, or 
committed a tort in doing so,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Court of Claims of the United States be, 
and hereby is, given jurisdiction to hear and determine the claim of 
John L, Alcock, of Baltimore, Md., and to award him compensation for 
losses or damage, if any, which he may have suffered through action 
by governmental agencies in commandeering, requisitioning, controlling 
by compulsion or otherwise, allocating or directing the contracting for 
or delivery of spruce and fir lumber, which he owned, or had sold 
under firm and binding contracts to others than allied governments; 
and to enter decree or judgment against the United States for such 
compensation, with interest thereon, notwithstanding the fact that 
there was no taking by the United States of any of said spruce or fir 
lumber for the direct use of the United States, and notwithstanding 
the contracts made by claimant with representatives of the govern- 
ments allied with the United States, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the United States, or any officer, agent, or employee acting in its 
behalf, controlled, allocated, or directed the delivery of said spruce 
and fir lumber, or directed or required contracts to be made therefor 
under color of authority, or committed a tort in doing so. = 

Suc, 2. The Court of Claims in the adjudication of such claim is 
authorized, in its discretion, to use, in addition to any evidence which 
may be offered in any suit brought under this act, the pleadings and 
evidence in the case of John L. Alcock & Co, against United States 
(61 Ct. Cis. Repts. 312). 

Brc, 3. Such claim may be instituted at any time within four months 
from the approval of this act, notwithstanding lapse of time or any 
statute of limitations, Proceedings in any suit brought in the Court 
of Claims under this act, appeals therefrom, and payment of any judg- 
ment therein shall be had as in the case of claims over which such 
court has jurisdiction under section 145 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the bill provide for the rendering of 
a judgment by the Court of Claims? 

Mr. SWANSON. It does not. It simply authorizes the court 
to find the facts and certify them to Congress, 

Mr. JONES. According to the title, it is to render judgment. 

Mr. SWANSON. , The amendment changes that. 

Mr. JONES. Then the title should be amended. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to the title being 
amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to confer juris- 
diction on the Court of Claims to hear and determine the facts 
in the claim of John L. Alcock.“ 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 126) for the relief of May Gordon Rodes and 
Sara Louise Rodes, heirs at law of Tyree Rodes, deceased, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


LYNN W. FRANKLIN 


The bill (H. R. 8651) for the relief of Lynn W. Franklin 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The bill (S. 2505) granting increase of pension under the 
general law to soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and their dependents, for disability incurred in line of 
duty, and authorizing that the records of the War and Navy 
Departments be accepted as to incurrence of a disability in 
service in line of duty was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. There is another amendment to be offered to 
that bill, and I suggest that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


ARMISTICE DAY 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 25) to declare the 11th day 
of November, celebrated and known as Armistice Day, a legal 
holiday was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BORAH. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 


THIRD-CLASS POSTMASTERS 


The bill (S. 1729) extending the classified civil service to 
include postmasters of the third class, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The bill (H. R. 11022) to extend medical and hospital relief 
to retired officers and enlisted men of the United States Coast 
Guard was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is Senate bill 1271, the migratory bird bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I think that some day should 
be set aside to enable us to take up bills that are objected to on 
the call of the calendar. For instance, there is a bill in which 
I am very much interested that has come up again and again 
and has been objected to and has gone over. This is the bill 
extending the classified civil service to include postmasters of 
the third class, and for other purposes. So with two or three 
other bills of very greatest moment in which I and other Sena- 
tors happen to be interested. I think some time ought to be 
set aside for taking up objected bills. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 

Mr. BRUCE. It is not my nature to make threats, but the 
time may come when I shall have to object with a view of 
securing a time for the consideration of objected bills. 

Mr. JONES. May I suggest to the Senator that to-day we 
took up the calendar not for the consideration of unobjected 
bills but under Rule VIII, so that if a bill was objected to any 
Senator had a right to make a motion to proceed to its consid- 
eration. The trouble is, howeyer, that we did not get started 
until the morning hour had nearly expired. 

Mr. BRUCE. I did not know that, or I should have made a 
motion long ago. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT-—NATIONAL RIFLE MATCH 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of Calendar No. 767, the bill 
(H. R. 8550) to amend the national defense act. It is the 
national rifle match bill. The appropriation for these matches 
has already been made, and it is important that the bill to 
which I refer shall be passed at this time. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will it take any time? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; it will take no time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BRUCE. I object, at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
objects. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator, I know, is very much 
interested in the bill. It is the national rifle match bill, in 
which the Senator from Maryland is interested. 

Mr. BRUCE. Very well, Mr. President, because of my great 
consideration for the Senator from Iowa, I am very glad to 
withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
quest of the Senator from Iowa? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 


Is there objection to the re- 


ported from the Committee on Military Affairs with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 


1928 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act for the promotion 
of rifle practice throughout the United States,“ approved February 14, 
1927 (44 U. S. Stat. 1095), which adds an additional paragraph to 
section 113 of the national defense act, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: “ That there shall be held an annual competition, known as 
the national matches, for the purpose of competing for a national 
trophy, medals, and other prizes to be provided, together with a small- 
arms firing school, which competition and school shall be held an- 
nually under such regulations as may be prescribed by the national 
board for the promotion of rifle practice, which regulations shall be 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of War.” 

Sec. 2. Hereafter the national board for the promotion of rifle 
practice shall consist of the Assistant Secretary of War, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, one member of the Regular Army to be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of War, one member from the Navy to be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Navy, one member from the Marine 
Corps to be designated by the commandant of the United States 
Marine Corps, one member from the Militia Bureau to be designated 
by the chief of the bureau, one member from each State to be desig- 
nated by the governor of the State, one member from the District of 
Columbia to be designated by the commanding general, District of 
Columbia, and one member from the National Rifle Association of 
America to be designated by the executive committee thereof. Mem- 
bers of said board shall hold office during the pleasure of the appoint- 
ing power. 

The Assistant Secretary of War shall be president of the board and 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy shall be vice president and per- 
form the duties of the president in his absence or upon his request. 

Said board is charged with prescribing rules and regulations for the 
promotion of small-arms practice in the United States, for the conduct 
of the national matches and the Small Arms Firing School, and also 
for the conduct of the office of the director of civilian marksmanship, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of War. 

Said board and its executive committee shall serve without pay 
except to receive actual traveling and hotel expenses while absent from 
their respective homes for the performance of their duties and under 
such regulations as the Secretary of War may direct. 

Said board shall meet once annually upon the call of the president 
of the board, at such time and place as be may designate, for the per- 
formance of its duties as prescribed in this act. 

Seventeen members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business at such meeting. 

At this meeting of the board an executive committee shall be elected 
of not less than seven nor more than nine members, which said com- 
mittee shall have supervision over, and carry out the regulations of the 
board relating to, small-arms practice, the national matches and the 
Small Arms Firing School, and the director of civilian marksmanship. 

Sec. 3. The national matches contemplated in this act shall consist 
of rifle and pistol matches for the national trophy, medals, and other 
prizes mentioned in section 1 above, to be open to Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, National Guard, or Organized Militia of the several States, Ter- 
ritories, and District of Columbia, rifle clubs, and civilians, together 
with a small-arms firing school to be connected therewith and competi- 
tions for which trophies and medals are provided by the National Rifle 
Association of America; and for the cost and expenditures required for 
and incident to the conduct of the same, including the personal ex- 
penses of the board and executive committee the sum necessary for 
the above-named purposes is hereby authorized to be appropriated an- 
nually as a part of the total sum appropriated for the national defense : 
Provided, That no competitor shall be entitled to commutation of ra- 
tions in excess of $1.50 per day, and when meals are furnished no 
greater expense than that sum per man per day for the period the 
contest is in progress: Provided further, That in lieu of traveling ex- 
pense and commutation of rations while traveling the sum of 5 cents 
per mile may be paid to civilian competitors, and such travel pay for 
the return trip may be paid in advance of the performance of the 
travel. 

Src. 4. For the incidental expenses of the national board for the 
promotion of rifle practice, including books, pamphlets, badges, trophies, 
prizes, and medals, to be expended for such purposes, the sum of not 
more than $7,500 is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside and that the 
Senate resume consideration of the bill (H. R. 12286) making 
appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval service 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
quest of the Senator from Maine? 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12286) 
making appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. HALE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

Mr. HALE. I would like to make a statement before the 
Senator commences his speech. 

Mr. BLAINE. Very well. 

Mr. HALE. In the debate on Friday last, relating to the 
naval appropriation bill I stated that items in the bill for the 
Marine Corps were increased over the same items last year by a 
little over $1,000,000. This seems to be a large sum. It is fair 
to state, however, that $830,000 was added to last year’s bill 
by reappropriating some unexpended balances which were still 
in the Treasury. Thus, with those unexpended balances added 
to last year's bill, there is a difference between last year’s bill 
and this year’s House bill of $274,636 only, as shown in the 
House report. The Senate committee added $93,864 to the bill 
for appropriations for the Marine Corps making in all $368,320 
increase over last year. 

Now, $171,916 of this amount, as I said on Friday, is taken 
up in pay of the Marine Corps and has nothing whatever to do 
with the foreign expeditions in China and Nicaragua. Neither 
has the $93,864 which was added for the Marine Corps Reserves. 
That leaves a balance of $102,540, which would be expended, in 
all probability, for matters connected with Nicaragua and with 
China, though part of that sum is made up of contingent ex- 
penses and might have to do with other matters. The inten- 
tion was not to have anything in this bill which referred to 
those foreign expeditions, but to take care of them through 
deficiency appropriations. The small increase that is made is 
unavoidable. It is largely used to make up the depleted stocks 
on hand in the Marine Corps, to fill out stocks that were 
depleted on account of the foreign expeditions. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Opp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Maine yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Can the Senator tell us how much 
of the $830,000, which he said was made available through re- 
appropriation of unexpended balances of last year, went to 
defray any expenses in connection with any of the foreign 
expeditions of the Marine Corps? 

Mr. HALE. None at all, It was simply used in the ordinary 
current expenses of the Marine Corps for the year. The amount 
by which it is increased over last year's appropriation which 
could have been used for those foreign expeditions is somewhere 
near $100,000—perhaps as much as $102,540—but no more. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Why does the Senator say that it is 
felt that it would be better to take care of the increased ex- 
penditures, due to the use of the marines for foreign expedi- 
tionary purposes, in the deficiency bill rather than in the 
regular nuval appropriation bill? 

Mr. HALE. Because it is not possible to find out what they 
are beforehand. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator does not want—— 

Mr. HALE. I will explain to the Senator what has been 
done. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Are we to deduce from the Senator's 
statement that the entire cost up to date of the expeditionary 
use of these troops in China and Nicaragua amount only to 
$102,000? 

Mr. HALE. Oh, no. I will explain that when I explain the 
deficiency items and the amounts appropriated in the two bills. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Can the Senator give us that informa- 
tion now? 

Mr. HALE. I will give the Senator the information. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; but the Senator promised to give 
it to us when the deficiency bill came before us. 

Mr. HALE. I will give it to the Senator within a minute or 
two, if he will allow me. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator submit to an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does the bill now under consideration carry ap- 
propriations for the maintenance of marines in Haiti? 

Mr. HALE. For the general maintenance of the marines, and 
that includes the maintenance of marines in Haiti, 

Mr. KING. It is intended, then, to keep marines in Haiti and 
provision is made by the bill to keep them there for at least 
another year? 

Mr. HALE. That has always been done. 
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Mr. KING. It has always been done since we engaged in our 
imperialistic policy in Haiti, 

Mr. HALE. There is no change from last year in that regard. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. In other words, as I understand the Senator, he 
is presenting purely and simply the naval affairs appropriations 
and not dealing with the policy of the Government for or against 
or otherwise in connection with our foreign relations. He is 
simply dealing With a bill that provides for maintenance and 
continuation of forces wherever they may be sent. 

Mr. HALE. That is quite correct. 

Mr. KING. But the Senator from New Jersey must know 
that if the administration has a policy which involves the send- 
ing of our military forces to other lands we must make appro- 
priations, and therefore the Senate has a right, and Congress 
has a right, to express itself upon the validity and propriety of 
those appropriations. 

.Mr. EDGE. I quite agree with the Senator from Utah. 
There is absolutely no impropriety. I did not mean so to indi- 
ente in expressing a view as to foreign policies at any time. 
Perhaps this is a very proper time. As a matter of fact, I 
think it is. I think the time has come when we should thrash 
this matter out. 

Mr. KING. And have a “ show-down.” 

Mr. HALE. Last Friday I did not have the figures for the 
deficiency bill of last year nor for the next deficiency bill. I 
have secured the figures from the department and shall be very 
glad to give them to the Senate. 

In the deficiency bill approved December 22, 1927, there was 
an item for general expenses and pay of Marine Corps of 
$1,943,631. Of this amount $743,631 was on account of expendi- 
tures for the mail guards. Those were the marines who were 
put on mail guard duty in this country. Then $1,000,260 was 
for pay and general expenses of the Marine Corps in China and 
$199,740 for pay and general expenses of the Marine Corps in 
Nicaragua. That was in the deficiency bill approved Decem- 
ber 22, 1927. 

Estimates have been presented by the department to the 
Bureau of the Budget for the deficiency bill to come before the 
Senate at a later time. The estimate is that the deficiency 
will amount to $3,217,084; that this amount will be divided as 
follows: One million eight hundred and fifty-two thousand and 
seventy-four dollars for pay and general expenses of the Marine 
Corps in China, $1,365,010 for pay and general expenses of the 
Marine Corps in Nicaragua. The items in the deficiency esti- 
mate have been grouped for Nicaragua and China. They cover 
the following items: Provisions, $546,224; clothing, $689,746; 
fuel, $194,936; military supplies and equipment, $244,675; re- 
pairs of barracks, $283,779; forage, $40,617; miscellaneous sup- 
plies and expenses, $1,140,023. 

No division has been made between China and Nicaragua, 
but the division would be pro rated according to the size of 
the appropriations which I haye mentioned; that is, $1,852,074 
for China and $1,365,010 for Nicaragua. This would make the 
total amount which we have spent for the Marine Corps in 
Nicaragua and which we shall have expended in deficiencies 
up to the end of the current year, $1,564,750. 

The question has been also brought up as to whether there 
would be any additional expense to the Navy proper on ac- 
count of this expedition, I can answer that by saying that 
there would not be so far as Nicaragua is concerned. The 
special-service squadron which is stationed in the Caribbean 
has been going to Nicaragua off and on. In that squadron is 
the Rochester, an old cruiser of about 8,000 tons, the Denver, 
and the Galveston, cruisers of about 3,000 tons each, and the 
gunboat Tulsa, which is a smaller boat of, I think, about 1,500 
tons. Those ships—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. Mr. President, how were these troops 
transported? Were they transported in Navy transports or 
Army transports? 

Mr. HALE. They were transported in Navy transports. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The item of transportation is not in- 
cluded in any of the figures that the Senator has given, is it? 

Mr. HALE. The Navy transports are moving about all the 
time. It makes no particular difference on which particular 
service they are consigned. If additional fuel is used by one 
ship it is taken out of the quota of some other ship, and the 
fuel expenditures of that ship are reduced; so that there are no 
additional fuel expenses for the Navy on account of these 
expeditions. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Did not this movement involve an un- 
usually large number of marines? It is not customary, as I 
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understand, under ordinary conditions, to be moying so many 
troops about as have been moved at this time. 

Mr. HALE. It is not; but as I have stated, there is a certain 
amount of fuel allowed for the use of the Navy during the 
year, and when fuel is used for one it is taken away from 
another, so that it does not at all increase the expenditure. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. As I understand the Senator from 
Maine, there have been no additional expenditures for the 
Navy in connection with the transporting of the troops to 
Nicaragua or to China? 

Mr. HALE. No; there have been no additional expenditures. 
The special-service squadron in Nicaragua and the ships of the 
Navy that are in active commission cost about as much in one 
place as in another. 

Adding to the sum of $1,564,750 the $102,540 which is the 
estimated increase in this bill, we have $1,667,290, which is 
the total additional expense to the Government on account of 
the Nicaraguan expedition up to June 30, 1928. That $102,540, 
furthermore, covers the expense not only for Nicaragua but for 
China as well. So, if we prorate that amount, it would take 
off an additional $60,000, making in all $1,607,290. 

I think that answers the question which the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] brought up in his resolution to-day; 
and I think, if it is an answer, he will agree with me that there 
is no particular purpose in the resolution. 

Further, I should like to say that this appropriation bill 
has been deferred to a very late period in the year. It is of 
the utmost importance that its passage should be expedited. 
Before the beginning of the fiscal year the Navy has to make 
contracts for supplies, and it has to know where it stands. The 
fiscal year beginning in July, there is very little time left for 
that purpose. So I hope that Senators will help me in ex- 
pediting the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BLAINE obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin yield to me for just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 


SALT CREEK (WYO.) OIL FIELD 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, in reference to 
the leases granted in the Salt Creek field there has been much 
editorial comment. I have here a copy of an editorial published 
in the Rocky Mountain News, of Denver, Colo., of the issue 
of March 31, 1928, with reference to this matter. As is gen- 
erally known, the Rocky Mountain News is one of the mem- 
bers of the Scripps-Howard group of newspapers. They are 
rather close to the ground out there, and I do not believe would 
take the responsibility of an editorial of this sort unless the 
allegations contained in it were true. I therefore send the 
editorial to the desk and ask that it may be read at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


{From the Rocky Mountain News, March 31, 1928] 
SALT CREEK’S BITTER OIL 


Keep Teapot Dome and Elk Hills in their class and finish with them 
and expose all the rottenness. 

But do not stop there. Give Salt Creek, Wyo., the thrice over. 

Acre for acre, the Salt Creek field has been the richest find on the 
continent. It has been producing actively 16 years and there are a good 
many years ahead of it. Actually billions in it. 

The greater part of its public-land sections was traded off during the 
Democratic national régime of 1913-1921, but more particularly during 
the last year or two of the Wilson administration, when the big man was 
absent or physically unable to check on things. 

Go back to the discovery of the rich field. It becomes an international 
story. Some comedy and romance; but above all, tragedy. The tragic 
is showing up now. The romance and the comedy are all gone; the 
Greek climax is nearing. 

Find out all about the preemptors of Salt Creek and what became of 
them. Several of them victims of mercenaries, one or two with millions 
which they did not know what to do with, poor fellows! . 

Learn something of the means taken to be rid of homesteaders and 
prospectors—a fierce tale in itself. 

Find out a whole lot about the passage of the leasing act—a novel in 
its plots and counterplots. 

The intent was good; the result was ignoble. 

Find out regarding the limited number of owners and lessees now in 
the field and in what way they gained possession. A three-volumed 
novel. 

Beyond everything else let the investigators dig deep into the “ high- 
jacking” propositions practiced over the Salt Creek field. This we 
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guarantee will cause the ears of the Nation to prick up. It will be a 
story of stories. Neither the Teapot Dome nor the California holdup 
will compare with it. Millions in blackmail! 

Or should it be told? 

As a lesson in national morality, we believe the whole scandal should 
be uncovered—“ given the air.” 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I have here an 
editorial of similar tenor published by the Denver News, of 
Denver, Colo., on the 3d day of April, 1928, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[From the Denver (Colo.) News of April 3, 1928] 
GO THROUGH WITH IT 


Whether or not at this rather late day the United States Govern- 
ment could reclaim much out of the several billion dollars“ worth of oil 
that has gone out of the Salt Creek field to the refineries, or whether 
the proper department of Government could have a valid claim on what 
remains of the oil in the publie- land sections of the field, is a legal 
proposition. It might be worth investigation, however. 

But if no monetary returns were made to the United States Treasury, 
the Salt Creek business should be gone into by the Senate investigating 
committee and by a regularly constituted division of the executive 
branch of Government as a lesson and as a warning. 

It may be that in the end—and it seems a long way off at this 
writing—no one connected with the Teapot Dome-Elk Hills naval-reserve 
transactions will be held in jail as punishment; but at that, much has 
been gained in a moral or ethical way. The defendants have been pun- 
ished already by a higher law. They are taboo. So far they have 
escaped the statutory law, but there is a karmic law. 

The Teapot Dome business was an incident in the Salt Creek trans- 
action. If it had not been for treasures found in Salt Creek some of 
the persons mixed up with the Teapot Dome conspiracy would not have 
been in position te join the Teapot Dome circle—the chips were of 
the blue variety in the latter. Fortunes were made out of Salt Creek 
apart from the other transaction. Some of them, doubtless, were 
honestly made; others are in grave doubt. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I am informed 
that Robert C. Bell on January 18, 1921, was a special assistant 
to the Attorney General of the last Democratic administra- 
tion. On January 18, 1921, Robert C. Bell submitted to the 
Department of the Interior of the last Democratic administra- 
tion and to the Attorney General of the United States in that 
administration a memorandum with reference to the leasing 
of the Salt Creek oil field. I think it is generally conceded 
that the Salt Creek field was, and perhaps is to-day, the richest 
oil field in the world. Mr. Bell had been with the department, 


as I understand, for several years. He was thoroughly con- 


versant with the fraudulent claims of those asking for leases 
in the Salt Creek fleld under the leasing act of February 20, 
1920. Mr. Bell submitted his memorandum and made an argu- 
ment against those leases, showing conclusively, I think, that 
they represented a tissue of fraud and that if they were granted 
the United States would lose through fraudulent means most of 
its great oil resources. 

I desire to read just a little of that memorandum—the 
beginning and close—and then I shall ask that it may be 
printed entire in the Recorp at the conclusion of my obserya- 
tions in order that it may be made available in full to the 
American people, who ought to know just what took place in 
those latter days of the last Democratic administration. I read 
from a copy of the memorandum: 

LEASING SALT CREEK OIL FIELD 


Leases to the withdrawn oil lands of the Salt Creek field, Natrona 
County, Wyo., have been requested under the act of February 25, 
1920, by: 


Acreage 

Applicant: applied fc for 
Wyoming Associated Oil Corporation F 
Midwent Oils Wo et Se ee eae 910 
Central Wyoming Oil & Developm 920 
Petroleum eee Salt 160 
Salt Creek Consolidat 2, 347 
. J. Sullivan, trustee 560 
Mountain & Gulf Oil Co- 960 
. — — 120 
New York Oil Co, and Northwestern Oil Co- 480 
National ‘Petroleum “Co. = ——— ͤ8±?à¹＋4ỹ—7—¹17—1ſꝗbꝗʒʒ 960 
Federal Oil & Development 7 aS a — 320 
eee 160 
TTT T . see ' » 


These applications should be denied, because: 

1. The applicants have been guilty of fraud, had knowledge or rea- 
sonable grounds to know of fraud, and have not acted honestly and in 
good faith, 
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2. The applicants are requesting n greater acreage than the maxi- 
mum allowed by said act; and the leases, if granted as requested, or 
at least interests therein, would inure to persons, associations, or cor- 
porations for a greater aggregate area or acreage than the maximum 
in said act provided for. 


Now I turn over to the conclusion and read as follows. These 
are excerpts from the conclusion of the memorandum submitted 
by Mr. Bell to the Secretary of the Interior at that time in the 
last Democratic administration: 


The paramount reason urged by applicants in support of their claims 
is that they innocently and in good faith have expended vast sums in 
the development of the field, but the true facts render this contention 
impotent, because almost all the capital used, not only for development 
but also to purchase claims, was the money received for the oil taken 
by these trespassers from the public lands. So resourceful were these 
promoters and capitalists that at no time did they risk any considerable 
part of their own means. They let the property pay for itself and for 
its development. It will be remembered that the Fitzhugh claims were 
secured by an agreement to purchase the oil to be produced at 33 cents 
per barrel, only $10,000 in this case being advanced, and that the Hen- 
shaw claims were purchased for $325,000, but this consideration was not 
paid till it was derived from the oil. Any other capital that was used 
very largely came fronf France and Holland. The crowd asking such 
valuable concessions at the hands of the Government already has be- 
come immensely wealthy at its expense. They have no equities worthy 
of consideration. It is true that stocks have been sold to the public, but 
surely the Government should not sacrifice the public property, a greatly 
needed natural resource, to make these oil stocks good. 

The Midwest Refining Co. has an absolute monopoly of the Salt Creek 
field, and in one way or another controls every one of the above-named 
applicants. It is interested in every acre sought by them, and a lease 
to anyone of them will inure to its benefit. Its claims are based on 
titles that are thoroughly saturated with fraud, and from the beginning 
its promoters, officers, and directors unquestionably have had full knowl- 
edge of the fraud. It not only is not acting honestly and in good faith, 
but it now is compounding fraud by seeking to secure leases on a greater 
acreage than the maximum allowed by law. For several years it main- 
tained a large force of paid lobbyists, lawyers, and agents at the Capital 
to secure the passage of the act with the relief provisions included, and 
evidently it will continue so to do till its subsidiaries have secured leases 
thereunder. They are not “in the court with clean hands.” 


Mr. President, I read no more from this memorandum. It is 
signed by Robert C. Bell, special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. It is dated January 18, 1921. I am informed that, not- 
withstanding this presentation of the conditions in the Salt 
Creek field, between that day and the outgoing of the last Demo- 
cratic administration, March 4, 1921, practically all of the Salt 
Creek field was leased to private oil interests, and as a result 
the richest oil field in the world passed out of the control of the 
United States of America. > 

Mr, President, at this point I submit the memorandum and 
ask that it be incorporated iw the Recoxp as a part of my 
observations on this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


(Memorandum) 
LEASING SALT Creek OIL FIELD 


Leases to the withdrawn oil lands of the Salt Creek field, Natrona 
County, Wyo., have been requested under the act of February 25, 
1920, by: 


Applicant: 
W. 


Acreage 
applied for 


New. York il Co 5 . SES = 120 
New York Oil Co, ane. Bento tia Oil Co — 480 
National Petroleum — 960 
Federal Oil & 8 Co- x 320 


Parkman Oil Co 


These applications should be denied, because— 

1. The applicants have been guilty of fraud, had knowledge or rea- 
sonable grounds to know of fraud, and have not acted honestly and in 
good faith. 

2. The applicants are requesting a greater acreage than the maximum 
allowed by said act, and the leases if granted as requested, or at least 
interests therein, would inure to persons, associations, or corporations 
for a greater aggregate area or acreage than the maximum in said act 
provided for, 
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Section 18 of the act of February 25, 1920, provides: 

“No claimant for a lease who has been guilty of any fraud, or who 
had knowledge or reasonable grounds to know of any fraud, or who has 
not acted honestly and in good faith, shall be entitled to any of the 
benefits of this section.” 

All the debates in both the Senate and House of Representatives, 
all the records of hearings before the Committees on Public Lands and 
the reports of these committees, show that the question of fraud was a 
subject of very serious consideration when this act was before Congress. 
Because of the fact that rights were to be conferred that did not then 
exist under the law, it was feared that relief might be extended to 
claimants who were not justly entitled thereto. The above-mentioned 
provision, which was included in the bill introduced in the Senate, 
was modified in the House so as to be less stringent, but was adopted 
in conference and finally enacted. It does not require that a claimant 
shall be guilty of fraud or shall have actual knowledge of fraud, but 
only that a claimant shall have had reasonable grounds to know of any 
fraud, or shall not have acted honestly and in good faith. It now 
behooves those who administer or interpret this law to give it the 
effect it was intended to have. This intention of Congress is indicated 
in the language of Senator Lenroot, as follows: 

“ But the Senator forgets that this entire section is a section extend- 
ing a privilege to a certain class of claimants. The Senator well knows 
that it is this section that has caused the greatest controversy of any 
portion of the oil leasing legislation. Complaint has constantly been 
made that legislation which has been proposed in the past has opened 
the door of relief to fraudulent claimants. This is the strongest pro- 
vision against fraud that has ever been found in any relief section in 
an oil leasing bill.“ (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 66th Cong., 1st sess., 
vol. 58, p. 4536.) 

The rights asserted by the claimants were initiated under the placer 
mining laws, a provision of which is as follows: 

“Legal subdivisions of 40 acres may be subdivided Into 10-acre 
tracts; and two or more persons, or associations of persons, having 
contiguous claims of any size, although such claims may be less than 
10 acres each, may make joint entry thereof; but no location of a 
placer claim, made after the 9th day of July, 1870, shall exceed 160 
acres for any one person or association of persons, which location shall 
conform to the United States surveys; and nothing in this section con- 
tained shall defeat or impair any bona fide preemption or homestead 
claim upon agricultural lands, or authorize the sale of the improve- 
ments of any bona fide settler to any purchaser.” (Act July 9, 1870, 
16 Stat. L. 217, 6 Fed. Stat. Ann. 577, sec. 2330.) 

Another provision is as follows: 

“When placer claims are upon surveyed lands and conform to legal 
subdivisions no further survey or plat shall be required, and all placer 
claims located after the 10th day of May, 1872, shall conform as near as 
practicable with the United States system of public-land surveys, and 
the rectangular subdivisions of such surveys, and no such location shall 
include more than 20 acres for each individual claimant; but where 
placer claims can not be conformed to legal subdivisions, survey and plat 
shall be made as on unsurveyed lands; and whereby the segregation of 
mineral land in any legal subdivision a quantity of agricultural land 
less than 40 acres remains, such fractional portion of agricultural land 
may be entered by any party qualified by law for homestead or pre- 
emption purposes.” (Act of May 10, 1872, 17 Stat. L. 94, 6 Fed. 
Stat. Ann. 579, sec. 2331.) 

The object of these provisions is to limit the quantity of placer 
mineral land which may be located by one person to 20 acres, in order 
to make a general distribution among as large a number as possible, 
rather than favor a few individuals who might wish to acquire princely 
fortunes by securing large tracts of such lands, and to secure the 
prompt development of such lands as are located; therefore it is con- 
trary to this policy for one person to cover more than 20 acres by one 
location by the device of using the names of his employees, friends, and 
relatives as locators. 

Regardless of any kind of a definition that might be given for 
“fraud,” the courts repeatedly have held that it is a fraud on the law 
and on the Government where locations are not made in good faith for 
the use and benefit of the named locators, each with an Interest not to 
exceed 20 acres. Such a scheme is condemned in the case of Cook v. 
Klonos et al. (164 Fed. 529), wherein the court said: 

“The prohibition contained in section 2331 against the location of 
‘more than 20 acres for each individual claimant’ is direct and posi- 
tive and limits the amount of ground that any one claimant may 
appropriate, either individually or in association claim, at the time of 
the location. The question here is, not whether an individual 
can purchase mining claims after they have been located and hold them 
in his own name but whether an individual can, by the use of the 
names of his friends, relatives, or employees as dummies, locate for 
his own benefit a greater area of mining ground than that allowed by 
law. * * + The few restrictions imposed are only intended to pre- 


vent the primary location and accumulation of large tracts of land by a 
few persons, and to encourage the exploration of the mineral resources 
of the public land by actual bona fide locators. The scheme of using 
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the names of dummy locators in making the locations of a mining 
claim for the purpose of securing a concealed interest in such claim 
appears to be contrary to the purpose of the statute; but when this 
scheme is used to secure an interest in a claim for a single individual, 
not only concealed but in excess of the limit of 20 acres, it is plainly 
in violation of the letter of the law, and when, as in this case, all 
the locators had knowledge of the conccaled interest and were parties 
to the transaction, it rendered the location void.” 

In the case of Nome & Sinook v. Snyder (187 Fed. 385-388-389) 
the court said: 

“It follows, therefore, with exact logic, that five persons may by 
means of proper association make valid location of 100 acres in one 
claim, so that it did not include more than 20 acres to each individual. 
This does not mean that while the five may, by associating themselves 
together, locate 100 acres in one claim, 1 or 2 of the 5 can acquire 
by such location substantially alf of the claim, leaving the others with 
proportionately a very small or nominal interest therein. 

“Any scheme or device entered into whereby one individual is to 
acquire more than that amount or proportion in area constitutes a 
fraud upon the law, and consequently a fraud upon the Government, 
from which the title is to be acquired, and any location made in pur- 
suance of such a scheme or device is without legal support and void. 
The proposition seems to be well established. 

“Now, in the case under review, the very articles of agreement put 
the claimant beyond the pale of the law, while the testimony estab- 
lishes the illegality of the scheme beyond peradventure. The location, 
although made in the name of the association, two of the parties there- 
to were to have but a nominal interest in the claim, one less than one- 
fifth, and one more than one-half, giving the latter, of course, more 
than 50 acres proportionately in the claim. So that, regardless of 
the discovery, regardless of the marketing on the ground, or even 
the assessment work, the claim was void, and could not avail the 
locators in any stage.” 

In the case of the United States v. Brookshire Oil Co. et al (242 
Fed. 718-721) the court said: 

“Tt is manifest that Burge could acquire no right in mineral lands 
as against the Government by such subterfuge, and since the Brook- 
shire Co. was in possession and claiming under him, and as his repre- 
sentative or agent, it necessarily follows that its interests was no 
greater than his. It is true there is no limitation as to the number 
of mining claims an individual or association of indyduals may locate, 
but it is provided that no claim shall exceed 20 acres for each indi- 
vidual (sec. 2331, R. S.; Comp. St. 1916, par, 4630) or 160 acres for 
any association (sec. 2330, R. S.; Comp. St. 1916, par. 4629). This 
is a direct and positive limitation of the amount of mining ground any 
one claimant may appropriate individually or as a member of an asso- 
ciation in any one claim, and he can not evade the law by the use 
of the names of his friends, relatives, or employees. Any device 
whereby one person is to acquire more than 20 acres, or an association 
more than 160 acres in area, by one discovery, constitutes a fraud upon 
the Government and is without legal support and void.” 


HENSHAW-FITZHUGH LOCATIONS 


Preferential rights to leases to nearly all the Salt Creek field, which 
was withdrawn by Executive order of September 27, 1909, are based 
on what are generally known as the Henshaw-Fitzhugh locations which 
were made in the spring of 1910. These locations were void not only 
because they were made subsequent to the order of withdrawal but 
also because none of the said locations were made in good faith and 
for the use and benefit of the named locators, each with an interest 
not to exceed 20 acres of each tract; in other words, the locators were 
what are commonly calied “dummies.” These locations, 120 in num- 
ber, were made by residents of San Francisco and Oakland, Calif., as 
follows : 

“William G. Henshaw, financier; Hetty T. Henshaw, wife of William 
G. Henshaw; William M. Fitzhugh, mining operator; and Mary E. Fitz- 
hugh, wife of William M. Fitzhugh.” 

The name of the four parties above mentioned were used on each of 
the 120 locations with four of the following, without any apparent 
method of selection or rotation: 

W. F. Henshaw, brother of William C. Henshaw; Helen W. Henshaw, 
wife of F. W. Henshaw; Lillie T. Hall, sister of Hetty T. Henshaw; 
E. N. Hall, husband of Lillie T. Hall; Alla S. Chickering, daughter of 
William C. Henshaw; Harry Chickering, husband of Alla S. Chickering ; 
Ethel K. Nichols, niece of Hetty T. Henshaw; Henry D. Nichols, husband 
of Ethel K. Nichols; and H. J. Knowles.” 

The names of the four following-mentioned parties, all employees of 
William G. Henshaw, were used, two of them once and two of them 
twice: 

“Charles T. Rudolph, Emil Nusbaumer, William II. Metcalf, and P. C. 
Black.” 

William G. Henshaw, a financier, furnished all the money for the 
enterprise, while William M. Fitzhugh made the locations and was to do 
such work in the field as was deemed necessary. Evidence is abundant 
that these two men were the parties in interest and that they received 
the profits of their operations. 
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H. J. Knowles freely admits that his name was used as an accommo- 
dation to William G. Henshaw, and that he never had any interest in 
the Jocations. The use of the names of the majority of these locators 
cost Henshaw the munificent sum of $12.50 for each time each name 
was used. But the best evidence of the character of these locations is 
contained in contracts—of record—between William G. Henshaw and 
William M. Fitzhugh which purport to define their respective interests. 
One of the contracts, dated August 15, 1909, recorded May 25, 1911, in 
Book 2, A. C. & L., 456 Natrona County, Wyo., provided“ that Henshaw 
should have three-fourths and Fitzhugh one-fourth of any profits or 
property derived from the sale, disposition, or development of any of 
such property. Said contract further provided that a corporation 
should be organized to which all properties should be conveyed, and that 
“in consideration of such conveyances said corporation shall Issue to 
the parties hereto its entire capital stock in the following proportions: 
To the party of the first part—Fitzhugh—one-quarter thereof, and to 
the party of the second part—Henshaw—three-quarters thereof.“ Hen- 
shaw did not claim the right to a three-fourths interest because of rep- 
resenting himself and five associates in each location, but because he 
was furnishing the money for the enterprise, as recited in a paragraph 
of the contract of August 15, 1909, as follows: 

“ Said party of the second part hereby covenants and agrees to ad- 
vance, from time to time during such period as he shall elect to finance 
said project as aforesaid, any and all sums of money required to carry 
the interest of said party of the first part in said lands, leases, prop- 
erty, and corporation, and it is expressly understood and agreed by and 
between the parties hereto that two-quarters of said three-quarters’ 
interest of said party of the second part is the consideration for the 
promise and covenant on the part of said party of the second part in 
this paragraph contained.” 

The contract of August 15, 1909, further provided “that upon the 
organization of such corporation and issuance of stock thereof the stock 
to which said party of the first part is entitled shall be issued and 
delivered to said party of the second part (Henshaw) as trustee, who 
shall hold the same in trust for said party of the first part for the 
term of five years, with the power, and said party of the second part 
is hereby given and granted for said period of five years the full and 
complete power to manage, control, sell, hypothecate, and dispose of all 
of said stock so issued as aforesaid, and all the assefs and property 
of said corporation, or any part of either of said stock, assets, or 
property for the joint benefit of the parties hereto, as their interests 
are herein set forth, upon such terms and in such manner as the best 
judgment of said party of the second part may dictate and determine.” 
This provision, it will be perceived, gave Henshaw absolute control of 
the enterprise, 

Because of the uncertainty of this contract applying to the lands 
of the Salt Creek field, which they had not yet located, a supplement 
thereto was executed November 16, 1909, as follows: 

“This is to certify that the attached contract dated August 15, 
1909, between us, the undersigned, is hereby modified to the following 
effect and extent, to wit: The said Fitzhugh shall have 25 per cent 
and the said Henshaw shall have 75 per cent of all profits made by the 
said Henshaw, either directly or indirectly, from all oil lands or oil 
or gas discovered or produced from any lands or oil or gas interests 
either may acquire in the State of Wyoming, or either have acquired 
in the said State. This is intended to cover contracts, leases, convey- 
ances, and other and all manner of methods of acquisition.” 

It would seem that no further evidence is necessary to prove con: 
clusively the fraudulent scheme of these parties; but if so, it may be 
found in the record of the case of Wm. M. Fitzhugh et al. v. The 
Midwest Oil Co. et al., in the District Court of the Unifed States for 
the District of Arizona, in the testimony of both William 6. Henshaw 
and William M. Fitzhugh. For brevity I will not quote this testi- 
mony, but will refer to the Memorandum on the bona fides of the 
Fitzhugh-Henshaw group of locators,” submitted by A. B. Bouton, Esq., 
special assistant to the United States attorney, dated March 1, 
1920, wherein the pertinent parts may be found. In all the testimony 
and statements of these parties, in their correspondence and in their 
contracts, it nowhere appears that any locator, except William G. Hen- 
shaw and William M. Fitzhugh, had any interest whatever; and William 
G. Henshaw claimed the “ lion's share of the profits and the right to 
control, because he furnished the capital. The contracts were executed 
by and between William G. Henshaw and William M. Fitzhugh only; 
and it does not appear that the other locators were represented therein 
or that their rights, if any, were taken into consideration, The pro- 
visions for the distribution of the profits and for the division of the 
capital stock of the corporation to be organized brand the locators as 
dummies, the locations illegal, and the whole plan as a fraud on the 
law and on the Government. 

The above analysis of the agreement between Henshaw and Fitzhugh 
makes the locations bad enough, but let us consider briefly the inter- 
pretation thereof by Henshaw and later by his grantees, Henshaw con- 
tended that as the agreement of November 16, 1909, provided “ The 
said Fitzhugh shall have 25 per cent, and the said Henshaw shall have 
75 per cent, of all profits made by the said Henshaw, either directly 
or indirectly, from all oil lands or oil or gas discovered or produced 
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from any lands or oil or gas interests either may acquire in the State 
of Wyoming or either have acquired in the said State,“ he was entitled 
to three-fourths of Fitzhugh's one-fourth. Strange as it may seem, he 
did not admit that his construction would give Fitzhugh a one-fourth 
interest in his three-fourths. This interpretation, of course, would 
make Fitzhugh and wife dummies, because it would give Henshaw 30 
acres of the 40 acres of each location, presumably the property of 
Fitzhugh and wife. If it were Henshaw’s idea that the agreement 
entitled Fitzhugh to a one-fourth interest in his (Henshaw's) share 
(20 acres) of each location (which nowhere appears), still this would 
make Fitzhugh and wife dummies, as Henshaw would then have an 
interest in each location equivalent to 45 acres, and Fitzhugh and wife 
together only 15 acres. This is assuming, of course, that Henshaw's 
associates each had an interest of 20 acres, which at all times must 
be done to give the locations validity. If it should be contended that 
this agreement gave Henshaw and associates a three-fourths interest in 
the share of Fitzhugh and wife and mutually gave the latter a one- 
fourth interest in the share of Henshaw and associates, then Henshaw 
would bave had no basis whatever for the “claim” or cause of action 
against Fitzhugh which he asserted, because the ultimate outcome 
under such a construction would have resulted in Henshaw getting 
three-fourths and Fitzhugh one-fourth of each location, which was not 
Henshaw's position at any time, It is impossible to arrive at any con- 
clusion other than that Henshaw set out to acquire for himself prac- 
tically all of each location of 160 acres. 

The Reed interests, of Denver, Colo.—so called because they were 
financed and controlled by Verner Z. Reed and associates—purchased the 
claims of Henshaw and Fitzhugh. The negotiations on behalf of the 
Reed interests were conducted by Oliver N. Shoup, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Reed Investment Co., and Karl C. Schuyler, 
attorney. Fitzhugh conveyed to the Midwest Oil Co., a Reed company, 
on June 3, 1911, for a consideration of approximately 33 cents per 
barrel for the oil. In this transaction it was understood that Shoup 
and Schuyler should negotiate with Henshaw for a partition or segre- 
gation of Fitzhugh’s interest in each location; dccordingly they went 
to California and entered into negotiations with Henshaw July 21, 
1911, which resulted in the Reed Investment Co. taking an option te 
purchase Henshaw's interest. Soon thereafter this transaction was 
completed by conveyance to the nine “ little Reed companies.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that Shoup and Schuyler were the agents, 
representatives and attorneys of Fitzhugh as well as the Midwest Oil 
Co., they purchased Henshaw's so-called claim or cause of action above 
mentioned against Fitzhugh and without Fitzhugh's knowledge. 

This claim was taken in the name of one F. P. Evans, who assigned 
all rights and interests acquired by him to O. H. Shoup, “ trustee.” 

It is stated in an affidavit subscribed and sworn to by Karl C. Schuy- 
ler on December 6, 1920, and submitted to the Secretary of the Interior 
December 7, 1920, that “affiant and said O. H. Shoup also felt that 
as soon as Fitzhugh’s anger subsided he might and probably would 
be willing to pay the sum of $25,000 to clear the matter up, especially 
if the claim should be asserted to some one other than the Henshaw 
interests, and for this reason the details of the transaction were not 
disclosed to Fitzhugh.” At no time was Fitzhugh given an opportunity 
to settle the matter for $25,000. (Apparently his anger, like Tenny- 
son's brook, ran on forever and forever.) Two years thereafter he was 
sued on this claim in Natrona County, Wyo., not in the name of 
Shoup or Schuyler or any of the Reed companies but by the California 
Oil Lands Co., a concern organized by Shoup and Schuyler in California 
for the sole purpose of bringing the suit. Not then did they let Fitz- 
hugh know that they had bought the claim“ and were “after him.” 
They still pretended to be his friends and counsellors and that Henshaw 
was “the villain who still pursued him.” They urged him by every 
conceivable artifice to settle, not for $25,000 but for 19 per cent of 
what he was to receive for his ofl. 

Fitzhugh in 1917 learned that he had been deceived, swindled, and 
defrauded, and soon thereafter filed suit against Shoup, Schuyler, the 
Midwest Oil Co., et al. in the District Court of the United States for 
Arizona, alleging the fraud and deceit above stated, This suit was 
compromised and all the interest in the Salt Creek field purchased for 
the sum of $2,250,000. 

IBA AND OTHER LOCATIONS 


A large number of locations on the field were made under the placer 
mining law prior to the locations made by Henshaw and Fitzhugh. 
So-called claims of title issuing from these locations have been acquired 
by the applicants, and it is contended that these claims confer prefer- 
ential rights to leases. Space will not permit us to detail the facts 
relative to these numerous locations; in fact, we must be content with 
stating conclusions only. Evidence is abundant in contracts and docu- 
ments of record, in statements, affidavits, and sworn testimony, that 
these locations are fully as bad as those made by Henshaw and Fitz- 
hugh. They were and still are void and in violation of the law, because 
none of said locations was made and maintained in good faith for the 
use and benefit of the locators, each with an interest not to exceed 20 
acres of each tract, and none of said locations was made in good faith 
for the purpose of developing the petroleum resources of any of said 
tracts by the named locators, but were made In every case for the pur- 
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pose of excluding real prospectors from the land, by a pretense of 
complying with the Jaw until the locations could be sold at a profit to 
the real party in interest. 

As many as eight locations were made on the same tracts, some as 
early as February, 1883; but most of them were entirely abandoned. 
However, the locations made by one Cy Iba, in 1887, are alleged to have 
some vitality. As evidence of the “dummy” character of these loca- 
tions, we quote from a power of attorney to Iba from his colocators, as 
follows: 

+ * è “and having located the same, to appropriate the same to 
his sole use, together with all the right, title, and interest in the same, 
we selling and conveying the same to him as our grantee, for a valuable 
consideration,” * * * 

(This is an example of volumes of evidence that might be included 
herein.) 

Iba used the names of more than 100 persons from whom he obtained 
powers of attorney containing the above-mentioned provision, before the 
locations were made. None of his colocators ever claimed any interest 
or received any benefits or profits. 

Certain of the above-named applicants before they had settled their 
differences and joined in their common cause against the United States, 
alleged and contended, in a number of adverse“ proceedings in the 
district court of Natrona County, Wyo., that the Iba locations were void 
and unlawful, because the locators were dummies and the locations 
were entirely abandoned long prior to the order of withdrawal. Surely 
these same applicants will not now be permitted to avail themselves of 
the claims that they once contended were so bad. 

The question naturally presenting itself is why were so many loca- 
tions made, and why were they invariably bad. The reason is simple. 
Some ambitious individual who had acquired some knowledge of the oil 
business would hear something about the prospects for ofl at Salt Creek, 
Such an individual, of course, was not content with one location of 20 
acres, or a number of locations in which he had an interest of only 
20 acres, so he would borrow the names of his friends and relatives 
and proceed to locate for his own use and benefit vast areas of the 
public lands. Generally no pretense was made at complying with the 
law in any respect, except to make the “ paper” locations so as to 
acquire a color of title which might be sold at a profit to some real oil 
operator or promoter. 

For several years delegations appeared before Congressmen, Senators, 
and òther officials beseeching “relief” for the poor, honest, oppressed 
prospectors, who were much discussed, but in truth unknown to the 
history of the Salt Creek field. If such ever existed, they have long 
since, at the behest of the Midwest interests vi et armis or otherwise 
passed on. 

KNOWLEDGE OF FRAUD 

The contracts above mentioned, between Henshaw and Fitzhugh, 
were on record in Natrona County, Wyo., wherein the Salt Creek field is 
situated; therefore, every applicant basing a claim on the Henshaw- 
Fitzhugh locations had notice of their contents, and consequently of 
their fraudulent character. The Iba powers of attorney likewise were 
of record. Moreover, the applicants bad actual knowledge of the 
fraud, by and through the knowledge, acts, and conduct of their incor- 
porators, officers, and agents, 

Shoup and Schuyler from the beginning knew of the scheme of Hen- 
shaw and Fitzhugh, Because of the provisions in their contracts, which 
gave Henshaw control of Fitzhugh's interest, they secured a ratification 
by Henshaw of their transaction with Fitzhugh in which he conveyed 
to the Midwest Oil Co. The document signed by Henshaw expressly 
mentions his agreements with Fitzhugh of August 15, 1909, and Novem- 
ber 16, 1909. These agreements are also mentioned in Henshaw's 
assignment of his “claim” against Fitzhugh to Evans. 

Shoup, Schuyler, and Reed organized the Midwest Oil Co., the Reed 
Investment Co., also the Crescent Oil Co., Control Oil Co., Bluestone 
DIL Co., Barbados Oil Co., Pinero Oil Co., Seattle OIl Co., California Oil 
Co., Fitzhugh Oil Co., and Henshaw Oil Co., commonly called the “ Reed 
companies.“ They became the principal stockholders, officers, and 
directors; and had the active management and control of all of these 
companies, 

The Midwest Oil Co., which acquired Fitzhugh’s interest, is an appli- 
cant for leases to 1,970 acres of the field. The Reed companies, which 
acquired the interest of Henshaw, conveyed to the Wyoming Associated 
Oil Corporation, an applicant for leases to 5,963 acres of the field. 
The latter was organized by the same group of promoters, and their 
knowledge of the fraud was knowledge to this applicant. 

The applicants are all subsidiaries of the Midwest Refining Co., all 
organized by the same promoters and capitalists, all having very largely 
an identity of officers, stock ownership, management, and control. None 
of them were strangers to the true situation or innocent purchasers in 
any sense. 

The general rule of law is that notice of a fact acquired by an agent 
while transacting the business of his principal operates constructively 
as notice to his principal; and as corporations from their nature can 
never act except through the instrumentality of agents, this principle 
applies with peculiar force to them. Notice to or knowledge of an officer 
or agent of a corporation obtained in the course of his employment, and 
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with respect fo a matter within the scope of his authority, or apparent 
authority, is notice to or knowledge of the corporation. (Simmons 
Creek Coal Co. v. Doran, 142 U. S. 417, 436; McCaskill Co. v. United 
States, 216 U. S. 504, 515; Armstrong v. Ashley, 204 U. S. 272, 282; 
United States v. Coal Co., 246 Fed. 485; Mutual Investment Co. v. 
Wildman, 182 III. A. 187; Griffith v. Royal Arcanum, 182 Mo. A. 644, 
656; Clark and Marchall on Corporations, vol. 3, secs. 718-724; Cook 
on Corporations, 6th ed., vol. 3, sec. 727; 10 Cye, 1083-1062.) 

When a corporation once gets knowledge, it continues to have It 
even though the officer or agent through whom the knowledge was 
obtained is no longer in its service. (Mechanics Bank v. Seton, 1 Pet. 
(U. S.) 299, 7 L. 3d. 152; 10 Cyc. 1062, par. 2; Birmingham Trust 
Co. v. Louisiana National Bank, 99 Ala. 379, 13 8. 112, 20 L. R. A. 
600; United States National Bank v. Forstedt, 64 Nebr. 855, 90 N. W. 
919; Bird v. New York Central, etc., Railroad Co., 64 App. Div. 14, 71 
N. X. S. 734 (Aff. 172 N. x. 637 mem., 65 N. E. 1113 mem.).) 


EXCESS ACREAGE 


Even should the question of fraud be decided in favor of the appli- 
cants, then they are entitled to leases in the Salt Creek fleld for 3,200 
acres only. 

Let us examine the so-called “ relief” provision of the act, sections 
18, 18a, and 19. 

Section 18 provides: 

That not more than one-half of the area, but in no case to exceed 
3,200 acres, within the geologle oil or gas structure of a producing oil 
or gas field, shall be leased to any one claimant under the provision 
of this section when the area of such geologic oil structure exceeds 
640 acres. 


“All leases hereunder shall inure to the benefit of the claimant and 
all persons claiming through or under him by lease, contract, or other? 
wise, as their interests may appear; subject, however, to the same 
limitations as to area and acreage as is provided for claimant in this 
section, 

“That no lease or leases under this section shall be granted, nor 
shall any interest therein inure, to any person, association, or cor- 
poration for a greater aggregate area or acreage than the maximum 
in this section provided for.” 

Section 18a does not expressly provide an acreage limitation. 

Section 19 provided that certain persons shall be entitled to prospect- 
ing permits upon “ the same terms and conditions and limitations as to 
acreage as other permits provided for in this act.” 

The question is, How great an acreage is an applicant entitled to 
under the act? Was it contemplated that an applicant should be lim- 
ited to a lease of 3,200 acres within the geologic oil or gas structure of 
a producing oil or gas field, or that an applicant should be entitled to 
3,200 acres under section 18, an unlimited acreage under section 18a, 
and 2,560 acres under section 19? Of course, the act should be con- 
sidered and construed as a whole. Undoubtedly the intention of Con- 
gress in providing an acreage limitation was to prevent monopoly, to 
insure competition. and to extend the privileges to the many and not 
to the few. To accomplish this purpose applicants are limited by the 
act to a maximum of 3,200 acres. Any other construction would, in 
effect, invalidate the acreage limitation provisions and circumvent the 
clear intention of Congress. 

The desire to limit the acreage to each applicant is discernible 
thyoughout the act. In section 13, the first on “ Oil and gas,” it is pro- 
vided that a permit shall be granted to prospect for oil and gas on not 
to exceed 2,360 acres. Section 14 provides that if the permittee dis- 
covers valuable deposits of oil or gas, he shall be entitled to a lease on 
one-fourth of the land embraced in the permit at a royalty of 5 per 
cept and shall be entitled to a preference right to a lease on the re- 
mainder of the land embraced in the prospecting permit at a royalty of 
not less than 124% per cent. Section 17 provides that all unappro- 
priated deposits of oil or gas situated within the known geologic struc- 
ture of a producing oil or gas field and the unentered lands containing 
the same not subject to preferential lease may be leased to the highest 
bidder, in areas not exceeding 640 acres. When it comes to section 18, 
the first of the so-called relief provisions, Congress, in its liberality in 
extending a preferred right to honest claimants, goes further than in 
the preceding sections and increases the limitation to 3,200 acres. Sec- 
tion 18a in the original draft of the act in the House was a part of 
section 18; and it was by amendment at a late hour of its consideration 
that it was separated from section 18. All of the provisos of section 
18, such as the provision relative to the naval petroleum reserve, the 
question of fraud, the acreage limitation, ete., were not painstakingly 
added to 18a; but undoubtedly all these provisions were intended to 
apply to 18a the same as to 18. In fact, 18a is in a sense another 
proviso to 18 which authorizes the President to direct the compromise 
of a controversy by an exchange or division of land (very desirable 
under certain conditions) or the proceeds of operation. Will the idea 
be indulged that this section authorizes the President to direct the 
granting of a Tease to a claimant guilty of fraud, or to an unlimited 
acreage, or that it extends any greater measure of relief in any case 
than section 18? If so, many of the provisions of the act absolutely 
are of no avail, It merely authorizes, first, the President to make or 
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direct a settlement, and, second, to make it in a different manner from 
that authorized by section 18; but it is not intended that such a settle- 
ment shall violate the provisions of section 18. 

Section 19 is for the purpose of protecting a bona fide claimant who 
had not made a discovery on or before the passage of the act. It 
authorizes the granting of prospecting permits to claimants upon 
the same terms and conditions and limitations as to acreage as other 
permits provided for in this act.” It further provides, where any 
such person has heretofore made such discovery, he shall be entitled to a 
lease thereon under such terms as the Secretary of the Interior may 
prescribe, unless otherwise provided for in section 18 hereof,” clearly 
indicating that the lease must be granted under section 18 if the 
facts are such as to bring it within the provisions of that section; 
and if the claimant already had the maximum under section 18, then 
of course no further lease could be granted. In this connection it is 
important to note the provisions of section 18: “That no claimant 
acquiring any interest in such lands since September 1, 1919, from a 
claimant on or since said date claiming or holding more than the 
maximum allowed claimant under this section shall secure a lease 
thereon or any interest therein, but the inhibition of this proviso shall 
not apply to an exchange of any interest in such lands made prior to 
the Ist day of January, 1920, which did not increase or reduce the 
area or acreage held or claimed in excess of said maximum by either 
party to the exchange.” It will be seen that anyone who claimed an 
area in excess of 3,200 acres should not receive any benefit from the 
excess, either by obtaining a lease thereon or by the sale thereof, the 
idea being that a lease or leases on as much as 3,200 acres would be 
ample relief to any claimant. When the maximum is granted under 
section 18, surely an accitional acreage is not permissible under section 
18a or 19. 

Let us next consider who these applicants are and for what they are 
asking, 

The applicants are “the allied and associated powers.” They are 
closely related by contract, by stock ownership, and by corporate offi- 
cials and directorates. 

By the time oil was being produced in any considerable quantities 
the Salt Creek field in one way or another had passed largely into the 
hands of the Midwest Oil Co., the Reed companies and the Franco” 
companies (commonly so called because they were organized and con- 
trolled by citizens of France, Belgium, and Holland). These companies, 
for the purpose of combining their claims and interests into one 
operating company, early in 1914 joined in organizing the Midwest 
Refining Co., which in the beginning was made the biggest and most 
powerful of all the concerns interested in the field. It was made the 
overlord of the domain by contracts between it and its creators, which 
in substance gave it the exclusive right for a period of 20 years, from 
January 1, 1914, to possess and mine for oll the lands claimed by 
‘these companies respectively, and to possess and operate all pipe lines, 
refineries, wells, tanks, machinery, and equipment already installed 
for the extraction, storage, transportation, and refining of oil. 

The Midwest Refining Co. agreed in substance to extract the ofl from 
said lands, transport it to the refineries, refine it, sell the refined 
products, and to pay said companies one-half of the net proceeds of the 
refined products of the oil extracted from the lands claimed by them, 
respectively. These contracts are in reality leases. The result, if not 
one of the chief purposes of the organization of the Midwest Refining Co., 
was to secure a complete monopoly of the entire product of the field and 
thereby enable it as the creature and agent of the combining claimants 
to purchase the crude oil produced from the few remaining tracts of the 
field at the cheapest possible price. The lands of the field not claimed 
by said combining companies were in the hands of various small 
operators, who, in order to dispose of the oil they produced, were 
forced to enter into long-term contracts to sell such oil to the Midwest 
Refining Co. at a price arbitrarily fixed by it. Consequently, no lease to 
any part of this field can be granted that will not inure to the 
benefit of the Midwest Refining Co. In fact, a lease to any of the appli- 
cants above mentioned is indirectly a lease to the Midwest Refining Co. 

ANALYSIS STOCK OWNERSHIP 

An analysis of stock ownership will throw considerable light on the 
respective interests of the Midwest Refining Co. and the applicants. 

(a) The Mountain Producers Association owns 52 per cent of the 
stock of the Wyoming Associated Oil Corporation, an applicant for 
5,963 acres. The Midwest Refining Co., by owning 32 per cent of the 
Mountain Producers Association, is interested in these applications to 
the extent of 992 acres. 

(b) The Salt Creek Producers Association owns 60 per cent, possibly 
76 per cent, of the stock of the Midwest Oil Co., applicant for 1,970 acres. 
The Midwest Refining Co., by owning 82 per cent of the stock of the 
Salt Creek Producers Association, has an interest in these lands equal 
to 416 acres. 

(e) The Wyoming Oil Fields Co. owns all the stock of the Central 
Wyoming Oil & Development Co., an applicant for 920 acres. The 
Salt Creek Producers Association owns all of the stock of the Wyo- 
ming Oil Fields Co., and the Midwest Refining Co., by owning 32 per 
cent of the stock of the Salt Creek Producers Association, has an inter- 
est in these applications equal to 294 acres. 
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(d) The Petroleum Maatschappij Salt Creek applied for a lease to 160 
acres for the reason that its name had been used in a patent applica- 
tion, It long ago conveyed to the Wyoming Ou Fields Co., whose stock 
is all owned by the Salt Creek Producers Association; but the Midwest 
Refining Co., by owning 82 per cent of the stock of the Salt Creek 
Producers Association, is interested to the extent of 31 acres, 

(e) The Salt Creek Consolidated Oil Co. has applied for 2,347 acres, 
but 50 per cent of its stock is owned by the Wyoming Oil Fields Co., 
Wyoming Associated Oil Co., and the Midwest Oil Co. The Salt Creek 
Producers Association owns the Wyoming Oil Fields Co. and 52 per 
cent of the Wyoming Associated Oil Corporation. The Midwest Refining 
Co. owns 32 per cent of the Salt Creek Producers Association and the 
Mountain Producers Association, and is therefore interested in these 
applications to the extent of 273 acres. 

(t) E. J. Sullivan, “ trustee,” has applied for leases for 560 acres, not 
disclosing for whom he is acting; by written agreement (not of record), 
the Salt Creek Consolidated Oil Co. and the E. T. Williams Oil Co. are 
each to have one-half of the lands if the leases are granted. As stated 
under (e), 50 per cent of the Salt Creek Consolidated Oil Co. is owned 
by the Wyoming Oil Fields Co., the Wyoming Associated Oil Corporation, 
and the Midwest Oil Co., and that the Salt Creek Producers Association 
owns 66 per cent of the Midwest Oil Co. The Mountain Producers 
Association owns 52 per cent of the Wyoming Associated Oil Corporation 
and the Midwest Refining Co. owns 32 per cent of both the Salt Creek 
Producers Association and the Mountain Producers Association, and 
therefore has an interest of 32 acres. 

(g) The Mountain & Gulf Oil Co. has applied for 960 acres, section 
6, township 39 north, range 78 west, and the north half of section 11, 
township 40 north, range 79 west. The New Bradford Oil Co. (predeces- 
sor of the Salt Creek Consolidated Oil Co.) and the Northwestern Oil 
Co. at one time had an interest in section 6, but we have not the evi- 
dence to give the present ownership of this section. The north half 
of section 11 was leased by the Parkman Oil Co. to B. D. Townsend, 
one-tenth of the oil being reserved to the Parkman Oil Co. Townsend 
assigned to the National Petroleum Co., who assigned to the Mountain & 
Gulf Oil Co., reserving 40 per cent of the net profits. The National 
Petroleum Co. deeded its interests to the Salt Creek Producers Asso- 
ciation. Apparently, then, 10 per cent is owned by the Parkman Oil Co., 
36 per cent by the Salt Creek Producers Association, and 54 per cent 
by the Mountain & Gulf Oil Co. The Midwest OIl Co. owns 95 per cent 
of the Parkman Ol] Co. and the Salt Creek Producers Association owns 
66 per cent of the Midwest Oil Co. The Midwest Refining Co. owns 32 
per cent of the Salt Creek Producers Association, and therefore has an 
interest equal to 43 acres. 7 

(h) The New York Oil Co. and the Midwest Oil Co. have applied for 
160 acres—the southwest half of section 13, township 39 north, range 79 
west. We do not know the facts relative to the interests Involved, but 
have evidence that the New York Oil Co. is now controlled by the Mid- 
west interests. ; 

(i) The New York Oil Co. and the Northwestern Oil Co. are applicants 
for 480 acres—the southwest half of section 34 and the south half of 
section 1. The New York Oil Co, has a royalty interest of one-eighth 
in the southwest quarter of section 34, the balance going to the North- 
western Oil Co., which is owned by the Boston-Wyoming Oil Co., and 41 
per cent of the latter is owned by the Midwest Oil Co., which would 
give it 35% per cent interest in this 160 acres. The New York Oil Co. 
has a 23½ per cent interest in the south half of section 1. The Mid- 
west Oil Co. has a 10% per cent interest, plus the 41 per cent of the 
interest of the Boston-Wyoming, which makes its total interest in the 
south half of section 1, 28% per cent, or 149.3 acres. The Salt Creek 
Producers Association, owning 66 per cent of the Midwest Oil Co. would 
have an interest equal to 98 acres and the Midwest Refining Co., 
owning 32 per cent of the Salt Creek Producers Association, would have 
31 acres, 

(j) The National Petroleum Co. has applied for 960 acres formerly 
claimed by the Parkman Oil Co., who leased to B. D. Townsend, who 
assigned to the National Petroleum Co. This lease was assigned by 
the National Petroleum Co. to T. A. Dines, a vice president of the 
Midwest Refining Co., and we assume that any interest acquired by him 
went direct to the Midwest Refining Co. The National Petroleum 
Co. retained a 40 per cent interest. Therefore 10 per cent goes to the 
Parkman Oil Co., 36 per cent to the National Petroleum Co., and 54 
per cent to T. A. Dines. The Midwest Oil Co., owning 95 per cent 
of the Parkman Oil Co., the Salt Creek Producers’ Association, owning 
66 per cent of the Midwest Oil Co., and the Midwest Refining Co., 
owning 32 per cent of the Salt Creek Producers’ Association, plus the 
Dines share, would have an interest equal to 538 acres. 

(k) The Federal Oil & Development Co. has applied for 320 acres, 
which was leased by it to B. D. Townsend, reserving a royalty of 
15 per cent. This lease was assigned by Townsend to the National 
Petroleum Co., who assigned the northeast one-half of section 13 to 
T. A. Dines, and the southeast one-fourth of section 13 to the Moun- 
tain & Gulf Oil Co., reserving in each instance a royalty of 40 per cent 
of the net profits. The National Petroleum Co. and Dines then con- 
veyed to the Salt Creek Producers’ Association for stock in the latter. 
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Then the Federal Oil & Development Co. holds an interest of 15 per 
cent, the Mountain & Gulf Oil Co, 25% per cent, and the Salt Creek 
Producers’ Association 5914 per cent, the interest of the latter being 
190 acres, of which the Midwest Refining Co. is credited with 32 per 
cent, or 61 acres, 

(1) The Parkman Oil Co, has applied for 160 acres, which it leased 
October 1, 1915, to B. D. Townsend, reserving a 10 per cent royalty; 
Townsend assigning to the National Petroleum Co., and it assigned 
to T. A. Dines, reserving 40 per cent of the net profits. The National 
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Petroleum Co. and Dines then conveyed to the Salt Creek Producers’ 
Association. The Midwest Oil Co. owns 95 per cent of the Park- 
man Oil Co.; the Salt Creek Producers owning 66 per cent of the 
Midwest Oil Co. and all the interest of the National Petroleum Co. and 
Dines, has an interest of 154 acres, of which 32 per cent, or 49 acres, 
is credited to the Midwest Refining Co. 

By using the above-mentioned percentages of stock ownership, the 
acreage applied for by the respective claimants, and the total acreage 
applied for, we compile the following: 


Wyoming i Salt Creek Mountain Midwest 
Associated Oil e on Petroleum Products Refining 
* Association Association Co. 

Area Per Area Per Area Per Area Per 

(acres) | cent | (acres)| cent | (acres)| cent | (acres)| cent 


3, 101 


30. 78 


42. 88 2. 693 18.04 3.743 25.07 3, 328 32.30 2,780 


Total outstanding capital is $25,000,000, divided into 500,000 shares, of the par value of $50 each. 
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Were a list of the largest stockholderg in a number of the corporate 
applicants accessible the names of those mentioned in the lists above 
would again be found. 

Therefore, not only because of the contractual relationship but also 
because of the interlocking stock ownership of the respective corpora- 
tions in each other and of the large stockholders, do we find the same 
control and the same interests subserved in cach and every application. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


A list of the officers and directors of the Midwest companies is in- 
teresting. The names appearing in parenthesis are officers but not 
directors, the other officers being members of the board of directors in 
each instance : 

“The Midwest Refining Co. H. E. Blackmer, president; R. D. 
Brooks, T. A. Dines, R. S. Ellison, vice presidents; (C. E. Titus, sec- 
retary); (H. H. Brooks, treasurer) ; L. A. Reed, Tyson S. Dines, H. C. 
Naylor, E. S. Osler, John D. Clark. 

“Mountain & Gulf Oil Co. R. M. Aitkin, president; L. L. Aitken, 
vice president; A. C. Campbell, secretary-treasurer; H. L. Ritter, T. A. 
Dines, Vernon F. Taylor, Ralph Hartzell. 

“Salt Creek Producers Association. N. S. Wilson, president; T. A. 
Dines, vice president; T. A. Pedley, secretary-treasurer; H. A. De- 
Compiegne, B. D. Townsend. 

“Midwest Oil Co. L. L. Aitken, President; W. P. Schuyler, vice 
president; (T. A. Pedlex, secretary-treasurer); J. L. Warren, C. A. 
Fisher, H. L. Ritter, R. H. Forbes. 

“Salt Creek Consolidated Oil Co. James Owen, president; Warwick 
M. Downing, vice president; (F. C. Roberts, secretary-treasurer) ; C. E. 
Abbott, L. L. Aitken, F. S. Mitchell, Norwood Johnston, N. S. Wilson. 

“Mountain Producers Association. John T. Barnett, president; 
George T. Bardley, vice president; J. L. Warren, secretary-treasurer ; 
Harold D. Roberts, A. C. Campbell. 

“Wyoming Associated Oil Corporation. John T. Barnett, president; 
D. M. Barrington, vice president; J. L. Warren, secretary-treasurer ; 
F. C. Roberts, Verner Z. Reed, jr. 

“‘NVyoming Oil Fields Co. Otto Gramm, president; C. W. Burdick, 
vic» president; B. O. Lummis, secretary; (H. C. Bretschneider, treas- 
urer) ; W. R. Dubois, H. E. Mason, Patrick Sullivan, A. D. Johnston. 

“Natrona Pipe Line & Refinery Co. C. W. Burdick, president; A. D. 
Johnston, vice president; A. C. Campbell, secretary; H. C. Bretschnei- 
der, treasurer; B. O. Lummis, W. E. Mullin, S. Ledeboer. 

“Central Wyoming Oil & Development Co. H. C. Bretschneider, 
president; C. W. Burdick, vice president; (E. Percy Palmer, secretary- 
treasurer) ; A. C. Campbell, A. D. Johnston, L. A. Thompson, jr. 


Petroleum Maatschappij Salt Creek. C. W. Burdick, president; 
A. C. Campbell, vice president; B. O. Lummis, secretary; H. C. Bret- 
schneider, treasurer; Wilfred O'Leary. 

“New York Oil Co. Frank G. Curtis, president; Alonzo G. Setter 
and II. D. Curtis, vice presidents; Minal] E. Young, secretary-treasurer ; 
O. Nelson Rushworth, Robert B. Stewart, Maxwell W. Winter. 

Northwestern Oil Co. A. D. Aitken, president; L. L. Aitken, vice 
president; (A. W. Warren, secretary-treasurer); C. A. Fisher, H. L. 
Ritter, C. C. Dillard. 

National Petroleum Co. B. D. Townsend, president; F. C. Rabb, 
vice president; Hugh Thompson, secretary-treasurer. 

“Federal Oil & Development Co. H. L. Ritter, president; H. J. 
Barry, secretary; A. D. Aitken, treasurer; Valentine Mix, Maurice W. 
Samuels. 

“Parkman Oil Co. Eugene Mackey, president; H. L. Ritter, vice 
president; D. S. Hare, secretary-treasurer; E. G. Quinn, Janet Mackey.” 

CONCLUSION 


The paramount reason urged by applicants in support of their 
claims is that they innocently and in good faith have expended vast 
sums in the development of the field, but the true facts render this 
contention impotent, because almost all the capital used, not only for 
development but also to purchase claims, was the money received for 
the oil taken by these trespassers from the public lands. So resourceful 
were these promoters and capitalists that at no time did they risk any 
considerable part of their own means. They let the property pay for 
itself and for its development. It will be remembered that the Fitz- 
hugh claims were secured by an agreement to purchase the oil to be 
produced, at 33 cents per barrel, only $10,000 in this case being 
advanced; and that the Henshaw claims were purchased for $325,000, 
but this consideration was not paid till it was derived from the oll. 
Any other capital that was used very largely came from France and 
Holland, The crowd asking such valuable concessions at the hands 
of the Government already have become immensely wealthy at its 
expense, They have no equities worthy of consideration. It is true 
that stocks have been sold to the public, but surely the Government 
should not sacrifice the public property, a greatly needed natural 
resource, to make these oil stocks good, 

The Midwest Refining Co. has an absolute monopoly of the Salt 
Creek field, and in one way or another controls every one of the above- 
named applicants. It is interested in every acre sought by them, and 
a lease to any one of them will inure to its benefit, Its claims are 
based on titles that are thoroughly saturated with fraud, and from 
the beginning its promoters, officers, and directors unquestionably have 
had full knowledge of the fraud. It not only is not acting honestly 
and in good faith, but it now is compounding fraud by seeking to 
secure leases on a greater acreage than the maximum allowed by law. 
For several years it maintained a large force of paid lobbyists, lawyers, 
and agents at the Capitol to secure the passage of the act with the 
relief provisions included, and, evidently, it will continue so to do till 
its subsidiaries have secured leases thereunder, They are not “in the 
court with clean bands.” 
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When the leasing bill was before Congress it was emphatically 
asserted and maintained that the Standard Oil Co. had no interest 
whatever in the Midwest Refining Co. or the applicants, and that it 
was not concerned with the relief provisions, but now it is conceded 
that the Standard Of] Co. of Indiana absolutely controls the Midwest 
Refining Co. Only a little while ago the Government was courageously 
engaged in “dissolving” the Standard Oil Co., but now it is requested 
to dispense relief to this object of charity and to bestow upon it leases 
to the most valuable known oll acreage in the world—public property 
of the value of at least $1,000,000,000. Is this the character of claim- 
ant Congress intended to relieve? 

The relief provisions extend rights and privileges to claimants which 
they did not have under the preexisting law and enable them to take 
advantage of claims they could not establish or defend in the courts; 
therefore, the law very justly confines the relief to honest claimants 
and limits them to leases on a maximum of 3,200 acres. 

This matter demands the most careful consideration, and, under the 
circumstances, leases should not be granted on an ex parte showing, 
but a hearing before the register and receiver of the local land office 
in Wyoming should be ordered, so that all the evidence pro et con 
may be taken, a complete record made, presented, and fully considered 
before a final action is taken, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rornur C. BELL, 


Special Assistant to the Attorney General. 
JaNnvaRY 18, 1921. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 12286) making appropriations 
for the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recoxp an article entitled“ Why are we in 
Nicaragua?” written by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER], published in Volume II, No. 5, the 
May, 1928, issue of the periodical known as Plain Talk, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

Wuy Ann We In NICARAGUA? 
By Senator Burton K. WHEELER 


(Was the Pan American conference at Habana a sincere effort to 
cultivate a golden rule among the countries of the Americas, or was it 
a smoke screen to make Wall Street exploitation look well? Why have 
our marines killed 600 Nicaraguan “ bandits,” and do bandits run in 
such large numbers anywhere? Is our State Department in Washington 
or down-town New York? Senator WHEELER asks these questions—and 
answers them.) 

When President Coolidge recently opened the Sixth Pan American 
Conference at Habana he solemnly declared that in its relations with 
neighboring Latin-American Republies the United States was actuated 
only by the principles of the golden rule. At every opportunity since 
Charles E. Hughes and other “ official spokesmen” have stressed the 
beneficent effects of our former “occupations” of other Caribbean Re- 
publics, reiterated that our “intervention” in Nicaragua was a step 
reluctantly taken only after repeated requests from both political fac- 
tions of Nicaragua, and promised that we would withdraw as soon as 
the people of that unhappy Republic prove they can conduct their own 
affairs without endangering “American lives and American property.” 

As an American citizen, I would be proud and happy to indorse these 
protestations if I could accept them at their face value. Certainly, no 
fault can be found with the moral accents of the language employed by 
President Coolidge and Mr. Hughes. That is quite perfect. But many 
a beautiful theory is shipwrecked on the sharp shores of fact, and I 
must confess that I, for one, can not reconcile our recent behavior in 
Nicaragua with the golden rule of the gentle Nazarene, who laid down 
the precept, “ Do unto others as ye would have others do unto you.” 

On the very day that President Coolidge told Latin-American dele- 
gates that our only motive was their welfare, American bombing planes 
were showering death and destruction over defenseless Nicaraguan vil- 
lages and American marines, in overwhelming force, were hunting down 
the puny forces of General Sandino. For more than a year Nicaraguan 
ports have been blocked by United States battleships and many widely 
scattered sections of Nicaragua have been invaded by United States 
marines on battle bent. Officers of the Marine Corps recently gave 
out a statement that more than 600 Nicaraguans had been slain by our 
armed forces. Every few days the press contains brief accounts of 
fresh detachments of marines embarking, and giant bombing planes— 
following the route taken by Lindbergh In his good-will flight "—take 
-off for Nicaragua on their errand of destruction. President Coolidge 
may talk about the golden rule and Mr. Hughes may wax eloquent over 
“international amity,” but for all practical purposes we are—and have 
been for more than a year—waging war on no small scale against a 
substantial proportion of the people of Nicaragua. 
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Why are armed forces of the United States carrying on an unde- 
clared war against Nicaragua? This is a problem that is puzzling many 
Members of Congress—which, under the Constitution, has the sole 
right to declare war—and a large and growing number of citizens of 
the United States are asking the same question and searching in vain 
for a satisfactory explanation. 

It was generally supposed that President Coolidge would defend, or 
at least deign to explain his “ private war“ against Nicaragua in his 
address at the opening of the Pan American conference. He dealt 
only in platitudinous generalities, and since then Mr. Hughes has ex- 
ercised all his diplomatic talents to keep the conference from so much 
as verging upon the topic of intervention. Pressure—polite, but un- 
mistakable pressure—has been exerted to prevent other South and Cen- 
tral American delegates from speaking out of turn. The whole confer- 
ence has been a make-believe, a sham, revolving around certain incon- 
sequential points, while underneath a great and growing resentment 
simmers among the press and people of the nations to our south over 
our bullying policy of “ dollar diplomacy.” 

Certainly, “dollar diplomacy” is the only phrase which accurately 
describes our almost uninterrupted record of interference with the in- 
ternal affairs of Nicaragua for the past 18 years, and when the whole 
sordid story of our relations with Nicaragua is written every American 
who holds true to our traditions will hang his head in shame. From 
the beginning—back in 1909—our interference in Nicaragua has been 
in behalf of certain Wall Street banking interests who sought profit- 
able investments at unfair terms, 


Brown Bros., J. & W. Seligman & Co., and more recently the Guaranty 


‘| Trust Co., all of New York, are the flies in the Nicaraguan ointment. 


Other American concession seekers and holders—notably, the La Luz & 
Los Angeles Mining Co.—have played a part, but the State Department 
policy has been built around the concessions of Nicaragua to Brown 
Bros., J. & W. Seligman Co., and the Guaranty Trust Co. 

For the past 14 years these bankers, or their subsidiaries, have owned 
and controlled the majority stock of the Nicaraguan National Bank 
and the Nicaraguan National Railroad—two immensely profitable public 
utilities—which were reorganized as American corporations under the 
laws of the States of Maine and Connecticut and granted blanket con- 
cessions which gave them control of nearly every basic phase of the 
economic life of the Nicaraguan people. These are the two most re- 
markable concessions that have ever been granted in the history of any 
country, I think—with the possible exception of the case of Haiti, where 
extraordinary grants were made to the National City Bank folk. 

What a rank injustice that the Nicaraguan National Bank and 
National Railroad, both institutions which were operating long before 
our bankers appeared on the scene, should be reincorporated in this 
country and have to pay State and local taxes and an income tax to the 
United States Government! And why should the national revenue of 
Nicaragua be kept on deposit in New York banks, often not drawing 
interest, while the Nicaraguan Government is compelled to pay as high 
as 9 per cent of that amount to forced loans? 

An American collects the customs of Nicaragua at a salary of $10,000 
a year. Another $10,000-a-year American is “high commissioner.” 
Another $10,000-a-year American is inspector general of internals rev- 
enue. Two Americans, one drawing $12,000 and the other $10,000 a 
year, control the Nicaraguan Mixed Claims Commission. A retired 
United States Marine officer is commander in chief of the Nicaraguan 
National Guard and all of its 92 officers are citizens of the United 
States. Americans manage the national bank and the national rail- 
road. Americans supervise the Nicaraguan elections and high-priced 
“sanitary experts,” “fiscal advisors,” and attorneys have cost the 
Nicaraguan people countless thousands of dollars in the last 17 years 
while they have been denied the fundamental human right of conducting 
their own affairs. 

Wholesale graft has characterized the Wall Street-State Department 
control of Nicaragua. The operating expenses of the Nicaraguan rail- 
road were increased from $30,000 to $300,000 per year, and road-bed 
and rolling stock were allowed to deteriorate. Freight rates were raised 
60 per cent and passenger rates 100 per cent. Customs duties, both 
import and export, were increased on an average of 100 per cent and 
many new taxes imposed. 

Sefior José Castellon, a Nicaraguan economist, estimates that the 
banker exploitation of Nicaragua has cost its people $33,000,000 in 
the last 15 years—and it must be remembered that Nicaragua is hardly 
half the area of many of our Western States and has a population of 
only 600,000. Our bankers originally intervened in Nicaragua on the 
plea they would fund the Nicaraguan debt and speedily discharge it if 
allowed to collect the customs receipts. Under the rule of the bankers 
the Nicaraguan debt has actually increased. Certain American banking 
firms and concession holders are making very fat profits in Nicaragua, 
but conditions among native business men are intolerable and many 
Nicaraguans have been compelled to leave their country to find work— 
and possibly to escape the tyranny of our Wall Street-State Department- 
Marine Corps rule. 

The policy carried on by successive Secretaries of State in the past 17 
years has literally gutted the sovereignty of Nicaragua. The new 
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Larned History says that the Knox-Castrilla treaty—which was twice 
rejected by the Senate of the United States, although its terms were 
substantially enforced and constitute the policy of Secretary Kellogg 
and President Coolidge at this moment, was to reduce Nicaragua to an 
American protectorate. Every political, every economic phase of the 
life of its people is under the merciless heel of the State Department 
and the Wall Street bankers. Every strategic post, fiscal and military, 
is in the hands of State Department appointees. Nicaragua is at this 
moment in the bitterest bondage in which any free people ever found 
themselves, 

Briefly, of course, I will relate the history of our intervention in 
Nicaragua. 

The beginning of Nicaragua's misfortunes dates from 1909 when 
the State Department, then under Philander C. Knox, not only encour- 
aged but actually aided a revolutionary movement which overthrew 
President Zelaya. Zelaya was speedily suppressing the revolution until 
United States marines were landed to prevent him from capturing Blue- 
fields. The State Department also withdrew its recognition. Zelaya 
left the country and Dr. José Madriz, a distinguished jurist who had 
served on the Central American Court of Justice, was chosen as his 
successor by the Nicaraguan Congress. 

General Estrada, who had started the revolt against Zelaya, con- 
tinued fighting against Madriz. United States marines remained in 
Nicaragua, establishing “ neutral zones,” which handicapped the Nica- 
raguan government troops, and on September 10, 1910, Estrada cap- 
tured the capital, proclaimed himself provisional president and asked 
official recognition from the United States. Before this was granted, 
Thomas Dawson, minister at Panama, was sent to Nicaragua to take 
charge of the situation. Dawson insisted, according to sworn testi- 
mony of Thomas P. Moffat, then American consul at Managua, that 
Adolfa Diaz be named as vice president. Diaz was then a clerk in the 
La Luz & Los Angeles Mining Co. Estrada had to agree to be recog- 
nized, They then were “elected” president and vice president by a 
hand-picked assembly and recognized by President Taft. 

Estrada raised some objection to sanetioning the loans desired by 
the New York bankers. Two Nicaraguan assemblies had rejected the 
contracts and public opinion overwhelmingly opposed the concessions. 
A revolution headed by Mena, an Indian general, promptly broke out 
against Estrada, and according to sworn testimony Elliott C. North- 
cott, American minister at Nicaragua, told Estrada he would have to 
leave the country and surrender the presidency. Estrada did leave and 
thus Diaz succeeded to the presidency. He was promptly recognized 
and when the whole country sprang to arms against him 3,000 Amer- 
ican marines were landed and put down the uprising with a heavy loss 
of life. 

Then, while Nicaragua was still under control of American marines, 
with the constitutional rights of free speech and free press suspended, 
with a majority of the electorate disfranchised by executive decree, 
while marine officers in uniform openly campaigned for Diaz, a farcical 
“ election” was held to sanction the accomplished facts and Diaz was 
declared the unanimous choice for president, 9 

During the two-year period that witnessed the rapid changes chron- 
icled above, executive degrees were written or amended by the State 
Department and United States diplomatic agents in Nicaragua issued 
instructions to Nicaraguan army officers, selected the candidates put 
forward at farcical elections, and vetoed articles in the proposed Nica- 
raguan constitution then being drawn by a constitutional assembly. 

Diaz remained in office from 1912 until 1916—protected by United 
States marines who constantly remained at Managua—and it was during 
the régime of this $1,200-a-year clerk in Secretary of State Knox's 
corporation that the Nicaraguan National Bank and National Railroad 
were surrendered to the New York bankers. Diaz and his followers 
also looted the public treasury on an extensive scale, paying themselves 
several million dollars for alleged “ revolutionary claims.” 

Diaz was followed by Emiliano Chamorro, who also was “ elected 
unanimously ” after B. L. Jefferson, American minister, called in all 
opposing candidates and bluntly informed them that no one would be 
recognized by the United States who would not pledge himself to the 
rule of the bankers, Unwilling to make such dishonorable pledges, the 
other candidates withdrew and Chamorro had the field to himself. 
American marines remained in Nicaragua and marine officers testified 
before the Senate that at least three-quarters of the Nicaraguan people 
opposed Chamorro. Col, Smedley Butler went so far as to state that 
Chamorro could not remain in the country 24 hours without the support 
of American marines. 

In 1920 Gen. Emiliano Chamorro was succeeded by his uncle, Diego 
M. Chamorro. This election, too, was vitiated by fraud. Chamorro 
supporters controlled the polls and supervised the counting of the 
ballots. Mr. Miller, a “special observer“ sent by the United States 
State Department, frankly admitted that “ fraud undoubtedly did take 
place in the registration and counting of votes“ and added that “a 
fair election could not have been held under the existing election laws.” 

President Diego Chamorro died unexpectedly in 1923 and was suc- 
ceeded by Vice President Martinez. At this time, largely because its 
resources were being drained by graft, extravagance, and systematic 
exploitation, the economic situation in Nicaragua had become acute, 
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Many business houses failed, the small native farmers were heavily 
mortgaged, and unemployment was general. President Martinez called 
a conference of well-known men from all walks of life, and the consensus 
of opinion was that the Nicaraguan Government should try to regain 
control of the national bank and national railroad. 

With the consent of the State Department, President Martinez paid 
$1,750,000 for 51 per cent of the stock of the Nicaraguan National Rail- 
road and $300,000 for 51 per cent of the Nicaraguan National Bank. 
The price for both utilities was virtually double what the Nicaraguan 
Government had received in 1913. Martinez retained three Americans 
on the board of directors of the bank and the railroad and replaced 
the others by native Nicaraguans residing in the United States. The 
J. G. White Management Corporation was allowed to continue to 
operate the railroad. It was impossible at that time to dissolve the 
American corporations and to transact all the bank and railroad busi- 
ness in Nicaragua, as the Nicaraguan Congress had not yet passed the 
necessary legislation. 

The State Department frowned upon the candidacy of Martinez for 
reelection, although Diaz had succeeded himself, so a coalition of Con- 
servatlves and Liberals nominated Solerzano for President and Doctor 
Sacasa for Vice President. They were pledged to carry out the pro- 
gram instituted by Martinez and completely nationalize the bank and 
railroad. Emiliano Chamorro, former President, represented the Wall 
Street group and frankly declared that if elected he would resell the 
bank and railroad to the bankers. Therefore the election presented 
clear-cut issues and, as H. A. Dodd, American supervisor, reported it, 
“the fairest election held in Nicaragua for 15 years,“ it may fairly 
be presumed to have reflected the desires of the Nicaraguan people. 

Solerzano and Sacasa received approximately 48,000 votes and Cha- 
morro received approximately 28,000 votes. It was the first election 
since 1909 in which the people of Nicaragua had been allowed to 
express their opinion at the polls with the slightest assurance that 
their votes would be counted honestly. 

United States marines had been continuously in Nicaragua ever since 
1909, in spite of protests by United States Congressmen and the 
Nicaraguan people, but it was not until Solerzano and Sacasa were 
elected that the State Department served notice that the marines would 
be withdrawn on January 1, 1925, the date the new régime was to take 
office. There is little doubt that the withdrawal of the marines was 
designed to throw a cloud of disfavor over the Solerzano-Sacasa 
régime and, furthermore, under the circumstances, with every American 
official in Nicaragua actively campaigning for the return of the bank 
and the railroad, it could only be construed as an invitation for a revo- 
lution. In fact, so thoroughly were the Nicaraguans themselves con- 
vinced of this that President Solerzano petitioned the State Depart- 
ment to keep the marines in Nicaragua. They were left seven months 
at bis request, and then suddenly withdrawn in August, 1925. 

Immediately after the inauguration of Solerzano and Sacasa the 
New York bankers tried to force a new loan upon the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment, with the usual security of a mortgage upon the national bank 
and railroad. This failed. Offers were then made to buy the bank 
outright. Great pressure was brought to bear upon President Soler- 
zano. Predictions were made that if he did not sell the bank the 
Nicaraguan currency would depreciate and economic ruin follow. Prac- 
tically all of the high-salaried Americans occupying the key positions 
in Nicaragua helped this propaganda. 

Solerzano, though wavering at first, finally decided to carry out his 
campaign pledges. He definitely refused to sell the bank and cabled 
his fiscal agent in New York to cancel the contract which the J. G. 
White Corporation had to manage the railroad. This was on October 
3, 1925, and there is good ground for believing that when President 
Solerzano made this definite move to dispense with the services of the 
J. G. White Management Corporation the financial group in New York 
realized at last the Government of Nicaragua was in the hands of 
Nicaraguans who meant to put an end to the exploitation of their 
country, and this group of American financiers then and there decided 
to put an end to the Solerzano-Sacasa régime. 

On October 23, General Chamorro, who was defeated for the Presi- 
dency less than a year before by an overwhelming vote, seized the 
fortress of Managua, the capital, imprisoned President Solerzano, and 
finally forced him to resign under duress; chased Vice President 
Sacasa out of the country; jailed members of the supreme court and 
hundreds of others; expelled members of Congress, and declared his 
own friends seated in their stead. 

The State Department did not recognize Chamorro. He was held to 
have violated the five-power pact signed in Washington in 1923 by the 
Central American Republics, which stipulated that no President of any 
Central American Republic who obtained power by a revolution or coup 
d'état should be recognized by other Central American Republics. The 


United States did not sign the five-power pact, but President Coolidge 
admitted that this Government had a moral obligation to apply its 
principles in order to encourage Central American States to prevent 
revolution, and in his speech before Congress on January 10, 1927, the 
President said this was the reason why Chamorro was not recognized. 

President Coolidge omitted to state that Adolfo Diaz, whom he 
promptly recognized when Chamorro stepped down, also had Violated 
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the five-power pact, and we were under the same moral obligation not 
to recognize his wholly illegal usurpation. It is a notorious fact in 
Nicaragua that Diaz and Chamorro were confederates in the coup 
d'état which overthrew Solerzano and Sacasa. The fact has never been 
denied or even questioned. 

In a cablegram from San Jose, Costa Rica, December 23, 1926, by the 
Associated Press and published in La Prensa, the Spanish daily in New 
York City, General Chamorro, who was passing through the city to 
represent the Diaz government as special emissary to Europe, frankly 
admitted as much. The dispatch quotes him as follows: 

Adolfo Diaz aided me in the first coup against the constituted gov- 
ernment of President Solerzano, and it is surprising that he was recog- 
nized by the United States while they denied me such recognition.” 


The rump Congress which “elected” Diaz, after notice had been 


served on Chamorro that he would not be recognized, was surrounded 
by troops under Chamorro, who was commander in chief of the army. 
No delegate not personally acceptable to Chamorro was allowed to 
enter, and at least 18 were denied their seats, Chamorro continued 
to act as commander in chief of the army three weeks after Diaz was 
“elected,” and then left as special emissary to Europe. 

President Coolidge and our State Department trampled underfoot our 
national honor when they recognized Adolfo Diaz as President of 
Nicaragua, To do this they had to violate the letter and spirit of a 
treaty which our Government sponsored. They had to override the 
letter and spirit of the Nicaraguan constitution which we also spon- 
sored. They had to lend themselves to all manner of legal trickery and 
political chicanery in the vain hope of making the worse appear the 
better in the eyes of the people of Nicaragua, who justly despise this 
pet puppet of our State Department. And when the Nicaraguan people 
refused to accept this tool, Diaz, who already had exploited them for 
six years backed by the might of the American marines, President 
Coolidge nnd Secretary Kellogg began rushing warships, marines, and 
bombing planes to the little country to force their brutal policy. 

The State Department has been using Diaz off and on ever since it 
assisted in fomenting the 1909 revolution which deposed Zelaya. He 
is one of its two handy men. The other is Emiliano Chamorro. Diaz 
has finally won out because he is the more pliant tool, Neither Diaz 
nor Chamorro has any sense of public honor, They regard treason 
as u perfectly legitimate get-rich-quick game. They see no reason 
whatever why, if by use of force and foreign money, they get into 
position to sell out their country they should not do so. It would be 
unfair to Judas Iscariot or Benedict Arnold to compare these inen with 
them. For neither Judas nor Benedict was a glutton for treason. They 
only played the role of traitor once and one of the two, at least, quickly 
repented of his act. Neither was a “ hard-boiled” traitor. 

There is no secret about the character of these two men. It is com- 
mon knowledge throughout Central and South America. The truth as 
to the total lack of character of either Diaz or Chamorro has been 
blazoned abroad. It is impossible, without reflecting upon the intel- 
ligence of President Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg, to suppose that 
either of them labors under any delusion as to the moral unfitness 
of Diaz for the office into which he was thrust and in which the armed 
support alone of the United States keeps him. Yet President Coolidge 
told the delegates to the Pan American Conference that in its relations 
with Latin-American Republics the United States is actuated only by 
the principles of the Golden Rule. Possibly he meant the golden rule 
of the Wall Street bankers. In that event his words were literally 
true. 

Three days after Diaz was chosen by the rump congress under 
Chamorro's control he was recognized by the United States and five 
days later Robert F. Loree, president of the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York—also president of the National Bank of Nicaragua—loaned 
Diaz $300,000, the entire capital stock of the Nicaraguan National Bank, 
and as security Diaz pledged 51 per cent of the stock of the Nicaraguan 
Railroad. The terms of the loan provided that unless repaid within 
15 months the collateral was to be sold at public auction in New York 
City, where the stock of the railroad has- no quoted value on any 
exchange. 

United States marines, who had been suddenly withdrawn two months 
before Cbamorro's coup d'état, did not interfere while the legally elected 
president of Nicaragua was imprisoned and the legally elected vice 
president compelled to flee the country, But soon after Diaz was 
illegally named president by the rump congress our marines were 
rushed back to Nicaragua and, by declaring “ neutral zones" whenever 
the liberals had won or were about to win a victory, prevented the 
Sacasa forces from quickly driving out the usurper. An embargo was 
placed upon shipments of arms intended for the liberals, although Diaz 
actually was advanced credits by the United States Government for the 
purpose of buying munitions; medical supplies intended for wounded 
Liberal soldiers were held up, and large quantities of munitions were 
taken from the Liberals and destroyed. Despite these handicaps the 
Liberals continued to make headway. 

Then, after Congress adjourned last March, President Coolidge sent 
Henry L. Stimson to Nicaragua as his personal representative.“ Stim- 
son called the Liberal leaders into conference and informed them that 
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unless they laid down their arms the whole force of the marines would 
be employed to disarm them. On the other hand, if the arms were 
surrendered, the Liberals, I am informed, were promised that $10 would 
be paid in gold for each rife. 

The Nicaraguans realized, of course, that they could not cope with 
the marines and accepted the offer. But Diaz had no money to pay for 
the surrendered rifles, whereupon the State Department induced the 
Guaranty Trust Co. to lend $1,000,000 to the Diaz régime. The terms 
of this loan required Nicaragua to mortgage the national bank—the rail- 
road already was back under the control of the Wall Street bankers— 
to pledge the entire receipts of the new export tax on coffee and the 
new import duties on tobacco and liquor; to give the Guaranty Trust 
Co. a five-year option on all new loans; and to transfer the deposits 
and revenues of the national bank and railroad to the keeping of the 
New York bankers. Also provided for was the appointment of another 
high-salaried American to act as “ inspector general of internal revenue,” 
and it was directed that the money loaned be distributed by an Ameri- 
can-controlled commission. 

This new loan will have expired by the time this article sees print, 
but it is perfectly safe to predict that the Diaz régime will default on 
payment of both debts, in which event the Nicaraguan National Bank 
and the Nicaraguan National Railroad will again be completely under 
the control of Wall Street bankers and the greater portion of the rev- 
enue from Nicaragua’s only two profit-paying public utilities will be 
diverted to the enrichment of private investors in the United States. 
It is only necessary to add that the chief of the Latin-American divi- 
sion of our State Department at the time the Solerzano-Sacasa govern- 
ment was overthrown by Chamorro and Diaz was a former employee of 
the very Well Street bankers who controlled the Nicaraguan National 
Bank and Railroad. This gentleman has since resigned from the State 
Department and found reemployment with his banker friends. 

At the present writing American bombing planes are terrorizing the 
tiny villages of the Nicaraguan natives and American marines in over- 
whelming force are relentlessly engaged in hunting down the gallant 
remnant of Nicaraguan Liberals who are still fighting under the leader- 
ship of General Sandino. Our press commonly refers to Sandino and 
his men as bandits, but I, for one, can not help thinking that they aro 
actuated by exactly the same principles of liberty and free government 
for which our forefathers fought in 1776. Indeed, it is not too much 
to state that one would seck in vain in the history of our struggle for 
independence for a parallel to the brazen tyranny of the State Depart- 
ment in its dealings with the people of Nicaragua. George III never 
dared to perpetrate upon the American Colonies such fiscal and political 
iniquities—to say nothing of ruthless force—as our State Department 
has not hesitated to inflict upon the defenseless people of Nicaragua. 

The chief responsibility for this crime against liberty and republi- 
canism and good morals must rest upon the executive department of our 
Government, into whose hands in an especial sense the good repute of 
our country is committed. But no American citizen now living who 
knows the facts and remains silent while this gross injustice is being 
done can escape some measure of the responsibility. It seems to me 
that President Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg have been recreant to 
the fundamental principles of free government to which this Nation 
was dedicated at its birth. 

I dare to hope that the, conscience of America will be fully aroused 
before it is too late to repair the wrong we are doing. Once the na- 
tional conscience is aroused—the same divine power that brought to 
the ground the slave oligarchy when it seemed most firmly entrenched— 
the doom of dollar diplomacy such as has disgraced us in Nicaragua 
will be sealed. From that moment we will again begin, to cherish 
a decent respect for the opinion of mankind. We will by our own 
initiative move away from this policy of aggrandizement in Latin 
America and return to the true traditions of Americanism as voiced by 
Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, and Lincoln. 

I venture to look in another direction for help against the moral 
aberration of dollar diplomacy. This is to the hard common sense 
of legitimate American business men. I say legitimate business men 
because there is a world of difference between the legitimate business 
which goes into the markets of the world with clean hands, asking no 
governmental favors but only a fair feld, and the wholly illegitimate 
business that looks to our State Department for unfair concessions and 
then asks for battleships and marines to protect its ill-gotten gains. 

I trust the common sense of legitimate American business men will 
realize before it is too late the utter folly of our present policy to- 
ward Latin America. Our trade with Europe is percentually on the 
decline and Central and South America offer by far the most inviting 
fields for future disposal of our surplus products of farm and factory. 
We can not make the most of this market if a little clique of interna- 
tional bankers, seeking extortionate profits, poison the peoples of South 
America against us by persuading the State Department to act as it 
has acted in Nicaragua. The Coolidge-Kellogg policy already has raised 
a storm of denunciation throughout Latin America, and if persisted 
in will do much to sweep away the friendly foundations of trade which 
were painstakingly laid by legitimate American business men, 
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Even if I should be disappointed in my hope that the American con- 
science will be aroused from its lethargy in time to save the day for 
American honor, and even if the hard common sense of American busi- 
ness men engaged in legitimate commerce does not assert itself to halt 
a policy so harmful to our trade with Latin America, I am still posi- 
tive that the end of dollar diplomacy is near. 

At this age, when the voice of nationalism is being lifted higher and 
higher throughout the world than ever before, it is foolish to suppose 
that we can impose upon the allied nations of South and Central 
America a colonial system of peon states. Logically, our present policy 
leads straight in that direction, but it is a path that ends at the brink 
of a precipice. Let us not, unless we want to forfeit our own self- 
respect, and the friendship of the whole world, substitute for the motto 
that “ Righteousness exalteth a nation” any maxim of junkerism that 
means The world be damned.” : 

This world does not intend to be damned by any imperial individual 
of any imperial nation. That kind of junkerism, however, camouflaged 
by hypocritical pretenses to suit the times, will not win us either honor 
or permanent prosperity. It will only serve to bring us to dishonor, 
and, in the end, when we have been morally isolated, to certain merited 
destruction. History is strewn with the wreckage of great empires 
which sought to subjugate smaller states. Imperialism inevitably 
leads to ruin. After all, the universe in which we live is a moral uni- 
verse. In the end, right and not might, justice and not injustice, and 
truth instead of lies, prevail. 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I move that action upon the 
pending bill be deferred until we are supplied with the informa- 
tion called for in the resolution that I submitted some time ago. 
In order to bring that motion within the rules, I move that 
action on this bill be postponed until to-morrow after the close 
of the morning business; and I also give notice that if that 
motion prevails I shall make the same motion from day to day 
until we can have a proper consideration of the resolution 
which I submitted this morning. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if he is 
not satisfied with the information I have just given the Senate. 
I think it covers every point embodied in his resolution. 

Mr. BLAINE. I listened attentively to the information that 
the Senator divulged this morning. I do not believe that it is in 
siifficient detail, nor do I believe that it gives the information 
we are seeking. 

Mr. HALE. How could it be in more detail? It is in the 
same detail that is given to the Budget officer by the Navy 
Department. 

Mr. BLAINE. I find no way by which we can make a com- 
parison between the cost of maintaining this belligerent arm of 
the Navy and the cost of maintaining the Navy under peace 
conditions, 

Mr. HALE. I have just shown the difference between the 
cost of maintaining the Marine Corps as we have been doing it 
without the foreign service and the cost with the foreign service. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am not convinced that all the items of cost 
are included in the figures presented by the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. HALE. The information was very clear. I do not object 
to the Senator getting any information he wants, so long as it 
does not delay the passage of the bill, which, rather than being 
delayed, should be expedited. 

Mr. BLAINE. Moreover, there ought to be an opportunity to 
study this question. I want to say to the Senator from Maine 
that I have no disposition to delay action upon this appropria- 
tion bill, but I think there is something more important than 
that involved. I think the whole destiny of our Nation de- 
pends upon whether the policy of using force in peace times 
against friendly nations adopted by this administration is going 
to be the policy of America for all time to come, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I observe the Senator’s anxiety for infor- 
mation, and his anxiety in some way to conclude these matters 
in Nicaragua; but I suggest to him that it would appear 
absurd, when under the law we are providing in the usual way 
the necessary appropriations for annual supplies, for instance, 
for the service of these men, their food and clothing, and the 
whole system of appropriation, that that shall be delayed from 
time to time to decide a question, as the Senator says, of policy. 
Surely the appropriation bills are in no wise expected to 
express a policy, other than to fulfill our duties under the law. 

If the Senator wishes more information, I think he should 
get it through direct legislation, without undertaking indirectly 
to discommode thousands of men who are working for the 
Government under an agreement by which they are to be pro- 
vided with certain commodities. Of course, if the Senator 
wants to have the bill passed over for a day, I assume he 
might get that permission without any difficulty ; but if he desires 
to put it over from day to day I should enter an objection to 
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that right now, because, in my judgment, we can not afford to 
resolve ourselves into a suspecting body for the purpose of 
doing that which we really are not called upon to do. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
a minute to make a suggestion? 

Mr. BLAINE. Just a moment, and then I will yield to the 
Senator. I want to suggest to the Senator from Wyoming that 
there are not any thousands of men depending for their living 
or sustenance upon whether this bill goes over a day or two, or, 
for that matter, a month. They have been provided for in a 
former bill. This bill has reference to the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1928. There will be no suffering; nobody will suffer if 
this bill goes over for a short time. 

Mr. WARREN. When the Senator speaks of the bill going 
over I suppose he means to have it go over for this session. 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, no. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator has that purpose he should 
announce it, of course. 

Mr. BLAINE. My motion was to postpone the consideration 
of the bill 

Mr. WARREN. From day to day, until the Senator receives 
some juformation that he asks for and perhaps is not satisfied 
with when it is presented. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator is anticipating what my satis- 
faction may or may not be. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me 

Mr. BLAINE. My information, when I obtain it, may be 
very satisfactory. If there is any delay in presenting that 
information to the Senate, it will not be at this end of the 
3 It will be at the executive end of the Govern- 
men 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WARREN. What is the matter with the information 
the Senator received this morning? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, as I could examine it from 
the statement made by the Senator from Maine, I am very 
frank to state that I was unable to make an intelligent com- 
parison. This question of budget making and making of ståte- 
ments for an appropriation is not entirely unfamiliar to me. I 
want to say, Mr. President, that there is no difficulty, if the 
desire is there, to present most any showing that those who are 
interested desire to present. I do not mean that the chairman 
of the committee had any untoward desires, but I want to say 
that to pass an appropriation bill involying additional increases 
of money in the twinkling of an eye, without the opportunity 
to investigate and to analyze the proposals, is not fair to the 
taxpayers of America. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am going to make a suggestion. The Sen- 
ator desires certain information, and he is entitled to have it; 
I fully realize that. His resolution will give it to him. I 
hope the resolution will pass with the last resolve left out, 
which provides that this bill shall not be disposed of until 
the information is furnished. I suggest to the Senator that he 
leave that out of his resolution, and I dare say that to-morrow, 
or the day after to-morrow, the information can be furnished. 
Then we can proceed with the bill. 

There is no chance to pass this bill, under the rules of the 
Senate, if the Senator objects, and if the information does not 
come promptly the Senator will have the power to speak and 
delay the passage of the bill. But in the manner in which he 
phrases the resolution Senators will have to consent that 
information that is satisfactory to the Senator from Wisconsin 
must be furnished before they will vote on the bill. I would 
not be willing to be put in that attitude. It seems to me 
that the thing that is right and proper is to pass the Senator’s 
resolution asking for the information. But I have never known 
a Senator to ask for information and couple with the request a 
provision as to when we may consider and dispose of a bill. 

This bill can not be disposed of, can not be yoted on, until 
the Senator’s consent is obtained, under the rules of the Senate. 
Why does he not have his resolution passed unanimously to-day 
and sent to the department this evening, and I have no doubt 
that in a day or two the information will be furnished him? 

Mr. HALE. I have just given the Senator the information 
he has asked for. 

Mr. SWANSON. He is entitled to the information, irrespec- 
tive of the chairman of a committee. I am not willing to 
say that this is the beginning and the end of information. I 
am for the passage of this resolution if the Senator will leave 
out that part which states that the bill is to be delayed until 
the information is furnished. Let the Senate determine whether 
it will delay it or not. It seems to me the right and just thing 
to do is to pass the Senator’s resolution asking for this informa- 
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tion, to which he is entitled. At 3 o'clock we are to have 
exercises under a special order, and this bill can not be dis- 
posed of until the Senator consents to it, under the rules of 
the Senate. It seems to me the right thing to do is for the 
Senator to leave out that part of his resolution and to get the 
information. 

I hope the Senator will consent to that. I trust the resolution 
will pass with that left out. 

Mr. BLAINE. I appreciate what the Senator from Virginia 
has Mid. My only purpose in placing the last provision in the 
resolution was to have an assurance that we would have the 
information before we acted upon the bill. That was the only 
purpose. If it is the request of the Senator that that clause 
be stricken out, and that the resolution pass without it, I 
accept his amendment. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have the resolution stated with that clause 
eliminated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution 
with the clause referred to eliminated. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 198) as 
modified, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy is directed to communi- 
cate to the Senate a detailed account of the expenditures incurred in 
the support and navigation of the several ships, war vessels, and 
transports, and aircraft or other implements of war, and the personnel 
thereof, including officers and men, and all costs, in connection with 
the expedition to the Republic of Nicaragua, from the 4th day of 
May, 1927, and an account of the expenditures incidental thereto or 
necessary by reason of such expedition; and that the Secretary of the 
Navy also report in detail to the Senate how much the expenditures 
would have been had such ships, war vessels, transports, and aircraft 
or other implements of war, and the personnel thereof, including offi- 
cers and men, been in service at the respective home stations or 
camps; also how many vessels of every description are in service in 
connection with the present conditions relating to the Republic of 
Nicaragua. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I understand the design of 
this resolution is to secure information relative to the extra 
cost of what we have been doing in Nicaragua. 

Mr. BLAINE. In effect; yes. The first paragraph of the 
resolution is intended to get a detailed statement of the entire 
cost of all those operations, and a detailed statement of the 
cost of the marines at the home stations is asked. Then it 
becomes a mathematical question for each one to determine as 
to how much this expedition is costing. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the purpose of this is to 
ascertain the extra cost to the Government on account of the 
intervention, or interference, whatever you call it, in Nicaragua. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the Secretary of the Navy complies with 
the resolution, should it be adopted, that will be the result. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is all that is desired, and I urge that 
that pass. I think that the Senator is entitled to it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is that all that is desired? The Senator 
from Wisconsin has not answered that question yet. 

Mr, BORAH. He said yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to suggest an amend- 
ment to the resolution. I suggested it this morning, and I have 
been preparing it. I want to suggest that in addition to what 
the Secretary is asked to report, he be asked also to report the 
number of American soldiers killed and wounded, the number 
of Nicaraguans killed and wounded, the number of women and 
children in Nicaragua killed and wounded, and the number of 
Nicaraguan homes destroyed or burned. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I made a similar request to the 
department, and they tell me that 21 marines have been killed 
Since the expedition first went to Nicaragua, and 44 have been 
wounded. It is impossible to give the number of native Nica- 
raguans who have killed. The department has not that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. NORRIS. They can tell the number of towns they have 
destroyed, and the number of homes that have been burned. I 
should think they could give an idea as to the number of Nica- 
raguans killed. 

Mr, HALE, The Senator would not want to hold up the 
passage of the naval appropriation bill to get that information? 

Mr, NORRIS. No. They can give it to us in 15 minutes, 

Mr. BORAH. As far as the information the Senator is call- 
ing for is concerned, they can furnish that in a very short time, 
because they have data. It has already been given to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and it will not take any length of 
time at all to get it. 

Mr. HALE. Can they give information about the number of 
Nicaraguans killed? 
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Mr. BORAH. Yes; they can give what they believe to be a 
correct estimate. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is as far as we can go. 

Mr. EDGE. That is all they can do under any circumstances. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit, General Lejeune, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and Admiral Latimer, all were fully 
quizzed in an investigation made in regard to this matter by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, a report of which has been 
printed. If the Senator wants it up to date and in a compact 
form, it can be furnished, I think, as the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations has said, very quickly, and I 
have no objection. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have read the report to which the Senator 
refers. Some of the information I think is very unsatisfactory, 
very indefinite. I have so far not heard—and they ought to be 
able to tell this—how many homes have been destroyed and 

urned. It is reported that a great many have been. I would 

glad to find out that there were none. What I want to 
know, and what I think the Senate ought to know, is the plain, 
unvarnished truth, and nothing else. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think the Senator's request is 
a reasonable one and one which can be complied with very 
readily; that is to say, in so far as they have any information 
at all they can furnish it very readily, and I am satisfied that 
they will be able to do so within 48 hours. x 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask that the resolution be amended. I 
think the Senator from Wisconsin would have no objection to 
the amendment I have suggested being added. 

Mr. BLAINE. I haye no objection. 

Mr. HALE. I have no objection, Mr. President, to the adop- 
tion of the resolution as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy is directed to communicate 
to the Senate a detailed account of the expenditures incurred in the 
support and navigation of the several ships, war vessels, and transports, 
and aircraft or other implements of war, and the personnel thereof, 
including officers and men, and all costs, in connection with the expe- 
dition to the Republic of Nicaragua from the 4th day of May, 1927, and 
an account of the expenditures incidental thereto or necessary by reason 
of such expedition; and that the Secretary of the Navy also report 
In detail to the Senate how much the expenditures would have been 
had such ships, war vessels, transports, and aircraft, or other imple- 
ments of war, and the personnel thereof, including officers and men, 
been in service at the respective home stations or camps; also how 
many vessels of every description are in service in connection with 
the present conditions relating to the Republic of Nicaragua, the 
number of American soldiers killed or wounded, the number of Nica- 
raguans killed or wounded, the number of women and children in 
Nicaragua killed or wounded, and the number of Nicaraguan homes 
destroyed or burned. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, if I may have the Senator's atten- 
tion further, I think the information from the 1st of January 
up to date, or as nearly up to date as possible, is undoubtedly 
in order. In looking over the report from the Navy Department 
I notice that it contains a list of the casualties to noncombatants 
in Nicaragua and a list of casualties to combatants, and also 
where any planes have visited towns, or any bombs have been 
exploded. So I suppose we will get the information asked for. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, as long as the Senator is 
after information, I would suggest that he ask for some more 
information. We went into Nicaragua, we were told, to pro- 
tect the interests of the United States against the Government 
of Mexico and the Government of Russia. We were told that 
the leaders of the revolutionists were being used as tools by the 
Soviet Government of Russia and the Government of Mexico. 

It now transpires that there has been a change of sentiment 
on the part of these people. They are our friends now. They 
have evidently left the service of the Government of Mexico and 
the Government of Russia and are our friends now. Now we 
are there to protect the men we went down to protect ourselves 
against. We did not go in, in the first place, to carry on an elec- 
tion. That became an incident after we had disposed of the 
Government of Russia and the Government of Mexico. 

It would be interesting to know what was done to alienate 
these people who are our friends now, and to get whom into office 
we maintain armed forces. It would be interesting to know 
what Was done to alienate them from the service of the Govern- 
ment of Mexico and the Government of Russia, as they were a 
year ago when we went in there, we were told, and as was given 
as the main purpose for our going in there. As the Senator is 
after information, he might also ask for some information on 
that point. i 
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Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I think the information 
asked by the Senator from Wisconsin is right ‘and proper, and 
his resolution ought to have been passed, as amended by the 
Senator from Nebraska. I am not going to consent to have 
information furnished bringing Mexico into this matter. We 
have peaceful relations with Mexico, and I do not think they 
ought to be disturbed. I see no occasion for seeking informa- 
tion to get the Mexican controversy renewed, or revived, and 
made another disturbing factor. I am satisfied that the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, who is usually of a peaceful, splendid turn 
of mind and a patriotic man, does not wish to have the old 
Mexican matter thrashed over again. Consequently, I would 
object. 

Mr. BORAH. I understood that the Senator from Minnesota 
was simply humorous. 

Mr. SWANSON. If he was humorous, I can not tell when he 
is serious and when he is humorous. He is very able both ways. 
He knows how to disguise his purpose so that even a shrewd 
man can not perceive it. 


STATUE OF ANDREW JACKSON 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 3 o'clock having 
arrived, the clerk will read Senate Resolution 192. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 192), adopted 
by.the Senate on the 9th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That at 3 o'clock on April 16, 1928, exercises appropriate 
to the reception and acceptance from the State of Tennessee of the 
statue of Andrew Jackson, a former President of the United States, 
erected in Statuary Hall in the Capitol, be made the special order of 
the Senate. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher McLean Shipstead 
Bayard Frazier McMaster Shortridge 
Bingham George MeNar, Simmons 
Black Gerry Mayfield Smith 
Blaine G Met Smoot 
Blease Goff Moses Steiwer 
Borah Gould Neely Stephens 
Bratton Hale Norbeck wanson 
Brookbart Harris Norris Thomas 
Broussard Harrison e Tydings 
Bruce Hawes Oddie son 
Capper Hayden Overman Vandenberg 
Caraway Heflin Phipps Wagner 
Copeland Johnson Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Jones Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Kendrick Ransdell Warren 
Cutting Keyes Reed, Pa. Waterman 
Dale Kin; Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
DiN La Follette Sackett 

Edge Locher Schall 

Fess McKellar Sheppard 


Mr. JONES. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] is detained in committee. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The senior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee will take the chair. 

Mr. McKELLAR thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I send to the desk House Con- 
current Resolution 29 and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MoKELLAR in the chair). 
Thè clerk will read the concurrent resolution, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (H. Con. Res. 29), 
sopta. by the House of Representatives on the 10th instant, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the statue of Andrew Jackson by Mrs. Belle Kinney Scholz, pre- 
sented by the State of Tennessee, to be placed in Statuary Hall, is ac- 
cepted in the name of the United States, and that the thanks of Con- 
gress be tendered the State for the contribution of the statue of one of 
its most eminent citizens, illustrious for his distinguished services to 
the country in war and in peace, 

Second. That a copy of these resolutions, suitably engrossed and duly 
authenticated, be transmitted to the Governor of Tennessee, 


Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I move the adoption of the con- 
current resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I send to the desk a communica: 
tion from the Governor of Tennessee, addressed to the Senate 
and House of Representatives, and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read, as re- 
quested, 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


TENNESSER EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Nashville, April 11, 1928, 
To the Senate and House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Pursuant to the action of the sixty-fourth session of 
the Legislature of Tennessee there has been erected in Statuary Hall, 
Capitol of the United States, a statue of Andrew Jackson, a citizen 
of Tennessee and seventh President of the United States of America. 

In behalf of the people of the State of Tennessee it is my pleasure 
and great privilege to present to the Government representing the 
people of the United States of America this statue of Tennessee’s 
famous son and one of America's greatest generals and Presidents. 

It would be superfluous for me to enumerate to your patriotic body 
of learned statesmen, familiar as you are with the history-making 
epoch made glorious with the name and fame of Andrew Jackson and 
of his life and achievements involving his record as a Congressman 
and Senator of the United States, major general of the United States 
Army, and President of the United States, and the far-reaching 
influence of his life and of his deeds in American history. 

It is sufficient only for me to say that the State of Tennessee, realiz- 
ing this, and feeling that a statue should be placed among America's 
immortals in her hall of fame, has had this statue erected, and 
hereby presents it to the great Government he did so much to create 
and preserve, and respectfully asks your acceptance of same. 

Yours very truly, 
Henny H. Horron, Governor. 


Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, we have had many great men 
in our country, and the names of many of them to-day are 
oftener upon the lips of our countrymen than is the name 
of Andrew Jackson, but, Mr. President, I believe there is no 
man whom our country has produced who deserves more from 
his country than Andrew Jackson. 

There never was a greater or more unselfish patriot, nor one 
who gave at all times more unsparingly or more effectively for 
his country. 

He was born in 1767 of poor parents who had come to Amer- 
ica from Ireland in 1765 for the purpose of escaping the oppres- 
sions of the British. Shortly after settling in America the 
father died, and later the whole family was to suffer even a 
more dire calamity in this far-off America at the hands of 
the British than they could possibly have experienced had 
they remained in Ireland. Before the Revolutionary War was 
over two brothers of Andrew had been killed by the British, 
and his mother had died as a result of the war. Andrew 
fought for more than a year in the Revolutionary Army, having 
joined that Army at the tender age of 13 years. He was in 
several battles, and was thus one of the youngest soldiers who 
ever went to war. 

He was left an orphan at 14 years of age and had no blood 
kin in America, and with practically no resources and but 
little education he was compelled to make his way at these 
tender years by his own unaided efforts. 

To such distinction did he finally rise that the place of his 
birth has been the subject of heated controversy and long 
discussions, and many chapters of history have been written 
to show the exact spot where he was born. Having been born 
at or near the Waxhaws, on the North Carolina and South 
Carolina line, both of these States claim him. 

But it matters not so much where he was born nor where he 
lived for the first few years of his life, but it was where he 
lived and made his home and where he became great that 
mostly interests us. 

It was in that romantic country known as Tennessee, across 
the Allegheny Mountains, in the great valley of the Mississippi 
River—that marvelous land in that unparalleled bluegrass 
region and unsurpassed hunting ground of the Shawnees, the 
Cherokees, the Creeks, the Choctaws, and the Chickasaw In- 
dians—that he made his home, and there he lived and died. 

This new and undeveloped country gave him the arena and 
the greatest opportunity to be found anywhere on the continent 
of America to display his peculiar and remarkable talents. It 
was to the beautiful valleys of Tennessee and the Cumberland 
that this mighty man of destiny wended his way at the age of 
20 to write his name imperishably upon the pages of history, 

His talents and his courage were such that he was soon 
known in this new land as the great pioneer, and the settlers 
looked to him as their leader and their protector. 

When the State of Tennessee was formed in 1796 Jackson 
was elected its first Representative in the Congress of the 
United States. One year later he was appointed a Senator from 
Tennessee, 

The duties of a Congressman and a Senator were irksome to 
his adventurous and impetuous soul. He longed for the out- 
door life and the great, free, romantic land of Tennessee, 
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which answered the call of the wild and the adventurous in 
his nature, and so he resigned his seat in the Senate after two 
years’ service and returned to Tennessee. 

He was one of the few men who ever resigned from the 
Senate of the United States of his own accord. He was one of 
the few men who ever resigned from the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee, where he had done a great service in bringing law 
and order to the new and turbulent State from 1799 to 1803. 

During his service as a Representative in Congress he showed 
himself to belong to the school of Thomas Jefferson, of whom 
he was a devoted follower, and such was his courage and his 
idea of democracy and duty to the people that, notwithstanding 
his love and admiration for Washington, he refused to vote for 
the congratulatory address on the retirement of Washington 
from the Presidency in 1797 because he thought it smacked too 
much of royalty, 

Jackson covered himself with imperishable renown and glory 
as the commander of the Tennessee volunteers and militia in 
the Creek war of 1813 and 1814. } 

This was one of the most important and bloody wars ever 
waged against the Indians on this continent. Jackson com- 
manded more than 3,000 troops in this war, and his troops suf- 
fered incredible hardships, but in six months this formidable 
tribe of Indians, who were aided and encouraged by the 
British and the Spanish in Florida, were brought to submission 
and their power was forever broken. 

To the eternal credit and glory of Tennessee be it said she 
agreed to stand sponsor for the payment of this large force 
which was used in driving the dreaded savage from the confines 
of the present States of Alabama and Mississippi. 

In this war Jackson had gained such renown by his indomi- 
table perseverance, courage, determination, iron will, and forti- 
tude in enduring hardships that he.was acclaimed throughout 
the Nation for his great achievements. He was made a major 
general in the Regular Army of the United States, and after 
having taken Pensacola, then held by the Spaniards, he was 
ordered to the defense of New Orleans. 

New Orleans at that time was the only city of importance in 
the Mississippi Valley and was threatened with a great attack 
by the British. It was the key to the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi River, and under no circumstances could the United 
States afford to lose this important point. 

To give you an idea of the importance which the British 
attached to it, it is only necessary to say that while the 
British in all their operations against America in the War of 
1812 had never employed ail together more than 20,000 men, yet 
in this case an expedition had been planned to sail from the 
island of Jamaica consisting of 50 vessels carrying 12,000 
veteran troops of Wellington and 1,000 cannon under Sir Edward 
Pakenham, a veteran of the Peninsula War in Spain and 
Portugal, who had fought under Wellington and who had 
conquered and driven from Spain the veteran soldiers of 
Napoleon. In addition there were nearly 10,000 sailors who 
were also to be thrown into that battle. 

Jackson arrived at New Orleans on December 1 and such 
was the vigor of his measures that in a few days the courage 
and confidence of the citizens were restored. 

His force consisted of some 800 regulars and other troops 
composed of volunteers and militia from Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky and Louisiana, amounting altogether to about 6,000 men, 
most of them equipped only with rifles and muskets and shot- 
guns which they were in the habit of using at home, and many 
of them with no arms at all. In fact, it was as heterogeneous 
and undisciplined a lot of soldiers as ever went to battle. 

Jackson had announced that he would attack the foe at all 
costs as soon as they landed on American soil. He swore “ By 
the Eternal” that the foe should not be allowed to remain 
on the sacred soil of his country. 

The British thought the Americans would not dare attack. 
Little did they know the commander who was pitted against 
them. 

About 12 o'clock in the dead of night on the 23d of De- 
cember Jackson launched a terrific attack upon the British, 
which took them wholly by surprise. A great victory was 
gained and a still greater moral advantage. The British lost 
46 killed, 167 wounded, and G4 prisoners. The American loss 
was about half that number. 

Jackson had determined to make his stand behind a small 
canal called the Rodriguez Canal, and he put every available 
hand to work deepening and widening this canal and piling 
the dirt and cotton bales upon one side where he could use them 
as a breastwork. 

For four nights Jackson did not sleep but worked incessantly, 
using every means at hand to strengthen his defenses. 

Sir Edward Pakenham arrived and took command of the 
British on Christmas Day. 
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On the morning of January 1 Pakenham opened a terrific 
fire and cannonade upon Jackson's position, but the British 
were repulsed with heavy loss. 

January 8, the fateful day for the British and for the glory 
of America and of Jackson, opened with a heavy fog. The 
British attacked with General Pakenham leading his troops 
as if on parade. 

His troops stationed on the canal, Jackson walked inces- 
santly up and down behind his lines encouraging his troops 
and directing them to hold their fire until the British came so 
close that the men could see the whites of their eyes. The 
battle raged for 25 minutes. The sharpshooters of Jackson 
from Tennessee and Kentucky did terrible execution, The 
slaughter was appalling. During this short period of 25 
minutes 700 British soldiers fell dead, 1,500 were wounded, 
and 500 were taken prisoners, 

Pakenham was killed, followed by General Gibbs, who was 
next in command; then General Keane fell, being severely, 
but not fatally, wounded. When the smoke cleared away the 
Americans found that they had lost but 7 men killed and 13 
wounded. 

The British retreated in disorder and left the field of battle, 
and shortly thereafter left the country; and thus was won 
eternal glory for America and the Presidency of the United 
States and immortality for Andrew Jackson. 

The people of our country for more than a hundred years 
by common consent each year on the anniversary of this battle 
have assembled together and celebrated the most remarkable 
victory ever gained on a battle field in recorded history—the 
Battle of New Orleans—and to honor the most extraordinary 
man that ever appeared on the horizon of this Republic—Gen. 
Andrew Jackson. 

Up to the time of the Battle of New Orleans the War of 1812 
was a great humiliation and disappointment to the American 
people, as they had won no battle of importance on land dur- 
ing the war, and even the Capitol at Washington had been 
taken by British troops and burned. 

The whole Nation rejoiced over this remarkable battle as 
being the most glorious victory that had ever been gained by 
American arms and was balm to their wounds and pride, 

Andrew Jackson’s career as President was a stormy one, as 
his whole life had been. 

He was President during one of the most critical and excit- 
ing times in the history of the Republic. 

Elected as a Democrat, he had pitted against him during his 
whole presidential career that great triumvirate that has gone 
down in the annals of our country as three of the greatest 
men who ever sat in the Senate of the United States—Clay, 
Calhoun, and Webster. Day after day and year after year 
the battle between these three giants in the Senate arena and 
President Jackson in the Executive Mansion was waged with 
unremitting vigor, fury, and bitterness, 

Jackson asked no quarter and gave none, and although these 
men have never been surpassed in oratory and statesmanship 
and political sagacity by any men who have lived in our 
country and although Jackson was called the backwoods Presi- 
dent by many, he finally triumphed over them in every political 
battle in which they were engaged. 

We can not speak of Jackson except in superlatives. He 
never did things as other men did them. He was successful 
in every serious undertaking of his life. It is said he fought a 
hundred battles, personal and otherwise, but even in his fights 
and duels he always came off a victor. He never was subor- 
dinate to any man. He never served an apprenticeship. He 
seems to have been born to command. A lawyer, planter, 
United States district attorney, Congressman, twice United 
States Senator, justice of the supreme court of his State, never 
an officer until he was made a major general of militia; never 
a leader in battle until he led an army; never in the Regular 
Army until made a major general; the Governor of Florida; 
the victor and hero of New Orleans; the victor in the Seminole 
War; and twice the President of the United States, and dictator 
of two of his successors. 

Absolute master of every situation and the controller of the 
destinies of the Republic for 20 years, so much so that the 
period from 1825 to 1845 is called the Jacksonian era of the 
Republic. 

Not a great student, but the greatest letter writer of his 
time; and his State papers are believed to be unsurpassed by 
any President who has sat in the presidential chair; the 
greatest Democrat of his time and of all times, Thomas Jeffer- 
son excepted. 

His will was nearer law in the United States of America 
for 20 years than that of any other man for even one year. 
He has been more maligned, abused, and vilified than any 
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man who ever sat in the presidential chair; yet, he never 
was finally defeated in anything in public or private life. 

A man with many faults, it is true, but they were largely 
the result of environment and the influences and customs of his 
time. 

The most moral and the most continent of men, the tenderest 
of husbands and the most loving of fathers to his adopted 
children. Like Washington, God did not give him children 
because He evidently wanted no comparisons. 

He had a will that was as adamant as the rocks of his 
beloved Tennessee, and an honesty as great, and as scrupulous 
a regard for truth as any man that lived; the only man 
who ever rivaled Washington in the affection of all the people, 
and the most magnetic and popular man that ever held public 
office in America. 

Theodore Roosevelt was the only man of the nineteenth 
century who ever approached him in magnetism and popularity 
before the American people. 

He hated show and sham and centralization of power and 
great and overpowering wealth, privilege, and monopoly, believ- 
ing them inimical to the best interests of the American people. 

He believed with all his heart and soul in the rights of the 
States, but when the Union was threatened, and when what he 
called his own native State—South Carolina—threatened to go 
out of the Union, he showed that, while he loved the States he 
loved the Constitution of the United States more, and at the 
crucial time when the country was in a great state of excite- 
ment as to what his course would be he appeared at a banquet 
in this proud city of Washington and, rising in his seat and 
giving his toast, he spoke these memorable words: 


The Federal Union—it must be preserved. 


We have heard of others who have gotten great and ever- 
lasting credit for preserying the Union, and while all proper 
credit should be given to them, Mr. President, I feel that the 
speaking of these few short words at that time by Andrew 
Jackson and other things which he did preserved the Union 
then, and was the means of keeping that sentiment and that 
determination to preserve it in the minds of the American 
people until it culminated in lasting success at Appomattox more 
than 30 years afterwards, 

Had there been another than the lion-hearted Jackson in the 
presidential chair, there might be another tale to tell to-day. 

Mr. President, I say it without fear of successful contradic- 
tion that Andrew Jackson was the most remarkable and color- 
ful man this country has produced. 

No other President died as Jackson died. 

It may be said that the power of his will was such that he 
even determined the day and hour of his death. When he was 
ready to die he drew his mantle about him, surrounded himself 
with his friends and loved ones, delivered them a sermon, bade 
them all an affectionate farewell, expressed the hope that he 
should meet them all in Heaven, black and white alike, and 
then, and not until then, did Jackson die. 

Mr. President, while he belongs to the Nation, Tennessee 
claims Jackson. He is her patron saint. His memory is en- 
shrined in the hearts of her people and his ashes rest in her 
bosom. 

Near the banks of the beautiful Cumberland River, and near 
the capital city of Nashville, in that lovely and fertile valley, is 
the home he loved so well, the stately mansion which he called 
the Hermitage, preserved by the loving hands of the ladies of 
the Hermitage Association of Tennessee. Near by in the gar- 
den of his home is the shrine of Tennessee, a mecca for all 
patriotic Americans, and in this lovely old garden is to be found 
the simple monument which marks the last resting place of 
Andrew Jackson and his beloved wife lying by his side. 

He scorned the gift of the sarcophagus of a Roman emperor 
and preferred a simple tomb and an unpretentious epitaph: 


General Andrew Jackson—born March 15, 1767; died June 8, 1845. 


The inscription on Mrs. Jackson’s tomb was written by Jack- 
son himself, and in view of some of the ungenerous things that 
were said of her during Jackson’s lifetime and the unchivalrous 
and unfair criticisms that have been made I wish to quote 
this inscription here as an example to the men of this age of 
what a chivalrous and noble gentleman and great American 
thought of his wife in the long ago when this Republic was still 
young. = 

The inscription is as follows: 


Here lie the remains of Mrs. Rachel Jackson, wife of President 
Jackson, who died on tbe 22d day of December, 1825, age 61 years. 
Her face was fair, her person pleasing, her temper amiable, her heart 
kindly. She delighted in relieving the wants of her fellow creatures 
and cultivated that divine pleasure by the most liberal and unpre- 
tending methods; to the poor she was a benefactor, to the rich an 
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example, to the wretched a comforter, to the prosperous an ornament; 
her piety went hand in hand with her benevolence, and she thanked 
her Creator for permitting her to do good. A being so gentle and so 
virtuous that slander might wound but could not dishonor. Even death, 
when he bore her from the arms of her husband, could but transport her 
to the bosom of God. 


In this day of divorees and unhappy marriages I would that 
all men and women could live as happily together as this great 
man and this pure and noble and gentle woman lived in the 
long ago. 

Mr. President, I believe if vou will study the life of Jackson 
from the cradle te the grave and the period in which he lived 
you will find it more thrilling than any novel; that you will 
learn to appreciate more and more what we owe to the men 
and women of the pioneer days. 

The State of Tennessee is proud to place the statue of her 
distinguished son in Statuary Hall to be numbered there with 
the great men of our Nation and of the earth. 

To the student who makes an examination of the record 
of his life it is apparent that few men who have figured 
largely in public affairs have exhibited more conspicuously 
aoe of true greatness. He was great in every walk 
0 e. 

As a pioneer he was foremost in building his State. As a 
soldier, as a citizen, and as a statesman he did inestimable 
seryice for his country. 

As President of the United States, he threw down the bars 
and for the first time let the people have an effective share 
in the government of the Nation. He destroyed a sinister 
alliance between politics and finance that was swiftly reducing 
the people to economic serfdom. He shattered the nullification 
movement, thereby postponing for nearly 30 years the day 
when half a million of men had to die for the preservation of 
the Union. 

Mr. President, let his enemies say what they will, he was a 
great American, who stood four square to all the world and 
earned his right to stand forever in America’s hall of fame. 

Whatever his shortcomings, he was nevertheless always the 
true chevalier. He was ever the hero and the idol of the people, 
and never did man more nobly deserve the loyalty that the 
common people always gave him. 

If he lived to-day, he would be fighting the battles of the 
people as of old, and there is every reason to believe that the 
America of the twentieth century would hail him as rapturously 
and follow him as devotedly as it hailed and followed him as 
its leader 100 years ago. F 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I deem it a great privilege to 
have been asked to say a few words on this occasion about 
Andrew Jackson. No series of biographies relating to either 
American soldiers or statesmen would be complete that did not 
include him, for his name is indelibly associated with some of 
the most important events in both the military and civil history 
of the United States. 

Moreover. his character is marked by such salient and vivid 
traits and his career by such startling and dramatic incidents, 
that he can justly be pronounced one of the most interesting of 
all the men who have won conspicuous fame in our national 
annals. wf 

Some one has said that it is curious to reflect that among all 
the millions of human beings who have peopled the world since 
its creation there has, perhaps, not been another person so 
unique, so purely the creature of individual idiosyncrasies, as 
John Randolph of Roanoke; that the same thought might almost 
be hazarded of Andrew Jackson. 

He was unquestionably subject to many shortcomings and 
limitations. When the poverty to which he was born, his 
meager stock of education, and the rude and lawless nature of 
his early environment are taken into account, the amazing 
thing is that his deficiencies should not have been greater than 
they were. 

So far as syntax and spelling are concerned, he was notably 
illiterate. When Harvard College made him a doctor of laws, 
John Quincy Adams said that he would not be present to wit- 
ness her disgrace in conferring the highest literary honors upon 
a barbarian who could not write a sentence of grammar and 
hardly could spell his own name. In reading Jackson's letters 
my own attention has been called to the fact that on one occa- 
sion he even misspelled the name of Calhoun, and on another 
the name of Nashville, though in the one case few names had 
oftener been on his lips than that of Calhoun; and in the other 
his famous home, the Hermitage, was in the immediate 
vicinity of Nashville. However, John Quincy Adams should not 
have forgotten, and we should not forget, that if battles were 
won and public policies consummated by grammarians only, 
Marlborough, Napoleon, and Washington would not be the im- 
mortal personages that they are. 
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Few men, too, have ever been endowed with such a high- 
strung nature as Jackson, From the time that a brutal British 
officer inflicted ineffaceable wounds on his body, because he 
refused to black this officer’s boots, until his final retirement 
from public life his existence was, with a few brief intervals, 
one long gladiatorial combat. 

One of his enemies claimed that, in the course of his life, 
Jackson had been engaged in some 100 duels, street fights, 
and brawls of one kind or another. This is, doubtless, an 
exaggeration, but certainly few careers in ciyil life have ever 
been marked by such unremitting pugnacity as Jackson's in 
the early history of Tennessee. At one time he and John 
Sevier went about “gunning for each other,” to use a slang 
phrase of our own time, He fought a duel, though a bloodless 
one, with Waightstill Avery, a fellow practitioner of the law. 
In one of the most tragic duels in American history, he killed 
Charles Dickinson and received a wound himself, from which 
he never really recovered. In an irregular encounter with 
Thomas H. Benton and his brother Jesse, he incurred injuries 
which reduced his health, for a time, to the lowest point of 
depletion, and the original cause of these injuries was the 
fact that, in an unfortunate moment, he had consented to 
become the second of a duelist with whom Jesse Benton had 
taken to the field. At one time, the popularity of Jackson in 
Tennessee was seriously impaired by the general feeling that 
he was too quarrelsome and dangerous even for its lax code 
of law and order. Such an aggressive nature as this, of course, 
was bound to assert itself, unhappily at times, even after it 
had passed to a wider theater of action than primitive Ten- 
nessee. No matter how grave the measure of responsibility 
that rested upon him, down to his last days, no one could 
violate Jackson’s acute sense of personal dignity, or excite his 
antagonism in any way without arousing in him a spirit of 
uncompromising, unrelenting resentment that made every fight 
with him, small or great, a duel to the death. “He went,” 
Thomas H. Benton often observed of him, for “a clean victory 
or a clean defeat.” 

When his passions were theroughly awakened, his imperious 
temperament brooked no restraint whatever. Under those cir- 
cumstances, his unbending Scotch-Irish will can be compared 
to nothing so fitly as to concrete reinforced with iron rods. 
Even the respect that he owed, in the light of international 
laws and usages, to His Christian Majesty the King of Spain, 
or the fear that he might naturally have entertained of the 
retaliatory power of His Majesty, the King of Great Britain 
and Ireland, meant but little to him. When he was a major 
general in the Army of the United States, if the President 
would but give the word, he stood ready to seize the entire 
Spanish Territory of Florida, without a moment's hesitation, As 
it was, he did not seruple, later, to seize and hold for a time 
St. Marks, one of its most important posts. He hung, unjustly, 
as is now generally agreed, in Florida, a British subject, 
Arbuthnot, for alleged espionage and other offenses, and, with 
what might at least be deemed rash sternness, had another 
British subject, in Florida, Ambrister, shot. In 1821, when 
still irritated by the delay in the delivery of Florida to him as 
its American Governor by Spain, he even clapped the handsome 
and polite Colonel Callava, the Spanish Governor of Pensacola, 
into a calaboose. 

After the Battle of New Orleans, while that city was still 
under the martial law, established by him, he hurried off Judge 
Dominick A. Hall, a Federal judge, to imprisonment, in the cus- 
tody of a file of soldiers, because he had sanctioned the issuance 
of a writ of habeas corpus against him. 

He was so blinded by partisanship when his feelings were 
fully enlisted in behalf of an individual that after his first sus- 
picions of Burr’s designs in the Southwest had been laid by the 
latter's deceitful assurances he did not stop short during Burr’s 
trial of making harangues in the streets of Richmond in defense 
of that unscrupulous, if not treasonable adventurer, 

When the wives of the members of his Cabinet and Vice 
President Calhoun and his own niece, Mrs. Donelson, refused 
to accord social recognition to Mrs. Eaton because of her dubious 
reputation, he insisted upon her being given all the rights and 
privileges of unquestioned innocence. 

Few names are oftener blended than those of Jefferson and 
Jackson, but it is interesting to recall the fact that for Jackson, 
apparently, Jefferson never entertained anything except dislike 
and distrust. 

In 1824 he said of Jackson: 

When I was President of the Senate he was a Senator, and he could 
never speak on account of the rashness of his feelings. I have seen him 
attempt it repeatedly and as often choke with rage. 

Indeed, Jefferson has been said to have declared that Jackson 
8 one of the most unfit men that he knew of for the Presi- 

eney. 
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He has had— 
He is reported to have affirmed— 
very little respect for laws or constitutions, and is, in fact, an able 
military chief. His passions are terrible. * * + He is a dangerous 
man, 


We have described Jackson at his worst. Of Jackson at his 
best, it is hard to speak too highly. It is sometimes said of a 
man that he has the defects of his virtues. Of Jackson it can 
be truly said that he had all the virtues of his defects. It is 
difficult to conceive of courage or fortitude more superb than 
his. He met danger on the dueling field, in the wilderness, in 
battle, as far as we can see, with a heart to which fear was a 
total stranger. He conducted his campaign against the Creeks 
when, as the result of the wounds inflicted upon him in his col- 
lision with the Bentons, he could scarcely, from sheer weakness 
and pain, contrive to sit in his saddle. Always after that event 
his health was very frail; yet no peril could daunt him, no 
obstacle could arrest him, no amount of resistance could with- 
stand him; except, perhaps, that set up by the ladies of Wash- 
ington to the social acceptance of Mrs. Eaton; and here, per- 
haps, he met defeat only because he could not trample women 
under his feet as he might have done men. After he killed 
Dickinson he once declared that he would have hit him even if 
he himself had been shot through the heart. In his struggle 
with the Bank of the United States he exclaimed grimly, “ The 
bank, Mr. Van Buren, is trying to kill me, but I will kill it,” 
and so he did. Death itself was a small matter to him com- 
pared with the frustration of any serious aim on which he had 
set his heart. His integrity was punctilious in the highest 
degree. He paid a debt even if he had to eut pecuniary comfort 
to the bone to do it. He was chaste, temperate, and intensely 
domestic in his habits. His romantic devotion to his wife 
Rachel and to her relations is among the commonplaces of 
American history. He was a kind master. He was, if any- 
thing, too loyal and steadfast a friend. There was not a trace 
of vanity, bluster, deceit, or double-dealing in his composition. 
Under ordinary circumstances he was attentive to advice and 
prompt to acknowledge error. Like most good haters, he had a 
rich reserve of compassion and affection for any call upon the 
gentler elements of his nature. He loved children. After a 
battle in one of his campaigns a little Indian boy was found 
with the arms of his dead mother still about him. All his re- 
lations are dead; kill him, too,” said the Indian women whom 
Jackson besought to give the child nourishment. This piteous 
answer went to the heart of the general, and he took the boy 
under his protection and brought him up in his home as if he 
were his own son, Benton tells us how he came upon Jackson 
in the twilight of a wet, chilly evening and found him sitting 
alone before the fire with a lamb and a child between his knees. 
As is true of many individuals of his intense character, in his» 
nature vials of wrath and wellsprings of unutterable tenderness 
were found side by side. In no man was the truth of Bayard 
Taylor's beautiful lines ever better exemplified: 

The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 


Nor could there be a graver mistake than to think of Jackson 
as a mere frontiersman or roughneck. Indisputable testimony 
to his impressive and winning presence has come down to us, 
One of the handsomest and most elegant gentleman that I 
have ever met was the late Gen. Joseph R. Anderson, of Rich- 
mond, Va.; and he was in the habit of declaring that of all the 
men that he had known Andrew Jackson had the most courtly 
manners. He was a natural soldier, a natural statesman, and 
a natural gentleman. Among his warmest friends and admir- 
ers were refined women. 

The sharp contrasts apparent in the private character of 
Jackson are also yisible in his public character. He lacked 
the education, the moral discipline, and the mental training 
essential to the highest achievements of sober statesmanship. 
He carried his antagonistic spirit, his arbitrary will, and his 
inveterate partialities and prejudices into his public as well as 
his private relations. Tolerance and compromise, two of the 
things which enter so largely into the successful administration 
of public affairs, were deeply repugnant to his self-willed dis- 
position. To him political opponents and personal enemies 
were one. He detested Calhoun. The most that he would con- 
cede to Clay was that he was “a magnanimous rascal.” For 
the lack of mental culture his State papers had to be reduced 
to form by other persons. His fierce partisan temper is at 
least partly responsible for the abuses of patronage which 
sprang up at Washington when he came to the National Capital 
with the hungry office-seeking Demos at his heels, Before his 
day the United States was a republic. Since his day it has 
been a democracy, with all the failings that a democracy, as 
distinguished from a republic, has. 
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But Jackson's political career, too, had its merits, and merits 
sufficiently noble to make him a great party leader and the idol 
of the American people. If his written words were not always 
those of the scholar, the glowing thoughts that ran off from 
his impetuous pen were, even after they had been dressed up 
in academic English by Edward Livingston, or some one else, 
all his own. Despite their grammatical imperfections they 
went to their mark as surely as Jackson's bullet sped to Dickin- 
son’s vitals. He brought to public affairs not a little of the 
instinctive sagacity which he brought to his military exploits 
and a trust in the good sense and good feeling of the mass of 
men as unwavering as Jefferson’s or Lincoln’s. Nor should we 
forget that one of his closest and ablest political associates— 
Van Buren—has told us that Jackson was one of the calmest 
and most self-contained of men when facing a real public 
crisis. His patriotism was ardent and impassioned. He loved 
American ideals and institutions as they could be loved only 
by a man who bore British scars on his head and hand, had 
inhaled the free air of the western wilderness, and had 
ascended from the lowest levels of human fortune to the 
highest. 

The possession of power and boundless popularity had no 
effect upon his prejudice against the reeligibility of the Presi- 
dent. Indeed, notwithstanding his fervid temperament and 
unfaltering self-confidence he seems to have been moved in his 
career to a singularly limited degree by political ambition, He 
cared quite as much for the Hermitage as he did for the 
White House. His real, lasting interests centered about his 
Tennessee home, his lands, his crops, the friends of his early 
manhood. His political convictions were not always maintained 
with entire consistency. It is a nice question whether his war 
upon the Bank of the United States did not do fully as much 
harm as good. Its value consisted mainly in the early warning 
that it gave to American plutocracy that American democracy 
includes the money king as well as all other kings in its political 
excommunication., Unquestionably the countenance that Jack- 
son gave to what came to be known as the spoils system of 
politics helped to beget many of the administrative scandals 
that have attended the practical workings of our Government. 
But it can not be denied that he never gave his assent while 
President to a public policy that he did not honestly believe to 
be for the best interests of his country, In his transparent sin- 
cerity of character, in the unfailing courage with which he 
asserted his political beliefs, and in the popular faith in the 
entire disinterestedness of his public motives, as well as in his 
keen intuitive political insight, are to be found the explanation 
of the fact that he earned the unmeasured confidence of the 
American people, never failed to carry his point so long as he 
chose to remain on the public stage, and left that stage with the 
plaudits of an adoring multitude ringing in his-ears. In his 
time he was pitted against some of the ablest men in our politi- 
cal history—such as Webster, Calhoun, and Clay—but there was 
not one of them who did not go down under his impetuous onset 
as tenpins go down before the rush of a ball in a bowling alley. 
Even when he incurred censure for one of his acts it was cer- 
tain to be expunged by popular favor in process of time. The 
fine imposed upon him for contempt of court by Judge Hall 
after his release was refunded to him years afterwards with 
interest by Congress, When a resolution censuring him was 
adopted by the United States Senate his friends never rested 
until black lines of cancellation had been drawn around the 
record relating to it in the Senate Journal. 

Jackson issued victoriously from all his important political 
contests, and his military career was attended by the same 
unvarying success, Though of only a few years’ duration alto- 
gether it was long enough to demonstrate that he was a soldier 
from his birth. 

All his operations were characterized, in the highest degree, 
by an innate genius for war that enabled him, almost unerr- 
ingly, to realize the practical means by which his objects were 
to be accomplished; by sleepless energy; by rapidity and firm- 
ness of decision; by boldness tempered by the proper measure 
of prudence; by an heroic spirit, which rose superior even to 
famine and mutiny in his own ranks; and by that personal 
ascendancy, partly the fruit of sympathetic fellowship and 
partly the fruit of rigorous, yet judicious, discipline which is the 
supreme token of true generalship, 

Anything better directed or deadlier than his descent on the 
Creeks at Horseshoe Bend, it would be hard to imagine. His 
victories were always so crushing that none of them can be 
said to have been dearly bought. When the Indian dead at 


Horseshoe Bend were counted, they were computed to number 
some 757 individuals, as against 55 of Jackson's men killed, 
and 146 wounded; and of these more than half were Indian 
allies of his. 
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On that ever-memorable day, the 8th of January, 1815, when 
Jackson found himself confronted at New Orleans, by some of 
the bravest and most highly disciplined soldiers of the British 
Army, the withering fire of his artillerymen and riflemen in 
25 minutes took a bloody toll of 700 British dead, 1,400 British 
wounded, and 500 British prisoners, at an expense to Jackson’s 
forces of only 8 killed and 13 wounded. Among the British 
dead and wounded of that day were 3 major generals, 8 colonels 
and lieutenant colonels, 6 majors, 18 captains, and 54 sub- 
alterns. Among the dead was Sir Edward Pakenham, the 
gallant commander of the British Army. 

To grasp how infinitely superior in point of military resource 
and skill Jackson was to any of our other generals in the 
War of 1812, one has but to read the whole story of the British 
attack upon New Orleans in 1814 and 1815. ‘The tireless ac- 
tivity, the keen intelligence exhibited by Jackson at every 
stage of the attack, his own night attack on the British, his 
effective use as an agency of defense of fhe Mississippi River, 
the good judgment that he showed in the selection of his 
ground, the skillful disposition that he made of his forces, 
and the celerity with which he met every turn in the vicissitudes 
of the British assault, all stamp him as a great commander. 

Nor would any review of Jackson's military achievements be 
complete that did not mention the uncommon degree of efficiency 
evidenced by his military operations in Florida both before and 
after the Battle of New Orleans. 

It is not given to many individuals to be a brilliant soldier, 
a renowned President, and a famous party leader, but, despite 
his infirmities of education and temper, all of these things it 
can be truly said Jackson was. 

Every year on the 8th day of January the anniversary of the 
Battle of New Orleans is commemorated in the United States 
with due ceremony. 

The enthusiasm kindled by the political leadership of Jackson 
in the breasts of his faithful followers was so intense that at 
every presidential election a certain number of Democrats are 
still jocularly supposed to cast their votes for him. 

And even if all the other executive acts of Andrew Jackson 
should be forgotten, the people of the United States will never 
forget the Jefferson Day toast offered by him which chilled the 
first stirrings of disunion during his presidential career: “ Our 
Federal Union, it must be preserved“; nor the noble and power- 
ful proclamation against the nullification of the Federal Con- 
stitution which did more to implant a sense of inviolable 
nationality in the bosom of the American people than any- 
thing in our history except the closing scenes of the Civil War 
at Appomattox. 

We can only trust that this national spirit will be forever 
maintained by a patriotic vow on the part of the American 
people as stern and immutable as the tremendous oath which 
Jackson sometimes uttered when announcing his inflexible 
resolves: “By the Eternal!“ 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, Members of the Senate accus- 
tomed to listening to addresses delivered in the Chamber will 
appreciate an innovation where the occasion is to turn away 
from materia] matters, in which we talk about the industrial 
greatness of the Nation, to study for a time the real source of 
the real greatness of our country. I think without doubt that 
greatness will be generally conceded to be in the character of 
our leaders. That is not only true in political life but it is true 
in every activity of life. Here in this Chamber, where day 
after day we are discussing the material greatness that is 
detailed by the figures of the wealth of the Nation, I think 
it very fitting and appropriate that we turn aside to consider 
for a moment a character like Andrew Jackson, 

When I study this character, as I must do it, rather from the 
standpoint of history, I can recognize certain important con- 
tributions which were made by this leadership to our national 
system. I recognize qualities of leadership in Andrew Jackson 
that were very uncommon. When I run over the list of the 
Presidents who preceded him and note what is regarded as 
mental characteristics which qualify for the Presidency and 
then study the life of Jackson in contrast, I find it a very inter- 
esting study. All of those, unless it would be Washington, 
would have been regarded classical in their education, very 
erudite in their acquisition of knowledge from the sources of 
higher learning. Quite different in the character of Jackson. 
He, on the other hand, was self-educated, and while people 
speak of him as a pioneer, he probably was the best representa- 
tive of signal achievement of his time or the best that could 
be realized under the conditions under which he lived. 

The source of his popularity is somewhat difficult to ascertain. 
The measure of his popularity is in a maximum degree when 
contrasted with others. In 1828, 100 years ago, when he was 
a candidate the second time for the Presidency, he fell heir to 
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the tremendous popular impulse that was due to the fact that it 
appeared he had been counted out for the Presidency in 1824, 
when in that year there were four contending candidates. 
These men were of the type of John Quincy Adams, the scholar_ 
of his day; William H. Crawford, a great statesman; and 
“Harry of the West,“ Henry Clay, regarded at that time as 
one of the most vivaciously eloquent and popular men in 
America. Jackson received more electoral votes than any one 
of them; indeed, 15 more than the man next to him, John 
Quincy Adams, but the election went to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Adams was chosen. 

The resentment that welled up from the country, because of 
what appeared to be a defeat by a minority candidate of the 
most popular hero in America, made his election in 1828, four 
years later, an assured fact. 

As all who are acquainted with the era and these leaders 
would recognize, men of the type of Jefferson, the scholarly 
Democrat, the great draftsman, probably the greatest repre- 
sentative of liberty in government the world ever knew, had 
not confidence in Jackson. He was afraid of what appeared 
to be Jackson’s impulses. He recognized his remarkable con- 
tribution as a leader in war and the place that he had filled as a 
successful victor in war, and the debt we owe as a Nation to 
what he did in 1815 and even in Florida after that time. Yet 
Jefferson was somewhat fearful of an administration under the 
leadership of a man of the type of Jackson. While it is true 
that Jefferson died in 1826, on the 4th of July, the same ‘date 
that John Adams, a great compatriot died, Jackson was a 
leading figure at that time. While Jackson was not elected 
President until two years later in 1828, Jefferson could very 
easily read the signs of the times and know the possibilities 
of the American Republic under our popular method of cam- 
paigns and elections. 

I look upon Jackson, as President during those eight years, 
as one of the great figures in American history. One of the 
most spectacular, if not the most dramatic, incidents in our 
national life was when Jackson led the fight to defeat the 
United States bank, and succeeded by ordering all the deposits 
removed from the central bank to the 89 State banks. There 
was a trio, or what we call in history a triumvirate, in the 
Senate which organized in opposition to the President. That 
triumvirate was led by the distinguished Democrat of South 
Carolina, aided by the brilliant Whig of Kentucky, reinforced 
by the brilliant Whig of Massachusetts. Of those three, while 
Clay would be regarded the most popular, Webster probably 
the most powerful orator, I regard John C. Calhoun as one of 
the keenest thinkers and best representatives of a peculiar type 
of government, State sovereignty, that we had at that time or 
any time before or since. At one time it was so arranged that 
when the President nominated Van Buren as ambassador to 
Great Britain, the confirmation in this body was to result in a 
tie. At the time, presiding over this body as the President 
of the Senate, was John C. Calhoun. When the tie vote was 
reached on the confirmation of Martin Van Buren, an heir later 
on to Andrew Jackson, the tie was broken by John C. Calhoun 
voting to reject the appointment; and, although Martin Van 
Buren had gone to London to enter upon his duties, it was the 
vote of the great Democrat from South Carolina, who did not 
like the President of the United States, that recalled Van 
Buren. 

That is only one incident to indicate the intensity of feeling 
which was developing here in Washington between the leader- 
ship in this body and the White House. When, on the removal 
of these deposits, this triumvirate moved against Jackson, they 
succeeded in putting a resolution of censure on the records of 
the Senate. As has been stated, under the leadership of 
Thomas H. Benton, another one of our great Senators, the 
fight to expunge that resolution was continued until 1837, 
when it was finally taken off the record. But it did not in any 
way lessen the feeling between the great leader of South Caro- 
lina and the great President of the Nation. 

I suppose the most dramatic incident in that era was when, 
on the threat of South Carolina to secede Jackson made his 
famous proclamation. I think that that State paper, bearing 
the name of Livingston, which represents the opinion of Jackson, 
is one of the strongest arguments for the perpetuity of this 
Nation that is extant in American history. If I were called 
upon to state what we, as a Nation, owe to Jackson as a 
political leader the facts would be numerous, the debt would 
be great, and the incidents would not at all be confined to any 
one decade. 

He was a very remarkable personality. Admirably adapted 
to the work of a great soldier, all of his impulses were in that 
direction; and yet this wonderful soldier, who would make us 
think of blood and thunder, was as simple and kind in his atti- 
tude in his home, and was as chivalrous in the drawing room 


where ladies were assembled as the most refined individual of 
that or any other time. That beautiful relationship that is so 
well understood between him and the wife makes me think of 
that remarkable incident in the life of John Stuart Mill, the 
great philosopher of Britain, who when the helpmate died had 
her buried in the yard at the home so that every day he 
could go out and commune with the beloved one who had gone. 
I always think of that relationship when I think of Jackson 
and his beloved wife. 

Yet out of that relationship, because Jesse Benton had made 
an offensive remark, a duel took place between Jackson and 
Benton, showing the contrast between what appeared to be the 
impetuous, strenuous vigor of volition and unconquerable will, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the deepest, most tender 
pathos of which we have any record. 

Senators, I look upon Jackson, his life, and influence, as 
one of the sources of the great riches of American political 
life. I think the Senate does a very proper thing now and 
then to halt its proceedings to pay tribute to the real source 
of the real wealth of America—her great men and her great 
leaders. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the strength and glory of a 
nation consists in the manhood of its men and the womanhood 
of its women. No man is truly great who does not possess 
the elements of heroic courage and manly honor. Jackson was 
blessed with both. It was my good fortune on yesterday 
to witness the unveiling of the Jackson statute in America’s 
hall of fame. The program of the occasion was beautifully 
conducted by Tennessee’s gifted and eloquent daughter, Mrs. 
Gillentine. The President of the United States delivered a 
fine and strong address on that occasion. Mr. Claude J. Bow- 
ers, the editor of the New York World, who has written a 
history of “Jackson and His Time,” delivered a splendid ad- 
dress; in fact, all of the addresses were good. 

Andrew Jackson was a wonderful man. He was truly a 
great American. He was able, conscientious, and absolutely 
fearless. He did not permit anything to stand between him 
and the discharge of his duty. He feared God and God only. 
I read a history of him when I was a boy. I was born within 
12 miles of the spot where he fought the decisive battle with 
the Creek Nation, at Horseshoe Bend, on the Tallapoosa River, 
in Alabama. I have many times visited the Horseshoe Bend! 
I have seen the deep trench constructed midway between the 
heel and toe of the Horseshoe in which the Indians hid them- 
selves when waiting for Jackson and his men to attack them 
in their last mighty stronghold. Major Montgomery, leading 
the Jackson forces, mounted the breastworks, built of logs 
across the heel of the Horseshoe by the Indians under the 
supervision of Colonel Rogers, a British officer. The Creek 
Indians were supplied with guns and ammunition by the 
British and they made their last stand at Horseshoe Bend. 

Across it were built the breastworks with sweet-gum logs, 
with portholes cut through, so that the Indians could fire at 
Jackson and his men standing and another line of them could 
fire lying down. 

Jackson gave orders to attack them. Major Montgomery, 
for whom the capital of Alabama is named, standing on the 
breastworks, leading and directing his men, was shot through 
the head and instantly killed. The brilliant and daring Sam 
Houston, who was later Governor of Tennessee and President 
of the Republic of Texas, was shot through the thigh with 
an arrow as he mounted the breastworks. He demanded that 
his men draw the arrow from the wound. They tore his fiesh 
terribly and he bled profusely. They took him back to the 
tent. And when Jackson learned that he had been wounded 
and had been carried to the tent, he went to him, knelt down 
by his cot, held his hand, and begged him to stay there and 
not to venture out any more; that he had lost so much blood 
that further activity on his part might prove fatal. Houston 
listened and said nothing, but when Jackson went back to his 
men on the firing line Houston slipped out of the tent and 
directed his men to fire into the Indians between the clefts of 
the rocks along the riverside. 

He was severely wounded two or three times; shot through 
the right shoulder with a rifle in the hands of a Creek Indian. 
Jackson's victory was complete. Parton in his history tells us 
that that was the decisive battle with the Creek Nation, and 
that in that battle Jackson broke the power of the red man in 
North America. There were those prominent in that day who 
dreaded and feared the red man and his dangerous wilderness 
warfare. Jackson was not one of them. 

Mr. President, it has been said by some one that the really 
heroic and fearless man is not afraid to fight alone; that 
“wolves hunt in packs, but the lion hunts alone.” That de- 
scribes Jackson. He was a lion, and wherever duty called he 
dared, if need be, to fight alone. He trusted God implicitly; 
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was true to his own convictions and had faith in himself. 
When once he determined that the cause was just and that he 
should support it, no power of man or devils could turn him 
away from the path of duty. He did not stop to ask who would 
go with him into the conflict. He was ready to take his stand 
and do his duty at any cost. We need his noble and courageous 
spirit in our country to-day, when political corruption is ramp- 
ant in the Republic and when the greedy money power again 
needs to be curbed, as Jackson curbed it in his day. 

He dared to meet in open combat the powerful and arrogant 
forces of the United States Bank. The avaricious money power 
of his time had set up headquarters at the Capitol. Nicholas 
Biddle, who was the chosen mouthpiece of the money lords of 
his day, was here with satellites encamped at the Capitol. He 
was spending vast sums of money entertaining and influencing 
Members of the House and Senate; he was the lord and master 
of the political situation at the Capitol until Jackson appeared 
on the scene. When Jackson saw that the money power was 
not only manipulating the Nation’s money supply and credit to 
the enrichment of the few and to the hurt of the many, he 
challenged them to national combat here in the Capitol. There 
was pending in Congress at the time a measure of great im- 
portance to the country and to Jackson’s administration, and 
Nicholas Biddle dared to send word to Jackson that unless he 
permitted the bank bill, which would renew the charter of the 
United States Bank, to be tied in with the Jackson measure 
he would defeat Jackson’s bill. 

When they bore that message to Jackson the light of battle 
blazed in his eye and he said, Have they got power enough 
to defeat my bill?” He was told that they claimed to have 
that power. Well,” he said, “that is too much power for any 
one set of men to have in this country, and I will take it from 
them”; and he did take it from them. 

Such a fight as Jackson waged in that instance has got to be 
made every now and then to keep the Government in the hands 
of the people. Jackson saw the necessity had arisen, the time 
had arrived for that power to be smashed, for those who wielded 
it to be taught banking institutions were valuable agencies 
in serving the business needs of the people and that they were 
not created primarily for the benefit of the bankers, but to ac- 
commodate and serve the needs of the men and women in all the 
walks of life engaged in business of every kind; that the peo- 
ple were not to become slaves to the money power, but that the 
money power was to be so handled and controlled that it would 
benefit everybody that came in contact with it, and at the same 
time yield a good profit to and benefit those who operated the 
banks. 

Jackson never had any desire to deny them that right, but 
when he found that the United States bank had gathered in 
and concentrated here powers from the various States, and had 
concentrated vast wealth here at the Capitol, he said, It is now 
a dangerous agency; it must be smashed”; and he smashed it. 

Mr. dent, we have a similar condition now, and the 
country and its Congress have got to deal with it soon. The 
concentration of wealth in New York City, in Wall Street, the 
wildcat gambling in stocks and bonds and farm products on 
the exchanges have created a Monte Carlo and a dazed and 
drunken, staggering Babylon with which this Nation has got to 
deal. Whence will come a Jackson? He has got to come at this 
time out of the West or the South. This issue has got to be 
met, and God will raise up the leader, and the hour is ripe for 
his coming. 

If all public men had the courage of their convictions and 
the devotion to duty that Jackson had, what a glorious country 
this would be. Whenever his country stood on one side of an 
issue and sinister interests on the other, Jackson was always 
on the side of his country. 

He was clean, outspoken, and fearless in all the engagements 
of his private and public life. No cloud of scandal hangs on 
his horizon. No act of dishonor darkens his name. 

Mr. President, his bitter enemies in the old days who hated 
him because he whipped them in his battle with the United 
States Bank tried to make him appear as an ignoramus; but 
those who knew the truth, including Bowers’ history—one of 
the best I have ever read of him—said that he was not such a 
man. It is true that he did not have the college advantages 
and university advantages that some public men had; but, like 
Lincoln and Tom Watson of Georgia—who did not have many 
advantages that the college afforded, but who educated them- 
selves at their firesides and were learning and storing their 
minds with useful knowledge all the time—Jackson was an 
educated man, a well-informed man, when he first went to 
Congress; and when he was judge of the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee his decisions show him to be a man of learning and 
that all of those reflections made upon him by his enemies 
were unwarranted, 
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He was a man of sound judgment; of deep convictions; of 
unfailing courage and unimpeachable integrity. He was truly 
a great leader. It made no difference to him that the problem 
was a difficult one and that the road to its solution was long 
and rough. He tackled the problem and entered upon the road 
the moment he was convinced that the cause was just and that 
duty pointed the way. He knew he was right, and he knew 
that in the end he would convert the country to his view. When 
truth and right and justice were involved he never stopped to 
count the cost. He pointed the way and led to victory. He 
served his day and generation well, as an Alabamian and as an 
American I delight to honor him. In 1914 I was instru- 
mental in passing through Congress a bill that caused the 
erection of a monument at the Horseshoe Bend in Alabama 
to Jackson and his men. Fortunate indeed are we that we can 
claim him as countryman and feel the quickening inspiration 
of his heroic example to high-minded, noble endeavor; and 
fortunate indeed is the great State of Tennessee in being able 
to claim him as her illustrious son and as her contribution to 
the Valhalla of American fame. And I congratulate Tennessee, 
the State that Jackson loved and served so well, upon the fine 
ability, honor, and standing of the two splendid patriots who 
answer to the name of Tennessee in this body. Š 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on yesterday there was 
unveiled in the Capitol a bronze statue of Andrew Jackson, 
It was placed in our national Hall of Fame. It was fitting 
that this should be done by the State of Tennessee, from 
which he came, and which he served so well; but, Mr. President, - 
it did not take a bronze statue to give enduring fame to Andrew 
Jackson. His life, his worth, his character, his deeds, had 
already, long before, enshrined themselves in the hearts of 
the people of this Nation, where they will live as long as the 
Nation endures. 

If anyone should ask the question, “Who are the 10 first 
greatest men of this Republic?’ Perhaps 9 out of 10 of the 
persons asked, if they were familiar with their country's his- 
tory, would include Andrew Jackson in that 10, and many of 
them would put him near the forefront. 

He was not a man gifted in letters. He did not haye the 
literary versatility of a Jefferson. He did not have the literary 
versatility of a John Quincy Adams. He did not have the 
literary versatility of a modern like Woodrow Wilson. What 
he did have, however, was a hard common sense, an almost 
unequaled natural ability, a wonderful physical and moral 
courage, a physical and moral courage that is perhaps unsur- 


passed in the history of this Republic; and he had a will to 


do that was invincible. 

These qualities were what made Andrew Jackson the great 
man that he was; and it was these qualities that make him 
live in history to-day and will always as long as the deeds of 
great men are revered. 

I am not going to attempt to review—it has already been 
better done by others—the various stages of his eventful life. 
I will recall simply that he first came into the national picture 
as the hero of New Orleans, where he won one of the greatest 
military victories of the ages. Our country had lost the war 
up to that time, and peace had already been declared; but he 
redeemed our country by winning that victory before the news 
of the close of the war had come to him. He made a great 
fame thereby; and afterward, in the conquest of Florida, and 
before, in the conquest of the Indians, he had made a wonderful 
military fame. But these, in my judgment, were not the things 
that gave Andrew Jackson his enduring fame. 

His spectacular race for the Presidency in 1824, in which 
he far outdistanced his competitors and broke up the whole 
method of presidential succession, his defeat only being accom- 
plished by an unholy combination in the House of Representa- 
tives, gave him his first great political fame. It is true that 
he had been Senator from Tennessee, in 1797, and Senator again 
in 1823 and 1824, but he did not take a conspicuous place in- 
this body. Both of his terms of office were too short for him 
to become a leader here. The race in 1824 paved the way for 
his success in 1828 and his reelection in 1832. 

As President he followed Jefferson as the champion of the 
masses as opposed to the classes. In substantially his entire 
term of eight years he was engaged in a terrible political war- 
fare, For the most part, he had an adverse majority against 
him in the Senate, but he never faltered, never hesitated, never 
quit. Afterwards he was vindicated as probably no other 
President was ever vindicated in our history, and his political 
enemies put completely to rout, and most of them were abso- 
lutely destroyed. But none of these things brought him his 
enduring fame. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, there are two remarkable 
things that occurred in his career that made Jackson truly 
great. One of these was his fight, after he became President, 
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with the Bank of the United States. In that fight he settled 
for a long time two great questions. One of them was, “ Shall 
any corporation or organization or combination of men be 
erected within this Government that is stronger than the 
Government itself?“ The other was, in that connection, Shall 
fraud and corruption and chicanery and dishonesty control 
this Government?” To both of these questions Jackson thun- 
dered the answer, “ No!” 

When he found that these were the issue, he entered into 
the fight with all his heart and soul and with all his might; 
and it took him virtually both terms of his administration 
to win those fights. He won them both, however, and settled 
for all time that though fraud and wrong and dishonesty and 
corruption may flourish for a season in America, an Andrew 
Jackson will ever arise to destroy it, and he did destroy it; 
and I hope his example will be looked to through the present 
and coming ages whenever any organization appears and for 
dishonest and corrupt reasons undertakes to run this Govern- 
ment, as that corrupt and dishonest organization, the United 
States Bank, undertook to run it in Jackson's day. 

There was one other victory in Mr. Jackson's career that 
seems to me to place him in the very front rank of our truly 
great men. It was not a military victory. It was not even a 
victory of statesmanship, strictly speaking, though in a sense 
it was. It was a victory won at a dinner party—a dinner 
party given by his enemies, to which he was invited. 

It will be remembered that when Mr. Jackson came on the 
political scene he upset many traditions in this Republic. He 
upset the accustomed and ordinary succession to the Presi- 
dency, and he aroused the ire of powerful men and rivals. 
Three of those men have been referred to here this afternoon. 

One of them was Clay, and one was Calhoun, and the other 
was Webster. Up to that good hour they had never agreed on 
any subject; indeed they had been fighting one another for a 
generation; they all differed on both principle and policy; they 
were each bitterly opposed to the other; but when Mr. Jackson 
became President these rivals buried their differences, they 
joined their forces, and all against Mr. Jackson, with the result 
that after years of bitter warfare when the battle was over 
Andrew Jackson had won, and his enemies, put to rout and 
shame, were annihilated. 

It was during this stormy period, not long after the death of 
Mr. Jefferson, that Mr. Jackson's enemies gave a dinner party 
in honor of Mr. Jefferson’s birthday—a custom that is still 
preserved in our party. It was the first Jefferson Day anniver- 
sary, and the principal theme of Mr. Jackson’s enemies was 
nullification of Federal laws, as argued by Mr. Calhoun. 
Nullification! Ah, this man of experience, this man of un- 
daunted courage, this man of keen intellectuality, saw what 
was coming, and prepared for it. All of the speakers there 
were there for the purpose of furthering the idea of nullifica- 
tion of Federal law; and it is claimed by historians that Mr. 
Jackson was invited for the purpose, by inference at least, of 
committing him directly or inferentially to that doctrine. He 
was not even put on the program; but, being President of the 
United States, he was invited and expected to propose a toast. 
His enemies were jubilant. It was believed that they had at 
last gotten “the old man”; but when all had spoken the 
President rose, and, looking into the face of one of his greatest 
political enemies, said: 


I propose this toast: The Federal Union—it must and shall be pre- 
served ! 


In my humble judgment, that toast has had the most wonder- 
ful effect upon the history of this Nation of any utterance that 
was ever made by any American citizen; and it gave to Mr. 
Jackson the greatest part of his enduring fame. Every one 
who heard him knew that he meant every word he said, and 
that there was going to be no nullification of Federal law; and 
there was not. It was one of his greatest victories. Greater 
than any of his military victories, greater than any of his 
political victories, as marvelous as they were, greater than any 
of his personal victories, greater than any of his victories of 
statesmanship, was this victory won by that great man at this 
dinner party. 

In so far as the history of this Government is concerned, 
in so far as the history of the American people is concerned, 
in so far as the destiny of this Nation is concerned, that single 
utterance has had the most far-reaching effect upon our Nation 
of any utterance or of any act of any American ever recorded. 
With a man like Jackson behind it, it put an end to nullifica- 
tion and it established for all time the commanding position of 
the Federal Union. 

But for that utterance the Union might have speedily disin- 
tegrated. The forces of disintegration were stronger then 
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than they ever were before or ever were afterwards. It was the 
personality and courage of Jackson that deferred the inevitable 
conflict for 30 years to a time when the forces of union were 
far stronger. 

Andrew Jackson was a natural-born leader of men. While he 
had a violent temper, he was admittedly a gentleman. He was 
a patriot through and through. His physical courage knew 
no limit, and his moral courage was coextensive with his physi- 
cal courage. He was a thinker and a doer. He loved his 
friends and hated his enemies. Coming from humble beginning, 
he made himself probably the strongest man that ever occupied 
the Presidency. 

Mr. President, I am proud to come from the State that gave 
Andrew Jackson to this Republic. In my judgment, he was 
one of the greatest of all of our Presidents. He was perhaps 
the most successful President in getting through his every 
measure. He had his enemies. He never gave any quarter and 
he neyer asked any quarter. Whenever they put up their flag 
he was ready to fight, and he fought, and he won every fight. 

His kindly private life is a monument and an inspiration to 
everyone who believes in the purity and uprightness of the 
family life in America. His political life could well be emu- 
lated by the most ambitious of our citizens. His career as a 
citizen, as a statesman, as a builder in part of this great 
Republic, as a Congresman, a Senator, a judge, and as President 
was and will be an inspiration to men as long as time shall 
endure. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, Andrew Jackson was 
great in two great fields—in that of military and in that of 
statesmanship. The spirit of Andrew Jackson rose all unaware 
in the Senate to-day. Without thinking of this as a day of 
memorial to his name, the last act of the Senate before enter- 
ing into this service was to pass a bill making permanent 
the national rifle matches of the United States. The report 
on that bill gives as one of the reasons for the passage of the 
bill the great victory of Jackson's riflemen at New Orleans. 

Mr. President, Jackson’s victory in the economic field to 
my mind far outranks his yictories on the field of battle; and 
I want to mention specifically the greafest fight Jackson made. 
I think Jackson was the one and only President of the United 
States who, from his own choice, never did surrender to special 
privilege in that great office. Even Lincoln was compelled to 
surrender to some extent to the war profiteer. Washington was 
somewhat in sympathy with the special privilege class of the 

Jnited States. Roosevelt, who stands next to Jackson for his 
persistence against them, did in a few instances yield to their 
power. But Jackson never did. 

Jackson's fight against the central bank of the United States 
was the most determined and most successful fight against 
special privilege in all the history of our country and in all 
the history of the world. That institution was organized and 
conducted for the purpose of collecting together the savings 
of the people of the United States, to be used as the financial 
support of every industry and every institution that preyed 
upon the labor and earnings of the American people. Jackson 
set his hand against it, and he never yielded until it was 
uprooted. 

Mr. President, nearly a hundred years have gone by since 
that memorable battle, and again we have built up in the 
United States a great financial institution. This time it is 
backed up by provisions of law, and again it is collecting the 
savings of the people of the United States into a great central 
reservoir for speculators and gamblers and profiteers and ex- 
ploiters of the labor and the toil of this country. Not since 
the days of Jackson himself haye we so much needed another 
Jackson as we need one at this moment in the United States. 

This financial gambling institution became a menace to this 


country before 1913, when the Federal reserve law was passed. 


The author of that law, in presenting it to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, said that brokers’ loans had become a cancer, in our 
economic life, and that they proposed to cut the cancer out. At 
the time that was said, the brokers’ loans totaled about $766,- 
000,000, a vast sum of the savings of the people to be collected 
into one reservoir for the purpose of conducting the greatest 
gambling business ever organized in this world, a business that 
is changing all our business into enterprises of risk and un- 
certainty parallel to gambling itself. 

It was truly said it was a gigantic cancer. The law was 
passed to cut the cancer out. A few days ago a check on 
brokers’ loans showed them to be, according to newspaper 
reports, $4,680,000,000. The cancer is six times as big as when 
it was cut out, and the United States of America, at this 
moment, awaits an Andrew Jackson to operate upon that 
cancer that is destroying the economic life of the common 
people of our country. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o'clock and 
50 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, April 
17, 1928, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpayx, April 16, 1928 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Most merciful Father, Thou who art without the birth of 
dawn or the death of dark, because of grateful memories we 
are encouraged to approach Thee. Thou art the pledge of all 
our joys and the surety of all our hopes. Take our wills, 
renew their strength, and blend them with Thine. Reclaim us 
from any ways of wrong, and under the gentle pressure of Thy 
Holy Spirit bless us with the heart that forgives; may hate 
never become the fatal weakness of our characters. Deaden 
our fears and lighten our hearts and take us by the hand and 
lead us on. Should evil approach, may we overcome it with 
good, and know that this kind of a life can do everything else 
but fail. In the Master’s name. Amen. 


The Journals of the proceedings of Saturday, April 14, 1928, 
and Sunday, April 15, 1928, were read and approved. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill on the 
Consent Calendar. 


BONDS OF SILVER CITY, N. MEX. 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9207) granting to the State of New Mexico certain lands, for 
reimbursement of the counties of Grant, Luna, Hidalgo, and 
Santa Fe, for interest paid on railroad-aid bonds and for the 
payment of the principal of railroad-aid bonds issued by the 
town of Silver City, and to reimburse said town for interest paid 
on said bonds, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? . 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I feel now that I shall be obliged to do so, although I shall 
be extremely sorry to do so on account of the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. Morrow]. The bill is one that is a very 
generous proposition on the part of the Federal Government. 
The bonds in question, in my judgment, never have represented 
any real obligation on the part of the Federal Government. 
In the first place, they were held invalid because of the viola- 
tion of limitations of the Federal law, and, later when Congress 
sought to validate them, Congress expressly provided that there 
was to be no obligation against the Federal Government. So 
on down through the history of it all. Finally, 1,000,000 acres 
were turned over for the purpose of taking care of these obli- 
gations, the balance to be turned into the school fund. So the 
Federal Government gave 1,000,000 acres, enough to take care 
of all of the obligations, and the balance to go into the school 
fund, and as a matter of fact the million acres were more 
than enough to take care of all of the obligations included in 
this. bill; but one town, through mistake, which, of course, was 
not the fault of the Federal Government, was not included in 
that authorization. The gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
Morrow], in my conferences with him, urges that although 
there is enough available from the million acres it can not now 
be used for this town of Silver City and its bonds because an 


amendment to the constitution of his State as well as an act 


of Congress would be needed. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, my 
conscience is clear in this that there is no obligation on the 
part of the Federal Government. If this bill should pass, it 
is an act of generosity on the part of the Federal Government. 
Due to the fact that the bill calls for an allotment of public 
lands instead of cash, and the further fact that the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. Morrow] is willing to reduce the acre- 
age I have been led to give very careful study to his proposition. 
Re far as I am concerned, I would not object, except for one 
ng. 

This bill calls for the exercise of very material generosity 
on the part of the Federal Government. There is a certain 
element which is active now in New Mexico and which, in my 
judgment, is not of the character to appreciate such gener- 
osity upon the part of the Federal Government. The Federal 


Government has some large obligations in New Mexico in con- 
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nection with its Indians. We have passed one or two minor 
bills to permit the Indians to secure an enlarged acreage. We 
passed a bill the other day to give the Acoma Indians a large 
acreage of our Federal lands. My information is that pro- 
tests against this from New Mexico, even from some active in 
polities in New Mexico, have come to Washington, and joined 
with that is the further fact that that bill seems to be tied up 
in committee in the Senate. There is other similar legislation 
that we ought to pass to permit the Navajo Indians to use 
their money to buy more land. As I understand it, there is a 
strong protest from New Mexico against that being done unless 
the land is allowed to be taxed. That is a precedent that we 
would approach with a good deal of diffidence. In view of the 
fact that there is such a sentiment in the gentleman's State 
that stands for the present in the way of the Federal Govern- 
ment performing its full duty to the Indians in New Mexico, 
it seems to me that the Federal Government ought to wait a 
little before it performs this very generous act of grace pro- 
posed in this bill. I feel obliged to object, although I shall be 
glad to reserve the objection if the gentleman from New 
Mexico, whom I see on his feet, desires to say anything. 

Mr. MORROW. Will not the gentleman permit the bill to be 
passed over without prejudice, to be referred to later? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I shall be glad to agree to that. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, as the gentleman from New 
Mexico has indicated, that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MONTEZUMA NATIONAL FOREST, COLO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6854) to add certain lands to the Montezuma National 
Forest, Colo., and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is there any oil or gas on these lands covered by this bill? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, No, There may be some prospect- 
ing permits on some of it, but there is no oil or gas wells 
within 200 miles of them, I understand. The Agriculture De- 
partment is very much in favor of this bill. They say there 
is a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of timber on this land, 
and they want the timber and the land converted into a forest 
reserve to save the timber. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is this a conservation measure? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes; it is purely a conserva- 
tion measure. I feel that it ought to pass. The people in that 
country are all in favor of it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If it is a purely conservation measure 
there would not be any objection to it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I ought to say, in fairness to 
the House and to the Interior Department, that the Interior 
Department felt there should be further investigation or show- 
ing as to its timber on the land, and for that reason the Interior 
Department did not approve the bill. They did not disapprove 
of it unconditionally, but they are not fully satisfied as to the 
timber and forest character of the land, They do not know 
which, 

The Agricultural Department has made two or three cruises 
of the timber and they do know the nature of the land and are 
quite anxious to have it put into a forest reserve, and every- 
body in that country is anxious that it be put in a forest re- 
serve in order to conserve that timber, because it is now being 
slashed by everybody and there is no control or regulation, 
The practice is that anybody goes out and cuts and slashes as 
much timber as he pleases and may be arrested and fined $5° 
and then go out and do it again. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. But the Interior Department asks that 
the bill be not passed. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If the House thinks it ought to go 
over in order that the people may make a further showing, or 
that the Interior Department may make further investigation, 
I have no objection. But the Agricultural Department and the 
people out there want it, and I feel that it ought to be passed. 
Nobody can be injured and the Government and those counties 
and the people of those counties will all be benefited by this 
measure, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But you want to reconcile the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of the Interior so that 
the House could be properly informed. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I favor that being done, of 
course, if I can, but the people out there are very anxious that 
the bill be passed and in this case I know the Agricultural. 
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Department is right, and I don't think there is any justifica- 
tion for the failure of the Interior Department to approve the 
bill. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Why does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuarpia] ask whether it has oil and gas on it? You are 
merely taking this from under control of the Interior Depart- 
ment and putting it into the forest reserve. I ask why does 
' the gentleman inquire if it has oil and gas on it? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will say that the idea is this, 
if the gentleman will yield. í 

Mr. ARENTZ. Certainly. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, If that land remains outside of 
the forest reserve and on the public domain, as it is now, 
neither the Government or the Forest Service or the counties 
or road fund gets any benefit from the timber. It will just be 
all looted and destroyed, or left to fall down from old age. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is a forestation matter. 

Mr. ARENTZ. But is not that forest conservation? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Putting it into the forest re- 
serve will permit the cutting of the ripe timber, and protect 
the unripe timber. The timber will be cut, such of it as ought 
to be cnt, in an orderly way by responsible people, and the 
Government will be paid for it, and counties will get their share 
of its proceeds. 

Mr. CLARKE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Les. 

Mr. CLARKE. This is to be included in the forest reserve, 
and the Government will properly protect it? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. It goes into the hands of 
the forest reserves, and they handle it in a definite and syste- 
matic way and help build our roads. This land is not agricul- 
tural land at all. It can not be irrigated and is too rough and 
broken for any farming purposes. It has no value itself, but 
the timber on it is valuable. 

Mr. ARENTZ. What the gentleman from Colorado means is 
this: If it remains in the Interior Department he believes 
that anybody can go upon this land and without Government 
officials knowing anything about it can cut and haul the timber 
away. That is, if it remains under the public-land adminis- 
tration. But if it is under the Forest Service we retain such 
timber under the jurisdiction of the forest reserve, and the 
person who cuts the timber pays for it. That is what the 
gentleman from Colorado meant. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The Forest Service officials and 
the responsible people of that vicinity say there is $100,000 
worth of timber on the land, and the Forest Service can well 
afford to pay $1.25 an acre for it to the Ute Indians if they 
are required to do so, and still save $75,000 by taking and 
preserving this timber. That is what they say. 

Mr. ARENTZ. It is also deemed advisable that it be placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Forest Service in order that these 
trees can be cut only when matured and the forest kept in such 
a way that new trees may spring up. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Under the present condition there is no 
forest protection for it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then, Mr. Speaker, I will ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


POST OFFICE AT PHILIPPI, W. VA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10799) for the lease of land and the erection of a post 
office at Philippi, W. Va., and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, this matter was up on the last Consent Calendar day 
and I then proposed to the gentleman from West Virginia an 
amendment which would strike out the first provision of sec- 
tion 1, touching the leasing of this property to the Philippi 
Improvement Co., and then bring the description of the land 
over on page 2. I have such an amendment ready, and if the 
gentleman from West Virginia will accept it I shall not object 
to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. With that amendment I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to (1) lease to the Philippi Improvement Co., an unincor- 
porated association of the city of Philippi, W. Va., the lot of land at 
the corner of Main and Mason Streets in such city until the date of 
occupancy by the Post Office Department of a post-office building to be 
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erected upon such land by the Philippi Improvement Co., and for 10 
years ufter such date, (2) authorize the Philippi Improvement Co. to 
erect upon such land a building to be used as a post office, and (3) 
require of the Philippi Improvement Co. the execution of such bonds to 
the United States as are required of contractors for the erection of 
public buildings. 

Sec, 2. That the Postmaster General is authorized and directed to 
lease such building from the Philippi Improvement Co. for a term of 
10 years after its occupancy at an annual rental of one-tenth of the 
total cost of such building, plus taxes, and plus interest at 6 per cent 
upon the difference between the total cost of the building and the quar- 
terly installments of rent already paid, not including interest or taxes, 
but in no case shall the total payments provided for by this section 
exceed $52,600, 

Sec, 3. That the expenses of such repairs, maintenance, and operation 
of the building as the Postmaster General may find necessary and 
proper during the period of the lease shall be borne by the Post Office 
Department, 

Sec. 4. That upon the termination of the lease provided for in sec- 
tion 2, or upon payment by the Post Office Department at any time 
prior to the termination of such lease of the total cost of such building 
minus installments of rent already paid, such building shall become the 
property of the United States free and clear of all encumbrances, 

Sec. 5. That there is authorized to be appropriated the amount 
necessary to pay the installments of rent provided for by section 2 
and the expenses of repairs, maintenance, and operation provided for 
by section 3. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Strike out all of section 1 
after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
(1) authorize the Philippi Improvement Co. to erect upon the lot of 
land at the corner of Main and Mason Streets, in the city of Philippi, 
W. Va., a building to be used as a post office, of a design, plan, and 
specifications approved by the Postmaster General; and (2) require of 
the Philippi Improvement Co. the execution of such bonds to the United 
States as are required of contractors for the erection of public 
buildings.” 


a SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the remainder of the 
bill for amendment. 

The remainder of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr, HOWARD of Oklahoma. 
out the last word. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I would like to have the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from West Virginia just to get some infor- 
mation. What is the cost of this building to be? - 

Mr. BOWMAN. I think the contract was in the neighborhood 
of $36,000. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. 
of the post office in Philippi? 

Mr. BOWMAN. They exceed $17,000. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Then the agreement that you 
have is that this association is to build this building and the 
Government is to pay it out in 10 years as rent, with 6 per cent 
interest on the investment? 

Mr. BOWMAN. Yes; to amortize the entire amount by the 
payment of the rent for 10 years. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Then this gives us some hope 
of erecting other public buildings in the United States where 
the annual income is less than $20,000? 

Mr. BOWMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I think it is a good precedent. 
Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

The question is on the engrossment and third reading of the 


Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 


What are the annual receipts 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
SUIT IN THE COURT OF CLAIMS ON BEHALF OF THE INDIANS OF 

CALIFORNIA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
491) authorizing the attorney general of the State of Cali- 
fornia to bring suit in the Court of Claims on behalf of the 
Indians of California, 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11357) authorizing the State of Indiana to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Evansville, Ind. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. What is the reason for passing it over? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will state that at first I was constrained 
to object to this bill. I am conducting an investigation and 
there is certain information which I am trying to obtain in 
order to clear up some of the matters affecting this proposed 
bridge. I hope the gentleman will not object to having the bill 
go over without prejudice, otherwise I will have to object to 
the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The reason I have this bill marked O. K. 
is because it provides that the State of Indiana shall act by 
and through its State highway commission. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Has the gentleman looked into the law to 
see whether the State of Indiana can bond itself for the pur- 
pose of constructing a toll bridge over a river, which bridge will 
almost entirely be built in another State? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I do not think that is our problem. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Is the gentleman in favor of haying States 
or municipalities construct toll bridges? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, yes. If it is a State or municipality, 
that is all right, and there can be no objection to that if it is a 
State of the subdivision of a State doing it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I think the bill should go over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


PORTO RICAN TAXPAYERS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
754) for the relief of certain Porto Rican taxpayers. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Three objections are required. The Chair 
notes one objection. Are there others? [After a pause.] The 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That if in any suit pending March 4, 1927, but 
since abated or dismissed solely by reason of the provisions of the act 
entitled An act to amend and reenact sections 3, 20, 31, 33, 38, and 
48 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled ‘An act to provide a civil gov- 
ernment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes," as amended by an 
act approved June 7, 1924, and for the insertion of a new section in 
said act between sections 5 and 6 of said act, to be designated as 
‘Sa’ of said act,” approved March 4, 1927, the taxpayer had prior to 
such date obtained an injunction restraining the assessment or collec- 
tion of any tax imposed by the laws of Porto Rico after trial on 
merits in the District Court of the United States for Porto Rico, or if in 
any such suit on appeal to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the first circuit the right of any taxpayer to an injunction restrain- 
ing the assessment or collection of any tax imposed by the laws of 
Porto Rico had been decreed, the treasurer of Porto Rico shall enforce 
the collection of the tax so enjoined or decreed by a suit at law instead 
of by attachment, embargo, distraint, or any other form of summary 
administrative proceeding. Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
existing statute of limitations, any such suit may be instituted at any 
time not later than one year after the approval of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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DESCHUTES PROJECT IN OREGON 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate bill 1186, to provide for the construction of the Des- 
chutes project in Oregon, and for other purposes, be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIO LANDS IN THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11281) to authorize the disposition of certain public lands in 
the State of Florida. A 

ia Lender 55 title of the bill. 

e. there objection to resen - 
tion of the bill? : U e ee 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior, in his judg- 
ment and discretion, is hereby authorized to sell or exchange, in the 
manner hereinafter provided, any of those public lands of the United 
States situated in the State of Florida which were originally erro- 
neously meandered and shown upon the official plats as water-covered 
areas, and all unreserved public lands, or any part of them, on the 
mainland within 3 miles of the coast and the islands situated in the 
waters of the coast or in the coastal waters of the State of Florida, 
withdrawn by Executive orders No. 4109, dated December 8, 1924, and 
No, 4262, dated July 3, 1925, and which are not lawfully appropriated 
by a qualified settler or entryman claiming under the public land laws. 

Sec. 2. That any owner in good faith of lands shown by the official 
public-land surveys to be bounded by such erroneously meandered area, 
who acquired title to such land prior to this enactment, or any citizen 
of the United States who in good faith, under color of title, or claiming 
as a riparian owner, has prior to this act placed valuable improvements 
upon or reduced to cultivation any of the lands subject to the pro- 
visions of this section, shall have a preferred right to file in the office 
of the register of the United States land office of the district in which 
the lands are situated, and application to purchase the lands thus 
improved by him, at any time within 90 days from the date of the 
passage of this act, if the lands have been surveyed and plats filed in 
the United States land office; otherwise, within 90 days from the filing 
of such plat. Every application must be accompanied by satisfactory 
proof that the applicant is entitled to such preference right and that 
the lands which he applies to purchase are not in the legal possession 
of an adverse claimant under the public land laws: Provided, That no 
preference right of purchase under this section shall be recognized for 
a greater area than 80 acres to any one applicant, whether an individ- 
ual, an association, or a corporation. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, if 
request therefor be presented within the time prescribed in section 2 
hereof for filing preferred application to purchase, equitably adjust the 
claims of such owners among themselves and against the Government of 
the United States as may arise from such incomplete surveys. In 
such adjustment the Secretary may exchange Government lands for 
those in private ownership of approximately equal areas, and shall 
require such private owner to pay the Government the difference in 
values, to be fixed by the Secretary, where the Government land is 
found by him to be more valuable than that in private ownership. 

Sec. 4. That upon the filing of an application to purchase or for 
exchange of any lands subject to the operation of sections 2 and 3 of 
this act, together with the required proof, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall cause the lands described in said application to be appraised, 
said appraisal to be on the basis of the value of such lands at the date 
of appraisal, exclusive of any increased value resulting from the devel- 
opment or improvement of the tracts ought to be purchased or ex- 
changed, by the applicant or his predecessor in Interest, but inclusive 
of the stumpage value of any timber cut or removed by the applicant 
or his predecessor in interest. 

Src. 5. That an applicant who applies to purchase lands under the 
provisions of this act must within 30 days from receipt of notice of 
appraisal by the Secretary of the Interior, pay to the register of the 
United States land office the appraisal price of the lands, and an 
applicant for exchange must, within 30 days from notice of the amount 
due the Government, make payment thereof to the register of the land 
office. 

Sec. 6. That any land subject to the provisions of this act not sold 
or exchanged in the manner hereinbefore provided may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior, be surveyed or subdivided into 
town lots or other suitable tracts, appraised and sold at public auction 
on such terms as he may by regulation prescribe: Provided, That any 
valid claim heretofore initiated in good faith and maintained in the 
manner provided by law prior to the date of this act may be hereafter 
perfected upon full compliance with the law under which such claim 
was initiated, 
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With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 10, after the word “ waters,” strike out the word “of” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ off.” 

Page 2, line 15, after the word “ situated.“ strike out the word 
“and” and insert in lieu thereof the word “an.” 

On page 3, in line 23, strike out the word “ought” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ sought.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


COMPENSATION OF REGISTERS OF LOCAL LAND OFFICES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
766) to fix the compensation of registers of local land offices, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas and Mr. BLANTON objected. 


USE OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS BY THE TOWN OF PARCO, WYO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2858) to authorize the use of certain public lands by the town 
of Parco, Wyo., for a public aviation field. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have just conferred with the gentleman from Wyoming 
IMr. WINTER], and I believe we ought to have an amendment 
in the bill to provide, as one of the conditions and terms of the 
lease, that the city of Parco should maintain this land at all 
times as an aviation field. The gentleman from Wyoming sug- 
gests that under the wording of the Senate bill on page 2, 
line 15— 


or in event it shall be deemed advisable 


the Government can take it over. However, I believe that 
refers solely, judging from its place in the bill and its sequence, 
to the Government taking it over in the event of an emergency. 
Now, if it is the clear intent of the bill that one of the condi- 
tions and one of the terms of the lease is that the city of Parco 
must maintain this land as a public aviation field at all times, 
then it fully meets my objection. 

Mr. WINTER. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LaGuarpta] that with respect to maintenance, if the 
gentleman will look at line 7, page 1, he will see that the gen- 
eral purpose is establishment and maintenance. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the purpose of it; yes. 

Mr. WINTER. And to that extent it fixes the obligation 
upon them to maintain it. The phrase in line 15, page 2, to 
me is clearly separable from the matter of emergency and 
means just what it says—that in the event the Government 
shall deem it advisable for any purpose—if they neglect to 
maintain it, for instance—the Government may take it back or 
may warn them they are in danger of having it forfeited. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman reported the bill from the 
Committee on Public Lands. Is it the intent of the committee 
and is it the intent of the bill itself to provide that one of the 
conditions of leasing this land to the city of Parco for $1 a 
year is that the city of Parco shall maintain it at all times as 
an aviation field? 

Mr. WINTER. Absolutely. 
ves,“ without any hesitation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And if they fail to do so, then it is a 
breach of the lease and the Government can retake the land. 

Mr. WINTER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If that is the intent of the committee I 
have no objection and shall not offer my amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Beit enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to lease, subject to valid existing rights, to the 
incorporated town of Pareo, Wyo., the south half of section 12, town- 
ship 21 north, range 86 west of the sixth principal meridian, for the 
establishment and maintenance of a public aviation field: Provided, 
That said lease shall be for a period of 20 years, and shall be 
subject to renewal for a like period, on condition that the town 
officials pay to the United States Government a rental of $1 per 
annum for the use of said land: Provided further, That there shall be 
reserved to the United States all gas, oil, coal, and other mineral 
deposits found in the land, and the right to prospect for, mine, and 


I would answer that question, 
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remove the same: And provided further, That the mayor and council 
of Parco shall, in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Interior, agree to assume the expense of clearing and maintaining the 
aviation field, and shall also agree that Government departments 
and agencies operating aircraft shall always have free and unrestricted 
use of said field and the right to erect and install upon said land such 
structures and improvements as the heads of such departments and 
agencies may deem advisable, including facilities for maintaining sup- 
plies of fuel, oil, and other materials for operating aircraft, and that 
in case of emergency, or in event it shall be deemed advisable, the 
Government of the United States may assume absolute control of the 
Management and operation of said field for military purposes. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


AVIATION FIELDS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11990) to authorize the leasing of public lands for 
aviation, and for other pu 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to call the attention of the chairman to the fact 
that while it is an excellent and a necessary policy at this time 
to grant lands for public aviation fields I believe we should not 
give such broad power and authority to the Secretary to lease 
these lands for private operation as this bill would give. 

If the gentleman will accept an amendment that would per- 
mit the Secretary to lease these lands for public aviation 
fields to any State or to any county, municipality, township, or 
other legal subdivision of a State, then I believe we could safely 
grant this power; but if private companies are going to go 
around and grab up all suitable land now under the control 
of the department and establish aviation fields in this way we 
A grins to cripple the development. of aviation instead of 
a t. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield further, in con- 
nection with what the gentleman from New York has said, 
I think this is an important bill, and I think we ought to keep 
in mind in connection with it that this is a problem that is now 
in its infancy and 20 years may make a lot of difference. 

I have some other suggestions I would be glad to have the 
gentleman consider. 

In the first place, while it is merely a matter of form, I think 
there should be an amendment in section 2. Also where it 
provides that the lease shall be for not more than 20 years 
and then shall be subject to renewal for a like period. I think 
that section ought to provide, “And in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior subject to renewal.” At the end of 
20 years there should be no question about the right of the 
Government to terminate the lease. 

In the next place, at any time the Secretary of the Interior 
should be allowed to revoke the lease on notice of six months. 
We do not know what contingencies may come to pass. 

Then, there is the third suggestion 

Mr. SINNOTT. If the gentleman will permit, the latter part 
of the section states that in case of an emergency the Goy- 
ernment may take it over. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; for military purposes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would not even like to have it tied to 
that. I realize it is an unlikely contingency that they would 
care to revoke the lease, but if they did I think they should 
have express authority to do so. 

The third suggestion is that since aviation is in its infancy, 
and particularly as the bill stands now. the field might be in 
private management, and therefore I have drawn a further pro- 
viso to put at the end of the bill: 


Provided further, That the fees or other charges for use of any such 
aviation field or any of its facilities or service by anyone other than an 
agency of the United States Government shall be subject to review by 
the Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. That would be consistent with my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I have no objection to the gentleman's sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. CRAMTON, 
be objectionable. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Surely the proposal of the gentleman to can- 
cel the lease on six months’ notice is not fair when you take 
into consideration the fact that the ground has to be leveled, 


I assume none of the amendments would 
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it has to be rolled, they have to put in a lighting system, they 
have to put in a hangar and erect buildings of different kinds, 
including gasoline stations and submerged tanks; and it seems 
to me it would not be fair for the Government to step in on 
six months’ notice and cancel the lease. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, I will do this. I will not insist upon 
that amendment now. I would like to offer something of that 
kind and then leave it to the judgment of the committee. There 
is something in what the gentleman has said, and I would not 
require the gentleman to agree to that amendment, 

Mr. ARENTZ. In view of the fact the Government has 
turned over all these airways to private interests under con- 
tract, it seems to me these men are doing a wonderful work. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Suppose we leave that amendment out for 
the present. I understand the gentleman from Oregon is agree- 
able to these changes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuarpia] desires to confine it to municipalities. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. State, county, municipal, township, or 
other legal subdivision of a State. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Is the gentleman aware how the air mail is 
conducted? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The State owns the most of these fields. 

Mr. SINNOTT. In Oregon I took it up with the people and 
I was informed by the department that those who have the con- 
tracts select their own fields, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Cleveland and Chicago own their own 
fields. 

Mr. SINNOTT. In a great many places in the West we have 
no municipal fields. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This would not preclude leasing it to pri- 
yate concerns—you would have to bring in a separate bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman wants to confine it to munici- 
palities? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. To States, county, municipality, township, 
or other legal subdivision. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I do not know whether this is wise or not. 
one is a new thing, but I am not a stickler for language in the 

1. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. With that understanding I shall not 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, in his discretion and under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, to lease for aviation purposes any contiguous public 
lands of the United States, not to exceed 640 acres. 

Sec. 2. That said lease shall be for a period not to exceed 20 
years and subject to a renewal for a like period on condition that a 
rental of such sum as the Secretary may fix per year for the use of said 
land shall be paid to the United States: Provided, That Government 
departments and agencies operating aircraft shall always have free 
and unrestricted use of said lands and, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the right to erect and install upon said lands 
such structures and improvements as the heads of such departments 
and agencies may deem advisable, including facilities for maintaining 
supplies of fuel, oll, and other materials for operating aircraft, and that 
in case of emergency or in event that it shall be deemed advisable, 
the Government of the United States may assume absolute control of 
the management and operation of said lands for military purposes. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to grant 
permission, under such rules as he may prescribe, for the establishment 
of beach lights in aid of aviation upon any public lands of the United 
States, on tracts of appropriate size, and may withdraw lands for such 
purposes, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “ lease,” insert the following: “To any 
State, county, municipality, township, or other legal subdivision of a 
State.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 6, page 1, after the word “ exceed,” insert “in any one case.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 9, page 1, after the word “and,” insert “in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Interior.” 5 


The amendment was agreed to, 


Speaker, I offer the following 


offer the following amend- 
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Mr. CRAMTON. 


Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


After line 19, on page 2, insert: “Provided further, That the fees or 
other charges for use of such aviation field or any of its facilities or 
services by anyone other than an agent of the United States Government 
shall be subject to review by the Secretary of Commerce.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CARE AND TREATMENT OF MEMBERS OF THE CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 
OF THE ARMY WHO SUFFER PERSONAL INJURY IN LINE OF DUTY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2948) to amend section 6, act of March 4, 1923, as amended, so 
as to better provide for care and treatment of members of the 
civilian components of the Army who suffer personal injury in 
line of duty, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, is there any 
gentleman here from the Committee on Military Affairs who 
„ the meaning of the proviso on page 4, line 8, which 
reads: 


Provided, That the pay and allowances to members of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps and the Enlisted Reserve Corps of the Army on active 
duty shall not be limited hereby. 


Mr. SPEAKS. We are willing to accept an amendment 
striking out the matter in lines 8, 9, and 10, referred to by the 
gentleman from New York. 

Sook LAGUARDIA, With that understanding, I will not 
object. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, we are 
considering a bill to amend section 6 of the act of March 4, 
1923. I want to call attention of the committee to certain 
amendments which change the bill in very important particu- 
lars from the bill submitted by the War Department. While I 
am earnestly in favor of the bill as submitted by the War 
Department, I would like to make some further search in 
regard to the committee amendments, and I ask that it may go 
over without prejudice. 

Mr. SPEAKS. The purpose of this bill is to protect young 
men attending encampments of the National Guard, the reserve 
officers’, or the citizens’ training camps. 

For instance, a boy in attendance upon one of these military 
training camps breaks a leg or contracts a contagious disease. 
The next day the camp is ended and all the boys are returned 
to their home stations. What is to become of the unfortunate 
youngster then in the temporary camp hospital? Shall he be 
sent home in his disabled condition to be a burden and ex- 
pense to his family, or shall the Government make provision 
for his reasonable care and attending responsibilities? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The bill as submitted by the Secre- 
tary of War authorizes the admission of men who are injured 
while in the Officers“ Reserve Corps or any training camp to the 
Government hospitals. That is all right. I am strictly in favor 
of that. But the committee has adopted an amendment which 
says they “shall also be entitled to such further medical treat- 
ment for such injury or disease as is reasonably necessary 
after their arrival at their home.” What facilities has the 
Government to carry on home treatment? How will it be done? 
Who will give the treatment? How will payment for it be 
made? 

The Secretary of War very properly recommended that all 
of these patients be admitted to the Government hospitals and 
that the injured man’s pay continue while he is in the hospital. 
I have no objection to that. That would be very desirable. 
However, when you enter the field of having the Government 
assume financial responsibility for home treatment, you are 
entering upon rather a large field, if you apply it to all of the 
beneficiaries of the Government. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, existing laws extend such bene- 
fits to Federal employees, and it seems entirely just that these 
training-camp casualties should become responsibilities of the 
Government. In this case, we are appealing to young men from 
all sections of the United States. The purpose is to make the 
training universal. It is highly important that great care be 
exercised to avoid occasion for just criticism of the system. I 
understand the point raised by the gentleman from Texas and 
commend his judgment in bringing it to attention. Since the 
President must approve the regulations governing the matter, it 
appears to be properly safeguarded. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Did the Committee on Military Affairs 
undertake to compare this proyision with other provisions of the 
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service? 

Mr, SPEAKS. Yes. The attitude of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee is this: On matters involving the creation of a govern- 
mental policy, the responsibility and duty devolves upon Con- 
gress, not on the Secretary of War. He is merely the adminis- 
trative official. It is the duty of Congress to determine the 
2 and it is the duty of the Secretary of War to carry 
t out. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am not going to take the responsi- 
bility of objecting, if the Committee on Military Affairs has 
gone into this matter with care. 

Mr. SPEAKS. We have, thoroughly. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. And weighed just exactly what it 
would mean? 

Mr. SPEAKS. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is understood that my amendment shall 
be accepted. 
„ Yes; and if the gentleman desires I shall 
offer it, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the act approved March 4, 1923, 
entitled “An act to extend the benefits of section 14 of the pay readjust- 
ment act of June 10, 1922, to validate certain payments made to the 
National Guard and reserve officers and warrant officers, and for other 
purposes,” as amended by an act approved June 3, 1924, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. That officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men of the 
National Guard who suffer personal injury in line of duty while at en- 
eampments, maneuvers, or other exercises, or at service schools, under 
the provisions of sections 94, 97, and 99 of the national defense act of 
June 3, 1916, as amended; members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps and 
of the enlisted reserve corps of the Army who suffer personal injury in 
line of duty while on active duty under proper orders; and persons here- 
inbefore described who may now be undergoing hospital treatment at 
Government expense for injuries so sustained; shall, under such regula- 
tions as the President may prescribe, when hospital treatment is neces- 
sary for appropriate treatment of such injury, be entitled to hospital 
treatment, including medical treatment, at Government expense, until 
the disability resulting from such injury can not be materially improved 
by further hospital treatment, and during the period of hospitalization 
to the same pay and allowances, whether in money or in kind, that they 
were entitled to receive at the time such injury was suffered, and to 
transportation to their homes at Government expense when discharged 
from hospital. Officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men of the Na- 
tional Guard who suffer personal injury in line of duty when participat- 
ing in aerial flights prescribed under the provisions of section 92 of said 
national defense act as amended shall, under regulations prescribed as 
aforesaid, be entitled to the same hospital treatment, including medical 
treatment, pay and allowances, and transportation to their homes, as if 
such injury as has been suffered in line of duty at encampments, 
maneuvers, or other exercises under the aforementioned section 94 of 
the national defense act; and members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
and enlisted reserve corps of the Army injured in line of duty while 
voluntarily participating in aerial flights in Government-owned aircraft 
by proper authority as an incident to their military training, but not on 
active duty, shall, under regulations prescribed as aforesaid, be entitled 
to the same hospital treatment, including medical treatment, pay and 
allowances, and transportation to their homes, as if such injury had 
been suffered while on active duty under proper orders. No person hos- 
pitalized under the foregoing provisions of this section on account of 
any personal injury suffered shall be entitled to receive, in connection 
with such injury, pay or allowance other than hospital treatment, in- 
cluding medical treatment, and transportation, as herein provided, for 
more than six months; but for any remaining period of such hospitali- 
zation he shall be entitled to subsistence at Government expense: Pro- 
vided, That the pay and allowances of members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps and the enlisted reserve corps of the Army on active duty shall 
not be limited hereby. Members of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
and members of the civilian training corps who suffer personal injury in 
line of duty while at camps of instruction under the provisions of sec- 
tions 47a and 47d of said national defense act as amended shall, under 
regulations prescribed as aforesaid, be entitled to hospital treatment, 
including medical treatment, and transportation to their homes, as in 
the case of persons hereinbefore described, and to subsistence during 
hospitalization. If the death of any person mentioned herein occurs 
while he is undergoing the training or hospital treatment contemplated 
by this section, the United States shall, under regulations prescribed as 
aforesaid, pay for burial expenses and the return of the body to his 
home a sum not to exceed $100. 

“The validation, under this section as heretofore standing, of certain 
expenditures previously made by the Government shall not be disturbed.” 
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With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2: 

Line 2, after the word “injury,” insert “or contract disease.” 

Line 8, after the word “while,” insert “enroute to or from and 
while.” 

Line 8, after the word “injury,” insert “or contract disease.” 

Line 14, after the word “injury,” insert “ or disease.” 

Line 17, after the word “ injury,” insert “or disease.“ 

Line 21, after the word “ suffered,” insert “or disease contracted,” 

Line 23, after the word “ hospital,” insert a semicolon and the words 
“they shall also be entitled to such farther medical treatment for such 
injury or disease as is reasonably necessary after arrival at their homes 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by the President.” 

Page 3: 

Line 10, after the word “homes,” insert “and further medical treat- 
ment after arrival at their homes.“ 

Line 21, after the word “ homes,” insert “and further medical treat- 
ment after arrival at their homes.“ 

Page 4: 

Line 2, after the word “suffered,” insert “or disease contracted.” 

Line 8, after the word “ injury,” insert “or disease.” 

Line 13, after the word “while,” insert “en route to or from and 
while.” 

Line 18, after the word “homes,” insert “ and further medical treat- 
ment after arrival at their homes.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 8, strike out the colon, insert a period, and strike out 
the remainder of line 8 and all of lines 9 and 10, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BAILIFFS AND CRIERS IN UNITED STATES COURTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11994) to abolish bailiffs and criers in the United States courts, 
and to provide for the performance of their duties by United 
States marshals and their deputies, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. NORTON of Nebraska, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. DYER. Is there any statement that we could make that 
would remove the gentleman's objection? 

Mr. NORTON of Nebraska. I want to look into the matter 
more. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman permit the bill to be passed 
over without prejudice? 

Mr. NORTON of Nebraska. Not to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska objects. 


ELIMINATING THE RENEWAL OF OATH OF OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
45) to eliminate the renewal of oath of office of Government 
employees under certain conditions. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That employees of the executive departments and 
independent establishments who upon original appointment have sub- 
scribed to the oath of office required by section 1757 of the Revised 
Statutes, shall not be required to renew the said oath because of any 
change in status so long as their services are continuous in the same 
executive department or independent establishment, unless, in the 
opinion of the head of the executive department or independent estab- 
lishment, the public interests require such renewal. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “section,” strike out “1757 of the 
Revised Statutes ” and insert “16 of title 5 of the United States Code.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I want to have that amendment 
yoted down. I think the reference to the Revised Statutes 
should remain in the bill. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

‘A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. > 
RENT, FUEL, LIGHT, AND EQUIPMENT TO FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7900) granting allowances for rent, fuel, light, and 
equipment to postmasters of the fourth class, and for other 
purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
this bill is of a good deal of importance; I think of too much 
importance to be considered on the Consent Calendar, and 
especially in view of the opposition of the department. There- 
fore I am obliged to object. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, this bill passed the last 


Congress. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes; it passed unanimously. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. As the gentleman will recollect, it was 
objected to by one individual only on the first consent day, and 
on the next consent day it passed the House unanimously and 
was sent to the Senate, and would have been acted upon favor- 
ably there but for the filibuster during the closing days of the 
last session of Congress. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I notice this, that the gentleman's com- 
mittee has reported out a great number of bills adding to the 
cost of the Postal Service, along with the bill the other day re- 
ducing the revenues of the Postal Service. Most of the bills 
increasing the cost of the service are in opposition to the ex- 
press reports and arguments of the department. That may all 
be desirable, but I think that to override the department on a 
new venture of this kind, paying storekeepers for light and 
fuel for their own stores, which would be operated anyway, 
would be inexpedient. I think it should be brought up with a 
chance for full discussion. I think it is not the right kind of 
a bill to be considered on the Consent Calendar, where every- 
one is impatient of debate. 

Mr. RAMSETER. In the report accompanying this bill and 
the one following we present all the facts from the department 
in opposition to this one and the one following. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There are quite a number of others on the 
calendar. 

Mr. RAMSETER. The others have the approval of the 
department. 

Mr, CRAMTON. My recollection is that some of the others 
are opposed by the department. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Two of the bills on this calendar were 
introduced at the request of the department. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I feel that it is a kind of bill that is not for 
the Consent Calendar and ought to be defeated. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Is there not a report from the department? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; a very unfavorable report. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That same report has been before the Con- 
gress for several sessions. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am sorry that more Members have not 
read it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The propositions advanced in the depart- 
ment’s report apply to conditions 40 years ago. The present 
conditions do not apply. There ought to be some explanation 
of the reasoning in connection with it. The conditions prevail- 
ing now in the post offices are in no sense the same as those of 
40 years ago. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The salaries of these postmasters are so 
meager in these small post offices that the postmasters can 
hardly get along. In some of the fourth-class post offices they 
have rural carriers getting $150 a month or more, and the post- 
master’s salary is practically nothing. Still, the postmasters 
have the responsibility on them of the whole thing. I have not 
read the report, because I assumed it was a favorable report. 
This is a simple matter of justice to the fourth-class postmasters. 
I hope the gentleman from Michigan will not object to the bill. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I also hope the gentleman will not object 
to it. The postmaster is responsible for the office, even when 
he has two or three rural carriers, and he has to provide the 
building and fuel and light. I speak from personal observa- 
tion and experience, because I have been in that business 
myself heretofore. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his 
objection. 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from Michi- 
gan will withdraw his objection. I know he would if he 
realized that it is difficult to maintain a proper grade of civili- 
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zation in some of the rural districts of Minnesota under the 
conditions that prevail there in these fourth-class post offices, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, I am not opposed to the maintenance 
of civilization in Minnesota and will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over temporarily for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be passed over temporarily. Is 
there objection? i 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Reserving the right to object, that request 
is very unusual. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Just for a few minutes; that is all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEES IN POST OFFICES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5681) to amend the act of February 28, 1925, fixing the compen- 
sation of employees in post offices. 

The titie of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That supervisory employees, special clerks, clerks, 
substitute clerks, laborers, and employees of the motor-vehicle service, 
in first and second class post offices, carriers and substitute carriers in 
the City Delivery Service, and railway postal clerks, substitute rail- 
way postal clerks, and laborers in the Railway Mail Service, who are 
required to perform night work, shall be paid extra for such work at 
the rate of 10 per cent of their hourly pay per hour: Provided, That 
night work is defined as any work done between the hours of 6 o'clock 
p. m. and 6 o'clock a. m. 


With committee amendments as follows: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “ That,” insert the words “after July 
1, 1928"; and on line 4, after the word “clerk,” insert the words 
“watchmen, messengers”; and on line 6, after the word “ offices,” 
strike out the comma and insert a semicolon; and on line 7, after the 
word “ service,” strike out the comma and insert a semicolon. 


Amend the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SpEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


RENT, FUEL, LIGHT, AND EQUIPMENT TO FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to (H. R. 7900) granting allowances for rent, fuel, light, 
and equipment to postmasters of fourth class, and for other 
purposes, which was passed over temporarily. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to return to the bill just passed over. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That after July 1, 1928, postmasters of the fourth 
class shall be paid as allowances for rent, fuel, light, and equipment 
an amount equal to 15 per cent of the compensation earned in each 
quarter, such allowances to be paid at the end of each quarter at the 
same time and in the same manner as their regular compensation. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
339) to increase the effectiveness of expenditures for roads, 
bridges, and trails in the Territory of Alaska, and for other 
purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
here is a bill which looks as though it might be of a good deal 
of importance, and there is no recommendation from any au- 
thority of the Government whatever. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentle- 
man that this bill was drafted by the War Department, and so 
far as it applies to roads it would be referred to that depart- 
ment. We considered that the recommendation was in the 
preparation of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, the House has not been furnished 
with the information that it was prepared by the department. 
I have noticed a number of bills affecting Alaska, and none of 
them has had any report from any department. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There are a great many bills affecting 
Alaska about which there is some question as to where jurisdic- 
tion would lie, particularly with regard to mining. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER, 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of “An act to amend the laws gov- 
erning labor or Improvements upon mining claims in Alaska,” approved 
March 2, 1907, be, and it hereby is, amended by appending thereto the 
following provisos: 

“Provided, That in lieu of the labor or improvements to be made 
during each year under existing law on or for the benefit of mining 
claims in Alaska, the owner thereof may, if he so elects, pay the amount 
of said assessment work Into the ‘Alaska fund,’ created by section 1 of 
‘An act to provide for the construction and maintenance of roads, the 
establishment and maintenance of schools, and the care and support of 
insane persons in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes,“ 
‘approved January 27, 1905, and amended May 14, 1906: Provided fur- 
ther, That all such moneys so paid shall be available for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads, bridges, and trails within the Territory 
of Alaska under the same conditions as the portion of the ‘Alaska 
fund’ now authorized by law for that purpose: Provided further, 
That all such moneys collected in any mining and recording precinct 
shall, so far as practicable, considering natural topographic features, be 
expended within the limits of such mining and recording precinct: 
Provided further, That in lieu of paying the amount of said assessment 
work into the ‘Alaska fund,’ the owner may, if he so elects, perform, 
under the direction of the board of road commissioners, an equivalent 
amount of labor upon a regularly laid-out route in his mining and re- 
cording precinct: And provided further, That the owner of such claims 
shall file with the recorder of said mining and recording precinct in 
which said claim is situated the recept issued to him to cover said 
payment in cash or equivalent labor attached to a certificate of said 
owner or his agent that said payment in cash or equivalent labor is 
made in lieu of the performance of the assessment work provided by 
law.” 


With the following committee amendments : 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “of,” insert the word “ placer.” 
Page 2, line 19, after the word “such,” insert the words “ placer 
mining.” ; 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, the Clerk will correct 
the spelling of the word “receipt,” on page 2, line 21. 

There was no objection. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


JUDGES OF THE TERRITORIES AND INSULAR POSSESSIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11463) to fix the salaries of certain judges of the Ter- 
ritories and insular possessions of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I notice that the committee has reported an amendment 
to increase the salary of each of the justices of the Circuit 
Court of the Territory of Hawaii from $6,000 to $7,500. I pre- 
sume the justices of the Circuit Court of Hawaii would corre- 
spond to the justices of the circuit court of most of the States, 
and I think a salary of $6,000 a year for those who perform 
those duties would be reasonable and generous, and I shall 
have no objection to the consideration of the bill if it will be 
agreed that the committee amendment granting those increases 
will not be pressed, 


Is there objection to the present considera- 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We do not pay those salaries, do we? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Those salaries are paid by the 
Federal Government. The appointments are made by the 
President, with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I shall be compelled to object to the 
bill if it is insisted that such a provision be carried in the bill; 
otherwise I shall not object. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I will not insist upon the com- 
mittee amendment, if the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection if it is understood that the committee amend- 
ment will not be pressed. I do not feel that this additional 
expenditure of $12,000 per annum is justified. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following salaries shall be paid to the 
several judges hereinafter mentioned, namely; 

To the chief justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii, 
$10,500 per year, and to each of the associate justices thereof the sum 
of $10,000 per year. 

To the chief justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Porto 
Rico, $10,500 per year, and to each of the associate justices thereof the 
sum of $10,000 per year, 

To the judge of the District Court of the Virgin Islands of the 
United States, $7,500 per year, 

To the chief justice of the Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands, 
$10,500 per year, and to each of the associate justices thereof the sum 
of $10,000 per year. 

To the judge of the United States Court of China, $10,000 per year. 

Sec, 2. That all of said salaries shall be paid in equal monthly 
installments. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the first day of the first month 
next following its approval. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 1, after line 7, insert: “To each of the justices of the 
Circuit Court of the Territory of Hawaii the sum of $7,500.” 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the committee I do 
not insist upon this amendment, in accordance with the agree- 
ment I have made with the gentleman from Texas. However, 
the Delegate from Hawaii [Mr. Houston] would like to make 
a statement. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word. The amendment to this bill regarding circuit 
judges in the Territory of Hawaii was put in at my request 
and for reasons which should be perfectly obvious to a person 
studying the requirements and the business that is conducted 
in the Territory of Hawaii. We conduct there every year a 
business amounting to between $180,000,000 and $200,000,000. 
A good lawyer of the caliber suitable for a position as a 
justice earns in the Territory anywhere from $10,000 to $15,000 
a year. It has been recognized by the legislature of the Ter- 
ritory that in accordance with the general pay of such lawyers 
these justices were underpaid, and accordingly at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature provision was made whereby until the 
year 1929 the Territorial government would make up the 
difference between the salary allowed to those judges paid from 
Federal sources and the salary which they considered was 
really suitable for such an avocation. 

Now, besides this, in order to show you that the lawyers in 
the Territory from whom these judges come are unable to hold 
the positions and do justice to their own families, it is a fact that 
within nine years—and these judges are appointed for four- 
year terms—there has been a complete turnover of the supreme 
court three times. Of the circuit judges, of whom there are 
eight appointed for four years each, there have been 13 renewals 
inside of the nine-year period. 

Therefore, and only in order not to imperil the bill, I shall 
ask permission to withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, the action of the gentleman from Texas, my 
colleague [Mr. Brack], in objecting to the committee amend- 
ment has saved the Treasury of the United States $12,000 a 
year for certainly an indefinite period of time, 

This action on the part of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brack] is similar to many other acts of his, by which the 
Treasury of this Government has been saved, I think I may 
say literally, thousands of dollars each year. Through his alert- 
ness, his devotion to duty, his high courage, the gentleman from 
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Texas [Mr. Brack] renders invaluable service as a Member of 
this body. [App!tause.] 

If it be true that capacity for hard work is genius, then the 
gentleman from Texas is indeed a genius. Day after day on 
this floor we see evidences of his constant and indefatigable 
work. He is a striking example of how a Member of this House 
may be an able, diligent, and faithful Representative of his 
constituency, and at the same time a vigilant and most useful 
Member of this body. [Applause.] 

I have taken this opportunity to voice my esteem and my 
appreciation of the gentleman from Texas and of his important 
work in this body, and I am sure this esteem and this appre- 
ciation are shared by the entire membership of this House. 
{Applause. } 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
2 I move to strike out lines 1, 2, and 3. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dyer: Page 2, strike out all of lines 1, 
2. and 3. 


Mr. DYER. I will state, Mr. Speaker, the reason I offer this 
amendment is because a bill has already passed the House 
that takes care of the judges of the Supreme Court of Porto 
Rico. 

Mr. MICHENER. If the gentleman will permit, has the bill 
which was agreed to in the House passed the Senate? 

Mr. DYER. No; but it has passed the House. 

Mr. MICHENER. If it has not passed the Senate I will be 
constrained to object to the amendment, because the provision 
can be taken out of the bill very readily when it goes to the 
Senate if the other bill does become the law. 

Mr. DYER. I will ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
withdraw the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the amendment is with- 
drawn. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF THE JUDICIAL CODE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8270) to amend section 52 of the Judicial Code of the 
United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr, HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, the matter of amending the Judicial Code of 
the United States is more or less of a.serious matter. I see 
the author of the bill here and I would like for him to explain 
to the House exactly what the passage of this bill would mean. 

Mr. MICHENER. If the gentleman will permit, I am not 
the author of the bill. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MacGrrcor] is the author of the bill. I do not care to take 
up any time of the House. The gentleman from New York 
Mr. MacGrecor] is not here. I understand objection is going 
to be made, and if that is true and the gentleman is con- 
vinced, I do not care to take the time of the House and delay 
other legislation. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I did not intend to offer any 
objection myself. I simply wanted to be sure what the bill 
means, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I believe one of our colleagues from 
Pennsylvania may make the objection. 

Mr. KURTZ. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

NEW JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF INDIANA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2752) to amend section 80 of the Judicial Code to create a new 
judicial district in the State of Indiana, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 80 of the Judicial Code, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 80. The State of Indiana shall constitute two judicial districts, 
to be known as the northern and southern districts of Indiana, 
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“A. For the purpose of holding terms of court the southern district 
of Indiana shall be divided into four divisions, constituted as follows: 
The Indianapolis division, which shall include the territory embraced 
within the counties of Bartholomew, Boone, Brown, Clinton, Decatur, 
Delaware, Fayette, Fountain, Franklin, Hamilton, Hancock, Hendricks, 
Henry, Howard, Johnson, Madison, Marion, Monroe, Montgomery, Mor- 
gan, Randolph, Rush, Shelby, Tipton, Union, and Wayne; the Terre 
Haute division, which shall include the territory embraced within the 
counties of Clay, Greene, Knox, Owen, Parke, Putnam, Sulliyan, Ver- 
milion, and Vigo; the Evansville division, which shall include the terri- 
tory embraced within the counties of Davies, Dubois, Gibson, Martin, 
Perry, Pike, Posey, Spencer, Vanderburg, and Warwick; and the New 
Albany division, which shall include the territory embraced within the 
counties of Clark, Crawford, Dearborn, Floyd, Harrison, Jackson, Jef- 
ferson, Jennings, Lawrence, Ohio, Orange, Ripley, Scott, Switzerland, 
and Washington. 

B. For the purpose of holding terms of court the northern district 
shall be divided into three divisions, constituted as follows: The Fort 
Wayne division, which shall include the territory embraced within the 
counties of Adams, Allen, Blackford, Dekalb, Grant, Huntington, Jay, 
Lagrange, Noble, Stuben, Wells, and Whitley ; the South Bend division, 
which shall include the territory embraced within the counties of Cass, 
Elkhart, Fulton, Kosciusko, Laporte, Marshall, Miami, Pulaski, St. 
Joseph, Starke, and Wabash; the Hammond division, which shall 
include the territory embraced within the counties of Benton, Carroll, 
Jasper, Lake, Newton, Porter, Tippecanoe, Warren, and White. 

2. Except as hereinafter in this section provided, terms of the 
district court for the southern district shall be held for the Indianap- 
olis division at Indianapolis on the first Mondays of May and Novem- 
ber of each year; for the Terre Haute division at Terre Haute on the 
first Mondays of April and October of each year; for the Evansville 
division at Evansville on the second Mondays of April and October 
of each year; for the New Albany division at New Albany on the third 
Mondays of April and October of each year, The terms of the District 
Court for the Northern District of Indiana shall be held for the Fort 
Wayne division at Fort Wayne on the first Mondays of April and 
December of each year; for the South Bend division at South Bend 
on the first Mondays of October and February of each year; for the 
Hammond division at Hammond on the first Mondays of March and 
November of each year. When the time fixed as above for the sitting of 
a court shall fall on a legal holiday, the terms shall begin upon the 
next day following. Terms of the district court shall not be limited 
to any particular number of days nor shall it be necessary for any 
term to adjourn by reason of the intervention of the term of court 
elsewhere; but the term about to commence in another division may 
be postponed or adjourned over until the business of the court in 
session is concluded. A grand jury summoned fo attend a term of 
court held in any division of either of the districts as above pro- 
vided may investigate and find an indictment, or make a presentment, 
for any crime or offense committed in the district, whether or not 
the crime or offense was committed within the division in which the 
jury is in session. 

3. A. The senior district judge for the district of Indiana in office 
immediately prior to the passage of this act shall be the district judge 
for the southern district as constituted by this act; the junior district 
judge for the district of Indiana immediately prior to the passage of 
this act shall be the district judge for the northern district as consti- 
tuted by this act; and the district attorney and marshal for the dis- 
trict of Indiana in office immediately prior to the passage of this act 
shall be during the remainder of their present terms of office the 
district attorney and marshal for the southern district as constituted 
by this act. 

“B. The President is authorized and directed to appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, a district attorney and a 
marshal for the United States District Court for the Northern District 
of Indiana, 

“4. A. The clerk of the court for the southern district shall main- 
tain an office in charge of himself or a deputy at Indianapolis, Terre 
Haute, Evansville, and New Albany, and the clerk of the court for 
the northern district shall maintain an office in charge of himself or 
a deputy at Fort Wayne, South Bend, and Hammond, Such offices 
shall be kept open at all times for the transaction of the business of 
the court. Each deputy clerk shall keep in his office full records of 
all transactions and proceedings of the district court held at that 
place in which the office is located. 

“5. A. The following act is repealed: An act to authorize the 
appointment of an additional district judge in Indiana for the district 
of Indiana and to establish judicial division lines, and for other 
purposes, being the act approved January 16, 1925.“ 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 12, strike out the word“ Warwicx" and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ Warrick.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
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The bili as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
WATER RIGHTS ON THE BOISE RECLAMATION PROJECT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11360) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to convey or 
transfer certain water rights in connection with the Boise 
reclamation project. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, as the bill 
stands the money that would come back—money which when 
spent by the Government was charged to the construction cost— 
when it comes back it ought to be credited to the construction 
cost. I have two amendments, and if these are adopted I would 
have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. SMITH. I will accept the proposed amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to convey upon such terms and conditions as he may see fit, 
either at public auction to the best bidder or at private sale at such 
prices as he may fix, all the right, title, and interest of the United States 
in or to certain Ridenbaugh or Nampa and Meridian irrigation district 
water rights, not heretofore disposed of, obtained when land with appur- 
tenant water rights was purchased by the United States for the Deer 
Flat Reservoir. The proceeds received by the United States from the 
sale of such rights shall be used toward or credited to part payment of 
that part of the cost of the operation and maintenance of the reserved 
works of the Arrowrock division, Boise project, chargeable to the board 
of control of the said Arrowrock division, and the charges next coming 
due therefor shall be reduced accordingly. The Secretary of the Inte- 
rior is authorized to permit the water to which the United States is 
entitled under the said Ridenbaugh rights to be taken into and dis- 
tributed through the canal system of the Arrowrock division of the 
Boise project by the board of control and used or disposed of by the said 
board of control for the benefit of the said Arrowrock division. : 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, strike out the words “operation and maintenance 
of the reserved works” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ construc- 
tion”; in line 6, after the word “ division,” insert a period and strike 
out the words “and the charges next coming due therefor shall be 
reduced accordingly.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


TO PERMIT COWLITZ TRIBE OF INDIANS TO FILE SUIT IN COURT OF 
CLAIMS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 167) to amend the act of February 12, 1925 (Public, No. 
402, 68th Cong.), so as to permit the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians 
to file suit in the Court of Claims under said act. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Washing- 
ton, author of the bill, is not able to be present, and at his 
request I ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. And I ask the same consideration of 
the next bill. There are three of these claim bills, and I think 
it might be well to look into them first. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will until it is reached. 

Without objection, the bill went over without prejudice. 


TO PERMIT THE COURT OF CLAIMS TO HEAR AND ADJUDICATE CLAIMS 
OF THE SHOSHONE INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8280) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims 
to hear, adjudicate, and render judgment in claims which the 
Northwestern Bands of Shoshone Indians may have against the 
United States. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. n 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, I have gone 
over the bill and I have in mind three amendments that I would 
like to call the attention of the gentleman from Texas to. 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. I have no objection to the gentle- 
man’s doing that, but I hope at the conclusion of his statement 
the bill may go over. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman can make that request later. 
I would like to call attention to the proposed amendments. In 
section 3 I want to make it clear that any payment the Govern- 
ment has made for the benefit of these Indians may be used as 
a set-off, whether specifically appropriated or otherwise. That 
is to say, put in a period after the words “ Shoshone Indians” 
in line 4, so that it will read as follows: 


Any payment which may have been made by the United States, 
including gratuities for the benefit of any of said Indians or for their 
support and civilization, shall not operate as an estoppel, but may be 
pleaded as a set-off in said suit. 


Then page 4, in connection with the attorney fee, insert “in 
no event more than $25,000.” 

The third one would be in line 11, page 4, where it provides 
for 5 per cent interest, change it to 4 per cent, which is custom- 
ary in all these funds. 

After the word “ decree,” in line 12, page 4, insert “and shall 
be subject to appropriation by Congress only for the health, 
education, and industrial advancement of said Indians.” 

Mr. COLTON. In regard to the first amendment, I happen 
to know that there have been some advances for school purposes. 

It would hardly seem that that ought to be used as a set-off 
against the Indians, because the Government has advanced in 
the past specific sums for the building of schoolhouses and 
the payment of their tuition in the public schools of my State. 

Mr. CRAMTON. These claims are based on more or less 
of a shadow of right. I anticipate that the Government will 
go on generously spending its money for the benefit of these 
Indians; but if we are to have a trial, it should be on the 
basis of fairness. If the Government spent money for the 
benefit of the Indians who are exempt from taxation, the 
Government should have the right of set-off. 

Mr. COLTON. There are many of them not exempt from. 
taxation. I think the gentleman’s position is probably well 
taken, although I think in this particular case he will find on 
investigation that this claim is really more than a shadow, 
that the Government has already settled with two tribes of 
Shoshone Indians, and these Indians, in justice and equity, are 
entitled to the same consideration. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That fact appealed to me as justifying its 
going to the Court of Claims, but the statement itself shows 
something of a shadow. For instance, the three tribes are said 
to have been tenants in common. That is a very polite term 
to use in connection with the character of their occupation, no 
doubt, but we have taken care of the other two and we ought 
to take care of this one. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Do I understand that two of the 
other tribes of Shoshone Indians have been granted leave to 
bring their suits in the Court of Claims? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; more than that. The Government went 
ahead and made a direct settlement with them in complete 
satisfaction of their claims to the land held by the three tribes 
as tenants incommon. The Government offered a small amount 
of land to the northwestern band. I am sure, however, it could 
not have been intended as a complete settlement. The Indians 
refused the offer made to them by the Government, and still 
insisted on their claim to a settlement, and demanded the same 
rights that had been accorded to the eastern and western bands, 
The matter has been pending since then. ; 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. What is the probable amount in- 
volved? 

Mr. COLTON. I do not know that I could answer that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, if the gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. Corron] accepts the last amendment that 
I have suggested, so that the money will not be frittered away 
in cash payments, and is made available only for health, educa- 
tion, and industrial advancement, I think it will very materially 
alter the situation. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Do I understand that the amend- 
ments suggested by the gentleman from Michigan will be 
agreed to? 

Mr. COLTON. Of course the amendments have been just 
presented, but really I can see no objection. I think the money 
ought to be used for the benefit of those Indians, and not given 
to them in such a way that they can fritter any of the money 
away. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I understand this bill has been re- 
ported favorably by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; and by the Director of the Budget. 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in view of these circum- 
stances I withdraw my objection to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. There 
is an identical Senate bill to this which has been passed by the 
Senate. May that be considered by unanimous consent and the 
amendments proposed offered to that the same as to the House 
bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That could be done by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. COLTON. Then I ask unanimous consent that the 
House consider the identical Senate bill, S. 710, which has 
been already passed by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Senate bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction be, and hereby is, conferred upon 
the Court of Claims, notwithstanding lapse of time or statutes of limi- 
tations, to hear, adjudicate, and render judgment in any and all claims 
which the Northwestern Bands of Shoshone Indians may have against 
the United States arising under or growing out of the treaty of July 2, 
1863 (18 Stat. 685-2 Kappler, 848); treaty of July 30, 1863 (13 Stat. 
863-2 Kappler, 850) ; act of Congress approved December 15, 1874 (18 
Stat. 291); and any subsequent treaty act of Congress, or Executive 
order, which claims have not heretofore been determined and adjudi- 
cated on their merits by the Court of Claims or the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Sec, 2. That any and all claims against the United States within 
the purview of this act shall be forever barred unless suit be instituted 
or petition filed as herein provided in the Court of Claims within five 
years from the date of the approval of this act; and such suit shall 
make the Northwestern Bands of Shoshone Indians party plaintiff’ and 
the United States party defendant. ‘The petition shall be verified by 
the attorney or attorneys employed to prosecute such claims under 
contract with the Northwestern Bands of Shoshone Indians, approved 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior 
as provided by law. Official letters, papers, documents, and records, 
or certified copies thereof, may be used in evidence, and the departments 
of the Government shall give access to the attorney or attorneys for 
said Indians to such treaties, papers, correspondence, or records as 
may be needed by the attorney or attorneys for said Indians. 

Sac. 3. That in said suit the Court of Claims shall also hear, ex- 
amine, consider, and adjudicate all claims which the United States 
may have against the said Northwestern Bands of Shoshone Indians; 
but any payment which may have been made by the United States 
upon any claim against the United States shall not operate as an 
estoppel, but may be pleaded as a set-off in such suit; and any such 
payment, if made, shall be confined to payments made under the 
treaties or acts of Congress hereinbefore set forth. 

Src. 4. That from the decision of the Court of Claims in any suit 
prosecuted under the authority of this act an appeal may be taken by 
either party, as in other cases to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Sec. 5. The Court of Claims shall have full authority by proper 
process and orders to bring in and make parties to such suit any and 
all persons deemed by it necessary or proper to the final determination 
of the matters in controversy. 

Src. 6. A copy of the petition shall, in such case, be served upon 
the Attorney General of the United States, and he or some attorney 
from the Department of Justice to be designated by him is hereby 
directed to appear and defend the interests of the United States in such 
case. 

Sec. 7. Upon final determination of such suit or suits the Court of 
Claims shall have jurisdiction to fix and determine a reasonable fee, not 
to exceed 10 per cent of the recovery, together with all necessary 
and proper expenses incurred in preparation and prosecution of the 
suit, to be paid to the attorney or attorneys employed by said North- 
western Bands of Shoshone Indians, or any of them, and the same 
shall be included in the decree and shall be paid out of any sum or 
sums found to be due said bands. 

Sec. 8. The balance of the proceeds of all amounts, if any, recovered 
for said Northwestern Bands of Shoshone Indians shall be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Indians decreed 
by said court to be entitled thereto, and shall draw interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent per annum from the date of the judgment or decree. 


Mr. CRAMTON (interrupting the reading). Mr. Speaker, if 
anyone desires to have the bill read at length, I do not desire 
to interfere with his wishes, but otherwise some time could be 
saved by eliminating the reading at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to dispense with the further reading 
of the Senate bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 


The Clerk will report the 
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The Clerk concluded the reading of the Senate bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ments, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 2, after the word “ Indians,” strike out the semicolon 
and the balance of the section and insert in lieu thereof a period and 
the words “Any payment which may have been made by the United 
States, including gratuities for the benefit of any of said Indians or 
for their support and civilization, shall not operate as an estoppel, but 
muy be pleaded as a set-off in said suit.“ 

Page 3, line 25, after the word “ recovery,” insert the words “ and in 
no event more than 825,000.“ 

Page 4, line 11, strike out the figure 5“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the figure “ 4." 

After the word “ decree,” in line 12, page 4, insert “and shall be 
subject to appropriation by Congress only for the health, education, 
and industrial advancement of said Indians.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Michi- 
gan state whether 4 per cent is the usual amount allowed? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is what I understand is customary. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The similar House bill (H. R. 8280) was laid on the table. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. GARBER. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of flood 
control. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Tun INITIAL Cost OF THE Jones BILL 


Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, with the Jadwin plan for flood 
relief, the Jones bill provides: 
FOR THE CONDEMNATION OF LAND 
Total area intentionally flooded by General Jadwin plan: 
2 hes cleared lands, 2,137,000 acres, at $224 per 


. ͤ ̃ ̃ — —— dibs ens a 478. 822, 400 
5 lands, 3,910,000 acres, at $50 per nere 7105. 520, 000 
Total, 6,047,000 acres (Jadwin value 674, 342, 400 


Here is what it would cost in titles and flow rights: 


If taken at 100 per cent of value $674, 342, 400 
If taken at 80 per cent of value as reported by General 
TIN a dg eset ba nw ott ee heed EEA 539, 473, 920 


Here is what it would amount to in construction costs, rail- 
road adjustments, and highway changes: 
If taken at 80 per cent of value as 


reported 1 General Jadwin $539, 473, 920 
If taken at 100 per cent of valu $674, 342, 400 
Construction costs — 296, 400, 000 296, 400, 000 
Railroad adjustment , 000, 000 71, 000; 000 
Highway changes „000 20, 000, 000 
Total named item „ 926, 873. 920 1. 061, 742, 400 


But some construe the Jadwin report as appraisal of total 
damage at $224 per acre for all acreage. In that case the cost 
in damages— 


WOU DE carte ate SUL pop ents WSs iar phaser $1, 354, 528, 000 
3 8 the Government would 

480 80 cent (Jadwin report). $1, 083, 622, 400 
Then. ad mstruction cost 296, 400, 000 296, 400, 000 


Making either 1, 380, 022; 400 or 1. 850, 928, 000 

Think of it, a total cost of approximately a billion and a half 
in damages to initiate the plan, or about $1,250 or $1,500 per 
square mile of basin! 

But the above is not a starter to what the damages would 
finally be. 

The estimated flooded area of the Jadwin plan is 19,000,000 
acres, or equal to 29,687 % square miles. 

In section 4 the Jones bill assumes liabilities for damages in 
carrying out the Jadwin plan. What will that amount be? 
You may ask Jones, but only God knows! 

IN ITS PRESENT FORM, PRESIDENTIAL VETO INEVITABLE 


The President sees the dangers of this bill, its unlimited drafts 
upon the tax moneys of the people. In their protection, he has 
forcibly indicated to Congress time and again his opposition to 
such a measure with its enormous possibilities for waste and 
extravagance. In order that the moneys of the people may be 


properly protected, the country can expect nothing less than 
the veto of such an ill-considered measure should it be presented 
to him in its present form for his approval. 


1928 


ITS PASSAGE IN THE SENATE MARKED THE END OF A PERFECT DAY 

In one respect the Jones bill is a masterpiece of legislative 
art. It has no limitations to mar its symmetry and beauty. 
It was so pleasing to the artists that not a single voice was 
raised in its criticism. It was so enthralling that the rivalry 
of the artists was submerged in the thrilling inspiration of the 
moment and the usual time for discussion was devoted to 
eulogistic felicitations and congratulation. The artists felt 
they had at last succeeded in creating a piece of legislative work 
without limitation, that its walls were so flexible as to expand 
to every suggestion of financial speculation, that it was filled 
to overflowing with the wine and oil of plenty, that its pro- 
visions were so clear that all might read and understand. Get 
a plenty while you're gettin’”! It was truly the end of a perfect 
day for cooperation, collaboration, and celebration, 

RECORD OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 


The Mississippi River Commission was created in 1879. It 
was given full and complete jurisdiction over flood-protective 
projects of the river. Later on that jurisdiction was enlarged 
to include the tributaries. 

This commission has at all times been controlled by the Army 
engineers of the War Department. For 48 years it has been 
charged with the responsibility of protecting the people from 
the devastation of floods. During this period it has expended 
$228,000,000 of the tax moneys of the Treasury of the United 
States. It has done more than that. It has expended in the 
way of contributions from the settlers along the lower Mis- 
sissippi River a vast total of $292,000,000, making a total ex- 
penditure of $520,000,000! 

In its annual report for 1926 the commission assured the 
country that 


The Mississippi flood-control work is now in a condition to prevent 
the disastrous effects of floods, 


During this period of 48 years the waters descended and 
the floods came, and the levees were washed away and set 
back and rebuilt, each time with more tax moneys and contri- 
butions. The commission made its annual reports that all was 
well, drew its salary, and the country was lulled to sleep with 
that assurance, only to be awakened by our greatest peace- 
time disaster in the flood of 1927, destroying hundreds of lives 
and millions in property values. 

When relief work is again considered the Secretary of War 
comes forward and gravely informs the country that “ We 
must prepare a plan.” Think of it! Forty-eight years of 
flood-control work under the direction of the Army engineers 
without a plan! Not even a plan to show for its expenditures 
of $520,000,000 and 48 years of administration! Nothing to 
show for its experience but washed-out levees, filled-up chan- 
nel, and a shallow, broadened river overflowing the lowlands 
after every freshet! 

THE FOLLY OF THE LEVEE SYSTEM 


In 1916 Lyman E. Cooley, a waterway engineer of the very 
highest international reputation, pointed out to the Senate that 
in other countries the idea that it is possible to confine great 
riyers has long since been abandoned, and added: 


The weakness in the plan for levee control lies in the fact that, 
while the height of the levee may be established, there is no assurance 
whatever that in some great flood, which may just as well come next 
year as a hundred years from now, the levee system will be adequate 
to carry the water. 


George H. Maxwell, executive chairman of the National 
Reclamation Association, emphasized the stupidity of pursuing 
the fallacious illusion that the stupendous floods of a mighty 
river like the Mississippi, formed by flood combinations from 
five separate river systems, can be confined all the way from 
Cairo to the Gulf between two mud walls which are the equiva- 
lent of earthen dams built on the surface of the ground 
without any other foundation. 


As a result of this * * * life and property in many com- 
munities once safe are now jeopardized, and cities, towns, villages, and 
densely populated rural districts are menaced with a final catastrophic 
deluge in some great flood of the future that will appall the world. 


In 1916, before a Senate committee, Lyman E. Cooley called 
attention to the folly of the levee system: 


You are going to build levees; you haye been building them; and 
this is the proposition you are up against: You wipe out all the natural 
overflow regulation and constrain the entire volume to the river chan- 
nel and take it as it comes, The maximum volume is greatly increased, 
the flood height is raised, the velocity is accelerated. You have greatly 
increased the dynamic energy of the stream. You have not only 
magnified the surplus horsepower, but you have also increased the 
speed of application, thus multiplying the destructive powers; in other 
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words, you have stimulated the energy, filed the teeth, and ground the 
claws of your tiger. 


Could any body of men, except a body controlled by the power 
of bureaucracy, allow such a statement as that to pass 
unheeded? 

ENOUGH OUGHT TO BE ENOUGH 

Thus the Mississippi River Commission, controlled by the 
Army engineers, not only have wasted 48 years, but $228,000,000 
of the tax moneys of the people and $292,000,000 of contri- 
butions. 

But that is not all! Because of their lack of constructive 
ability in failing, during all these years, to formulate a long- 
time program, comprehensive and commensurate with the needs 
of the situation, and thus afford adequate protection to the 
people, untold destruction of life and property, without prece- 
dent or parallel in this country, has taken place. Having eyes, 
they saw not; having ears, they heard not; and having hands, 
they now hold them up in holy horror at such a catastrophe! 

After such failure, humiliating to the American people and 
desolating to the flood sufferers, one would ordinarily think 
that Army control would quietly retire. But no! It continues 
to thrust itself into every proposed act—insisting upon its 
superiority and qualifications for the job. 

Enough ought to be enough—but since it is not, the truth 
should be told! 

A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN THE FIRST ESSENTIAL 

Flood relief should be taken out of the control of the Army 
engineers. The country has had enough of their domination. 
The country demands a constructive program. That can only 
be secured through a civilian commission. A commission com- 
posed of a civilian majority should be created. The personnel 
of the commission should be composed of men of outstanding 
executive business ability, a civil and Army engineer. Full 
jurisdiction should be given to this commission to employ the 
best engineering talent in the country to proceed at once with 
the necessary surveys and ascertain the best and most compre- 
hensive plan of procedure. 

Now is the time to “make haste slowly.” Immediate con- 
struction work, without a comprehensive plan, may simply con- 
tinue the waste of the preceding years. Any comprehensive 
plan will necessarily include the tributaries that furnish the 
water for the Mississippi’s overflow. A thorough survey of 
those streams should be included. In view of the total failure 
of the levee system of the Army engineers the country is en- 
titled to have its own common-sense solution passed upon by 
an impartial authority. The country believes that instead of 
beginning at the mouth of the Mississippi River to control its 
floods, the beginning should be back in the watersheds at their 
source; that the withholding of such waters in reservoirs at 
convenient points would be the surest, quickest. and most eco- 
nomical control of the flood waters of the Mississippi River; 
that such control could be coupled with the conservation of the 
water resources of the country for irrigation and power pur- 
poses when needed and thus a conservation of national resources 
be effected and a large portion of their benefits directly dis- 
tributed to the millions of producers in the mid-west section 
of the country. 

WITHHOLD THE WATERS AT THEIR SOURCE 


The great basins of the Missouri, the Arkansas, and the Red 
River, constituting three-fifths of the Mississippi Basin, to which 
their waters are the lifeblood of its existence, have been 
totally neglected as to flood protection or commercial develop- 
ment, or the promotion of nayigation of which they are po- 
tentially capable. At the same time governmental effort has 
been used to speed their needed waters to the destruction of 
the lower valley and to waste in the Gulf—carrying on their 
wey. the wealth of life and property swept from the valleys 
above. 

The great Arkansas Valley in which I live, constituting one- 
fifth of the Mississippi Basin in area, and which in 1927 fur- 
nished over one-half of the flood and all of the destructive part 
of the flood, is completely ignored. In that valley occurred 
greater destruction of property above the area proposed to be 
sacrificed and protected by the Army plan than occurred below. 
That destruction is repeated almost annually, yet the near- 
sighted Army engineers propose to dedicate one-half the al- 
luvial valley of the Mississippi to by-passing the waters of this 
great river and of the Missouri to the Gulf through artificial 
means and at a proposed cost far in excess of the demonstrated 
cost of holding back these rich waters where they fall and 
where they are needed, and applying them to the uses of man. 

Before the Flood Control Committee of the House it was 
demonstrated by the work and public spirit of the great States 
of Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, Kansas, and Oklahoma that 
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the flood waters of the great Arkansas Valley could be held 
in check so that the river might run evenly, smoothly, and 
undestructively from the mountains to the sea at a less cost 
in money than the value of the property destroyed in 1927, 
and in many other years within our memory. Yet this evi- 
dence, unchallenged and uncontradicted, admitted to accom- 
plish the effect that was claimed for it, was totally ignored 
and the reports of the Army board suggesting a plan which 
gave no relief to this devastated area and proposing to sacrifice 
half of the alluvial valley to the protection of the other half 
from the waters which could be more cheaply controlled above 
were unquestioningly accepted. 

Upon half the Ohio River the Government has expended more 
than $100,000,000 in the past 50 years for slack-water naviga- 
tion, while allowing the flood water of that valley to destroy 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the great floods of 1867, 1876, 
1888, 1884, 1913, and others. 

The greatest need of the upper Mississippi, the Missouri, the 
Arkansas, and the Red is the reestablishment of free naviga- 
tion, for which their drainage basins would provide adequate 
water if they were given that regulation of flow which would 
make it undestructive and provide sufficient flowage for naviga- 
tion at all times. 


WISE CONSERVATION, UTILIZATION, AND CONTROL OF WATER RESOURCES 


There can be but one sane, sound method of procedure for 
regulating the flow of the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 
A policy or plan must be adopted which will prevent flood con- 
ditions by means of lowering the river stages during flood 
periods and at the same time materially raise the low-water 
stages. In other words, sooner or later a comprehensive plan 
for the regulation of these streams must of necessity stabilize 
the water discharge. Such a plan will involve the conservation, 
utilization, and control of these water resources for the greatest 
good to the greatest number. It should provide water for irri- 
gation in the Great Plains region—that is, the States of Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming—which 
will protect the food supplies of the Nation. 

The structures required for this irrigation development would 
involve the construction of head-water reservoirs, stream reser- 
voirs, as well as diversions and storage reservoirs located along 
the bluffs bordering these streams, Such structures will not 
only provide for irrigation and power development but they 
will also make possible the use of the soil capacity of the Great 
Plains area. 

The reservoir capacity of these soils will give many more 
times the water-impounding capacity than the actual reservoirs 
created by damming. These structures will of themselves re- 
duce flood discharges and thus prevent flood damages. The 
return seepage flows from the irrigation developments will 
increase low-water stages, and thus stabilize the flow of these 
streams. The results of this irrigation development to the 
Great Plains area will tend to stabilize production, increase soil 
fertility and production, decrease soil erosion in the stream val- 
leys and silt contributions, and at the same time make possible 
economical development of inland-waterway transportation. 
These benefits contribute to the general welfare, commerce, and 
defense of the Nation and certainly should be given a great 
deal of weight in any plan proposed for the regulation of the 
Mississippi River. 


WIPE 


The Army engineers are prejudiced against reservoir control, 
Their preconceived notions and ideas would foreclose in ad- 
vance a favorable report. As a general thing, their surveys for 
such purposes are made in their offices. The country is en- 
titled to have a sympathetic investigation of this system. It 
will be satisfied with nothing less. 

Congress should not make the mistake of confiding this great 
work to Army engineers. The civil engineers of the United 
States can furnish more experienced and able talent without 
preconceived ideas or views in regard to any phase of the 
work. The flood control of the Mississippi River, with its 
tributaries, must be taken up as a new problem. The pre- 
conceived ideas of the Army engineers, supervising and direct- 
ing the work, have proyen wholly inadequate. They have not 
only resulted in the loss of hundreds of human lives and mil- 
ares in property, but in deep humiliation to the American 
people. 

Neither must the Jadwin plan be controlling in the solution 
of the new problem. At best the plan is but a temporary make- 
shift with no limit as to the cost. The Jadwin plan does not 
include the tributaries except as to their survey, which, of 
course, is construed as a mere gesture to satisfy the vast empire 
west of the Mississippi River, and any plan that does not in- 
clude the tributaries is too shortsighted to be even considered. 


THE SLATE CLEAN! BEGIN ANEW! 
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The enormous expense and the inadequacy of the plan appear- 
ing upon its very face should condemn it. No one man nor 
group of men in the War Department should be permitted to 
control. We should profit by our experience in building the 
Panama Canal. We should employ the ablest executive and 
civil engineering talent, instruct them to formulate a compre- 
hensive plan, then appropriate the money and authorize them to 
execute the work. 
THE PRACTICABILITY OF THE RESERVOIR SYSTEM 


The following concise analysis of the costs of establishing the 
reservoir system in the Arkansas and Red River Basins wipes 
out the illusory befogging complexities of the problem and pre- 
sents the issue clearly, simply, and with it the only course 
wa will fully and practically meet the exigencies of the 

tuation : 


Area, Arkansas and Red River Basins square miles 174, 000 

Number of reservoirs in the two basins -----------= 

Estimated cost of reserxoirs . $100, 000, 000 

—.— per square mile of protected basins $365 

(a) To hold back storm water from one-third to one-half of drainage 
basins until each river can safely carry the run-off. 

(b) To hold back one-third to one-half the run-off from entire drain- 
age basin, reducing each river to safety and protecting all the 


valleys. 

(e) To reduce the Mississippi flood crest 5 to 7 feet. (Would have 
made the 1927 fi harmless. ) 

(d) To subtract from flood flow rather than undertake to impound 
or confine the flood. 

(e) To cut down swiftness of currents and stop bank caving, sand- 
bar making, dredging, revetment, and other expensive tem- 
porary expedients and reduce danger to levees and structures. 

Comparative cost: 


Area of AC er mage Basin Square miles 1. 200, 000 
Cout of Jadwin —T—T—T—T—T—T—. — $1, 500, 000, 000 
Cost of Mississippi River Commission plan ES 775, „000 
Cost of Jadwin plan per square mile of basin 1, 250 
Cost of Mississippi er Commission plan pe 

MURS Wb on ee ORS O 625 
Cost of tributary-reservoir plan on about one- 

fourth of Mississippi Basin per square mile of 

Wee ie aioe Da maist E 365 
At the same rate, the entire Mississippi Basin 

could be reservoired to reduce the issippi 

River 15 to 25 feet for under 500, 000, 000 


ANALYSIS OF THE JONES BILL 


I append a statement, irrefutable in its analysis of the Jones 
bill, focusing the spotlight of publicity upon the consequences 
of the enactment of such legislation, which should insure its 
defeat. For this valuable contribution the country is indebted 
to E. E. Blake, chairman of the Interstate Flood Control Com- 
mission of the Southwest: 


Reservoir plan of flood control 


Total drainage basin area of Mississippi River in square miles, 
1,200,000, 

Red River Basin area, 90,000; Arkansas River Basin, 186,000; in 
square miles, 274,000 (a little under one-fourth of the total area). 

Cost of sufficient reservoirs distributed consistently over the drainage 
basins of the Arkansas and Red Rivers to hold one-half of the storm 
water (see plat herewith), $100,000,000. 

Cost per square mile of drainage basins, $365. 

Minimum time of completion of reservoirs, two years. 

Effect: To reduce any known Arkansas and Red River storm flow 
one-half (plus 40 per cent factor of safety) and reduce Mississippi 
floods 5 to 7 feet. Reduce average of Mississippi floods, 9 per cent. 

At the same ratio of cost every stream contributing to the Missis- 
sippi over the entire basin could be so reduced as to make the river 
regular in flow and safe at a cost of $438,000,000. 

Reservoirs actually diminish and control floods by preventing their 
accumulation. 

The maintenance would be slight. 

The damages assumed nothing. 

Would insure the safety of the present levees. 

Would insure the safety of all the alluvial valley. 

Would stop or diminish bank caving and sand-bar making. 

Would diminish dredging. 

Would stabilize the flow, promoting navigation. 

ADVANTAGES OF OPERATION 

If storms occur on Ohio, as in 1913, other streams could be shut off, 
as well as part of Ohio. 

If storms occur on Missouri, part of it held back and others shut off, 
as well as several other streams. 

It provides absolute and intelligent control for every valley of conse- 
quence and the whole of the lower Mississippi. 

TABULATED COSTS OF INSTALLATION OF GENERAL JADWIN’S PLAN UNDER 
THE JONES BILL 
Total flooded area in alluvial valley, as per General Jad- 


win (round numbers) neres 19, 000, 000 
As per Hoover reports (round numbers) ~~ _ do... 13, 000, 000 
Total area intentionally flooded 7 General Jadwin's plan: 

Used or cleared lands (2,137,000 acres at $224 per 
USS 3 PRET ELE LEER CAE ia eS See PE OE 478, 822, 400 
Uncleared lands (3,910,000 acres at $50 per acre)_-. $195, 520, 
Total (6,047, acres, Jadwin value 674. 342, 400 


Titles and flow rights, if taken at 100 per cent of value, would cost 
$674,342,400. 

Titles and flow rights at 80 per cent of value as reported by General 
Jadwin would cost $539,473,920. 


Titles and flow rights, 100 perio cent of value $674, 342, 400 
Titles and flow rights, 80 per cent of 
value, Jadwin plan $539, 473, 920 
Other items given by Jadwin: 
Construction esst 296, 400, 000 296, 400, 000 
Railroad adjustments (M. C. R.) 71,000, 000 71, 000, 000 
Highway changes (M. R. C.) — 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 
Total named items 926, 873, 920 1, 061, 742, 400 


Drainage district and levee district damages, unknown. 

Liability for damages in carrying out Jadwin plan, assumed by sec- 
tion 4, Jones bill, unknown, 

(This might be an immense sum, as loss might be easily alleged and 
proven to be due to carrying out this specific plan and its features.) 
Others construe the Jadwin project 

(as reported x „ Bec: 26 

and others) as appraisal of total 

. — at $224 per acre for all 

then the cost would 5 n 
of when the Government would 

pay 80 per cent (Jadwin report) $1, 083, 622, 400 
Then add construction cost 296, 400, 000 296, 400, 000 


Making either 1, 380, 022, 400 or 1, 850, 928, 000 


(This amounts to about $1,250 or $1,500 per square mile of basin.) 

Add damages for “carrying out” the plan. Unknown. 

General Jadwin expected all this, except $259,000,000 to be borne by 
individuals. But that is impossible. The Jones bill accepts it all for 
the Government. Few calculators agree on the results because data 
is insufficient. But all get beyond the billion mark—some far, some 
farther, 


The General Jadwin plan makes no pretense of diminishing 
or controlling floods. It merely decides that some (one-half) 
shall be protected, and some (one-half) shall be sacrificed. 

Some points of difference between the General Jadwin plan, 
and the Jones Senate bill plan, appear: 


1. The General Jadwin plan contemplates Government expense of 
$259,000,000 ; all other to be contributed. 

The Jones Senate bill puts all cost of over $1,000,000,000 on the 
Government. 

2. The Jones bill assumes by the Government liability for rights 
and property taken or used and turns them free to somebody unnamed. 

The General Jadwin plan expected them to be free of cost. 

3. The Jones bill assumes by the Government liability for conse- 
quential damages in carrying out the plan. 

4. The Jones bill reverses the rule of Government nonliability as 
adjudicated fer attempting to control the Mississippi or other river. 

5. The Jones bill postpones work between Baton Rouge and Cape 
Girardeau (except levees and revetment) until further investigation 
and action of Congress, evidently hesitating at its enormous cost. 

6. The Jones bill assumes by the Government the total cost of 
new levees on the east side of the river and west side of the river, 
contrary to precedent. 

7. The Jones bill lays predicate for liability of the Government for 
damages due to increasing flood water height between or by levees, 
and actually for all consequences of levees and spillways wherever 
built. 


Between Senate bill and House committee amendments: 


a. The House amendments make specific allotment of $5,000,000 of 
the authorization to surveys provided by the Senate to find better 
method than levees and floodways and spillways, to reduce flood-water 
heights. 

b. Authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to make disposition of 
reservoirs less than sale thereof; authorizing sale, by approval of 
Congress. 


The Mississippi control has proven impossible locally. His- 
tory so records. But the works are there, and have probably 
reached the maximum of construction. General Jadwin so 
reports. 

There remains, then, but reduction of the river at flood. 
Two ways are presented: 

First. To governmentally spill ont a part over the valley, 
as it spilled before levees were built; and give up practically 
one-third of the valley to floods, and pay or expend a billion 
dollars more or less for the governmental interference and 
assume liability, almost incalculable throughout all time for 
adopting that plan. 

Second. The other is to hold back and string out the peaks 
of the combining floods until the river can carry them away. 
This saves all the alluvial valley, and all other valleys and 
commerce. Probably neither method should be asserted to be 
exclusive, but there is, and must be, an economical and effec- 
tive balance of these elements. 


$1, 354, 528, 000 
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It would seem the duty of Congress to establish the policy 
of control, leave the established commission free to use the 
appropriate part of each. 

Nothing else is fair to the lower valley, which looks with 
abhorrence upon the loss, or depreciation, of one-third of itself. 
Nothing else is fair to the upper valleys that suffer more, and 
provide over 90 per cent of the money. Nothing else is fair to 
the Nation that needs the regulation of its rivers for commerce 
(so says Secretary Hoover) rather than its impairment or 
destruction by division. 

It is apparent that the General Jadwin plan is an expensive 
plan to somebody, as no calculation, even by its sponsors, brings 
its cost under a billion dollars, and many figure it at a billion 
and a half dollars, some even higher. 

General Jadwin and the President contemplated $259,000,000 
on the Government, and the remainder on the community. Con- 
3 the cost, the community is manifestly unable to assume 

s part. 

The Jones bill assumes for the Government all the cost, since 
no one else can bear it. Practically every witness before the 
Flood Control Committee, except the Army engineers, criticized 
its engineering and economics, and expressed a fear of con- 
sequences. 

Reflecting this fear of consequences, the Jones bill had to be 
amended to assume, by the Government, liability for damages 
done in carrying out the plan. So, if it does not work, or has 
consequences predicted, the Government and not the local people 
will be the victim. 

In addition, the Government had to provide by the bill for 
returning to the “ States“ and “local interests“ (both of which 
are indefinite and undetermined) without cost, the land 
acquired. It is inconceivable that any locality affecting three 
States will permit the Government to come in and acquire the 
use of 10,000 square miles, or 6,400,000 acres, of land equaling 
one-fourth the area of the State of Ohio, without condemnation 
and acquisition of title, if constitutional power of Government 
extends that far for that purpose, which is seriously doubted. 

General Jadwin's appraisal of property to be taken is suscep- 
tible of several interpretations indicated in the tabulation here- 
with. In addition to property, it caused the eviction, or en- 
dangering, or embarrassing, of many towns and cities, affecting 
about 70,000 people. 

Our Supreme Court has held that the Government was not 
liable for damages in the erectment of leyee, or from the ef- 
fect thereof, or for the failure thereof. Cubbins v. Mississippi 
River Commission (241 U. S. 351); Jackson v. United States (230 
U. S. 1); Hughes v. United States and United States v. Hughes 
(230 U. S. 24). It is familiar law that the authors and opera- 
tors of any specific plan or operation are liable for the conse- 
quential damages, whether contemplated or not. The exemp- 
tion of governmental agencies in the exercise of governmental 
powers is well sustained, but may be waived by legislative as- 
sumption of liability. 

The General Jadwin plan is, in part, an innoyation on plans 
heretofore adjudged, involves many engineering and architec- 
tural features not heretofore used or adjudged, many of which 
have been strongly condemned by engineers outside the Army, 
and the congressional and community apprehension of its fail- 
ure is natural, but it seems clear under the legislation that if 
any of these features fail, or if in their operation they cause 
damage, either expected or unexpected, the Government would 
be liable therefor. This is particularly portentous in view of 
the fact that it contemplates Increased height of the levees, new 
and more confining levees and consequently greater danger from 
the failure thereof. This, the bill assumes, 

The plan also contemplates periodic and recurrent failure 
of protection to the vast area, number of people, and amount 
of property, going so far as to specifically name the ratio or fre- 
quency of jeopardy. Naturally, those sponsoring such a plan 
have insisted upon Government guaranty, and the Senate has 
assumed it. 

It is quite conceivable that such a plan may be miscalculated 
as to effect, but if so those subject to it have governmental 
assurance of protection against loss. 

The assumption of liability for attempting to control a river 
like the Mississippi, by any plan whatever, is a portentous and 
prodigious thing. The recurrence of a devastation like any 
1 of the 20 overflows in the last 40 or 50 years would cost the 
Government an enormous sum of money not calculable, but 
which would quickly run into the billions of dollars. It would 
not be difficult for any jury in that country to find that some 
feature of the General Jadwin plan was the proximate cause 
of a plaintiff's damage. True, the flood ways of nature, back- 
water areas and other lands affected, constitute between one- 
third and one-half of the flooded valley. The Government, by 
the General Jadwin plan, is merely assuming governmental di- 
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rection and guidance of the overflow; but, in so doing, it is 
assuming to increase the overflow on some and decrease it on 
others. For this the Jones bill assumed financial responsi- 
bility. 

In view of the voluminous testimony that it was a hazardous 
and probably an indefensible experiment of uncertain effect 
and uncertain operation, it is only natural that the Representa- 
tives and Senators from the States and communities affected, 
fought it until it was amended to the effect that if the Govern- 
ment put it in it assumed financial responsibility for carrying 
it out. It is further natural that the Senators having con- 
sciousness of their oath of office and their duty to the public 
put in the proviso that no work should be done—except levees 
and revetments—between Baton Rouge and Cape Girardeau 
until the commission created had time to make further investi- 
gations and see if a safer and better method could be devised. 
This seems to be the one outstanding proviso of the bill in the 
interest of the Government and of the taxpayers. 

By the plan, backwater areas at the mouths of rivers like 
the Yazoo, the Red, the White, the Arkansas, and other rivers, 
are greatly increased and great and valuable areas never 
heretofore covered with backwater are threatened with inun- 
dation. This is a natural and direct loss from raising the 
levees and the water plane between them for which the Gov- 
ernment would be liable under its assumed obligation. A 
greater danger to the levee structure by either raising the 
levees, or building levees on the opposite side, or reveting great 
mileage of the banks and increasing the current thereby to the 
extent that will cut out other places in the banks, cause reason- 
able apprehension of damage; which the Government also 
guarantees against. 

The General Jadwin plan was unfortunate in presenting as 
cost merely the construction cost of $296,000,000 when the total 
cost to somebody will exceed a billion. Rights of way” 
sounds simple, but never before did it encompass anything like 
6,000,000 acres, definitely and perpetually assigned to waste; 
in which every right of ownership, use, or possession is sub- 
ject” to some dominant sovereign; on which every protective 
measure is denied. Such rights could never be excepted by 
surrender. They must be taken and paid for. The Nation’s 
awakening to the details of the plan has been as by an alarm. 
It is a tremendously expensive plan, and a wholly unremuner- 
ative investment. It is a high price to pay for merely “ guid- 
ing a flood over one area instead of another—protecting 
one-half at the expense of the other half. The entire flood can 
be prevented, and the whole area saved at less cost, in quicker 
time, and at no sacrifice. 

Constitutional inquiry—The legal mind must retain this dis- 
tinction: The doctrine of the Cubbins, Jackson, and Hughes 
cases applies only in the exercise of the strictly constitutional 
purpose, in that case the protection or promotion of navigation 
in the river. No stretch of the imagination, no length of legis- 
lative declaration, no fiat of even the Omnipotent, can truth- 
fully say, and be accepted, that guiding a torrential flood over 
10,000 square miles of flats, instead of over 20,000 square miles 
of flats, is in regulation of commerce, So the General Jadwin 
plan might incur liability for “carrying out” even did not the 
Congress expressly assume it. 

MAINTENANCE 


The maintenance element of these broad “spillways” 5 to 
18 miles wide and 400 miles long, with estimated flow varying 
from the torrential first spill down to one-half to two-thirds 
of a mile per hour, with great acres of dead water and all very 
shallow, presents some interesting possibilities. 

It is known that a Mississippi current at flood height runs 
from 5 to 9 feet per second and carries a heavy burden of silt; 
that wherever it breaks over, heavy sediment falls, which 
may be expected to soon practically close the outlet of the flow. 

A hint is made of dredging this out, but the prospect of the 
mechanical removal of a great part of the Mississippi flood 
burden of 3,000,000,000 cubic yards of silt causes the amend- 
ment of the bill to relieve the“ States” and “local interests“ 
therefrom. However, keeping grass, weeds, vines, and bushes 
off of 6,000,000 acres of spillway will tax the “States” and 
“local interests” somewhat. It may be safely assumed that it 
will not be done; it can not be done. 

Assured, by the history of past conduct, of one spill over the 
bank every three to seven years, means the intervening years for 
almost tropical growth of weeds, vines, brush, and timber, 
which the next flood would have to filter through. It is well 
that the Federal Treasury is unlimited. 

All these dangers and anticipated damages would be en- 
tirely avoided by lowering the height of the water in the river 
rather than by artificial works elevating it. 
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For years there has been insistent demand for stream 
diminution and regulation by reservoirs, but it has been opposed 
by two schools of antagonists, one claiming it would net have 
appreciable effect, the other that the expense would be un- 
bearably great. Considering the history of the past, attempted 
control by levees has cost a prodigious amount of money, several 
hundred millions for expenditures and far beyond a billion in 
property loss and damage, besides a constant decrease of navi- 
gable capacity which threatens its navigability. 

During the time this expenditure and loss experimenting with 
levees was going on the valley suffered enormously more loss in 
the destruction of lands and property and devastation of farms 
in many great floods of the Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Red, and other tributaries. These are just as much a 
part of the costs of lower river levee control, considered from 
a national standpoint, as the piling up of the dirt, 

At the same time, rich valleys like the Illinois have been 
subject to inundation by reason of the high-water level in the 
river backing the water up over their bottom lands.. The same 
is true of many other rivers of low gradient such as the Wabash, 
Tennessee, Yazoo, Red, and lower Arkansas. It is time to con- 
sider these things on a national scale. 

If the Nation must pay the bill, as now looks probable, be- 
cause no one else can, then the Nation should look to the pro- 
tection of all valleys and not merely the lower alluvial valley, 
for the very simple reason that the protection of the alluviai 
valley against the destruction of all upper valleys is shown by 
the General Jadwin plan to amount to more than the salvaged 
part of the valley is actually worth in dollars and cents. 

Millions of dollars have been spent for revetment and dredg- 
ing, made necessary by the high-water levels and the swift 
currents between the levees, causing caving of the banks and 
building up of sand bars in the river. (See report of the channel 
board, H. Doc. 50, Gist Cong., 1st sess., Captain Sherrill, 
U. S. A. E., work port of New Orleans, Vol. VI, No. 25, pp. 13-15 
of Profession Memoirs.” ) 

An actual bona fide effort to determine just what could be 
done by reservoirs has never been attempted in the United 
States except by the engineers of the interstate commission 
for the control of the Arkansas and Red Rivers, composed of 
commissioners from the States of Colorado, Kansas, Texas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Ala- 
bama, appointed by the several governors. These engineers 
went about the problem in the simplest of ways. They decided 
that if the storm waters of a certain percentage of the drainage 
basin of any stream were held back, the stream would be reduced 
in the same percentage and its destructive effect would be 
reduced in increasing percentage until the holdback was suffi- 
cient to keep the stream safely and evenly within its banks. 

Carrying out this theory they located and surveyed about 
200 possible reservoir sites at selected economical places on the 
smaller streams contributing to the Arkansas and Red Rivers, 
holding back the run-off from more than one-half of the area 
of the basins, and considering the climatic conditions, calcu- 
lated to catch more than half of any storm run-off, thus reduc- 
ing the rivers as against maximum flood one-half and reducing 
its contribution to the Mississippi. Calculating the average of 
the last six great floods, the average effect on the Mississippi 
would be to reduce its flood erest from 5 to 7 feet, thus greatly 
relieving the levees and making it probably possible for them 
to carry off the other waters. 

A great many engineers not in the Army have conceded that 
such a control of a river drainage basin, and particularly of 
these two basins, would materially reduce the Mississippi River 
and would probably have prevented the 1927 flood from being 
destructive. No engineer can deny that if you hold out of a 
river half of any storm run-off you are bound to reduce the 
river, and the extent of holdback is a mere matter of extent 
of development of land. It requires no scientific mind or engi- 
neering training to accept these two principles. The civil 
engineers carefully avoided locating expensive dams in big 
rivers where the flow would soon fill them and diminish their 
flood-control effect, but kept them all in streams where they 
would absolutely control the streams, thus insuring their safety 
and insuring the effect in flood reduction. 

The area of the Mississippi River drainage basin is accepted 
to be about 1,200,000 square miles. The area of the Arkansas 
and Red Rivers drainage basins is accepted to be 274,000 square 
miles, or not quite one-fourth of the entire Mississippi Basin. 
The 200 or more proposed reservoirs so carefully selected 
were carefully surveyed to determine their capacity and cost, 
and the drainage area above was carefully calculated accord- 
ing to the weather reports of the past 31 years to determine 
the requirement of that location. 
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Keeping these things in mind and basing the work upon a 
Z.inch run-off in 24 hours from the area above each dam, 
allowing a factor of safety of 40 per cent, they provided for 
the storage of sufficient water to reduce those two rivers to 
harmlessness, both on the main streams and on all their prin- 
cipal tributaries. At first blush this will meet with the state- 
ment that it involved tremendous cost; but it turned out that 
the total cost of such control of the two basins would be some- 
where under $100,000,000, or practically $365 per square mile 
of the basins. 

This is about one-third of the cost per square mile of the 
lowest calculations put upon the execution of the Jadwin 
plan, excluding the liability for damages in carrying out the 
plan, which the Jones bill assumes, 

The Arkansas and Red River Basins are fairly typical of 
the entire Mississippi Valley, being composed partly of rocky, 
mountain area, great plains area, hill area, and low alluvial 
valley area. If the same average cost obtains throughout the 
Mississippi Valley that obtained in the Arkansas and Red Val- 
leys of $365 per square mile, then the total reservoir control of 
the Mississippi River, reducing it one-half as against any past 
flood, would cost $438,000,000, or about half of the lowest esti- 
mate of the Jadwin plan and about one-fourth of the average 
estimate of the Jadwin plan. Even if it cost twice as much as 
the work out of the interstate commission, it would yet be 
lower than the cost of the General Jadwin plan as confessed on 
the floor of the Senate by Senator Jones. It would appear, 
therefore, that the public prejudice against reseryoir control 
is without foundation and has been brought about either 
through guesswork or prophecy to defeat that method and 
that a careful and consistent investigation of the possibility 
is justified by the Government. Even if it cost as much as, or 
more than the General Jadwin plan it has the merit of protect- 
ing a great many times more property and people, and of hav- 
ing a greater beneficent effect upon the commerce of the coun- 
try than the General Jadwin plan. It does not subtract from 
the alluyial valley or the lower States a great part of their 
productive area, nor does it subtract from the Nation a great 
national asset, as the General Jadwin plan proposes. 

The money now spent each year on levees and revetments and 
dredging would very nearly pay the interest on the capital 
investment of reservoir control. In view of the fact that the 
Mississippi River Commission reports the cost of proposed revet- 
ment if the flood plane in the river be raised as $165,000,000, 
shows immediately that the floods of the Red, the Arkansas, 
and upper Mississippi Rivers combined, or the floods of the 
Missouri, could at less cost than mere revetment, be held out 
of the Mississippi River at flood times until the river could carry 
them. It is very probable that that sum of money ($165,000,000) 
expended on the Ohio River in reservoirs placed according to 
the ideas of the civilian engineers would so reduce and control 
the Ohio River as to enable the Mississippi to carry the rest 
of its burden safely. 

There is a marked difference in the cost of reservoir control 
as determined by the civilian engineers and as reported to 
Congress by the Board of Army Engineers. We do not criticize 
either of their reports; they explain themselves. The differ- 
ence in the cost comes logically in the difference of the location 
of the controlling reservoirs. The civilian engineers planned 
their reservoirs to keep the storm waters out of the river 
until it could carry them. The Army engineers planned their 
reservoir system to hold the flood waters after they had accu- 
mulated in such great rivers as the Mississippi near Cairo 
and various places above, the Missouri near its confluence 
with the Mississippi and various places above, the Arkansas 
at Little Rock and at Fort Smith, and other rivers similarly. 

Keeping in view these different methods of operation by 
the civilian engineers and the Army engineers and the great 
difference in cost, the House committee purposes putting the 
matter in the hands of a new commission, unhampered by 
precedent or superiority of rank or teaching. 

The Senate committee, with the same information before it, 
provided that the commission be of both military and civil 
training. As to the wisdom of this we have naught to say, 
but it is clear that Congress should place it in an impartial 
tribunal that the engineering and economic features may be 
impartially considered. 

The Arkansas and Red Rivers created over half of the peak 
flood of the Mississippi in 1927, and has provided an average of 
17.6 per cent of the previous six great floods of the Mississippi. 
Reducing its floods by half then, would have reduced the Mis- 
sissippi one-fourth in 1927, making it harmless; and would have 
reduced its last six great floods nearly 9 per cent average. 

Such plan of area and run-off control over the whole Missis- 
sippi basin, averaged on the Arkansas and Red work out—and 
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this ought to be a fair average, all characteristics being con- 
sidered—would reduce the Mississippi to the capacity of the 
present river and levees at a cost of from one-half to one-third 
of the expected cost under the Jones bill, and relieve the Gov- 
ernment of all liability for damages and adjustment of prop- 
erties to artificial conditions, 

The proper control of the Mississippi should, and ultimately 
must, include tributary stream reduction and regulation above, 
and levees in the lower valley along the low banks, protecting 
the whole of the river valley. The difference in the cost re- 
ported by the Army reservoir board and by the Interstate Com- 
mission is accounted for by the difference in the location of the 
dams: The Army board puts a few dams in the big flooded 
rivers; the civilian engineers put many in the small tributaries 
holding the run-off out of the rivers until the rivers can safely 
curry the water. 

It stands to reason, and should not require an engineer to 
testify, that if you keep half the storm water of any storm on 
any stream system out of the river you reduce the flood flow of 
the river from any storm one-half. If you want to reduce it 
more add other reseryoir restraints and hold more back. The 
top foot of a leyee costs many times the cost of the first foot 
and adds to the danger of it all. Stream reduction by reser- 
voirs costs uniformly with effect, and increases the safety of all 
the remainder instead of increasing the danger. The ultimate 
economy is by reservoirs. 

It so happened that the storm run-off in the Arkansas Basin 
in 1927 could have been restrained to harmlessness in reservoirs 
that would have cost about $21,000,000. Had that been done, 
the 1927 flood would not have received a streamer headline in 
any paper. It would have saved $400,000,000. 

Whatever commission is created to work out Mississippi flood 
control, it should be free to apply all means, anywhere, to most 
economically accomplish the result. 

Reservoir control has another advantage in that it regulates 
all rivers, protects the banks, stops. caving and sand-bar forma- 
tion in flood times. It adds to and develops low-water flows, 
preserving navigability and developing it. 

There are no power possibilities worth while in the Arkansas 
or Red River Basins. There are no irrigation possibilities 
worth while under 10 or 20 years, and even then conditions 
must needs change. 

Reservoir control should be contemplated with the sole view 
of river regulation—not in one favored spot but in all places. 
If power or irrigation or other result follow, it is, or should be, 
incidental—not a combined or contemporaneous purpose. En- 
gineers could develop stream control of the Mississippi Valley 
to reduce floods and build up low-water flows and develop and 
protect commerce expeditiously; but to start them in on power 
study gives latitude for a lifetime of study and contemplation 
and balancing. This is the inherent defect of the General Jad- 
win report on reseryoirs (Doc. 90, p. 20 et seq.). On page 21, 
paragraph 84, it recites as unsound economics the subordination 
of a “potential economic value to the localities” to “ distant 
flood control,” 

Reservoirs projected on the Arkansas and the Red served 
the local “potential economics” by making them actual eco- 
nomics—they saved the valleys greater in area and value and 
destruction than was General Jadwin's concern down in the 
alluvial valley. 

They would also have held down the Arkansas, which de- 
stroyed the alluvial valley, and would thereby have saved the 
alluvial valley. This is no “potential economics.” It is 
actual, It not only serves “distant regions,’ but immediate 
regions—both regions. His concern for the “ potential future“ 
of the localities would sacrifice the actual present of all. It 
suggests a power-report alibi. This is not said in criticism—it is 
doubtless sincere; it is mere point of view. 

TIME 


The Jones bill—General Jadwin's suggestion—contemplates 10 
years at least before utility. It is an interdependent plan, in- 
effective until completed. The lowest spillways might be com- 
pleted in one or two years for New Orleans’ protection. The 
reservoir suggestion contemplates a large number of independ- 
ent works, each one having its immediate effect. All reservoirs 
in the Arkansas and Red Basins could be completed in one 
year, except four, and they could be completed in two years. 
They would offer New Orleans and the South greater protec- 
tion, in quicker time, and at less cost than spillways to take 
care of the Arkansas and Red River waters after they reach 
the alluvial valley, as contemplated by the Jones bill. 

I can not see that the House committee amendments add 
anything to the probable or possible cost of the Senate bill. 

They do allocate $5,000,000 of the fund to speedy surveys 
to see whether or not a more economical method may be found to 
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avoid the great flood ways of 6,047,000 acres, and the great 
damages thereby incurred, and assumed under the Senate bill. 

The Jones bill did all that except to allot $5,000,000 specifically 
to that purpose. The whole difference, then, is in the use of 
the $5,000,000. 

The House committee added nothing to the cost, burden, or 
liability ; it merely insured the further investigation before the 
greatest of the burden was assumed and before any liability 
was incurred. 

CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS IN OKLAHOMA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2725) to extend the provisions of section 2455, United States 
Revised Statutes, to certain public lands in the State of Okla- 
homa. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all the provisions of section 2455, United 
States Revised Statutes, as amended, be, and they are hereby, extended 
to surveyed, unreserved, unappropriated nonmineral public lands in that 
part of the State of Oklahoma formerly comprised in Oklahoma Terri- 
tory : Provided, That this act shall not apply to any such area where 
under existing law such lands are now subject to public or private sale: 
Provided further, That the proceeds of all sales hereunder shall be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of such 
fund or funds as may be provided by existing law for the disposition of 
such lands. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment on 
page 1, line 4: After the word “ Statutes,” insert in parentheses 
“(Section 1171, title 43, United States Code.)“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “Statutes,” insert in parentheses 
“(Section 1171, title 43, United States Code.)“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempere. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


COMMISSIONED SERVICE IN THE PHILIPPINE CONSTABULARY 


The next business on the Consent Calendur was the bill 
(H. R. 9496) to recognize commissioned service in the Philippine 
Constabulary in determining rights of officers of the Regular 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


The question is on the third 


The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, the author of the bill, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. McSwarn] was called back 
home by important business. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the next 


CODIFICATION OF THE LAWS OF THE CANAL ZONE 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11475) to revise and codify the laws of the Canal Zone. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this is simply to provide 
for the codification of existing law? And it grants no power 
except to codify the law. 

Mr. DENISON. That is true, and also to recommend any 
changes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And then come back to Congress? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; then to come back to Congress, 

Mr. THATCHER. Does that include Executive orders? 

Mr. DENISON. It includes all the laws. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. We have a revision of all the laws 
of the United States, and it is now compiled, I think, in a very 
admirable work. Are not all the laws that apply to the Canal 


Zone included in that codification? 
Mr. DENISON. 


None of them are included in that. 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. Are not those laws for the Canal 
Zone included in the general revision? 

Mr. DENISON. No. The laws of the Canal Zone consist 
of the old civil code of the Republic of Colombia, and the 
ordinances passed by the Isthmian Canal Commission during 
the construction days, which had the power to legislate, and the 
Executive orders issued from time to time during the con- 
struction period, and all acts of Congress. 

4 Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am glad to hear it. It should be 
one, 

e THATCHER. Are not all general laws extended to 
em 

Mr. DENISON. The Volstead law was made applicable to the 
Canal Zone. There are only a few general laws like that, 
such as the antinarcotic law, the prohibition law, and perhaps 
the retirement law. But with those exceptions none of the 
laws of the Canal Zone have been included in the general 
revision. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is quite a conflict of opinion going 
on in the Canal Zone at this time between the courts there and 
the district attorney as to just what applies. We are not 
passing upon that question at all? 2 

Mr. DENISON. Oh, no; we are not passing upon that 
question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and is hereby, authorized 
to have all of the laws now in force in the Canal Zone revised and 
codified, and when such revision and codification has been completed 
to report the same to Congress for its approval. 

Sec, 2. In order to carry out the purpose of this act as early as 
practicable, the President is authorized to employ such persons skilled 
in the codification of laws as he may deem necessary and to fix their 
compensation; he may call upon the judge of the district court of the 
Canal Zone and the district attorney thereof for such assistance as 
they can render, and the said judge and district attorney are hereby 
authorized to render such assistance as they can in the performance 
of such duties. The President is also further authorized to employ 
such members of the district bar of the Canal Zone and such clerks, 
stenographers, and other assistants as he may deem necessary for the 
proper and early completion of such work and to fix their compensa- 
tion. 

Sec, 3. As soon as a proper code of all the laws now in force in the 
Canal Zone shall have been prepared, the President is authorized to 
report the same to Congress with his recommendation; and the Presi- 
dent is further authorized to report with such code such changes in 
the laws now in force in the Canal Zone as he deems necessary or 
wise for the proper administration of justice therein and the proper 
maintenance and operation of the Panama Canal. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $25,000 
to be used by the President for the payment of salaries of persons 
employed, for necessary travel and other expenses of such employees, 
going to and from the Canal Zone, and while in the Canal Zone, engaged 
in the performance of such duties, and for necessary printing, books, 
stationery, and other expenditures incidental to the performance of 
such work. ; 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. On page 2, line 19, before the words “the 
sum of,” insert “ not more than.” 

Mr. DENISON. There is no objection to that amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 19, before the words “the sum of,” insert “not more 
than.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DENISON. I see a mistake in printing. I suggest an 
amendment to insert a comma after the word “ printing“ on 
page 2, line 23. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will be authorized to make the correction. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


Is there objection? 
The Clerk will report the bill. 


1928 


MATERIAL IN WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6049) to amend an act to authorize the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy to make certain disposition of con- 
demned ordnance, guns, projectiles, and other condemned mate- 
rial in their respective departments. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the bill is rather inartisti- 
cally drawn, so I know the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
JAMES] did not draw it, but it comes from the War Department. 

As the gentleman knows, everything after the enacting clause 
becomes law, and, therefore, it would be cumbersome to have the 
striking out and insertions in the law. So I have prepared an 
amendment which will read: 


That an act to authorize the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy to make certain disposition of condemned ordnance, guns, and 
cannon balls in their respective departments, approved May 22, 1896, be 
amended, so that the act when amended shall read. 


And then you have the amended section. 

Mr. JAMES. And we will have exactly the same language? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; it would not touch that. Otherwise 
you have all of these insertions in your permanent law and it 
makes it very confusing. This is just a perfecting amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That an act to authorize the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy to make certain disposition of condemned 
ordnance, guns, and cannon balls in their respective departments, ap- 
proved May 22, 1896, be amended by inserting the words “ posts of the 
American Legion and other recognized war veteran associations, State 
museums" after the word “ Republic,” and by striking out the words 
“and cannon balls“ and inserting in lieu thereof the words “ projectiles 
and other condemned material,“ so that the act when so amended shall 
read: 

“That the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy are each 
hereby authorized, in their discretion, to loan or give to soldiers’ monu- 
ment associations, posts of the American Legion, and other recognized 
war veteran associations, State museums, and municipal corporations 
condemned ordnance, guns, projectiles, and other condemned material 
which may not be needed in the service of either of said departments, 

“Such loan or gift shall be made subject to rules and regulations 
covering the same in each department, and the Government shall be at 
no expense in connection with any such loan or gift.” 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 2, in line 1, after the word “ Republic,” insert the words 
“or obsolete ” after the word “ condemned.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendments be not read at this time, be- 
cause my amendment removes all of that, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the Clerk, after the adoption of my amendment, 
read the committee amendments after line 6. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As the Chair understands, the 
gentleman's request is not to adopt the committee amendments? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not at this time. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuarpra: On page 1, in line 6, after 
the figures “1896,” insert (C. 231, 29 Stat. 133; sec. 546, title 34, 
United States Code; sec. 67, title 50, United States Code.)” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, in line 6, after the word “ be,” insert a comma and the 
following “and is hereby,” and after the word “ amended,” strike out 
the balance of line 6 and all of lines 7 and 8, and on page 2 strike out 
all of lines 1, 2, and 3, and all of line 4, up to the word “so,” and in 
line 5 strike out the word “so.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
committee amendments. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, in line 8, after the word “ associations,” insert “ posts 
of the Grand Army of the Republic.” 
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In line 11, after the word “condemned,” insert the words “or 
obsolete.” 

In line 12, after the word “condemned,” insert the words “or 
obsolete.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PANAMA RAILROAD co. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11245) to cancel certain notes of the Panama Railroad 
Co. held by the Treasurer of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, as I understand, all of the capital stock of the Panama 
Railroad Co. is owned by the United States? 

Mr. DENISON. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Treasurer of the United States is 
authorized and directed to cancel and surrender to the Panama Railroad 
Co. the notes given by such company to the United States prior to 
March 4, 1911, with respect to which payment of interest and principal 
was discontinued by section 2 of the act approved March 4, 1911 
(U. S. Code, title 48, sec. 1333). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
FEDERAL RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9956) to provide for aided and directed settlement on 
Federal reclamation projects. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. WINTER. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will reserve it. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I shall not disagree to that if the 
gentleman would prefer that it be passed in that way. 

Mr. WINTER. There is a good reason for it, as I think 
I can satisfy the gentleman. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will not object to the gentleman’s 
request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

MEMORIAL HIGHWAY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4625) to authorize and direct the survey, construction, 
and maintenance of a memorial highway to connect Mount 
Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington. 

The Clark read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I expect to object, this, in the guise of paying honor to 
Washington, commits the Government to an expenditure of 
$4,500,000 for the construction of a monumental highway of 
an indefinite width. Some talk of 200 feet, boulevarded, and 
all that sort of thing. It requires the Federal Government to 
buy the land on which to build this monumental highway, and 
it leaves the perpetual maintenance of it with the Federal Goy- 
ernment. There is no provision for contribution by the real- 
estate promoters of the adjacent lands who will have fortunes 
made by it. There is no provision for contribution by the State 
of Virginia, that will benefit greatly by this highway. 

I think I am as ready to pay honor to the memory of Wash- 
ington as anyone. I think we can honor his memory better by 
using this money in building some roads connecting up impor- 
tant highways in the West where we own the land, Indian res- 
ervations and public lands generally, rather than expend it on 
this uncertain project. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Otherwise, the bill is all right. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; I am in favor of it otherwise. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman has 
announced his purpose to object, I think it would be unprofitable 
to discuss the merits of the bill now. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? _ 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In just one moment. I hope on a 
future occasion we may be given that opportunity. 

An identical bill has unanimously passed the Senate. This 
bill has been unanimously reported by the House committee, 
and I assume from what we know it has the approval of the 
President and of the Director of the Budget. But all of that 
aside, if my friend from Michigan 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Director of the Budget, I may say, is 
understood to be rather uncertain about any increase in appro- 
priations for building roads any other place in the country. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am able to tell my friend that I 
speak with information when I say that the Director of the 
Budget has indicated his approval of this bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Was that conditioned on preservation of 
the automobile tax? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No 

Mr. CRAMTON. Or was it without regard to whether that 
tax is retained or not? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No 

Mr. CRAMTON. And was the gentleman pressed to know 
how the gentleman from Virginia voted on the automobile tax! 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It is not at all relevant how I 
voted on that matter. 

Mr. CRAMTON, It is deemed so, generally. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I may have voted with or not with 
the gentleman, but I wish to tell the gentleman so far as I am 
advised there can not be any misunderstanding as to the atti- 
tude of the Director of the Budget, and unless I misunderstand 
the statement of the President in his last annual message there 
is equally no ground for misapprehension as to his attitude; 
but I do not want to take the time of the House as we are 
now running on with the Consent Calendar, and if the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan intends to adhere to his 
objection I say again I do not see that anything is to be gained 
by a discussion at this time of the merits of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Possibly, the gentleman from Virginia, 
when the matter comes up again, may be able to give us some 
assurance us to the cooperation of his State in the construction 
of this road, which means so much of benefit to his State. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I may say to the gentleman I hope 
we will be able to meet his objection in a very satisfactory way 
when we come to a discussion of the measure. 

I now yield to my friend from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We created a commission known as the 
Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington 
to plan a proper celebration of that anniversary. Surely, the 
gentleman does not want to put that commission in the road- 
building business. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman would? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia (continuing). And when the time 
comes I will explain fully to the gentleman from New York 
why it was considered expedient and wise to do that in so far 
as the bill does it. As I have said, however, there is nothing 
at all to be accomplished by occupying the time of the House 
now in going into any detailed discussion of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield, the Recorp 
will show when that commission was created and the legisla- 
tion was adopted in this House, assurance was given that no 
such great expenditure was contemplated. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman can not point to 
anything in the Recorp, as I recall, that will support the obser- 
vation which he has just made. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I recall having made the inquiry and being 
assured by those in charge of the bill that no great expenditure 
was contemplated, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
assurance. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly not. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And when the gentleman looks at 
the Recorp he will find that there was no assurance to that 
effect upon which anybody was entitled to rely, in my judgment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has asked that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes; I would like to have that 


done if it is agreeable. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the bill will 


Well, I did not give any such 


be passed over without prejudice. 
There was no objection. 
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GEN. ANTHONY WAYNE MEMORIAL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 180) providing for the erection of a 
60 historical museum on the site of Fort Defiance, Defiance, 

0. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill: 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the industry of the Committee on the Library in building monu- 
ments all over the United States is on the increase. In this 
instance it seems there is being established a new policy. Pos- 
sibly the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] can point 
to precedents, but this is a case where they want a museum 
out in Defiance, Ohio, and want us to contribute $25,000 from 
the Federal Treasury toward its erection. This may be desir- 
able, but I know of so many places where it seems to me more 
urgent needs exist that I am fearful of starting a policy of 
contributing to museums all over the United States. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I have no personal concern with 
this proposal, of course; but it chances that the gentleman who 
introduced the bill and who has it very much at heart has 
been obliged to leave the sittings of the House by reason of ill- 
ness. My regard for him strengthens my wish to carry out my 
assurance to him that if the matter came up in his absence I 
would do what I could to secure consideration. This, of course, 
is no reason why the bill should not stand on its own merits, 
but merely warrants me in asking consideration for the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Would the gentleman like to have it passed 
over without prejudice? 

Mr. LUCE. It is doubtful how soon our friend is going to be 
able to be back, and perhaps I might as well answer the gentle- 
man's question at once. 

As for precedent, I am informed that the Battle of Tippecanoe 
has been marked or commemorated in somewhat the same way 
by a joint contribution of the Nation and the State. 

Like my friend the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAN TON], 
I, too, have observed the increasing desire on the part of Mem- 
bers of the House to erect these various commemorative struc- 
tures or markers or edifices, or whatever they may be. 

Nearly four years ago we began commemorating the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversaries of the Revolutionary War. We 
have been following that war through New England and the 
Middle States, and we are now down in the South. This Fort 
Defiance episode comes somewhat later, to be sure, but it is a 
part and parcel of what is apparently the growing desire—and 1 
am not sure that it is not a commendable desire—to pay more at- 
1 to the sites of happenings that have shaped the country's 

Story. 

I think this demand is no doubt also in part due to the re- 
markable growth of automobile touring that is now taking large 
numbers of our people here and there throughout the country, 
leading to a desire on the part of localities to bring to the atten- 
tion of tourists reasons why this or that particular spot should 
be noticed. My own feeling has been that within reasonable 
limits we might take account of these things. 

But I have personally come to the conclusion—I will say this 
for the benefit of the whole House—that it might be a wise 
thing for us to establish a practice—not an ironclad rule, be- 
cause occasions to deviate might arise—but we might start 
from now on with the theory that we will commemorate only 
happenings of national importance, and that the cost of the 
commemoration shall be shared between the Nation and the 
locality. With that safeguard I am inclined to think that the 
appropriation can be kept within reasonable bounds. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have noticed the increase as reflected by 
the bills on the calendar, but I am not able to attribute it to 
any increase in the patriotic spirit or desire to honor the 
heroes of the past. I think it just comes from the fact that 
Members of Congress sit here and see a bill go through for the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio or for the gentleman from 
Michigan or Massachusetts, and they say, “ Well, if the Federal 
Government will spend $7,500 for a marker or contribute 
$25,000 for a museum for Defiance, why should not I have one 
in Port Huron,” and so forth. That is why I am worrying 
about the great number that are coming out from the gentle- 
man’s committee. The benefit the gentleman refers to as an 
inducement to automobile tourists is local. I would have some 
faith in the increase of devotion to the past if communities 
were paying the cost of it out of their own money, but when it 
requires money from the Federal Treasury I am not so sure 
about it. 

On the calendar we have proposals to give them markers for 
fights between the Indians and between the Indians and the 
whites and for all sorts of occasions. We have markers for 
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small engagements of the Revolutionary War. If we put mark- 
ers for all those places where we have had any clash of arms 
in this country the gentleman’s committee will need a separate 
calendar. 

Mr. LUCE. In my own region this has practically all been 
attended to by the activities of patriotic societies. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is a very fine way for it to be taken 
care of. 

Mr. LUCE. While I agree with the gentleman, yet there are 
many parts of the country where the episodes to be commemo- 
rated took place at some distance from what are now the centers 
of population. That is not true here, but in this particular case 
the gentleman will note that we are asked to contribute $25,000, 
provided the State spends $50,000 and the county $25,000. I am 
inclined to think that this method of putting up, at any rate, a 
low bar may lessen the duties of the Library Committee, a result 
over which no tears would. be shed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I hope so. I think the gentleman will ap- 
preciate that in our work on the Appropriations Committee it 
is not always because the item is undesirable that it is objected 
to, but because there are other things more urgent. I know of 
so many places where $25,000 would do such a lot of good—in 
providing a dormitory for an Indian school or a hospital that has 
been postpéned—I do not believe we ought to take this up. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? What the 
gentleman says is absolutely correct. Immediately after the 
World War we had an epidemic of memorials. I remember I 
was in the city hall in New York City, and every time they 
wanted to open up a street that was not necessary or make an 
appropriation that they could not justify they would stick a 
memorial patriotic name to it and seek an appropriation on that 
ground. I believe in these appropriations we must consider the 

- merits. A few moments ago we had a memorial road; that 
should be considered as a road problem and nothing else. Then 
if it comes within the requirements of the road policy it is time 
enough to give it a memorial aspect. But to consider these 
questions in the light of memorials I think is overdone. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have a high regard for the gentleman 
from Ohio, as I have for the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
but I feel that in this work that I am doing I can not be goy- 
erned by personal considerations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard, and the 
Clerk will, report the next bill. 


MEMORIAL TO PETER MUHLENBERG 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 239) authorizing the erection in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of a monument in memory of Peter Muhlen- 
berg. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I ask the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] the 
necessity for having the plans and specifications and the design 
approved both by the Commission of Fine Arts and the Com- 
mittee on the Library? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, that provision seems to result in 
benefit and never, I think, does any harm, It gives different 
viewpoints in the matter. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Does the Library Committee meet in con- 
ference with the Fine Arts Commission? 

Mr, LUCE. Whenever these requirements are in bills we 
look at the things together. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. They actually get together? 

Mr. LUCE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the recommendation of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, I suppose, on architectural design is lis- 
tened to by the committee? 

Mr. LUCE. Their recommendation is exceedingly persuasive, 
I assure the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the committee may not be so for- 
tunate as always to have the cultured gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts as its chairman, and there might be a great deal of 
conflict in the end. 

Mr. LUCE. That bridge may be crossed later. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Peter Muhlenberg Memorial Association is 
authorized to erect, without expense to the United States, a monument 
in memory of Peter Muhlenberg, eminent statesman, clergyman, and 
soldier, as a gift to the people of the United States, in the public park 
lying between Ellicott Street, Connecticut Avenue, and Thirty-sixth 
Street NW., in the District of Columbia. Such monument shall not 
be erected until the plans and specifications therefor have been sub- 
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mitted to and approved by the Joint Committee on the Library and 
the Commission of Fine Arts. Such monument shall be erected under 
the supervision of the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of 
the National Capital. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolu- 
tion was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be permitted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp on this bill, and in that connection, if I may be 
allowed a moment, let me say that I make the request be- 
cause while General Muhlenberg was mainly identified in 
his public career, his military career, and his career as a 
statesman with the State of Pennsylvania, where he was born 
in the little village of Trappe, I think in the district of my 
friend Mr. Watson, who sits across from me, he is buried in 
that same village next to the Lutheran Church where he was 
baptized, nevertheless he was identified in a very conspicuous 
way with the history of my own State. Therefore I wish to 
woe in the Recorp a brief statement pertaining to his 

e, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD in 
the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, in supporting this 
resolution I have been asked to make some, even though very 
brief, reference to the career of the remarkable man whom it is 
designed to honor by erecting a monument here in Washington 
in commemoration of his services to the country. Already. 
Pennsylvania has placed his statue in the Hall of the Capitol 
where a State is privileged thus to honor two of its citizens. 

It is now nearly 182 years since Peter Muhlenberg, who was 
named by his parents John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, was 
born in the village of Trappe, Montgomery County, Pa., and 
nearly 121 years since he passed away in his native State. The 
period of 61 years from October 16, 1746, to October 1, 1807, 
over which his life stretched, was marked by the great events 
of war and peace which led to the foundation of our Govern- 
ment, and the subsequent events which stabilized the new sys- 
tem and insured the future of our institutions. s 

Muhlenberg was the son of the pioneer and founder of the 
Lutheran Church in America, who, emigrating from Germany, 
settled in Pennsylvania. The son received part òf his educa- 
tion in Germany and after his return was ordained a minister 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. At that time, many Ger- 
mans or people of German extraction were moving from Pennsyl- 
vania into the fertile and picturesque valley of Virginia, west 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains. They were Lutherans, and 
some of them formed a congregation at Woodstock, the county 
seat of the beautiful county of Shenandoah, originally the 
county of Dunmore. At the request of this congregation, young 
Peter Muhlenberg was assigned as their minister. But for the 
purpose of meeting the requirements of the laws of the Vir- 
ginia colony—the laws pertaining to the established church— 
it was necessary for him to receive episcopal ordination, and 
so he went to England, where he was ordained by the Lord 
Biship of London, and, coming back, took up his work at Wood- 
stock in the fall of 1772. 

When he assumed his ministerial duties the tide of resent- 
ment against the mother country was rising, and from the 
beginning of his residence in Virginia he was closely identified 
with the patriotic element and extremely influential in spread- 
ing the opinions which had been openly proclaimed with ve- 
hement eloquence by Patrick Henry in 1775 in bringing about 
the passage by the Virginia House of Burgesses of the resolu- 
ons denouncing the stamp tax. In 1774 he followed the 
example of Washington in his attitude toward the oppression 
to which Boston was then being subjected. In May of that 
year Washington had presided at the popular meeting in Fair- 
fax County which denounced the action of the British at Bos- 
ton, and in June Muhlenberg was the controlling spirit at a 
similar meeting at Woodstock which adopted resolutions of- 
fered by him as chairman of a committee not as lengthy but 
quite as emphatic as the “ Fairfax resolves.” 

He was very intimate with Washington then, and afterwards, 
as an officer in the Revolution, and enjoyed his abiding friend- 
ship and confidence. There is a story that Washington, who 
was much Muhlenberg's senior, frequently hunted with him 
among the mountains bordering the valley, and though skilled 
in the use of the rifle, admitted that he was no match for the 
young minister. 

Being a man of unquestioned character, ability, and energy, 
and of most attractive personality, the people of his county, 
strongly drawn to Muhlenberg, elected him a member of the 
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Virginia House of Burgesses in 1774 and a member of the 
Virginia convention, which at its meeting in Richmond in 
1775 was so stirred by the memorable address of Henry, in 
which he declared war to be inevitable, as to abandon any hope 
of a peaceful settlement of the pending controversies and make 
preparation for armed conflict. Closely associated in the 
house of burgesses and the convention, Henry and Muhlenberg 
were bound together by ties which were not weakened in all 
the trying years that followed. 

By the prompt activities in which he engaged following the 
convention Muhlenberg practically expressed the sentiment of 
the_ringing words with which Henry closed the Richmond ad- 
dress: “Give me liberty or give me death.” 

Upon the adjournment of the convention he exerted himself to 
organize regiments for the new army, and when the legislature 
elected Henry colonel of the First Virginia Regiment it elected 
Muhlenberg colonel of the Highth Regiment, although he was 
without military training or experience. 

And then occurred, in 1775, one of the most striking incidents 
of his life. After being appointed colonel he caused an an- 
nouncement to be made to the people of the various Lutheran 
churches under his charge that on the next Sunday he would 
preach his farewell sermon. That day the church at Woodstock, 
which is still standing, was crowded by those eager to hear him. 
At the close of the sermon he pronounced the benediction, and, 
divesting himself of his clerical gown, displayed the uniform of 
a colonel in the Virginia army. Facing the people, he said: 


There is a time for all things—a time to preach and a time to pray, 
but there is also a time to. fight, and that time bas now come. 


He then read his commission and ordered the drums to beat 
for recruits, and about 300 of the congregation at once re- 
sponded. In answer to a remonstrance from some one that he 
had left the church for the army, he said: 


I am a clergyman, it is true, but I am also a member of society as 
well as the poorest layman, and my liberty is as dear to me as to any 
man. Shall I, then, sit still and enjoy myself at home when the best 
blood of the continent is being spilled? Do you think if America were 
conquered I would be safe? Far from it! And would you not sooner 
fight like a man than die like a dog? 


From that time on until the surrender at Yorktown, Muhlen- 
berg, quickly learning the art of war, rendered service of such 
great value that he is now classed as one of the most effective 
soldiers the country has produced. He led his regiment in 
some of the early encounters in lower Virginia and in South 
Carolina, where he was present at the Battle of Sullivans 
Island and highly commended, along with Colonel Moultrie, by 
General Lee. Soon promoted to brigadier general, he marched 
to the north, which had become the principal scene of action and 
where the tide of the struggle perilously ebbed and flowed. He 
led his brigade, which consisted of the First, Fifth, Ninth, and 
Fifteenth Regiments of the Virginia line, in the Battles of 
Brandywine, Germantown, Monmouth, and other engagements, 
and won universal reputation as a courageous and skillful offi- 
cer in command of a force which he had brought to a high 
standard of discipline and valor. With his men he endured the 
privations and sufferings of the dreadful winter at Valley Forge, 
where his fortitude was a sustaining influence. After almost 
continuous fighting in the north, on the recommendation of 
Washington he was assigned by the Continental Congress to 
take full command in Virginia, which was being seriously 
threatened by the enemy, and there he was in close contact and 
cooperation with Lafayette. 

Muhlenberg had a most conspicuous part in the Battle of 
Yorktown. As to this, let me quote the comment of a soldier 
whose capacity and experience entitle him to be heard: 


It has been generally stated and believed— 


Said the late Gen. Marcus J. Wright— 


that the American light infantry corps which stormed and captured 
the redoubt on the left of the British works, was commanded by Col. 
Alexander Hamilton. A careful study of the question has satisfied me 
of the incorrectness of this view. Colonel Hamilton up to a short time 
before the siege of Yorktown was an aide-de-camp on the staff of 
General Washington, but, having received what he deemed an unmerited 
rebuke from the commander in chief, he resigned that position and 
joined General Lafayette, who assigned him to the command of a regi- 
ment in General Muhlenberg's brigade. 

The date of his commission made him the senior colonel. To this 
brigade, and that of Hazen, was assigned the duty of attacking the 
redoubt, the whole being under the command of General Muhlenberg. 
The light infantry brigade was composed of the regiments of Hamilton, 
Gimat, Barber, and Vose. * * * Almost at the moment of the 
attack, thinking the advance not sufficiently strong, General Mublenberg 
dispatched Colonel Barber's regiment to its aid, which arrived at the 
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instant the advance forces were getting over the works, and executed 
its order with great gallantry. It is not intended by this statement, 
which is fully sustained by official history, to detract in the least from 
the laurels of the gallant and able Hamilton, who undoubtedly advanced 
in immediate command of the storming party of two regiments and 
captured the redoubt, but simply to correct a popular error as to the 
part performed as commander of the brigade by General Muhlenberg. 


Not long after the victory at Yorktown Muhlenberg was com- 
missioned major general. When the Army disbanded he went 
to his home in Woodstock, but soon, in 1784, removed to Phila- 
delphia, and in the succeeding year was elected vice president 
of the State of Pennsylvania, Benjamin Franklin being presi- 
dent. In the office of vice president, which he held until 1788, 
he frequently discharged the duties of president during the 
absence of Franklin. 

Ile strongly supported the Federal Constitution, and assisted 
in its ratification, and that being accomplished, was elected from 
his district to the First, Second, Third, and Sixth Congresses, and 
in 1801 was elected as a Jeffersonian to the United States Sen- 
ate, but resigned in less than a month to accept from President 
Jefferson an appointment to the office of supervisor of revenue 
of the district of Pennsylvania, and at his death he was filling 
the office of collector of the port of Philadelphia, to which he 
had also been appointed by Jefferson. P 

The Muhlenbergs were strong men and were sought for re- 
sponsible public service. When Peter Muhlenberg was elected 
to the First Congress his brother F. A. Muhlenberg, was elected 
from another Pennsylvania district and became the first Speaker 
of the House, a position which he also filled in the Third Con- 
gress, and he is the oniy Member of the House, except Henry 
Clay, having the distinction of being elected to the speaker- 
ship during his first term. 

Peter Muhlenberg is buried by the side of his father near 
the church in the village of Trappe where he was baptized, 
and this is the inscription over his grave: 


Sacred to the memory of Gen. Peter Muhlenberg. Born October 16, 
1746. Died October 1, 1807. He was brave in the field, faithful in 
the Cabinet, honorable in all his transactions, a sincere friend, and an 
honest man. 


Mr, BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, H. J. Res. 239, the resolu- 
tion now under consideration before the House, provides that 
the Peter Muhlenberg Memorial Association, of Washington, 
D. C., shall erect, without cost to the United States Government, 
a monument to the memory of Gen. Peter Muhlenberg, of Revo- 
lutionary fame, on that public park in the city of Washington, 
D. C., lying between Ellicott Street, Connecticut Avenue, and 
Thirty-sixth Street NW., under the approval of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library and the Fine Arts Commission. 

America, in its history, has produced many great men, and 
among these there is none greater than the fighting parson of 
the Revolution, who was a Lutheran pastor, who became a 
major general in the American Army, a Representative in Con- 
gress, a United States Senator, and who held other offices of 
distinction and for over 30 years rendered to the Nation his 
best service. 

The monument to be erected shall be a memorial to the 
memory of John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, who was born on 
the ist day of October, 1746, in Trappe, Montgomery County, 
Pa. His father, the Rey. Henry Muhlenberg, immigrated to 
America in 1742 and was one of the first to establish the 
Lutheran Church in America. His mother was Anna Maria 
Weiser, a daughter of Col. Conrad Weiser, jr., the celebrated 
Indian agent of colonial days. In 1761 his parents moved to 
Philadelphia and Peter entered an academy, where he studied 
for some time under a Doctor Smith. In the early part of 
1763 he and his two brothers were sent to school at Halle, 
Germany, to study for the ministry. Peter had not attended 
the school very long before he left on account of the fact that 
one of his teachers had insulted him and he had knocked him 
down. Peter did not wait long enough to be expelled, but ran 
away from the university and enlisted in a German regiment 
that was then quartered in the town of Halle. How long he 
remained as a soldier in the German Army is not known, but 
history states that he was discharged from the service through 
the efforts of a British officer who knew his father in Phila- 
delphia. After being discharged from the German Army he 
engaged for a short time in the mercantile business and from 
that he returned to America, studied theology, and in 1768 
was ordained a minister in the Lutheran Church. 

He was first an ‘assistant pastor of Zion and St. Paul 
Lutheran Churches in New Germantown and Bedminster in 
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Hunterdon and Somerset Counties, N. J. The year follow- 
ing he became the pastor of both of these churches, On 
November 6, 1770, he married Anna Barbara Meyer, of Phila- 
delphia. Two years passed and then he received a call to the 
pastorate of the Lutheran Church at Woodstock, Va. Under 
the law at that time in churches of the Virginia colony, no one 
save an ordained minister in the Church of England could 
preach in the colony, and in order, therefore, to accept the call, 
he went to England and was ordained a minister in the 
Episcopal Church at the Royal Chapel of St. James on the 
23d of April, 1772, the Bishop of London officiating at the 
ordination services. A month later he left London and arrived 
in Philadelphia during the month of July. Then he returned 
to the valley of Virginia and entered upon his duties as pastor 
of the Lutheran Church at Woodstock. He soon became very 
popular, not only with members of his own congregation but 
with others as well. 

The history of the time shows that Peter Muhlenberg was a 
friend of Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Richard Henry 
Lee, and acquainted with other famous Virginians of that 
period. In those troublesome days Pastor Muhlenberg of the 
Lutheran Church at Woodstock was active always in behalf of 
the patriots in the trouble then brewing with the mother 
eountry. In 1774 he was made chairman of the committee of 
safety in Dunmore County and some time thereafter was ap- 
pointed a member of the Virginia House of Burgesses. As a 
member of the convention in Virginia in March, 1775, he gave 
full support to Patrick Henry and the other patriots. And 
when Mr. Henry, after his famous speech of “Give me liberty 
or give me death,” moved that the colony be immediately put 
in a state of defense, Muhlenberg seconded the motion. 

In December, 1775, a resolution was passed by the Virginia 
House of Delegates providing for six new regiments to defend 
the State. George Washington and Patrick Henry both urged 
that the Lutheran pastor from Woodstock be commissioned the 
colonel of one of the regiments. A short time thereafter Muh- 
lenberg was commissioned the colonel of the Eighth Virginia 
Regiment, which subsequently became the famous German 
regiment of the Revolution. He immediately returned to his 
home to recruit and organize the regiment. A few days later 
the word was broadcasted through the Shenandoah Valley 
that Pastor Muhlenberg would speak for the last time to his 
congregation on the following Sunday. The last Sunday in 
January, 1775, came and the little log church at Woodstock 
was overcrowded with people from the surrounding country 
who had come to hear the farewell sermon of their beloved 
pastor. The young minister came in, ascended the pulpit, and 
in very plain and simple language told how the colonists were 
being wronged and mistreated by the mother country. He told 
of their sufferings and explained to them why he considered it 
his duty to fight for the colonists and against the English Goy- 
ernment. Then came an incident unparalleled in the history 
of America, or in the history of any other country. There was 
not a stir in the church; all were intent upon listening to what 
the pastor had to say. Then suddenly he said: 


In the language of Holy Writ there is a time for all things, a time 
to preach and a time to pray; but there is also a time to fight, and 
that time has now come, 


When these words were uttered by him he threw off his robe 
and stood before his congregation in the uniform of a Virginia 
colonel. Pronouncing the benediction, he descended from the 
pulpit and ordered the drums to beat at the church door for 
recruits. Three hundred men enlisted that day in his regiment. 

For seven years Muhlenberg served as an officer in the Ameri- 
can forces, rising in rank from that of colonel to brigadier gen- 
eral, and subsequently to major general. He and the troops 
under his command were in the campaigns and fought numer- 
ous battles in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and South 
Carolina. The military experience which he received in Ger- 
many caused him to be selected by Baron Von Steuben to aid 
in the creation of a disciplined and organized American Army. 
After a battle on April 25, 1781, Baron Von Steuben wrote to 
the Continental Congress commending the valor and the courage 
of General Muhlenberg. In the last fight at Yorktown the Vir- 
ginia Brigade was commanded by Muhlenberg. Washington, 
Lafayette, Von Steuben, and other military men of the Revo- 
lutionary War recognized the ability of General Muhlenberg 
as a soldiet and repeatedly commended him for his services to 
the Colonies. Thus for seven years the pastor from Woodstock 
gave his best service in time of war to the Colonies and helped 
to lay the ground plan for the American Nation. 

General Muhlenberg, though he received a call from his old 
congregation at Woodstock to become its pastor again, did not 
accept. And during the winter of 1783 he removed to Phila- 
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delphia and lived with his father. He was elected to the Legis- 
lature of the State of Pennsylvania and became vice president 
of the common council of which Franklin was the president. 
He held this office for two years and then he and his brother, 
Frederick Muhlenberg, both being members of the Constitutional 
Convention in Pennsylvania, used their full influence for the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States. And it was 
to a great extent through the influence of these two brothers 
that Pennsylvania ratified the Federal Constitution. 

In 1798, after the adoption of the Constitution, he and his 
brother, Frederick, were both elected Members of the First 
Congress from Pennsylvania. Frederick Muhlenberg was elected 
in the First Congress by the House the first Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. In 1793 and 1795 Peter was again 
elected a Representative in Congress, and in 1799 was reelected 
to the House. In 1801 he was elected United States Senator 
from Pennsylvania but resigned in 1802. In 1802 President 
Jefferson appointed him collector of the port of Philadelphia and 
he served in this capacity until October 1, 1807, when he died. 
His death was on the sixty-first anniversary of his birth, and 
his remains were conveyed to Trappe and interred in the 
Lutheran burying ground by the side of the grave of his father. 

This, in short, Mr. Speaker, is an account of the life of one 
of America’s great men. Though his services as a soldier in 
time of war were great, yet his services in civil life preceding 
the war and as an official of the Federal Government after the 
war were equally as great. And in my opinion, sir, the appre- 
ciation of Congress should be given to the Peter Muhlenberg 
Memorial Association for the idea of erecting here, in the Capi- 
tal of the Nation, a fitting monument to serve as a memorial to 
one of the men who helped to found this Republic. 


MEMORIAL STATUE OF CARDINAL GIBBONS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was Senate joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 72) to grant permission for the erection 
of a memorial statue of Cardinal Gibbons, 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, be, 
and is hereby, authorized and directed to grant permission to the 
Knights of Columbus, through Martin H. Carmody, the supreme knight 
of the Knights of Columbus, or his successors in office, for the erection, 
as a gift to the people of the United States, on public grounds, known 
as Reservation 309-G, west of square 2675, which said reservation is 
bounded on the north by Park Road, on the east by Pine Street, and on 
the west by Sixteenth Street, and immediately in front of Sacred Heart 
Church, in Washington, D. C., a memorial statue of the late James 
Cardinal Gibbons: Provided, That the design for the statue shall be 
approved by the Commission of Fine Arts: And provided further, That 
such statue shall be erected under the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers, and that the United States shall be put to no expense in or 
by the erection of said statue. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out “ Chief of Engineers, United States Army,” 
and insert “ Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the Na- 
tional Capital.” 

Page 2, line 7, strike out“ Chief of Engineers and insert Director 
of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to, and the Senate 
joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the Senate joint 
resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


ASSIGNMENT OF NAVAL OFFICERS TO AIRSHIP DUTY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5465) to amend section 1571 of the Revised Statutes to permit 
officers of the Navy to count duty on airships as sea duty. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

My LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the purpose of this bill is to give to officers of the Navy assigned 
to airships the same credit as though they were assigned to sea 
duty. The report is very clear as to the intent and purpose of 
the bill, but the bill is not quite as clear. The bill would permit 
a naval officer assigned to a hangar at Lakehurst or an officer 
doing paper work to remain on land and get the benefit of sea- 
duty credit. I intend to propose an amendment to provide that 


they must be on duty requiring them to participate frequently 


and regularly in aerial flights. That language is taken from 
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the law assigning officers in the Navy to air duty. With that 
amendment I shall not object, otherwise I would have to object. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, would the gentleman 
please state how the bill would read with his amendment 
agreed to? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. With my amendment the bill would read: 

That when officers are assigned to airships on duty requiring them 
to participate regularly and frequently in aerial flights, the Secretary 
of the Navy shall determine— 


And so forth. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I have no objection to that. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1571, Revised Statutes, is hereby 
amended by changing the period at the end of said section to a colon 
and by adding thereto the following: “ Provided, That when officers 
are assigned to airships the Secretary of the Navy shall determine and 
certify whether or not, in his judgment, the service to be performed is 
equivalent to sea duty. If such service is thus determined to be 
equivalent to sea duty, it shall be considered to be actual sea service on 
seagoing ships for all purposes.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. LaGuarpta: Page 1, line 6, after the word “ air- 
ships,” insert “on duty requiring them to participate regularly and 
frequently in aerial flights.” 


The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE DELAWARE RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
850) to extend the time for completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Delaware River. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I notice in the committee report that this bridge was originally 
authorized in 1912. What are the reasons why the bridge is 
not completed at the present time? Are we merely granting 
this extension to protect their rights and prevent a competing 
bridge from being constructed? 

Mr. WATSON. No. This is a railroad bridge belonging to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Construction was begun in 
1912. The World War, however, and the financial condition 
of the country prevented the company completing the bridge 
and the proposed extension across New Jersey; $1,250,000 has 
been expended on the project. Within a few years the rail- 
road company built an extension from Downingtown, Pa., to 
Trenton for freight only from the West. ‘Traffic became so 
congested that the corporation was obliged to look to the future 
by constructing a new road from Trenton to the New Jersey 
terminals. A bill was passed some years ago making an appro- 
priation to deepen the channel in the Delaware River from 
Philadelphia to Trenton, which necessitated a change in the 
piers. The War Department authorized and approved the 
plan as set forth in the bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER., Will the railroad build this bridge within 
the time limit fixed by the bill under consideration? 

Mr. WATSON. I am so informed. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I hope it will be built within that time 
limit. If it is not, I shall object to another extension if I am 
a member of this body when legislation providing for further 
extension is presented. 

Mr. WATSON. I doubt if the gentleman will be called upon 
to make further objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: TAS 


Be it enacted, etc., That the time for completing the construction of 
the bridge authorized by act of Congress approved August 24, 1912, to 
be built by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the Pennsylvania & 
Newark Railroad Co. across the Delaware River near the city of 
Trenton, N. J., which has heretofore been extended by Congress to 
August 24, 1928, is hereby extended for a further period of three 
years from the last-named date. 


Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


expressly reserved. 
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With committee amendments as follows: 


On page 1, line 10, after the word “date,” insert the following: 
Provided, That it shall not be lawful to complete or commence the 
completion of said bridge until plans thereof shall again be submitted 
to and approved by the Chief of Engineers and by the Secretary of 
War.” 


Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to extend the time for 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Delaware 
River near Trenton, N. J.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last yote was laid on the table. 


NEW JUDICIAL DISTRICT IN THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the action taken by the House to-day on the bill S. 2752 
may be vacated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. What number is the bill on the 
calendar? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Number 537. The reason, Mr. Speaker, 
is that the House approved an amendment correcting a word 
under the misapprehension that the word was incorrectly spelled 
in the Senate bill. As a matter of fact the word is correctly 
spelled “ Warrick,” not“ Warwick.” If the House vacates the 
proceedings taken, we can then pass the Senate bill as it is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate bill 2752 may be considered by the House and 
passed unamended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 80 of the Judicial Code, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

Szc. 80. The State of Indiana shall constitute two judicial districts, 
to be known as the northern and southern districts of Indiana., 

“A. For the purpose of holding terms of court the southern district 
of Indiana shall be divided into four divisions, constituted as follows: 
The Indianapolis division, which shall include the territory embraced 
within the counties of Bartholomew, Boone, Brown, Clinton, Decatur, 
Delaware, Fayette, Fountain, Franklin, Hamilton, Hancock, Hendricks, 
Henry, Howard, Johnson, Madison, Marion, Monroe, Montgomery, Mor- 
gan, Randolph, Rush, Shelby, Tipton, Union, and Wayne; the Terre 
Haute division, which shall include the territory embraced within the 
counties of Clay, Greene, Knox, Owen, Parke, Putnam, Sullivan, Ver- 
milion, and Vigo; the Evansville division, which shall include the 
territory embraced within the counties of Davies, Dubois, Gibson, 
Martin, Perry, Pike, Posey, Spencer, Vanderburg, and Warrick, and the 
New Albany division, which shall include the territory embraced within 
the counties of Clark, Crawford, Dearborn, Floyd, Harrison, Jackson, 
Jefferson, Jennings, Lawrence, Ohio, Orange, Ripley, Scott, Switzerland, 
and Washington. i 

“B. For the purpose of holding terms of court the northern district 
shall be divided into three divisions, constituted as follows: The Fort 
Wayne division, which shall include the territory embraced within 
the counties of Adams, Allen, Blackford, De Kalb, Grant, Huntington, 
Jay, Lagrange, Noble, Steuben, Wells, and Whitley; the South Bend 
division, which shall include the territory embraced within the counties 
of Cass, Elkhart, Fulton, Kosciusko, Laporte, Marsball, Miami, Pulaski, 
Saint Joseph, Starke, and Wabash; the Hammond division, which shall 
include the territory embraced within the counties of Benton, Carroll, 
Jasper, Lake, Newton, Porter, Tippecanoe, Warren, and White. 

“2. Except as hereinafter in this section provided, terms of the 
district court for the southern district shall be held for the In- 
dianapolis division at Indianapolis on the first Mondays of May and 
November of each year; for the Terre Haute division at Terre Haute 
on the first Mondays of April and October of each year; for the 
Evansyille division at Evansville on the second Mondays of April and 
October of each year; for the New Albany division at New Albany 
on the third Mondays of April and October of each year. The terms 
of the District Court for the Northern District of Indiana shall be 
held for the Fort Wayne division at Fort Wayne on the first Mondays 
of April and December of each year; for the South Bend division at 
South Bend on the first Mondays of October and February of each 
year; for the Hammond division at Hammond on the first Mondays 
of March and November of each year. When the time fixed as above 
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for the sitting of a court shall fall on a legal holiday, the terms shall 
begin upon the next day following. ‘Terms of the district court shall 
not be limited to any particular number of days nor shall it be neces- 
sary for any term to adjourn by reason of the intervention of the 
term of court elsewhere; but the term about to commence in another 
division may be postponed or adjourned over until the business of the 
court in session is concluded. A grand jury summoned to attend a 
term of court held in any division of either of the districts as above 
provided may investigate and find an indictment, or make a present- 
ment, for any crime or offense committed in the district, whether or 
not the crime or offense was committed within the division in which 
the jury is in session. 

“3. A. The senior district judge for the district of Indiana in office 
immediately prior to the passage of this act shall be the district judge 
for the southern district as constituted by this act; the junior district 
judge for the district of Indiana immediately prior to the passage of 
this act shall be the district judge for the northern district as con- 
stituted by this act; and the district attorney and marshal for the 
district of Indiana in office immediately prior to the passage of this 
act shall be during the remainder of their present terms of office the 
district attorney and marshal for the southern district as constituted 
by this act. 

“B, The President is authorized and directed to appoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, a district attorney and a mar- 
shal for the United States District Court for the Northern District of 
Indiana. 

“4. A. The clerk of the court for the southern district shall main- 
tain an office in charge of himself or a deputy at Indianapolis, Terre 
Haute, Evansville, and New Albany, and the clerk of the court for the 
northern district shall maintain an office in charge of himself or a 
deputy at Fort Wayne, South Bend, and Hammond. Such offices shall 
be kept open at all times for the transaction of the business of the 
court. Each deputy clerk shall keep in his office full records of all 
transactions and proceedings of the district court held at that place 
in which the office is located. 

“5. A. The following act is repealed: ‘An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of an additional district judge in Indiana for the district 
of Indiana and to establish judicial division lines and for other pur- 
poses, being the act approved January 16, 1925.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill. 


The Clerk will report the next 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER AT RANDOLPH, MO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11338), granting the consent of Congress to the Kansas 
City Southern Railway Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge over the Missouri River 
at Randolph, Mo. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker; the bill is rather long. I do 
not think we ought to take up the time in reading it. There 
may be some committee amendments. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered as read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to promote interstate commerce, 
improve the Postal Service, and provide for military and other pur- 
poses, the Kansas City Southern Railway Co., its successors and 
assigns, be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri River, 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Randolph, 
Mo., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contained 
in this act. 

Sec. 2. The Kansas City Southern Railway Co., its successors and 
assigns, is authorized to construct, maintain, and operate such bridge 
and the necessary approaches thereto as a railroad bridge for the 
passage of railway trains or street cars, or both, or as a highway bridge 
for the passage of pedestrians, animals, and vehicles, adapted to travel 
on public highways, or as a combined railroad and highway bridge for 
all such purposes; and there is hereby conferred upon said Kansas 
City Southern Railway Co., its successors and assigns, all such rights 
and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, 
- possess, and use real estate and other property needed for the location, 
construction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and its ap- 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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proaches as are possessed by railroad corporations for railroad purposes 

or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the State in which such 

real estate or other property is situated, upon making just compensation 
therefor, to be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such 
State, and the proceedings therefor shall be the same as in the con- 

3 or expropriation of property for public purposes in such 
tate. 

Sec. 3. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, if the same is constructed as a highway bridge, 
only, either the State of Missouri, any political subdivision thereof, 
within or adjoining which any part of such bridge is located, or any 
two or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over 
all right, title, and interest in such bridge and its approaches, and 
any interest in real property necessary therefor, by purchase or by 
condemnation, in accordance with the laws of such State governing 
the acquisition of private property for public purposes by condemnation 
or expropriation. If at any time after the expiration of 20 years after 
the completion of such bridge the same js acquired by condemnation 
or expropriation, the amount of damages or compensation to be allowed 
shall not include good will, going value, or prospective revenues or 
profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of 
eonstructing such bridge and its approaches, less a reasonable deduc- 
tion for actual depreciation in value (2) the actual cost of acquiring 
such interests in real property; (3) actual financing and promotion cost, 
not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing the 
bridge and its approaches and acquiring such interests in real prop- 
erty; and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec, 4. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired by 
the State of Missouri or by any municipality or other political subdi- 
vision or public agency thereof, under the provisions of section 3 of this 
act, and if tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall 
be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable 
cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its ap- 
proaches under economical management, and to provide a sinking fund 
sufficient to amortize the amount paid therefor including reasonable 
interest and financing cost, as soon as possible under reasonable charges, 
but within a period of not to exceed 20 years from the date of acquiring 
the same, After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall 
have been so provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so ad- 
justed as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for 
the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the bridge and its ap- 
proaches under economical management. An accurate record of the 
amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its approaches, the actual 
expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, and 
of the daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be available for the 
information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 3. If such bridge is constructed as a combined railroad bridge 
for the passage of railway trains or street cars, and a highway bridge 
for the passage of pedestrians, animals, and vehicles, then the right of 
purchase and condemnation conferred by this act shall apply to a right 
of way thereover for the passage without cost of persons, animals, and 
vehicles adapted to travel on public highways; and if the right of pur- 
chase or condemnation shall be exercised as to such right of way over 
the bridge, then the measure of damages or compensation to be allowed 
or paid for such right of way shall be a sum equal to the difference 
between the actual fair cash value of such bridge determined in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 3 of this act and what its actual fair 
cash value so determined would have been if such bridge had been con- 
structed as a railroad bridge only. If the right of purchase or condem- 
nation conferred by this act shall be exercised as to the right of way 
over such bridge, then that part of the bridge which shall be purchased 
or condemned and shall be thereafter actually used for the passage of 
pedestrians, animals, or vehicles shall be maintained, operated, and kept 
in repair by the purchaser thereof. 

Sec. 6. The Kansas City Southern Railway Co., its successors and 
assigns, shall, within 90 days after the completion of such bridge, file 
with the Secretary of War and with the highway department of the 
State of Missouri a sworn itemized statement showing the actual 
original cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches, the actual 
cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary therefor, and 
the actual financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of War may, 
and at the request of the Highway Department of the State of Missouri 
shall, at any time within three years after the completion of such 
bridge, investigate such costs and determine the accuracy and the 
reasonableness of the costs alleged in the statement of costs so filed, 
and shall make a finding of the actual and reasonable costs of con- 
structing, financing, and promoting such bridge, For the purpose of 
such investigation the said Kansas City Southern Railway Co., its 
successors and assigns, shall make available all of its records im con- 
nection with the construction, financing, and promotion thereof, The 
findings of the Secretary of War as to the reasonable costs of the 
construction, financing, and promotion of the bridge shall be conclusive 
for the purposes mentioned in section 3 of this act, subject only to 
review in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 
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SEC. 7. The Kansas City Southern Railway Co., its successors and 
assigns, is hereby authorized and empowered to fix and charge just 
and reasonable tolls for the passage of such bridge of pedestrians, 
animals, and vehicles adapted to travel on public highways, and the 
rates so fixed shall be the legal rates until the Secretary of War shall 
preseribe other rates of toll as provided in the act of March 23, 1906; 
and if said bridge is constructed as a railroad bridge, or a joint 
railroad and highway bridge, as provided in this act, the said Kansas 
City Southern Railway Co., its successors and assigns, is hereby author- 
ized to fix by contract with any person or corporation desiring the 
use of the same for the passage of railway trains, or street cars, or 
for placing water or gas pipe lines or telephone or telegraph or 
electric light or power lines, or for any other such purposes, the terms, 
conditions, and rates of toll for such use; but in the absence of such 
contract, the terms, conditions, and rates of toll for such use sball be 
determined by the Secretary of War as provided in said act of March 
23, 1906. 

Sec, 8. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the Kansas City Southern Railway Co., its successors and assigns, 
and any corporation to which or any person to whom such rights, 
powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who 
shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby 
authorized and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though con- 
ferred herein directly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 9. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “the” and insert “The.” And 
on page 2, line 1, after the word “near,” insert the words “a point 
approximately southeast of.“ And on page 2, line 5, after the word 
“said,” insert “The.” And on page 6, line 16, after the word“ said,” 
insert the word The.“ And on page 7, line 8, after the word “ said,” 
insert The,“ and on line 20, after the word “to,” strike out the 
word “the” and insert “The.” Amend the title. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS LAKE CHAMPLAIN AT OR NEAR EAST ALBURG, VT. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(II. R. 11692) authorizing the Gulf Coast Properties (Inc.), a 
Florida corporation, of Jacksonville, county of Duval, State of 
Florida, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across Lake Champlain at or near East 
Alburg, Vt. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present conideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, does the gentleman from Vermont know the grantees 
under this bill? 

Mr. BRIGHAM. I have a list of the directors of the 
company, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is their intention to build the bridge? 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And it is not their intention to peddle 
this franchise. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. I think not. It is the same company that 
received a grant some days ago for the construction of another 
bridge from Rouses Point, N. Y., to Alburg, Vt. This bridge is 
between Alburg and Swanton. The two bridges, when con- 
structed, will make the route continuous across Lake Champlain 
from northern Vermont to northern New York. 

' Mr. LAGUARDIA. I hope the gentleman will pardon my 
questions. Discussions on recent occasions have made it un- 
pleasant to make such an inquiry. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, is there any possibility that 
the municipality or State government might construct a free 
bridge there? 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Not for many years, I will say to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Is there objection to the 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to promote interstate commerce, 
improve the Postal Service, and to provide for military and other 
purposes, the Gulf Coast Properties (Incorporated), a Florida Corpora- 
tion, its successors and assigns, be, and is hereby, authorized to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
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Lake Champlain, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at 
or near East Alburg, Vt., to a point at or near West Swanton, Vt., in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contained in 
this act. 

Sec. 2. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Vermont, any public agency or 
any political subdivision thereof within or adjoining which any part 
of such bridge is located, or any two or more of them jointly, may at 
any time acquire and take over all right, title, and interest in such 
bridge and its approaches, and any interest in real property necessary 
therefor, by purchase or by condemnation or expropriation, in accordance 
with the laws of such State governing the acquisition of private 
property for public purposes by condemnation or expropriation. If 
at any time after the expiration of 20 years after the completion of 
such bridge the same is acquired by condemnation or expropriation, the 
amount of damages or compensation to be allowed shall not include 
good will, going value, or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be 
limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge 
and its approaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual deprecia- 
tion in value; (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in real 
property; (3) actual financing and promotion cost, not to exceed 10 
per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing the bridge and its 
approaches and acquiring such interests in real property; and (4) 
actual expenditures for necessary improvements, 

Sec. 3. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired 
by the State of Vermont, or by any municipality or other political 
subdivision or public agency thereof, under the provisions of section 2 
of this act, and if tolls are thereafter charged for the use thereof, the 
rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to 
pay for the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating 
the bridge and its approaches under economical management and to 
provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid therefor, 
including reasonable interest and financing cost, as soon as possible 
under reasonable charges, but within a period of not to exceed 20 
years from the date of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund 
sufficient for such amortization shall have been so provided, such 
bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolls, or 
the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide a fund 
of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper maintenance, 
repair, and operation of the bridge and its approaches under economical 
management. An accurate record of the amount paid for acquiring 
the bridge and its approaches, the actual expenditures for maintaining, 
repairing, and operating the same, and of the daily tolls collected 
shall be kept and shall be available for the information of all persons 
interested. 

Sec. 4. The Gulf Coast Properties (Incorporated), its successors and 
assigns, shall, within 90 days after the completion of such bridge, 
file with the Secretary of War and with the highway department of 
the State of Vermont, a sworn itemized statement showing the actual 
original cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches, the actual 
cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary therefor, and 
the actual financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of War may, 
and at the request of the highway department of the State of Vermont 
shall, at any time within three years after the completion of such 
bridge, investigate such costs and determine the accuracy and the 
reasonableness of the costs alleged in the statement of costs so filed, 
and shall make a finding of the actual and reasonable costs of con- 
structing, financing, and promoting such bridge; for the purpose of 
such investigation the said Gulf Coast Properties (Incorporated), its 
successors and assigns, shall make available all of its records in connec- 
tion with the construction, financing, and promotion thereof. The find- 
ings of the Secretary of War as to the reasonable costs of the construc- 
tion, financing, and promotion of the bridge shall be conclusive for the 
purposes mentioned in section 2 of this act, subject only to review in 
a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

Sec. 5. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the Gulf Coast Properties (Incorporated), its successors and assigns, 
and any corporation to which or any person to whom such rights, 
powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall 
acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby 
authorized and empowered to exercise the same as fully as thongh 
conferred herein directly upon such corporation or persons, 

Sec. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With committee amendments, as follows: Page 1, line 5, and 
on page 4, lines 6 and 22, and on page 5, line 7, strike out 
“(Incorporated)” and insert “ Inc.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill as amended. 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE WACCAMAW RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11797), granting the consent of Congress to Columbus 
County, State of North Carolina, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Waccamaw River at 
or near Reeves Ferry. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


_ Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to Columbus County, State of North Carolina, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Waccamaw River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, 
at or near Reeves Ferry, in accordance with the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Suc. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment : 


On page 1, line 7, after the word “ Ferry,” insert the words “ Colum- 
bus County, N. C.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

The title was amended. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11887) authorizing the Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Missouri River at or near Nebraska City, Nebr. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to ask the distinguished gentleman from 
Nebraska if he knows the grantee mentioned in this bill? 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Very well. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is a bona fide bridge company and it 
intends to build the bridge itself? 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On terms satisfactory to the community? 

Mr. MOREHBAD. Yes; that is the purpose of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate interstate commerce, 
improve the Postal Service, and provide for military and other purposes, 
the Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, be, and is hereby, 
authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Missouri River at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation at or near Nebraska City, in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the condi- 
tions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sere. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the Interstate Bridge Co., its 
successors and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter upon lands 
and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate and other 
property needed for the location, construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of such bridge and its approaches as are possessed by railroad 
corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge 
purposes in the State in which such real estate or other property is 
situated, upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained 
and paid according to the laws of such State, and the proceedings 
therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation or expropriation of 
property for public purposes in such State. 
=“ Sec. 3. The said Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, is 
hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge, 
and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by 
the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the act of March 
23, 1906. 

Sree. 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Nebraska, the State of Iowa, any 
public agency or political subdivision of either of such States, within 
or adjoining which any part of such bridge is located, or any two or 
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more of them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, 
title, and interest in such bridge and its approaches, and any interest 
in real property necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation or 
expropriation, in accordance with the laws of either of such States gov- 
erning the acquisition of private property for public purposes by con- 
demnation or expropriation. If at any time after the expiration of 20 
years after the completion of such bridge the same is acquired by con- 
demnation or expropriation, the amount of damages or compensation to 
be allowed shall not include good will, going value, or prospective reve- 
nues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of 
constructing such bridge and its approaches, less a reasonable deduction 
for actual depreciation in value; (2) the actual cost of acquiring such 
interests in real property; (3) actual financing and promotion costs, 
not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing the 
bridge and its approaches and acquiring such interests in real property; 
and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 5. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired by 
the States or public agencies or political subdivisions thereof, or by 
either of them, as provided in section 4 of this act, and if tolls are 
thereafter charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost 
of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches 
under economical management, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient 
to amortize the amount paid therefor, including reasonable interest 
and financing cost, as soon as possible under reasonable charges, but 
within a period of not to exceed 20 years from the date of acquiring 
the same. After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall 
have been so provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted 
as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the 
proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the bridge and its ap- 
proachés under economical management. An accurate record of the 
amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its approaches, the actual 
expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, and of 
the daily tolls collected, shall be kept and shall be available for the 
information of all persons Interested. 

Sec. 6. The Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, shall 
within 90 days after the completion of such bridge file with the Secre- 
tary of War and with the Highway Departments of the States of 
Nebraska and Iowa a sworn itemized statement showing the actual 
original cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches, the actual 
cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary therefor, and 
the actual financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of War may, 
and upon request of the highway department of either of such States 
shall, at any time within three years after the completion of such 
bridge investigate such costs and determine the accuracy and the 
reasonableness of the costs alleged in the statement of costs so filed, 
and sball make a finding of the actual and reasonable costs of construct- 
ing, financing, and promoting such bridge; for the purpose of such 
investigation the said Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, 
shall make available all of its records in connection with the construc- 
tion, financing, and promotion thereof. The findings of the Secretary 
of War as to the reasonable costs of the construction, financing, and 
promotion of the bridge shall be conclusive for the purposes mentioned 
in section 4 of this act, subject only to review in a court of equity for 
fraud or gross mistake. 

Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, and any cor- 
poration to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and privi- 
leges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the 
same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and 
empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “City,” insert the word “ Nebraska.” 

The commiitee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. j 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE CURRENT RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11992) granting the consent of Congress to the Arkansas High- 
way Commission to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Current River at or near Biggers, 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was Do objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Arkansas Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge and the approaches thereto across the Current 
River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near 
Biggers, in the county of Randolph, Ark., in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2449) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River at or near the city of Baton Rouge, in the parish 
of East Baton Rouge, and a point opposite thereto in the parish 
of West Baton Rouge, State of Louisiana. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

TRANSFER OF CERTAIN FORFEITED VEHICLES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 12442) to provide for the transfer to the Department of 
Labor of certain forfeited vehicles. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That any vehicle summarily forfeited to the 
United States for violation of the customs laws, and not taken for 
use by the Secretary of the Treasury under section 1 of the act en- 
titled “An act relating to the use or disposal of vessels or vehicles 
forfeited to the United States for violation of the customs laws or the 
national prohibition act, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 
1925, may, upon request of the Secretary of Labor, be transferred by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the Department of Labor, in lieu of 
being sold under existing provisions of law. Upon request of the 
Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of the Treasury may apply, under 
section 2 of such act approved March 3, 1925, for delivery to the 
Secretary of Labor of any vehicle forfeited to the United States as 
specified in such section and not required by the Treasury Department 
for use in the enforecement of the customs laws or the national pro- 
hibition act; and such vehicle may be ordered by the court to be de- 
livered to the Secretary of Labor, in lieu of being sold under existing 
provisions of law. Any vehicle transferred or delivered to the Secretary 
of Labor pursuant to this act shall be used only for official purposes in 
the enforcement of the immigration laws and Chinese exclusion laws 
outside of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, which 
I think is within the contemplation of the bill. On page 1, in 
line 4, after the word “laws,” insert the words “ including boats 
or vessels.” I am not sure that the word “ vehicle” would be 
held to include them, although in the statute referred to both 
are treated, both vehicles and vessels, and it is a matter that 
would be of very great importance to the Immigration Service 
on the border at any rate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: On page 1, in line 4, after the 
word “ laws,” insert the words “ including boats or vessels.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Michigan yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will state to the gentleman that the 
Committee on Ways and Means considered that very question 
and decided not to include those words in the bill. The com- 
mittee felt the bill should be passed in its present form, and I 
8 mi think that so far-reaching an amendment should be now 
adopted. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I will say, Mr. Speaker, that I will not 
press the amendment if it is deemed to take anyone by surprise 
and if it is not agreeable to the committee. I am so strongly 
in favor of the bill as reported that I do not want to do any- 
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thing which will embarrass it, but I will say this, that I think 
the committee is absolutely wrong. In the running of aliens 
across the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers, if a speed boat is cap- 
tured that is engaged in that illegal traffic it is put up at auc- 
tion, sold for about $50, and then it goes back into the same 
traffic. We are spending a large amount of money for boats for 
special use, and a very high official of the Immigration Service, 
when I was in consultation with him last fall about some of the 
problems on the border, said that was one of their difficulties. 

He stated they did not have boats with which to give chase 
to those engaged in violating the law. Now, I do not not know 
of any logic whatever that justifies making use of a seized auto- 
mobile that does not justify making use of a speedboat seized 
while engaged in the same traffic. 

I am in favor of the legislation. I am delighted to get even 
this much. We have delayed a long time getting this far, and 
I am not going to urge anything that the gentleman feels is 
not just in accord with what I ought to do. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, the bill was reported by 
former Chairman Green and, of course, he is no longer a 
Member. I looked about to see whether some other member 
of the Ways and Means Committee would give the matter 
attention. I thought it my duty to call the attention of the 
committee to the facts. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I will simply do this: I will make an ap- 
peal to the gentleman from Illinois to accept the amendment, 
and if the gentleman does not feel that he can do so, under 
the circumstances I will withdraw it. ` 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I believe that the procedure as to boats 
is different from what it is as to automobiles after seizure. I 
am speaking from memory and I have not looked up the law 
recently, but it is my impression that when a vessel is seized 
the procedure before sale comes under the admiralty procedure 
and that is the reason, perhaps, the committee separated vessels 
from automobiles. The procedure in respect of automobiles is 
rather summary. After seizure they are put up for sale. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But, Mr. Speaker, what led me to think 
that what I was suggesting was clearing up a matter of am- 
biguity is the fact that these vehicles are summarily forfeited 
under section 1 of an act relating to the use or disposal of 
vessels or vehicles. The act referred to, under which they are 
proceeding, treats of both. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then the gentleman is right. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. This has no effect whatever upon the seizure 
law. It only affects vehicles that are seized by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and are in his possession under the law which 
relates to seizure in the enforcement of the customs and pro- 
hibition laws. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Let me ask this question: Does the 
Labor Department operate its own boats? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, yes; we have the border patrol? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And we have boats in use in New York. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Immigration Service has its border 
patrol and has use for boats. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In New York we have a ferry, we have 
a launch, and we have a tug. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I have not risen, Mr. Speaker, for the 
purpose of arguing the matter upon its merits, particularly. I 
felt that the attitude of the Committee on Ways and Means 
should be disclosed, that the committee instructed the chairman 
to place the bill upon the Consent Calendar in its present form, 
and the committee was not of the opinion that boats, without 
any limitation, which might include very large vessels and very 
large yachts, should be seized and transferred to the Labor 
Department. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is all hedged about. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Labor Department could not handle 
a boat of the kind the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOMu!] 
refers to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My district, I will say to the gentleman, on_ 
the Canadian border has a great problem in the running of 
aliens as well as some other things, and the Immigration Service 
over at Marine City has headquarters with something like 40 
men; and Commissioner Hull, when I talked with him about 
some matters in the fall, expressed his difficulties because he did 
not have boats on the river. This is all hedged about and if the 
gentleman could accept the amendment I would be very glad; 
but if the gentleman feels he can not, I would hope if it should 
be amended in the Senate along this line, the gentleman would 
have an open mind with reference to it. 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say to the gentleman that my mind 
is perfectly open, but when a bills appears upon the Consent 
Calendar with the report of a committee as to the action of the 
committee for its consideration upon that calendar, and a mat- 
ter is brought up here which was considered by the committee 
and not adopted by the committee, I do not feel such an amend- 
ment should be put on after unanimous consent has been 
procured, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, I would be willing to ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the amendment; or, if the 
gentleman wants, I will withdraw it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I think it ought to be withdrawn. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is withdrawn. y 

Mr. SCHAFER. I-object to the withdrawing of the amend- 
ment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I ask for recognition on the amendment. I 
agree with the distinguished gentleman from Michigan that 
this amendment should be adopted. I do not see why there 
should be any difference between an automobile and a boat 
confiscated by the Prohibition Unit. I do not like to see the 
practice continued in the future whereby they confiscate the 
launches of some of these rum runners and then they are sold 
in many instances at auction for a mere song right back to the 
same people. 

I believe this is an amendment which should be incorporated 
in the bill and should be supported by everyone who believes in 
the enforcement of all the laws of the land. 

Just because the committee did not see fit to include boats 
in the bill is no reason why the membership of the House 
should be precluded from considering this amendment. I do 
not think it is the purpose of the Consent Calendar or any 
other calendar that the recommendations of a committee 
shall be considered so sacred that a good, clean-cut, clean 
amendment, such as that offered by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, should not be considered, and I sincerely hope the amend- 
ment will be incorporated in the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. SCHAFER) there were—ayes 15, noes 19. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

ASSIGNMENT OF CERTAIN OFFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY AS 
FLEET AND SQUADRON ENGINEERS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5531) to amend the provision contained in the act ap- 
proved August 29, 1916, relating to the assignment to duty of 
certain officers of the United States Navy as fleet and squadron 
engineers. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, some years 
ago in order to obtain engineer officers Congress passed a 
bill—— 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that where a bill requires three objections one Member can not 
reserve an objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I think there is something 
to be said about the point of order. Of course the gentleman 
from Oklahoma may object to the reservation ; 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill takes three objec- 
tions. Are there any other objections? (After a pause.) 
There being no further objection, the Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of the bill be dispensed with, as I have an 
amendment striking out all after the enacting clause, carrying 
out the intent of the committee. The bill as it stands is very 
clumsily drawn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of the act approved August 
29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. 580), relating to the assignment to duty of 
commanders of the Navy as fleet and squadron engineers, are hereby 
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amended by striking out the clause “except that cémmanders may be 
assigned to duty as fleet and squadron engineers,” appearing in lines 
8 and 9 of said Thirty-ninth Statutes at Large, page 580, and by sub- 
stituting therefor the following: except that, upon their own request, 
such officers of the ranks of commander and above may be assigned 
to sea duty as fleet or squadron engineers or as engineer officers of 
ships.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 5, on page 2 of the bill, strike out the period after the word 
“ships,” and add thereto the following: “so that said provision will 
read as follows: * Officers of the line of the Navy not below the grade 
of lieutenant may, upon application, and with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Navy, be assigned to engineering duty only, and that 
when so assigned and until they reach the grade of commander they 
shall perform duty as prescribed in section 4 of the personnel act 
approved March 3, 1899, and thereafter shore duty only as now pre- 
scribed for officers transferred to the line from the former engineer 
corps, except that, upon their own request, such officers of the ranks 
of commander and above may be assigned to sea duty as fleet or squad- 
ron engineers or as engineer officers of ships: Provided, That when 
so assigned they shall retain their place with respect to other line 
officers in the grades they now or may hereafter occupy, and also 
the right to succession to command on shore in accordance with their 
seniority, and shall be promoted as yacancies occur subject to physical 
examination and to such examination in engineering as the Secretary 
of the Navy may prescribe: Provided further, That the number of 
officers so assigned in any one year shall be in accordance with the 
requirements of the service as determined by the Secretary of the 
Navy.“ 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to obtain some informa- 
tion. The gentleman from New York says that the bill is 
loosely drawn. I want to ask the gentleman from New York 
just what the effect of the bill as originally drawn is? From 
the reading of the bill it appears that under existing law the 
engineer officers can be assigned by the Secretary of the Navy 
to the squadron and that this bill requires their consent. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is just the other way around. The 
Secretary of the Navy could not assign above a certain rank 
to sea duty, and the reason was this: Congress passed a law 
reiieving the ofticers of the Navy who wanted to permanently 
go into the engineering department from sea duty. The reason 
was that they wanted to attract the officers so that they could 
specialize in that branch. Now, we need more of these officers 
for sea duty, and we can only get them by their consent on 
account of existing law. The officers coming into the engineer 
department under the law lose the right to obtain command 
of ships or a squadron. They gave that up. 

Mr. SCHAFER. If House Resolution 5531 was a good bill, 
as reported out by the committee on the calendar, what was 
the necessity for the gentleman from New York offering such 
a long amendment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For the simple reason that everything 
after the enacting clause becomes a law. If the gentleman will 
read the bill, he can not tell what the effect of it is. All my 
amendment does is to strike out and insert and say that the 
law is amended to read in accordance with the changes made. 
So that on reading the bill one can tell how the law is amended. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes; that was the reason why I objected 
to the bill’s consideration in the first instance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


GRANTING SICK LEAVE TO EMPLOYEES IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12383) to amend section 11 of an act approved February 28, 1925 
(48 Stat. 1063, U. S. C., title 39), granting sick leave to em- 
ployees in the Postal Service, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph of section 11 of the act 
entitled “An act reclassifying the salaries of postmasters pnd employees 
of the Postal Service, readjusting their salaries and compensation on an 
equitable basis, increasing postal rates to provide for such readjustment, 
and for other purposes,” approved February 28, 1925 (43 Stat. 1064, 
U. S. C., title 39, sec. 823), is amended fo read as follows: 

“Employees in the Postal Service shali be granted sick leave with 
pay at the rate of 10 days a year, exclusive of Sundays and holidays, 
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to be cumulative, but no sick leave with pay in excess of six months 
shall be granted during any one fiscal year. Sick leave shall be 
granted only upon satisfactory evidence of illness in accordance with 
the regulations to be prescribed by the Postmaster General.“ 

Sec. 2. This act shall become effective July 1, 1928. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS Sr. CLAIR RIVER, PORT HURON, MICH. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up out of order the bill H. R. 11404, authorizing the Port 
Huron, Sarnia, Point Edward International Bridge Co., its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the St. Clair River at or near Port Huron, Mich., 
being 612 on the Consent Calendar. My reason for asking that 
it be taken up out of order is because apparently it would not 
otherwise be reached to-day, and a real emergency exists. The 
bridge is now financed, and as soon as the necessary authority 
of this Congress and the authority of the Canadian Parliament 
is granted the work leading up to construction can begin. The 
situation in connection with its consideration in the Canadian 
Parliament is such that it is highly desirable that it be passed 
here to-day if possible. Therefore, I make the request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take up out of order the bill referred to. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I regret to object to the 
request of the gentleman from Michigan, but a Member of the 
House, who is interested in this bill, stated that he was unabie 
to be present, and if the bill was reached he asked that I have 
is passed over without prejudice. In view of that request and 
my agreement, I could not consent to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan, at this time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No Member of the House has manifested 
to me any interest in the bill, and I am at a loss to understand 
the situation. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I do not think I could consent to the 
bringing up of the bill at this time. 

I do not feel at liberty to disclose the name of the gentleman 
who asked me to have the bill passed over. 

Mr. CRAMTON, That would not be material. The condi- 
tions with reference to the introduction of the bill were excep- 
tional by reason of the fact that it is an international bridge, 
and has to be treated somewhat differently from ordinary bridge 
bills. There were several applicants for the franchise, and it 
gave me an opportunity to arrange provisions for the protection 
of the public interests that are very fortunate. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I shall get word to the Member 
in question at once in respect to the gentleman’s request and 
at a later time the gentleman can call the bill up if he gets his 
consent. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Very good. For the present, let me say 
this, and I hope the gentleman will call this to the attention 
of his friend. Because of this competition which existed and 
the unusual circumstances of a bridge between two countries, 
the recapture clause of this bridge will permit that bridge to 
become the property of the public without cost in some 16 or 17 
years. From the day the bridge is opened to traffic four-fifths 
of the net profits are devoted to retiring the obligations and 
when they are retired the bridge becomes public property. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I shall request the Member I have 
in mind to consult with the gentleman from Michigan, 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman will recall that three weeks 
will elapse before we have another consent day. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request. 


RELIEF IN CASES OF CONTRACTS CONNECTED WITH THE PROSECUTION 
-OF WAR 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1347) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide relief in 
eases of contracts connected with the prosecution of the war, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1919, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this bill is far-reaching. 
I ask to have it passed over without prejudice for the present. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New. York? 

There was no objection, 

CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY POSTS 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 12688) fo authorize appropriations for con- 
struction at military posts, and for other purposes, as amended, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed $6,499,500, to be expended for the construction and instal- 
lation at military posts of such technical buildings and utilities and 
appurtenances thereto as may be necessary, as follows: 

Albrook Field, Canal Zone: Hangars, $200,000; Air Corps shops and 
warehouse, $126,000; headquarters and operations building, $40,000; 
radio, parachute, and armament building, $25,000; gasoline and oil 
storage, $75,000; paint, ofl, and dope warehouse, $5,000; improvement 
of landing field, $600,000. 

France Field, Canal Zone: Hangars, $80,000; operations building, 
$30,000; photo, radio, parachute, and armament buildings, $61,000; 
air-depot shops, $160,000; alr-depot warehouse, $200,000; improvement 
of landing field, $103,000. 

Hawallan Department, Wheeler Field: Hangars, $240,000; Air Corps 
field warehouse, $45,000; Air Corps field shops, $81,000; headquarters 
and operations building, $40,000 ; photo, radio, parachute, and armament 
buildings, $61,000; gasoline and oil storage, $15,000; paint, oil, and 
dope warehouse, $5,000 ; improvement of landing field, $110,000, 

Bolling Field, D. C.: Hangars, $160,000; gasoline and oil storage, 
$12,000 ; paint, oil, and dope warehouse, $5,000; improvement of landing 
field, $100,000. 

Chanute Field, III.: Hangars, $120,000; Air Corps shops and ware- 
house, $126,000; headquarters and operations building, $40,000; photo, 
radio, parachute, and armament buildings, $61,000; school building, 
$80,000 ; gasoline and oil storage, $10,000; paint, oll, and dope ware- 
house, $5,000. 

Crissy Field, Calif.: Hangar, $40,000; photo building, $36,000; gaso- 
line and oil storage, $5,000; paint, oll, and dope warehouse, $5,000. 

Duncan Field, Tex.: Hangars, $80,000; air-depot shops, $243,000. 

Fairfield Air Depot, Ohio: Air-depot shops, $243,000. 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex.: Hangar, $40,000; Air Corps field shops and 
warehouse, $60,000; headquarters building, $20,000; photo, radio, para- 
chute, and armament buildings, $61,000; gasoline and oil storage, 
$5,000; improvement of landing field, $20,000. 

Marshall Field, Kans.: Hangar, $40,000; Air Corps field shops and 
warehouse, $60,000; headquarters building, $20,000; photo, radio, para- 
chute, and armament buildings, $61,000; gasoline and oil storage, 
$5,000; paint, oil, and dope warehouse, $5,000; improvement of landing 
field, $15,000, 

Maxwell Field, Ala.: Gasoline and oll storage, $5,000; paint, oil, 
and dope warehouse, $5,000; improvement of landing field, $13,000, 

Mitchel Field, N. Y.: Hangars, $80,000; photo building, $36,000; 
gasoline and oil storage, $10,000; paint, oil, and dope warehouse, 
$5,000. 

Post Field, Okla.: Hangar, $40,000; Air Corps field shops and ware- 
house, $60,000; headquarters building, $20,000; radio, parachute, 
and armament buildings, $25,000; gasoline and oil storage, $5,000; 
paint, oil, and dope warehouse, $5,000. 

Rockwell Field, Calif.: Hangars, $160,000; Air Corps warehouse, 
$45,000; headquarters and operations building, $40,000; radio, para- 
chute, and armament buildings, $25,000; gasoline and oil storage, 
510,000; paint, oil, and dope warehouse, $5,000. 

Rockwell Air Depot, Rockwell Field, Calif.: Air-depot shops, $243,- 
000; air-depot warehouses, $500,000. 

San Antonio Primary Training School, San Antonio, Tex.: Hangars, 
$440,000; Air Corps shops and warehouse, $126,000; headquarters and 
operations building, $40,000; wing headquarters building, $60,000; 
photo, radio, parachute, and armament buildings, $61,000; school build- 
ing, $40,000 ; gasoline and oil storage, $0,500; paint, oil, and dope ware- 
house, $5,000; improvement of landing field, $150,000. 

Selfridge Field, Mich.: Air Corps warehouse, $45,000; photo build- 
ing, $36,000; gasoline and oil storage, $10,000; paint, oil, and dope 
warehouse, $5,000; improvement of landing field, $50,000, 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. JAMES, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan is entitled 
to 20 minutes and the gentleman from New York to 20 minutes. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, this is the authorization bill for 
technical buildings for the Air Corps, 1930. The first item in 
the bill is for Albrook Field, at Panama, and the amount in the 
bill will complete all construction at that field. The second 
item is for France Field, also in the Canal Zone. That will 
finish all of the technical work under the five-year program at 
that field. The bill will also finish all of the technical construc- 
tion at Wheeler Field, Hawaii, and will conclude all at Chanute 
Field, III., excepting the heating plant. It will finish all of the 
technical work at Crissy Field, Calif., and finish all at Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., and all at Marshall Field, Kans., excepting 
the heating plant, all at Maxwell Field, Ala., and all at Mitchel 
Field, N. X., excepting the heating plant, and all at Post Field, 
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Okla. It will finish all at Rockwell Field, Calif., and finish all 
construction that had been intended for the Brooks Field unit, 
San Antonio, Tex., transferring our activities from there to San 
Antonio training school, and will complete Selfridge Field, Mich. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We have on the calendar a bill for an 
aviation field in Hawaii. 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why does not the gentleman include that 
in his bill? 

Mr. JAMES. I do not think that I would be able to do that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Is Mitchel Field sufficiently provided for? 

Mr. JAMES. This will take care of everything excepting the 
heating plant. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the quarters? 

Mr. JAMES. There is a bill for $400,000 pending in the 
Senate, and before the House adjourns I expect to introduce 
another bill which will provide $400,000 more. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And that will take care of the officers’ 
quarters? 

Mr. JAMES. Not entirely, but will go a long way toward it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Because in the Air Service most of the 
activities are carried on by the junior officers, and their accom- 
modations there are terrible. 

Mr. JAMES. I intended to put in $300,000 for officers’ 
quarters in H. R. 11134, but they found they needed that 
amount to complete the barracks for the enlisted men there. 
But I expected to introduce a bill that will make $400,000 or 
$500,C00 more before we adjourn, and I think most of this 
will be for officers’ quarters. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. So that the authorization will be com- 
pleted at this session? 

Mr. JAMES. Not exactly completed, but most of the amount 
necessary will be authorized. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Has the gentleman given any considera- 
tion to the plan of steel runways in some of the fields that are 
subject to a great deal of rain? 

Mr. JAMES. Our committee has not, but I understand the 
matter has been taken up with the Assistant Secretary and 
the chief of the bureau. But so far it has not been called to 
the attention of the committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am very much interested in that, and 
we ought to have a trial if that is done. We ought to do it in 
time to catch it before the leveling or filling of land that will 
be necessary on these fields. 

Mr. JAMES. We will be glad to hear from those gentlemen. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Does the gentleman know whether 
a field has been constructed? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. It has never been constructed. It 
has never been tried. It strikes me it is worth while. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. FROTHINGHAM ]. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I want the Members of 
this House to know that the next chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs has not only paid a great deal of attention 
to this subject but he has gone over the ground himself. I 
wish the Members of the House to know that the gentleman 
from Michigan has visited all these places, and no one is more 
cognizant of what they need than he is; and anyone who was 
with Colonel Lindbergh in his flights in this neighborhood will 
realize the condition that some of these fields are in from the 
condition of Bolling Field here. It seems to me that it is 
disgraceful that a field of such importance as that should be in 
the condition that that ground was in. If you should see a 
field as near as that in that condition, you can imagine what 
the other fields are. This is currying out the five-year technical 
program, and if that is essential I am glad to see that the 
gentleman from New York and others are entirely in agree- 
ment with this program. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James] to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in the 
affirmative, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 
ADDITIONAL HOSPITALIZATION FACILITIES FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H. R. 12821, as amended. It is Calendar 
No. 663. 

The SPEAKER. The lady from Massachusetts moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 12821, as amended. The 
Clerk will report the bill as amended. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 12821) to authorize an appropriation to provide additional 
hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary facilities for persons 
entitled to hospitalization under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
as amended, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, eto., That in order to provide sufficient hospital, 
domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary facilities to care for the increas- 
ing load of mentally afflicted Worid War ‘veterans and to enable the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau to care for its beneficiaries in Veterans“ 
Bureau hospitals rather than in contract temporary facilities and other 
institutions, the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, subject 
to the approval of the President, is hereby authorized to provide addi- 
tional hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary facilities for 
persons entitled to hospitalization under the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended, by purchase, replacement, and remodeling, or exten- 
sion of existing plants, and by construction on sites now owned by the 
Government or on sites to be acquired by purchase, condemnation, gift, 
or otherwise, of such hospitals, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary 
facilities, to include the necessary buildings and auxiliary structures, 
mechanical equipment, approach work, roads, and trackage facilities 
leading thereto; vehicles, livestock, furniture, equipment, and acces- 
sories; and also to provide accommodations for officers, nurses, and 
attending personnel; and also to provide proper and suitable recrea- 
tional centers; and the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
is authorized to accept gifts or donations for any of the purposes named 
herein. Such hospital and domiciliary plants to be constructed shall be 
of fireproof construction, and existing plants purchased shall be re- 
modeled to be fireproof, and the location and nature thereof, whether 
for domiciliary care or the treatment of tuberculosis, neuropsychiatric, 
or general medical and surgical cases, shall be in the discretion of the 
Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, subject to the ap- 
proval of the President, 

Sec. 2. The construction of new hospitals, domiciliary facilities or 
dispensaries, or the replacement, extension, alteration, remodeling, or 
repair of all hospitals, domiciliary facilities or dispensaries heretofore 
or hereafter constructed shall be done in such manner as the President 
may determine, and he is authorized to require the architectural, engi- 
neering, constructing, or other forces of any of the departments of the 
Government to do or assist in such work, and to employ individuals 
and agencies not now connected with the Government, if in his opinion 
desirable, at such compensation as he may consider reasonable, 

Sec. 3. For carrying into effect the preceding sections relating to 
additional hospitals and domiciliary and out-patient dispensary facili- 
ties there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $15,000,000, 
to be immediately available and to remain available until expended. 
That not to exceed 3 per cent of this sum shall be available for the 
employment in the District of Columbia and in the field of necessary 
technicai and clerical assistants at the customary rates of compensa- 
tion, exclusively to aid in the preparation of the plans and specifica- 
tions for the projects authorized herein and for the supervision of the 
execution thereof, and for traveling expenses, field-office equipment, 
and supplies in connection therewith, 

Sec. 4. The President is further authorized to accept from any State 
or other political subdivision, or from any corporation, association, in- 
dividual or individuals, any building, structure, equipment, or grounds 
suitable for the care of the disabled, with due regard to fire or other 
hazards, state of repair, and all other pertinent considerations, and to 
designate what department, bureau, board, commission, or other govern- 
mental agency shall have the control and management thereof. 

See, 5. The director is hereby authorized to construct and maintain 
on hospital reservations of the bureau garages for the accommodation 
of privately owned automobiles of employees at such hospitals. Em- 
ployees using such garages shall make such reimbursement therefor 
as the director may deem reasonable. Money received from the use 
of such garages shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States 
as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 6. The Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau is hereby 
authorized to sell at private sale not more than 50 acres of the hos- 
pital reservation of the United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 93, 
Legion, Tex., the size, price, and location thereof to be determined by 
the director. 

Sec. 7. The Director of the United States Veterans“ Bureau is hereby 
authorized to have appraised and, after advertisement, to sell to the 
highest bidder or bidders, as a whole or in parcels in his discretion 
and on such terms as he may deem proper, the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau Hospital reservation in the county of De Kalb, city of Atlanta, 
State of Georgia, acquired by the United States by deed dated April 
15, 1920, and to make, execute, and deliver all needful conveyances. 
The director shall haye the right to reject any and all bids. The net 
proceeds of such sale or sales shall be covered into the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

Src. 8. Section 4 of the act entitled “An act to authorize an ap- 
propriation to provide additional hospital and out-patient dispensary 
facilities for persons entitled to hospitalization under the World War 
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veterans’ act, 1924,“ approved March 3, 1925 (U. S. C., title 38, sec. 
488), is hereby repealed. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as it is my expectation 
that this bill will pass unanimously—and I use the word with 
all its implications—and my only desire is to secure the publish- 
ing of the views of the chairman of the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation and of myself, chairman of its sub- 
committee on hospitals, which can be accomplished under 
extension of remarks; and further, inasmuch as another Ver- 
erans’ Committee bill will be brought up for consideration 
under suspension immediately after the disposal of this one, 
and I would save the time of the House, I am not inclined to 
ask for a second unless there is a disposition for debate. 

Mr. Speaker, under the general leave to extend remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following statement of minority views: 

IH. Rept, 1222, pt. 2, 70th Cong., Ist sess.] 
ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL AND OUT-PATIENT DISPENSARY 


Mr. Luce and Mr. Jonxsox of South Dakota, from the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation, submitted the following minority 
views (to accompany H. R. 12821): 

This bill, authorizing further hospital construction for war veterans, 
deserves approval In all but one particular, a single figure, $15,000,000, 
which should be $13,000,000. 

Differences of opinion about this wholly concern provision for neuro- 
psychiatric patients. 

The committee added $2,000,000 to the recommendation of the 
Veterans’ Bureau and the Federal Board of Hospitalization—$1,000,000 
for a hospital in Kentucky and $1,000,000 for a hospital in Connecticut. 

As for Kentucky, the bureau program contemplated alteration of un- 
used facilities at Outwood in that State to supply 150 beds for patients 
of the class in question. Adding a million dollars for a new 250-bed 
hospital will result in giving Kentucky 400 beds, which is 150 more 
than anybody ever asked or even suggested. A new hospital of 150 
beds would cost $600,000. No occasion for such quite superfluous 
expenditure has been presented to the bureau or to your committee. 
Without any known basis for this the reasonable thing would be to 
make the changes at Outwood, which the director of the bureau says 
can very promptly be done, and then see if more facilities are 
needed. 

The strong probability is that this will not prove to be the case. 
The allegation of need in Kentucky, as in many other parts of the 
country, seems to rest on a misconception of what the law contem- 
plates as it now stands. The law provides for the care of the dis- 
abled veteran who suffers as a result of the war. As a matter of 
generosity it puts empty beds also at the command of the mentally 
ill who are not known to be in such condition because of the war. 
But it does not call for new construction to meet the needs of non- 
service-connected cases. The Federal Board of Hospitalization has 
three times adopted a resolution to the effect that such construction 
ought not at present to be undertaken, and the President has three 
times approved this resolution. Neither from Kentucky nor from 
anywhere else comes any proof that hospitalization has not invariably 
been furnished to service-connected sufferers. Charges to the con- 
trary are not backed up with names, addresses, and dates. They 
seem to spring wholly from impressions founded on results of the 
fact that various States are not performing their duty to furnish 
hospital facilities for the treatment of mental illness not connected 
with war, 

As to Connecticut, the director of the bureau and the Federal 
Board of Hospitalization have been definite in the view that no fur- 
ther construction is at present needed for service-connected cases, and 
so authority to appropriate for it will be contrary to explicit advice 
of the Government experts, men who haye no motive whatever for 
anything but sincerity and who are in better position than anybody 
else to know the facts. 

Request for this million of dollars is in general based on two things— 
the wish of Connecticut to have a hospital within its own borders, 
and prediction of lack of beds in the northeastern part of the country. 

Thus far our hospital program has not taken account of State lines. 
Seventeen of the States have neuropsychiatric hospitals, That leaves 
30 with precisely as good a claim on this basis as Connecticut presents. 
They average to have a population close to that of Connecticut, so 
that to meet their needs in the same degree would require a capital 
investment of about $30,000,000. This is the prospect to be faced if 
we are to give every State a bureau neuropsychiatric hospital because 
it is a State. 

Turning to the question of need on the basis of patient load and 
facilities, we find the situation to be: 

Neuropsychiatric patients of the United States Veterans’ Bureau in 
districts 1 and 2 (Noo a England, New York, and New Jersey) in the 
last week of March, 

Bureau hospitals FERED ee RI PS 1863 

479 


Navy and Soldiers’ Home hospitals. — ee 
Kings Park, Long Island (N. Y.) D 
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New Jersey patients in Philadelphia hospital Jan. 3 1222 is 
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Beds to be available in 1931 under bureau program: 
Bureau hospitals 
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Other Federal h 
Kings Park, Long 
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4, 054 

In view of the fact that in some quarters doubt bas been cast on 
bureau statistics, the figures of occupancy in the last week in March 
were secured by telegram or letter direct from the hospitals concerned, 

The new hospital at Northport is to be occupied within a brief 
time, and likewise that at Bedford to the extent of 350 beds, with 
130 more to be added under the bureau program. Provision for the 
New Jersey hospital (or its equivalent in Pennsylvania) was made 
in the bureau program, the committee report recommending that it be in 
New Jersey. At Kings Park, a New York State hospital, there is a 
memorial building especially erected for World War veterans, with 
construction declared by the director of the bureau to be comparable 
with that of the bureau Itself and with facilities for treatment equal 
to that given in bureau hospitals. Nobody seriously advocates 
abandonment of its use by the bureau. The contract with it is for 
850 beds, but as it reports a present occupancy of 479, that figure has 
been used above, the probability being that 129 are in other buildings 
of this large institution. 

It will be seen that were the patient load to stand in 1931 where it 
stands to-day the bureau with the construction in its program could 
furnish a bed for every bureau patient now in a State hospital other 
than Kings Park and have 551 beds to spare. But some part of the 
patients now in State hospitals will not be transferred to bureau 
hospitals, for these reasons : 

Guardians avoiding reduction of regular compensation payments to 
$20 a month, in case of ‘patients in bureau hospitals. 

Guardians fearing to lose legal control if wards are sent out of the 
State. 

Relatives preferring to keep patients in hospitals near by. 

Patients preferring to stay in familiar surroundings. 

The very bill on which these views are expressed recognizes these 
reasons with a section repealing the provision that requires cessation 
of use of State hospitals. This further insures that there will be a 
surplus of beds for the region in question. 

Another thing to be taken into account is the possibility presented 
by the recent enactment in New York of a statute offering to give the 
Federal Government the soldiers’ home at Bath, N. Y. This home, at 
one time bousing more than 2,000 Civil War veterans, now has less 
than 200 occupants. It has among its three score and more of build- 
ings, two of such construction that they can readily be adapted for the 
care of the mentally ill, of whom they would accommodate 400. The 
possibility of assembling there in a group by themselves the mildly 
insane—the senile and the demented—is under consideration. This 
would by so much add to the total beds of the districts here in 
question. 

Evidently, then, there is no occasion for further building in these 
districts than the bureau has contemplated unless it is to be found in 
another factor in the situation, a factor as uncertain as it is impor- 
tant, that of increase in the load. Here lies the chief reason for the 
differences of opinion that have arisen in regard to not only the Con- 
necticut request, but also the requests of many other States, 

At the outset of the hearings the director of the bureau, while 
showing expectancy based on military figures to be more favorable, gave 
those based on experience in civil life, from which it appeared that we 
may expect the neuropsychiatric load to increase on an average of 2.2 
per cent a year for the next 10 years. This would forecast an increase 
of 195 patients in the two districts in question in the next three years. 
Toward the close of the hearings figures for part of the districts were 
submitted on a different basis, that of the bureau experience of the 
last three years in these particular districts. Those for the two dis- 
tricts here under consideration might lead to an expectation that the 
increase would be at the average rate of 7.5 per cent a year for the 
next 10 years, or 744 in the next three years. 

There are a number of reasons why the bureau experience of the 
last three years in any one region may not be a trustworthy guide, 
because of temporary or chance circumstances. Like reasons do not 
yitiate the broad record of civil experience, Anyhow, in view of the 
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doubt, the prudent course Is to proceed from year to year, building as 
the need is evident. 

But even if a conjectural need should warrant more construction 
instantly, ought it to be in Connecticut? Look at its situation. To- 
day every spot in Connnecticut is nearer a bureau neuropsychiatric 
hospital than any spot in 13 New York congressional districts, than 
any spot in 21 Pennsylvania districts. In point of accessibility Con- 
necticut with its five districts would be given advantages superior te 
those of 37 districts in the Middle States and Maine. Taking the 
country as a whole there are at this moment 210 congressional districts 
without an inhabitant dwelling as near such a hospital as is every 
inhabitant of Connecticut. On the basis of mileage more than half 
of the citizens of the Nation are farther from such a hospital than any 
citizen of Connecticut. 

If there is to be fair play in this matter, if every disabled veteran 
is to get the same consideration as every other veteran, why by giving 
a hospital to one State increase the advantage it already has over 
more than half the rest of the country? 

This suggests a feature of the proposal that merits the thoughtfal 
consideration of the House. Up to this year the committee has 
succeeded fairly well in avoiding all other considerations than those 
of the needs of the disabled. This year it was confronted by the 
competition of 20 States, each wanting new hospitals or more beds. 
Cursory study of the figures will show that all of these requests could 
not have been justified on the ground of need and that some of them 
were more nearly justified than the requests from Connecticut. 

Under these circumstances the danger of the precedent established 
by singling out one or two States for special favor will be apparent 
to everybody acquainted with the circumstances of work in a legis- 
lative body. It means that the needs of victims of war will be met 
according to the power of personal pressure and not according to 
relative importance. It means that the exigencies of parties and 
candidacies and campaigns will play a part. It means the use of the 
veteran for the gratification of personal ambition. It means unneces- 
sary additions to the burdens of taxpayers. It means more ammuni- 
tion for those who rightly criticize what everybody knows to be the 
most unfortunate aspect of the work of all our lawmaking bodies. 
“Of late years Congress has in large measure freed itself from cause 
for this criticism. If we are to take a fresh start along the road that 
leads to opprobrium, let it not be through the hospitals that house 
the most pitiable victims of war. 

It would be better to spend this $2,000,000 even wastefully than 
that any man who lost his reason as a result of the war should go 
without care. Furthermore the sad prospect is that through many 
years we shall have to go on building these hospitals and that present 
expenditure will not in and of itself necessarily be useless. We 
believe every needed dollar should be spent, but object to expenditure 
in localities where the need does not yet appear, with other localities 
presenting better claims. For this reason and because we object to 
an unfair and dangerous method of allotment of public funds, we 
deem it our duty to lay the facts before the House. They may not 
warrant a yote against the bill, particularly in view of the deplorable 
delay brought about by the failure of the corresponding bill last year 
to become law, but they will at any rate also serve to inform those 
who may have to do with the later stages of enactment and then of 
appropriation, as well as the Federal Board of Hospitalization that 
will advise the President, and the President himself, upon whom the 
law imposes the final duty of allocation. It is our strong hope that 
this statement will also serve to lessen the likelihood of the use in 
future Congresses of the methods that in this instance have sufficed 
to throw the hospital-construction program out of balance. 

RoBERT Luce. 
Roya C. JOHNSON. 


Mrs. ROGERS. I ask unanimous consent that all Members 
of the House be granted five legislative days in order that they 
may file their remarks on the bill H. R. 12821. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the lady 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to demand a 
second on this bill, but I would like, taking a moment, to ask 
if this bill has any items that look toward the discontinuance 
of the hospital at Lake City, Fla.? 

Mrs. ROGERS. It has not. 

Mr. GREEN. I have no desire, then, to speak. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, in authorizing appropriations 
for the hospital-building program for our disabled World War 
men and women veterans, the Veterans’ Committee has a very 
grave responsibility. Lack of hospital facilities may mean loss 
of Me or failure of complete recovery. While we have spent a 
great deal of money in hospitals, we have never been prepared 
to meet all needs. We have the gravest responsibility to the 
veterans. Their care is our sacred trust. We also have a 
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responsibility to the taxpayer not to build just for the sake of 
building. 2 

We must all remember that we are legislating for the entire 
country and not for just one section of the country. While this 
measure does not, in my opinion, cover every need, it is the best 
we could do at the present time. 

We are legislating for two years, as last year a bill passed the 
House but failed in the Senate owing to the Senate filihuster. 
That bill carried an $11,000,000 program. This year the Dill 
carries a $15,000,000 program. 

The hospital load in the neuropsychiatric cases will be very 
materially increased in 1930, which is probably the earliest 
period when the new building projects can be completed. 

Your committee has recommended that something over 4,000 
beds be built. Of that number 1,117 beds are replacements. 

At the present time there is a deplorable shortage of beds 
for the neuropsychiatric cases. Nearly three-fourths of the 
new beds recommended will be used for these cases. 

It is of the greatest importance that we provide proper care 
for our nervously and mentally sick. In legislating for our 
very sick mentally cases we are giving help to those who can 
not help themselves. Their plight is a pitiful one. Those of 
us who have actually taken care of the men and women who 
are fighting the battle of the mind realize against what terrible 
odds they fight; and there is nothing that gives greater satis- 
faction than to watch those men and women win their mental 
battle and take their places in the world again on a parity with 
their fellow men. Seemingly hopeless cases can be saved if 
taken in time. 

Doctor Lorenz, Doctor Barker, and other great neuropsy- 
chiatric specialists who are a part of General Hines’s great 
medical advisory council stated only last week that it was of 
the utmost importance that nervous and severe mental cases 
be given hospitalization immediately—and without available 
beds that can not be done. 

The task of deciding the area where we should recommend a 
hospital is not an easy one. General Hines, the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, has done very remarkable work in a posi- 
tion that is the most difficult of any of the departinent chiefs. 
But the Veterans’ Bureau figures have sometimes proved in- 
adequate and their charts difficult to interpret. 

For instance, in considering unoccupied beds it should be 
borne in mind that all of these beds are not generally ayailable. 
In other words, a neuropsychiatric hospital may have 20 un- 
occupied beds, all of which may be available for mild psychotic 
cases as distinguished from the disturbed type. Similarly, the 
unoccupied beds in a tubercular hospital may all be for the 
ambulant type as distinguished from the infirmary, 

The Veterans’ Bureau is now recognizing cases under the 
first provision of section 202 (10) as being on a parity with 
service-connected cases from the standpoint of admission to 
Government hospitals. This being so, the former embargo on 
nonservice-connected N. P. cases will have to be lifted, thereby 
resulting in an increased load of nonservice N. P. cases in Goy- 
ernment hospitals and a consequent need for more Government 
beds for the increasing service-connected load—or else a greater 
use of contract facilities for service-connected cases. 

It is interesting that district 7 which contains Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Indiana, shows with its 41 per cent nonservice 
psychotic load to total psychotic load, has the lowest per cent 
nonservice-counected psychotic cases in the country, or the 
greatest number of service-connected cases. 

The committee in three successive years has recommended 
a neuropsychiatric hospital for the Kentucky area. 

You will note that district 1 has 4.5 per cent nonservice psy- 
chotic load to total psychotic load. 

In this connection it is very difficult to reconcile the bureau's 
cut of 70 beds ut the Bedford (Mass.) Hospital in this year 
with the admitted increasing N. P. load. Two hundred were 
recommended last year; 130 this year. 

District 2 has a 4.3 per cent nonservice-connected psychotic 
load to the total psychotic load in district 2—Connecticut, New 
York, and New Jersey. The Northport Hospital, when it is 
opened in the near future, will have 966 beds, instead of the 
1,000 which has been given by the bureau as the bed capacity 
there, which means 34 beds fewer than estimated. 

It is difficult to understand why the Veterans’ Bureau recom- 
mended in district 8—Pennsylvania and Delaware—200 beds 
fewer than last year for the Pennsylvania Hospital in view of 
the steadily increasing load. 

Districts 1, 2, and 3 have the heaviest patient load, and the 
committee believes that it is more than justified in recommend- 


ing a replacement hospital in southern New England. Southern 
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New England at one time had a veterans’ hospital, but it was 
taken away. 
The bureau’s own draft is as follows: 


. Statement showing par. 10 peychotic load and per cent of total psychotic load as of October 
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program was suggested some years 
ago as the probable amount that would be needed for hospitals 


A $300,000,000 hospital 


to take care of our World War veterans. The bureau states 
that the amount expended up to April 12, 1928, for hospital 
construction was $69,000,000. 

Your committee has followed the policy that Mr. Luce, the 
chairman of the hospital subcommittee, followed last year. 

This year’s report is as follows: 
ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL, DOMICILIARY, AND OUT-PATIENT DISPENSARY Fa- 

CILITIES FOR WORLD Wan VETERANS 

Mrs. Rocers, from the Committee on World War Veterans“ Legisla- 
tion, submitted the following report (to accompany H. R. 12821): 

According to the records of the United States Veterans’ Bureau on 
February 29, 1928, the bureau was operating 50 hospitals, using a part 
of the facilities of 48 other Government hospitals, and 168 civilian 
hospitals. The patient load in these hospitals was as follows: 


TUBERCULOSIS 
United States veterans’ hospitals 5, 437 
Public Health Service hospitals ale 3,2 
Army hospitals_._-----~-------------— 
Navy hospital. 
Soldiers’ homes 
Contract hospitals 
Total, tuberculosis patients___-___---__----------------- 
GENERAL MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
United States veterans’ hospital 8, 273 
Public Health Service hospitals TTEA 269 
Army hospi ... ES R E . EX) 
2 it — — Ü— — — —ͤ— 1 
Soldiers’ homes „„. RT 
erde .. a 100 
Total, general medical and surgical cases 6, 985 
NEUROPSYCHIATRIC 
United States veterans’ hospitals 9, 454 
Army hospitals ----~-------------~-~~--~---—-----~~--~------- 131 
Navy hospitals —---~-----.------~--~---~--~--s--_----~..--.. 213 
Soldiers’ homes... ĩ„%4„≅⏓₈ἑ₈ui!z rt 1G, 677 
N üben 2—rm—-:!ĩ-»!]: — 361 
Contract hospi — =~ -- = -- ~~ ++ — Ys 
Total, neuropsychiatric patients 12, 857 
SUMMARY 
The grand total for the above three classes of patients is: 
United States veterans’ h 18, 164 
Public Health ce hosp! 274 
‘Army ‘hospitals <2 22222 oo ——— 1,282 
Navy hospitals_..—_-__.-_-..~....--....... 1, 972 
Soldiers’ homes „„ů: n 1. 747 
St. Elizabeth jj 361 
Contract hospitals , 669 
Making a total patient load of 27, 143 


These figures, as before stated, show the patient load of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau as of February 29, 1928. As of this same 
date the total capacity of the United States Veterans’ hospitals was 
21,142, with additional facilities in process of building of 1,876. The 
average number of beds occupied during the month of February, 1928, 

was 18,294, 

The hospital construction program submitted by the United States 

Veterans’ Bureau follows: 
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Final hospital construction program of United States Veterans’ Bureau 
' (Submitted at first session of Seventieth Congress) 


Num: 
Location Type ber o egy ms ats Purpose 
beds 

Bedford, Mass N. FP. 130 $300,000 | Acute building. 

Oteen, N. O. T. B. 200 670, 000 Replacement of temporary facilities, 
including quarters, 
utilities, water 

North Chicago, III. N. P. 300 895, 000 | To provide facilities for cases in con- 
tract hospitals and to construct 

t and utilities. 

St. Cloud, Minn N. P. 100 200, 000 | Acute buil: 2 

Palo Alto, Calif. 240, 000 ttendants’ quarters and to aug- 
ment inadequate staff quarters and 
complete occupational therapy 
group. 

—— Lake, N. P. 100 220, 000 | Acute Building. 

Philadelphia, Pa. N. P. . 800 | 3,000,000 | To replace 8 unsuitable facili- 
ties in P phia, either as 1 
complete plant in Pennsylvania or 
New Jersey, or as 2 se) te plants 
of 400 beds each in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 

Atlanta, Ga Gen 200 550, 000 | New hospital to replace present inad- 

85-bed institution; $50,000 
be available from fiscal appro- 
priations. 

Chillicothe, Ohio N. P. 130 300, 000 | Acute building. 

p| 20 tion of personnel quartets derne. 
rn gee person: and evac- 

Maywood, II. T. B 180 Ji. 100, 000 uation of hospital space now oced- 
pi X person: 

Walla Walla, Wash. T. B. 100 250, 000 | New infirmary building. 

2 6 Little Rock, N. P. 130 300,000 | Acute building. 

Tuskegee, Ala. N. P. 100 250, 000 Do. 

Kansas City, Mo- Gen. 300 | 1, 300,000 | To replace leased facilities at Kansas 
City and to supplement Govern- 
rena hospital at Excelsior Springs, 

0. 
Excelsior Springs, N. P. 300 900, 000 To convert and enlarge the 
Mo. hospital to accommodate N. P. 
cases. 

e 200,000 Recreation building; attendants’ 
quarters; garage and s' 

** 1 70,000 | Occupational therapy building. 

50, 000 Do. 
100, 000 | Recreation building and changes in 
mess building. 
nn 660, 000 To supplement the $740,000 available 
under the fourth construction act 
for the replacement of the tempo- 
rary facilities at this — gem 

Special fund 4 e05 500, 000 To revamp existing facili to meet 
changes in load such as at Out- 
wood, Ky., and at Fort Lyons, 
Colo. if 

100 250, 000 
«+------|----.-~~|3, 420 |12, 365, 000 

Emergency ſund -- 600, 

agreed to by Gen- 
eral — 2 for ro- 
vamping existing 
facilities. 


While your committee has not deviated from the uniform practice 
of designating a lump sum, it has recommended the following addi- 
tions to the Veterans’ Bureau program to meet certain great needs: 
One million dollars for the construction of a new hospital in the Ken- 
tucky area, $1,000,000 for the construction of a new hospital in the 
southern New England area, $635,000 under the item of special fund. 

A careful analysis and comparison of the official Veterans’ Bureau 
figures as to patient load, existing facilities, and recommended con- 
struction show clearly, generally speaking, that there is no need for 
additional construction in so far as tuberculosis and general medical 
and surgical facilities are concerned, except for additional buildings 
in connection with hospitals already operating or the replacement of 
unsuitable or temporary facilities. Your committee has therefore fol- 
lowed the recommendations of the Veterans’ Bureau in so far as this 
class of cases is concerned, except that it was felt that there was 
need for an additional building at or near Mount Alto Hospital to 
cover cases of women veterans, and the recommended figure of the 
Veterans’ Bureau for this type of construction was increased $200,000 
to provide for this facility. This increase is included under the head- 
ing “ Special fund.” 

It is equally clear from a study of the figures that there is an 
immediate need of additional neuropsychiatric hospital facilities. The 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau stated before the committee that 
in so far as neuropsychiatric cases were concerned the bureau has 
been unable to grant up to this time the same consideration to non- 
seryice-connected cases of this type as has been given tuberculosis 
and general medical and surgical cases, because the bureau has been 
required to take care of the service-connected cases, which at some 


1928 


points have exceeded even the present facilities. In this connection 
attention is invited to the fact that on February 29, 1928, there were 
2,021 Veterans’ Bureau patients of this type in contract hospitals as 
compared with 488 tuberculosis cases and 160 general medical and 
surgical cases. A portion at least of the tuberculosis load may be 
attributed to the fact that Congress has mandated that the bureau 
retain at Saranac Lake and Liberty, N. Y., irrespective of the existence 
of other facilities, Veterans’ Bureau patients who were at those places 
on March 4, 1927. 

The program of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau for neuro- 
psychiatric cases is based largely on the service-connected load, there 
being included in the estimate an allowance of only 10.31 per cent 
for nonservice-connected cases of this type, This percentage is the 
present percentage of nonservice neuropsychiatric patients hospitalized 
by the bureau in relation to the total hospital load for this type. At- 
tention is invited to the fact that whereas the percentage in this class 
of cases is only 10.31 per cent, in tubercular cases it is 32.89 per cent 
and 59.07 in general medical and surgical cases. 

The Director of the Veterans’ Bureau has stated that the peak of 
the neuropsychiatric load will not be reached until 1947. In deter- 
mining the expected service-connected psychotic load for the next few 
years the bureau did not increase the present load in the same ratio 
as that of record for the civil population of the same age group as 
veterans, but adopted instead the more liberal basis of applying to 
the existing service-connected hospital load the same percentage of 
increase that occurred during the period from June 30, 1924, to June 
30, 1927. Application of this percentage of the increase, which is 
283.37, to the service-connected psychotic load of 9,940 cases on October 
81, 1927, results in an estimated service-connected psychotic hospital 
load of 12.263 on October 31, 1930. If there is added to the latter 
figure the present percentage (10.31) of nonservice-connected psychotic 
cases to the total psychotic hospital load, the estimated psychotic load 
for both service-connected and nonservice-connected cases on October 
31, 1930, would be approximately 13,673. With the present beds num- 
bering 9,986, plus those under construction or authorized, 1,396, and 
those included in the director's program, 1,645, there would be a 
deficit in the number of beds required of not less than approxi- 
mately 646. 

Section 202 (10) of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, reads as 
follows: 

“(10) That all hospital facilities under the control and jurisdiction 
of the bureau shall be available for every honorably discharged veteran 
of the Spanish-American War, the Philippine insurrection, the Boxer 
rebellion, or the World War suffering from neuropsychiatric or tubercu- 
Jar ailments and diseases, paralysis agitans, encephalitis lethargica, or 
amebic dysentery, or the loss of sight of both eyes, regardless whether 
such ailments or diseases are due to military service or otherwise, in- 
cluding traveling expenses as granted to those receiving compensation 
and hospitalization under this act. The director is further authorized, 
so far as he shall find that existing Government facilities permit, to 
furnish hospitalization and necessary traveling expenses incident to 
hospitalization to veterans of any war, military occupation, or military 
expedition, including those women who served as Army nurses under 
contracts between April 21, 1898, and February 2, 1901,-not dishonor- 
ably discharged, without regard to the nature or origin of their dis- 
abilities: Provided, That any and all laws applicable to women who 
belonged to the Nurse Corps of the Army after February 2, 1902, shall 
apply equally to members of the Army Nurse Corps who served under 
contract between April 21, 1898, and February 2, 1901, including all 
women who served honorably as nurses, chief nurses, or superintendent 
of said corps in said period: Provided, That preference to admission to 
any Government hospital for hospitalization under the provisions of 
this subdivision shall be given to those veterans who are financially 
unable to pay for hospitalization and their necessary traveling expenses: 
Provided further, That where a veteran hospitalized’ under the authority 
of this subdivision is financially unable to supply himself with clothing, 
he shall also be furnished with such clothing as the director may deem 
necessary: Provided further, That where a veteran entitled to hos- 
pitalization under this subdivision is suffering with a disease or Injury 
necessitating the wearing of a prosthetic appliance and is financially 
unable to supply himself with same, upon an affidavit to that effect the 
director is hereby authorized to furnish such appliance and to effect 
necessary repairs to the same without cost to the veteran: And pro- 
vided further, That the pension of a veteran entitled to hospitalization 
under this subdivision shall not be subject to deduction while such 
veteran is hospitalized in any Government hospital, for board, main- 
tenance, or any other purpose incident to hospitalization: Provided 
further, That the act of May 4, 1898, entitled ‘An act making appro- 
priations for the naval service for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1899, 
and for other purposes,’ the act of February 28, 1861, as amended by 
the act of February 2, 1909, relative to the Government Hospital for 
the Insane in the District of Columbia, or any other act, in so far as 
they are inconsistent with the provisions of this section be, and they 
are hereby, modified accordingly. 
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In the insular possessions or Territories of the United States the 
director is further authorized to furnish hospitalization in other than 
Government hospitals, 

DIRECTOR’S DECISION, NO. 375, UNITED STATES VETERANS’ RUREAU 

“Subject: Hospitalization under the first provision of section 202 
(10) of the World War veterans’ act, as amended. 

“ Question presented: The question was raised as to whether hospital- 
ization is mandatory under the first provision of section 202 (10) of 
the act, as amended, or whether hospitalization under said provision is 
discretionary with the bureau. 

Held: That hospitalization under the first provision of section 202 
(10) of the act, as amended, is mandatory, Held further, that hospital 
facilities under the control and jurisdiction of the bureau’ are equiv- 
alent to Government facilities.“ (Opinions of the general council, 
January 17, 1928, and February 11, 1928, approved by the director on 
February 20, 1928.) 

“The foregoing decision is hereby promulgated for observance by all 
officials and employees of the United States Veterans’ Bureau.” 

These facts show the vital importance of building adequate facilities 
for neuropsychiatric cases. 

In this connection, without desiring to reflect on State institutions in 
any way, your committee felt that more individual medical care is given 
in Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, and that to a large extent the patients 
and their families are better satisfied if they are in veterans’ hospitals. 
It must be remembered that whereas the bureau is operating neuro- 
psychiatric hospitals, the States, with few exceptions, are operating 
insane asylums. 

Particular attention is also Invited to the addition of $1,000,000 for 
a neuropsychiatric hospital in the Kentucky area. A similar provision 
was included in the bill reported last year. It was stated then by the 
chairman of the hospital committee who reported the bill that— 
“representations as to the need of a new neuropsychiatric hospital in 
the area of which the center would be found to be in Kentucky led the 
committee last year to recommend appropriation for it in a bill that is 
now on the calendar, contemplating the erection of a 250-bed hospital. 
Adding this estimate of $1,000,000 for Kentucky to the bureau's program, 
together with the 150 additional beds at Oteen, as well as provision for 
the construction of a nurses’ convalescent home in Washington which 
the committee recommends, and subtracting the savings probable at 
Atlanta, gives a total estimated cost of very close to $11,000,000, and 
accordingly your committee recommends the passage of H. R. 17157, 
authorizing appropriation of that amount.” 

Evidence was presented at the committee hearings showing an even 
greater need at this time in the Kentucky area, and your committee 
therefore included this item in the bill. 

Relative to the additional $1,000,000 for the construction of a hospital 
in the southern area of New England it was demonstrated that there 
is imperative need for such a hospital at this time. The evidence ad- 
duced at the hearings conclusively shows that in order to carry out the 
provisions of the World War veterans’ act to hospitalize the neuro- 
psychiatric cases these additional facilities will be required. It is 
understood that this hospital may cover tubercular and general medical 
and surgical cases, but in the main will be built for neuropsychiatric 
patients. 

The authorization of $250,000 for a 100-bed neuropsychiatric unit at 
Walter Reed Hospital is in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Federal Board for Hospitalization, the Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, and the Surgeon General of the Army. 

With reference to the special fund and the increase allotted under 
this heading it is felt by your committee that these additions are neces- 
sary in order that the bureau might utilize to the fullest extent existing 
facilities, such as Fort Lyon, Colo., and Outwood, Ky., by reconstructing 
these facilities to take care of tubercular and neuropsychiatric cases, if 
needed. Also, in the event the President should transfer any of the 
hospitals now under the control and jurisdiction of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, or from any other governmental agency 
to the bureau, there would be available money to make such necessary 
changes as might be required to make these plants suitable for Veterans” 
Bureau purposes. 

Your committee also desires to point out that the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau recommended to replace present unsuitable facilities 
in Philadelphia, either a complete plant of 800 beds in Pennsylvania or 
in New Jersey, or two separate plants of 400 beds each in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. Your committee, after a full hearing, believes that it 
would be to the best interest of all those concerned to provide a hos- 
pital in Pennsylvania and a hospital in New Jersey, and so recommends, 
Your committee made practically the same recommendation in the hos- 
pital bill which passed the House in the Sixty-ninth Congress, 

While your committee does not feel that the present program will be 
adequate to hospitalize all veterans in Veterans’ Bureau hospitals it is 
felt that with these additional facilities and the continued use of the 
beds now allocated to the bureau by other governmental agencies, plus 
the transfer of such plants as the President might deem wise, the Vet- 
erans' Bureau would be in a position to take care during the next 
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several years of practically all sefvice-connected cases and the more 
aggravated nonservice-connected cases. Also, as a result of these trans- 
fers the bureau would be in a position to report definitely to the next 
Congress the exact needs of the Government for hospitals to care for 
veterans of all wars. 

As the chairman of the subcommittee on hospitalization stated last 

es 
“In previous bills authorizing hospital construction it has been the 
uniform practice to designate a lump sum, putting its distribution in 
the control of the director of the bureau, subject to the approval of 
the President. In order that the President might be properly advised 
in passing judgment upon the recommendations of the bureau, there 
was created by Circular 44 of the Bureau of the Budget, at his request, 
the Federal Board of Hospitalization, made up of the Surgeon General 
of the Army, the Surgeon General of the Navy, the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service, the Director of the Veterans“ Bureau, 
the president of the Board of Managers of the Soldiers’ Homes, the 
superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital, and the Commissioner of 
the Indian Bureau. In practice the medical division of the bureau has 
consulted with this board in the making up of a construction program. 
Your committee, therefore, had at its command what may be assumed 
to be a well-considered conclusion reached with due regard to the 
needs of all classes of patients and all parts of the country, 

“In the building of hospitals it has not been the custom to pay 
attention to State lines but to allocate the appropriations with regard 
to regional conditions and needs.” 

Therefore, the committee desires to explain with reference to the 
item listed as Kansas City, Mo., on the Veterans’ Bureau program 
that it has not been definitely decided where this project will be 
located and the designation of Kansas City, Mo., merely relates to 
the area in which such hospital will be located. 

In approving the program submitted by the director, there is no 
intention on the part of the committee to designate the particular 
location of hospitals. It is intended, as the director testified, only to 
place the structures in the areas set out herein at the location he may 
choose. The committee has followed the policy adhered to in previous 
bills, 

Public, No. 587, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, authorized 
expenditure of $10,000,000 for hospital construction. The last section 
of that act provides that upon the completion of the hospital program 
authorized thereby the Veterans’ Bureau would not hospitalize any 
patients in other than Government hospitals, except in emergency 
cases. The present bill repeals this section, for the reason that it is 
perfectly obvious that the Veterans’ Bureau will be unable to hos- 
pitalize even service-connected cases in their own hospitals upon the 
completion of that program. It was not deemed wise to reincorporate 
it in the bill herewith reported, as there is no assurance that upon 
the completion of this program the Government will be in a position 
to hospitalize all veterans in Government hospitals and not use private 
facilities. i 

This bill has been indorsed by the American Legion, the Disabled 
American Veterans, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the Spanish 
War Veterans. The increases granted in this bill beyond the recom- 
mendations made by the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau were most 
urgently advocated by these organizations. Your committee has found 
the suggestions of these veterans’ organizations very helpful, as they 
constantly make surveys of the hospitalization problem. While your 
committee did not see fit to recommend all that these organizations 
requested, it did attempt to fill the greatest need. 

Some 20 Members of Congress appeared before this committee sup- 
porting building programs in their sections of the country. While 
the committee would have liked to accede to their wishes, it was deemed 
wiser to wait until next year before granting their requests. It may 
be possible that some of the $635,000 emergency fund may be used 
for this purpose. 

Your committee most urgently recommends the passage of H, R. 
12821, which authorizes the appropriation of the lump sum of 
$15,000,000, It believes that this is a conservative estimate of the 
veterans’ hospital need at this time. It must be remembered that 
this bill covers the hospital building program for last year as well as 
this year, as the hospital bill which passed the House last year failed 
in the Senate as a result of the Senate filibuster. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the lady 
from Massachusetts to suspend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 
12821 as amended. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in the 
affirmative, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL AND OUT-PATIENT 
DISPENSARY 


Mrs. NORTON of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, I arise in support of the bill, II. R. 12821, with a 
feeling of sincere appreciation of the lady from Massachusetts 
for the conscientious care she has taken in her report to meet 
the expressed wishes of the majority of the Subcommittee on 
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Hospitals, as well as the wishes of the majority of the full 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

This, with few changes, is the same bill that was passed by 
the House in the Sixty-ninth Congress; and would, no doubt, 
have become a law had it not been for the unfortunate filibuster 
in the Senate during the closing day of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress. I say unfortunate, believing that anything which inter- 
feres with the building of hospitals to ameliorate the suffering 
of those braye boys on whom we pinned our hopes of the 
security of America, only a few short years ago, is to be 
deplored. 

We have added an additional hospital in the report sub- 
mitted for your consideration this year having had before the 
committee sufficient evidence to believe that one was required 
in southern New England. 

The report of last year also specified a recommendation for 
Kentucky and this is included in the report accompanying 
this bill. 

While I am intensely interested in all the hospitals through- 
out the country it is but natural that I should have a very 
personal interest in the hospital recommended for my own 
State of New Jersey, and if you will permit me to do so, I shall 
place before you a few facts regarding our situation. 

To bring the picture clearly before you I want you to know 
that New Jersey is one of the few States that has not a vet- 
erans' hospital, although we were rated fourth in the number 
of boys in the World War service. 

We have at the present time 700 veterans of the World War 
under hospitalization of the Veterans’ Bureau, divided as fol- 
lows: Four hundred neuropsychiatric cases, 200 tubercular 
cases, and 100 general medical cases. Of this number only 
about 100 are in Government hospitals. New Jersey, in its 
State and county hospitals—and there are none better in any 
part of the country—has taken care of the problem presented, 
but we do feel that it is fair and just to ask the Federal Goy- 
ernment to do its share and build a hospital in our State. Our 
county and State hospitals are overcrowded and should not be 
called upon to supply that care which particularly belongs to 
the Government. It is, therefore, my earnest hope that the 
Members of the House will see fit to sustain the vote of the 
committee and that the dream of the disabled men of New 
Jersey may be realized in the erection of a hospital exclusively 
their own. They did not quibble when orders were issued to 
leave everyone and everything dear to them, and we should not 
quibble now at this act of justice. I might also add that the 
climate of New Jersey is particularly desirable for curative 
purposes. 

Two years ago I personally received the assurance of the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau that a hospital for New 
Jersey would be recommended, and now this recommendation 
from the committee comes to you—and may I, at this time, 
with all my heart, thank the committee for its unfailing 
courtesy and sincerity during the two years that I have pleaded 
for this belated act of justice to my beloved New Jersey? 

While we may have differed in some respects as individuals, 
there has never at any time been any question of disloyalty 
or lack of appreciation with regard to the earnest efforts made 
by the chairman of the subcommittee and general committee, 
whose interest in the World War veterans is unquestioned, I 
fully realize that it is not always possible to bring about legis- 
lation that would agree with one’s own wishes and the wishes 
of an economy administration. 

Your committee has done everything possible to present a 
fair bill, which it hopes will be accepted by the House to-day, 
in order that the Senate may have the necessary time to con- 
sider and pass the bill, thereby insuring to the veterans of the 
World War a greater degree of comfort in their afflictions, 
which it is safe to assume is the desire of every grateful 
citizen. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the House, the pending bill, which provides for addi- 
tional hospital facilities, applies not only to World War veter- 
ans but veterans of all wars, and it should be passed without 
debate. There is not a Member on the floor who will not 
agree that it is an emergency measure. 

Just a few days ago a decision was rendered by the Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, and as a result of this decision the 
demand for hospitalization will increase. 

I have contended for several years that it was mandatory 
under the law to provide hospitalization for any veteran suffer- 
ing from neuropsychiatric or tubercular ailments, and I am 
pleased to see General Hines even at this late day take the 
same view. 

As this decision will be of interest to the Members, I will 
include it as part of my remarks. The decision follows: 
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DIRECTOR’S DECISION, UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, NO. 375 


Subject: Hospitalization under the first provision of section 202 (10) 
of the World War veterans’ act as amended. 

Question presented: The question was raised as to whether hospitali- 
zation is mandatory under the first provision of section 202 (10) of 
the act as amended or whether hospitalization under said provision 
is discretionary with the bureau. 

Comment: The provision in question reads as follows: “That all 
hospital facilities under the control and jurisdiction of the bureau 
shall be available for every honorably discharged veteran of the 
Spanish-American War, the Philippine insurrection, the Boxer rebel- 
lion, or the World War, suffering from neuropsychiatric or tubercular 
ailments and diseases, paralysis agitans, encephalitis lethargica, or 
anxebic dysentery, or the loss of sight of both eyes, regardless of 
whether such ailments or diseases are due to military service or 
otherwise, including traveling expenses as granted to those receiving 
compensation and hospitalization under this act.” 

It will be noted from the language of the statute above quoted that 
it is mandatory on the bureau to utilize all hospital facilities under 
the control and jurisdiction thereof for the hospitalization of this 
class of beneficiaries. This class of beneficiaries, in so far as hospital 
facilities under the control and jurisdiction of the bureau are con- 
cerned, are on a parity with persons suffering from service-connected 
disabilities. ‘Therefore, in so far as persons coming within the first 
provision of section 202 (10) are concerned, all hospital facilities 
under the control and jurisdiction of the bureau must be utilized and 
hospitalization can not be refused on the ground that there may be a 
potential demand for such facilities which may arise by reason of 
future requirements for service-connected cases. 

The Comptroller General considers the term “ hospital facilities under 
the control and jurisdiction of the bureau” as equivalent to or synony- 
mous with “ Government facilities” (Decision of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, January 5, 1925, A-5773). The decision of the Comptroller 
General is predicated on the theory that these facilities which are made 
available to the bureau by virtue of section 10 of the act of June 7, 
1924 (sec. 9 of the act of August 9, 1921), are to all intents and pur- 
poses under the control and jurisdiction of the bureau, 

Held: That hospitalization under the first provision of section 202 
(10) of the act, as amended, is mandatory. Held further that hospital 
facilities under the control and jurisdiction of the bureau“ are equiva- 
lent to “Government facilities.” (Opinions of the general counsel, 
January 17, 1928, and February 11, 1928, approved by the director on 
February 20, 1928.) 

The foregoing decision is hereby promulgated for observance by all 
officials and employees of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

Frank T. Hines, Director. 


Mr. Speaker, when this bill was pending before the com- 
mittee I appeared and recited my experience during the vaca- 
tion period and showed a condition existing in the St. Louis 
district that I am sure convinced the committee an emergency 
existed. I contended, throughout the summer, beds were not 
available for mental patients and I am pleased to see the com- 
mittee has acted favorably on my suggestion by converting the 
hospital at Excelsior Springs into a neuropsychiatric hospital 
and authorizing an appropriation of $900,000 to increase the 
capacity to 300 beds. Veterans afflicted with nervous disabili- 
ties can then be sent from St. Louis to Excelsior Springs. 

My remarks before the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation are as follows: 


Mr. Cocuran. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, my chief con- 
cern is to urge the committee to consider the advisability of allocating 
proper funds for the erection of an N. P. hospital in or near the city 
of St. Louis. My district is situated entirely within the limits of St. 
Louis. I was in the city from the 15th of last March to the first week 
in November. My office is down town, within 30 minutes ride of 
1,500,000 people. During that period there was no day that I saw 
less than 20 veterans of the World War. 1 am told by the Veterans’ 
Bureau regional office in St. Louis that I bave placed before them 
more cases than all the Representatives in Missouri together. 

My reason for urging the construction of this hospital is that I 
found throughout the summer the Veterans’ Bureau did not have the 
facilities to take care of what they call the nervous and mental cases. 
I was not going to speak about this subject, but Mr. Miller said he had 
some figures taken from the census list of the Veterans’ Bureau as of 
December 31, 1927. We have a general hospital at Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo., which is outside the city limits on a Government reservation, 
where the Sixth United States Infantry is stationed. They have a 
large area there that is not in use, and part of this area was allocated 
to the Veterans’ Bureau. This report states that on December 31 the 
N. P. beds occupied were 32, the unoccupied beds were 19, a total of 
51 beds. I will not challenge the figures of December 31, 1927, but I 
will say that at no time between the 15th of March and the first week 
in December did any such condition exist, but on the contrary, there 
was not a bed available, nor were beds available at Knoxville, Iowa, 
Marion, Ind., or Little Rock, Ark., where our nervous patients are sent. 
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In support of that statement I am in a position to furnish this com- 
mittee with telegrams signed by the Director of the Veterans“ Bureau 
and with letters signed by the regional manager in St. Louis, Mo., that 
they were not in a position to care for the veterans in cases that I 
placed before them. 

Now, just before I left St. Louis, I received a telephone message from 
a widow who had mortgaged her home and spent all her money and 
who was working washing floors in an office building who had paid as 
long as possible $35 a week for the upkeep of her son in a private hos- 
pital in St. Louis, saying they wanted her boy taken home. I had that 
boy placed in Hospital No. 92, and it took me one month to do it. 
There was another boy there whose case is still pending before the 
bureau, whose service connection has not yet been entirely established, 
that I had placed in that hospital because he had become dangerous. 
The official at the hospital secured the cooperation of the chief of 
police of St. Louis and sent a policeman to the boys’ homes, after he 
had sent them letters and they had not responded, telling them to come 
down there and take their relatives out of the hospital, that they 
needed the beds. When I heard of that, I drove some 6 miles to the 
hospital. I confronted the gentleman (the administrative officer at 
that time, due to an investigation, had just been changed; his name 
was Doctor Casselli, and the officer in charge, whose assignment was 
temporary, was Doctor Doyle) and they told me they had no room in 
that hospital for any patients and that they needed the bed. I defied 
them to turn the man out, and told them I accepted the responsibility 
of telling the relatives not to take them out. 

The wife of one of the men who had been pronounced dangerous, even 
by the doctors at the hospital, was called to the hospital on Sunday and 
they put her husband's arm under hers and told her to take him out of 
that hospital, and that man was out of that hospital until just a few 
weeks ago, when I had General Hines send him to the diagnostic center 
in Cincinnati to find who was right—the private doctor or the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau—in making the diagnosis, General Hines has always 
treated me with the greatest consideration, When I placed the situa- 
tion before him by telegram he wired back that the man should remain 
in that hospital. This one man was removed and the telegraphic order 
from General Hines was necessary to put him back, They said, “ We 
ean not put him back; the bed he occupied has already been filled and 
we have no place for him, and we can not put him in the other wards; it 
would be dangerous.” Still they turned that man over to his wife. I 
would not have mentioned that at all but for this list which was just 
handed me, and I propose to find out whether the census figures of 
December 31 are correct. I would like to know where they send their 
patients; because I am still trying to get men in at Marion, Knoxville, 
and Little Rock. 5 

We bave, as I say, a Government reservation there; all the ground 
that is necessary for a hospital of the character I describe is available, 
I have talked to the officer in charge of the Veterans’ Bureau hospital 
and he says it will in no way interfere with the morale of the patients 
in the hospital and I have talked to the commander of the Army post 
and he says it will in no way injure the morale of his men to have an 
N. P. hospital placed there. I know that throughout the summer men 
who should have been placed in the hospital have been placed in soldiers’ 
homes, because I have had them sent there, as I had no other place to 
send them. They need hospitalization, but they are domiciled at a 
soldiers’ home because you can not get a boy in No. 92, which is a 
general hospital. I have read the telegrams time and again in the 
office of the regional manager at St. Louis, from Marion, from Knox- 
ville, and from Little Rock, saying, We can not give you a bed.” 
Now, there is the situation, I hope these census figures are correct, 
but I want to find out if they are correct; and if they are correct, I 
want to see what policy resulted in providing so many unoccupied beds 
in that hospital. 

I have no complaint to make of the treatment by the Veterans’ 
Bureau of the veterans; they are doing the best they can with the 
facilities they have. But take a big city like St. Louis, where we have 
hundreds of such patients, if we had a place there where we could house 
them, where their relatives could see them, there would be more con- 
tentment among the men and the opportunity for them to recover would 
be better. 

Mr. Luce. Possibly the explanation of the situation to which you call 
attention is not in the N. P. hospital. The beds are divided into two 
parts—one psychotic and the other psychoneurotic. The second class 
is often spoken of as the nervous beds, and the apparent existence of 
empty beds may be those for nervous cases which would not be available 
for the psychotic cases—the mental cases. You have to take those 
classes into consideration in considering the figures that are presented 
to you. 

Mr. Cocuran. Now I have only visited this hospital twice. The 
requests come to my office during the summer, but the superintend- 
ent of the hospital had always been very friendly toward me and 
he is a man in whom I had great confidence and he has told me time 
and again that “ we have not one bed in our hospital to take care of a 
nervous case.” There is something wrong with the figures, J 

Mr. Luce. Simply to complete the statement, I will say the record 
shows that at this barracks there are available 9 psychotic beds and 38 
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psychoneurotic. The nine psychotic beds were, on the ist of December, 
full, but there were vacant on that day 15 of the beds for nervous 
patients. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I can only tell you then, Mr. Chairman, that the 
information given me throughout the summer and fall does not corre- 
spond in any way with the figures before you. 

Mr. BrownrnG. Did you have any beds available for those that 
simply had nervous trouble? 

Mr. COCHRAN., No, 

Mr. Browntno. Or was the trouble altogether with those who were 
dangerous? 

Mr. Cocnran. It was with any kind of a case when the man was 
suffering from a nervous disability. I will say the city hospitals and 
the city sanitariums are full to-day with veterans who are suffering 
from nervous disabilities, as 1 explained to the chairman the other 
day. This is due to the law that was enacted whereby $80 is placed 
in the Treasury and $20 goes to the hospital if he is in a Government 
institution and has no dependents, and we have there 23 cases in our 
city hospital where the guardian has refused to remove that man. 
That is not the fault of the bureau. It is willing to find a place for 
such cases. We did have one case there where the man is receiving 
$257.50 a month. He has a double total disability, and his insurance 
is in force; he has no dependents and his guardian has refused to take 
him out of the city hospital in St. Louis and put him either on a private 
hospital or in a Government hospital. The commissioner is continu- 
ously complaining about it, but the bureau can do nothing. It has to 
control over the guardian. 

Mr. Luck. If the bureau should recommend and the Congress appro- 
priate an increase at Excelsior Springs Hospital of 175 beds and make 
it an N. P. hospital, would that give you any relief? 

Mr. Cochnax. If you would make it an N. P. hospital; but so far 
in all the cases I have handled 1 have never been able to get one man 
sent to Excelsior Springs. What they are using that hospital for 1 
do not know; but, so far as I am concerned, there bas never been one 
man from my district sent to Excelsior Springs. They go to Marion, 
Ind., and Knoxville, Iowa, and the drug addicts go to Little Rock, Ark., 
and some other mental cases go to Little Rock, Ark. I have never been 
able to have one of my patients sent to Excelsior Springs, If Excelsior 
Springs is turned into an N. P. hospital it will meet the situation. I 
certainly am not appealing to you to have a hospital erected in St. 
Louis; I simply mentioned the fact that the Government has ground 
there which would lower the expense. I care not where it is, just so 
the men of St. Louis are taken care of. 

I desire to submit for the information of the committee a letter I 
have just received from Dr. J. W. Shankland, hospital commissioner of 
St. Louis, which explains the situation fully as far as the conditions at 
the city institution is concerned. The letter follows: 

Sr. Lours, Mo., January 19, 1928. 
Hon. JOHN J. COCHRAN, , 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sir: I bave observed that General Hines, Chief of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, has recommended an appropriation of a num- 
ber of millions of dollars for additional buildings for housing World 
War veterans, and I ask your indulgence in this matter with the object 
in view of establishing a psychopathic hospital at Jefferson Barracks for 
the treatment of nervous and mental diseases. 

This class of cases is crowded into our city sanitarium, which now 
houses 30 per cent more than the building is made to accommodate, and 
they are not receiving the care and attention at a cost of $20 per month 
that they should get in a Government institution where the per capita 
cost is $150 a month. We have 23 such cases in that institution draw- 
ing compensation from the Government of $100 or more per month, who 
are placed there under guardianship at $20 per month, Besides these 
we have 29 not drawing compensation, 

This piece of legislation for the benefit of disabled veterans in the 
vicinity of the city of St. Louis is very sorely needed. The closest 
veterans’ hospital for the care of nervous and mental diseases is about 
300 miles—there being one to the north at Knoxville, Iowa, one to the 
south in Little Rock, Ark.; the one to the east is a soldiers“ home in 
Marion, Ind.; and I do not believe there is one nearer than Denver, 
Colo., to the west, 

Requesting you to apply enough of your valuable time for an in- 
vestigation of this matter, that it may be placed before your honorable 
legislative bodies upon its merits, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
J. W. SHANKLAND, Commissioner. 


As I told the committee, I proposed to investigate the figures 
supplied by the Veterans’ Bureau, and I at once telegraphed 
friends in St. Louis to secure reliable statistics concerning the 
vacant beds in the Jefferson Barracks Hospital on December 31, 
1927, used for patients with mental disabilities. 

The replies convince me that on the above date men who could 
be safely granted a furlough were allowed to go home for 
New Year’s and their vacant beds were listed. The bureau 
figures as of December 31, 1927, are probably correct, but if 
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you will take the record as of January 4, when the men had all 
returned, you will see this situation did not exist. 


AMENDMENT OF THE WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT, 1924 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I move to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 13039 as amended. It is 
No. 402 on the Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota moves 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 13039 as amended. 
The Clerk will report the bill as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13039) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 19 of the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended (sec. 445, title 38, of the United States Code), be 
amended by adding the following: 

“No suit shall be allowed under this section unless the same shall 
have been brought within six years after the right accrued for which the 
claim is made, or within one year from the date of the approval of this 
amendatory act, whichever is the later date: Provided, That for the pur- 
poses of this section it shall be deemed that the right accrued on the 
happening of the contingency on which the claim is founded: Provided 
further, That this limitation is suspended for the period elapsing be- 
tween the filing in the bureau of the claim sued upon and the denial of 
said claim by the director, Infants, insane persons, or persons under 
other legal disability, or persons rated as incompetent or insane by the 
bureau shall have three years in which to bring suit after the removal 
of their disabilities, If suit is seasonably begun and fails for defect 
in process, or for other reasons not affecting the merits, a new action, 
if one lies, may be brought within a year though the period of limita- 
tions has elapsed. Judgments heretofore rendered against the person or 
persons claiming under the contract of war-risk insurance on the ground 
that the claim was barred by the statute of limitations shall not be a 
bar to the institution of another suit on the same claim. No State or 
other statute of limitations shall be applicable to suits filed under this 
section. This section shall apply to all suits now pending against the 
United States under the provisions of this section.” 

Sec. 2. That sections 21, subdivision (2), of the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924, as amended (sec. 450, title 38, of the United States Code), be 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Whenever it appears that any guardian, curator, conservator, 
or other person is not, in the opinion of the director, properly execut- 
ing the duties of his trust or has collected or is attempting to collect 
fees, commissions, or allowances that are inequitable or are in excess 
of those allowed by law for the duties performed or expenses incurred, 
or has failed to make such payments as may be necessary for the 
benefit of the ward or the dependents of the ward, then and in that 
event the director is hereby empowered by his duly authorized attorney 
to appear in the court which has appointed such fiduciary and make 
proper presentation of such matters to the court: Provided, That the 
director, in his discretion, may suspend payments to any such guardian, 
curator, conservator, or other person who shall neglect or refuse, after 
reasonable notice, to render an account to the director from time to 
time showing the application of such payments for the benefit of such 
minor or incompetent beneficiary. 

“Authority is hereby granted for the payment of any court or other 
expenses incident to any investigation or court proceeding for the ap- 
pointment of any guardian, curator, conservator, or other person 
legally vested with the care of the claimant or his estate or the re- 
moval of such fiduciary and appointment of another, and of expenses 
in connection with the administration of such estates by such 
fiduciaries, when such payment is authorized by the director.” 

Sec. 3. That section 28 of the World War veterans’ act, as amended 
(sec. 453, title 88, of the United States Code), is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 28. There shall be no recovery of payments from any person, 
who, in the judgment of the director, is without fault on his part, and 
where, in the judgment of the director, such recovery would defeat 
the purpose of benefits otherwise authorized or would be against equity 
and good conscience, No disbursing officer shall be held liable for any 
amount paid by him to any person where the recovery of such amount 
is waived under this section. 

“When under the provisions of this section the recovery of a pay- 
ment made from the United States Government life-insurance fund is 
waived, the United States Government life-insurance fund shall be 
reimbursed for the amount involved from the current appropriation for 
military and naval insurance.” 

Sec, 4. That a new section be added to Title I of the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended (title 38, United States Code), to be 
known as section 34 and to read as follows: 

“Sec. 34. The director is hereby authorized to contract for the 
services of translators without regard to the provisions of the act of 
August 5, 1882 (secs. 39, 45, 46, 50, title 5, United States Code), and 
the classification act of 1923 (secs. 43, 45, 46, title 5, United States 
Code). This section shall be deemed to be in effect as of June 7, 1924.” 
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Sec. 5. That a new section be added to Title I of the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended (title 38, U. 8. Code), to be known as 
section 35 and to read as follows: 

“ Skc. 35. The director is hereby authorized to purchase transcripts 
of the record, including all evidence, of trial of litigated cases. This 
section shall be deemed to be in effect as of June 7, 1924.” 

Sec. 6. That section 201, subdivisions (1) and (3), of the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended (sec. 472, title 38, U. S. Code), 
be hereby amended as follows: 

“(1) If death occur or shall have occurred subsequent to April 6, 
1917, and before discharge or resignation from the service, the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau shall pay for burial and funeral expenses and 
the return of body to his home a sum not to exceed $100, as may be 
fixed by regulation. Where a veteran of any war, including those women 
who served as Army nurses under contracts between April 21, 1898, 
and February 2, 1901, who was not dishonorably discharged, dies after 
discharge or resignation from the service, the director, in his discre- 
tion and with due regard to the circumstances of each case, shall pay 
for burial and funeral expenses and the transportation of the body (in- 
cluding preparation of the body) to the place of burial, a sum not 
exceeding $107 to cover such items and to be paid to such person or 
persons as may be fixed by regulations: Provided, That when such per- 
son dies while receiving from the bureau compensation or vocational 
training the above benefits shall be payable in all cases: Provided fur- 
ther, That where such person, while recelving from the bureau medical, 
surgical, or hospital treatment, or vocational training, dies away from 
home and at the place to which he was ordered by the bureau, or while 
traveling under orders of the bureau, the above benefits shall be pay- 
able in all cases and in addition thereto the actual and necessary 
cost of the transportation of the body of the person (including prepara- 
tion of the body) to the place of burial, within the continental limits 
of the United States, its Territories, or possessions, and including also, 
in the discretion of the director, the actual and necessary cost of trans- 
portation of an attendant: Provided further, That no accrued pension, 
compensation, or insurance due at the time of death shall be deducted 
from the sum allowed: Provided further, That the director may, in 
his discretion, make contracts for burial and funeral services within 
the limits of the amounts allowed herein without regard to the laws 
prescribing advertisement for proposals for supplies and services for 
the United States Veterans“ Bureau: And provided further, That sec- 
tion 5, title 41, of the United States Code, shall not be applied to con- 
tracts for burinl and funeral expenses heretofore entered into by the 
director so as to deny payment for services rendered thereunder, and 
all suspensions of payment heretofore made in connection with such 
contracts are hereby removed, and any and all payments which are 
now or may hereafter become due on such contracts are hereby 
expressly authorized. 

“(3) The payment of compensation to or for a child shall continue 
until such child reaches the age of 18 years or married, or if such 
child should be permanently incapable of self-support by reason of 
mental or physical defect, then during such incapacity: Provided, That 
the payment of compensation shall be further continued after the age of 
18 years and until completion of education or training, to any child 
who is or may hereafter be pursuing a course of instruction at a 
school, college, academy, seminary, technical institute, or university, 
particularly designated by him and approved by the director, which 
shall have agreed to report to the director the termination of attend- 
ance of such child, and if any such institution of learning fails to make 
such report promptly the approval shall be withdrawn: And provided 
further, That no compensation shall be paid to or for any child who 
reaches the age of 21 years.” 

Sec, 7, That the first paragraph of section 202, subdivision (7), of 
the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended (see. 480, title 38, United 
States Code), be hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(7) Where any disabled person having neither wife, child, nor 
dependent parent shall, after July 1, 1924, have been maintained by the 
Government of the United States for a period or periods amounting to 
six months in an institution or institutions, and shall be deemed by 
the director to be insane, the compensation for such person shall there- 
after be $30 per month so long as he shall thereafter be maintained 
by the bureau in an institution; and such compensation may, in the 
discretion of the director, be paid to the chief officer of said institution 
to be used for the benefit of such person: Provided, however, That if 
such person shall recover his reason and shall be discharged from such 
institution as competent, such additional sum shall be paid him as 
would equal the total sum by which his compensation has been reduced 
through the provisions of this subdivision.” 

Sec. 8. That section 202, subdivision 12, of the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924, as amended (sec. 486, title 38, United States Code), be hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(12) Where the disabled person is a patient in & hospital, or where 
for any other reason the disabled person and bis wife are not living 
together, or where the children are not in the custody of the disabled 
person, the amount of the compensation may be apportioned as may 
be prescribed by regulations.” 
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Snc, 9. That section 206 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended (sec. 495, title 38, United States Code), is hereby repealed. 

Suc. 10. That section 209 of the World War veterans’ act, as amended 
(sec. 498, title 38, United States Code), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 11. That section 212 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended (sec. 422, title 38, United States Code), be amended by adding 
thereto the following proviso: 

“ Provided further, That where the widow, child, or children of a 
deceased veteran are entitled to compensation by virtue of an accrued 
right under the war risk insurance act, as amended, the rates of com- 
pensation shall be the same as those provided by section 201 of this 
act.” 

SEC. 12. That section 300 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended (sec, 511, title 38, of the United States Code), be hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 300. In order to give to every commissioned officer and 
enlisted man and to every member of the Army Nurse Corps (female) 
and of the Navy Nurse Corps (female) when employed in active service 
under the War Department or Navy Department protection for them- 
selves and their dependents, the United States, upon application to 
the bureau and without medical examination, shall grant United States 
Government life insurance (converted insurance) against the death 
or total permanent disability of any such person in any multiple 
of $500, and not less than $1,000 or more than $10,000 upon the 
payment of the premiums as hereinafter provided. Such insurance 
must be applied for within one hundred and twenty days after enlist- 
ment or after entrance into or employment in the active service and 
before discharge or resignation: Provided, That any member of the 
reserve forces whose application was accepted at a time when he 
was in attendance at a military or naval training camp or station, 
and from whom premiums were collected, and who becomes or has 
become totally and permanently disabled, or dies or has died, shall 
be deemed to have made yalid application therefor. This proviso shall 
not authorize the granting of more than $10,000 insurance to any one 
person: Provided further, That each officer and enlisted man of the 
Coast Guard who is serving on active duty at the time of the passage 
of this amendatory act, or who subsequent thereto enters the Coast 
Guard service, shall be granted insurance in accordance with the 
terms of this section upon application within one hundred and twenty 
days of the passage of this amendatory act, or date of enlistment or 
entry into the Coast Guard, whichever is the later date, and before 
retirement, discharge, or resignation. 

“Yearly renewable term insurance shall be payable only to a spouse, 
child, grandchild, parent, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, 
brother-in-law, or sister-in-law, or to any or all of them, and also 
during total and permanent disability to the injured person. 

“Where the beneficiary for yearly renewable term insurance at the 
time of designation by the insured is within the permitted class of 
beneficiaries and is the designated beneficiary at the time of the 
maturity of the insurance because of the death of the insured, such 
beneficiary shall be deemed to be within the permitted class even 
though the status of such beneficiary shall have been changed. 

“The United States shall bear the expenses of administration and 
the excess mortality and disability cost resulting from the hazards 
of war. The premium rates shall be the net rates based upon the 
American Experience Table of Mortality and interest at 3½ per 
cent per annum. ‘This section, as amended, shall be deemed to be in 
effect as of June 7, 1924.“ 

Sec. 13. That section 301 of the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, 
as amended (section 512, title 38, United States Code), be hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 301. Except as provided in the second paragraph of this 
section, not later than July 2, 1927, all term yearly renewable insur- 
ance held by persons who were in the military service after April 
6, 1917, shall be converted, without medical examination, into such 
form or forms of insuranee as may be prescribed by regulations and 
as the insured may request. Regulations shall provide for the right 
to convert into ordinary life, 20-payment life, endowment maturing at 
age 62, five-year level premium term, and into other usual forms of 
Insurance, and for reconversion of any such policies to a higher pre- 
mium rate in accordance with regulations to be issued by the director, 
and shall prescribe the time and method of payment of the premiums 
thereon, but payments of premiums in advance shall not be required 
for periods of more than one month each, and may be deducted from 
the pay or deposit of the insured or be otherwise made at bis election. 

“All yearly renewable term insurance shall cease on July 2, 1927, 
except when death or total permanent diability shall have occurred 
before July 2, 1927: Provided, however, That the director may by 
regulation extend the time for the continuing of yearly renewable 
term insurance and the conversion thereof in any case where on July 
2, 1927, conversion of such yearly renewable term insurance is im- 
practicable or impossible due to the mental condition or disappearance 
of the insured. 

“In case where an insured whose yearly renewable term insur- 
ance has matured by reason of total permanent disability is found 
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and declared to be no longer permanently and totally disabled, and 
where the insured is required under regulations to renew payment 
of premiums on said term insurance, and where this contingency is 
extended beyond the period during which said yearly renewable term 
insurance otherwise must be converted, there shall be given such in- 
sured an additional period of two years from the date on which he 
is required to renew payment of premiums In which to convert said 
term insurance as hereinbefore provided: Provided, That where the 
time for conversion has been extended under the second paragraph 
of this section because of the mental condition or disappearance of 
the iusured, there shall be allowed to the insured an additional period 
of two years from the date on which he recovers from his mental 
disability or reappears in which to convert. 

“The insurance except as provided herein shall be payable in 240 
equal monthly installments: Provided, That when the amount of an 
individual monthly payment is less than $5, such amount may in 
the discretion of the director be allowed to accumulate without inter- 
est and be disbursed annually. Provisions for maturity at certain 
ages, for continuous Installments during the life of the insured or 
beneficiaries, or both, for cash, loan, paid up and extended values, 
dividends from gains and savings, and such other provisions for the 
protection and advantage of and for alternative benefits to the insured 
and the beneficiaries as may be found to be reasonable and practicable, 
may be provided for In the contract of insurance, or from time to 
time by regulations. All calculations shall be based upon the Ameri- 
can Experience Table of Mortality and interest at 3½ per centum 
per annum, except that no deduction shall be made for continuous 
installments during the life of the insured in case his total and 
permanent disability continues more than 240 months. Subject to 
regulations, the insured shall at all times have the right to change 
the beneficiary or beneficiaries without the consent of such bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries, but only within the classes herein provided. 

“If no beneficiary be designated by the insured as beneficiary for 
converted insurance granted under the provisions of Article IV of the 
war risk insurance act, or Title III of this act, either in his life- 
time or by his last will and testament, or if the designated beneficiary 
does not survive the insured, then there shall be paid to the estate 
of the insured the present value of the remaining unpaid monthly in- 
stallments; or if the designated beneficiary survives the insured and 
dies before receiving all of the installments of converted insurance 
payable and applicable, then there shall be paid to the estate of such 
beneficiary the present value of the remaining unpaid monthly in- 
stnliments: Provided, That no payments shall be made to any estate 
which under the laws of the residence of the insured or the bene- 
ficiary, as the case may be, would escheat, but same shall escheat to 
the United States and be credited to the United States Government 
life insurance fund. 

“The bureau may make provision in the contract for converted 
insurance for optional settlements, to be selected by the insured, 
whereby such insurance may be made payable either in one sum or 
in Installments for 36 months or more. The bureau may also include 
in said contract a provision authorizing the beneficiary to elect 
to receive payment of the insurance in installments for 36 months 
or more, but only if the insured has not exercised the right of elec- 
tion as hereinbefore provided; and even though the insured may have 
exercised his right of election the said contract may authorize the 
beneficiary to elect to receive such insurance in installments spread 
over a greater period of time than that selected by the insured. This 
gection shall be deemed to be in effect as of June 7, 1924.” 

Sec, 14. That a new section be added to the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended (title 38, U. S. Code), to be known as section 310 and 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 310. Notwithstanding the provisions of sections 300 and 301 of 
the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended (secs. 511 and 512, title 
88, United States Code), the United States, upon application to the 
bureau, shall grant United States Government lite (converted) insurance 
against death or permanent total disability in any multiple of $500 and 
not less than $1,000 or more than $10,000 to any person who has hereto- 
fore applied or been eligible to apply for yearly renewable term insurance 
or United States Government life (converted) insurance: Provided, That 
such person is in good health and furnishes evidence satisfactory to the 
director to this effect: Provided further, That no person may carry more 
than $10,000 of United States Government life insurance at one time.” 

Sec, 15. That a new section be added to the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended (title 38, U. S. Code), to be known as section 311 
and to read as follows: 

“Sec, 311. Wherever an insured under a yearly renewable term insur- 
ance contract or a United States Government life (converted) insurance 
policy is totally disabled for a period of 12 consecutive months he shall 
be entitled to receive total permanent disability benefits under his con- 
tract as though he were totally and permanently disabled, such pay- 
ments to be effective as of the date such total disability began and to 
be made monthly in accordance with the terms of the contract during 
the continuance of such total disability. During the period of payments 
under this section premiums on such insurance: shall be waived: 
Provided, however, That no retroactive payments shall be made under 
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this section except where there is a period of total disability followed 
by permanent total disability, in which event payments shall be made 
effective not more than one year prior to the passage of this amendatory 
act: Provided further, That no application, conversion, or reinstate- 
ment shall be invalidated by reason of the provisions of this section. 
Provision shall be made by regulation for the reexamination of an in- 
sured under this section from time to time as the director may deem 
necessary, and in the event it is found that an insured is no longer 
totally disabled, payment of benefits shall cease and the provisions of 
the yearly renewable term insurance contract or the United States Gov- 
ernment life-insurance policy, with reference to recovery from permanent 
total disability, shall apply: Provided, That the benefits of this section 
shall not prejudice any other cause of permanent total disability.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota ig 
recognized for 20 minutes and the gentleman from North 
Carolina for 20 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, this act was 
originally H. R. 10160, which I introduced early in the session. 
The insurance features contained in the present bill, H. R. 
13039, were referred to a subcommittee, of which Representa- 
tive Perkins, of New Jersey, was chairman. They were unani- 
mously- reported by that subcommittee and unanimously- 
reported by the entire committee. The other features were 
contained in H. R. 10160. There is a very complete statement 
of what the bill contains in the report, Report No. 1274, and 
in order to save time I ask unanimous consent that I may 
include that report in my present remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Therefore, I shall only dis- 
cuss the three major provisions of the bill, found in sections 
1, 9, and 13, 

Section 1 of the bill amends section 19 of the act by estab- 
lishing a uniform Federal statute of limitations for suits on con- 
tracts of insurance relating to permanent disability. In the 
different States of the United States the statute of limitations 
differs. In some States it is 3 years, in other States 4 years, 
in some States 6 years, and in New York and perhaps one 
other State 20 years. As suits are brought under these insur- 
ance policies in one State a disabled man would have 20 years 
in which to bring his action, whereas in another State he 
would have but 3 years. In the United States as a whole the 
statute of limitations is 6 years, and the committee, therefore, 
adopted 6 years for the purposes of this bill. 

If this is not adopted, it would be very clear that able law- 
yers in States where the statute of limitations is but 3 
years would, 10 years after the expiration of the statute of 
limitations in that State, move their clients to the State of 
New York, where the statute of limitations is 20 years. If 
there were many of these cases, and there might be a great 
number of them, it would dislocate the system of Federal 
jurisprudence over the country. So that is an important pro- 
vision of the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Would this give residents of the State of 
New York six years from the time that this bill, if enacted into 
law, went into effect? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Six years from the time 
the right to sue accrues, and one year from the passage of this 
act. 

Section 9 of the proposed law repeals sections 206 and 209 
of the present statutes. This is the provision of the proposed 
law which will be most expensive to the Government, and to 
my mind it is one of the most important provisions of the pro- 
posed law. 

On June 7 last the time expired wherein disabled men could 
file their claims for disability compensation and present evi- 
dence in substantiation of those claims. There were two classes 
of the disabled who did not file their claims and present evi- 
dence before the expiration of the time provided in the statute. 
One class is made up of men who were very badly disabled, but 
who would not ask the Government for anything. They came 
back from the war and said they were able to work without 
the Government helping them. They were not too proud to 
engage in the conflict, but they were too proud to file their 
claims, A time may come when the fortunes of life are not 
good to those men, and they should not be prohibited from pre- 
senting their claims and filing their evidence if they desire to do 


so. Then there is another class of men all over the United 
States who, no matter what law is passed by Congress, will 
never know that such a law has been passed, and there are 
men in this country, who were seriously disabled, that to-day 
do not realize that this Congress and this Government have 
been liberal with respect to the disabled men, and they have 
not filed their claims. There are in the Veterans’ Bureau 
to-day claims which will next year require an expenditure of 
about $3,000,000. Those claims are already allowed by the 
bureau; they are absolutely legitimate and they are entirely 
legal, but these men are prohibited from presenting claims by 
reason of the statute of limitations. 

The third most important of these provisions, as I see them, 
is section 13. 

Mr. NEWTON. Will the gentleman yield before he leaves 
that point? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON. I do not just get the intent and purpose of 
the amendment in section 11. I was not aware that there 
was a distinction under the provisions of the existing law. I 
am referring to section 11 of the bill which amends section 212. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. At the present time, if a 
man has a converted insurance policy, which is ordinary life, 
he can convert it to the more expensive policy. 

Mr. NEWTON. I am referring to section 11 of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman is refer- 
ring to the widows? 

Mr. NEWTON. Yes; widows and children. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. At present there is a 
discrimination. The widows in the elass described in the bill 
secure $25 a month, while the widows immediately before the 
date given in the report and immediately after the date given 
in the report receive $30 a month, and all we have desired to 
do is to equalize those classes of widows. 

Mr. NEWTON. I was not aware that there is a distinction. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes; it remoyes a dis- 
crimination against that class of widows of $5 a month and 
puts them on a parity with all other widows. 

Section 13 of the bill, which I was about to discuss before 
yielding to the gentleman from Minnesota, opens up Government 
insurance to service men who have lapsed their policies. This 
costs the Government nothing, it is the best insurance in the 
world, and the men ought to be allowed to take it. It is self- 
sustaining. 

There were many men who came back from the war who had 
obligations and did not feel they could carry this insurance. 
They were mostly young men. Their average age to-day is 
only about 33 years. Many of them dropped their insurance. 
All the committee has desired to do is to give them the oppor- 
tunity to take this converted insurance if they are physically 
able to pass the examination. 

This is the best and the cheapest insurance in the world, 
liberalized as we have liberalized it in this bill. On the average 
it is 28 per cent cheaper than equivalent insurance written by 
any private insurance company, and this is because there is 
no overhead and there are no agents’ premiums. 

The Congress has not desired to open the insurance privileges 
to the public and engage the Government in competition with 
insurance companies, but we have felt that this right of renewal 
should be given to every service man who was given a policy 
during the years of the war. 

I want to call the attention of the Congress especially to the 
fact that this is converted insurance and not term insurance. 
The term insurance which the men were given during the war 
was paid for partly by themselves and partly by the Govern- 
ment. This term insurance to date has cost the American 
Government $1,400,000,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman states that if a veteran 
has permitted his insurance to lapse or if he has failed to con- 
vert his insurance under the provisions of the bill now before 
us he can convert his insurance provided he is physically 
perfect. Is there any provision made for the veterans who, 
on account of illness, did not avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to convert and are now rejected by reason of their 
physical condition? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. No; and I will tell the 
gentleman why that provision could not be included in the law. 
The payments made out of the insurance fund do not come 
from the Goyernment. They come from you and from myself 
and from everyone of us that carry Government insurance. The 
Government is purely the trustee of the money paid as pre- 
miums by the service men of the United States who have this 
insurance. It is a sacred trust fund. If we would adopt an 
amendment such as the gentleman suggests it would be paid, 
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not by the Government, but it would be paid from the pockets 
of the provident men who did keep their insurance and who 
have paid the premium throughout all these years. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. So, if a veteran, such as I have described, 
should die, then his dependents would have whatever allowance 
the law provides for dependent relatives. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. That is quite correct. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, certainty. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Sometimes in respect of this war-risk insur- 
ance it is hard to tell whether the insurance payments are 
going to be made and to whom they are going to be made. 
There have been many hundreds of cases held up in the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau of automatic reinstatement of insurance owing 
to a conflict in the decisions of the Attorney General, the Comp- 
troller General, the Veterans’ Bureau, and the Federal courts. 
I think the time is at hand when legislation should be enacted 
to make certain what will become of the insurance that these 
veterans are carrying. Some of these cases on automatic rein- 
statements have been held up in adjudication for a year pend- 
ing a solution of these various decisions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would say to the gentile- 
man we can only let time work that out, but I want to make it 
clear that we should not take any liberties or trifle with this 
fund, because it is purely a trust fund coming from the men 
who have paid their premiums. 

Mr. NEWTON and Mr. HILL of Alabama rose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield first to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. NEWTON. I want to inguire about a case of this sort. 
Here is a soldier who dropped his insurance or did not take out 
any insurance at all and he is in good health, and just as 
long as he remains in good health, as I understand it, he can 
make application at any time in the future, paying whatever is 
the then premium. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Based on his age. 

Mr. NEWTON. Based on his age, and have the benefits of 
this insurance? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. The gentleman has really answered 
my question. In other words, this removes all limitation so far 
as converted insurance is concerned if the veteran is in good 
health. 3 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL.» On page 15, line 2, there is the language, 
“or if the designated beneficiary survives the insured and dies 
before receiving all of the installments of converted insurance 
payable and applicable, then there shall be paid to the estate 
of such beneficiary the present value of the remaining unpaid 
monthly installments.” This is a change in the present law, 
is it not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not think so. 

5 CAMPBELL. It goes to the estate of the deceased 
soldier. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. There comes in the differ- 
ence between converted insurance and term insurance. The 
soldier himself is paying for this insurance, and we felt there 
should be no limitation and that he should be allowed to have 
the money go where he desired; but on term insurance, where 
the Government, as I have said, has spent $1,400,000,000, it 
was thought that the Government might have something to say 
about who the beneficiary should be. On converted insurance, 
that the soldier pays for himself, we thought the Government 
ought to have nothing to say about who the beneficiary should 
be. That is done by this proposed law now under discussion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Why not allow the law of the State to 
determine that? Suppose the beneficiary has remarried and 
the deceased soldier leaves parents in needy circumstances? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Then it would be paid to 
the beneficiaries of the deceased soldier. 

I still think that was in the original war risk law or vet- 
erans’ act of 1924, as amended, and we are not attempting to 
change it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It goes to the estate of the deceased 
soldier, and that is where it should go. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It is peculiar that a 
moment ago another Member of the House was objecting 
because it did not go that way. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will yield, under the 
war-risk insurance we can only designate certain degrees of 
relatives. I made certain persons my beneficiaries, because to 
name others would not be within the relationship. Therefore 
there was some reason for a provision of that kind. As the 
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gentleman suggests, it is quite possible that if a beneficiary 
named commences to derive the benefits of the insurance and 
thereafter dies an entire new set of relatives get the benefit. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
balance of my time. I append the report: 


(Report to accompany H. R. 13039) 


The Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 13039) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended, having considered the same, report thereon with 
recommendation that it be passed as amended. The bill, as now pre- 
sented, proposes several substantial changes to which the attention of 
the House of Representatives should be specifically directed. They are 
as follows: 

1. Section 1 of the bill amends section 19 of the act by establishing 
a uniform statute of limitations for suits on contracts of insurance. 
At the present time, under the conformity act, the statutes of limitations 
of the various States apply. The periods of limitations in these 
statutes vary from 3 to 20 years, the average being 6 years. The com- 
mittee believes that the average statute of limitation, namely six years, 
should be applied to these suits, with an additional year from the date 
of passage of this amendatory act for all suits. In computing the 
limitation period it is provided that the time from the date of filing 
claim for insurance benefits to the date of disallowance of the claim by 
the director shall not be included. Further, it is provided that the 
period of limitation shall not run during the time a person is under 
legal disability or is rated as incompetent by the bureau, and that such 
person shall have three years from date of removal of disability in 
which to sue. The amended section is made applicable to sults whick 
ha ve been heretofore rejected under the State statutes of limitations, 
pending suits, as well as future suits. 

2. Section 2 of the bill, as amended, amends section 21, subdivision 
2, of the World War veterans’ act to provide authority in the Director 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau for the payment of the expenses 
of original appointments of guardians, curators, and conservators of 
incompetent beneficiaries. At the present time the law provides for 
the payment of such expenses incident to any investigation or court 
proceeding for the removal of a guardian, curator, or conservator, who 
has not properly executed the duties of bis trust, and the appointment 
of a new guardian, curator, or conservator, but it is not within the 
power of the director to secure the appointment of such a fiduciary in 
the first instance and pay the expenses of the proceeding. The cost 
of this item is estimated at $164,000 per annum. 

3. Section 3 of the bill, as amended, amends section 28 of the World 
War veterans’ act, as amended, under which authority now exists for 
waiver of recovery of payments from any beneficiary who, in the 
judgment of the director, is without fault on his part and where, in 
the judgment of the director, such recovery would defeat the purpose 
of benefits otherwise authorized or would be against equity and good 
conscience, by the substitution of the word “person” for the word 
“ beneficiary.” Under the language of this section at present, as con- 
strued by the bureau and the Comptroller General, the word “ benefi- 
ciary" does not comprehend persons who are not legal beneficiaries 
under the statute; for instance, in a case where, upon the evidence 
submitted, the bureau has paid insurance or compensation to a person 
who was alleged to be the widow of an ex-service man, but who, it 
subsequently appears, was not his widow for the reason that prior to 
her marriage to the veteran he was married to another woman from 
whom he was not legally divorced, recovery can not be waived, be- 
cause the woman, not being the veteran's widow, could legally not be 
a beneficiary within the meaning of that term as used in the World 
War veterans’ act, as amended. It is obviously unjust, however, to 
attempt to recover in such a case, both the payee and the bureau 
being without fault. The substitution of the word “person” for the 
word “beneficiary” will cure the situation. There is also included 
language to the effect that no disbursing officer shall be held liable 
for any amount paid by him to any person where the recovery of 
such amount is waived under this section. The purpose of this 
amendment is to relieve disbursing officers from liability on their bonds 
through payments made through error, the recovery of which has been 
waived under authority of section 28. At the present time the Comp- 
troller General holds that, although recovery may be waived in so far 
as the payee is concerned, the disbursing officer is nevertheless liable 
under his bond for the erroneous disbursement. It is estimated that 
this would result in an immediate cost of $218,500 and an annual cost 
of $84,850 thereafter. 

4. Section 4 of the bill, as amended, adds a new section to Title I 
of the World War veterans’ act, as amended, to be known as section 
34, and to provide authority for the director to enter into private 
contracts for the services of translators without regard to the civil 
service laws and the classification act of 1923. This amendment is 
included to enable the director to procure the translation of corre- 
spondence from foreign languages into English, and English into for- 
eign languages, by the piece, where the foreign language is unusual and 
so seldom encountered in the administration of the bureau as not to 
justify the hiring of a translator on a salary basis. The director has 
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found it economical to enter into private contracts in such cases rather 
than to employ a regular translator at an annual salary, but the 
Comptroller General has held that such procedure is unauthorized. 
It is estimated that the cost of this provision would be approximately 
$300. The amendment is made retroactive to June 7, 1924, in order 
that translators who have heretofore performed services under this 
arrangement may be reimbursed. 

5. Section 5 of the bill, as amended, adds a new section to Title I 
of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, to be known as 
section 35, and to provide authority for the purchase of transcripts 
of the record, including the evidence of trial of litigated cases. This 
section is recommended by the bureau in order that in the future 
review of such cases the bureau would have the full benefit of evidence 
adduced at trial. It is estimated that this amendment will cost 
approximately $10,000 per year. 

6. Section 6 of the bill amends section 201, subdivision (1), of the 
statute, which now provides an allowance of $100 plus $7 for a flag 
to drape the casket in cases where a veteran dies after discharge or 
resignation from the service and does not leave assets which, in the 
judgment of the director, should be applied to meet the expenses of 
burial and funeral and the transportation of the body, so as to pro- 
vide for the payment of $107 in all cases in which the director, in 
his discretion and with due regard to the circumstances of each case, 
may decide that the sum should be allowed. Provision is also made 
that the director may make contracts for burial and funeral services 
without regard to the laws providing for advertisement and accept- 
ance of the lowest bid, in order that the director shall be no longer 
bound by the law requiring him to accept the lowest bid offered, but, 
on the other hand, may accept the bid which will provide the best 
funeral within the amount allowed for burial and funeral expenses, 
Further provision is made so as to permit payments under contracts 
heretofore made on this basis by the director in an effort to provide 
respectable burials, but which have been disallowed by the Comptroller 
General. F ‘ 

This section of the bill also proposes to amend subdivision (3) of 
section 201 by the addition of a new proviso authorizing the payment 
of compensation to children after the age of 18 years, and until com- 
pletion of education or training, where such children are or may 
hereafter be pursuing a course of instruction at a school, college, 
academy, seminary, technical institute, or university particularly desig- 
nated by them and approved by the director, This allowance is to be 
continued until such children reach the age of 21 years, or terminate 
their attendance at school. It is estimated that this provision would 
result in a total increased cost to the Government of $1,007,900. 

7. Section 7 proposes to amend section 202, subdivision (7), first 
paragraph, by increasing the amount of compensation now paid to dis- 
abled veterans who have no dependents and who are being maintained 
by the Government in hospitals from $20 to $30 per month, This 
amendment would result in an increased cost to the Government of 
$699,000 annually. 

8. Section 8 of the bill proposes to amend subdivision (12) of section 
202 by substituting the word “ may” for the word “ shall,” so as to give 
the director discretion in making apportionments of compensation where 
the disabled person and his wife are not living together, or where the 
children are not in the custody of the disabled person. At the present 
time the language of this subdivision is mandatory and leaves no dis- 
cretion in the director as to whether an apportionment shall be made 
regardless of the circumstances in the case. The object of the amend- 
ment is to permit the director to inquire into the reasons for the separa- 
tion and to make apportionments only in those cases where the facts 
warrant, and although it places on the bureau the functions of a court 
of domestic relations it nevertheless is important, from the standpoint of 
justice to those veterans who are separated from their wives through 
the misconduet of the latter, that the law no longer contain a mandate 
requiring apportionment in favor of a wife without regard to the cir- 
cumstances of the separation. There would be no increased cost due to 
this amendment. 

9. Sections 9 and 10 of the bill provide for the repeal of sections 206 
and 209 of the statute, which now contain limitations on filing claim 
and proof thereof. It is estimated that the repeal of these two sections 
will result in an increased cost to the Government of $3,342,516 the 
first year. 

10. Section 11 of the bill adds a proviso to section 212 of the World 
War veterans’ act, to provide that where the widow, child, or children 
of a deceased veteran are entitled to compensation by virtue of an 
accrued right under the war risk insurance act, as amended, the rates 
of compensation shall be the same as now paid to widows and children 
who are receiving compensation under the World War veterans’ act, as 
amended. This amendment is proper in view of the fact that the de- 
pendents of veterans who died of injuries received during the period of 
time covered by the war risk insurance act, but not between April 6, 
1917, and July 2, 1921, the period of the World War as defined by the 
World War veterans’ act, are now paid at the rate provided by the old 
statute. It is fair to put all these dependents on the same basis. This 
amendment will result in an increased cost to the Government of 
$12,000 annually, 


11. Section 12 amends section 300 of the act by removing the restric- 
tion on the designation of a beneficiary for converted insurance to a 
permitted class, The permitted class of beneficiaries will still remain 
in the statute in so far as yearly renewable term insurance is con- 
cerned. The committee is of the opinion that in view of the fact that 
the insured under converted insurance is paying an ample premium for 
the protection afforded, he should be given the same right with regard 
to designating a beneficiary, or changing a beneficiary, as he would have 
under a commercial insurance policy. This amendment will make un- 
necessary the amendment providing that trustees be included among the 
permitted class of beneficiaries for converted insurance. There will be 
no additional cost attached to this amendment. 

12. Section 13 of the bill amends section 301 of the act merely to 
make the provisions of that section conform to the amendatory section 
removing the permitted class of beneficiaries for converted insurance 
and to permit reconversion of converted insurance to policies of a lower 
premium rate, other than the five-year term, where the insured is in 
good health. Evidence was produced to show that immediately follow- 
ing the war many men bought endowment policies whieh carry a high 
premium rate; they are now finding it impossible to continue the 
premiums on these policies, and it was believed that by permitting 
‘them, if they are in good health, to transfer to a lower premium rate 
policy they would be able to continue the insurance. No additional 
cost will result under this amendment. 

13. Section 14 of the bill adds a new section to the act to be known 
as section 310. This section authorizes the granting of converted 
insurance to any man who has heretofore applied, or has been eligible 
to apply, for either yearly renewable term or converted insurance if he 
is now in good health and submits evidence to this effect satisfactory 
to the director. The committee believes that this amendment will not 
only be beneficial to the veterans but also to the United States Gov- 
ernment life converted insurance fund, as it will permit men in good 
health to take out converted insurance and thereby increase the number 
of good risks carrying this form of insurance. 

14. Section 15 of the bill adds a new section to the act to be known 
as section 311. Evidence was presented to the committee showing 
that under the present law many veterans had been rated temporarily 
totally disabled for long periods of time and then rated permanently 
and totally disabled. As a result of this, in many instances the policy 
lapsed before the permanent total disability was effective, and no 
insurance was payable. The committee believes that it was the inten- 
tion of Congress that cases of this kind should be payable, and in order 
to insure that the benefits might be paid this amendment is recom- 
mended, The effect of the amendment is this: It leayes the two 
previous maturing factors for insurance, namely, death or total dis- 
ability, as they are. It adds an additional maturing factor, namely, 
whenever an insured has been totally disabled for 12 months the 
benefits shall be payable from the beginning of total disability during 
the continuance of such total disability. The amendment is only made 
retroactive in those cases where there has been a period of total 
disability followed by a rating of permanent total disability. It does 
not cover retroactively cases of men who previously have been rated 
temporarily totally disabled but who have since recovered. A special 
proviso is included protecting applications, reinstatements, and con- 
versions heretofore made. The cost of this seetion is figured at 
$9,200,000 for term insurance and $450,000 for converted insurance. 

The total increased cost of this entire bill for the first year is 
estimated at $5,632,346, 

The figures given in this report are the official figures furnished by 
the Veterans’ Bureau. 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BROWNING]. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr, Speaker, there are very few benefits 
as far as compensation is concerned extended by the bill brought 
in at this time. The principal benefit is that contained in the 
provision that there shall be no time limit for filing the 
applications for compensation, provided the man can show serv- 
ice connection of his disability. I think that is a proper pro- 
vision. There should be no time limit of you can trace the 
disability to service. 

There are a few administrative changes made to help the 
bureau in the administration of the law. There is a provision 
to raise the pay of the mentally incompetent person who is in 
a hospital and who has been there for six months, and who 
has no dependents, from the present allowance of $20 a month 
to $30 a month, There is a provision for the small allowance 
to children of deceased veterans now entitled to compensation 
to be continued to them until they become 21 years of age, 
provided they are in school. This was insisted on by the service 
organization and I think it is proper legislation. 

Beyond that there has been no change in the compensation 
benefits that I recall. The principal reforms brought about by 
the bill are those in regard to insurance which have been 
explained to you. It provides that if the policy has been 
converted to an endowment policy it can be reduced to the 
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ordinary life policy costing less money providing the man 
desires to do that in order to carry it at a less cost. 

It provides that a man may designate any beneficiary he 
desires instead of being confined to a class set out in the 
original insurance, that of a dependent. 

It sets a limit as to when the monthly payment from the Gov- 
ernment on account of insurance may accrue to him because of 
total disability. Most of the old-line insurance companies pro- 
vide in the total-disability clause that when they reach a totally 
disabled condition for three months, or 90 days, it is conclusive 
against the company and disability benefits must begin, In 
other words, if a man is totally disabled for three months he 
must be paid his disability insurance until he becomes able again 
to carry on his work. This bill does not go that far, but pro- 
vides that if a man has been rated by the bureau as having a 
total disability, whether temporary or permanent, for one year 
he becomes eligible for monthly payments, and they are paid as 
long as he is totally disabled. 

There are many reforms that I think should have been made 
in the law which we were not able to get into the bill at this 
time. Many of these corrections, if made at the present, would 
postpone the time when service pensions will be demanded. All 
of us are aware that there is quite an insistence from some 
parts that we disregard service connection and pay the man for 
disabilities regardless of the origin of them. If the number of 
cases who are entitled to compensation but are defeated because 
of technicalities of the law are permitted to persist and multiply, 
that demand will grow greater as time passes, and we could 
easier answer it by doing justice to all who ean reasonably 
show their service-connected injury. I regret that time will not 
permit me to enumerate them. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, before speaking on the 
bill under consideration I wish to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that sooner or later it will be necessary to 
consider legislation which will aid the Veterans’ Bureau in re- 
taining the services of the physicians and surgeons now serving 
in the bureau. In the last few minutes the House has passed 
the hospital bill (H. R. 12821), which authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $15,000,000 for the purpose of constructing new hospitals, 
as well as expanding the facilities at other hospitals. On the 
ist of March the United States Veterans’ Bureau was operating 
50 hospitals and using a part of 48 other Government hospitals, 
and 168 civilian hospitals. On this date there were 7,301 
tubercular patients, 6,985 general medical and surgical patients, 
and 12,857 neuropsychiatric patients in these hospitals. There 
were on this date, then, a total of 27,143 patients in these 
various hospitals. 

The House is to be commended for passing this hospital bill. 
The additional facilities are badly needed, but while we are 
proyiding the hospitals for these patients we are not properly 
earing for the medical personnel and the nurses in all of these 
institutions. From 15 to 20 per cent of the doctors leave the 
service each year, and each year it becomes more difficult to 
procure the necessary personnel. Young doctors are not willing 
to enter into a service that has no future, and I venture to say 
that there is no doctor on the floor of the House who would go 
to work in one of the present Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, or 
engage in medical work connected in the central or regional 
offices. The peak of the load in neuropsychiatric cases will not 
be reached until the year 1944, while possibly the peak of the 
load in tuberculosis, general medical, and surgical cases will not 
depreciably diminish for some years yet. If the Government is 
to properly care for the disabled men, then it can be done only 
by first providing an adequate number of competent doctors and 
nurses; and, second, by providing the necessary hospital facili- 
ties. There is before the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation a bill for the creation ofa medical corps in the 
Veterans’ Bureau where a future is guaranteed to the physician 
or nurse who enters the service. 

Mr. KINDRED. Do not the remarks of the gentleman apply 
particularly to those disabled veterans who have mental and 
nervous diseases? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. In answer to the gentleman from New 
York, who is a distinguished member of the medical profession, 
they do; and furthermore, as I have stated before, that load is 
increasing each year. The establishment of a medical corps in 
the Veterans’ Bureau will cost an additional sum of money, but 
it is absolutely necessary to establish this corps in order to 
properly care for the disabled and supply the new hospitals, as 
well as the old hospitals, with the medical personnel and nurses. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes; with pleasure. 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is very probable, then, 
that better service could be rendered the disabled men if there 
were a thoroughly organized and permanent medical personnel 
in the hospital. And from a humanitarian standpoint a great 
advantage would be gained, and undoubtedly the expense would 
be less in the end, making it an advantage from an economic 
standpoint. 

Mr, BULWINKLE. In my opinion; yes. 

The bill now under consideration before the House is a gen- 
eral legislative bill from the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation and it consists of 15 amendments to the 
existing law. Five of these amendments are largely adminis- 
trative, six of them relate to compensation, and four amend the 
present law in regard to Government insurance. The first 
amendment, and the first class of cases that I speak of is the 
administrative, provides for a six-year statute of limitations, 
which will be, when the law goes into effect, a uniform statute 
of limitations on suits on contracts of insurance. The periods 
of limitation in the statutes of the various States are different. 
They vary from 3 to 20 years. 

The second section of the bill as amended amends section 21, 
subdivision 2, of the World War veterans’ act and gives the 
authority to the director to pay for the expenses necessary for 
the appointment of guardians of incompetent beneficiaries. 

The third amendment waives the recovery of payments here- 
tofore made to any beneficiary who in the judgment of the 
director is without fault and where in the judgment of the 
director a recovery would be against equity and good conscience. 

The fourth amendment as provided in the bill gives authority 
to the director to employ translators, and the fifth provides for 
the purchasing of transcripts in litigated cases. 

Now, as to the amendments which affect the disabled men and 
the beneficiaries of the bureau, the first is amendment 6, which 
amends section 201 of the World War veterans’ act of 1924. 
This section relates to the payment of the sum of $100 plus the 
sum of $7 for a flag when a veteran dies. 

Mr, HILL of Alabama, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. In regard to the amendment which 
authorizes the director to pay $100 funeral expenses and $7 for 
a flag, if a veteran dies to-day you have to show that he is a 
pauper to get the $100. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Les; that is practically correct under the 
present law, but under the proposed amendment, though, the 
$100, or the $107, as the case may be, can be paid by the director 
in his discretion and with due regard to the circumstances of 
each case to such person or persons as are entitled to this.sum. 
The main thought of the committee on this amendment was to 
authorize the director to pay in the case of each funeral the 
sum of $100, but only in those cases where a necessity existed 
for the payment. And the House will take notice that this 
amendment removes the Comptroller General from passing upon 
the decision of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. Too 
often in the past the Comptroller General ruled that whatever 
assets, no matter how small an amount, left by the deceased 
veteran should be applied to the cost of the funeral. From now 
on, as I have just stated, the Comptroller General will have 
nothing to do with this section. The amendment allows $7, so 
that if the family of the deceased veteran wishes to purchase a 
flag, they can do so, providing, of course, that the item in regard 
to the flag, as well as to the expenditure of the $100, shall be 
under the regulations promulgated by the bureau. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. It is my understanding that the 
matter of funeral expenses is entirely in the hands of the 
director and not subject to a decision of the Comptroller 
General. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes; that is true if the present amend- 
ment before the House-becomes a law, but under the law as it 
now stands the Comptroller General reviews the decision of the 
director. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Go back to the conditions in the hospi- 
tals; what the gentleman says about making a career for the 
Medical Corps is quite correct, but in the very nature of things 
it is difficult to keep a good medical man in the Government 
or in any institutional service. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. There does not seem to be much trouble 
in keeping a good medical man in the Army, Navy, or Public 
Health Service. / 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED, Will the gentleman also add on my author- 


ity that there is no such difficulty in obtaining and keeping the 
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services of competent physicians in the gentleman's own State 
of New York in the State hospital system for the insane, where 
good salaries are paid and proper facilities given. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Reverting again to the bill under dis- 
cussion, section 7 proposes to amend section 202, subdivision 7. 
by increasing the amount of compensation now paid to disabled 
veterans who have no dependents and who are being maintained 
by the Government in hospitals. The amount of the increase 
is from $20 to $80 per month. This provision does not in reality 
cost the Government anything. 

Section 8 of the bill merely amends the present law by sub- 
stituting the word “may” for “shall,” thus giving the director 
the discretion in making apportionments of compensation where 
the disabled person and his wife are not living together. I 
imagine that practically every Representative in Congress has 
had some of these cases within the last few years, cases where 
a wife has left her husband but continues to receive part of 
his compensation. 

Sections 9 and 10 of the bill, which repeal sections 206 and 
209 of the present law, mean more to the disabled men than any 
of the other provisions of this biil, especially to those veterans 
who were disabled and who have not filed any claim for com- 
pensation. The repeal of these two sections removes the limita- 
tion on filing a claim. The bureau estimates that this repeal 
will cost something over $3,000,000 a year. I do not see how 
they can arrive at that conclusion. The repeal of these two 
sections means absolute justice for all veterans. 

Section 11 of the bill amends the present law, section 212 of 
the World War veterans’ act, by adding a proviso, and I am 
very much interested in this section. It provides for continuing 
to give compensation until the minor arrives at the age of 21, 
and provided that the minor attends a school, college, or other 
educational institution. General Harris, United States Army, 
retired, national director of education and vocational training 
of war orphans of the American Legion, was very much inter- 
ested in this proviso, and in a statement that he made to me it is 
the intention of the Legion to request the various States to give 
scholarships in the educational institutions to these same chil- 
dren provided for in this section, This section adds a slight 
cost to the Government each year until probably 1943. 

Sections 12, 13, 14, and 15 relate to the insurance provisions 
of the law, and, in brief, these sections relate to a change in 
beneficiaries, a change in the policy, the granting of converted 
insurance to any man who has heretofore applied who is not 
in good health, and in the event of temporary disability for 
12 months that the policy matures. The amendment offered by 
the chairman of the committee provides that the last-named 
amendment shall not be retroactive prior to one year before the 
passage of this act. 

This bill will help the veterans of the World War. While it 
is not all that is to be desired, yet the changes that have been 
made as provided in these amendments are for the best and 
will be satisfactory and for the good of all concerned. [Ap- 
plause. | ; 

Mr. BLAGK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I take this one minute 
to express my especial approval of that provision in this pending 
bill which allows a veteran to file his claim if he can con- 
nect his disability with the service, notwithstanding the time 
limit may have expired. I think that if a veteran can show by 
competent evidence that he is disabled, and that this disability 
is the result of his service in the Army, he should be entitled 
to compensation, and no statute of limitation should bar him. 
I am glad the committee has amended the law in that respect. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I desire to express my 
approval briefly of other provisions of the bill. Section 13 
of the bill permits reconversion of connected insurance to 
policies of a lower premium rate. It is quite evident that 
immediately following the war many men bought endowment 
policies which carry a high premium rate; they are now finding 
it impossible to continue the high premiums on these policies, 
This bill will permit them to transfer to a lower premium-rate 
policy, and should enable many men to keep their insurance 
who would otherwise have to drop it. It is very desirable that 
these men should keep their insurance in force, and this amend- 
ment is a good one. 

This same section also provides that the bureau may make 
provision in the contract for converted insurance for optional 
settlements, to be selected by the insured, whereby such insur- 
ance may be made payable, either in one sum or in installments 
for 36 months or more. Installment payments are often much 
better than lump-sum payments and afford a much greater pro- 
tection to the beneficiary. 

Too frequently when the beneficiary receives a lump-sum pay- 
ment bad investments are made and the money is soon gone. 

Monthly payments are, therefore, often much preferable to 
lump-sum payments, and where the amount of the insurance 


payments are sufficiently large to justify it 240 monthly pay- 
ments is an excellent plan. There are many other provisions of 
the bill which I heartily approve and feel will result in a 
decided improvement over present law. I, tberefore, gladly give 
the bill my support. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. JEFFERS]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state to the Mem- 
bers of the House that I am sure the members of the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation realize that there are a 
good many meritorious amendments incorporated in individual 
bills that have been introduced by Members of Congress and 
referred to the Veterans’ Committee. I may say that I have 
in mind certain things that I think should be added to the 
existing law. Some of these things are covered by individual 
bills already introduced. Of course, other members of the 
committee may feel differently about these things which I 
think ought to be enacted into law, and they no doubt have other 
remedial amendments in their minds that they think are good 
and that they would like to see in the law. But all those things 
will eventually be ironed out. I am sure the House understands 
that the fundamentals concerning hospitalization and com- 
pensation have already been laid down in the law, and these 
amendments, such as we bring before you in this bill to-day, 
are in most eases highly technical and very complicated, and a 
great deal of close study is really necessary if we expect to 
arrive at intelligent decisions. 

So, in bringing this bill before the House to-day, embracing, 
as it does, many remedial amendments, the committee is sug- 
gesting to the House certain needed changes in the law, most 
of which are noncontroversial, the need for most of these amend- 
ments being so clearly evident that there was very little dif- 
ference of opinion about them in committee, and it seems that 
no real 8 can be raised against any of the provisions 
of this bill. 

For myself, I will say that I wish the committee could have 
reported out, in this bill, some other propositions that I think 
ought to be taken care of properly by law at the earliest possible 
time. For example, I believe we should give consideration im- 
mediately to the matter of making provision for a medical 
corps for the Veterans’ Bureau, in order that we may keep 
intact a splendid corps of doctors and thereby guarantee the 
best possible attention and treatment for our comrades, those 
victims of the great conflict who are disabled, or sick, and who 
should have the best of medical care and attention. So, in 
order that we may figure on an efficient medical corps in the 
Veterans’ Bureau all along down the years to come, as well as 
in the present, I feel we should pass the necessary legislation 
here providing for a real medical corps for the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Then there are some classes of ex-soldiers not now included in 
the general hospitalization provisions of the law, according to 
the present language in the law, that I think should be taken 
in. I believe the law should be amended in that respect. Mem- 
bers of Congress have introduced bills on such subjects as these 
which I have mentioned, as well as on other subjects concerning 
the welfare of sick and disabled veterans, and I am sure that 
I can say to the House that your committee promises that it 
will continue to study all these problems and we hope to be 
able to submit further amendments to the House covering other 
meritorious proposals at the earliest possible time. Let me 
again say, however, that most of these amendments now being 
offered raise some very fine points, and considerable study is 
necessary in order that these matters may be adjusted in a 
manner which will be wise and which will be fair and just to 
all parties concerned. 

I am glad that there seems to be no indication of any objec- 
tion here in the House to these remedial amendments which 
are incorporated in this bill, and which have received the 
unanimous approval of the members of your committee, and 
upon which we are now asking your indorsement. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CONNERY]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen of the 
House, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Howarp] no doubt 
means to refer to the proof of 10 per cent necessary to get com- 
pensation after showing the connection of the disability with 
the service? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Yes. Many of them have not 
kept their records and have been examined since they came 
home and have developed diseases which, under the rules, the 
bureau can not treat for them. 
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Mr. CONNERY. I will say that we are trying to liberalize 
the laws every year so as to cover those cases. 

Mr. HASTINGS. May I ask the gentleman whether there 
is anything in this bill that tends to liberalize that proof? 

Mr. CONNERY. For six years, I will say to the gentleman, 
we have been asking the bureau officials, when they came before 
our committee, what can be done to remedy that defect, and I 
have not received a satisfactory answer to that question as yet. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does not the gentleman think there is more 
complaint against that evil than against anything else? 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. I think it is the worst evil in the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Many of the men have recently 
called upon the Veterans’ Bureau to pay compensation for 
tuberculosis where the bureau previously paid them for tuber- 
culosis, and now that the Congress has awarded a rating for 
that by statute they turn around and say he has never had 
tuberculosis, but has had bronchitis. 

Mr. CONNERY. That can be remedied by having a real 
medical bureau established in the bureau instead of horse 
doctors, as some of the doctors of the bureau should be termed. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I want to say that the words 
3 doctors” are too flattering to be applied to some of 

em. 

Mr. KINDRED. The gentleman has referred to the fact 
that after receiving $50 compensation for tuberculosis such pa- 
tients had recovered sufficiently to have bronchitis. I will say 
that in these cases of arrested tuberculosis very few cases of 
eventual recovery are noticed. That is one of the defective 
conditions in the administration of the law at the present time. 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman, I believe, was speaking 
sarcastically of the way in which some of the bureau officials 
try to side-step the real case of the veteran. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I do not think the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has spoken fairly of the physicians in the bureau 
when he speaks of their being “horse doctors.” Of course, 
there are in many cases instances like that suggested by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CocHran], where men have re- 
ceived compensation for tuberculosis which they never had; 
eases where doctors who made the prior examination and 
rating were exceedingly liberal in giving the veteran the bene- 
fit of the doubt. I do not think they should be condemned as 
“horse doctors” for their extreme liberality when subsequent 
examinations, hospitalization, and review indicate that tubercu- 
losis never existed. 

Mr. CONNERY. I did not say that all the doctors in the 
bureau were “horse doctors.” There are many Al doctors in 
the bureau who are giving wonderful service to the veterans, 
but I mean exactly what I say when I called some of them 
“horse doctors,” because from my long experience in disabled 
men’s cases time after time I have run up against the most 
absurd ratings by these doctors who have rated men at less 
than 10 per cent disabled who were almost dead at the time of 
the rating and who did die shortly after such rating. No one 
realizes better than General Hines that we must have a 
medical corps if we desire to keep the good doctors and weed 
out the incompetent. There is much to be done yet for the 
disabled men of this country before they will be adequately 
eared for. Let us hope that it will be done as speedily as 
possible if we intend to even attempt to pay the great debt 
we owe them for the sacrifices they have made. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate the 
insurance heads of the big insurance companies of the United 
States who came before the committee, at the request of 
the distinguished gentleman from New Jersey [Mr, PERKINS] 
who did such wonderful work on the hearings in reference to 
the insurance provisions of this bill. Everyone of them 
made it plain to us that they not only favored Government 
insurance but that they were sending their agents throughout 
the country and having them tell service men to take out 
Government insurance. I think that is a fine, patriotic position 
for those insurance companies to take, and it is in very distinct 
contrast with certain other companies in the United States 
which are telling the soldiers to take their insurance. [Ap- 


plause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I yield one 
minute to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, the measure 
under consideration at this time appears to be rather technical 
and not easily understood without considerable study. Not 
being a member of the committee which brought out the pend- 
ing bill, I confess I have not given it the study that I should 
have liked. I was not aware of the fact that the World War 
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Veterans’ Committee chairman [Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota] 
would call up the measure to-day, but inasmuch as I have 
introduced a number of measures proposing to amend the pres- 
ent law to eliminate a lot of red tape, I desire to say a few 
words in fayor of the passage of this measure, which, I am 
assured by the committee, has been prepared primarily for that 
purpose. 

I thank my distinguished colleague from South Dakota [Mr. 
JoHNsoN] for his unusual kindness in extending to me a small 
part of his valuable time, and I want to say to Members of 
this House that I know the former service men of the World 
War are deeply grateful to him for the valuable services he has 
rendered in behalf of our disabled soldiers. The name of 
Royat Jounson is loved and revered and often mentioned 
among legionnaires of Oklahoma. I am sure this might also be 
said in every section of the country. 

The pending measure does not contain all the provisions I 
had hoped and had really expected in this committee bill. There 
are many provisions of needed legislation which are conspic- 
uously absent from this bill. I wish I had time to name some of 
them; but merely because the measure does not give the relief 
I had hoped it would contain, I certainly shall not raise my 
voice against it, and I hope none of my colleagues will do so. 

I am especially interested in section 6, which amends section 
201 of the present law, which would provide $107 burial fee 
to veterans who die without assets, the $7 extra for a United 
States flag to drape the casket. This belated recognition of 
World War veterans is a just one and will meet with their 
unanimous approval. 

Another proviso in the same section, as I understand this bill, 
authorizes the payment of compensation to minors under 18 
years of age who are attending school, instead of forcing them 
to wait until they are of age, as is the case with the present 
law. Certainly no one can object to this important provision 
of the bill. 

Another section, proposing to amend the present law to pay 
disabled war veterans who have no dependants and who are in 
Government hospitals the sum of $30 a month instead of the 
paltry amount. of $20 a month, as is now being paid, is a com- 
mendable feature; and I am sure will be given ungrudgingly 
by this Congress. This extra $10 increase will lighten the 
hearts of those buddies of ours for whom the war did not end 
when the armistice was signed. 

Other proyisions of the pending measure relate to Govern- 
ment insurances, and amends the present insurance laws. That 
the present law is cumbersome, highly technical, and altogether 
unsatisfactory no one who is really informed will pretend to 
deny. But I shall not go into a discussion of that at this time. 
There is no doubt in my mind but what this law will necessarily 
have to be amended in several other ways before it can be sat- 
isfactorily administered. But the American Legion will never 
rest, nor will it let the Congress rest until our disabled men and 
their dependents, including their widows, parents, and children 
have just and adequate consideration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I yield three 
minutes to the Delegate from Hawaii [Mr. Hovsron]. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I desire at this time to direct attention to one phase 
of the service-men compensation that is particularly applicable 
to the Territory of Hawaii. We have there at the present time 
21 men who gave of their services during the World War and 
who are afflicted with leprosy. According to the World War 
veterans’ act they are only allowed one year in which to prove 
service connection in which it is presumed that the disease is 
of service origin. We know nothing at all regarding leprosy. 
In connection with tuberculosis, about which we know a great 
deal, they are allowed six years. Not only are these men suf- 
fering with what is called a loathsome and terrible disease, 
but they are segregated. ‘They can not go out into the world 
and choose an occupation in which they can earn a living of 
any kind. They are isolated on an island in our Territory, 
and those in this country who are afflicted in the same way are 
isolated in Louisiana. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. I asked the gentleman about this when he 
came before the committee, but will the gentleman tell us 
who is taking care of those who are thus afflicted? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. The Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr. CONNERY. Did not the gentleman say that Sisters of 
Charity were taking care of them? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. The Territory is taking care of 
them through employees and helpers and amongst those there 
are some Sisters of Charity who are doing wonderful work 
indeed. 
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Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Does the gentleman contend that this 
leprosy has any service connection? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. We feel it must have been of 
service origin, otherwise I would not come and ask for any 
relief in this connection. Leprosy is a disease about which 
little is known, but it is probably due to contact with others 
in the service who had been previously afflicted. Eight of 
these men have been able to prove service connection, but the 
others have not yet been able to prove such connection. Other- 
wise than by drawing attention to this particular fact I can 
not now have the bill amended. Except for the above omission 
I feel the bill is a very worthy bill and that its other features 
are admirable. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill. 

The question was taken; and, two-thirds haying voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed, 

UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass H. R. 5527, a bill to prevent fraud, deception, or im- 
proper practice in connection with business before the United 
States Patent Office, and for other purposes, with certain 
amendments, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves to 
suspend the rules and pass House bill 5527, with amendments, 
which the Olerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any person who 
has not complied with the rules and regulations of the Commissioner 
of Patents governing the recognition of agents, attorneys, or other 
persons representing applicants or other parties, in the United States 
Patent Office, which have been prescribed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 487 of the Revised Statutes, and who has not been 
so recognized or who is disbarred from practice before the United 
States Patent Office, to hold himself out to be or assume to be a 
patent agent, patent attorney, or counselor with respect to patent 
applications, or in any manner convey the impression that he either 
alone or together with any other person or persons, has, owns, con- 
ducts, or maintains an office of any kind for preparing, prosecuting, 
or advising with respect to applications for patents, or for compen- 
sation to act or practice as a patent agent, patent attorney, or coun- 
selor with respect to matters relating to patents before the United 
States Patent Office, or to habitually aid or assist, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the preparation, presentation, or prosecution of any patent 
applications pending or patent matters contemplated to be brought 
before the United States Patent Office: Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall prevent any attorney who is legally admitted to prac- 
tice law in any State or Territory of the United States, unless he has 
been disbarred from practice before the Patent Office, from advising 
any client as to patent matters, or cooperating with any duly regis- . 
tered patent attorney in obtaining a patent, or acting as counsel 
in any patent litigation. Any person violating the provisions of this 
section shall be liable to a fine of not more than $5,000 or imprison- 
ment of not more than two years, or both. This section shall not 
apply to clerks or others supervised by persons duly admitted to 
practice before the United States Patent Office. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for a corporation or an association to 
be admitted to practice before the United States Patent Office, and it 
shall be unlawful for a corporation or association to hold itself out to 
the public, advertise, or otherwise represent itself to be or assume to be 
a patent agent, patent attorney, or counselor with respect to patent 
applications, or in any manner convey the impression that it has, 
owns, conducts, or maintains an office of any kind for preparing, 
prosecuting, or advising with respect to applications for patents for 
any person other than itself, or for compensation to act or practice as a 
patent agent, patent attorney, or counselor with respect to matters 
relating to patents before the United States Patent Office, or to make 
it a business to so act for any person other than itself, or to advertise 
that, either alone or together with or by or through any person, whether 
such person be duly and regularly admitted to practice before the United 
States Patent Office or not, it can or does perform such duties. It 
shall further be unlawful for any corporation or association to solicit, 
itself or by or through its officers, agents, or employees, an opportunity 
to prepare, prosecute, or advise with respect to applications for patents. 
Any corporation or association violating the provisions of this section 
shall be liable to a fine of not more than $5,000, and any officer, trus- 
tee, director, agent, member, or employee of such corporation or as- 
sociation who directly or indirectly engages in any of the herein pro- 
hibited acts in behalf of the corporation or association, or assists such 
corporation or association to do such prohibited acts, shall be liable to 
a fine of not more than $5,000, or imprisonment for not more than two 
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years, or both. The fact that any such officer, trustee, or director, or 
member, or employees shall be duly and regularly admitted to practice 
before the United States Patent Office shall not be held to permit or 
allow any such corporation or association to do the acts prohibited 
herein, nor shall such fact be a defense in a trial of any such person 
mentioned herein for the violation of this section. This section shall 
not prohibit a corporation or association from employing an attorney 
or attorneys in and about its own immediate affairs or the affairs of 
organizations owned or controlled by it before the United States Patent 
Office. 

SEC, 8. That nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent 
a corporation or association from furnishing to any person admitted 
to practice before the United States Patent Office such information or 
such clerical services in and about his professional work as, except for 
the provisions of this section, may be allowable: Provided, That at all 
times the attorney receiving such information or such services shall 
maintain full professional and direct responsibility to bis clients for the 
information and services so received. But no corporation shall be per- 
mitted to render any services which can not lawfully be rendered by a 
person not admitted to practice before the United States Patent Office 
nor to solicit directly or indirectly professional employment for any 
persons so admitted. 

Sec. 4. That after the passage of this act it shall be unlawful for 
any person who may hereafter be duly registered to practice in the 
Patent Office, thereafter to hold himself out as a patent attorney, patent 
lawyer, patent solicitor, or patent counselor unless he is legally admitted 
to practice law in a State or Territory of the United States or its 
dependencies, or in the District of Columbia, or in the Panama Canal 
Zone; and any person so violating this act shall, upon conviction, be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and fined not more than $1,000 or Im- 
prisoned not to exceed six months: Provided, That this section shall 
not apply to persons registered to practice before the Patent Office at 
the time of the approval of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I only desire to take a minute 
of the time myself now. I will simply read the paragraph of 
the committee report that tells what this bill seeks to do— 

The purpose of this bill is to protect inventors from unfair practices 
of unscrupulous individuals and to reach those who fail to comply 
with the regulations in force in the Patent Office and who can not 
be reached by the commissioner. 


I may say this bill works no hardship upon the reputable 
and honest practitioner and is generally indorsed by them as 
tending to safeguard them in their practice as well as those 
who intrust their business to them. 

Mr. NEWTON and Mr. ABERNETHY rose. 

Mr. VESTAL. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NEWTON. The amendment which was submitted at 
the time the gentleman made his motion and which is a part 
of the motion is not before the committee in the print of the 
bill. 

Mr. VESTAL. No. 

Mr. NEWTON. As I understand it, the bill as originally 
drawn would have prevented a regularly licensed attorney at 
law from adyising a client in his office on patent matters. 

Mr. VESTAL. That is correct. 

Mr. NEWTON. As the bill has been offered to the House 
here, with the amendments, that objection is eliminated. 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. Let me read the amendment, as it is 
short. 

Mr. NEWTON. I wish the gentleman would. 

Mr. VESTAL (reading): 


Provided, That nothing in this act shall prevent any attorney who 
is legally admitted to practice law in any State or Territory of the 
United States, unless he has been disbarred from practice before the 
Patent Office, from advising any client as to patent matters, or 
cooperating with any duly registered patent attorney in obtaining a 
patent or acting as counsel in any patent litigation. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does the bill undertake to deal with the 
practice of advertising all over the country by these patent 
attorneys? In our country it is considered unethical to adver- 
tise for legal business, but it seems to be the general practice 
here in Washington. They send out circulars and various 
things of that sort. 

Mr. VESTAL. While this bill does not prevent or prohibit 
advertising by an attorney or an agent who is registered in 
the Patent Office, yet he must submit his advertisement to the 
Commissioner of Patents so that it can bring about no fraud 
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upon the individual who is desiring to obtain a patent. He will 
not be deceived by any literature of this kind. 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LANHAM. It will prevent anyone from advertising that 
he can do things which, as a matter of fact, under the law and 
under the practices of the bureau he can not do. 

Mr. VESTAL. That is absolutely true. 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this 
bill contains some very splendid provisions. They are cor- 
rective of conditions that exist at the present time with regard 
to patent practice in this country. 

As has just been mentioned by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY], there is a great deal of advertising 
that is put out by persons who ought not to advertise for pat- 
ent business. Some of these parties have been disbarred from 
practicing before the Patent Office, we are informed in the 
hearings, but they continue a subterfuge, and through this 
method of advertising solicit clients, and from these clients 
collect considerable money without returning proportionate 
service to the persons who think they have, or who really have, 
meritorious propositions to go before the Patent Office. 

The first provision of the bill seeks to cure this situation 
by making it unlawful and by providing a heavy penalty for 
any person to carry on this type of soliciting business, simply 
because they are not in position to handle the business. 

The second section prevents corporations, as corporations, 
from holding themselves out as patent attorneys. In other 
words, an incorporated body of men can not go before the 
public as a patent attorney would go individually, and the bill 
prohibits the incorporated bodies from p under a cor- 
porate title, but compels them to practice just as individuals 
practice with respect to any other legal work. 

I am not going to try to cover the entire bill but will only 
refer to the high points. 

The main objection I had to this bill is contained in the 
last provision in section 4. We require by this bill all persons 
who are not lawyers, not having passed the requirements of the 
boards of the several jurisdictions to practice law in those 
jurisdictions, to register themselves as patent agents. Some 
objection was made to the proposition of making this apply 
to all persons who have heretofore been admitted to practice 
before the Patent Office who are not really lawyers. It is 
said that a great many efficient practitioners before the Patent 
Office would be injured if we would compel them to let the 
world know that they are not lawyers as well as patent 
attorneys. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is there anything in the bill that pre- 
vents a lawyer from coming up here from one of the States 
and going before the Patent Office if he wants to without hay- 
ing to hire one of these patent attorneys? 

Mr. BUSBY. I think the amendment which has been offered 
takes care of that in a large sense. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Why should it not take care of it in 
every sense? Why should there be any opposition to a regular 
practitioner from any of the States coming before the Patent 
Office is he desires to do so? 

Mr. BUSBY. Frequently, a regular practicing lawyer does 
not have that peculiar knowledge that is necessary to practice 
before the Patent Office. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Suppose he does not have it, but he 
wants to appear there and the client wants to employ him to 
appear there, why should he be shut out? 

Mr. BUSBY. Perhaps the reason is because he does not 
understand the business and is not qualified to practice in the 
Patent Office the same as any other lawyer. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not know a thing in the world 
about this, but I want to ask if the bill is framed to take care 
of this crowd in Washington that advertises all over the 
country as experts and then if a man brings his lawyer here he 
can not get before the Patent Office to present his case. 

Mr. LANHAM. He can not do it now unless he is registered 
in the Patent Office. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Can not he go and talk with the Com- 
missioner of Patents? 

Mr. LANHAM. No lawyer is permitted to practice before 
the Patent Office unless he is qualified as a patent attorney 
under the rules and regulations prescribed by the Patent Office. 

Mr. BUSBY. In other words, he must show some knowledge 
of the work pertaining to the Patent Office. There is a system 
of examination and if he passes that then he is certified. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does that same thing apply to the Land 
Office? Does it apply to the Shipping Board? Does it apply 
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to the Interstate Commerce Commission? Does it apply to the 
Supreme Court of the United States? Of course, you have to 
be admitted to practice before the Supreme Court, but should 
there be a distinction which in effect builds up a business here 
that requires a man to come here and hire one of these patent 
attorneys that advertises all over the country, and if they were 
in my State they would be disbarred as unethical? 

Mr. BUSBY. The gentleman assumes premises which do not 
exist. The law is already here and this bill does not change it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Why do you not change it? 

Mr. BUSBY. Why does not the gentleman change it? This 
bill does not provide for it. The thing I am pointing out is 
that a great many people over the country are practicing 
because they qualify before the Patent Office and are not law- 
yers. We seek to require the persons of that class to register 
so that they may be known as patent agents instead of patent 
lawyers. It is not known now when they register as patent 
attorneys whether they are lawyers or not. 

Mr. BRIGGS. What is the distinction between a patent 
attorney and a patent agent? 

Mr. BUSBY. A patent lawyer is one who can follow the case 
into court. There are no patent agents now; they are all patent 
attorneys. A patent attorney may not be a lawyer and can not 
go into court. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And you make the distinction? 

Mr, BUSBY. I would make a distinction, but this bill does 
not do it, and that is why I was against the bill. It does from 
now on. This bill provides that after the passage of this act 
it shall be unlawful for any person who may hereafter be duly 
registered to practice in the Patent Office thereafter to hold 
himself out as a patent attorney, patent lawyer, patent solicitor, 
or patent counsel or unless he is legally permitted to practice 
law in the State or Territory. and so forth. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Why do you not apply it to all? 

Mr. BUSBY. I would strike out the proviso at the end of 
the bill excepting the persons who have not been licensed to 
practice law, but who have been admitted to practice as 
“patent attorneys” and compel all such persons to register as 
„patent agents.” 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is there anything here that prevents a 
Member of Congress taking his constituent before the Commis- 
sioner of Patents and talking with him? 

Mr. BUSBY. I do not think there is. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I ani not seeking the business, but we 
have some of our constituents come here who want us to go 
down and see the Commissioner of Patents some time, 

Mr. BUSBY. I think the gentleman can continue the same 
service that he has been rendering. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRIGGS. For a long time the Commissioner of Patents 
used to indicate a willingness to give a list of a number of 
patent attorneys who were regarded as reputable from which an 
inventor might select one to represent him. Now that practice 
has been discontinued, and the inventor has to select a man 
without having the advantage of knowing whether he is of 
reputable standing or not. : 

Mr. BUSBY. That is what the commissioner says. He makes 
no recommendation of any party or firm of lawyers to persons 
or inventors. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does he not have a list, and ought he not 
to have a list, from whom the inventor can make his selection 
so that it will be some protection to him? 

Mr. BUSBY. He does have a list of all patent attorneys in 
good standing in the Patent Office. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Ought he not to have a list of those in good 
standing—say a printed list, so that an inventor may make a 
selection without having to guess who is reputable or who is 
not? I assume that every inventor thinks that his invention is 
worth millions. Some inventions are and some are not. At 
the same time he has a right to arrange for a reputable patent 
attorney to represent him—ought to be able to get reliable 
information regarding a list of such attorneys from a trust- 
worthy source without having to make the selection blindly. 

Mr. BUSBY. The oniy thing that he—the Commissioner of 
Patents—could reasonably say is that all of the attorneys whose 
names are contained on the list are in good standing to appear 
before the Patent Office. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I know that it is getting very hard to get any 
list from the Commissioner of Patents if some one writes to 
obtain a good lawyer, because the Commissioner of Patents, of 
course, does not want to be unethical and recommend any special 
attorney; but at the same time I think it is particularly ad- 
visable that there should be a list prepared of the reputable 
attorneys who are accredited to practice before that department, 
and if the Patent Office is not prepared to recognize them as 
such, then that fact-ought to be known, so that the man who was 
on the outside, who knows nothing, will not be helpless and at 
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the mercy of anybody, whether that anybody be in good 
standing or not. 

Mr. VESTAL. The Commissioner of Patents would be in 
the same position as a district judge in recommending two or 
three attorneys. That would not do at all. What we are 
proposing to do is to clear this thing up so that he can give 
to the man who asks it a list of all the reputable attorneys. 

Mr. BRIGGS. That is what I am talking about—a list of 
all the reputable attorneys in good standing. If they are not 
in good standing, they ought not to be there. As I understand 
it, a man has to be tested in some way as to his qualifications. 
He must have certain recognized requirements, and if he gets 
by with those, he is in good standing. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is there anything in this bill that pre- 
vents a man from representing himself before the Patent Office? 

Mr. BUSBY. No; nothing at all. 

Mr. DENISON. I called up the Commissioner of Patents 
the other day to get information of that kind, and he advised 
me that under the regulations the commissioner is not per- 
mitted to mention any attorneys’ names, and I think that is a 
very proper regulation. 

Mr. BUSBY. -I think there is no subject, Mr. Speaker, that 
is closer to us and that is of more importance to our people who 
have business with the Patent Office that needs looking into by 
our Congress than the general jumbled condition that exists 
in the practice before the Patent Office. This bill does not 
go far enough. It seeks to prevent one or two evils, but it 
does not undertake to deal with the other eyils, and that is 
largely my objection to the bill. What answer do they give us 
as to why we do not go into this thing and do a complete job 
of the work as it ought to be done? It is said that the pressure 
is so great that we will never get that legislation through 
Congress. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Pressure from whom? 

Mr. BUSBY. From those patent agents, not from the men 
of reputable standing in the profession. The patent agents 
have no bar association of any kind to which they are respon- 
sible. They are not responsible any further than to the Patent 
Commissioner when qualified to practice before the Patent 
Office. Then what happens to their clients? These men, or 
some of them, advertise and get the clients to correspond with 
them, then they get their money, and perhaps the patent 
agent will disappear or change his firm name, or his firm will 
go out of business. I have letters to that effect from people 
who thought they had employed a lawyer but he was an “at- 
torney ” instead. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The greatest danger to the public is that 
these men hold themselves out as attorneys, and a client sends 
in what he thinks is a good idea, and it may not be patentable, 
or if it is patentable perhaps there are hundreds ahead of 
him, but nevertheless these men will take his fee and prepare 
his specifications. 

Mr. BUSBY. Absolutely. They are not the class of people 
who ought to be turned loose and trusted with the business of 
our people. That is my objection to the situation. I believe 
Congress ought to look carefully into that condition, not. es- 
pecially with a view of turning up any crookedness, but with a 
view of disclosing the weakness of our laws dealing with the 
situation, and we ought to discover the right course, then 
undertake a general rewriting of patent practice statutes and 
remedy the situation. I hope we may do that in the near 
future for the protection of the public against the depredations 
of the unqualified and untrustworthy clerks and agents who 
have been permitted to style themselves “patent attorneys” 
by the rules of the Patent Office. They are not lawyers and 
should not be permitted to style themselves “attorneys” and 
thereby deceive the business public. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Indiana to suspend the rules and pass the bill as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and in the opinion of the Chair 
two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were sus- 
pended, and the bill was passed. 


WILLIAM F. WHEELER 


Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 1530) to amend the 
military record of William F. Wheeler, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and move to concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

LIEUT. COL. WILLIAM J. SPERRY 


Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table H. J. Res. 118, authorizing the Secre- 
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tary of War to award a duplicate Congressional Medal of Honor 
for the widow of Lieut. Col. William J. Sperry, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and move to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

CIVILIAN CARETAKERS FOR NATIONAL GUARD ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 242, to amend sec- 
tion 90 of the national defense act, as amended, so as to au- 
thorize employment of additional civilian caretakers for Na- 
tional Guard organizations, under certain circumstances, in lieu 
of enlisted caretakers heretofore authorized, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and move to agree to the Senate amend- 
ment, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

CAPT. GEORGE R KRAUL 

Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 3510, with a Senate 
amendment, and move that the Senate amendment be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
H. R. 3310 with a Senate amendment, and moves to concur in 
the Senate amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3510) to authorize the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint Capt. George E. Kraul a 
captain of infantry, with rank from July 1, 1920. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment, 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


UNAUTHORIZED WEARING OF MEDALS AWARDED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 8309, with a Senate 
amendment, and move to concur in the Senate amendment. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8309) to amend an act entitled “An act to prohibit the 
unauthorized wearing, manufacture, or sale of medals and badges 
awarded by the War Department,” approved February 24, 1923. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ST. CLAIR RIVER, MICH. 


Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up the bill H. R. 11404, No. 612 on the Consent Calendar, as 
amended by the committee, a bridge bill, on account of the 
emergency that exists. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill with the 
committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 11404) authorizing the Port Huron, Sarnia, Point Edward 
International Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the St. Clair River at or near 
Port Huron, Mich, 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate international commerce 
and improve the Postal Service the Port Huron, Sarnia, Point Edward 
International Bridge Co., a Michigan corporation, hereinafter referred 
to as the company, its successors and assigns, be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the St. Clair River, so far as the United States has 
jurisdiction over the waters of such river, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, between a point at or near the city of Port 
Huron, St. Clair County, State of Michigan, and a point at or near the 
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city of Sarnia, Province of Ontario, Dominion of Canada, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 
subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act, and in 
so far as the company, its successors or assigns, may act in the Do- 
minion of Canada, subject also to the approval of the proper authorities 
thereof, 

Sec, 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said company, its suc- 
ecessors and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter upon lands and 
to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate and other 
property in the State of Michigan needed for the location, con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches, 
as are possessed by railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by 
bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the State of Michigan, upon 
making just compensation therefor to be ascertained and paid according 
to the laws of such State, and the proceedings therefor shall be the same 
as in the condemnation or expropriation of property for publie pur- 
poses in such State. 

S#c.3. The said company, its successors and assigns, is hereby 
authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge, and the 
rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by the Secre- 
tary of War under the authority contained in the act of March 23, 1906, 

Sec. 4. Such bridge shall be constructed in aecordance with the stand- 
ard specifications adopted by the American Association of State High- 
way Officials. During the construction of such bridge all work thereon 
shall be subject to inspection and approval by the State Highway Depart- 
ment of Michigan. 

Src. 5. The said company, its successors and assigns, shall not en- 
eumber said bridge by the issue of stocks, bonds, notes, mortgages, 
debentures, or other evidences of indebtedness in an amount which, 
including all previous encumbrances, whether retired or still outstand- 
ing, shall at any time exceed in the aggregate the cost as reported to 
and determined by the Secretary of War in accordance with section 8 
hereof. Not less than two-thirds of all encumbrances or securities other 
than preferred stock issued against said bridge shall be first-mortgage 
bonds, and not more than one-third may be debentures. None of said 
bonds issued against said bridge shall be sold for less than $2 per cent 
of their par value, nor bear interest at a fixed rate in excess of 6% per. 
cent per annum, None of said debentures issued against said bridge 
shall be sold for less than 90 per cent of their par value, nor bear 
interest at a fixed rate in excess of 7 per cent per annum. Any pre- 
ferred stock issued shall be at par, plus accrued dividend, shall repre- 
sent value, and shall be entitled to cumulative dividends at not to 
exceed 7 per cent per annum. 

Src. 6. The proceeds from tolls charged for the use of such bridge 
shall be used; first, to pay the maintenance, repair, and operation 
costs; second, to pay dividends or interest on outstanding preferred 
stocks, bonds, notes, mortgages, debentures, or other obligations issued 
by the company, its successors and assigns; and, third, 20 per cent 
of any funds then remaining shall be retained for corporate uses by 
the said company, its successors and assigns, and the other 80 per 
cent thereof shall be applied by said company, its successors and as- 
signs, in the purchase and retirement in accordance with section 5 
hereof of said bonds, debentures, preferred stock or other outstanding 
obligations legally incurred against said bridge. At the close of the 
fiseal year when all bonds, debentures, preferred stock or other obliga- 
tions legally incurred against said bridge shall have been retired in 
accordance herewith such bridge and the approaches thereto and all 
structures, property, property rights, and franchises, so far as the same 
are located within the United States, shall be conveyed by the said com- 
pany, its successors and assigns, without cost or expense, to the State 
of Michigan or to such municipality or agency of the State of Michigan 
as the legislature of said State may designate, and so far as the same 
is situated within the Dominion of Canada shall be conveyed, without 
cost or expense, to the Dominion of Canada or to such Province, mu- 
nicipality or agency thereof as the Dominion of Canada may designate, 
and all right, title, and interest of said company, its successors and 
assigns, therein shall then cease and determine. After said outstand- 
ing obligations of the company have been retired, said 80 per cent 
of the net earnings shall be held by the company and half thereof 
shall be turned over to the State of Michigan, or its designated munici- 
pality or agency, and half to the Dominion of Canada, or its designated 
municipality or agency, at the same time as the bridge is turned over. 
The rates of toll, if any, shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide 
a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper main- 
tenance, repair, and operation of the bridge and its approaches under 
economical management. If said bridge shall not have become the 
property of the State of Michigan and the Dominion of Canada, or 
such agencies as may be authorized by them, in accordance with the 
provisions of this section, within 20 years after the date that it is 
completed and formally opened to traffic, the said State of Michigan 
and the Dominion of Canada, or such agencies as may be authorized 
by them, shall have the additional right at any time thereafter to 
acquire said bridge by purchase and retirement, at par plus accrued 
interest or dividends, of the legally authorized obligations then out- 
standing against same. 
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Sec. 7. The said company, its successors and assigns, shall keep an 
accurate record of the cost of the bridge and its approaches, the 
expenditures for operating, repairing, and maintaining the bridge, the 
daily traffic, and the tolls collected, and shall annually submit to the 
State Highway Department of Michigan and to the department of pub- 
lic highways of the Province of Ontario a sworn itemized statement 
showing the traffic, the tolls collected, the maintenance, repair, and 
operation costs, the net earnings, interest, and dividend payments, 
and the stock, bonds, notes, mortgages, debentures, or other obligations 
retired during the preceding fiscal year. The State Highway Depart- 
ment of Michigan and the department of public highways of Ontario 
shall have access at any time to all records, files, and books of the 
said company, its successors and assigns, The mayor of the city of 
Port Huron, State of Michigan, and the mayor of the city of Sarnia, 
Province of Ontario, Dominion of Canada, ex officio, shall be entitled 
to receive notice of and attend meetings of the board of directors of 
any company or corporation now existing or hereafter organized and 
having control and operation of said bridge. 

Src. 8. The said company, its successors and assigns, shall within 
90 days after the completion of such bridge file with the Secretary of 
War and with the Highway Department of the State of Michigan a 
sworn itemized statement showing the actual original cost of construct- 
ing the bridge and its appromches; the actual cost of acquiring any 
interest in real or other property; interest during construction; and 
the actual financing costs, not to exceed 10 per cent of the total of 
said items. The Secretary of War may, and upon request of the High- 
way Department of the State of Michigan shall, at any time within 
three years after the completion of such bridge, investigate such costs 
and determine the accuracy of the costs alleged in the statement of 
costs so filed, and shall make a finding of the actual costs of con- 
structing and financing such bridge; for the purpose of such investiga- 
tion the said company, its successors and assigns, shall make available 
all of its records in connection with the construction and financing 
thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War as to the costs of the 
construction and financing of the bridge shall be conclusive for all 
purposes mentioned in this act, subject only to review in a court of 
equity for fraud or gross mistake. A report of the maintenance, re- 
pair, and operation costs of said bridge shall be submitted by the said 
company, its suecessors and assigns, at the end of each six-month 
period te the State Highway Department of Michigan and to the de- 
partment of public highways of the Province of Ontario, Dominion of 
Canada. If any class of expenditures therein is disapproved by said 
highway departments, or either of them, such class of expenditures 
shall not thereafter, without approval, be an obligation payable out 
of the proceeds of tolls collected for the use of such bridge. Recon- 
struction or betterment costs in excess of $10,000 In any fiscal year 
must be submitted to aud be approved as necessary and reasonable by 
the State Highway Department of Michigan and the department of 
public highways of the Province of Ontario prior to incurring the ex- 
penditures therefor, and all betterment and reconstruction costs, duly 
approved if such approval is required, and actually made may be 
ndded to the cost of the bridge, as determined by the Secretary of 
War in accordance with the provisions of this section, and in order 
to meet the cost thereof additional obligations or encumbrances not in 
excess of the amount approved for such reconstruction and betterments 
actually made plus necessary financing costs, not exceeding 10 per 
cent, may be issued against said bridge. 

Sec. 0. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the said company, its successors and assigns, and any corporation 
to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and privileges 
may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same 
by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to exercise the same, subject to the terms and conditions of 
this act, as fully as though conferred berein directly upon such cor- 
poration or person. 

Src. 10. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the hurry in having this bill called up at this late hour 
in the afternoon? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman knows that earlier in the 
afternoon there was an objection made, which has now been 
withdrawn, There is an emergency. The bridge is financed. 
They are ready to begin construction as soon as they get 
authority. A similar bill must pass the Canadian Parliament, 
and they are in session to-night and the matter will be expedited 
by the passage of this bill here to-day. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it not a fact that the traffic from 


Canada is such that it requires more bridges to come back? 
(Laughter.] 
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Mr, CRAMTON. As to that, I think there are enough bridges 
now to take care of the New York traffic. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER AT AUGUSTA, KY. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 5721, with a Senate 
amendment, and concur in the Senate amendment. It is a 
bridge bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5721) authorizing J. C. Norris, as mayor of the city of 
Augusta, Ky., his successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Ohio River at Augusta, Ky. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, there are a number of amend- 
ments, all changing the name of the grantees. 

Mr. SCHAFER. What did the gentleman say were the 
amendments? 

Mr. DENISON. 
permittees. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Is that an Elliott bridge? 

Mr. DENISON. This is the same matter that came up a 


They consist in changing the names of the 


‘few days ago, which we had not time to look into. 


Mr. SCHAFER. This is the same bill, with other grantees? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. Elliott is out, and this is a new set 
of permittees. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 


‘ments, 


The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ST. FRANCIS RIVER, ARK. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 9365), with 
Senate amendments, and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 9365) to legalize a bridge across the St. Francis River, 
at or near Marked Tree, in the county of Poinsett, Ark. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 


PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a statement I made in regard to 
the Permanent Court of Justice. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
on what question? 

Mr. TINKHAM. The Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice of the League of Nations. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Are the gentleman’s remarks in favor of 
this court or against it? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Against. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, honesty and dignity require 
that the United States should withdraw its offer of membership 
in the Permanent Court of International Justice of the League 
of Nations. 

The internationalists, disloyal to American nationalism and 
American independence, in an endeayor to commit the United 
States to membership iu an alien military and political alliance, 
namely, the League of Nations, frankly presented their unpa- 
triotic proposal to the American people. The American people, 
faithful to their priceless inheritance of national independence 
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and freedom from ent: ngling foreign political alliances, de- 
cisively defeated the proposal in two elections, 

Undaunted in their disloyalty and unwilling to accept defeat, 
the internationalists proceeded by indirection and strategem, 
by dupery and fraud, to accomplish their purpose. Adherence 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice of the League 
of Nations was their vehicle and the intermediate step into the 
league itself. Capitalizing the fact that from its earliest his- 
tory the founders of the American Government were favorable 
to the substitution of judicial procedure for war in settling 
the disputes of nations, they represented to the American people 
that entry into the Permanent Court of International Justice 
of the League of Nations was the realization of this American 
idea, whereas the court was in direct contravention of the 
American idea, and in it American traditions virtually frus- 
trated. 

The consent of the United States to enter the court was 
obtained in large measure through misrepresentations and im- 
postures upon American publie opinion on the part of the 
international propagandists. The most reprehensible misrepre- 
sentations and impostures were as follows: 

The internationalists asserted that a successive line of Presi- 
dents and of party platforms had recommended American mem- 
bership in such a court. This was false. No American Presi- 
dent and no party platform prior to 1924, the very year of the 
false propaganda of the internationalists, had recommended 
American membership in any international court except one 
that represented the nations directly, was independent, and 
wholly nonpolitical in character. The Permanent Court of 
International Justice of the League of Nations does not repre- 
sent the nations directly but represents the League of Nations. 
It has been called in the official journal of the league “the 
judicial organ of the League of Nations” and “a most essential 
part of the organization of the League of Nations.” It must 
be elected, and every nine years reelected by the council and 
assembly of the league, and is under their political domination. 
It must execute certain political provisions of the Versailles 
treaty and is bound to construe international law in accordance 
with the stipulations and the fundamental changes in inter- 
ational law set up in the covenant of the League of Nations, 
which treaty and covenant the United States has repudiated. 
It must render opinions to the council and assembly of the 
League of Nations upon facts as well as law, political in nature, 
in order to give to political decisions of the league the sanction 
of law. 

The internationalists asserted that the court was a world 
court and not a league court. This was false. It is the league’s 
court and nothing more, Its origin is found in article 14 of 
the covenant of the League of Nations, a part of the Versailles 
treaty, where its establishment is authorized and some of its 
functions indicated. The other steps taken for the completion 
of its establishment were clearly only supplemental steps in 
the execution of the treaty of Versailles, which treaty the 
United States declined to ratify. Were the United States to 
adhere to the Permanent Court of International Justice of the 
League of Nations, it would ratify article 14 of the covenant, 
Part I of the treaty of Versailles, which would mean the ac- 
ceptance and approval by the United States of every step taken 
by the League of Nations in executing this article of the treaty. 

When the consent of the United States Senate of January 16, 
1926, to the signing of the protocol of signatures, with certain 
reservations, was sent to the various nations for their accept- 
ance or rejection, on instructions from the Council of the 
League of Nations, the secretary general of the league com- 
municated with the Government of the United States, proposing 
negotiations on the terms for the adherence of the United 
States to the Permanent Court of International Justice. The 
council of the league controlled the situation. The court was 
a league court and not a world court. And, finally, the reser- 
vation made by the United States Senate which has prevented 
acceptance of the signature of the United States as a member 
of the court is that in relation to advisory opinions, which 
involves the political obligations of the court to the league. 

The court is not an independent court but a political court. 

The court is entirely without compulsory jurisdiction and, 
therefore, in no way can prevent war. It is not necessary for 
the United States to join the court in order to make use of it 
for the settlement of any international dispute, provided it can 
obtain the assent of the other nation to the dispute to go 
before the court, because nonmembers of the court have free 
access to it. 

Adherence to the court was advocated with the sole purpose 
of committing the United States in part to the covenant of the 
3 of Nations and as a preliminary step to joining the 
eague. 
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Behind the internationalists are the international bankers and 
alien interests. If the Republican Party in the coming election 
persists in lending its influence to this intrigue of the interna- 
tionalists, the international bankers and alien interests, and 
nominates a candidate for President who is in sympathy with 
these interests, and is not a nationalist and pledged solely to 
American interests, it will suffer a humiliating defeat. 

Honesty and dignity require that the Republican Party ad- 
vocate the withdrawal of the conditional assent of the United 
States to the protocol fraudulently obtained. 

The following joint resolution to effect this withdrawal on the 
part of the United States has been filed today: 


Joint resolution 


Whereas on December 8, 1925, the President of the United States in 
an annual message to Congress stated in relation to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice that The court appears to be inde- 
pendent of the league”; and 

Whereas on January 16, 1926, the Senate of the United States con- 
sented to adherence to the protocol of December 16, 1920, of signature 
of the statute for the Permanent Court of International Justice, with 
certain reservations; and 

Whereas the secretary general of the League of Nations, a political 
and military alliance, on March 29, 1926, on instructions of the 
Council of the League of Nations, notified the Government of the 
United States that a committee of representatives of nations belonging 
to the League of Nations would like to consider with representatives of 
the United States the resolution of consent of January 16, 1926, and 
by so doing and by subsequent acts disclosed that the Permanent Court 
of Internationa] Justice was the court of the League of Nations, “an 
essential organ,“ and even a political instrument of the league, and not 
independent of the league as had constantly been alleged in the United 
States; and 

Whereas the statement by the President of the United States that 
“The court appears to be independent of the league” was induced by 
false and fraudulent representation by those who were interested to 
have the United States adhere to the protocol of signatures as a first 
step toward entry into the League of Nations; and 

Whereas the President of the United States has declined to appoint 
representatives of the United States and has refused to act upon 
further suggestions of the League of Nations: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the consent of January 16, 1926, to the protocol of 
December 16, 1920, of signature of statute for the Permanent Court 
of International Justice be considered as withdrawn from the date of 
the adoption of this joint resolution. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendments 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 7011. An act to detach Okfuskee County from the 
northern judicial district of the State of Oklahoma and attach 
the same to the eastern judicial district of the said State; 

H. R. 8651. An act for the relief of Lynn W. Franklin; and 

H. R. 9483. An act to provide for the acquisition of rights of 
way through the lands of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 2612. An act for the relief of Mary Ellen Tiefenthaler. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 431. An act to authorize the payment of certain taxes to 
Okanogan County, in the State of Washington, and for other 
purposes ; . 

H. R. 4702. An act for the relief of Benjamin S. McHenry, 
alias Henry Benjamin; 

H. R. 5687. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell certain public lands to the Cabazon Water 
Co., issue patent therefor, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6360. An act for the relief of Edward S. Lathrop; 

H. R. 7191. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
convey certain land in Cook County, III., to the Chicago & 
Western Indiana Railroad Co., its successors or assigns, under 
certain conditions; 

H. R. 7908. An act to authorize the granting of leave to vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War to attend the annual con- 
vention of the United Spanish War Veterans and auxiliary in 
Habana, Cuba, in 1928. 

II. R. 8650. An act for the relief of C. S. Winans; 

II. R. 9830. An act authorizing the Great Falls Bridge Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Potomac River at or near the Great Falls; 
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H. R. 10540. An act to credit retired commissioned officers of 
the Coast Guard with active duty during the World War per- 
formed since retirement; and 

H. R. 10932. An act for the relief of the widows of certain 
foreign-service officers. 

The SPEAKER also announced his signature to an enrolled 
bill of the Senate of the following title: 

S8. 3194. An act to establish the Bear River migratory-bird 
refuge. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Drewry was granted leave of ab- 

sence, for one week, on account of illness in his family. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 9 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
April 17, 1928, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, April 17, 1928, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide for the transfer to the Department of the In- 
terior of the public-works functions of the Federal Government 
(H. R. 8127). 

COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To provide for the fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses 
(H. R. 393). 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend the definition of oleomargarine contained in the 
act entitled “An act defining butter; also imposing a tax and 
regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation 
of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended (H. R. 
10958). 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 

To regulate interstate commerce by motor vehicles operating 
as common carriers of persons on the public highways (H. R. 
12380). 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 
To amend the Judicial Code and to define and limit the 


jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and for other purposes 
(H. R. 7759). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting a supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriation for the Department of State for the fiscal 
year 1929, to be immediately available, amounting to $40,000 (H. 
Doc. No. 234), was taken from the Speaker's table and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
T RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HANCOCK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 8327. A 
bill for the relief of certain members of the Navy and Marine 
Corps who were discharged because of misrepresentation of age; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1276). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
12814. A bill to increase the efficiency of the Air Corps; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1277). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 750. An act 
to amend the act entitled “An act for making further and more 
effectual provision for the national defense; and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1278). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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ADVERSE REPORTS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Committee on Claims, H. R. 1977. A 
bill for the relief of Walter W. Johnston (Rept. No. 1275). 
Laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13018) 
granting a pension to Ella N. Lamp, and the same was referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ESLICK: A bill (H. R. 13063) granting the consent 
of Congress to T. S. Hassell to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Tennessee River at 
or near Clifton, Wayne County, Tenn., and a point opposite in 
Decatur County, Tenn.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MoKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 13064) amending section 
200, World War veterans’ act, 1924; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

by Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 13065) authorizing the De- 
coit River Canadian Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Detroit 
River at or near the township limits of Grosse Isle, Wayne 
County, State of Michigan; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 13066) relating to the immi- 
gration of wives of native-born American citizens who are 
World War veterans; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. HALL of North Dakota; A bill (H. R. 13067) to pro- 
vide for the construction of a boarding school for Indian chil- 
dren at Belcourt, in the Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation, 
State of North Dakota; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 13068) authorizing the use 
of certain land owned by the United States in the District of 
Columbia for street purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 13069) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Minnesota to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Aitkin, Minn.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 13070) to amend section 3583 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 13071) to amend section 8 of 
the food and drugs act, approved June 30, 1906, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 273) tender- 
ing the thanks of Congress to members of Company C, Ninth 
United States Infantry, for courage and devotion displayed in 
the Philippine Islands September 28, 1901; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 274) propos- 
ing the withdrawal of the consent of the United States to the 
protocol of signature of statute for the Permanent Court of 
International Justice; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 275) giving 
power to Congress to regulate party nominations; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRISP: Resolution (H. Res. 169) for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 8221, a bill to authorize the creation of organized 
rural communities to demonstrate methods of reclamation and 
benefits of planned rural developments; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr, HAUGEN: Resolution (H. Res. 170) for the con- 
sideration of S. 3555, an act to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and dis- 
position of the surplus of agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce; to the Committee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. KINDRED: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, that if the Federal Government shall decide to 
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build a ship canal across the State of New York and the consti- 
tution of this State shall be amended in the prescribed manner 
so as to permit of the transfer to that Government of the exist- 
ing Erie Barge Canal as a part of a national waterways route, 
it is the earnest recommendation of the legislature of this State 
that the eastern portion of such ship canal shall be built to 
follow the historie route of the Mohawk River and the Erie 
Barge Canal to the head of tidewater in the Hudson River at 
Troy, thus securing the advantages of existing canal structures 
and the continued serving and further development of the 
municipalities and the numerous important industries now estab- 
lished both along such route and in and between the cities of 
- Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Watervliet, Rensselaer, and Cohoes; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOHN: A bill (H. R. 13072) granting a pension to 
Pearl 8. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 13073) granting a pension to 
William A. Peterson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13074) to authorize a preliminary examina- 
tion and survey at Galveston Harbor and Galveston Channel, 
Tex., and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 13075) granting a pension 
to Sarah E. Biggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 13076) granting a pension 
to Lydia L. Reid; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 13077) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza A. Praul; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13078) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa McIntyre; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 13079) granting 
an increase of pension to Friederich W. Rohrs; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COMBS: A bill (H. R. 13080) for the relief of Harry 
E. Stevens; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13081) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah F. Tighe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 13082) granting a 
pension to Aminta F. Whitney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 13083) granting 
an increase of pension to Rebecca J. Sawyer; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 13084) for the relief of 
Eugene A. Jenkins; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18085) for the relief of Millar Welch; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 13086) to provide for a sur- 
vey of the Cape Cod Canal, Mass., with a view to providing 
improvements ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 13087) for the 
pene? of Rolette County, N. Dak.; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr, HOGG: A bill (H. R. 13088) granting an increase of 
pensions to Rachel L. Deems; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 13089) granting 
an increase of pension to Margaret M. Haithcox; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 13090) granting an increase 
of pension to Clara A. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 13091) granting an increase of 
pon sion to Belle F. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. LEA: A bill (H. R. 13092) for the relief of Mary L. 
Courtright; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 13093) granting a pension 
to Norah M. Oberlender; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 13094) for the relief of Edward 
J. O'Neil; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13095) for the relief of George Beier; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 13096) granting a pension 
to Isibell Clevenger ; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 13097) for the 
relief of Thomas W. Moore; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. O'BRIEN: A bill (H. R. 18098) granting a pension 
to Annie E. Springer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 13099) for the relief of 
Booth & Co. (Inc.), a Delaware corporation; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 13100) for the relief 
of Darlington & Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 13101) granting an increase 
of pension to Roy Elrod; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 13102) granting a pen- 
not to Thelda Hightower; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 13103) granting an increase 
of pension to Nellie Barrows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 13104) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Countess B. Duffin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WARE: A bill (H. R. 13105) granting a pension to 
Florence Sanders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 13106) granting an 
inerease of pension to Alejandro Mauro Contreras; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6833. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition of A. M. McCarthy and 
other employees of the Boston Navy Yard, urging the passage 
of the Welch bill (H. R. 6518) increasing salaries of Govern- 
ment employees; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6834. Also, petition signed by Maurice M. Coffey, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and 25 other residents of Charlestown, Somer- 
ville, Revere, Dorchester, Allston, and Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
favoring a Navy and merchant marine second to none; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

6835. By Mr. BLAND: Petition of citizens of Newport News 
and Norfolk, Va., opposing compulsory Sunday observance bill 
(H. R. 78); to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6836. By Mr. CARTER: Petition of Lyon Post, No. 8, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Oakland, Calif., urging the passage 
of legislation increasing the pensions of veterans of the Civil 
War and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6837. By Mr. COMBS: Petition of Mary Powell et al., urging 
that immediate action be taken upon the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6838. Also, petition of Paul Lynn et al., urging the passage of 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6839. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of certain citizens of 
Middlesex County, Mass., urging the development of the United 
States Navy and merchant marine; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

6840. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of Fabens Local, of El 
Paso County Farm Bureau, asking investigation into prices 
of cotton; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6841. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of D. B. Pitts, of 
Corsicana, Tex., indorsing House bill 12241, for further develop- 
ment of vocational education; to the Committee on Rules. 
6842. Also, petition of Dr. I. R. McCullough, of Hillsboro, 
Tex., and Dr. V. L. Smith, of Dallas, Tex., indorsing the Tyson- 
Fitzgerald bill (S. 777; H. R. 500) for the retirement of dis- 
abled emergency officers ; to the Committee on Rules. 

6843. By Mr. KINDRED: Resolution of the General Assembly 
of the State of New York, that if the Federal Government shall 
decide to build a ship canal across the State of New York, and 
the constitution of this State shall be amended in the pre- 
scribed manner so as to permit of the transfer to that Govern- 
ment of the existing Erie Barge Canal as a part of a national 
waterways route, it is the earnest recommendation of the 
legislature of this State that the eastern portion of such ship 
canal shall be built to follow the historic route of the Mohawk 
River and the Erie Barge Canal to the head of tidewater in 
the Hudson River at Troy, thus securing the advantages of 
existing canal structures and the continued serving and further 
development of the municipalities and the numerous important 
industries now established both along such route and in and 
between the cities of Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Watervliet, 
Rensselaer, and Cohoes; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

6844. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of several residents of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., urging passage of House bill 11998, dog experi- 
ment bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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6845. By Mr. LEA: Petition of 54 residents of Mendocino 
County, Calif, and Mrs. E. J. Franquelin, of Sonoma, and 39 
other residents of California, protesting against the Lankford 
bill (H. R. 78); to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6846. Also, petition of 45 residents of Sonoma County, Calif., 
and 121 residents of Oroville, Calif., urging passage of a Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6847. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Pathe Exchange (Inc.), 
New York City, submitting certain recommendations for clauses 
to be incorporated in the pending copyright bill, calculated to 
overcome one of the greatest evils with which motion-picture 
producers have to contend; to the Committee on the Library. 

6848. Also, petition of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Boston, Mass., favoring the Hawes-Cooper bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6849. Also, petition of Mansfield-Dakin Post, No. 35, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Brooklyn, N. X., presenting resolutions 
favoring measures granting aged veterans of the Civil War $72, 
those needing attendance $125, and the widows $50; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

6850. Also, petition of N. C. Kern (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y., 
protesting against the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6851. Also, petition of New York Mercantile Exchange, pre- 
senting resolutions representing the dairy trade from every 
State of the Union, going on record as opposing the passage 
of the McNary-Haugen bill for reasons set forth therein; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. a 

6852. By Mr. LUCE: Petition of residents of Massachusetts, 
for an adequate Navy and merchant marine; to the Committee 
ou the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

6853. By Mr. McFADDEN: Petition of residents of Nichol- 
son, Athens, Laceyville, Honesdale, and Bradford County, Pa., 
to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill granting relief 
to veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

6854. By Mr. NEWTON: Resolution by Lutheran Minnesota 
Conference, commending efforts of Government to secure. aboli- 
tion of war and pledging support to peace efforts; to the Com- 
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6855. Also, petition by C. E. Powers, signed by Minneapolis 
citizens, protesting against compulsory Sunday obseryance bill 
(H. R. 78); to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6856. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the Pathé Exchange 
(Inc.), New York City, making certain recommendations for 
clauses to be incorporated in the pending copyright bill, with 
reference to motion pictures; to the Committee on Patents. 

.6857. Also, petition of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Boston, Mass., favoring the passage of the 
Hawes-Cooper bill (S. 1940 and H. R. 7729); to the Committee 
on Labor. 

6858. Also, petition of the New York Mercantile Exchange, 
New York City, opposing the passage of the MeNary-Haugen 
farm relief bill in its present form; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

6859. Also, petition of the Mansfield-Dakin Post, No. 35, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring legisla- 
tion that will grant the aged veterans $72, those needing at- 
tendance $125, and the widows $50 per month; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

6860. Also, petition of the American Legion Auxiliary, Rich- 
mond Hill Post, No. 212, Richmond Hill, Long Island, N. V., in 
support of the Butler bill (H. R. 7359) opposing any reduction 
in the naval building program; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

6861. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution of the 
First District Dental Society of the State of New York, favor- 
ing support of Senator Robinson's (Indiana) amendment to 
section 23 of House bill 1, permitting members of the dental and 
medical professions to deduct traveling expenses incurred by 
attending meetings of their professional organizations; to the 
Committee on Weights and Measures. 

6862, By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Federation of Greene 
County Women, Waynesburg, Pa., in support of any Dill in- 
troduced in the House or Senate for the production of motion 
pictures according to a high standard of morals, and which 
also prohibits bloc booking and blind booking by the pro- 
ducers and distributors; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

6863. Also, petition of Woman's 


Christian Temperance 


Union of Waynesburg, Greene County, Pa., in support of House 
bills 9588 and 11410; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE 
Turspax, April 17, 1928 


Rey. James W. Morris, D. D., of the city of Washington, 
offered the following prayer: 


Gracious and merciful art Thou, O Lord God Almighty, 
long-suffering and full of compassion toward the children of 
men, In Thy wrath Thou thinkest on mercy. In Thy judg- 
ments Thou rememberest pity. 

We praise and magnify Thy holy name for the revelation 
both of Thy righteousness and of Thy love that Thou hast 
vouchsafed to us in Thy dear Son and for the guidance of the 
spirit of life that Thou hast promised us in Him. 

Grant that Thy compassionate dealings with us in this life 
and Thy sure promises of blessings in the life to come shall 
fit and hearten us to meet every trial that Thou callest us to 
bear and to fulfill every duty that Thou givest us to do. We 
ask it through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtts and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Jour- 
nal was approved. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


-The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2900) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. NORBECK. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House, ask for a conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Norseck, Mr. Frazier, and Mr, Sreck conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


CALL OF THE. ROLL 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier McLean Shortridge 
Bayard Geo McMaster Simmons 
Black Gerry MecNar: Smith 
Blaine Glass Mayfield Smoot 
Blease Gof Metcalf Steck 
Borah Gould oses Steiwer 
Bratton Greene Neely Stephens 
Brookhart Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Broussard Harris Norris Thomas 
Bruce Harrison Nye Tydings 
Capper Hawes Oddie son 
Caraway Hayden Overman Vandenberg 
Copeland Heflin Phipps Wagner 
Couzens Johnson ne Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis nes Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Kendrick Ransdell Warren 
Dale hs Reed, Pa. Waterman 
Dill ing Sackett Wheeler 
Edge SA * Schall 

Fess Loche Sheppard 

Fletcher McKellar Shipstead 


Mr. CARAWAY. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rositnson] is necessarily 
detained from the Senate on account of illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighity-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, communicated to the Senate the 
resolutions of the House (H. Res. 167) adopted as a tribute 
to the memory of Hon. Warter W. Maore, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of New York. 

The message also communicated to the Senate the resolu- 
tions of the House (H. Res. 168) adopted as a tribute to the 
memory of Hon. ANDRIEUS A. Jones, late a Senator from the 
State of New Mexico. 

The message announced that the House had passed without 
amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 754. An act for the relief of certain Porto Rican tax- 
payers; 

8.2752. An act to amend section 80 of the Judicial Code 
to create a new judicial district in the State of Indiana, and 
for other purposes; and 
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S. 2858. An act to authorize the use of certain public lands 
by the town of Parco, Wyo., for a public aviation field. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2725) to extend the provisions of section 2455, United 
States Revised Statutes, to certain public lands in the State 
of Oklahoma, with an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolution of the Senate severally 
with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

S. 710. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, adjudicate, and render judgment in claims 
which the Northwestern Bands of Shoshone Indians may have 
against the United States; 

S. 2048. An act to amend section 6, act of March 4, 1923, 
as amended, so as to better provide for care and treatment of 
members of the civilian components of the Army who suffer 
personal injury in line of duty, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to grant permission for the 
erection of a memorial statue of Cardinal Gibbons. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

II. R. 45. An act to eliminate the renewal of oath of office of 
Government employees under certain conditions ; 

II. R. 339. An act to increase the effectiveness of expendi- 
tures for roads, bridges, and trails in the Territory of Alaska, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 350. An act to extend the time for cempleting the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River near Tren- 
ton, N. J.; 

II. R. 5465. An act to amend section 1571 of the Revised 
Statutes to permit officers of the Navy to count duty on air- 
ships as sea duty; 

H. R. 5527. An act to prevent fraud, deception, or improper 
practice in connection with business before the United States 
Patent Office, and for other purposes ; 

II. R. 5531. An act to amend the provision contained in the 
act approved August 29, 1916, relating to the assignment to 
duty of certain officers of the United States Navy as fleet and 
squadron engineers ; 

H. R. 5681. An act to provide a differential dn pay for night 
work in the Postal Service ; 

II. R. 6049. An act to amend an act to authorize the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy to make certain disposi- 
tion of condemned ordnance, guns, projectiles, and other con- 
demned material in their respective departments ; 

II. R. 7900. An act granting allowances for rent, fuel, light, 
and equipment to postmasters of the fourth class, and for other 
purposes ; 

II. R. 10799. An act for the lease of land and the erection of a 
post office at Philippi, W. Va., and for other purposes ; 

II. R. 11245. An act to cancel certain notes of the Panama 
Railroad Co. held by the Treasurer of the United States; 

H. R. 11281. An act to authorize the disposition of certain pub- 
lic lands in the State of Florida ; 

II. R. 11338. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Kansas City Southern Railway Co., its suecessors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo.; 

II. R. 11360. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey or transfer certain water rights in connection with 
the Boise reclamation project ; 

II. R. 12383. An act to amend section 11 of an act approved 
February 28, 1925 (43 Stat. 1064, U. S. C., title 39), granting 
sick leave to employees in the Postal Service, and for other 


JUTPOSes ; 

i H. R. 11404. An act authorizing the Port Huron, Sarnia, Point 
Edward International Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the St. Clair 
River at or near Port Huron, Mich. ; 

H. R. 11463. An act to fix the salaries of certain judges of the 
Territories and insular possessions of the United States; 

II. R. 11475. An act to revise and codify the laws of the Canal 
Zone; 

II. R. 11092. An act authorizing the Gulf Coast Properties 
(Inc.), a Florida corporation, of Jacksonville, Duval County, 
Fla., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Lake Champlain at or near East 
Alburg, Vt. ; 

II. R. 11797. An act granting the consent of Congress to Co- 
lumbus County, State of North Carolina, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the Waccamaw River 
at or near Reeves Ferry, Columbus County, N. C.; 
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H. R. 11887. An act authorizing the Interstate Bridge Co., its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
8 across the Missouri River at or near Nebraska City, 

ebr. ; 

II. R. 11990 An act to authorize the leasing of public lands 
for aviation, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11992. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Current River at or 
near Biggers, Ark. ; 

H. R. 12442. An act to provide for the transfer to the Depart- 
ment of Labor of certain forfeited yehicles; 

H. R. 12088. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at military posts, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12821. An act to authorize an appropriation to provide 
additional hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary 
facilities for persons entitled to hospitalization under the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13039. An act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924; and 

H. J. Res. 239. Joint resolution authorizing the erection in the 
District of Columbia of a monument in memory of Peter 
Muhlenberg. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 3194. An act to establish the Bear River migratory-bird 
refuge; 

H. R. 431. An act to authorize the payment of certain taxes to 
Okanogan County, in the State of Washington, and for other 


purposes ; 

H. R. 4702. An act for the relief of Benjamin S. McHenry, alias 
Henry Benjamin; 

H. R. 5687. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell certain public lands to the Cabazon Water 
Co., issue patent therefor, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6360. An act for the relief of Edward S. Lathrop; 

H. R. 7191. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
convey certain land in Cook County, III., to the Chicago & 
Western Indiana Railroad Co., its successors or assigns, under 
certain conditions; 

H. R. 7908. An act to authorize the granting of leave to vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War to attend the annual con- 
vention of the United Spanish War Veterans and auxiliary in 
Habana, Cuba, in 1928; 

H. R. 8650. An act for the relief of C. S. Winans; 

II. R. 9830. An act authorizing the Great Falls Bridge Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Potomac River at or near the Great Falls; 

II. R. 10540. An act to credit retired commissioned officers of 
the Coast Guard with active duty during the World War per- 
formed since retirement; and 

H. R. 10032. An act for the relief of the widows of certain 
Foreign Service officers. { 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr, President, I present a letter in the 
nature of a petition, including resolutions adopted by the board 
of supervisors of Wayne County, Mich., which I ask may be 
printed in the Record and lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the letter and the accompanying 
resolutions were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, COUNTY OF Wayne, 
Detroit, Mich., April 13, 1928. 
Hon, ARTHUR H, VANDENBERG, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I am directed by the chairman of the ways and means committee 
of the board of supervisors to transmit to you for your information the 
inclosed copy of a resolution which was unanimously adopted by the 
board of supervisors of this county at a session held on Tuesday, April 
10, 1928. 

It was the unanimous request of the ways and means committee that 
this resolution be brought to the attention of the Michigan delegation 
in Congress with the express wish of the committee that every effort 
be made by the delegation, both as individuals and as a delegation, to 
pass at this session of Congress some measure which will provide defi- 
nitely for reapportionment of the membership in Congress, as provided 
for by the Constitution. 

As a member of the Michigan delegation, representing the State of 
Michigan, you are no doubt strongly in favor of a new reapportionment 
measure because of the increased representation which will be Michi- 
gan's, but it was the expression of the committee that outside of the 
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direct benefit which would fall to Michigan in a suitable reapportion- 
ment measure, the provisions of the Constitution should at least be 
observed by those who constitute the lawmaking body of this country. 

Trusting that this action of the supervisors may have your hearty 
sympathy and your hearty support in bringing the matter to the atten- 
tion of Congress, I beg to remain, 

Respectfully, 
Bens. B. PELHAM, 
Clerk to the Committees, Board of Supervisors. 
Resolution adopted by the Board of Supervisors for the County of 
Wayne at a session held April 10, 1928 

Whereas the past several Congresses of the United States since 1920 
have deliberately ignored the constitutional mandate regarding the re- 
apportionment of the representative districts In the several States; 
and 

Whereas Michigan is one of the principal sufferers from this nullifica- 
tion on the part of the several Congresses ; and 

Whereas over 13,000,000 people in the United States, including Michi- 
gan, are being denied their rights as guaranteed to them by the Con- 
stitution ; and 

Whereas the present Congress that is now In session has made a 
political gesture in the form of a message that proports to give relief 
on this question to the several States in the year 1931, providing the 
Congress so desires ; and “ 

Whereas this proposed bill continues to ignore the 1920 census and 
refuses to redistribute not only representatives but the electoral votes 
in the coming presidential election which, in fact and in substance, is a 
direct nullification of the constitutional mandate and in violation of all 
fundamental principles of our constitutional structure: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of the County of Wayne, now 
in session, do by memorial vigorously protest this subterfuge on the 
part of the present Congress, and that we further urge Congress to 
make a truthful reapportionment based upon the 1920 census; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to each United 
States Senator and each of the 13 Representatives, urging them to use 
their influence to amend the proposed reapportionment measure so that 
Michigan, as well as many of the other States, will be benefited by this 
immediate and honest relief. 

Adopted as follows: 

Yeas: Supervisors Adams, Ames, Andrews, Bischoff, Bogan, Bowen, 
Bradley, Brown, Bryan, Bunte, Callahan, Castator, Cassidy, Chalmers, 
Christian, Cooley, Cramer, Dingeman, Ely, Anthony Esper, Bernard 
Esper, Ford, Frost, Goodell, Greenwood, Guiney, Guinan, Hackett, Har- 
ris, Hart, Ireland, Janes, Jeffries, Jeup, Karman, Keppen, Kreger, Kron- 
berg, Kronk, Kunz, Lennane, Littlefield, Lodge, Long, Lowe, Mahoney, 
Maples, Markland, Marr, Megges, Mills, Miotke, Montieth, McLeod, Nagel, 
Neckel, Nowe, Nugent, O’Brien, O'Connor, Osowski, Pardee, Peters, Pul- 
ford, Rathburn, Reading, Reid, Rood, Rutledge, Salliotte, Shear, Sher- 
wood, Shields, Steele, Stevenson, Stockwell, Stricker, Sumeracki, Szyman- 
ski, Taylor, Valois, Van Vlear, Vernier, Von Moll, Voorhis, Vorce, Wal- 
ters, Wardell, Wilcox, Wilson, Wiseley, Ziegler, Mr. Chairman—93. 

Nays: None. 


Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the Kiwanis 
Club of Casper, the Commercial Club of Shoshoni, the Cody 
Club of Cody, and the Council of Industry of Laramie, all in the 
State of Wyoming, praying for the passage of legislation to 
provide for aided and directed settlement on Federal reclama- 
tion projects, which were referred to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented a telegram signed by 
Edward Spiegel, chairman joint meeting of the Fellowship of 
Youth for Peace and the Young People’s Society of the Com- 
munity Church, Boston, Mass., containing resolutions favoring 
a Senate investigation of the American position in Nicaragua, 
and also the extension of an invitation to the other Central 
American Republics to join with the United States in supervis- 
ing the Nicaraguan elections, and further calling for the imme- 
diate withdrawal of United States marine forces from Nica- 
ragua, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented numerous petitions signed by members of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations, of Boston, Mass., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Lewiston, Me., Niagara Falls, N. T., and 
Newark, N. J.; the International Institute, Providence, R. I., 
Paterson, N. J., and Bridgeport, Conn.; the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association, of New Haven, Conn.; Buffalo Civie Club, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Cosmopolitan Club of Erie County, Kenmore, N. X.; and 
sundry citizens of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
New Jersey, all praying for the passage of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 122, providing for the reunion of families of alien 
declarants, which were referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration, 
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Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I present a communication 
from H. Agor, president of the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) Chapter 
of the Izaak Walton League of America, containing a resolu- 
tion in support of conservation bills now before Congress, which 
I ask may be printed in the Recorn and lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recoxrp, as follows: 


IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
ABERDEEN CHAPTER, No. 12, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., March 31, 1928, 
Hon. PETER NORBECK, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: At a meeting of the Aberdeen chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League held at the Commercial Club March 27 the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Be it resolved, That the Aberdeen chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League heartily indorses the following bills now pending before Con- 
gress: 

Bear River marsh bills (H. R. 10473; S. 3194). 

Hope Cheyenne bottoms bill (H. R. 7361). 

“ Norbeck-Anthony bird refuge bill (S. 1271; H. R. 3467). 

“McNary-Woodruff forest purchase bill (S. 1181; H. R. 387). 

“ McSweeney-McNary forest research bill (H. R. 6091; S. 1183), 

“ Be it resolved further, That we urge our Representatives in Congress 
to not only vote for these measures but to actively support them, and 
particularly the Norbeck-Anthony bill, which we believe to be one of 
the best of its kind ever introduced in Congress and of the greatest 
importance in the conservation of wild animal life. 

Be it resolved further, That the officers of the association be di- 
rected to send to each of our Representatives in Congress a copy of this 
resolution.” 

Very truly yours, 
H. Acor, 
President Aberdeen Chapter. 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I also present communica- 
tions in the nature of petitions from two South Dakota people; 
one is from the American Legion post at Webster, S. Dak., in 
support of a liberal policy for pensioning Civil War veterans; 
the other is a petition sent me by Mrs. Anna C. A. Peterson, 
of Vermilion, S. Dak., bearing the signature of P. W. Peterson 
and 18 other citizens, in support of the so-called National 
Tribune Civil War pension bill, which I ask may be printed in 
the Recorp without the names and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

There being no objection, the petitions were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp without the names, as follows: 


Resolution by the Herbert McKennet Post, No, 40, of the American 
Legion, Webster, S. Dak. 


At the regular meeting of the Herbert McKennet Post, No. 40, of 
the American Legion, Webster, S. Dak., held on the 14th day of 
March, 1928, the following resolution was unanimously adopted by 
the members present: 

“ Whereas the proposed increase of pensions to Civil War veterans 
and the granting of pensions to widows of Civil War veterans who 
were married after June 27, 1905, is of vital importance to all mem- 
bers of the Grand Army of the Republic, and the needs of the vet- 
erans of the Civil War are immediate and great and action for their 
relief should not be postponed: 

“Resolved, That the Herbert McKennet Post, No. 40, of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of South Dakota, hereby earnestly urges the 
Congress of the United States without delay to raise the rate of pen- 
sions for Civil War veterans to $72 per month, with a maximum of 
$125 per month for these who require an attendant, and allow the 
sum of $50 per month to widows of Civil War veterans regardless of 
the date of marriage; it is further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Senators 
from North Dakota and to the Congressman from the second district, 
with the request that they use every honorable means to secure favor- 
able consideration of this matter at the present session of Congress; 
and the publication of this resolution by any member of the Grand 
Army of the Republic is hereby authorized.” 

Henry HoLzuax, Commander, 

Attest: 

M. A. Hoyt, Adjutant. 


— 


TAPS SOUNDED; LIGHTS ARE OUT; THE SOLDIER SLEEPS 


The report of the operations of the Bureau of Pensions shows that 
13,989 Civil War veterans answered last roll call during the first 10 
months of 1927. The names of 18,047 Civil War widows were removed 
from the pension roll during that period by reason of death. Very 
few of these widows received any benefit from the meager increases 
granted by the act of July 3, 1926. 


1928 


THERE IS YET TIME TO AID THE LIVING 


That the need of relief is immediate and very great is recognized in 
the report of Mr. Elliott, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
This report was made on April 9, 1926, when the committee had under 
consideration a bill providing higher rates for Civil War survivors 
than those carried by the act of July 3, 1926, and also a $50 rate for 
Civil War widows. Nearly two years have been added to the age fig- 
ures quoted by the committee. The committee reported as follows: 

“The committee regards this bill as an emergency measure that 
should be promptly passed, in fulfillment of the obligation the Nation 
owes to the old veterans whose heroic service and sacrifices in the 
Nation’s defense made forever secure the Union of the States and the 
perpetuity of the Republic, 

“Whatever more is to be done for these old veterans and widows 
must be done soon. They are fast passing to their reward, where a 
grateful Nation can do no more to pay the debt it owes to them. 
These veterans were mere boys when they volunteered at their country's 
call. To-day their average age is more than 80 years, and the average 
age of the widows is nearly 75 years.” 

THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE CIVIL WAR PENSION BILL 


The National Tribune has earnestly advocated a bill carrying the 
following provisions: 

Seventy-two dollars per month for every Civil War survivor. 

One hundred and twenty-five dollars per month for every Civil War 
survivor requiring aid and attendance. 

Fifty doilars per month for every Civil War widow. 

In the light of these facts we, the undersigned, voters of Clay 
County, State of South Dakota, petition the Congress of the United 
States and urge that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a 
Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the National 
Tribune in order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering 
veterans and the widows, and thus partly repay the living for the 
sacrifices they have made for our country. And we further urge that 
the most hearty support on the part of our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress be accorded this legislation. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 1294) to suppress unfair 
and fraudulent practices in the marketing of perishable agri- 
cultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 825) 
thereon, 

Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1762) granting consent to the city and 
county of San Francisco, State of California, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Bay of San Francisco from Rincon Hill to a point near the 
south mole of San Antonio Estuary, in the county of Alameda, 
in said State, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 826) thereon. 

Mr. KEYES, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which were referred the following bill and joint 
resolution, reported them each without amendment and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 391) to regulate the use of the Capitol Building 
and Grounds (Rept. No. 827); and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 50) providing that the Secretary 
of Agriculture be directed to give notice that on and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1929, the Government will cease to maintain a public 
market on Pennsylvania Avenue between Seventh and Ninth 
Streets NW. (Rept. No. 828). 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1458) providing for a survey of the 
natural oyster beds in the waters within the State of Florida, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
829) thereon. 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 10643) authorizing the Gulf Coast Prop- 
erties (Inc.), its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across Lake Champlain at or near Rouses 
Point, N. Y., reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 830) thereon. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
Was referred the bill (S. 3919) awarding a gold medal to Lin- 
coln Ellsworth, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 831) thereon. 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10159) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to widows and former widows of certain 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, and for other 
purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 832) thereon. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2945) relating to the payment 
of advance wages and allotments in respect of seamen on for- 
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eign vessels, and making further provision for carrying out 
the purposes of the seamen’s act, approved March 4, 1915, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
833) thereon, 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day that committee presented to the President 
of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 3194) to establish 
the Bear River migratory-bird refuge. 

OAKLAND HARBOR, CALIF, 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, from the Committee on Com- 
merce I report back favorably without amendment the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 244) authorizing a modification of the 
adopted project for Oakland Harbor, Calif. Inasmuch as this 
is a mere formal measure which has been passed by the House 
and to which the United States engineers agree and which 
they approve, 1 ask immediate consideration of the joint 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the project adopted in the river and harbor act 
approved June 21, 1927, for the improvement of Oakland Harbor, 
Calif., is hereby so modified as to provide that the requirement “ that 
local interests shall alter or replace the bridges over the tidal canal 
when, in the opinion of the Secretary of War, such alteration or replace- 
ment is necessary in the interests of navigation, and thereafter operate 
and maintain them,” shall apply only to that feature of the project 
covering the deepening of the tidal canal to 25 feet. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the purpose of the 
joint resolution? 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is a House joint resolution which alters 
in a formal manner the report of the engineers, to which they 
assent, I have here the report of General Jadwin and the 
engineers assenting to the modification. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

DOUBLE PENSIONS IN SUBMARINE CASUALTIES 


Mr. STECK. Mr. President, from the Committee on Pensions 
I report back favorably, with amendments, the bill (H. R. 
10437) granting double pension in all cases to widows and 
orphans when an officer or an enlisted man of the Navy dies 
from an injury in line of duty as a result of a submarine acci- 
dent, and I submit a report (No. 823) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. The amendments were, 
on page 1, line 4, after the word Navy,” insert the words “is 
disabled“; in line 8, after the word paid,“ to strike out the 
words “the widow or dependents”; in line 9, after the word 
“man,” insert the words “his widow or dependents”; on page 
2, line 4, strike out “$30” and insert “$24”; and in the same 
line strike out “$6” and insert “$4”; in line 5, strike out 
18“ and insert “16”; in line 10, strike out 18“ and insert 
“16,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That nereafter in all cases when an officer or 
enlisted man of the United States Navy is disabled, has died, or shall 
die as the result of an accident to a submarine vessel, said officer or 
enlisted man having been employed in duty on or in handling the sub- 
marine at the time of such accident the amount of pension to be paid 
such officer or enlisted man, his widow or dependents, shall be double 
the amount of that authorized to be paid under existing pension laws 
should death have occurred by reason of an injury received in service 
in line of duty, not the result of a submarine accident: Provided, how- 
ever, That in any event the widow shall be paid a pension of not less 
than $24 per month and $4 per month additional for each child under 
16 years of age of the officer or enlisted man, and in the event of death 
or remarriage of the widow or forfeiture of title by her, or if no widow 
survives the officer or enlisted man, the rate of pension herein provided 
for a widow shall be paid to the minor child or children under 16 years 
of age of such officer or enlisted man from the date of such death or 
remarriage of the widow or forfeiture of her title and in other cases 
from the date of the death of the officer or enlisted man. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 


The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 


The bill was read the third time and passed. 
FORT M’KINLEY, ME., WATER SYSTEM 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs I report back favorably without 
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amendment the bin (S. 8057) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to transfer and convey to the Portland Water District, 
a municipal corporation, the water pipe line, including the sub- 
marine water main, connecting Fort McKinley, Me., with the 
water system of the Portland Water District, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 824) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to transfer or cause to be conveyed to the Portland Water 
District, a municipal corporation of Portland, Me., organized and exist- 
ing under the laws of the State of Maine, the Government-owned water 
pipe line, including the submarine main connecting the Fort McKinley 
Military Reservation located on Great Diamond Island, Me., with the 
water system of the said Portland Water District on the mainland and 
to enter into a contract with the said Portland Water District for the 
furnishing of potable water to Fort McKinley, upon such terms as the 
Secretary of War may deem expedient, including payment to the said 
Portland Water District of an annual charge, payable quarterly, for the 
putting of the water line in good condition and the relocation of the 
submarine main so as to furnish at all seasons of the year ample supply 
of potable water to the Fort McKinley Military Reservation, and that 
said annual charge to be agreed upon and the rates to be paid for the 
water furnished shall be paid from appropriations heretofore made and 
to be made for “ Water and sewers at military posts.” 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I wiil make a 
yery brief statement of what the bill does. At the present 
time the United States owns a water main running from the 
Portland City waterworks to the island on which Fort McKinley 
is located. ‘The line was laid during war times hastily and 
somewhat imperfectly. It has repeatedly broken. Hvery time 
pressure is put on it the pipes fail and salt water or brine is 
run into the water service pipes of the Fort McKinley Reserva- 
tion. There is not enough water to supply the garrison there 
in the summer when there are training camps on the island. 
A very favorable bargain has been offered by the waterworks 
which are owned by the city of Portland. They agreed to take 
this line, maintain it, and supply water to the Government on 
the island at the same meter rate which would be charged if 
Fort McKinley were located in the city. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is a municipally owned company? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. There is no private cor- 
poration having anything to do with it. The War Department 
recommended in favor of the bill, and the report of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs is unanimous. My reason for asking 
consideration now is that it is a Senate bill, and we are very 
anxious to have the pipe line in operation for the summer's 
camp. It will be a great saving in money and a great improve- 
ment of service for the Government. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 4 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4094) to correct the military record of James W. 
Smith; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 4095) declaring the Obey River, in the State of 
Tennessee, a nonnavigable stream; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. GLASS: 

A bill (S. 4096) to correct the naval record of Bennett H. 
Wayland, deceased ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PINE: i 

A bill (S. 4097) granting a pension to Harry A. Nichols (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4098) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Goetsinger (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 4099) for the relief of Smith Richards; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 4100) for the relief of Martin L. Chandler; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 4101) granting a pension to Patrick Maher; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 4102) granting a pension to Anne Shaves Head; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 4103) granting a pension to George W. Cleveland; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 4104) granting an increase of pension to Eliza J. 
Dieas; and 

A bill (S. 4105) granting an increase of pension to Jennie 
E. Drake; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 4106) for the relief of Alvin Hovey King; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4107) for the relief of James Aloysius Manley; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 4109) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Aitkin, 
Minn. ; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 4110) granting a pension to Ada J. Lewis (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 4111) providing for a survey of the natural oyster 
beds in the waters within the State of Georgia; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 4112) to limit construction charges against irrigable 
lands in the Lower Yellowstone irrigation project in the State 
of Montana and North Dakota to $40 an acre; 

A bill (S. 4113) to limit construction charges against irrigable 
lands in the Huntley irrigation project, State of Montana, to 
$40 an acre; 

A bill (S. 4114) to limit construction charges against irrigable. 
lands in the Fort Peck irrigation project, State of Montana, 
to $40 an acre; and 

A bill (S. 4115) to limit construction charges against irri-- 
gable lands in the Sun River irrigation project, State of Mon- 
tana, to $40 an acre; to the Committee on Irrigation and, 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 4116) granting an increase of pension to Emeline 
Sawyer (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 130) suspending certain pro- 
visions of law in connection with the acquisition of lands within 
the Alabama National Forest; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 131) providing for the partici- 
pation by the United States in the International Conference for 
the Revision of the Convention of 1914 for the Safety of Life 
at Sea; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


JOSEPH ABEL 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to introduce a bill, but 
before doing so I ask unanimous consent that the Committee on 
Claims be discharged from the further consideration of the bill 
(S. 8792) for the relief of Joseph Abel and that that bill be 
indefinitely postponed. I introduce the bill which I now send to 
the desk in place of the Senate bill 3792. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, Senate bill 8792 
is indefinitely postponed, and the Senator from Wisconsin in- 
troduces a bill the title of which will be stated. 

The bill (S. 4108) for the relief of Joseph Abel was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Claims, 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I submit an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by me to the deficiency’ appropriation 
bill. It is the same amendment which I submitted on January 
4 last to the Interior Department appropriation bill, but be- 
cause of the failure of the Secretary of the Interior to render 
a report on the amendment the Appropriations Committee did 
not give the amendment consideration. Hence the necessity 
for resubmitting the amendment now. 

The amendment was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

At the proper place In the bill, insert: 

“ DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

“For paying for the Truckee-Carson [Irrigation District, Fallon, 
Nev., the proportionate share of the benefits assessed by said district 
against 4,877.3 irrigable acres of Palute Indian lands within the 
Newlands irrigation project for necessary repairs to the Truckee Canal 
to restore said canal to its original capacity, $10,096.01." 
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AMENDMENT TO TAX REDUCTION BILL—-SALES OF REAL PROPERTY 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 1, the tax reduction bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 

COLUMBIA BASIN RECLAMATION PROJECT 

Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 1462) for the adoption of the 
Columbia Basin reclamation project, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


PRACTICE OF THE HEALING ART IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. BRUCE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3936) to regulate the practice of 
the healing art to protect the public health in the District of 
Jolumbia, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO MIGRATORY BIRD BILL 


Mr. CARAWAY submitted an amendment and Mr. BLAINE 
submitted two amendments intended to be proposed by them, 
respectively, to Senate bill 1271, the so-called migratory bird 
bill, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


INVESTIGATION RELATIVE TO PROPERTY RIGHTS OF AMERICANS IN 
CUBA 


Mr. SHIPSTHAD submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
201), which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 

Senate Resolution 201 

Whereas the Congress of the United States by an amendment 
(known as the Platt amendment) to the Army appropriation act, 
approved March 2, 1901, defined the conditions under which the Presi- 
dent could turn over to the people of Cuba the government of that 
island; and 

Whereas one of such conditions was that certain parts of the said 
amendment should be included in the constitution of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment and also included in a permanent treaty with these United 
States; and 

Whereas the specified provisions of such amendment were enacted as 
a part of the constitution of the Republic of Cuba and were embodied in 
a treaty signed May 23, 1903, and duly ratified; and 

Whereas certain of the provisions of the said amendment so enacted 
in the constitution of Cuba and so embodied in the permanent treaty 
with Cuba were designed and intended to afford protection to the 
liberties of the Cuban people and to the property and persons of citi- 
zeng of the United States resident in such island; and 

Whereas American citizens residing in Cuba represent that they have 
been and are being deprived of their properties contrary to law and in 
defiance of decisions of the Cuban courts: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, acting 
through a subcommittee or otherwise, is hereby directed to investigate 
and report to the Senate whether the property and rights of American 
citizens resident in Cuba and the liberties of the Cuban people have been 
and are being fully protected under said Platt amendment and in the 
treaty made pursuant to sald amendment, and if in the opinion of the 
committee such protection is not being afforded to Cubans and American 
citizens resident in Cuba that the committee report to the Senate the 
reasons for such failure to protect such property and rights; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That in consideration of the foregoing preamble and in 
further consideration of the following specific charges recently brought 
to public attention by publicists, educators, and other reliable sources, 
namely, that— 

The present political régime is a virtual dictatorship under which 
freedom of speech, frecdom of assembly, freedom of petition, and elec- 
toral freedom have been destroyed. 

Numerous assassinations, imprisonments, 
have taken place. 

Political opposition to the ruling group has been destroyed. 

The National University has been closed, denying to the youth of 
Cuba the right to higher education and free speech. 

Private property of Cubans and of Americans has been seized without 
due process of law and without the right to recovery. 

The Cuban court system has been so gerrymandered that justice has 
become a farce and the judiciary has been brought under the absolutism 
of the political powers. 

The Cuban criminal code, administered under political pressure, is still 
the code of the days of Weyler, making it possible to use the law and 
the judiciary for the unreasonable and unjustified punishment of Cubans 
for what should be lawful political activity. 

Under a parceling out of agencies for the sale of lottery tickets the 
National Congress of Cuba is made absolutely subservient to the domi- 


deportations, and exiles 


nation and dictation of the executive department, a condition amazing 


in its deflance of all decency and political honesty and honor. 
That in the course of such investigation the Committee on Foreign 


Relations is given full power to subpena witnesses and compel their | 
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attendance before the committee or any subcommittee thereof and to 
require their testimony and to compel the production of books and 
papers to the end that the Senate may be fully advised as to the result 
of such investigation and report as to what further action or legisla- 
tion is necessary to fully protect Cubans and American citizens resident 
in Cuba in their persons, property, and rights and to insure the fulfill- 
ment of the obligations assumed by the United States under the Platt 
amendment and the permanent treaty of May 23, 1903. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 339. An act to increase the effectiveness of expenditures 
for roads, bridges, and trails in the Territory of Alaska, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

H. R. 5527. An act to prevent fraud, deception, or improper 
practice in connection with business before the United States 
Patent Office, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Patents, 

H. R. 10799. An act for the lease of land and the erection of a 
post office at Philippi, W. Va., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

II. R. 11360. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey or transfer certain water rights in connection with 
the Boise reclamation project; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

II. R. 45. An act to eliminate the renewal of oath of office of 
Government employees under certain conditions; and 

H. R. 11463. An act to fix the salaries of certain judges of 
the Territories and insular possessions of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

II. R. 5465. An act to amend section 1571 of the Revised 
Statutes to permit officers of the Navy to count duty on air- 
ships as sea duty; and 

II. R. 5531. An act to amend the provision contained in the 
act approved August 29, 1916, relating to the assignment to 
duty of certain officers of the United States Navy as fleet and 
squadron engineers; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

II. R. 12821. An act to authorize an appropriation to provide 
additional hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary 
facilities for persons entitled to hospitalization under the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 13039. An act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924; and 

H. R. 12442. An act to provide for the transfer to the De- 
partment of Labor of certain forfeited vehicles; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

II. R. 5681, An act to provide a differential in pay for night 
work in the Postal Service; 

II. R. 7900. An act granting allowances for rent, fuel, light, 
and equipment to postmasters of the fourth class, and for other 
purposes; and : 

II. R. 12383. An act to amend section 11 of an act approved 
February 28, 1925 (43 Stat. 1064, U. S. C., title 39), granting 
sick leave to employees in the Postal Service, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

II. R. 6049. An act to amend an act to authorize the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy to make certain disposi- 
tion of condemned ordnance, guns, projectiles, and other con- 
demned material in their respective departments; and 

II. R. 12688. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at military posts, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 11245. An act to cancel certain notes of the Panama 
Railroad Co. held by the Treasurer of the United States; and 

H. R. 11475. An net to revise and codify the laws of the Canal 
Zone; to the Committee on Interoceanie Canals. 

H. R. 11281. An act to authorize the disposition of certain 
public lands in the State of Florida; and 

H. R. 11990. An act to authorize the leasing of public lands 
for aviation, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

II. R. 11338. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Kansas City Southern Railway Co., its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo.; 

H. R. 11404. An act authorizing the Port Huron, Sarnia, Point 
Edward International Bridge Co., its suecessors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the St. Clair 
River at or near Port Huron, Mich.; 

H. R. 11692. An act authorizing the Gulf Coast Properties 
(Inc.), a Florida corporation, of Jacksonville, Duval County, 
Fla., its suecessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across Lake Champlain at or near Hast 
Alburg, Vt.; 
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H. R. 11797. An act granting the consent of Congress to Co- 
lumbus County, State of North Carolina, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the Waccamaw River 
at or near Reeves Ferry, Columbus County, N. C.; and 

II. R. 11992. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Current River at or 
near Biggers, Ark.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

H. J. Res. 239. Joint resolution authorizing the erection in the 
District of Columbia of a monument in memory of Peter 
Muhlenberg; to the Committee on the Library. 


PRISON LABOR FOR STATE USE 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BixeHam] on yesterday introduced in the Senate an edi- 
torial written by M. G. Osborn, editor of the Journal-Courier, 
of New Haven, Conn., entitled, “A leap in the dark,” in which 
it is sought to point out that the passage of what is known as 
the Hawes-Cooper bill (S. 1940) might result in idleness in the 
penitentiaries of the various States. 

It is unfortunate that a man of Osborn’s long relationship 
with prison problems should be willing, unwittingly perhaps, to 
lend aid and comfort to the movement of the prison contractors 
to defeat this legislation. 

His editorial “A leap in the dark” is based entirely upon 
theory, and it is the same theory which certain prison officials 
advanced before the committees of the House and Senate during 
hearings on this bill. 

Incidentally the bill has been reported with but two dissent- 
ing votes out of the entire membership of both the House and 
Senate committees who heard these men first-hand. 

The facts are that in the States now devoting the activities 
of their prisoners to the manufacture of products for State use, 
idleness is no longer a serious problem. 

I would like to insert at this point in the Recorp the facts. 
They are not theories, they are not hearsay, they are not opin- 
jons. They are the cold facts prepared by responsible execu- 
tives in four populous States in which prisoners are now em- 
ployed in the manufacture of products for State use. I insert 
first the facts with respect to Pennsylvania, as prepared for me 
by Hon. James C. Tucker, general superintendent of industries, 
department of welfare, Harrisburg, Pa.: 


In further reply to your letter of recent date, I am sending you 
herewith copy of the distribution of population in our four penal insti- 
tutions for men and boys as of dates indicated: 


Western State Penitentiary, Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 28, 1928: 
Number employed in productive industries, construction, and 


maintenance labor aettvities 2 917 
Number reported as unemployed -- 208 
t pop ce espe eer ep eee 
— 
Eastern State Penitentiary, Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 28, 1928: 
Number employed in productive industries, construction, and 
maintenance labor activities 1, 334 
Number reported as unemployed_._.____----__-____---_-_-_ 327 
Total popula tide 220 ʃT———•—— a OOE 
e 
New Western State Penitentiary, Rockview, Pa., Feb. 28, 1928: 
Number employed in productive industries, construction, and 
maintenance labor activities 749 
Number reported un employed None. 
// TTT 
* Industrial Reformatory, Huntington, Pa., Feb. 22, 
Number employed in productive industries, construction, and 
maintenance labor activities 
Number reported as unemplo ved... None. 
Total population T:... ͤ .. 
= 
Gima: wk ie 4, 528 


In other words, in the State of Pennsylvania prison officials 
are satisfied with what Mr. Osborn fears may be “a leap in 
the dark,” because they have tried it out and it works satis- 
factorily. There is no idleness in two prisons, and only 11 per 
cent for all causes in all State prisons. 

I insert at this point the figures for the State of Ohio pre- 
pared for me under the direction of Governor Donahey and 
submitted to me by the Governor of the great State of Ohio, 
with this statement: 

Ohio people would not think of going back to the old penal contract 
system, 


Following are the Ohio figures: 


Ohio Penitentiary: 


Manufacturing and sales (State use, Ohio Penitentiary)... 1, 246 


Manufacturing and sales (State use, brick plants)-....-. 349 
Manufacturing and sales (State use, stone duarry )) 125 

1, 720 
Construction work eee pee |<) 
Honor camps. 52-8 „„ — 153 
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Ohio Penitent —Continued. 
General work around institutfon 
Ti’: WONOOR 3 ——. .. — 


Ohio State e 
Manufacturing and sales (State use „% 


1, 023 
On institution farms and general institution 849 
Se TnL ee SE a EAE A y 
bg) ane a ti FE SP AAR SS RIGS OF ES > 
r 1 OST 
— 
London Prison Farm: 
Construction work 275 
Tailor department 16 
General farm work. — 160 
General institution work —ĩͤ 2“ 56 
ON pic arcs nee eee dae eaa | OE: 
E 
Reformatory for Women: 
woy department (manufacturing and sales), State use 56 
Ree cree ——T—T—T—T—TPbTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T——..r 187 
General tare: worl aa oe ae eee 34 
General institution work 192 
ya) LELAS RUE SOTTO E Ree ah Poem Se eS 469 
Recapitulation : 
anufacturing and sales (State use) - 2,799 
Work around institution PTE TS — 2 a 
1,8 
Disabled, infirm, and subnormal / 
Total in penal institution .— 8, 062 


No complaint is received from Ohio that idleness is an in- 
superable problem or that they are working in the dark. In 
fact, the senior Senator from Ohio, fully conversant with 
Ohio's problems, is heartily in favor of this bill, which the op- 
position calls “a leap in the dark,” and the last words of 
our late lamented associate from Ohio in this body, Senator 
Willis, were an appeal for the passage of this legislation. 

I wrote to the Governor of New York, who directed the 
prison officials of that State to prepare for me the facts with 
respect to the State-use system of New York. 

Answering my letter, the commissioner of the Department of 
Correction of New York State made this statement: 

I feel that the figures shown above will discredit the statement that 
institutions where State use is in force are troubled by the problem 
of idleness. : . 


Following are the facts as submitted by the New York com- 
missioner with respect to New York State: 
1. The total number of prisoners in the four State prisons on 


pT ee © fee Cys ST RR ere es a Ane EES 5, 999 
2. The number employed on that date, as shown by the labor 
Cc e 
s these empio; 5 ments were as follows: 
8 — 1 8 2,699 
Maintenance — — —— 2, 023 
Construction SONTE — 294 
Road Wr —:?nP . — 2 41 
4. The 942 assigned to the nonproductive group were distrib- 
uted as follows: 
In hospital or idle on doctor’s orders 670 
Musicians 82 
Schools 110 
Discipline- 47 
Under observation 14 


Mr. President, New York’s officials are not worried over the 
passage of the Hawes-Cooper bill, because they have already 
complied with its principles, and they did not take “a leap in 
the dark.” 

M. President, I should like to introduce at this time an 
excerpt from a letter of Commissioner William J. Ellis, of the 
Department of Institutions and Agencies of the State of New 
Jersey, where prisoners are employed in the manufacture of 
products for State use. Mr. Ellis's opinion is more eloquent 
than anything I could say on the subject: 


Under the State-use system, as you know, we have developed manu- 
facturing enterprises of a diversified character, making goods for the 
various State agencies and departments as well as the counties and 
municipalities. We have diversified industries, including printing, 
auto-license tags, sheet-metal work, repairing of shoes, manufacture of 
shoes, wocdworking and furniture, concrete products, and all sorts of 
agricultural enterprises, including a large farm, dairy, and cannery, 
the products of which are interchanged among our various State 
institutions; a large foundry, which makes marking signs for the 


highway department and for the municipalities; machine shops, book 
bindery, tailoring, garment making, dressmaking, knitting, ete. 

None of these industries is so large as to furnish undue competition 
with outside industry, while at the same time it is able to supply the 
requirements of the State-use market, 


1928 


We have eliminated the old contract labor, which was a vicious form 
of exploitation of prisoners under bad working conditions involving no 
training for work after the man left the prison. In fact, men were 
used largely at sewing-machine jobs under sweat-shop conditions, which 
involved the prison and prison-labor situation in a succession of scandals. 
Under former Gov. Warrer E. Eben this contract labor was eliminated 
and the State-use system was installed, It has grown, developed, and 
expanded so that it now employs far more men than were employed 
under contract labor, under more constructive and beneficial conditions, 

It is our contention that New Jersey, which has been able to develop 
a State-use system, should not have dumped upon its market the 
products of contract labor from States which are exploiting their 
prisoners to the advantage of private contractors. 

The private contracts, in the main, go in for shirt making, overall 
making, and broom making. The broom making and shirt making com- 
petes so unfairly with outside private manufacture and the free worker 
outside of prisons that it has a vicious influence upon these industries 
in the communities in this State. Under the Hawes-Cooper bill it 
would be possible to protect the New Jersey industries and the New 
Jersey laboring man and woman from this unfair competition from 
convict labor under contract systems in other States, just as we have 
protected it under the State-use system from unfair competition of 
convict labor in our owu State. 


I may state at this point that the State of Connecticut, in 
which Mr. Osborn resides, is one of those States where the 
prisoners are employed in manufacturing products which are 
sent out unlabeled, in ruinous competition with the products of 
free capital and free labor. 

I do not know what the actual number of prisoners in the 
Connecticut institutions is at this time, but in 1923—the date of 
the last compilation by a Government agency—the total number 
of prisoners in the three penitentiaries of Connecticut was 900. 

It is interesting in connection with Mr. Osborn’s fears to 
compare a total of 900 prisoners with the vast army of more 
than 8,000 prisoners in Ohio, of nearly 5,000 in Pennsylvania, 
and 6,000 in New York. 

I have merely placed these facts in the Rrcorp in an at- 
tempt to end this campaign of hearsay and theory. 

Men, of course, may juggle figures to suit themselves; and 
I suppose that the prison contractor will find in the figures 
that I have given him great cause for complaint by showing 
that too many are employed in maintenance in one place and 
too many in school in another. 

But the fact is that in these great populous States prison 
officials find they have not leaped in the dark and would not 
return to the system advocated by the prison contractors under 
any circumstances. 

The passage of Senate 1940 will merely make it possible for 
all of the States to conduct their prison affairs without lending 
sympathy and comfort to the prison contractor, who is grow- 
ing richer each day through the exploitation of prisoners to 
the detriment of working men and women who have legitimate 
capital invested in industry. 

I desire at this point to insert a letter from the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Epee]. New Jersey is a State-use 
State. Senator Hpow, as governor, helped to put the prison 
contractor out of business there, 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTEROCRANIC CANALS, 
Fobruary 4, 1028. 
Hon. Harry B. Hawes, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Dwar Senator: You have asked me to advise you the experience I 
had as Governor of New Jersey, during which time contract prison labor 
was abolished in the penal institutions of the State upon executive 
order, 

Briefly, the results were more than gratifying and eminently satis- 
factory. With the abolishment of the prison contracts, so that the 
prisoners would not be idle we immediately installed machinery for 
the manufacture of various commodities to be used exclusively by the 
State or public institutions in the State. We installed in the States 
prison machines for manufacturing license tags for automobiles; for 
the manufacturing of shoes, clothing, etc., for the inmates of correction 
and penal institutions, In one of the reformatories we installed a 
complete printing plant through which all the State printing is sup- 
plied. The prisoners were in no way permitted to live in idleness, 
although we did arrange a more considerate program of hours and of 
recreation and opportunity for daylight. 

I repeat, the net result of the experiment started in 1917 has been 
in every way successful and I am sure no element in the State would 
for a moment return to the contract system. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Warrer E. Epos. 


I also introduce a letter from Senator Epwarps, formerly gov- 
ernor of the same State: 
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COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
February 8, 1928. 
Senator James P. WATSON, i 
Chairman Interstate Commerce Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator WATSON: As a representative, in part, of the 
State of New Jersey in the United States Senate, I wish to advise you 
of my views in regard to the Hawes measure, S. 1940, which seeks to 
divest goods, wares, and merchandise manufactured, produced, or mined 
by convicts or prisoners of their interstate character in certain cases. 

I strongly recommend that the Interstate Commerce Committee report 
this measure favorable to the Senate with the recommendation that it be 
passed at this session of Congress. 1 feel safe in saying that the uni- 
versal sentiment of the State of New Jersey favors the enactment of this 
bill into law for the reason that it not only offers additional protection 
to free American labor but also will be a distinet encouragement to pri- 
vate manufacturers who are now forced to compete with conviet-made 
goods. 

Every one must realize that no fair and just competition ‘can be en- 
tered into by private enterprises with merchandise manufactured by 
penal institutions at an abnormally low cost. 

At the present time New Jersey does not permit convict goods made 
within her borders to enter into competition with private manufacturers, 
But, of course, New Jersey is impotent to prevent the importation of 
prison-made goods within the State for sale and distribution. This con- 
dition of affairs seems to me entirely inequitable inasmuch as a State 
should be allowed to regulate her own affairs without interference from 
outside sources, 

Free American labor is entitled to as high a wage as is consistent 
with economic conditions, untrammeled by outside influence of a char- 
acter-which can be safely regulated by Federal statute. 

Surely no one will seriously contend that if the State of New Jersey 
wishes to prevent unfair competition between her private manufacturers 
and contractors of prison labor, she should be thwarted by an unnatural 
condition which permits the delivery within the State of prison-made 
goods and the sale thereof without being subjected to the laws of the 
State, 

I do not believe that any Senator or Representative who believes in 
State rights and the right of the Commonwealth to regulate its own 
business in its own way can conscientiously oppose the passage of the 
Hawes bill. 

I sincerely trust that your committee as well as the Senate will take 
early and favorable action on S. 1940, so that the laboring man of this 
country as well as those who invest their capital in legitimate manu- 
facturing enterprises will feel free to work and transact their business 
knowing that their interests will not be jeopardized by State penal insti- 
tutions and the manufactured products thereof. 

May I request that this letter be made a part of the record of the 
hearings of the Interstate Commerce Committee on S. 1940, and that 
the suggestions therein contained be given the earnest consideration of 
the committee before final action is taken, 

Most cordially, 
E. I. EDWARDS. 


HONORABLE DISCHARGE FOR WILLIAM d. BEATY 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of calendar No. 751, the bill 
(H. R. 8983) for the relief of William G. Beaty, deceased. 
The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
unanimously. I had a conversation with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Resp], chairman of the committee, on yester- 
day, and it is entirely agreeable to him that the amendment 
reported by the committee shall be disagreed to. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 12, after the word “shall,” to strike out the words 
“be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act” and 
to insert the words “accrue or be allowed on account of the 
passage of this act,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers and 
dependents William G. Beaty, who was a member of Company C, First 
Battalion, Mississippi Mounted Rifles (subsequently Company I, Second 
Mississippi Volunteer Cavalry), shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States as a private of that organization on the 20th day of May, 1864: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall accrue 
or be allowed on account of the passage of this act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

= 
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PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF LOBBYING ORGANIZATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
Senate Resolution 197, coming over from a previous day, which 
will be read, 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res, 197) submitted 
by Mr. Caraway April 16, 1928, as follows: 


Whereas it is charged that the lobbyists located in and around Wash- 
ington filch from the Auterlean public more money under a false claim 
that they can influence legislation than the legislative branch of this 
Government costs the taxpayers; and 

Whereas the lobbyists seek by all means to capitalize for themselves 
every interest and every sentiment of the American public which can 
be made to yield an unclean dollar for their greedy pockets : Now, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, (1) That a special committee to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate consisting of three members is hereby authorized. 

(2) Said committee is empowered and instructed to inquire into the 
activities of these lobbying associations and lobbyists. 

(3) To ascertain of what their activities consist, how much, and from 
what source they obtain their revenues. 

(4) How much of these moneys they expend and for what purpose and 
in what manner. 

(5) What effort they put forth to affect legislation. 

(6) Said committee shall have the power to subpœna witnesses, ad- 
minister oaths, send for books and papers, to employ a stenographer, 
and do those things necessary to make the investigation thorough, 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I ask that the resolution 
may go over for the day without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over without 
prejudice. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN POTATOES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
Senate Resolution 200, coming over from the preceding day, 
which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res, 200) submitted 
by Mr. Gourd April 16, 1928, as follows: 


Whereas under the present duty on potatoes of one-half of 1 cent 
per pound established by the tariff act of 1922 the quantity of potatoes 
imported has increased from 44,000,000 pounds, valued at $1,000,000. in 
1928, to over 300,000,000 pounds, valued at more than $5,000,000 in 
1927; and 

Whereas differences in costs of production in the United States and 
in the principal competing country apparently are not equalized by the 
present duty; and 

Whereas the potato-growing industry is widely distributed through- 
out the United States, and in many regions is the most important 
source of cash income to the farmer; and 

Whereas, because of the greatly increased imports of potatoes, an 
emergency exists in this industry, particularly among producers of seed 
potatoes: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission be, and hereby is, 
requested to investigate for the purposes of section 315 of the tariff act 
of 1922 the costs of production of white or Irish potatoes in the United 
States and in the principal competing country, and to report its findings 
to the President of the United States. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Gouto], in view of the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill, 
what is the necessity of the adoption of the resolution, because 
that bill, as I understand, is designed to take care of all agricul- 
tural products that come within its terms? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, perhaps I can answer that 
question. The question would not need answering if the Senator 
from Utah had been present during the debate on the bill to 
which he has referred. An amendment was adopted to that 
measure taking fresh fruits and vegetables out of the operation 
of the bill. I suspect that potatoes come under that classifica- 
tion. F 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


COLUMBIA BASIN RECLAMATION PROJECT 


Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill 1462. 

Mr. KING. Let the title of the bill be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the title of the 
bill. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1462) for the adoption of the 
Columbia Basin reclamation project, and for other purposes, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill was considered on March 
2, and an amendment proposed to it by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, let the amendment which 
was adopted on the motion of the Senator from Idaho be read. 

— VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
men 

The CHIEF CLERK. The amendment agreed to on motion of 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] is, at the end of the bill, 
to insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That no appropriation for construction under the gravity 
plan shall be made until a compact shall have been entered into between 
the States, either to determine the allocation of waters and definite 
storage elevation and areas or to determine the basic principles that 
for all times shall govern these matters. And provided further, That 
the passage of this act shall not in any respect whatever prejudice, 
affect, or militate against the rights of the State of Idaho, or the resi- 
dents or the people thereof, touching any matter or thing or property 
or property interests relative to the construction of the Columbia Basin 
project. 


Mr. ASHURST. Has that amendment been adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been adopted. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am much pleased to observe 
that this amendment has been adopted. It is a brief amend- 
ment, but within its scope are assured safety and progress for 
the States involved. The Senate is to be congratulated and 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] is to be congratulated 
and the Senators from Washington, who are the proponents 
of this bill, are also to be congratulated in that before any 
work is done or any Federal money expended a compact under 
the Constitution of the United States must be entered into 
embodying the assent and express approval of all the States 
involved. This is a shining example of how to perform a task 
in a proper way, whereas the Boulder Dam bill introduced 
by the able Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] is a 
shining example of how to perform a task in the wrong way. 

The Boulder Canyon Dam bill does not proceed upon the cor- 
rect hypothesis upon which this bill proceeds; indeed, the Boul- 
der Canyon Dam bill proposes that, oyer the objections of the 
State of Arizona, which State has not yet consented to or 
ratified the Colorado River compact, the bill shall be driven 
through and a draft indirectly upon the Federal Treasury shall 
be made of $125,000,000 and work shall be started, although 
the State of Arizona has not ratified the necessary compact, 
and although the State of Utah, having observed the injustice 
Involved in the present Boulder Dam bill, has withdrawn her 
ratification of the said compact. 

It is seldom in the course of events that a Senator is afforded. 
the opportunity so heartily to congratulate his associates and, 
indeed, to congratulate those proposing a bill, as I am privileged 
to do this morning. The Columbia Basin reclamation project, 
with its amendments, can be justified, and the expenditure will 
be justified; but where is the man of justice and conscience 
who could justify voting for the present Boulder Canyon Dam 
bill over the objections of Arizona, which is one of the States 
furnishing the water of the Colorado River, over the objection of 
the Senators representing Arizona, and, indeed, against the 
Constitution of the United States? 

There is pending an amendment proposed by the junior Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WHEÆLER], and if I am correctly advised 
the State of Montana furnishes considerable water to the 
Columbia River. The amendment is as follows: 


At the proper place insert the following: 

“ Provided, That no appropriation for construction under the gravity 
plan shall be made until a compact shall have been entered into between 
the States, either to determine the allocation of waters and definite 
storage eleyation and areas or to determine the basic principles that for 
all times shall govern these matters: And provided further, That the 
passage of this act shall not in any respect whatever prejudice, affect, 
or militate against the rights of the State of Montana, or the residents 
or the people thereof, touching any matter, or thing, or property, or 
property interests relative to the construction of the Columbia Basin 
project.” 


Mr. WHEELER. I will say to the Senator that Montana 
furnishes a large part of the water of the Columbia River. 

Mr. ASHURST. My esteemed friend the junior Senator from 
Montana replies that Montana furnishes a large part of the 
waters of the Columbia River. I knew the junior Senator from 
Montana in our college days. I then predicted for him a great 
career. Since he has come to the Senate he has abundantly 
verified the predictions I made of him. It is a tribute to his 
statesmanship and to his courage that inasmuch as the State 
of Montana furnishes a part of the waters for this project he 
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has offered an amendment which, if adopted, will prevent pro- 
tracted and expensive litigation in the future over these very 
waters. 

This one act of Senator WHEELER demonstrates that he is a 
renl statesman, worthy to hold a place here, and when the 
question of the Boulder Dam on the Colorado River comes be- 
fore us, I ask him and I ask the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] precisely and courageously to apply for and in behalf 
of Arizona the same just rule, the same fair principle, and the 
same high degree of statesmanship that they have here applied 
in behalf of their own States. If and when the Boulder Can- 
yon Dam bill is considered, they should refuse and fail to ex- 
tend to Arizona that meed of protection and justice they are 
to-day asking for themselves, then I shall ask that the remarks 
I am making this morning commendatory of them be stricken 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think I will have to offer an 
objection. 

Mr. JONES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill notwithstanding the objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Washington that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill notwithstanding the objection. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 1462) 
for the adoption of the Columbia Basin reclamation project, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has heretofore been con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and amended. 

Mr, KING. Let the bill be read. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. - The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill as heretofore amended, as fol- 
lows: 

A bill (S. 1462) for the adoption of the Columbia Basin reclamation 
: project, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That the lands in the eastern part of the State of 
Washington embraced in what is commonly known as the Columbia 
Basin project, or all the lands that may be embraced within the bound- 
aries of such project, as may be finally determined by the Secretary of 
the Interior, be, and the same are hereby, adopted as a reclamation 
project to be known as the Columbia Basin reclamation project, and the 
appropriation of the necessary funds to determine and carry on such 
project is hereby authorized from funds in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated. This project shall be carried on, 
developed, and dealt with in every respect and pursuant to the terms 
and conditions of the United States reclamation act and amendments 
thereto, except for the appropriation provision herein made: Pro- 
vided, That no appropriation for construction under the gravity plan 
shall be made until a compact shall have been entered into between 
the States, either to determine the allocation of waters and definite 
storage elevation and areas or to determine the basic principles that for 
all times shall govern these matters: And provided further, That the 
passage of this act shall not in any respect whatever prejudice, affect, 
or militate against the rights of the State of Idaho, or the residents, or 
the people thereof, touching any matter, or thing, or property, or prop- 
erty interests relative to the construction of the Columbia Basin 
project. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill. I send the amendment to the desk and ask to 
have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK, It is proposed to add the following: 


That no appropriation for construction under the gravity plan shall 
be made until a compact shall have been entered into between the 
States, either to determine the allocation of waters and definite storage 
elevation and areas or to determine the basic principles that for all 
times shall govern these matters: And provided further, That the pas- 
sage of this act shall not in any respect whatever prejudice, affect, or 
militate against the rights of the State of Montana, or the residents or 
the people thereof, touching any matter, or thing, or property, or prop- 
erty interests relative to the construction of the Columbia Basin project. 


Mr. JONES. I have no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask pardon of the Senate, but I was inter- 
rupted during the reading of the amendment. May I ask to 
have it reread? 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say to the Senator from Idaho that 
it is identical with the amendment offered by him, except that 
“Montana” is substituted for “ Idaho.” 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It does not provide for a compact, does it? 


Mr. JONES. Yes; it does for the State of Montana, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I thought I would make a brief 
statement with reference to the bill. 

The bill provides for the adoption of a reclamation project 
in the central part of the State of Washington. It embraces 
an area of about 1,800,000 acres of land. This land is desert in 
character and will produce practically nothing without recla- 
mation. 

The matter of reclamation in the State of Washington and in 
this territory is not an experiment. Just across the river from 
the lands embraced within this project is the Yakima reclama- 
tion project, under which there have been developed something 
like 175,000 or 200,000 acres of land. That land is as produc- 
tive land as there is anywhere in the United States. The 
average value of the crops produced on the lands in the 
Yakima project is from $75 to $100 an acre; and the lands 
embraced in the Columbia Basin project are substantially the 
same kind of lands as those in the Yakima project. If there is 
any difference, it is in favor of the lands embraced within the 
Columbia Basin project. 

Climatic conditions, fertility of soil, transportation facilities, 
and nearness to markets are exceptional in connection with the 
proposed project. There are four or five transcontinental rail- 
road lines running through this territory, so that, when de- 
veloped, transportation facilities will be abundant to markets 
anywhere in the country. z 

As I said, the reclamation of the lands in the Yakima project 
demonstrates the character of these lands, their fertility, and 
their productive character, so that no question can be raised 
with reference to these features of this project. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I 
Senator? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator from Florida. i 

Mr. FLETCHER. How was the Yakima project developed? 
Were advances made out of the Treasury to establish that 
project originally? 

Mr. JONES. No. The Yakima project is a Government 
reclamation project now. Originally there was considerable 
private deyelopment, but that was under what we might call 
low-line canals. Finally, after the passage of the reclamation 
act, the Government decided to enter upon the project in the 
Yakima Valley. There was a reclamation project that had 
been undertaken by the Northern Pacific Railroad, or, possibly 
more accurately, by a subsidiary company of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. It was essential for the highest possible de- 
velopment under the Government plan that this canal should 
be taken over by the Government, and this was done; so that 
the reclamation of the lands throughout practically the whole 
Yakima Valley is included under the one Government project, 
and the reclamation of this project has been proceeding under 
the reclamation act, and the moneys for its development haye 
come from the reclamation fund. 

Mr. FLETCHER. How have the purchasers operating in 
the Yakima project been keeping up their payments? Have 
they been able to keep up the payments under their contracts? 

Mr. JONES. Until the acute agricultural depression came 
on, the settlers under this project were paying up practically 
in full on their lands. With the acute agricultural depression 
they were affected like everybody else, but possibly not to such 
a great extent, and so there were some delinquencies there; 
and, of course, after we passed the general acts for the relief 
of people on these reclamation projects, these people took ad- 
vantage of them, too. I think, however, that the settlers under 
the Yakima project have paid up better than those under 
any other project in the United States: and there is no ques- 
tion whatever as to their ability and capacity to pay under 
ordinary agricultural conditions. My understanding is that 
for the last year the payments are practically up to date. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Have those lands been fairly well taken 
over and occupied, or are there still vacant lands in the 
Yakima project? 

Mr. JONES. In the case of the units that have water fur- 
nished practically all the land is taken, 

Mr, FLETCHER. The Senator feels, does he, that this 
project is a successful undertaking? 

Mr, JONES. Oh, I think there is no question about it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Under this bill the funds are to be ad- 
vanced out of the Treasury of the United States for the develop- 
ment of this project? 

Mr. JONES. Unless we provide some other method here- 
after. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, if we provide now for these 
moneys to come out of the Treasury, that probably will not be 
changed. 


interrupt the 


I should like to ask the Senator what is the estimated cost. 
I see that the gravity plan will involve something like $300,- 
000,000. Does the Senator think that is the limit of the draft 
on the Treasury? 

Mr. JONES. I think $300,000,000 will cover the draft on the 
Treasury for the reclamation of these 1,800,000 acres of land. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will my colleague yield there? 

Mr, JONES. I will. 

Mr. DILL. I may say to the Senator from Florida that the 
plans do not contemplate taking that much money from the 
Treasury, but an initial draft on the Treasury, and after that 
the payments from the lands developed will finance the develop- 
ment of other units of the project. So that probably $100,- 
000,000, or at most $125,000,000, would be all that would ever 
need to be advanced originally out of the Treasury, because this 
land would not be put under cultivation or under water all at 
one time, but by units and by parts. 

Mr. JONES. That is a feature that, of course, will have to 
be worked out in the future; and, as my colleague has said, 
under the plan for this project the first unit will contain about 
400,000 acres of land. That will be the part that will be re- 
claimed first. That will be reclaimed possibly out of appropria- 
tions made directly from the Treasury, unless we should here- 
after develop some other plan, by way of the issuance of bonds 
or something of that sort. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator how that is to come 
back to the Treasury, if at all? 

Mr. JONES. It is to come back to the Treasury just as the 
funds come back under the reclamation projects as they are 
to-day. 

Mr FLETCHER. I see that the language is very broad. It 
says: 
and the appropriation of the necessary funds to determine and carry on 
such project is hereby authorized from funds in the Treasury of the 
United States. 


Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is no limit at all provided there; 
but all that may be necessary to accomplish this result and 
develop this project is to be paid out of the Treasury as it may 
be required. 

Mr, JONES. Of course, that is subject to amendment or 
change by legislation hereafter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. And, of course, if it is found advisable to 
follow some other plan, that will be adopted; but, as my col- 
league [Mr. DL] has said, the development is gradual, It 
will come about by units. 

What our people really have in mind is what my colleague 
says—that when we reclaim the first unit—400,000 acres—we 
ean then work out a method by which moneys will be received 
on that unit, and possibly not have to make drafts upon the 
Treasury thereafter; but whatever expenditures are required 
from the Treasury are to be repaid in accordance with the terms 
and provisions of the reclamation act. In other words, the 
settlers will have to repay this money. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I see that the estimated cost per acre is 
about $159, and then the cost of maintenance is $2.12 per acre 
per annum. In other words, the cost of this reclaimed land will 
be about $161 per acre, 

Mr. JONES. It is stated that about $150 an acre is the cost 
of the reclamation. The other item is maintenance each year. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is not $159 per acre a pretty high cost for 
agricultural lands on which to grow wheat and alfalfa, to say 
nothing of the cost of the land? 

Mr. JONES. It is a pretty high cost when you look at the 
figures; but the Senator will note the productive character of 
these lands, and the fact that they are not going to produce the 
ordinary agricultural production. They will be put to special 
production, just as in the Yakima Valley. It has cost over $100 
an acre to reclaim the lands of the Yakima Valley, and yet they 
get at least three fine crops of alfalfa a year from that land. 
This land will produce not less than that, and possibly even 
more. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I observe that the growing season is about 
six months, and that the main crops will be wheat and alfalfa 
and potatoes and livestock and grasses and that sort of thing. 

Mr. JONES. And fruit and every sort of Temperate Zone 
product. 

Mr. FLETCHER. With a growing season of six months it 
will necessarily be limited. I do not know; perhaps that is a 
wise thing to do; but I can sell the Senator a million acres of 
land at $25 an acre where the growing season is 12 months of 
the year. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but the Senator will not do it. 
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Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator made an estimate a while ago 
of the average income per acre, as I understand, as being some- 
where about $100. 

Mr. JONES. From $60 or $75 to $100. 

Mr. COUZENS. How is that arrived at? I mean, on what 
kind of a crop can you get that return per acre? 

Mr. JONES. That has been actually demonstrated out there, 
as I said a while ago. Under the Yakima project there is what 
is known as the Sunnyside unit. That unit produces general 
agricultural crops, and the Reclamation Service keeps a record 
of the production. Of course, they get the returns from the 
farmers; and my recollection is that the average production 
under the Sunnyside unit over a period of years has been nearly 
$70 an acre. 

Mr. COUZENS. Is there plenty of market for the product 
in that territory? 

Mr. JONES. Possibly not in that immediate territory; but 
they ship their surplus production to the different markets. 

Mr. COUZENS. Will that product have to come under the 
McNary-Haugen bill to equalize the cost? 

Mr. JONES. I am not prepared to say just how far the 
MeNary-Haugen bill would apply. Our fruits and vegetables, I 
understand, are excepted; and while, of course, we would not 
expect this 1,800,000 acres to go to fruit, and so forth, there 
will be a great amount of fruit produced in that territory, be- 
cause it is good fruit land. 

Mr. COUZENS. What is the estimated time that it will take 
to complete the project? 

Mr. JONES. As I figure it, Mr. President, in my judgment 
there will be no substantial production brought about on the 
first unit of this project short of 20 or 25 years. There are 
those who estimate it at 15 years; but I have lived in that 
country for 40 years, I have seen reclamation developments, 
and in my judgment there will be no substantial production 
under that project short of 20 or 25 years. The great work 
connected with this project will have to be completed before 
the first unit can be brought under cultivation. 

That is the reason why I say that in my judgment there 
will be no substantial production short of 20 or 25 years, and 
in my judgment it will take 50 years to reclaim the entire 
1,800,000 acres. 

Mr. COUZENS. Has the Senator an estimate of what the 
Government will have spent in 20 years, when we will first 
commence to get production? 

Mr. JONES. My recollection is that the estimate of the 
cost of building the canal and the tunnels to get to the first 
unit of 400,000 is about $130,000,000. 

Mr. COUZENS. About $130,000,000? 

Mr. JONES. I think it is about $130,000,000. 

Mr. COUZENS. If we become committed to the project, 
can we stop at that time, or will we have to continue on and 
on? Can we stop at the first unit? 

Mr. JONES. I think if we could get to the first unit we 
should go on, because in getting to the first unit we will con- 
struct the main canal, and it must be constructed, of course, 
of sufficient size to carry water for the whole 1,880,000 acres. 
So that while we could stop, I do not think we should, and 
I do not think we would, I will say frankly to the Senator. 

Mr. COUZENS. Is the Government to get a return on this 
investment of $130,000,000 over this period of 20 years in any 
way; or is to be loaned without interest? i 

Mr. JONES. No; there would be no return on that during 
that period of time. That would all have to be repaid ulti- 
mately, however, by the settlers on the project. We would 
have to spend about $130,000,000 before we would begin actually 
to reclaim and provide means for cultivation of the land. 
Then we will have a unit of about 400,000 acres. 

Mr. COUZENS. And when that is done the Senator believes 
that the Government would be reimbursed? 

Mr. JONES. I have no doubt about it. 

Mr. SACKETT. Suppose we should stop at the end of the 
first unit; then what does the Senator figure the land would 
cost? 

Mr. JONES. If we should stop at the end of the first unit, 
of course, we would have about 400,000 acres reclaimed, at a 
cost of about $134,000,000. 

Mr. EDGE. How much is that an acre? 

Mr. JONES. That would not be a paying proposition at all. 
I could not advocate a proposition of that sort, with the idea 
that we were going to stop with the reclamation of the 400,000 
acres. 

Mr. SACKETT. Then it means that if we start, we will 
have to go on through with the whole thing? 
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Mr. JONES. .We. certainly should go through with it if we 
start. As I have said, it is 1,800,000 acres of as productive 
territory as can be found anywhere in the United States. 

Mr. SACKETT. Three hundred million dollars is not quite 
as large an amount as we would spend reclaiming the Missis- 
sippi Valley, is it? 

Mr. JONES. How is that? 

Mr. SACKETT. We would get more land saved from flood 
in the Mississippi Valley for about the same amount that we 
would spend on this, would we not? 

JONES. I doubt that. I do not think it is so much. 

. SACKETT. Pretty close to it. 

DGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

. JONES. I yield. 

„EDGE. I want to get a little clearer idea of this propo- 
from a business standpoint. Following the question of 
the Senator from Kentucky, if the project should be stopped 
at the end of the first unit, with $130,000,000 involved, the land 
would cost approximately $350 an acre. 

Mr. JONES. I have not figured that out. 

Mr. EDGE. Something over $300 an acre. As I understand 
it—and the Senator will correct me if I am mistaken—if it 
went on to completion, the Government would be involved to 
the extent of about $300,000,000. 

Mr. JONES. That is the estimate, I think, about $300,- 
000,000. 

Mr. EDGE. In other words, that would reduce the value 
to something in the neighborhood of $150 an acre. 

Mr. JONES. It would cost per acre about $150. 

Mr. EDGE. Just one more question or two. The Senator 
has referred several times to reclamation projects repaying the 
Government for funds advanced. I frankly must admit my 
lack of intimate knowledge of the provisions of the reclamation 
act. How is that money repaid? What are the requirements 
o . surrounding the repayments to the Government, 

riefly? 

Mr. JONES. Briefly, now, the payments are made over a 
period of about 40 years. We have been amending the reclama- 
tion act, and just two or three years ago we made an amend- 
ment along those lines, giving about 40 years for these repay- 
ments. 

Mr. EDGE. Without interest? 

Mr. JONES. Without interest. 

Mr. EDGE. Can the Senator say offhand, from his intimate 
knowledge of the reclamation projects, whether those who have 
become interested in the average projects have met their obli- 
gations to the Government along reasonable lines, or have they 
met them at all, generally speaking? 

Mr. JONES. As I said a moment ago, under our project out 
there—and I speak of that because I know more about it than 
about any other—until this acute agricultural depression came 
on our people had kept their payments substantially up to date, 
both for maintenance and for construction charges. Of course, 
when Congress passed legislation suspending payments, reliev- 
ing our people from payment, they, like everybody else, did not 
pay up. But now they are paying, and I was advised by the 
Reclamation Bureau just a short time ago that the payments 
for last year are substantially up to date. There is no question 
in my mind but that the people under this project will pay up 
in full. There are some of the other projects, possibly, through- 
out the country where they have not paid up as the people on 
our project have. I have often said, and I think I can say it 
now without fear of any successful contradiction, that the best 
reclamation projects in the country are in our State. 

Mr. EDGE. Then the Senator's State does offer what might 
be termed the most flattering result of the reclamation policy, 
and the other sections of the country are not on that plane. 

Mr. JONES. I think that is true. Our climatic conditions, 
our soil conditions, our market conditions, and our transporta- 
tion facilities give us a special standing. 

Mr. EDGE. One other thought comes to my mind, and I can 
not reconcile it with the debates to which we have listened in 
recent days. That is as to the constant leaving of the farm for 
the city, and the tremendous handicap which I have been in- 
clined to agree exists in regard to farming. Does the Senator 
really feel that it is a good business proposition for the Gov- 
ernment to obligate itself to an investment of $300,000,000 to 
develop an acreage at a very high price per acre in comparison 
with fertile land all over the country? Does the Senator really 
believe that such acreage will ever be applied for and occupied 
and cultivated by the farmers to-day; and if so, what is the 
answer? 

Mr. JONES. The Senator must appreciate this. As I said 
a moment ago, there will be no substantial production, no land 
brought under actual reclamation under this project short of 
15 or 25 years. 

Mr. KING. Let us wait 25 years, then. 
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Mr. JONES. It will take probably 15 or 25 years to get the 
first main canal constructed and the land actually cultivated 
and brought under protection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. As I understand it, this money is not to come 
out of the reclamation fund, but is to be paid direct from the 
Treasury. 

Mr. JONES. This project, of course, is too large to be carried 
on out of the reclamation fund; it would be absolutely impos- 
sible. Hence we provide that it shall be carried on by appro- 
priations made out of the Treasury. Of course, we may adopt 
some other plan hereafter in order to get the money to pay for 
the project ; but that is the way we provide in this bill. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. DILL. I want to make a suggestion in answer to the 
Senator from Utah about waiting 15 or 20 years. The fact of 
the matter is that this project is so big that it must be begun 
within a few years in order to be able to bring it under produc- 
tion within 15 or 20 years. It is not an ordinary project. If 
we wait 15 or 20 years, when land must be had, other projects 
that more quickly can be developed would be considered. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. I yield. - 

Mr. KING. May I have the attention of the Senator from 
New Jersey? I have the report as to Federal reclamation by 
irrigation transmitted to Congress by the President of the 
United States. It is a report made by a commission selected 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and deals in a comprehensive 
manner with all reclamation projects. If I understood the 
Senator from Washington, this report is not in harmony with 
his statements. It shows that losses have been sustained by 
the Government in the reclamation projects. There has been 
charged off more than $25,000,000 in losses out of appropria- 
tions approximating $143,000,000, and a number of the projects 
have proven to be failures. 

The Secretary of the Interior, who is favorable to reclama- 
tion, and under whose direction reclamation projects are car- 
ried on, does not report in favor of the Columbia Basin project. 
In my opinion the Government should not embark upon reclama- 
tion projects without the approval of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, or at least until a survey has been made and a complete 
investigation of all questions involved conducted by com- 
petent engineers. This has not been done in the scheme be- 
fore us, and the Secretary of the Interior has given what 
amounts to an adverse report. Nevertheless, we are asked to 
authorize a great project which admittedly will cost $300,- 
000,000. I inquire whether it would be wise to commit the 
Goyernment to this project and this enormous expenditure 
without further information and an investigation by skillful 
and competent engineers? 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE, I have been a strong supporter of reclamation 
projects for a long time, and have been following the workings 
of the western reclamation projects. I know the desires of 
the western people for reclamation projects quite well, and 
I beg to differ with the Senator from Utah in his statement 
just made, which intimates that it is necessary to have the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior for all these projects. 
Some of us differ very materially from the Secretary of the 
Interior. We do not consider that he has been altogether 
friendly to reclamation projects. In fact, we consider, and 
from our experience we can say, that he has been distinctly 
unfriendly to some of our reclamation projects. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I concede that this is a big proj- 
ect. Of course it is, It inyolves a million, eight hundred thou- 
sand acres of land. I suppose this is the biggest reclamation 
project not only in the United States but in the world. We 
contend that the experience of reclamation in the State of 
Washington has actually demonstrated the capacity of our land, 
and the feasibility and the success of reclamation in our State. 
When I say that, as far as I am concerned, I am not talking 
about reclamation anywhere else. 

As I said a moment ago, I think the actual results have 
demonstrated that the reclamation projects in the State of 
Washington are better than those anywhere else in the United 
States, and possibly anywhere else in the world. 

Mr. BORAH. Hear! Hear! 

Mr. JONES. The State of my friend from Idaho is substan- 
tially the same territory, and they have the same climatic con- 
ditions in Idaho that we have in the State of Washington. 
Their reclamation projects have been successful, too; but I am 
willing to put up the Yakima Valley and the Yakima project 
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with any project anywhere in the United States, or in the world, 
for that matter. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Can the Senator give us the approximate fig- 
ures covering the expenditures already made in the investigation 
of the possibilities of this project? 

Mr. JONES. Practically $500,000 has already been expended 
in investigating this project. 

Mr. SMOOT. By whom? 

Mr. JONES. Largely by State appropriations and contribu- 
tions by local people. Congress has appropriated, my recollec- 
tion is, about $125,000, which has been used in cooperation with 
State and local funds; but our people estimate that in round 
numbers, with the investigations, surveys, and all that sort of 
thing, there has been spent practically $500,000 already in deter- 
mining the character of these lands. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Can the Senator tell us what the contemplated 
expenditure for the coming year will be in the matter of carry- 
ing on investigations along engineering lines to determine the 
feasibility of the canal, or other plans for irrigation? 

Mr. JONES. The bill adopts the project. If it is passed, the 
reclamation people and the Interior Department indicate that 
they would want further money to investigate soil conditions, 
and I would expect that we would expend for that purpose, 
and also for investigating the matter. of reservoirs and things 
like that, possibly $250,000, spread over a period of four or five 
years—probably $40,000 or $50,000 a year—in order to get such 
information as they deem necessary to work out the details 
of the proposition, and that we would not call for appropria- 
tions for the actual construction of the project for possibly 
four or five years yet. I think we would expend in the next 
year about $50,000 for the investigation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator was speaking of the cost. Is 
the land similar to the lands contained in the Yakima project? 

Mr. JONES. It is. It just adjoins that project. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator tell us, in that project, 
which seems to have been a success, what was the cost per acre 
which the farmers had to return to the reclamation fund? 

Mr. JONES. There were different units where the cost was 
different. On the Sunnyside, my recollection is they had to 
pay a little more than $50 an acre. On the Tieton unit it is 
something over $90 an acre. On the Kittitat unit, which is now 
under construction, it is estimated the cost will be about $140 
or $150 an acre. 

Mr. NORRIS. With land of that price, has there been a 
demand for it, and have the farmers taken it? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes; the Tieton unit contains only about 
30,000 acres, and every foot of it is taken. That cost was 
nearly $100 an acre. On the Kittitat unit, where the estimated 
eost is about $140 per acre, the construction is not yet com- 
pleted. They are now constructing the canal. The lands are 
not taken yet. 

Mr. NORRIS. The cost per acre of this contemplated project 
is how much? 

Mr. JONES. About $150 per acre, with a possibility that, 
under State legislation passed a year or two ago, it may be 
reduced to about $100 an acre, with a system of taxation so 
that the communities, the cities and towns, and city and town 
property, will bear a part of the burden, as they get a tremen- 
dous benefit. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I find in an advertisement put out by the Colum- 
bia Basin Irrigation League, headquarters Spokane, Wash., 
which the organization kindly sent to me, that the cost of water 
delivered to farmers will be about $119 per acre on the Colum- 
bia Basin project, but the engineers estimated the acre cost, 
based on construction, at $157 per acre. 

May I digress to remark that in nearly every irrigation 
project the cost has been 40 per cent or more higher than the 
estimates of the Government engineers? I know of projects 
where the engineers estimated $40 or $50 per acre and the cost 
was nearly double the estimates. 

Mr. JONES. Let me suggest to the Senator that I think 
the reduction in the figures to which he calls attention was 
brought about under State legislation. 

Mr. KING. By taxing other property? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Secretary Work, of the Interior Department, 
wrote a letter to the Senator’s committee in which he stated: 

I have your request for report on S. 1462, a bill for the adoption 
of the Columbia Basin reclamation project, and for other purposes, for 
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which the bill proposes to authorize the necessary funds from the Gen- 
eral Treasury, The importance of the project to the Nation will make 
advisable a complete investigation of the feasibility and the cost, ex- 
tending over several years, This should include the extent of irrigable 
area, with the classification of soils in the area, measurement of water 
supply, determination of the cost of the work for storage and distribu- 
tion, and working out plans for settlement and farm development. All 
of this information would be necessary in order to make a final and safe 
determination of the feasibility as a prerequisite to recommending au- 
thorization of the project. I am, therefore, unable to recommend favor- 
able consideration of the bill in its present form, but would recommend 
a reasonable appropriation to further and complete our investigations to 
determine feasibility. 

The bill was referred to the Director of the Budget, who states the 
proposed legislation is in conflict at this time with the financial pro- 
gram of the President. 


This report indicates that the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Reclamation Service have not the data to enable them to 
report upon this project, and consequently the Secretary sub- 
mits what is equivalent to an adverse report. 

Mr. JONES. Of course, the Senator knows that I have not 
made any statement to the effect that the Secretary of the 
Interior had recommended the adoption of the project. 

Mr. KING. No; I know the Senator has not. 

Mr, JONES. It is true the Secretary of the Interior sent 
that letter to the committee. The committee, however, looked 
into the matter very carefully. Many of the members of the 
Senate committee and many members of the House committee 
visited the section last fall and summer, and they felt justified 
in recommending the passage of the bill. I think it was done 
largely on the theory that the bill simply adopts the project, 
because of the general information that we have had with 
reference to it, and contemplates that further investigation, to 
which the Secretary refers in his letter, will be made before 
actual construction is undertaken. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I call attention to the fact, in 
connection with the complaint raised by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine], that the charge offs which have been made 
on reclamation projects are a result largely of beginning con- 
struction before such a complete and thorough investigation 
had been made which should have been made and which is now 
required by law to be made of all projects. 

Mr. KING. And several projects, even after full investi- 
gation had been made, resulted in failure because the project 
would have to be abandoned. 

Mr. DILL. The purpose of having the project adopted now 
is to have the investigations and surveys made with a view to 
construction. The project is so large and will require so much 
careful investigation that we believe if should be adopted now, 
although we say frankly there is no possibility of bringing it 
into production under 15 or 20 years. It is estimated by those 
who are friends of the project that it will be four or five years 
before we can begin construction. We all know it will be more 
nearly double that time. We all know that the project, immense 
as it is, will require a great deal of investigation and planning 
before construction can be begun. 

There are many things I might say regarding this bill, but 
I do not want to take time further than to say that this is the 
biggest project of its kind in America and in the world. We are 
trying to take the steps now which will make it possible some 
day for the country to have this land available for develop- 
ment and use when land will be needed, because when the time 
comes that new land must come under cultivation, as it will 
necessarily come, it should be land that is worth developing and 
can produce as this irrigated land can produce. I hope this 
authorization may be made now, that the project may be recog- 
nized as an established project, and that we may systematically 
and carefully go about making the investigations and surveys 
which are needed before actual construction begins. There is 
an abundance of water, the project is feasible, the time has 
come to adopt the project and proceed with the surveys looking 
to construction. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, it was my privilege to go over 
this project last fall in company with several members of our 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. I was most favor- 
ably impressed with the character of the country. There is no 
reason to believe that soil conditions are unfavorable. On the 
contrary, the proximity of other successful irrigation districts 
indicated that the country could be made very attractive and 
that, with the application of water, farming could be very suc- 
cessfully carried on. In fact, there were many evidences that 
large sections of the territory have been farmed from time to 
time under the dry-farming method, but one dry season succeed- 
ing another led to failure so that there are to-day many ruins 
of farm improvement scattered throughout this immense dis- 
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trict. Where water is available*the yields appear to be very 
much above the average. In more than one instance we saw 
orchards of various kinds of fruit indicating that at least some 
portion of the territory is fruit country. 

Mr. President, I regret to say that I did not find myself in 
accord with other members of the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation in favoring the bill in the form in which it has 
been presented to the Senate. My feeling was that we could 
more safely adopt and follow the suggestion of the Department 
of the Interior, that appropriations should be made for further 
investigation so that the development might be begun, or at 
least demonstration made that would indicate that development 
could be carried on successfully. 

There is a vast engineering problem in connection with the 
enterprise, and that is readily realized when we consider the 
extent of the acreage, amounting to practically 1,900,000 acres, 
which it is proposed to bring under cultivation. Of course, as 
the Senator from Washington said, it is not reasonable to expect 
that much of that territory or any great portion of it can be 
brought into bearing, even to yield crops, within the next few 
years. But the enterprise should be projected and carried on as 
a whole, as it seems to me, because of the great distance that 
the water must be carried before it Can be applied to any of the 
land that is to be reclaimed. 

Before proceeding with such a vast undertaking it seems to 
me that the engineering feature should be most carefully and 
adequately worked out. It will take perhaps three years, or 
possibly a little longer, to determine the best method of con- 
serving and conducting the water to the point where it will be 
put into beneficial use. 

While Senators say they are merely asking for the adoption 
of the project as a Government reclamation project, it seems to 
me that a moral obligation would be implied at least that people 
would go ahead in confidence that the Government, having 
adopted the project, would carry it to conclusion in any event. 
To my mind the time has not yet come when the Congress could 
properly adopt this as a Government project. I am strongly in 
favor of advancing the money that may be necessary to complete 
the surveys that should be made to carry out the plan to a point 
where it can be definitely stated that a certain amount of money 
will be required for construction, and that that will mean so 
many dollars per acre for the land to be reclaimed. The figures 
to-day are high, the estimates being about $159 per acre, but 
with the prospect that they may be materially reduced. I am 
hopeful that they can be reduced. I think the investigation 
should be carried on to determine that fact. 

I feel that the bill should be modified before being passed. 
I do not see how it can be well amended merely to give author- 
ity, which I think should be the limit at the present time. I feel 
impelled to vote against the passage of the measure, but I would 
be heartily in favor of an amended bill that would enable us to 
go ahead with the investigation that appears to be desirable and 
necessary. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have not had time to examine 
the bill in detail. I have had, however, an enormous amount 
of correspondence that has emanated evidently from some source 
of propaganda, all of it on behalf of the bill. I have only had 
opportunity to give it a cursory examination. I have read the 
bili pretty carefully and have read the report; in fact, I have 
studied the report, but I have not had any opportunity to go 
over the hearings. I know that there is very great interest in 
the measure, especially locally in the West; that is inevitable. 
I have friends who live in the vicinity of the project who are 
quite interested in the bill, and quite naturally that would be 
one source of the correspondence that has come to me. 

I am always sympathetic with any project that looks to con- 
structive and creative action; in fact, I think the Senate as a 
body is apt to yield too much to that sort of solicitation. I 
~ yecall that I voted with considerable reluctance for the con- 
struction of the Alaskan Railroad, but I had come to the con- 
clusion that there was a possibility of great good from that 
undertaking, and I was definitely convinced that the railroad 
never would be constructed by private enterprise. Alaska being 
a Territory under the legislative authority of Congress, and 
listening to the possibilities that had been pictured to us, I 
voted for that tremendous governmental enterprise. I must con- 
fess that I have been considerably concerned about the addi- 
tional appropriations that we are constantly called upon to 
make for it. I was told that $35,000,000 would be the limit; 
that that amount would be the maximum. I voted for the bill 
in the belief that those who knew were giving us in good faith 
the facts, but everybody conversant with the Alaskan Railroad 
construction realizes how far afield those estimates were; we 
are not as yet anywhere near the end of our expenditures for 
that purpose; and every time we vote we are wondering whether 
the additional appropriation we make is not thrown away. 
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As to irrigation, I have consistently supported the various 
enterprises that have been presented by the West. In relation 
to Boulder Dam, as to which there is considerable controversy, 
I have rather been convinced, in my own mind, that that is a 
project which should receive my approval, not so much on the 
basis that it is going to increase the tillable acreage as because 
of the flood-control element inyolved in it, which is more or less 
emergent, and also water-power development, which a great 
many people find to be the chief objection to it. However, that 
has not had the effect upon my mind that it has had upon the 
minds of some others. I mention these things merely to indicate 
my general attitude. 

I think, Senators, in view of the problem of the agricultural 
surplus, the proper handling of which every Senator must 
agree is a subject that is giving us our greatest concern, it 
is a pertinent question to ask how far the Government should 
go in the expenditure of public money further to magnify that 
problem, 

I know the answer will come that this work on the Columbia 
Basin project is not going to be done immediately, that by the 
time we are realizing upon it the surplus problem will be solved, 
in that the growth of population may be sufficient to absorb the 
surplus of agricultural products. However, that does not ap- 
peal to me at all. The fact is, Mr. President, that for the 
last 25 years we have placed emphasis upon production in 
agriculture. We have employed scientific methods in the pro- 
duction of crops. We have been impressed with the fact that 
the acreage is more or less fixed, while the population is an 
unfixed element and will increase constantly without limit, 
and that the demand. therefore, for agricultural products will 
be on the upward scale, while the supply of agricultural prod- 
ucts, in a sense, will be limited. I believe we shall see the 
time when the United States will be importing some of the 
food that we now produce as a surplus; I have no doubt that 
time will come; but we have, as I have stated, put the 
emphasis for the last 25 years upon making the acre produce 
— employing the best scientific methods possible to that 
end. 

I recall when the Agricultural Department of the Govern- 
ment was established; it was not long ago. I recall when the 
first appropriation was made, and although it was only a few 
million dollars, it was regarded as more or less exorbitant and 
excessive. To-day, however, we are appropriating $140,000,000 
for the work of the Agricultural Department. A considerable 
portion of it, of course, goes to the building of publie roads, 
but we have in the Agricultural Department to-day the largest 
aggregation of experts and scientists engaged in research that 
can be found in any unit not only of this Government but 
anywhere in the world, It is only a yery short time, compara- 
tively speaking, since that service was inaugurated. With 
that body of experts we are making a limited acreage produce 
vastly beyond what originaliy it did produce. I admit that 
we will get to the limit of that production, but we are not to 
the limit of it as yet. 

When the World War came and the order went forth to pro- 
duce more, millions of acres of grazing lands were plowed up 
which ought not to have been plowed up; millions of acres of 
forests were cut off. Since that time we have abandoned 
31,000,000 acres of land that had been brought under cultivation 
under the emergency demand of the war, and there are great 
areas in various States that are no longer under cultivation 
that could be cultivated if it were at all profitable to cultivate 
them. However, there can not be profit in agriculture so long 
as we have a surplus on our hands, and I am asking the ques- 
tion as one sympathetic to proposed legislation of this character, 
in the face of an already overaugmented surplus, and with acres 
upon acres, running up into the millions, which have been aban- 
doned because they can not produce to a degree of profit, how 
far should we go in the expenditure of public money further to 
increase the tillable acreage until we have handled the surplus 
problem? It does not seem to me that it is at all in accordance 
with sound legislative procedure. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. As the Senator has pointed out, we are 
becoming more and more an industrial nation, and it will not be 
so very many years, in my judgment—and I gather from what 
he has said that that is the Senator’s opinion also—before it 
will be necessary to import commodities of which we have a 
surplus to-day. Furthermore, a great deal of our land is wear- 
ing out in this country because of the fact that certain elements 
are being taken from the soil which it is very hard to replace. 

Under the Columbia Basin project it is not proposed to take 
money from the Government which is never to be paid back, 
but the farmers who may settle on that project will be paying 
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it back; and it is going to take some years to put the project in 
operation and secure its development. 

Mr. FESS. I recognize the force of what the Senator is stat- 
ing both as to the time which will be reached when we probably 
will be importing and also as to the time it will take to place 
this project in operation, 

I do not agree with the Senator, however, in the statement 
that the land is wearing out, meaning by that that we are 
going to abandon it permanently. There is no doubt that the 
land which is being worn out will be replenished by a better 
type of agriculture. I think it is more or less criminal that 
we are allowing our land to be worn out by bad methods of 
cultivation. 

Mr. WHEELER. But the fact is that it is happening at the 
present time. Of course, it is a waste—— 

Mr. FESS. That is true. 

Mr. WHEELER. In this case, however, while the project 
is not in my State at all, it is in the adjoining State, and I am 
only interested in it 

Mr. FESS. The Senator knows that locality does not mean 
anything so far as I am concerned. If it is a national project, 
I would not oppose it. 

Mr. WHEELER. The thought that occurred to me was that 
we ought to be looking forward to the time when great projects 
of this character are going to induce people to settle on the 
soil and to take up the land and cultivate it, because we are 
going to need the production as our industries in this country 
grow, so that we will not have to depend upon imports from 
other countries. 

Mr. FESS: I appreciate what the Senator says. There is 
one thing in the item that ought to have our attention, and 
that is the estimate of the cost which is fixed here at $159 an 
acre. I have never known a case where the ultimate cost was 
held within the bounds of the first estimate; as a rule, it goes 
away beyond that; and I think we ought to think of the pos- 
sibility of that in this case. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Washington, 

Mr. JONES. I agree with the Senator that the estimates for 
reclamation projects have heretofore been generally much less 
than the ultimate cost, but I think that very fact has led those 
who have investigated this project to be extremely careful and 
conservative. I feel very confident that the estimates made in 
relation to the Columbia Basin project are well within what 
the cost will be. Of course, I am not an engineer, but I am 
only judging by the existing state of affairs. 

It is true, as the Senator says, that the cost years ago was 
generally greater than the estimate. I have talked with some 
of the engineers who investigated this project and studied it, 
and they have assured me that they have been extremely lib- 
eral in making estimates so as to be sure to cover all possible 
contingencies. 

Mr. FESS. I hope the Senator is correct in his belief that 
this estimate is within the limit. I have been afraid that the 
original practice would be followed. I think, though, the Sen- 
ator from Washington will agree with me that it is the height 
of inconsistency that only a few days ago this body voted $400,- 
000,000 to take care of a troublesome agricultural surplus, and 
now we are proceeding immediately to authorize the expendi- 
ture of $300,000,000 more to add to the tillable acreage at least 
400,000 acres, and later on the possibility of nearly 2,000,000 
acres, I think that is the height of inconsistency. 

Mr. JONES. If this area were to come under cultivation 
within the next year or two, I concede that; but I do not think 
it is possible to bring any considerable amount of this land into 
production inside of 20 or 25 years. The population of this 
country is estimated to be increasing at the rate of 2,000,000 
a year; and if that is true—and I think it is—in 20 or 25 
years we will have 50,000,000 more people to be fed and taken 
care of. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me in that connection? 
Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. We are importing now in agricultural 
products considerably more than we are exporting. It was 
shown by the Senator from Idaho in the debates that we are 
importing nearly two and a half billion dollars’ worth of agri- 
cultural products at this time. The development of this agri- 
cultural territory out there would produce some of those 
things that are being imported into this country at this time; 
and with a constantly diminishing surplus it does not occur to 
me that it is an argument against the agricultural situation at 
all to develop some local spot in the United States. 

Mr. FESS. I recognize the fact that we do import a very 
great quantity as measured by its value; but if the Senator will 
go into the details of those products he will find that they are 
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rg the agricultural products that are the chief basis of food 
o us. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Many of them are. I think the Senator 
from Idaho could give a list of them. 

Mr. FESS. It is stated here that what we will produce on 
this land will be wheat—that is one item 

Mr. BROOKHART. We have a surplus of that. 

Mr. FESS. Alfalfa—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. We have no surplus there. 

Mr. FESS. But we can have a surplus. The productivity of 
the area is such that we can haye a surplus. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think not. 

Mr. FESS. I rather think we can. Another item is corn 
. BROOKHART. Our surplus of corn is practically gone. 

Mr. FESS. Potatoes—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. We import potatoes. 

Mr. FESS. It is not necessary. Whenever we import them, 
it is to the disadvantage of the producer here. We have the 
ability to produce vastly more potatoes than we can consume. 

The next items that are mentioned here are hay, seeds, and 
livestock. Those are the items that are going to be produced 
in that country; and the Senator knows that the great importa- 
tions we are compelled to make are not of those items. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mainly not; that is true. 

Mr. FESS. In reference to the statement of the Senator, the 
growth ‘of the population from now on, of course, will not be 
as much as it was in the decade before the war, because then 
we were allowing by immigration about a million people to 
come here every year. That is reduced almost to a minimum 
now—2 per cent of the nationals that are already here. So 
that the growth of the population from now on will be very 
largely through natural increase, and not, as bas always been 
the case heretofore, through tremendous immigration from other 
countries; for it goes without saying that we are never going 
to resume that practice as we used to observe it. 

Mr. JONES. I agree with the Senator with reference to im- 
migration; but I take it that the natural increase in our popu- 
lation is over a million a year. In 25 years that will be 
25,000,000. That is a fair estimate. 

Mr. FESS. There are a great many people living now who 
will not be living at the end of 25 years. The Senator must 
keep that in mind. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but they will be replaced. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the estimates of those who have 
been studying the subject of the growth of population from 
year to year are that the increase will be about 2,000,000 a 
year, because, although immigration may be shut off, the fact 
that there is a bigger basic population will keep the increase 
about 2,000,000 per year. That is the estimate. 

Mr. FESS. I doubt the increase of 2,000,000 a year, but 
that is neither here nor there. I do not think that goes defi- 
nitely to the core of the problem. The big feature that the 
proponents of this bill have in the argument is the time 
it will take to get the project in operation. I think that is a 
feature that must be considered; but I will say to my friends 
who are back of this project that I can not avoid thinking 
of this fact: 

We have a large amount of land that heretofore was tillable 
that has been largely abandoned. According to the records 
of the Agricultural Department, 31,000,000 acres that had been 
under cultivation have been abandoned because of the stress 
of the war. We brought under cultivation about 45,000,000 
acres then, and now 31,000,000 acres of it has been abandoned; 
and that does not take into consideration a large amount of 
New England land that was cultivable that now is not very 
productive. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? ~ 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator recognizes, of course, that that 
land was only brought under production because of the unusual 
demand for foodstuffs. 

Mr. FESS. Precisely. + 

Mr. DILL. The Senator also recognizes that much of it 
has been abandoned because it is of such poor productive 
quality that it probably will not be again taken up, even though 
there were a need for food production, unless that need was 
very acute. This land, however, is very rich. Its soil is very 
fertile, and it affords unusually fine opportunities for the pro- 
duction of food, and, may I say also, the production of people, 
because there are no finer communities in America to-day than 
the irrigated areas of the West. 

Mr. FESS. I admit that. 

Mr. DILL. We have more nearly a combination of the good 
things of city and country life there than can be found in any 
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other place in the world, and without the objections against life 
in the city alone or life in the country alone. 

Mr. FESS. My friend from Washington was an advocate 
of an effort to handle the agricultural surplus which developed 
a very sharp difference of opinion on this floor as to the 
proper method. 

As a sincere advocate of that method of solution of that 
problem will he not agree that it is rather out of the ordinary 
that with that condition facing us we are proceeding now to 
increase to rather an unlimited degree the acreage of tillable 
country that the Senator says will produce tremendously be- 
cause of its richness of soil, and thus further increase the prob- 
lem of surplus? 

Mr. DILL. This increase of land, with all its rich produc- 
tion, would not supply one-tenth of the increase in population 
that will occur between now and the time when it will be avail- 
able for production. May I remind the Senator further that 
this area lies in the western part of the country and is in touch 
with the great oriental trade? The trade across the Pacific 
is fast becoming the growing commerce of the world, and the 
opportunity to sell products—aye, the demand for products by 
the commerce on the Pacific—will be greater and greater each 
year; and this area will afford a production with that outlet 
without long-distance transportation. 

Mr. FESS. Will not the Senator agree that since in the 
future ahead, some years removed, we may need this source of 
agricultural product it would be wise to enter upon a further 
investigation of the plan, so that we may have a little more 
assurance as to the wisdom of our entering upon it? 

Mr. DILL. Let me say to the Senator that it would be im- 
possible to construct this project without several years of sur- 
veying and investigation and study to know how to construct it 
economically and scientifically. In order that these investiga- 
tions and surveys may go forward on a big scale, with a view 
to actually constructing the project some day, we believe it is 
wise to adopt it as a project, and then secure the appropriations 
as they are needed to make these investigations year by year, 
instead of being compelled to come here every year and prove 
that the project some day will be built in order to get an appro- 
priation for that purpose. 

Mr. FESS. That would be a matter of safety on the part of 
the people there who are interested; but what about the Gov- 
ernment? Suppose we enter upon this completed project of 
$300,000,000 authorization and later on we find that it is not 
tenable? 2 

Mr. DILL. We have done that before. Nothing would he 
lost by adoption and much might be gained by it. In other 
words, we are not bound by this authorization to appropriate 
the money to build this project. We are only saying that the 
project is authorized, and we will go ahead with the investiga- 
tions and work necessary on the theory that it is to be con- 
structed. No money can be spent under the law until the feasi- 
bility of it from an economic standpoint is demonstrated. May 
I say that it has been proved feasible and declared feasible 
from an engineering standpoint already; but until its feasibility 
has been established through the office of the Secretary of the 
Interior—namely, through the Bureau of Reclamation—no 
money can be appropriated for construction anyhow. 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senator will readily see my point of 
view. Under the stress of a great emergency this body voted 
almost unlimited authority here the other day, and did it 
unanimousiy, in regard to flood control. I suggested that we 
vote immediately on that bill when I learned that those in the 
stricken district were satisfied with the proposed legislation. 
I have since gone into that project further, and I think the 
authorization there is quite unlimited. I can not imagine what 
might be the call upon the Treasury under the authority of 
that bill. I doubt very much whether I would have voted for 
it, as I did, if I had known the possibilities involved. There is 
no limit to it that I can see now. We can even go up to the 
sources of the Mississippi and include rivers the inclusion of 
which probably would not be warranted at all; and yet the 
authority seems to have been given. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President. 

Mr. FESS. I have been somewhat distressed over that 
measure, although I voted for it. 

Mr. JONES. I do not want to bring that into this discussion; 
but the Senator is entirely wrong in that. I am not going to 
take his time now to show him that he is wrong, but I shall be 
glad to talk with him further about it. The Senator is entirely 
wrong in that idea. 

Mr. FLETCHER, The bill says specifically “beginning at 
Cairo and extending to New Orleans.” It is specifically limited. 

Mr. JONES. That is ail we have adopted. 

Mr. FESS. There is a pertinent illustration here in reference 
to the Alaskan Railroad. 
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Mr. DILL. May I suggest to the Senator, since he brought 

up the Mississippi flood situation, that the purpose of that 

measure is to protect land in order that it may produce. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. I voted for that bill and I have no regrets over 
my vote. Its purpose is to keep water off land; and the 
money is to come out of the Treasury and never be repaid. 
This is for the purpose of reclaiming land that was settled and 
developed and found to be impossible of producing enough to 
support a family without more water, and we will pay back the 
money. This plan looks to a long future and is fully justified. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; the two are different. The one is on the 
irrigation basis. 

Mr. DILL. And certainly the irrigation proposal has the 
advantage over the flood proposal from the standpoint of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. FESS. Yes, it has; and I will say to the Senator that it 
appeals to me, If you can take a desert country and make it 
blossom as the rose, as is the case with many places out in the 
West, I am for it; and I do not regret voting for any emer- 
gency legislation if we have not lifted the lid and gone to the 
skies on it. 

I have an inclination to vote for a matter which comes up 
that appeals to me, without giving it sufficient attention to 
know whether we are placing any limit on it. That is why I 
bave hesitancy about this Columbia Basin proposition, I am 
not opposed to irrigation at all; I have sympathy for it, but 
with this problem of surpluses on our hands and with the 
possibility that the problem will be continued because of bring- 
ing into use land that has been abandoned, it does strike me 
that it is rather inconsistent that we proceed on such an elabo- 
rate, ambitious program as this right at the time when we are 
most concerned about the problem of surplus. 

If the Senators interested in this would be willing to put it 
in shape so that we can have further investigation and report 
within a reasonable time, I think I could give it my sympathetic 
support, but under the present circumstances I do not believe 
that I can vote for it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, very much in line with 
what the Senator from Ohio has suggested, it seems to me that 
now we have not sufficient information and data before us to 
justify us in voting for this draft on the Treasury to an almost 
unlimited extent. We do not know where we may go in that 
direction. 

The Senator has spoken about the number of acres of aban- 
doned farm land in this country. There is undoubtedly splen- 
did farm land in the conntry where a greater variety of crops 
can be produced andewhere there is a longer growing season, 
which could be had for very much less than the cost of these 
lands. There bas been enormous waste with regard to our 
agricultural lands because our people cultivating them have 
failed to take proper care of them. That is a matter they must 
learn about, because we know that in Hurope there are lands 
devoted to agriculture and which have been cultivated for a 
thousand years, that are yielding to-day more than they ever 
did before. We could have the same condition if we would go 
about taking care of our land. 

I am going to offer a suggestion by way of laying the foun- 
dation for the adoption, eventually, of this project, if it is 
found to be feasible. We ought to keep in mind something of 
our experience with regard to reclamation. I have generally 
voted for reclamation bills. 

Under the act of May 26, 1926, we authorized a charge off 
on various products of $14,668,065. There is suspended $12,- 
593,329. The projects abandoned or sold are Buford-Winton, 
Garden City, Hindo, and Williston, aggregating a loss of 
$1,870,014. That is not-a very encouraging experience. 

The total expended for construction on all Federal reclama- 
tion projects to June 30, 1927, amounted to $183,887,241. ‘There 
are in cultivation to-day 1,313,830 acres—that is, lands fur- 
nished with primary water supply. The construction debt 
repaid to June 30, 1927, was only $28,482,289, as against a total 
cost of $183,887,241. The amount of operation and maintenance 
charges repaid to June 30, 1927, was $26,093,767. 

It seems to me these figures demonstrate that we ought to 
move with some caution before we undertake to create new 
lands—millions of acres—at this enormous cost, and especially 
when we are without sufficient information, it seems to me, to 
warrant us in authorizing that tremendous draft upon the 
Treasury. k 

So I am going to propose for consideration this amendment, 
to strike out all after the word “be,” in line 7, page 1, and 
to insert “investigated as to feasibility and cost, including the 
extent of the irrigable land, the classification of soils and their 
areas, measurements and sources of water supply, and deter- 
mination of the cost of works for storage and distribution, 
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working out plans for settlement and farm development; and 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$100,000 to further and complete the investigations herein 
authorized.” 

1 will make that a larger amount if the Senators think it 
ought to be larger, but it seems to me we ought to have that 
sort of report before we can be justified in adopting a project 
calling for such an enormous expenditure. 

That would not mean the adoption of the project, but it 
would authorize the investigation. I have followed in this pro- 
posed amendment the language of the Secretary of the Interior, 
where he specifies things that are needed before he could recom- 
mend the project. I have tried to follow these things he speci- 
fies that he ought to have information about before he could 
recommend the project. 

I offer that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curre in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. McCNARY. Mr. President, I am not in charge of this bill, 
but I am familiar with the project, and without further infor- 
mation from the committee or some one who has knowledge of 
the subject, I certainly would not permit an amendment of that 
kind to be affixed to the measure. That is the only reason why 
I shall occupy the remainder of the time until 2 o’elock. 

I have found from experience that we can not frame legisla- 
tion on the floor of the Senate. The proposal made by the 
Senator from Florida is quite unique and different from that 
which was considered by the committee, Ultimately it may be 
the solution of the problem, but one would be recreant who 
would permit an amendment of that kind to be written into a 
bill without further thoughtful consideration. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I wanted to ask, if I might, whether the Senator 
from Florida would permit his amendment to begin in line 9 
after the word “ project,” instead of beginning in line 7? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That would change the character of my 
amendment. I would not like to adopt such a project before 
we had this information. 

Mr. DILL. We have already spent $500,000 investigating, and 
there is certain feasibility that is required before construction 
ean begin; but the other feasibility has been determined. If 
the Senator would agree to that amendment, I should be in- 
clined to accept it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand; the investigations, though, 
are not complete, and it is neeessary to get further information 
before we can adopt the project. I would hesitate to provide 
for the adoption of the project until we have this information, 
and the fact that some of it has already been obtained, of 
course, makes it unnecessary to provide a large sum to get what 
is further required. I did not expect this amendment to be 
adopted without some consideration. It is open for debate, I 
will say to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McoNARY. Mr. President, I regret the absence of the 
distinguished Senator and keynoter from Ohio, who attempted 
to discuss certain phases of this bill as applied to the farm 
problem. I concede that there is no economic demand for the 
cultivation of this area to-day. There is nothing in the bill 
which suggests such a thing. 

Some one has said—and it was a reputable Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Meredith, in the Cabinet of Mr. Wilson—that 
there are 550,000,000 acres in cultivation through the country. 
This project inyolves an acreage of 2,000,000, which is a little 
less than one-half of 1 per cent of the cultivable area. That 
is so small as not to make any indelible impression upon the 
acreage if it were placed upon the market to-day as cultivable 
land. 

Furthermore, anyone familiar with this project must realize 
that this is merely a preliminary step. All the things necessary 
to go through, like the estimates of the Interior Department 
and of the Director of the Budget, and favorable action by the 
Congress, and reports by committees, are prerequisites to legis- 
lation in this field. 

Consequently, it may be 20 years, or it may be 25; but I do 
not measure the time in years at all. It may be 50 years. I can 
say for those who will succeed me and others present here in 
the Halls of Congress that this land will never come under 
cultivation through Government aid until there is an economic 
demand for its use. The population, pérhaps, will bring that 
about. The worn-out conditions of other areas, perhaps, may 
contribute to that end. But in this body and in the House we 
will have to find expression of desire for the appropriation of 
money to bring this land under cultivation, and the House and 
this body will never act until there is need for this land. 
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Mr. President, the distinguished Senator from Ohio spoke 
about surpluses. The bill which passed a few days ago con- 
templated surpluses mainly among the staple basic crops of 
the country, and knowing the character of the land, and being 
familiar with the soil conditions and the climate, I am sure 
those settlers in that great basin would limit that area to the 
intensified agriculture which is found and embraced under 
terms of fruit and vegetables, of which there is not a surplus 
in this country. 

In my opinion, there would be very little wheat raised there, 
if any. Some one suggested that wheat would be raised. It 
is impossible to pay a high water charge in the cultivation of 
wheat in competition with the area devoted to that crop 
throughout the country. 

Hence, hastening along, if one would consider the agricul- 
tural possibilities of the great Columbia Basin area, having 
any knowledge of the problem, he would know that the prod- 
ucts that would be raised in that area would in no wise con- 
tribute to the surpluses of the country; and neither this Con- 
grees nor any future Congress in its wisdom would permit 
appropriations of money to bring it into completion and de- 
velopment until there was a real economic demand well known 
by the legislators and economists of the country. 

I rose only to prevent hasty action upon the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Florida, and I hope that at some 
one time we may consider that particular amendment 
further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is Senate bill 1271, the migratory bird bill. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS—NICARAGUAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I understand that the report 
from the Secretary of the Navy, asked for by the resolution 
of the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE], has come 
to the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Navy transmitting, in 
response to Senate Resolution 198, agreed to yesterday, in- 
formation relative to the operations of the naval service in 
Nicaragua, together with a statement giving data as to cost 
of maintenance of Marine Corps personnel in Nicaragua from 
May 4, 1927, to Avril 16, 1928. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
report has not yet been printed and Senators have not had time 
to examine it, I shall not call up the naval appropriation bill 
this afternoon, but will do so to-morrow at the first avail- 
able opportunity. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest that the report be 
printed, so that Senators who want to examine it may have an 
opportunity to do so. K 

Mr. HALE. I ask that the report be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be printed and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to make a statement about a matter 
appearing in yesterday’s Record. On page 6761 of the Rxconb 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] asked 
me the following question: 

As I understand the Senator from Maine, there have been no addi- 
tional expenditures for the Navy in connection with the transporting 
of troops to Nicaragua or to China? 


I understood the Senator was referring to Nicaragua alone, 
and not to China, and I replied: 


No; there have been no additional expenditures. 


I will say in this connection that while there were no addi- 
tional expenditures in Nicaragua, in China there was an addi- 
tional expenditure of about $210,000. The transports at that 
time were not available for China, and the Navy had to hire a 
private transport. The President Grant, of the Dollar Line, 
was used for that purpose. 


LAW LIBRARY OF THE LATE ELBRIDGE T. GERRY 


Mr, BAYARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 3640) authorizing the 
acceptance from Peter G. Gerry of the gift of the law library of 
the late Elbridge T. Gerry. 

Mr. NORBECK. I have no objection if there will be no pro- 
longed discussion. 

Mr. BAYARD. There will be no discussion, I am quite sure. 
The bill authorizes acceptance by the Supreme Court of the gift 
by the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] of 4 
library which formerly belonged to his father. It is a very fine 
collection of law books and the bill merely authorizes acceptance 
by the Supreme Court, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Was proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Chief Justice of the United States is 
authorized to accept on behalf of the United States, for the use of the 
Supreme Court, the gift of Peter G. Gerry, a Senator of the United 
States from the State of Rhode Island, of the law library bequeathed to 
him by his father, the late Elbridge T. Gerry, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


Mr. EDGE. Mr, President, on the desk there is a message 
from the House of Representatives which came over this morn- 
ing, Which IJ ask may be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the bill (H. R. 350) to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Delaware River to Trenton, 
N. J. 

The bill was read twice by its title. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill. It is identical with Senate 
bill 3814, now on the calendar, providing for extension of the 
time for the construction of a bridge over the Delaware River. 
As the bill has passed the House, I ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration and that it may supersede and take 
the place of Senate bill 3814. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is in the usual form of a bridge bill? 

Mr. EDGE. It is the usual form for a bridge bill pro- 
viding for the extension of time to complete the construction of 
a bridge. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the time for completing the construction 
of the bridge authorized by act of Congress approved August 24, 1912, 
to be built by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the Pennsylvania & 
Newark Railroad Co. across the Delaware River near the city of Tren- 
ton, N. J., which has heretofore been extended by Congress to August 
24, 1928, is hereby extended for a further period of three years from 
the last-named date: Provided, That it shall not be lawful to complete 
or commence the completion of said bridge until plans thereof shall 
again be submitted to and approved by the Chief of Engineers and by 
the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

Mr. EDGE. I now ask for the indefinite postponement of 
Calendar No. 786, the bill (S. 3814) to extend the time for com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Delaware River 
near Trenton, N. J. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Senate 
bill will be indefinitely postponed, 

SHOSHONE AND ARAPAHOE INDIANS OF WYOMING 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of Calendar No. 816, the bill 
(S. 3366) to authorize a per capita payment to the Shoshone 
and Arapahoe Indians of Wyoming from funds held in trust 
for them by the United States. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. The bill had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Indian Affairs with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 7, to strike out Thirty-fifth“ and insert 
“Thirty-ninth,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to withdraw from the Treasury of the United States 
so much of the money credited to the Shoshone and Arapaboe Indians 
of Wyoming under the act of August 21, 1916 (39 Stat. 519), as may 
be necessary to make a $25 per capita payment to said Indians, and 
to pay or distribute the same to all recognized members of the tribes 
under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ACOMA PUEBLO INDIANS, VALENCIA COUNTY, N. MEX. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 

the present consideration of Calendar No. 831, the bill (H. R. 
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11479) to reserve certain lands on the public domain in Valencia 
County, N. Mex., for the use and benefit of the Acoma Pueblo 
Indians. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the bill be reported. 

The legislative clerk read the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I do not know enough about 
the bill to consent to its consideration at this time. Will the 
Senator let it go over until some other time and I will talk to 
him about it? 

Mr. BRATTON. Very well. I withdraw the request. 


VIEW OF THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I have an editorial from 
the Times, of Reading, Pa. It is a very thoughtful article. I 
ask that it may be printed in the Record. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Curre in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


LOOKING FOR A LEADER 


Senator BURTON K. WHEELER, the energetic young man from Mon- 
tana who drove Harry Daugherty out of the Cabinet, is discouraged 
about the American people. 

The Nation, he believes, is selfish and inert, If Lincoln himself were 
to appear to-day, the Senator declares, he could do nothing because 
the people would be too indifferent to follow him. 

It is hard to blame the Senator for being pessimistic. He courageously 
made war on corruption in high places, and was rewarded by being 
indicted on trumped-up charges; nor was there any great outcry of 
popular indignation over the treatment he received. 

Yet it is possible to disagree with him. 

It is true that we seem far more interested in baseball, criminal 
trials, airplane flights, and new flivvers than in our governmental 
leaders and their problems. But this may not be our fault so much 
as the fault of our leaders. 

As a matter of fact, there Is no country on earth where the average 
man looks so longingly for a capable leader as in America. Our 
trouble is that too often, of recent years, we have learned that our 
idols had feet of clay. We have grown somewhat suspicious; we have 
become clever at detecting shams. But let a really great man arise, 
or even a half-great man, and we are ready to go wherever he asks. 

This explains, undoubtedly, our tendency to idolize our industrial cap- 
tains. We look up to men like Ford, Sloan, Farrell, and du Pont be- 
cause we recognize that here, for all their shortcomings, are men who 
are in their own way genuinely big. They may move in narrow fields, 
but In those fields they loom large. We are hungry for leaders, and 
since our politicians so often have failed us we are turning to the 
business man. 

The American does not readily lose his capacity for giving himself 
to great leaders. There is grounded in every heart an inarticulate 
idealism, shy but ardent, eager to take command If only there will 
arise a captain capable of making the right appear. On every battle 
field from Lexington to Chateau-Thierry there are American bodies 
to testify to this. 

Sir Bertram Hayes commanded the big liner Olympic during the 
World War, and helped transport many English and American troops 
to France. In his recently published book of reminiscences he com- 
ments on the contrast between the troops of the two nations. The 
English soldiers, he said, were care free and jovial en route to France; 
the Americans were sober, serious, “ like crusaders.” 

That was it. Like crusaders.” Whatever the historians may 
have discovered regarding the causes of the war; whatever may have 
happened since then in the rooms where treaties have been signed; 
the fact remains that we entered the war because the common Ameri- 
can was convinced that by so doing he was serving a loftier cause 
than he could know otherwise. We were asked to give ourselves for 
an ideal, and we responded. 

Is that spirit dead, then? Have we lost our capacity for rising 
to high ideals? We have not. We are still looking for leaders. We 
have had a dearth of them of late. But we are ready for them. 

Let a man arise again—a man of genuine greatness, with a call 
to real service on his lips—and there will be a response to shake 
the world. America is waiting now as always. Let every politician 
remember it, 


JAMES A. DE LOACH 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Calendar No. 779, the bill (H. R. 9902) 
for the relief of James A. DeLoach, If there is objection, I 
will withdraw my request. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the bill be reported. 

The legislative clerk read the bill. 

Mr, CURTIS. Is it a unanimous report from the committee? 
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Mr. BLACK. It is; and the bill has passed the House. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, from any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the Govern- 
ment, the sum of $2,500 to James A. DeLoach for Injuries received by 
him while attending a citizens’ military training camp at Camp Mc- 
Clellan, Ala. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


INVESTIGATION OF PUBLIC UTILITY CORPORATIONS 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have the second 
partial report of the Federal Trade Commission, in accordance 
with Senate Resolution 83, on the electric power and gas utili- 
ties inquiry being prosecuted by that body. I am not advised 
whether the first report, which was submitted on March 15, 
was printed or not. I ask unanimous consent that this report 
be referred to the Committee on Printing, together with the 
preceding report, with a view to printing the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1271) to more effectively meet the 
obligations of the United States under the migratory bird treaty 
with Great Britain by lessening the dangers threatening migra- 
tory game birds from drainage and other causes, by the acquisi- 
tion of areas of land and of water to furnish in perpetuity 
reservations for the adequate protection of such birds, and by 
providing funds for the establishment of such areas, their 
maintenance and improvement, and for other pu 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, in explanation of the bil 
now before the Senate I will state that several objections were 
made to the bill in the form in which it was previously pend- 
ing. I think the most serious objection was made to the plan 
for a considerable number of Federal wardens. Other objec- 
tions were made to the granting of power to the Secretary of 
the Treasury by which rules and regulations could be provided, 
which would be law in effect. A third objection was made to 
having 40 per cent of the sanctuaries considered as shooting 
grounds. I have met all three of those objections by the substi- 
tute bill which is now pending as an amendment. Those were 
the principal changes made in the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, are we to understand thai 
the substitute bill does not retain the license feature? 

Mr. NORBECK. Oh, yes; it does retain the license feature 
as a matter of revenue. That is the only matter to which any 
objection was raised which I am still retaining in the bill. I 
do not know how else to get the money. ü 

Mr. SMITH. Is there any restriction placed on the matter 
of licenses? In other words, would one have to take out a 
license in the State and would he then be subject to the restric- 
tions of that license no matter where he might want to do his 
hunting or shooting? As I understood the objection was that 
the bill was so comprehensive in its original form that a citizen 
of a State would be restricted in all of his hunting privileges 
by virtue of there being a game asylum within that State. If 
one proposes to go within the game asylum, I could see how he 
might be restricted, but we ought not to have a license so 
worded that the presence of the preserve would affect the 
whole hunting condition in that State. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. As I understood it, of course, it would 
require every one who hunted off his own property to have a 
license. But the theory of the bill is that the hunting is not to 
be upon the preserves. The preserves are very largely breed- 
ing places. The game that is bred there will scatter out over 
the State. I would imagine that nearly anybody would rather 
pay a dollar for a license to hunt when there is something to 
hunt than to hunt all day and find nothing. The theory that 
we are going to multiply the game, and that it can be done, has 
been demonstrated in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Besides, there is an amendment to which the Senator in charge 
of the bill was good enough to say he had no objection, which 
will be offered at a later time, providing that whenever the 
State is ready to take over the bill and its enforcement it may 
do so, and the Federal Government, with all its regulations, 
except the general regulations laid down, goes out of the busi- 
ness. There will not be a single Federal employee in the State 
under those conditions. 

Mr. SMITH. Provided the State accedes to the legislation, 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; if the State is willing to preserve the 
game. All of us that know anything about the matter know it is 
not worth anything to South Carolina to preserve wild life that 
goes into other States, because in one State alone we may de- 
stroy most of the migratory wild life. It used to be so in my 
State. There was one lake—I have a plantation that borders 
it—where 60 per Cent of the ducks and wild geese that went 
through that State used to rest. The pot hunters swarmed 
there from everywhere, and they almost destroyed the game as it 
came and went over that one lake. It was made a Federal game 
preserve, and the hunting has been better in all the country 
around because of the impossibility of destroying it all in that 
one refuge. 

Mr. SMITH. So the bill, as it would apply to the southern 
section of the country and the migratory bird life that goes over 
the northern section, would not apply to it as a breeding place, 
but an asylum where all game would be immune from being dis- 
turbed during the migratory period. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It affords both breeding places and asylums. 
It is the hope of those who so long have fostered the principle 
of the bill that it is going to make more plentiful the wild life 
in all the States. Any wild life that is migratory can not be 
protected in any one of the several States through which it 
passes, because it may be preserved in one State and destroyed 
in the adjoining State. It is to make it possible for this kind 
of wild life to find sanctuaries and for it to have breeding places, 
so that it will become once more plentiful in the country. 

Mr. SMITH. Are we to understand that the terms of the bill 
operate entirely or are put into effect at the option of the Fed- 
eral Government? 

Mr. NORBECK. Absolutely, and when it comes to buying 
land in the State for that purpose, the head of the State game 
department sits in with the commission and acts with them. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield? 

Mr. NORBECK. Certainly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What does the Senator propose to do in those 
States which already tax the people to carry out the idea 
embraced in his bill? For example, in Maryland we have 
resident and nonresident licenses; everybody who hunts there 
must take out a license. With that money we have bought land 
and established game sanctuaries where game breeds, and is 
then distributed over the State. The Senator, as I undersand, 
proposes that in addition to our own tax in Maryland, which 
under the law we are supposed to pay and do pay, the Federal 
Government is to come along and duplicate that tax and dupli- 
cate the work which Maryland is doing. Why do not those 
who are in favor of creating game sanctuaries concentrate on 
the various States? Why do they not try in Arkansas or in 
Minnesota or in Maryland or any other State to accomplish the 
result desired by local legislation rather than to establish 
another bureau of the Government in Washington, and under 
the guise of enforeing a treaty with a foreign country really 
make local legislation for every State in the Union? 

Under the present treaty the Federal Government does pro- 
tect wild life. There is a uniform system for the shooting of 
ducks and geese and swan. There are Federal policemen that 
go into the vurlous States to enforce that law. The Federal 
courts have tried and convicted many who have broken the 
regulations adopted by the department. Now, as I understand, 
the pending measure merely widens the scope of the powers 
of the department and really takes over game regulation in its 
entirety by the Federal Government, so that even though the 
people of Maryland wanted to have their own game sanctuaries 
and their own laws within the treaty the whole thing would, 
more or less, be wiped off the map and the Federal Government 
would be regulating the entire matter. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NORBECK. I think the Senator from Maryland is mis- 
taken in some of his assumptions. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I hope I am. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Maryland, I take it for 
granted, is mistaken in every one of his suggestions, This bill 
could not prevent Maryland doing whatever she saw fit in the 
effort to conserve game. All it could do would be to prevent 
the destruction of game under certain conditions; but, so far 
as the conservation policy of Maryland is concerned, it would 
not touch it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me interrupt the Senator right there to 
say that what the Senator has said is but a restatement of 
what I stated; in other words, in addition to our local legisla- 
tion protecting game, the Federal Government can pass still 
further legislation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, the Federal Government has 
other regulations now. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. It has regulations to define within what 
period and under what conditions one may shoot migratory 
birds. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In addition to that it now offers to fur- 
nish the means of supplying game sanctuaries and breeding 
places. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But we have them already. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The bill will not preclude Maryland keep- 
ing those that it has. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But it will duplicate the cost of them. 
Should we be penalized for our progressiveness in protecting 
birds and appropriating our own money therefor by being 
compelled to pay a double tax to the Federal Government? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Maryland has possibly got more out of the 
preservation of wild life than has any other State in the 
Union. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; we have gotten less out of it, because 
we have a natural resource, as it were, there, and other States 
are attempting to tell us how to handle our own local affairs. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; we are hoping to prevent the people 
of Maryland trying to kill everything that flies. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is absolutely wrong in his 
statement, because the regulations of Maryland, which are 
within the treaty, restrict the killing of game just as do the 
present Federal regulations, 

Mr. CARAWAY. If so, Maryland will not have any cause 
to complain of this bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS, Yes; Maryland will, because this bill will 
duplicate the taxes which we already pay, and we do not pro- 
pose to pay, without protest, a tax to the Federal Government 
in order to regulate our own affairs. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This bill does not regulate local affairs. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to say to the Senator, just to 
clear up that point before I lose the chance to reply, that in 
most of the States wild fowl may be legally killed six days 
in the week, whereas in the State of Maryland wild fowl can be 
killed on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays only, so that the 
ducks can come back to the feeding grounds between gunning 
days every other day when there is no gunning on those grounds. 
In most of the other States one may legally gun six days in 
the week. When the other States and the Federal Government 
place themselves in the position in which we have placed our- 
selves, we will be very glad to sit down and talk this over with 
them, but when we pay a local tax and establish our own game 
sanctuaries and make and enforce restrictions to preserve game 
further than the Federal Government has done, we do not 
propose, without protest, to pay a duplication of that tax to the 
Federal Government for the benefit of game preservation in 
other States, 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What good will it do to preserve game in 
Maryland if they kill it in other States before it gets to 
Maryland? 

Mr. TYDINGS. In what States will it be killed before it 
gets to Maryland? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know. I am asking the Senator 
that question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What is the use of talking about a propo- 
sition concerning which we do not know? Let us talk about 
the facts. 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President, let me see if I correctly 
understand the purport of this bill. As I understand from 
what has been said, the pending bill does not impose any greater 
penalties and does not increase the Federal jurisdiction in 
connection with shooting, does it? 

Mr. NORBECK. No, sir. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I interrupt the Senator to say that I 
do not think that is correct? 

Mr. SWANSON. If that be true, the Senator from Arkansas 
is not correct in urging that this bill will increase the protection 
to birds. As I understand, it does not increase the present 
powers in any way at all. All it does, as I understand, is to 
impose a $1 ta 

Mr. NORBECK. To produce more birds. 

Mr. SWANSON. And the dollar so collected is to be used 
for what purpose? To hire agents to enforce existing law, as 
I understand. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No, 

To buy land. 


To enforce existing law, and, secondly, to 
No. 


i Where is the land which is to be purchased 
going to be located? 
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Mr. SMITH. And who is going to pay for it? 
Mr. SWANSON. If there should be collected $200,000 a year 
in Virginia from such a tax, in five years it would amount to a 
million dollars. Can any assurance be given to me that that 
money will be applied in any manner to provide a refuge in Vir- 
ginia? Can any assurance be given that the money collected 
from Maryland will be applied to the location of a game refuge 
in Maryland? Who is to locate the places where the game 

are to be under this bill? 

Mr. NORBECK. Canada has established 50 of them, of which 
we get the benefit. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am asking who determines where this 
money shall be spent? 

Mr. NORBECK. The board which is created is to determine 
that, in conjunction with the wardens in the States, 

Mr. SWANSON. Why does not the Senator provide in the 
bill that the money shall be spent on refuges in the States 
where it is collected? 

Mr. NORBECK. Of course, the theory is that one place may 
be better than another. For instance, we passed a bill here a 
day or so ago establishing a game refuge in Utah. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The bill of the Senator from South Dakota 
proposes to tax the people of Maryland, to take money from 
the people of Maryland, and spend it in some other State and 
to build a game refuge with it? 

Mr. NORBECK. It may be that money of South Dakota will 
be taken to build a refuge in Maryland. For all I know, if that 
shall be the best place for the location of a refuge, that is where 
it ought to go. Ñ 

Mr. TYDINGS. All we in Maryland want is to keep the 
money which belongs to the people of Maryland for use in that 

tate. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Atlantic coast has a concentration of 
wild fowl that the rest of the country has not. The last birds 
will be killed on the seaboard, if they are killed at all. It is the 
depletion of the bird life that affects the interior, rather than 
the contrary being true. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORBECK. Just a moment. I do not think the bird 
refuge the Senator is speaking of has any direct relation to 
migratory birds. It is for the birds that continue to live in 
Maryland the year around. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will be glad to vote for the Senator’s bill 
if he will eliminate the license feature and make a direct ap- 
propriation, Then there would be no complaint anywhere. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Senator from South, 
Dakota has convinced me that we ought to have bird refuges, 
I have heard him with pleasure and profit on that feature of 
the proposal. However, I do not think it is right to tax the 
people of the various States by requiring licenses of them and 
making them pay the Federal Government for the privilege of 
shooting in order to create a fund such as is proposed. If a 
national interest is to be subserved, if the purpose is to aid the 
entire Nation, and to protect the birds everywhere, the money 
ought to come out of the Treasury. I am willing to vote for 
funds to be applied to the creation of bird refuges and wild 
game sanctuaries where needed, in a broad way, for the entire 
country, but I am not willing to supplement the system we 
already have by another system of enforcement and another 
system of taxes, in order to furnish funds to provide refuges. 
Particularly is that true, so far as I am concerned, with refer- 
ence to Virginia. 

I do not know where the money is going to be spent. I do not 
think that the theory on which the bill is based is the right 
one. If, as I have said, a great national interest is to be sub- 
served, it ought to be provided for out of the National Treas- 
ury and by national funds. I will vote for such a measure; 
and I am satisfied if the Senator will introduce a bill which 
does not require a Federal license, to harass and worry the 
people of Virginia and the other States who desire to hunt 
birds, and which takes the necessary money out of the Federal 
Treasury by a direct appropriation, he will gain much support 
for it. I would not object to a measure of that kind, even 
though the money were used in the State of the Senator from 
South Dakota or some other State and none of it were used in 
Virginia, if the national interests required such an expenditure. 
I do object, however, to harassing the people of Virginia and 
compelling them to furnish a fund when no one knows where 
the fund is going to be spent. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, it would be bad enough if each 
State were to be the beneficiary of the tax collected within that 
State for a refuge for domestic birds that are native to the 
State, but there is not a man on this floor who can not see the 
palpable injustice of laying a tax on all the States and then 
leaving it to the Federal Government as to where the refuges 
or sanctuaries may be located. As the Senator from Maryland 


has pointed out as to his State, so also in my State we have 
a resident and nonresident license, and we are strictly con- 
forming to the international treaty in reference to migratory 
birds. It seems to me that each State could at least be left to 
decide whether or not, in conjunction with its strict hunting 
regulations, it would be to its benefit to have a bird refuge 
within its borders, 

Mr. NORBECK. May I make a suggestion to the Senator? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yielded to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, and should like to proceed a moment longer. I do not 
think the people of South Dakota ought to be taxed to furnish 
bird refuges that will benefit half a dozen or a dozen States 
farther south. I think it would be unjust to the State of South 
Dakota to compel it locally to furnish the funds to protect birds 
in order that they may breed in that State and fly to a dozen 
other States. I am willing for the Federal Government to 
decide where the refuges shall be located; I am willing for the 
people of Virginia to pay their pro rata part of the taxes 
to support a refuge that is for the entire country; but I am 
not willing to have the citizens of Virginia harassed in the 
effort to furnish reyenue which ought to come out of the Na- 
tional Treasury under the ordinary system of taxation. 

I ask the Senator from South Dakota not to press this bill. 
I give him my assurance, so far as I am concerned, that if he 
will bring in a bill that recognizes that the establishment of 
refuge for wild life is a national necessity and of importance to 
all the States and makes a direct appropriation out of the 
Federal Treasury to provide the means, I shall be willing to 
consent that the Federal Government shall locate the refuges 
where it may please, and I will be pleased to support such a 
bill. I think that would be the right way in which to handle 
this matter, and I am satisfied the Senator would get possibly 
a unanimous vote for a bill of that kind on the part of those 
who want to defeat the pending bill. 

If there are those who will oppose such a measure, let them 
come on the floor and fight it, if they are not willing to have 
bird refuges and sanctuaries established under such a plan. 
However, I am not willing to have created the antagonisms that 
would come from taking care of bird life in the manner pro- 
posed, which would result in harassing everybody who wants to 
obtain a license to shoot any kind of game. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I do not believe the people 
in the State of the Senator from Virginia, and certainly not the 
people of my State, want in their midst a greater number of 
Federal agents than is absolutely necessary, enforcing their 
local laws, because it always makes for ill feeling and a bad 
situation. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator knows that I have taken the 
provision with regard to Federal agents out of the bill, except 
as they are to be stationed at the bird refuges. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; but the bill provides that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may issue regulations, and so on, govern- 
ing the game refuges. 

Mr. NORBECK. Just on the ground on which the refuges are 
located; and the Senator, being a lawyer, knows that that is 
quite necessary. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the department can do that it can appoint 
any Federal agent it wants to appoint, so long as the law may 
be in effect. 

Mr. NORBECK. The activities of the agents are to be limited 
to the particular areas. 

Mr. SWANSON. We have in Virginia a good game law, and 
we have a game commissioner. We have regular refuges, where 
game life is protected and developed and grows and makes 
increases. Now, the people in Virginia are interested in it; but 
if they have to come here, and Federal licenses are required for 
everybody in Virginia that wants to engage in any little matter 
of shooting or hunting, and they are to be tried for every little 
infraction of a Federal statute, that is not a wise way to accom- 


plish the result that is sought by the Senator from South 


Dakota. 

It seems to me, as it is a matter of great national interest to 
preserve, protect, and take care of this game, that it ought to be 
treated in a national way. The right way for national interests 
to be treated is to be sustained out of the National Treasury 
and not by a license system that will be disturbing, injurious, 
and repulsive to the people when it is administered. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I just want to say in reply 
to that that I think there is considerable confusion between 
game and bird refuges, it being recognized that migratory birds 
are very seldom shot in the State where the game refuge is. 
It is not important to South Dakota that they have game 
refuges. It is important to South Dakota that there shall be 
birds flying across the State. We are entirely indifferent as 
to where the game refuges are located. As I said before, I 
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think we get a great deal of benefit out of those located in 
Canada. 

I just want to say Ee that the experience of forty-odd 
States in the Union—I think 46—that have State departments 
of game is that they are doing something in the game-conserya- 
tion line. As far as I have been able to find, they are all taxing 
it back to the man that hunts, because the taxpayers refuse to 
bear that kind of a burden. They take the attitude, “If the 
sportsman wants game, let him pay for it through his license.” 

In proposing this plan we are following the experience of 
nearly 48 States in the Union, a long experience in the same 
line, except that the States have found themselves unable to 
deal with the migratory-bird problem. We are trying to do for 
migratory birds what the States have done for the birds that 
nest and remain within the State borders. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Vanpensere in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Dakota wish formally to present 
a substitute? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes, Mr. President; I want to offer this 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. I have made the 
changes in it as outlined and I have taken out from under the 
provisions of the bill the dove and the woodcock and the yellow- 
legs, so as to narrow down the number of birds on which there 
will be any requirements of Federal license. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be adopted at this time, and be before the Senaty 
just the same as though it had been reported in that way, 
and that amendments may be offered to the measure as it will 
17 ba percing: 

r. McNARY. Mr. President, I was inte ted for a moment. 
Does the Senator offer an entirely new bil? 

Mr. NORBECK. It is rewritten, with certain changes, and is 
offered as an entirely new bill, in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. McNARY. Does it in substance change the bill at all as 
reported by the committee? 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator was not in the Chamber when 
I explained it. 

Mr. McNARY. No. 

Mr. NORBECK. It does away entirely with shooting 
grounds. My friend the Senator from Utah has been very in- 
sistent on that, and the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. McNARY. If the Senator explained it, the explanation 
will appear in the Rxoonb, and that is all right. 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; it has been fully explained. That is 
the main change in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is asking unani- 
mous consent to make the substitution? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I understand, the Senator’s purpose is 
just to get the matter before the Senate, not for final passage. 

Mr. NORBECK. Oh, yes; it is just to get it before the Sen- 
ate in its new form. 

Mr. SWANSON. I hope that consent will be granted. This is 
an improvement on the bill as originally offered. I have no 
objection to substituting it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the sub- 
stitution? The Chair is advised that it can not be amended 
after the substitution. 

Mr. DILL. Just a moment, Mr. President. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is exactly what the unanimous-con- 
sent request was—to let it stand as the original bill. 

Mr. DILL. As the original bill. 

Mr. NORBECK. To have it appear before the Senate as the 
original bill, and to be subject to amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understood that the Senator’s unanimous- 
consent request was that this should be taken as a substitute 
for the original bill arid treated in the Senate as if it were the 
original bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. Norseck’s substitute is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That this act shall be known by the short title of “ Migratory bird 
conservation act.” 

Sec. 2, That a commission to be known as the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Commission, consisting of the Secretary of Agriculture, as 
chairman; the Secretary of Commerce, the Postmaster General, and 
two Members of the Senate, to be selected by the President of the 
Senate, and two Members of the House of Representatives, to be se- 
lected by the Speaker, is hereby created and authorized to consider 
and pass upon any area of land, water, or land and water that may be 
recommended by the Secretary of Agriculture for purchase or rental 
under this act, and to fix the price or prices at which such area may 
be purchased or rented; and no purchase or rental shall be made of 
any such area until it has been duly approved for purchase or rental 
by said commission, The members of the commission hereby created 
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shall serve as such only during their incumbency in their respective 
official positions, and any vacancy on the commission shall be filled 
in the same manner as for original appointment: Provided, That the 
ranking officer of the branch or department of a State to which Is com- 
mitted the administration of its game laws, or his authorized repre- 
sentative, and in a State having no such branch or department, the 
governor thereof, or his authorized representative, shall be a member 
ex officio of said commission for the purpose of considering and voting 
on all questions relating to the acquisition, under this act, of areas in 
his State. 

Sec. 3. That the commission hereby created shall, through its chair- 
man, annually report in detail to Congress, not later than the first 
Monday in December, the operations of the commission during the 
preceding fiscal year. 

Sec, 4. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall recommend no area 
for purchase or rental under the terms of this act except such as he 
shall determine is necessary for the conservation of migratory game 
birds. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to purchase 
or rent such areas as have been approved for purchase or rental by 
the commission, at the price or prices fixed by said commission, and 
to acquire by gift or devise, for use as inviolate sanctuaries for migra- 
tory birds, areas which he shall determine to be suitable for such pur- 
poses, and to pay the purchase or rental price and expenses incident 
to the location, examination, and survey of such areas and the acquisi- 
tion of title thereto, including options when deemed necessary by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, from moneys to be appropriated by Congress 
from the migratory bird conservation fund: Provided, That no lands 
acquired, held, or used by the United States for military purposes shall 
be subject to any of the provisions of this act. 

Sec, 6. That the Secretary of Agriculture may do all things and 
make all expenditures necessary to secure the safe title in the United 
States to the areas which may be acquired under this act, but no pay- 
ment shall be made for any such areas until the title thereto shall 
be satisfactory to the Attorney General, but the acquisition of such 
areas by the United States shall in no case be defeated because of 
rights of way, easements, and reservations which from their nature 
will in the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture in no manner inter- 
fere with the use of the areas so encumbered for the purposes of this 
act; but such rights of way, easements, and reservations retained by 
the grantor or lessor, from whom the United States receives title, shall 
be subject to rules and regulations prescribed from time to time by 
the Secretary of Agriculture for the occupation, use, operation, protec- 
tion, and administration of such areas as inviolate sanctuaries for 
migratory birds; and it shall be expressed in the deed or lease that 
the use, occupation, and operation of such rights of way, easements, 
and reservations shall be subordinate to and subject to such rules and 
regulations. 

Sec, 7. That no deed or instrument of conveyance shall be accepted 
by the Secretary of Agriculture under this act unless the State in 
which the area lies shall have consented by law to the acquisition by 
the United States of lands in that State. 

Sec. 8. That the jurisdiction of the State, both civil and criminal, 
over persons upon areas acquired under this act shall not be affected 
or changed by reason of their acquisition and administration by the 
United States as migratory bird reservations, except so far as the 
punishment of offenses against the United States is concerned. 

Sec. 9. That nothing in this act is intended to interfere with the 
operation of the game laws of the several States applying to migratory 
game birds in so far as they do not permit what is forbidden by 
Federal law. 

Sec. 10. That no person shall knowingly disturb, injure, or destroy 
any notice, signboard, fence, building, ditch, dam, dike, embankment, 
flume, spillway, or other improvement or property of the United States 
on any area acquired under this act, or cut, burn, or destroy any 
timber, grass, or otber natural growth, on said area or on any area 
of the United States which heretofore has been or which hereafter 
may be set apart or reserved for the use of the Department of Agri- 
culture as a game refuge or as a preserve or reservation and breeding 
ground for native birds, under any law, proclamation, or Executive 
order, or occupy or use any part thereof, or enter thereon for any 
purpose, except in accordance with regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture; nor shall any person take any bird, or nest or egg thereof, 
on any area acquired under this act, except for scientific or propa- 
gating purposes under permit of the Secretary of Agriculture; but 
nothing in this act or in any regulation thereunder shall be construed 
to prevent a person from entering upon any area acquired under this 
act for the purpose of fishing in accordance with the law of the State 
in which such area is located: Provided, That such person complies 
with the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture covering such 
area. 

Sec. 11. That no person shall take any wild ducks, geese, brant, 
swans, rails, coots, gallinules, curlews, black-bellied or golden plovers, 
snipe, willet, or other migratory game birds (except woodcock, doves, 
wild pigeons, or greater or lesser yellowlegs), or nest or eggs thereof, 
included in the terms of the treaty between the United States and 
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Great Britain for the protection of migratory birds, concluded August 
16, 1916, the taking of which is now or may hereafter be permitted 
under Federal law, nor shall any person take for scientific or propa- 
gating purposes any migratory bird mentioned in said convention, or 
nest or egg thereof, unless and until he has a license pursuant to this 
act, and then he may take any such bird, or nest, or egg thereof, re- 
spectively, only under the provisions of the Federal law; such license, 
however, shall not be required of any minor under 16 years of age, 
nor shall such license be required of any person or member of his 
immediate family resident with him to take in accordance with such 
law any such migratory game bird on any land owned or leased by 
such person and occupied by him as his permanent abode, nor shall 
such license be required of any employee of the Federal or State gov- 
ernment authorized by the Secretary of Agriculture, or of any other 
person so authorized to take in accordance with such law any migra- 
tory birds which bave become seriously injurious to agricultural or 
other interests, nor of any employee of the Federal Government or of 
any State who is authorized by the Secretary of Agriculture to collect 
migratory birds and their nests and eggs for official scientific or edu- 
cational purposes, nor of any person to capture migratory birds for 
banding in cooperation with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture under permit of the Secretary of Agriculture for this purpose, 
and nothing in this act shall be construed to exempt any person from 
complying with the laws of the several States relating thereto. 

SEC. 12. That each applicant for a license shall pay $1 therefor 
and shall sign his name in ink on the face thereof, and each license 
shall be dated the day of issuance and shall expire and be void after 
the 30th day of June next succeeding its issuance, Every licensee shall 
have his license on his person at the time of exercising the privileges 
thereunder and he shall exhibit it for inspection upon request of any 
person authorized by the laws of the United States or of any State to 
enforce the provisions of this act. 

Src. 13. That licenses required by this act shall be issued, and the 
fees therefor collected, by the Post Office Department under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Postmaster General, and such licenses shall be 
available at post offices throughout the United States. The provisions 
of the act of January 21, 1914 (38 Stat. L. 278), as amended by the 
act of July 2, 1918 (40 Stat. L. 754), shall apply to such licenses and 
funds received from sales thereof in possession of postmasters. 

Sec, 14. That all moneys received for such licenses shall be reserved 
and set aside as a special fund in the Treasury to be known as the 
migratory-bird conservation fund, of which not to exceed $1,000,000 
annually is hereby authorized to be appropriated by Congress, and 
when so appropriated shall be available until expended, for the acqui- 
sition of suitable areas of land, water, or land and water, for use as 
migratory-bird reservations, and necessary expenses incident thereto, 
and for the administration, maintenancee, and development of such areag 
and other preserves, reservations, or breeding grounds frequented by 
migratory game birds and under the administration of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, including the construction of dams, dikes, ditches, flumes, 
spillways, buildings, and other necessary improvements, and for the 
elimination of the loss of migratory birds from alkali poisoning, 
oil pollution of waters, or other causes, for cooperation with local 
authorities in wild-life conservation, for investigations and publications 
relating’ to North American birds, for personal services, printing, en- 
graving, and issuance of licenses, circulars, posters, and other neces- 
sary matter, for the enforcement of the provisions of this act, and for 
the repayment of the $50,000 as provided for in this act; and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Postmaster General, respectively, are au- 
thorized and directed to make such expenditures and to employ such 
means, including personal services in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, as may be necessary to carry out the foregoing objects: 
Provided, That no part of such appropriation shall be used for pay- 
ment of the salary, compensation, or expenses of any United Stateg 
game warden, except reservation wardens, for the administration, main- 
tenance, and protection of such reservations and the birds thereon: 
And provided further, That reservation wardens appointed under the 
provisions of this act shall be selected, when practicable, from qualified 
citizens of the State in which they are to be employed. 

Suc. 15. That no person shall alter, change, loan, or transfer to 
another any license issued to him pursuant to this act, nor shall any 
person other than the one to whom it is issued use such license. 

Sec. 16. That no person shall imitate or -counterfeit any license 
authorized by this act, or any die, plate, or engraving therefor, or 
make, print, knowingly use, sell, or have in his possession any such 
counterfeit license, die, plate, or engraving. 

Sec. 17. That for the efficient execution of this act, the judges of 
the several courts established under the laws of the United States, 
United States commissioners, and persons appointed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to enforce this act, shall have, with respect thereto, 
like powers and duties as are conferred by section 5 of the migratory 
bird treaty act upon said judges, commissioners, and employees of the 
Department of Agriculture appointed to enforce the act last aforesaid. 
Any bird, or part, nest or egg thereof, taken or possessed contrary to 
this act, when seized shall be disposed of as provided by section 5 
of said migratory bird treaty act. 


Sec. 18. That in order to pay initial expenses, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, supplies, printing 
and distributing of licenses, circulars, posters, and other necessary 
matter, and all other expenses that may be necessary to carry into 
effect the provisions of this act, the sum of $50,000 is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and when so appropriated shall be available until ex- 
pended, which sum shall be covered into the Treasury by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in fiye equal annual payments from the migratory- -bird 
conservation fund. 

Src. 19. That any person, association, partnership, or corporation 
who shall violate any of the provisions of sections 10, 15, or 16 ot 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined not less than $10 nor more than $500, or be 
imprisoned not more than six months, or both; and any person who 
shall violate or fail to comply with any other provision of this act 
shall be liable to the United States in the sum of $10 for the first 
violation, $25 for the second violation, and $50 for each subsequent 
violation, to be collected in a civil action in the name of the United 
States: Provided, however, That any person desiring to relieve himseif 
from such action may pay such sum to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and said Secretary is authorized for good cause to nfitigate or remit the 
liability hereby created; and the gun or other firearm carried or used 
by such person shall be liable for the payment of the aforesaid sum 
and may be seized by any United States game warden or deputy game 
warden, to be held until said liability is discharged, whereupon it shall 
be forthwith returned to such person. All sums so received by the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall be deposited in the Treasury to the 
credit of miscellaneous receipts. 

Any person brought before a United States commissioner of com- 
petent jurisdiction for a hearing on a complaint charging a violation 
of sections 10, 15, or 16 of this act, or of the migratory bird treaty 
act, or of title 18, sections 145, 391, 392, 393, or 394 of the United 
States Code, or any amendment thereof, and who at such hearing 
admits the violation, may within such time as the commissioner may 
allow, not exceeding 10 days, pay to said commissioner such sum, not 
exceeding the maximum fines prescribed by said acts and sections, 
respectively, as may be fixed by said commissioners, and upon payment 
thereof and of the legal costs such person shall be relieved from 
prosecution for said violation. Unless the amount so fixed by the 
commissioner, and the costs, be paid at the hearing, the commissioner 
shall require the usual bond for the appearance of the accused before 
the district court. Upon payment of said amount and costs within the 
time allowed by the commissioner such bond shall become null and 
void, otherwise to remain in full force, and at the expiration of said 
time shall be transmitted by the commissioner to the district court in 
the usual course. All moneys received by a United States commis- 
sioner pursuant to this section shall be transmitted by him to the 
clerk of the United States district court for disposition in accordance 
with the law for the disposition of fines and costs collected in such 
courts; and each commissioner shail report in duplicate to the Attor- 
ney General quarterly, on or before the 15th day of January, April, 
July, and October of each year, all such proceedings had before him 
and all amounts of money received by him therein. 

Suc. 20. That for the purposes of this act the word “take” shall 
be construed to mean pursue, hunt, shoot, capture, collect, kill, or 
attempt to pursue, hunt, shoot, capture, collect, or kill, unless the 
context otherwise requires. 

Sec. 21. Nothing in this act shall be construed as authorizing or 
empowering the Migratory Bird Conservation Commission herein 
created, the Secretary of Agriculture, or any other board, commission, 
or officer, to declare, withdraw, or determine, except heretofore desig- 
nated, any part of any national forest or power site, a migratory bird 
reservation under any of the provisions of this act, except by and with 
the consent of the legislature of the State wherein such forest or 
power site is located. 

Skc. 22. That the patrol for the 1 of migratory birds on 
Federal migratory bird reservations established hereunder in any 
State may be carried on by such State, through its agency or agencies 
charged with the administration of its game laws, concurrently with 
the Secretary of Agriculture whenever so authorized by its legislature. 

Sec. 23. That a sum sufficient to pay the necessary expenses of the 
commission and its members, not to exceed an annual expenditure 
of $5,000, is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of the migratory 
bird conservation fund. Said appropriation shall be paid out on the 
audit and order of the chairman of said commission, which audit 
and order shall be conclusive and binding upon the General Accounting 
Office as to the correctness of the accounts of said commission. 

Sec. 24. That if any provision of this act or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstance is held invalid the validity of the re- 
mainder of the act and of the application of such provision to other 
persons and circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec, 25. That this act shall take effect upon its passage and approval, 
except the provisions requiring the use of licenses, which shall take 
effect on the Ist day of July, 1929. 
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Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
South Dakota a question. I was not in the Chamber for a 
while, and I want to be clear about the matter. I have not 
had time to study the bill. 

My understanding is that the new bill limits the authority 
5 the Federal game wardens to the migratory-bird reserva- 

ons. 

Mr. NORBECK. Exactly so. 

8 Mr: DILL. They have no authority outside of the reserva- 
ons? 

Mr. NORBECK. No. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? That may be in the bill, but that obviously can not be 
so, for this reason: Already numbers of regulations governing 
migratory birds have been adopted. Already there are ap- 
pointed Federal game wardens; and, naturally, if a new Fed- 
eral game warden is sworn in, the very fact that in this bill 
his jurisdiction is confined to the reservations created for 
game does not stop him from going ahead and enforcing the 
other Federal regulations, because he is a Federal game 
warden; and, even though that is put in the bill, it is just 
hocus pocus. It does not mean anything, 

Mr. DILL. Why not? Does not language mean anything? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Do I understand that it is the contention 
of the Senator from South Dakota that we have one set of 
Federal game wardens who can enforce all the game laws, and 
we have another set of Federal game wardens who are only 
to enforce those laws applying to the reservations? 

Mr. DILL. I do not know. I am trying to get clear just 
what this new measure provides. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator from Maryland suggested that 
there were how many Federal game wardens—20? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I say that we have already appointed and 
have in existence now numerous Federal game wardens. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me give the Senator the exact informa- 
tion on that point. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It does not make any difference. The prin- 
ciple of the thing is what I am contending for, not the number. 

Mr. BLAINE, I think it is very important, 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; because they could be increased to- 
morrow morning 500 per cent if it was desired to do so. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the Senator will permit me to give the 
number, I know he will be interested. 

Mr. TYDINGS. All right; I will. 

Mr. BLAINE. This information comes to me from the Civil 
Service Commission. This is the language they use: 

Referring to the allusion to the activity of Federal game wardens in 
politics, attention is called to the fact that there are only 23 United 
States game wardens serving full time in classified positions. There 
are 630 deputy United States game wardens serving part time in the 
unclassified service. 


Mr. TYDINGS. That seems to be even better than I thought 
it was—— 

Mr. BLAINE. I thought the Senator would be interested. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Because here you admit that you have not 
only the privilege of appointing permanent game wardens but 
any amount of deputy game wardens that you care to appoint. 
Of course, game wardens can not arrest anybody when the 
game has gone out of the State. 

Mr. BLAINE. Certainly not. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There are no ducks in Maryland, for in- 
stance, in July and August. The fact that there are no game 
wardens there then does not amount to anything. The point I 
make is that you can put on 50,000 game wardens if you want 
to. You can take the entire jurisdiction of this question out of 
the hands of the State, and lodge it all in the Federal Govern- 
ment. I really do not understand the philosophy of govern- 
ment anyhow, it seems. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, i suggest the lack of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Couzens Hawes McMaster 
ya Curtis Hayden MeNary 
Black Cutting Heflin Moses 
Blaine Dill Johnson Neely 
Blease Edge nes Norbeck 
Borah Fess Kendrick Norris 
Bratton Fletcher eyes Nye 
Brookhart Frazier N g Oddie 
ruce jerry Ia Follette Overman 
Capper Glass cher Phipps 
Caraway Greene McKellar Pittman 
Copeland Harris cLean „ Pa. 
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Sackett Simmons Swanson Walsh, Mass, 
Schall Smith Tydings Walsh, Mont. 
Sheppard Smoot Tyson Warren 
Shipstead Stelwer Vandenberg Waterman 
Shortridge Stephens Wagner Wheeler 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Pine], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Tuomas], the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], and 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF] are detained on 
business of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the main objection that many 
of us have to this bill is due to the Federal license feature. 
We do not want to defeat the main purpose of the bill, which is, 
of course, to protect wild life, and in order that our good faith 
may be a matter of record, I am going to yield to the Senator 
from Washington, who has an amendment which will eliminate 
any objection that we may have to that phase of the bill. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to say, in the first place, 
that I have been a consistent opponent of this bill because of 
certain provisions that have been in it. The Senator from 
South Dakota has eliminated the public shooting ground fea- 
ture, and I think the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway] will remedy certain other objections, 

My objection to the bill as it still stands is that it requires 
everybody who wants to hunt anywhere in the United States to 
buy a Federal license. I have prepared an amendment which 
I think will bring the matter to issue, and I want to offer it to 
the bill as now before the Senate. 

On page 6, line 23, after the word “abode” in the provision 
that designates who is not required to buy licenses, I would 
add the words “nor shall any license be required of any person 
not hunting upon or within the boundaries of a Federal migra- 
tory-bird sanctuary or reserve.“ 

That amendment, if adopted, would make it unnecessary for 
anyone to buy a Federal game license unless he were permitted 
to shoot on some Federal reserve or sanctuary. I should like to 
have the amendment taken up for immediate consideration, if 
the Senator from South Dakota will permit this amendment to 
be taken up first. 

Mr, BRATTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. I merely wanted to ask the Senator to re- 
peat the language. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Cuter CLERK. The Senator from Washington proposes to 
insert after the word “abode,” in line 23, page 6, the following 
words: 


Nor shall any license be required of any person not hunting upon or 
within the boundaries of a Federal migratory-bird sanctuary or reserve. 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the reserves created under 
this bill are inviolate; there can be no hunting on them. There 
fore whatever reference there is to hunting on reserves in the 
amendment relates to one or two reserves created otherwise 
than under this bill. 

This amendment would take out the only provision there is in 
the bill for getting money, and I do not think that the sports- 
men of the United States should ask the taxpayers to pay for 
bird refuges for the breeding of game for them to hunt, I 
think hunters are willing to pay a license for the privilege. I 
have no doubt on that point. : 

The Senator from Maryland protested violently in the name 
of the State of Maryland, and I have no doubt that he speaks 
the sentiments of a good many people in that State, but the con- 
servation department, the game department, in his State has a 
different view in the matter from that of the Senator, and 
highly recommends this legislation. That is how Maryland 
speaks officially to this body. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I would like to say to the 
Senator that that was true until the merits and demerits of the 
bill were explained, whereupon the State game department of 
my State took a different viewpoint from the one expressed to 
the Senator earlier. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I do not know how the State 
game department of Maryland got a thorough explanation of the 
bill, because it was not before the Senate until about five min- 
utes ago. But I am not going to worry about that. 

I am free to confess that there is a natural hesitancy upon 
the part of the Senate to intrude the Federal Government into 
the-regulation of affairs within a State. The amendment be- 
fore the Senate now, however, does not touch that point at all. 
Of course, if the amendment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington should preyail we would have a bill authorizing the pur- 
chasing of breeding grounds for game without provision for the 
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raising of one penny to carry out the law. Then either we. 
would have a wholly useless piece of legislation or we would 
have to go to the Federal Treasury and ask it to put up money 
to provide sanctuaries to breed game for people to hunt. In 
other words, we would be putting the burden, not upon the 
people who enjoyed the sport, but we would be laying it upon 
everybody in the United States. } 

I would be very loath, if I wanted to hunt, to ask somebody. 
who was a cripple and could not hunt to pay a fee for me to 
hunt. Hunting and fishing have always been in the nature of a 
privilege, and therefore the States have never hesitated to 
lay the cost of the conservation of game upon the people who. 
enjoyed the sport, and I have never known a sportsman to 
object to that. It would be a rather small man who wanted to 
hunt but wanted to lay the burden of the payment of a dollar 
upon some widow in his State while he went out and enjoyed 
the privilege of doing the shooting. 

That is all there is in this proposition. It undertakes to say 
that the Federal Government will aid in trying to establish 
breeding plaees and conservation places so that game and wild 
life may be restored to the States. It is no longer an experi- 
ment; it is now a demonstrated fact that that can be done. 

On the other hand, it is equally well demonstrated that, 
unless there be some kind of protection, when wild life goes 
below a certain percentage it will go on to extinction. If our 
children who are to come after us are to have any of the joys 
of hunting, we must now have some kind of wise legislation 
which will protect and preserve wild life so we may transmit it 
to them. If there is some one who is willing, if the game shall 
last out his lifetime, that be does not care if it perishes with 
him, I would say he is like Louis XVI of France, who said, 
“After us the deluge,” and of course such a man would natu- 
rally oppose this legislation. 

There is no provision in the bill, however, that the State 
itself may not take over and regulate and run the matter, under 
an amendment to which I presume there will be no opposition, 
because the Senator in charge of the bill has no opposition to it, ; 
which will provide that whenever a State prefers to administer, 
the provisions of the bill it may make provision for doing so, 
and take it over, and it will put on its pay roll every person, 
who is on the Federal pay roll in that State for the enforcement 
of the bill, and the price will be paid by the fees which are col- 
lected under the bill. N 

Mr. DILL. Does it provide that the Federal license will no 
longer apply in that State? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no; that is the source of revenue. 

Mr. DILL. And they get their share of the revenue? 

Mr. CARAWAY. They get every dollar of revenue that is 
necessary to enforce the law. 

Mr. DILL. And the State draws money from the Federal 
Treasury for that purpose? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator made reference a moment ago to 
Louis XVI of France. If he does not regard my interruption 
as an impertinence, I would like to say that if Louis XVI was 
a Member of the Senate he would most assuredly vote for the 
bill, because it is recorded of him that he was so fond of hunt- 
ing that when for some reason he could not go out and shoot he 
would simply enter in his diary for that day, “ Nothing.’ When 
he went out shooting he would say he had been to Fontainebleau, 
or some other shooting resort, and when for some reason or 
other he could not go to Fontainebleau or Champigny, or some 
other resort of that description he would simply enter in his 
diary, “ Nothing.” I think the Senator is not exactly fair to 
Louis XVI when he speaks of him in a slighting, depreciatory 
manner, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, Louis does not need any defense, 
He lost his head more than a hundred years ago and, therefore, 
all I say about him will not very much concern him now. He 
would have been saved the necessity of writing Nothing” in 
his diary if there had been some provision for the protection 
of wild life. If there had been none, he could have written on 
the first page of his diary “ Nothing” and there would have 
been “nothing” from the beginning to the end of it. I rather 
suspect that Louis was not entirely devoid of some intelligence, 
although he does not need any defense at my hands. 

Mr. President, this bill, like the one which preceded it, known 
as the MeNary-Haugen bill, proceeds at least in one respect 
along the same line, that those who are to have the benefit of 
the bill are to pay for it. Everybody who was against the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, in other words, against the farmer having 
the right to protect his own products, voted to strike out the 
equalization fee. Everybody who wants this bill defeated will 
yote to strike out the license fee. 
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Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator understands, of course, that there is 
an appropriation or an authorization for appropriation which 
would be made—— . 

Mr. CARAWAY. Would the Senator be willing to put upon 
the backs of the general taxpayers this burden? Governments 
do not create wealth. Government never created a dollar since 
governments have been created. We merely take dollars out of 
the people’s pockets in the way of taxes and apply them to 
certain useful or nonuseful purposes. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator asked me a question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator said, Would the Senator from 
Washington be willing?” 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I can not find anything in this particular game 
refuge bill that makes it any different from any other game 
refuge bill we have passed. We authorized an appropriation 
of $1,500,000 to buy migratory-bird refuges in northern Mis- 
sissippi Valley. We passed a bill here the other day author- 
izing the appropriation of monty out of the Treasury to buy a 
migratory-bird reserve in Utah. I do not find anything in this 
bill that differentiates it and makes it necessary to go out and 
charge everybody for a Federal license in addition to the State 
license, when in the other case we would be taking money out 
of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The difference is this: The other bills were 
to protect wild life in its movement from one section of the 
country to the other. The provisions of this bill are to establish 
breeding places, sanctuaries where wild life may replenish itself. 
There will be no hunting in these sanctuaries. It is the belief 
of these who have advocated it that wild life will multiply and 
replenish itself and that it will scatter out over the States and 
be available to people who want to hunt. 

Now a dollar is a dollar, and I do not deprecate its 100 cents’ 
value. I have a good deal of respect for the Scotchman that 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. DI told about who went 
to a bank and asked to borrow $10 and wanted to put up 
$10,000 in Government bonds as security. The bank at first 
hesitated, and he said, “If you will not accommodate me, some- 
body else will,” so he finally got them to take his note and bor- 
rowed the $10 and paid 80 cents interest. The bank askéd him 
why he did it, and he said, “If I had put these bonds in a 
safety deposit box you would have charged me $1 a month. 
Now, you care for them for 80 cents for a year and I get the 
use of the $10.” I have some respect for that Scotchman. 

I do not know a man who hunts, who enjoys sport, who is 
not willing to put up the money that will bring something worth 
hunting for into the territory where he hunts. There are two 
things about a sportsman. He usually has a very great deal of 
respect for the game he hunts; he does not want to destroy it. 
He is always willing to pay the price of his own sport. It does 
not run in the tribe of sportsmen to want to make somebody else 
pay the price of seeking game so he can hunt it. I never knew 
one that did it. He is willing to pay. Somebody has to pay if 
wild life is to be replenished and preserved in America. Which 
is the mere generous thing to do, to let the man who does the 
hunting and gets the sport and the game pay for it or make the 
men and women who are not privileged to hunt and do not get 
the game, pay and let the hunter have it? That is all there is 
to it. We can vote it up or down. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. DuL]. 

Mr. DILL and Mr. NORBECK asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I desire to explain that those 
voting yea” will be voting to leave us without funds; that is, 
they are voting against the license feature. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the roll call was ordered, but if we 
are going to debate the question further I would like to say 
something. A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 
I do not know how he would vote on this question. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] and 


vote “nay.” 
Has the Senator 


Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). 
from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD] voted? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 


Mr, MOSES. I have a pair with that Senator. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 
Mr. SACKETT (when his name was called). I have a pair 


with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 


Not 
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knowing how he would vote on this question, I transfer the 
pair to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WHEELER (when his name was called). On this matter 
I am paired with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BixgHamM]. Not knowing how he would vote on this question, 
I withhold my yote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McNARY. On this question I am paired with the senior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON]. I am unable to 
obtain a transfer, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. BRATTON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. ROBIN- 
son]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Epwarps] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SMITH (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. WATSON}. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. STECK] 
and allow my vote to stand. f 

me JONES. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
Poe Ponda [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

e Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] with the Sena 
Missouri [Mr. Rem]; and : E ER 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Pine] with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. MAYFIELD]. l 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MeK Lan] is necessarily detained on official 
business. He has a general pair with the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Gourd]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Mayrterp] is detained from the Senate by illness. He 
has a general pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. PINE]. 
If present, my colleague. would vote “yea” on this question, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wish to announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Georce], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Neety], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS], and the Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
are necessarily detained on official business. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stacmons] is detained 
from the Senate on official business. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I inquire whether the senior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. BAYARD] is recorded as having voted. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
senior Senator from Delaware has not voted. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have a pair with that 
Senator, but I am advised that, if present, he would vote as 
I have voted, and, therefore, I allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. McLEAN (after having voted in the negative). I inquire 
if the junior Senator from Virginia Mr. Grass] has voted. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
junior Senator from Virginia has not voted. 

Mr. McLEAN. Then I shall have to withdraw my vote, as 
I have a pair with that Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howett] is detained from 
the Senate on account of illness in his family. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Ashurst Couzens King Steiwer 
Black Din La Follette Swanson 
Blaine Fletcher Overman Thomas 
Blease Gerry Pittman Tydings 
rah Harris Reed, Pa Vandenberg 
Bratton Hawes 2 Walsh, Muss. 
ruce Hayden Smit Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Heflin Smoot 
NAYS—25 
Brookhart Greene Norbeck Shipstead 
Capper Johnson Norris Shortridge 
Caraway Jones Nye Tyson 
Curtis Kendrick die Warren 
Edge Keys Phipps 
Fess Locher Sackett 
Frazier McMaster Schall 
NOT VOTING—38 
Barkl Gillett MeNa Simmons 
Baya Glass Mayfield Steck 
Bingham Gof Metcalf Stephens 
Broussard Gooding Moses ‘Trammell 
Cutting Gould Neely Wagner 
Dale Hale Pine Waterman 
Deneen Harrison Ransdell Watson 
du Pont Howell Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Edwards McKellar Robinson, Ark. 
rge McLean Robinson, Ind. 
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So Mr. Dns amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the Senate has now acted 
on the migratory bird bill for the preservation of birds for the 
purpose of buying large areas in each State and making them 
inyiolate to hunting, and has provided further that not one 
dollar shall be raised for the purpose. If the amendment had 
failed, there would haye been under the bill as drafted ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 with which to buy land in the different 
States. There has been such a claim here that we ought to 
vote money out of the Treasury that I have an amendment 
prepared in fact, I have had it prepared for some time—so as 
to test the question, in case the vote should turn as it has 
turned. The amendment provides that the money shall be ap- 
propriated out of the Treasury that we would otherwise have 
gotten under the bill as originally drawn from license fees. 
The amendment has, at my request, been prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, which is thoroughly familiar with 
this matter. The amendment is rather long, because it in- 
volves several changes in the bill, but I desire to offer it at 
this time in the form in which it is prepared. I first ask, 
however, for reconsideration of the vote by which the amend- 
ment which has just been adopted and which was offered by 
the Senator from Washington was agreed to. I do not think 
he will object to that. I make the request in order that I 
may offer the amendment I have suggested. 

Mr. DILL. I understand the Senator is desirous of recon- 
sideration for the purpose of perfecting the amendment and not 
for the purpose of changing it. 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; the amendment I propose to offer pro- 
vides no license fee. The Senator's idea will prevail even 
though his amendment shall be withdrawn. 

Mr. DILL. I do not want to withdraw the amendment, but 
if the Senator will perfect his new form of amendment, I will 
be very willing to accept that, if it strikes out the license-fee 
provision. 

Mr, NORBECK. Of course, it is difficult to rewrite the 
amendment in a hurry, but I shall do just as the Senator sug- 
gests. I offer the amendment. I do not think it will create 
any real conflict with the amendment of the Senator from 
Washington, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, there is no necessity for 
reconsidering the vote by which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORBECK. The amendment provides that the money 
shall come out of the Federal Treasury to the amount of 
$1,000,000 a year. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, as I understand, the license 
provision contained in the measure has been eliminated by the 
vote just taken. Consequently that provision disappears from 
the bill, and the bill itself is still open to any amendment any 
Senator may wish to offer. So there is no necessity for re- 
considering the vote by which the amendment just adopted 
was agreed to in order to accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. NORBECK. Was there objection, Mr, President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The statement of the Senator 
from Virginia was to the effect that in order to yote upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota it is 
not necessary to reconsider the yote by which the other amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORBECK. I shall be satisfied with leaving the other 
amendment in; I do not think they will conflict; but the other 
amendment makes no provision for anything, while the amend- 
ment I have offered does. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, do I understand the Sena- 
tor withdraws his motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment just adopted was agreed to? 

Mr, NORBECK. Yes; I withdraw that. 

Mr. DILL. Let us have the amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. It is proposed to amend section 5, on page 
3 of the amendment, in the nature of a substitute offered by 
the Senator from South Dakota by striking out in lines 15 
and 16 the words “by Congress from the migratory-bird con- 
servation fund” and inserting in lieu thereof “hereunder by 
Congress from time to time,” so that the clause beginning in 
line 15 will read: 
from moneys to be appropriated hereunder by Congress from time to 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment proposed 
by the Senator from South Dakota will be stated. 
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The Cawr Crunk. It is also proposed to strike out section 
11 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


SEC. 11. That for the purposes of this act migratory birds are those 
defined as such by the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection of migratory birds concluded August 16, 
1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President > 

55 NORBECK. I wish to ask for one change in that amend- 
men 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. I desire to have inserted the words “(ex- 
5 doves, wild pigeons, or greater or lesser yellow- 
egs 2 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, if agreed to the Senator’s amend- 
ment would strike out section 11, which is the section that was 
just amended on my motion. If the Senator intends to strike 
out all relation to the license feature 

Mr. NORBECK. I propose to strike that out all the way 
through. 

Mr. DILL, I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, my attention was diverted from 
the amendment when the Chair put the question on it. I am 
not sure whether we have voted a direct appropriation out of 
the Treasury or not. 

Mr. NORBECK. We have not voted for a direct appropria- 
tion but for an authorization. 

Mr. FESS. We have not voted for a direct appropriation? 

Mr. NORBECK. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amendment. 

The Cuter Crerk. It is proposed to strike out section 11, and 
in lieu thereof to insert the following: 

Suc. 11. That for the purposes of this act, migratory birds are those 
defined as such by the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection of migratory birds (except woodcocks, doves, 
wild pigeons, or greater or lesser yellowlegs), concluded August 16, 
1916. 


Mr. FESS. That has nothing to do with the appropriation. 
The question I had in mind was as to the first amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment will be stated. 

The Cnur CLERK. In the substitute of the Senator from 
South Dakota, on page 3, it is proposed to strike out, in lines 15 
and 16, the words “by Congress from the migratory-bird con- 
servation fund” and to insert in lieu thereof the words “ here- 
under by Congress from time to time,” so that the clause, begin- 
ning in line 15, will read: 
from moneys to be appropriated hereunder by Congress from time to 
time. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I take that to mean an authoriza- 
tion for an appropriation out of the Treasury. 

Mr. NORBECK. That is what it means, to the amount of a 
million dollars a year. 

Mr. FESS. We are not ready to vote on that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment has already been 
agreed to. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator from South Dakota 
speaks of a million dollars a year. 

Mr. FESS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. It is 
stated about me here that we have already adopted that amend- 
ment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. FESS. Then, I shall call for a separate yote on the 
amendment when the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
South Dakota a question? 

Mr. NORBECK. Certainly. 

Mr. BRATTON. In connection with the amendment, which 
is proposed by the Senator from South Dakota, is it his inten- 
tion after we have voted on that to strike out the first and 
second lines of section 12, which provide for a license fee 
of $1? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; all that will be stricken out. 

Mr. BRATTON. As I understood the amendment proposed by 
the Senator, it strikes out all of section 11. Section 12 begins 
with this language: 

That each applicant for a license shall pay $1 therefor—— 


Mr. NORBECK. The Senator will find that a later amend- 
ment wipes that all out. The amendment has been prepared so 
as to harmonize the provisions of the bill with the policy of an 
appropriation without a license fee. 

Mr. BRATTON. I ask that the clerk restate the amendment. 
As I understand, it strikes out section 11. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. There is another amendment to follow that. 

Mr. BRATTON. That is what I am intending to ask the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be again 
stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to strike out section 11, 
and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 


Sec. 11. That for the purposes of this act, migratory birds are those 
defined as such by the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection of migratory birds (except woodcock, doves, 
wild pigeons, or greater or lesser yellowlegs), concluded August 16, 
1916. 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, that strikes ont section 11 
and substitutes new language. Section 12 expressly provides 
for a license fee of $1. 

Mr. NORBECK. There is an amendment to section 12. 

Mr. DILL. That is what I have been endeavoring to ascer- 
tain—if there is another amendment dealing with that. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, in charge of the bill, if any of this 
51.000.000 to be appropriated is to be devoted to the enforce- 
ment of the act or whether it all goes for the purchase of 
refuges? 

Mr. NORBECK. It all goes to bird refuges and the enforce- 
ment of the law on the refuges. 

Mr. McLEAN, I desire also to ask the Senator how much 
the annual appropriation is for the enforcement of the law at 
this time. 

Mr. NORBECK. I can not tell the Senator that. There are 
23 regular game wardens and there are quite a number of 
part-time game wardens in the whole United States. 

Mr. McLEAN. Is not more money needed for the enforce- 
ment of the migratory bird law? 

Mr. NORBECK. Decidedly; but the Senate objects to it, so 
I had to withdraw it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
should like to make a unanimous-consent request. I know the 
Senator is actuated by the best of motives, but it is very hard 
in amending the whole bill for many of us to follow the 
sequence of the different sections and to see whether they are 
all in proper order. 

I should like to ask that the whole bill be referred back to 
the committee, with instructions to eliminate the license fee, 
put in the amendment the Senator now has in his hand, and 
report the bill to the Senate as soon as possible, and not have 
it lose its place on the calendar. 

Mr. NORBECK. Oh, Mr. President, we have had motions 
of that kind for seven years. This amendment has been pre- 
pared by the bureau at my request to leave out the license and 
substitute the appropriation, and I think we had better take a 
vote on it. ; 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the Senator will realize that this is a 
bill of some 15 pages. 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; but the clerk will read it section by 
section and the Senator will note the amendments. It will take 
only a few minutes to go through the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I can not read a bill in half a minute and 
tell what it means, as the Senator can. I really should like 
to look it over a little bit; and I hope the Senator will let the 
bill go back to the committee. Of course, if he objects to it, I 
will withdraw my request. My motive is the best, I will say 
to the Senator. I do not want to delay the measure, but I 
should like, at least, to read it in its complete state. 

Mr. NORBECK. I have been assured here for years and 
years of good motives, and all that; and when I get a vote I 
get just the kind of a vote that I got now. I have been as- 
sured that Senators were all anxious to take the money out of 
the Treasury. Now I propose to act. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will vote for the Senator’s amendment to 
appropriate money for this purpose, but I certainly should like 
a little time to read the bill. I hate to have it done in sections 
in this way. 

Mr. BLAINE. 
for information. 
dollars a year. 
have we? 

Mr, JOHNSON. That was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAINE. That did not fix any amount. 

Mr. NORBECK. It authorizes that as a maximum. 

Mr. BLAINE. As a maximum? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes. 


Mr, President, I should like to ask a question 
A great deal has been said about a million 
We have not come to that amendment yet, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator has used words in 
the amendment that are not generally used in any kind of an 
authorization for the appropriation of money, That is, he 
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makes it available until expended. Therefore, if it is not ex- 
pended in one year, it will go over into the next year, and 
there will be added to the million dollars that much more. 

Mr. NORBECK. I think the Senator will agree with me 
that the experience on bird refuges was that the money could 
not be spent in any one year or two years or, on the upper 
Mississippi, even at the end of four years. It seems to me 
necessary, in order to administer the matter, to have the 
money remain available until expended. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that that only hap- 
pens in cases where there is a deficiency, and another appro- 
priation is made. Then we provide that it shall be made 
available until expended. This, however, is not for one year. 
This will be for year after year, as long as the act is in opera- 
tion; and it is the first time I have ever seen an authorization 
for an appropriation made in that way. I was wondering 
if the Senator had not better make it just a straight million 
dollars a year. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORBECK. The trouble is, the first of the year arrives 
before the abstract comes in, and the money can not be used, 
and it is necessary to wait for another appropriation. That is 
one reason why I tried to get the license fund. Otherwise, we 
will be in the same fix as certain other activities of the Gov- 
ernment that have attempted that, and have fallen down 
utterly for that very reason. 

Mr. SMOOT. It could not affect any other than the first 
year. That would be the only year that would be affected by 
the wording of the appropriation. 

Mr. NORBECK. I am told that there have been abstracts 
up here in the Attorney General's office for two years. That 
is, they have not yet been able to finish the title and get it 
fixed, and so the money reverts to the Treasury. Then another 
appropriation is asked for, and it reverts to the Treasury again, 
before it can be expended. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
as I understand, when an appropriation is made it can provide 
that the money shall be available until expended. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. This simply authorizes that. 

Mr. SWANSON. But such a provision is not usual in an 
authorization. 

Mr. SMOOT. Never. 
seen it. 

Mr, SWANSON. In bills in which I have been interested, for 
matters that take some time, when the appropriation is made 
it is very frequently provided that we shall appropriate so 
much money, to be available until expended. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. NORBECK. If the Senator feels that the matter can 
be taken care of in the appropriation bill, I am willing to have 
the change made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure it can be. 

Mr. NORBECK. I ask unanimous consent that the clerk 
be authorized to perfect that amendment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield for a moment? I will say to the Senator in all 
good faith that there are some Members on this side of the 
Chamber who would like to vote for his amended bill, but who 
probably will not vote for it because they had not had an oppor- 
tunity to read it. I am sure, if he would let my unanimous- 
consent request go through, that the bill could be brought back 
in two days, and could be disposed of in five minutes, 

Mr. BORAII. Mr. President, it is not necessary to send it 
back to the committee, even if we wish to do that. The bill 
can be reprinted with the amendments incorporated in it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
reprinted in line with the amendments that the Senator from 
South Dakota has offered and be restored to the calendar in 
its proper number and not lose its place. 

Mr. NORBECK. If the Senator will add to that a unanimous- 
consent agreement that we vote at 3 o’clock to-morrow, I will 
accept it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As far as I am concerned, I will agree to 
that, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLAINE. I should object to the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I move that the bill be re- 
printed in line with the amendments offered by the Senator 
from South Dakota and be restored to its regular place on the 
calendar. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not see why there need be any restora- 
tion to a place on the calendar. The reprinting of a bill by the 
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Government Printing Office does not deprive it of its position 
on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in the least. 

Mr. SWANSON. I presume the amendments will be printed 
under the general rules of the Senate. We can have a reprint 
of the bill, with the amendments adopted, if it goes over until 
to-morrow, in the regular order; but the reprinting of the ‘bill 
does not interfere with its position on the calendar. It seems 
to me that if we discuss it to-day, and make all the amend- 
ments we desire, and do not complete it, we can have a print of 
everything to-morrow and then dispose of it. . 

I think the Senator who has charge of this bill has shown a 
great deal of patience and forbearance in dealing with the oppo- 
sition of Senators and is entitled to have this matter disposed 
of; and I am disposed to help him, with the fee eliminated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Maryland that the bill be reprinted with the 
amendments that have been adopted. 

Mr. BORAH. Does that fix the hour for a vote at 3 o'clock 
to-morrow? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; I did not include that in the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. You have heard the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be reprinted with the 
amendments that have been adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will this bill retain its status? 

Mr. DILL, Let us have the amendments stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. DILL. The amendments of the Senator from South 
Dakota have not been adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South Dakota to section 11. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the re- 
maining amendments. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The next amendment is to strike out sec- 
tions 12 and 13, on page 7. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Cuter CLERK. Amend section 14 by striking out, in lines 
7 to 12, page 8, the following words: 


That all moneys received for such licenses shall be reserved and set 
aside as a special fund in the Treasury to be known as the migratory- 
bird conservation fund, of which not to exceed $1,000,000 annually is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated by Congress, and when so appro- 
priated shall be available until expended. 


And inserting in lieu thereof: 


Sec. 12. That in order to effectuate the provisions of this act, there 
ig hereby authorized to be appropriated annually, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,000,000. 


The Senator from South Dakota has already stricken out the 
words “and when so appropriated shall be available until ex- 
pended.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to, 

The Cuter CLERK. Amend section 14 by striking out, in line 
1, page 9, the word “ licenses,” and in lines 3 and 4, page 9, the 
words “and for the repayment of the $50,000 as provided for 
in this act”; also by striking out, in lines 4 and 5, the words 
“and the Postmaster General, respectively, are” and inserting 
the word “is,” so as to read “and the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized and directed”; and by inserting in line 2, page 9, 
after the word “ matter,” the word “ and.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Strike out sections 15 and 16 of the sub- 
stitute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CH CLERK. Renumber section 17, page 10, as section 
13; and insert after the word “act,” in line 9, page 10, the fol- 
lowing: 

(Title 16, sec. 706, of the U. 8. C.) 


The amendment was agreed to. 0 
The CHEF Strike out section 18. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Renumber section 19, page 11, as section 14. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Cuter CLERK. Amend section 19, page 11, in line 2, by 
inserting after the word “violate” the words “or fail to com- 
ply with.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Cuter CLERK. Amend in lines 2 and 3 by striking out the 
words “of sections 10, 15, or 16.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Amend by inserting a period after the 
word “both,” in line 6, and striking out the balance of the 
paragraph down to and including line 22, so that the first 
paragraph shall read: 


Sec. 14. That any person, association, partnership, or corporation 
who shall violate or fail to comply with any of the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not less than $10 nor more than $500, or be imprisoned 
not more than six months, or both. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Curer CLERK. Strike out in section 19, line 25, the words 
“ of sections 10, 15, or 16,” so that the clause shall read: 

Any person brought before a United States commissioner of com- 
petent jurisdiction for a hearing on a complaint charging a violation 
of this act— 


And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Cuter CLERK. And amend section 19, page 12, by inserting 
in line 1, after the word “ act,” the following: 

(Title 16, secs, 703 to 711, inclusive, of the U. 8. C.) 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator explain what the 
reason for that insertion is, and what it means? 

Mr. NORBECK. I was not following it. 

Mr. DILL. It is inserted twice in the bill, a certain reference 
to title 16. 

Mr. NORBECK. I am unable to answer that question, except 
that the whole purpose is to harmonize it with the thought 
that it would provide for the same enforcement, 

Mr. DILL. I wanted to know whether that was another des- 
ignation of the same provision. 

Mr. BLEASE. I would like to know if that amendment 
means that a United States commissioner is to try a man. 

Mr. NORBECK. The original bill, which was pending here 
for years, provided a method by which offenders could go before 
a commissioner instead of a judge, and accept a nominal fine 
in settlement. It is to ease off that disagreeable feature of 
dragging a man before the nearest Federal judge, perhaps a 
hundred miles away. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Dakota has admitted that he does not know what those sections 
which have been inserted in the bill mean, and therefore I do 
not feel that we can take his explanation in regard to them. I 
think we ought to have time to see what those sections do mean, 

Mr. NORBECK. If the Senator will read the part of the 
section 

Mr. TYDINGS. I mean these parts of the Federal Code 
which are now being inserted in the bill. What do those 
sections provide. If anyone here knows what they provide, I 
would like to know it. I can not believe the Senate is going 
to pass a bill when not a Senator on either side knows what it 


means, 

Mr. NORBECK. They can vote it down if they do not want 
to vote for it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Maryland that there is going to be a reprint, as required by the 
action of the Senate of a few moments ago. 

Mr. TYDINGS. All the amendments are being adopted, and 
the bill may come up and be passed. 

Mr. NORBECK. I am not going to insist on the bill passing 
to-day. The Senator from Maryland has protested against that. 
For the ninth time I am doing it the way he wants it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. All right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The next amendment is to renumber the 
section. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 18, to amend the section in line 
23, page 13, by striking out the words “the migratory bird con- 
servation fund.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The next amendment is to insert in lieu 
thereof the words “any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Curer CLERK. Renumber section 25, page 14, as section 
20, insert a period after the word “approval,” in line 9, and 
strike out the balance of lines 9 and 10, so that the section 
shall read: 


Su. 20. This act shall take effect upon its passage and approval. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment, 
which I rather assume will be accepted by the Senator from 
South Dakota, at the end of line 14, on page 4, to insert the 
words: 

Provided, That no person shall take, hunt, or kill any game birds 
described in section 11 within the area between the boundary line of 
any sanctuary herein provided for and a line 10 miles distant from 
the boundary line of said sanctuary and which are not in the perma- 
nent abode of the person taking, hunting, or killing said migratory bird. 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr, President, the effect of that amend- 
ment, of course, will be to make private lands bird sanctuaries, 
and I do not have any objection to it, except that I do not 
think that we can get anywhere with it. I de not want to 
accept the amendment. I suggest that it be printed and lie 
byer until to-morrow. 

Mr. BLAINE. I suggest that this proposed amendment is not 
intended to make private property bird sanctuaries, but is 
intended to prevent private hunting clubs from establishing their 
clubs next to and adjoining a bird sanctuary which will be paid 
for by the people of the United States. I discussed this very 
feature when I was engaged in the debate upon this bill a few 
days ago. The purpose of this is to exclude private hunting 
grounds immediately adjoining these sanctuaries. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I can understand the mo- 
tive that prompts the Senator, and I think it is worthy. But 
there are a good many objections to it. One objection is to 
going into a State and passing game laws for the State. It 
is hardly a Federal matter, for one thing. I believe enough 
in State rights to think that we should reserve such a power to 
the States. I wish it could be worked out in some way, but I 
think there is too much objection to it. Furthermore, it will 
prevent the boy in a county who buys a dollar license from 
hunting anywhere within 10 miles of where a bird refuge is. 
I think it is too broad entirely, for one thing. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the distance may be greater 
thun necessary, but it has been suggested by conservation 
organizations that the distance be fixed all the way from 5 to 
10 miles. I thought 10 miles would be the proper distance 
from the sanctuary. 

I have another amendment I want to suggest, on page 2, in 
line 8, after the word “prices,” to insert the words “at an 
average cost per acre not exceeding $5." That has reference 
to the maximum amount that may be paid for the acreage 
that is to go into the sanctuary. 

Mr. NORBECK, I certainly will not favor that, because 
the experience in the State of Wisconsin in establishing the 
upper Mississippi game refuge has shown that the estimate of 
$5 an acre was wrong, and there has been offered or has 
passed here a bill to increase that maximum. What is the 
use of tying our hands at the start? 

Mr. BLAINE. I think the Senator is unfamiliar with that 
situation in Wisconsin, 

Mr. NORBECK. I am not unfamiliar with the fact that 
they are here trying to get legislation to raise the maximum 
to $10. 

Mr. BLAINE. The land which the Federal Government is 
buying in that region is not worth more than $5 an acre, on 
the whole, and when the department pays more than that they 
are paying an excessive price. I feel that $5 an acre is the 
limit that should be offered for the type of land that is going 
to be embraced within these refuges. It is not prairie land 
that we would buy, it is not irrigated land. It is, to a large 
extent, waste land, and I do not want to make this bill or any 
other legislation an instrument for somebody to profit unreason- 
ably out of the pocketbook of the people of the United States. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If a man would not take $5 an acre for 
the land, how would you get it away from him? 

Mr. BLAINE, The Government has recourse to condemnation 
proceedings. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then the Senator would have us go to court, 
and what if the jury should return a verdict for a greater 
amount from that? How would we get it? 


Mr. BLAINE. The same question might be asked with refer- 
ence to the purchase of any property the Federal Government 
gets. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. I would be amazed to find anybody arguing 
that if we provide that no man shall receive in excess of a cer- 
tain amount for his property, we will get it for less than that 
price. That would be introducing something entirely new. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think under the circumstances $5 an acre 
is the amount that has usually been fixed in legislation of this 
type, at least with respect to the upper Mississippi Valley wild- 
life refuge; that is the average maximum. I shall offer the 
amendment at the proper time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If there is no amendment pending I wish 
to offer one. í 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will not the Senator from Wis- 
consin send up the amendments so that they can be printed? 
Without objection, the amendments will be temporarily passed 
over. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wish to offer one amendment, and then a 
second one to perfect the first. 

Mr. NORBEOK. They are simply offered to be printed? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will ask the Senator to wait until he 
hears the amendments, I think the Senator will have no 
objection. 

Mr. NORBECK. Not if they fit in with all the other amend- 
ments that have been adopted, so that we will not have a con- 
flict. I suggest that the Senator offer them and have them 
printed. . 

Mr. CARAWAY. I offer an amendment on page 9, line 17. 
It will really be a new section, because of the change in the 
language. I want the Senator to hear the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Cuter Crerx. On page 9, after line 17, insert the fol- 
lowing: 


That when any State shall, by suitable legislation, make provision 
adequately to enforce the provisions of this act and all regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder, the Secretary of Agriculture may so certify, and 
then and thereafter said State may take over the enforcement of said 
act and the regulations made in aid of said act. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Before the Senator passes upon that, I offer 
another amendment to perfect it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk, will read. 

The CHI CLERK. To add the following: 


The said State may and shall, so long as it shall enforce the said 
act and regulations made in pursuance thereof, be reimbursed from said 
funds for the costs of said enforcement to the extent such services shall 
have cost had the service been performed by the Federal Government, 


Mr. CARAWAY. May I have the attention of the Senator 
from South Dakota? Those are the two amendments that were 
agreed upon with reference to the bill when it was before the 
Senate before, and which we discussed recently. If there is 
any objection to that, I am perfectly willing for it to go over. 

Mr. NORBECK. If I am assured that this does not amend 
the migratory bird net 

Mr. CARAWAY. It does not. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the Senator has been kind 
enough to present his amendment in a very fair way and 1 
hesitate to object to it, but as a matter of principle I would 
like to see the amendments go over, because, in my judgment, 
under them there would be a national law with States in some 
eases enforcing it exclusively. and the National Government, in 
other cases, enforcing it. In other words, Maryland would be 
the National Government for this law, if it complied, but Cali- 
fornia would not have the right of enforcing the same law, and 
the Federal Government would enforce it in that State. I 
think that is a pretty bad practice to have half a Federal law 
enforced by some States and the other half by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, if the Senator would be willing 
to let the State do it when it wanted to, that would be a valid 
objection. It only provides that when the State has a game 
department and wants to enforce the law there will be no 
duplication of service, that the State will be permitted to take 
over the enforcement of it all, and every employee enforcing 
the law would be an employee of the State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The question is upon agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator objects, and I am willing that 
it go over. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am willing to withdraw the objection. I 
do not want to delay action on the amendment. 

Mr. NORBECK. I thought it was agrecd that the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Arkansas should lie over 
until to-morrow, the same as the amendments offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, 
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Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator from Maryland feels that 
he would like to read the amendments, I will just let them go 
over with the others until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will go over. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator in charge of the bill to the fact that, in my 
opinion, he had better consult some lawyer in regard to the 
question of United States commissioners. A United States 
commissioner has no power to try anybody. He has no power 
to impose a fine on anyone. He is quite a different person from 
a magistrate in 1 State court. The only jurisdiction conferred 
by law on a commissioner of the United States is that when 
certain information is brought before him he can issue a war- 
rant, and under that warrant he can have a party arrested. 
The only power he has is either to have a hearing and bind 
the defendant over to court or dismiss him for want of proper 
evidence. This bill attempts to make a trial court out of a 
United States commissioner, and if such a provision should be 
adopted, it would be in direct conflict with the duties now pre- 
scribed for United States commissioners. 

Who is going to pass on the question of the amount? The 
bill says the amount shall be from $25 to $500 and that the 
money shall be paid to the commissioner. Who is to decide 
what amount it is to be, whether it is to be $25 or more? A 
commissioner has no such authority. I call the Senator's 
attention to this fact in order that he may himself look into 
it, or have it looked into, before he incorporates such a pro- 
vision in the bill. 

There is another question in connection with the matter to 
which I desire to call the Senator's attention. Commissioners 
all over the country are complaining that they are not receiving 
enough pay. They are now making an effort to have the fees 
and commissions paid to the United States commissioners in- 
creased. I have very frankly written to the commissioners in 
my State that I think they already get too much for what 
they do and that I would not vote for any increase in their 
pay. But if we are going to put this additional duty on the 
United States commissioners they certainly should be allowed 
more pay than they are getting to-day. This, I believe, is 
another matter to which the Senator should give considera- 
tion. Unless he wants to increase the salaries and fees in 
every State in the Union, then there is no use to put such a 
provision in the bill. Such a provision can not be incorporated 
in the bill unless it conflicts with the present law relating to 
the duties of United States commissioners. I have no special 
objection to trying a case before a United States commissioner. 
My experience with most of them is that they are about as 
. easy to handle as anybody else, even a Sinclair jury, but I 
would like to have it made plain so that we lawyers who have 
to practice before them may know what we are doing. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I am in receipt of a com- 
munication from F. W. Murphy, who is chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the Corn Belt Federation. I ask that the 
letter and the accompanying resolutions may be read at the 
desk by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read, as re- 
quested. 

The legislative clerk read the letter and resolutions, as 


follows: 
AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTER, 


HAMILTON HOTEL, 
Washington, D. C., April , 1928, 
Hon. W. H. MCMASTER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR McMaster: For your information I am handing 
to you herewith a copy of some resolutions adopted on April 8, 1928, 
at a regular meeting of the Corn Belt Federation of Farm Organiza- 
tions held at Des Moines, Iowa. 

A partial list of the farm organizations included within the Corn 
Belt Federation is also inclosed. 

I am the chairman of the legislative committee of the Corn Belt 
Federation. 

Very truly yours, 
F. W. MURPHY. 

The Corn Belt Federation of Farm Organizations met in Des Moines, 
Iowa, April 3, 1928, and passed the following resolutions: 

“Speaking for more than a million organized farmers reaching from 
Indiana to Montana the Corn Belt committee hereby serves notice upon 
the leaders of the Republican Party that if by any chance Herbert 
‘Hoover should be nominated for President at the forthcoming Kansas 
City convention, that the great Corn Belt States will be found solidly 
against him. The farm vote easily constitutes a balance of power in 
such States as Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, North 
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Dakota, Nebraska, and the Northwest, and remembering the perfidy of 
Hoover to the farmer during the World War, and the sinister and re- 
lentless attitude he has maintained toward farm-relief legislation dur- 
ing the Harding and Coolidge administrations, nothing is more certain 
than that in the event of his nomination the farmers of the above 
States will utterly ignore party lines in their determination to consign 
this man to private life for all time to come. Therefore we not only 
protest against his nomination but we give fair warning to the Republi- 
can leaders of what they may expect if such an affront is offered to the 
farmers of the Nation. 

“We have not forgotten the shout that ‘Food will win the war,’ 
and the manner in which the farmers of America responded to that 
appeal will ever stand as an imperishable monument to their patriotism. 
And yet no sooner did the producers of wheat and livestock and of 
other farm commodities go to the rescue of their country in its hour 
of peril, when through the activities of Mr. Hoover as food adminis- 
trator, prices were controlled or depressed to an extent that defrauded 
these producers out of hundreds of millions of dollars which justly 
belonged to them—and this at a time when gunmakers and powder 
manufacturers and other suppliers of war material were rewarded on 
the notorlous and indefensible plan of 10 per cent plus cost. That 
under these circumstances intelligent and responsible party leaders 
should seriously propose Mr. Hoover as a presidential nominee is hardly 
believable, and can be reconciled only upon the assumption that the 
farmers of this country possess neither memories nor self-respect.” 

Following is a partial list of the farm organizations included in 
the Corn Belt Federation: 

American Council of Agriculture, Equity Cooperative Exchange of 
Minnesota, Kansas Farm Bureau Federation, Kansas Farmers Union, 
Minnesota Council of Agriculture, Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, 
North Dakota Wheat Growers Association, South Dakota Wheat 
Growers Association, Minnesota Wheat Growers Association, Iowa 
Farm Bureau, Iowa Farmers Union, Nebraska Farm Bureau, Nebraska 
Farmers Union, Missouri Farmers Association, Indiana Farm Bureau 
Federation, Montana Farmers Union, North Dakota Farmers Union, 
Oklahoma Farmers Union, South Dakota Farm Bureau, South Dakota 
Farmers Union, South Dakota Council of Agriculture, South Dakota 
Agricultural Equality Commission, Illinois Farmers Union, Farmers 
Union of Wisconsin, Farmers Union Terminal Association of Minne- 
sota, Farmers Union Shipping Association of Chicago, National Pro- 
ducers Alliance, Iowa State Grange, Iowa Trashermen's Association, 
Iowa Ottumwa Dairy Marketing Association, Minnesota Farmers 
Union, South Dakota Producers Alliance, Central States Soft Wheat 
Growers Association, Chicago Milk Producers Association, Wisconsin 
Cooperative Creamery Association, Wisconsin Farm Bureau, South St. 
Paul Farmers Union Live Stock Commission House, Chicago Farmers 
Union Live Stock Commission House, Sioux City Farmers Union Live 
Stock Commission House, Kansas City Farmers Union Live Stock 
Commission House, Omaha Farmers Union Liye Stock Commission 
House, Ilinois Agricultural Association, National Corn Growers 
Association. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to each of the following bills 
and joint resolution: 

II. R. 242. An act to amend section 90 of the national defense 
act, as amended, so as to authorize employment of additional 
civilian caretakers for National Guard organizations, under 
certain circumstances, in lieu of enlisted caretakers heretofore 
authorized ; 

II. R. 1530. An act for the relief of William F. Wheeler; 

H. R. 3510. An act to authorize the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint Capt. George E. 
Kraul a captain of Infantry, with rank from July 1, 1920; 

II. R. 8550. An act to amend the national defense act; 

H. R. 9365. An act to legalize a bridge across the St. Francis 
River at or near Marked Tree, in the county of Poinsett, Ark.; 
and 

II. J. Res. 118. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to award a duplicate Congressional Medal of Honor for the 
widow of Lieut. Col. William J. Sperry. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to each of the following bills: 

H. R. 5721. An act authorizing J. C. Norris, as mayor of the 
city of Augusta, Ky., his successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River at 
Augusta, Ky.; and fi 

H. R. 8309. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to prohibit 
the unauthorized wearing, manufacture, or sale of medals and 
badges awarded by the War Department,” approved February 
24, 1923. 


INJURIES TO CIVILIAN COMPONENTS OF THE ARMY 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the amendments of the House of Representa- 
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tives to the bill (S. 2948) to amend section 6, act of March 4, 
1923, as amended, so as to better provide for care and treatment 
of members of the civilian components of the Army who suffer 
personal injury in line of duty, and for other purposes, which 
were, on page 2, line 2, after the word “injury,” to insert “or 
contract disease”; on page 2, line 8, after the word “ while,” 
to insert “en route to or from and while”; on page 2, line 7, 
after the word “injury,” to insert “or contract disease”; on 
page 2, line 13, after the word “injury,” to insert “or disease ” ; 
on page 2, line 15, after the word “injury,” to insert “or dis- 
ease’; on page 2, line 19, after the word “suffered,” to insert 
“or disease contracted”; on page 2, line 21, after the word 
“hospital,” to insert “; they shall also be entitled to such 
further medical treatment for such injury or disease as is rea- 
sonably necessary after arrival at their homes under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the President”; on page 3, 
line 3, after the word “homes,” to insert “and further medical 
treatment after arrival at their homes”; on page 8, line 13, 
after the word “homes,” to insert “and further medical treat- 
ment after arrival at their homes”; on page 3, line 17, after 
the word “suffered,” to insert “or disease contracted”; on 
page 3, line 18, after the word “injury,” to insert“ or disease“; 
on page 3, line 22, to strike out all after “expenses” down to 
and including the word “hereby” in line 25; on page 4, line 2, 
after the word “while,” to insert “en route to or from and 
while”; and on page 4, line 6, after the word “ homes,” to insert 
“and further medical treatment after arrival at their homes.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate concur 
in the amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE CALENDAR 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of unobjected bills on 
the calendar until 5 o'clock, beginning where we left off on the 
last call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edge Locher. Sheppard 
Black Fess McKellar Shortridge 
Blaine Fletcher McMaster Steiwer 
Bicase Frazier McNar Stephens 
Bratton Gerry Metcal Swanson 
Brookbart Harris Moses Thomas 

ruce Hawes Norbeck Tydings 
Capper Heflin Norris Tyson 
Caraway Johnson e Vandenberg 
Copeland Jones Oddie Walsh, Mont, 
Couzens Kendrick Overman Warren 
Curtis Keyes Phipps Waterman 

utting Kin; Ransdell 

La Follette Reed, Pa. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their name, a quorum is present. The clerk will state 
the first bill in order on the calendar, 

The bill (H. R. 11022) to extend medical and hospital relief 
to retired officers and enlisted men of the United States Coast 
Guard was announced as first in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will go over, under 
objection. 

The bill (S. 742) to provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of foreign trade zones in ports of entry of the 
United States, to expedite and encourage foreign commerce, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over, under 
objection. 

LOAD LINES FOR AMERICAN VESSELS 

The bill (S. 1781) to establish load lines for American ves- 
sels, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a number of persons came to see 
me to-day who are very much interested in this bill. They de- 
sire to have an amendment to it offered. I know nothing about 
the bill at all, but I told them I would speak to the chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce and ask that the bill go over so 
that the amendment might be offered. > 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, did the persons to whom the 
Senator from Utah refers indicate the character of amendment 
they desired? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. The bill has been pending for a long time; it 
was before the committee a long time, but nobody asked the 
committee to have an amendment made to it. 
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Mr. KING. I will say to the Senator from Washington that 
one of the amendments desired was to provide that the provision 
of the proposed act should apply to ships engaged in the coast- 
wise and intercoastal trade. 

Mr. JONES. The committee considered that matter very 
carefully a year or two ago. The bill has been reported about 
three times. There were objections to that, and the committee 
finally, as a sort of compromise, eliminated that part of the bill 
and thought that that could be dealt with as a separate 
proposition, 

The main reason why this proposed legislation has been urged 
so strongly is the situation existing between this country and 
foreign countries. They have load lines on their vessels, and 
they are threatening to apply their load lines on our vessels 
going into their ports. We eliminated vessels in the coastwise 
trade, as we thought that phase of the question could be dealt 
with in a separate measure. 

Mr, KING. I have no objection to the bill being taken up 
on the next calendar day, but I promised the gentlemen who 
came to see me to object to its consideration should it come up 
to-day. 

Mr. JONES. I hope the Senator from Utah will permit us 
to get the bill through the next time the calendar is called, 
because it is important to American shipping that the bill 
should be passed. 

Mr. KING. May I say that the contention of the persons 
to whom I have referred was that the bill was discriminatory 
ree var in the interest of a number of shippers in the United 

tates 

Mr. JONES. That is not correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


DETENTION OF FUGITIVES IN THE DISTRICT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 8915) to provide for the detention of 
fugitives apprehended in the District of Columbia, which was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever any person shall be found within 
the District of Columbia charged with any offense committed in any 
State, Territory, or other possession of the United States, and liable 
by the Constitution and laws of the United States to be delivered 
over upon the demand of the governor of such State, Territory, or 
possession, any judge of the police court of the District of Columbia, 
may, upon complaint on oath or affirmation of any credible witness, 
setting forth the offense, that such person is a fugitive from justice, 
and such other matters as are necessary to bring the case within the 
provisions of law, issue a warrant to bring the person so charged be- 
fore the police court, to answer such complaint. 

Sec. 2. If, upon the examination of the person charged it shall 
appear to the judge of the police court that there is reasonable cause 
to believe that the complaint is true, and that such person may be 
lawfully demanded of the chief justice of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, he shall, if not charged with murder in the first 
degree, be required to give bond or other obligation, with sufficient 
sureties, in a reasonable sum, to appear before said judge of the police 
court at a future date, allowing 30 days to obtain a requisition from 
the governor of the State, Territory, or possession of the United States 
from which said person is a fugitive, he to abide the order of such 
judge of the police court in the premises. 

Src. 3. If such person shall not give bond or other obligation, as 
herein provided, or if he shall be charged with the crime of murder in 
the first degree, he shall be committed to the District Jail, and there 
detained until a day fixed by the court, in like manner as if the offense 
charged had been committed within the District of Columbia; and, if 
the person so giving bond or other obligation shall fail to appear 
according to the condition of his bond or obligation, he shall be de- 
faulted, and the bond or other obligation entered into by him shall be 
forfeited to the United States. 

Sec. 4. If the person so giving bond or other obligation, or com- 
mitted, shall appear before the judge of the police court upon the day 
ordered, he shall be discharged, unless he shal] be demanded by some 
person authorized by the warrant of the governor to receive him, or 
unless the judge of the police court shall see cause to commit him for 
a further time, or to require him to give bond or other obligation for 
his appearance at some other day, and if, when ordered, he shall not 
give bond or other obligation he shall be committed and detained as 
before: Provided, That whether the person so charged shall give bond 
or other obligation, be committed or discharged, his delivery to any 
person authorized by the warrant of the governor shall be a discharge 
of his bond or obligation, if any. 

Sec, 5. The major and superintendent of the Metropolitan police of 
the District of Columbia shall give notice to the police official or sheriff 
of the city or county from which such person is a fugitive that the 
person is so held in the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 6. A person committed as herein provided shall not be detained 
in jail longer than to allow a reasonable time to the person receiving 
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the notice herein required to apply for and obtain a proper requisition 
tor such person according to the circumstances of the case and the 
distance of the place where the offense is alleged to have been com- 
mitted. 

Sec, 7. Nothing herein contained shall prevent the voluntary re- 
turn, in the custody of a proper official, of a person to the jurisdiction 
of the State, Territory, or other possession of the United States from 
which he is a fugitive. And nothing herein contained shall prevent a 
judge of the police court of the District of Columbia, in his discretion, 
accepting bond or other obligation for the appearance of a person be- 
fore the proper official in the State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States from which he is a fugitive. 

Sec, S. Nothing herein contained shall repeal, modify, or in any way 
affect existing law concerning the procedure for the return of any per- 
son apprehended in the District of Columbia to a Federal district to 
answer a Federal charge, or repeal, modify, or affect existing law or 
treaty concerning the return to a foreign country of a person appre- 
hended in the District of Columbia as a fugitive from justice from a 
foreign country. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3593) to authorize the leasing or sale of lands 
reserved for agency, school, and other purposes on the Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to lease or sell any of the tribal lands on the Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation, Mont., the lands that were reserved and title 
thereto reinvested in the Indians by the act of March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 
L. 1402), and now reserved for agency, schools, and other purposes, 
upon such terms and conditions as he may prescribe with the consent 
and approval of the Indians through the general council of the Fort 
Peck Indians in the State of Montana at general council meeting when 
duly called and assembled: Previded, That no part of said tribal lands 
shall be sold until the Secretary of the Interior shall determine that 
said lands are no longer required for such purposes with the consent 
and approval of the said general council, and in case of the sale of 
said tribal lands the mineral rights, including oil, gas, and other 
minerals, shall be reserved to the Fort Peck Indians: Provided, however, 
That this act shall not be construed to make any such tribal lands 
available for allotment purposes: Provided further, That the proceeds 
derived from the sale or lease of said tribal lands shall be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Fort Peck In- 
dians under the title of “Fort Peck 4 per cent fund,” and shall be 
subject to disposition under the act of May 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L. 558). 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 6669) fixing the salary of the Public Printer 
and of the Deputy Public Printer was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill win be passed over 
under objection. 

The bill (H. R. 10141) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there are several amendments 
that I have to offer to that bill, and I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over, under 
objection. 

LANDS IN LASSEN VOLCANIC NATIONAL PARK 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 11685) to accept the cession by the State 
of California of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced 
within the Lassen Volcanic National Park, and for other pur- 
poses, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of the act of the 8 
of the State of California (approved April 20, 1927) ceding to the 
United States exclusive jurisdiction over and within the territory 
which is now or may hereafter be included within the Lassen Volcanic 
National Park are hereby accepted and sole and exclusive jurisdiction 
is hereby assumed by the United States over such territory, saving, 
however, to the State of California the right.to serve civil or criminal 
process within the limits of the aforesaid park in suits or prosecu- 
tions for or on account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or 
crimes committed in said State outside of said park; and saving further 
to the said State the right to tax persons and corporations, their 
franchises and property on the lands included in said park, and the 
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right to fix and collect Hcense fees for fishing in said park; and 
saving also the persons residing in sald park now, or hereafter, the 
right to vote at all elections held within the county or counties in 
which said park is situated. All the laws applicable to places under 
sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the United States shall have force 
and effect in said park. All fugitives from justice taking refuge in 
said park shall be subject to the same laws as refugees from justice 
found in the State of California. 

Sec. 2. That said park shall constitute a part of the United States 
judicial district for the northern district of California, and the district 
court of the United States in and for said northern district shall 
have jurisdiction of all offenses committed within the boundaries of 
the said park, 

Sac. 3. That if any offense shall be committed in the said park, 
which offense is not prohibited or the punishment is not specifically 
provided for by any law of the United States, the offender shall be 
subject to the same punishment as the laws of the State of California 
in force at the time of the commission of the offense may provide for 
a like offense in said State; and no subsequent repeal of any such 
law of the State of California shall affect any prosecution for said 
offense committed within said park. 

Suc. 4. That all hunting or the killing, wounding, or capturing at any 
time of any wild bird or animal, except dangerous animals, when it is 
necessary to prevent them from destroying human lives or inflicting per- 
sonal injury, is prohibited within the limits of said park; nor shall any, 
fish be taken out of any of the waters of the said park in any other way, 
than by hook and line, and then only at such seasons and at such times 
and in such manner as may be directed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
That the Secretary of the Interior shall make and publish such general 
rules and regulations as he may deem necessary and proper for the man- 
agement and care of the park and for the protection of the property. 
therein, especially for the preservation from injury or spoliation of all 
timber, mineral deposits other than those legally located prior to the 
passage of the act creating and establishing said park, natural curiosi- 
ties or wonderful objects within said park, and for the protection of the 
animals in the park from capture or destruction, and to prevent their 
being frightened or driven from the said park; and he shall make rules 
and regulations governing the taking of fish from the streams or lakes 
in the said park. Possession within said park of the dead bodies or any 
part thereof of any wild bird or animal shall be prima facie evidence 
that the person or persons having same are guilty of violating this act. 
Any person or persons, or stage or express company, or railway com- 
pany, who knows or has reason to believe that they were taken or killed 
contrary to the provisions of this act, and who receives for transporta- 
tion any of said animals, birds, or fish so killed, caught, or taken, or 
who shall violate any of the other provisions of this act, or any rule or 
regulation that may be promulgated by the Secretary of the Interior, 
with reference to the management and care of the said park, or for the 
protection of the property therein for the preservation from injury or 
spoliation of timber, mineral deposits other than those legally located 
prior to the passage of the act creating and establishing said park, 
natural curiosities, or wonderful objects within said park, or for the 
protection of the animals, birds, or fish in the said park, or who shall 
within said park commit any damage, injury, or spoliation to or upon 
any building, fence, hedge, gate, guide post, tree, wood, underwood, tim- 
ber, garden, crops, vegetables, plants, land, springs, mineral deposits 
other than those legally located prior to the passage of the act creating 
and establishing said park, natural curiosities, or other matter or thing 
growing or being thereon, or situated therein, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and shall be subject to a fine of not more than $500 or 
imprisonment not exceeding six months, or both, and be adjudged to 
pay all the costs of the proceedings. 

Sec. 5. That all guns, traps, teams, horses, or means of transportation 
of every nature or description used by any person or persons within the 
limits of said park when engaged in killing, trapping, ensnaring, or cap- 
turing such wild beasts, birds, or animals shall be forfeited to the 
United States and may be seized by the officers in said park, and held 
pending prosecution of any person or persons arrested under the charge 
of violating the provisions of this act, and upon conviction under this 
act of such person or persons using said guns, traps, teams, horses, or 
other means of transportation, such forfeiture shall be adjudicated as a 
penalty in addition to the other punishment prescribed in this act. Such 
forfeited property shall be disposed of and accounted for by and under 
the authority of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec, 6. That the United States District Court for the Northern District 
of California shall appoint a commissioner who shall reside in the park 
and who shall have jurisdiction to hear and act upon all complaints 
made of any violations of law, or of the rules and regulations made by 
the Secretary of the Interior for the government of said park and for 
the protection of the animals, birds, and fish and objects of interest 
therein, and for other purposes authorized by this act. Such commis- 
sioner shall have power, upon sworn information, to issue process in the 
name of the United States for the arrest of any person charged with the 
commission of any misdemeanor, or charged with a violation of the rules 
and regulations, or with a violation of any of the provisions of this 
act prescribed for the government of said park, and for the protection 
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of the animals, birds, and fish in said park, and to try persons so 
charged, and if found guilty to impose punishment and to adjudge the 
forfeiture prescribed. In all cases of conviction an appeal shall lie 
from the judgment of said commissioner to the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of California and the United States dis- 
trict court in said district shall prescribe the rules of procedure and 
practice for said commissioner in the trial of cases and for appeals to 
said United States district court, 

Sec. 7. That such commissioner shall also have power to issue process 
as hereinbefore provided for the arrest of any person charged with the 
commission within said park of any criminal offense not covered by the 
provisions of section 4 of this act, to hear the evidence introduced, and 
if he is of the opinion that probable cause is shown for holding the 
person so charged for trial shall cause such person to be safely con- 
veyed to a secure place of confinement within the jurisdiction of the 
United States District Court for the Northern District of California and 
certify a transcript of the record of his proceedings and the testimony 
in such case to said court, which court shall have jurisdiction of the 
case: Provided, That the said commissioner shall grant bail in all cases 
bailable under the laws of the United States or of said State. 

Sec. 8. That all process issued by the commissioner shall be directed 
to the marshal of the United States for the northern district of Cali- 
fornia but nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to pre- 
vent the arrest by any officer or employee of the Government or any 
person employed by the United States in the policing of said reserva- 
tion within said park without process of any person taken in the act 
of violating the law or this act or the regulations prescribed by the 
said Secretary as aforesaid. 

Sec. 9. That the commissioner provided for in this act shall be 
paid an annual salary as appropriated for by Congress, payable quar- 
terly: Provided, That the said commissioner shall reside within the 
exterior boundaries of said Lassen Volcanic National Park at a place 
to be designated by the court making such appointment: And provided 
further, That all fees, costs, and expenses collected by the commissioner 
shall be disposed of as provided in section 11 of this act. 

Sec. 10. That all fees, costs, and expenses arising in cases under 
this act and properly chargeable to the United States shall be certified, 
approved, and paid as are like fees, costs, and expenses in the courts 
of the United States, 

Sec. 11. That all fines and costs imposed and collected shall be 
deposited by said commissioner of the United States or the marshal of 
the United States collecting the same with the clerk of the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of California. 

Sec. 12. That the Secretary of the Interior shall notify in writing the 
Governor of the State of California of the passage and approval of 
this act, and of the fact that the United States assumes police juris- 
diction over said park as specified in said act of the State of California. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LASSEN VOLCANIC NATIONAL PARK, CALIF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 11023) to add certain lands to the Lassen 
Volcanic National Park in the Sierra Nevada Mountains of the 
State of California, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the lands hereafter described, to wit: The 
southwest quarter of the northwest quarter, section 25, and the south- 
east quarter of the northeast quarter, section 26, township 29 north, 
range 3 east, Mount Diablo meridian, in the State of California, are 
hereby added to and made a part of the Lassen Volcanic National Park 
for use as an administrative headquarters site. 

Suc, 2. That the provisions of the act of August 9, 1916, entitled 
“An act to establish the Lassen Volcanic National Park in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains in the State of California, and for other purposes,” 
the act of August 25, 1916, entitled An act to establish a National 
Park Service, and for other purposes,” and all acts supplementary to 
and amendatory of said acts are made applicable to and extended over 
the lands hereby added to the park: Provided, That the provisions of 
the act of June 10, 1920, entitled “An act to create a Federal Power 
Commission, to provide for the improvement of navigation, the develop- 
ment of water power, the use of the public lands in relation thereto, and 
to repeal section 18 of the rivers and harbors appropriation act, ap- 
proved August 8, 1917, and for other purposes,” shall not apply to or 
extend over such lands. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GRANT OF LAND TO MENDON, UTAH 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 8724) granting certain lands to the city of 
Mendon, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply 
system of said city, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, étc., That, upon payment of $1.25 per acre, there is 
hereby granted to the city of Mendon, Utah, and the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized and directed to issue patent to the city of 
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Mendon, Utah, for certain public lands for the protection of the water- 
shed furnishing the water for said city, the lands being described as 
follows; The west half of section 12, township 11 north, range 2 west, 
3 Lake meridian, and containing approximately 320 acres; more or 

Sec, 2. The conveyance hereby authorized shall not include any lands 
which at the date of the issuance of patent shall be covered by a valid 
existing bona fide right or claim initiated under the laws of the United 
States: Provided, That there shall be reserved to the United States all 
oil, coal, and other mineral deposits that may be found in the lands so 
granted and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same: 
Provided further, That said city shall not have the right to sell or 
conyey the land herein granted, or any part thereof, or to devote the 
same to any other purpose than as hereinbefore described; and if the 
said land shall not be used for such municipal purpose the same, or 
such parts thereof not so used, shall revert to the United States and the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and empowered to declare 
a forfeiture of this grant and to cancel the patent issued hereunder 
after such proceedings as he may prescribe upon a finding by him that 
the land has not been used for the purpose for which it was granted. 
The conditions and reservations herein provided for shall be expressed 
in the patent. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GRANT OF LAND TO BOUNTIFUL, UTAH 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 8733) granting certain lands to the 
city of Bountiful, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water- 
supply system of said city, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon payment of $1.25 per acre, there is 
hereby granted to the city of Bountiful, Utah, and the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized and directed to issue patent to the city 
of Bountiful, Utah, for certain public lands for the protection of the 
watershed furnishing the water for said city, the lands being described 
as follows: The north half, and the south half of the southeast quarter, 
of section 14; the north half of section 22; and the south half, and the 
south half of the north half, of section 26, all in township 2 north, of 
range 1 east, Salt Lake meridian, United States Survey, and containing 
approximately 1,200 acres, more or less. 

Sec, 2. The conveyance hereby authorized shall not include any lands 
which at the date of the issuance of patent shall be covered by a valid 
existing bona fide right of claim initiated under the laws of the United 
States: Provided, That there shall be reserved to the United States all 
oil, coal, and other mineral deposits that may be found in the lands so 
granted and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same: Pro- 
vided further, That said city shall not have the right to sell or convey 
the land herein granted, or any part thereof, or to devote the same to 
any other purpose than as hereinbefore described; and if the said land 
shall not be used for such municipal purpose the same, or such parts 
thereof not so used, shall revert to the United States and the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized and empowered to declare a forfeiture 
of this grant and to cancel the patent issued hereunder after such pro- 
ceedings as he may prescribe upon a finding by him that the land has 
not been used for the purpose for which it was granted. The conditions 
and reservations herein provided for shall be expressed in the patent. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GRANT OF LANDS TO CENTERVILLE, UTAH 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 8734) granting certain lands to the city 
of Centerville, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water- 
supply system of said city, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon payment of $1.25 per acre, there is 
hereby granted to the city of Centerville, Utah, and the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to issue patent to the 
city of Centerville, Utah, for certain public lands for the protection of 
the watershed furnishing the water for said city, the lands being 
described as follows: All of section 12, townsbip 2 north, range 1 east, 
Salt Lake meridian, United States Survey, and also the west half of 
the west half, the northeast quarter of the northwest quarter, the 
north half of the northeast quarter, and the southeast quarter of the 
southeast quarter of section 10, township 2 north, range 1 east, Salt 
Lake meridian, United States Survey, and containing approximately 
960 acres, more or less. 

Sec. 2. The conveyance hereby authorized shall not include any 
lands which at the date of the issuance of patent shall be covered by 
a valid existing bona fide right or claim initiated under the laws of 
the United States: Provided, That there shall be reserved to the 
United States all oil, coal, and other mineral deposits that may be 
found in the lands so granted and the right to prospect for, mine, and 
remove the same: Provided further, The said city shall not have the 
right to sell or convey the land herein granted, or any part thereof, 
or to devote the same to any other purpose than as hereinbefore 
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described; and if the said land shall not be used for such municipal 
purpose the same, or such parts thereof not so used, shall revert to the 
United States; and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
and empowered to declare a forfeiture of this grant and to cancel the 
patent issued hereunder after such proceedings as he may prescribe 
upon a finding by him that the land has not been used for the purpose 
for which it was granted. The conditions and reservations herein 
provided for shall be expressed in the patent. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PATENTS FOR LANDS HELD UNDER COLOR OF TITLE 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (S. 3776) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patents for lands held under color of title, 
which was read, as follows: 


Boe it enacted, ctc., That whenever it shall be shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior that a tract of public land, not 
exceeding 160 acres, has been held in good faith and in peaceful, 
adverse, possession by a citizen of the United States, his ancestors or 
grantors, for more than 20 years under claim or color of title, and 
that valuable improvements bave been placed on such land, or some 
part thereof has been reduced to cultivation, the Secretary may, in 
his discretion, upon the payment of not less than $1.25 per acre, cause 
a patent to issue for such land to any such citizen: Provided, That 
where the area so held is in excess of 160 acres the Secretary may 
determine what particular subdivisions, not exceeding 160 acres, may 
be patented hereunder: Provided further, That coal and all other min- 
erals contained therein are hereby reserved to the United States; that 
said coul and other minerals shall be subject to sale or disposal by 
the United States under applicable leasing and mineral land laws, 
and permittees, lessees, or grantees of the United States shall have the 
right to enter upon said lands for the purpose of prospecting for and 
mining such deposits: And providing further, That no patent shall 
issue under the provisions of this act for any tract to which there 
is a conflicting claim adverse to that of the applicant, unless and 
until such claim shall have been finally adjudicated in favor of such 
applicant. 

Sec. 2. That upon the filing of an application to purchase any lands 
subject to the operation of this act, together with the required proof, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall cause the lands described in said 
application to be appraised, said appraisal to be on the basis of the 
value of such lands at the date of appraisal, exclusive of any in- 
creased value resulting from the development or improvement of the 
lands by the applicant or his predecessors in interest, and in such 
appraisal the Secretary shall consider and give full effect to the 
equities of any such applicant. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BRYCE CANYGN NATIONAL PARK 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3824) to correct the descriptions of land com- 
prising the Bryce Canyon National Park as contained in the 
act approved June 7, 1924, entitled “An act to establish the 
Utah National Park in the State of Utah,” and the act ap- 
proved February 25, 1928, entitled “An act to change the name 
of the Utah National Park, the establishment of which is pro- 
vided for by the act of Congress approved June 7, 1924 (43 
Stat. 593), to the * Bryce Canyon National Park,’ and for other 
purposes,” which was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the tract of land described in section 1 of 
the act approved June 7, 1924, entitled “An act to establish the Utah 
National Park in the State of Utah,” be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“ Unsurveyed sections 31 and 32, township 36 south, range 3 west; 
surveyed section 36, township 36 south, range 4 west; north half, 
southwest quarter, and west half of the southeast quarter of partially 
surveyed section 5; unsurveyed sections 6 and 7, west half, west half 
of the northeast quarter, and west half of the southeast quarter of 
partially surveyed section 8, partially surveyed section 17, and un- 
surveyed section 18, township 37 south, range 3 west; and unsurveyed 
sections 1, 12, and 13, township 37 south, range 4, all west of the 
Salt Lake meridian in the State of Utah.” 

See, 2. That the tract of land described in section 2 of the act 
approved February 25, 1928, entitled An act to change the name of 
the Utah National Park, the establishment of which is provided for 
by the act of Congress approved June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 593), to the 
Bryce Canyon National Park,’ and for other purposes,” be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“The east half east half section 25, township 36 south, range 4 
west; the cast half and southwest quarter section 20, and all of sections 
21, 29, and 30, township 36 south, range 3 west; all of sections 24 
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and 25, township 37 south, range 4 west; and all of sections 19 and 30, 
township 37 south, range 3 west, Salt Lake meridian.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

GUNNISON NATIONAL FOREST, COLO, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 7223) to add certain lands to the Gunnison 
National Forest, Colo., which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following-described public lands be, and 
the same are hereby, added to and made a part of the Gunnison 
National Forest, Colo., and are to be hereafter administered under 
the laws and regulations relating to the national forests: 

Township 14 south, range 85 west, sixth principal meridian: North 
half northeast quarter, southeast quarter of section 26; all of sec- 
tion 35. 

Township 15 south, range 83 west, sixth principal meridian: West 
half northeast quarter, west half southeast quarter, northeast quarter 
southeast quarter of section 7; south half northeast quarter, southeast 
quarter, east half southwest quarter of section 8; all of section 17; 
northwest quarter, west half northeast quarter, southeast quarter 
northeast quarter, south half southeast quarter, northwest quarter 
southwest quarter, south half southwest quarter of section 18; all of 
section 19. 

Township 15 south, range 84 west, sixth principal meridian: East 
half of section 7; all of section 13; south half of section 14, southeast 
quarter of section 15; east half of section 22; all of section 23; all of 
section 24; northeast quarter of section 27: Provided, That the 
inclusion of any of the aforesaid land in the Gunnison National 
Forest shall not affect adversely any valid application or entry pending 
at the date of the approval of this act. 


“The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILFORD W. CALDWELL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 10038) for the relief of Wilford W. 
Caldwell, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., Phat the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue a patent under the home- 
stead entry of Wilford W. Caldwell for the southeast quarter of the 
southeast quarter of section 35 and the southwest quarter of the 
southwest guarter of section 36 in township 1 south of range 1 east, 
Uintah meridian, Utah, upon compliance by said Wilford W. Caldwell 
with the homestead laws of the United States: Provided, however, 
That in addition to the usual fees and commissions payable under 
existing laws said entryman shall pay the sum of $1.25 per acre for 
the land so entered, which latter sum shall be deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States and disposed of in the same manner as other pro- 
ceeds derived from the sale of lands within the former Uintah Indian 
Reservation, Utah. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LOUIS H, HARMON 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 1588) for the relief of Louis H. Harmon, 
which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, to Louis 
H. Harmon, Grand Rapids, Mich., the sum of $500, representing the 
amount paid by him as surety on the estreated bond of Charles Corey, 
who failed to appear for trial in the Federal court of that city and who 
was subsequently returned to the custody of the United States marshal 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., through the efforts of Louis H. Harmon. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
UNITED STATES TARGET RANGE, AUBURN, ME. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2463) to amend an act entitled “An act for 
the purchase of a tract of land adjoining the United States 
target range at Auburn, Me.,“ approved May 19, 1926, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with 
an amendment, on page 2, at the end of line 13, to strike out the 
numerals “1928” and to insert the numerals “1927,” so as to 
make the bill read: y 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act for the purchase 
of a tract of land adjoining the United States target range at Auburn, 
Me.,“ approved May 19, 1926, is amended by inserting after the figures 
83,000,“ where they appear in said act, the words “and the sum 
or sums necessary to be expended for the investigation of title, and 
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for the required survey and plan of said tract of land,“ so that said 
act as amended shall read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
purchase the tract of land adjoining the United States target range at 
Auburn, Me., comprising 84 acres, more or less, the property of the 
heirs of John Barron, for the purpose of adding to said rifle range, 
and to purchase said property the Secretary of War is authorized to 
expend a sum not to exceed $3,000 and the sum or sums necessary 
to be expended for the investigation of title, and for the required 
survey and plan of said tract of land, from funds allotted to the 
State of Maine by the United States from the appropriation ‘Arming, 
equipping, and training the National Guard,’ for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

CROMWELL L. BARSLEY 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 6152) for the relief of Cromwell L. 
Barsley, which had been reported from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs with an amendment, on page 2, line 2, after the 
word “shall,” to strike out “be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act,” and to insert “accrue or be allowed on 


account of the passage of this act,“ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Cromwell L. Barsley, who was a member of Company D, Fifth Regiment 
United States Volunteers, and Thirty-fourth Regiment United States 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company D, Nineteenth Regiment Infantry, 
United States Army, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a private of Company I, Nineteenth Regiment Infantry, United 
States Army, on the 23d day of December, 1907: Provided, That no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shali accrue or be allowed on 
account of the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


DENNIS W. SCOTT 


The bill (H. R. 1970) for the relief of Dennis W. Scott was 
8 as in Committee of the Whole. The bill was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Dennis W. Scott, who was a member of Company B, Thirty-second 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States as a private of that organization on the 3ist day 
of October, 1898: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES M. B. BROWN 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1646) for the relief of James M. E. Brown, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Claims with 
an amendment, on line 6, after the words “sum of,” to strike 
out “ $5,000 ” and insert “$2,500,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay James M. E. Brown and Lena 
Belle Brown, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $2,500, in full and final settlement of all claims 
against the Government for damages resulting from a raid made on 
December 20, 1923, by internal-revenue agents upon the premises of the 
said James M. E, Brown and Lena Belle Brown at 1954 Columbia 
Road NW., Washington, D. C. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

WILL J. ALLEN 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 

sider the bill (S. 2473) for the relief of Will J. Allen. It pro- 


poses to pay to Chief Yeoman Will J. Allen, United States Coast 
Guard, $80 in settlement of a supplemental claim for differences 
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in pay and allowances due him because of his services in the 
World War, this sum having been erroneously omitted from the 
statement submitted to the Court of Claims. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. - 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1995) placing certain employees of the Bureau. 


of Prohibition in the classified civil service, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COUZENS. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
Sider the bill (H. R. 8744) to accept the cession by the State of 
Colorado of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced 
within the Mesa Verde National Park, and for other purposes, 
which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of the act of the Legislature 
of the State of Colorado, approved May 2, 1927, ceding to the United 


States exclusive jurisdiction over the territory embraced and included- 


within the Mesa Verde National Park, are hereby accepted, and sole 
and exclusive jurisdiction is hereby assumed by the United States over 
such territory, saving, however, to the State of Colorado the right to 
Serve civil or criminal process within the limits of the aforesaid park 
in suits or prosecutions for or on account of rights acquired, obliga- 
tions incurred, or crimes committed outside of said park; and saving 
further to the said State the right to tax persons and corporations, 
their franchises and property on the lands included in said tracts; and 
saving also to the persons residing in said park now or hereafter the 
right to vote at all elections held within the county or counties in which 
said tracts are situated. All the laws applicable to places under the 
sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the United States shall have force 
and effect in said park. All fugitives from justice taking refuge in said 
park shall be subject to the same laws as refugees from justice found 
in the State of Colorado. 

Sec. 2. That said park shall constitute a part of the United States. 
judicial district for the State of Colorado, and the district court of- 
the United States in and for said district shall have jurisdiction of all 
offenses committed within said boundaries. 

Sec. 3. That if any offense shall be committed in the Mesa Verde 
National Park, which offense is not prohibited or the punishment for 
which is not specifically provided for by any law of the United States, 
the offender shall be subject to the same punishment as the laws of the 
State of Colorado in force at the time of the commission of the offense 
may provide for a like offense in said State; and no subsequent repeal 
of any such law of the State of Colorado shall affect any prosecution 
for said offense committed within said park. 

Sec. 4. That all hunting or the killing, wounding, or capturing at 
any time of any wild bird or animal, except dangerous animals when 
it is necessary to prevent them from destroying human lives or inflict- 
ing personal injury, is prohibited within the limits of said park; nor 
shall any fish be taken out of the waters of the park in any other way 
than by hook and line, and then only at such seasons and in such 
times and manner as may be directed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
That the Secretary of the Interior shall make and publish such general 
rules and regulations as he may deem necessary and proper for the 
management and care of the park and for the protection of the property 
therein, especially for the preservation from injury or spoliation of the 
ruins and other works and relics of prehistoric or primitive man, all 
timber, natural curiosities, or wonderful objects within said park, and 
for the protection of the animals and birds in the park from capture or 
destruction, and to prevent their being frightened or driven from the 
park; and he shall make rules and regulations governing the taking of 
fish from the streams or lakes in the park. Possession within said park 
of the dead bodies, or any part thereof, of any wild bird or animal shall 
be prima facie evidence that the person or persons having the same are 
guilty of violating this act. Any person or persons, or stage or express 
company, or railway company, who knows or has reason to believe that 
they were taken or killed contrary to the provisions of this act and 
who receives for transportation any of said animals, birds, or fish so 
killed, caught, or taken, or who shall violate any of the provisions of 
this act or any rule or regulation that may be promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Interior with reference to the management and care 
of the park or for the protection of the property therein, for the preser- 
vation from injury or spoliation of the ruins and other works and relics 
of prehistoric- or primitive man, and timber, natural curiosities, or 
wonderful objects within said park, or for the protection of the animals, 
birds, or fish in the park, or who shall within said park commit any 
damage, injury, or spoliation to or upon any building, fence, hedge, 
gate, guidepost, tree, wood, underwood, timber, garden, crops, vegetables, 
plants, land, springs, natural curiosities, or other matter or thing 
growing or being thereon or situated therein, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall be subject to a fine of not more than $500 or 
imprisonment not exceeding six months, or both, and be adjudged to pay 
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all costs of the proceedings: Provided, however, That any person or 
persons who may, without permission from the Secretary of the Interior, 
in any manner willfully remove, disturb, destroy, or molest any of the 
ruins, mounds, buildings, graves, relics, or other evidences of an ancient 
civilization from said park shall upon conviction before any court hav- 
ing jurisdiction of such offenses be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 12 months, or such person or persons may 
be fined and imprisoned, at the discretion of the judge, and shall be 
required to restore the property disturbed, if possible. 

Sec. 5. That all guns, traps, teams, horses, or means of transporta- 
tion of every nature or description used by any person or persons 
within said park limits when engaged in killing, trapping, ensnaring, or 
capturing such wild beasts, birds, or animals shall be forfeited to the 
United States and may be seized by the officers in said park and held 
pending the prosecution of any person or persons arrested under charge 
of violating the provisions of this act, and upon conviction under this 
act of such person or persons using said guns, traps, teams, horses, 
or other means of transportation, such forfeiture shall be adjudicated 
as a penalty in addition to the other punishment provided in this act. 
Such forfeited property shall be disposed of and accounted for by and 
under the authority of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 6. That the United States District Court for the State of Colo- 
rado shall appoint a commissioner, who shall reside in the park and 
who shall have jurisdiction to hear and act upon all complaints made 
of any violations of law or of the rules and regulations made by the 
Secretary of the Interlor for the government of the park and for the 
protection of the animals, birds, and fish, and objects of interest therein, 
and for other purposes authorized by this act. 

Such commissioner shall have power, upon sworn information, to issue 
process in the name of the United States for the arrest of any person 
charged with the commission of any misdemeanor, or charged with a 
violation of the rules and regulations, or with a violation of any of 
the provisions of this act prescribed for the government of said park 
and for the protection of the animals, birds, and fish in said park, and 
to try the person so charged, and if found guilty to impose punishment 
and to adjudge the forfeiture prescribed. 

In all cases of conviction an appeal shall lie from the judgment of 
said commissioner to the United States District Court for the State of 
Colorado, and the United States district court in said district shall 
prescribe the rules of procedure and practice for said commissioner in 
the trial of cases and for appeal to said United States district court. 

Sxc, 7. That such commissioner shall also have power to issue process 
as hereinbefore provided for the arrest of any person charged with the 
commission within said boundaries of any criminal offense not covered 
by the provisions of section 4 of this act to hear the evidence intro- 
duced, and if he is of opinion that probable cause is shown for holding 
‘the person so charged for trial shall cause such person to be safely 
conveyed to a secure place of confinement within the jurisdiction of 
the United States District Court for the State of Colorado and certify 
a transcript of the record of his proceedings and the testimony in the 
case to said court, which court shall have jurisdiction of the case: 
Provided, That the said commissioner shall grant bail in all cases bail- 
able under the laws of the United States or of said State. 

Sec. 8. That all process issued by the commissioner shall be directed 
to the marshal of the United States for the district of Colorado, but 
nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to prevent the arrest 
by any officer or employee of the Government or any person employed 
by the United States in the policing of said reservation within said 
boundaries without process of any person taken in the act of violating 
the law or this act or the regulations prescribed by said Secretary as 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 9. That the commissioner provided for in this act shall be paid 
an annual salary as appropriated for by Congress, payable quarterly : 
Provided, That the said commissioner shall reside within the exterior 
boundaries of said Mesa Verde National Park, at a place to be desig- 
nated by the court making such appointment: And provided further, 
That all fees, costs, and expenses collected by the commissioner shall be 
disposed of as provided in section 11 of this act. 

Sec. 10. That all fees, costs, and expenses arising in cases under this 
act and properly chargeable to the United States shall be certified, 
approved, and paid as are like fees, costs, and expenses in the courts of 
the United States. 

Sec. 11. That all fines and costs imposed and collected shall be 
deposited by said commissioner of the United States, or the marshal 
of the United States collecting the same, with the clerk of the United 
States District Court for the State of Colorado. 

Src, 12. That the Secretary of the Interior shall notify in writing 
the Governor of the State of Colorado of the passage and approval of 
this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
HOMESTEAD AND DESERT-LAND ENTRIES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 475) to permit taxation of lands of 
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homestead and desert-land entrymen under the reclamation 
act, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the lands of any homestead entryman 
under the act of June 17, 1902, known as the reclamation act, or any 
act amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, may, after satis- 
factory proof of residence, improvement, and cultivation, and acceptance 
of such proof by the General Land Office, be taxed by the State or 
political subdivision thereof in which such lands are located, in the 
Same manner and to the same extent as lands of a like character held 
under private ownership may be taxed. 

Sec. 2. That the lands of any desert-land entryman located within 
an irrigation project constructed under the reclamation act and obtain- 
ing a water supply from such project and for whose land water has 
been actually available for a period of four years, may likewise be 
taxed by the State or political subdivision thereof in which such lands 
are located. 

Sec. 3. That all such taxes legally assessed shall be a lien upon 
the lands and may be enforced upon said lands by the sale thereof 
in the same manner and under the same proceeding whereby said 
taxes are enforced against lands held under private ownership: Pro- 
vided, That the title or interest which the State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof may convey by tax sale, tax deed, or as a result of any 
tax proceeding shall be subject to a prior lien reserved to the United 
States for all the unpaid charges authorized by the said act of June 
17, 1902, whether accrued or otherwise, but the holder of such tax 
deed or tax title resulting from such tax shall be entitled to all the 
rights and privileges in the land of an assignee under the provisions 
of the act of June 23, 1910 (36 Stat. 592). 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ISSUANCE OF PATENT TO ZACCHEUS P. BARBER 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 852) authorizing the issuance of a certain 
patent, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue patent to Zaccheus P. Barber for land de- 
scribed as homestead entry now Visalia 011955, formerly Independence 
05027, for the east half of section 14, township 25 south, range 38 east, 
Mount Diablo meridian, containing 320 acres, 


The ‘bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FOREST RESEARCH 


The bill (S. 3556) to insure adequate supplies of timber and 
other forest products for the people of the United States, to 
promote the full use for timber growing and other purposes of 
forest lands in the United States, including farm wood lots and 
those abandoned areas not suitable for agricultural produc- 
tion, and to secure the correlation and the most economical con- 
duct of forest research in the Department of Agriculture, 
through research in reforestation, timber growing, protection, 
utilization, forest economics and related subjects, and for other 
purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. The 
bill had been reported from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry with an amendment, in section 1, page 3, after line 
15, to insert “And provided further, That the provisions of this 
act shall be construed as supplementing all other acts relating 
to the Department of Agriculture, and except as specifically 
provided shall not limit or repeal any existing legislation or 
authority,” so as to make the bill read: = 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to conduct such investigations, experiments, and 
tests as he may deenr necessary under sections 2 to 10, inclusive, in 
order to determine, demonstrate, and promulgate the best methods of 
reforestation and of growing, managing, and utilizing timber, forage, 
and other forest products, of maintaining favorable conditions of water 
flow and the prevention of erosion, of protecting timber and other 
forest growth from fire, insects, disease, or other harmful agencies, of 
obtaining the fullest and most effective use of forest lands, and to 
determine and promulgate the economic considerations which should 
underlie the establishment of sound policies for the management of 
forest land and the utilization of forest products: Provided, That in 
carrying out the provisions of this act the Secretary of Agriculture 
may cooperate with individuals and public and private agencies, or- 
ganizations, and institutions, and, in connection with the collection, in- 
vestigation, and tests of foreign woods he may also cooperate with 
individuals and public and private agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions in other countries; and receive money contributions from coop- 
erators under such conditions as he may impose, such contributions to 
be covered into the Treasury as a special fund which is hereby appro- 
priated and made available until expended as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may direct, for use in conducting the activities authorized by 
this act, and in making refunds to contributors: Provided further, That 
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the cost of any building purchased, erected, or as improved in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this act shall not exceed $2,500, exclusive in 
each instance of the cost of constructing a water supply or sanitary 
system and of connecting the same with any such building: Provided 
further, That the amounts specified in sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 
10 of this act are authorized to be appropriated up to and including 
the fiscal year 1938, and such annual appropriations as may thereafter 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of said sections are hereby 
authorized: Provided further, That during any fiscal year the amounts 
specified in sections 8, 4, and 5 of this act making provision for investi- 
gations of forest tree and wood diseases, forest insects, and forest 
wild life, respectively, may be exceeded to provide adequate funds for 
special research required to meet any serious public emergency relating 
to epidemics : And provided further, That the provisions of this act shall 
be construed as supplementing all other acts relating to the Department 
of Agriculture, and except as specifically provided shall not limit or 
repeal any existing legislation or authority. 

Sec. 2. That for conducting fire, silvicultural, and other forest in- 
vestigations and experiments the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion, to maintain the following forest experi- 
ment stations for the regions indicated, and in addition to establish 
and maintain one such station for the Intermountain region in Utah 
and adjoining States, one in Alaska, and one in the tropical possessions 
of the United States in the West Indies: 

Northeastern forest experiment station, in New England, New York, 
and adjacent States; 

Allegheny forest experiment station, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, and in neighboring States; 

Appalachian forest experiment station, in the southern Appalachian 
Mountains and adjacent forest regions; 

Southern forest experiment station, in the Southern States; 

Central States forest experiment station, in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Iowa, and in adjacent States; 

Lake States forest experiment station, in the Lake States and adjoin- 
ing States; 

California forest experiment station, in California and in adjoining 
States ; 

Northern Rocky Mountain forest experiment station, in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and adjoining States; 

Northwestern forest experiment station, in Washington, Oregon, 
and adjoining States, and in Alaska ; 

Rocky Mountain forest experiment station, in Colorado, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and in adjacent States; and 

Southwestern forest experiment station, in Arizona, and New Mexico, 
and in adjacent States, 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not more than 
$1,000,000 to carry out the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 3. That for investigations of the diseases of forest trees and 
of diseases causing decay and deterioration of wood and other forest 
products, and for developing methods for their prevention and control 
at forest experiment stations, the Forest Products Laboratory, or else- 
where, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not more 
than $250,000. 

Sec. 4. That for investigations of forests insects, including gypsy 
and browntail moths, injurious or beneficial to forest trees or to wood 
or other forest products and for developing methods for preventing 
and controlling infestations, at forest experiment stations, the Forest 
Products Laboratory, or elsewhere, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, not more than $350,000. 

Sec. 5. That for such experiments and investigations as may be 
necessary in determining the life histories and habits of forest animals, 
birds, and wild life, whether injurious to forest growth or of value as 
supplemental resource, and in developing the best and most effective 
methods for their management and control at forest experiment sta- 
tions, or elsewhere, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated an- 
nually, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
not more than $150,000. 

Src. 6. That for such investigations at forest experiment stations, or 
elsewhere, of the relationship of weather conditions to forest fires as 
may be necessary to make weather forecasts, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated annually, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, not more than $50,000. 

Sec. 7. That for such experiments and investigations as may be 
necessary to develop improved methods of management, consistent with 
the growing of timber and the protection of watersheds, of forest 
ranges and of other ranges adjacent to the national forests, at forest 
or range experiment stations, or elsewhere, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated annually, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, not more than $275,000. 

Spec. 8. That for experiments, investigations, and tests with respect 
to the physical and chemical properties and the utilization and preser- 
vation of wood and other forest products, including tests of wood and 
other fibrous material for pulp and paper making, and such other 
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experiments, investigations, and tests as may be desirable, at the 
Forest Products Laboratory or elsewhere, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated annually, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, not more than $1,000,000, and an additional 
appropriation of not more than $50,000 annually for similar experi- 
ments, investigations, and tests of foreign woods and forest products 
important to the industries of the United States, including necessary 
field work in connection therewith. 

Sec. 9. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and 
directed, under such plans as he may determine to be fair and equi- 
table, to cooperate with appropriate officials of each State of the United 
States, and either through them or directly with private and other 
agencies, in making a comprehensive survey of the present and prospec- 
tive requirements for timber and other forest products in the United 
States, and of timber supplies, ineluding a determination of the present 
and potential productivity of forest land therein, and of such other 
facts as may be necessary in the determination of ways and means to 
balance the timber budget of the United States. There is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated annually, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, not more than $250,000: Provided, That the 
total appropriation of Federal funds under this section shall not ex- 
ceed $3,000,000. 

Sec. 10. That for such investigations of costs and returns and the 
possibility of profitable reforestation under different conditions in the 
different forest regions, of the proper function of timber growing in 
diversified agriculture and in insuring the profitable use of marginal 
land, in mining, transportation, and in other industries, of the most 
effective distribution of forest products in the interest of both eon- 
sumer and timber grower, and for such other economic investigations 
of forest lands and forest products as may be necessary, there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated annually, cut of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not more than $250,000. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, it seems to me this is a yery im-. 
portant bill, and I should be very glad to have some information 
regarding it. We made an appropriation a short time ago 
of $40,000,000 for the acquisition of forest lands, I will be 
very glad to have the Senator from Oregon explain it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the bill in question, about 
which the able Senator from Utah inquires, is in nowise 
related to the bill which was passed by this body some three 
weeks ago, which authorized an appropriation of $40,000,000 
for the acquisition of denuded and cut-over land in the water- 
sheds of navigable streams. The bill now before the Senate 
has been introduced and its passage is asked for the purpose 
of coordinating the various activities of the Department of 
Agriculture in order to enable it to do more effective research 
in the promotion of reforestation in our country. It has had 
the support of those interested in forestry throughout the 
country; it has had the support of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and has been unanimously reported by the committee 
after study. 

Mr. KING. I understand the amount appropriated for the 
Forest Service is not adequate and this is to supplement the 
activities of that service? 

Mr. MoNARY. It proposes to coordinate all such activities 
under one great head in order to prevent duplication, in order 
to assist in the promotion of reforestation, and in order also 
to promote research work which has been neglected at the 
expense of the extension work of the service. 

Mr. KING. If I may ask another question, will the forest 
lands owned by the Indians be able to get any advantage of 
this activity? 

Mr. McNARY. Of course, the able Senator knows that the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture does not extend 
to Indian lands; they are under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; but I will say as a proposition general in 
its nature that the Indian lands would profit through the pro- 
motion of forestry and through the success of the efforts in 
combating diseases and insects affecting forests. To that ex- 
tent only will it affect Indian lands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. Sretwer in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the 
committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE H. GILBERT 

The bill (H. R. 2294) for the relief of George H. Gilbert was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, may I explain 
that bill? 

Mr. KING. I should be very glad to have the Senator do so. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The pensionable status of the 
soldier who is the beneficiary of the bill was impaired by the 
fact that on May 17, 1861, he is reported as having enlisted, 
und he is recorded as having deserted three days later. The 
reason for that seems to have been some dispute with his com- 
pany commander. He enlisted again early in 1862 and served 
with great credit until June, 1865, when he was honorably dis- 
charged as a sergeant. He served through most of the war, as 
the Senator will see, and it is only those three days in his early 
service that stand against him. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
George H. Gilbert, who was a member of Company C, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged from the military service of 
the United States as a member of that organization on the 20th day of 
May, 1861: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance 
shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MAJ. GENS, HUNTER LIGGETT AND ROBERT L. BULLARD 


The bill (S. 3269) providing for the advancement on the 
retired list of the Army of Hunter Liggett, major general, 
United States Army, retired, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. The bill had been reported from the Committee 
on Military Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 4, after 
the name “ Liggett,” to insert “and Robert L. Bullard”; in the 
same line, after the word “major,” to strike out “ general” 
and insert “generals”; and on page 2, after the word “act,” 
te insert “Said Robert L. Bullard shall also be entitled to 
receive an amount equal to the difference between such pay 
and allowances and the pay and allowances of a major gen- 
eral, retired, from January 15, 1925, to the date of the passage 
of this act,“ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That on and after the date of the passage of this 
act, Hunter Liggett and Robert L. Bullard, major generals, United 
States Army, retired, shall have the rank of lieutenant general on the 
retired list of the United States Army, and shall receive pay and 
allowances determined as provided by, law for other officers on the 
retired list, and based upon the active pay and allowances provided for 
lieutenant generals during the World War. Said Hunter Liggett shall 
also be entitled to receive an amount equal to the difference between 
such pay and allowances and the pay and allowances of a major gen- 
eral, retired, from March 21, 1921, to the date of the passage of this 
act. Said Robert L. Bullard shall also be entitled to receive an amount 
equal to the difference between such pay and allowances and the pay 
and allowances of a major general, retired, from January 15, 1925, to 
the date of the passage of this act. 


Mr. MCKELLAR. May I suggest to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania that the title ought to be changed so as to conform 
with the amendments to the bill? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; the committee recognized 
that an amendment to the title was necessary and so reported 
the bill. , 

Mr. McKELLAR, I think it very proper that the bill should 
pass. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does this bill propose to give the retired 
pay of lieutenant general to the two officers mentioned? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The bill does give the retired 
pay of lieutenant general to the two officers mentioned. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The reason I asked the question is this: 
When the bill passed the Senate giving the grade of brigadier 
general to General Nicholson and General Barrette, who were 
then on the retired list as colonels, it made no provision for 
increasing their pay. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is so, Mr. President; but 
these two officers, General Liggett and General Bullard, are the 
only two who commanded an Army corps in action in the World 
War as lieutenant generals. It was felt by the committee that 
we ought not to give any special relief to lieutenant generals 
other than these two. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not objecting to that. I was just 
wondering, though, why the same thing should not be done 
for these other generals, who had also very distinguished 
records of service. One of them, I think, was about the 
only general who received a medal for bravery under fire in 
the last war. I simply felt that they ought to have had the 
same proportionate increase as these generals. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I sympathize with the Senator's 
question. The reason why they were not given it was that 
they themselyes did not want to benefit in a money way from 
the recognition, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the reason was that they realized 
that they could not get the legislation, and I felt that it was 
an injustice. 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. 
reason, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I simply desire to say that I 
think it is a decidedly anomalous thing that we should be 
providing for the advancement on the retired list of these two 
major generals, and yet, so far as some Members of the Senate 
at any rate are concerned, be unwilling, apparently, to make 
proper provision for the situation of Mrs. Leonard Wood, 
notwithstanding the fact that a most admirable precedent for 
doing it has been set to us by a foreign country. 

I am not going to oppose this bill, but I do trust that when 
the time comes the Senate will be fully advised as to the 
claims that the widow of one of the most celebrated soldiers 
and one of the most illustrious administrators in the history 
of the United States has on the generosity of the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I just want to say that it 
seems to me this bill is entirely right and proper. Surely men 
who commanded Army corps in France with such signal suc- 
cess as Gen. Hunter Liggett and Gen. Robert L. Bullard are 
entitled to this reward. if it may be so designated. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania a question. This does not bestow upon 
their families any gratuity or bounty? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill providing for 
the advancement on the retired list of the Army of Hunter 
Liggett and Robert L. Bullard, major generals, United States 
Army, retired.” 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS WITH PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO. 


The bill (H. R. 9368) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
exchange with the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. certain tracts of 
land situate in the city of Philadelphia and State of Pennsyl- 
vania was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FORT WADSWORTH, N. Y. 


The bill (H. R, 11762) to authorize an appropriation to com- 
plete construction at Fort Wadsworth, N. Y., was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 239) to amend section 110 of the national 
defense act by repealing and striking therefrom certain provi- 
sions prescribing additional qualifications for National Guard 
staff officers, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I should like to have that bill 
go over. It was the understanding that that would be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The bill will be passed over. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, SOLDIERS’ HOME, CALIFORNIA 


The bill (H. R. 6990) to authorize appropriations for con- 
struction at the Pacific Branch, Soldiers’ Home, Los Angeles 
County, Calif., and for other purposes, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3936) to regulate the practice of the healing art 
to protect the public health in the District of Columbia was 
announced as next in order. $ 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that I offered an amendment to that bill only a 
few minutes ago. It is on the table. I should like to call it 
u 


I do not think that was the 


p. 
Mr. BLACK. I ask that the bill go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
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The bill (H. R. 6481) for the relief of Lewis H. Easterly was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
SALLIE STAPLEFORD AND OTHERS 


The bill (S. 843) for the relief of Sallie Stapleford, Mrs. 
J. C. Stuckert, Mary E. Hildebrand, Kate Wright, Mary M. 
Janvier, Harry L. Gray, Frank D. Carrow, Harry V. Buckson, 
George H. Swain, Claude N. Jester, and Charles H. Jamison, 
icy considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Sallie Stapleford $100.54; 
Mrs. J. C. Stuckert, $331.74; Mary E. Hildebrand, $266.45; Kate 
Wright, $362; Mary M. Janvier, $87.85; Harry L. Gray, $212.83; 
Frank D. Carrow, $121; Harry V. Buckson, $333.31; George H. 
Swain, $51.65; Claude N. Jester, $341.64; and Charles H. Jamison, 
$200.15, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 
by reason of the losses and damages caused, respectively, to the said 
Sallie Stapleford, Mrs. J. C. Stuckert, Mary E. Hildebrand, Kate 
Wright, Mary M. Janvier, Harry L. Gray, Frank D. Carrow, Harry V. 
Buckson, George H. Swain, Claude N. Jester, and Charles H. Jamison 
by reason of the damages to the wells on the properties of the said 
claimants caused by the lowering of the water level of the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal at the town of St. Georges, in New Castle County, 
in the State of Delaware. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SOUTHERN SHIPYARD CORPORATION 

The bill (S. 3030) for the relief of Southern Shipyard Cor- 
poration was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Court of Claims is hereby given juris- 
diction to hear and determine the claim of Southern Shipyard Corpora- 
tion, a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the State 
of Virginia, of Newport News, Va., for any service, material, or labor 
furnished or supplied the United States in connection with the recon- 
ditioning of the United States Coast Guard cutter Manning or on 
account of which it sustained a loss and for which it was not ade- 
quately paid, and also to determine whether and to what extent if any 
said Southern Shipyard Corporation furnished service, material, or 
labor beyond the requirements of its contract to recondition, and also 
to determine whether Southern Shipyard Corporation furnished any 
service, material, or labor or was caused loss through no fault of its 
own in excess of the amount paid by the United States, and the 
extent to which the United States benefited thereby or through its 
officers or agents was responsible therefor. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like to have some 
explanation of that bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, this shipyard corporation 
reconditioned for the United States Coast Guard the cutter 
Manning. They claimed that they lost money, and there was a 
dispute as to what the contract was, and what they should be 
paid. There was no way to settle it. The Secretary of the 
Treasury would not pay what they claimed was due. There 
was no possibility of relief. They could not bring suit unless 
they got authority from Congress. Congress investigated the 
claim, and asked Secretary Mellon for the letters and corre- 
spondence and accounts. Secretary Mellon sent all the corre- 
spondence and stated what the issues were, and added the 
following: 

Replying to your inquiry,|it being clearly understood that this de- 
partment admits no existing obligation on the part of the Govern- 
ment toward the Southern Shipyard Corporation, no objection is en- 
tertained to sending this claim to the Court of Claims under the 
terms of the bill. 

That is the only way it could be properly disposed of—by 
sending it to the Court of Claims to render a judgment. The 
bill does not make any appropriation of money. 

Mr. Mc . That is all right, Mr. President. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. : 

FARMERS NATIONAL BANK OF DANVILLE, KY. 

The bill (H. R. 7518) for the relief of the Farmers National 

Bank of Danville, Ky., was considered as in Committee of the 


ole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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CAPT. CLARENCE BARNARD 


The bill (S. 605) for the relief of Capt. Clarence Barnard was 
5 as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
OWS? 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Capt. Clarence Barnard, Ordnance Department, the 
3 $1,374.21, because of losses sustained by him while in the 
service. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

M. LEVIN & SONS 


The bill (S. 2438) for the relief of the firm of M. Levin & 
Sons was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to the firm of M. Levin & Sons, San Francisco, 
Calif., ont of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $269.70, in full satisfaction of their claim against the 
United States on account of shortage in number of shoes purchased in 
January, 1921, from the Quartermaster Corps of the Army at Fort 
Douglas, Utah. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1215) for the relief of Helen F. Griffin was 
announced as’ next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill is reported adversely. 
At the request of the present occupant of the chair, it will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 1552) for the relief of Thomas J. Roff was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

meh PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill also is reported ad- 
versely. 

Mr. KING. I move that it be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, in the absence of the 
author of the bill I suggest that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2901) to amend the national prohibition act, as 
amended and supplemented, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, in the absence of the author 
of this bill, I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


JOHN J. FITZGERALD 


The bill (S. 3314) for the relief of John J. Fitzgerald was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to insert: 


That the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission shall 
be, and it is hereby, authorized to extend to John J. Fitzgerald, a 
former employee of the Merchant Fleet Corporation, the provisions of 
an act entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, 
and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, compensation 
hereunder to commence from and after the date of the passage of 
this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 


CROMWELL L. BARSLEY 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I was called from the 
Chamber a moment ago and in my absence House bill 6152, 
Order of Business 750, was passed. I should like to ask for 
the reconsideration of that action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
asks unanimous consent that the votes whereby House bill 
6152 was ordered to a third reading and passed be reconsidered. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The bill is now before the Senate for consideration. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, this man, Cromwell L. 
Barsley, enlisted three times in the Army of the United States. 
Twice he was honorably discharged. During his third term 
of service he was tried and convicted of stealing two turkeys, 
valued at $3. He was sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment 
at bard labor and forfeited all of his pay and allowances, and 
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actually served six months of that time, and was then dis- 
honorably discharged. 

Mr. President, in one sense that may have been a serious 
offense, but in a general sense it was a trivial matter. As I 
said, this man enlisted three times. It occurs to me that 
courage is one of the greatest of all the virtues. Indeed, it is 
the parent of most of them; and without courage no other virtue 
is of any value. 

I am going to ask the Senate to pass this bill without the 
amendment suggested by the Committee on Military Affairs. It 
seems to me that under all the circumstances this man has been 
sufficiently punished—indeed, more than sufficiently punished— 
for doing a trivial act of which many a young man under 
somewhat similar circumstances has been guilty. 

This man having shown such willingness to serve his country, 
having served two enlistments and been honorably discharged, 
I feel that it would be but right under all the circumstances 
that he should be placed back on the roll. While we do not 
ask any back pay, any bounty, pension, or anything of that 
kind, I think the amendment suggested by the Military Affairs 
Committee should be rejected. It reads: 


That no back pay shall accrue or be allowed on account of the 
passage of this act, 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. At least an amendment should be added to 
mpe bill providing that this man is to pay for the turkeys, should 
t not? 

Mr. STEPHENS. He paid for them by six months’ hard 
labor. He paid for them by forfeiting his pay, all allowances, 
and so forth. I think the turkeys have been paid for several 
times over. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did the parties from whom he stole the 
turkeys get this labor? 

Mr. STEPHENS. The turkeys belonged to te Government. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh! 

Mr. STEPHENS. They belonged to the company of which 
he was a member. Therefore, the very party that lost the 
turkeys has been paid many times over for them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They belonged to the captain of the com- 
pany, did they? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I do not know whether the captain had 
an interest in them or not; but they were company turkeys, 
as I understand. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why did the company get them? Does 
the record show that? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I made no inquiry as to that; but I do feel 
that under the circumstances—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Where did this larceny occur? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I can look at the report and find that. 
I am not sure just where it did occur. Apparently it was out 
in Oklahoma. As Senators know, that section used to be a 
little wild. This was 20 years ago. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, it is not a Civil War case? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No. It occurred in 1907, 20 years or 
more ago. I remember going out there about that time, and 
they were not as quiet and peaceful then as they are now. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I believe I heard the Senator tell about it. 
He did not stay long. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will not go into that matter just now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not quite clear as to the 
difference between the bill and the amendment. As I under- 
stand the bill it provides that no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The amendment simply cuts off any future 
action with regard to any right he may have. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is it that occasions his going on the 
pension roll? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I do not know that he will go on the 
pension roll, 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator was extolling him for bravery 
a while ago. I thought he had enlisted during some war; but 
evidently he enlisted during a time of profound peace. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Oh, no; he served in the Spanish-American 
War, as I understand, or perhaps not. Yes; he was born in 
Sterling, III.: was enrolled June 28, 1898, at Greenville, Miss., 
for two years; was mustered in, as I said, on July 2, 1898, at 
Columbus, Miss., as a private of Company D, Fifth United 
States Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and served his 
enlistment during that war. Later on he reenlisted, and it 
was during his third enlistment that he stole the turkeys. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, is the value of these 
turkeys agreed upon? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Three dollars. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They must have been mighty small 1 

Mr. STEPHENS. Turkeys were not as high priced in those 
days as they are now. | 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to ask a ques- | 
tion. I do not see yet that the Senator rests his belief in the 
bravery of this soldier on any very solid basis of information. | 
The Senator was in doubt in the first instance as to whether 
or not this man was a veteran of the Spanish-American War.“ 
Why does the Senator think he was such a brave soldier? He 
did not steal the turkeys under circumstances that certified to 
his bravery; did he? 

Mr. STEPHENS. It does require some courage, some brav- 
ery, to enlist three times and take the chances of going out 
and fighting. This man did go out and fight during exe 
Spanish-American War, the record discloses. 

Mr. BRUCE. He did not enlist three times in the Spanish- 
American War, did he? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No. j 
Ra BRUCE. That would indicate that he deserted sei 
times. 

Mr. STEPHENS. No; the Senator did not listen to my 
statement. I said that he was honorably discharged twice, 
and it was during the term of his third enlistment that 3 
turkeys disappeared. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I never did find out what’ 
act it was he was to be pensioned for. Was it for catching“ 
the turkeys? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am not asking for any pension for him; 
I am asking that this black mark be stricken off the record. 
He was dishonorably discharged simply for stealing the turkeys. 
under those peculiar circumstances that I have related. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I thought there was an amendment, which 
the Senator wanted rejected, that denied him his pensionable 
Status. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I want him to have a pensionable status, 
just like any other man who enlisted in the Army and served 
his country. I do not know what his physical condition is, i 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator is just attempting to erase 
from his record the fact that he had been convicted of an 
offense and dishonorably discharged? 

Mr. STEPHENS. He has already served his sentence; he 
has paid the penalty for the offense. Now I want that black 
mark of dishonorable discharge stricken from his record. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What the Senator is trying to accomplish 
by an act of Congress is this: To say that this man was 
honorably discharged when, as a matter of fact, he was dis- 
charged as a convicted thief. That is what the Senator is try- 
ing to do, is it not? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; in one sense that is very true; but 
that has been done over and over again. However, I would 
not call a man who was serving as a soldier, a man who was 
in camp— 

Mr. CARAWAY. In time of peace. 2 

Mr. STEPHENS. Handicapped and tied down—I would not 
call him a thief simply because he went out and took a turkey. 
I have no doubt that some men in the sound of my voice have 
taken more than two turkeys, even in the same night. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What would the Senator call him? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I would call him a hungry soldier. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Not after he had eaten the two turkeys? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No; not after the turkeys had been eaten, 

Mr. FLETCHER. What this bill would do now, as amended 
by the Committee on Military Affairs, would be to clear this 
man’s record? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is the fact. 

Mr. FLETCHER. He was not supposed to have drawn any 
pension. My recollection is that, as it came to the committee, 
all he desired was to have his record cleared, and he did not 
ask any pension. 

Mr. STEPHENS. But we want to put him on this basis, 
so that if in the future conditions should arise that would 
require it he might have the opportunity to make application. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, after the man served his term 
of imprisonment, was he retained in the Army? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then he was dishonorably discharged. 
He served six months at bard labor for stealing the turkeys 
and then was dishonorably discharged. 

Mr. BRUCE. Without being restored to the Army? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Certainly he was not restored. 

Mr. BRUCE. He was imprisoned, then dishonorably dis- 
charged? 
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Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; he served six months. 
tenced to nine months and served six months, 

Mr. BRUCE. I want to be able to vote intelligently, I can 
not conceive under what system of ethics this application for 
relief can be made. The man was a thief and had been dis- 
honorably discharged from the Army. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The Constitution provides that cruel and 
unusual punishment shall not be imposed. 

Mr. SWANSON. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

' Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
inquiry. 

Mr. KING. If we agree to the amendment, it means that the 
stigma of dishonorable discharge will be removed, but this 
man may not get a pensionable status. It seems to me we will 
have gone for enough when we go that far. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, there have been innu- 
merable cases of this kind where bills have been passed pro- 
viding that their passage shall not result in any back pay or 
back pension. This bill as introduced was in the usual form. 
I submit that if it is entitled to be passed at all it should take 
on and retain the usual form, carrying no back pay, no back 
pension; but if we are to pass the bill at all—and I think it 
should be passed—it may well be that this individual, who, it 
appears, was a brave soldier, might need some little assistance 
from-our Government, and I believe if that should develop the 
Government should give it to him. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I note the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I understand that we are 
proceeding under a unanimous-consent agreement. If anyone 
wants to object to this bill, it will go over. If a man’s con- 
science is not satisfied as to its right and justice, he can 
object. There is no use calling a quorum. I simply called for 
the regular order. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am very much obliged to the Senator for his 
volunteer advice, but I suppose I am at liberty, nevertheless, 
to present my ideas about the matter. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator will do that whether it is 
better to do it or not. We had agreed unanimously that we 
would consider the calendar until 5 o’clock. I have never seen 
a unanimous-consent agreement of that kind violated by the 
protracted discussion of a bill. A bill is called and Senators 
either cönsent to its consideration or object. All I ask is that 
the unanimous-consent agreement be carried out in good faith. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to know of 
the Senator from Maryland if he objects to the consideration of 
the bill or insists on a roll call. 

Mr. BRUCE. I insist on the roll call. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will withdraw 
the request, I will move for an executive session, because there 
is some executive business to be transacted. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, let me say just a word. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
is recognized. s 

Mr. STEPHENS. I do not want to interfere with the pro- 
cedure here this afternoon. If anybody indicates to me, with- 
out having a roll call, that he wants to object, I should be very 
glad to let this bill remain on the calendar and be considered 
another day. I do not want to take up the time with this 
measure. If the Senator from Maryland wants to object, let 
him do so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. To cut the knot, I object. 

108 BRUCE. I do not propose to condone theft, and I do 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under objection, the bill goes 
over. 


He was sen- 


SCHOONER “ ADDISON E. BULLARD” 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I have been trying for some 
time to get the floor to ask that we return to Calendar 674, 
Senate bill 1486, for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Addison H. Bullard, and to ask for its passage. It has been 

rted favorably by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I would like to explain this 
measure to the Senator, if he has no objection. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will be glad to hear the Senator. 

Mr. BLACK. This is a bill where a man had a boat during 
the war. The boat was held up by the Shipping Board. They 
took his cargo and shipped it, and they received $83,000 for 
him, of his money, which he has been after ever since. This is 
a bill to pay him his money, which they received for him, under 
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the report of the committee, I would like to have the Senator 
withdraw the objection. . 

Mr. BRUCE. I withdraw my objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
bob ac proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
ollows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Horace Turner, managing owner of the American 
schooner Addison E. Bullard, for and on behalf of the owners of the 
schooner, the sum of $80,000, with interest at 4 per cent from May 6, 
1920, such sum representing losses sustained by the owners of the 
schooner because of the interruption of a voyage by reason of the 
proclamation of the President, effective September 28, 1917, forbidding 
sailing vessels from entering the war zone. The acceptance of such 
sum by the owners of the schooner shall be in full satisfaction of all 
claims of the owners in respect of such losses, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


BLACK STAR LINE (INC.) SEAMEN 


The bill (S. 2291) for the relief of certain seamen who are 
judgment creditors of the Black Star Line (Inc.) for wages 
earned was considered as in Committee of the Whole. z 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to insert: 


That jurisdiction be, and hereby is, conferred upon the Court of 
Claims, notwithstanding any lapse of time or statute of limitation, and 
without the permission on the part of the Government or its representa- 
tives, to interpose any kind of defense to said claim, except to have the 
person, persons, corporation, or corporations to whom such money or 
a part of such money shall belong, as a matter of equity and justice, to 
hear, adjudicate, and render judgment, such as equity and justice may 
require, in fayor of such person, persons, corporation, or corporations, 
as upon a determination of the facts heard by said court, the said court 
shall determine, is entitled to receive such money in the sum of 
$21,624.66 less any costs legally incurred in the Court of Claims, which 
said sum of money has been paid into the Treasury of the United States 
by the United States Shipping Board, on account of a purehase by the 
Black Star Line (Inc.) or other persons in their behalf, of a certain ship 
known as the steamship Orion. It is hereby recognized by this act that 
the said sum of money above set forth, in equity and good conscience, 
does not belong to the United States Government, and the Court of 
Claims is vested with full jurisdiction, under its rules and proceedings, 
to render judgment for such money or parts thereof as in equity and 
good conscience any person or persons, corporation, or corporations may 
be entitled to receive, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will not some one make an 
explanation of this bill? 

Mr. BLACK. I will be glad to explain it. Twenty-two thou- 
sand fiye hundred dollars was paid in by a number of colored 
people to the Shipping Board on a boat, and they fell down on 
their trade. The $22,500 belongs to somebody. There are sey- 
eral claimants. I have amended the bill so as to provide that 
the Court of Claims shall decide to whom the money belongs, 
and to award it to the proper person. That is the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I know of a number of cases 
where individuals bought ships from the Shipping Board, pay- 
ing all the way from $20,000 to two or three hundred thousand 
for a number of ships, and then failed ultimately to make the 
purchase, Would this be a precedent by which they could come 
back and get an appropriation from Congress? 

Mr. BLACK. This is to pay them the $22,500 which they 
paid in. There is no objection to it. The Shipping Board has 
not objected to it. It is not my claim. The Senator from New 
York {Mr. WAGNER] introduced the bill. 

Mr. KING. The point I am making is this: Senators know 
that since the war perhaps two or three hundred sales have 
been made by the Shipping Board. In a very large number 
of them payments would be made, frem $10,000 to $100,000, and 
then the purchasers would fall down in the remaining pay- 
ments. 

Mr. BLACK. These people have never gotten the boats. 
They put up the money as a part of the purchase price in the 
beginning. 

Mr. KING. Was it not given to them, and did they not fail 
to purchase it, and did not the Government take it back? 

Mr. BLACK. No; it was not given to them. They never 
got the boat. 


Mr. KING. It is just a breach of contract; that is, they 
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Mr. BLACK. The Government never did deliver it. 

Mr. KING. Why? 

Mr. BLACK. It was for a number of thousand of colored 
people, who got up money to buy a boat to go to Africa. The 
head of the movement went to the penitentiary. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let us give them the boat and let them go. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
certain seamen and any and all persons entitled to receive a 
part or all of money now held by the Government of the United 
States on a purchase contract of steamship Orion who are 
judgment creditors of the Black Star Line (Inc.) for wages 
earned.” 

BREACHES OF FIDUCIARY OBLIGATIONS 

The bill (H. R. 6844) concerning liability for participation 
in breaches of fiduciary obligations and to make uniform the 
law with reference thereto was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. ‘This bill, as I remember the title, is a very 
significant and important measure. We may not have time in 
the moment remaining to have it disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under objection, the bill will 
be passed over. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (II. R. 6856) relating to the payment or delivery 
by banks or other persons or institutions in the District of 
Columbia of deposits of money and property held in the names 
of two or more persons, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6103) to amend an act entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1884,” and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read so that we may know the 
meaning of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 5 o'clock has 
arrived. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, April 18, 1928, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 17, 1928 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Lansing T. Smith to be postmaster at Anniston, Ala., in place 
of L. T. Smith. Incumbent's commission expires April 21, 1928. 

Dyer B. Crow to be postmaster at Collinsville, Ala., in place 
of D. B. Crow. Incumbent’s commission expires April 21, 1928. 

Zula L. Persons to be postmaster at Prichard, Ala., in place of 
Z. L. Persons. Incumbent’s commission expires April 21, 1928. 

Walter Morgan to be postmaster at Woodward, Ala., in place 
ae Morgan. Incumbent's commission expires April 21, 
1928. 

CALIFORNIA 

Curtis C. Maltman to be postmaster at El Monte, Calif., in 
place of C. C. Maltman. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
21, 1928. 

Harry H. Chapman to be postmaster at Hornbrook, Calif., in 
place of H. H. Chapman. Incumbent's commission expires April 
21, 1928. 

Mary S. Rutherford to be postmaster at Truckee, Calif., in 
place of M. S. Rutherford. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 21, 1928. 

COLORADO 

Charles E. Baer to be postmaster at Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., in place of C. E. Baer. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 25, 1928. 
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Alonzo A. McGonegal to be postmaster at Yalaha, Fla., in place 
5 ss A. MceGonegal. Incumbent’s commission expires April 21, 
IDAHO 


Austin A. Lambert to be postmaster at Hailey, Idaho, in place 
5 ai A. Lambert. Incumbent’s commission expires April 19, 
ILLINOIS 


Fred W. Newman to be postmaster at Grand Ridge, Ill, in 
place of F. W. Newman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 22, 1928. : 

Rose C. Auth to be postmaster at Rankin, III., in place of 
R. C. Auth. Incumbent’s commission expires April 22, 1928. 

John Van Antwerp to be postmaste at Sparland, III., in place 
of John Van Antwerp. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
22, 1928. 

INDIANA 


Frank H. McGuire to be postmaster at Milroy, Ind., in place 
of II. D. Johnson, removed. 


IOWA 


Melvin V. Smith to be postmaster at Akron, Iowa, in place 
of M. V. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires April 22, 
1928. 

Celia T. Green to be postmaster at Mystic, Iowa, in place of 
C. T. Green. Incumbent’s commission expires April 22, 1928. 


KANSAS 


Jemima Hill to be postmaster at Arma, Kans., in place of 
Jemima Hill. Incumbent’s commission expires April 21, 1928. 

Harold H. Brindley to be postmaster at Peabody, Kans., in 
place of H. H. Brindley. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
21, 1928. 

Rufus J. Miller to be postmaster at Selden, Kans., in place 
of R. J. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires April 21, 1928. 

Hira L. Robison to be postmaster at Walnut, Kans., in place 
of J. E. Miller, Incumbent's commission expired January 9, 
1927. 

KENTUCKY 


Sophia A. Calvert to be postmaster at Big Clifty, Ky. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1927. 


LOUISIANA 


Nettie Sojourner to be postmaster at Amite, La., in place of 
Nettie Sojourner. Incumbent’s commission expired April 15, 
1928. 

Minnie M. Baldwin to be postmaster at Bernice, La., in place 
of M. M. Baldwin. Incumbent’s commission expired April 7, 
1928. 

John A. Moody to be postmaster at Cotton Valley, La., in place 
of J. A. Moody. Incumbent’s commission expired January 7, 
1928. 

Vera M. Canady to be postmaster at Eros, La., in place of 
V. M. Canady. Incumbent's commission expired January 7, 
1928. 

Harry Preaus to be postmaster at Farmerville, La., in place of 
Harry Preaus. Incumbent’s commission expires April 19, 1928. 

David S. Leach to be postmaster at Florien, La., in place of 
D. S. Leach. Incumbent's commission expired March 12, 1928. 

George W. Taylor to be postmaster at Franklin, La., in place 
of G. W. Taylor. Incumbent's commission expired January 7, 
1928. 

Elson A. Delaune to be postmaster at Lockport, La., in place 
of E. A. Delaune. Incumbent's commission expired January T, 
1928. 

Edward A. Drouin to be postmaster at Mansura, La., in place 
of E. A. Drouin. Incumbent's commission expired April 2, 
1928. 

J. Wiley Miller to be postmaster at Many, La., in place of 
J. W. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired January 28, 
1928. 

dwin J. LeBlanc to be postmaster at Melville, La., in place 
of E. J. LeBlanc. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
7, 1928. 

William F. Hunt (Mrs.) to be postmaster at Meridian, La., 
in place of Mrs. W. F. Hunt. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 2, 1928. 

Melvin P. Palmer to be postmaster at Morgan City, La., in 
place of M. P. Palmer. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 7, 1928. 

Otto J. Gutting to be postmaster at Oil City, La., in place of 
O. J. Gutting. Incumbent’s commission expired February 15, 
1928. 
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Teakle W. Dardenne to be postmaster at Plaquemine, La., 
in place of T. W. Dardenne. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 19, 1928. 

James H. Gray to be postmaster at Pollock, La., in place 
* H. Gray. Incumbent's commission expired January 7, 
1 à 

Samuel A. Fairchild to be postmaster at Vinton, La., in place 
a 3 Fairchild. Incumbent's commission expired January 

i Keary E. Ham to be postmaster at Wilson, La., in place of 
K. E. Ham. Incumbents commission expired April 15, 1928. 

Avenant Manuel to be postmaster at Ville Platte, La., in 

place of T. G. Ashlock, deceased. 
MAINE 


Edward R. Veazie to be postmaster at Rockland, Me., in 
place of G. H. Blethen, deceased. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


John R. Walsh to be postmaster at Topsfield, Mass., in place 

of A. N. Andrews, removed. 
MICHIGAN 

Sadie Curran to be postmaster at Caseyville, Mich., in place 
of Sadie Curran. Incumbent's commission expires April 21, 
1928. 

Arthur Dillon to be postmaster at East Tawas, Mich., in 
place of Arthur Dillon. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
21, 1928. 

Harry E. Penninger to- be postmaster at Lake Linden, Mich., 
in place of H. E. Penninger. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 13, 1922. 

Carrie M. Colegrove to be postmaster at Remus, Mich., in 
place of C. M. Colegrove. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 21, 1928. 

MINNESOTA 

Samuel S. Michaelson to be postmaster at Montevideo, Minn., 
in place of S. S. Michaelson. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 22, 1928, 

MISSOURT 

Henry P. Hughes to be postmaster at Everton, Mo., in place 

of L. W. Rogers, removed. , 
NEBRASKA 


Charles McCray to be postmaster at Merriman, Nebr., in 
place of Charles McCray. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 19, 1927. 

NEW MEXICO 

Clotilde C. Montes to be postmaster at Bernalillo, N. Mex., 

in place of Ralph Gutierrez, resigned. 
NEW YORK 

Ward A. Jones to be postmaster at Canajoharie, N. Y., in 
place of W. A. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
15, 1928. : 

Glenn D. Clark to be postmaster at Prattsburg, N. Y., in place 
of Leverne Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
8, 1928. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Christopher C. Snead to be postmaster at Laurel Hill, N. C., 
in place of C. C. Snead. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
22, 1928. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Marie Siverts to be postmaster at Dodge, N. Dak., in place 
of Marie Siverts. Incumbent’s commission expires April 21, 
1928, 

James H. McNicol to be postmaster at Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
in place of J. H. McNicol. Incumbents commission expires 
April 19, 1928. 

Thomas G. Kellington to be postmaster at New Rockford. 
N. Dak., in place of T. G. Kellington. Incumbent's commission 
expires April 21, 1928. 

Gilbert A. Moe to be postmaster at Sheyenne, N. Dak., in 
place of G. A. Moe, Incumbent's commission expires April 21, 
1928. 

Agnes L. Peterson to be postmaster at Washburn, N. Dak., 
in place of A. L. Peterson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 21, 1928. 

Andrew M. Hewson to be postmaster at Wimbledon, N. Dak., 
in place of A. M. Hewson, Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 21, 1928. 

OHIO 


Carl E. Richardson to be postmaster at Baltic, Ohio, in place 
of C. E. Richardson. 
1928. 

Frank L. Lee to be postmaster at Campbell, Ohio, in place of 
F. L. Lee. Incumbent’s commission expired March 5, 1928. 


Incumbent’s commission expires April 21, 
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Reinhard H. Curdes to be postmaster at Napoleon, Ohio, in 
ane Bos R. H. Curdes. Incumbent's commission expires April 
Louise Lovett to be postmaster at Wickliffe, Ohio, in place of 
Louise Lovett. Incumbent’s commission expires April 21, 1928. 


OREGON 


George W. Epley to be postmaster at Sheridan, Oreg., in place 
of G. W. Epley. Incumbent's commission expires April 19, 1928. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Wade M. Henderson to be postmaster at Brookville, Pa., in 
place of W. M. Henderson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1927. 

William T. Davies to be postmaster at Forest City, Pa., in 
prace tae W. T. Davies. Incumbent's commission expires April 

Laura M. Peacock to be postmaster at Houston, Pa., in place 
7 — M. Peacock. Incumbent's commission expires April 19, 

Frank P. Lightner to be postmaster at Loysville, Pa., in place 
he P. Lightner. Incumbent’s commission expires April 21, 


PORTO RICO 


Jose Monserrate to be postmaster at Salinas, P. R., in place of 
bined Monserrate. Incumbent's commission expires April 21, 
RHODE ISLAND 


David Ross to be postmaster at Ashton, R. I., in place of 
David Ross. Incumbent's commission expires April 21, 1928. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Jesse J. Glass to be postmaster at Trough, S. C., in place of 
W. W. Goudelock, Incumbent’s commission expired January 
29, 1927. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Christopher J. Johnson to be postmaster at Centerville, 
S. Dak., in place of C. J. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission 
expires April 21, 1928, 

Lottie M. Johnson to be postmaster at De Smet, S. Dak., 
in place of L. M. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 21, 1928. 

Linville Miles to be postmaster at Langford, S. Dak., in place 
15 Linville Miles. Incumbent's commission expired December 
18, 1927. 

Fred S. Williams to be postmaster at Pierre, S. Dak., in place 
of F. S. Williams. Incumbent's commission expired December 
18, 1927. 

Hugh H. Gardner to be postmaster at Ree Heights, S. Dak., 
in place of H. H. Gardner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 1, 1928. 

Ola S. Opheim to be postmaster at Sisseton, S. Dak., in place 
= Da S. Opheim. Incumbent's commission expired February 

John A. Hawkins to be postmaster at Waubay, S. Dak., in 
place of J. A. Hawkins. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
7, 1924. 

Edward A. Wearne to be postmaster at Webster, S. Dak., in 
place of E. A. Wearne. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1927. ; 

Charles G. Kuentzel to be postmaster at White Rock, S. Dak., 
in place of C. G. Kuentzel. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 8, 1928. 

Della Reue to be postmaster at Leola, S. Dak., in place of 
H. W. Knutson, resigned. 

Charles Furois to be postmaster at St. Onge, S. Dak. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1927. 


TEN NESSEE 


Rufus N. McCaslin to be postmaster at Dickson, Tenn., in 
place of R. N. McCaslin. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
22, 1928. 

TEXAS 


Hal Singleton to be postmaster at O'Donnell, Tex., in place 
of Hal Singleton. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 
1928. 


William J. Davis to be postmaster at Silsbee, Tex., in place 
of W. J. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 
1928. 

Herbert W. Scott to be postmaster at Throckmorton, Tex., 
in place of H. W. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 17, 1928. 

Maggie Thomas to be postmaster at Petersburg, Tex. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1927. 
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UTAH 

Arthur H. Reeve to be postmaster at Hinckley, Utah, in place 
of A. H. Reeve. Incumbent's commission expires April 21, 
1928. 

Benjamin F. Coffey to be postmaster at Sunnyside, Utah, in 
place of B. F. Coffey. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
21, 1928. 

WASHINGTON 

J. Kirk Carr to be postmaster at Sequim, Wash., in place 

of J. K. Carr. Incumbent's commission expires April 21, 1928. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Michael H. Duncan to be postmaster at Crumpler, W. Va., 
in place of M. H. Duncan. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires April 22, 1928. 

George H. Spencer to be postmaster at Rivesville, W. Va., 
in place of G. H. Spencer. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 18, 1927. 

WISCONSIN 

Ernest P. G. Schlerf to be postmaster at Oshkosh, Wis., in 
place of E. P. G. Schlerf. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 7, 1928. 

WYOMING 


Edna M. Booth to be postmaster at Sunrise, Wyo., in place 
of E. M. Booth. Incumbent's commission expires April 22, 
1928. 

Phyllis C. Dodds to be postmaster at Cumberland, Wyo., in 
place of Bert Williams, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 17, 1928 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 
Harold Louderback to be United States district judge, north- 
ern district of California. 


Frank H. Norcross to be United States district judge, district 
of Nevada, 


POSTMASTERS 
COLORADO 
William L. Butler, Vona. 
GEORGIA 
Judge T. D. Conley, Collegepark. 
INDIANA 


John A. Johnson, Donaldson. 
Henry J. Schroeder, Freelandyille. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Wilhelm O. Johnson, Woronoco. 
MICHIGAN 
Burton E. Giles, Plymouth. 
Ralph S. Wiggins, Sunfield. 
MISSOURI 
William H. Smith, Holt. 
MONTANA 
Carl J. Sonstelie, Polson. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Atherton B. Hill, Scotland Neck. 
OHIO 
Nathan H. Powell, Pleasant Hill. 
VERMONT 
Dwight L. M. Phelps, Richmond. 
VIRGINIA 
Robert A. Pope, Drewryville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tunspax, April 17, 1928 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord our God, this is the moment of soul silence, and we 
beseech Thee to hear us. We thank Thee for the mercy of a 
new day. Bless each one of us with the mercy of a grateful 
heart. There are many perils of which we are ignorant and 
many of which we perceive. We can not understand Thy provi- 
dence, yet we repose our faith in Thee, for Thy abundance over- 
flows and transcends all our needs. Grant that all things 
base, cruel, inhuman, vain, and ignorant shall lose their power 
and die away; and may all things pure, upright, ennobling, and 
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enriching grow and gather strength until righteousness and 
knowledge shall prevail throughout our fair land and the glory 
of the Lord shall fill the whole earth. Through Jesus Christ our 
Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bills 
of the House of the following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 8550. An act to amend the national defense act; and 

H. R. 9495. An act to provide for the further development of 
agricultural extension work between the agricultural colleges 
in the several States receiving the benefits of the act entitled 
“An act donating public lands to the several States and Ter- 
ritories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts,” approved July 2, 1862, and all 
acts supplementary thereto, and the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
was requested: 

S. 1377. An act for the relief of Lieut. Robert Stanley Rob- 
ertson. jr., United States Navy; 

S. 2327. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes; 

S. 3092. An act to enable the George Washington Bicenten- 
nial Commission to carry out and give effect to certain ap- 
proved plans; 

S. 3308. An act to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Ciaims 
to hear and determine the facts in the claim of John L, Alcock; 
and $ 

S. 3947. An act to provide for the times and places for hold- 
ing court for the eastern district of North Carolina. 

The message further announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Couzens and Mr. CorpELAND members of the 
joint select committee as provided for in the act of February 
16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 2, 1895, entitled “An 
act to authorize and provide for the disposition of useless 
papers in the executive departments,” for the disposition of 
useless papers in the Department of Labor. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a bill and joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 8983. An act for the relief of William G. Beaty, de- 
ceased; and 

H. J. Res. 244. Joint resolution authorizing a modification of 
the adopted project for Oakland Harbor, Calif. 

The message further announced that the Senate disagrees 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2900) entitled “An act granting. pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors,” requests a conference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. NORBECK, 
Mr. Frazier, and Mr. Steck to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. ‘ 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees, as follows: 

S. 362. An act to provide for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Navy of Lloyd Lafot; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

S. 721. An act to establish a fish-hatching and fish-cultural 
Station in the State of New Mexico; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 745. An act to authorize the establishment of a fisheries 
experiment station on the west coast of Washington; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 1261. An act to establish a fish-hatching and fish-cultural 
station in the State of Idaho; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 1377. An act for the relief of Lieut. Robert Stanley Rob- 
ertson, jr., United States Navy; to the Committee ou Naval 
Affairs. 

S. 1609. An act recognizing the heroic conduct, devotion to 
duty, and skill on the part of the officers and crews of the 
U. S. S. Republic, American Trader, President Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent Harding, and the British steamship Cameronia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
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S. 1710. An act authorizing the establishment of a national 
hydraulic laboratory in the Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce and the construction of a building 
therefor ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

S. 1738. An act for the validation of the acquisition of Ca- 
nadian properties by the War Department and for the relief 
of certain disbursing officers for payments made thereon; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

S. 1904. An act to establish a fish-cultural station in the State 
of Montana as an auxiliary to the Bozeman, Mont., fisheries 
station ; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 2019. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the Secretary of Commerce to dispose of certain lighthouse 
reservations, and to increase the efficiency of the Lighthouse 
Service, and for other purposes,“ approved May 22, 1926; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2319. An act for the relief of John W. Stockett; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

8.2336. An act for the relief of Nina MacDonald, Zenas V. 
Johnston, Margaret E. Thompson, Arthur L. Beaman, and 
May Fee; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2612. An act for the relief of Mary Ellen Tiefenthaler; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

S. 2804. An act to amend section 812 of an act entitled “An 
act to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia,” 
as amended; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 3092. An act to enable the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission to carry out and give effect to certain approved 
plans; to the Committee on Printing. 

S. 3116. An act providing for half holidays for certain Gov- 
ernment employees; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

S. 3280. An act for the relief of Margaret Diederich; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 3308. An act to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine the facts in the claim of John L. Alcock; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

S. 3338. An act authorizing the sale of certain lands on Petit 
Jean Mountain near Morrilton, Ark., for use by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Arkansas; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

8. 3437. An act to provide for the conservation of fish, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

S. 3602. An act to quiet title and possession with respect to 
certain lands in Faulkner County, Ark.; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

S. 3774. To provide a temporary location for a farmers’ 
market in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S. 3947. An act to provide for the times and places for hold- 
ing court for the eastern district of North Carolina; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 28. Joint resolution consenting that certain States 
may sue the United States, and providing for trial on the 
merits in any suit brought hereunder by a State to recover 
direct taxes alleged to have been illegally collected by the 
United States during the years 1866, 1867, and 1868, and vest- 
ing the right in each State to sue in its own name; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

Mr. SELVIG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the St. 
Lawrence waterway and to include therein certain official notes 
which have been exchanged between the United States and 
Canada with reference to that subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp and print 
with them some official correspondence between the United 
States and Canada. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELVIG. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, we 
are heartened to-day by good news with respect to the St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes deep-waterway project. The exchange 
of notes between the Governments of the United States and 
Canada announced from Ottawa last evening brings this great 
undertaking nearer to realization than it ever has been before. 
All agree that the price of our farm products is determined at 
those points on our seaboard or abroad where the competitive 
streams of exports come together. The price at the farm is the 
price made at this junction market, less the cost of transporta- 
tion and handling to those centers. 

From this it follows that the world market price for wheat 
is now and will continue to be the base from which is figured 
the price paid to the producers of the wheat. This is true 
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whether their wheat goes to the foreign market place or 
remains and is consumed at home, - 

Stated in another way, the basic price to the farmer is the 
world price less the costs of selling to the world market. The 
Standard cost of movement of wheat from the head of the 
Great Lakes to Europe is made up of the normal costs of lake 
and rail movement to tidewater, plus the normal cost of trans- 
portation across the Atlantic. 

Owing to increases in railway rates and the distance from 
seaboard our mid-west farmers must pay from 6 to 12 cents per 
bushel more on grain to reach those markets than before the 
war. Therefore, the foreign farmers reach the world market 
at a lower cost than can our mid-west farmers. 3 


INCREASED TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


It is not necessary for me to dwell on the increased cost of 
rail transportation, which is well known to all. In 1914 the 
index of transportation cost was 99.4. In 1925 it was 157.5 In 
1917 a farmer shipping wheat paid 3.5 pounds out of each 100 
pounds for freight. In 1922 he paid 9.3 pounds out of each 100 
pounds for freight, an increase of 166 per cent. This increase 
in freight rates has seriously handicapped the farmers in the 
mid-west. On the other hand, ocean-freight rates have not 
advanced in this proportion. 

The disparity can best be visualized by again referring to 
wheat. Pre-war, the freight on a bushel of South Dakota wheat 
by the cheapest route to Liverpool cost approximately 35 cents, 
while the freight on Argentine wheat to the same market cost 
21 cents, a difference of 14 cents. To-day the increased freight 
rate charges on this bushel have moved the Argentine farmers 
only 3% cents a bushel further away from Liverpool, while 
the South Dakota farmer has moved 12 cents a bushel further 
away; or a difference of over 8 cents a bushel to the advantage 
of the Argentine producer. This uneven increase in transpor- 
tation charges has handicapped our mid-west farmers in com- 
petition with these foreign countries. 

The same disparity occurs with other commodities. Steel 
from Pittsburgh to the Pacific coast carries a rate of $10 a ton. 
Steel by rail from Chicago to the Pacific coast has a rate of 
$25 a ton. The rate on flour from Seattle by water transporta- 
tion through the Panama Canal to New York City is $6 a ton. 
By rail from Minnesota, Kansas, or North Dakota to Seattle 
the rate of $8.70 a ton. 

First-class freight from the Pacific coast to New York by 
water and then to Milwaukee by rail is $3.92 per hundred 
pounds. From Milwaukee to the Pacific coast by rail first-class 
freight carries a rate of $5.10 per hundred pounds. The illus- 
trations could be multiplied indefinitely. The handicaps that 
the people of the mid-west face are obvious to all. 

FARMERS GAIN WHEN CARRYING CHARGES Ann LOWERED 

It is well known that the price which the farmer realizes in 
the foreign competitive markets sets the price of his whole 
product, not alone the price of the export balance. Therefore 
the effect of the increase of transportation rates to seaboard is 
far greater than its effect calculated only upon the part of the 
crop exported out of the mid-west. 

The price to the farmer will be lifted by the amount that the 
transportation cost can be reduced. There is no difference in 
opinion in regard to the dominance of the world price with 
respect to both wheat and rye. The United States is a heavy 
exporter of both, as well as of flour. Barley and oats are less 
affected, although in 1926 the United States exported 13,000,000 
bushels of domestic barley and 11,000,000 bushels of domestic 
oats, 

MINNESOTA’S AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

In Minnesota, my State, the number of bushels of wheat, 
oats, barley, and rye produced on the average is 240,000,000 
bushels per year. A saving of 10 cents per bushel in freight 
rates would amount in one year to $24,000,000. Wheat and rye 
produced in the two Dakotas, Montana, and in Minnesota would, 
at a 10-cent per bushel saving in freight charges, give the 
farmers of those three States each year the munificent sum of 
$26,500,000. 

Taking Minnesota’s annual ywoduction of wheat and rye, a 
10-cent saving in freight rates for this State alone would 
amount to $4,000,000. 

There are 28,000 farms in my district—the ninth Minnesota 
district—known also as the Red River Valley district, the ban- 
ner bread and butter district of the State. These farmers pro- 
duced 14,000,000 bushels of wheat and rye in 1924. A 10-cent 
per bushel increase in price would amount in one year to 
$1,400,000. 

The increased price at the farm market of the total produc- 
tion of grain in this district would materially increase this 
amount, In addition, the reduction in freight charges on arti- 
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cles purchased would amount to a considerable sum. A total 
benefit. amounting to $3,000,000 annually is not too high an 
estimate. 

Our farmers and townspeople are united in their support of 
the deep waterway and of inland waterways because they know 
substantial benefits will come. They are against any unneces- 
sary delay. They will welcome the good news that the two 
Governments are earnestly endeavoring to complete the negotia- 
tions so that dirt may fly and the work of construction begin. 

We must restore the additional 6 to 12 cents per bushel on 
grain in order to remove one of the contributing causes of our 
postwar agricultural difficulties. It is not all of the farm 
problem, but it is an important part. 

CHEAPER TRANSPORTATION WILL SAVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 

The United States exports annually 250,000,000 bushels of 
wheat or equivalent in flour. By means of cheaper transporta- 
tion, 8 to 10 cents a bushel on outgoing freight is saved, bring- 
ing a net increase to the farmers of this country on the actual 
amount exported between twenty and thirty million dollars, 
The effect on the price of the unexported portion of the total 
production will increase the income of the farmers to the extent 
of meeting the total cost of the capital outlay for the St. 
Lawrence deep waterway in a single year. 

The increased cost of transportation also bears upon many 
of the goods the farmer buys. This increases the spread in 
prices between what he buys as against what he sells. In terms 
of freight rates, the farmers of Minnesota have been pushed 
hundreds of miles further away both from the former markets 
and from the sources of their supplies. 

The same is true of the Dakota farmer, the Montana farmer, 
and of the entire mid-west area. 

PANAMA CANAL ISOLATED THE MID-WEST 


I can not at this time enlarge upon the far-reaching effects 
upon the Middle West caused by the Panama Canal. Undoubt- 
edly this canal has brought benefits to the people living on the 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts of the United States. It has 
benefited this country and the world in general. A direct result 
has been to draw the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards and their 
back country much closer together. Just to that extent has it 
isolated the Middle West. 

Chicago, in terms of transportation rates, is at a 4 per cent 
disadvantage in rates from the Pacific coast, as compared to pre- 
war, while New York has a 12 per cent advantage in rates from 
the Pacific. Here is a difference of approximately 16 per cent 
favoring New York over the mid-west area where the same 
ratios apply as to Chicago. 

DEEP WATERWAY is NEEDED 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway will tend to 
equalize these disadvantages. Inland waterways will also prove 
of undoubted benefit. Those who have studied the transporta- 
tion problem agree that if we were able to run our ocean ship- 
ping into the Great Lakes, and if we had the Mississippi 
waterways fully modernized we could show savings of from 8 to 
12 cents per bushel, and perhaps more, in transport from differ- 
ent parts of the mid-west, or about the amount of rail rate 
increases. 

One of the fundamental needs of American agriculture is 
cheaper transportation. Improvement of the inland waterways 
offers a large measure of help. Based upon actual going freight 
rates, on the sea or on the Great Lakes, 1,000 bushels of wheat 
ean be transported 1,000 miles for $20 to $30. Using the modern- 
equipped Mississippi barges, 1,000 bushels of wheat can be 
transported 1,000 miles for $60 or $70. It costs from $150 to 
$200 to carry 1,000 bushels of wheat for 1,000 miles by rail. 
This gives the facts in a nutshell. 

The costs of transportation to and from the farm must be 
reduced. Every cent of reduction goes into the pocket of the 
farmer, for where the farmer is a competitive seller in a for- 
eign market the freight comes off his price. 


GREAT LAKES CARRY MUCH FREIGHT NOW. 


To those who are skeptical about the freight business that 
is being carried on the Great Lakes at the present time, recent 
figures will prove to be interesting. These figures demonstrate 
that this waterway is being used very extensively. In 1926 
the 13 class*1 railroads of the Great Lakes region moved 
revenue freight traffic amounting to 93,655,000 ton-miles, at 
a total freight charge of $1,028,858,000, or 11 mills, or 1.1 
cents, per ton-mile. On the Great Lakes in the same year the 
movement of freight amounted to 96,000,000,000 ton-miles on 
which the carrying charges amounted to $105,500,000, or 1.1 
mills, or a little over one-tenth of a cent, per ton-mile. Three 
per cent more freight was handled on the Great Lakes than by 
these railroads and at one-tenth the freight rate. During the 
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Same year 10,000,000 tons of freight were carried on the lower 
Mississippi and 20,000,000 tons on the Ohio. This should be 
sufficient answer to the skeptics. 

SUMMARY OF NEGOTIATIONS WITH CANADA 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway is of so great 
importance to the Mid West that every step leading to its con- 
struction is of deepest importance. Several notes which have 
been exchanged by the two Governments concerned in this 
project mark definite forward progress in establishing this 
outlet to the ocean, 

This exchange of notes began on May 17, 1922, when Secre- 
tary of State Charles E. Hughes, speaking for the United 
States, indicated that the United States Government would be 
glad to take up with the Canadian Government the negotia- 
tion of a treaty looking to the deepening of the waterways 
which would enable ocean-going ships to reach the Great Lakes. 

On June 5, 1922, the British Ambassador stated that the 
Canadian Government was of the opinion that it was not con- 
sidered expedient to deal with the matter at that time. 

Later, on January 30, 1924, H. G. Chilton, of the British 
Embassy at Washington stated that the Government of Canada 
was willing to undertake the preparation of a final report 
covering the engineering features of the whole project, includ- 
ing its cost as well as to investigate all the problems involved. 
Then followed several years of investigations and surveys Cov- 
ering both engineering and economic aspects. 


LATER NOTES BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS 


On April 13, 1927, Secretary Kellogg addressed a note re- 
garding the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project to the 
Canadian Government, On July 12, 1927, the Canadian Goy- 
ernment made acknowledgment and stated it was not prepared 
to make a full answer, but would do so when its advisory 
committee had reported. 

The full answer of the Canadian Government dated January 
31, 1928, arrived in Washington, and a reply to the same dated 
March 12, 1928, was sent to Canada by the Secretary of State. 
The Canadian answer, dated April 5, 1928, and the reply to 
this by Secretary Kellogg, dated April 7, 1928, has now been 
made public. The long forward step which these notes have 
brought about is of fundamental importance to our country. 
Under the leave granted I will incorporate the full text of 
these notes in the Rxconn: 


TEXT OF CORRESPONDENCE EXCHANGED BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES CONCERNING THE Paroposep St, Lawrence 
WATERWAY IMPROVEMENT 


(Note of January 31, 1928, from the Canadian Minister to the Becre- 
tary of State) 


Sin: I have the honor to refer to your note of April 13, 1927, in 
which, after reviewing the steps taken in recent years by the United 
States and Canada to inquire into the feasibility of a St. Lawrence 
ocean shipway you stated that the Government of the United States 
had accepted the recommendations of the St. Lawrence River Com- 
mission, appointed by the President as an advisory body, and was 
accordingly prepared to enter into negotiations with Canada with a 
view to formulating a convention for the development of the waterway. 

Acknowledgment of this communication was made in a note of July 
12, 1927, addressed to the minister of the United States at Ottawa, 
in which it was stated that as the report of the joint board of engi- 
neers indicated differences of opinion as to the solution of the engineer- 
ing difficulties presented by the international section of the waterway, 
the national advisory committee appointed by His Majesty's Government 
in Canada to report on the economic and general aspects of the water- 
way question, would not be in a position to advise the Government until 
certain alternative schemes under consideration by the joint board, and 
to be included in the appendixes to the main report, had been received 
and duly considered. 

The full report of the board has now been received, and the national 
advisory committee, which met in Ottawa this month, has reported its 
conclusions to His Majesty’s Government in Canada. The national 
advisory committee concurs in the finding of the joint board of engi- 
neers that the project is feasible. It recommends, however, that should 
the work be undertaken, fuller allowance should be made for future 
requirements by providing, in addition to 30-foot depth for the perma- 
nent structures, 27-foot navigation in the reaches rather than the 25-foot 
navigation proposed by the joint board. While the national advisory 
committee regards the project as feasible from an engineering standpoint 
and notes the findings of the International Joint Commission in 1921 as 
to its economic practicability, it considers that the question of its ad- 
yisability at the present time depends upon the successful solution of a 
number of financial and economic difficulties, and upon further consider- 
ation of certain of the engineering features as to which the two sections 
of the joint board of engineers are not as yet agreed. I am instructed 
by the Secretary of State for External Affairs to inform you that His 


Majesty's Government in Canada concurs in these conclusions of the 
national advisory committee. 

In your note of April 13, it was observed that the St. Lawrence River 
Commission had reported that the construction of a shipway at proper 
depth would relieve the interior of the continent, especially agriculture, 
from the economic handicaps of adverse transportation costs which, it 
was indicated, now operate to the disadvantage of many States and a 
large part of Canada. It was added that the Government of the United 
States appreciated the advantages which would accrue equally to both 
countries by opening up the waterway to ocean shipping, and that the 
necessary increase in United States railway rates, due to the war, and 
the desirability of early development of hydroelectric power, were 
factors which must have equal application to, and influence upon, the 
Dominion of Canada. 

In view of the implications as to Canadian conditions contained in 
these observations, it may be well to indicate certain features of the 
transportation situation in Canada which have a direct bearing upon 
the St. Lawrence waterway question. 

For many years past the improvement of transportation has been the 
foremost task of successive governments of Canada. At heavy cost, 
an extensive program of railway, waterway, and harbor development 
has been carried out, with the object of linking up all parts of the 
Dominion and providing adequate outlets for foreign trade. Two great 
transcontinental railway systems have been built up, largely with 
State aid, and both western and eastern Canada are now reasonably 
well served by railways, though increasing settlement and increasing 
production render it necessary for both systems to continue to spend 
large sums annually in the provision of branch lines. Western Canada 
is now looking to the early completion of the Hudson Bay route to 
Europe. This route, which it is anticipated will be available in about 
three years, will shorten the haul to Europe from the Canadian west 
by a thousand miles and more, and will also be of substantial benefit 
to shippers from the Western States. Since that work was projected, 
the completion of the Panama Canal, by the efforts of the United 
States, has supplied an alternative outlet for much of western Canada 
through Vancouver and Prince Rupert; and at the present time the 
Canadian Government is faced with a strong demand for an additional 
and more direct outlet to the Pacific for the Peace River country. 
The St. Lawrence route itself has been progressively improved, and has 
proved of steadily increasing service. 

Partly as a result of the existence of competitive alternative outlets, 
railway rates in Canada are in general lower than in the United 
States. The rates on grain, which provides 52 per cent of the total 
traffic of western lines, are now below pre-war level. Material reduc- 
tions have also been made in another bulk movement of importance to 
both eastern and western Canada, namely, coal. General commodity 
rates, which were the subject of the same percentage of relative 
increase in both countries, due to war conditions, have subsequently 
been reduced in Canada, in certain instances, to a greater extent than 
in the United States. In recent months a rate on grain has been 
established from the head of the Lakes to Quebec, which approximates 
the charges incident to the movement by water by the present Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence route, a route which, in Canada, has always 
exercised a restraining influence on railway rates. As the greater 
part of Canada’s railway mileage is now owned and operated by the 
State, the St. Lawrence proposals, in so far as they may possibly 
affect the revenues of the railways, present considerations as to which 
Canada's point of view is necessarily somewhat different from that of 
the United States. 

Canada’s interest in the improved navigation of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence route would be associated largely with the movement of 
bulk commodities, such as grain, timber, and coal. The movement 
of package freight by water in Canada is at present of small volume, 
and Canadian railways, unlike, it is understood, those of the Mid West 
of the United States, are in a position to handle much more of that 
traffic than at present is offered. 

It is believed that development of the waterway would prove of ad- 
vantage to Canadian commerce and industry, not merely in the sections 
directly tributary to the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence, but in the 
Maritime sections, which would be afforded more direct access to the 
great interior markets of the continent. It is, however, apparent that 
the United States would benefit much more from the enlarged naviga- 
tion facilities, both in extent of use and in margin of saving. The re- 


port of the International Joint Commission in 1921, after a compre- 


hensive review of the economic aspects of the project, presented the 
following conclusions to which the National Advisory Committee calls 
attention : 

“As to the economic practicability of the waterway, the commission 
finds that, without considering the probability of new traffic created by 
the opening of a water route to the seaboard, there exists to-day, be- 
tween the region economically tributary to the Great Lakes and over- 
seas points as well as between the same region and the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards, a volume of outbound and inbound trade that might 
reasonably be expected to seek this route sufficient to justify the ex- 


pense inyolyed in its improvement. 
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It finds that, as between the American and Canadian sides of the 
tributary area, the former contributes very much the larger share of 
this foreign and coastwise trade, and in all probability will continue to 
do so for many years to come. The benefits to be derived from the 
opening of a water route to the sea will, therefore, accrue in much 
larger measure to American than to Canadian interests, though it is 
reasonable to assume that eventually the advantages may be more 
evenly distributed,” 

The report of the International Joint Commission continues, in a 
direct reference to comparative transportation conditions : 

“It finds that the existing means of transportation between the 
tributary area in the United States and the seaboard are altogether 
inadequate, that the railroads have not kept pace with the needs of the 
country, but that this does not apply to the Canadian side of the 
area, where railway development is still in advance of population and 
production,” 

It will therefore be observed that the transportation situation in 
the two countries is not identical as to available facilities, extent of 
use, or rates, and that the economic handicaps to which you referred 
in your note of April 13 appear to have more application to United 
States than to Canadian conditions, In this connection, it may be said 
that Canadian agriculture is more directly affected by the restrictions 
on the importation of Canadian farm products which have been im- 
posed by the United States in recent years, with the object, it is under- 
stood, of assisting agriculture in those Western States which would 
share so largely in the benefits of the proposed St. Lawrence waterway. 
This situation, and the effects upon the maritime sections of Canada 
of United States duties on the products of the fisheries, are anrong 
the factors which have contributed to bringing it about that public 
opinion in Canada has not so clearly crystalized in favor of the water- 
way project as appears to be the case in the United States. 

Reference was made in your note to the early development of hydro- 
electric power as a factor which must haye equal application to and 
influence upon the Dominion of Canada. The opportunity of develop- 
ing great quantities of power incidental to navigation is, it is agreed, 
a special advantage possessed by the St. Lawrence project and an im- 
portant consideration in determining its advisability. In this aspect 
of the project, however, there are again special features in the Ca- 
nadian situation which it is desirable to make clear. Public opinion 
in Canada is opposed to the export of hydroelectric power and is in- 
sistent that such power as may be rendered available on the St. 
Lawrence, whether from the wholly Canadian section or from the 
Canadian half of the international section, shall be utilized within the 
Dominion to stimulate Canadian industry and develop the national 
resources, With this view the national advisory committee expresses 
itself as in complete accord. The committee further indicates that, in 
view of the relatively limited capacity of the Canadian market to ab- 
sorb the vast blocks of power contemplated by the St. Lawrence pro- 
posals, it follows that it is most important, in any arrangement which 
may be considered, that the development of power on the Canadian 
side should not exceed the capacity of the Canadian market to 
absorb it. 

The situation presented by the differences of opinion brought out in 
the report of the joint board of engineers as to the best method of 
development in the international section of the St. Lawrence has also 
received consideration by the national advisory committee. The com- 
mittee considers it greatly in the public interest that a further at- 
tempt should be made to reconcile these varying views. Conclusive 
assurance is necessary as to control of the fluctuations of flow from 
Lake Ontario, so essential to the interests of the purely national sec- 
tions of the river and the port of Montreal, and as to the situa- 
tion of those Canadian communities on the St. Lawrence, which under 
certain of the present plans might be obliged to live under levees or 
to rebuild in part. 3 

A plan has been presented in the appendices to the report of the joint 
board of engineers proposing an alternative location of the upper works 
of the Canadian two-stage plan. It is also considered advisable that 
opportunity should be afforded for further conference on these alterna- 
tive proposals between the Canadian section of the joint board and 
engineers representing the Province of Ontario, who have themselves 
formulated plans dealing with the international section. 

The financial phases of the project have been reviewed by the com- 
mittee. It is pointed out that for many years Canada has been engaged 
in improving the navigation of the St. Lawrence River both above and 
below Montreal and in providing navigation facilities across the Niagara 
Peninsula. At the same time the United States has been similarly 
engaged in deepening interconnecting channels of the upper Lakes and 
in providing suitable works at Sault Ste. Marie. Toward the common 
object Canada has made particularly heavy contributions. It has ex- 
pended over thirty millions on the ship channel, which has made possible 
ocean navigation on a large scale to the port of Montreal, an expendi- 
ture by which the proposed St. Lawrence project will directly benefit. 
The Dominion has spent fifty millions on canals and channel improve- 
ments between Montreal and Lake Erie, in which improved navigation 
United States shipping has had equal use and advantage. To the pres- 
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ent Canada has spent eighty-seven millions on the Welland Ship Canal. 
In view of these facts and of the very heavy financial burdens imposed 
by the war, by the railway obligations arising out of the war, and by 
the necessity since the war ended of finding the large sums required for 
needed public works throughout the Dominion, it is considered that it 
would not be sound policy to assume heavy public obligations for the 
St. Lawrence project. 

The National Advisory Committee has reached the conclusion that 
it is possible to work out a method by which provision could be made 
for the construction of the waterway on terms which would be equi- 
table to both countries and would take adequate account of the special 
factors in the Canadian situation to which attention has been directed. 
Several methods have been considered, but the plan which chiefly 
commends itself to the committee is, in brief, that Canada should consider 
providing for the construction of the waterway in the sections wholly 
Canadinn—that is, the Welland Ship Canal and the works in the St. 
Lawrence below the international boundary—and that the United 
States should consider undertaking the completion of a 27-foot water- 
way to the head of the Lakes, in addition to meeting the entire cost 
of the development, under joint technical supervision on lines to be 
agreed upon, of the international section of the St. Lawrence, both 
for navigation and for power. The construction of the wholly Canadian 
(Welland and St. Lawrence) sections and, if the United States should 
see fit, of the upper Lakes works, would, on this plan, be given prece- 
dence of the international section, because of the necessity alike of 
providing for further consideration of the engineering problems involved 
in the international section and of permitting reasonable absorption 
of the power developed on the Canadian side. 

In support of this view, the following statement is submitted by the 
committee, based on expenditures by both countries on the present 
through waterway, and on the estimated cost of the presently recom- 
mended scheme, with 27-foot navigation, a new United States lock at 
Sault Ste. Marle of the same dimensions as proposed for the St. Law- 
rence shipway, and the development on the St. Lawrence of such power 
as is incidental to navigation: 


Canada 
Present works: 
St. Lawrence ship channel $30, 000. 000 
St. Lawrence and Welland Canals- 60, 000, 000 
Lock at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 5, 560, 000 
— $85, 560, 000 
Proposed works: 
Wellpnd) Stip Canal — 22-5 $115, 600, 000 
Wholly Canadian section, St. Lawrence 
shipway, 27-foot navigatie and de- 
velopment of 949,300 horsepower... 199, 670, 000 
315, 270, 000 
Total for Canada 400, 830, 000 
United States 
Present works: 
ging St. Clair and Detroit Rivers... 17. 536, 000 
Locks at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 26, 300, 000 
— 43, 836, 000 
Proposed works: 
International section St. Lawrence ship- 
way 27-foot navigation and initial de- 
velopment of 597,600 horsepower . 182, 157, 000 
To complete development—additional 
power 1,602,000 horsepower .-- — 92,090, 000 
Upper lake channels to 27 feet 65, 100, 000 
— 339, 347, 000 
Total for United States 383, 183, 000 


In bringing these conclusions of the National Advisory Committee 
to the attention of the Government of the United States, His Majesty's 
Government in Canada desires to add that there are phases of the 
question, particularly as regards the development of power, as to 
which it is necessary to take account of the special concern of the 
two Provinees of Canada bordering on the waterway. The relation 
between navigation and power involves certain constitutional difficul- 
ties, of which, in accordance with the wishes of the governments of 
Ontario and Quebec, the Government of Canada proposes to seek a 
solution by reference to the courts. With this preliminary difficulty 
in process of solution, the Government of Canada will be in a posi- 
tion, upon learning from the Government of the United States whether 
in its view the procedure above outlined affords an acceptable basis 
of negotiation, to consult with the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
on the aspects of the problem with which they may be concerned, and 
thus to facilitate an understanding being reached between all con- 
cerned as to the methods and means by which the project could be 
undertaken, 

It is the hope of the Government of Canada that, in any such 
further consideration of the waterway question, opportunity may be 
found for reaching a comprehensive settlement of all outstanding 
problems affecting the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence, including 
the preservation of the waters properly belonging to the St. Lawrence 
watershed, of which the present discussion indicates the paramount 
importance, 

I shall be obliged if you will be good enough to inform me at your 
convenience, for transmission to His Majesty’s Government in Canada, 
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of the views of the Government of the United States on the repre- 
sentations which are outlined above. 
I have the honor to be, with the highest consideration, sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
VINCENT MASSEY. 


(Note of March 12, 1928, from the Secretary of State to the Canadian 
minister) 


Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge your note of January 31, 
1928, in which you inform me of the findings and recommendations 
of the National Advisory Committee in regard to the proposed St. 
Lawrence waterway improyement. 

I note the view of the National Advisory Committee that the ques- 
tion of the advisability of the improvement at the present time de- 
pends upon the solution of a number of financial and economic diffi- 
culties and upon further consideration of certain of the engineering 
features and the conclusion of the committee that it is possible to 
work out a method by which provision could be made for the construc- 
tion of the waterway on terms which would be equitable to both 
countries and would also take adequate account of the factors in the 
Canadian situation which you have set forth, 

The suggestions outlined in your note have received thorough con- 
sideration, While the United States is not in complete agreement with 
the representations made by the Canadian Government as to the rela- 
tive benefits and ultimate costs to the two countries of the proposed im- 
provement of the St. Lawrence and the division of expense to be borne 
by each country, it is inclined to regard as an acceptable basis of 
negotiation a proposal along the general lines suggested in your note: 
That the prosecution of the improvement of the St. Lawrence water- 
way be based on the undertaking by the United States of the deepen- 
ing of the necessary channels through the interconnecting waters of 
the Great Lakes and the improvement of the international section of 
the St. Lawrence both for navigation and for power; and the under- 
taking by Canada of the construction of the waterway in the sections 
wholly Canadian, that is, the Welland Canal and the works in the 
St. Lawrence below the international boundary. 

Whether the United States expends its share of the cost on the inter- 
national section and Canada its share on the national sections would 
seem to be immaterial if, in the negotiations, there is a fair division of 
expense for a through deep waterway to the ocean. Of course, in such 
an arrangement, all sections of the deep waterway should be so cen- 
structed as to make them most suitable for a through system of trans- 
portation. This is a detail to which I have no doubt your Government 
will entirely agree. The use of the waterway should be properly safe- 
guarded by treaties between the two countries. 

Concerning the yalue of the route to the sea to the two countries, 
I have noted the suggestions made in your note of January 31. I 
might say that, while it may not be very material to the main issue, 
the United States has the use of the Panama Canal which is of great 
benefit to it, especially on the Pacific, Atlantic, and Gulf coasts. It 
has also the use of the Gulf of Mexico which reaches a considerable 
way across the continent on the South and furnishes valuable water 
transportation for a large portion of the southwestern part of the 
United States. Both of these waterways exercise a great influence on 
freight rates. The United States has other harbors on the Atlantic, 
such as New York, served by both railways and the Erie Canal, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk, which involve a shorter railroad haul 
from the Great Lakes territory to the ocean than is enjoyed by Canada. 
Nevertheless, I feel that the construction of a deep waterway through 
the St. Lawrence to the ocean will be of tremendous advantage to most, 
if not all, of the territory in the northern part of the United States, as 
well as to the corresponding territory in Canada, 

Referring to your suggestions as to the order in which the different 
works should be undertaken, it would seem to me that this matter will 
also have to be the subject of negotiation because the works ought to 
proceed so that all parts of the navigation system would be completed 
substantially at the same time and the United States ought to have the 
advantage of its share of the power of the international section without 
waiting until Canada may be able to sell her power from these works. 

Referring to the balance sheet, which undoubtedly was included 
in your note to illustrate the principles of the division of costs and 
the work to be done by each country, I am in general accord with 
those principles. The amounts and some of the items would have 
to be considered and discussed in the negotiations. To illustrate: 
I am not inclined to the view that it is right to include in the 
balance sheet the costs of the St. Lawrence and old Welland Canals 
except so far as they may be of use to the deeper system. These 
works are understood to be for lighter craft and of little value for 
the purposes of the works now proposed. These waterways are 
understood to have served their purpose in economic returns, It 
would also seem to be necessary to differentiate between the costs 
that may properly be chargeable to navigation and those to power 
in general, Those who now or in the future profit by the power 
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should bear their share of the expense. It is understood that the 
power development will carry itself. To illustrate: Under the sug- 
gestions you make, the United States will have no proprietary interest 
in the power on the national section. It would, therefore, seem 
that as this development is for the benefit of Canada, your Govern- 
ment should be responsible for that expense, and that such expense 
should take into account the costs to be borne by the respective 
interests whether the power is actually installed now or later. The 
amount, therefore, which power on the national section should con- 
tribute to the cost of the improvement should be left open for con- 
sideration and subject to determination in the negotiations. All 
power, ,of course, developed for joint benefit in the international sec- 
tion should ultimately be paid for as a part of the joint venture. 
The application of this principle would change the proposed balance 
sheet considerably. 
the United States is willing to build not only the waterway but the 
power, it would seem that the United States ought to be permitted 
to develop its power and use its half, the other half to be used by 
Canada or not as it should desire. 

The United States is agreeable to the proposal that all navigation 
channels provided in improvements have a minimum depth of 27 feet, 
the permanent structures haying a depth of 30 feet for future ex- 
pansion, The United States has at present under consideration the 
deepening of the lake channels to the extent economically justified by 
the present commerce of the Great Lakes. There is one question that 
we should like to leave for discussion, and that is whether it would be 
economical to at ence build a new lock and deepen the Soo Canal until 
such time as the St. Lawrence is nearing completion, so that there 
would be a demand for deeper channels. It is clearly advisable that 
the large expenditures required for depths in excess of present needs 
be deferred until the greater depths can be profitably used. 

The United States fully recognizes the right of the Dominion of 
Canada to the ownership and use of the Canadian share of the power 
which may be developed in the international section of the waterway 
as well as to all that developed in the national section, and it recognizes 
also that the disposition of the power is purely a domestic question. 
It recognizes, further, that this share is an inherent attribute of 
Canadian sovereignty, irrespective of the agency by which the power 
may be developed. 

The United States regards it a fundamental economic principle that 
the beneficiaries of power developed in the improvement of the inter- 
national section of the St. Lawrence should pay ultimately their fair 
share of the cost of its production, whether the agency constructing 
these works be a corporation, a State or Province, or a national 
government, It belleves that a practicable means can be found for 
effecting the fulfillment of this principle in the arrangements made 
for the improvement of the international section of the river for the 
joint benefit of navigation and power development, and believes that 
the negotiations entered into in furtherance ef the undertaking of the 
project should have this end in view. 

The large expenditures required for the undertaking are a matier 
of grave concern to the United States as well as to Canada, It is 
felt that when the United States embarks on the enterprise all expendi- 
tures should be on a sound economic basis. 

The United States accepts without reservation the principle that the 
operation of works in the international section must be such as will 
control fluctuations of the outflow from Lake Ontario in such manner 
as to safeguard all interests on the purely Canadian sections of the 
river, including especially the port of Montreal. It regards as accept- 
able the proposal that the design and operation of works in the inter- 
national section of the river be under joint technical control and as- 
sumes that the design of all works on the waterway will comply in 
general with the plans agreed upon by the joint engineering board 
as embodying the best principles. 

The United States is fully in accord with the view that the advisa- 
bility of undertaking the Improvement at the present time depends on 
the solution of the financial and economic problems involved, It shares 
the hope expressed that a solution will be found which will fully safe- 
guard the interests of the two countries and will afford an equitable 
basis for a division of the cost. It is confident that when these 
economic principles are determined, the solution of the engineering 
problems required for their fulfillment will be speedily realized. 

1 have the honor to suggest, therefore, that the two countries pro- 
ceed with the appointment of commissioners to discuss jointly the 
problems presented in your note, and those which I have presented 
herein with a view to the formulation of a convention appropriate ‘to 
this subject. 

The Government of the United States will be glad to have this dis- 
cussion extended to the further consideration of any outstanding 
problems affecting the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence as suggested 
in your note. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurance of my highest consideration. 

Fnaxk B. KxLL OG. 
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(Note of April 5, 1928, from Mr. Laurent Beaudry, First Secretary of 
the Canadian legation, to the Secretary of State) 


Sm: I have the honor to refer to your note of March 12, 1928, on 
the St. Lawrence waterway project. 

The Secretary of State for External Affairs has noted that while the 
United States is not in complete agreement with the representations 
contained in my note, No. 30, of January 31, 1928, as to the relative 
benefits and ultimate costs to the two countries of the proposed improve- 
ment and the division of expenses to be borne by each country, it is 
inclined to regard as an acceptable basis of negotiation the suggestions 
of the National Advisory Committee summarized in my note as to the 
division between Canada and the United States of the tasks involved 
in the completion of the deep St. Lawrence waterway, 

The Secretary of State for External Affairs has also noted that the 
United States agrees that a channel of 27 feet minimum depth would be 
advisable, accepts the principle that the works in the international 
section must be so operated as to control fluctuations of the outflow 
from Lake Ontario in such manner as to safeguard all interests on the 
purely Canadian sections, including the port of Montreal, and agrees 
that the design and operation of the works in the international section 
should be under joint technical control. It is noted also that the 
United States would be prepared to have the discussion extend to the 
consideration of any outstanding problems affecting the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence watershed, as suggested in my previous note. 

In your note under reference you raise some question as to the rela- 
tive advantage of the waterway to each country and as to the validity 
of some of the items included on the Canadian side of the balance 
sheet presented for illustrative purposes by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee, and refer also to the problems involved in the allocation of 
costs as between navigation and power. At the present stage it does 
not appear necessary to discuss these points in detail. 

It is further noted that you do not favor the recommendation of the 
National Advisory Committee, which was an integral feature of its 
plan and of the division of tasks which it proposed, that the works 
on the national section should be given priority over the works on 
the international section in order to permit an agreed solution of the 
engineering difficulties in this area, and to insure reasonable absorp- 
tion of the power developed on the Canadian side. In view of the 
fact that the market for hydroelectric power in Canada, though large 
and rapidly expanding, has definite limitations, and that export of 
power is considered contrary to public policy, it is an essential factor 
in any plan economically feasible from the Canadian standpoint that, 
whether through the priority procedure set out by the National Ad- 
visory Committee or by some alternative method, the development of 
power to be utilized in Canada should not outrun the capacity of the 
Canadian market to absorb and thus to meet the proportion of the 
costs of the waterway fairly chargeable to power. 

The National Advisory Committee laid emphasis on another phase 
of the situation—the necessity of reconciling the divergent views of the 
two sections of the joint board of engineers as to the best method of 
development in the international section of the St. Lawrence. Definite 
and agreed engineering proposals for the development of this section 
would appear to be a necessary preliminary to any computation of 
costs or decision as to the order of construction or division of tasks. 
His Majesty's Government in Canada has previously referred to the 
view of the National Advisory Committee, which it shares, that a con- 
ference should be held between the Canadian section of the joint board 
and engineers representing the Province of Ontario. It would appear 
advisable that such a conference should be followed by reconsideration 
of the engineering problems in the international section by the whole 
joint board. 

Reference was made in my previous note to certain constitutional 
questions affecting the Canadian situation and to the intention of His 
Majesty’s Government in Canada, in accordance with the wishes of the 
governments of Ontario and Quebec, to seek a solution by reference to 
the courts. Steps have since been taken to this end, and it is antici- 
pated that the reference will come before the Supreme Court of Canada 
at an early date. 

It was further indicated in my previous note that with the constitu- 
tional question in process of solution His Majesty's Government in 
Canada would be in a positien upon learning whether the Government 
of the United States considered that the procedure suggested by the 
national advisory committee formed an acceptable basis of negotiation 
to consult with the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec upon the aspects 
of the problem with which they may be concerned. While the acceptance 
by the United States of this basis of negotiation is attended with im- 
portant qualifications, yet the position of the Government of the United 
States has been made sufficiently clear and definite to permit the Govern- 
ment of Canada to take the necessary steps thus contemplated and discuss 
with the Provinces the aspects in question. Following this consultation 
His Majesty’s Government in Canada will be in a position to inform 
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tue Government of the United States further ef its views on the pro- 
posals contained in your note of March 12, 
1 have the honor to be, with the highest consideration, sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
LAURENT BEAUDRY 
(For the Minister). 
(Note of April 7, 1928, from the Secretary of State to the Canadian 
minister) 


Sm: 1 have the honor to receive your note of April 5, 1928, with 
reference to the negotiations between the Canadian Government and 
the United States looking to the construction of the deep St. Lawrence 
waterway. I note your suggestion that the position of the United 
States has been made sufliciently clear and definite to permit the 
Government of Canada to take the necessary steps contemplated and 
to discuss with the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec the aspects in 
question. I entirely agree with you that there is no reason why at 
this time the Goyernment of Canada should not take up such dis- 
cussion with the Provinces. 

I note also that His Majesty’s Government of Canada suggests that 
it would be advisable that definite and agreed engineering proposals 
for the development of the international section would appear to be 
necessary preliminary to any computation of costs or decision as to the 
order of construction or division of tasks and that a conference should 
be held between the Canadian section of the joint board and engineers 
representing the Province of Ontario. Further, that it would be 
advisable that such a conference should be followed by reconsideration 
of the engineering problems in the international section by the whole 
joint board. Of course, the Government of the United States fully 
realizes the desirability of the Canadian Government’s consultation 
with the Provinces and with the Canadian section of the Joint Board 
of Engineers. The United States section of the joint board will be 
prepared at any time to take up with the full board and discuss and 
reconsider enginecring problems connected with the construction of the 
international section. I have the honor to suggest, however, that it 
would seem as though the entire subject of treaty negotiation need 
not be postponed until the termination of these discussions and of 
the reconsideration by the Joint Board of Engineers, and that it 
might be desirable for the negotiations to go on concurrently with the 
examination of such engineers as their advice and assistance would 
be’ necessary. The United States will be prepared to cooperate to 
the fullest extent with the Canadian Government at any time for the 
purpose of accomplishing the improvement contemplated. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurance of my highest consideration. 

Frank B. KELLOGG. 
MINNESOTA A LEADER IN THIS PROJECT 


My own State of Minnesota takes a peculiar pride in the 
St. Lawrence waterway project. 

It was in Minnesota that the idea originated. 

Minnesota was the first State in which the legislature offi- 
cially declared for the project. 

At Grand Forks, N. Dak., I had the privilege of presenting 
testimony to the members of the International Joint Commis- 
sion, who, acting for the two.Governments—Canada and the 
United States—sought information bearing on the economic 
service that the St. Lawrence waterway might render. 

The interest of a Minnesotan, therefore, in this great work 
can be readily understood, 


STATE LEGISLATURES ASSIST 


Since its inception, 22 States by legislative enactment have 
associated themselves in this movement. These States are 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Oregon, South 
Carolina, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Washington. 

Here is a notable array of great Commonwealths of our 
country, embracing in area more than one-half of continental 
United States. Joined to this great area and working in coop- 
eration with the representatives of these 22 States is another 
noteworthy group, that of the New England Council of Thirty 
which includes a committee of five from each of the six New 
England States, 

Consider for a moment the financial, industrial, agricultural, 
and commercial importance of these 28 States, Remember also, 
the territory in Canada that is beneficially affected by this 
project. The total area includes the major portion of the 
entire North American Continent. The zone of benefits em- 
braces nearly 50,000,000 people in city and in country. 

GREAT LAKES-ST, LAWRENCE TIDEWATER ASSOCIATION 


Just a word regarding the character of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Tidewater Association. In this organization are 22 
sovereign States associated by legislative act and supported 
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solely and exclusively by legislative appropriations. No other 
organization like it has ever functioned in the history of the 
Republic. 

Counci or STATES 


Read through the list of the members of the council of States, 
In each State it is headed by the chief executive of the State. 
Former governors, United States Senators and Representatives, 
men and women prominent in the political and economic life 
of the State, leaders in business, banking, education, and press, 
and in other walks of life are actively supporting this great 
undertaking. They are the men and women who have brought 
it up to its present promising state. I will enter into the 
Recorp the names of the members of the different State 
councils. 

Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association: A volun- 
tary association of 22 member States associated to assemble and 
disseminate helpful information in regard to the improvement 
of the St. Lawrence to connect the Great Lakes with the ocean. 

The members of the executive committee are: Hon. Henry J. 
Allen, Kansas; Hon. Adam McMullen, Nebraska; Hon. A. G. 
Sorlie, North Dakota; Hon. James P. Goodrich, Indiana; Wil- 
liam George Bruce, Wisconsin; A. O. Moreaux, Minnesota; 
Hon. Frank B. Niles, Ohio; Leo C. Harmon, Michigan; Col, 
William Nelson Pelouze, Illinois. 

The officers are W. L. Harding, president, Des Moines; J. A. 
Doelle, secretary, Lansing; F. W. Blair, treasurer, Detroit ; and 
Charles P. Craig, vice president at large and executive director, 
Washington, D. C. 

OHIO 

Hon. Vie Donahey, governor, ex officio, State Capitol, Columbus; 
The Ohio Waterways Commission; Frank B. Niles, Toledo, chairman ; 
Elbert H. Baker, president, The Plain Dealer,“ Cleveland, Ohio; 
William A. Stinehcomb, president W. A. Stinchcomb Engineering Co., 
Old Court House, Cleveland; Thomas J. Smull, executive secretary 
Ohio Northern University, ex-dean College of Engineering Ohio North- 
ern, Ada; Harry D. Silver, State representative, farmer, Eaton. 

Vice president, Warren E. Griffith, president Landman-Griffith Co., 
Toledo. 

INDIANA 


Hon. Ed. Jackson, governor, ex officio, State Capitol, Indianapolis; 
Hon. J. P. Goodrich, former governor, honorary, Winchester; The In- 
diana Waterways Commission: Hon. J. P. Goodrich, chairman; Hon, 
Wm. A. Guthrie, chairman of the conservation commission, lumber, 
10 East Market Street, Indianapolis; George I. Christie, director, ex- 
periment station, Purdue University, Lh Fayette. 

Vice presidents, Fred Miller, editor, South Bend Tribune, South Bend; 
Wm. A. Guthrie, 10 East Market Street, Indianapolis, 

ILLINOIS 


Hon. Len Small, governor, ex officio, State Capitol, Springfield; 
Hon. Frank O. Lowden, former governor, honorary, farmer, Sinnis- 
sippi Farm, Oregon; Deep Waterway Commission, Col. William Nelson 
Pelouze, president Pelouze Manufacturing Co., 232 Bast Ohio Street, 
Chicago, chairman; M. K. Northam, vice chairman, Railway Equip- 
ment, 1117 New York Life Building, Chicago, III.; Hon. Martin B. 
Bailey, lawyer, State Senator, Danville; Hon. G. J. Johnson, State 
Representative, Paxton; Hon. Thos. J. O Brady, State Representative, 
118 No. La Salle Street, Chicago; Hon. Ben. L. Smith, lawyer, State 
Senator, Pekin, Secretary; Hon. Charles H. Weber, 2924 Southport 
Avenue, Chicago, member Illinois Legislature; Hon. Harry Wilson, 
teacher, State Senator, Pinckneyville; Everett C. Brown, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago. 

Vice President, E. T. Harris, president Payson Manufacturing Co., 
2916 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 


MICHIGAN 


Hon. Fred W. Green, governor, ex officio, State Capitol, Lansing; 
Hon. Alexander J. Groesbeck, former governor, honorary, Dime Bank 
Building, Detroit; Hon. Albert E. Sleeper, former governor, honorary, 
Bad Axe; the Great Lakes Tidewater Commission of Michigan: Leo C. 
Harmon, banker, 125 Oak Grove Street, Minneapolis, chairman; Augus- 
tus C. Carton, director bureau of agricultural industry, State Capitol, 
Lansing, secretary; James E. Davidson, vice president American Ship 
Building Co., Bay City; Henry MeMorran, Port Huron and Sarnia 
Ferry Co., Port Huron; Huntley Russell, former State land commis- 
sioner, 616 Murray Building, Grand Rapids; John A. Russell, pub- 
lisher Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record, Detroit; George E. 
Bishop, manager Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, Marquette. 

Vice Presidents: R. J, Maclean, 19 Clifford Street, Detroit; John A. 
Doelle, Michigan Real Estate Association, 214 United Building, Lansing. 


WISCONSIN 
Hon. Fred R. Zimmerman, ex officio, State Capitol, Madison; Hon. 


J. J. Blaine, honorary, Madison, United States Senator; Wisconsin 
Deep Waterways Commission: C. A. Lamoreux, lawyer, Lamoreux & 
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Cate, Ashland, chairman; William George Bruce, Bruce Publishing Co., 
129 Michigan Street, Milwaukee; Charles A. Halbert, secretary, Madison. 
Vice presidents: Charles A. Halbert, Madison; C. A. Lamoreux, 
Ashland. 
MINNESOTA 3 

Hon. Theodore Christianson, governor, ex officio, State Capitol, St. 
Paul; Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Commission of Minnesota: 
A. O. Moreaux, editor and publisher Rock County Herald, Luverne, 
chairman; Hugh J. MeClearn, 601 Torrey Building, Duluth, Minn.; J. L. 
Record, chairman of board Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Vice presidents: Mrs, Charles M. Irwin, the Commodore, St. Paul; 
J. F. Reed, Old Capitol Building, St. Paul, president Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

eC IOWA 

Hon. John Hammill, Governor, ex officio, State Capitol, Des Moines; 
Hon. N. E. Kendall, former governor, Grand Avenue and Forest Drive, 
Des Moines, 

Vice presidents: Hon. W. L. Harding, former governor, 503 Fleming 
Building, Des Moines; J. R. Howard, farmer, Clemons. 

MISSOURI 

Hon. Sam A. Baker, governor, ex officio, State Capitol, Jefferson 
City; Hon. Arthur M. Hyde, former governor, honorary, Trenton; 
Hon. Frederick D. Gardner, former governor, honorary, 4508 West Pine 
Boulevard, St. Louis; Walter S. Dickey, president W. S. Dickey Clay 
Manufacturing Co.; editor and owner Kansas City Journal-Post, Kan- 
sas City; John B. Jeffries, editor, Hannibal. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Hon. A. G. Sorlie, governor, ex officio, State Capitol, Bismarck; 
Hon. R. A. Nestos, former governor, honorary, Minot; Hon. Lynn J. 
Frazier, former governor, honorary, United States Senator, Hoople. 

Vice presidents: C. W. Graves, secretary Northern Packing Co., Grand 
Forks; P. R. Trubshaw, member State legisiature, publisher, Times 
Record, Valley City. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Hon, W. J. Bulow, governor, ex officio, State Capitol, Pierre; Hon. 
Carl Gunderson, former governor, honorary, 300 Fourth Avenue West, 
Mitchell; Hon. W. H. McMaster, former governor, honorary, United 
States Senator, Yankton; Hon. Peter Norbeck, former governor, hon- 
orary, United States Senator, Redfield. 

Vice presidents: Charles McCaffree, secretary Atlantic Yellowstone 
Pacific Highway, Sioux Falls; L. N. Crill, secretary of agriculture, 
Pierre, 

NEBRASKA 

Hon. Adam McMullen, governor, ex officio, State Capitol, Lincoln: 
Hon. S. R. McKelyie, former governor, honorary, 140 South Twenty- 
sixth Street, Lincoln, 

Vice presidents: Charles B. Towle, Curtis, Towle & Paine, lumber, 
Lincoln; Nels B. Updike, president Updike Grain Co., Omaha. 

KANSAS 


Hon. Ben S. Paulen, governor, ex officio, State Capitol, Topeka ; Hon. 
Henry J. Allen, former governor, honorary, editor Wichita Beacon, 
Wichita. 

Vice presidents: Hon. O. O. Wolf, State senator, member executive 
committee Kansas State Farm Bureau, Ottawa; Hon. Clyde M. Reed, 
1012 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

MONTANA 

Hon. J. E. Brickson, governor, ex officio, State Capitol, Helena; Hon. 
Joseph M. Dixon, former governor, honorary, Helena; Hon. S. v. 
Stewart, former governor, honorary, Stewart & Brown, Helena. 

Vice presidents: A. W. Miles, investments, Livingston; O. S. Warden, 
manager Great Falls Tribune, Great Falls. 

WYOMING 

Hon. Frank C. Emerson, governor, ex officio, State Capitol, Cheyenne; 
Hon, Robert D. Carey, former governor, honorary, Careyhurst. 

Vice presidents: William Dubois, architect, Cheyenne; Hon. P. W. 
Jenkins, irrigation engineer, Bar Cross Outfit, Cora. 

COLORADO 


Hon. Clarence J. Morley, governor, ex officio, State Capitol, Denver; 
Hon. 0. H. Shoup, former governor, honorary, Colorado Springs. 
Vice presidents: Cass E. Herrington, lawyer, Denver; Ralph Faxon, 
169 South Franklin Street, Denver. 
IDAHO 


Hon. II. C. Baldridge, ex officio, State Capitol, Boise; Hon. Charles C. 
Moore, former governor, honorary, St. Anthony; Hon. D. W. Davis, 3625 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Vice presidents: C. A. Barton, vice president Boise Payette Lumber 
Co., Boise; J. A. Harader, manager Chamber of Commerce, Boise. 

UTAH 

Hon, George H. Dern, governor, ex officio, State Capitol, Salt Lake 

City. 
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Vice presidents: A. C. Milner, Milner Corporation, Salt Lake City; 
James Taylor, vice president and general manager Morrison-Merrill Co., 
Salt Lake City, 

OREGON 

Hon. I. L. Patterson, governor, ex officio, State Capitol, Salem; Hon. 
Walter M. Pierce, former governor, honorary, care of Pierce & Dickson, 
Pacific Building, suite 40, Portland. 

Vice presidents: Jefferson Myers, director in charge finance, Oregon 
Life Insurance Co., commissioner United States Shipping Board, Port- 
land; George M. Cornwall, owner and publisher The Timberman, Port- 
land, 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Hon. John G. Richards, ex officio, State Capitol, Columbia; Hon. 

Thomas G. McLeod, former governor, honorary, Columbia. 


Vice presidents: Hon. Thomas P. Stoney, mayor, Charleston; Dr. R. S. 


MacElwee, director Bureau of Port Development, Charleston. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Hon. Howard M. Gore, governor, ex officio, State Capitol, Charleston, 
KENTUCKY 


Hon. W. J. Fields, governor, ex officio, State Capitol, Frankfort; Col. 
T. G. Stuart, lawyer, real estate, Winchester; Hon, S. P. Browning, 
Maysville, 

WASHINGTON 

Vice presidents: Garrett Fisher, vice president the Stone-Fisher Co., 
410 Equitable Building, Tacoma ; Edward Garrett, president Puget Sound 
Machinery Depot, Seattle. 

SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 

For the Great Lakes: C. C. West, president Manitowoc Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Eastern vice president: R. R. Dunn, investments, 165 Broadway, New 
York City. 

JOINT NEW WNGLAND-ST, LAWRENCE WATERWAY COMMITTER 

Just a word, too, regarding the personnel of the Joint New 
England-St. Lawrence Waterway Committee. Here is a galaxy 
of names, as representative a list as was ever signed to a 
document in the glorious history of New England. I will 
enter into the Recorp the names of this committee. 


MEMBERS OF THE JOINT New ENGLAND-St. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 
COM MITTER 


(Charles R. Gow, chairman) 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 


Charles R. Gow, Boston, former president Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts; former president Boston City Club; and former presl- 
dent Boston Society of Civil Engineers. 

Dr. Arthur W. Gilbert, Boston, commissioner of agriculture, State of 
Massachusetts, 

Allen Hubbard, Boston, of Hollis, French & Allen Hubbard, con- 
sulting engineers, and former president Affiliated Technical Societies of 
Boston. 

Alton D. Edes, Edes Manufacturing Co., Plymouth, representing 
Massachusetts State Chamber of Commerce, 

Bernard J, Rothwell, president Bay State Milling Co., Boston, and 
former president Boston Chamber of Commerce, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTER 

Hon. Robert P. Bass, Concord, N. II., former Governor of New 
Hampshire and member of New England Council. 

Hon. Rolland H. Spaulding, Rochester, N. II., former Governor of 
New Hampshire and president Spaulding Fibre Co. (Inc.). 

Hon. John G. Winant, Concord, N. H., former Governor of New 
Hampshire. 

Hon. Eaton D. Sargent, Nashua, N. H., Mayor of Nashua; former 
president New Hampshire Manufacturers’ Association and treasurer 
of The White Mountain Freezer Co. (Inc.). 

Hon. Raymond B. Stevens, Landaff, N. II., former Member of Con- 
gress and United States adviser in foreign affairs, Bankok, Siam. 

RHODE ISLAND COMMITTEE 


Arthur Bliss Lisle, Providence, R. I., general manager Narragansett 
Electric Lighting Co., Providence. 

Albert J. Thornley, Providence, R. I., president Narragansett Machine 
Co., Providence. 

Edwin C. Smith, Pawtuckett, R. I., president Rhode Island Stop Warp 
Equipment Co., Pawtucket. 

H. W. Gardiner, Providence, R. I., former president Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of Rhode Island. 

Charles C. Remington, Providence, R. I., attorney at law. 

VERMONT COMMITTER 


Willard B. Howe, Burlington, Vt., president Howard National Bank, 
Burlington, 

Harrie C. White, North Bennington, Vt., president H. C. White Co., 
former president Toy Manufacturers, United States of America. 
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James F. Dewey, Quechee, Vt. president Associated Industries of 
Vermont; member of New England Council and vice president A. G. 
Dewey Co., Quechee. 

Dr. William I. Beardsley, Springfield, Vt., Jones & Lamson Machine 
Co., Springfield. 

Hon. ELBERT S. BRIGHAM, St. Albans, Vt., Member of Congress. 

MAINE COMMITTER 

Judge Benjamin F. Cleaves, Portland, Me., executive secretary Asso- 
ciated Industries of Maine and former chairman Publie Utilities Com- 
mission of Maine. 

Hon. George C. Wing, jr, Auburn, Me., member Maine Legislature, 
five terms. 

Hon. James Q. Gulnae, Bangor, Me., former president Maine State 
Chamber of Commerce and Agricultural League. 

George F. West, Portland, Me., president Maine State Chamber of 
Commerce and Agricultural League. 

Elliot Rogers, Kennebunk, Me., Rogers Fibre Co., Kennebunk, 

CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 

Frederick S. Chase, Waterbury, Conn., president Chase Cos.; director 
Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut (Inc.), Citizens National 
Bank, and of Waterbury Gas Light Co. 

Samuel Ferguson, Hartford, Conn., president Hartford Electrice Light 
Co.; vice president and director Hartford Chamber of Commerce. 

Stanley H. Bullard, Bridgeport, Conn, vice president Bullard Machine 
Tool Co.; director United States Chamber of Commerce and of Connec- 
ticut Chamber of Commerce. 

B. H. Blood, Hartford, Conn., formerly general manager Pratt & 
Whitney Co., and colonel of Ordnance officers, United States Reserve 
Corps. 

Raymond L. French, Bridgeport, Conn., president the R. L. French 
Co. and chairman transportation committee, Manufacturers’ Association 
of Connecticut (Inc.). 

HISTORICAL REVIEW OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


I will not attempt a detailed statement of what has been ac- 
complished, as that would take too long. A brief historical re- 
view, however, will serve to bring the present status into bolder 
outline. The present movement for connecting the Great Lakes 
with the Atlantic Ocean for the uninterrupted movement of 
ocean-borne commerce via the St. Lawrence River had its be- 
ginning with an address by Charles P. Craig, the present ex- 
ecutive director of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association before a large civic dinner in the city of Duluth, 
in January, 1919. 

This was followed by a call by him upon the governors of 
border Lake States to authorize the sending of delegates to 
attend an organization meeting in the city of Washington in 
February of the same year. At this meeting, with six States 
represented, the formal organization was effected. Coincident 
with this organization meeting, there was initiated through 
I. L. Lenroot, at that time United States Senator from W 
consin, the amendment to the rivers and harbors bill, providing 
for a joint engineering board to study the engineering features, 
and a reference of the economic phases of the project to the 
International Joint Commission, a permanent tribunal existing 
under the treaty of 1909, between the United States and 
Canada. This in turn, was followed by a number of extended 
conferences in Canada leading to their concurrence in such 
references. 

FIRST MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 

The first meeting of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association for discussion and adoption of a program occurred 
in Chicago, April, 1919. Since that date the association has 
gradually expanded until today it comprises 22 sovereign 
States, as has already been said. 

STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


From that day until the present the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Tidewater Association has functioned as an association for the 
single purpose set forth in the statement of principles, as adopt- 
ed at its organization meeting. I quote this article: 


The general purpose of this association shall be to bring the Atlantic 
to the heart of the continent through connecting the heart of the Great 
Lakes with tidewater, via the St. Lawrence River, and for such purpose 
cooperate with the Dominion of Canada in what the Dominion is now so 
unselfishly engaged in doing to that end, and to secure like cooperation 
with the Dominion and her navigation and power interests in the 
further development and canalization of the St. Lawrence River and 
the rivers connecting the Great Lakes to a depth sufficient to accom- 
modate ocean-going vessels of at least 80-foot draft, and also the de- 
velopment and utilization of the possible potential power development 
of these international waters in connection therewith and to use all 
lawful and proper means within the power of this association to—and 
in the shortest possible time—accomplish the purposes stated. 
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LATER EVENTS 


Later events followed in rapid succession. 

First. Cooperation was secured from the Canadian Govern- 
ment to enter upon a joint study of the engineering and economic 
factors involved in the project. 

Second. The International Joint Commission held 44 hearings 
in 16 States of the United States and in 5 Provinces of Canada, 
with more than 300 citizens giving testimony. 

Third. This commission submitted a unanimous report on the 
economic phases and recommended the immediate undertaking 
on the part of the two Governments, During this period the 
importance and economic necessity of the project were kept 
constantly before the administration in the United States. 

Fourth. An enlarged international board of engineers under- 
took early in 1925 a further study of the engineering questions. 
This board submitted a report signed by every member of the 
board. 

Fifth, The St. Lawrence Commission of the United States was 
appointed by President Coolidge on March 14, 1924, to advise 
upon development of a shipway from the Great Lakes to the sea. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ST, LAWRENCE COMMISSION 

The recommendations made by the St. Lawrence Commission 
of the United States were final and conclusive. I quote their 
conclusions: 

First. The construction of the shipway from the Great Lakes to the 
sea is imperative both for the relief and for thé future development of 
a vast area in the interior of the continent. 

Second. The shipway should be constructed on the St. Lawrence route, 
provided suitable agreement can be made for its joint undertaking with 
the Dominion of Canada. 

Third. That the development of the power resources of the St. 
Lawrence should be undertaken by appropriate agencies. 

Fourth. That negotiations should be entered into with Canada and an 
endeavor made to arrive at agreement upon all these subjects. In such 
negotiations the United States should recognize the proper relations of 
New York to the power development in the international section. 

COMMERCE THAT WILL BE BENEFITED 

A very significant part of the economic findings of benefits 
that would result from the building of the St. Lawrence seaway 
have been prepared by the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association. Here are the figures for export, import, and 
domestic intracoastal traffic, from and to the marooned interior: 
Exports ; 
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No one presumes to say that all the products mentioned will 
move via the waterway when it is opened, but it is held, and 
with good reason, that all the products named, whether they 
move via the St. Lawrence waterway or not, will share in the 
benefits which a cheap major transportation route will bring to 
the interior of the continent. They will have the benefit of sea 
rates. They will have an option between such sea rates and 
such direct ocean movement and the present land and ocean 
rates via the Atlantic coast. 

GREAT PROGRESS MADE 


Each year witnessed headway and progress. As was to be 
expected, there were objections raised. They came from certain 
quarters in both the United States and from Canada. The oppo- 
sition from Canada to the development of the St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes as a seaway for the commerce of the world to 
unlock mid-western Canada and the United States can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

The first was that joint control would be required. Second, 
that it is a power project and not purely navigation. Third, 
that the port of Montreal would be jeopardized. Fourth, that 
the cost of the St. Lawrence deep waterway would be too great. 

There also arose opposition within the United States, but 
to this the report of the Secretary of War and the recommenda- 
tions of the St. Lawrence Commission gave a convincing answer. 

OBJECTIONS WERE MET 


Let us consider briefly the objections that were advanced 
from the Canadian side regarding joint control. The reply is 
that joint usage prevails now. In the treaty of 1871 the right 
of citizens of the United States was granted to navigate the 
waters of the St. Lawrence to the sea. Just 88 years previ- 
ously, in 1783, a treaty was signed providing that navigation of 
the River Mississippi shall forever remain free and open to 
the subjects of Great Britain and to the citizens of the United 
States. There remained no issue on this point. 

POWER TO BE DEVELOPED IS A BY-PRODUCT 


The power that will be available when the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence deep waterway is completed is a by-product that 
will be of great value to both Canada and the United States. 
The development of 5,000,000 horsepower of water power is a 
potential asset that goes a long ways toward making this proj- 
ect financially feasible. Both countries will divide the power 
along the international boundary. The investment for power 
will pay for itself. The chief benefit of the deep-waterway 
development is and will always be transportation relief. 
Twenty-two States, with a population of 40,000,000 people, all 
of whom are far removed from any possibility of direct benefit 
from the power developed, are insistently demanding transpor- 
tation relief and looking to the joint action of the two nations 
in constructing the St. Lawrence ship channel as bringing about 
that relief. 

What other interest has Minnesota, the first State to broach 
this project? And Iowa, and the two Dakotas, and Wisconsin, 
and Illinois? And so I could go through the entire list of 22 
States. They seek lower transportation rates. That is their 
objective. 

OBJECTIONS BY MONTREAL 

Much has been said and written about the port Montreal and 
the effect of the improvement of the St. Lawrence on that city. 
Any increase in the general prosperity of Canada would cer- 
tainly not injure Montreal. It is inevitable that this improve- 
ment shall be made. The taxpayers of the entire Dominion 
have furnished a large sum of money to improve the St. Law- 
rence River up to Montreal. The taxpayers now demand that 
the entire course to the international boundary be made a 
waterway of sufficient draft to accommodate large ocean-going 
vessels, 

DIVISION OF COST b 

As to the cost, the cost of the Welland Canal will be credited 
Canada as part of the whole scheme of the improvement of the 
St. Lawrence. The total cost of the St. Lawrence project is 
estimated at $123,000,000. One-half of this $123,000,000, or 
$61,500,000, would be Canada’s share in the cost. If Canada 
gets credit for half the cost of the New Welland Canal, or 
$57,000,000, and this be deducted from the half of the $123,- 
000,000, it would leave only the difference for Canada to pro- 
vide, namely, $4,500,000. Even if the engineers’ estimates are 
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appreciably higher, the cost to Canada can not but be regarded 
as trifling in comparison to the great benefits to Canada's 
prairie Provinces and her industrial Provinces bordering the 
Great Lakes. 

I have touched briefly upon the international phase and the 
objections that have been raised from time to time by persons 
speaking for our neighbors on the north in Canada. 

CANADA AND UNITED STATES SEEK A SEAWAY 


We have passed the day when this project can be classed as 
a myth, The old cry of “ Wolf, wolf,” featuring water power 
as the whole objective, is also outworn. Twenty-two States 
of the United States and the greater portion of the Dominion 
of Canada seek relief to ship cheaply out by the St. Lawrence 
rather than aS now via the all-rail routes, with rail rates 
steadily rising, or else by water to Lake Erie and then rail to 
Atlantic Ocean ports. i 

And why? Because the rail haul from Lake Erie to Atlantic 
points, some 400 miles, costs exactly what the average rate is 
for the 3,200 miles across the ocean. a 

Low-cost water transportation facilities lie along the border 
of both these countries awaiting the dredge and the mighty 
army of workmen to fashion it into use. The land-locked em- 
pire in the great mid-west of the United States and Canada 
must be opened to the sea. It is the duty of both nations to 
see that this is done. The United States has already expended 
nearly $50,000,000 in improving portions of this waterway. 
Canada has spent over $250,000,000. A great deal has already 
been done, 

PROMPT ACTION IS WANTED 

The interest of 40,000,000 people is behind the deep water- 
way movement. Now that the preliminary negotiations are 
completed, prompt action is wanted. The task now is to begin 
the actual work of drafting the treaty and to secure its ratifica- 
tion by the two countries. Nothing should interfere with this. 

The history of past relations with Canada is one of fine co- 
operation and of mutual respect. In this project the interest 
of a large part of the population of both countries is so vital 
and the economic stake is of such great value that there can be 
no valid reason for delay. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES M. BECK 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an 
address delivered by Representative Beck of Pennsylvania at 
the recent meeting of the Sons of the Revolution in Washington. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an address delivered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Beck]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, by permission of the 
House, I insert an address delivered at the Jefferson Day dinner 
of the Sons of the Revolution by Hon. James M. Beck, president 
of the Washington Chapter of the society, in Washington, on 
April 12, 1928. 

The address is as follows: 


THE MEMORY OF JEFFERSON 


My fellow members, we are met on the eve of a great anniversary. 
To-morrow will be the one hundred and eighty-fifth anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Jefferson. It would be strange, indeed, if the Sons of 
the Revolution failed to note the natal day of the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Such a commemoration is a debt not only to the 
dead but to the unborn. 

Thomas Jefferson was the most successful politician that the American 
Commonwealth has yet given to the world. I used the word “ poli- 
tician” in its original and nobler sense, for, as the late Thomas B. 
Reed once aptly said, “A statesman is only a dead politician.” For a 
quarter of a century he dominated the politics of this country as no 
other man has before or since. His extraordinary career is the more 
remarkable, for apparently his equipment for leadership was slight. 
His personality had none of the leonine majesty of the greatest of Vir- 
ginians, who impressed men as the aged Lear did the intrepid Kent, in 
having that which men obeyed, authority.“ His was not the hand- 
some presence and magnetic personality of his great rival, Alexander 
Hamilton, that Admirable Crichton of our history. Nor did he 
have the analytical mind of John Marshall. He was not an orator 
like Henry or Adams. A shy, diffident man, he hated the “ morbid rage 
of debate,” rarely spoke in public, and when he did his voice quickly 
became husky and inarticulate. He was by temperament and choice a 
philosopher and philanthropist and was most happy when far from 
the madding crowd.“ He loved his garden more than the councils 


of the mighty, and yet, paradoxical as it may seem, he was the most 
aggressive and militant leader of a political party that our history has 
known. 

A successful political career was furthermore the more improbable in 
his case, as Jefferson was the born idealist. 


This can be seen if we 
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contrast what the Declaration of Independence would have been if 
Franklin, Hamilton, or Marshall, instead of Jefferson, had been its 
draftsman. Franklin would have restricted it to a utilitarian dis- 
cussion of the adyantage to foreign nations of assisting in the creation 
of a new government and weakening the power of the British Empire. 
Ile would also have enlivened his discussion of practical politics with a 
touch of humor which would have increased the gaiety of nations. 
Hamilton or Marshall would have restricted the declaration to an 
analytical statement of the constitutional principle involved in taxing 
the colonies without the consent of the legal legislators. 

Jefferson, however, sounds in the very opening sentence a keynote of 
such lofty moral purpose that the literature of State documents of that 
time can be searched without a fitting parallel. In an age when might 
made right and international morality barely existed, he broadly as- 
serted that a nation, which resorts to force, must justify itself upon 
moral grounds at the bar of the nations, for “a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation.” 

Mark the word “requires.” This assumes that there is a law of right 
and wrong, which, standing higher than laws, precedents, and conven- 
tions, regulates the relations of nations as well as individuals, It 
avows its belief in a great human conscience which, rising above the 
interests of nations and races, would approve the right and condemn 
the wrong. 

The concluding portion of the declaration further recognizes that even 
above the conscience of mankind was the Ruler of Nations, by its 
solemn appeal “to the Supreme Judge of the World for the rectitude of 
our intentions.” The enthusiasm of the idealist is further indicated in 
the sweeping statement that it is a self-evident truth that “all men are 
born equal,” although no truth is less self-evident and, except in a re- 
stricted and purely political sense, it was not a reality then and is not 
now. In this respect Jefferson was again a great human paradox, for 
this inspired idealist was one of the most practical statesmen of his 
or any time, 

Idealists are generally supposed to be out of place in practical poli- 
ties. Shakespeare's wonderful character study of Brutus illustrates 
this by suggesting that if Cassius, the practical politician, had headed 
the progressive nrovement in ancient Rome, instead of the noble idealist, 
Brutus, there might have been a different result. The contrast between 
the two characters is finely pointed in the quarrel scene, when Brutus 
speaks of the assassination of the foremost man of all that time as in 
the nature of a holy sacrifice, while Cassius says—like every practical 
politician in a crisis— 


“ At such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice offense should bear his comment.” 


Did Shakespeare intend to satirize the oconslonal unconscious incon- 
sistency of sonre sincere idealists in this same scene, when he makes 
Brutus quarrel with Cassius for the latter's failure to give Brutus 
money to pay his legions, while criticizing the methods by which Cas- 
sius obtained the tainted money? 

Jefferson's ruling passion and dominant characteristic was that of 
the student. No one of his time, with the exception of Franklin, 
ever gave so much of a life to intellectual pursuits. From early 
boyhood until his latest hours, he remained the unwearying and zealous 
student of the great subjects which challenge the attention of the 
human intellect. A valued correspondent of four great colleges, the 
successor of Branklin as president of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, he crowned his most useful life by founding the University of 
Virginia, upon lines so broad and catholic as to anticipate many of the 
most valued improvements in education, Art, music, literature, history, 
polities, science, agriculture, philosophy, religion, all engaged his 
thoughts, and of these, the great library, which in the days of his 
poverty he was compelled to sell to the Government, is a demonstra- 
tion. In those days men did not buy books as decoratiye furniture, but 
each book was bought to read and study. 

It required 16 wagons to transport his 10,000 books to Washington, 
and it was found that they were written in many languages and com- 
prised in their sweep nearly every department of intellectual activity, 
When he planned the great university, his idea of the curriculum was 
botany, chemistry, zoology, anatomy, surgery, medicine, natural philoso- 
phy, agriculture, mathematics, astronomy, biography, politics, com- 
merce, history, ethics, the law, the industrial and the fine arts, and 
in all of these his versatile mind took an intelligent interest. Few 
men in recorded history have been more versatile. In this respect 
he is only surpassed in his century by Franklin, and he belongs to 
the class of universal genius of which Franklin and Leonardo da Vinci 
were the greatest illustrations, Here was a man who could supervise 
a farm, study nature like a scientist, make useful inventions, draw the 
plans for a mansion or a publie building with the detail of a practical 
archftect, play a Mozart minuet on the violin, ride after the hounds, 
write a brief, or manage an intricate law case, draft State papers of 
exceptional importance, and conduct correspondence with distinguished 
men in half a dozen languages upon questions of history, law, ethics, 
politics, science, literature, and the fine arts. To him the ancient 
classics were “a sublime luxury,” and he thanked God that He had 
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given him in his early education this great source of delight. One of 
his recreations was the reading of Homer in its melodious original. 
His linguistic studies included Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, Italian, 
and Gaelic. With his all-absorbing love of study, his unflagging intel- 
lectual activity, and his natural preference for a scholar's seclusion, 
he would have been in more peaceful times a philosopher or scientist 
or a president of a college or university. 

The general tendency is to associate the subjective literary faculty 
with a certain atrophy of the will and a clouding of the judgment. 
Excessive mental activity does tend to destroy the equilibrium which 
should prevail between the subjective and the objective faculties of the 
mind. In this respect, Jefferson's extraordinary career seems to con- 
tradict the common experience of life and leads us to repeat our in- 
quiry, What was the secret of his unequaled success? How did he, the 
intellectual recluse, become, in the apt language of one of his con- 
temporaries, “the most delightful destroyer of dust and cobwebs that 
his time has ever known?” 

I find that secret primarily in his sturdy optimism—in the fact that 
he believed in the work which he attempted to do, in his own ability 
to do it, in its significance in the predestined advancement of humanity 
and in the ability and disposition of his fellow men to follow a true 
leader. Even these qualities would have availed but little had not his 
work of establishing democracy synchronized with the spirit of the 
times. He was the most successful leader of the masses, because he 
understood their higher inspirations and best voiced their then inar- 
ticulate voice. 

Democracy is still a prophecy and of its many prophets few sur- 
pass Jefferson in real achievement. This is far from saying that he 
brought about the democratic era with which the nineteenth century 
began. To that mighty development, many illustrious men and un- 
counted millions of unknown men had contributed in the long cen- 
turies before the emancipation of the masses. The first American 
democrat was Franklin, but, in that darkest hour before.the dawn, 
Jefferson played the role of Chanticleer—his clarion call to wider 
freedom, while not causing the reddening skies, yet proclaimed the 
morn. In this is his transcendent merit. 

From his earliest manhood Jefferson best voiced the spirit of his time 
by proclaiming eternal warfare against every tyranny over the mind 
of man. Only nine days before his death he again showed his un-e 
conquerable faith in the triumph of the cause, to which he had dedicated 
his life, when he wrote for the fiftieth anniversary of the great 
Declaration, upon which he was destined to die: 

“All eyes are opened or opening to the rights of man. The general 
spread of the light of science has already laid open to every view the 
palpable truth that the masses of mankind have not been born with 
saddies on their backs nor a favored few booted and spurred ready. 
to ride them legitimately by the grace of God.” 

Jefferson truly had the “oversoul,” of which Emerson wrote, “the 
personality that neither flatters nor fails, and which never appeals 
from itself but believes in itself.“ It consisted in that faith which 
can “remove mountains” and “overcome the world,” for he power- 
fully aided in removing mountains of old customs and habits of thought 
and overcame a world, in which the common man had had but too 
little opportunity. The world has no use for half-hearted men. Its 
prizes are for those who throw their whole soul into their work, and 
with the devouring fire of determination and energy consume the obsta- 
cles which lie in their path. Such was the spirit of Thomas Jefferson, 
He met responsibility halfway. He rejoiced as a strong man to run 
his course. 

To succeed in life, moreover, we must not only have faith in our- 
selves and in our work but in our fellow men, Democracy has proved 
a great leveler, and if a man has a public work to do he had better 
not commence with the premise that he is of a superior caste. Jeffer- 
son believed passionately in the people. While he did not regard them 
as infallible and never assumed that the oil of anointing had fallen 
from the head of the monarch and conferred infallibility upon the mul- 
titudinous tongue of the people, yet, with a passionate fervor which 
was with him as a religion, he believed that the common sense of the 
majority could be better trusted than the interested views of a property- 
holding class. Speaking to his neighbors of Albemarle on returning 
from France in 1790, he said: 

“The will of the majority, the natural law of every society, is the 
only sure guardian of the rights of man. Perhaps even this may some- 
times err, but its errors are honest, solitary, and short lived.” 

In his first Inaugural he said: 

“Tf there be any among us who would wish to dissolve this Union 
or change its republican form, let them stand undisturbed as monu- 
ments of the sanity with which error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it.” 

I have already quoted the optimistic prediction which he made nine 
days before his death, to be read on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
great Declaration, when, with trembling hand but with a buoyant and 
eternally youthful heart, he wrote: “All eyes are opened or opening 
to the rights of man.” 

Viewed in the colder light of a later age, his countless critics havo 
charged him with haying been excessively suspicious of his opponents’ 
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motives, but it must never be forgotten that, throughout the whole of 
his long public career, his political opponents continuously impugned 
Jefferson’s motives and denounced him as a demagogue, a Jacobin, 
an atheist, and an anarchist. For many years he accepted with heroic 
composure a greater storm of abuse than was possibly ever visited 
upon any public man in our history, and if, in his later years, his pent- 
up spirit found bitter and at times unjust expression in his later 
writings, something must be allowed to a proud spirit who had for 
so many years accepted insult without reply. If the furious tempest 
of his times occasionally drove him from his true course, let it be 
remembered that only one of his contemporaries—the great-souled 
Washington—always remained true to the north star, 

The greatest inconsistency charged against Jefferson was his acqui- 
sition of “ Louisiana — meaning thereby the whole trans-Mississippi 
region—in supposed violation of his own construction of the Constitu- 
tion, but this may be due to a misconception of his position and it is 
possible that if his critics, comprising in this respect most historians, 
had been as good constitutional lawyers as was Jefferson, they would 
recognize that Jefferson, in this greatest achievement of his whole 
career, was more consistent than his critics have supposed. 

The problem of acquiring new territory was a new one, and in solv- 
ing the problem of Louisiana, Jefferson was treading an unbeaten path, 
He appreciated the enormous importance of the opportunity. He wrote 
to Monroe: 

“On the event of this mission depends the future destinies of this 
Republic.” 

And again he wrote to Livingston: 

“We are satisfied nothing else will secure us against a war at no 
distant period.” 

His opponents opposed the acquisition as in violation of the Con- 
stitution, and certain passages in Jefferson's letters apparently indicate 
that he believed that it would be better for the country to avail itself 
of an unrivaled opportunity to complete our continental domain even 
if its constitutionality was doubtful, especially as he felt complete 
confidence in a subsequent ratification of the acquisition by the Ameri- 
can people. 

It is, however, inaccurate to say—as nearly all historians have 
said—that Jefferson had reached the definite conclusion that it was 
unconstitutional to acquire Louisiana without a constitutional amend- 
ment, In his letter to Gallatin, written in January, 1803, he thus 
aptly states his real conviction: 

“You are right in my opinion as to Mr. Lincoln's proposition. There 
is no constitutional difficulty as to the acquisition of territory and 
whether, when acquired, it may be taken into the Union by the Con- 
stitution as it now stands will become a question of expediency, I 
think it will be safer not to permit the enlargement of the Union but 
by amendment of the Constitution.” 

In other words, Jefferson believed that it was constitutional to acquire 
Louisiana as territory, but that it was of doubtful constitutionality to 
incorporate it into the Federal compact without an amendment, and 
this distinction between “ acquisition” and “incorporation” was the 
very distinction which the Supreme Court subsequently recognized in 
the insular cases. 

Jefferson was more sagacious than his critics; and to-day this con- 
stitutional distinction is familiar to us under which we hold the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico as colonial dependencies without admitting them 
into the Federal Union considered as a constitutional compact. 

Without suggesting that Mr. Jefferson was never guilty of incon- 
sistencies—for a successful political career is only too apt to involve 
at times a compromise of conviction—yet the judicious historian will 
recognize that Jefferson was as consistently loyal to his lofty political 
ideals as any public man of our history, with the single exception of 
Washington. 

Freely recognizing his failings and errors, they were far outweighed 
by his transcendent merits. His idealistic abstractions have turned 
the world upside down. If it be true, and I think it is, that they 
have done a great deal of harm, yet it is also true that they have done 
even greater good. They gave the common man hope and inspiration. 
The level of the human race was appreciably raised by Jefferson. 

As one of his most engaging biographers, Parton, has well said: 

“He defended the honor of the human intellect when its natural 
foes throughout Christendom conspired to revile, degrade, and crush 
it. He enjoyed his existence and made it a benefaction to his kind.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, a rule will be presented within a 
few minutes for the consideration of the flood control bill. In 
order that the discussion of this bill may be consecutive I have 
been requested by a number of gentlemen on both sides of the 
aisle to ask unanimous consent that Calendar Wednesday busi- 
hess to-morrow be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that business on Calendar Wednesday to-morrow 
be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, what committee has the call? 
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Mr. TILSON. The Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and 
this is agreeable to that committee, I am told. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 165 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of S. 3740, 
an act for the control of floods on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, and for other purposes. That after general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 12 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by those favoring and opposing the bill, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment the committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and the amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
legislation made in order under this rule is the most important 
matter that has been brought before this House since the 
declaration of war about 11 years ago. This legislation pro- 
vides for the most gigantic undertaking in construction and 
engineering that any government in the civilized world has ever 
undertaken. It is most far-reaching in every respect and has 
a most important bearing upon the economic life of a large 
portion of our country; it is much larger and will cost four 
times as much as the Panama Canal. 

This legislation should receive the most careful and con- 
siderate attention of every Member of this House. All of the 
hysteria of the times and all of the propaganda which has been 
brought about in whole-page adyertisements in daily news- 
papers of the country should be forgotten for the present and 
this legislation should be considered entirely on the merits 
of the situation. We should try to do what is absolutely right 
to the people who live in the flood-stricken areas of the Missis- 
sippi River and at the same time we should be careful to 
remember that we men represent constituencies in every part 
of this country and that we must do justice to them. 

This rule provides for 12 hours of general debate. Perhaps 
we may need more time, but we have limited the general debate 
to 12 hours because we appreciate the fact that under the 
five-minute rule, on account of various amendments which will 
be offered and important discussions on various paragraphs of 
the bill, the time will necessarily be liberal. The six hours to 
be controlled by the proponents of the bill will be in charge 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rep], the chairman of the 
committee; the time in opposition, it is expected, will be 
controlled by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], 
and it has been agreed between Mr. Frear and the Rules Com- 
mittee that he will immediately yield 1 hour and 15 minutes of 
his time to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox], who is very 
much opposed to certain provisions in the bill. 

This bill does not necessarily meet the entire approval of all 
of the members of the Rules Committee, but we well appre- 
ciate the fact that it is a very important national problem and 
that it is vitally necessary to have legislation at the earliest 
possible date, Therefore, we haye hrought this rule on the 
floor at this time. 

Speaking personally, I have been very much interested in 
this flood-control situation. I was interested enough so that I 
took two weeks’ time, at my own expense, and visited this area. 
I tried in a limited length of time to get as much information 
as the average layman could get. I went over the whole 
proposition from Memphis to New Orleans. I saw the main 
breaks in the river; I saw devastated areas and similar coun- 
try that was not reached by the flood, for purpose of making 
comparison. I visited with a great many of the people in that 
section of the country and I found them representing a high 
grade and ‘fine quality of citizenship. From the talks I had 
with the various people in that section I did not think they 
had in mind to ask of Congress anything but what was abso- 
lutely right, not only to themselves but to the other parts of 
the country. 

The Flood Control Committee has worked long and labori- 
ously on this proposition. They had one of the biggest and 
most complicated problems that has ever been presented to any 
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committee of Congress, and it can not be a matter of surprise 
that they were unable to bring in a bill that would meet with 
the nnanimous approval of every member of the committee or 
of every Member of this House. On the whole, I know they 
have done the best they could, and we are willing to bring 
this proposition on the floor of the House, have it properly 
debated and carefully considered, with the intention that when 
this bill is finally completed it will be one that will fairly 
represent the views of the Members of the House, be fair to 
the devastated area, and meet with the approval of the people 
of the whole country. While I do not intend to discuss the bill 
in detail, I want to call attention to some features that I 
think are essential to be contained in the bill. 

I feel it is of the greatest importance that this work should 
be done by the Board of Army Engineers and under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers. 

I met the representatives of the War Department on the 
Mississippi River when I was down there, and I doubt if you 
can find anywhere in this country men of greater ability, 
experience, or better qualified to carry on this work. They are 
men who are giving the best of their whole lives to this propo- 
sition, men who are deeply interested and want to solve the 
problem. There are no men better trained in every respect to 
do this work than the men who are in charge of the work at 
the present time, and I speak especially of Major Connelly, 
` Major Lee, and Major Holcombe. If I recall correctly, these 
are the three men in charge of the three divisions of the Fed- 
eral work on the Mississippi River. If these gentlemen and 
the people they represent have charge of this work, you need 
not fear any graft or irregularities creeping into the work. 
Their heart and soul is in it, and you can depend upon it that 
they will do what is right to the best of their knowledge and 
ability for the local communities and the people of the whole 
United States. 

I am also very strongly in favor of the principle of local 
contribution, That principle has never yet been abandoned, 
and I am strongly opposed to doing it now. In my judgment 
the people who receive the major part of the benefits are 
entitled to pay a little bit more than the average citizen of the 
United States. 

In taking this position I do not want to put a single burden 
on any man or on any community that it is not able to bear, 
and I have thought that when the President of the United 
States recommended an economie commission to study the 
whole proposition and report back what the various communi- 
ties are able to pay in connection with this work this was 
absolutely fair and sound in every respect, and no sound- 
minded or fair-thinking man should oppose it. One of the 
main reasons it is claimed these people should not pay anything 
is because they are not able to pay; no man so far has said he 
was against the principle. If this commission reported back 
that such and such a community is not able to bear any part 
of the expense, well and good; if another community could pay 
5 per cent, all right; if still another could pay one-third, we 
could act accordingly; this would cover the situation; and to 
my mind this is absolutely fair in every respect; and in in- 
formal conversations I had with various representatives in 
that part of the country not one of them ever advanced the 
idea to me that he expected to get out without making any 
special contribution to these improved works. It is against 
our fixed policy and should not be done at this time. 

I also feel that all the land for the levees on the main 
stream and also on the by-passes or spillways should certainly 
be furnished by the local people. If the States or the locali- 
ties buy this land, every man on the floor of this House well 
knows it will be purchased for 25 per cent of what it would 
cost if the Federal Government goes in there with carte blanche 
authority to buy the land and bear the entire burden. You 
must get some local cooperation, or you will more than double 
all the costs. : 

I want this bill so drafted that it will contain all the safe- 
guards necessary for the Federal Government. If we go down 
there and furnish protection to these people—and I assume it is 
a national responsibility—I do not want to have anything left 
out of the bill that would protect us now and for all time to 
come, I for one do not want to open up a situation that will 
eause thousands of lawsuits for damages against the Federal 
Government in the next 10, 20, or 50 years. We are entitled 
to have all of these provisions in the bill, and the American 
people will not forgive you if you fail to put them in when 
you have the opportunity. I feel after this bill is properly 
discussed on the floor, and every man has given it the atten- 
tion is entitled to, we will improve the bill; and I hope we 
will finally pass a bill that every man in this House can get 
squarely behind and say that we have passed a constructive 
piece of legislation, such a piece of legislation that will not 
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only be approved by the people of the whole country at the 
present time but in all time to come. That is what I hope will 
be the result of the consideration of this legislation at this 
time. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Garrett] such time as he may need. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I shall support 
the rule. This tremendous subject, one of the very greatest, 
certainly, that the Government has ever attempted to grapple 
with in all its history, is entitled to consideration, and the 
rule, I think, provides an entirely fair method for its considera- 
tion. The time which is allowed for the general debate seems 
to be satisfactory to all interested. 

Therefore I deem it unnecessary to talk about the rule, but 
in view of the fact I shall not wish to trespass upon the time 
for general debate which will be under the control of the 
members of the Flood Control Committee, I will at this moment 
take advantage of the opportunity which comes to me as a 
member of the Rules Committee to once more call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to an omission from the bill which, at a 
later period in its consideration, I shall feel it to be my very 
solemn duty to try to cure. 

It just so happens that practically the entire flooded area 
of one of the States bordering upon the Mississippi River, my 
own State of Tennessee, lies within the congressional district 
which I have the honor to represent. 

The Jadwin plan is made the basis of the present measure. 
In so far as the engineering phases of the problem are con- 
cerned it is proposed to have the Jadwin plan become the 
Official plan of Congress. In this plan there is nowhere any 
provision or suggestion for doing anything in regard to the 
State of Tennessee except to bring further injury upon her, 
nor is there in the bill, as it passed the Senate and as it has 
been reported from the House committee, any provision dealing 
in any effective way whatsoever with this omission from the 
plan which is made the basis of the work that is to be done. 
The only thing in the bill as it passed the Senate and as it 
has been reported by the committee that even squints in this 
direction, is section 11, and I wish to insert the verbiage of 
section 11 at this point in my remarks, as follows: 


Sec. 11. That the Secretary of War shall cause the Mississippi River 
Commission to make an examination and survey of the Mississippi 
River below Cape Girardeau, Mo., (a) at places where levees have here- 
tofore been constructed on one side of the river and the lands on the 
opposite side have been thereby subjected to greater overflow, and 
where, without unreasonably restricting the flood channel, levees can 
be constructed to reduce the extent of this overflow, and where the 
construction of such levees is economically justified, and report thereon 
to the Congress as soon as practicable with such recommendations as 
the commission may deem advisable; (b) with a vlew to determining 
the estimated effects, if any, upon lands lying between the river and 
adjacent hills by reason of overflow of such lands caused by the con- 
struction of levees at other points along the Mississippi River, and 
determining the equities of the owners of such lands and the value 
of the same, and the commission shall report thereon to the Congress 
as soon as practicable with such recommendation as it may deem ad- 
visable: Provided, That inasmuch as the Mississippi River Commission 
made a report on the 26th day of October, 1912, recommending a levee 
to be built from Tiptonville, Tenn., to the Obion River in Tennessee, 
the said Mississippi River Commission is authorized to make a resurvey 
of said proposed levee and a relocation of the same if necessary, and if 
such levee is found feasible, and is approved by the board created in 
section 1 of this act, the commission is authorized to build same out of 
appropriations hereafter to be made. 


An analysis of this section immediately discloses that it does 
nothing definite even in the matter of constructing one pos- 
sible levee, nor does it do anything whatsoever of a definite char- 
acter with regard to the compensation or the working out of 
the equities of that part of Tennessee which is incapable of 
being leveed but which will be injured by the constructions 
upon the west bank that will throw upon us water which does 
not belong there by nature. 

I should certainly be very recreant in my opinion to the 
duties which I owe the people of my section if I did not do all 
within my power to bring about in this bill a definite commit- 
ment which will give to us at least equality of justice with all 
other sections down the great stream affected by the bill. 

And so at the proper time I shall have an amendment to offer. 
I can not conceive it possible that in entering on this great plan, 
which it is proposed to make a national one, at least by many, 
that the Congress, when it appreciates the physical problems 
that confront us and the equities we have, will not gladly join 
in caring for that situation. 

If it should be necessary, if the bill takes the form that it 
may take should the suggestions of the gentleman from New 
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York be followed and the policy of local contribution is defi- 
nitely indorsed, then I think I shall be able to demonstrate that 
under that plan there would be an obligation of the Govern- 
ment to meet the situation in Tennessee, at least pro tanto bear- 
ing in mind always that there is nothing in the proposed engi- 
neering plan that is to benefit the State in any way, but is all 
to the injury of the State. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that is all I care to say at this time. It 
is a matter of great importance to a large number of people in 
one of the States of the Union. I have taken advantage of this 
time to say what I have heretofore said to many of my col- 
leagues. The situation is perfectly understood by the Commit- 
tee on Flood Control, and I give notice that when the stage of 
amendments is reached I shall hope to offer an amendment that 
I think will protect our rights, doing justice to our State. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Can the gentleman give us some infor- 
mation as to the nature of his amendment? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will gladly give the gentle- 
man the idea of it. Of course, the gentleman understands that 
the wording of it will necessarily depend on the form the bill 
may take. My thought is, without undertaking to give the 
wording of the amendment, that where under this general plan 
works are constructed upon one bank of a stream, and those 
works cause injury to property upon the other side of the 
stream, that the same rule that it is proposed to apply to com- 
pensation for flood rights and for property rights on the side 
where the works are built should be applied to the opposite 
side, because the opposite side of the stream will be taken as 
a flood way without there being any work done upon it. 

Mr. JACOBSTEHIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Les. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Are there other States that occupy a 
similar position? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Sections of other States— 
Mississippi and Louisiana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. What reason did the Flood 
Control Committee assign for not granting the relief that the 
gentleman asked for? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The committee as a committee 
has not assigned to me any reason I will say to the gentleman. 
There have been many private discussions between myself and 
individual members of the committee, and I have a strong 
suspicion as to the source of opposition, but I do not believe 
that there is a member of the committee who will say that there 
is any argument against it. Of course I can not speak for all 
of them, but I dare say that there will not be throughout the 
debate any member of the committee who will have anything 
to say against the justice of working out something—whether 
they will be satisfied with the amendment I shall offer I can 
not say. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Would not this be assumed to be property 
damages and payment be made under the provision for flood 
rights? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think I could demonstrate 
that the people of Tennessee would have good cause to ask for 
compensation even if you required local contributions in other 
sections. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As a matter of law? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. As a matter of equity. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Rem) chairman of the committee. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I am only going to take 
five minutes on the rule, and I only do that because of what 
the chairman of the Rules Committee has said. I did not 
understand that it was the province of the chairman of the 
Rules Committee to attempt to argue the merits of the bill. 
His entire time, it seems to me, was devoted to an argument 
against doing away with local contributions. The committee 
has worked hard and long on this bill. We do not claim that 
it is a perfect bill. 

I do not want any Member of this House to be prejudiced 
before he hears the arguments pro and con. Every position that 
we will bring to you we expect to maintain, not only by sound 
logic, but by solid facts. There have been a great many super- 
committees working on this bill. I have tried to please as many 
as I could, but up to date we have not been able to please our 
own committee. Consequently, if we seem to be in different rôles 
during the debate, we shall expect you to bear with us. We 
expect to squarely meet the issue, and the only way that we can 
do it is to have the bill brought in under a rule. 
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Mr. Speaker, this problem is bigger than any man or set of 
men in this Congress. It affects the entire Nation, not directly 
affecting alone a small portion of the Nation, the South. It is 
the view of the committee, after long debate and many hearings, 
that any flood-control project that has local contribution as a 
basis is doomed to failure. For that reason the bill is reported 
in the way in which it is now. This bill was passed unani- 
mously by the Senate and reported out of our committee with 
only one dissenting voice. When the House goes into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to consider 
this bill, I want every Member of the House to be on the job 
and hear for himself and decide for himself; and if he does, then 
I have faith that we shall decide this question right. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not think we want any more 
time at present on the resolution. I move the previous question 
on the resolution to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 
ia SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 

on. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

NATIONAL RIFLE MATCHES 


Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 8550) to amend the 
national defense act, with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
move to concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 8550) 
to amend the national defense act, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and moves to concur in the Senate amendment. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 3740) for 
the control of floods on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, pending the motion to go into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, I ask 
unanimous consent for control of the time in accordance with 
the statement I made in presenting the rule, namely, that six 
hours be controlled by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rep] 
four and three-quarters hours by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. FREAR] and one and one-quarter hours by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that of the 12 hours assigned for general debate 
under the rule, six be controlled by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Rip] four and three-quarters by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Frear] and one and one-quarter by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill S. 3740. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill S. 3740, with Mr. LX IRA in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, one year ago to-day 
the people of America were stunned by the news of the crevass- 
ing of the levees along the Mississippi River at Dorena, Mo. 
One year ago to-day began the record-breaking flood of 1927 
in the valley of the mighty river, which, before its waters 
had receded months later, was to lay waste with death-dealing 
desolation a veritable empire and to shock this Nation by what 
was called America’s greatest peace-time disaster. It must 
indeed be the hand of fate which directs us to a consideration 
of this measure upon the first anniversary of that event, and 
its passage must surely be certain if we but turn back our 
minds to the scenes of those terrible hours and determine our 
course from what then happened. 

The Mississippi River, when in flood, is a constant menace 
to those who make their homes behind the levees. In many 
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eases the homes, stores, barns, and other buildings are away | resulted in a weak and unfinished system of levees, and there- 


below the flood level, When the levee breaks, a raging tor- 
rent—60,000,000 horsepower—rushes across the country like a 
tidal wave, sweeping everything before it. 

From Arkansas to Louisiana the swirling waters of the Mis- 
sissipp! carried on its tide animals, fences, bridges, houses, 
barns, outbuildings, trees, and lumber, a huge mass of wreck- 
age. Levees crumbled as the onrushing water sped along its 
path and all was panic. Crawling up from the waters to the 
levee tops came thousands of wild animals and snakes and 
reptiles, seeking safety and all unmindful of man’s presence. 

There was devastation and destruction everywhere, Mr, Chair- 
man; there was human suffering and anguish, but there was 
also heroism and fortitude and courage. Throughout the long 
vigil men stood guard days and nights upon the levees, work- 
ing desperately, ceaselessly, and tirelessly, hoping to maintain 
these bulwarks against the flood waters. 

I wish to pay a tribute to the indomitable courage of the 
people of that stricken area, who amid the wreckage and 
ruin of their homes and property have never lost heart, and 
are still hoping to rehabilitate themselves and start life anew. 

The sympathy of the American people was aroused, Mr. 
Chairman. From the President of the United States came the 
call for aid. The Secretary of Commerce and the Red Cross 
entered upon the work of rescue and relief. Officers of the 
Army and the Navy, of the Public Health Service, and the 
Coast Guard joined the forces of the Veterans’ Bureau and the 
State and local agencies to try to stay the ravages of the great 
river. i 

At more than 70 points refugee camps were established by 
the Red Cross to house a vast army of more than half a million 
people. To protect against epidemic came the best that science 
could provide of medicine, drugs, and vaccines, which were 
administered by doctors and nurses heroically serving without 


pay. 

The sympathetic interest of the American people in the suf- 
fering and distress of their fellow citizens in the Mississippi 
Valley was aroused as never before, and they insist that action 
be taken that will forever prevent the recurrence of a similar 
catastrophe. i 

The 1927 flood could not be passed over as lightly as the 
former ones. It touched the heart and affected the daily life 
of nearly every individual in the country. The cry of the 
valley for help did not fall upon deaf ears, and every person, 
from the lowliest to the highest, was glad to contribute out 
of his own pocket for the relief of those unfortunate and desti- 
tute people. The Nation during the past year manifested its 
deep concern in the misery of the people of the valley and is 
watching with determination to see that its representatives in 
Congress solve this problem and solve it right. 

The problem of flood control has been with this country 
and before Congress for more than 40 years. 

The floods of former years have stricken the people of the 
South many times, often with as tremendous a force as that 
of the recent flood, and which were followed by the same 
untold misery, but never before had their helplessness and 
their suffering attracted the attention of the entire Nation. 

The Flood Control Committee, of which I have the honor 
to be chairman, has gone deep into the subject of flood control, 
and I wish to express my appreciation of the cooperation of 
the members of the committee, who during three whole months 
of the hearings, at the practical sacrifice of all other affairs, 
were constantly in attendance. 

The bill now before us is a bill which received a unanimous 
vote in another body, and has been fayorably reported to the 
House by the Flood Control Committee with only one dissent- 
ing vote. It is not a perfect bill by any means, and does not 
represent the legislation which many members of the committee 
would prefer to see enacted. But in the interest of the people 
who are living in constant jeopardy of their lives from the 
menace of another destructive flood, and after many confer- 
ences and compromises, the bill now presented is offered as 
the best that is attainable at this time. 

It provides for the construction of flood-control works in the 
lower Mississippi Valley only. No flood-control construction 
is authorized upon any of the tributaries of the Mississippi, 
but an immedate survey is directed to be made of them, as is 
a study of the possibilities of controlling the floods on the 
lower Mississippi River by reservoirs. 

There is in the bill no provision for local contribution. 
There can be none if Congress intends to protect the lives and 
property of its citizens from these destructive floods. The 
elemental weakness of the present system, as disclosed by the 
investigations and reports made by the Government agencies, 
as well as the extended hearings before the Flood Control 
Committee, is that the dependence upon local participation has 


fore provided no adequate flood protection. 

The protection of life and property and the safe conduct of 
interstate commerce, as well as the protection of the mails, is 
the solemn obligation and duty of the Government of the United 
States, and that was the underlying thought which secured the 
approval of the committee for this bill. 

The committee's study and investigation of this question has 
convinced it that what the people of the Mississippi Valley need 
is protection of their lives and property while they are follow- 
ing their ordinary pursuits of life. One thing they do not need 
is to reclaim land from the swamp or overflow areas for agri- 
cultural purposes, as many farms adequately protected by levges 
and free from overflow have been abandoned on account of the 
general slump in the prices of farm products in this section, the 
same as in other parts of the United States. 

No levee system can be effective unless it is unified, coordi- 
nated, and complete, and the failure to pay by local levee dis- 
tricts made the whole plan fail. Nearly every levee district 
along the Mississippi River is now or will soon be bankrupt. 
There is no posisble way for them to get money, as they are 
unable to sell new bonds because of the default on the bonds 
already issued. 

Taking into consideration the fact that many of the land- 
owners are poor and have large families to clothe and feed, that 
the land is taxed to the limit for drainage and general taxes in 
addition to the levee taxes, and is heavily mortgaged, and that 
there are no money crops being raised, it is easy to see that the 
local interests can not be depended upon to provide any money 
for flood-control works, and any plan depending upon local 
contribution is doomed before it starts. 

The South is not the only section now aroused to a realiza- 
tion that adequate flood protection must be provided—the East, 
the North, and the West have come to appreciate the fact that 
they, too, suffer in full proportion, economically, with the people 
of the South; moreover, the people of the entire Nation now 
realize the extent of the loss of life, and what the individual 
suffering and the loss of homes and property of hundreds of 
thousands of their fellow citizens has meant. The Nation is at 
last thoroughly aroused, and to permit this session to pass with- 
out enacting measures to prevent the recurrence of another dis- 
aster like that of 1927 would bring merited condemnation upon 
this Congress, 

The people of the United States are willing to supply all the 
money necessary to prevent a recurrence of a flood like that of 
last year, but are not willing to spend large sums of money 
for reclamation or navigation at this time. 

President Coolidge, in his address at the Budget meeting on 
June 10, 1927, said of the Mississippi River flood of 1927: 

The vast, fertile, and productive reaches. bordering the Mississippi 
and its tributaries have been subjected to great disaster. The loss of 
life and property is appalling, * * Control measures that were 
considered by all as ample to full protection have proven inadequate. 
Such a disaster must never happen again, 


And in addressing the Union League Club of Philadelphia 
on Noyember 17, 1927, President Coolidge said: 


Flood control must be completed. 


Secretary of War Dwight F. Davis, in an address before the 
Chicago flood-contro!] conference in June, 1927, said: 

The Mississippi River question is one that ean and must be controlled. 
The Nation whose engineers defied seemingly insurmountable obstacles 
in building the Panama Canal can and will solve this great and com- 
plex problem, 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, in an address at 
Little Rock, Ark., June 25, 1927, said: 


The Mississippi flood of 1927 has been a disaster unprecedented: in 
the peace-time history of our Nation, 


Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army, in an address at the Chicago Flood-Control Confer- 
ence on June 3, 1927, said: 


The flood of the Mississippi Valley is, in many ways, the most serious 
catastrophe of its kind in the history of our country. It is less serious 
only than war itself. 


Hon, Nicootas Lonowortn, Speaker of the House, in an 
address before the Chicago Flood-Control Conference in June, 
1927, said: 


I believe there is not a man in either the House or the Senate that 
does not believe and realize that the time has come when the Gov- 
ernment of the United States itself must take an active interest and 
participation not only in the relief of the sufferers but in the prevention 
of such future catastrophes. 
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Hon. Manrry B. MapveN, chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, in an address at the Chicago Flood-Control 
Conference in June, 1927, said: 


We are not penurious, We have been generous with the world. 
Whenever they have been confronted with a crisis, whenever Congress 
found itself in session on an occasion where any foreign nation or any 
foreign people were in trouble like we have been we responded generously 
to the call, both individually and officially. And we are going to respond 
to the call of the American people in the Mississippi flood. 


But, Mr. Chairman, the memory of man is short, and to-day 
many people haye almost forgotten that catastrophe of only 
one short year ago, which resulted in the loss of more than 
246 lives, drowned out hundreds of cities, towns, and villages, 
droye 700,000 people from their homes, rendered them objects 
of charity dependent upon the Red Cross and other agencies, 
inundated 18,000 square miles, destroyed 1,500,000 farm animals, 
caused losses amounting to many hundreds of millions of 
dollars, suspended interstate freight and passenger traffic, pre- 
vented telegraph and telephone communication, delayed the 
United States mails, and paralyzed industry and commerce. 
In order to bring to our minds again the picture of the problem 
we have to deal with, I have asked the three members of the 
Flood Control Committee from the three lower States of the 
Mississippi Valley which suffered most, to describe the condi- 
tions which they saw in their own States. I shall therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, at this time yield 15 minutes each to Mr. WILSON 
of Louisiana, Mr. DRIVER of Arkansas, and Mr. WHITTINGTON 
of Mississippi. 

Later I will discuss fully the other phases of this problem. 
{Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Witson] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I realize how difficult it would be within a lim- 
ited time to enter upon any comprehensive discussion in rela- 
tion to this, the greatest internal project in America. The 
picture of the flood losses has been given you by the able chair- 
man of this committee. I wish now for the members of the 
committee and for the people of the alluvial valley of the Mis- 
sissippi River to extend to the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Ret] our thanks for his untiring work and for 
his wonderful ability in developing a record that sustained 
every contention made by the people of that valley, that the 
control of the flood waters of the Mississippi River in its alluvial 
valley is a national problem that should be undertaken by the 
National Government. [Applause.] 

I wish also to extend thanks to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], and to 
others who visited the lower valley and the State of Louisiana 
during the flood, Members of the House, and Members of the 
Senate; also to the majority leader of the House [Mr. Titson], 
who came to that stricken territory. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL] has said that he found the people there 
fair-minded people who would not come to the National Gov- 
ernment asking anything that is unfair or asking that the 
problem be undertaken as a national problem unless the under- 
lying merits justified that course. I believe that this Con- 
gress when it has the facts will want to deal with the question 
in the same way. 

In any discussion of the control of the flood waters of the 
Mississippi River in its alluvial valley as a national problem 
it would be difficult to offer any statement either new or origi- 
nal. As a result of the disastrous flood of 1927 we are simply 
at a point where all the arguments made and reasons heretofore 
given in support thereof are more impressive. In fact, actual 
results have brought us to the point where the reasons given 
for dealing with this problem in a national way are un- 
answerable. 

I could quote the declarations of statesmen of the national 
political parties for time without limit. It might be well to 
refer here to the declarations of some of those who have dealt 
with this question in the past. Henry Clay, in a speech in the 
United States Senate, said: 


With regard to the appropriations made for that portion of the coun- 
try from which I eome, the great valley of the Mississippi, I will say 
that we are a persevering people, a feeling people, and a contrasting 
people; and how long will it be before the people of this vast valley 
will rise en masse and tumble down your little hair-splitting distinc- 
tions about what is national and demand what is just and fair on the 
part of this Government in relation to their great interests? 


Abraham Lincoln said: 


The driying of a pirate from the track of commerce in the broad ocean 
and the removing of a shag from its more narrow path in the Missis- 
sippi can not, I think, be distinguished in principle. 


Hach is done to 
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Save life and property and to use the waterways for the purpose of 
promoting commerce. The most general object I can think of would 
be the improvement of the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 


It is interesting to note that Mr. Lincoln had in mind the 
preservation and promotion of- interstate commerce and the 
Saving of life and property, and that it did not appear to him 
to be a reclamation project. 

President Roosevelt said: 


We, the Nation, must build the levees, and build them better and 
more scientifically than ever before. 


It is important now to recall that President Roosevelt said 
“We, the Nation,” must do it, and that the solution of the prob- 
lem should not be put upon the local interests. 

President Taft, in discussing an appropriation, a portion of 
hte was to be dedicated to the control of floods of the Missis- 


I am strongly in favor of expending the whole $50,000,000 to save 
that part of the country from floods in a reasonable time and provide 
a proper levee system. 


The platforms of the major political parties for the last 20 
years have directly declared that the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi River from Cape Girardeau to the Gulf for the purposes 
of navigation as well as to prevent destructive floods was a 
national problem. 

Even though former Presidents of the United States, states- 
men, and leaders in our national life have been outspoken in 
support of the National Government taking charge of this, the 
greatest internal project in America, in a more comprehensive 
way, yet the Congress has been slow to assume the responsi- 
bility and place the Government in charge. 

It was only after long years of discussion and earnest effort 
that the Congress recognized flood control as one of the duties 
of the National Government. Even after the creation of the 
Mississippi River Commission in 1879 and down to 1917 the 
appropriations made to assist in flood-control works were based 
upon the theory of being for the improvement of navigation. 
It is interesting to review the efforts made by those who might 
be termed the pioneers in securing Federal jurisdiction for 
flood control on the Mississippi River. Notable among these 
were General Catchings, of Mississippi, and Governor Blanchard, 
of Louisiana. Governor Blanchard, then a Member of Congress, 
went to section 8, Article I, of the Constitution, which makes 
it ne duty of Congress “to * * * repel invasions,” and 
said: 


An enemy invades us. Our people fly to arms, Points of defense are 
strengthened, The eye of strategy selects other points to be fortified 
and defended. Congress votes the money, and immediately long lines 
of breastworks guard our frontier where attack is apprehended. 

But here is an enemy who comes in the form of raging waters, 
sweeping down in resistless might from the north upon the sunny 
valleys of the West and South, bringing devastation, destruction, death. 
He raids through the country, rioting in ruin; and millions, panic- 
stricken, flee at his approach, leaving their all to be swallowed up in 
the wild vortex of destruction. The wasting presence lasts but a 
couple of months, but in that time there has been a destruction of 
property, present and prospective, equal in value to many millions of 
dollars. 


The aptness of this vivid comparison made by this great 
Louisianian can be best appreciated by those who witnessed 
the flood of 1927. 

During the Sixty-fifth Congress the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol was created and in 1917 the first flood control act was 
passed. In this act flood control was recognized as a function 
of the National Government and an appropriation of $45,000,000 
was authorized. The work was placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Mississippi River Commission and the project then 
adopted was from Cairo to the Head of Passes on the main 
river. Later, in the act of 1923, this jurisdiction was extended 
to the tributaries and outlets of the Mississippi River, in so 
far as they are affected by its flood waters—the only outlet 
existing being the Atchafalaya River in Lonisiana. I may 
suggest here that the flood of 1927 has extended, by the effect 
of the Mississippi flood waters, the jurisdiction of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission. This involves a wide extension of 
what is termed the approved project and is usually referred 
to as the project now under the jurisdiction of the commission. 
In the two flood control acts mentioned, and in appropriations 
prior to the creation of the Committee on Flood Control, the 
local interests were required to contribute. Under the act of 
1917, as amended by the act of 1923, this contribution by the 
States and the local interests was fixed at the supplying of 
all rights of way, paying one-third of the cost of levee con- 
struction, and paying the entire cost of levee maintenance. 
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Unfortunately this maintenance has been given a general con- 
struction so as to mean replacements as well as repairs. 

Now, in this long struggle, the fact that the States and local 
interests involved were required to contribute, and did con- 
tribute, was not any recognition or admission by them of the 
principle involved, nor does this constitute any argument that 
the work of protection against destructive floods in the alluvial 
Valley of the Mississippi River is a reclamation project. These 
conditions were simply met in self-defense because Congress 
adopted that method and did not assume full charge of the 
problem as a national one. 

The reasons for a national undertaking ail existed at that 
time. The people of the lower Mississippi Valley have for more 
than 100 years struggled against destructive flood waters cre- 
ated by the drainage of 31 States, constituting in area 42 per 
cent of the Union. The waters from 1,240,000 square miles of 
territory are concentrated upon 30,000 square miles between 
Cape Girardeau and the Passes. The people living within this 
small area accepted the concessions made by Congress because 
for the greater portion of the time they had been fighting alone. 
They accepted the conditions, taxed themselves to the limit, 
floated bond issues, and met to the utmost of their ability every 
demand of the Mississippi River Commission, the agency of the 
Federal Goyernment in charge, in order to complete the works 
proposed by the commission as necessary for the control of the 

8. 

The work was done upon the plans and specifications of the 
commission, and it is an interesting fact that every organiza- 
tion all the way from Cape Girardeau to the Gulf, consisting 
of some 30 levee boards, cooperated with the commission with- 
out a dissenting voice. These States and local interests acted 
in self-preservation and spent some three hundred millions of 
dollars on this work. They contributed to this work not only 
in defense of their lives and property, but also to assist in 
works which benefited the entire Nation through improvement 
of navigation. It is indeed driving a hard bargain on a cold 
and calculating basis to come at this time and say that these 
facts should be used as an argument to establish the principle 
of local contribution to such an extent that it must be recog- 
nized in this legislation. 

It would be more correct to say that, having thus expended 
this amount, burdened themselves with indebtedness to the 
utmost limit in a heroic effort against an uncontrollable force 
for which they were not responsible, that they should now be 
relieved of any obligation or fear of obligation in the execution 
of this project. 

NATIONAL ASPECTS OF FLOOD CONTROL 

The work of flood control on the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, for the protection of the alluvial valley, can only be 
made in reality and in fact the work of the National Goyern- 
ment by action of Congress, In order to bring definitely to the 
Congress, the House and the Senate, the information and data 
to establish the proper basis of action, the Flood Contrel Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives was called in session 
November 7, 1927, with Congressman Frank R. Rem, of Ilinois, 
presiding. This was one month before the session of Congress 
started and before the committee was actually authorized to sit, 
but the sessions were given legal status by the agreement before 
the session began of the Speaker, Hon. NICHOLAS LonowortH; 
the majority leader, Hon. JoRN Q. Titson; and the minority 
leader, Hon. FINIS J. Garrerr. It might be well to say that the 
country at large indorsed this action, which afterwards had the 
approval of Congress. The committee was in session for prac- 
tically 70 days. More than 800 witnesses appeared before the 
committee and organizations representing every phase of Ameri- 
can life presented views and urged action. Among these organi- 
zations and individuals might be named the following: United 
States Chamber of Commerce; American Legion; American 
Federation of Labor; American Farm Bureau Federation; three 
former presidents of the American Society of Engineers; 40 
Senators-and Representatives; governors of States; State of- 
licials; mayors of large cities; State engineers; levee district 
engineers; American Bankers’ Association; Chicago Flood Con- 
ference; three advisory engineering committees, one from the 
American Society of Engineers, one from the University of 
Engineers, and one from the railroad engineers of the Missis- 
sippi Valley; and the Mississippi River Commission. 

These organizations were unanimous in voicing the sentiment 
that the flood-control problem now under consideration was one 
which should be undertaken immediately and effectively by the 
Federal Government at Federal expense. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, whose mem- 
bership comprises local chambers of commerce throughout the 
United States, submitted a referendum to its membership and 
secured almost a unanimous vote approving the following 
Proposition: ? 
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The Federal Government should hereafter pay the entire cost of 
constructing and maintaining works necessary to control the floods of 
the lower Mississippi River. The Federal Government should assume 
the sole responsibility for locating, constructing, and maintaining such 
works, i 


This same principle has been advocated by the other organ- 
izations named and by the major portion of the press of the 
United States. All these facts were established by the hearings 
before the Flood Control Committee and also by the hearings 
before the Commerce Committee of the Senate. If the Congress 
is responsive to public opinion and the will of a majority of the 
people of the United States, we should, without hesitation and 
ec carry out their expressed wishes, which are now well 

own. 

A simple statement of facts regarding the situation of Louis- 
jana demonstrates more clearly than any argument I could 
make the national character of the flood problem. 

The area of the alluvial valley embraced within the present 
flood-control project, subject to overflow, is 30,000 square miles. 
The total area of the State of Louisiana is 45,309 square miles, 
of which 14,690 square miles are within this alluvial area and 
subject to overflow; so that only slightly less than half of the 
area sought to be protected is within the State of Louisiana. 

From Cairo to the Gulf the length of the Mississippi River 
is 1,064 miles, and of that 550 miles are within the borders of 
Louisiana. On this stretch of the river there are about 1,780 
miles of levees; 757 miles thereof are in Louisiana. 

The lower Mississippi River, from Cairo to the Gulf, must 
carry the drainage from 42 per cent of the area of the United 
States. This entire volume of water must pass through 
Louisiana. 

The property values in Louisiana subject to inundation 
amount to $1,261,997,760; the population in this area is 1,877,137 
persons, 

The people affected have struggled for more than 100 years 
in a heroic effort to protect themselves against the invading 
waters originating outside the borders of that State. The fer- 
tile lands embraced within this vast area have been, from the 
earliest days, developed, cultivated, and used. There is no ques- 
tion of reclamation involved; it is simply the protection of life 
and property against a force originating outside of Louisiana, 
and against the destructive invasion of which the local interests 
in Louisiana are powerless to wage a successful contest at the 
present time. 

In this effort to protect themselves there has been spent on 
the Mississippi River, its tributaries, and the Atchafalaya outlet 
in Louisiana, the sum of $143,647,243; of this the Federal Gov- 
ernment has paid $35,053,396.27, and the State and local inter- 
ests therein have paid $108,593,846.73. Of course, this latter 
figure takes no account of private expenditures and millions 
spent in struggles against high water, of which no record has 
been kept. Notwithstanding this expenditure, due to the rapid 
development and drainage along the upper stretches of the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries, all necessary for economic 
development there, and against which no complaint is made, the 
flood heights on the lower river, and especially in Louisiana, 
have progressively increased to such an extent that the degree 
of safety and protection has rapidly diminished, and the dan- 
ger to life and property is greater to-day than ever before. 

The State and the local interests in the area subject to floods 
have exhausted their ability to provide the funds necessary to 
continue the work of protection and are laboring under a 
bonded indebtedness which, without better protection, it will be 
most difficult to discharge. Added to this has been the con- 
tinually increasing flood losses. The actual, direct loss caused 
in Louisiana by the 1927 flood is conseryatively estimated at 

7,214,000. The indirect and incidental losses are several times 
that amount. During this flood more than 300,000 people were 
driven from their homes in Louisiana and some 208,000 were 
under the care of the American Red Cross. No words of praise 
would be too great for this organization which did such wonder- 
ful work in relieving the flood sufferers, but this merely em- 
phasizes the necessity for comprehensive legislation to avert 
such a disaster in the future. 


THE BILL UNDER CONSIDERATION 


All legislation to a certain extent is a matter of compromise, 
but the bill we now have before us—Senate bill 3740—as 
amended by the House Committee on Flood Control, meets in 
every major feature or provision the demands of the publie and 
the necessities of this vital, national undertaking. It covers it 
in a way just as definite as is practicable or feasible with the 
information before us. 

After the disastrous flood of 1927 investigations were made 
by the Corps of Engineers of the Army and by the Mississippi 
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River Commission, using and embodying the work of the spill- 
way board which made a survey on the lower sections of the 
river. 

THE BOARD 

The board set up in the act to formulate the plans and speci- 
fications for the execution of the project consists of the Secre- 
tary of War, the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, 
the president of the Mississippi River Commission, and two 
civilian engineers chosen from civil life. The agency for the 
execution of the work after the plans are agreed upon is the 
Mississippi River Commission, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of War and the supervision of the Chief of Engineers. 

The board is to take the plan submitted by the Chief of Engi- 
neers and the plan submitted by the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, which latter includes the report of the Spillway Board 
and, after reviewing these, may adopt either, or reconcile their 
differences, and formulate plans which shall constitute a rec- 
ognized project to be executed by the Mississippi River Com- 
mission. For this purpose the sum of $325,000,000 is author- 
ized to be appropriated. 

The approved and authorized project embraces what might 
be termed the emergency work extending from Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., to the Head of Passes, and deals with the flood waters of 
the Mississippi River between those points in so far as they 
affect the main river; and the tributaries and outlets thereof, 
in so far as they are affected by the flood waters of the Mis- 
sissippi River. It includes on the main river the work of 
improvement of navigation, revetting the banks and maintain- 
ing the channel for navigation purposes. 

For controlling the flood waters of the Mississippi River it 
also includes the construction and completion of whatever spill- 
ways, diversion channels, or flood ways as may be found neces- 
sary and feasible in connection therewith. 

This project as thus described is to be carried on to comple- 
tion without local contributions. The States and local inter- 
ests agreeing to supervise and maintain the levees after com- 
pletion; such maintenance to be limited to caring for the 
levees, cutting grass, and so forth, but does not include replace- 
ments on account of caving or crevasses. This will keep the 
States, levee boards, and other local interests in immediate 
touch with the entire system of works and will place no heavy 
burden on them. 

The question of local contribution has, in a general way, 
been the subject of chief contention and dispute, but when it 
was shown that the local interests had, in the effort to protect 
themselves against the drainage of 42 per cent of the Union and 
during a contest of more than 100 years, spent $292,000,000 
and are now unable to contribute in any way to make an effec- 
tive flood-control program possible, it was readily conceded in 
the Senate that no further local contributions should be 
demanded on this project. 

The bill also provides that just compensation shall be paid 
by the United States for the property taken, used, damaged, 
or destroyed in carrying out the works authorized, including 
property located within the areas of the spillways, flood ways, 
or diversion channels or the uses thereof or flowage rights 
thereon. 

This is certainly a fair provision and simply in accordance 
with the constitutional provision to the effect that private 
property can not be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation. 

The bill further provides that it is the sense and intention of 
Congress that the work shall be carried on and completed in a 
manner that will give the same degree of protection to the 
lands adjacent to the flood ways as to the lands adjacent to 
the levees on the main river, and that the rights, uses, and 
property necessary for the flood ways shall be acquired and 
the protective works therein completed before any diversions 
are made through the flood way and that, pending all investi- 
gations and surveys therefor as well as the performance of 
the work, the same degree of protection shall be given to all 
sections of the valley. 

SURVEYS 

The bill provides that there shall be a further survey and 
investigation, with data for the recommendations of the board, 
between Cape Girardeau, Mo., and Baton Rouge, La., before 
work other than levees and bank revetment is undertaken on 
that section of the river. This survey is made necessary and 
essential on account of the facts developed by the hearings 
both before the Heuse and Senate committees, and also on 
account of the differences in the reports submitted to Congress 
by the Chief of Engineers and the Mississippi River Commission. 
It was evident that sufficient time had not been given for com- 
plete surveys and the necessity for these is acknowledged both 
by the Commerce Committee of the Senate, the Senate itself, 
and the Flood Control Committee of the House. 
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The bill also provides that the titles to the lands acquired 
by the Government under this act shall, when the works are com- 
pleted, be conveyed to the States and local interests in order to 
relieve the Government of jurisdiction and transfer it to the 
States and local interests. 

The act authorizes an appropriation of $5,000,000 to be used 
by the Secretary of War in emergency work during floods on 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries and for the immediate 
repair of any flood-control works that may be destroyed. 

TRIBUTARIES 


This bill for the first time authorizes a complete survey and 
investigation of the principal tributaries of the Mississippi River 
that affect floods in the alluvial valley for the purpose of flood 
control thereon. It authorizes the use of $5,000,000 of the funds 
authorized in this act, to be used with appropriations already 
made, amounting to about $1,500,000 for that purpose. It pro- 
vides when this investigation is made and completed that the 
data and results shall be placed before the board herein created, 
which shall consider the same and make recommendations to 
Congress for a flood-control project on the tributaries. That is 
an important provision, because the work of complete flood con- 
trol on the Mississippi necessarily involves the extension of the 
works to the tributaries. r 

THE COST 


Considerable propaganda has been put forth against the Jones- 
Reid bill now before us to the effect that the cost will be pro- 
hibitive and far beyond anything that has been contemplated. 
There is no reason or basis for this contention. Reliable esti- 
mates all along have been to the effect that the execution of 
comprehensive flood-control works, in a manner and to the 
extent required for the national welfare, would be in the neigh- 
borhood of five or six hundred million dollars to be expended 
over a period of from 10 to 20 years. I am sure it will be 
readily admitted that this is not an unreasonable expenditure 
in view of the vast interests involved. 

The bill under consideration authorizes an appropriation of 
$325,000,000. The recommendations in the report of the Chief 
of Engineers and the Secretary of War were for $296,000,000. 
The report and estimates of the Mississippi River Commission, 
involying practically the same project. with like character of 
work, but slightly more complete, were for $407,000,000. This 
latter contemplated remuneration for the lands and property 
taken for the flood ways, but the report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers did not. Of the amounts recommended and estimates 
made by the Chief of Engineers and the Mississippi River Com- 
mission $110,000,000 is for the improvement of the Mississippi 
River for navigation. Of course, it should be stated that the 
amount spent for bank revetment is protective of flood-control 
works, but in so far as an approved project is concerned and 
appropriations authorized the bill, if enacted into law, will not 
go beyond the project included in those estimates and which 
all admit should be taken up at once as emergency work. 

Now, the fact that this bill authorizes an immediate, com- 
prehensive, and complete study of the tributaries that affect 
the floods in the alluvial valley of the Mississippi River can 
not be consistently urged as a program for unreasonable or in- 
ordinate costs to the Government. 

The funds for the surveys are already provided in the rivers 
and harbors act of 1927 and in the measure now under consid- 
eration. Surveys and investigations, with cost estimates, are to 
be made. The reports of these go first to the board, consist- 
ing of the Secretary of War, Chief of Engineers, president of 
the Mississippi River Commission, and two civilian engineers, 
and after being considered and passed upon by the board are 
referred to Congress. The Congress then in existence will 
have full control of the approval of the projects, the appor- 
tioning of the costs, and the appropriation of the money. 

If, after these investigations are made, it should be found 
that complete and effective flood control may be had for the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries, along with their improve- 
ment for navigation, at a cost of $1,000,000,000, to be spent 
within the next 10 to 20 years, favorable action thereon would be 
justified, and would be a profitable investment rather than a 
burden on the National Government. Such a program would 
have the approyal of the States and their joint effort for what- 
ever reasonable demands might be made in connection with 
the execution of the project. 


ADDITIONAL SURVEYS 


Some complaint has been made because the bill as it passed 
the Senate and is now before the House authorizes and directs 
additional surveys and investigations. There is no increased 
cost added for that purpose, but these additional investigations 
are made necessary by reason of the facts developed in the 
hearings before the Flood Control Committee of the House and 
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the Commerce Committee of the Senate. In entering upon the 
execution of a project of this importance, involving rich and 
fertile areas, thickly populated, I am sure all will admit that 
each and every step taken should be safeguarded by complete 
and definite information. Take, for instance, the proposed 
flood way through the Tensas Basin. The Mississippi River 
Commission has been dealing with the flood-control works on 
that section of the river for 50 years. The commission outlined 
a plan following the flood of 1927. This plan was for a con- 
trolled and regulated flood way from Cypress Creek to the head 
of the Atchafalaya Basin at Old River. It proposed the diver- 
sion of approximately 600,000 cubic second-feet during any 
flood exceeding that of 1922, The application of this in the 
past would have only involved its use in the 1927 flood. 

The Chief of Engineers, with very little experience and no 
former direct connection with that section of the river, sub- 
mitted a plan for diversion through a fuse-plug levee, about 30 
miles in length, at Cypress Creek, of 900,000 cubic second-feet 
in any flood exceeding that of 1922. This would have been 
used in the past only in the flood of 1927. The estimate under 
the commission plan is $107,000,000, and that of the Chief of 
Engineers is $7,700,000. 

The latter plan makes no provision for payment for the prop- 
erty taken or used for the flood way, although the water di- 
verted through that territory would be twice as much as passed 
throngh that section on account of three breaks in the levees in 
1927. This would raise flood heights in the flood way for a 
distance of practically 140 miles 7 to 8 feet above the 1927 flood. 
Only those who are conversant with the effects of crevasses in 
levees during extreme floods could estimate or appreciate the 
effect of the use of a fuse-plug levee. No better description 
could be given, in my opinion, than the following statement by 
Hon. Oscar Johnson, a lifetime resident of the Yazoo Basin: 


Not being a civil engineer, I shall not presume to criticize the engi- 
neering plans submitted by the general other than in a single par- 
ticular; namely, the matter of “ fuse-plug levees.” 

The plan provides for a fuse-plug levee at Cypress Creek. The idea 
of the plan is that at a given height in the water this “fuse plug” 
will blow out, break, or be overflowed, permitting the escape of a given 
quantity of water; the maximum of this quantity is stated in the plan 
at 900,000 cubic feet per second. The greatest crevasse, I believe, that 
has ever occurred in the Mississippi levee was the break at Mounds 
Landing, when the water stood approximately 19 feet above the ground. 
The break was a half mile in width. The water swept through with an 
unprecedented velocity, and yet it is estimated that the flow through 
this crevasse was approximately only 500,000 cubic feet per second. 
This crevasse washed out a lake or “blue hole“ more than 100 feet 
deep, and cut a channel more than a mile back into the interior, de- 
stroying 5,000 acres of land by depositing sand of such character as 
to prevent successful cultivation of the soll in the future. If such a 
result bappens at one of the fuse plugs it would be almost an impos- 
sible task to restore the levee without looping or building back for 
some distance. A few successive breaks of this sort at the same point 
would shortly result in a channel being cut from the head to the mouth 
of the spillway. 

Those of us who have lived behind levees the greater part of our 
lives are decidedly of the opinion that levees Have a perverse way of 
not breaking at points where they are expected to break. Frequently 
water is impounded and raised temporarily as the result of a wind- 
storm; frequently windstorms bring about waves that wash into and 
cut through a strong levee standing several feet above the crest of 
the water; frequently levees are undermined by water seeping through 
below the base. 

We believe from practical experience, as opposed to engineering 
theory, that such spillways as are constructed should be of the type 
commonly known as “controlled,” or should be left open at the head 
and leveed along the sides so that the flow of water through the spill- 
ways may be controlled and regulated. 


Other important facts showing the necessity for further sur- 
veys were developed in the hearings before the Committee on 
Flood Control. There was a report filed by the reservoir board 
which indicated that reservoirs on the White and Arkansas 
Rivers could be constructed at no exorbitant cost that would 
retain during a flood period such as we had in the 1927 flood 
500,000 cubic second-feet of water. This might render the Boeuf 
flood way unnecessary, or greatly diminish the requirements for 
diversion and, therefore, diminish the costs and heavy losses 
that might occur. The president and members of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission were very positive in their testimony 
that this entire subject should have further consideration before 
a final conclusion was reached. In that connection I quote from 
Colonel Potter, president of the commission, and Captain West, 
a civil engineer who has long been a member of the commission: 
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Colonel Porrmrrn. * * * I want some time to study it and see if- 
certain other features can not be brought in to reduce the cost or make 
the plan more feasible. 

The CHAIRMAN. What else have you got in mind? 

Colonel Porrxn. That is principally the thing * + 

I belleve there is a possibility of control on the Arkansas and White 
so as to avoid these spillways and flood ways. 

I would not put anything of that kind on these people until I had 
made a thorough study. * * * But I can tell you now that I 
would rather live behind that levee with a 4foot raise and a 12-foot 
crown and a 6-to-1 slope on the back side and a 4-to-1 on the front 
side, and the right to fight for my life and property, than to have that 
thing put down on me. 

Mr. WILSON. Then, if you had this reservoir storage of 600,000 feet 
up the Arkansas and White they would relieve the amount of water 
collected from Old River to go down the Mississippi and the Atchafa- 
laya to that extent, wouldn't it? 

Colonel Porrer, Just as much as at Cypress Creek. 

Mr. Witson. The Cypress Creek will be the same as the source of 
the Atchafalaya, which will be divided between the Atchafalaya and 
the main river to carry, it down, 

Colonel Porrer. That is the reason I would study the Arkansas 
before I would put in the Tensas Basin flood way or the Atchafalaya 
flood way. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, Colonel Potter's testimony developed the fact 
that he was not entirely in sympathy with the idea of the proposed 
flood way through the Tensas Basin, as a means of reducing flood 
heights at Arkansas City. His statements are to the effect that he was 
almost disposed to sign a minority report on this particular item. Now, 
has your study, has your investigation of this particular point, been 
sufficiently extensive to Justify your recording your opinion one way or 
the other as to the practicability of making use of reservoirs in the 
Arkansas and White Valleys in preference to the recommended flood 
way? 

Mr. West. If reservoirs could be found that would reduce the dis- 
charge in the main river at the mouth of the Arkansas River as much 
as the diversion would reduce it, and even though the reservoirs would 
cost more than the diversion, it would be infinitely better for the whole 
problem. It would save the million or two or more acres that the 
flood way would destroy. It would be better for the river itself, 
because diversions are not good, except as a last resort to save levee- 
ing further. They are not good for the development of the stream 
itself, and unless they are absolutely controlled at the head, the 
entrance, and throughout, they can be more harmful, perhaps, in the 
long run than they will be beneficial. 

The CHARMAN. Well, now, the question was 

Mr. West. So I only look upon diversion as a matter of last resort. 

The CHAIRMAN, All right. Now, the question was this: Has your 
study and investigation on this particular thing been sufficient to justify 
you in stating your opinion that it is necessary to proceed with the 
flood ways at this time 

Mr. West. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Or do you incline to agree with Colonel Potter? 
What is your answer? 

Mr. West. We suggested in our report that we needed more time to 
study this particular question, to balance reservoirs against flood ways. 
I do not think that there would be any time lost in the construction 
of the whole structure by giving time for that study. It would only 
delay the time of beginning the flood ways, so that the flood ways 
could be completed even though you delayed a year or two; they could 
be completed before you could complete the necessary work along the 
main river. Then why hurry and make a possible mistake? Why not 
make a more exhaustive investigation and study of the possibilities of 
reservoirs? 

The CHAIRMAN. All right. Then you are inclined to agree with 
Colonel Potter in that, are you? 

Mr. West. I fully agree with Colonel Potter in that; yes, sir. 


I have no desire to criticize or to differ with the engineers 
in charge or those who may be placed in charge, but in view of 
these facts is it not fair and just, in the interest of the people 
immediately involved as well as the Nation itself, that a more 
complete survey and investigation be authorized and directed? 
That is what this bill provides. 


ATCHAFALAYA BASIN 


Now, the same is true of the proposed flood way through the 
Atchafalaya Basin. Whatever volume of water is diverted 
through the Boeuf River and Tensas Basins must, in the 
vicinity of Old River, which is the source of the Atchafalaya 
River, meet and converge with the volume of water carried 
down the main Mississippi River and that which comes down 
the Red River. In respect to this flood way a like diversity of 
opinion exists among the engineering forces. 

The spillway board, carrying out a survey authorized by 
Congress in 1926, spent about one year in investigation before 
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the flood of 1927 came, and continued their investigations dur- 
ing that flood. Their investigations and report were adopted 
by the Mississippi River Commission. 

It was proposed in that report to divert through the Atcha- 
falaya Basin 900,000 cubic second-feet, with works constructed 
so as to carry that volume safely to the Gulf, a distance of 
about 146 miles. The report of the Chief of Engineers pro- 
posed to divert through the Atchafalaya Basin 1,500,000 cubic 
second-feet, with works of quite a different character and 
largely without protection to rich and valuable territory and 
with ring levees around a number of important towns. These 
recommendations were universally disapproved by all the people 
living in the territory affected. Is it not fair and right that 
further investigations should be made to be considered by the 
board created by this act? For this flood way the Mississippi 
River Commission plan called for an expenditure of $52,500,000, 
which included compensation for property taken and the uses 
thereof necessary; that of the Chief of Engineers for an ex- 
penditure of $29,900,000. A like situation exists in relation to 
the proposed diversion at Birds Point. 


OCCASIONS NO DELAY * 


The bill which passed the Senate unanimously is not mate- 
rially changed by the amendments adopted by the Committee 
on Flood Control of the House of Representatives. Nothing is 
added to the approved project and no additional authorization 
for expenditures. It contains no provision that should in any 
way delay the execution of the approved project. 

All will agree that immediate procedure should be under- 
taken. First, of raising, strengthening, and relocating the levees 
on the main river and on the tributaries and outlets in so far 
as they are affected by the flood waters of the Mississippi 
River, and revetting the banks of the Mississippi River from 
Cape Girardeau to the Head of the Passes. That covers the 
work now under jurisdiction of the commission and which is 
adopted in this project. The engineering features in this por- 
tion of the work are agreed upon. Second, the immediate con- 
struction of the Bonnet Carre spillway above New Orleans, as 
there is entire agreement in relation to this item of the project. 

During the time this work is proceeding the further surveys 
and examinations required under the provisions of this act can 
be made and definite plans outlined with cost estimates so the 
work may proceed in a businesslike way. 

So when you examine the provisions of this bill and come to 
an understanding of the project it adopts and the work it 
authorizes and directs there is nothing to justify the fear of 
delay and uncertainty. 

In fact, more complete surveys and investigations will no 
doubt adjust the differences of opinion and plans in such a way 
as to reduce costs and save in the national expense. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. REID of IIlinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. DRIVER]. 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Chairman, owing to the fact that at a 
later hour in the course of the discussions of the bill I shall 
have the opportunity of discussing the features of the plan 
and offer to the committee some suggestions with respect to 
that plan, I shall elect now to devote the 15 minutes which 
are given to me to the effort of presenting to this body a pic- 
ture of the conditions in the alluvial valley of the Mississippi 
River which must be known in order that you may be prepared 
to deal intelligently with what the chairman of your Rules 
Committee has mentioned as being the biggest interior im- 
provement project ever suggested to the Congress of the United 
States. It is a distinct pleasure to me, gentlemen, to have the 
assurances of your interest, which have been manifested so 
often during the period when the flood was in the valley, after 
its recession, and during the period since this session of the 
Congress has convened. I believe, gentlemen, that is only a 
fair reflection of the sentiments so generously offered by this 
country and which aroused in the country a spirit of service 
making possible the salvation of life and the laying of the pred- 
icate upon which we are attempting to prosecute the necessary 
work for the rehabilitation of the Mississippi Valley. 

My colleague from Louisiana has mentioned to you the 
great work that was done by the agencies of this Government, 
and I would feel that I would be remiss to my duty without 
saying to you that that work, made possible by the generous 
donations of the people of this country, which saved so many 
lives and cared for so many people in the Mississippi Valley, 
has written one of the brightest pages in our history, and 
such administrative agencies which so promptly and efficiently 
came to the aid of that stricken section are entitled to every 
possible credit that may be offered to them. [Applause.] 

They established and maintained lines of communication 
through which food and medical supplies and the postal service 
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were furnished to and provided for those people; they fur- 
nished the necessary instrumentalities through which the ma- 
rooned people were brought from their tottering homes into 
places of safety, and they provided shelter for them there. 

No man removed from that locality can appreciate the actual 
conditions under which the people who reside there have ex- 
isted, nor the great difficulties in their way of accomplishing 
the purpose of deyeloping that very fertile part of your Nation. 
The people there, gentlemen, alone waged a war against their 
common enemy for 200 years in an effort to provide works 
of defense against the ever increasing flood heights in the 
Mississippi River. 

They believed that while they had no control over the forces 
which were operating against them, that by using the very ut- 
most of their finances, they would be able to so strengthen 
their works that they could defend against the mounting crest 
of that river. 

So they expended their accumulations from flood to flood, 
calling on no agency for aid but depending solely on their 
ability to earn money with which to carry on these works. 
They only realized the utter futility of this ambition when the 
flood of 1927 tore through their works and swept their pos- 
sessions into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Now, let us see the condition that brought about this flood 
ana produced this great damage and exacted the great toll of 

e, 

I am sorry we have not a map before this body in order 
that I could point out to you the great territory of this Nation 
which drains into the Mississippi alluvial valley. Suffice it, 
gentlemen, for me to say to you that it embraces 800,000,000 
acres of the very heart of your Nation, a territory 1,240,000 
square miles in area. It embraces five large watersheds, the 
upper Mississippi, the Missouri, the Ohio, the Arkansas, and 
the Red. It covers a part of two Provinces of Canada and 
includes 31 States of your Union. 

To give you a grasp of the enormous volume of water that 
is possible to be precipitated upon the people there, I will give 
you the discharge from the major tributary streams into the 
Mississippi River. 

In 1927 the discharge from the Missouri and the upper Mis- 
sissippi measured at St. Louis was 800,000 cubic feet; the dis- 
charge at the Ohio was 814,000 cubic feet measured at Cairo; 
the White River, measured at Clarendon, contributed 440,000 
cubie feet; the Arkansas River at Little Rock, 813,000 feet; the 
Red River at Old River contributed 200,000 feet; the Yazoo at 
Vicksburg, 40,000; and the St. Francis at Parkin, 30,000. 

According to the estimate made by those who are in an atti- 
tude to speak with knowledge of the situation 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DRIVER. I yield to the gentleman, certainly. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. With respect to those discharges, 
was that the amount per minute? 

Mr. DRIVER. No; cubic feet per second. 

It is estimated that a flood 25 per cent in excess of the 
combination of the waters I have mentioned to you is within 
the range of possibility at Cairo. 

Gentlemen, the people in the valley have always attempted 
to defend against the volume of water that was precipitated 
into that stream. Realize this in order that you may appre- 
ciate the attitude. They had no control over the causes of this 
trouble. 

Every inch of pavement in your towns and in your cities 
within this watershed, every rod of road you construct in these 
basins, every improyement that you make in the way of tiling 
your land or making your run-off conform to the demands of 
modern development contributes just that much more to the 
volume of water that the people of the Mississippi Valley must 
care for and defend against. 

Many allusions have been made with respect to the attitude 


of these people, and it has been said that the rivers throughout 


all of the time have coursed through the basin of the Missis- 
sippi Valley and, therefore, that country has been impressed 
with the right of user. 

Let me tell you that the oldest settlement in the United 
States you will find down in the valley of the Mississippi River, 
The Acadians, whose story has brought tears to the eyes of so 
many people of our Nation, when they were forced out of their 
homes settled in the Bayou Teche region in the State of 
Louisiana. The people have continued the development, begin- 
ning on the high banks, for it is a well-known topographical 
fact that in the valley the higher land we have there is imme- 
diately along the banks of the river, and the people settled 
there hundreds and more years ago and developed their prop- 
erty interests there. There were no flood heights to interfere 
with the operations of these people at that time. Your country 


north and up the tributaries was an undeveloped country where 
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the buffalo and the Indian were accustomed to indulge in their 
marathons, but these people down there were carving homes 
out of this alluvial territory and they were seeking to build up 
and protect those homes, and the only means of protection 
available to them at that early day was the construction of a 
levee to defend against the water. They had no agency. There 
was no jurisdiction of this Government that had ever made an 
investigation to ascertain a better means to be employed to 
afford them the protection that was necessary for their prop- 
erty. interests and for the lives of their families there. So they 
were forced from the exigencies of the occasion to resort to 
levees and base their sole dependence for their future develop- 
ment on the ability of the levee system to furnish them the 
proper measure of security. They piled their moneys into the 
levees year after year as the developments continued on the 
upper reaches of the river, and increased the flood heights in 
the river; but when the floods of 1882 and 1883, two major 
floods in succession, were precipitated upon the people in this 
valley section, they realized at last that their levees were not 
sufficient to afford them the security; but even then they did 
not lose confidence in the levee system, but they believed they 
were unable financially to continue the individual construction 
of levees which had obtained up to that time. So they organ- 
ized themselyes into districts under authority of their State 
laws, and they issued bonds and placed a lien on their lands. 

They continued to believe in that method until finally, 
realizing the utter hopelessness of the task, they were forced 
to join hands with the War Department, in charge of improving 
and maintaining navigation on the river, to secure the neces- 
sary aid to enable them to continue the fight. I do not want 
you to misunderstand the situation, because it is very important 
that you do appreciate the nature of it in order to properly 
deal with the great problem that we have before us. We did 
not induce the Government to resort to the levees, nor did they 
induce the people of the valley in their desperate effort to 
protect themselves to build levees. It is a mutual proposi- 
tion. It had been the theory of your Government engineers 
from time immemorial, beginning with the first investigation 
made on the Mississippi River in 1820, that in order to provide 
a permanent channel and permit the operation of commerce on 
the Mississippi River they must confine the flood waters within 
that channel, in order that their motion would be accelerated, 
and thereby the water, heavily charged with sedimentary 
matter, would carry it through the channel and deposit it in 
the Gulf of Mexico. [Applause.] 

In the alluvial valley there are 19,065,600 acres of land, with 
about 25 per cent improved and in cultivation. Fifteen million 
acres of the valley were inundated by the flood waters in 1927. 
Of this amount, there are more than 5,000,000 acres of improved 
lands, and in the cities, towns, and villages built thereon about 
2,500,000 people reside, 440,000 of them being within the city 
of New Orleans. Not exceeding 500,000 acres of the tillable 
land escaped the overflow, and not exceeding 250,000 of the 
residents of the valley outside of New Orleans remained in their 
homes. Therefore, 1,750,000 of the inhabitants of the valley 
were forced to evacuate their homes, and 700,000 of the number 
were rescued with such possessions as could be hurriedly 
snatched from the toppling homes and herded into camps of 
refuge to become objects of charity and cared for by the Red 
Cross. They were all independent, American people, who had 
by energetic means developed their lands, built their homes, 
and acquired the necessary personal property interests to enable 
them to conveniently and profitably operate such property in- 
terests, and who had contributed to the fullest extent of their 
means in the effort to provide protection for themselves and 
for their property holdings, There were swept from the over- 
flowed area all improvements, leaving a country on whose 
barren acres there exists a debt of $417,829,276, the payment of 
which depends upon the results of the farming operations con- 
ducted by the people of that region. Seventy-five per cent of 
all such inundated area remained idle during the year 1927, 
largely because of the want of the necessary houses, livestock, 
tools, and feed with which to live and maintain themselves; a 
country from which every financial interest had withdrawn 
and have not returned; a country in which the bankers, 
merchants, and farmers are in bankruptcy; and a country 
from which much of the labor was forced to resort to the 
industrial centers for means of livelihood. 

The State of Arkansas suffered possibly more than any other 
section of the valley. 

Four million two hundred and twenty-four thousand acres 
of its lands were flooded, of which 1,000,000 acres were 
highly developed. One hundred and three towns and villages 
were overflowed, causing a property loss of $46,173,650. 
There were swept from the lands 21,650 houses, 9,755 barns, 
6,377 head of horses and mules, 98,392 hogs, 263,426 poultry, 
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and household effects valued at $2,981,744. One thousand and 
forty-seven miles of highways and 244 bridges were covered and 
put out of commission. 

In the alluvial valley of the State there are 10 levee district 
organizations, embracing an acreage of 3,022,956, of which 
about 1,000,000 acres is cleared land. These districts maintain 
504.22 miles of levee. They have outstanding levee bonds of 
$12,500,000, and in the area drainage bonds have been issued 
amounting to $15,000,000. These bonded debts, together with 
the real-estate mortgage liens, aggregate $89,512,145. 

The anomalous situation is presented that the property of the 
districts bears an assessment of $82,500,000. It is estimated 
that the actual value of property did not, prior to the flood, 
exceed double the assessed value, but, since the losses due to 
floods were sustained, the property loss and the reduction in 
value, in consequence of the floods, suffered a diminution of at 
least 50 per cent, thus leaving the actual value less than the 
liens against the property. A very forcible illustration of the 
conditions which have brought about the bankruptcy of the 
country is found in the statement of the losses suffered in the 
valley prior to the flood of 1927. This is stated as an aggre- 
gate loss of $207,762,000 and 150 lives from 1902 to 1926. Of 
this amount the State of Arkansas sustained a property loss 
of $80,000,000, with 62 human beings swept to death, which, 
added to the 70 drowned during the flood of 1927, means a loss 
of human lives amounting to 132 in Arkansas alone and a 
property loss of $126,173,650. 

The situation with respect to the financial conditions prevail- 
ing is offered, with the statement returned by three of the levee 
districts in the State, as follows: 

WHITE RIVER LEVER DISTRICT 

Twenty-nine miles of levee, with 110,000 acres, of which 
60,000 acres are in cultivation. Assessed value of all property, 
$2,500,000; outstanding bonds, $1,300,000; real-estate mort- 
gages, $3,000,000; 1927 flood losses, $2,130,535. District flooded 
four times since 1916. No lands cultivated past year. 

SOUTHBAST ARKANSAS LEVER DISTRICT 


One hundred and forty-seven miles of levee—62 on Arkansas 
and 85 on Mississippi. District contains 727,264 acres, of which 
290,905 acres are in cultivation. Assessed valuation of all prop- 
erty, $12,500,000 ; outstanding bonds, $8,571,541; real-estate mort- 
gages, $5,000,000; 1927 flood losses, $7,211,905. District over- 
flowed in every year from 1882, including 1927. No lands cul- 
tivated in 1927. 

LACONIA LEVEE DISTRICT 

Twenty miles of levee. Contains 50,000 acres, with 16,000 
in cultivation. Assessed valuation of all property, $320,000; 
outstanding bonds, $365,000; real-estate mortgages, $200,000; 
1927 flood losses, $200,000. District overflowed in every flood 
since 1893. First crevasse on main levee occurred in this dis- 
trict in 1927, due to inability to secure the money with which to 
meet Federal-aid requirement, leaving the levees below the grade 
ee section generally maintained along the river. No crop in 
Of course, in the face of the stupendous loss of property and 
the most unfortunate and distressed financial conditions, any 
plan based upon continued contributions is doomed to failure at 
its inception. It becomes a matter of impossibility to further 
finance either the districts or the individuals. Even though it 
may be possible for some particular section of the valley to find 
a market for its securities and thus provide the necessary pro- 
portionate part of the cost, yet it would avail the district no 
measure of security, for without the dependable works in the 
district or districts above it the flood waters could pour in and 
cover the area and inflict the destruction possible under present 
conditions. It is peculiarly a case of national responsibility, 
and the works must be provided at national expense or the un- 
thinkable situation will be presented of forcing the evacuation 
of the valley and driving the people from their homes because 
they were so unfortunate as to risk their lives and fortunes in 
the paths of progress. 

Mr. REID of Ilinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 


CURBING THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER—-THE FOREMOST DUTY OF THE NATION 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, it is almost a year since the flood of the Mississippi 
River, described by Herbert Hooyer as the greatest peace-time 
disaster of the Nation, wrought frightful destruction in the 
lower Mississippi Valley. The heart of the Nation was touched 
and the conscience of the country was aroused. The horrors 
and the sufferings of the disastrous flood are still fresh in the 
minds of the American people. 

The harnessing of the flood waters of the Mississippi is con- 
ceded to be our greatest domestic problem. Many insisted that 
a special session of Congress should be called to deal with the 
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question. Others believed that careful studies and thorough 
investigations should be made so that Congress could legislate 
adequately for the solution of the momentous problem. But a 
year has passed, and no constructive action has yet been taken 
by Congress. 

The world stood aghast at the desolation in the devastated 
areas in Belgium and France over which the contending armies 
had marched and countermarched in the many bloody encoun- 
ters of the World War. Houses had been destroyed and lands 
torn by shot and shell. There was desolation on every side. 
With the signing of the armistice the eyes of the world were 
turned toward the restoration and rehabilitation of the fertile 
valleys of France and Belgium. The security of these regions 
was uppermost in the minds of the statesmen as they assembled 
in the peace conference at Versailles. Recounting the sacrifices 
of four years France and Belgium demanded security against 
future attacks. They pleaded the sacrifices of four years in 
asking for future guaranties of security. 

To-day the devastated areas of France and Belgium have 
been restored. The scars of the war have been healed. France 
and Belgium feel secure. Their pastures are green and their 
lands are productive. 

While the people of the Mississippi Valley have no indemnities 
with which to rebuild their homes and restore their farms, they 
have boldly and courageously gone about the task of recon- 
struction. They do not ask to be reimbursed for the losses of 
the greatest of all floods. They know that while armies and 
navies may prevent another invasion of a foreign foe, they 
can not check the mad rushes of another flood. In the task of 
rebuilding the people know that the flood of 1927 may be 
repeated any year. They are uneasy. The seeming lethargy 
and inactivity of the National Congress is depressing the brave 
and struggling people of the valley. They need the tonic and 
the stimulant of adequate congressional action. The country is 
of one accord; there has never been such unanimity of senti- 
ment about any matter of national import, From shore to 
shore, from Lakes to Gulf, the country is of one mind. The 
intelligent public opinion is demanding national action. The 
statesmen and the press, the scholars and the business men, the 
public official and the private citizen are thoroughly agreed; 
American public opinion is unanimous. Harnessing and curb- 
ing the Mississippi River is the responsibility of the Nation. 

THE PROBLEM 

The Mississippi River and its tributaries drain an area of 
1,240,000 square miles, extending from the Alleghenies to the 
Rockies, from western New York to western and northern 
Montana, embracing 41 per cent of the area of the United 
States, exclusive of Alaska, and including all or portions of 31 
States of the Union, and about 20,000 square miles in Canada, 
comprising parts of two Provinces. It provides more drain- 
age and contributes more to navigation than any other river 
in the country. It is one of our most valuable assets. It is 
the longest navigable river in the world. The United States 
has complete jurisdiction and control of the Mississippi River. 
Its control to the Gulf was one of the main considerations that 
influenced Thomas Jefferson in negotiating the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. The control of its floods and its improvement for 
navigation are not new ideas. The have been regarded as 
national by the foremost statesmen of. the country. Henry 
Clay more than 75 years ago in a speech in the Senate said: 


The Mississippi with all its tributaries constitutes a part of a great 
system, and if the system be not national, I should like to know one 
that is national. 


In 1878 James A. Garfield declared that— 


The statesmanship of America must grapple with the problem of this 
mighty stream; it is too vast for any State to handle; too much for 
any authority other than that of the Nation itself to manage. 


The valley of the Mississippi River is the second largest in 
the world, only the valley of the Amazon being larger. It is 
larger than the whole of Europe, exclusive of Russia, Norway, 
and Sweden. It constitutes the most productive area in the 
known world. It is the chief wealth-producing section of the 
United States. It raises more than two-thirds of the agri- 
cultural products; it manufactures one-half of the aggregate 
products ; it feeds and clothes more than 60,000,000 men, women, 
and children. It embraces 54 per cent of the Nation's popula- 
tion and 64 per cent of the rural population. Eighty-four per 
cent of the corn of the United States is grown in this area; 
80 per cent of the wheat is produced here. The lower valley 
constitutes the great sugar, rice, and long-staple cotton area of 
the United States. 

In flood time the potential power in the Mississippi River 
from Cairo to the Gulf is estimated at 60,000,000 horsepower, 
and this enormous power is consumed in eroding banks and in 
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carrying the great volume of its waters to the Gulf. The 
waters from the Rockies and the Alleghenies, as well as from 
the Great Lakes in the north, meet at Cairo and from Cairo 
to the Gulf the Mississippi River traverses an alluvial basin, 
the product of its own torrential floods in ages past, and the 
valley of its own making, comprising 30,000 square miles, or 
about 19,000,000 acres of the most fertile land in the United 
States, Six million acres of this land are incapable of being 
cultivated, and constitute the great preserve for wild game in 
America. Thirteen million acres are susceptible to cultivation. 
The region from Cairo to the Gulf is known as the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley. This is the territory that is subject to almost 
annual overflows. These overflows can be prevented. 

Flood-control works are like any chain—they are no stronger 
than their weakest link. The Mississippi River can and must 
be controlled. We are at the crossroads in the solution of the 
problem. We have made mistakes in dealing with the great- 
est of all our rivers. Our mistakes have been costly in lives 
and property; they have been exceedingly expensive. We re- 
call them only to determine to enact and carry through an ade- 
quate program of flood control. The lower Mississippi is dif- 
ferent from all other rivers. It neither requires nor makes a 
precedent in the solution of the problem. It is the great 
drainage basin of the Nation. No other river renders the 
service or is subjected to the burdens of the lower Mississippi 
River. Its burdens have been increased by the progress and 
advancement of the upper Mississippi Basin. The improvement 
in the upper reaches of any stream adds to the burden of the 
lower part of the stream. It is always true that the process 
by which the country above is relieved is the same process by 
which the country below is damaged. The pressing and sur- 
passing public duty is to control the floods of the lower Mis- 
sissippi for the general welfare of the entire Nation. It is the 
foremost problem of the country. [Applause.] 

COMMERCE 

The Mississippi is the greatest navigable river not only in 
the United States but in the world. For practically the first 
40 years of its existence the energies of the Mississippi River 
Commission were devoted, as directed by Congress, to the im- 
provement of the Mississippi River for navigation. The census 
of 1889 gives us the first accurate statistics as to navigation 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries. The river traffic during 
that period was enormous. Freight and passenger boats were 
at the height of their prosperity. The census gives us the 
total commerce of the Mississippi River and its tributaries 
in 1889 as 28,000,000 tons. Railway construction had been be- 
gun in the late seventies and early eighties in the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and as a result of unfair competition between 
railroads and steamboats for a time the boats very largely 
disappeared from the river. 

But there has been improvement in river traffic as there has 
been in railways. The old steamboats have been superseded 
by crafts with modern Diesel engines and with lighter drafts. 
Commerce is now returning to the Mississippi River. The total 
commerce in 1926 was 57,000,000 tons, or more than twice what 
it was in 1889. The operations of the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration have emphasized the importance of the Mississippi River 
as a navigable stream. It is estimated that this corporation 
transported 5,000,000 tons on the Mississippi River in 1920, 
and its tonnage had increased on June 21, 1927, to 17,500,000 
tons annually. Provision is now made for maintaining a chan- 
nel 250 feet wide with an average depth of 9 feet between St. 
Louis and Baton Rouge, and a navigable channel of 35 feet 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Baton Rouge, a distance of about 
225 miles. Baton Rouge is one of the most important ports 
in the country, while New Orleans is the second largest port 
in the United States. More and more will the Mississippi 
River be utilized for heavy traffic. It must be improved for 
navigation. It is fortunate that works for flood control are 
essential in all plans for river navigation. Levees and revet- 
ment, according to the best-informed engineers, both civil and 
military, are the backbone of all plans for the improvement of 
the navigation and for the control of the floods of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The great harbors along the Atlantic seacoast are maintained 
at Federal expense. Commerce is promoted thereby, and as a 
result the Nation profits. The harbors of New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia are maintained by Federal appropriations. 
The Mississippi River must be controlled in aid of navigation 
to provide for the increasing demands of transportation. 

OVERFLOWS 

There is a tradition that the highest flood on the Mississippi 
River in the region between St. Louis and Cairo occurred in 
1785. A notable flood occurred in 1828. The next great flood 
occurred in 1844. According to Arthur E. Morgan, eminent 
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civil engineer, this flood was 2 feet higher north of the mouth 
of the Ohio than the flood of 1927. There were great floods in 
1849, 1850, 1858, 1862, 1865, and 1874. The flood of 1882 was 
the greatest south of Cairo. In 1882, 1883, 1884 the lower 
Mississippi Valley was visited for the first time in history with 
three great excessive and successive floods. There were great 
floods in 1897, 1912, 1913, 1922. The flood of 1912 was the 
greatest flood in the lower Mississippi Valley prior to the 1927 
flood. Enormous damages have resulted and many lives have 
been lost in all the floods. 

After every great flood commissions have been appointed by 
Congress to make studies and submit reports. Many commis- 
sions have examined and investigated from time to time the 
various methods of control proposed, including reservoirs, cut- 
offs, and diversions. The appropriations made by Congress for 
the Mississippi River prior to 1917 were largely in aid of 
navigation, Until the passage of the first flood control act on 
March 1, 1917, Congress had never formulated a definite policy 
for flood control, The flood control act of 1917 was followed 
by the second flood control act of 1923. The plan was to pro- 
vide for the highest flood that had ever occurred. It was esti- 
mated that the flood control act of 1923 would provide levees 
built to the 1914 grade, that would safely carry the greatest 
flood that had ever occurred, which was that of 1912, in con- 
finement between the levees to the Gulf. 

In other words, Congress by passing the second flood control 
act had provided a program to protect the lower valley against 
any flood that had ever occurred. It was estimated that the 
program under that act would have been completed by 1930. 
The levees along the main river would have been constructed to 
the 1914 grade and section of the Mississippi River Commission. 
It is well to remember that in 1927 the levees had not been com- 
pleted up to grade in some sections. It would have taken three 
years longer to have brought the levees up to the 1914 grade. 
This grade would have given protection against the highest 
flood on the Mississippi River prior to 1927. 

But the Army engineers and the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion have never asserted that the provisional grade line of 
1914 would secure the valley against the greatest of floods. It 
has been considered good engineering to provide against the 
highest flood that had ever occurred. The levees have not 
failed but are insufficient. A mistake was made. A factor of 
safety should have been provided. The plan should have made 
provision for enlargement and expansion. 

THE GREAT FLOOD OF 1927 

The year 1927 will never be forgotten in the region from 
Cairo to the Gulf. It will hereafter be known as the year of 
the great flood. It was by far the greatest that had ever oc- 
curred in the lower Mississippi Valley. The Department of 
Agriculture estimates that about 11,000,000 acres, of which 
4,400,000 acres were crop lands, were inundated in the lower 
valley in the flood of 1927. There were 17 breaks in the main 
levee and 209 crevasses on the tributaries of the Mississippi 
River in 1927. 

The losses from the flood of 1927 exceed the aggregate losses 
of all previous floods. The flood of 1912, which was the greatest 
of record prior to the 1927 flood, resulted in losses that aggre- 
gated $78,188,000. This was twice the damage of any other 
preceding flood. Reliable statistics compiled by the Mississippi 
River Flood Control Association, and used by the Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army, show that the direct 
damage from the flood of 1927 amounts to $236,334,414.06. It 
is estimated that the indirect damage will aggregate an addi- 
tional $200,000,000. Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover 
estimates the direct losses at $200,000,000, and the indirect 
losses at $200,000,000 more. One hundred and twenty-nine coun- 
ties and parishes in seyen States were inundated. The Red 
Cross reports that there were definite records of 245 deaths. 
I believe from my own personal observation that many more 
than 245 perished. In my judgment 150 lives were lost in the 
Yazoo Basin alone. The damages in Washington County, Miss., 
in which the city of Greenville is located, aggregate $22,907,250. 
Approximately 735,000 acres of land in the Yazoo Basin that 
were cultivated in 1926 were overflowed. As a result of a 
second rise the overflow continued for three months and prac- 
tically no money crops were produced on the overflow lands in 
the Yazoo Basin in 1927. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if the 
gentleman from Wisconsin could give me a little more time. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 9 is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes more. 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. The Red Cross reports that 607,000 
people were fed and cared for by this great organization. It is 
estimated that at least 700,000 people were driven from their 


homes. They were very largely supported by public relief. The, 


American people contributed generously. The Red Cross ex- 
pended more than $17,000,000 in cash, and the Army furnished 
supplies valued at $7,000,000. Many of those driven from their 
homes never returned. 

One of the chief losses was the labor supply. Many tenants 
refused to return to their homes when the water receded, and 
it will be many years before their places are taken. The loss 
of labor is sometimes overlooked in estimating losses from the 
flood, but it very materially reduces the value of land in the 
flooded area. A plantation or farm without labor is a liability. 
The largest county in the flooded area in the Yazoo Basin prob- 
ably lost one-third of its population. In addition to the crop 
lands that were overflowed it is estimated that about 1,000,000 
oe of cut-over and timberlands were inundated in the Yazoo 

asin, 

Gen. Edgar Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, has said that only 
war itself is more serious than a Mississippi flood; but I doubt 
if war would leave more ruin in its wake. I can not draw an 
adequate picture of the desolation that awaited the return of 
those who had been driven from their homes by the floods in 
their mad rush to the Gulf. Houses were washed away, school 
buildings were filled with slime and muck, courthouses and 
churches were ruined, railways and drainage canals were dam- 
aged and in many cases utterly ruined. Livestock, implements, 
and improvements were completely destroyed. Provisions were 
lost; poultry and hogs were drowned; cities and towns were 
inundated for, three months. In many States lands that had 
been planted to cotton, and in Louisiana thousands of acres 
where the sugar cane was waist high, were covered with water. 
There was economic waste and desolation on every side. It is 
impossible to describe the suffering and losses of the people in 
the lower Mississippi Valley. 

It is now time for clear thinking. A program should be 
adopted that is economically just, safe from an engineering and 
scientific standpoint, and financially sound. The flood of 1927 
was the most disastrous and calamitous in the history of the 
American people. It is the greatest catastrophe that ever 
befell the United States. It is comparable only to war and in 
many cases it is moresdestructive than war. We know of 
Sherman’s march to the sea. It extended through the very 
heart of Mississippi from east to west. The scenes of desola- 
tion, of burning homes and smoking factories, of wrecked build- 
ings and ruined railways, as portrayed in my childhood time 
after time by my grandfather as I sat on his knee, will never 
be forgotten. But I have witnessed the death and destruction 
of a Mississippi flood. I know that the onrushing waters 
wrought infinitely more destruction in the Mississippi Valley 
than Sherman’s march to the sea. The issue has been made. 
We know now that the flood of 1927 could have been prevented. 
The challenge is to Congress. If must be met squarely. It 
can not be evaded. This challenge is a test of the ability of 
Congress to solve the foremost problem that ever confronted 
the American people. [Applause.] 


EXAMINATIONS 


It is sometimes said that more comprehensive investigations 
and more thorough surveys will have to be made before Congress 
can adequately solve the problem. It is doubtful if any river 
in the world has ever been subjected to as careful examination 
and as thorough study as the Mississippi River. It has been 
an object of national concern from the very beginning. Con- 
gress has undertaken to promote its improvement for more 
than 100 years, In 1820 Congress appropriated $5,000 for mak- 
ing surveys of the Obio and Mississippi Rivers, and a report 
was made by Army engineers known as Young's reconnaissance. 
In 1822 Bernard and Totten, Army engineers, submitted a 
report after considerable study. An act of Congress approved 
September 30, 1850, appropriated $50,000 for surveys to provide 
for the channel improvement and for the prevention of inunda- 
tions. Capt. A. A. Humphreys and Lieut. Henry L. Abbott, 
Army engineers, made extensive studies and careful surveys, 
and an elaborate report was submitted by them in 1861. This 
is the great authority on the Mississippi River. By an act of 
Congress approved June 23, 1874, additional surveys of the 
Mississippi River from Cairo to New Orleans were made under 
the direction of Maj. Charles R. Suter, Corps of Engineers, and 
this report was known as Suter’s reconnaissance. 

Under an act of Congress approved June 22, 1874, a board of 
engineers consisting of Army engineers and civilian engineers 
was appointed to make a full report as to the best method of 
protecting the alluvial valley from overflow. This board sub- 
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mitted a report that is known as the Warren report, and it 
considers very carefully the matter of cut-offs, diversions, reser- 
voirs, and outlets. The ablest engineers of the country have 
been considering reservoirs in connection with flood control for 
more than 50 years. Congress has appointed commissions to 
consider the economic features and the engineering plans neces- 
sary to solve the problem of flood control. The Burrowes com- 
mittee was appointed in 1883 and the Nelson committee sub- 
mitted a report in 1898. After the flood of 1912 and following 
the flood of 1913, President Wilson ordered a full investigation 
for more efficient methods for flood control. The Mississippi 
River Commission had been organized in 1879, and it has been 
functioning since that time. It was thought that the problem 
had been solved. All studies, investigations, commissions, and 
committees prior to 1927 agreed that levees reinforced by revet- 
ment would solve the problem of flood control. As stated, the 
Mississippi River Commission had provided for the highest 
flood prior to 1927. Levees with a 3-foot freeboard and up to 
what is known as the 1914 grade and section were adopted. 
No engineer has disputed that the policy adopted by the com- 
mission was sound. It provided for the highest previous flood. 
But the flood of 1927 broke all records. We know now that 
levees alone will not solve the problem. 
TWO PLANS 


When the flood of 1927 was at its height the President of the 
United States requested the Chief of Engineers, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War, to direct the Mississippi River 
Commission to revise its plan to provide a reasonable factor of 
safety for any probable flood. In other words, the commission 
was requested to report a plan that would provide for the 
maximum probable flood. It has been agreed ameng engineers 
that a plan to provide for a flood 25 per cent in excess of the 
flood of 1927 would be adequate, 

Accordingly, on November 28, 1927, the Mississippi River 
Commission submitted a report, published as Flood Control 
Committee Document No. 1, Seventieth Congress, first session, 
and I refer to this report as the commission plan. Maj. Gen. 
Edgar Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, also submitted a report 
which was transmitted to Congress on December 8, 1927, and 
published as House Document No. 90, Seventieth Congress, 
first session, and I refer to his report as the Jadwin plan. 
The main engineering features of the two plans are substan- 
tially the same. Both plans provide for raising, strengthen- 
ing, and enlarging the levees from Cape Girardeau to Head 
of the Passes. Both plans provide for a diversion through the 
Tensas and Atchafalaya Basins and for a spillway above the 
city of New Orleans. Both plans provide for further protec- 
tion in the vicinity of Cairo. The commission plan is to raise 
the levees in this territory. The Jadwin plan is to construct 
a diversion by moying the levees back for 5 miles between 
Cairo and New Madrid. The fundamental difference between 
the engineering features of the two plans is that the commis- 
sion plan recommends regulated and controlled diversions 
through the Tensas Basin and the Atchafalaya Basin. It is 
fair to say that under the existing flood control acts the Chief of 
Engineers and the commission were expected to report on the 
economic features and to make reports covering the local and 
Federal interests involved. The great difference between the 
two plans is in the economic features. The Jadwin plan 
recommends local contributions of 20 per cent, and also recom- 
mends that the local interests furnish the rights of way and 
flowage rights. The Jadwin plan really recommends solving 
the problem on a 50-50 basis. Under the commission plan 
local contributions would only be required to the extent and 
amount of the 1914 grade and section. The fatal objection 
to the Jadwin plan is that it recommends that the States and 
districts agree to hold and save the United States free from 
all damages resulting from the construction of the project, 
and particularly in the building of the diversions. This is an 
impossibility. Moreover, the States as such have never con- 
structed levees. The districts along the river have built the 
dikes. The Yazoo Basin is but one-ninth the area of Missis- 
sippi. Levees have been built on the theory that the public 
interest required that they be constructed without any damage 
or liability except for rights of way actually taken. The con- 
tinuance of this principle is essential to flood control. 

It is conservatively estimated that the ultimate cost of either 
plan will be about $500,000,000. 


LEVEES AND REVETMENT MUST BH SUPPLEMENTED BY DIVERSIONS AND 
SPILLWAYS 


Numerous alternatives have been suggested for flood control. 
Repeated investigations have been made covering the various 
methods proposed. They have been studied in the light of each 
flood. Every worth while suggestion as an alternative for 
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levees has been thoroughly considered. The engineers of the 
Government know more about the problems of the Mississippi 
River than any other engineers in the country. Reforestation, 
dredging, straightening the channel, clearing between the levees, 
side channels, levee setbacks, contour plowing, and reservoirs 
have all been considered. The problem is to protect the lower 
valley against floods. Reservoirs, for instance, are of particular 
value on the tributaries, They may be used to solve the prob- 
lem in the lower valley if the matter of costs is eliminated. 
They have been discarded largely because their cost is pro- 
hibitive. To solve the problem by reservoirs can not be justi- 
fied from an economic standpoint. 

But we know that the flood of 1927 would have overtopped 
the levees by many feet if they had been completed to the 1914 
grade. The flood of 1927 would have overtopped the levee at 
Greenville 7 feet and at Arkansas City 8% feet. At both these 
places the levees were up to 1914 grade. It is apparent that 
the levees are high enough in many places. It is also apparent 
that they should be made wider and stronger in other places. 
Since levees only can not be relied upon to solve the problem of 
flood control, other methods must be adopted. Spillways and 
outlets have heretofore been opposed because of their effect upon 
the discharge capacity of the river. We remember that before 
the levees were built the water spilled gradually over the banks 
in every flood. The water was diverted through natural out- 
lets at Cape Girardeau and Cypress Creek. The Chief of Engi- 
neers and the commission agree that the levees must be sup- 
plemented by spillways and diversions. The combination of the 
two will solve the problem. 

It must ever be kept in mind that revetment is an essential 
part of all plans. All engineers agree that no system of flood 
control or navigation improvement works can be effective or 
secure without stabilization of river banks. Caving occurs in 
the bends or concave banks and is generally confined to the 
region between Cairo and the Red River. The Chief of Engi- 
neers and the commission, and with practical unanimity all 
engineers, agree that levees and revetment are essential for 
both navigation and flood control. All banks do not cave. It 
is estimated that only about one-third of the banks between 
Cairo and New Orleans are subject to caving. It is said that 
500 miles of additional bank revetment are needed between 
Cairo and the Gulf. The engineers of the Government estimate 
that all the material in all the levees now constructed amounts 
to less in yardage than is annually eroded by caving banks. 
Revetment is essential to prevent caving banks. Bank stabili- 
zation is fundamental. It is important, therefore, that flood- 
control legislation should make provision for bank revetment 
as well as for levees, spillways, and diversions. Congress 
should adopt as the basis of the flood-control project a com- 
bination of the Jadwin and commission plans, embodying the 
best features of both plans. 

SECURITY AND PROTECTION, NOT RECLAMATION 


It has been suggested that the works for the flood control of 
the Mississippi would reclaim the lands in the alluvial valley. 
There is no similarity between flood control and reclamation. 
The yery opposite obtains.. The dissimilarity suggests a con- 
trast rather than a comparison. The lands in the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley are not wild. They are improved. The area is 
highly developed. It is said that no lands have been cleared in 
the Atchafalaya Basin for 100 years. This is no reclamation 
scheme. Reclamation is already an accomplished fact in the 
Mississippi Valley. Practically all of the lands have been 
cleared and can be cultivated with profit. I represent the Yazoo 
Basin in Mississippi. The development in this area is reflected 
in the bonded and mortgaged indebtedness of $100,000,000. 

The assessed valuation of lands and personalty is approxi- 
mately $170,000,000. Cities have been founded; highways have 
been constructed; the lands have been cleared; telephone, tele- 
graph, and power lines have been installed. The people long 
ago reclaimed the country at their own expense and they are 
still paying the costs. They also built their levees without aid 
and without contribution. They have substantially built the 
levees to their present height; they have gone as far as they 
ean. We have never asked nor do we now ask reimbursement 
for present or previous losses. In the Yazoo Basin we have 
expended for levee construction since 1882 some $46,000,000. 

Prior to 1917 the local interests practically paid for levee 
construction. Since 1917 they have issued bonds and have taxed 
themselves to the limit to contribute the rights of way and one- 
third the cost of levee construction. They staked their all in 
one supreme effort to bring the levees to the grade where the 
engineers of the Government said their homes would be safe and 
their lands secure. But human nature is frail in the sight of 
the Almighty. They lost all in the flood of 1927. It will be 
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many years before they can come back. The local interests will 
do well to liquidate the outstanding indebtedness that they 
have incurred to bring the levees to the 1914 commission grade 
and section, 
CONTRIBUTION 

The flood of 1927 emphasized the fact that the local interests 
are unable to handle the problem. Raising the levees in one 
section increases the flood heights in another section. The 
States and local districts are no longer able to protect them- 
selves against the floods from 31 States of the Union. As long 
as the country was sparsely settled the local interests neither 
asked nor expected aid, but now the country has grown and 
developed. The great Middle West has been settled. The prob- 
lem has outgrown the local interests. The engineering is sim- 
ple but the financial task is gigantic. It requires the strong 
arm and the big purse of the National Government. Hereto- 
fore we have raised the levees to protect against the previous 
highest flood stages. Now we must aim higher. There must be 
adequate and complete fiood control for the greatest probable 
fi 


The magnitude of the problem and the vast areas involyed 
are such that the treatment of the lower Mississippi can not 
be used as a precedent for future action. Moreover, the local 
interests have borne their part. As shown by the report of the 
Chief of Engineers and the Mississippi River Commission, the 
local interests have contributed to the construction of levees 
since 1882 $167,000,000 while the Federal Government has only 
contributed approximately $71,000,000. In addition the local 
interests expended prior to 1882 $125,000,000. In other words, 
while the Federal Government has an investment of only $71,- 
000,000 in levees along the lower Mississippi River, the local 
interests have already invested $292,000,000. These figures 
are authentic. They are furnished by the Chief of Engineers 
and the Mississippi River Commission. 

The great lesson from the flood of 1927 is that the dual 
responsibility resulting from the local contributions will not 
solve the problem. All concede that the Government should 
pay at least 80 per cent of flood-control works. The same 
argument against the Government assuming the entire cost is 
applicable to the Government assuming four-fifths of the cost. 
Delay might mean disaster. We can not afford to quibble 
about percentages in the face of a great national disaster. 

But it is said that improyement will benefit the landowners. 
Every public improvement results in local benefits. No public 
improvement is ever made without some section or locality 
being eventually benefited. Navy yards are for the benefit of 
the country, but they are of especial advantage to New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Charleston. The improvement of 
harbors is for the public welfare, and yet it results in special 
advantage to the cities located near the harbors. Highway 
construction and railway construction increase the value of 
adjacent lands, but who would stay the hand of progress be- 
cause of the incidental benefits? The Government should be 
encouraged and not restrained in carrying out a great national 
project, even though local benefits are conferred upon some 
people. 

Again, if local contributions obtain, the local voice must 
be considered. If the Government is to play the part of Shy- 
lock in demanding a pound of flesh for an ounce of gold, the 
people of the lower valley, now downeast and discouraged, 
would be entitled to a voice in the location of the levees. The 
system would be more efficient if the Government had the final 
word. Divided responsibility results in inefficiency. In the 
long run Federal control and Federal construction would be 
more economical. 

Many districts are confessedly unable to pay for further 
works. The advocates of local contribution recognize this. All 
admit that any plan must provide for building levees where 
local interests are unable to contribute. It is conceded that 
the inability of some to contribute may result in the levee line 
being broken, so that those who have contributed will suffer 
because of the failure of others to make their contribution. 

If local contributions obtain, there is the matter of interde- 
pendence. This interdependence may be fatal to the effective- 
ness of the entire system. The entire project can not be 
allowed to lag because of the inability of some districts to con- 
tribute. The break at Knowlton and at Laconia Circle resulted 
from the inability of local districts to pay, and as a result the 
States of Louisiana and Arkansas were flooded. If the districts 
were unable to contribute to bringing the levee line up to the 
1914 grade, it is inevitable that they are and will be unable 
to contribute to the completion of the proposed adequate system. 

The lower valley must be protected or the Nation will be the 
loser. The commerce of the Nation is involved. It is unjusti- 
fiable to try to protect the heart of the Nation by requiring 
local contribution. It is just as suicidal as it would be to place 
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the protection of our national boundary upon the people of 
the coast or boundary States, and it is just as fallacious as 
it would be to ask the seacoast States to stand for the expense 
of improving the harbors of their ports. It is just as fallacious 
as it would be to ask the local districts to pay for the locks 
and dams on the rivers of the country. 

Again, the States can not solve the problem. The districts 
ean not solve it. Only the Federal Government has the power 
and the money to solve this greatest of all domestic problems. 
Work is essential in one State for the protection of the people 
of another State. The flood control of the Mississippi River 
is a part of the great internal improvement policy for which 
the Government of the United States was primarily established. 
The Federal Government was ordained to do what the States 
themselves are unable to do. If the problem is national, it 
can not be local. If the problem is national, it must be solved 
at national expense. The burden of taxation for the further 
construction of levees should be shifted to the shoulders of the 
Nation. The benefits te the landowners are incidental compared 
to the benefits to the Nation at large. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 


Extensive hearings have been conducted by the Flood Con- 
trol Committee of the House and the Commerce Committee of 
the Senate. It has been demonstrated beyond question that 
the local interests are unable to pay 20 per cent of the costs 
under either plan. It is also shown that the alleged 20 per 
eent in reality means 50 per cent. The hearings disclosed ac- 
curately the land values, the production, and the ability of local 
interests to pay. 

The committees of Congress have visited the devastated areas. 
Studies and surveys have been made on the lower Mississippi 
since the beginning of the commission in 1879. The commis- 
sion has been in close contact with the people. It is the repre- 
sentative of the Government. It is familiar with the ability 
of the local interests to make further contributions. The uni- 
versal verdict is that the local interests have borne their part. 

In addition to the studies and surveys made by the Missis- 
sippi River Commission over a period of 50 years, which studies 
and suryeys under the direction of Congress have been both 
economic and scientific, Cqpgress has the facilities of the Gov- 
ernment at its command to ascertain the ability of the lower 
valley to pay. Data as to the wealth and population have been 
accumulated by the census. We have adequate studies and we 
have sufficient economic surveys. We have complete engineer- 
ing plans. It only remains for Congress to act. Evidently 
the advocates of local contributions recognize that their posi- 
tion is untenable. They now suggest an economic survey. 
This proposal begs the question. 

The responsibility is on Congress. Congress has been study- 
ing the problem for almost a year. It is the duty of the com- 
mittees of Congress to obtain full information. These com- 
mittees have heard the evidence. They haye made more 
comprehensive studies than the commission appointed to nego- 
tiate the settlement of the foreign debts of the Allies to the 
United States resulting from the World War. Congress deter- 
mined the ability and capacity of the debtor nations to pay 
from the information furnished to the Debt Funding Commis- 
sion. This commission did not go to Europe to make an 
economic survey to determine the ability of the Allies to pay. 
Why should a different method be used to determine the capacity 
of the people of our own country to pay? No commission can 
obtain more reliable or adequate facts than the committees of 
Congress have acquired. A commission means further delay. 
Delay means danger. It may mean another flood. It may mean 
vastly more tragedy and destruction. 

NATIONAL QUESTION 


The question is not sectional; it is national. We are citizens 
of a common country. We are all Americans. The expense 
will be large, but the cost will be small when compared to the 
benefits to be derived. It is said that a large Navy is essen- 
tial to protect the commerce of the United States, and yet the 
foreign commerce of the Nation is nothing like the commerce of 
the Mississippi Valley. Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, 
who represented the President of the United States during the 
1927 flood in the overflow area, has correctly observed: 


It is not incompatible with national economy to prevent $10 of 
economic loss by the expenditure of $1 of Federal money. 


We have neglected our waterways. To-day the improvement 
of our rivers and other inland waterways is challenging the 
attention of the country. Flood control is fundamental on the 
Mississippi River. There can be no navigation without it. 
The same agency can most economically handle the problem of 
flood control and navigation. The national wealth will be in- 
creased and the commerce of the Nation will be promoted. 
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Great sacrifices are frequently necessary in the lives and 
progress of individuals, and also in the progress of nations. 
The sacrifices of the colonists made possible the settlement of 
America. The sacrifices of the Revolution were imperative to 
obtain the liberty of a free people. It took war between the 
States to abolish slavery. The sacrifices of the World War 
were made to promote world peace. It may be that the flood 
of 1927 with all of its horrors, with all of its sufferings, with all 
of its sacrifices, was necessary to arouse the conscience of the 
Nation and to obtain protection and security for the Mississippi 
Valley. Benjamin Franklin, in his autobiography, says: 

The best public measures are seldom adopted from previous wisdom, 
but are forced by the occasion. 


But these sacrifices have been going on for centuries. Hernando 
de Soto discovered the Mississippi River in 1543, and after cross- 
ing it in the vicinity of Memphis traveled through Arkansas and 
Louisiana, When he returned to the great river from the West 
he found it in flood. The historian of De Soto’s expedition 
gives us an accurate record of the flood of 1543. He paints a 
graphie picture of the Father of Waters before the country was 
inhabited by the white man with his boasted progress and civi- 
lization. The survivors of this ill-fated ex tion undertook to 
reach Mexico. The trip down the Mississippi to reach Mexico 
was hindered by a mighty flood, which about the 8th or 10th of 
March began to come down the river with an enormous increase 
of water. The flood was 40 days in reaching its greatest 
height, which was about the 21st of April. It is tragic to think 
that almost 400 years afterwards, at about 7.30 o’clock in the 
morning of April 21, 1927, the crevasse occurred in the levee at 
Mounds Landing, 18 miles north of Greenville. This was the 
greatest break that ever occurred in the history of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Getting back to De Soto's trip, we find that the historian says 
that the fiood waters began to subside about the middle of May 
and by the end of May the river had returned within its 
banks. An old Indian woman said to the members of De Soto’s 
expedition that the flood occurred every 14 years, and that these 
periodical floods covered the entire Mississippi Valley. How 
yery similar was the flood of 1927, some 400 years afterwards. 

John James Audubon tells of seefhg & cow swim through 
the second-story window of a house, 7 feet from the ground 
and 62 feet above the normal level of the Ohio River, in the 
great flood of 1828. He saw a flood in the more primitive days 
of the lower Mississippi as he wrote: 

All is silent and melancholy, unless when the mournful bleating 
of a hemmed-in deer reaches your ear or the dismal scream of an 
eagle or raven is heard, as the foul bird rises, disturbed by your 
approach, from the carcass on which it was allaying its craving 
appetite. Bears, cougars, lynxes, and all other quadrupeds that can 
ascend the trees are observed crouched among their top branches, 
Hungry in the midst of abundance, although they see floating about 
them the animals on which they usually prey, they dare not venture 
to swim to them. 


Mark Twain went up the river on a relief boat during the 
great flood of 1882. The river between Natchez and Baton 
Rouge flowed 60 miles wide. Its channel could only be guessed 
by the lines of tree tops barely rising out of the water. People 
were liying on rafts tied to the tree tops or were gathered on 
Indian mounds that are the haven of refuge in the floods along 
the river eyen to-day. He saw many who had moored their 
cattle on huge rafts traveling about in canoes stripping the 
leaves from trees to feed their stock. 

During the flood of 1927 reporters frequently noted in the 
daily press items like this: Some one’s house passed through 
Memphis to-day, bound for the Gulf of Mexico.“ Mark Twain 
observed barns and fences floating down the river. He records 
seeing the lithograph of a soldier on horseback in the flood of 1882 
as a mute witness of some hearth inyaded and despoiled. 

When the flood of 1927 was at its height I came across a pic- 
ture in an old Harper’s Weekly. It was dated March 1, 1884, 
and the Mississippi River was then in flood. It was a cartoon 
by Nast, the great cartoonist, and was entitled “An Old Dan- 
ger and a Slow Government.” It represented a mother with 
outstretched arms and her children floating on a log in the 
Mississippi flood, and the mother was calling “Help! Help!“. 
At intervals ever since 1884 the same cry has gone out, for the 
floods come with tragic regularity. Thousands have been cry- 
ing for help, while hundreds of thousands of homes have been 
destroyed. The levees have been made a little higher and a 
little stronger. The Government has merely patched the levees. 
Congress has thus far never undertaken the real task of flood 
prevention with a reasonable factor of safety. 

I saw in a recent issue of the New York Times a picture 
of Uncle Sam as he looked at the Mississippi River during the 
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flood of 1927. He was represented as saying to 120,000,000 
American people, constituting the greatest nation in this or 
any other age, Well, what are you going to do about it?“ 
The people of the lower valley will not have suffered in vain 
if the Government will solve the problem. The catastrophe 
of 1927 must not happen again. 

I shall never forget the tragic days of April, 1927. Just a 
few days before the flood the homes in the Mississippi Valley 
were happy. The fields had been plowed and the crops were 
beginning to grow. The earth was beginning to yield her in- 
crease. Then the floods came and houses and lands were cov- 
ered with water. Hundreds of thousands of American citizens 
were made helpless and homeless. I recall one of the most piti- 
able letters ever written. It was from one of the most cul- 
tured women in the Mississippi Valley. She wrote from a 
refugee camp. The letter told in calm yet burning phrases 
what had happened in the most fertile valley in the United 
States. The woman and her husband and children lived in 
the country. He had accumulated some money and had spent 
it all in beautifying their home and improving the farm. Twenty- 
five thousand dollars had been invested in orchards, barns, im- 
plements, cows, poultry, and mules. The fruit trees were be- 
ginning to bear on that morning in April, 1927. 

The father, mother, and children were happy in their attrac- 
tive home. The shrubs and plants in the yard were beautiful. 
Then the awful flood came, and it came at night, as floods al- 
ways do. The home was wrecked and buried in mud. The 
fruit trees were destroyed, the tenant houses were ruined, the 
barn washed away and other buildings flooded. As she wrote, 
this cultured woman and her accomplished husband with their 
three children had nothing but the clothes on their back and 
the title to their plantation, that had cost them $100,000, then 
15 feet under water. But she was brave and courageous. Hers 
is but a typical case. The people of the lower valley acquitted 
themselves like heroes in the awful flood of 1927. I could re- 
late many acts of bravery and recount numerous deeds of 
heroism. This cultured woman had no complaint to make. 
She was glad to be alive with her husband and children in a 
refugee camp. They thanked God they had been rescued. She 
called attention to her plight and to her sacrifice to point out 
to the Nation that such a flood must not happen again. Tens 
of thousands of similar sacrifices have been made. If the 
Government of the United States will solve adequately the 
problem of flood control such sacrifices will not have been made 
in vain. The American people contributed generously for the 
relief of the flood sufferers in the Mississippi Valley. The 
people of the lower valley. are grateful for all the assistance 
that has been rendered and for all the improvements that 
have been made. A program and a plan for flood control have 
been presented to Congress by the engineers of the Govern- 
ment. They have asked for money to solve the problem. The 
conscience of the Nation is awake to the duty of the hour. 
The mighty floods must not again be permitted to destroy a 
domain more fertile than the valley of the Nile. The greatest 
valley on earth must be protected. Legislation must pass at 
this session of Congress. Delay is hazardous. There must be 
no turning back. We have put our hands to the plow in solving 
this great problem for the benefit of our common country. The 
hour has struck. The way has been shown by the losses and 
sacrifices of hundreds of thousands of American people. Yes, 
the people of the lower Mississippi Valley have done their part. 
Too long have they paid for the privilege of being overflowed 
annually and being subjected to bankruptcy periodically. The 
burden can not and should not be borne longer. It should be 
shouldered by the Nation. The floods of the Father of Waters, 
the greatest and mightiest of rivers, must be held in check so 
they will not again wreck the Mississippi Valley. The deaths, 
the devastation, the ruins and the wrecks of 1927 must not be 
repeated. The national wealth is over $400,000,000,000, and is 
increasing at the rate of $15,000,000,000 annually. The flood 
control of the Mississippi River is the greatest problem of the 
United States. It is our foremost national question. It is the 
responsibility of all the people. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has again expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 40 minutes, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad, indeed, that these statements have 
been made by my colleagues on the committee. You ought to 
know the situation down there during the Mississippi flood. We 
are all familiar with it. We all have sympathy for those who 
were in the flood. Those who are opposing the present bill in 
its present particulars are opposing it because of certain fea- 
tures of the bill, but we have not delayed action on this bill one 
hour since it was originally brought before the committee. 


It is a national problem. If it were not you could not get 
Government aid and you would not be entitled to it. That is 
the reason we all concede for it and we are all glad to give it. 
I have respect for every one of my colleagues who may disagree 
with me, and there has been no disposition on the part of any 
Member, so far as I know, to feel differently with reference to 
myself. I trust not personally, because I am about to consider 
the legislative aspect of the bill and discuss one provision par- 
ticularly. 

I am only going to take up one phase of this proposition. 
Later I expect I will be called upon to answer some of those 
who feel they should criticize or comment upon anything I may 
say. I trust I will have the opportunity at that time to reply to 
any questions and I want to do so, because whatever may be the 
intent, we all agree with the necessity of flood control, but do 
not agree to the commission or to that part which refuses local 
contribution. If I do not make out a case requiring local con- 
tribution you ought not to support it. That is for you to say. 
If I make any misstatements they ought to be pointed cut, and 
later on. if they can not be answered, then, of course, you will 
have a right to your own judgment. 

At the outset let me say no man would hire two extra-offi- 
cial, irresponsible carpenters to help build a valuable cabinet. 
The Goyernment has the highest skilled engineers in the country 
familiar with the flood task, so to require the President to name 
a new commission is only to provide more jobs and delay the 
work. That is all I can here say about a proposed political 
flood-control commission. 

I say political simply because it will degenerate into that 
kind of a commission in a few short years; that is the result 
of our experience. 

The lower Mississippi River flood control bill now before the 
House covers a known cost of approximately $1,000,000,000, 
although both the Senate and House bills afford evidence of 
easy legislative virtue by carrying on their face only 

That fact will be considered later on, and I shall be glad 
to support the facts as given to me by the best authority 
I can find and the best authority to which we have access. 

This last amount is less than one-third of the estimated 
cost. The facts made known to me after the bill had been 
reported to the House are set forth in Recorp of April 4 
with the names of 1,000 owners of property, including large 
corporate interests whose land, under the bill, the Government 
must acquire by condemnation or purchase. 

After Senate bill S. 3740 was reported by the committee an 
estimate on the bill was requested from the Army engineers 
under whom President Coolidge had asked for flood-control 
plans to place before Congress at the beginning of the session. 

Their statement, as set forth in my remarks of April 4, 
is as follows: 

THE VARIOUS ESTIMATES ARE PRESENTED 
Coats that may develop from the Jones bill 


fi 
ways at $75 | ways at $50 
per acre per acre 


Army engineer project 
Allrights of way and drainage, plus flow- 
age and damages, Bonnet Carre and 
Bayou Des Glaizes loo 
Land, damages, etc., Birds Point-New 
Madrid flood way as estimated by 
local people (Mr. Reid) 
Boeuf and Atchafalaya flood ways 
8 acres at $75, $50, and $25 per 
PON NESE SEE a ae Mine aoe ere 
Railroad claims estimated by railroad 
chief engineers’ committee (see p. 146, 
report of Chairman Frank R. Reid, 
flood control in the Mississippi Valley, 
March, 1928) 
Highway claims if allowed 
Masonry spillways if substituted by 
Additional freeboard of 4 feet if substi- 
0 
Atchafalaya revetments (Mississippi 
River Commission) 


oc AAT eRe 
From the surveys of tributaries author- 
ized there may develop tributary and 
upper river work far exceeding 
$56,000,000 (estimate for parts affected 
by backwater). The total will be de- 
pendent upon local contributions and 
rights of way payments adopted. 


o nn coc nc cso eer 


299, 800, 000 | 906, 900, 000 


814, 100, 000 


From the survey authorized from Baton Rouge to Cape Girardeau there may 
develop a reservoir project which would substitute $1,500,000,000 for the above. 
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Comparison of Army engineer plan and Mississippi River Commission 


plan 
Army engineer plan, Mississippi River Commis- 
ety a 8 sion aplan, $407, 
borne by local Interests). Principal features land 8 s 
P. maximum tects against 1927 flood 


Above Cape Girardeau! sas A 


Not included . Tributaries affected 
Levets end New Madrid Cg Girardeau to the | Le 
ew ‘ape Girardeau vees onl to tect 
flood way to protect against Arkansas. against 1927 flood. * 
maximum flood. 

Wide Boeuf flood way Arkansas to Red. Narrow Boeuf flood way. 
hash ge levees as they 5 ee spillway, crest 
Main river levees raised 3 damages. sah cians 

feet. Main river levee raised 
about 234 feet. 

Atchafalaya flood way, wide. Red to mouth. Atchafalaya flood way, nar- 


rower. 

Levees at head removed 
and Jand damages. 

Main river levees. raised 
about 11 feet, 

Bonnet Carre spillway. 


Fuse-plug levees at head; 
no 4 
Pr cn river levees raised 3 
t, 
Bonnet Carre spillway. 


000, Bayeman (entire | $75,000,000. 
river). 
320,000. 000 Regulating works for None. 
navigation. 
Wo . $11,500,000 
ing. 


„„.. Oe Ea et . 

The foregoing is plan recommended by Mississippi River Com- 
mission. They outlined but did not recommend a plan to cost 
$775,000,000, which added to the above: Spillway at Carnar- 
von; additional levee raising and 5 feet freeboard above maxi- 
onin flood; additional revetments; and additional tributary 
Work. 

There are only three projects seriously considered by either 
committee, and the above estimates are all from the Army 
engineers’ office. 

The item for the Boeuf and Atchafalaya flood ways covers 
nearly 4,000,000 acres within the proposed flood way that under 
the Jones bill must be acquired by condemnation or purchase 
by the Federal Government, 

Let me say it is over 37,000,000. I am just giving you gen- 
eral figures so you can use those in comparison. And that 
figure covers only two flood ways. In all, it is about 4,000,000 
acres to be acquired by the Federal Government. 

Over 15,000,000 acres outside the flood way are to be pro- 
tected by flood-control works—all without local contribution. 

Different estimates above noted relate to varying cost of 
lands in the flood ways to be paid for by the Federal Govern- 
ment—without local contribution. Witnesses before the com- 
mittee claimed their nonproductive cut-over lands subject to 
floods were worth $75 an acre. If such values are to be fixed 
by juries or other condemnation agencies where local interests 
control sentiment and evidence, then damages for improved 
and timbered lands may average far higher. Nor did the en- 
gineers make any estimate for incidental damages that will be 
presented under this bill by thousands of litigants and other 
claimants in addition to railways above mentioned. Acreage 
estimates for the New Madrid flood way are around $150 per 
acre, and the Mississippi River Commission estimate for flood- 
way rights reach about $100,000,000, 

The bill before us is the Senate or Jones bill with slight 
amendment as reported by the House committee for your con- 
sideration. Privilege was reserved to offer any amendments. 
According to the Army engineers, the project may cost $1,000,- 
000,009, depending on the plan to be adopted by the proposed 
commission. Both the Senate bill and the previously reported 
House bill reject any local contributions, placing the entire cost 
on the Federal Government. 


LOCAL CONTRIBUTION 


The original Army engineers Mississippi flood-control project 
recommended to the Seventieth Congress by the President pre- 
sented a simple business proposal of local contribution from 
beneficiaries. That has been rejected in bill S. 3740 now be- 
fore you for consideration. 

Contribution is a cardinal principle in Federal, State, and 
municipal aid. 

This case presents no exception. I believe I can establish 
that fact, because in practically all of these flood cases there is 
serious destitution and serious destruction of property, some- 
times of lives. The same distress occurs in eyery case, Con- 
tribution should be had because thousands of corporations and 
individual owners under this bill will enjoy enormous financial 
benefits through flood protection. They should contribute to- 


ward the expense of protection. Those temporarily unable to 
contribute can do so through a proposed amendment which will 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to loan funds to such 
parties at low rates of interest. If destitute or bankrupt and 
flood-control work is necessary to complete any part of the 
adopted plan, then a further amendment to be offered will 
authorize the Secretary of War to proceed in that case without 
contribution. No more equitable proposal can be offered toward 
a project that differs little if any in conditions from that pre- 
sented by past Mississippi and Sacramento flood work or from 
a hundred other projects later to be presented. 

It is inconceivable that the Federal Government should pay 
$1,000,000 per mile for occasional overflows on a thousand-mile 
stretch of the Mississippi without receiving any contribution 
from hundreds of great land and lumber companies that will 
reap inordinate profits through their ownership of a large part 
of the 20,000,000 acres to be protected. The taxpayers of every 
State, including those in the flood districts, will vigorously 
protest such indefensible tax payments when the real facts are 

learned. 
he Senate Jones bill, S. 3740, in its rejection of local con- 
tribution, goes the limit in some respects in its repeal of existing 
law, but for real overturning of the Federal Constitution by 
its defenders another Senate bill, S, 819, is a hard rival. The 
latter appropriates $1,000,000,000 from the Federal Treasury, 
to be expended at the rate of $100,000,000 annually during a 
period of 10 years. Not for floods alone, but— 
to reimburse any State, county, levee district, or other local agency 
for any moneys advanced or funds expended in the construction of 
levee works, and to assume the outstanding indebtedness. 


That is the bill which was introduced in the Senate, and the 
distinguished Senator who introduced it appeared before our 
committee to tell us there should be no contribution locally. 
Not in this or any other case. That is a common opinion I 
apprehend with many others. 

All that would be needed is then to capture the political 
commission. This latter bill would immediately cause many 
millions of dollars of levee securities now held by St. Louis 
banks to jump over 100 per cent compared with values of a few 
months ago. 

The $71,000,000 railway reimbursement and general damage 
section written into the Jones bill is a close second to this pro- 
posed hold-up of the Federal Treasury by the banks. All that 
seems to stand in the way of such legislation appears to be a 
presidential veto. 

THE BILL PREVENTS ANY CONTRIBUTION FROM BENEFICIARIES 

In all other Government-aid legislation the Government is 
protected from inordinate demands and gross favoritism by re- 
quiring local contribution where private interests are primarily 
benefited, Benefits in this flood-control measure often not 
“special” in character reach presumably into billions of dollars 
in the aggregate. 

From section 1 of the bill—S. 8740—I quote: 

That it is hereby declared to be the sense of Congress that the prin- 
ciple of local contribution toward cost of flood-control work which has 
been incorporated in all previous national legislation on the subject 
(and is now the law) is sound as recognizing the special interest of 
the local population in its own protection and as a means of preventing 
inordinate requests for unjustified items of work having no material 
national interest * * * and in view of the gigantic scale of the 
project involying flood waters of a volume and flowing from a drainage 
area largely outside the States most affected and far exceeding those 
of any other river in the United States no local contributions to the 
project herein adopted is required, 


Senate bill 3740 as passed by the Senate and as reported 
with amendments by the House requires the Federal Govern- 
ment to acquire for flood ways 3,713,696 acres, or probably an 
additional 10 per cent for levees, spillways, and other pur- 
poses, making a total of about 4,000,000 acres of land belong- 
ing to 7,500 separate owners. This land must be acquired by 
separate suits for condemnation unless purchased by Govern- 
ment agencies for prices the agency deems “ reasonable,” and 
the land acquired by the original owners in many cases for a 
few cents an acre is to be procured by the Government at a 
minimum estimate of $100,000,000, and a probable expense of 
nearer $300,000,000 after costs and all expenses are considered. 

OVER 7,000 SUITS INVITED BY THE BILL 

All are familiar with lands not worth $10 an acre that have 
brought ten times that amount when needed by a railroad that 
submitted values to a jury of good men and true. Over 7,000 
such cases are invited by the terms of the bill unless bought 
at private sale. 

Every Member who is an attorney has presumably had the 
same experience I have had, that when a suit is brought against 
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a railroad company land condemned has brought several times 
more than local agencies could get it for, and more than the 
Government can buy it for in this case. 

This is only one element in the lower Mississippi flood-control 
project that is reasonably certain to cost the Federal Govern- 
ment $1,000,000,000. Counting $100,000,000 estimated for bank, 
flood-control protection, $71,000,000 to $100,000,000 for chang- 
ing railway tracks and relocations— 


and just compensation paid by the United States for all property taken, 
damaged, or destroyed * * * including all expenditures by per- 
sons, corporations, and public service corporations, made necessary to 
adjust or conform their property because of the spillways, flood ways, 
or diversion channels herein provided. (Sec. 4 of S. 8740.) 


All these may make a draft on the Federal Treasury of more 
than $1,000,000,000. Engineers can not submit any close guess, 
Laymen, including Congress, must go it blind. 


FLOOD WAYS SHOULD BR FURNISHED BY LOCAL INTERESTS 


Original estimates by the War Department of $296,000,000 
for control of the lower Mississippi were based on contribution 
by States and local interests that were to furnish flood ways. 
Other estimates to afford complete protection through local 
contribution relate to methods of handling the problem at less 
than one-third of the estimates on the Jones bill here before us. 

A vast cost of one thousand million dollars in S. 3740 occurs 
through a proposed change in existing law which now requires 
local contribution, Every grasping agency and every interest 
naturally looks for personal pecuniary advantage. Without 
contribution, under this bill they will march on to the Public 
Treasury with all the vigor and speed of a disciplined army. 

I do not in this suggestion refer to the people who are in 
distress down there in the valley. They are not the ones who 
will get these great profits. Often they do not own any land or 
only small parcels. The large owners will get the great profits. 

Human experience has ever been to that effect. If we adopt 
the plan of giving away the taxpayers’ money without limit 
to rehabilitate or benefit great interests that can bring political 
pressure to bear on Congress, then a hundred other flood-control 
projects now or soon to be knocking at committee doors, from 
the States of Washington and North Dakota to Vermont and 
from California and Texas to the Carolinas, will all rightfully 
demand the same treatment without contribution. When joined 
in an omnibus bill encompassing all sections of the country an 
irresistible measure will roll through Congress and the Treasury 
with greater speed and thoroughness than any pork barrel of 
old. 

As set forth in the minority report to the reported but 
abandoned Reid bill, such expenditures are certain to out- 
distance all past measures, because while Army engineers have 
control of river and harbor projects and have rejected 80 per 
cent of those surveyed, there will be few if any rejections when 
an omnibus flood bill is once put on the skidways. Nothing in 
or out of Congress will be able to stop its passage, 

LOCAL CONTRIBUTION IS NOW THE LAW 


A dozen years ago, when Mr. Mappen, of Illinois, joined me 
in opposition to similar bills we both voted for the law granting 
Government aid for Mississippi River flood control, with a pro- 
viso that local contribution should be furnished to the amount 
of one-third the total cost. That principle was adopted because 
local benefits to property and increased local values warranted 
contribution and also because any other policy would throw to 
the winds every safeguard now had by the Federal Treasury, 
That principle of contribution adopted by Congress 10 years ago 
ae embodied into law is as just and necessary to-day as ever 

‘ore, 

Recent statements by Mr. Mappen that the adoption of the 
Jones bill before the House will open many avenues of waste 
and invite financial disaster with eyentual expenditures by the 
Government ostensibly for flood purposes of $5,000,000,000 is as 
true now as it was then, Those who argue loudest and longest 
against Federal interferénce with the rights of States are often 
the same ones who demand for their States extravagant appro- 
priations from the Federal Government to be obtained without 
contribution. Candidates for office from President down to 
Senators and Congressmen are confronted with this problem 
when corralling States or communities directly or indirectly 
affected by flood-control measures. 

Every legislative project from farm relief to Boulder Dam, 
flood control, and lesser measures involving countless millions 
haye been joined into an omnibus movement to rush through 
Congress these great measures by widespread legislative trades, 
while telegrams and letters from political supporters back home 
deluge the average Member who seeks to do his duty to the 
Government and to measure up to his legislative responsibility. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN, Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FREAR. I can not yield now. I will be very glad to 
yield later when I get through with my statement. 

Those familiar with river and harbor projects which are 
supposed to be confined to navigable waters believe the doors 
of the Treasury and Budget estimates will afford little ob- 
struction if local contributions are not furnished. The flood- 
control field threatens all Government Treasury control when 
omnibus bills then become the fashion. 


RECOMMENDATION OF PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


First. In recommending the Mississippi flood-control work 
President Coolidge in his message to Congress said: 


Under the present law the land adjacent to the dikes has paid one- 
third of the cost of their construction.. This has been a most extraor- 
dinary concession from the plan adopted in relation to irrigation, 
where the general rule has been that the land benefited should bear 
the entire expense. It is true, of course, that the troublesome waters 
do not originate on the land to be reclaimed, but it is also true that 
such waters have a right of way through that section-of the country 
and the land there is charged with that easement. It is the land of 
this region that is to be benefited. To say that it is unable to bear 
any expense of reclamation is the same thing as saying that it is not 
worth reclaiming, 


Second. The War Department, familiar with the “ improve- 
ment” by Congress of a large number of uncommercial waters 
through river and harbor omnibus bills, has this to say: 


It is axiomatic that States and other local authorities should supply 
all lands and assume all pecuniary responsibility for damages that 
may result from the execution of the project. It would be revolu- 
tionary for the Federal Government to establish the precedent of buy- 
ing part of the land upon which to build protective works to increase 
the value of the remainder. Similarly it would be very unwise for the 
United States in generously helping a section of the country to render 
itself liable for consequential damages * * 


CONTRIBUTIONS FAVORED TO PREVENT WASTE 


The Government may even bear 80 per cent of such costs, but sub- 
stantial local cooperation is essential to avoid waste. * * * 

It would seem that the States should share with the Federal Gov- 
ernment the burden of assisting the levee districts and individual 
property owners, especially in view of the fact that the States benefit 
directly by the increased taxes from land made more valuable by 
reason of its protection. 


Those recommendations are based on business and legislative 
experience. They are summarily rejected in S. 3740. 

Here is a bill proposing a project to cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment over a billion dollars. A year or more will be re- 
quired to organize the commission so as to determine a plan 
and its scope. Ten years or more, it is estimated, will be re- 
quired to complete the work with an ayerage governmental ex- 
penditure of $100,000,000 yearly for this single flood-control 
project. 

Under the bill the Federal Government instead of local 
interests will furnish 4,000,000 acres of flood ways that were 
originally given by the Government to the States as swamp 
lands. These lands are now to be bought back or condemned 
at an estimated average cost to the Government of possibly 
$75 an acre. As stated in the minority report to the Reid bill 
signed by six members of the committee: 


FLOOD-WAY SERVITUDE 


For untold centuries the lower Mississippi has carried off the waters 
of many States. During a full century the people living in the great 
Mississippi River Valley settled on these alluvial lands subject to over- 
fiow and floods. They drained the swamps and built levees entirely 
at their own expense, without Government help. Under the swamp 
land act they were enabled to buy these lands at nominal cost. In 
1917 Congress by law agreed to contribute two-thirds of all moneys 
expended for levee construction. 

The flood servitude has ever existed and the flood ways recom- 
mended by Army engineers are through these ancient natural diver- 
sion channels. The Federal Government bas thus far expended about 
$190,000,000 for navigation and flood control on the lower Mississippi 
River and a further sum of $100,000,000 for river-bank revertment is to 
be expended under the direction of Army engineers irrespective of any 
separate bill for flood control, although it will be part of the flood- 
control system. 

AN UNPRECEDENTED PARADOX 

It must be remembered that a large part of the land in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, now asked to be protected by the Federal Government 
entirely at Federal Government expense, once belonged to the Federal 
Government. Thereafter a strange cycle of exploitation followed. In 
order to drain swamp areas the Federal Government gave swamp lands 
to the several States. Such lands were frequently highly valuable 
because of heavy natural timber growth, and curiously some of that 
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land lies in districts where diversion channels aro now planned through 
old natural flood ways to aid in the control of present-day occasional 
floods. Under the provisions of the committee bill the lands so given 
away by the Federal Government and so sold by the Statés at $1.25 
an acre, now that the yaluable timber has been removed, are to be 
sold back to the Federal Government at a cost of $75 an acre for cut- 
over lands—without contribution. 


The following lands were given to States named under the 
swamp land act: 


r Tr 7, 686, 455 
CC SSS a ne Le E 9, 405, 929 
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These lands when drained have become the most fertile in 
the whole country, but when they were drained and reclaimed it 
vastly reduced the natural flood basins of the Mississippi Valley. 

The Government is now directed to buy back these flood 
ways so given to the States. 

THE GOVERNMENT TO REIMBURSE ALL THE RAILWAYS 


By the terms of the Senate bill to secure complete flood protec- 
tion for certain railways the Government must pay these rail- 
ways over $71,000,000 to persuade them to receive the safety they 
so forcibly and naturally demand after their 1927 flood losses of 
$6,318,000. Damages galore from other interests similarly situ- 
ated await the bill's passage; and when this $1,000,000,000 proj- 
ect is written into law a cloud of other flood-control projects 
will press for similar recognition and be passed under a gen- 
erous omnibus bill. 

From the list of 7,500 owners of the 4,000,000 acres in the 
flood way inserted in the Recorp of April 4, two score or more 
are mentioned from among the larger holdings, to call attention 
to those vitally interested in having the Federal Government 
construct this flood control without local contribution. Instead 
of having the localities furnish the flood ways as proposed by 
the War Department and submitted to Congress by President 
Coolidge, this bill provides that the Federal Government must 
buy or condemn by court procedure all the flood-way lands held 
by the 7,500 owners for their benefit and the benefit of the 
owners of the remaining 15,000,000 acres to be protected. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I will be pleased to yield later. I am going 
to make a fairly complete statement of the case, and then, 
if there is any time left, I will yield, and I will go beyond 
the time I have already allotted myself. One can only take 
up one subject at a time, and we must remember that this is a 
large proposition; and this is the first time in history anyone 
has ever tried to put through Congress a project of this kind 
without local contributions. 

The Tensas Land Co. has flood-way holdings, according to 
the Recorp of April 4, reaching 226,000 acres originally 
bought at a figure, I am informed, around a dollar an acre and 
has an office in the city of Chicago. I am also informed the 
total holdings of the company in and out of the flood way are 
far greater, and that company agents have made estimates of 
their value at $50 per acre when protected from floods. 

I am also informed the International Harvester Co. is in- 
terested in 40,000 acres of cut-over land, though not in the 
flood way. 

If this information is reasonably accurate, it discloses that 
companies which paid a nominal price and may have removed 
valuable timber from the proposed flood way, now expect to sell 
land in the flood way to the Government or force condemnation 
for over $10,000,000 in a single case, or possibly fifty times the 
cost price. Necessarily the information furnished may not be 
accurate in all particulars, but it is sufficient to place Con- 
gress on guard when hundreds of other large property owners 
are also interested in the Jones bill's passage. 

INTERESTS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 

Ex-Senator William Lorimer, of Chicago, was in almost 
daily attendance on the House Flood Control Committee for 
five months. He stated to the committee he had small holdings 
that would be increased in value by the flood-control project aud 
naturally he spoke against local contribution. 

I am informed Mr. Lorimer has his office in the same building 
in Chicago in which the Tensas Land Co., owning 226,000 acres, 
maintains its office—both owning lands affected by this bill, I 
do not charge any connection or employment with this or with 
other large Illinois lumber interests in the flood district, but if 
the information is true and if such interests are combined it 
indicates influences exist that could well afford to finance many 
trains, full-page advertisements and various other propaganda 
in an effort to pass a measure that relieves those having flood 
lands to sell. A glance will disclose many companies that have 
their headquarters also in other States and that are to reap 
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big profits from their southern flood lands without local con- 
tribution. | 
A few names from list of owners of proposed flood-way lands 

here follows: 

Corporations : 
Tensas Delta Land Co... üü44ͤ4ͤ4c4„%! ꝗſꝑͥꝗkꝗ⁴ 
Tall Timber & G. P. Lumber Co- ~----L_-~__-.---_-- 
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Jerome Hardware Co--.----~-..-~-.------~-----—---= 

Wayne Land & Timber Co- 

Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Co 
eanerette Lumber Co 
uthwestern Lumber Co 

Leach & Edwards Co_.-~.--..~-..-..----_----------- 


8 Valley Co. 
t. Landry Land & Lumber Co. 
Sondheimer Co- 450 
St. Lan Land & Lumber Co 
National Lumber & Ice (o 2222 277 
Dasha ended . MDD —2. 8 3, 386 
Grant Timber & Manufacturing Co 14, 910 
Concordia Realty M. & P. Co — „337 
Livermore & Ellis Co —— 18,944 
West Virginia Timber Co- <a 088 
Louisville Cooperage Co „˖ũꝗ ſnẽ9uéq) 15, 640 
Pritchard Wheeler Lumber C(o -- 12, 445 
Barst Cooperage Co — „025 
Lenoni Lumber —— — 13. 173 
Commercial Estate Co — 13,370 
Kyle Lumber Co- nd 
3 . 
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Why exempt these companies from local contribution? 

The foregoing list of corporations owning over 10,000 acres 
each in the proposed flood ways is from the report of 460 
corporation owners named by me in the Recorp of April 4, 
but it does not attempt to name all such owners within the 
10,000 acres list or over. Double that number of owners of 
5,000 acres or over are included in the same list and many 
large landowners outside of corporations are listed, like G. G, 
Snowden, with 19,986 acres, Frank G. Nelson, 38,961 acres, 
R. L. Black, 17,533 acres, A. L. Hardin, 13,198 acres, J. J. 
Bowden, H. W. Sherbourne, E. B. Schwing, J. N. Parr, William 
Cypress, and others, each with over 10,000 acres. Why should 
they not contribute to this flood-control project? 

Hundreds, possibly thousands, of owners of small parcels in 
the proposed flood ways are owners of a portion of the 
15,000,000 acres outside the flood ways to be protected by the 
flood-control project, and holdings of outside properties so pro- 
tected will presumably average larger than the above list in 
the proportion that 4,000,000 acres of flood way stands to 
15,000,000 acres outside, but completely rejected. 

TAXES FOR FLOODS AND FOR HIGHWAYS 


No argument is offered that these corporations or individual 
large owners are more responsible financially than thousands 
of smaller owners of the 19,000,000 acres in and out of the 
flood ways now subject to floods, but from that showing no 
one can consistently say the farmers in my State and in every 
other State of the Union, often practically bankrupt, should be 
called upon to pay any part of highway building now under- 
taken by cooperation with the State and Federal Government. 
This difference in fact may be noted that while highway con- 
struction rarely raises the value of abutting property 10 cents 
an acre because of that so-called improvement, complete pro- 
tection to corporations and owners of over 19,000,00 acres will 
furnish a fairy god father profit system for those owning land 
in the flood way at outside figures never before known, if a 
$75 estimate for cut-over lands is any index. 

A PROPER FLOOD RELIEF BILL SHOULD BE PASSED 

As repeatedly stated, a Mississippi River flood-control measure 
should be passed by Congress to give early relief to the lower 
Mississippi districts, and I favor waiving contributions where 
responsible Government agencies determine what localities, if 
any, can not pay either by early contributions or through Gov- 
ernment loans; but if this bill passes the House without any 
effort to compel contribution from the owners, a thousand of 
whom alone were specifically named in my remarks of April 4, 
then the bill, if it passes Congress, should get what it richly 
deserves—a veto. 
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If the facts can be placed before thé country theré can be no 
question that public sentiment will heartily approve such veto. 
If sustained in either House, I am sure those representing the 
flooded districts will gladly accept aid heretofore proposed in 
the President’s message, generously offered by the Government, 
rad will cheerfully contribute toward their own permanent pro- 

on, 

Increased values of lands, bonds, mortgages, and of business 
generally will immediately be reflected upon the passage of a law 
that gives complete protection. This is evidenced by advertise- 
ments in New Orleans papers predicting 100 per cent increase in 
river-land values within 90 days. 

For over five months the House committee has been engaged 
intermittently in the consideration of this Mississippi River 
flood-control project. Beginning hearings November 7 of last 
year, about 300 witnesses were heard, including numerous Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress who quite generally de- 
picted flood conditions in the Mississippi Valley, and concluded 
with the statement that this is a national project to be built 
entirely at national expense. 

Practically all of these witnesses were from the valley States 
or had flood-control projects of their own for later consideration, 
which may have unconsciously influenced their opposition to any 
contribution for the Mississippi River projeet, and later for 
their own. 

Accompanying this formidable array of witnesses full-page 
advertisements in many northern papers, paid for by destitute 
flood districts, challenged the sympathy of the country. Open- 
ing hearings with special train services from different sections 
and an advertised attendance of a thousand visitors, it is 
certain that no member of the committee had doubts of in- 
fluences behind the Mississippi River flood situation. ‘The 
disaster was known before the hearings and sympathy insured 
early passage of a relief bill if not delayed by its supporters. 

NO MEMBER OF CONGRESS IS OPPOSED TO FLOOD RELIEF 

No member of the committee and no Member of Congress, so 
far as I am informed, has ever opposed a relief bill for the 
lower river floods. The only real question for determination 
related to plans to be adopted, machinery of administration, and 
policy and extent of Federal Government contribution. All 
favored generous aid by the Government. However, an abso- 
lute gift of a billion dollars or more by the Federal Govern- 
ment was never suggested in the hearings or committee meet- 
ings, A demand that the taxpayers of the country assume all 
control work, damages alleged to effect 7,500 flood-way owners 
and countless thousands of railway, lumber, real estate, and 
other interests in or out of the immediate flood ways or 
spillways, never was presented nor received any consideration 
by any committee of either House. 

The Mississippi flood situation has been caused in large part 
by land reclamation and drainage projects that have closed up 
or restricted the river’s natural outlets and flood ways. Nature’s 
work of countless centuries was changed by men in recent 
years for their own use and profit. 

Only one consequence could result, About a dozen years ago, 
as stated, Congress was asked to aid in the lower Mississippi 
River’s contro], not alone for navigation on which over a 
hundred million dollars had been spent, but also aid for flood 
control. I took part in the discussion and determination. when 
that measure was then before the House, and although respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government in no way was directly 
involved by flood conditions, Congress then agreed by law to 
contribute two-thirds of the expense for flood-control works 
in addition to all expenditures on the river for navigation 
purposes. 

Tun MISSISSIPPI AND S PROJECTS IN THIS SAMB 
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The law of contribution has been in effect for over 10 years 
and, according to reports by the Mississippi River Commission, 
it has been found workable and effective in practically all situ- 
ations. Disastrous floods in the Sacramento Valley are also 
recommended by our committee to be of national importance, 
but only one-third of the cost of a new project of $51,000,000 is 
to be borne by the Federal Government. The remaining two- 
thirds is to be paid by the State of California and local inter- 
ests protected. With the exception of loss of lives on the lower 
Mississippi, both flood districts report the same distress and to 
the same degree. 

California, after its people have spent $100,000,000 on its 
floods in the Sacramento Valley, now offers to contribute two- 
thirds of the cost of the $51,000,000 additional improvement, of 
which the State government is to contribute $17,000,000, the 
yalley residents an equal amount, and the Federal Government 
the remaining $17,000,000. California now has a State and local 
debt—Statistical Abstract, 1926, page 220—reaching $16,582,000, 
based on last reports available, and the per capita indebtedness 
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of $142.81 is more than double that of any of the States affected 
by floods in the lower Mississippi Valley. I am not offering any 
argument as to the injustice exercised toward California and its 
people beyond a brief statement of the facts existing in a coun- 
try when every State must contribute its part cf the tax for all 
public improvements and for any work that increases the hold- 
ings of the Mississippi Valley corporations and landowners 
hereinbefore named. 

A loss of 200 lives in the Mississippi flood or of more than 
that number in a recent California reservoir catastrophe can 
not be minimized, but it should not determine action by Con- 
gress where a change of policy that discriminates between sec- 
tions is certain to prevent any attempt at equal justice. A 
policy of no contribution for the lower Mississippi will involve 
the Federal Government in a campaign of prodigal waste meas- 
ured only by the cupidity and greed of individuals and com- 
munities throughout the country that are invited to join in un- 
limited raids on the Federal Treasury without local contribution, 
It is suggested that to differentiate between California and the 
lower Mississippi projects may indicate a purpose by Congress 
to discriminate. This is unlikely to occur, because in the next 
omnibus bill all projects from California to Vermont will ask 
for the same consideration that we now give the Mississippi 
River, and why not? Why does not California receive the same 
as the Mississippi River project now? 

President Coolidge, in accordance with existing law and es- 
tablished policy, recommended congressional action on the 
Mississippi flood problem to be accompanied by local contribu- 
tion. The Secretary of War and Army engineers made the 
same recommendations to the Nation’s Executive and the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, based on past experience, declared 
that policy was necessary to withstand inordinate demands. 

THE MINORITY REPORT ON THE REID BILL 


When the so-called Reid bill was reported to the House in 
February, six committee members signed a minority report dis- 
closing that instead of $325,000,000, according to experts, the 
cost would reach $1,400,000,000; that the bill contained no plan 
or definite purpose; invited needless delay for a new survey of 
reservoir sites; and three-fourths of the minority report was 
devoted to the unwise, unjust, and dangerous precedent pro- 
posed by that bill in its demand for no local contribution. 

No further action occurred with the House committee for 
several weeks, nor were any committee meetings held until 
after the Jones bill passed the Senate. I am stating a fact 
without ascribing reasons. A feverish effort then occurred for 
two or three days on the part of one or two members of the 
House committee to whip into shape a substitute for the Jones 
bill. The character of the proceeding, the objectionable House 
bill features to be reoffered, the danger of delay, and differences 
to be settled in conference all appealed to the House committee, 
so that on a motion to report the Jones bill to the House, and 
there offer amendments, the vote to substitute was 14 to 6, in- 
cluding every member of the committee representing Mississippi 
fiood districts from Cairo to the Gulf. 

At this point I pause to say Chairman Rm before the Rules 
Committee called the 14 members of the Flood Control Com- 
mittee a Coxey’s army because after nearly five months of un- 
certainty and delay they voted to report the Senate bill. Among 
the ablest and strongest men in the House on that committee so 
yoted because they loved Rome more than any leader. They 
need no defense individually or collectively and are amply able 
to speak for themselves. 

I have no purpose to waste time in personalities or with 
Chairman Rem’s characterization of the 14 members of the 
Flood Control Committee or his references to Representative 
Korr or myself. All have extended to him every courtesy during 
the past five months. I believe the fact that 14 members of 
the committee acted on their own judgment speaks for itself 
and they were within their rights in differing from the chair- 
man even as a minority did when calling attention to the Reid 
bill, which carried a cost of $1,400,000,000 instead of $325,000,000 
as reported. 

The reference as to “ political outcasts” I leave my colleagues 
to answer. After many years’ service in Congress I never felt 
more comfortable among my colleagues than now. [Applause.] 
I do not have to consult any leader nor have I ever recanted 
or flopped in legislative efforts to find the loaded wagon. I 
would not change such independence for the chairmanship of 
the Flood Control Committee or for any other committee of 
the House, nor do I criticize others for so doing. Each must 
decide for himself, Washington press statements say on the 
highest’ authority at the White House the President’s opposi- 
tion to the House Reid flood control bill is based on the same 
objections stated by Representative FREAR.” If true, it fortifies 
my own judgment in opposition to this bill as reported. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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Personally, I respect the chairman of this committee. I have 
worked with him for years. I admire him because he is a bril- 
liant man, but I have the right to differ from him, and I am 
differing from him now because I can not take any other posi- 
tion under my own honest convictions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I will be pleased to yield later on. 

CONSISTENT FOR OVER 10 YEARS ON FLOOD CONTROL 


I am at least consistent with my position of more than 10 
years ago and if I am fortunately in the distinguished company 
of the President, Chairman MARTIN MADDEN, Leader 'TILSON, 
and others of my party on this bill, it demonstrates that some- 
times I am “regular” eyen if my critic is not so now. During 
past years I have occasionally believed it my duty to differ 
from the advisers of Presidents and without presumption have 
helped to bring success to the abolishment of the old public- 
building pork barrel and defeat of the Mellon tax bill, the sales 
tax, the dye embargo, and also helped on my committee to pass 
the soldiers’ bonus bill. I followed my honest judgment then 
as now. 

Others did their duty according to their judgment and I have 
not criticized them nor offered any apologies for the past 
record. The duty of every Member in the House is as certain 
as that of the President. He is the Executive charged under 
his oath of office with protection of the Federal Government's 
best interests. That also is our own responsibility. 

I am not disposed to answer critics even when the door is 
left wide open for recrimination. Nor will I be swerved from 
proper criticism of this bill. The estimated cost of the Jones 
bill of $1,000,000,000 indicates the importance of local contribu- 
tion. The Jones bill will give 460 corporations and a like num- 
ber of large owners in the flood ways an outside price to be 
paid by the Government on all their 3,000,000-acre holdings out 
of the 4,000,000 acres, the flood ways to be acquired by the 
Government. 

The Jones bill will give to several railways, according 
to their own estimate, $71,835,000 from the Federal Treasury 
to relocate their tracks, although the 1927 flood alone caused 
these same roads a loss of $6,318,000. Against this they ask 
future complete flood protection without any local contri- 
bution from themselves for permanent insurance. 

The Jones bill will give damages and compensation to other 
interests that believe themselves temporarily injured, and all 
these multitudinous separate interests, whether in or out of 
the flood ways, will have the right to resort to local courts 
and local juries or local commissions partial to local interests 
for their damages and compensation sure to be collected from 
a wealthy Government, 

The Jones bill will add incalculable wealth to the bond- 
holders and landholders when one thousand million dollars is 
advanced by the Government. 

The Jones bill will benefit thousands of other property 
owners outside the flood way without one dollar of local 
contribution. Can any man in his wildest fancy predict what 
this Jones bill, passed by the Senate in a little over one hour's 
debate, is to cover? What is the end with omnibus bills other 
than the bottom of the Treasury vaults? One presidential 
candidate proposes a bond issue. His party associates demand 
in the same breath a $300,000,000 annual tax cut. To adopt 
the slogan of a former Member, “ Vote against any tax bill and 
for every appropriation.” 

WHAT IS THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT? 


We speak of the Federal Government legislatively as a thing 
separate and apart from our own people, and so we lightly 
waive local contribution to a thousand million dollar project 
that possibly will cost the taxpayers of New York two or 
three hundred million dollars, Illinois one hundred million, 
and a comparatively small State like Wisconsin will propor- 
tionately contribute in taxes over $20,000,000 toward this one 
project. No exact basis is afforded because of varying con- 
ditions, but every expenditure by the Federal Government is 
paid into the Federal Treasury proportionately by the several 
States. 

Great calamities must be relieved by those who can contribute, 
but any stock-jobbing ‘proposal that increases $40 drainage 
or leyee bonds to $100 because of complete flood control or that 
enhances the value of land often bought at nominal value to 
several times that value should be rejected. The Federal Goy- 
ernment, which means all the States, has right to demand 
through its Senntors and Representatives in Congress square 
dealing for the Government. That means local contribution 
from those to be benefited. 

Hvery Member sympathizes with unfortunate flood sufferers 
in the Mississippi Valley and with the equally distressed suf- 
ferers in the Sacramento Valley which I have visited, but 
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when Congress in the bill before us compels California to pay 
two-thirds of the total cost of flood protection while we throw 
wide open the door for stock jobbing and land exploitation in 
the Mississippi Valley, we abandon all attempt at square deal- 
ing with the Federal Government or California. 

The Federal Government is your State and my State. They 
pay all National expenditures in addition to all local State and 
municipal costs. If the flood legislation reaches the propor- 
tions prophesied by Chairman Mappen, of $5,000,000,000, then 
Wisconsin will eventually pay $100,000,000 toward this new 
legislative flood industry—without any return. Responsibility 
for such payments by States rests with our action on this no- 
contribution“ precedent. 

THE JADWIN PLAN AND THE JONES BILL 

General Jadwin’s plan of flood control was introduced by 
Senator Jones in the Senate. That bill provided all flood ways 
should be furnished by local interests and that other contribu- 
tions should be made according to law end past practice. That 
original bill is not like the Jones bill which passed the Senate 
and is reported here. 

Protest must arise when taxpayers of the country learn that 
instead of providing $296,000,000 from the Treasury under the 
Jadwin plan with local contributions, Congress precipitately 
has placed on these taxpayers a one billion dollar burden that 
will serve as a tempting morsel for other billions to cover other 
flood-control projects in future omnibus bills without contribu- 
tion. 

I have furnished data in the Recorp of April 4 that will not 

be here repeated. It gives conclusive reasons for requiring 
local contributions where Government aid is given. 
When the bill is read amendments will be offered to carry 
out the original purposes of the act. I am desirous of affording 
my colleagues full opportunity to be heard on the bill and so 
have confined my remarks largely to the matter of local 
contribution. 

In a bill that involved such a vast problem to be worked out 
legisletively, deliberation instead of speed is the surest way to 
expedite the project. I trust amendments may be accepted that 
will strengthen the bill and protect the Federal Government, 
for after all we are as much the servants of the general 
Government as of the districts that we represent. What we do 
here is to be the law for all time, and on a contract involving 
possibly a billion dollars we should give the close scrutiny and 
deliberate judgment it deserves. I am hopeful we may bring 
out something we can all vote for and relieve the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley without delay, but responsibility for any failure 
or delay must be borne by those who refuse to concede the 
justice of accompanying Government aid with contribution 
based on benefits received. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. ; 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes 
more. 

I would like to say a word with respect to the map I have 
here, but the distinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox], 
whom I admire very much, has asked me several times to 
yield. 

Mr. COX. Somebody had to go first, either the gentleman or 
myself. Does the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; only for a question, because I have so 
much ground I want to cover. 

Mr. COX. I would like for the gentleman to be good enough 
to yield for several questions. 

Mr. FREAR. Then I must decline to yield now. I will 
later answer any question that any Member on the floor wants 
to ask, but I can not at this time. I am too familiar with the 
way of the gentleman from Georgia. He is a good cross- 
examiner, and I fear would take too much of my time. There 
are Members here that I know are anxious to hear my state- 
ment, and I can not afford to yield too much of my time now. 

On this map [indicating] out to this point is included approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 acres of land that is to be controlled by these 
two flood ways, known as the Boeuf and Atchafalaya, and the 
other flood ways taking them altogether. This is only illus- 
trative of the protection to be afforded here, and taking them 
altogether they amount to 20,000,000 acres. It does not attempt 
to fix the actual limits protected. If there are any questions 
later, I will be glad to answer them. 

This is the protected area of 19,000,000 or 20,000,000 acres 
outside the flood way, which takes 4,000,000 acres. The red 
color is the amount of land owned by corporations and large 
landholders; it is 77 per cent, and the poor, unfortunate little 
fellows, some 6,500 of them, own only 23 per cent. These are 
figures furnished me by the Army engineers. They made the 
map for me. Are you going to give three-quarters of the land 
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in this flood way without local contribution, with a protection 
of 15,000,000 additional acres without local contribution? If 
you do so, I will have to go to my people in Wisconsin to pay 
the taxes and you to the people of Georgia to pay the taxes 
that protects these great interests without contribution. 

Here is a plan furnished by the Army engineers as to the 
eost of this original bill [indicating]. Here are the various 
items. This is an enlarged diagram of the estimate, which I 
will print in my speech. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman justify the application of 
Moa principle of loea} contribution upon the idea of special 

ne: 

Mr. FREAR. I do, the same as I would with highways, irri- 
gation, or anything else wherein the Government contributes 
Federal ald. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman concede that no personal lia- 
paiT attaches to the owner of land for the special assessment 
made 

Mr. FREAR. Under this bill? 

Mr. COX. By the law of the several Siates. 

Mr. FREAR. I am taking it as you have it in this bill. 
Unless special benefits are shown to affect railways, I am not 
going to discuss a legal question with the gentleman from 
Georgia. Time is too limited. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman explain again his 
map wherein he says that the large corporations and land- 
owners are going to profit especially by this legislation? 

Mr. FREAR. These are the lands in the flood ways owned 
by the corporations and people which have to be purchased or 
condemned, about 4,000,000 acres in these flood ways. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Their profit will consist of selling the 
land to the Government? 

Mr. FREAR. Perhaps by condemnation proceedings and 
whatever process they get the land under, but at excess prices 
where the Government has to buy. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The 77 per cent has nothing to do with 
the flood area? 

Mr. FREAR. No. This is the land here, and this is in the 
flood area. The 77 per cent relates to that part owned by the 
corporations and large landowners. 

Mr. BROWNE. How many condemnation proceedings will 
there probably be? 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, we can not tell; there are 7,500 owners 
in this tract, and of that number 1,000 are named who own 
over one section. 

Mr. BROWNE. There will be several thousand? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. I will say to my colleague, if we can not 
get it by purchase we must get it by condemnation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman says the testimony before 
the committee showed that the value of the land to be $60 or 
$75 an acre. Is that value based on the land subject to flood 
ganga a land after it has been protected as it would be by 
the 

Mr. FREAR. The land subject to flood danger. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The uncolored portion of the map be- 
tween the pink area and that of the dark color is the area 
that will derive benefits from the protection? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. These large corporations would benefit 
anyway, even if they had to make a contribution? Yes; many 
times. I do not see the force of the gentleman's argument 
against the elimination of the 20 per cent assessment. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, the gentleman misses the point entirely, 
I am afraid. The Army engineer bill proposes these flood 
ways shall be furnished free to the Government. We have to 
buy them under the bill. It is not the 20 per cent I am now 
discussing. That is a small item. That only amounts to 
around $30,000,000. This other item relates to flood ways that 
the Government must purchase under the terms of this bill, as 
opposed to the Jadwin plan. That is in the neighborhood of 
$200,000,000 to $300,000,000 expense to the Government to pur- 
chase these rights. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If the States did furnish the necessary 
land to provide the flood ways, would that meet the gentle 
man’s objection to the bill? 

Mr. FREAR. That would practically meet it, although I 
think local contributions should be had to some extent to avoid 
a dangerous precedent. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman please tell 
me what the blue line on the map means? 

Mr. FREAR. That color represents the land owned by the 
small owners. About 23 per cent compared with 77 per cent 
owned by the corporations and large owners. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Where is the river? 

Mr. FREAR. It is away over here to the right. This is 
going down the flood ways used to care for surplus waters 
under the plan. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Where did the gentleman get 
his information as to the value of $75 an acre placed on land 
in Louisiana? 

Mr. FREAR. I did not get it at $75 an acre from the people 
of Louisiana any more than I did from the people of Arkansas 
as to the value of their land, but the amount was estimated 
around $150 at New Madrid. A witness from Arkansas who 
testified before our committee said it was worth $75 an acre 
for his cut-over lands, and some figures were larger than that 
amount. I do not attempt to say what the Government must 
pay, but that will be eliminated if local interests and States 
furnish under the Jadwin plan. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. And the statement relative to 
Missouri is what the gentleman bases his statement on in re- 
spect to the value of lands in Louisiana? 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, no; not entirely. Will the gentleman give 
the value that it can be obtained for? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. We had an estimate made for 
the flood ways in Louisiana at an average price of $23 an acre 
el Pei Boeuf Basin, and $15 an acre for the Atchafalaya 

Sin, 

Mr. FREAR. Just try to get those lands for the Govern- 
ment and the gentleman will find it is a hard proposition at 
such prices, I fear. A man is going to get all that he can for 
his land when he finds a buyer who has to have it. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. We had many people from the 
Tensas and the Boeuf Basin, and did they not state that their 
people are always against the establishment of any flood way 
there at all? 

Mr. FREAR. Surely. I do not question that. That is the 
heart of the proposition. There was not a proposition which 
came up to us in committee that some one did not oppose be- 
cause they were going to be flooded or the waters were to be 
diverted from ways they felt would injure them. 

That is my answer to Brother WILSON, of the committee. 
Everyone knows that we were constantly confronted with that 
difficulty, and the Army engineers finally said that their plan, 
known as the Jadwin plan, is the plan that they could give us. 
No civil or other engineer has offered anything that is superior 
to that. If so, I would like to have it presented to the House. 
Of course, the Jadwin plan is only the result of investigations 
and conferences with possibly a hundred Army engineers, and 
then a determination in the one submitted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas and Mr. CROSSER rose. . 

Mr. FREAR. I can not yield now. I wish I could do so, but 
I am going to speak again, because I presume this suggestion 
of local contribution is going to be hit and hammered by my 
colleagues. If I have made any misstatement, I want them to 
correct it and I shall be glad to be set right, but I have submit- 
ted what I believe to be a fair statement of the case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


pired. 

Mr. FREAR. Under leave to extend I append hereto the 
following: 

COOLIDGE DECLARES FLOOD RELIEF BILLS DANGER TO CouNTRY—WOULD 
Cost $1,500,000,000 ror CHANNELS AND RIGHTS OF WAY, EXPERTS 
TELL HIM—BENEFIT ro EVERYBODY BUT REAL SUFFERERS—BELIEVES 
COMMISSION PLAN IS USELESS; BODY PROBABLY IRRESPONSIBLE 
Flood control bills now pending before Congress appear to President 

Coolidge ideally suited to benefit everybody except the actual flood suf- 

ferers whom they were originally intended to protect. Railroad com- 

panies, lumber interests, individuals holding shares in these concerns, 
and especially contractors interested in the constructions inyolved, seem 
to the President destined to derive majority benefits from the con- 
templated measures. All in ail, he thinks the situation now in Congress 

is impossible. s 
Large sums, which some of the experts whom President Coolidge ha 

consulted have estimated as high as $1,500,000,000, will be expended 

under the bill to buy rights of way, channels for the flood way and 
contingent expenses, including major maintenance costs. 

The letting of contracts for the actual construction would be taken 
out of the bands of Army engineers, where it has heretofore always 
rested, to become the jurisdiction of the special commission formed 
under the provisions of the bill. 

DOUBTS COMALISSION’S VALUE 

This commission, President Coolidge feels, would be irresponsive, even 
were it not irresponsible, to the demands and needs of the ordinary 
flood sufferer, 

The principle of no local contribution for works of this kind, in flat 
contradiction to the stated policy of the administration, appears to 
President Coolidge to provide an extremely dangerous precedent in 
matters of this kind. 
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He regards such a policy as equivalent to bestowing very definite 
favors upon certain communities at the expense of the remainder of 
the country. 

The immediate reaction, Mr. Coolidge fears, will be that other com- 
munities when similarly situated will also call for help from the Na- 
tional Treasury to which they themselves will not expect to contribute. 
President Coolidge, therefore, regards as beyond computation the ob- 
ligations for which the central Government might therefore become 
responsible. 

RPSERVOIRS HELD FUTILE 


He foresees an additional danger in the new policy which Congress 
is considering, that by which the Government, by shouldering completely 
all flood-relief work, might become responsible for all future flood 
damages, both on the Mississippi and on any other rivers whose im- 
provement the United States might be obligated to undertake in the 
future. 

The President has discussed with Representative Srrone, of Kansas, 
and Representative GARBER, of Oklahoma, a proposal to form a large 
number of reservoirs on the upper reaches of the tributaries of the 
Mississippi as a measure of flood control, but from an analysis of 
thé proposal by General Jadwin, who was present at the conference, 
it appeared to President Coolidge that this plan would not give adequate 
control. 


{From Report of the Mississippi River Commission on Contribution] 
(P. 81, Committee Doc. No. 1, 70th Cong.) 


The commission is firmly of the opinion that some degree of local 
financial cooperation is essential to a successful accomplishment of a 
flood-control project. This opinion is based not on a belief that local 
interests should share in the cost by reason of their being bene- 
ficiaries, but on the belief that without a local sharing in the cost 
the commission, as an agent of the Federal Government disbursing 
Federal funds, will be confronted by inordinate demands for flood- 
control works of large cost which will, if granted free of cost, be demanded 
for the protection of areas insignificant in size and value, merely 
because the owner would need to underwrite no part of the cost. 
Even with a local contribution of one-third, as is now required, the 
commission bas been importuned to levee areas unworthy of the cost 
of such protection. The commission has been able in the past to 
apply Federal funds according to its best judgment by its adoption 
of and adherence to a policy requiring that applicants for Federal 
aid prove the worthiness of their levee projects. This has been 
possible because the only cases presented would, if approved, entail 
liability on the applicants for the costs of rights of way and one- 
third the costs of construction. With no restriction on demands the 
commission foresees a multitude of projects of little or no merit which 
it should deny in the interest of the public whose funds it will 
handle, but which, lacking authority to call for an outlay of funds 
by the applicants, it would find difficult or impossible to deny. 

The commission would view with deep concern the adoption of a 
Federal flood-control project that would absolve local interests from 
participation in costs in levee maintenance. It believes that part of 
the cost thereof should be borne by the local beneficiaries. On the 
other hand, it believes that the Federal Government should pay part 
of the maintenance costs and should reserve full control of such work. 
The Federal Government alone is equipped with vessels and plant 
to meet emergencies and should stand ready to perform that function. 

The commission believes that protection of lands of small value, 
except for timber and basins of small area, will be discouraged by a 
requirement for local participation in cost, as outlined in paragraph 
356. 

The commission is aware that its operations in the past have been 
at times hampered through the failure of some levee districts to 
furnish assurance of their share of the funds needed for levee work, 
thus adversely affecting the prosecution of the work, but believes that 
the advantages derived from local participation in costs would more 
than compensate for such disadvantages. 


I submitted to the Army engineers an inquiry as to what 
course would be pursued providing interested parties in the 
valley refused or delayed making payments to the Govern- 
ment for their proper portion of the flood-control project. 

The following letter gives an outline of what may be done 
in such event. However, with the adoption of amendments 
authorizing Government loans to needy interests and the further 
power of waiving contributions in case of necessity, under an 
amendment to be offered, it seems every precaution has been 
taken to avoid delay or the omission of any necessary part of 
the plan. Letter from General Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, 


follows: 
War DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, April 12, 1928. 
Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear MR. FREAR: In compliance with your request I have to submit 
the following: 
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If the flood eontfol bill should be enacted requiring local contribu- 
tions from the lands to be greatly benefited, there is no doubt in my 
mind that contributions would be forthcoming, since anyone can afford 
to put up 20 cents for a dollar’s worth of protection. Contrary to 
statements that have been made, even if some locality should refuse 
to contribute, the whole plan would not be held up; neither would a 
delinquency of one section necessarily leave unprotected another sec- 
tion that had met its just obligations. The plan, with minor modifica- 
tions, can be made to afford protection to each locality cooperating 
and to leave without the additional benefits sections not contributing. 

If there should be delay in effecting the necessary adjustments for 
the proposed Birds Point-New Madrid flood way, minor modifications 
can be made as indicated below so that only that section of Missouri 
immediately behind that flood way will be left unprotected against the 
superflood. The riverside levee from Birds Point to New Madrid is 
now lower in elevation than the levee around the city of Cairo. Ex. 
cess water will go over that levee and relieve the situation at Cairo 
as it did in the 1927 flood at the Dorena crevasse. The levee grade 
now is above the flow line of a flood equal to that of 1927, and even 
the lands back of the levee are protected except for a superflood ex- 
ceeding that of 1927. A break in this section overflows a relatively 
small section of the St. Francis Basin east of the Sykeston Ridge. A 
small amount of levee work on the Sykeston Ridge will protect the 
lower St. Francis Basin from any accident due to the delay in con- 
structing the flood way. Above Birds Point the levee can be raised 
up to Cape Girardeau and thus protect the northern part of the St. 
Francis Basin against a superflood. This area did not get wet in 1927. 
As a matter of fact, this entire section is not hard up on account of 
the 1927 flood, since there was no failure in southeast Missouri except 
that at Dorena. The water from this crevasse did get over the Sykes- 
ton Ridge in limited amounts, However, that contingency can be cor- 
rected as indicated at small cost. 

The backwater or natural river-bed country on the Tennessee side 
has always been subject to the vicissitudes of the Mississippi River, 
and always will be, unless the channel is narrowed beyond safety, and 
narrow strips of land are reclaimed at unreasonable and uneconomic 
costs, The Reelfoot territory, the only land now protected on the 
east side of the river in this general latitude, is to be given additional 
protection under the project proposed because it is already behind a 
levee, This additional protection is to cost the United States about 
$25 per acre protected. You can see that, if merely enlarging existing 
levees will cost this much, building new levees would cost a great deal 
more, 

As for the Boeuf flood way, as matters now stand, the entire terri- 
tory on the west side of the river is subject to overflow from a super- 
flood. ‘The plan proposes to limit this overflow to the most unde- 
veloped section in this latitude. The sections thus to be protected will 
most certainly put up 20 per cent of the cost of their protection. If 
southern Arkansas should not see fit to contribute, a levee could be 
put across the upper end of the Lake Providence section from Macon 
Ridge to the Mississippi River levee and thus protect that section in 
Louisiana. A more extensive, but not excessive modification of the 
plan could empty the upper Bartholomew into the Boeuf in Louisiana 
and thus protect parts of Louisiana outside the flood way, or an addi- 
tional flood way could be carried down the Bartholomew. Thus 
Louisiana could participate in the flood control for its own protection 
and attain full protection, even if Arkansas did not join in. Simi- 
larly, if Arkansas alone accepted its share and contributed, the flood 
way could be stopped at the Louisiana line, and Arkansas would get 
full protection whether Louisiana joined in or not. 

As for the Atchafalaya, it is all In Louisiana, which State is al- 
ready organized for flood control by State. It has State laws for 
acquiring lands for levee work, and a State levee organization. Louisi- 
ana will desire the benefits of this flood way, and New Orleans must 
have it. The State now spends some $10,000,000 a year for road work. 
It can easily put up $3,000,000 a year for 10 years as its flood-control 
contribution. : 

On the east side of the river is wealthy New Orleans, which will 
certainly contribute the amount required for the Bonnet Carre spillway. 
For several years New Orleans people have been advocating such a 
spillway and it has appeared that they have wanted it badly enough 
to make them willing to pay 100 per cent of the cost. In fact, before 
1927, they requested permission to remove a levee at Point La Hache 
below New Orleans and construct, at their own expense, an experi- 
mental spillway at a cost of $1,000,000, The lands in Louisiana east 
of the river are protected by the works there and the water can not 
come into them from any other State. 

The Yazoo Basin is entirely in Mississippi and its protection is only 
a matter in one State. Of course, Mississippi or the two levee districts 
therein will contribute 20 cents on the dollar. 

From the above you see that the question of one State being put in 
jeopardy from the delinquency of another State is mostly imaginary. 
It so happens that there are only two places at which a problem might 
arise. First, opposite Cairo, any failure of or delay in the plan will 


affect adversely only the territory refusing to cooperate since effects 
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of overflow are localized by the Sykeston Ridge. Second, the failure of 
southern Arkansas to cooperate in the upper Boeuf flood ways construe- 
tion ean be made to affect Arkansas only by modifying the plan at the 
Louisiana line. It is hardly probable that this latter contingency will 
arise, 

There will be plenty of time during the life of the project to iron 
out difficulties. There is plenty of work to be prosecuted at once before 
problems are encountered. 

The plan is based on local cooperation, and the supplying of land 
by local interests who are the ones primarily benefited. Without 
local cooperation the cost can be anything. And the cost of the United 
States buying land can be any amount. Already expensive and un- 
economic masonry spillways are advocated. Excessive freeboard is 
asked for. Hard-surfaced roads along the top of the entire levee line 
are demanded. With the United States paying all and accepting a 
responsibility not legal nor proper now, the sky is the limit. 

Yours sincerely, EDGAR JADWIN, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


From the Engineering News Record of April 5, 1928, I quote 
editorial comment that is significant as to the economic situa- 
tion presented by the Jones bill: 


FLOOD-CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Precipitate legislation on a momentous question, as represented in 
the Senate's passage of the Jones flood control bill, can not invite 
either public or engineering approval. Its political background is 
obvious. 

If the Senate's action gives warning that Congress is simply play- 
ing polities In the flood issue and is evading a direct answer to the 
problem of Mississippi flood control, constructive thinking on the sub- 
ject becomes the personal obligation of the citizen. Let us therefore 
inquire what line of action gives real promise. * * * 

Consider the economic question of whether certain areas should or 
should not be protected. Little Information exists in usable form of 
the present actual use of the land and its value. Certain statistics 
have been compiled as to valuations and acreages of cleared land, but 
how much of it is in cultivation and where it is located is not known. 
In 31 levee districts that comprise practically the whole area needing 
protection, having a total acreage of 17,000,000 acres of which 7,000,- 
000 is cleared the assessed valuation is $504,000,000. Against this 
there is a total indebtedness of $413,000,000, but only $36,000,000 of 
the total, or $2.13 per acre, is for levee bonds. Losses from the 1927 
flood in these districts were $111,000,000 or $6.60 per acre. Whether, 
then, it is good economics to spend from one-third billion to a billion 
dollars to save property valued at half a billion is a pertinent ques- 
tion. Certainly some further economic balancing is needed against 
what this property will be worth with protection in 10 to 20 years. 
When some estimate of future values is made, some reasonable figure 
as to apportionment of cost can be arrived at. Since the country 
as a whole must pay the bulk of the new costs, some appraisal is 
needed as to what the country as a whole is going to get and what its 
own relation is as to the added acres, surpluses, and consequent compe- 
tition with lowered prices. 

With more of these economic questions answered, the individual 
Congressman would be in a much better position to vote on valley 
appropriations and know whether he was serving the best interests of 
the country. 


The above editorial does not mention outstanding drainage 
bonds totaling many millions of dollars. Holders of such 
bonds and levee bond holders, like owners of land to be sold 
or benefited, have an abiding interest in the passage of the 
Jones bill irrespective of its economic value. 


WHO ARE THE REAL BENEFICIARIES?—A BRIEF STATEMENT AS TO THE 27 
LEVEE DISTRICTS 


It is not sound for the United States to assume all respon- 
sibility for flood control in the Mississippi Delta merely because 
there are some 27 levee districts, small and large, which are 
difficult to coordinate. 

There are States which gain taxation by flood control, and 
these are the units that should deal with the Federal Govern- 
ment in cooperation. To say that the United States should 
pay all because the States would have some difficulty in organ- 
izing themselves is not reasonable. Of course, they will not 
organize for flood control if the United States will assume all 
responsibility and all costs, 

I understand Louisiana is now spending about $10,000,000 a 
year for road work. It can spend its contributive quota of the 
flood-control project which totals less than $3,000,000 a year. 

It has been published that Arkansas is launching a road 
project of over $50,000,000. It can spend its contributive quota 
of flood control which totals less than $2,000,000 a year. 

Other States have lesser amounts to pay for flood control. 

The above figures include all costs to States including land 
and legitimate damages. 
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Innumerable flood-control plans have been proposed by parties 
interested in special localities. However, it is unnecessary to 
let these confuse the issue. 

A sound. economical plan has been presented by impartial 
experts which aims at adequate protection without additional 
reclamation and without profligate payment of unwarranted 
claims. Any plan proposing that the United States spend more 
than 8300,000,000 for protection of the Delta Valley looks pad- 
ded, either with uneconomic new reclamation or with wasteful, 
unnecessary construction and payment of unjustified claims. 

The hearings before the committees of Congress have demon- 
strated that there is no possibility of having economy in a flood- 
control project unless local interests benefited pay some per- 
centage of cost of the construction works as well as all land 
and damage claims. Hundreds of witnesses, technical or other- 
wise, have advocated various things involving unexcusable 
aud extravagant waste only because they assumed that the 
United States should pay all. That is the scope of the Jones 
bill. 

One of many letters received from those familiar with condi- 
tions in the lower Mississippi Valley: 

ALGOMA, Wis., April 7, 1928. 
Hon. James A. FREAR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr, Freak; I have just read your stand on the flood control 
bill and I think you are absolutely right ns to compensation in part by 
owners of timberlands adjacent to the Mississippi and other rivers. It 
was my business a few years ago to appraise a 10,000-acre tract of 
hardwoods a few miles south of Memphis, located in Arkansas. It 
being in the dry season and the only time the land is accessible. 

Evidence of the backwaters were on every side, showing where the 
water left its marks 6 feet and more on all the trees. The tract was 
sold then for $150,000, since then it bag been sold for a good-size 
profit. To whom I do not know, but I do know that many of the lumber- 
men at St. Louis and other large cities along the rivers own large and 
valuable tracts, all of which are inaccessible on account of overflow. 
It surely must be apparent to anyone who will give the subject the right 
thought that to restrain these high waters will make it possible for all 
of this valuable timber to be marketed during the absence of hot 
weather, with all its pestiferous insects and reptiles. 

Just why these owners should not shoulder part of the cost for con- 
trol of the waters is not apparent to those of us who think that our 
President is right in his stand. I concede there are many who will be 
benefited by this improvement who have lost their all, practically, and 
ought not to be made to pay, but the lumber barons and others inordl- 
nately benefited should be compelled to pay according to their benefits, 
presumably to be arrived at by appraisal as to the value of boldings. 

I trust that the opinions of the President and legislators will prevail 
to the larger extent than seems possible at the present time and justice 
may be done to all. 

Yours truly, 
Grorcr D. FELLOWS, 


Amendment proposed for Union Calendar No. 238, S. 3740, to 
cover loans from the Government, April 2, 1928: 


Page 4, at the end of section 3 (after an amendment previously 
proposed), add the following: 

“ Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to lend 
to States or local interests on proper security, under liberal and 
favorable terms as to interest and maturity, sufficient funds to permit 
said States or local interests to finance their share of the flood-control 
costs, when it is demonstrated to his satisfaction that local interests 
need loans in order to enable them to carry out their share of the 
project.” 

(Doe, No. 90, p. 32) 
PLAN, CHIF OF ENGINEERS 
Below Red River: 


Bonnet Carre Win 8. 200. 000 
Mississippi SN 8. 700. 000 
way east of Atchafalaya- - 12,600, 0 

Flood way west of Atchafalaya .----==--=====- == 17, 300, 000 
Red to Arkansas: 

pene C E IA TEA ESE N E E I E NA 59, 300, 000 

ROMIE: BANG nod . a T, T00, 000 
Arkansas to Cape Girardeau : 

fe a gg fp a Se a a Se oS See 53, 900, 000 


Auxiliary lexees — 7, 700, 000 
Channel stabilization ~- 110, 000, 000 
p EAA i A T AAAA AAN Sa ea ena A AAEE a IESDA — 1, 000, 000 


r AEREA ARA SE 296, 400, 000 


(Doc. No. 90, p. 34) 

Its adoption should be made subject to the provision that, except 
when authorized by the Secretary of War upon the recommendation 
of the Chief of Engineers, no funds appropriated by Congress for the 
execution of the project shall be expended on works within a State 
until that State by appropriate legislation— 
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(a) Has undertaken to provide without cost to the United States 
and when required the rights of way for all levee structures and such 
drainage works as may be made necessary by new levee construction. 

(b) Has consented to the maintenance of the levee at the head of 
flood ways within the State at the grades and cross sections necessary 
in the opinion of the Chief of Engineers for the security of the levee 
system and the lands protected thereby. 

(e) Has agreed to hold and save the United States free from all 
damage claims resulting from the construction of the project; and to 
maintain all flood-control works after their completion except con- 
trolling and regulating spillway structures, 

(Report of the Mississippi River Commission, p. 89) 


The estimated cost of such ($775,000,000) comprehensive plan is as 
follows: 


TAPCO LE re ( L AENA ee ERN $410, 000, 000 
bien Pe 

rc BZA 000, 000 
Atchafalaya _ a $ 2. 500, 000 
Bonnet Carre. 41. 500, 000 
See 10, 000, 000 

—— 181, 000, 000 

adh daar 2 een ee Sea LP aye a astray age an 165, 000, 000 

Dredging = 7. 000, 000 

Supervicion, surveys, gauging, contingencies 12, 000, 000 

Jb SS at SE Se apart eS EASE SRC sD two 775, 000, 000 


The estimated cost of annual maintenance, after completion of the 
above project is as follows: 


Diversion channels and splillways-.......-...___-__--___ 1, 000, 000 
Revetments 8 y 2 00 


[Pub.— No. 867—64th Cong. ] 


EXISTING FLOOD CONTROL Law 

An act (H. R. 14777) to provide for the control of tbe floods of the 
Mississippi River and of the Sacramento River, Calif., and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted, ete., That for controlling the floods of the Mississippi 
River and continuing its improvement from the Head of Passes to 
the mouth of the Ohio River the Secretary of War is hereby empowered, 
authorized, and directed to carry on continuously, by hired labor or 
otherwise, the plans of the Mississippi River Commission heretofore or 
hereafter adopted, to be pnid for us appropriations may from time to 
time be made by law, not to exceed in the aggregate $45,000,000: 
Provided, That not more than $10,000,000 shall be expended therefor 
during any one fiscal year. 

(a) All money appropriated under authority of this section shall be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of War in accordance 
with the plans, specifications, and recommendations of the Mississippi 
River Commission as approved by the Chief of Engineers, for controlling 
the floods and for the general improvement of the Mississippi River, 
and for surveys, including the survey from the Head of Passes to 
the headwaters of the river, and a survey of the Atchafalaya outlet 
so far as may be necessary to determine the cost of protecting its basin 
from the flood waters of the Mississippi River either by its dtvorcement 
from the Mississippi River or by other means, and for salaries, clerical, 
office, traveling, and miscellaneous expenses of the Mississippi River 
Commission, 

(b) That no money appropriated under authority of this section shall 
be expended in the construction or repair of any levee unless and 
until assurances have been given satisfactory to the commission that 
Jocal interests protected thereby will contribute for such construction 
and repair a sum which the commission shall determine to be just and 
equitable but which shall not be less than one-half of such sum as 
may have been allotted by the commission for such work: Provided, 
That such contributions shall be expended under the direction of the 
commission, or in such manner as it may require or approve, but no 
contribution made by any State or levee district shall be expended in 
any other State or levee district except with the approval of the 
authorities of the State or district so contributing. 

(c) Any funds which may hereafter be appropriated under authority 
of this act for improving the Mississippi River between the Head of 
Passes and the mouth of the Ohio River, and which may be allotted 
to levees, may be expended upon any part of said river between the 
Head of Passes and Rock Island, III. 

(d) No money appropriated under authority of this act shall be 
expended in payment for any right of way for any levee which may 
be constructed in cooperation with any State or levee district under 
authority of this act, but all such rights of way shall be provided free 
of cost to the United States: Provided, That no money paid or ex- 
pense incurred by any State or levee district in securing such rights 
of way, or in any temporary works of emergency during an impending 
flood, or for the maintenance of any levee line, shall be computed as 
a part of the contribution of such State or levee district toward the 
construction or repair of any levee within the meaning of paragraph 
(b) of this section, 
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That the watercourses connected with the Mississippi River to such 
extent as may be necessary to exclude the flood waters from the upper 
limits of any delta basin, together with the Ohio River from its mouth 
to the mouth of the Cache River, may, in the discretion of said com- 
mission, receive allotments for improvements now under way or here- 

after te be undertaken. 
$ Upon the completion of any levee construeted for flood control under 
authority of this act, said levee shall be turned over to the levce dis- 
trict protected thereby for maintenance thereafter; but for all other 
purposes the United States shall retain such control over the same as it 
may have the right to exercise upon such completion. 

SACRAMENTO RIVER, CALIF. 

Suc. 2. That for controlling the floods, removing the débris, and con- 
tinuing the improvement of the Sacramento River, Calif., in ac- 
cordance with the plans of the California Débris Commission, the 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to carry on con- 
tinuously, by hired labor or otherwise, the plan of said commission 
contained in its report submitted August 10, 1910, and printed in 
House Document No. 81, Sixty-second Congress, first session, as modified 
by the report of said commission submitted February 8, 1913, approved 
by the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army and the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and printed in Rivers and Harbors 
Committee Document No. 5, Sixty-third Congress, first session, in so 
far as said plan provides for the rectification and enlargement of river 
channels and the construction of weirs, to be paid for as appropriations 
may from time to time be made by law, not to exceed in the aggregate 
$5,600,000: Provided, That not more than $1,000,000 shall be expended 
therefor during any one fiscal year. 

(a) All money appropriated under authority of this section shall be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, in accordance 
with the plans, specifications, and recommendations of the California 
Débris Commission, as approved by the Chief of Engineers, for the 
control of floods, removal of debris, and the general improvement of the 
Sacramento River: Provided, That no money shall be expended under 
authority of this section until assurances have been given satisfactory 
to the Secretary of War (a) that the State of California will contribute 
annually for such work a sum equal to such sum as may be expended 
annually therefor by the United States under authority of this sec- 
tion; (b) that such equal contributions by the State of California will 
continue annually until the full equal share of the cost of such work 
shall have been contributed by sald State; and (e) that the river 
leyees contemplated in the report of the California Débris Commission, 
dated August 10, 1910, will be constructed to such grade and section 
and within such time as may be required by said commission: Provided 
further, That said State shall not be required to expend for such work, 
for any one year, a sum larger than that expended thereon by the 
United States during the same year: And provided further, That the 
total contributions so required of the State of California shall not 
exceed in the aggregate, $5,600,000. 

(b) All money contributed by the State of California, as herein 
provided, shall be expended under the direction of the California 
Débris Commission and in such manner as it may require or approve, 
and no money appropriated under the authority of this section shall be 
expended in the purchase of or payment for any right of way, easement, 
or land acquired for the purposes of this improvement, but all such 
rights of way, easements, and lands shall be provided free of cost to 
the United States: Provided, That no money paid or expense incurred 
therefor shall be computed as a part of the contribution of the State 
of California toward the work of improvement herein provided for 
within the meaning of paragraph (a) of this section. 

(c) Upon the completion of all works for flood control herein author- 
ized the said works shall be turned over to the State of California for 
maintenance thereafter; but for all other purposes the United States 
shall retain such control over the same as it may have the right to 
exercise upon such completion. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 3. That all the provisions of existing Jaw relating to examina- 
tions and surveys and to works of improvement of rivers and harbors 
shall apply, so far as applicable, to examinations and surveys and to 
works of improvement relating to flood control. And all expenditures 
of funds hereafter appropriated for works and projects relating to flood 
control shall be made in accordance with and subject to the law govern- 
ing the disbursement and expenditure of funds appropriated for the 
improvement of riyers and harbors. 

All examinations and suryeys of projects relating to flood control 
shall ‘include a comprehensive study of the watershed or watersheds, 
and the report thereon in addition to any other matter upon which 
a report is required shall give such data as it may be practicable to 
secure In regard to (a) the extent and character of the area to be 
affected by the proposed improvement; (b) the probable effect upon 
any navigable water or waterway; (c) the possible economical develop- 


ment and utilization of water power; and (d) such other uses as may 
be properly related to or coordinated with the project. And the heads 
of the several departments of the Government may, in their discretion, 
and shall upon the request of the Secretary of War, detail representa- 
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tives from their respective departments to assist the engineers of the 
Army in the study and examination of such watersheds, to the end 
that duplication of work may be avoided and the various services of 
the Government economically coordinated therein: Provided, That all 
reports on preliminary examinations hereafter authorized, together with 
the report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors thereon 
and the separate report of the representative of any other depart- 
ment, shall be submitted to the Secretary of War by the Chief of 
Engineers, with his recommendations, and shall be transmitted by the 
Secretary of War to the House of Representatives, and are hereby 
ordered to be printed when so made. 

In the consideration of all works and projects relating to flood con- 
trol which may be submitted to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors for consideration and recommendation, said board shall, in 
addition to any other matters upon which it may be required to report, 
state its opinion as to (a) what Federal interest, if any, is involved 
in the proposed improvement; (b) what share of the expense, if any, 
should be borne by the United States; and (c) the advisability of 
adopting the project. 

All examinations and reports which may now be made by the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors upon request of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors relating to works or projects of navigation shall 
in like manner be made upon request of the Committee on Flood 
Control on all works and projects relating to flood control. 

Src, 4. That the salary of the civilian members of the Mississippi 
River Commission shall hereafter be $5,000 per annum. 

Approved March 1, 1917. 


LS. 3740, 7th Cong., ist sess.] 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 30, 1928. 
Referred to the Committee on Flood Control, April 2, 1928. Reported 
with amendments, committed to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 


An act for the control of floods on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, eto., That the project for the flood control of the Mis- 
sissippi River in its alluvial valley and for its improvement from the 
Head of Passes to Cape Girardeau, Mo., in accordance with the engineer- 
ing plan set forth and recommended in ‘the report submitted by the Chief 
of Engineers to the Secretary of War dated December 1, 1927, and 
printed in House Document No. 90, Seventieth Congress, frst session, is 
hereby adopted and authorized to be prosecuted under the direction of 
the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of Engineers: 
Provided, That a board to consist of the Secretary of War, the Chief of 
Engineers, the president of the Mississippi River Commission, and two 
civil engineers chosen from civil life, to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, whose compensation 
shall be fixed by the President and be paid out of the appropriations 
made to carry on this project, is hereby created; and such board is 
authorized and directed to consider the engineering differences between 
the adopted project and that recommended by the Mississippi River Com- 
mission in its special report dated November 28, 1927, and after such 
study and such further surveys as may be necessary, to determine the 
action to be taken upon the same, and its decision upon all matters con- 
sidered by it shall be followed in carrying out the project herein 
adopted: Provided further, That if after considering any controverted 
problem between the Mississippi River Commission project and the 
project herein adopted the board shall be of the opinion that a new 
method should be followed, it shall submit its recommendation thereon 
to Congress: Provided further, That such surveys shall be made between 
Baton Rouge, La., and Cape Girardeau, Mo., as the board may deem 
necessary to enable it to ascerfain and determine the best method of 
securing flood relief, in addition to leyees, before any flood-control works 
other than levees and revetments are undertaken on that portion of the 
river: Provided further, That ail diversion works and outlets con- 
structed under the provisions of this act shall be built in a manner and 
of a character which will as fully and amply protect the adjacent lands 
as those protected by levees constructed on the main river: Provided 
further, That pending completion of any flood way, spillway, or diver- 
sion channel, the areas within the same shall be given the same degree 
of protection as is afforded by levees on the west side of the river con- 
tiguous to the levee at the head of said flood way. The sum of $325,- 
000,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated for this purpose, 

Sec, 2. That it is hereby declared to be the sense of Congress that 
the principle of local contribution toward the cost of flood-control 
work, which has been incorporated in all previous national legishtion 
on the subject, is sound, as recognizing the special interest of the local 
population in its own protection, and as a means of preventing inordi- 
nate requests for unjustified items of work having no material national 
interest. As a full compliance with this principle in view of the great 
expenditure, estimated at approximately $292,000,000, heretofore made 
by the local interests in the alluvial valley of the Mississippi River 
for protection against the floods of that river; in view of the extent 
of national concern in the control of these floods in the interests of 
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national prosperity, the flow of interstate commerce, and the moye- 
ment of the United States mails; and, in view of the gigantic scale 
of the project, involving flood waters of a volume and flowing from a 
drainage area largely outside the States most affected, and far exceed- 
ing those of any other river in the United States, no local contribu- 
tion to the project herein adopted is required. 

Sec. 3. Except when authorized by the Secretary of War upon the 
recommendation of the Chief of Engineers, no money appropriated 
under authority of this act shall be expended on the construction of 
any item of the project until local interests have given assurances 
satisfactory to the Secretary of War that they will (a) maintain 
all flood-control works after their completion, except controlling and 
regulating spillway structures, including special relief levees; mainte- 
nance includes normally such matters as cutting grass, removal of 
weeds, local drainage, and minor repairs of main river levees; (b) 
agree to accept the title to land turned over to them under the provi- 
sions of section 4, 

Sec. 4. Just compensation shall be paid by the United States for all 
property used, taken, damaged, or destroyed in carrying out the flood- 
control plan provided for herein, including all property located within 
the area of the spillways, flood ways, or diversion channels herein pro- 
vided, and the rights of way thereover, and the flowage rights thereon, 
and also including all expenditures by persons, corporations, and public- 
service corporations mude necessary to adjust or conform their prop- 
erty, or to relocate same because of the spillways, flood ways, or diver- 
sion channels herein provided: Provided, That in all cases where the 
execution of the flood-control plan results in special benefits to any 
person, or persons, or corporations, municipal or private, or public- 
service corporations, such benefits shall be taken into consideration by 
way of reducing the amount of compensation to be paid. 

The Secretary of War may cause proceedings to be instituted for the 
acquirement by condemnation of any lands, easements, or rights of way 
which, in the opinion of the Secretary of War, are needed in carrying 
out this project, the said proceedings to be instituted In the United 
States district court for the district in which the land, easement, or 
right of way is located. In all such proceedings the court, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the value of the property and assessing the 
compensation. to be paid, shall appoint three commissioners, whose 
award, when confirmed by the court, shall be final. When the owner 
of any land, easement, or right of way shall fix a price for the same 
which, in the opinion of the Secretary of War is reasonable, he may 
purchase the same at such price; and the Secretary of War is also 
authorized to accept donations of lands, easements, and rights of way 
required for this project. The provisions of sections 5 and 6 of the 
river and harbor act of July 18, 1918, are hereby made applicable to 
the acquisition of lands, easements, or rights of way needed for works 
of flood control: Provided, That the title to any land acquired under 
the provisions of this section, and used in connection with the works 
authorized by this act, shall be turned over without cost to the States 
or local interests, which shall retain the same for the purposes speci- 
fled in this act. 

Sec. 5. Subject to the approval of the heads of the several executive 
departments concerned, the Secretary of War, on the recommendation 
of the Chief of Engineers, may engage the services and assistance of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Geological Survey, or other mapping 
agencies of the Government, in the preparation of maps required in 
furtherance of this project, and funds to pay for such services may be 
allotted from appropriations made under authority of this act. 

Sec. 6, In an emergency, funds appropriated under authority of this 
act may be expended for the prosecution of such works for the control 
of the floods of the Mississippi River as have heretofore been authorized 
and are not included in the present project; or for the maintenance 
of any levee when it is demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of War that the levee can not be adequately maintained by local 
interests. 

Sec. 7. That the sum of $5,000,000 is authorized to be appropri- 
ated as an emergency fund to be allotted by the Secretary of War on 
the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers, in rescue work or in 
the repair or maintenance of any flood-control work on any tributaries 
of the Mississippi River, threatened or destroyed by flood. 

Sac. 8. The project herein authorized shall be prosecuted by the 
Mississippi River Commission under the direction of the Secretary of 
War and supervision of the Chief of Engineers and subject to the pro- 
visions of this act. It shall perform such functions and through such 
agencies as they shall designate after consultation and discussion with 
the president of the commission. For all other purposes the existing 
laws governing the constitution and activities of the commission shall 
remain unchanged. The commission shall make inspection trips of 
such frequency and duration as will enable it to acquire first-hand 
information as to conditions and problems germane to the matter of 
fiood control within the area of its jurisdiction; and on such trips of 
inspection ample opportunity for hearings and suggestions shall be 
afforded persons affected by or interested in such problems. The 
president of the commission shall be the executive officer thereof and 
shall have the qualifications now prescribed by law for the Assistant 
Chief of Engineers, shall have the title brigadier general, Corps of 
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Engineers, and shall have the rank, pay, and allowances of a brigadier 
general while actually assigned to such duty: Provided, That the 
present Incumbent of the office may be appointed a brigadier general 
of the Army, retired, and shall be eligible for the position of presi- 
dent of the commission if recalled to active service by the President 
under the provisions of existing law. 

The salary of the president of the Mississippi River Commission 
shall hereafter be $10,000 per annum, and the salary of the other 
members of the commission shall hereafter be $7,500 per annum. 
The official salary of any officer appointed or employed under this 
act shall be deducted from the amount of salary or compensation pro- 
vided by, or which shall be fixed under, the terms of this act. 

Sec. 9. The provisions of section 17 of the river and harbor act of 
March 3, 1899, are hereby made applicable to this act. 

Sec. 10. That it is the sense of Congress that the surveys of the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries, authorized pursuant to the act 
of January 21, 1927 (H. Doc. No. 308, 69th Cong., Ist sess.), be pros- 
ecuted as speedily as practicable, and the Secretary of War, through 
the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, is directed to prepare 
and submit to Congress at the earliest practicable date projects for 
flood control on all tributary streams of the Mississippi River system 
subject to destructive floods, which projects shall include: The Red 
River and tributaries, the Yazoo River and tributaries, the White 
River and tributaries, the St. Francis River and tributaries, the Arkan- 
sas River and tributaries, the Ohio River and tributaries, the Missouri 
River and tributaries, and the Illinois River and tributaries: Provided, 
That before transmitting such reports to Congress the same shall be 
presented to the board created in section 1 of this act, and its con- 
clusions and recommendations thereon shall be transmitted to Congress 
by the Secretary of War with his report, 

The sum of $5,000,000 is hereby authorized to be used out of the 
appropriation herein authorized, in addition to amounts authorized in , 
the river and harbor act of January 21, 1927, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief 
of Engineers for the preparation of the flood-control projects authorized 
in this section. 

Sec, 11. That the Secretary of War shall cause the Mississippi River 
Commission to make an examination and survey of the Mississippi 
River below Cape Girardeau, Mo. (a) at places where levees have 
heretofore been constructed on one side of the river and the lands on 
the opposite side have been thereby subjected to greater overflow, and 
where, without unreasonably restricting the flood channel, levees can 
be constructed to reduce the extent of this overflow, and where the 
construction of such levees is economically justified, and report thereon 
to the Congress as soon as practicable with such recommendations as 
the commission may deem advisable; (b) with a view to determining 
the estimated effects, if any, upon lands lying between the river and 
adjacent hills by reason of overflow of such lands caused by the con- 
struction of levees at other points along the Mississippi River, and 
determining the equities of the owners of such lands and the value of 
the same, and the commission shall report thereon to the Congress as 
soon as practicable with such recommendation as it may deem advisable: | 
Provided, That inasmuch as the Mississippi River Commission made a 
report on the 26th day of October, 1912, recommending a levee to be 
built from Tiptonville, Tenn., to the Obion River in Tennessee, the 
sald Mississippi River Commission is authorized to make a resurvey 
of said proposed levee and a relocation of the same if necessary, and 
if such levee is found feasible, and is approved by the board created in 
section 1 of this act, the commission is authorized to build same out of 
appropriations hereafter to be made. 

Src. 12. The President shall at once proceed to ascertain, through 
the Secretary of War, or other agency, the extent to which floods in 
the lower Mississippi Valley may be controlled by a reservoir system. 
All such agencies in their investigations shall, so far as they reasonably 
ean, invite the helpful aid of State engineers, university and technical 
men, and State officiais. The studies shall include such questions as: 
The effect on the subject of flood control in the lower Mississippi River 
to be attained through the control of flood waters in the drainage 
basins of its tributaries by the establishment of a reservoir system; the 
benefits that will accrue to navigation, agriculture, and power from the 
prevention of erosion and siltage entering the streams; a determination 
of the capacities of the soils of the district to receive and hold waters 
from such reservoirs; and such kindred questions. The agencies shall 
also further inquire as to what additional benefits may accrue from 
such reservoir system, the prospective income from the disposal of such 
waters including both agriculture and power; they shall Inquire as to 
the return-flow value of waters placed in the soils from reservoirs, as to 
their stabilizing effect on stream flow as a means of preventing crosion 
and silting and improving navigation conditions, and shall determine 
to what extent reservoired waters may be available for municipal and 
domestic uses and to what extent reimbursive; they shall report as to 
the approximate cost of each proposed reservoir and its capacity and 
shall give specific reasons for acceptance or rejection of any proposed 
reservoir site. 

As soon as the studies of reservoirs, singly or in groups, provided 
for in the foregoing paragraph, shall have been completed and ap- 
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proved by the Secretary of War or other agency, with definite estimates 
of cost and working data, they shall be reported by said Secretary or 
other agency to the President of the United States, together with all 
related findings and conclusions, and on his order to such effect, said 
| Secretary or other agency shall proceed with the construction thereof 
as soon as money shall be available for such purposes, either by the 
| letting of contracts or by Government construction: Provided, The 
conclusion reached by the President shall be that such construction will 
have a substantial and beneficial influence in the control of floods on 
the navigable waters of the lower Mississippi Valley and is, in his 
| opinion, economically justifiable. 

On completion of any reservoir or reservoirs so constructed, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall have authority to dispose of any im- 
| pounded waters, under rules made by him and approved by the Presi- 

dent, and may further enter into negotiations for the purpose of dis- 
posal of reservoirs themselves, always retaining, however, at all times, 
authority to direct the impounding and the emptying of the waters in 
| such reservoirs. Tentative agreements for the sale of any reservoir 
| shall be submitted to Congress and be approved by law before final sale 
| thereof is made. 

Sec. 13. All laws or parts of laws Inconsistent with the above are 

hereby repealed. 

Sec. 14. That the project for the control of floods in the Sacramento 

| River, Calif., adopted by section 2 of the act approved March 1, 
1917, entitled “An act to provide for the control of the floods of the 
Mississippi River and of the Sacramento River, Calif., and for other 
purposes,” is hereby modified in accordance with the report of the 
California Débris Commission submitted in Senate Document No. 23, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, first session: Provided, That the total amounts 
contributed by the Federal Government, including the amounts hereto- 
fore contributed by it, shall in no event exceed in the aggregate 
$17,600,000, 


Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I want to take 10 minutes at 
this time. The discussion of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Fxxar] constitutes a terrible indictment of the Jadwin 
plan, and it is also a merciless indictment lodged against the 
people of the valley. He has discussed at great length, em- 

g his opposition to this bill, the fact that under the 
Jadwin plan something in excess of 4,000,000 acres of high- 
priced land as he claims will be dedicated to waste. In his 
indictment against the people of the valley he has told this 
House that if this bill passes in its present form the people 
affected by the execution of the project will march en masse 
upon the Treasury of the United States and claim in satis- 
faction of their spurious demands a sum representing ten 
times the actual value of their holdings destroyed by the Gov- 
ernment. The gentleman has said that if this bill is passed, 
a great number of people in the valley will be profited as a 
result of their holdings being acquired by the Government for 
the purpose of the execution of the public work. I wonder if 
the gentleman has in mind that the legislation that this Con- 
gress enacts, in order to receive his indorsement, shall result 
in extending no benefit to anybody whatsoever. Of course, 
the execution of the project will benefit the people of the 
valley. It likewise will be a great benefit to the people of the 
Nation at large, and the moving cause of the enactment of the 
legislation is that the country shall be benefited as a result of 
the action that the Congress takes. 

The gentleman says that great corporations and other large 
landholders in the valley will be unconscionably benefited as a 
result of this bill, if it passes, and, therefore, that the Con- 
gress should be careful in proceeding on the measure. That 
represents the politics of his argument and of his discussion. 
That is not a reason that should appeal to the consciences of 
the men and women of this House. That argument is made for 
the purpose of prejudicing some one, The gentleman went 
so far as to mention the fact that a witness who appeared 
before this committee and gave it valuable assistance, in that 
he brought facts as to the conditions of the valley, has an office 
in the same building in Chicago in which are the offices of a 
large landholding concern. He declares that no wrongful 
inference is intended, but if he did not intend that an inference 
detrimental to the character of the witness should be drawn, 
then why did he go out of his way to make this unwarranted 
and unjustifiable assault upon a man who has done this cause 
no harm. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. I had no purpose of assaulting his character. 
He has the right to employment the same as any other man. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman says he had no purpose of assault- 
ing his character, but why did he make the argument? What 
purpose did he hope it would serve except that it would find 
lodgment in the mind of some Member and perhaps influence 
his action upon this bill? 


I hold for the gentleman an affectionate regard; but, speak- 
ing for myself, Mr. Chairman, I am not willing to pay the 
price for legislation in this Chamber that exaggeration and un- 
merited argument would impose. The gentleman says if you 
pass this legislation the bonds held by the people of St. Louis 
will go back to par. Why make that argument to a House 
composed of free and independent men? Should the bond- 
holders’ interests be destroyed by this Government, which is 
strong enough and just enough to be fair to all alike? If the 
legislation passes, the country at large will be benefited, and the 
very circumstance that somebody in St. Louis or in Chicago is 
benefited is an evidence that the country at large will be bene- 
fited as the result of full and complete treatment in this case. 

The only justification that the gentleman has for the applica- 
tion of the doctrine of local contribution is that some one will 
benefit as the result of the public right. All are agreed that 
the only justification for requiring contribution from the people 
in the valley is that they are especially benefited as the result 
of improvement. But when the gentleman confesses that no 
personal liability attaches as the result of benefit assessment, 
then he destroys his argument that the bill should not pass 
because people of Chicago or St. Louis or in other parts of the 
country will benefit. 

The gentleman has said that under the bill the railroads will 
receive something. Now, I want to say to the House that while 
I hold no brief for railroads and none for anyone interested 
in railroads, I am willing that the railroads shall be treated on 
the same basis as other property holders in the valley. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
bas expired. 

Mr, COX. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself five minutes more. 

They are not lawful prey for the public. Some one owns 
them. They have rights; they are to be respected. I do 
fayor an amendment of section 4 of the bill, the railroad section, 
to the extent that the question of determining the necessity of a 
relocation or readjustment of lines shall be under the control of 
the representatives of the Government. 

The gentleman talks about a “pork barrel.” Where is the 
barrel, and where is the pork in this case? The Government 
does not turn loose on the question of condemning the property 
until the finding is made and until there is a decree of the 
court. Where the Government has been unable to obtain the 
property under satisfactory terms the case is brought into the 
Federal court in the district of the owner, and there the rights 
of contending parties are adjudicated. If the people's property 
is to be taken, if ownership of the property must be required 
by the United States, is not the gentleman and the Congress 
willing that just compensation shall be allowed? 

With reference to the statement made about special assess- 
ment. We know that in the case of a special assessment the 
assessment is a charge against the thing and not the person. 
If that is true, Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the Congress, 
then the question as to the wealth of the holder of the land 
is not material, so far as this case is concerned. The test is 
as to the ability of the land especially benefited, as is claimed, to 
respond to the extra charge imposed upon it by the extra 
assessment levied to meet the cost in the particular case. 

The gentleman attempted in a way to intimidate the House, 
or at least urge caution or restraint, by the threat of a veto. I 
wonder if the gentleman has the ear of the Chief Executive of 
the country? 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. I have no better information than the gentle- 
man himself. : 

Mr. COX. I would like to inquire of the gentleman if he 
was present at the conference had with the President, at which 
Mr. Blake, of Oklahoma, and the Chief of Engineers were 
present when Mr. Blake furnished the President with a brief 
on this question? 

Mr. FREAR. I have not seen the President for two months. 

Mr. COX. I submit to you, gentlemen, that in his whole 
argument as to the cost of the execution of the project, on 
which he predicates his statement as to what will happen in 
the courts of the country, the gentleman takes the highest esti- 
mate made by any witness appearing before the committee as 
to the value of the land, and does not show the House fairness 
of striking an average between the highest and the lowest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has again expired. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Denison] 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 
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Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
1 have always had a great deal of respect for anything that 
was said by the late Champ Clark, of Missouri. During the 
days I served with him here I learned to love him, as all the 
rest of us did, and as I look back over the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp I read always with interest what Mr. Clark had to say 
upon any great public question. 

In 1916, in February, 12 years ago, this House amended its 
rules and created a Committee on Flood Control. Mr. Clark 
introduced the resolution to provide for the amendment of the 
rules and the creation of that committee; and I remember well 
the discussion that took place when that resolution was under 
consideration. Mr. Mann, who was the leader on the other side 
of the House, joined with the Speaker and spoke in favor of 
the rule, and in the discussion Mr. Clark made this brief 
statement, among others: 


The resolution or rule was introduced for the sole purpose of investi- 
gating what I think is the greatest economic question that the 
American people must deal with in the next quarter of a century. 


Later on in his discussion he said: 


In my judgment, the control of floods and incidentally the drainage 
of overflowed lands is, as I said before, the greatest economic question 
to which the American mind is going to be directed in the next 
25. years, 

When I was a child my father used to put me to sleep of a night by 
singing to me a song that “ Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us alla 
farm.” And at that time Uncle Sam was rich enough to do that; but 
now all of his good land is gone, and men who have children lie awake 
o“ nights studying about where their children are going to find homes 
in the days to come. Now, here we are. There is enough overflowed 
land on the Mississippi River and its tributaries—I take that simply 
because it is the greatest river system on the face of the earth—every 
acre of that land equal to the best acre of land under the sun, to make 
a State as big as the State of Missouri, which has 69,815 square miles 
of territory. This overflowed land lies right in the heart of civilization, 
with churches and schoolhouses and railroads and markets and all of 
the facilities for American life. If that land was drained and put 
under cultivation, it would support a population of 25,000,000 human 
beings. 


While that bill was under discussion I had occasion to make 
a few remarks, and if the House will pardon me I want to read 
just a brief statement from the remarks I made at that time. 
These remarks are found in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1916: 

Now, this question of controlling the flood waters of the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers is not a local question. It is one of the Nation's 
problems. It has long been recognized to be such, but has never been 
properly handled. I believe that the time has come when the Federal 
Government should take hold of this, one of its greatest problems, and 
solve it. The control of the flood waters of the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers and their tributaries should be made a separate national project, 
like the building of the Panama Canal or the Alaskan Railroad. A 
plan should be worked out by which a coordinated system of levees and 
other river improvements would be constructed under sclentific and 
continuous methods, and I do not doubt that the floods of these great 
rivers can ultimately be controlled, millions of acres of rich land 
reclaimed, and millions of dollars saved to the people each year. 


I could not improve on that if I had written it today. In 
a few moments I will refer to something that I happened to 
say in the following year when we passed the first flood control 
act. 

J have listened with a great deal of interest to what was 
said by our friend from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. I have a great 
deal of respect for the gentleman from Wisconsin and always 
have had. I remember well the days when the gentleman from 
Wisconsin was on the Rivers and Harbors Committee. He 
always serves a good in the House. He is a protestor; 
he is an objector; he nearly always takes the other side; his 
criticisms are often constructive; he used to always fight river 
aud harbor appropriations. When he was on the Ways and 
Meats Committee he nearly always fought bills that were 
brought in by that committee. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. That is rather a blanket indictment. On a 
great many bills which were successful I was on the affirmative 
side. 

Mr. DENISON. I do not want to be unfair to my friend. 
I prefaced my remarks by saying that he serves a good purpose 
here, and yet the policy of river and harbor improvements, 
which my friend from Wisconsin always fought so strenuously, 
is more generally approved and more permanently established 
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and followed by Congress to-day than it ever was before he 
became a member of that committee. He has served a good 
purpose. 

Mr. MAJOR of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield. 

Mr. MAJOR of Illinois. The gentleman does not mean that 
his objections helped to accomplish anything, does he? 

Mr. DENISON. I think that the objections which are urged 
by our friend from Wisconsin help to encourage the policy he 
fights, and I hope that will be true in this case. 

Now, gentlemen, let us go back and discuss the Mississippi 
River for a moment. Geologists tell us that the Gulf of Mexico 
used to extend up to what is now Cairo, III., and that in the 
course of time the great river which drains all of these 31 States 
brought silt down from the hills and gradually filled the valley 
until it has built up what is now known as the Mississippi Delta. 
The silt coming down from the upper regions gradually built 
up the banks of the river until back channels were formed. 
such as the Atchafalaya and others, and if you go down in that 
valley now you will find that the land along the banks of the 
Mississippi River is higher than the land back on either side. 
You have got to go up hill to get to the river. 

In this basin there are 30,000 square miles of delta land— 
that is, there are 30,000 square miles of land that is in a state 
of nature, subject to the overflows of the Mississippi River. 
The Delta begins at Cape Girardeau, Mo., just a few miles above 
Cairo. Originally there was a natural diversion channel begin- 
ning just below Cape Girardeau and going from there on south 
into the St. Francis River, and running into the Mississippi 
River again farther below; just as the overflow waters of the 
Mississippi River run over the natural banks of the river in 
Mississippi, go back into the back country, and form the Yazoo 
River, which runs practically parallel with the Mississippi 
River, and finally runs into the Mississippi River below. There 
are a number of these diversion channels and they reach the 
sea in Louisiana. 

In the early days the people who settled in this valley began 
protecting themselves against the overflows, and in 1850 the 
Federal Government deeded to these various States millions of 
acres of swamp and overflowed land, and one of the purposes 
stated in the act was that these lands might be drained and 
reclaimed. 

The earliest settlers that settled in the lower States and 
received their grants of land from governments in Europe— 
these old, early land grants specified that the land was granted 
upon the condition that the owners would protect themselves 
against the floods and reclaim them for cultivation. 

They did that. They began a policy of protection as soon as 
they began to settle the land; they began down about New 
Orleans to build little levees to protect their land. This policy 
spread and continued on up the Mississippi River to St. Louis, 
until gradually levee districts were formed in order that the 
farmers and other owners of land might cooperate and 
strengthen themselves in their efforts to fight against the high 
waters, and gradually they built up a splendid system of levees. 

I am going to discuss while I have the time this question of 
who should pay for this improvement, whose duty it is to pay 
for the lower Mississippi flood-control works. 

I am sorry I can not agree with some others in the House 
with reference to this question. I am sorry I can not agree with 
my friend from Wisconsin with reference to it. I belieye, gen- 
tlemen, there are two problems involved in this flood-control 
question, There is the problem as it pertains to the principal 
tributaries of the Mississippi River, and then there is the prob- 
lem that pertains to the Delta Basin of the river. I think they 
are entirely separate problems and will require separate reme- 
dies. I am going to discuss principally the problem that per- 
tains to the main river, beginning at Cape Girardeau, Mo., and 
going to the Gulf of Mexico. 

My own view is it is the duty of the Federal Government to 
work out a comprehensive plan of flood control for the Delta 
Basin of the Mississippi River, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to pay the expense of putting that plan into effect. 
I do not believe you can ever do it successfully and require local 
contributions. We have been trying that. We have been trying 
it for a good many years and it has not worked successfully; in 
fact, the plan has failed. 

In this connection I want the Members of the House to bear 
this in mind: The State of Missouri has from its own funds 
constructed a levee system which, if there were not other levee 
systems in other States, would fully protect all the land in that 
State. The State of Arkansas, or the people of the State of 
Arkansas, have with their own funds constructed a system of 
levees which, but for the levees in other States, would fully 
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protect the people of the State of Arkansas; and the same is 
true of the State of Louisiana, and the same is true of southern 
Illinois. 

The point I am making is that the people themselves along 
this great river from their own funds have reclaimed their 
lands and built levees that would protect them, were it not for 
the flood-protection works constructed by the people in other 
States. 

Let us suppose, for instance, there were no levees in Illinois 
and there were no levees in Arkansas or in Mississippi, and the 
people of Missouri—and I use that State merely as an illustra- 
tion—had gone ahead and constructed the levees they have now 
from their own funds, as they have done largely. The people 
of Missouri would be absolutely safe from any flood that will 
ever come down the Mississippi River. The same is true of 
Arkansas and the same is true of the people in southern 
Illinois. 

The national problem arises by reason of the fact the Fed- 
eral Government has allowed the people of these various States 
to follow their own course and build their own levees as they 
chose and where they chose until the action of the people of one 
State has thrown the waters back upon the people of another 
State, and vice versa. 

For instance, the people of Missouri have constructed their 
levees in order to reclaim their lands and protect their people 
along the west side of the Mississippi River to a point where 
it backs the flood waters over upon southern Illinois and has 
threatened the destruction of Cairo and other places in southern 
Illinois, 

Now, what is the solution of this problem? This is where 
the Federal problem begins. One State can not remedy it; two 
States can not remedy it. This is a condition that has grown 
up, not only with the permission of the Federal Government, 
but with the assistance of the Federal Government. The people 
began building levees in Cairo, III., back in the early part of 
this century. They built levees that were sufficient to fully 
protect them from the known floods; but other people began 
building levees across the river in Missouri to reclaim their 
lands, which they had the right to do, and as they completed 
their levee system across the river the flood water had less 
opportunity to go on its way to the sea, and finally it began 
to be choked and still further choked as the levees across the 
river were increased and were built closer and closer to the river 
banks, The result was that the flood water of the Mississippi 
and the Ohio were backed up on southern Illinois, and Cairo and 
the surrounding community had to build their levees higher after 
each flood because they could see the danger and the destruc- 
tion that was threatening them. Finally, only a few years ago, 
Cairo had built a levee 50 feet high, and all the engineers said 
they were absolutely safe from any flood that would ever 
come down the Mississippi River. They felt secure, but new 
levees were built across the river, and those levees were built 
higher and higher and were often built almost out to the 
natural banks of the river. Then the natural diversion channel 
below Cape Girardeau was closed. 

So, with a levee on one side and the hills over in Kentucky 
on the other, a great bottle neck was formed and the flood 
waters were choked and stopped in their course to the sea; and 
Cairo was compelled to build her levees 60 feet high, which she 
did, with her own money, and now she is threatened with 
destruction because of the construction of the last levee across 
in Missouri at Dorena; and in the flood of 1927, if the Dorena 
Levee had not broken, if the Dorena Levee had not given way 
and allowed the flood waters to go out into their natural basin 
and flow ways where they had always gone in a state of nature, 
Cairo would more than likely have been destroyed. 

And so all up and down that valley there are populous cities, 
and great industrial districts, that, when the flood comes, 
depend for their safety upon disaster happening to somebody 
else. When the water gets high they patrol the levees just 
as the Army patrols its lines during war, to prevent people 
from cutting their levees. The Government must do something 
to remove the menace that exists all up and down the valley. 
The necessity always exists for patrolling the levees in order 
to protect the people of one community from destruction by 
people in other communities who would cut the levee in order 
to avert the disaster that threatens them. 


So we have now reached the situation in the Mississippi 
Valley which is not a natural condition. The people from 
selfish motives—I do not say it ecritically—try to reclaim as 
much land as they can, and have built levees for their own 
protection, and not for the protection of people elsewhere up 
and down the valley, until now we have a system of levees 
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ene too close to the river banks to allow the water to reach 
the sen. 

Water in the time of great floods can not go between the 
levees fast enough and the only thing that saves us is that 
there is hardly ever a flood in the Ohio and its tributaries at 
the same time that one occurs in the Mississippi. In 1927 
there was comparatively no flood on the Ohio and its tribu- 
taries—the water was low at Paducah. 

If there had been a fiood on the Ohio and its tributaries in 
1927 when the great flood came down the Mississippi nothing 
could have saved Cairo and Mound City and other cities in 
southern Illinois. The water would have reached 62 feet or 
more and the levees are only 60 feet. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is not it the experience of levees that it 
is necessary to build them higher and higher? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; that is what has happened. We have 
built them higher and higher. Whereas the water used to 
spread out 30 to 50 miles it is now confined within the channel 
of 2 to 5 miles. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Could not they do some dredging? 

Mr. DENISON. You can not do that. There are only two 
practical things that can be done, in my judgment, and one is 
to relocate the levees back farther and give more room for 
the flood waters to travel between, or else you have to divert 
the waters into other channels. 

Mr. KVALE. Why can not some dredging be done? 

Mr. DENISON. They can do it but it would not solve the 
problem. 

Mr. KVALE. Would it not help? 

Mr. DENISON. The cost would be absolutely prohibitive. 
It is all they can do to dredge the sand bars for navigation, 
and to deepen the Mississippi River channel would not relieve 
us of the flood problem. There are only two solutions to 
this problem, as I have said. I am omitting the theory of 
reservoirs, because I am not going into that. If you cut 
that theory out you can only solve the problem by moving the 
levees back and make the flood way wider or you must divert 
the flood waters into different channels. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. Then the gentleman has come to 
the conclusion that sooner or later levees will be found to be 
failures because the water gets so high that when it does 
come it makes the damages greater, and that it must be 
regulated by spillways or by holding back the waters of the 
streams or tributaries by reservoirs? 

Mr. DENISON. Exactly. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I will. 8 

Mr. ARNOLD. Does the gentleman think it would be wise 
to spend the amount of money necessary to control the floods 
by building spillways and conserving the water by reservoirs? 

Mr. DENISON, Yes; I am sure it would be. When the 
flood occurred in 1927 the President called on the engineers 
to make an investigation and report. General Jadwin was 
put to work with 200 Army engineers, men of experience. 
And, gentlemen, the engineering question in connection with 
rivers is a special field of work. These men are experienced, 
and they began work on the question. Then a special com- 
mittee of engineers of the War Department was organized 
to study reservoirs, and another special committee of engineers 
for spillways was created. They went all over the country 
and got the very best information they could. 

The Mississippi River Commission, a very capable organiza- 
tion, also began studying the subject. They went from New 
Orleans all up the valley holding hearings. They permitted 
any engineer or any citizen to come before them and present 
their views on this question. They held very comprehensive 
hearings all up and down the Mississippi Valley. So that 
we have had a year to study this question. The engineers 
have had a year in which to investigate. I think they have 
done good work. The Chief of Eugineers finally coordinated 
the findings of all of the engineers under him and made a 
report to the President, and that is known as the Jadwin 
report or the Jadwin plan. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. 
man yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


The gentleman said that these 


engineers went all over the country investigating the matter of 
building reservoirs, and their results on floods. 
Mr. DENISON. They are supposed to have done so. 
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Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I live on the Arkansas River, 
and we could not even get one of these engineers to come into 
the State. Yet they made a report against reservoirs on the 
Arkansas without any survey whatever. 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, I am not prepared to defend the 
committee of engineers that made the investigation in respect 
to reseryoirs. I assume that they did the best they could in the 
time they had. Their work may not have been complete. At 
any rate they reported against reservoirs, not because they are 
not proper in theory, but because they concluded that the 
expense of constructing them would be prohibitive. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. I happened to be before the Flood Control 
Committee one day when I heard Colonel Potter, president of 
the Mississippi River Commission, say that he would not like 
to hitch himself up to any flood-control plan until he had made 
further investigation of the reservoir project on the Arkansas 
and the White Rivers, and I think he is in a position to know 
as much about this question as any man in the United States. 
That was right in the face of the report that was made by 
Colonel Kelly. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. The gentleman knows that 
there was brought out in the testimony before the Flood Com- 
mittee that the presiding officer of that commission of engi- 
neers inyestigating reservoirs was at that time in the employ of 
& power company, and has since resigned and gone actively 
with that power company. 

Mr. DENISON. No; I did not know anything about that, 
and that would not influence me if that were the fact. This is 
too big a problem to discredit any man or any plan because 
some man who advocates it happens to belong to a corporation 
or to be connected with some power company, or otherwise. It 
is too big a question to be decided on considerations of that 
kind. 

Mr. Chairman, I have considered the question of local con- 
tributions in connection with the flood problem of the lower 
Mississippi from every point of view. I can not see how any 
part of the costs of a broad, adequate national plan can be 
assessed against the local communities. They have already 
expended some $290,000,000 in constructing their own levees. 
They must now be protected against an unnatural condition 
brought about in each State by the action of other States. 
Only the Federal Government can provide and pay for such 
protection, and I think the Federal Government must do it, 
und ought to do it now, if it is ever to be done at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. REID of IIlinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, as has been suggested, this is anniversary 
week, and I would add that it is for us to observe it by doing 
in a big way a big job, too long delayed. 

On April 16, 1927, a year and a day ago, there came the 
Dorena break in the levee on the west, or Missouri, bank of 
the Mississippi River, 33 miles below Cairo. This, the first of 
145 crevasses to form, marked the beginning of what Secretary 
Hoover has called the “ greatest peace-time disaster in the his- 
tory of America.” 

Before preceeding further, this leads me to suggest that as 
the first break in this series of crevasses occurred in southeast 
Missouri, just so does this section represent the key to all 
that vast territory which stretches away a thousand miles to 
the South. Here the great aliuvial plain has its beginning. 
Here, if a mistake is made, all below must suffer. Here is 
the “roof of the valley.” The work must be well done. What- 
ever is undertaken must be finished. 

The problem is largely one of finance. The local communi- 
ties can not contribute. In spending, this section has gone the 
limit, with $51,000,000 put into drainage and levee projects, 
almost $32,000,000 remaining unpaid. This is in addition to 
millions in farm mortgages. As indicating the local situation, 
eight counties in southeast Missouri, representing 2,580,000 
acres of farm lands, show in six years, beginning in 1920, 
almost half a million acres sold under the sheriff's hammer be- 
cause of inability of the farmers to meet principal and interest 
on mortgages. Preposterous seems the proposition to ask a 
community so situated to pay any part and which at the same 
time proposes that the people, so sorely pressed, be asked to 
supply the land for a great flood way for the protection of a 
city in another State. But as to this I shall not now speak at 
length. 
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While southeast Missouri represents the beginning of the 
alluvial basin, it is not here that the flood problem has its in- 
ception. Seeking the real solution of this, we must consider 
the tributaries, the largest of which is the Missouri, into which 
pour other important streams, such as the Osage. No plan of 
flood control which leaves out the tributaries can be thought of 
as complete and dependable, 

The suggestion that flood control be thought of as a national 
problem is not new. 

More than 80 years ago President Tyler, in a message to 
Congress, urged such action. Following the flood of 1844, the 
Missouri River crest of which is marked by a tablet set in the 
wharf in Boonville, Mo., in the district which I serve, a young 
Representative from the West arose in Congress and made a 
plea for Federal control of the great river. His name was 
Abraham Lincoln. Three decades passed, and one of America’s 
greatest men of letters, one who knew the river and its lore, 
advocated Federal control. He was a Missourian, Mark Twain. 
Another quarter century, and an able President and outstanding 
personality, a man of convictions and courage, a hater of cow- 
ards, a true conservationist, advocated river control. He was 
an American, Theodore Roosevelt. [Applause.] 

The present plea, as made by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Federation of Labor, the great farm - 
organizations, and other bodies, that flood control be regarded 
as a Federal problem is not new. In 1890 a group of New York 
business men in a memorial signed by the late Chauncey Depew 
and others declared that only the Nation could control the Mis- 
sissippi and in a plea for national support asked: 


Where is the State that does not directly or indirectly derive some 
benefit from the millions of wealth squeezed out of these sodden grounds 
but of which the producer retains but the pittance of the poorest living? 


The Mississippi is one of the world's greatest rivers. It dis- 
charges three times as much water as the St. Lawrence, twenty- 
five times as much as the Rhine, and three hundred and thirty- 
eight times as much as the Thames. It has 54 tributaries that 
are navigable by steamboat and hundreds navigable only by 
small boats. The total mileage of navigable waterways and 
tributaries is estimated at 15,000 miles. At 2,000,000 cubic feet 
per second, flowing for a day, its waters would cover 620 square 
miles to a depth of 10 feet, while the flow for a week would 
cover 4,340 square miles to the same depth, or the entire State 
of Louisiana or Mississippi to a depth of 4 feet in one month, 
and is equal to six times the water passing over Niagara Falls. 
It deposits at its mouth each year a mass of soil and silt equal 
to a square mile in extent and to a depth of 260 feet. It “eats” 
annually about 9½ acres for each mile of its length. Obviously, 
no community, no State, can control such a force. 

Conceding that flood control on the lower Mississippi is a 
national problem, there are those who insist that before we 
proceed we must know what it will cost. Eleven years ago 
when America, in the name of humanity, went to war, we did 
not wait to learn what it would cost. I submit that when 
again comes this same call of humanity; this Macedonian 
cry,” that we can not consistently wait under the pretext that 
we want first to see the complete program and know the exact 
cost. 

We have looked after those in foreign fields. We will not 
do less for our own folk. What if before the work is finally 
completed and adequate protection afforded for the more than 
a million human beings behind the earthen banks, the Federal 
Government has expended a tenth part of the cost of the World 
War, or even as much as the capitalists of our country last 
year invested in foreign securities. It will, if the work be 
well done, be worth the price. 

As Secretary Hoover has said, it is not for us to expect the 
1,200,000 people in the alluvial plain to move out, but to look 
forward to the time when as many more will make their homes 
there. 

The argument has been made, subtle and weak as it seems, 
that these people ought to move out and that “anyway, most 
of them are negroes.” In answer, let it be said that in the 
saying of human life, in great humanitarian undertakings, we 
know no color line. Incidentally, some day in this Capital 
City, with its many monuments, I hope to see erected one to 
the memory of the black mammy ” of the South, to one who 
was more than servant. It may be of bronze or marble and 
the work of a master, but it can not give expression to the 
spirituals and lullaby songs of those faithful old souls. 
[Applause.] 

Why do the negroes in the cabins, small and meager, and 
the owners of the big old plantation houses, some of which 
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seem almost to have souls, continue to live mid such surround- 
ings‘. The answer is: : 
There's something in us native to the soll where we belong; 
The gift of gentle gladness or the touch of living song. 
There's something in us answering in the long result of years, 
Responsive to the message of the soil that caught our tears, 
That caught our echoed laughter in the childhoods far away 
It comes back, rushing o'er us some far time at work or play, 
And all the end and answer of the problem where we roam 
Is in the dreams remembered of the little spot called home. 


Applause. ] 


The magnitude of this problem is such that we can not 
measure it in money. There come times, such as this, when 
the dollar as the measure of value is as false as a 30-inch yard- 
stick, as false as a 10-ounce pound, as false as a three-quart 
gullon. When I recall some of the pathetic pictures, some of 
the scenes of utter desolation, ruin and wreck that the river 
had wrought, when I in memory again take that trip through 
the flood-devastated regions, I feel that I would do violence 
to my conscience and be no credit to my country if I should 
at this time quibble over costs. 

I see again the countryside where the waters had receded, 
littered with dead stock, decaying bodies producing a terrible 
stench. I see gutters of streets filled with powdered lime like 
snow. I look again across great seas of muddy water, the 
sites of homesteads that were, marked here and there by groves 
of trees. Occasional mounds, frequently crowned by last rest- 
ing places of the dead, became havens for the living, for human 
beings and wild animals. Many of these mounds were mounts 
of prayer—prayer for safety and for the assurance that such 
a calamity should never again come. I see great sodden 
stretches. All is gone save here and there a water-warped 
help house. $ 

As near Elaine, Ark., I see a great plantation of 3,000 acres 
owned by men of my own State, not one of the 175 plantation 
houses left in place. Most were demolished. Some were floated 
over against the timber line and at one point 15 were piled in 
a mass against a railroad bridge. Where the waters have re- 
ceded, I catch the glimpse here and there of a cabin out of 
which the mud and slime had been scooped, the floors scoured, 
and a white counterpane placed on the bed. It is humble, but 
it is home. 

In connection with the flood come many human interest 
stories. This is one: After the waters had receded in one 
stricken city, there was seen a negro carrying a sack over his 
Shoulder. Boss, does you think thar's any moh dangah o’flood 
heah?’ he asked. On being assured that there was none unless 
another break should occur, this colored man carefully opened 
the bag and released an old rabbit. “Ole Mr. Rabbit, him and 
me done ride all night long on de same log in de rivah and I 
promise him that if de good Lord save me I sho look arter 
him.” 

No better picture of the flood in its relation to the colored 
people has been given than in these lines, “ Broken Levees,” by 
a Missouri philosopher: 


O, de pale sun blush whah de black waves rush, en de flat-boat trimble 
when de ole folks whine; 

De tukkey buzza‘d gloat whah de dead mule float, en de ha'nt snoop 
eroun when de moon don't shine. 

Dey's weepin’ an' a-watlin’ when de watah top de palin’ end de sof’ 
mud oozle thoo de crack in de do’; 

En de coon dawg bristle when de steamboat whistle, de flood guinter 
kivver all de earth onee mo’! 

De bird man fly to de top er de sky, en de whole worl’ shout wien he 
made dat trip; 

But we ain't got time in de muck an' de slime, whah de dead mule 
float in de ole Mississip’! 


But, after all, the picture that stands out strongest in my 
mind is that of the optimism, hope, and persistency of the 
people. <A gray-haired man with characteristic spirit said. No. 
sah; we were not defeated; we were merely ovahpowered.“ 

Great floods tear the human heartstrings. There is told the 
story of a man who saw Neptune walking upon the floor of the 
sea, and that this mythical god entered the Gulf of Mexico 
and was soon far up the Mississippi. As he journeyed, he 
dipped his palm into the water and drank. Soliloquizing, he 
said. This is not the sea, but the water is salty.” Then it is 
told how refugees in boats and barges passed by, deep lines in 
their faces. Sinking with his trident to the river's floor, Nep- 
tune said, as he went his way, “The waters taste of human 
sweat and tears.” 

At Clarendon, Ark., where the White River, whose waters 
originate in Missouri, had done its worst, there was wreck and 
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ruin. I went into a bank, a beautiful building, where the water 
had renched the ceiling. Next door was the office of the only 
newspaper in the town, The lone linotype had been propped 
up many feet, yet the flood covered it, as it did everything else 
in the office. As the waters went down. the editor and his little 
force, as is characteristic of the craft, as my colleague Mr. 
Howarp of Oklahoma knows, dug the sand and mud out of the 
a type cases and issued an extra. In this edition were these 
nes; 
Don't fret, and don't you cuss, 
And don’t be trubble’ nusser, 
Ain't never been anything so wu'se, 
But might a been a little wusser. 


Can we fail to put faith in such a people, to those who in the 
darkest hour never doubt? 

It was the same story everywhere. We heard it at Green- 
ville, the home of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TINGTON], where for many weeks that splendid city was under 
water and through the streets of which we drove in wagons 
pulled by Missouri mules. This was necessary because after 
six weeks the water in many of the streets was too deep for 
automobile travel. Here we talked with some of the people 
gathered in the great concentration camp, one of 149 established 
by the Red Cross. Many of them had no homes to which to 
return, They had lost all. The landowners looked forward to 
another cropping season, and the help, with a confidence which 
has never been misplaced, looked to the landowners. 

In the work of the Red Cross and Government agencies we 
can secure one of the best pictures of this national calamity. 
The Red Cross sent out three calls, $17,000,000 came in; 330,000 
persons were rescued from housetops, levees, mounds, and other 
points of temporary safety. At the height of the work this 
great “ mother to all” organization was serving a millicn meals 
a day, and 607,000 persons were cared for. More than 200,000 
head of livestock was looked after, and this was no small prob- 
lem, owing to the great scarcity of feed and the difficulty of 
having it shipped in. 

Camps varied from the crudest to the most modern. In some 
the housing facilities were principally box cars, In which the 
refugees slept and from the doors of which they fished. Hun- 
dreds of cooking stoves were used out in the open, and it was 
an interesting sight to see the colored women as they prepared 
their meals, largely of “pone and po'k,” if they were given 
their preference. At Alexandria, La., we saw one of the most 
modern camps, with special dining and nursery equipment for 
mothers and babies, and there were many in every camp. 

The greatest and perhaps the most important work of all, 
save that of the immediate saving of life, was represented in the 
battle to prevent disease. State and national agencies and the 
Red Cross cooperated ; 410,000 were inoculated against typhoid, 
163,000 vaccinated against smallpox, and literally barrels of 
quinine distributed. Because Congress had not been calied in 
special session, those who had been driven from their homes 
were made dependent upon the Red Cross and the charity of 
America. 

I do not charge that delay in action; that the failure of the 
President to conyene Congress in special session was due to the 
fact that the South rides to the polls on a mule instead of an 
elephant, but I do believe that a mistake was made when in 
the time of dire distress this body was not conyened so as to 
bring about earlier action. 

I have referred to the helpful agencies. I have never been 
close to the great corporations, but, in common justice, it should 
be said that great credit is due the railroads for the magnificent 
work done. Every road in the territory did its duty. The work 
of the Missouri Pacifie is typical. It handled thousands of 
refugees, taking them to concentration camps, furnished more 
than 3,000 box cars in varying periods from three days to three 
months. At the same time the expense of keeping its lines 
open and repairing tracks amounted to almost $2,000,000, while 
the losses totaled $7,000,000. 

A year ago the Nation as a whole had caught a great vision 
and was determined to vitalize it until it became a verity. But 
when the flood waters went down many forgot. It has ever 
been so. We are an impulsive people, anxious to aid even to 
the extent of giving millions and loaning more to those in other 
lands. 

To-day the question comes home to us: What are we going 
to do for our own? Are we to continue a piecemeal, penurious 


policy, which, since 1900, has permitted losses of two and a half 
billion dollars; or are we going to provide protection for these 
homes and the safety of every citizen, thereby doing justice to 
this section, which contributes to the welfare of the whole of 
our united Nation? 
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Such is the challenge that comes to this Congress! 
[Applause.] 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor]. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, on the base of a statue in New Orleans, 
erected to commemorate the wonderful statesmanship, broad 
benevolence, and inspiring oratory of Henry Clay, were found 
the words: 


If I could eradicate this deepest stain, slavery, from the character 
of our country, I would not exchange the proud satisfaction which I 
should enjoy for all the triumphs ever decreed to the most successful 
conqueror, 


Paraphrasing that sublime utterance, if I could be instru- 
mental in releasing the people in the Mississippi Valley from 
the greatest slave owner and slave driver that the world ever 
knew, the Mississippi River uncontrolled, I would not exchange 
the proud satisfaction for all the triumphs ever decreed to all 
the conquerors that ever came onto this earth and who are 
immortalized in the chapters of all the histories of the globe. 
[ Applause. ] a 

Since I came to Congress I have preached the word of flood 
control, I thought, to the unconverted, to the heathen. I 
labored on in the vain hope that my prayer would be answered. 
I knew I was not going to make any great until some 
unparalleled calamity should occur in the history of the valley. 
I felt at times I was a distant relation of John the Baptist. 
Men thought I was talking for the district I have the honor to 
represent, to use a bromide; that I had some special interest 
to serve; that I was a potboiler; that I was looking for the 
fishes and loaves; that I wanted some appropriation to boast 
about in order to further my political interests and my political 
ambitions; but, gentlemen, that was farthest from my thoughts. 

As a boy, as a child, reared on the banks of the Mississippi, 
in a city that had the sword of Damocles hanging over it 
constantly, I soon became aware of the haunting terror that 
dogged the footsteps of every man and woman who lived along 
the alluvial parts of the Mississippi River. 

The Johnstown disaster, which shocked the Nation, and later 
on the Galveston affair, which caused people to weep, from 
ocean to ocean, only served to emphasize the direction of my 
slant of mind and to show me that a greater catastrophe was 
impending; that some day the Mississippi River banks would 
hold; that there would be no break between Baton Rouge and 
New Orleans; and that then the protection levee which con- 
trols the destiny of that city would give way and that New 
Orleans, on account of its topographical situation, would fur- 
nish a tragedy such as the world had never known, for all 
engineers unite in the belief that the city is so situated that a 
break in the river at the protection levee or Dumaine Street 
means that houses would be overturned and driven out to the 
only place that the waters could find an exit, would there act 
as a dam, and then begin to burn as they did at Johnstown, so 
that they could not be used as rafts and that 400,000 of your 
people, blood of your blood, bone of your bone, and sinew of 
your sinew, would be drowned like rats or burned in a fire 
such as hell has never had. That was the picture which was 
in my mind and that is what inspired me to sing my song here, 
a melancholy refrain, day after day, whenever I got the oppor- 
tunity, in order to let you know that your countrymen, the 
men and women of that valley, were in terrible danger but par- 
ticularly that the lives of the people of one of the great cities 
of the United States were hanging in the balance as long as 
this flood problem was uncontrolled. 

Keep in mind, gentlemen, that as long as the levees break 
above New Orleans we do not have to fear, and it was only 
when there was the break at Bayou de Glaises, with the water 
sweeping down the Atchafalaya, that we knew we were safe 
in the 1927 disaster. For before that crevasse and those that 
followed when Secretary Hoover gave out the statement that he 
was looking, with agonized eyes, to the thirteenth city of the 
United States because 4 feet more of water was coming down 
the Mississippi than had rushed to the sea in 1922, we felt 
that that historic city, with all of its wonderfuily inspiring 
memories, was marked and doomed for such a destruction as 
had never overwhelmed any other city in the history of the 
world, and it was only the break at Bayou de Giaises and the 
rushing of the waters down the Atchafalaya which prac- 
tically made for the safety of the people of New Orleans. 

In other words, the misfortune of that rich agricultural sec- 
tion inured to the advantage, the protection, and safety of our 
old city. It is a melancholy reflection to know that our protec- 
tion was at the terrible cost of a temporary destruction of our 
kinsmen. However, in order to make doubly sure we made a 
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cut at Caenarvon, and we did it unhesitatingly, though with great 
grief and sorrow and financial cost, every dollar of which New 
Orleans is paying to those whose property was lost or damaged. 
It was in my district, and I knew the people would be inundated 
and driven from the homes in which they had lived, not for one 
or two generations but for six, seven, and eight generations, 
Those people go as far back for their American origin as any 
people on this continent. But they got out, and it was one of 
the most mournful trains in the history of the United States, 
to see them wending their way into the city of New Orleans, 
where they were taken into homes and given places until the 
threat and menace of the flood had disappeared, and we had 
repaired the levees and rehabilitated their homes. 

No, my friends, you can not ignore this proposition. Of 
course, there will be men who will make money out of it, but 
many have made billions out of the tariff and nobody has 
winced. I have yoted for such measures because it means for 
the common good and the upbuilding of the country, from my 
particular standpoint, though I differ reluctantly from those 
with whom I am associated and love on this side, the Demo- 
cratic side, of the House because they are largely closer to me in 
blood and bone than many on your side, the Republican side. 

I have seen hundreds of millions given for the development of 
waterways in other sections, and I am glad the Congress gave 
it—$160,000,000 for the Great Lakes and about $150,000,000 for 
the Ohio River alone. I say this was well done. It will make 
for the national greatness and the national glory and promote 
the happiness and welfare of our people. I have seen you give 
$11,000,000,000 which went, when all is said and done, to make 
shambles out of Europe and for our boys to die like dogs in the 
mud; and later on, I have seen you permit our bankers, national 
and international, under the guise of reconstruction send ap- 
proximately $15,000,000,000 over the way. If you weep for 
Europe, whence came our ancestors, my tears will mingle with 
yours, but what about American Bill Jones on the Arkansas, 
and World War Veteran Joe Smith on the Mississippi, and 
Spanish-American War Tom Jones on the Missouri? 

Of course, in every great enterprise and national undertaking 
there will be money made as long as the civilization we have 
based upon property rights exists, and what if a little money is 
made in the valley—not by us! We do not own railroads. 
They belong to magnates, great and small, in other sections 
of the country. We of the valley have been money-makers. We 
have always by our toil added to the wealth of other sections 
whose capital was invested in our factories, foundries, and 
mines, and fields, and farms, We have always been contributors, 
and just as we have contributed, just as we have run rivers of 
gold from that section to New York and other cities where the 
headquarters of railroad lines are, and insurance companies are 
located, and where all of the great clothing manufacturers are, 


have we as uncomplainingly made sacrifices for our country, 


because it is our own. Gentlemen, here I am, born and reared 
in New Orleans, and every stitch I have on, shoes, under- 
clothes, socks, and all, come from the Northeast. There may be 
money made, I repeat again, out of such a gigantic proposition, 
but how can it be otherwise where great moneys will be 
expended? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana has expired. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
five minutes more. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. So, gentlemen, we can not 
stand upon nickels and dimes in a matter that means so much 
to the people of the Mississippi Valley directly and to the Na- 
tion in its broadest and far-reaching effects. We have got to 
go on with the work, and so far as investigations are concerned 
you will become the laughing stock of America if you give 
that sort of a bunco song to them once more. 

The engineers have been investigating for 40 long years, 
and for 40 years destruction and death have been threatening 
the people of the valley. We must make a start. Engineer- 
ing is like medicine—it is experimental. There is nothing exact 
about it and you have got to lay the foundation and from day 
to day profit through your errors and build up a successful 
system upon wrecked theories and fallacies of the past. 

You have got to go on, my friends. This is not a threat; it 
is a mere statement of fact. If the Republican Party, the party 
in power, does not solve this proposition, they will have more 
to explain to the people of America than they have ever had 
during all their long, splendid, historic career, and I honor the 
party because it has written into the history of this country . 
some memorable chapters. But you can not dodge it if you 
would, and I know you do not want to do it if you can possibly 
avoid it. You have got to solve this problem, and you know it. 
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You can not go into another campaign with the problem un- 
solved, because the conclusion will be irresistible, the deduc- 
tion and the inference are inevitable, that if you could not solve 
this, you are not able to administer the Government safely and 
accurately and economically along any other lines. In the 
minds of the American people that thought will be just as cer- 
tain as night follows the day and they will accept your failure 
as an infallible indication of your political and mental bank- 
ruptey. Just as false in one means false in all, inability in a 
great crisis like this would spell inability generally; and you 
have trouble enough of your own from other angles not to 
foolishly invite the situation which would come to you in 
the event that the problem was not solved. If the Republican 
Party, the administration, does not meet it, write Ichabod 
over the door of your temple—“ The glory of my house has de- 
parted "—I think as the tragic farewell to greatness, a mourn- 
ful announcement of political decay. 

I repeat, gentlemen, we can not stand upon the nickels-and- 
dimes idea. It will cost too much” will not appeal to Amer- 
ican ears where the brains behind those ears know what you 
have done in so many other directions. You have helped in all 
other directions and to neglect your countrymen and not to 
give them—not charity, but only that succor which will put 
them on their feet and enable them through renewed purchas- 
ing power to add to the prosperity of the whole Union, would 
be fatal. 

I remember, Mr. Chairman, in 1895 I was a clerk in a cotton 
house. I was a sort of chief cook and bottle washer in the 
establishment. I was the bookkeeper, the stenographer, and 
did everything, including working as an assistant cotton classer. 
I mention this to show that it was a day of great poverty 
throughout the Southland. Then came what was looked upon 
as a disaster that was going to practically obliterate us and 
accomplish what was in the minds of many inevitably the 
result of the great Civil War. Cotton went down until mid- 
dling hit 5 cents a pound. A bale of cotton could not pay the 
rent of the acre on which it was raised, and then New Eng- 
land set up a cry because we could not buy their boots, could 
not buy their shoes or clothes, and that rich powerful manu- 
facturing section then began to understand that the country 
was interdependent, bound together for weal or woe, for better 
or worse, in sunshine and in storm, in victory and in defeat, 
in triumph and in disaster. [Applause.] 

I believe it was Lowell, who in his immortal poem, The 
Present Crisis,” gave to the world over, and to his own America 
particularly, a message “so holy and so sublime that it would 
not misbecome the lips of those ethereal virtues whom blind 
Milton saw with that inner eye which no calamity could ever 
darken flinging down upon the jasper pavements their crowns 
of amaranth and gold.’ He sang into our hearts and souls 
that benevolence meant the advancement of those who bestowed 
and that bread cast upon the waters shall be returned to you 
after many days—that the reward of one duty well performed 
is the power to discharge another, and that helpfulness to a 
stricken people made for a realization of the yearning at every 
heart and brought us nearer my God to Thee—and that neglect- 
breeding selfishness and greed which, in turn, begot cruelty, 
took from man that which has ennobled him in the eyes of his 
Maker. In unforgettable words he carried to our better natures 
the assurance that right was not forever on the scaffold, that 
wrong was not forever on the throne. That is perhaps the 
sentimental aspect and view of a dreamer of dreams—but 
sentiment is higher and above reason when it is not the loftiest 
reason itself. 

But if America looks at this great question solely from the 
standpoint of an enlightened selfishness, which many cynica\ 
philosophers assert is the basis of all civilization, from the 
practical standpoint of the hard-boiled statesman flood relief 
will be granted, the great Father of Waters and main tribu- 
taries taken over as a national obligation and converted by the 
genius of our governmental machinery and capacity into an 
asset that will build up our greatness higher and along nobler 
and finer lines than it will ever attain as long as the Mississippi 
remains the most dangerous and costly liability that ever 
cursed, afflicted, and disgraced a nation as opulent as the 
United States of America. [Applause.] 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself five 
minutes. In order that the committee may not rise without 
having some idea of the foundation upon which the terrific 
argument made by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] 
is based I want to call attention to two or three things. If the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is right then General Jadwin has 
been guilty of deceit toward the people of the United States. 
When the Jadwin plan was put forth to the public all through 
the report were statements like these: The land is of little 
‘or no value.” “The land is swamp land.” 
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If the statement of the gentleman from Wisconsin is true, 
they have misled the people of the United States into thinking 
that the flood ways are of no value or of small value, and con- 
sequently the amount to be contributed by the local interests 
was little or nothing. To-morrow or the next day I will read 
the record to you. 

Now, in regard to a former Member of Congress and a former 
Senator appearing before the committee, I am sure the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, in spite of his enthusiasm, would not 
want to misrepresent the former Member of the House and 
former Senator. On page 4482 of the flood-control hearings 
wiil be found this: 


Mr. JoHNsoN. What legislation do you mean, Senator? 

Mr. Lorimer, Legislation for flood control, including a spillway 
through Cypress Creek down into the Tensas Basin. 

In so far as we are concerned, Mr. Chairman, if it would assure flood 
control, such land as we own in that neighborhood we would be very 
glad to contribute. It has a value of probably around $10 an acre. 
It never can be worth any more, because it is in the direct path of the 
flood way and is also in that area that is overflowed by the backwater 
from the Old River in Tensas Basin. : 


Now, I have a couple of telegrams which I received to-day 
that I wish to read. One is from J. F. McIntyre, president of 
Willets Wood Products Co., Natchez, Miss, He says: 


Chairman FRANK R. REID, 
Flood Control Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Our company own 41,000 acres cut-over and timber land in Con- 
cordia Parish, La. We will sell any part of our land that is required 
for spillways at $5 per acre all around, gas, oil, and timber reserved. 

(Signed) J. F. MCINTYRE, 
President Willets Wood Products Co. 


The next one is from Wilmer J. Thomas, vice president Delta 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Rayville, La.: 


Hon. Fraxx R. REID, 
Chairman Flood Control Committee, Washington, D. C.: 

Believe those opposing your flood control bill because local property 
owners will demand exorbitant prices are mistaken. We own 12,500 
acres in Catahoula Parish and will be glad to accept $10 per acre for 
flowage rights. Believe you will find most of the landowners will 
want only a fair and reasonable compensation. 

' (Signed) Witmer J. THOMAS, 
Vice President Delta Hardwood Lumber Co. 


Now we are getting the record to present to the House so 
that you will have an idea that the committee is not guilty of 
any such disposition as to report out a bill where anybody 
will make a great deal of money. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is altogether 
wrong. A lot of this land is worth only $2 to $7 an acre, and 
the people would be glad to give it to the Government, 

Mr. REID of Illinois. I am more sure than ever that my 
position is right, that local contributions will prevent any flood 
control, because if the land is of the value he says, how can any 
local levee district ever raise a billion dollars to match the 
Government's $290,000,000 under conditions now existing? 
[Applause.!] 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself two minutes. 
The argument made by the chairman I will be glad to answer 
at the proper time. I do not think it would be wise to do so 
at this time. As far as values are concerned, I have given 
you the best information I have. The committee knows there 
was testimony offered of $75 an acre. Land in the New Madrid 
flood way averages double that amount. As to the telegrams, 
that testimony was never before the committee. We have not 
had that kind of evidence placed before the committee to my 
knowledge by anyone. It is true that Mr. Lorimer made a 
statement as to an interest in lands that he would be glad to 
contribute. Whether he can contribute or not I do not know; 
and I do not know what lands he had in mind. He did not 
offer to contribute any part of the 226,000 acres in the flood 
way belonging to the Tensus Land Co. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does the gentleman say that former Sena- 
tor Lorimer was interested in land? 

Mr. FREAR. He said so before the committee. 


Mr. SCHAFER. Then how can he sit here on the floor of 
the House if he is directly interested? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sin has expired. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. LEHLBACH, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (S. 3740) 
for the control of floods on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon, 

WITHDRAWAL OF A BILL 

Mr. STALKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the bill (H. R. 12204) to authorize the Director of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau to accept the title to a 
State camp for veterans at Bath, N. Y., which was referred to 
the World War Veterans’ Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the bill H. R. 12204, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

PORTRAIT OF HON. HENRY D. FLOOD 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following proceedings of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs on Friday, March 30, 1928, 
The committee record relates to the ceremony connected with 
the presentation to the Committee on Foreign Affairs of an oil 
painting of Henry Delaware Flood by his widow and children. 
Mr. Flood was the distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee from 1913 to 1919: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Friday, March 30, 1928. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. STEPHEN G. PORTER 
(chairman) presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order. Gentlemen of the 
committee, your chairman has the honored privilege this morning of 
introducing a distinguished son of Virginia, Harry Flood Byrd, Governor 
of Virginia. [Applause.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD, GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA 


Governor Byxp. Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, ladies and gentlemen, I appear here to-day as Governor of Vir- 
ginia to present to the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives of the United States on behalf of Mrs. Flood, a por- 
trait of the man who served as chairman of this committee in the 
greatest of all wars brought us into contact with all the world and 
into conflict with a powerful part of the world. 

This portrait preserves for us the features of Henry Delaware Flood, 
who served his State for 10 years in the legislative halls at Richmond, 
as a member of the State Constitutional Convention, and who took a 
leading part in that convention, which was the most important event in 
the history of Virginia; as a member of the Virginia Debt Commission 
he took also a leading part in settling that controversy between Vir- 
ginla and West Virginia; and as chairman of the Democratic State 
committee. 

He served his country for 20 years in the Congress of the United 
States, and he served all men when he introduced, on behalf of this 
committee, the resolution declaring war upon Prussian militarism. 

That war, initiated by that resolution, marked the inevitable end 
of America’s complete isolation in international affairs, and this former 
chairman of your committee will always retain the distinction of hav- 
ing played a worthy part in supreme eyents that revolutionized the 
place, the power, and the prestige of our country upon a stage as wide 
as the world itself. 

It was Mr. Flood also who, as chairman of the Committee on the 
Territories, introduced the resolution conferring statehood upon New 
Mexico and Arizona, 

But it is not for me to appreciate at length the public services of 
this man who was your colleague for so many years. I hold to him 
a more personal relation. I can not hide behind the mask of my 
official position the love and admiration that I felt for this brother of 
my mother, 

In my earlier years he was to me another father. In my older 
years he was an affectionate and considerate elder brother. 

I admired him most because of his loyalty to friends and to causes. 
He never forgot those who served him and he did not hesitate in the 
face of difficulties in championing the measures in which he believed. 

He was a party man, who believed in party discipline and party 
organization. 

For example, he was not for Woodrow Wilson in the Baltimore con- 
vention, although Mr. Wilson was born in his congressional district. 
But no man in either branch of Congress gave to President Wilson a 
more effective or loyal support, especially during the trying days of 
the World War. 
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He was as fair and square in politics as he was in business. But 
he never posed as the possessor of self-virtues that require self-eulogy. 
He was a practical, unpretentious man who went his political way 
without pretense and did his daily work without parade, 

And because he was fine and sincere he drew and held the friendship 
and admiration of many men in both parties in the Congress of the 
United States, whose own manly qualities recognized and responded 
to similar qualities in him. 

So much I hope you will indulge me in saying this much of this 
uncle whom I loved. 

Now, as Governor of Virginia, acting for Mrs. Flood, I present to 
you the portrait of one of Virginia’s most distinguished sons, who 
served and loved his State and country. I well know how much he 
valued the friendship and confidence of his colleagues on this Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and I like to think to-day that his sentient spirit 
smiles down upon us as we place him where he may look down upon 
your deliberations and be, in memory, the companion of your counsels, 
[Applause.] z 

(The portrait of Mr. Flood was unveiled by his children, Bolling 
Byrd Flood and Eleanor Flood.) 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen of the committee, it is peculiarly fitting 
that another distinguished son of Virginia, and the successor on this 
committee of Mr. Flood, should respond in behalf of the committee, 
Mr. Moors. [Applause.] 


STATEMENT OF HON. R. WALTON MOORE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
PROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I feel 
very much honored in being requested to perform this duty. 

I might speak of my personal relations with Mr. Flood, having been 
associated with him in the General Assembly of Virginia, the Con- 
stitutional Convention of the State, and later having served with him 
here in the House of Representatives. But I shall not do that, but 
take a few minutes to talk about his important identification with the 
work of this committee, and incidentally say something of the evolu- 
tion of the history of the committees which deal with foreign affairs 
in the two Houses, 

We are surprised as we look back to find that in the earliest days 
there were no standing committees to handle foreign business in 
either branch of Congress. Prior to those committees being formed, 
the messages of the Presidents, so far as they touched upon foreign 
affairs, were distributed among various committees, or were turned 
over to special committees raised for the purpose when particular - 
matters required consideration. 

It is with something of pride, as a Virginian, that I recall that in 
1816, when the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, which has 
become so powerful and influential, was established, that was done 
under the leadership of one of the predecessors of Governor Byrd in 
the office of the chief executive of our Commonwealth, James Barbour, 
who was also Secretary of War in the administration of President John 
Quincy Adams, and later minister to England. 

And I believe that, when in 1820 the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs was created, that was done under the leadership of another 
Virginian, Representative Hugh Nelson. Before that, between 1909 
and 1920, there was a House special Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

In the period from 1909 until Mr. Flood passed away, there were 40 
chairmen of the special and standing House committees, and of those 
40 chairmen, six of whom were Virginians, but one exceeded Mr. 
Flood in length of service, and that was Representative N. B. Banks, 
who for a while served as Speaker of the House. Next to him, Mr. 
Flood and Representative Archer, of Virginia, who afterwards became 
a Senator, served each for a term of six years. 

This committee, so far as the office of chairman is concerned, has had 
a peculiarly distinguished record. Let me mention some of the very 
eminent statesmen who have filled the chairmanship. 

There was Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina, for a time Speaker, 
afterwards a Member of the Senate and its Presiding Officer, and known 
throughout the country as one of the most conspicuous and trusted 
leaders of his party. 

Another was John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, Secretary of War, 
United States Senator, and Vice President. 

Another—the memory of great men sometimes fades out and they 
are forgotten—was John Forsyth, of Georgia, Senator, Secretary of 
State, and minister to Spain. 

Another was the wonderful orator, Edward Everett, of Massachu- 
setts, Secretary of State and also minister to Spain. 

Another was Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, who was Attorney 
General, and in many fields of action illustrated his great capacity, his 
learning, and his ability for service to the country. 

Another was a very noted orator, who, in his day, was constantly in 
the eye of the public, Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, first a Representative 
and then a Senator, Secretary of State, and minister to Spain. 

Another was John J, Crittenden, of Kentucky, who served in the 
Senate and as Attorney General. 

Deserving to rank with those men and others of equal prominence 
who might be mentioned, and to be thought of in connection with them, 
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was our friend, whose lamented death occurred during his service of 
many years here. 

Mr. Flood was appointed a member of the committee as far back as 
1903 and became chairman in 1913. He was chairman during the time 
of that greatest of all tragedies to which Governor Byrd has referred. 
He was chairman while the world was engaged in the war, before we 
entered the conflict, and he was chairman when it was determined that 
our Government should become a participant. 

There are Members of Congress still serving on one side of the Capitol 
or the other who belonged to the committee in 1917, gentlemen whom 
we all know and respect. Mr. LINTHICUM, of Maryland; the venerable 
gentleman from North Carolina, the only veteran of the Civil War 
in the House, Major STEDMAN; Mr. Harrtson, of Mississippi, now a 
Senator from his State; Mr. Fess, of Ohio, also now a Senator; Mr. 
Sasatru, of Illinois; Mr. HUDDLESTON, of Alabama; Mr, CONNALLY, of 
Texas; Mr. Coorer of Wisconsin; Mr. TEMPLE, of Pennsylvania; and 
the distinguished present chairman of this committee. 

It was on the 2d day of April, 1917—a day that will always shine out 
on the calendar of the ages—on the evening of that day, after darkness 
had come and the lights had been turned on, that at 8.30 o'clock the 
President of the United States appeared before a joint session of Con- 
gress and declared that the hour had struck when this country should 
unite its fortunes with the fortunes of the nations of Europe which 
were combating the military aggression which seemed then almost too 
strong to be successfully resisted. No one who witnessed it can ever 
forget that scene. No one can ever forget the ringing and eloquent 
words which were uttered to the Congress by the President and which 
stirred the heart of humanity on both.sides of the ocean. 

That was on Aprii 2, and on the 4th of April the Senate acted, pass- 
ing a resolution declaring war, and on that very day the resolution 
came to this committee, was acted on promptly, reported to the House, 
the debate forthwith occurred, and the approval of the House voted. 

No words of mine justifying the action that was taken can equal 
the words of the chairman of this committee, Mr. Flood, who brought 
the resolution before the House and led in the proceedings that were 
then taken. Let me read one or two sentences from his speech present- 
ing the resolution and urging its passage. I quote from the Recorp: 

“ But it has scemed to me that during the past three weeks there has 
been manifested to everyone who has watched the current of events a 
determined and deliberate intention on the part of the German Govern- 
ment to insult our flag, to destroy American property, and to murder 
American citizens, and a nation that will not fight for its honor and 
‘for such wrongs to its people is not worthy of the love of those people 
or the respect of the world and will not long retain either. [Applause.!] 
With that situation, it seemed to me there was but one course for an 
American and a Congressman to pursue, and that was to accept the 
gage of battle thrown at our feet by the arrogant autocracy of Germany. 
{Prolonged applause. ] 

“For two years and a half the world has been afire, For two years 
and a half of our civilization has been shaken by a convulsion unequaled 
in its history heretofore. But during that time the great Chief Execu- 
tive of this country, by the exercise of a marvelous patience, by the 
exercise of great wisdom and patriotism, has kept this country out of 
Europe's fearful conflict. But despite all of his effort in the interests 
of peace, despite the wishes and the prayers of the American people 
in the interest of peace, despite our many courtesies to and our un- 
failing consideration of the German Government, this powerful bellig- 
erent, this most unscrupulous of all the European belligerents, bas so 
acted as to make it necessary for us to enter the war, and when we do 
enter it we will teach that belligerent that it is a dangerous thing to 
arouse the long-suffering and patient democracy of this great Republic. 
{Applause.]” 

Then he said in conclusion, the complete silence broken only by 
his voice: 

“The American Nation is the fairest flower of civilization. Princes 
may be jealous of her progress and tyrants may read in her rise their 
own downfall; but the great heart of the people of every land and 
clime is hers, she is their beacon light, guiding them to the glories 
of this grander day. [Prolonged applause.]” 

The discussion lasted but a few hours, and at its end the die was 
cast, and this great Republic rapidly and effectively armed for the 
great adventure. What occurred the world knows, and the annals of 
men to remotest time will record, and in those annals will always 
stand the name of the man, then chairman of this committee, who was 
s0 conspicuously identifed with the great events of the most memorable 
era in his time; the man whom we are now commemorating, in the 
presence of his widow and children, relatives, and friends. 

I for one do not believe that there is any useful connection with 
any transaction of high importance, making for the protection and 
betterment of mankind, can fail to exert a lasting influence. I do 
not concur in the sentiment of Edmund Burke, the most eloquent 
man of the most eloquent race, which is so often repeated. Burke 
and another were the Whig candidates for the House of Commons to 
represent the city of Bristol. They were campaigning in that city, 

Burke had already made an address, which comes down to us as 
one of the most masterly he ever delivered. In a few hours his col- 
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league suddenly died. The people gathered about the hotel where 
Burke was staying, calling upon him for some expression of the feelings 
aroused by the event which had so unexpectedly occurred, and he used 
this language : 

“What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue.” 

We can not agree that such an estimate can have any general 
application. We can not believe that men who served like our friend 
can be regarded as having been merely shadows in a passing drama, 
or can be regarded as having merely pursued shadows along the track 
of time, It seems to me that he and all who, in a spirit of renl 
devotion to duty, willing and eager to make every sacrifice, have 
performed service, can not be remembered otherwise than as having 
aided in upbuilding, in developing, and in promoting the progress of 
civilization, which is no shadowy or unsubstantial performance, but 
a performance essential to the maintenance of the liberties, the happi- 
ness, and the endearing welfare of humanity. 

In behalf of the committee, as the friend of Mr. Flood, as a 
Virginian, and most of all as an American, proud of his record of 
achievement, I am happy to receive this portrait, which I hope will 
long be kept among the yalued possessions of this body, of which be 
was such an ornament. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen of the committee, ladies and gentlemen, 
we appreciate very much your presence here to-day to take part in the 
commemoration of the memory of a very noted American. The com- 
mittee, especially its chairman, is very grateful to you. 

If there is no further business, the committee will stand adjourned. 

(Thereupon the committee adjourned.) 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and a joint resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

H. R. 242. An act to amend section 90 of the national defense 
act, as amended, so as to authorize employment of additional 
civilian caretakers for National Guard organizations, under 
certain circumstances, in lieu of enlisted caretakers heretofore 
authorized ; 

H. R. 1530. An act for the relief of William F. Wheeler; 

H. R. 3510. An act to authorize the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint Capt. George E. 
Kraul a captain of Infantry, with rank from July 1, 1920; 

H. R. 5721. An act authorizing J. C. Norris, as mayor of the 
city of Augusta, Ky., his successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River at Au- 
gusta, Ky.; 

H. R. 7011. An act to detach Okfuskee County from the north- 
ern judicial district of the State of Oklahoma and attach the 
same to the eastern judiciai district of the said State; 

H. R. 8309. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
hibit the unauthorized wearing, manufacture, or sale of medals 
and badges awarded by the War Department,” approved Feb- 
ruary 24, 1923; 

II. R. 8651. An act for the relief of Lynn W. Franklin; 

H. R. 9365. An act to legalize a bridge across the St. Francis 
River at or near Marked Tree, in the county of Poinsett, Ark.; 

II. R. 9483. An act to provide for the acquisition of rights 
of Tay through the lands of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico; 
an 

H. J. Res. 118. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to award a duplicate Congressional Medal of Honor to 
Lieut. Col. William J. Sperry. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, bills of the House of the 
following titles: £ 

H. R. 431. An act to authorize the payment of certain taxes 
to Okanogan County, in the State of Washington, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 4702. An act for the relief of Benjamin S. McHenry, 
alias Henry Benjamin; 

H. R. 5687. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell certain public lands to the Cabazon Water 
Co., issue patent therefor, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6360. An act for the relief of Edward S. Lathrop; 

II. R. 7191. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to convey certain land in Cook County, III., to the Chicago & 
Western Indiana Railroad Co., its successors or assigns, under 
certain conditions; 

H. R. 7908. An act to authorize the granting of leave to vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War to attend the annual con- 
vention of the United Spanish War Veterans and auxiliary in 
Habana, Cuba, in 1928; 

H. R. 8650. An act for the relief of C. S. Winans; 
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II. R. 9830. An act anthorizing the Great Falls Bridge Co., its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Potomae River at or near Great Falls; 

H. R. 10540. An act to credit retired commissioned officers of 
the Coast Guard with active duty during the World War 
performed since retirement; and 

H. R. 10932. An act for the relief of the widows of certain 

' foreign-service officers. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
16 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, April 18, 1928, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, April 18, 1928, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the seyeral committees: 

COMMITTEE GN THE CENSUS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To provide for the fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses 

(H. R. 398). E 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend the definition of oleomargarine contained in the 
act entitled “An act defining butter; also imposing a tax and 
regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation 
of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended (H. R. 
10958). 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 

To regulate interstate commerce by motor vehicles operating 
as common carriers of persons on the public highways (H. R. 
12380). 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To provide legal-tender money without interest secured by 
community noninterest-bearing 25-year bonds for public im- 
provements, market roads, employment of unemployed, build- 
ing homes for, and financing through community banks organ- 
ized under State laws, its citizens, farmers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, partnerships, corporations, trusts, or trustees, and 
for community needs of the United States (H. R. 12288). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend the act entitled “An act to readjust the pay and 
allowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service,’ approved June 10, 1922, 
as amended (H. R. 12032). 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend the act entitled “An act for the relief of contractors 
and subcontractors for the post offices and other buildings and 
work under the supervision of the Treasury Department, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 25, 1919, as amended by 
act of March 6, 1920 (H. R. 12952). 

Authorizing the erection for the use of the Pan American 
Union of an office building on the square of land lying between 
Eighteenth Street, C Street. and Virginia Avenue NW., in the 
city of Washington, D. C. (H. R. 12899). 

To grant to the city of Fort Wayne, Ind., an easement over 
certain Government property (H. R. 12409). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


452. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, transmitting draft of a bill “For the relief 
of Mackenzie Memorial Hospital and German-American Hospi- 
tal and Lau Ye Kun, all of Tientsin, China,” was taken from 
the 3 table and referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WHITE of Maine: Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. S. 744. An act to further develop an Ameri- 
can merchant marine, to assure its permanence in the trans- 
portation of the foreign trade of the United States, and for 
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other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1279). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 1284. An act amending the act approved April 30, 1926, 
entitled “An act amending the act entitled ‘An act providing 
for a comprehensive development of the park and playground 
system of the National Capital,’ approved June 6, 1924”; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1280). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 11354. A bill to provide for the improvement and modern- 
ization of the Western Public Market in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1281). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr, McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
11925. A bill authorizing the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to settle claims and suits against the District of Co- 
lumbia; with amendment (Rept. No. 1282). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 2972. A bill for the further protection of fish in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1283). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARSS: A bill (H. R. 13107) for the relief of certain 
claimants who suffered loss by fire in the State of Minnesota 
during October, 1918; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 13108) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the State Highway Commission of Arkansas 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
White River at or near Newport; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 13109) to protect trade-marks 
used in commerce, to authorize the registration of such trade- 
marks, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H.-R. 13110) in respect of rates 
of postage on semiweekly newspapers; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13111) to amend section 6 of the act to 
amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post 
roads and for other purposes,” approved November 9, 1921 (42 
Stat. 212); to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. DOUTRICH: A bill (H. R. 13112) to provide for 
the carrying out of the award of the National War Labor 
Board of January 15, 1919, Docket Nos. 419 and 420, in favor of 
certain employees of the Lebanon (Pa.) plants of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. and the Lebanon Valley Iron Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY; A bill (H. R. 13113) to amend the 
interstate commerce act, as amended, to eliminate the require- 
ment of certificates of public convenience and necessity in 
respect of construction of new lines of railroad and extension of 
existing lines; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 13114) to amend section 197 
of the Criminal Code (sec. 320, title 18, U. S. C.); to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 13115) for the better utiliza- 
tion of Government facilities for the care of disabled veterans; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 13116) to provide an addi- 
tional justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13117) to provide for notice to owners of 
land assessed for benefits by the verdict of condemnation juries, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 276) to authorize the merger 
of street railway corporations operating in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McSWEENEY: Resolution (H. Res. 171) for the con- 
sideration of H. R. 12878, a bill to insure adequate supplies 
of timber and other forest products fer the people of the United 
States, to promote the full use for timber growing and other 
purposes of forest lands in the United States, including farm 
wood lots and those abandoned areas not suitable for agricul- 
tural production,-and to secure the correlation and the most 
economical conduct of forest research in the Department of 


Agriculture, through research in reforestation, timber growing, 
protection, utilization, forest economics, and related subjects, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: Resolution (H. Res. 172) providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 25, an act to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and 
acts in amendment thereof, approved July 3, 1926; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 13118) granting an increase 
of pension to Maria F. Shuman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 13119) to authorize a pre- 
liminary examination and survey at Anahuac Channel, Tex., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13120) to authorize a preliminary exami- 
nation and survey at Turtle Bayou, Tex., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 13121) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emily Emmons; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13122) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Kinsey; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 13123) providing for 
payment of salary to Walter L. Price; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 13124) for the relief of 
Charles B. Cameron, Frank K. Etheridge, and Hardy R, Stone; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 13125) granting an 
increase of pension to Margaret M, Ward; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 18126) for 
the relief of Harry E. Hale; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13127) for the relief of Lowell G. Fuller; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FURLOW: A bill (H. R. 13128) granting a pension 
to Mary J. Ormond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 13129) for the relief of 
Samuel David Singer; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GILBERT: A bill (H. R. 13130) granting retirement 
pay to Hunley Singleton; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 13131) granting a pension to 
Aldyth L. Barnes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: A bill (H. R. 13132) for the relief of 
J. D. Baldwin, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Claims. 7 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 13133) granting an 
increase of pension to Elizabeth Jones; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEGER: A bill (H. R. 13134) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Ann Simpson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 13135) granting a pension 
to John J. Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 13136) granting an increase 
of pension to Frances Adessa Blount; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UPDIKE: A bill (H. R. 13137) granting a pension 
to Vernon Charles Young; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 13138) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary M. Edmonds; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13139) granting an increase of pension 
to Alice Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6864. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Mrs. Joseph Frallic 
and signatures of 51 citizens of McMechen, Ohio County, W. Va., 
protesting against the passage of the Lankford compulsory Sun- 
day observance bill; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

6865. By Mr. BURTON: Resolution of Star of the East Com- 
mandery, Knights of Malta, Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting held 
March 30, 1928, indorsing the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill 
(S. 1727 and H. R. 25); to the Committee on the Civil Service. 
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6866. Also, resolution of the Musical Mutual Protective Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting held April 6, 1928, indors- 
ing the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (S. 1727 and H. R. 25); 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6867. Also, resolution of Ice and Water Wagon Drivers, No. 
422, Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting held March 28, 1928, indorsing 
the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (S. 1727 and H. R. 25) ; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

6568. Also, resolution of Lakewood Commandery, No. 518, 
Knights of Malta, Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting held April 4, 
1928, indorsing the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (S. 1727 and 
H. R, 25) ; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6869. Also, resolution of Cuyahoga Lodge, No. 460, Knights 
of Pythias, Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting held March 24, 1928, 
indorsing the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (S. 1727 and H. R. 
25); to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6870. Also, resolution of Cataract Lodge, No. 295, Independent 
Order Odd Fellows, Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting held April 
4, 1928, indorsing the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (S. 1727 
and H. R. 25) ; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6871. Also, resolution of Marble Setters, Helpers, and Polish- 
ers, No, 38, Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting held March 26, 1928, 
indorsing the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (S. 1727 and H. R. 
25) ; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6872. Also, resolution of Patternmakers Association of Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting held March 30, 1928, approv- 
ing the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (S. 1727 and H. R. 25); 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6873. Also, resolution of Avalon Sisterhood, No, 219, Dames 
of Malta, Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting held March 28, 1928, 
indorsing the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (S. 1727 and H. R. 
25); to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6874. Also, resolution of German-American Typographical 
Union, No, 6, Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting held April 3, 1928, 
indorsing the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (S. 1727 and H. R. 
25) ; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6875. Also, resolution of Cleveland Typographical Union, No. 
53, Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting held April 1, 1928, indorsing 
the Dale-Lehibach retirement bill (S. 1727 and H. R. 25); to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

6876. Also, resolution of the board of managers, Ohio Branch 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Columbus, Ohio, 
indorsing the Reed bill (H. R. 12441); to the Committee on 
Education. 

6877. By Mr. CARLEY: Petition of the American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co., protesting against special rule to consider 
Muscle Shoals resolution; to the Committee on Rules. 

6878. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of citizens of Sacramento, 
Calif., and vicinity, protesting against the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide a department of education in the Federal Gov- 
ernment with a secretary in the President's Cabinet; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

6879. By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Petition of M. M. Coffey and 
others in the vicinity of Boston, favoring a Navy and merchant 
marine second to none; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

6880. By Mr. GARBER: Letter of Pathé Exchange (Inc.), of 
New York City, in regard to the pending copyright bill; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

6881. Also, petition of Julien N. Friant, Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
in support of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

6882. Also, petition of New York Mercantile Exchange, in op- 
position to the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill for farm 
relief; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6883. Also, petition of M. Hays, Box 126, Sapulpa, Okla., 
urging the enactment of legislation for the relief of Civil War 
veterans and widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6884, Also, petition of National Association of Letter Carriers, 
Washington, D. C., by the secretary, M. T. Finnan, urging the 
enactment of the Lehibach retirement bill (H. R. 25); to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

6885. Also, petition of the Doc & Bill Furniture Co., of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., by A. G. Moring, president, and H. K. Banks, 
secretary-treasurer, in opposition to the passage of Senate bill 
1752 in regard to stamped envelopes; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

6886. Also, petition of Rev. Hale V. Davis, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., in support of the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 500) for the re- 
tirement of emergency officers ; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

6887. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of the sixth con- 
gressional district of Michigan, protesting against the passage 
of House bill 78, which is commonly known as the compulsory 
Sunday observance bill; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
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6888. Also, petition of citizens of the sixth district of Michi- 
gan, urging the passage of House bill 11, known as the fair 
trade act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

6889. By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of Davy Martin et al., of 
Cahokia, III., praying for the enactment of legislation in behalf 
of Civil War veterans and widows of Civil War veterans at 
this session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6890. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of E. W. Critten- 
den, Houston, Tex., indorsing the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill (S. 777, 
H. R. 500) for the retirement of disabled emergency officers; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

6891. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Hanley Falls (Minn.) 
Chapter No. 85, Izaak Walton League of America, urging enact- 
ment of House bill 7361, providing for establishment of a per- 
manent waterfowl refuge in Cheyenne Bottoms, Kans; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6892. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of M. Hays and numer- 
ous other citizens of Sapulpa, Okla., urging a hearing on House 
bill 11474; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6893. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the Proportional 
Representation League, Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the passage 
of the Lea resolution (H. J. Res. 181), providing for a change 
by constitutional amendment in the method of electing the 
President and Vice President of the United States; to the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. 

6894. Also, petition of the Zenith Butter & Egg Co., New 
York City, opposing the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6895. Also, petition of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, Washington, D. C., favoring the passage of the Lehl- 
bach bill (H. R. 25) to amend the Federal retirement act; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6896. Also, petition of the American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., New York City, protesting against Muscle Shoals resolution 
now before the Rules Committee; to the Committee on Rules. 

6897. Also, petition of the officers and members of the Joint 
Conference of Affiliated Federal Employees on Retirement of 
Greater New York, favoring the passage of the Lehllbach retire- 
ment bill (H. R. 25); to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6898. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition by the members of the 
Oscar Brask Post, American Legion, at Grantsburg, Wis., urg- 
ing the enactment of the legislation authorizing the construction 
and maintenance of a bridge over the St. Croix River between 
the counties of Burnett, Wis., and Pine, Minn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6899. Also, petition of the town board of the town of West 
Marshland, Burnett County, Wis., urging the passage of legis- 
lation authorizing the construction and maintenance of a bridge 
over the St. Croix River between the Counties of Burnett, Wis., 
and Pine, Minn.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

6900. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of Newport Post, No. 7, 
American Legion, of Newport, R. I., urging the passage of 
House bill 12032; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

6901. Also, petition of N. C. Kern (Inc.), of Brooklyn, N. X., 
opposing the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

6902. Also, petition of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, of Boston, Mass., urging the passage of the 
Hawes-Cooper bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

6903. Also, petition of Artistic Lighting Equipment Associa- 
tion, of New York City, opposing the Parks bill (H. R. 6679) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6904. Also, petition of Zenith Butter & Egg Co., of New York 
City, opposing the passage of the MeNary-Haugen bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

6905. By Mr. WINTER: Resolution from Lower Star Valley 
Commercial Club, G. A. Newswander, president, Freedom, Wyo. ; 
to the Committee on Roads. 

6906. Also, resolutions from the following re House bill 9956: 
J. A. Landgren, chairman executive committee, Laramie Council 
of Industry, Laramie; C. O. Brown, president Kiwanis Club, 
Douglas; A. C. Rork, jr., president the Cody Club, Cody; B. T. 
Cullen, president Kiwanis Club, Casper; J. Clinton Cox, presi- 
dent Shoshoni Commercial Club, Shoshoni; J. E. McElvain, 
president Powell Chamber of Commerce, Powell; H. R. Sladen, 
commander Orin Snyder Post, No. 87, American Legion, Mid- 
west, all in the State of Wyoming; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 

6907. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Lodge America, No. 735, 
Sons of Italy in America, by Vincent di Pasquale, secretary, 
favoring joint resolution proclaiming October 12 as Columbus 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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6908. Also, petition of Home Lodge, No. 942, Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, of Derry, Pa., by Charles J. Hammer, 
recording secretary; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

6909. By Mr. YON: Petition of Laura Williams, of Bstif- 
fanulga, Fla., and 14 other citizens, urging Congress to increase 
pensions of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6910. Also, petition of L. G. Hanks and 35 other citizens of 
Escambia County, Fla., urging that the immigration laws be 
made more drastic, deportation quicker; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

6911. Also, petition of J. W. White, of Campbellton, Fla., and 
16 other citizens, urging Congress to increase pensions of Civil 
War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, April 18, 1928 


Rey. James W. Morris, D. D., of the city of Washington, 
offered the following prayer: 


Let Thy merciful ears, O gracious and Heavenly Father, be 
open to the prayers of Thy people who come to Thee. Endue 
their souls with such a realization of Thy all-seeing eye, before 
which all hearts are open and all desires known, as shall 
hallow and purify all their occupations and activities. Espe- 
cially in behalf of those whom Thou hast intrusted with the 
affairs of state and who sit in the halls of legislation, we pray 
that their minds may ever be enlightened and their wills 
clarified and directed by the consciousness of that Thy search- 
ing presence, that so all things by their endeavors may be 
established on the best and surest foundations. Grant this, O 
Father, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (H. R. 11723) to provide for the paving of the Govern- 
ment road, known as the La Fayette Extension Road, com- 
mencing at Lee & Gordon’s mill, near Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga National Military Park, and extending to La 
Fayette, Ga., constituting an approach road to Chickamauga 
and Chattanooga National Military Park, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 242. An act to amend section 90 of the national defense 
act, as amended, so as to authorize empioyment of additional 
civilian caretakers for National Guard organizations, under 
certain circumstances, in lieu of enlisted caretakers heretofore 
authorized ; 

H. R. 1530. An act for the relief of William F. Wheeler; 

H. R. 3510. An act to authorize the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint Capt. George E. 
Kraul a captain of Infantry, with rank from July 1, 1920; 

H. R. 5721. An act authorizing J. C. Norris, as mayor of the 
city of Augusta, Ky., his successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River at 
Augusta, Ky. ; 

H. R. 7011. An act to detach Okfuskee County from the north- 
ern judicial district of the State of Oklahoma and attach the 
same to the eastern judicial district of the said State; 

H. R. 8309. An act to amend an act entitled An act to pro- 
hibit the unauthorized wearing, manufacture, or sale of medals 
and badges awarded by the War Department,” approved Feb- 
ruary 24, 1923; 

H. R. 8651. An act for the relief of Lynn W. Franklin; 

H. R. 9365. An act to legalize a bridge across the St. Francis 
River at or near Marked Tree, in the county of Poinsett, Ark. ; 

H. R. 9483. An act to provide for the acquisition of rights 
of way through the lands of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico; 
and 


H. J. Res. 118. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to award a duplicate Congressional Medal of Honor to 
Lieut. Col. William J. Sperry. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier McKellar Shipstead 
Bayard George McLean Shortridge 
lack Gerry McMaster Simmons 
Blaine Glass MeNar, Smith 
Blease Got Mayfield Smoot 
Borah Gould Metcalf Steiwer 
Bratton Grecne oses Stephens 
Brookhart ale Neely Swanson 
Broussard Harris Norbeck Tydings 
Bruce Harrison Norris Tyson 
Capper Tawes Oddie Vandenberg 
Caraway Hayden Overman Wagner 
Couzens Heflin Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Johnson ne Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Jones Pittman Warren 
Dale Kendrick Ransdell Waterman 
Dill Keyes Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Edge King Sackett 
Fess La Follette Schall 
Fletcher Locher Sheppard 


Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nyx] is engaged in the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

I also desire to announce that my colleague the junior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Howe tt] is detained from the Senate 
on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I desire to state that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] is necessarily 
detained from the Senate by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators having an- 
swered to their names, u quorum is present. 


MEMORIAL STATUE OF CARDINAL GIBBONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 72) to grant permission for the erection of a 
memorial statue of Cardinal Gibbons, which were, on page 1, 
line 3, to strike out “ Chief of Engineers, United States Army,” 
and insert “ Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of 
the National Capital”; and on page 2, line 7, to strike out 
“Chief of Engineers” and insert “ Director of Publie Buildings 
and Public Parks of the National Capital.” 

Mr. FESS. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE AT NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask the Chair to lay before 
the Senate House bill 11887, a bridge bill from the House of 
Representatives. 

The bill (H. R. 11887) authorizing the Interstate Bridge Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Missouri River at or near Nebraska City, 
Nebr., was read twice by its title. 

Mr. NORRIS. A similar bill in identical terms was intro- 
duced in the Senate by my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Howl. The committee to which it was re- 
ferred has reported the bill, recommending that it pass without 
amendment. That bill is now on the calendar, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the House bill be substituted for the Senate 
bill and that the House bill be put on its passage. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill H. R. 11887, which was 
read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate interstate commerce, 
improve the Postal Service, and provide for military and other pur- 
poses, the Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, be, and 
is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Missouri River, at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation, at or near Nebraska City, Nebr., in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contained in 
this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the Interstate Bridge Co., 
its successors and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter upon 
Jands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate 
and other property needed for the location, construction, operation, 
and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches as are possessed 
by railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge corpora- 
tious for bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate or 
other property is situated, upon making just compensation therefor, 
to be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, and 
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the proceedings therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation 
or expropriation of property for public purposes In such State. 

Src. 3. The said Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, is 
hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge, 
and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by 
the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the act of 
March 23, 1906. 

Src, 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Nebraska, the State of Iowa, any 
public agency or political subdivision of either of such States, within 
ar adjoining which any part of such bridge is located, or any two or 
more of them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all 
right, title, and interest in such bridge and its approaches, and any 
interest in real property necessary therefor, by purchase or by con- 
demnation or expropriation, in accordance with the laws of either of 
such States governing the acquisition of private property for public 
purposes by condemnation or expropriation. If at any time after the 
expiration of 20 years after the completion of such bridge the same 
is acquired by condemnation or expropriation, the amount of damages 
or compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, 
or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of 
(1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, 
less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in value; (2) the 
actual cost of acquiring such interests in real property; (3) actual 
financing and promotion costs, not to exceed. 10 per cent of the sum 
of the cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches and acquiring 
such interests in real property; and (4) actual expenditures for neces- 
sary improvements. 

Sec. 5. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired by 
the States or public agencies or political subdivisions thereof, or by 
either of them, as provided in section 4 of this act, and if tolls are 
thereafter charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost 
of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches 
under economical management, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient 
to amortize the amount paid therefor, including reasonable interest and 
financing cost, as soon as possible under reasonable charges, but within 
a period of not to exceed 20 years from the date of acquiring the same. 
After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall haye been so 
provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free 
of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to pro- 
vide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper main- 
tenance, repair, and operation of the bridge and its approaches under 
economical management. An accurate record of the amount paid for 
acquiring the bridge and its approaches, the actual expenditures for 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, and of the daily tolls 
collected, shall be kept and shall be available for the information of all 
persons interested. 

Src. 6. The Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, shall 
within 90 days after the completion of such bridge file with the Secre- 
tary of War and with the highway departments of the States of Ne- 
braska and Iowa, a sworn itemized statement showing the actual orig- 
inal cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches, the actual cost 
of acquiring any interest in real property necessary therefor, and the 
actual financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of War may, and 
upon request of the highway department of either of such States shall, 
at any time within three years after the completion of such bridge, 
investigate such costs and determine the accuracy and the reasonable- 
ness of the costs alleged in the statement of costs so filed, and shall 
make a finding of the actual and reasonable costs of constructing, 
financing, and promoting such bridge; for the purpose of such inves- 
tigation the said Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, shall 
make available all of its records in connection with the construction, 
financing, and promotion thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War 
as to the reasonable costs of the construction, financing, and promotion 
of the bridge shall be conclusive for the purposes mentioned in section 
4 of this act, subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud or 
gross mistake, 

Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to the 
Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, and any corporation 
to which or any person to whom such right, powers, and privileges may 
be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same by 
mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered 
to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon 
such corporation or person. 

Sec, 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask that Senate bill 3843, of the same title, 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Opp in the chair). 
Without objection, Senate bill 3843 will be indefinitely post- 
poned. 
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OCMUILGEE RIVER BRIDGE, GEORGIA 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Calendar No. 837, House bill 11203, 
a bridge bill in the ordinary form, which has been passed by the 
House and reported favorably by the Senate Committee on 
Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Georgia? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded. to consider the bill (H. R. 11203) granting 
the consent of Congress to the counties of Telfair and Coffee to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Oemulgee River at or near the present Jacksonville Ferry in 
Telfair and Coffee Counties, Ga., which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the counties of Telfair and Coffee, State of Georgia, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Ocmulgee River at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near the present 
Jacksonville Ferry in Telfair and Coffee Counties, Ga., in accordance 
with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Public Printer, transmitting the annual report 
of the operations of the Government Printing Office for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1927, and the calendar year 1927, which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. PHIPPS presented letters and telegrams in the nature of 
petitions from the Medical Society of the city and county of 
Denver, the Delta County Medical Society, the American Society 
of Clinical Pathologists, and numerous physicians, all in the 
State of Colorado, praying for the adoption of the so-called 
Robinson amendment to House bill 1, the tax reduction bill, so 
as to permit deduction for income-tax purposes of expenses in 
attending medical meetings, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr, JONES presented a petition numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of Washington, praying for repeal of the 
national-origins quota provision of the existing immigration 
law, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. BROOKHART presented a memorial signed by J. A. 
Field, secretary Izaak Walton League of America, of Des 
Moines, and sundry other citizens of Des Moines, in the State 
of Iowa, remonstrating against the passage of Senate bill 1271, 
the so-called migratory bird bill, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the chamber 
of commerce of Powell, and Orin Snyder Post, No. 37, American 
Legion, of Midwest, both in the State of Wyoming, favoring the 
passage of legislation to provide for aided and directed settle- 
ment on Federal reclamation projects, which were referred to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Travis Snow Post, 
No, 5, American Legion, of Torrington, Wyo., favoring the pas- 
sage of legislation to increase the strength of the Navy, which 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Travis Snow Post, 
No. 5, American Legion, of Torrington, Wyo., favoring the pas- 
sage of the so-called Box bill, being House bill 6465, placing 
immigration from countries therein designated on a quota basis, 
etc., which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION—TAX REDUCTION 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
personal privilege, I desire to call the attention of the Senate 
to an editorial appearing in the Washington Post of this morn- 
ing, and I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the 
Record at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The editorial refers to amendments pro- 
posed to the revenue bill. An amendment was presented by 
myself the other day proposing to raise the tariff on certain 
agricultural products. It is well known that the Washington 
Post is looked upon as spokesman for the administration. 
In this editorial it is intimated that a conspiracy has been en- 
tered into to prevent the tax reduction bill from being passed. 
Among other things, the editorial says: 


The latest preposal— 
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To hamper tax legislation, of course— 


sponsored by Senator Surpstmap, of Minnesota, is evidently designed 
only as an embarrassment, 


As a matter of fact, Mr. President, I had not consulted any 
Member of the Senate about the submission of the amendment. 
It was submitted at the request of very many people in Minne- 
sota who are engaged in the occupation of agriculture, who 
stated that such products as potatoes and rutabagas are forced 
down in price because of the flow of similar agricultural prod- 
ucts into the Northwest from Canada, and that there are also 
large importations of vegetable oils which come in competition 
with our dairy products. 

I resent the imputation that the amendment was not offered 
in good faith. The slogan of the Congress, of the country, and 
of all political parties has been that a parity shall be estab- 
lished between agriculture and industry. Congress has so far 
refused to reduce the tariff schedules on manufactured products 
of industry, and Congress will now have an opportunity to 
raise the tariff duties on agricultural products to a parity with 
those on the products of industry. 

The amendment was not submitted for the purpose of hinder- 
ing the passage of the so-called tax bill, the revenue measure. 
It is not true that it was submitted as a resuit of any conspiracy 
of any Member of Congress with me to hamper the passage of 
the tax bill. Farmers are not concerned much with a reduc- 
tion of income taxes, because their income is so small they 
do not pay this tax anyway. Has it come to pass that it is 
considered to be antagonistic to a Republican administration to 
propose to raise the tariff? Has it come to a situation where a 
proposition to raise the tariff is considered heretical doctrine by 
a Republican administration, or is it only heresy when it ap- 
plies to agriculture? How do you know the President will veto 
a bill increasing the tariff on a few agricultural products? 

We know, and it is admitted by the advocates of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, that it would be worthless without a tariff. 
It is hooked up with the tariff; the very foundation of it is the 
tariff. It will be ineffective and useless without tariff schedules 
to protect agriculture from the influx of agricultural products, 
now amounting to two and one-half billion dollars, So even 
though Congress may pass the McNary-Haugen bill, and the 
President may sign it, that measure will to a large extent be 
useless unless tariff schedules are raised on certain agricul- 
tural products, Everyone who knows anything about that sub- 
ject at all knows that. 

I wish again to say that it is an unfair imputation to say 
that this amendment was not submitted in good faith. I have 
had correspondence with hundreds of farmers in Minnesota 
who have asked for relief from the influx of agricultural prod- 
ucts into the Northwest. I introduced the amendment for 
them. The amendment, if adopted, would afford a remedy, and 
I am yery much surprised that a Republican newspaper should 
charge me with being sponsor of an antiadministration meas- 
ure because I propose to raise the protective tariff on agricul- 
tural products. 

The editorial from the Washington Post of April 18, 1928, 
which was ordered printed in the Recorp, is as follows: 


TAX REDUCTION AND POLITICS 

Tax reduction bids fair to meet a political death at the present ses- 
sion of Congress. There are increasing signs that enemies of the ad- 
minstration intend to make certain that any revenue revision measure 
passed will be unacceptable to the President. The theory of the anti- 
administration strategy appears to be that the Republican Party will 
be weakened if it fails to bring about some cut in the present schedule 
of taxation. 

The latest proposal sponsored by Senator SHIPSTEAD, of Minnesota, is 
evidently designed only as an embarrassment. A rider“ to the tax re- 
duction bill providing for increased duties on farm products may attract 
considerable Democratic and Progressive support, but it would not be 
approved by President Coolidge. The tariff can not be considered in 
any sucb piecemeal fashion. The structure of tariff legislation is too 
complicated and interdependent for any such procedure to be followed. 
Many Members of Congress know this, but they are more intent upon 
making political capital than drafting legislation. 

Considered in the light of traditional Democratie policy on tariff 
matters, there ought to be no support from the minority party for tariff 
revision upward. In this instance the Shipstead plan affords the Dem- 
oerats the best opportunity they have yet seen to prevent sound tax 
reduction. The Progressives, more particularly in the Senate, have 
not been inclined to support a tax cut. Their view is that any surplus 
which may result from the existing revenue laws should be applied to 
the debts. They may, however, be swung over to the Democratic 
theory of tax revision, declared unsound by the Treasury, in order to 
gain increased duties for agriculture. But, with the House safely 
Republican, it is not to be expected that the tariff will be revised as an 
incident to tax reduction. 
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Mr. Surpstean’s amendment to House bill No. 1, submitted 
by him on the 16th instant, was also, on his request, ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, and it is as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Sutpsreap to the bill 
(H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize taxation, provide revenue, and for 
other purposes, viz: On page 225, after line 19, insert the following 
new title: 

Tirra VIII. Tun TARIFF 
SEC. 801. AMENDMENTS TO TARIFF ACT OF 1922 


(a) Paragraphs 85, 707, 708, 709, 710, 711, 712, 713, 723, 760, 761, 
769, 771, and 777 of the tariff act of 1922 are amended to read, respec- 
tively, as follows: 

“Pan. S. Starch: Potato, 3 cents per pound; and all other starches 
not specially provided for, 1 cent per pound.” 

“Pan. TOT. Milk, fresh, 64% cents per gallon; sour milk and butter- 
milk, 3 cents per gallon; cream, 60 cents per gallon: Provided, That 
fresh or sour milk containing more than 7 per cent of butterfat shall be 
dutiable as cream, and cream containing more than 45 per cent of but- 
terfat shall be dutiable as butter. 

“ Par. 708. Milk, condensed or evaporated: In hermetically sealed 
containers, unsweetened, 4 cents per pound, sweetened, 444 cents per 
pound; all others, 4 cents per pound; whole-milk powder, 9 cents per 
pound ; cream powder, 10 cents per pound; and skimmed-milk powder, 4 
cents per pound; malted milk, and compounds or mixtures of or sub- 
stitutes for milk or cream, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Pak. 709. Butter, 16 cents per pound; oleomargarine and other but- 
ter substitutes, 8 cents per pound. 

“ Par. 710. Cheese and substitutes therefor, 744 cents per pound, but 
not less than 40 per cent ad valorem. 

“Par. 711. Birds, live: Poultry, 9 cents per pound; all other, valued 
at $5 or less each, 50 cents each; valued at more than $5 each, 20 per 
cent ad yalorem. 

“Pan. 712. Birds, dead, dressed or undressed: Poultry, 12 cents per 
pound; all other, 8 cents per pound; all the foregoing, prepared or pre- 
served in any manner and not specially provided for, 45 per cent ad 
valorem. 

“Par. 713. Eggs of poultry, in the shell, 14 cents per dozen; whole 
eggs, egg yolk, and egg albumen, frozen or otherwise prepared or pre- 
served, and not specially provided for, 10 cents per pound; dried whole 
eggs, dried egg yolk, and dried egg albumen, 30 cents per pound.” 

Pan. 723. Buckwheat, hulled or unhulled, 40 cents per 100 pounds; 
buckwheat flour and grits or groats, one-half of 1 cent per pound.” 

“Par. 760. Oil-bearing seeds and materials: Castor beans, one-half 
of 1 cent per pound; flaxseed, 80 cents per bushel of 56 pounds; copra, 
3 cents per pound; poppy seed, 32 cents per 100 pounds; sunflower 
seed, 2 cents per pound; apricot and peach kernels, 3 cents per pound; 
soya beans, one-half of 1 cent per pound; cottonseed, one-third of 1 
cent per pound. 

“Pan. 761. Grass seeds: Alfalfa, 8 cents per pound; alsike clover, 8 
cents per pound; crimson clover, 3 cents per pound; red clover, 8 
cents per pound; white clover, 8 cents per pound; clover not specially 
provided for, 6 cents per pound; millet, 1 cent per pound; timothy, 2 
cents per pound; hairy vetch, 2 cents per pound; spring vetch, 1 cent 
per pound; all other grass seeds not specially provided for, 2 cents per 
pound: Provided, That no allowance shall be made for dirt or other 
impurities in seed provided for in this paragraph.” 

“ Par. 769. White or Irish potatoes, 80 cents per 100 pounds; dried, 
dehydrated, or desiccated potatoes, 2% cents per pound; potato flour, 
214 cents per pound.“ 

“Pan, 771. Turnips, 50 cents per 100 pounds.” 

“Par. TTT. Hay, $6 per ton; straw, $1 per ton.“ 

(b) Paragraph 1626 of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“ Par, 1626. Oll-bearing seeds and nuts: Hempseed, palm nuts, palm- 
nut kernels, tung nuts, rapeseed, perilla, and sesame seed; seeds and 
nuts, not specially provided for, when the oils derived therefrom are 
free of duty.” 

SEC, 862, EFFECTIVE DATE OF TITLE 

This title shall take effect on the day following the date of the 

enactment of this act. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, of course there is no agree- 
ment between the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] 
and the Democrats with reference to the amendment which he 
has offered; and I rise to express my appreciation of the state- 
ment given to the press on yesterday by the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Stiamons], the ranking Democrat on 
the Finance Committee, with reference to his views touching 
that amendment. 

There was passed in the House of Representatives before 
Christmas, and labeled House bill No. 1, the revenue bill, seek- 
ing to give some tax reduction to the American people at an 
early date. The bill, as has been stated upon the floor of the 
Senate and in the House of Representatives, was labeled House 
bill No. 1 because the leadership in that body thought that 
should be the first bill passed by the Congress. That bill has 
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remained in the Committee on Finance without final action since 
last year. For now about three weeks the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate has been considering the provisions of 
that bill with the idea of trying to get together upon it and 
report it to the Senate as early as possible. It now seems that 
the Finance Committee will report the bill to the Senate early 
next week. I hope when that report shall have been made that 
the leadership of this body will steer the bill to early considera- 
tion by the Senate. I am sure that this side of the aisle will 
approve the statement of the Senator from North Carolina that 
he hopes that nothing will arise in the consideration of that 
proposed legislation that might embarrass it or defeat tax 
reduction, 

I concede to no Senator here greater enthusiasm for the early 
consideration of tariff reform or tariff revision legislation. I 
wish that the House of Representatives during the present ses- 
sion had given consideration to the inordinately high tariff 
duties on many articles, and, possibly, to the too low duties 
upon certain other articles, and had passed a tariff revision 
measure so that the Senate might have considered it; but, of 
course, under the Constitution, the Senate is not permitted to 
originate tariff legislation. I wish that we might consider the 
tariff question in the Senate as a rider upon some bill, but not 
a bill of the importance of the internal revenue tax reduction 
measure. That bill, Mr. President, being House bill No. 1, is 
too important; it means too much to the American taxpayer 
for us to attempt tariff revision upon it. We know that the 
Executive would veto any legislation which might be engrafted 
upon the tax reduction bill that might not meet his views. So 
it seems to me the wise thing to do, when the Senate Finance 
Committee shall report the revenue bill, will be to eliminate 
tariff considerations from it, and confine the discussion to the 
rates that are in the bill and to its administrative features, so 
that when the bill shall finally be put into the form in which 
it will go to the President he will have to write his veto or 
approval upon that proposition alone. 

I hope the Senate will agree with the minority members of 
the Finance Committee that we can give a greater tax reduc- 
tion to the people at this time than the Treasury now thinks 
it wise to give them. The Treasury Department has gradually 
revised its estimates from this amount to that amount quar- 
terly during the year until now it states that internal-revenue 
taxation should not be reduced below $200,000,000. I want to 
put into the Rxconb, so that not only the Senators may read it, 
but the country may read it as well, the views as to the Goy- 
ernment estimates and as to how great a reduction the Treas- 
ury will stand as expressed to the Finance Committee by the 
representatives of the United States Chamber of Commerce. I 
believe that their views are sounder than those expressed by 
the Undersecretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mills, representing the 
Treasury Department; and I hope when the bill shall finally 
go to the President for his approval or disapproval that it will 
give to the American taxpayer a reduction of at least 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the matter 
referred to by the Senator from Mississippi will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


CHAMBER Or COMMERCE OF THE UNTIED STATES, 
Washington, April 12, 1928. 
Hon. REED SMOOT, 
Chairman Committee on Finance, United States Senate. 

Dear Senator Suoor: Responding to your invitation, I have the 
honor to present the position of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States on Federal tax reduction, 

Since its organization in 1912, the chamber with committees composed 
of outstanding business executives and economists has continuously 
studied and from time to time submitted to its membership for refer- 
endum vote, questions on the fiscal policies of the Government, without 
regard to changing governmental administrations. 

The essential function of the chamber is to develop and present non- 
partisan principles which are in the public interest, Facts are ascer- 
tained through careful investigation by representative committees and 
after full consideration and deliberate vote of our member chambers of 
commerce and trade associations throughout the country the position of 
the national chamber is determined. 

The chamber's war record of taxation policies has a direct relation to 
the policies the chamber now urges for the reason that by an over- 
whelming vote of its membership, effective soon after the declaration 
of war, the chamber immediately urged a large increase in income taxes, 
the Imposition of excess-profit taxes, and new and heavy excise taxes, 

This position was in support of the principle that the largest pos- 
sible part of war cost should be met through current taxation in order 
that during the inevitable readjustment of postwar years the tax 
burden might be more quickly lightened. 
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This policy was adopted by the Government and the war thus was 
financed, but since the war full application of the principle has not 
been made and taxes have continued out of proportion to the needs of 
the Government for current expenses and for amounts specified by 
Congress to be used in debt retirement. 

Our latest taxation referendum, No. 50 (October last), was carried 
by the largest vote in the history of the chamber, I am attaching this 
referendum showing the personnel of the chamber's committee, together 
with their report, and a tabulation of the names of the organizations 
which yoted upon it and how they voted. 

The officers of the national chamber are therefore charged with 
advocating : 

1. Reduction of the corporation income tax to not more than 10 per 
cent. 

2, Repeal of the remaining war excise taxes on particular businesses. 

3. Repeal of the Federal inheritance tax. 

These proposals were presented by the chamber's tax committee to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, November 1, 1927. 

The revenue bill which passed the House of Representatives on De- 
cember 15 has been held in the Senate committee now four months. 
In this period our committee bas had no reason to change its views in 
regard to the revenues of the Government for the fiscal year 1929 on 
any facts or developments which have arisen in the interval. 

The national chamber has steadily advocated return to a peace-time 
taxation basis. Its recommendations have included for two years the 
repeal of the Federal inheritance tax, for four years the reduction of 
the corporation income tax, and for seven years the repeal of the war 
excise taxes. Two years ago it opposed the increase of the corporation 
income tax from 12% per cent to 13½ per cent, now demonstrated to 
have been unnecessary. . 

The taxation recommendations of the chamber at previous sessions of 
Congress are demonstrated to have been entirely feasible and possible, 
as shown by the following table indicating the total amounts of actual 
debt retirement in recent years and the sources from which these 
amounts of retirement were made possible. 


Funds used for debt retirement 


1 Includes an amount obtained through reduction in the balance in the general fund 


Over one-fourth of the income of the National Government—that is, 
$1,133,000,000—during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, was 
applied to debt retirement. This is more than three times the statu- 
tory requirements for debt reduction. Nearly as much will be used 
to reduce the national debt this year should no tax bill be passed. 

After careful consideration Congress passed legislation providing 
for the retirement of the national debt in an orderly manner. If it is 
the judgment of the American people that the debt should be retired 
more rapidly, Congress would undoubtedly pass legislation increasing 
the statutory rate of debt reduction. 


ESTIMATES FOR 1929 


The national chamber believes that the official estimate of receipts 
for the year ending June 30, 1929, are low by a considerable figure. 


CORPORATION INCOME TAX 


We find that corporations showing any net income for 1925 had an 
aggregate of $9,340,000,000 in taxable income and showed on their re- 
turns a tax liability of $1,170,000,000 at a rate of 13 per cent. Through 
data published by the Treasury in December, 1927, it is demonstrated 
that the total taxable income shown by corporations for 1926 tax- 
able year was increased over 1925 by at least $200,000,000, or to 
$9,540,000,000, On this figure, therefore, at the rate of 13% per 
cent, the total corporate tax due, according to the 1926 returns, would 
seem to be at least $1,242,000,000. It has now become evident that 
the tax liability shown by corporations upon their returns for 1927 
will not vary substantially from the tax liability for 1926. 

From these amounts due, however, the official estimates are that 
only $1,120,000,000 was collected in 1927 fiscal year, that $1,120,- 
000,000 will be collected in the 1928 fiscal year, and that 51,120, 
000,000 will be collected in 1929 fiscal year. In other words, regardless 
of the nature of the income tax and the undoubted growth in the 
volume of business, a “fixed” estimate is used for the receipts from 
a source yielding a good third of the total revenue receipts of the 
Government. It would seem reasonable to assume that, granted that 
business conditions in 1928 calendar year remain in general at a 
parity with the business conditions of 1927, receipts in 1929 fiscal 
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year from current corporation tax at a rate of 13½ per cent would 
exceed the official estimate of $1,120,000,000 by at least $100,000,000. 

It has been pointed out that these figures do not show actual col- 
lections made but only taxes due. If this criticism is accepted, the 
Treasury's estimated basis of the loss of $90,000,000 figured upon the 
same data for the reduction of the rate of corporate income tax by 
1 point—that is, from, say, 13144 per cent to 12½ per cent—is too 
high, 

BACK TAXES 


There is no public record over a period of years of the actual col- 
lections made from corporations within each fiscal year of the taxes 
shown upon the returns as filed, or any public record of the part of 
the tax shown upon the returns on which there was delinquency with 
payment in subsequent years, or any public record of the amounts 
collected from corporations through assessment of taxes additional to 
those shown upon the returns. 

A very large total is involved in so-called “back taxes” which fall 
into the following categories: 

First. Uncontested claims which are merely delinquent in payment. 

Second. Claims for additional taxes pending in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau which may be settled there. 

Third. Claims for additional taxes which have been sent from the 
Internal Revenue Bureau to the Board of Tax Appeals on the appeal of 
the taxpayer. 

Fourth. Unpaid claims for additional taxes involved in cases before 
the courts. 

The first must naturally be the amount between the total tax lia- 
bility admitted on income returns filed by taxpayers and the receipts 
from taxpayers at the close of the fiscal year. 

Upon the second there is no public record of the total amount. One 
large accounting firm advises that Government claims of this character 
against their clients now pending in the Internal Revenue Bureau 
total $100,000,000, and it is, therefore, apparent that the aggregate of 
all such claims in that bureau must amount to a very large sum, at 
least several hundred million dollars. 

Upon the third the claims before the Board of Tax Appeals now 
amount to $685,000,000—the greatest total in the history of the 
board—an increase of $80,000,000 since October, 1927. 

The cases under the fourth category, while involving considcrable 
amounts in additional taxes, are particularly important in that the 
decisions of the courts will be precedents which may determine the 
outcome of the Government's claims under the second and the third. 

The records show that collections from back taxes“ were 
In 1929. 
SEES e ARNALA Oe 

The official estimate of last November of revenue from this source 
of $180,000,000 which has recently been increased by 540,000,000 to 
$220,000,000 for the fiscal year 1929, is lower by $111,000,000 than the 
$331,000,000 of 1927, above, which to the chamber does not seem 
reasonable. 

The official statements would seem to mean that in the $220,000,000 
now estimated as receipts from “ back” taxes in 1929 fiscal year there 
are $100,000,000 of these delinquent “current” taxes. 

In other words, it would seem that in the official estimate there are 
only $120,000,000 of receipts from claims for additional taxes for all 
preceding years. Without stopping to cite official testimony as to the 
amounts of additional taxes assessed and collected for a period within 
the last 12 months, it seems sufficient to point out that if only 
$120,000,000 in additional taxes are collected in the fiscal year of 
1929 these collections will not be sufficient to offset tax refunds, which 
are officially estimated to amount to $138,000,000. It is only reason- 
able to assume that the Government is receiving from its additional 
tax claims an amount in excess of the refunds made. 


OFFICIAL ESTIMATES 


In December, 1927, the official estimate of the surplus for 1929 fiscal 
year was $252,000,000. On April 3, 1928, this estimate was so 
changed as, upon a comparable basis, to be $297,000,000. 

This revision has taken place three months in advance of the open- 
ing of the fiscal year of 1929. At the time of the opening of the fiscal 
year of 1928, now current, the official estimate was that the surplus at 
the end would be approximately $200,000,000. In December, 1927, when 
the year was almost half run, the estimate was increased to 
$454,000,000. 

Table A (appended) shows that without exception for each of the 
past five years the official estimates of receipts have been under- 
estimates by wide margins and that the estimates of expenditures have 
been overestimates. 

It shows, too, that the actual surpluses have exceeded estimates 
made only six months before the close of each fiscal year in amounts 
ranging from $100,000,000 to nearly $600,000,000—in the last year, 
$252,000,000. 

RECENT OFFICIAL RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO TOTAL TAX CUTS 


In connection with each of the past three revisions of the revenue 
act there have been official recommendations as to the total amount of 
tax cut that could not be exceeded. 
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The following shows that each of these recommendations was greatly 
under the actual tax cuts made by Congress and, still, large surpluses 
resulted : 


Cut recom- 

Cut lus year 
mended by 3 
the Treasury 


Revenue act, 1926 
Revenue act, 1921 
Revenue act, 1921 


1 The amounts of these reductions are variously computed. The figures in this 
column are estimates appearing in the Budget message er, 5 

ne first recommendation of the Treasury was that taxes should be increased, and 
not decreased. 


EFFECT OF CHAMBER’S PROGRAM ON 1928 (FISCAL YEAR) 


The following table shows the effect of the national chambers 
program for tax reduction in the fiscal year 1928: 


Official estimate, surplus as of June 80, 1928 - $401, 000, 000 

War excise and estate 5 grea as of July 1, 1928. No effect, 
Corporation tax rate redu to 10 per cent on 1927 in- 
comes would cut receipts of present fiscal year by not 

maro 2 SIRES IS RCSLT Sea a oe Sa EE ea CS 150, 000, 000 
Treasury surplus June 30, 1928, after cut of 10 

DOr Conte ee a 251, 000, 000 


LNork.—It is discretionary with the Secretary of the Treasury by law 
to carry such surplus to general fund for ordinary expenditures in next 
fiscal year or for debt retirement. } 


EFFECT OF CHAMBER’S PROGRAM ON 1929 (FISCAL YEAR) 

As has been shown, the national chamber's committee believes that 
the oficial estimates of receipts for the fiscal year 1929 are still too low 
by more than $100,000,000. Moreover, the chamber's committee has 
pointed out that there will be available approximately $400,000,000 for 
current expenses should an actual need arise. Approximately $160,- 
000,000 of this is in interest received from foreign governments which 
can be used for current expenses of the Government instead of being 
used, as heretofore, for debt retirement. Added to this would be a 
sum up to $250,000,000 from the surplus of June 80, 1928, carried into 
the new year. 

Even though the official estimates are taken to be correct, the na- 
tional chamber’s program is well within the principles of sound finance, 
as is shown below: 


NG ET Ae LENA OR ESLER BI BIE PIR ES (I BLN $251, 000, 000 
Official estimate of 1929 surplus (with present tax rates) 
$297,000,000, less provision for new and unbudgeted 
expenditures of $85,000,000... 212, 000, 000 
Receipts from foreign-loan interest 160, 000, 000 
623, 000, 000 
Less chamber's program of elimination and eut . 394, 000, 000 
Sorplus; ‘year t — 229, 000, 000 


From the above it is apparent that it would be unnecessary to devote 
the $160,000,000 of interest payments from foreign governments to cur- 
rent expenditures, but the amount would be available for debt retire- 
ment and still leave a surplus of $69,000,000. 


BUDGETARY PROCEDURE 


Since its first referendum in 1912, and without abatement after the 
congressional legislation of 1921 establishing the Bureau of the Budget, 
the chamber has been an outstanding advocate of proper budgetary pro- 
cedure in the fiscal operations of the Government. 

The chamber has always contended that the revenue side of the 
Budget of the National Government should each year properly provide 
for the expenditure side. 

In support of budgetary procedure the chamber has always contem- 
plated the desirability of one centralized control over estimates both 
of receipts and expenditures in order adequately to present to the Con- 
gress and the country a properly balanced Budget of income and ex- 
penditures instead of, as at present, having the expenditure estimates 
presented by one agency of the Government and the income estimates 
by another. 

The chamber has been a consistent advocate of economy in govern- 
ment and gives due recognition to the record of Congress during the 
last six years in keeping appropriations within the figures recommended 
by the President in his Budget messages. 

The chamber has never hesitated to advocate and wholeheartedly 
support reasonable measures of taxation which will produce revenue 
sufficient to discharge all of the proper obligations of the Government 
arising out of legitimate governmental activities, whether special or 
recurring. 

The national chamber recognizes that it is the province of Congress to 
fix the rates of taxes and to set the amount to be raised by taxation, 
as well as to fix the amount of debt reduction, 

We place before you the facts as we find and see them, the well- 
considered opinion of our members, representing every section of the 
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country and every type of business and industry, in a sincere desire to 
help you in the consideration of an intricate question which affects the 
economic welfare of the Nation. 


TABLE A.—Government revenues, showing variations between actual 
revenues and expenditures and official estimates 


(In thousands of dollars) 


TOTAL ORDINARY RECEIPTS 


$3, 338, 182 $303, 744 
pt >: eee eee $, 073, 825 768, 101 
3, 429, 862 412, 064 
3, 361, 812 630, 232 
G 3, 638, 489 373, 555 
ae 1 
702. 386 
1925_..... — ahpesiai 3, 579, 831 720 317 
3, 601, 968 +178, 180 
9 OB); 208 Fes dos aaan ton 460 
2 EERO 3, 686, 642 June, 1925. 296, 113 
3, 880, 716 4-82, 039 
3, 824, 50 do 304, 864 
F 4 — —. 8 349, 625 
EXPENDITURES PAYABLE N 
FROM ORDINARY RE- 
cxiers 
23, 505, 754 515 
1923__.... AEE 3, 582. 289 |{ 3, 896, 258 Ae oe 
45 85 81 
1924.———. 3. 506, 677 |{ 3, 668, 534 —161, 857 
Re 2 
CC at aN DUE ION ESA 3, 520. 643 3, 554, 891 —25, 248 
3, 534, 083 —4, 440 
23, 267, 551 +317, 436 
* 3. 584, 987 J 3, 375, 671 4-209, 316 
3, 618, 675 —33. 688 
23, 494. 222 — 638 
F 3. 493, 884 3, 593, 472 —99, 888 
3, 643. 701 —150, 117 
SURPLUS OR DEFICIT 
—167, 571 +H4i77, 226 
r, DE ENE PEEN +209, 077 ] —882, 433 +1, 192, 090 
ins pia 
1024. S +505, 360 30, +535, 410 
a tias 176 
5 — . =e 
6 +250, 565 June, 1021 
8 1924. 
pes 0 


+377, 7 


b 


+635, 800 


LOR A a eaa 


1 Estimates made before passage of 1924 revenue law. 

? These are not actual estimates, but are the amounts requested in the annual 
Budget, to which should be added supplemental requests for appropriation subse- 
quently submitted to Congress, 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT AT REQUEST OF SENATE FINANCE COMMITTER 
(By the Chamber of Commerce of the United States) 


In a public statement issued under date of January 3, 1928, copies 
of which were sent to members of the Senate Finance Committee, it is 
observed that to the $252,000,000 of surplus then officially estimated 
for June 30, 1929, there should be added an amount on account of the 
conservatism of that estimate, It was suggested that the corporation 
income tax would yield about $135,000,000 more than the Treasury 
estimated and that back taxes would yield about $50,000,000 more than 
the Treasury estimated. These two items added to the surplus of 
$252,000,000, the official estimate, made a total of $437,000.000. 

The Treasury has not yet made any specific allowance for increased 
yield in the corporation income tax, but it has added $5,000,000 from 
current income tax of both kinds and $40.000.000 to its estimate of 
yield from back taxes, offsetting these amounts by $85,000,000 on the 
expenditure side, although that total sum has not yet been voted by 
Congress. By this calculation it now reduces the surplus earlier esti- 
mated at $252,000,000 to $212,000,000 for June 30, 1929. 

In support of the proposition that the official estimate of the 1929 
surplus is too low, we desire to refer also to the assertion that, 
since the March collections from income tax are now known, the col- 
lections for the remainder of the calendar year, including the first two 
quarters of 1929 fiscal year, are known. Collections for the March 
quarter in recent years have varied from 32.2 per cent of the total for 
the four quarters of the calendar year to 26.5 per cent. Last year 
the percentage was 27.6 per cent. Any calculation based upon the 
collections in the March quarter of 1928, therefore, may prove to be 
wide of the mark by an amount running into the hundreds of millions. 

Apparently some confusion has arisen from the circumstance that 
the chamber has said and believes that the Treasury estimate for June 
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30, 1929, of a surplus of $212,000,000 is still too low, and repeats that 
statement in to-day’s presentation. It has to-day made the further 
explanation that, wholly disregarding any possible inerease in yield over 
the Treasury estimate of surplus, the whole chamber program of tax 
reductions and repeals could be allowed. 

This is clear by reason of the discretionary power resting with the 
Secretary of the Treasury to carry over, say, $251,000,000 from the 
surplus of the current fiscal year (now estimated at $401,000,000). 
This $251,000,000 added to the $212,000,000 estimate of 1929 gives a 
total of $463,000,000, while in that year, without allowing for any 
increase for growing taxable income of the country, the chamber's 
program would not reduce public revenues by more than $394,000,000, 
The further point is made that if need be the power rests with the 
Treasury to devote up to $160,000,000 of foreign interest payments as 
an offset against the interest which our Government is paying to the 
American holders of Government securities, thereby reducing the charge 
on current taxes by that amount. 

There has been no change in the argument, but simply two different 
presentations, 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to the Senator from Mississippi for his eloquence as 
a spokesman for the White House. I congratulate him. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the first time I have been accused 
of occupying that position. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HALE. Is morning business closed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning business is not closed. 

Mr. HALE. Then, I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Reports of committees are in 
order. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ; 

Mr, WATERMAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 463) for the relief of David J. 
Williams, reported it with an amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 834) thereon. 

Mr. JONES, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with 
amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 11026) to provide for the coordination of the 
public-health activities of the Government, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 835) ; and 

A bill (S. 2475) to create a prosperity reserve and to stabilize 
industry and employment by the expansion of public works dur- 
ing periods of unemployment and industrial depression (Rept, 
No. 836). 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 259) author- 
izing assistance in the construction of an inter-American high- 
way on the Western Hemisphere, reported it without amend- 
ment, N 

Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which wus referred the bill (H. R. 11279) authorizing 
the Postmaster General to establish a uniform system of regis- 
tration of mail matter, and for other purposes, reported it with- 
out amendment, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 8337) to amend the air mail act of February 2, 
1925, as amended by the act of June 3, 1926, reported it with 
an amendment. 

AUTHORITY FOR PUBLICATION OF RULES IN COMMON-LAW ACTIONS 

Mr. SACKETT (for Mr. Denren), from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, submitted the views of the minority on the bill 
(S. 759) te give the Supreme Court of the United States au- 
thority to make and publish rules in common-law actions, which 
was ordered to be printed as part 2, Report 440. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 4117) granting an increase of pension to Sadie H. 
Oliver; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. TYSON: 

A bill (S. 4118) granting a pension to George R. Miller 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SaCKETT: 

A bill (S. 4119) granting an increase of pension to Matilda 
Melson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4120) granting an increase of pension to Louisa 
Piercey (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4121) granting an increase of pension to Malissa 
Hughes (with accompanying papers) ; 
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A bill (S. 4122) granting an increase of pension to Vie Mor- 
rison (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4123) granting an increase of pension to Exona 
Warriner (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4124) to provide for notice to owners of land 
assessed for benefits by the verdict of condemnation juries in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 4125) to amend chapter 15 of the Code of Law for 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 4126) authorizing the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission to acquire rights in land and to lease 
land or existing buildings for limited periods in certain in- 
stances; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 4127) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 4128) granting a pension to Mary E. Short; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 4129) granting an increase of pension to Mary Jane 
Nation (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 4130) granting a pension to Anna M. Huston (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4131) granting an increase of pension to Justine 
Smith (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4132) granting an increase of pension to Eliza J. 
Griffith (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4133) granting an increase of pension to Minerva 
Crosley (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4134) granting an increase of pension to Martha V. 
TE (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 4135) to conserve the water resources gnd to en- 
courage reforestation of the watersheds of Los Angeles County 
by the withdrawal of certain public lands included within the 
Angeles National Forest from location and entry under the 
mining laws; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 4136) to provide for the cancellation of tax liens 
and other liens in favor of the United States when the property 
affected thereby has been sold at public sale under a superior 
lien or claim under the laws of the State where such property 
is located; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS: e 

A joint resolution (S. J, Res. 132) to create a commission to 
secure plans and designs for and to erect a memorial building 
for the National Memorial Association (Inc.) in the city of 
Washington as a tribute to the negro’s contribution to the 
achievements of America (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 133) to authorize the merger 
of street railway corporations operating in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; te the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


PROPOSED NICARAGUAN CANAL 


Mr, McKELLAR submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 117) authorizing 
an investigation and survey for a Nicaraguan Canal, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H. R. 11723) to provide for the paving of the Gov- 
ernment road, known as the La Fayette Extension Road, com- 
mencing at Lee & Gordon’s mill, near Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga National Military Park, and extending to La Fayette, 
Ga., constituting an approach road to Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga National Military Park, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5898) to 
authorize certain officers of the United States Nuvy and Marine 
Corps to accept such decorations, orders, and medals as have 
been tendered them by foreign governments in appreciation of 
services rendered; requested a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
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BRITTEN, Mr. Burpicx, and Mr. Vinson of Georgia were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House insisted upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 2900) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to the conference 
requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD, Mr. ELLIOTT, 
and Mr. UNDERWOop were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate resume the consideration of House bill 12286, Order of 
Business 818, the naval appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12286) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Maine, in charge of the bill, if his understanding 
is that the total expense of the Nicaraguan expedition from May 
4 of last year until April 16, over and above what the expendi- 
tures would have been had that expedition not been made, is 
$1,608,987.03 ? 

Mr. HALE. Substantially; yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. Another inquiry: I notice that the report by 
the Secretary of the Navy does not include damage that has 
been done to property belonging to the Government of Nica- 


ragua. 

Mr. HALE. I assume that no damages have been assessed. I 
do not know whether there would be any liability on our part 
for that or not. 

Mr. BLAINE. Has the Senator any information as to the 
amount of damage that has been inflicted upon property belong- 
ing to the Government of Nicaragua by our war yessels and 
our war operations in Nicaragua? 

Mr. HALE. I have not, Mr. President; but I assume that the 
report of the Secretary of the Navy covers the information they 
have on hand. If not, possibly the Senator could get further 
information from the Committee on Foreign Relations. I have 
no knowledge of the matter myself. 

Mr. BLAINE. But the report does not include any statement 
as to the damages to property belonging to the Government of 
Nicaragua caused by the Governm of the United States 
through its operations? 

Mr. HALE. I do not know whether there has been any such 
damage. 

Mr. BLAINE. For the information of the Senator, though 
he no doubt knows it, I will state that the Senate took action 
only a few days ago appropriating a little over $19,000 as one 
item alone, to repair a dock or wharf that belonged to the 
Government of Nicaragua, which was damaged by a war vessel 
ramming that dock. My attention was called to that; and I 
am referring to damage of that kind, and damage of a similar 
character. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator know of any damage of a 
similar character that occurred? I suppose that might have 
happened in time of peace. I understand that one of our ves- 
sels ran into a dock belonging to the Nicaraguan Government 
and did a certain amount of damage. If there are any other 
similar cases, I presume they will be called to our attention. 
The resolution did not ask for that, and I have no knowledge 
myself of any such matters. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator has asked me if I have any infor- 
mation along that line. I might suggest to him that I am not 
a close confidant of the Secretary of the Navy. It is very im- 
probable that he would give me any information. I am not a 
member of the Committee on Foreign Relations, nor am I a 
member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, so I have no means 
of knowing. 

Mr. HALE. No such matter has been brought to my atten- 
tion, and I doubt if it has been brought to the attention of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. BLAINE. I am attempting to ascertain just what dam- 
age we have done in connection with the operations in Nica- 
ragun. 

Mr. HALE. I think the statement made by the Secretary 
of the Navy is fairly complete. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 
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Mr. FESS. Has the Senator examined the last paragraph 
on page 5? Does that give the Senator the information he 
desires? 

Mr. BLAINE. That is not the information I desire. That 
appears to be damage that has been done to Nicaraguan citi- 
zens, not to property of the Government of Nicaragua. We 
may be called upon to pay for damage done to the citizens 
of the Republic of Nicaragua. I do not know how much that 
would be. I do not know how much damage has been done to 
property belonging to the Government of Nicaragua. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator suggest that the naval appro- 
priation bill for the coming year be held up until we can find 
out these things? I do not think it is a matter of very great 
importance. 

Mr. BLAINE. No; I have not made any such suggestion. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator will not. I hope he will 
help me in expediting the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to call up the amend- 
ment that I proposed the other day. I have made a slight 
modification in it, and will send the amendment to the clerk’s 
desk as soon as I make the insertion. I ask that the modified 
amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment, as modified, 
will be stated. 

The Cuter Crerxk. It is proposed to amend by inserting a 
new paragraph after line 17, on page 58, as follows: 


Provided, That after December 25, 1928, none of the appropriations 
made in this act shall be used to pay any expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with acts of hostility against a friendly foreign nation, or any bel- 
ligerent intervention in the affairs of a foreign nation, or any interven- 
tion in the domestic affairs of any foreign nation, unless war has been 
declared by Congress or unless a state of war actually exists under 
recognized principles of international law. 

The words “acts of hostility” and the words “ belligerent interven- 
tion” shall include within their meaning the employment of coercion or 
force in the collection of any pecuniary claim, or any claim of right to 
any grant or concession for or on behalf of any private citizen, copart- 
nership, or corporation of the United States, against the government of 
a foreign nation, either upon the initiation of the Government of the 
United States or upon the Invitation of any foreign government existing 
de jure or de facto. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin, as modified. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator is 
going to speak on that amendment. I certainly can not accept 
it for the committee. 

Mr. BLAINE. I expect to debate the proposition. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator for 
a moment? This seems to be a matter of very great significance 
from every point of view, and I am sure that when it was read 
the first time its contents were grasped by very few Members 
of the Senate. Therefore I request that the amendment be 
read again, so that we can all hear it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be again 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk restated the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the modified amendment proposed by the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the importance of this amend- 
ment will readily occur to those who have given thought to this 
subject when we study the report made by the Secretary of the 
Navy in connection with this Government's hostile expedition 
to the Republic of Nicaragua. 

The expenditures, as reported by the Secretary, over and 
above the normal expenses of the naval forces at the home sta- 
tions, as set forth in that report, are $1,608,987.03. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator’s amendment provide 
that the President can act upon the authority of Congress first 
had and obtained? I am not sure that I caught it accurately. 
I do not know whether that was made an exception. Ought 
not that to be an exception in the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator evidently has not caught the pur- 
port of the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not suppose I have. I heard it read, 
and I just glanced at it. 

Mr. BLAINE. The amendment proposes a limitation or a 
restriction upon the use of the money appropriated under the 
power of the President as Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy. Of course, if Congress grants him power, then he 
may lawfully exercise it. 


Mr. McKELLAR. As I understood the Senator’s amendment, 
it provides that this power shall not be exercised unless there 
is a declaration of war. 

Mr. BLAINE. By Congress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can easily conceive a state of circum- 
stances by which the Congress might want the President to take 
certain steps in a given case, and I was wondering whether 
there ought not to be an exception of that kind in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLAINE. No exception is necessary, because Congress 
would have the power to do that, notwithstanding the amend- 
ment, whenever the proper emergency arose, 

The amount of money involved in this hostile expedition, in 
comparison with the total expenditures for the Army and Navy, 
is indeed small, but this expedition—I believe an unlawful ex- 
pedition—has cost the lives of 21 American boys. Forty-five 
American young men have suffered casualties in addition to the 
21 death casualties. 

Of the Nicuraguan guard, eight have been killed or have died 
as the result of wounds. Four of them have suffered casualties 
other than death. Of the Nicaraguan people, 202, according to 
the Secretary's report, have lost their lives. 

It is admitted that this report does not account for all the 
loss of life in Nicaragua. We may never be able to determine 
the total loss of life. The report does not state how many 
women and children have been killed, and at least the children, 
the babes in arms, could not have been engaged in any hostile 
activity. How many of the aged Nicaraguans have felt the 
force of the hostile army in their country, their home, we do 
not know. 

Mr. President, the blood of these boys, of these men, these 
women and children, is upon the hands of those who have 
directed the hostile and war activities against the Republic of 
Nicaragua, acts contrary to all precedent in the history of this 
Republic, contrary to the law and the Constitution of this 
Republic, contrary to the rules and customs that prevail among 
nations of the world. 

I know the defense will be made for this unholy and unwar- 
ranted warfare that America is fulfilling its solemn obligation 
entered into by a representative of this Government and the 
contending forees of Nicaragua. I anticipate that defense. 
That defense has no justification in fact or in law or in good 
morals and good conscience. 

On May 4, 1927, a communication was addressed to General 
Moncado by Henry L. Stimson, the personal representative of the 
President of the United States. I shall read that communica- 
tion. It is as follows: 


DEAR GENERAL MONCADO: Confirming our conversation of this morn- 
ing— 


We have little information as to what that conversation was, 
but whatever it was, he continues: 


I have the honor to inform you that I am authorized to declare— 
Not to request, but to declare— 


that the President of the United States has determined to accede to 
the request of the Government of Nicaragua to supervise the election 
of 1928; that the permanency in power of President Diaz during the 
rest of his administration is considered indispensable for this plan, and 
will be insisted on; that the general disarmament of the country is 
also looked on as necessary for the successful carrying out of this 
election, and that the forces of the United States will be authorized to 
take charge of the arms of those who shall give them up, including 
those of the government, and to disarm by force those who refuse to 
comply. 
With all respects, 
(Signed) Henny L. Stimson, 


That constitutes the basis of the alleged sacred promise, a 
promise obtained, an agreement, so far as it is an agreement, 
not entered into by the free will of the people of Nicaragua, 
but obtained by force, by intimidation, by coercion, and, it is 
alleged, by bribery. 

The armed forces were there. They had been there for some 
time. The people of Nicaragua were looking into the muzzles 
of the guns upon the war vessels. A small, weak, defenseless 
people, torn to pieces by internal strife, had no power to resist 
thut exhibition of force. There was no course left for them 
than that demanded by the representative of the President. 
An invitation under those circumstances, do you call it? If 
the gunman were to enter your home, and, in the presence of 
your family and your friends, you were looking into the muzzle 
of his automatic, when he suggested an invitation to your home, 
quite readily indeed would the invitation be extended, and he 
would enjoy the friendliness of the evening, he would impose 
himself upon you, yes; by invitation, at the muzzle of a gun, 
your consent having been obtained by the same token. So 
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with the people of Nicaragua and the Government of Nicaragua. 
A sacred agreement? No! An unholy agreement. 

The answer may also be made that this is not the first time 
that force has been used against weaker and smaller people by 
the temporary rulers of America. If that is a substantial de- 
fense, then I am in error. But, Mr. President, it is demon- 
strable that never in the history of America, ever since and 
from the promulgation of our Federal Constitution, on the 17th 
day of September, 1787, until November 3, 1903, was there ever 
a single precedent to support any administration in its attack 
upon the people of the Republics to our south. 

I confess that since November, 1903, there have been acts on 
the part of those who have had the temporary administration 
of the government, by which they have undertaken, in the coun- 
tries to the south of us, the same coercive measures that prevail 
in Nicaragua. 

I shall not review in detail the history of this Government in 
relation to the Republics to the south since 1903. It may be 
claimed by those who apologize for the acts of this administra- 
tion in its conduct toward weaker and smaller peoples and 
nations that there were precedents prior to 1903. Debates in 
this Chamber in the past have indicated that such defense may 
be made. But I shall differentiate and I shall undertake to dis- 
tinguish between those incidents to which reference has been 
made in former debates, and the acts of hostility in which this 
administration is presently engaged. 

I know there are those who will say that the sending by 
President Tyler of an expedition to Texas may constitute a 
precedent, but the facts with respect to the annexation of Texas 
do not justify any assertion that the act of President Tyler is a 
justification for the present exhibition of force toward these 
smaller nations, It must be remembered that when Texas came 
into the Union, Texas was a republic which had obtained her 
liberty and her independence. The President of that Republic, 
President Houston, had entered into a treaty with the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the annexation of Texas to the 
United States as one of the members of this Union, an act 
which was freely taken by the people of Texas through their 
representatives and according to the sentiment of the people of 
Texas. It had been their hope, and that hope grew into a 
desire, to join the Union of States. So when that patriot, their 
President, entered into the treaty with the Government of the 
United States for the annexation of Texas it was the free, vol- 
untary act of the Republic of Texas and her people. There had 
been no coercion; there had been no force used and no intimi- 
dation. 

That treaty was pending. It had not been ratified by the 
Senate. The President of the Republic of Texas, almost as a 
condition of that treaty, appealed to the President of the United 
States to send troops to Texas to protect Texas against inva- 
sion by Mexico. 

That act was a protective measure in the interest of the 
Republic which was seeking admission to our Union, and was 
justified by President Tyler on the ground that the United 
States had an interest in the preservation of peace and in the 
security of Texas until the Senate had the opportunity to pass 
upon the treaty entered into through the free and voluntary 
acts of the people and the Republic of Texas, 

There are those who may contend that when Perry went to 
Japan in the fifties his act constituted a precedent for the 
present acts of our Government in Nicaragua. Of course, there 
was a pretense made even with respect to the expedition of 
Perry to Japan, but the pretense did not constitute the justi- 
fication for Commodore Perry’s expedition. Commodore Perry 
carried a friendly message from the President of the United 
States, and he sought only to deliver that message to the ruler 
of Japan. However, Japan and her Government were little 
known to western civilization; eyen the knowledge of her Em- 
peror was so obscure and uncertain that Perry himself did not 
know that he was dealing with the imperial representative of 
Japan instead of the Emperor of Japan. But there was no use 
of force, no intimidation. = 

That occurrence in the history of the United States, so far as 
the facts are concerned, was a voyage of peace carrying a 
friendly message from the Fresident of the United States, 
demanding nothing, asking for nothing except the opportunity 
to enter into friendly diplomatic relations with the Government 
of Japan. Perry did not go to Japan to protect any loans that 
had been made by J. P. Morgan & Co., or Kuhn, Loeb & Co., or 
any other international money lender. Perry did not go there 
to protect or allegedly to protect property which Americans were 
exploiting in Japan. There were no Americans in Japan. 
America had no interests in Japan, financial or commercial. 

I know there will be those who will attempt to justify the 
acts of the administration in the present instance by recalling 
President Grant's attempt to annex San Domingo. His at- 
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tempt was unsuccessful. He undertook to usurp the war- 
making power in the employment of force abroad. He under- 
took to assert upon his authority the right to send a hostile fleet 
to a country with which we were not at war. After President 
Grant had been unsuccessful in his attempts to coerce Haiti in 
the Domingoan-Haitian controversy, he withdrew his orders for 
the use of the armed forces of the United States. His with- 
drawal was under his own orders before any actual force had 
been employed. He made no further attempt to usurp the 
power or assume the power under the Constitution which he 
did not enjoy without an act of Congress. He therefore recog- 
nized the constitutional limitations of the President and the 
constitutional powers of the Congress by his act in withdrawing 
the armed forces of America, and at a later day expressly in a 
message to Congress recognized that it was necessary for him 
to seek and secure an act of Congress before employing -force 
or coercion, 

In the debate upon Grant’s attempt to usurp the power to 
make war were engaged two of the great giants of American 
history—Charles Sumner and Carl Schurz. Sumner, coming 
from New England in those days when he represented the 
spirit of New England’s patriotism and devotion to our Con- 
stitution, joined his great intellect with that of that distin- 
guished German-American who belonged to that group of 
Germans who came to America in 1848 and here gave their 
intellect and their blood to the perpetuation of a free gov- 
ernment. Those two distinguished Members of this body 
beat back—yes, they beat back the imperialistic tendency of 
President Grant, than whom there was none other more effi- 
cient upon the field of battle, but who, surrounded as he was, 
yielded to the pleas and petitions of those who wanted to 
embark this Government upon the highway of imperialism, 

As I recall the history of that incident there was only one 
voice in this body to express a defense of the acts of the Presi- 
dent. It was the voice of Senator Harlan, from Iowa, and in 
his defense of the attitude and attempt of the President and 
his administration he undertook to and did refer to the inci- 
dents of Perry in Japan and President Tyler in Mexico; but 
his defense was but a feeble defense, and he made no attempt 
to harmonize the act of President Grant and his administration 
with the two incidents to which I have referred. This body, 
in the several acts passed during those days, sustained the 
power of Congress and denied the right of a President to make 
war upon a friendly nation without an act of Congress declar- 
ing war. 

There was one other incident in the history of our country 
which the apologists of this philosophy of force and coercion 
sometimes cite in support of their contention, and I want to 
distinguish that case from the situation with respect to 
Nicaragua. I refer to the Boxer rebellion. There was a joint 
demonstration on the part of the several nations, including 
America. America sent some 5,000 troops to China; but re- 
member, sirs, that the excuse then used and the reason for the 
demonstration of force in the sending of an army to China was 
based upon the proposition that there had been an assault 
made upon the several governments by the Government of 
China or those acting in harmony with or with the under- 
standing of that Government, an assault against the embassies 
of nations duly represented at the Court of China. So in that 
instance the excuse for the force and coercion then employed 
was entirely different from the excuse made in the case of 
Nicaragua. What has been done in China since I shall not 
discuss at this time. 

I can not, however, in this connection remain silent when we 
find our Government exercising in China a sovereignty of ex- 
traterritorial jurisdiction, indefensible and entirely incompat- 
ible with the rights of nations and the equality of nations. 

Mr. President, the historical incidents to which I have 
referred neither in fact nor in law constitute a precedent justi- 
fying the present policy of imperialism and dollar diplomacy 
exercised by this Government. 

1 now come to the period when there was a change in our 
policy. For 116 years, ever since the foundation of this 
Republic, down to November, 1903, the policy of this Govern- 
ment was that of noninterference. There was no dollar 
diplomacy ; there was no governmental guaranteeing of private 
loans abroad. America had not been used as the international 
sheriff to collect the interest upon bonds and other obligations 
owing to private parties by foreign governments. For 116 
years this Government had observed the policy that secured 
to us peace and promoted peace on the Western Hemisphere. In 
1903 the policy was changed. 

There was a revolution in the Republic of Colombia. There 
is no doubt that that revolution was promoted from Washing- 
ton, if not, in fact, planned in Washington. It is true the 
revolution was a coup d'état. That revolution was organized 
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overnight. There had been a treaty or a protocol entered into, 
as I understand, between the Republic of Colombia and the 
United States. When the Colombian Congress adjourned with- 
out its Senate ratifying the treaty proposed between Colombia 
and the United States, President Roosevelt, by an Executive 
order, sent four American warships to the Isthmus of Panama. 
There was disappointment both upon the part of the revolu- 
tionists and the administration at Washington. The American 
Government had sent four war vessels to the Isthmus, but the 
Government became impatient at the revolutionists; they were 
not acting quite as quickly as had been agreed; and the 
revolutionists became rather doubtful about the compact into 
which they had entered. The administration at Washington 
complained that the revolutionists did not take advantage as 
promptly as they should of the situation that grew out of the 
presence of the war vessels, So Washington dispatched a 
message to the American consul, and we will observe with what 
efficient speed that revolution was conducted. 

I assume that Mr. Latané, professor of American history and 
lecturer on international law in the Johns Hopkins University, 
can be cited as authority in this respect. He outlines the 
swiftness of this revolution. 

“At 3.40 p. m. on November 3, 1903,” he says, the following 
8 was sent to the American consuls at Panama and 

olon ” : 


Uprising on Isthmus reported. Keep department promptly and 
fully informed. Loomis, Acting, 


At 8.15 the same evening a reply was received from the 
consul at Panama, as follows: 


No uprising yet. Reported will be in the night. Situation is 
critical. 
At 9 p. m. the very same night a second dispatch was 


received from the same source: 
Uprising oceurred to-night, six— 
I presume that means 6 o’clock— 


No bloodshed. Army and navy officials taken prisoners. Govern- 
ment will be organized to-night. 


And it was. 

That was a revolution, however, without bloodshed. The 
Panama Canal, the construction of which was brought about 
by a treaty between America and the Republic of Panama, 
organized as a result of this overnight revolution, was so 
popular with the American people that the means of obtaining 
that canal were given slight consideration; and President 
Roosevelt later, in effect, repudiated that method of diplo- 
matie concourse. 

I reviewed that history to some extent in the debate on a 
proposal for a foreign policy, and quoted President Roosevelt. 
The history of that time clearly indicates that, in the opinion 
of the administration, the end justified the use of any means; 
but in later years there was regret and America, in acknowl- 
edgment of that wrong and in the satisfaction of that wrong, 
paid the Republic of Colombia $25,000,000. That, however, 
was the beginning of the present policy of aggression; and 
that incident has been used to support the policy of imperial- 
ism and the policy of “dollar diplomacy” which the present 
administration has adopted and observes, 

Mr. President, it is not my intention to review the unjusti- 
fiable acts, the coercion, and the warfare in which our rulers 
have engaged without the consent of Congress. The history 
is recent. It is familiar to all. The situation in Nicaragua 
is only one of the incidents in the last quarter of a century 
in pursuit of imperialism. 

The amendment which I have proposed, Mr. President, has 
no special reference to Nicaragua. It has no special refer- 
ence to Haiti. It has no special reference to Cuba or to China. 
It has no special reference to any country in which the armed 
forces of America are engaged to-day. It has reference to all 
of them; for neither in fact nor in law nor in the Constitution 
is there justification for the occupancy of territory abroad by 
the armed forces of America. 

These coercive measures have been justified on the ground 
that the President, as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, is independent of Congress. I want to examine that 
proposition. I want to take an inventory, an assessment, of 
the powers of the President as Commander in Chief and the 
powers of Congress, and the limitations on both. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a moment? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator if 
he does not think his amendment ought to be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations? 
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Mr. BLAINE. It has nothing to do with the question which 
I think the Senator has in mind. This amendment is a limita- 
tion upon the expenditure of money appropriated by this bill. 
If it had any other purpose, it might not be germane to the 
bill; but this amendment limits only the uses to which the 
money may be put. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am thoroughly in accord 
with the general principle enunciated by the Senator; but it 
seems to me that an amendment of the character proposed by 
the Senator ought to be subjected to the scrutiny of that branch 
of the Senate which has been giving special study to problems 
connected with our foreign affairs. 

Mr. BLAINE. I will advise the Senator that early in the 
session I introduced a resolution that embraces that problem 
which is before the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not want the Senator 
to misunderstand my inquiry. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am in very hearty accord 
with the general principle which the Senator is seeking to 
have made a policy of our Government; but I can conceive of 
possible circumstances where it might be embarrassing to our 
Government to have a strict limitation such as is proposed 
by this amendment in the future, apart from the present posi- 
tion of our country in South and Central American States. 

Mr. BLAINE. If I may not be interrupted, I think it is 
demonstrable that the use of money appropriated by this bill 
for the purposes excluded by the amendment is a diversion 
of public funds, and against the law and the Constitution. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to see—and 
I think the Senator agrees with me—some definite policy fixed. 
I think it would be a fine contribution to our legislative policy 
if a committee like the Committee on Foreign Relations should 
definitely outline a policy which would be carried out in the 
future, and the prevention of the use of the armed forces of 
this country insisted upon. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the Senator will permit me to proceed, I 
think I will develop that whole situation before I get through. 
I appreciate the Senator’s position, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, it seems to 
me that the subject is such an immense one that we ought to 
give a good deal of study to it, and now, once for all, in view 
of the protests in this country against our present policy in 
Central American States, define a course for the future, and 
put limitations upon just what the executive departments can 
do, and how far the Executive can go in pursuing a form of 
invasion or war. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts to the parliamentary situation in which 
the Senator is now placed. If the course suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts were followed, there would be no effect, 
of course, on the money appropriated by the pending naval ap- 
propriation bill. We would not accomplish anything. It seems 
to me that we ought to have a well-defined policy. As I look at 
it, we have no authority of law now for doing the things being 
done in Nicaragua. I do not believe anybody can cite any 
provision of law that gives the President the authority to do 
what he is doing. But if this amendment were referred to the 
committee, before the committee could possibly act on it and 
legislation be had, this appropriation bill would be passed, and 
there would be a continuation of the policy. This amendment 
has application only to the money appropriated in this bill. 
It does not fully cover the situation; I think that is conceded. 
But it seems to me as a parliamentary proposition it is the 
only thing we can do if we want to do anything. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appreciate what the Sena- 
tor has said, but it seems to mè that the discussion which the 
Senator has opened up has drawn our attention to the necessity 
for some general legislation, or a general policy, upon the 
subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would like to ask why the 
date in the amendment is fixed as December, 1928. 

Mr. BLAINE. December 25, 1928. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is that because it is Christ- 
mas Day? 

Mr. BLAINE. Not necessarily, but that is a mighty good 
date on which to be out of Nicaragua. I think the Christian 
spirit would run higher throughout the world, and be exalted, 
if we could get the boys out of Nicaragua by Christmas time. 
It is not a sentimental question with me; it is a practical ques- 
tion. I understand that the election is to be held in Nicaragua 
on or about October 24 or 25. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is what I supposed the 
Senator had in mind; that is, waiting until after the election in 
Nicaragua. 

Mr. BLAINE. It is claimed that if we were to withdraw 
now, there would be an unsatisfactory condition in Nicaragua 
among the contending factions when the election is held. I 
have contended that we blundered into Nicaragua, and I have 
no doubt but that we will have to blunder out, and I am trying 
to point a way by which this administration can save its face 
and prevent any further blunders. I think a period of 60 days 
after the election is held ought to give ample time in which to 
par out, and that brings it on or about December 25, Christmas 

me. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I assumed that was the Sena- 
tor’s reason. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If the Senator keeps the marines there 
for another GO days, that would be time to have another election. 

Mr. BLAINE. After October? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. After the first one. 

Mr. BLAINE. I thought the elections came every four years. 
1 SHIP STEAD. They come whenever we decide to conduct 

em. 

Mr. BLAINE. Not if this amendment to this bill is adopted. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. But the Senator proposes a very unstates- 
manlike proposition, 

Mr. BLAINE. In respect to what? I am just seeking infor- 
mation. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The idea that the Senator has proposed 
in his amendment is contrary to our history in the Caribbean, 
in Latin America, for the past 30 years. The Senator pro- 
poses that we attend to our own business, and I say that is a 
very unstatesmanlike proposition. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota that this is not a gesture. I am willing to 
do something for my country, and if we can get those boys out 
of Nicaragua, and take this hand of coercion and oppression 
off of the people of Haiti, and keep our nose out of other peo- 
ple’s business after Christmas time, then I shall feel that I 
have accomplished something in the interest of my country. 

Mr. President, this is a practical question now. I am not re- 
sponsible for our blundering into Nicaragua. I am not respon- 
sible for the troops now being in Nicaragua. I have stated, 
and I reassert, that it was a blunder to get into Nicaragua, 
and we may have to blunder out of there; but if this amendment 
can be written into the law by this Congress and we can escape 
this imperialistic policy, if we can shake it off by Christmas 
time and reestablish America as America was for 116 years, I 
am willing to offer my cooperation in the interest of the larger 
measure. 

That may be called unstatesmanlike, but I am not keen about 
names. I am keen only about results. So I say I am willing 
to permit this Government to have up to Christmas time to 
end this imperialistic régime; and from that day and hour, if 
this were the law, there could be no warlike forces of the 
United States in another country under the terms of this pro- 
posed amendment, Perchance, should a President then attempt 
to usurp power, not only would he be subject to impeach- 
ment but he would be subject to prosecution under the criminal 
laws of the United States and subject to imprisonment. How- 
ever, I assume, sirs, that the President would obey the law. 

Mr. President, I want to define the power the President pos- 
sesses as Commander in Chief. There is nothing mysterious 
about the power. There is nothing about the power that is not 
well understood. The fact that the President is Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy gives him no other power than 
the power derived from the Constitution and the laws enacted 
by Congress pursuant to the Constitution. 

There ure no implied powers in the President as Commander 
in Chief. There are no reserved powers of the President as 
Commander in Chief. Every power of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief is defined by the law and the Constitution, and 
the President is subject to the law and the Constitution. 

The power of the President in war time has been defined in 
the case of Ex parte Milligan, United States Reports, volume 71, 
4 Wallace. The proposition involved in this matter goes to 
the question of the exact dividing line between the powers of 
the Congress to declare war and to appropriate money and the 
power of the President as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy. 

Let me state, Mr. President, that there is no such thing as 
war power either in the President or in Congress. Whatever 
powers the President possesses or Congress possesses after war 
is declared are powers derived from the Constitution and the 
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law, and there is no power coming to the President as a war 
poner outside of the Constitution and the limitations fixed by 
the law. 

On page 120 of this report the court said what I shall read. 
This is language which every President ought to read as his 
morning prayer and his evening benediction. Says the Justice 

of the Supreme Court writing the opinion: 


Time has proven the discernment of our ancestors; for even these 
provisions, expressed in such plain English words that it would seem 
the ingenuity of man could not evade them, are now, after the lapse of 
more than 70 years, sought to be avoided. Those great and good men 
foresaw that troublous times would arise, when rulers and people 
would become restive under restraint, and seek by sharp and decisive 
Measures to accomplish ends deemed just and proper; and that the 
principles of constitutional liberty would be imperiled unless estab- 
lished by Irrepealable laws. The history of the world had taught them 
that what was done in the past might be attempted in the future. The 
Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and people 
equally in war and in peace. 


(At this point Mr. Barne was interrupted by the expiration 
of the morning hour, when some discussion took place, which 
appears at the conclusion of his speech.) 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I repeat the words of the Chief 
Justice of our Supreme Court, as follows: 


The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and people, 
equally in war and in peace, and covers with the shield of its protection 
all classes of men, at all times, and under all circumstances, 


The court further said: 


The power to make the necessary laws is in Congress, the power 
to execute in the President. Both powers imply many subordinate and 
auxiliary powers. Euch includes all authorities essential to its due 
exercise. But neither can the President in war more than in peace 
intrude upon the proper authority of Congress nor Congress upon the 
proper authority of the President. Both are servants of the people 
whose will is expressed in the fundamental law. Congress can not 
direct the conduct of campaigns nor can the President, or any com- 
mander under him, without the sanction of Congress, institute tribunals 
for the trial and punishment of offenses either of soldiers or civilians. 
* * > Where peace exists the Jaws of peace must prevail. What we 
do maintain is that when the Nation is involved in war, and some 
portions of the country are invaded, and all are exposed to invasion, 
it is within the power of Congress to determine in what States or 
districts such great and imminent public danger exists as justifies the 
authorization of military tribunals for the trial of crimes and offenses 
against the discipline or security of the Army or against the public 
safety. 


I quote that as indicating that the President is limited by 
the acts of Congress and possesses no power as a war power. 

The Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy is the Com- 
mander in Chief in war times and in peace times. He com- 
mands the militia under certain circumstances. What is his 
power as Commander in Chief? In war times the Commander 
in Chief may take physical, actual possession of the Navy. He 
may sail at the head of the Navy. He may navigate the ships. 
He may shoot the projectiles from the guns of the ships. He 
may do anything with the Navy personally in times of war 
against an enemy nation. But his acts must be within the 
limitations fixed by Congress and by the usage and customs 
observed amongst civilized nations. His power is limited by 
the international law which prevails during war. He may be- 
come the pilot of the air forces of the country in time of war 
and personally take possession thereof. He may become the 
actual, physical head of the infantry or the artillery. He may 
operate the trench mortars or fire the 1-pounders or direct 
and actually fire the machine guns or the great field artillery 
pieces. 

He may do those things personally as Commander in Chief 
within the limitations fixed by Congress and within the limita- 
tions of international law. He may mount his steed, march at 
the head of the cavalry, and compel everybody else to bite his 
dust. He can do it personally as Commander in Chief within 
the limits of the laws fixed by Congress and the international 
law. He may supply the provisions and the ammunition and 
all the subsistence necessary for the Army and Navy within 
the limitations fixed by Congress and the restrictions of inter- 
national law. 

Those are his powers as Commander in Chief. But Congress 
may not appropriate a single dollar for the Navy, and so as 
Commander in Chief of the Navy the President then becomes 
Commander in Chief of painted ships upon a painted ocean. 
Congress may refuse to appropriate money for the operation of 
the Cavalry or the Infantry or the Artillery or the Air Unit or of 
any unit of the Army. The President is still the Commander 
in Chief, but if there is no money furnished by Congress with 
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which to purchase the horse upon which the Commander in 
Chief rides in command of his Army, all that is left to him is 
his hobby horse. 

There is nothing strange about the power of the Commander 
in Chief. What about it in peace times? It is identically the 
Same power. There is no difference. One can not distinguish 
between the powers of the President in peace times and war 
times. They are identically the same within the restrictions and 
limitations fixed by Congress. In peace times he may ride at 
the head of the Army. He may order out the Artillery, the In- 
fantry, the tanks, the aircraft, and ride up and down the United 
States within the limitations fixed by Congress and the Consti- 
tution and international law. He can not quarter soldiers 
within the homes of our citizens either in war time or in peace 
time. So there is no difference between the power of the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief in war time and peace time. In 
war time the Congress gives him added power because of the 
necessities of the emergency; but whatever the power may be 
that is extended to the President, it comes through the act of 
Congress within and under the Constitution and does not adhere 
to the office of Commander in Chief by implication or by infer- 
ence, but only by express provisions of law. s 

In peace time, for instance, when Congress appropriates 
money to build barracks for the marines at Quantico, Va., the 
President can not take that money and build barracks for the 
marines at Corinto, in Nicaragua. He can not take money that 
is appropriated for military reservations and buy migratory game 
bird sanctuaries. The President, as Commander in Chief, has 
no more right to divert public funds dedicated for specific pur- 
poses by acts of Congress in relation to the Army and the Navy 
than he has to divert public funds devoted to any other pur- 
pose. To divert that money contrary to the act of Congress ig 
an offense against the law, whether he does it as President or 
as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. So the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief has no generul powers, no unre- 
strained powers, no unrestricted powers. Every power possessed 
by the President is an express power derived from the Constitu- 
tion and the laws, and in war times within the limitations fixed 
by international law. 

What are the powers of Congress in this respect? Under 
Article I, section 8, of the Constitution: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises; to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense. 


Congress has the power to declare war; Congress, by express 
declaration, has the power to make rules concerning captures on 
land and water. Congress has power under that section—I am 
now quoting the Constitution— 


To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a longer term than two years. 


Now, mark this—and I am again quoting from the Constitu- 
tion— . 

The Congress shall have power to make rules for the government 
and regulation of the land and naval forces, 


The President can not make such rules and regulations as 
Commander in Chief until Congress shall have acted. Then he 
initiates them within the limitations fixed by Congress, whether 
in peace time or war time. 

Further, the Constitution gives to Congress the power 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions, 


These are the powers of Congress, not of the Commander in 
Chief, The Commander in Chief is only the agent of Congress 
under the Constitution. 

Now let us examine briefly the restriction upon Congress. 
The restriction upon Congress is a restriction upon rulers as 
well and upon all citizens, as defined in the case of ex parte 
Milligan, to which I have referred. Under Article I, section 9, 
of the Constitution, it is provided—I am again quoting— 


No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law. 


Not a single dollar can lawfully be taken out of the Treasury 
of the United States except in compliance with law enacted by 
Congress, 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Epen] said yesterday on the floor of the Senate that the time 
had come when there should be a “showdown” on the Nica- 
raguan question, I challenge him now and here to submit a 
legal justification for the expedition to Nicaragua. No money 
has been provided by statute, as I understand, to superyise 
elections in Nicaragua. The appropriations which have been 
made are for specific purposes, and those purposes are defined. 
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But, Mr. President, administrations have chosen to exercise 
this power for the last 25 years; Presidents have chosen to ex- 
ercise power, contrary to the precedents of 116 years of Amer- 
ica’s early history. However, even Presidents in the last 25 
years have come to Congress for authority in respect to these 
matters, 

I recall that in the so-called Tampico incident, when the ques- 
tion was whether Mexico should give a certain number of 
salutes—whether 5 or 19, I have forgotten—President Wilson 
came to Congress for authority to send a squadron down into 
2 Gulf of Mexico to compel the Mexicans to give the proper 
salute, 

When Villa with his band crossed into Arizona or New Mex- 
ico—I have forgotten which, but I think it was Arizona—in 
1916, and, as I remember, about March 15 of that year Presi- 
dent Wilson came to Congress. It was on the 17th day of March 
following when the Senate of the United States and, I believe, 
likewise the House unanimously passed a resolution permitting 
the President to send armed forces into the Republic of Mexico 
under certain conditions. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Grorce in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Did President Wilson come to Congress before 
sending marines to Santo Domingo in 1916, which expedition 
resulted in the loss of some two thousand or more lives, as I 
recall? 

Mr. BLAINE. No, Mr. President; President Wilson did not 
come to Congress in the Santo Domingo or Haitian matter, and, 
I think, very much to the regret of his friends; I believe that is 
an incident which they would like to forget. I do not know 
why President Wilson engaged in that act, which was contrary 
to all his public declarations, I have never been able to analyze 
that which was in his mind when that force of coercion, intimi- 
dation, interference, and intervention was sent to Santo 
Domingo and Haiti. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD.. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BLAINE, I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator is aware that when the 
President acts he must act upon information furnished him by 
subordinates, by the State Department, by some other depart- 
ment, or by the Army or the Nayy, and they in turn must rely 
upon information furnished them by subordinates. It was said 
we went into the Dominican Republic for the purpose of put- 
ting down bandits; at least that is what we were told we went 
there for. It is a strange coincidence that we did not hear any- 
thing about bandits in the Dominican Republic until sugar went 
from 3 or 4 cents a pound to 26 or 27 cents a pound, and sugar 
lands became very valuable in the Dominican Republic. 

The people who owned those lands refused to sell them to the 
large sugar companies, and bandits went out at night and 
started to shoot up the countryside and burn the buildings of 
people who would not sell their lands. Then we were asked to 
go in for the purpose of protecting property against those 
bandits; and our forces hunted the bandits, but were not very 
successful in capturing them for a long time. I am reliably in- 
formed that in the archives of the Navy Department there is 
sworn testimony to show that a sergeant of marines one day 
reported to his colonel and said, “Colonel, here I have the 
chief bandit.” The colonel reprimanded him and apologized to 
the prisoner and turned him loose, because he was the local 
manager of the National City Bank of New York. But the 
colonel was an honest man and stayed on the job long enough 
until he discovered that the sergeant had told the truth. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Guter] said that we 
should study some of these questions and find out something 
about them. I commend his advice to the Senate. The Senate 
ought to know. 

I accused the Senator from Wisconsin a short time ago of ex- 
pounding a very unstatesmanlike doctrine. I find now that he 
is going back to the Constitution to find justification in law or 
in the Constitution for using the armed forces without the 
consent of Congress. It is a very old-fashioned thing to do. 
The idea is so old that most people think it is new. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has often been accused of having 
new ideas. The idea that anyone should follow the Constitution 
or the law is so old-fashioned that most people think it is new. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the Milligan case defines pre- 
cisely the powers of the President and the powers of Congress 
in times of war. It is worth while to review the Prize cases. 


I shall not take the time to do so this afternoon; but the prin- 
ciple laid down by our Supreme Court in those cases is to the 
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effect that the power of the President as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy is no different than his power as Presi- 
dent. It is wholly within the limitations fixed by law; but as 
Commander in Chief he may personally assume control of the 
operation of the Army and Navy, subject to the law and the 
Constitution, and in war subject also to international law. 

Of course, both in war and in peace, the President selects 
his subordinates to carry out those powers, which he possesses 
under the Constitution and the law as Commander in Chief. 
Therefore if Congress refused to appropriate money for the 
Army and Navy, the Army and Navy would cease to exist. 
There would be no Army and Navy of which the President 
could be Commander in Chief, except, as I said, perchance, a 
painted navy upon a painted ocean, Congress may refuse to ap- 
propriate any money for the Army and Navy and thus strip the 
President of any power as Commander in Chief. Therefore, 
since this power to raise and support armies and to appro- 
priate money therefor is given to Congress by the Constitu- 
tion, it is exclusively within the jurisdiction of Congress. Con- 
gress may make that appropriation large or small. It may 
reduce the appropriation to a point where in practice there 
could be nothing but a paper navy or a paper army. Con- 
gress may fix by an appropriation act the limits within which 
the Commander in Chief must stay. Congress may appropriate 
money to raise and support an army to be used wholly within 
the territorial boundaries of the United States, and for no 
other purpose. It may limit the Navy to the inland waters 
of the United States. The limit of the extent to which armies 
and navies may be raised and supported is fixed by Congress, 

When public funds are once in the Treasury of the United 
States they can be withdrawn only pursuant to an express 
appropriation by Congress, and the restriction operates upon 
all departments of the Government. 

Justification for this statement rests upon the decision in 
the case of Knote v. United States (95 U. S. Repts.), beginning 
on page 149. I shall not stop to read the opinion delivered by 
Mr. Justice Field. 

In the Prize cases, reported in Second Black, page 668, and 
in Ex parte Milligan, Fourth Wallace, page 2, and in a long 
line of decisions this is what the court said: 

The power of the President as Commander in Chief must be exer- 
elsed in accordance with the laws and usages of nations, and in the 
manner prescribed by Congress. 


Further quoting: 


Otherwise, his orders will afford no protection to an officer acting 
under them. An instruction to an officer can not justify an act which, 
without it, would have been a trespass. 


It is true he is authorized by law, by the Constitution, pre- 
vious to the declaration of war by Congress, to meet insurrec- 
tions or invasions by military force; but that is a constitutional 
power, derived from the Constitution, and in the name of the 
Commander in Chief. 

There are many things the President can do as Commander 
in Chief in war times under the laws and usages of nations 
and under the limitations prescribed by Congress. I shall not 
go into that question. It is not relevant to my discussion. 

The President has the power to repel invasion and insur- 
rection under an act of Congress and within his power under 
the Constitution. The powers to which I have referred to a 
very large extent are discussed in the cases to which I have 
referred. This is not my declaration. I am not making a 
declaration growing out of my own mind or imagination. I 
have pointed to the source of power possessed by Congress and 
by the President. 

Now, let us examine what text-writers have said upon this 
question of the power of the President. 

In a general way Willoughby, on the Constitution, in volume 
2, page 1207, section 713, gives the powers of the President in 
times of peace and in times of war. I mean he outlines in more 
or less detail the things the President may do: 

The constitutional Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, and of the militia of the several States when 
called into the service of the United States, is the President. Through 
or under his orders, therefore, all military operations in times of 
peace as well as of war are conducted. 


Operations in the field and practice— 

He has within his control the disposition of troops, the direction of 
vessels of war, and the planning and execution of campaigns. With 
Congress, however, lies the authority to lay down the rules governing 
the organization and maintenance of the military fòrces, the deter- 
mination of their number, the fixing of the manner in which they 
shall be armed and equipped, the establishment of forts, hospitals, 
arsenals, ete., and, of course, the voting of appropriations for all 
military purposes. 
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Large power, therefore, is in Congress; and the Commander 
in Chief merely directs the armies and navies in the field. He 
may do it in person, as I have said, but he chooses to do it 
through his subordinates—the only practical way, of course, 
by which it may be done. : 

Professor Corwin, professor of politics at Princeton Univer- 
sity, after discussing the powers of the President and Com- 
mander in Chief, comes to this conclusion, as stated on page 156 
of his work The President's Control of Foreign Relations: 


I conclude that the presidential power under survey is somewhat 
analogous to the so-called right of self-preservation at international 
law. Theoretically the power is a defensive power and reserved for 
grave and sudden emergencies. Practically the limit to it is to be 
found in the powers of Congress and public opinion, 


Of course, if the President and Congress haye deadlocked 
on the proposition, the President may go to the country and 
obtain a Congress in accordance with his views, but that does 
not give him any additional power. He may acquire additional 
power if Congress responds to his demands. 

Henry Campbell Black is recognized as one of the great con- 
stitutional lawyers and text-writers of undoubted reputation 
and intellect, and in his work Black on Constitutional Law, 
fourth edition, page 123, section 83, he says: 

The constitutional power of the President to command the Army 
and Navy is distinct from the power of Congress to raise and support 
armies, to provide and maintain a navy, and to make rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and naval forces. The Presi- 
dent can not by military orders evade the legislative regulations, and 
Congress can not by rules and regulations impair the authority of the 
President to act as Commander in Chief. é 

The President has no power to declare war; that belongs exclusivel, 
to Congress. But without any declaration of war, or before such a 
declaration is made, he may recognize the actual existence of a state of 
war and employ the Army and Navy against the enemy, 


That is, where all the facts relating to a state of war exist. 


Congress must still “ raise and support” the Army and “ provide and 
maintain“ the Navy, and it is true that the power of furnishing or 
withholding the necessary means and supplies may give it an indirect 
influence on the conduct of the war. But the supreme command be- 
longs to the President alone, In theory, he plans all campaigns, estab- 
lishes all blockades and sieges, directs all marches, fights all battles and 
engagements. 


Those are the powers of a Commander in Chief of an Army 
and Navy, restricted in war time as he is restricted in peace 
time, a power that is within the Constitution, and when Con- 
gress acts it makes operative that power. 

Mr. President, I desire briefly to call attention to the interna- 
tional law and custom of nations upon this question. I will 
quote very briefly. 

Chancellor Kent is reeognized in America as a great author- 
ity upon legal propositions, and he gives the rule with simplicity 
and clearness. Speaking of the equality of nations, he says: 

Nations are equal in respect to each other, and entitled to claim equal 
consideration for their rights, whatever may be their relative dimen- 
sions or strength, or however greatly they may differ in government, 
religion, or manners. This perfect equality and entire independence of 
all distinct states is a fundamental principle of publie law. 


General Halleck, who has written upon international law, and 
who is as authoritative in logic as are Vattel and Sir William 
Scott, says: 

All sovereign States, without respect to their relative power, are, in 
the eyes of international law, equal, being endowed with the same 
natural rights, bound by the same duties, and subject to the same 
obligations, 


Washington, in speaking of belligerent intervention contrary 
to international law, said this on December 25, 1798, when he 
wrote to his compatriot, Lafayette. They had won the inde- 
pendence of America: 


No government ought to interfere with the internal concerns of an- 
other, except for the security of what is due to themselves. 


I again quote from General Halleck on this question of non- 
intervention : 

Wars of intervention are to be justified or condemned accordingly as 
they are or are not undertaken strictly as the means of self-defense and 
self-protection against the aggrandizement of others, and without refer- 
ence to treaty obligations; for, if wrong in themselves, the stipulations 
of a treaty can not make them right. 

The invitation of one party to a civil war can afford no right of 
foreign interference as against the other party. The same reasoning 
holds good with respect to armed intervention, whether between bellig- 
erent states or between belligerent parties in the same state, 
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There is the Nicaraguan situation. There were belligerent 
parties within the Republic of Nicaragua, and the United States 
had no right under international law to intervene under any 
pretext. 

Halleck said again: 


Armed intervention consists in threatened or actual force employed 
or to be employed by one state in regulating or determining the conduct 
or affairs of another. Such an employment of force is virtually a war, 
and must be justified or condemned upon the same general principle as 
other wars. 


Mr. President, by all the precedents set by the statesmanship 
of America prior to 1903, statesmanship which towered above 
the present narrow, intolerant statesmanship as mountains 
tower above ant hills, we were denied the right of intervention. 

The amendment which I haye proposed is supported by the 
history of the United States for 116 years, It is supported by 
the highest authority in our land, by the judges of our Supreme 
Court in their decisions in specific cases. It is supported by 
the text-writers of renown and responsibility, by the statesman- 
ship of those who thought in terms of America, her peace, and 
her security. 

Mr. President, I have failed to find a single case, I have failed 
to find a single line of legislation, that justifies the conduct of 
this administration in the affairs of Nicaragua. 

In the face of this showing, I repeat that the blood of Ameri- 
can boys is upon the hands of those who have, without lawful 
power, brought our Nation into what Sumner so aptly described 
as “a dance of blood.” 

During Mr. BLAINE'S speech 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frss in the chair). The 
hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which is Senate bill 1271, the 
migratory bird bill. 4 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Hate] if he has any understanding with the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota? 

Mr. BLAINE. I have. I suggested to him that I perhaps 
would not conclude before half past 2 or 3. However, the 
Senator from South Dakota is here and can speak for himself. 

Mr. NORBECK. I would like to proceed with the migratory 
bird bill, but the Senator from Wisconsin has not concluded 
his remarks on the naval appropriation bill, and would prefer 
very much that he be allowed to proceed. Therefore, let it be 
understood that he may proceed and we will not press the con- 
sideration of the bird bill at this time. ~ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the unfin- 
ished business will be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand that the migratory bird bill 
will be the unfinished business until it is disposed of. 

Mr. HALE. Then I shall ask the Senate to go right on with 
the consideration of the naval appropriation bill and make that 
the unfinished business. 

Mr. CURTIS. That would be unnecessary. I suggest that 
the Senator in charge of the migratory bird bill ask unanimous 
consent to lay aside the unfinished business temporarily. 

Mr. HALE. I shall be very glad to have him do so. 

Mr. CURTIS, The Senator from South Dakota may call up 
the unfinished business at any time after the Senator from 
Wisconsin concludes. He will simply have to demand the 
regular order, 

Mr. NORBECK. I was really in hopes that we could dis- 
pose of the unfinished business this afternoon. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to know whether the naval 
appropriation bill is going to be proceeded with during the re- 
mainder of the afternoon or the migratory bird bill. I think, 
so far as the unfinished business is concerned, we ought to 
reach a conclusion upon it. 

Mr. NORBECK. May I suggest that we take up the migra- 
tory bird bill at 4 o’clock and try to get a vote on it at that 
time? In the meantime Senators can proceed with debate on 
the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. Apparently the Senator thinks we can get 
a vote on the migratory bird bill in a very few minutes after 
it is taken up. I do not know whether the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BLAINE] can conclude his remarks in time this 
afternoon or not. I suggest that we let the migratory bird bill 
remain before the Senate until 3 o’clock and, if we can not 
dispose of it in a short time, then temporarily lay it aside, 
and let us proceed with the consideration of the naval appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. BORAH., Mr. President, it seems to me that this is a 
very simple matter. The Senator from Maine can ask that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid aside and then the 
Senator from Wisconsin can proceed with his discussion, and 
when he is through we can vote on the migratory bird bill. 
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Mr. NORBECK. That course is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. HALE. I am entirely willing to do that. 

Mr. NORBECK.. With the understanding that we will take 
up the migratory bird bill at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unfinished business being 
temporarily laid aside, the Senator from Wisconsin will proceed. 

After the conclusion of Mr. BLAINE'S speech 


PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1271) to more effectively meet the 
obligations of the United States under the migratory-bird treaty 
with Great Britain by lessening the dangers threatening migra- 
tory game birds from drainage and other causes, by the acquisi- 
tion of areas of land and of water to furnish in perpetuity 
reservations for the adequate protection of such birds, and by 
providing funds for the establishment of such ‘areas, their 
maintenance and improvement, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I am not going to make any 
lengthy speech now. I would like to have printed in the RECORD 
a statement of the advantages of the license over the direct 
appropriation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. George in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADVANTAGES OF THE LICENSE OVER THE DIRECT APPROPRIATION ` 


If the appropriation of $1,000,000 per annum for the acquisition of 
refuge areas is actually made for a number of years, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it will be better than the Federal hunting license for 
the raising of funds to carry out the provisions of the act. But you 
know as well as I do from our previous experience that after a year 
or two it is going to be most difficult to continue these appropriations. 
On the other hand, if a special fund is built up in the Treasury out of 
the receipts of Federal licenses, it will not be so difficult to get the esti- 
mate allowed by the Director of the Budget and the Appropriations 
Committee for the acquisition of areas as refuges for migratory birds. 
While there are approximately 6,000,000 licensed hunters throughout 
the United States according to statistics compiled from the records of 
State game commissions, these reports include not only the hunters of 
migratory game but also resident game, such as quail, wild turkeys, 
pheasants, rabbits, squirrel, deer, elk, and other big game. It is not 
contemplated that more than 15 or 20 per cent of these hunters will ever 
be required to take out licenses under the provisions of the bill to hunt 
migratory birds, particularly with the exemption proposed to eliminate 
the requirement of the license for hunting woodcock, doves, wild pigeons, 
and yellowlegs. 5 

The hunting license originated with the first state-wide organization 
for game conservation adopted in any of the States. Both resident and 
nonresident licenses are to-day required in every State for the hunting 
of any kind of game within their borders. Some States, however, ex- 
empt resident landowners and members of their immediate families from 
the necessity of taking out licenses to hunt on their own premises, and 
one State—Texas, I believe—only requires a license for hunting outside 
of the county of residence. In most of the States the funds derived 
from the sale of licenses are turned into game-protection funds for the 
direct support of game-conservation work in that State. In a few 
instances, particularly in those States which have adopted budget legis- 
Jation, the license funds are turned into the treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts, and direct appropriations are made from the revenues of the 
State for the support of the conservation work. The hunting license has 
been in effect for so long and the funds derived therefrom are so generally 
used for conservation purposes that the support of conservation work 
throughout the country by hunting licenses may be said to be an institu- 
tion. It is not the hunters throughout the country who are interested in 
the conservation of migratory game birds that are kicking on the payment 
of the proposed $1 Federal license. They are desirous and anxious for the 
opportunity to contribute this small additional amount in order to pro- 
vide Federal funds for the furtherance of the conservation of such birds. 

The proposed refuges and the proposed licenses will not interfere in 
any manner with the operation of the State laws or the State conser- 
vation program. 


Mr. NORBECK. Four amendments have been offered to the 
bill, two by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] and 
two by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLATNE]. I think the 
Senator from Wisconsin wants to make a statement in regard 
to his amendments. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I have suggested to the Senator 
from South Dakota that I desire to withdraw the two amend- 
ments which I offered yesterday. I will state my reason for 
the withdrawal. The Senator from South Dakota with great 
fortitude and patience has carried on this contest, and it has 
suggested to me the probubility that the amendments I have 
offered would provoke long debate. I do not believe them 
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important enough to delay a vote on this measure. The ques- 
tion of the maximum amount which might be paid for land is 
one, perhaps, that can be left to the department until there is 
some remedial legislation. The question of excluding hunting 
of migratory birds within a certain area adjoining a sanctuary 
no doubt may well be left with the States. 

I have no doubt that Congress has the power to legislate 
upon it under Article VI of the Constitution, which makes a 
treaty the supreme law of the land and provides that every 
court must recognize it, the laws and constitution of a State to 
the contrary notwithstanding; but I am certain that the States 
will perform their whole duty in the future as they have in the 
past and, therefore, it is a proposition which might well be 
left to the States. I therefore ask that the two amendments 
may be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ments are withdrawn. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I suggest that a quorum is 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Locher Schall 

yard ‘raxier MeKellar Sheppard 
Black George McLean Shortridge 
Blaine Gerry McMaster Simmons 
Blease Glass Na Steiwer 
Bratton Hale Metcal Stephens 
Brookhart Harris oses Swanson 
Broussard Hayden Neely Tyson 
Bruce eflin Norbeck Vandenberg 
Capper Howell Norris Walsh, Miss. 
Couzens Johnson die Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Jones Overman Warren 
Cutting Kendrick Pittman Waterman 
Dale Keyes Ransdell 
Dill pe | Reed, Pa. 
Edge La Follette Sackett 


Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] are detained in committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The bill is as 
in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. The 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
WAY] was temporarily passed over. Is it to be reoffered? 

Mr. NORBECK. Before that is done, I desire to offer for 
printing in the Recorp some indorsements of the migratory 
bird bill. These telegrams had reference to the bill carrying 
the $1 license fee, and were all received before the bill was 
amended by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, leave is 
granted. 

The telegrams are as follows: 

MISSOULA, MONT., February 17, 1928. 
United States Senator PETER NORBECK, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Montana sportsmen realize that if the clean and invigorating sport 
of shooting Wild waterfowl is to continue, something must be done 
immediately. The nesting, feeding, and wintering ground of these 
birds is each year becoming more and more restricted; likewise the 
places where they may be hunted. Migratory bird conservation bill 
affords the only just and practical relief. We are deeply interested in 
this measure, and earnestly hope it will speedily pass Congress. 

Tuomas N. MARLOVE, 
Chairman Montana Fish and Game Commission, 
RICHMOND, VA., February 16, 1928. 
Hon. PETER NORBECK, 
United States Senate: ; 

Bird conservation bill indorsed by overwhelming majority America’s 
outstanding wild-life conservationists. No measure had larger and wider 
publicity. Longer passage delayed more money cost to provide needed 
refuges and shooting grounds, such lands being taken up fast by wealthy 
syndicates of hunters. 

M. D. Hart. 


HARTFORD, CONN., February 16, 1928. 
Hon. PETER NORBECK, 
United States Senate: 

It is my understanding that hearing on migratory bird conservation 
bill comes to-morrow. Regret impossible for me to be present. Bill 
strongly indorsed by this commission. Unless we can provide sanc- 
tuaries with feeding grounds for our migratory waterfowl the supply 
will continue to decrease. The Federal license to provide funds for 
defraying the expenses involved seems to be the one logical solution of 
the problem. 


Joun W. Tircomn, 
Superintendent State Board of Fisheries and Game. 
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Hon. PETER NORBECK, 
United States Senate: 

Please record Massachusetts as strongly indorsing migratory bird 
conservation bill. Our sportsmen willing to help finance work of Fed- 
eral Government in doing things proposed under this bill, although they 
do not expect any of such funds to be expended in our State until the 
great needs in the West and South are taken care of. We earnestly 
urge the passage of the bill at this session of Congress. 

WILLIAM C. ADAMS, 
Division of Fisheries and Game, 
Department of Conservation. 


Boston, Mass., February 16, 1928. 


. FRANKFORT, KY., February 16, 1928. 


Hon. PETER NORBECK, 
United States Senate: 

The Kentucky Game and Fish Commission urges the Senate committee 
to report favorably the migratory bird conservation bill, Its passage 
will assist us in conservation, especially in the western part of our 
State, which lies across the migratory-bird path. 

GEORGE C. WAGGONER, 
Evecutive Agent Kentucky Game and Fish Commission. 
COLUMBIA, S. C., February 16, 1928. 
Senator PETER NORBECK, 
United States Senate: 

I earnestly urge immediate passage of the migratory bird conserva- 
tion bill, for it will mean a great thing for the conservation of our wild 
life. A. A. RICHARDSON, 

Chief Game Warden of South Carolina, 
Des Mores, Iowa, February 16, 1928. 
PETER NORBECK, 
United States Senate: 

Immediate action necessary to save migratory birds from destruction. 

Urge your strong support of bills now pending. 
W. E. ALBERT, 
State Game Warden, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., February 17, 1928. 
Hon. PRT NORBSCK, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

Minnesota organized, and individual sportsmen and game and fish 
department sincerely believe in and squarely behind migratory-bird 
refuge and shooting grounds conservation bill now before Senate. In 
view of international aspect and migratory bird treaty act it seems 
obvious to me protection and perpetuation migratory water fowl is obli- 
gation and duty of Federal Government, and further believe if matter 
left in hands individual State attention given will be both sporadic and 
spasmodic, Fail to see any justification for claim bill under considera- 
tion constitutes any invasion State rights. Sincerely hope bill be rec- 
ommended for passing by committee Friday and will be enacted into 
law by Congress this session. Will greatly appreciate any effort you 
may exert along this line, 

JAMES F., Goto, 
Commissioner of dame and Fisk. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., February 16, 1928. 
Hon. PETER NORBECEK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The sentiment existing in the State of Indiana is overwhelmingly in 
favor of the passage of the migratory bird conservation bill. The Fed- 
eral Government should do its part in the protection and propagation 
of migratory birds, inasmuch as it holds jurisdiction over the same 
under the treaty with Canada. Sportsmen in this State will not object 
to paying a Federal license. 

Grorce N. MANNFELD, 
Superintendent Fisheries and Game. 


BALTIMORE, MD., February 16, 1928. 
Senator PETER NORBECK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

I beg to add my hearty indorsement for the enactment of the migra- 
tory bird conservation bill. This bill should be placed on the Federal 
statutes as quickly as possible. It is very important that we enact 
both Federal and State legislation for the further protection of the wild 
life of this country. Under State administration, wherever game 
refuges have been established they have worked wonders in saving our 
wild life. And to further the preservation of migratory birds we must 
establish Federal game refuges. I heartily indorse the hunters’ license 


feature, as this system, wherever it has been adopted in the States, has 
worked wonders for the conservation of our wild life. 
E. Lex COMPTE, 
State Game Warden, 
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Mr. NORBECK. I have a telegram from Dr. William T. 
Hornaday, a conservancy expert of international fame, which 
I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The telegram is as follows: 

STAMFORD, CONN., April 9, 1928. 
Hon. PETER NORRECK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Latest news received. Your wise and generous amendment to your 
migratory bird bill bas completely transformed that measure into a 
safe, sane, and far-reaching agency for a general increase m water- 
fowl throughout the whole United States, and a 25-year extension of 
legitimate sports in hunting it. No true sportsman or game defender 
can fail to support your bill as amended. I hope you will stand as 
firm as the Rock of Gibraltar for the Federal license fee of one insig- 
nificant dollar and wardens to protect the sanctuaries and feed birds 
as may be nécessary. On the Jack Miner plan, without the money 
and the warden, the whole plan falls to the ground and we may as 
well cease our efforts to save migratory game and hunting on a basis 
of continuance. I am trying to broadcast an appeal to a million 
sportsmen for their active support for your bill. 

WILLIAM T. Hornapay,. 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, in the temporary absence 
of the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], I will 
offer his amendment in his behalf. In lieu of section 17 of 
the bill, I offer what I send to the desk. 

ate PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Strike out section 17 of the bill and in 
lien thereof insert: 


That when any State shall by suitable legislation make provision 
adequately to enforce the provisions of this act and all regulations 
promulgated thereunder, the Secretary of Agriculture may so certify, 
and then and thereafter said State may take over the enforcement 
of said act and the regulations made in aid of said act. The said 
State may and shall, so long as it shall enforce the said act and regu- 
lations made in pursuance thereof, be reimbursed from said funds for 
the costs of said enforcement to that extent said services would have 
cost had the service been performed by the Federal Government. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota 
in behalf of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I hope the bill will not be- 
come a law. This country was once yery much divided on the. 
question of the rights which were reserved by the States under 
the Constitution, and as to just what powers a State did have 
and what powers were delegated by the bill of rights and the 
Constitutional Convention to the various States of the Union 
and what rights the States had given away under the Consti- 
tution. I understand from newspaper reports that the Presi- 
dent of the United States a few days ago made a speech in 
which he took up this very important question, and I compli- 
ment him even at this late date on being a convert to the idea 
of State rights. 

But that is not all that is involved in the pending bill by 
any means. Senators talk about bombs in Chicago and heap) 
fire on the head of Hale Thompson. A good deal is said, too, 
about anarchy. But the common people of the country are, 
getting mighty tired of the Senate and House exercising what 
have come to be called their aristocratic powers, dominating: 
and controlling and dictating to the people of the country every- 
thing they may or may not do, what they shall eat, what they: 
shall drink, when they shall go to bed, when they shall get up, 
when they shall go fishing, when they shall go hunting, whether 
they shall have a picnic or not; and, if they have a picnic, what 
they must have at the picnic, and so forth. It seems to me that 
Senators and Congressmen, when -they get to Washington, ab- 
solutely forget that they have any poor people at home; and 
some of them, I think, forget that they have anybody at home 
at all. 

How much further are we going? What do Senators expect 
from the people, who know that certain privileges are being 
exercised by every official of the United States Government, 
that certain privileges are indulged in by Senators and Con- 
gressmen, by the judges who try the criminals; by the solicitors 
who prosecute them, by the officers who are supposed to be 
enforcing the law, and yet are denied the common people? Do 
Senators think those people will forever be satisfied with know- 
ing that they—the ones at home—working in industry, work- 
ing in the field, and making a living in this country and feeding 
the world, too, are the only people who are to be denied and 
deprived of privileges under the laws which their Senators and 
Congressmen here enact? ` 
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Talk about Mussolini; talk about other governments; you 
are forcing the people to anarchy and to lawlessness just as 
fast as you can force them. Senators may laugh at that state- 
ment if they want to, but to-day in this country men are 
sitting on juries who are finding not guilty of crime people 
whom they know are guilty. They are finding them not guilty 
because they know that the solicitor who prosecuted the case 
does the same thing for which they are trying the defendant, 
and because they know that the judge sitting on the bench is 
guilty of the same crime that the man in the dock is being 
tried for. 

They sit there on juries and bring in such verdicts, and they 
are us good men as you are or as I am, as high-toned citizens, 
men who pay their taxes, do their part, do not dodge a draft 
law by claiming some exemption, as Senators and Representa- 
tives may do. When it comes time to fight, they do not claim 
that they are too young; they do not claim that they are fathers 
of two or three tots at home and can not leave them; but they 
walk up like men and volunteer; they take their guns on their 
shoulders and they fight in defense of their country. Those men 
render verdicts of not guilty in such cases because they know 
that those being tried are the only people that those laws are 
intended to affect and do affect. 

I warn you, and I warn you in all seriousness of such a 
situation. I go among that class of people; I eat at the table 
with that class of people; I spend nights in the homes of that 
class of people; I make speeches to that class of people when I 
go to their meetings in their halls, sometimes in private behind 
closed doors and sometimes with open doors. I warn you, Sen- 
ators, that the people are getting tired of being hamstrung and 
hog tied. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield with pleasure, sir. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I infer from what the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has stated that it is his opinion—and 
I am in accord with him—that the enactment of such laws as 
the prohibition law and other laws seeking to restrain personal 
liberty and to regulate the conduct of individuals is bringing 
about disrespect for all law and authority. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
expresses it exactly and in a very few words. 

When I was a boy the people of my section thought the 
President of the United States was somebody great. They do 
not think so now. They thought a Cabinet officer was a 
little something like one of the apostles who went around with 
their king. I remember in my boyhood days when Judge Ker- 
shaw, Judge Wallace, and men of that character came to my 
little town of Newberry. The crowd would be standing out on 
the courthouse square talking, when somebody would say, “ Here 
comes the judge.“ Every man would step back, take his hat 
off, and when the judge would pass the old soldiers maybe 
would say, “Good morning. General.” while the younger men 
like myself would say, “Good morning, Judge.“ Now when a 
judge comes by it is, “Hello, Dick,” “Hello Jim,” “ What 
time are you going to open court, Henry?” The people do not 
have the respect for the President and his Cabinet and for the 
Senate and the other House of Congress that they once had. 
Why is it? It is because this House and the House across the 
way haye deprived them of the God-given privileges that they 
were born with when they were children. 

It used to be when Senator Butler or Senator Hampton would 
come home and walk up the streets of Columbia or when people 
would come up here to see Senators and Representatives they 
thought they were big men. They do not think it to-day. Do 
not fool yourselves. They do not think it because of your 
little actions, because of the contemptibleness in trying to 
deprive every man of every privilege that God gave him on this 
earth. Senators sit here and keep it up day after day and 
expect the common people of this country, the American voters, 
to continue to put up with it and stand by. Gentlemen of the 
Senate, if you keep it up, just as certain as there is a God 
sitting on His throne in heaven, respect for law will be gone; 
respect for order will be gone. The people among themselves 
will agree that they do not propose continuously to be imposed 
on in any such way. The result will be that jurors will agree 
before they ever go into the courthouse that they will not 
render a verdict against accused persons for committing crimes 
or violations of law when they know that the men higher up 
are equally guilty. 

Mr. WALSH of Mussachusetts. Guilty of the same crime. 

Mr. BLEASE. Guilty of the same crime. 

We had an instance in my own State—I do not like to talk 
about home folks, but I can. A judge—I will not call his 


name; it would hardly be right, but 1 would not much mind 
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doing it; he is not on my side of the political fence. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. He must be a Republican. 

Mr. BLEASE. That judge instructed a jury in the court-. 
house; he delivered a long charge. When he finished the jury 
went out, stayed about five minutes, and came in with a verdict 
of “not guilty,” though everybody knew the defendant was 
guilty. That afternoon court, as we express it down home, 
“broke” a little earlier than it was expected. The foreman of 
the jury lived in a town just above the judge's town, and he 
asked the judge to ride home with him. They got out about 
15 or 20 miles from where the court was being held, along in 
the shank of the afternoon. 

Those men—the foreman of the jury and the judge—had 
been trained together from boyhood. The foreman of the jury 
knew the country thoroughly; he knew there was a very nice 
cool spring near the road a short distance out. He turned 
out to the side of the road, stopped, and said, “Judge, I do 
not know about you, but I am going to take a drink.” He 
reached down, opened his satchel, and took out a bottle of 
South Carolina mountains’ most perfect corn. [Laughter.] 
The judge said, “I believe I will join you,” and he did. They 
both took a drink. When he closed his satchel and put it back 
in the automobile, he said, “Judge "—he called him by name 
“do you know why we acquitted that man in the Greenwood 
courthouse just about two hours ago?” The judge replied, 
“No; that verdict was quite a surprise to me.” He said, “We 
acquitted him because we knew that you and I and every other 
man on that jury do the same thing that we just now did and 
what you were trying him for doing.” 

That is the condition we are putting this country in; there 
is no doubt about it. I practiced criminal law for 40 years, 
ever since I reached my majority, and I have defended all 
kinds of people. There are some who say it is wrong to take 
a case if the lawyer knows the man is guilty. I never thought 
so; I thought it was the lawyer's duty to see that the accused 
received substantial justice in a fair and proper manner—not 
to hide or conceal the crime, but to see that the accused had a 
fair and impartial trial by a fair jury. But the laws which 
are being enacted in this country to-day are bringing about such 
‘ condition that it will soon be impossible to secure a fair 
ury. 

I am reminded of a story I once heard, and I presume Sena- 
tors have heard it; I imagine it has been told as to every 
State, but it was told on Judge Hudson, one of the greatest 
jurists South Carolina ever produced. He was trying a fellow 
for stealing a hog. 

The 12 men on the jury went out and found the accused not 
guilty. Subsequently, Judge Hudson said to the foreman of 
the jury, Bill, that was a very strange verdict to me; you all 
must haye known that fellow stole that hog.” The foreman 
looked at him, laughed, and said, “ Judge, that is so; but you 
know that seven of us were over at George’s house the other 
night at a barbecue and we helped him ent that same hog.” 
{Laughter.] That actually happened and cun be proven by 
older men than am I in my State to-day. 

Mr. President, I merely mention these two trifling incidents 
to show what the Congress of the United States is doing and 
to beg the Senate to stop. Oh, you may say, “I will be re- 
elected; the conditions referred to by the Senator from South 
Carolina haye nothing to do with the ease, not a thing in the 
world.” Yes, Mr. President; I have known men to be elected 
who went back home and in reality were beaten. I have 
known men to be elected who knew when they took their seats 
that if the decision had been left to an honest vote of the people 
they never would have been heard of; but somebody stole 
enough votes to put them across because they had money or 
influence. I know that to be true. So I want the Senate to 
stop and think a little bit. 

I have a cartoon here which I should like to give my friend 
from South Dakota [Mr. Norsgeck]. It depicts a tramp going 
toward the South; flying over the top of his head is a flock of 
birds, and under the bottom is the legend “ Migratory birds "— 
and the migratory birds include, of course, that beautiful 
tramp. [Laughter.] That cartoon reminds me of this bill. 1 
stuck it here on the wall this morning, but I reckon it was 
against the rules, for somebody went over and took it down, to 
which I have raised no objection. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. President, I want to analyze this bill a little. 
What I have said was in the way of generalities. but I wish to 
say, before I start on the bill, that I do believe there are Sen- 
ators and Representatives who yet believe in giving the people 
some rights, some little privileges, anyway. 

Just because we are getting old is no reason for taking away 
the privileges of everybody else; just because we do not want 
to drink is no reason why we should not let anybody else have 
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a drink. Be liberal, be wholehearted, be free-minded, and give 
the individual some little privileges; some little rights. Let us 
go back home and talk to our folks about some of these bills 
we are trying to pass. Let us ask them what they think about 
them. Go back and ask the cotton-mill boys down in the South 
what they think about the fact that they can not go fishing 
unless they have got some trifling little sniper snooping around 
to watch them and to try to get a chance to run them into 
court. Then what do they do in many instances? They do 
not take them into court. They say, “ Give me $2.50—your fine 
will be $5, but give me $2.50, and say no more about it.“ That 
is the kind of laws we are making. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. A little more graft. 

Mr. BLEASE. A little more graft, as my friend from Mas- 
sachusetts well suggests. One of these little snipers which it 
was proposed to provide for in this bill might go out and 
catch some little fellow shooting, perhaps innocently. He would 
say to the one found shooting, I will tell you what I will do“ 
I know that it is done in connection with the liquor business 
and there is no reason why they will not do it in the bird 
business. I have known some rather good men who sell “ blind- 
tiger” liquor, and I have asked them how in the world they 
kept out of jail. “ Well,” they say,“ We pay the law.” They do 
not call them constables; they call it “the law” down in my 
country. Sometimes, when the officers are going out to search, 
one fellow sits around; he is on to the job; he goes to the 
phone and says, That you, Bill?” “Yes.” “The boys have 
laid out a program out here. They are going to be up at 
Barnwell Street first; then they are going across to Market 
Street; then they are going down on Jervey Street; they will 
get to your place just about so and so; look out.” So about 
the time they are to get there Bill has got everything hid. 

I am stating a fact now; I know it to be true. Bill has 
got everything hid and put away. The constables all come in, 
and the informer, the fellow who is getting the money, goes 
with them. They search everywhere; they find nothing; the 
constables all leave while Bill and two or three customers 
stay in the place. Just about the time the last constable goes 
out the door, Bill reaches down, sets his little stuff up, and 
says, “ Boys, have another one; it is on the law”; and they 
all laugh. That is what is going on in this country and what 
is going on in the city of Washington; I know it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BLEASE. I always yield with pleasure to my friend 
from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator doubtless is aware of the fact 
that General Andrews stated not long ago, when he was con- 
nected with the Prohibition Service, that bootlegging was abso- 
lutely coextensive with the entire United States. So I am 
sure the Senator does not intend to create the impression that 
there is anything merely local or sectional about the conditions 
that he is depicting. N 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I thank my friend for the sug- 
gestion; but I am talking about all these fool laws about fish- 
ing and hunting and taking a little drink. That is about all I 
will say right now; but the people are getting tired of all that 
kind of laws—more tired of it than you think they are. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
just once more? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina further yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BLEASE. I do. 

Mr. BRUCE. Does not the Senator’s memory also go back 
to the time in the South—because I was born and bred in a 
southern community—when it was considered almost a scanda- 
lous thing for any reference to be made to politics in the pulpit? 

Mr. BLEASE. I never heard of that until I went to running 
for governor, and then the preachers all went to preaching 
against me. As my friend from Massachusetts suggests, I had 
the fellow who sits in the pew on my side; but that is a fact. 
When 1 first announced for governor I think about 9 out of 
every 10 preachers in the whole State would close their Bibles 
and take their text on BLxASR. I appreciated it. The night after 
I was inaugurated, and made a speech out on the statehouse 
steps, I told them I appreciated their praying like they did; 
that a good many of them had told me they were praying for 
the best man to win, and I was sure their prayers had come 
true. Next morning I went into the governor's office, so I had 
no fault to find with their prayers; but my friend from Mary- 
land is right. I never heard of preachers taking part in politics 
out in my State until I was a grown man. I do not blame them 
for taking a part in politics, however. They have got to raise 
money. They can not live and educate their children on noth- 
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ing, and they have got to get up something to interest the people 
with, and why not preach on somebody's politics? 

Mr. President, here is this amendment splitting jurisdiction. 
If a State shall do so-and-so, why, then, the State will take 
control; but if the State does not do so-and-so, then we, the 
Federal Government, are going to take control. Why? I make 
the prediction right here this afternoon that if the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law were left to the honor of the goy- 
ernor of each State of this Nation, you would come nearer hay- 
ing prohibition to-day than you haye. I resented it when I was 
governor, and I never would allow one of my State men to go 
with a Federal officer to enforce a law for four years and over. 
If I were the Governor of South Carolina to-night, I would not 
let a single man under me mix into any raid or any arrest with 
which the Federal Government had anything to do, because I 
was not there sworn to uphold the laws of the United States 
except in so far as they applied to my own State government. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
just once more? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina further yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRUCE. What the Senator is saying suggests to my 
mind naturally enough, of course, the fact that in Maryland we 
have positively refused, from the time of the enactment of the 
Volstead law, to pass any State prohibition enforcement law, 
The consequence is that while I often read of corrupt collusion 
between State and county police officers and prohibition agents, 
no such scandal, not in one single solitary instance, has been 
known in the State in which I live. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I am glad to hear that. I am 
not surprised at that State wanting a man like Ritchie for 
governor, If he has that much good, common horse sense, he 
does not need much other kind to be President of the United 
States. 

This amendment is an effort to force a State to pass a law 
to keep the great United States Government from sending into 
it spies such as they used to shoot in the olden times. Why, 
I know the time when if a man calling himself a gentleman— 
of course he was not—had been out with a party of friends, 
and they had had something to drink, or killed a bird, or played 
a little social game of cards, and he had gone off and told it, 
he would have been condemned and blacklisted in decent com- 
pany forever. You people in Congress up here have made it an 
honor, however. If a man is invited to a Senator’s home, or 
invited to some friend’s home, and perchance there should be 
a little wine or champagne served, and he goes out, like the 
contemptible cur that he is, and says that that wine was served 
at this table, this private home, he is honored; he is held up 
as a law-enforcing officer of the United States. The man that 
owns the home ought to shoot him like he would a mad dog 
trying to bite his baby on the front doorstep. [Laughter.] 

That is how much I think of this kind of law, publicly ex- 
pressed; and I hope it will be publicly printed, because I am 
not afraid of the people that I represent on this floor, I 
should be glad to go back home and make this same speech on 
the stump in every county in my State, because we love liberty; 
and, as I said here the other day, I repeat to-day, we have in 
the State of South Carolina the purest unmixed American 
blood in the American Union. There is no nigger marrying in 
my country. There is no marrying to Japs, and Chinamen, 
and other mixed breeds. We do not allow it. We have a law 
against it; and if the law does not take effect, disappearances 
from home sometimes take effect. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The only people that need 
reforming are the preachers, I judge. 

Mr. BLEASE. Well, no. I think in my State we have a 
pretty good crowd of preachers. 

Mr. President, this bill deprives a man of the right to a trial 
by jury. Read the sections of it and see. The Constitution 
of the United States and the constitutions of every State in 
this Union guarantee to every man the right of a trial by jury. 
It is considered a sacred right; and yet here is a bill, under 
the guise of a migratory bird bill, that takes away that right. 

I do not see why these people who live away out in the West 
always want to be hopping on what we people down in the 
South do. What business is it of theirs? Why do you not let 
us alone? You make out that sectionalism is dead. It is just 
as bitter in the hearts of some people to-day as it was the day 
that Lee went to Appomattox Courthouse and met Grant and 
told him the war was over. He did not surrender. The South 
never has surrendered. You brought all the world to fight us 
from every nation on God’s earth; you paid for them out of the 
Treasury, and you are paying millions of dollars now to the 
chaps that they left after them; but there is as much hatred 
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of the South in the North to-day, I am sorry to say, as there 
ever was; and I hate to see it. I did not believe it when I 
first came to the Senate, but it crops out here every day. There 
are men in the Senate and men in this city and men in this 
Nation who hate the South to-day just as much as they hated 
the South the day the Civil War was over. Do not tell me it is 
not trne, for I have tried to see it the other way. I have tried 
to make friends the other way. 

You come in here and take a Cape Cod Canal up here, and 
appropriate millions and millions of dollars to be wasted on a 
canal that never will be worth anything to this country. You 
have a Columbia River Basin project out here, for which you 
want about $250,000,000. You have all kinds of other bills; but 
you let the South want something for a navy yard, you let the 
South want something for reclamation, you let the South want 
something for some other purposes, and you are told, “ No.” 
Economy comes in, and then you talk about loving us. If you 
love us, let us alone. We are not asking you to give us any- 
thing. We do not want any of your charity. We just want you 
to let-us alone. If you. want migratory bird bills and other 
things of that kind out in your country, have them; but my 
people are getting tired of them—very tired. 

Why should a man be deprived of the right of trial by jury? 
Why should you go to work here and put in a bill that provides 
that if a man is caught shooting, violating this law, you are 
going to take him before a United States commissioner and let 
bim fine him between $25 and $500? It is a ridiculous proposi- 
tion; absolutely ridiculous! Who is going to settle on whether 
he shall pay $25 or whether he shall pay 8500? I will tell you 
who is going to settle on it—the man who makes the arrest, 
He is going to make a bargain with that fellow before he ever 
gets to the commissioner, Whether it is the truth or not, he 
will say to him, “I will see the commissioner, I will have him 
make your fine a little bit, so-and-so. You give me so-and-so.” 
That is what it amounts to, 

If you want to be honest in your bill, and you are going to 
pass it, if nothing else will do you but to pass it, pass it, but 
put the truth in it. Say that if a man is tried, if a man is 
indicted for violating this law, he shall be taken before a regu- 
lar court, where he is entitled to go. If he wants to plead 
guilty, let him get up in the courthouse before a judge whose 
authority is constituted by the State constitution or the United 
States Constitution, if he be a Federal judge, and let that judge 
decide what shall be a proper punishment. 

Why let some little United States commissioner that does not 
happen to like some man’s child, maybe, or does not like the 
man, because his boy violates this law, put on him an outrageous 
fine to humiliate the poor man, such a heavy fine that he knows 
that he can not pay it, and put his child in jail? 

Why, Senators, I think the most of you surely can not be 
thinking seriously about this bill. I think you just like the 
Senator from South Dakota; I think you just see the interest 
he has in this bill, and I think you are just voting for it to 
please him, some of you. I wish I could take you through my 
State for about a week and let one of you get up and read this 
bill to my people, and then make your speech on it, without my 
saying a word, and just ask them what they think about it. 
You would find quite a different opinion from what you find 
among yourselves up here, when you are endeavoring to take 
everything in this world from the people of this country. 

Now let us read a little bit of this bill. We have plenty of 
time. 

Whether they kill the bill or not does not worry me. I just 
want my people to know I was not crazy enough to yote for such 
a thing as this. I read further from the bill: 


Sec. S. That the jurisdiction of the State, both civil and criminal, 
over persons upon areas acquired under this act shall not be affected or 
changed by reason of their acquisition and administration by the United 
States as migratory bird reservations, except so far as the punishment 
of offenses against the United States is concerned. 


“Changed by reason of their acquisition and administration 
by the United States.“ Why, then, go on in the bill and make 
the exception “except so far as the punishment of offenses is 
concerned“? If you are going to make it even on one score, 
let us make it even on all. If you are going to put it under the 
jurisdiction of the United States Government, then why do you 
want to say that it shall not be the same in case of punishment? 
I can tell you why, Mr. President. It is because those who 
have charge of this bill have an idea that the judges appointed 
from the White House—I may have used the wrong word in 
saying “appointed.” I might have said “ designated” from the 
White House, possibly appointed from Wall Street at the die- 
tate of the money interests of this country, the railroads and 
the bankers and some others, who generally name their man 
and send his name down to the White House, and the White 
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House sends his name here. That is about all they have to do 
with it. I should have said judges designated from that point; 
that those judges, being in the control of the United States 
Government, will be more harsh and deal more severely with 
people who happen to violate this law than a State judge, who 
lives among them, knows their condition, and knows the cir- 
cumstances, and who knows the people with whom he is dealing. 
I can see no other reason why there is a desire to put that 
proyision in the bill. Then there is this: 


That nothing in this act is intended to interfere with the operation 
of the game laws of the several States applying to migratory game 
birds in so far as they do not permit what is forbidden by Federal law. 


That is a wonderful section. I would like to know how the 
United States Congress can pass any other kind of a law. I 
would like to know by what authority they have a right to say 
what the punishment in a State court shall be 


in so far as they do not permit— 
That is, the State law— 
what is forbidden by Federal law. 


There is another power given in this bill which I think this 
country is getting tired of, and it comes right in this section. 
When the United States Government was formed, Congress was 
established to make laws. What have we done? We have sat 
down here and delegated that power, until we can not make an 
appropriation without getting somebody else’s consent. If there 
is a bill pending, and some matter comes up and a Senator 
would like to have an amendment put into the bill to appro- 
priate a certain amount of money for a certain purpose, he is 
ruled out on a point of order, because some little sap-headed, 
big-headed Yankee has not approved of it. That is what I am 
getting tired of. Yet in this bill there is the same thing, and 
it is set out plainly here that that is the purpose. Its propo- 
nents do not even try to hide it or conceal it. 

Are we to pass this, and continually pass such bills? As 
one, I want to warn the people of this country that if they 
keep on allowing things to go as they are going in this Con- 
gress it will not be long before the common man will not be 
anying in this country except a servant and a slave of some- 

ody. 

The Bureau of the Budget has far more power than Congress 
has. You even go so far as to say that certain boards shall 
pass laws, not only pass laws but fix the punishment that is 
to be inflicted for a violation of the law. Ignorance of the law 
is no excuse. There is not a lawyer in the United States of 
America, Chief Justice Taft not excepted, who knows what 
laws are on the statute books of this country to-day, and I will 
leave to the Chief Justice himself to say whether I am right 
or not. 

Yet you pass a law and let some little board, as this bill 
proposes to do for the Agricultural Department, pass rules 
and regulations under the law, and then go out into the country 
districts. and say to-the boys and girls of the country, “We 
will try you and we will convict you,” and if he says, “I never 
heard of this law,” they will say, “Ignorance of the law is no 
excuse.” There are Senators on this floor right now whom I 
might ask about certain statute laws and 1 venture to say 
they never heard of them or read them, and I know there are 
many that they could ask me about with the same result. 
You are piling them up all the time, robbing the people, abso- 
lutely stealing, as Robert Y. Hayne once said on the floor of 
the Senate, stealing the powers and the rights of fhe people 
of the States. 

Down in my country there is a bank robbing the people, 
and I have tried my best to get the Senate to see about it. 
x want to talk about that bank a little bit, and this is a good 
time. 

I understand the Treasury Department discovered so much 
rottenness down there that they will not even let the chair- 
man of the committee call a meeting. I asked a friend of 
mine over here when the Committee on Banking and Currency 
was going to have a meeting, and he said that they have not 
had a meeting for a long time and he does not know when 
the chairman is going to call a meeting. I had printed in the 
Recorp an article from a paper showing that the bank in 
Columbia had charged off more than $2,000,000 loaned on 
worthless land, which was put on the block and sold and the 
Government had to buy it in. I suggest that Senators get 
yesterday's Ryconn, and there they will see the figures showing 
that the bank marked off as a total loss about $2,000,000. 
That is gone. They actually loaned money to a man down 


there and took a mortgage on a big road. That is the truth. 
He went to the bank and told them he wanted to borrow some 
money, and they sent au inspector down there, and the in- 
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spector went back and informed them that it was all right. 
When they went to foreclose the mortgage they had about a 
half of a big road about a mile long included in the acreage 
on which they loaned the money. 

That is the kind of a government we have down there, and 
when I come to the Senate and ask them to pass a resolution 
to go down there and investigate the condition of that bank, to 
investigate whether there is any rottenness in it or not, head- 
quarters speaks. And who is headquarters? Andrew W. Mel- 
lon! If I had made as much money out of selling liquor as 
he has made, I would not want to oppress my people. I would 
have oppressed them enough. Mellon sits back and says, Nor- 
BECK, don't move.” The Senator from South Dakota refuses 
to call his committee together, and the bank in Columbia con- 
tinues to go on in this robbery and pilfering of the Federal 
Government. But a bill can be brought in to say to my people 
down there, “ We rob you through the United States Govern- 
ment; we let this fellow running the Columbia bank rob you; 
and we will smile at that. That is what we want to do. You 
southerners ought to be robbed. That is all you are entitled 
to. You are poor, and we want to keep you poor. That is what 
is the matter. But we are not going to let you have any privi- 
leges. We will let your little boy go hunting, but if he happens 
to kill a migratory bird we will punish him.” 

There are plenty of people in this country who do not know 
what a migratory bird is. I doubt if there is a man on the 
floor of the Senate, the Senator from South Dakota included, 
who can stand up right now and repeat what is in the treaty 
as to what migratory birds are or who migratory birds are. 
Yet ignorance of the law is no excuse. The poor little devil 
who violates the law must go to jail because his daddy can 
not raise $500, and the United States commissioner does not 
like him. 

That is the kind of government we are living under. I do 
not know whether Hoover could do any worse than that. I 
know one thing. We have to put up with things under this 
Government, but we would not put up with Mr. Hoover's 
“black chocolates,” I will tell you that. 

If he should try to do with his “black chocolates” some of 
the things that Coolidge’s people with nigger hearts and white 
blood do, they would not get very far in South Carolina 
with it. 

What else is there is this beautiful bill? I read: 


That no person shall knowingly disturb, injure, or destroy any notice, 
signboard, fence, building, ditch, dam, dike, embankment, flume, spillway, 
or other improvement or property of the United States on any area 
acquired under this act or cut, burn, or destroy any timber, grass, or 
other natural growth, on said area or on any area of the United 
States, which heretofore has been or which hereafter may be set apart 
or reserved for the use of the Department of Agriculture as a game 
refuge or as a preserve or reservation and breeding ground for native 
birds, under any law, proclamation, or Executive order, or oecupy or use 
any part thereof, or enter thereon for any purpose, except in accordance 
with the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Senators, why not say “except in accordance with the laws 
passed by the Congress of the United States”? Why do they 
gay “except in accordance with regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture?” When did the Constitution of this country pro- 
vide that Congress should delegate to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the right to make laws and regulations that the Senate 
is supposed to make? When did we reach the point where we 
delegated our power, instead of sitting here ourselves and saying 
what the laws of this country shall be? We are delegating that 
right to the Department of Agriculture. You might say that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is a great man. I do not know 
whether he is or not. I have never seen him. But the in- 
cumbent will not always be the Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. 
Hoover might appoint one of his “ black chocolates” in order to 
do away with the race segregation in his Cabinet when he gets 
in. I do reserve one thing for him. I hope that just before the 
Kansas City convention goes to make his nomination, they will 
not circulate the report that Hoover has negro blood in him, in 
order to fool the southern negro delegates to vote for him on 
the next ballot. I guess you all know to what I am referring. 
It was done once, 

If that Secretary of Agriculture should be changed, you do 
not know who the Secretary might possibly be; and why 
should you pass a bill saying that he shall make the laws, 
he shall make the regulations, he shall do the things that are 
to be done under this bill? That should not be in this bill. 
This measure in its present shape and its amended shape has 
no right to be placed on our statute books— 
but nothing in this act or in any regulation thereunder shall be con- 
strued to preyent a person from entering upon any area acquired 
under this act for the purpose of fishing in accordance with the law 
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of the State in which such area is located: Provided, That such person 
complies with the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture covering 
such area. 


That is what I object to. Why not say, “ Provided such per- 
son does not violate the law of the United States Government“? 
You just simply say to a man, “ You go down into South Caro- 
lina, or into Georgia, or into any other State you please, make 
any kind of a regulation you want to make—it does not make 
any difference what you make, you make the regulations— 
and then you take the money and you hire just as many con- 
temptible little fellows as you can get and send them around 
over the country spying on these people, running them into the 
courts, running them before a commissioner.” And yet you 
make no provision in this bill for the publication of those 
regulations, and the very people who violate them—not only 
them but you yourselyes—possibly will not know what regula- 
tions the Secretary of Agriculture has made or under what 
rule he has his hand on you until you are arrested and dragged 
into the courts. 

Further on in the bill it is provided: 


That for the purposes of this act migratory birds are those defined 
as such by the treaty between the United States and Great Britain for 
the protection of migratory birds concluded August 16, 1908. 


When I get through I would like to have the author of the 
bill—and I am not joking about it, either—if he does not know, 
which I have no idea he does, send for the books and read just 
exactly what migratory game birds are thus defined by the 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain. In order 
that the people of the country may know what a game bird is 
I called attention to a cartoon which I sent to the Senator from 
South Dakota which puts the tramp down as a migratory. bird. 
I would like to know if he includes that “bird” in his bill. 
I would like to know just exactly what he does want included 
and exactly what people he is after under the bill as at present 
written, 

Other sections of the bill are just as bad. Listen to this beau- 
tiful provision: 


And then he may take such bird or nest or eggs thereof, respectively, 
only in accordance with the Federal law and regulations of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture adopted and approved. 


Think of that! Not according to the laws of the United States 
Government, not according to the laws of the State government, 
but he “may take such bird or nest or eggs, respectively, only 
in accordance with the Federal law and regulations of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture.” 

What does that do? It gives this same Secretary of Agri- 
culture more power than the Congress of the United States has, 
because in this body it takes a majority vote to pass a bill, and 
then it has to go from this body to the House, or if it originates 
in the House it has to come from there to the Senate. The 
House has to put its approval on the bill by a majority vote. 
Then the bill has to go to the President of the United States, 
and if he sees fit to veto it and it comes back to the Senate and 
the House it takes a two-thirds vote of Congress to pass that 
bill over the veto. Yet here is a bill just about to be passed, 
and which I suppose will be passed by this body, saying to the 
Secretary of Agriculture that he may make any law he pleases, 
he may make any regulation he pleases, he may provide punish- 
ment, and when any one of those regulations is violated the boy, 
the girl, the man, or the woman who violates his rules and 
regulations shall be fined not less than $25 nor more than $500. 

That is more power, I repeat, than either House of Congress 
or the President has. The very purpose in having two Houses 
of Congress was to let one be a check on the other, so that if 
the Senate should hastily do something the House, in its more 
mature deliberation, might correct the wrong, or vice versa. 
Then the framers of the Constitution went further and said 
“We do not propose to let delegates from the States make a 
law. Congress can not make a law. No,” they said, “we will 
not allow it.“ They said that the President of the United 
States, sometimes elected by the people, and sometimes by 
political tricksters, must place his approval on the bill before 
it can become a law. And yet here to-day, in April, 1928, the 
Senate is about to become the father of a law which transfers 
and gives more authority to the Secretary of Agriculture than 
= bie to the House of Representatives and the Senate com- 

ned. 

We are about to pass over it as lightly as we recently passed 
over a bill giving many million dollars for the purchase of the 
Cape Cod Canal, and just as the other day we came mighty 


near to authorizing an appropriation of $300,000,000 for the 
Columbia Basin project. But when the people in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley come up and want some money, we are told, 
J am going to veto it if you do not do so-and-so.” 


There is no 
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veto for money going to the East. There is no veto for money 
going out into certain sections of the country represented by 
certain Senators, but if it is to go into another section of the 
country there is held up a threatened veto, a threat to Congress 
“if you do thus and so you will have to override a yeto.” 

Why these discriminations? A Senator of these United States, 
according to my conception, is not here to represent his State 
alone. If he is, he should resign and go back to his home State 
and run for the State legislature. A man in the United States 
Senate, it seems to me, ought to come as a representative of all 
the people of the country. I have voted for measures which 
came from the other side of the aisle and been very severely 
criticized in my home State for it. Some of my best friends 
have written letters of protest to me and some of the news- 
papers have had some very harsh things to say because I 
voted a certain way on certain measures. I voted that way 
because I believed it was for the best interests of the Nation 
even though it might not have been for the best interests of 
my own little State. I do not vote for any measure because it 
comes from the Republican side or the Democratic side, and I 
do not vote for it because it is introduced by a friend of mine 
or a man who is not a friend of mine. I yote for it or against 
it as I believe it to be for the best interests of the Nation. 

Do we get laws enacted in that way? I think not. I have 
seen Senators come here at the very first of the session and in- 
troduce their bills quickly because they wanted to get them 
started through. Those bills never come out of the committee. 
They are never reported back to the Senate. There are bills 
in committees now on which the chairmen have been asked re- 
peatedly to act. Some of those bills were introduced during 
the first three days of the session and yet we can not get a 
report on them. Why is that? Some Senators get up here and 
introduce a bill and somebody will Whisper, That bill is too 
late; they will never reach it.“ The next day the bill will be 
reported back favorably from the committee, and unanimous 
consent is asked for its immediate consideration, and in less 
than 48 hours after it is introduced it is passed. Why that 
discrimination? 

A good many of the people of the country do not know of 
these things, but they are liable to know of them some day. 
They do not have anybody to go back home and tell them about 
those things. Of course, the newspapers do not worry them- 
selves about telling anything with reference to those who op- 
pose them. They do not worry about telling anything except 
about the man who sets them up to good cigars or a good drink 
of liquor, or something of that kind, then he gets a good write 
up all the time. His name is continuously in the papers. But 
if he happens to be not one of the favorites it does not matter 
what he may say or do. I am not speaking personally in that 
connection, because I do not want them to praise me. The 
newspapers in my State sent me here by abusing me, and if 
they should come out and praise me now I am afraid my home 
folks would think I had sold out, so I want them to keep on 
“cussing ” me. 

But I have seen other Senators get their bills through in the 
way I have just stated. Why is that? It is the money power, 
just as the money power is controlling the press in certain 
sections of the country to-day in connection with the presi- 
dential race. They are bought. They are hirelings of the in- 
terests, just as much so as the blackest nigger that shines a shoe 
in a barber shop in my State. 

They are working for the same interests and the same pay 
that the laborer works for, but against the interests of the 
country unless those interests be dictated by the money inter- 
ests. We have had some men send emissaries over the country 
to see how certain candidates would stand for President and 
who they would nominate. We have a very large money inter- 
est in the country to-day that does not care whether Smith or 
Hoover is nominated. They want to see them both nominated. 
They want the Democrats to nominate Smith and the Repub- 
licans to nominate Hooyer. Then they can sit back and laugh. 
They will have two horses in the race from two different stables 
owned by the same man and it does not make any difference to 
them which one wins, the owner of the stables gets the money. 
That is what is going on in this country and in the Senate 
Chamber at this time. 

I want to comment now on one other section, and this is a very 
important and very significant one, too. It provides that for the 
efficient execution of this act the judges cf the several courts es- 
tablished under the laws of the United States, the United States 
commissioners, and persons appointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall have the right to seize certain property which shall 
be disposed of as provided by section 5 of this bird bill, giving 
to those people the power not only to arrest a man und deprive 
him of his right of trial by jury, net only depriving him of the 
right to be taken before a United States commissioner, but 
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actually giving those men appointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the power to seize the property of the people, when the 
Constitution particularly and distinctly says that there shall be 
no seizure and no search without warrant; that no right shall 
exist to seize the people’s property without a proper warrant. 
Yet here is a section in this bill giving to these agents of the 
Department of Agriculture the right to seize property without 
a warrant, without other authority of law than the fact that 
they are appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture for that 
purpose, 

How far are we intending to go in our efforts to break down 
the Constitution of the country? An officer may go into a man’s 
home. He does not have to have a warrant for that. A man 
comes to your door to-night and knocks on the door. You go 
to the door and ask what he wants. “I want to search your 
house.” Have you a warrant?” No.“ Lou want to search 
my house?” Les“; and he deliberately comes in and searches 
it. If you say, No; I will shoot you down like a dog if you 
enter my house without a warrant,” then you find that he has 
some little henchman with him, and the two of them will go 
back and swear that you came to the door with a flashlight, 
flashed it on them, and that you had a double-barreled, sawed- 
off shotgun and poked it in their faces and that they had to 
shoot in self-defense. Then some little United States judge, 
with about as much brains as a jay bird, who sits on the bench 
will direct a verdict of “not guilty.” This great agent of the 
law had a right to shoot that man down in his home without a 
warrant, the victim not even knowing what he was charged 
with; and Senators are sitting here and by the act which it is 
now sought to pass proposing to delegate the same kind of 
power to a man appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the purpose of enforcing a bird law, putting a few birds that 
they happen to call “ migratory ” above the lives of the Ameri- 
ean people and the individual citizens of this country. 

I do not think, Mr. President, that some Senators can have 
read this bill; I think some of them have taken it possibly on 
good faith. I do not believe that the committee before whom 
the bill went could possibly have given it that serious thought 
and consideration that they should have given it, because I do 
not see how men would yote to give any such power to irrespon- 
sible agents. 

We hear the question sometimes asked, “ Why does not. the 
Government get better men to execute and enforce the law?” 
How are we going to get decent men to hold a job like that? 
Where are we going to find them? You can not find a decent 
man in this country, a man of good blood, a man who has been 
well bred and well reared—and it takes both to make a true 
man, although sometimes we see a man who is well bred but 
is not well reared. and we very often find a well-reared man 
who is not well bred. [Laughter.] But it is asked. Why do 
you not get better men?” Whom are you going to get? Who 
do you think is going to take a job that will compel the holder 
of it to come to your house and ask you to go out shooting with 
him and then when you go out and shoot a bird put his gun on 
you and say, “I have got you; you have violated the law.“ as 
officers do in connection with prohibition enforcement? They 
come over to a man’s house saying, “I have got such a terrible 
pain in my stomach.” 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, the happy distinction which the 
Senator from South Carolina made between well-bred and well- 
reared people reminds me of a remark of John Randolph of 
Roanoke when he instituted a comparison. between Andrew 
Jackson and John Quincy Adams. He said that Andrew Jack- 
son had no knowledge because he had never been taught, but 
that John Quincy Adams had none because he wus not teachable. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I think John Randolph had it 
about right. On Sunday last a statue was unveiled in the Capi- 
tol to one who I reckon was a great man, and I notice that some- 
body from my State said there was not but one South Caro- 
linian present. I do not know why the others did not attend, 
but I had my reason for not going, so I did not go. I agree 
with the distinguished Senator from Maryland and I thank 
him for his contribution. 

I repeat, Where are you going to get good men for these 
places? A Government agent goes to a man and says, “I am 
awful sick. Ain't you got a little whisky?” “I have not got a 
bit.“ “ You don’t know just how sick I am. Can you not give 
me a little bit or just sell me a little?” The poor fellow who 
has a half pint or pint goes and gives the man a drink, and he 
says, Take this,” and Jays down a dollar or 50 cents and leaves 
it there. He then goes out and swears some poor negro or poor 
white man sold the whisky to him, and has him arrested, 

Senators, that is what you are fixing to have under this bird 
bill. The people are getting tired of it. They submit for a long 
time and they will take a great deal; there is no question about 
that; you can fool them a great deal of the time and you can 
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fool a great many of them, but when you just keep on encroach- 
ing after a while they are going to stop, and when they stop 
they are going to stop you. If they can not stop you they are 
going to stop the man whom you send to take their last little 
privileges away from them. 

Some may say, “ But we will hang them.” That is all right. 
Away back yonder—I do not know how many years ago it has 
been—people were burned at the stake to keep down the Chris- 
tian religion. They burned Tyndale, the man who translated 
the first Bible into English; they burned a good many others; 
but when they got through with the burning they found that 
the Christian religion was stronger than ever; that Jesus Christ 
still reigned supreme, So you folk are going to wake up some 
morning and find that the white people of the American Nation 
reign supreme, and that they are tired, that they are weary of 
being dictated to and controlled and shackled and hampered in 
every contemptible way and by every contemptible kind of 
means that can be devised which it is thought will break down 
und destroy their peace and their happiness. 

Trial by jury gone! Who is going to submit to it? How long 
are the people going to submit to it? I do not know how long 
other States are going to submit to it, but when representatives 
from my State come up here and vote for bills such as this and 
some others that are being passed, I know how long they are 
going to be here. They are going to be here just exactly until 
the expiration of the time for which they have been commis- 
sioned, and beginning at 12 o'clock after that date they are 
going to be at home, or else they will be loafing around Wash- 
ington, as some are doing now, lobbying, getting into other 
people's chairs, and interfering with the business of the Senate. 
[Laughter.] 

I wish the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Nonnrek] would 
go with me to South Carolina at some time. I would be de- 
lighted to have him. I would guarantee him any kind of happi- 
ness and pleasure he might want and that money could buy— 
all he wanted to eat and all he wanted to drink, and nice 
comfortable places in which to sleep—and let him meet a 
free people, God's people, God's chosen people, a people whose 
ancestors fought in the Revolutionary War and in the Mexican 
War and in the War of 1812; people who themselves fought in 
the Spanish-American War and in the World War, and some 
of whom are fighting in Nicaragua yonder right now. One 
South Carolina boy was killed there the other day. He was 
supposed to be fighting for liberty; but, poor devil, he did not 
know what he was doing; the Republican administration just 
sent him there and fooled him; but he thought he was fighting 
for his country, and that made it all right with him. He was 
buried over at Arlington yesterday. They shot a few guns over 
his grave and blew a bugle, I understand, although I was not 
able to get there. I do not know what good it did him, but 
he was accorded the final honors due a soldier, and it was all 
right to do it, and was some consolation to those he left behind 
him. 


However, as I was saying, I should like to have my friend 
from South Dakota visit me in South Carolina so that he could 
see the folks in that State, the good common white folks, with 
no mixed-up blood in them. Then let him go back to South 
Dakota and talk to his people there; think of what he has seen 
and heard in South Carolina; compare the two; and I think 
he would change his views as to some of these radical 
measures. 

We in South Carolina did not come here from across the 

water; we have not shoved anybody out of a job. We created 
our own jobs; we made this country; we made our own 
liberty ; but so long as Congress continues to pass such laws as 
this intended law now before us, and some others which have 
been passed, they are simply driving this country farther and 
farther apart, Of that there can be no doubt. 

Mr. President, I am glad the Senator from South Dakota 
has come over on this side of the Chamber. I wish to read 
him something, I quote from the bill, as follows: 


Any person brought before a United States commissioner of competent 
jurisdiction for a hearing on a complaint charging a violation of this 
act, or of the migratory bird treaty act (title 16, secs. 703-711, inclusive, 
U. S. C.), or of title 18, sections 145, 891, 392, 393, or 394, of the 
United States Code, or any amendment thereof, and who at such 
hearing admits the violation, may within such time as the commissioner 
may allow, not exceeding 10 days, pay to said commissioners such sum 
not exceeding the maximum fines prescribed by said acts and sections, 
respectively, as may be fixed by said commissioner. 


That is a provision of the bill. It is absolutely in violation of 
the Constitution of the United States and the constitutions of 
the various States, because what right, I ask Senators, have 
they under their constitutional oaths to hold out an induce- 
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ment to a man who is not guilty of a crime to plead guilty to 
a crime in order to be let off with a lesser fine? Here is the 
inducement: Two men go out and they catch a man violating 
this proposed law, or any other law, although he may not be 
Violating any law, and they say, “I arrest you.” He asks, “ For 
what?” They say, “ You have violated the bird law.” “TI have 
not.“ But to make a showing they take him before a United 
States commissioner and say, “It will cost you $50 to get a 
lawyer; it will take three or four days for your trial; you will 
have to pay somebody to go on your bond to keep from lying in 
jail until the trial takes place; but if you will plead guilty, 
even though you are not guilty, we will get the commissioner to 
let you ‘off for $25, which would be less than half of what 
it would otherwise cost you.” The poor devil makes the best 
of the situation, goes to court, pleads guilty, and pays the $25 
in order that these agents may report a violation at a certain 
place or a bird killed at a certain place, and such and such a 
fine collected. 

Senators, that is what I am protesting against. That is a 
kind of law I do not believe in and that is the kind of law I am 
standing here to-day endeavoring to try to call to the attention 
of the Senate. 

Then, Mr. President, listen to this grant of double authority: 


Src. 17. That the patrol for the protection of migratory birds on 
Federal migratory bird reservations established hereunder in any State 
may be carried on by such State, through its agency or agencies 
charged with the administration of its game laws, concurrently with the 
Secretary of Agriculture whenever so authorized by its legislature. 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Locmer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes. 

Mr. NORBECK. I do not want to take up the Senator’s time 
because I know he is hurrying on and everybody wants to bring 
the consideration of the bill to a close as soon as possible, but 
the section to which the Senator has just referred was stricken 
from the bill by the Caraway amendment, and is not in the bill 
any longer. 

Mr. BLEASE. That may be true, Mr. President, but when 
the bill goes to conference it is going to be put back in the bill. 
I have seen that done here too often not to know. 

I saw a bill here the other day that was allowed to pass, 
and the objection was withdrawn because they said they would 
fix the objectionable part in the conference committee. That 
is a greater power than we have here in these two bodies. I 
saw a flood control bill go through here, too, the other day. 
Men sat right here and voted for it for political effect who 
knew it was not right; but they knew it was going to get into 
hobbles over yonder, and by the time it got between the two 
Houses it would be straightened out, and they would have the 
credit for voting for a bill which, if they had known it was 
going to be a law right then, they very likely would not have 
yoted for. 

So it is with this bill. If this bill ever goes out of the 
Senate, no matter what shape it is in, and goes across to the 
other House, all they have got to do is to refuse to agree to cer- 
tain amendments; and the Vice President sits in that chair, 
and he is smart. Do not worry about that. He would make a 
very able President of these United States, too. I will say 
that in passing; but I have never yet seen him put two men 
on any conference committee on the same side that were not 
favorable or unfavorable to that bill, whichever way the Repub- 
lican Party wanted it to go. Do not worry about that, now; 
and I do not blame him for it. If he is going to be a Republi- 
enn, let him be one, If he is going to be Presiding Officer, why, 
let him preside. If he is not going to be, let him get out and let 
somebody else be, I believe in that doctrine. 

What does that mean? That means to say to your State 
and to mine, “If you do not want Federal agents coming down 
here and messing with your business and interfering with 
your people and haranguing and deviling your people, have your 
legislature pass this law.” That is a beautiful threat. This 
is the migratory bird law. We are going to enforce this law. 
We are going to send agents of the Federal Government down 
here to enforce this law; but if you will submit to this law 
peacefully, give up your State rights, give up your individuality, 
and let your legislature adopt this as the law of your State, 
We will let you enforce it.” 

I am opposed to any such legislation. If a law is right, 


pass it without any provision as to whether anybody will 
accept it or not. If it is not right, do not pass it under any 
conditions or circumstances. If that is done, I am satisfied 
that there will be no mistake as to the laws we pass in this 
country, 
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I repeat that I am for State rights. I believe in letting every 
State in the American Union control its own affairs without 


Interference from any other power, whether it be the Govern- 


ment of the United States or any other government. I realize 
that that idea is getting very unpopular. I realize that very 


few people in this country to-day are standing up fairly and 


squarely for that position. It seems that most of them have 
about reached the conclusion that they are willing to turn 
over the making of all laws to Congress, and that Congress 
has about made up its mind to turn over all the laws that are 


‘to be made to bureaus; and after a while, I presume, if it 


keeps on, somebody will offer a bill to wipe out State lines 
entirely. Just wipe them out. Do not have any State courts. 
Do not have any State officials. Just have them like Terri- 
tories. 

Let the President appoint a governor for each State, or some 
kind of a ruler—a viceroy, as my friend from Arizona [Mr. 
AsHurst] suggests. Let Congress pass the laws to govern the 
people of all the States. Let Co empower some little 
bureau in each State to make the laws for that particular State. 
Let Congress be the entire, supreme power and boss of the 
entire United States of America, without giving to the people 
of a State the right to make any law for their own self-respect 
or to confine themselves within their own limits in the making 
of those laws; but have no State lines. That is what you are 
rapidly coming to, Senators; and when that day comes, woe be 
unto America! 

Other countries have thought they were mighty big. They 
thought they ruled the world. Napoleon Bonaparte, I think, 
got to where he thought the only power that could interfere 
with him was God. As I read his history, I do think that he 
believed in a God; but that is what he believed. You see what 
his end was. We had some great countries in the Old World. 
They thought they controlled it and owned it. They crumbled. 
They have passed away and are numbered only in the dim pen- 
ellings of history. America might take warning from their fate. 
There is a higher hand than man’s; and when that hand moves 
it makes no difference how large your citizenship may be; it 
makes no difference how brainy it may be; it makes no differ- 
ence how strong it may be; it will crumble. When Americans 
stand back and think they are the supreme people of all the 
world, and that no power can interfere with them, we have but 
to look in our own Chamber. ‘We see men standing here, 
strong, the very picture of health and young manhood, and in 
the twinkling of an eye they are gone from the world and from 
the stage of action. In the same twinkling of an eye this 
Nation can go. : 

Mr. President, when it was said that“ Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap,” I firmly believe that was 
intended to apply just as much to the city and to the county 
and to the State and to the Nation as it applies to the indi- 
vidual. I believe that whatsoever any country sows that 
country will reap. We are sowing to-day for destruction, for 
riots, for strikes, for dissatisfaction, for discontent, for un- 
happiness just as surely as God sits upon His throne, because 
no few men can take the control of this country in their hands 
and dominate it to the destruction of the many. Sooner or 
later the majority will speak, and they will speak in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

As for me, Mr. President, I should much prefer to have a 
poor government and a rich people than to have a rich gov- 
ernment and a poor people. That is democracy. That is the 
democracy that this Congress should move forward to instead 
of looking backward and endeavoring to take away every 
privilege and every right that any citizen of this country has. 

We talk about being a great country. Yes; we are, but are 
we a great people? That is the question that should come first 
and uppermost in our minds. 

A great people is a democratic people; a people that believes 
in equal rights to all and special privileges to none; a people 
that believes that the humblest citizen should have the same 
care and the same protection as the wealthiest: a people that 
believes that if the rich and the mighty are able to have on 
their tables that which is best to eat, and, if they see fit to do 
so, that which they wish to drink; then the most humble in 
their peaceful way can have what they wish to eat and what 
they wish to drink; can have their fun and their pleasure. This 
bill, however, does not apply to the rich man who comes into 
South Carolina and buys a big reservation, like Barney Baruch, 
Joe Frelinghuysen, and other men of money, whom I have not 
anything against, and whom I welcome to my State. They 
come there and have these large estates. They bring their 
friends. They have whatever they want; and when I say 
“whatever they want,” I mean what they want. They go out 
and hunt deer; they shoot quail; they go fishing Sunday, Mon- 
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day, or any other time they please, and not a word is said. 
They are the mighty. They have the money. They own big 
tracts of land. They are on their own land. But if some man 
who works in a cotton mill or works in a railroad shop from 
bright and early Monday morning until Saturday night, or 
Saturday at 12 o'clock, goes home, takes his little bath, gets 
a little fishing line or a little shotgun and goes out to fish or 
goes out to shoot a bird, why, here comes along your law and 
says, “ We will put you in jail.” “Why?” “Because you are 
a poor man, and you do not own a big tract of land: You got 
on somebody else’s land.” 

That is not equality of government. That is not a fair gov- 
ernment. That is not an honest government. You are not hon- 
est with your people—no government is—that stands up and 
says, “If you are able to buy a thousand acres of land in 
South Carolina, you can drink liquor on it, you can make 
liquor on it, you can fish in the stream that runs through it, 
you can hunt all the birds that fly across it; but if you have 
not got these big acres of land, if you do these things the 
United States Government will put her strong hand on you 
and put you in jail or in a chain gang.” 

That is the kind of government I am protesting against. 
That is the kind of government that I never have subscribed to, 
and never intend to subscribe to. 

Now, why this bill? I have not heard a single reason given 
for the passage of this bill—not one—and I have listened to the 
discussion of it, The only reason is to make a few jobs for 
somebody in the shape of enforcement officials, and create a 
graft gang to impose upon somebody whose only possible little 
happiness in life is to have a little hunting. trip or go off fish- 
ing. Why keep on, gentlemen? You know I am telling you 
the truth. 

You know just as well as I know that there are some men 
who can do anything they want to do, and it is hidden. If a 
policeman sees it, he is afraid to say anything about it. If 
the sheriff sees it, he is afraid he will be defeated at the next 
election, or lots of them are, and not a word is said; it is cov- 
ered up, the darkness of the night hides it. But you let some 
darkey, or some white man who is not so fortunate, go to the 
same place and do the same thing, and they will lock him up 
just as quickly as the police wagon can get there and hurry 
him to the station. 

I want to see a government that will put the President of 
the United States in jail for violating the law just as quickly 
as it will put the most humble citizen there, a government that 
will take a judge off the bench who would go the night before 
and drink the liquor that he sentences the man the next day 
for transperting to his room, a government that will take the 
prosecuting attorney out of his office who will drink liquor and 
gamble and commit other crimes, and go the next day into 
court and make the most eloquent speeches to put the poor devil 
in jail who possibly has brought to his room the whisky he 
drank. 

I want to see a government that will allow every man to 
have a decent suit of clothes, every Man to have good substan- 
tial food, not fancy, fine food, but at least good, common food, 
that will sustain his body and give him the life and existence 
that his Maker intended for him to have. 

I want to see a government that says to the people of the 
country, our liberty is yours, and so long as you do not 
trample upon the rights of your neighbor, you are living the 
life of a citizen, and can move on, and we will give you the 
same protection and the same liberty and the same life that we 
give to the man of money and the man of means.” 

Do we have that kind of a government to-day? Certainly 
not. Does this bill intend to give it? Most assuredly not. 
This bill is in the interest of the few people, this bill is in the 
interest of the man who has money; this bill is in the interest 
of the man who wants to keep a certain class of people down 
under his foot, who does not want them to realize that they are 
his equals, who does not want them to know that the American 
Government is theirs as much so as it is the rich man’s. 

Mr. President, when that form of government comes, there 
will not be the idleness there is to-day all over this country, 
farms will not be put on the block all over this country, and 
there will not be a Federal land bank like the one run in 
Columbia, S. C., violating the law, buying in land in the name 
of the Government, and creating a country of landlords and 
serfs. 

I have heard much talk about the farmers, and helping the 
farmers. No man thinks more of the farmer than I do. I wish 
I knew how to help him by legislation. But it is not helping 
him to have a land bank, like the one in Columbia, S. C., that 
charges so much as an attorney's fee to look up a little piece 
of land, charges a commissioner's fee to go out and look over 
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the land and appraise it, charges so much fees for drawing 
pupers, and then charges a double rate of interest for the 
money, then, when the man can not pay, sells him out, turns 
him and his little children into the street, and buys the land in 
the name of the rich United States Government. 

It is just such laws as that and just such laws as this 
measure, Mr. President, that are creating the discontent in this 
country. 

Mr. President, in the journal of the Senate of the General 
Assembly of the State of South Carolina for the extra session 
of 1914, on page 107, I quote the following from my message of 
Wednesday, October 7, 1914: 


In my speech at Charleston, following the first primary, I said to the 
people that the western Senators and Members of the National House of 
Representatives were not going to permit the United States Government 
to do what Senator Sui and his friends and supporters had promised, 
and that if they were not careful, instead of carrying out the policies 
which had been promised, the next thing we would hear of would be a 
demand from other parts of the United States for a tax on cotton. 
How true was the prophecy! The people who heard the Dillon speech 
and the Charleston speech will bear witness that I made these 
prophecies, 


I referred to this statement in my remarks, which will be 
found on page 6361 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, April 13, 1928. 

Mr. President, I read now for the information of the Senate 
the following letter: 


THE EQUALIZATION FEE AND COTTON 


The above subject reminds me of Johnny, who was kicked in the face 
by the cow. His mother called the doctor and asked if he could restore 
his looks, The doctor said, “No; that his face was disfigured, but 
Johnny now knows more about a cow.” When the kick-back from 
applying an equalization fee on cotton hits the men in publie life, they 
will be disfigured for the rest of their political careers, but will then 
know more about cotton. The McNary-Haugen bill proposes to place 
an equalization fee or tax on cotton as ginned. It will tax bolly cotton 
the same as high-grade cotton, although the difference in price between 
the two may be 15 or 20 cents per pound. What the farmers who raise 
low-grade cotton will say when they pay this tax will be a plenty. The 
bill provides that the tax revenue shall be applied for the benefit of the 
contributing commodity. That's what the bill says now. But when 
this tax is once established and a subsequent Republican Congress, as 
expediency demands, revises this feature, cotton farmers will find that 
they will probably be paying a tax for the benefit of wheat and corn 
producers. 

We all know the affection the Greeks held for the Trojans when they 
made the gift of the wooden horse. The Wheat and Corn Belts of the 
Middle West are handing the cotton farmers a wooden horse. The 
equalization fee was conceived in the interest of the wheat and corn 
fariners of the Middle West. Their representatives feel that this equali- 
gation fee will be of benefit to wheat and corn, and then they seek to 
induce the cotton representatives to apply the same thing to cotton. 
Now, if the wheat and corn Congressmen feel sincerely that the 
equalization fee will be of benefit to wheat and corn let the representa- 
tives of the Southern Cotton States offer to vote for the bill applying 
the equalization fee to wheat and corn but excluding cotton from this 
feature of the bill. Do you think these Middle West Congressmen will 
accept the offer? If they sincerely feel that the equalization fee is such 
a good thing for wheat and corn, they will accept the offer, but if they 
reject it and insist that the equalization fee must apply to cotton as 
well as to wheat and corn their sincerity can well be doubted. Who 
ever heard of a Congressman from the Middle West attempting to 
force on cotton from the Southland a boon it does not want? The 
difference between cotton on the one hand and wheat and corn on the 
other is very marked. 

Of a corn crop of approximately 2,800,000,000 bushels, 50,000,000 
bushels will be exported. Of a cotton crop of 13,000,000 bales, 
8,000,000 bales will be exported. Of a wheat crop of 850,000,000 
bushels, 225,000,000 will be exported. It will take a comparatively 
small levy on corn to absorb the loss from exporting 50,000,000 
bushels at less than market price, and likewise a comparatively small 
levy on wheat for the same purpose. As to cotton, it is different. 
We export 60 per cent of the crop. Therefore the 40 per cent remain- 
ing in this country will have to bear the burden of a loss resulting 
from exporting at a sacrifice. If the workings of the bill bring about 
a material increase in the price of cotton exported, the world will turn 
to cotton other than from America. To-day we produce about 60 per 
cent of the world’s crop. Let us attempt to artificially elevate the 
price and the world will rebel “on” cotton, just as it did “on” 
rubber. England imposed the Stevenson rubber scheme when it had a 
practical monopoly on rubber. The result was stimulation of produc- 
tion and intensive research for new rubber fields. England had to 


abandon the project, not, however, until its Indian colony of rubber 
producers had been immeasurably injured, for the “outside produc- 
tion” that had thus been stimulated will be permanent competitors. 
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If the cotton farmers want to build up severe competitors from sec- 
tions that do not now grow cotton, pass this McNary-Haugen bill and 
artificially elevate the price to the foreign consumers or export it at a 
loss, impose the penalty on the American farmers and incur their ever- 
lasting resentment—once the experiences of the working of the bill 
manifest themselves, 

It is well to note here 3,000 acres planted this year to cotton in a 
new cotton section of Russia. (See Foreign Crops and Markets, April 
9, 1928.) 

No prudent man ever indulges in a venture without carefully con- 
sidering first whether the same is justified by conditions and then 
whether the probable gains warrant the risks. In corn, demand is 
shrinking—Burope is rapidly increasing its hog family and curtailing 
its demand for American hog products, The Goyernment, in a recent 
report, stated that the number of horses on farms is less than 20 years 
ago. A few years ago hogs on feed were reported as 70,000,000 ; to-day, 
around 56,000,000. In cotton it is different—the world’s use of cotton 
is expanding—the automobile, responsible for decline in use of the horse, 
Is absorbing cotton in increasing amounts. In 1926 the United States 
raised a record crop ef around 18,000,000 bales of lint. It has prac- 
tically all disappeared. Consumption of American cotton a few years 
back was 13,000,000 per year; to-day it is estimated at 16,000,000. It 
is now claimed that unless we raise this year 15,000,000 bales cotton 
will sell at 25 cents per pound. And yet, with this glorious picture 
before us, cotton Congressmen, from cotton States, consider penalizing 
the cotton farmer with this equalization-fee venture, because corn 
with its shrinking consumption has hypnotized them. 

It is popular to cry “farm relief,” but should every farm product 
be treated with the same physic? Because some have diphtheria, should 
everyone in the community be treated with antitoxin? Because corn 
is in distress, should the welfare of the cotton farmer be encroached 
upon? Give corn what it wants but save the cotton farmer from his 
“corn friends.” 

Yours sincerely, 
Dan SONNENTHBIL, 
993 Park Avenue, New York City, and Dallas, Tea. 


I think, Mr, President, that I was the only southern Senator 
who lives in a cotton-growing State who voted against the 
MeNary-Haugen bill in the Senate. I have no doubt but that 
the letter which I have just read will be of some interest to 
some of the Members of the House of Representatives, and I 
hope that somebody interested in this matter will be kind 
enough to call the attention of the President of the United 
States to the letter, so that when he gets the bill he can put on 
it what he did when a similar bill was passed before. I do not 
know how many votes there will be here to pass it over his veto, 
but I assure him that there will be one from a cotton-growing 
State that will certainly vote not to pass it over his veto. 

The so-called farm relief bill, this migratory bird bill, and 
some other few bills that I could mention are the kind of bills 
that I have spoken about this afternoon. They are the things 
I have tried in my feeble way to call to the attention of the 
Senate. If the Senate does not see fit to listen to what I haye to 
say, or to pay any attention to it, I hope it will not be entirely 
wasted, but that the people of this country, those who have not 
the privilege of being Representatives or Senators and those who 
have not the privilege of owning great estates and large tracts 
of land where they can go and enjoy the privileges by them- 
selves, or take a body of their friends with them and violate the 
laws openly with impunity—I hope that they, the people, will 
at least receive some information by haying called to their at- 
tention the matters about which I have spoken this afternoon. 

I hope that Senators in their leisure moments will sometimes 
stop to think how they would like to be treated as they are 
treating the ordinary poor people of the country. I do not know 
that every Senator here is a rich man. I have never taken the 
time to look it up and never expect to do so, because it is none 
of my business whether they are rich or poor. But I have an 
idea that somewhere in this body there are some men who have 
to appeal at home not to the political bosses or to the ring, who 
do not have to jump at the crack of the whip of the ringmaster, 
who will stop and consider and think how far we have gone 
with this class of legislation and endeavor to give some relief 
to the people of the country. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will with- 
draw that until we can get a vote. If it is necessary to have a 
yea-and-nay vote, we can get a quorum in that way. 

Mr. BLEASE. I want a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr, CURTIS. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] as a 
substitute for section 17. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill is still in Committee of 
the Whole and open to amendment. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr, President, I renew my suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I think we can avoid the 
necessity for calling a quorum. I will accept the amendment 
which the Senator suggests, and then we will get a vote on the 
bill without having a roll call or a quorum call. I move that 
all of section 14, from line 12 on, be stricken out. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated, 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 8, beginning with line 12, strike 
out the following: 

Any person brought before a United States commissioner of compe- 
tent jurisdiction for a hearing on a complaint charging a violation of 
this act, or of the migratory bird treaty act (title 16, sees. 703 
to 711, inclusive, of the U. 8. C.), or of title 18, sections 145, 
391, 392, 393, or 394 of the United States Code, or any amendment 
thereof, and who at such bearing admits the violation, may within such 
time as the commissioner may allow, not exceeding 10 days, pay to said 
commissioner, such sum not exceeding the maximum fines prescribed by 
said acts and sections, respectively, as may be fixed by said commis- 
sioner, and upon payment thereof and of the legal costs such person 
shall be relieved from prosecution for said violation. Unless the 
amount so fixed by the commissioner, and the costs, be paid at the 
hearing the commissioner shall require the usual bond for the appear- 
ance of the accused before the district court. Upon payment of said 
amount and costs within the time allowed by the commissioner such 
bond shall become null and void, otherwise to remain In full force and 
at the expiration of said time shall be transmitted by the commissioner 
to the district court in the usual course. All moneys received by a 
United States commissioner pursuant to this section shall be trans- 
mitted by him to the clerk of the United States district court for dis- 
position in accordance with the law for the disposition of fines and 
costs collected in such courts; and each commissioner shall report in 
duplicate to the Attorney General quarterly, on or before the 15th day 
of January, April, July, and October of each year, all such proceed- 
ings had before him and all amounts of money received by him therein. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 
gave notice that he would ask for a separate vote on the 
amendment on page 3, line 15. Without objection, the other 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole are concurred 
in. The question is on concurring in the amendment on which 
the Senator from Ohio asked a separate vote, which will be 
stated. 

The CH CLERK. On page 8, line 19, after the word “ ap- 
propriated,’ insert the words “hereunder by Congress from 
time to time.” 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. BLEASH. Mr. President, in order to be agreeable to 
my friend from Kansas, I withdraw my request for a quorum. 
The Senator from South Dakota has stricken from the bill one 
very objectionable feature. I still object to the bill, but I shall 
not delay the Senate by asking for a yea-and-nay vote. How- 
ever, I want to be recorded as still being opposed to the 
measure. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and was read the third 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

On a division, the bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to more effec- 
tively meet the obligations of the United States under the 
migratory-bird treaty with Great Britain by lessening the 
dangers threatening migratory game birds from drainage and 
other causes, by the acquisition of areas of land and of water to 
furnish in perpetuity reservations for the adequate protection 
of such birds; and authorizing appropriations for the estab- 
lishment of such areas, their ie ian ati and improvement, 
and for other purposes. a 


DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, in a recent press dispatch 
going out from Washington it was stated, in reference to 
several southern dry Democratic Senators, including myself, 
that we were now being disturbed by a suspicion that the 
Anti-Saloon League, the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and similar dry organizations had decided to let Smith seek the 
nomination and then turn to the Republican Party in a body 
in the November election. As to myself, and so far as my 
knowledge goes as to the other Senators alluded to, this state- 
ment is erroneous. I have no such suspicion or thought, and I 
feel sure that my dry southern colleagues have no such sus- 
picion or thought. 

Another inaccuracy, doubtless unintentional, in the dispatch 
is the statement that it is my belief that the drys in the 
Democratic Party have failed to organize any campaign at all. 
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DECORATIONS FOR OFFICERS OF THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5898) to authorize certain 
officers of the United States Navy and Marine Corps to accept 
such decorations, orders, and medals as have been tendered 
them by foreign governments in appreciation of service ren- 
dered, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. HALE, Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania, and Mr. SWANSON con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar 818, House bill 12286, the 
naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I do not think we can get 
anywhere with the consideration of the bill this afternoon. 
There are some of us who want to discuss it. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is not intended to proceed with the con- 
sideration of the bill this afternoon. It will be laid aside 
immediately for an executive session, and its consideration will 
be resumed to-morrow at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very well. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12286) making appropriations for the Navy Department and 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and 
for other purposes. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, April 19, 1928, at 12 o’¢lock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 18, 1928 
CHIEF Justice or COURT OF CLAIMS 
Fenton W. Booth, of Illinois, to be chief justice of the Court 
of Claims, vice Edward K. Campbell, resigned. 
JUDGE OF COURT OF CLAIMS 
Nicholas J. Sinnott, of Oregon, to be judge of the Court of 
Claims, vice Fenton W. Booth, nominated to be chief justice of 
the Court of Claims. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Thomas Bolton, of Montana, to be United States marshal, 
district of Montana, vice Engelhart Lieberg, appointed by the 
court. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 18, 1928 
CHIEF JUSTICE oF THE COURT OF CLAIMS 
Fenton W. Booth. 
POSTMASTERS 

NEW YORK 
Celia M. Arnold, Chautauqua. 
Vida O. Heinold, Cold Brook. 
Clarence R. Chismore, Ilion. 
Charles A. Sandburg, Jamestown. 
Frank E. Whittemore, Johnson City. 
John Jack, Lawrence, 
Charles H. Griffin, Oakfield. 
J. Arthur Haight, Peekskill. 
Kate L. Holden, Peru. 
Mary Mullins, Phoenix. 
Norman M. Misner, Woodbourne. 

OKLAHOMA 
Ira Thatcher, Vian. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Cecil S. Rice, Denmark. 
Bessie T. Cooper, Mayesville. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wenpnespay, April 18, 1928 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou who art our ever-blessed Heavenly Father, the man- 
liest uct that we can do is the uplook of our lives to the eternal, 
the drinking of our souls of the fountain of life, the kneeling 
of ourselyes in humility in which we can be exalted in the 
sight of God! O it is the rapture of a golden day without 
a dark outline! O great lamp of life, radiate from the heights 
of Thy holy hill; O light that falls from the upper world, shine 
on our country; O voice of God, speak to the people, for only 
Thou art holy! Not for our salvation, not for our personal 
exaltation. These are not the motives why we desire to be 
pure, faithful, strong upright men. It is that we may have a 
place in the great army of God and go forward, having some- 
thing to do with the work that is destined to preserve our coun- 
try and bless all humanity, Hear us, blessed Lord. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 350. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River near Trenton, 
N. 

II. R. 475. An act to permit taxation of lands of homestead 
and desert-land entrymen under the reclamation act; 

II. R. 852. An act authorizing the issuance of a certain patent; 

H. R. 1588. An act for the relief of Louis H. Harmon; 

H. R. 1970. An act for the relief of Dennis W. Scott; 

H. R. 2294. An act for the relief of George H. Gilbert; 

H. R. 6431. An act for the relief of Lewis H. Easterly ; 

H. R. 6890. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at the Pacific Branch, Soldiers’ Home, Los Angeles County, 
Calif., and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 7223. An act to add certain lands to the Gunnison 
National Forest, Colo.; 

H. R. 7518. An act for the relief of the Farmers National 
Bank, of Danville, Ky. ; ° 

H. R.8724. An act granting certain lands to the city of 
Mendon, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply 
system of said city; 

H. R. 8733. An act granting certain lands to the city of Boun- 
tiful, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply system 
of said city; 

H. R. 8734. An act granting certain lands to the city of Cen- 
terville, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply 
system of said city; 

H. R. 8744. An act to accept the cession by the State of Colo- 
rado of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced within 
the Mesa Verde National Park, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8915. An act to provide for the detention of fugitives 
apprehended in the District of Columbia ; 

II. R. 11203. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Telfair and Coffee to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Ocmulgee River at or 
near the present Jacksonville ferry in Telfair and Coffee Coun- 
ties, Ga. ; 

II. R. 11887. An act authorizing the Interstate Bridge Co., its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Nebraska City, 
Nebr. ; 

H. R. 9368. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to ex- 
change with the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. certain tracts of 
land situate in the city of Philadelphia and State of Penn- 
sylvania ; 

H. R. 9902. An act for the relief of James A. DeLoach; 

H. R. 10038. An act for the relief of Wilford W. Caldwell; 

H. R. 11023. An act to add certain lands to the Lassen Vol- 
canic National Park in the Sierra Nevada Mountains of the 
State of California; 

H. R. 11685. An act to accept the cession by the State of Cali- 
fornia of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced within 
the Lassen Volcanic National Park, and for other purposes; and 

II. R. 11762. An act to authorize an appropriation to complete 
construction at Fort Wadsworth, N. X. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments a bill of the House of the following title, in 
which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested: 
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H. R. 10437. An act granting double pension in all cases where 
an officer or enlisted man of the Navy dies or is disabled in line 
of duty as a result of a submarine accident. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed 
bills of the following titles in which concurrence of the House 
was requested: 

S. 343. An act for the relief of Sallie Stapleford, Mrs. J. C. 
Stuckert, Mary E. Hildebrand, Kate Wright, Mary M. Janvier, 
Harry L. Gray, Frank D. Carrow, Harry V. Buckson, George H. 
Swain, Claude N. Jester, and Charles H. Jamison; 

S. 605. An act for the relief of Capt. Clarence Barnard; 

S. 1486. An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Addison E. Bullard; 

S. 1646. An act for the relief of James M. H. Brown; 

S. 2291. An act for the relief of certain seamen and any and 
all persons entitled to receive a part or all money now held 
by the Government of the United States on a purchase contract 
of steamship Orion who are judgment creditors of the Black 
Star Line (Inc.) for wages earned; 

S. 2438. An act for the relief of the firm of M. Levin & Sons; 

S. 2463. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
purchase of a tract of land adjoining the United States target 
range at Auburn, Me.,” approved May 19, 1926; 

S. 2473. An act for the relief of Will J. Allen; 

ú S. 3030. An act for the relief of Southern Shipyard Corpora- 
on; 

S. 3057. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to transfer 
and convey to the Portland Water District, a municipal cor- 
poration, the water-pipe line including the submarine water 
main connecting Fort McKinley, Me., with the water system of 
the Portland Water District, and for other purposes; 

S. 3269. An act providing for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Army of Hunter Liggett and Robert L. Bullard, major 
generals, United States Army, retired ; 

S. 3314. An act for the relief of John J. Fitzgerald; 

S. 3366. An act to authorize a per capita payment to the 
Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians of Wyoming from funds held 
in trust for them by the United States; 

S. 3556. An act to insure adequate supplies of timber and 
other forest products for the people of the United States, to 
promote the full use for timber growing and other purposes of 
forest lands in the United States, including farm wood lots 
and those abandoned areas not suitable for agricultural produc- 
tion, and to secure the correlation and the most economical con- 
duct of forest research in the Department of Agriculture, 
through research in reforestation, timber growing, protection, 
utilization, forest economics, and related subjects, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 3593. An act to authorize the leasing or sale of lands 
reserved for agency schools, and other purposes on the Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation, Mont. ; 

S. 3640. An act authorizing acceptance from Perm G. GERRY 
of the gift of the law library of the late Elbridge T. Gerry; 

S. 3776. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patents for lands held under color of title; and 

S. 3824. An act to correct the descriptions of land comprising 
the Bryce Canyon National Park as contained in the act ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, entitled “An act to establish the Utah 
National Park in the State of Utah,” and the act approved 
February 25, 1928, entitled “An act to change the name of the 
Utah National Park, the establishment of which is provided 
for by the act of Congress approved June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 593), 
to the ‘Bryce Canyon National Park,’ and for other purposes,” 

The message further announced that the Senate had agreed 
to the amendments of the House to a bill and joint resolution of 
the following titles: 

S. 2948. An act to amend section 6, act of March 4, 1923, as 
amended, so as to better provide for care and treatment of mem- 
bers of the civilian components of the Army who suffer personal 
injury in line of duty, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to grant permission for the erec- 
tion of a memorial statue of Cardinal Gibbons. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE NAVAL ACADEMY 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am advised b. 
telephone that the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD 
will be unable to serve on the Board of Visitors to the Naval 
Academy, and I am authorized to present his resignation to the 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. SuMNERsS, to fill the vacancy. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of voca- 
tional education. 


1928 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, much has been said 
on this floor with reference to farm relief. I do not wish to 
minimize the value of debate in focusing public attention on so 
important a subject. There comes a time, however, when legis- 
lative action is more important than discussion. This is par- 
ticularly true when the proposed action is along lines that have 
proven successful in affording some measure of relief. The 
problems of agriculture are so many, so varied, and so complex 
that no thoughtful person would expect to find a legislative 
panacea for all the ills with- which our basic national industry 
is afflicted. That the situation is serious and one of great 
importance is testified to not alone by farmers, but by distin- 
guished business men who view the subject as one of grave 
national concern. A few excerpts from the findings of a com- 
mission composed of distinguished business men will indicate 
quite clearly the necessity for immediate action on H. R. 
12241: 


Everywhere modern development has put agriculture under pressure; 
and everywhere the struggle is on to preserve the integrity of the 


farmer. 
* s. » * s * 


= 
Any serious and careful consideration of the solution and trend of 
American agriculture makes it clear that in relation to it the United 
States is confronted with a question of fundamental national concern 
and a n Importance to Pe e people. 


> 
1 is not merely a way ‘oh — — money 5 raising 2 
it is not merely an industry or a business; it is essentially a publie 
function or seryice performed by private individuals for the care and 
use of the land in the national interest, and farmers in the course of 
their pursuit of a living and a private profit are the custodians of the 
basis of the national life. 


. . * 5 » . . 
The disparity between urban and farm incomes has emphasized the 
disparity in standards of living in the rural and urban populations and 


ound a large sc manon to the ae. 
* 


With declining farm 8 the burden 155 Sta te Soa local taxes 
resting upon farm property, the assessment of which was also but 
slowly 9 tended 58 rise emery: 


W a relatively gala hoes in eee po 
following the restoration of the railroads to private management, 
occurred at the time when the general price level, and with it the prices 
of 3 . were caine * 

0 


Acacias SERENE ahont a ERE of the American people and in 
the past it has connoted a type of citizen, an attitude of mind, and a 
way of life all of which have been of the highest importance to the 


hace and pona paing of the sation: 
. . 


Bitevston of the aunty agent steed is desirable in order to bring 
home the results of scientific research to the individual farmer. 
* „„ > Finally, special attention should be given to the functions of 
the rural schools in the education of the young people in rural dis- 
tricts with a view not only to improving their efficiency as future 
farmers but also to cultivating in them a more fundamental appre- 


9 of the values of ae m a way ox life and n a eee 
. 


The farm population, i is well cea hie. been N 5 — less 
rapidly than the urban population for a long period of time, so that 
while in 1820 it formed about 90 per cent of the total, in 1920 it was 


29.9 * cent * the e e 
* * 


The 5 1 ei of ene has shown a e in- 
crease since 1920 in spite of strenuous efforts to curtail agricultural 
loans. It is estimated that the total mortgage debt of the agricultural 
industry rose from $7,860,000,000 in 1920 to $8,500,000,000 in 1925. 

(Nors.—W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, recently estimated 
the mortgage geut for = at $9, “abe 8 ted 


3 indication of the difficulties dater which AAR has 
been laboring in recent years is to be seen in the high rates of failure 
of farm enterprises. These failures are reflected in foreclosure of 
mortgage, bankruptcy, default of contract, or other transfers to avold 
foreclosure, and forced sales for delinquent taxes. Studies made by 
the United States Department of Agriculture showed that in 1924 and 
1925 forced transfers of farms for these reasons constituted slightly 
over one-third = all sensara of Saiya propon, 

* . > 

More significant is ie: fact that 30 the year ended March 15, 1926, 
out of cach 1,000 farms in the United States 21.39 changed ownership 


asa result of forced sales and similar defaults. 
* * * * a „ * 
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In 1925 there were 80,390 fewer farms operated by owners and 
107 992 more ya ne by nents than an 1910. 
s 


It i estimated that in 1922. 27 mes cent of the ant fayms of this 
country changed occupants, and the figure has probably declined only 
little since then. Men who remain so short a time on a farm obviously 
can not be expected to employ agricultural methods which conserve the 
soil fertility or to identify themselves with the cooperation, educational, 


or soe ae of na. rural e 
* 


When the prices of farm products fell, taxes did not follow. 
kd 


Direct farm yee in 1913 . to $315, 000, 000; in 1922 they 
were ae 1 an e of ane, per cont 


> 
„ai taxes, direct and indireet, sett by the 3 in 1913 . 1 e 
to 8624,000,000; in 1922 to 51,436,000, 000, an increase of 130.1 per 


. 
* > bd 


Considered on a per oi basis, the GIGS between 1914 and 1922 
was from 31 cents per acre in the former year to 71 cents per acre in 
the latter; that is, 125 per cent. 

The general property taxes levied by State and local governments 
took $308,000,000 from the farmers in 1913, but $787,000,000 in 1922, 
an Increase of 155.5 per cent, 3 


as 1 trom 1 5 — — in 1020-21 seats to about 
18 per cent of the farmers’ net income and to nearly six times the 


total uae farm . 
* * 


[Nore, —In 1921-22 ‘aces 8 77.7 cs cent of the total agri- 
* net pees: 


our ede e a 8 of the PERSAN people aaa in 
the past it has connoted a type of citizen, an attitude of mind, and 
a way of life. It is of the highest importance to the Nation to know 
how changes in agriculture that may make for greater prosperity may 
also alter all these in the future. A certain degree of prosperity is 
essential to a full life, but that full life, and not prosperity alone, is 


the en at aes one ashen nim. 
* 


The process 2 attrition of ee which is now a on in this 
country is a matter of about which we may feel deep concern and 
which calls for the earnest application of constructive statesmanship. 

> kd * * * * » 

The preservation and improvement from agriculture presents to the 
American people a national problem which commands their earnest 
thought and public-spirited action. 

+ * * * » * os 
[From the Condition of Agriculture in the United States and Measures 
for its Improvement) 


EDUCATION OF THE FARM YOUTH 


It is certain that the task of transmitting to the rank and file of the 
farmers the results of agricultural research work must largely be at- 
tacked through Improvements in education of the rural youth, * „ 
The rural schools can be of great help in transmitting better methods 
to our future farmers. In the opinion of the commission this phase 
of rural education has not yet received the necessary attention, At 
present the rural sehools consider it their main task to dispense a type 
of education which seems ill-suited to the probable needs of the pupils, 
Little consideration is given to the fundamentals of agriculture and 
the curriculum seems to be shaped almost completely to meet the re- 
quirements necessary for entrance into high school or college. It is not 
suggested that the rural school become a training ground solely for the 
vocation of agriculture, but the fact remains that most of the children 
who stay in the locality will pursue that calling, and it therefore seems 
that a curriculum which does not completely ignore this fact might be 
more beneficial than that now normally pursued. 

The prosperity of the American farmer depends upon his efficiency 
relative to foreign competitors. To attain and preserve an American 
standard of living he must constantly keep several steps in advance of 
those competitors. This can be adequately done only through educa- 
tion. A well-conceived program of education, moreover, will not only 
help to provide the means of living well, but will in itself contribute 
to better living and working conditions. Its benefits will not be rapidly 
attained nor spectacular, but they will work out their results in a 
thousand devious but effective ways, and education will thus be one of 
the most important means for improving conditions on our farms and 
giving American agriculture the standing which it must have if the 
Nation is to maintain its proper place in the progress of mankind. 

Above all, the commission wishes to emphasize the importance of 
giving to our rural education in large degree a character and a quality 
which will help to conserve and improve rural life. If we are to 
preserve some of the fundamental characteristics of farming as a way 
of life and a noble calling, our farm youth must be brought to a 
clearer realization of its Intangible values and its advantages in con- 
trast to urban activities, and the farmer himself must in larger 
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measure be brought to conceive of his occupation not as a temporary 
makeshift in which he may well be content to accept lower returns 
for his labor than his city fellow in the hope of speculative returns 
on his land values, but as an opportunity for a rich, well-rounded life 
in which his intelligence and culture and all the resources of com- 
munity life may find full scope for development. 


The foregoing excerpts are from a report of the business 
men’s commission on agriculture. It was published jointly by 
the National Industrial Conference Board of New York and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America. 

Mr. Speaker, long prior to the war there had been a wide- 
spread popular demand that our public-school education should 
be democratized and take account of the practical needs of the 
youth of the country. The Commission on National Aid to 
Vocational Education was created by act of Congress approved 
January 20, 1914, authorizing the President of the United 
States to appoint a commission of nine members— 


to consider the subject of national aid for vocational education and 
report their findings and recommendations not later than June 1, next. 


Pursuant to this act, President Taft appointed the commis- 
sion, which organized April 2, 1914, and hearings were begun 
April 20, 1914, and concluded May 8, 1914. The Smith-Hughes 
Act, as recommended by the commission, was enacted in 1917. 

The purpose of House bill 12241 is to broaden the scope of 
the work under the Smith-Hughes Act in order to reach the 
farm boys and girls in larger numbers. The bill in no way 
changes the policy of the basic act except that the money will 
be allocated on the basis of farm population instead of rural 
population. The need is shown by the facts developed at the 
hearings. The testimony indicates that there were somewhere 
near 1,000,000 farm boys in public schools between the ages of 
14 and 21 in the United States in 1927. In 1923, 6.9 per cent 
of the farm boys received vocational agricultural work; in 
1924, 8.2 per cent; in 1925, 8.5 per cent; in 1926, 9.9 per cent; 
and in 1927, only 10.6 per cent. 

The hearings on H. R. 12241 disclose that after the voca- 
tional work had been in operation about five years a survey was 
made to ascertain what became of the boys who had taken the 
vocational work. The Federal board made a study of 8,000 
boys who had taken vocational agricultural training. The 
board found that of the 8,000 boys that had taken one or more 
years of vocational agricultural instruction in schools, 59 per 
cent of them were actually farming, 6 per cent of them were 
engaged in related occupations, 9 per cent in agricultural col- 
leges, 15 per cent went to other colleges, and 11 per cent were 
in nonagricultural occupations. That was the result five years 
ago. Another survey has just been made by the Federal board 
covering the five-year period ending in 1927. This record also 
shows 59 per cent of the boys actually engaged in farming, 9 
per cent in related occupations, and 2 per cent going to agricul- 
tural colleges. 

The hearings disclose that the Smith-Hughes law of 1917 has 
been successful, especially in stimulating a real interest on the 
part of farm boys in agriculture. This bill H. R. 12241 has for 
its sole purpose the extension of the benefits now enjoyed by 
hundreds of communities in the United States out into the rural 
communities not now enjoying those privileges. This is essen- 
tially a bill to benefit the rural districts. It is a practical method 
tested and proven successful in keeping the farm boy and girl 
on the farm. 

In this connection let me state that the record shows that 
there are 11,561 rural high schools in the United States. It is 
in these rural high schools that vocational agriculture is taught 
at the present time, but only 29 per cent have been reached as 
yet. 

It is the other 71 per cent of the 11,561 rural high schools 
which this bill seeks to reach and benefit. Let us see if it really 
is in conflict with the financial policy of our Government. 

The record is clear and undisputed that the financial expendi- 
ture thus far made for vocational agricultural instruction has 
brought a financial return to the country far in excess of the 
investment. Those who oppose the measure for economic rea- 
sons should examine the results in dollars and cents, Let me 
quote Doctor Lane: 


Every boy who elects to take the vocational work as a part of his 
high-school education is required to carry on for at least six months 
at home some definite practical work under the supervision of his 
teacher. Now, that means an economic return on the part of the boys 
in the production of livestock or crops or some other work around the 
farm. The total labor income from this practical work during the past 
five years was $23,637,924.25. That is not an estimate. It is based 
upon accurate cost accounting. * * For every dollar of Federal 


funds spent for vocational agriculture there was a financial return of 
$2.25 realized by the boys from their labor. 


The total Federal 
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funds spent for salaries of teachers of vocational agriculture during the 
five-year period was $10,418,460 and there was realized $23,637,924.25 
from the other practical work the boys did. 


The Committee on Education, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman, has reported the bill and it is on the calendar. A 
resolution asking for a rule has been introduced and referred 
to the Rules Committee. 


CERTIFICATES OF CONVENIENCE AND NECESSITY REQUIRED OF 
RAILROADS 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. À 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
a ache consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objec- 

on? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
dislike very much to interpose an objection, but we have a very 
important matter before the House now, and one or two other 
gentlemen this morning have indicated a desire to make a simi- 
lar request. Under the circumstances, I wish the gentleman 
from North Carolina would withdraw his request at this time. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman let me proceed for 
10 minutes this afternoon? It is a matter that I wish very 
much to discuss. 

Mr. SNELL. We have before us a very important matter, and 
I do not think we ought to postpone it for anything else. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman allow me to proceed 
for five minutes? 

Mr. SNELL. I do not think it would be fair to others to agree 
to that, and I must object. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am not going to take up any time on 
general debate on this bill, and if the gentleman woald just 
allow me now to express what I wish in the Rrcorp I shall 
be very glad. The bill I have introduced is a very important 
matter. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
also desires time this morning. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I want to talk on the Dill that is 
pending. 

Mr. SNELL. I shall not object to the gentleman from North 
Carolina occupying one minute. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the bill that I have introduced, 
affecting the certificates of convenience and necessity that are 
required now by the Interstate Commerce Commission of all 
railroads which desire to extend new lines or build railroads. 
I have introduced a bill which affects two sovereign States. 
I wish to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the matter as 
pending. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no ob¥ection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, one of the most far-reaching 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission was rendered 
on April 3, 1928, when that body denied the Piedmont & North- 
ern Railway Co. the right to construct extensions of its lines 
from Spartanburg, S. C., to Gastonia, N. C., and from Char- 
lotte, N. C., to Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Such power as has been exercised by six men who rendered 
the decision could not have been contemplated by the most 
ardent supporters of the interstate commerce act. No one could 
have dreamed that men chosen by the President of the United 
States and confirmed by the Senate to carry out the mandate of 
Congress would ever have exercised such power as is evidenced 
by the decision in this case. 

The Piedmont & Northern Railway was incorporated in South 
Carolina by a special act of the legislature adopted February 
24, 1911, and amended January 27, 1927. The charter granted 
to this company— 
all the rights, privileges, and franchise given unto rallway corporations 
under and by virtue of the general statutes of this State, and all 
amendatory and supplemental acts. 

The company was authorized to— 


construct, maintain, and operate a line or lines of railway, with one 
or more tracks, to be operated by electricity or other motive power— 


in and through certain counties in South Carolina and such 
other counties in the State as may be selected by the corpora- 
tion with the right— 

to purchase, lease, or otherwise acquire the railway and other property, 
including the rights and franchise, of any other railroad company, 
or street railway company, now in existence or hereafter created, 
in this State, or in any other State of the United States, etc. 


There were three of the commission who dissented to the 
majority opinion. They were Commissioners McManamy, Esch, 
and Brainerd, 
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Commissioner Brainerd, in his dissenting opinion, said: 


The record shows that the applicant is an electric railway other 
than street or suburban; that it is engaged in the general transpor- 
tation of freight; and that it is not operated as a part of a general 
steam railroad system of transportation, Although it is true that this 
carrier thus engaged and operated is subject to our jurisdiction under 
section 15 (a) of the act, because “engaged in the general transpor- 
tation of freight,” it is, nevertheless, an interurban electric railway, 
and not being operated as a part of a general steam railroad system 
of transportation, it is in express terms excluded from the commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction to issue or refuse a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity. Interurban electric railways are brought under the 
provisions of the act concerning the issuance of certificates of public 
convenience and necessity only when they are operated as a part of 
a general steam railroad system of transportation. Paragraph (22) 
of section 1 reads as follows: 

(22) The authority of the commission conferred by paragraphs (18) 
to (21), both inclusive, shall not extend to the construction or abandon- 
ment of spur, industrial team, switching, or side tracks, located or 
to be located, wholly within one State, or of street, suburban, or in- 
terurban electric railways, which are not operated as a part or parts 
of a general steum railroad system of transportation.” 

The act does not distinguish between a “ commercial railroad oper- 
ated by electricity” and an interurban electric railroad not operated 
as a part of a general steam railroad system of transportation, and 
we can make no such distinction. 


Commissioner MeManamy held as follows, and Commissioner 
Esch, one of the authors of the Esch-Cummins Act, transpor- 
tation act, joined in the dissent: 


The ability of the applicant to finance the work has not been ques- 
tioned, nor has objection been raised to the proposed financial struc- 
ture. Public interest and the need for the service has been shown by 
the testimony of the Governor and members of the Railroad Commis- 
sion of South Carolina, the Governor and members of the Corporation 
Commission of North Carolina, the county and municipal officers of 
every county and municipality that will be reached by the proposed 
line, and by some not reached by the proposed line who desire changes 
in its location or extensions in order that they also may be served by 
it. Civic and commercial organizations, manufacturers, merchants, and 
farmers along the proposed route with exceptional unanimity appeared 
and testified as to the need for and the benefits which would flow 
from the additional service. Surely no more convincing showing of 
public interest could be made. 

Against this, as stated in the report of the majority, “no opposition 
is voiced except by the carriers now serving the territory.” These car- 
riers admit that the new line would get at least as much traffic and 
revenue as it has estimated, and it is not shown that the ability of the 
carriers now serving the territory to render service would be thereby 
impaired. It is admitted that “there would no doubt be some benefit 
to the region immediately served, notwithstanding some impairment 
that would be likely to result, temporarily at least, in the service of 
existing lines.“ The existing lines are not weak railroads. They are 
among the most prosperous of the country. Their earnings are ample. 
They are approaching, if not already in, the recapture class. Under 
such conditions benefit to the region immediately served should not 
be denied because of the probability that some temporary impairment 
might result to existing lines when, as a matter of fact, the showing 
is that diversion of all the traffic which protestants claim would be 
diverted would not seriously affect their revenue. 

It is true that the proposed line will parallel existing steam lines 
at distances varying from 0 to 13 miles, but this is also true of prac- 
tically every other electric line. It is also true that it will not im- 
mediately be self-supporting from new business which it will create, 
although the showing is that a substantial portion of its revenues will 
come from such sources. The record shows that the proposed line 
will, because of more frequent service and stops, render a service more 
nearly approaching that of motor trucks, which is admittedly desirable 
in an industrial district such as this. On the showing here made, the 
certificate should be granted. 


Commissioner Aitchison did not participate, being necessarily 
absent, so the record says. 


Commissioner Woodlock, the record states, was necessarily 


absent, but had he been present he would have concurred in 
the result. 

The other six members rendered the decision denying the 
application. 

It was shown that the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
neyer treated the Piedmont & Northern Railway as subject to 
the valuation act; that it is governed by the accounting rules 
of the commission as laid down for electric railways; that on 
October 12, 1920, the Interstate Commerce Commission made 
an informal ruling that the Piedmont & Northern Railway was 
not subject to the provisions of the transportation act relating 
to the issue of securities, and the Railroad Labor Board ruled 
that the Piedmont & Northern Railway’s line was an electric 
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3 railroad not operated as a part of a steam railroad 
system. 

In the application of this company before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission it was contended that the commission had 
no jurisdiction in that it was an interurban electric railway 
and not being operated as a part of a general steam railroad 
system of transportation (and this is what Commissioner 
Brainerd holds). 

Paragraph (22) of section 1 of the interstate commerce act 
says: 

(22) The authority of the commission conferred by paragraphs (18) 
to (21), both inclusive, shall not extend to the construction or aban- 
donment of spur, industrial, team, switching, or side tracks located or 
to be located wholly within one State, or of street, suburban, or inter- 
urban electric railways which are not operated as a part or parts of a 
general steam railroad system of transportation. 


Those joining in the application for a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity with the railway were: 

The Governor of the State of North Carolina, as representing 
the State; the attorney general of the State of North Carolina; 
the corporation commission of the State of North Carolina, by 
its entire membership (this is the utility commission of the 
State), and the attorney for the commission; the county of 
Mecklenburg, N. C.; the city of Charlotte, N. C.; the Charlotte 
Shippers and Manufacturers Association (Inc.); Charlotte 
Chamber of Commerce; Charlotte Merchants’ Association; 
Charlotte Automotive Merchants’ Association; Winston-Salem 
Chamber of Commerce; county of Davidson, N. C.; city 
of Lexington, N. C.; Lexington Chamber of Commerce; Lex- 
ington Retail Merchants’ Association; county of Rowan, N. C.; 
city of Salisbury, N. C.; Salisbury Chamber of Commerce; 
Salisbury-Spencer Merchants’ Association; Carolina Shippers’ 
Association, a large organization composed of shippers com- 
prising a large portion of North Carolina; county of Gas- 
ton, N. C.; city of Gastonia, N. C.; Gastonia Chamber of Com- 
merce; town of McAdenville, N. C.; town of Lowell, N. C.; 
town of Belmont, N. C.; town of Kings Mountain, N. C.; Kings 
Mountain Chamber of Commerce; North Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association; Governor of South Carolina, represent- 
ing State of South Carolina; South Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association; Railroad Commission of South Carolina; 
county and city chamber of commerce of Anderson, S. C.; 
cities of Belton and Honea Path, S. C.; city and Chamber of 
Commerce of Blackburg, S. C.; county of Cherokee, S. C.;: 
county and city chamber of commerce of Gafney, S. C.; county 
and city chamber of commerce of Greensville, S. C.; county 
and city chamber of commerce of Greenwood, S. C.; Spartan- 
burg Transportation Association and the county, city, and 
Chamber of Commerce of Spartanburg, S. C.; the Georgia & 
Florida Railroad. In brief, those who asked for this permis- 
sion for the extension of the Piedmont & Northern Railway Co. 
were not only the railway company itself, but the sovereign 
State of North Carolina, and practically all of the public inter- 
ests representing the shippers, manufacturers, and other busi- 
ness interests of the State, and the sovereign State of South 
Carolina, and practically all of the public interests representing 


-the shippers, manufacturers, and other business interests of 


that State, and the Georgia & Florida Railroad, which affected 
the States of Georgia and Florida very materially. 

These were the interests that asked for the permission to 
construct this road wholly within the States of North Carolina 
and South Carolina and the only interests that opposed the ex- 
tension and permission for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity, quoting from the opinion of the commission itself: 

No opposition is voiced except by the carriers now serving the 
territory. 


To put this matter in plain and simple language, we find a 
commission here in Washington which by vote of half of its 
membership denied to two sovereign States the right to have 
constructed strictly within the borders of their States an 
extension of an electric railway. What have we come to in 
this day of government by bureaus and commissions? Is there 
no relief for the people? There is relief, but we can not and 
may not expect to get this relief from the powerful Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Congress can grant this relief. Under 
the procedure in the House and under the rules which are 
now in force and in existence, if we undertake to get that 
relief by an act amending the interstate commerce law, this | 
bill will have to run the gantlet of the powerful Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the powerful Rules Com- 
mittee, the majority steering committee, the majority leader 
of the House, and the Speaker of the House. 

A bill amending the interstate commerce law, taking away 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission the power which 
has been exercised in such cases as the Piedmont & Northern 
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Railway matter, was introduced in December last by Senator 
Sismmons and is now pending in the Senate. I have introduced 
a similar measure in the House, and it has been referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for their 
consideration. 

I have taken this opportunity to bring this matter to the 
attention of the House and the country, to the end that some 
relief may be given the public from the arbitrary exercise of 
the power which the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
taken unto itself under the interstate commerce law. 

The President of the United States in an address before the 
National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
here this week called attention to the growing evil of govern- 
ment by bureaus and commissions. I trust that we may have 
the powerful influence of the President to so amend this 
interstate commerce law that another instance of arbitrary 
power may not be exercised by this commission as was done in 
the Piedmont & Northern Railway case. It may be of interest to 
the House to know that the counsel who presented this matter 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission on behalf of the Pied- 
mont & Northern Railway were Hon. Mark W. Potter, of New 
York City, former member of the commission; W. S. O'B. 
Robinson, jr., of Charlotte; former Governor Cameron Morri- 
son, of the State of North Carolina; that very distinguished 
citizen, Charles E. Hughes, former Secretary of State and former 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States; 
Hon, W. G. McAdoo, former Secretary of the Treasury; and the 
attorneys general of the States of North Carolina and South 
Carolina, and a number of other able and distinguished attor- 
neys representing the various interests that were joined in this 
,application for a certificate of convenience and necessity. 

Against this great array of distinguished citizens represent- 
ing, as they did, all shades of political faith and all shades 
of business interests, the opposition was represented by the 
carriers themselves and no one else. This is carrying to the 
extreme the question of government by commissions. I do not 
know whether my action in this matter will have any effect 
or not, but I can only voice my strong opposition to such a 
situation. I hope that by instituting this opposition we may 
We get some relief for the people through congressional 
action. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that in addition to the time allotted for general debate in the 
discussion of the flood control biil I may have 15 minutes. If 
I can get time from both sides I can not take it from either side 
with a moral obligation that I shall support the bill or amend- 
ments that may be offered. Coming as I do from a State that 
is to pay a large portion of the cost, and being sympathetic with 
the proposition, it seems to me that the request to get 15 minutes 
on the bill is rather modest. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the time allotted for general debate be ex- 
‘tended 15 minutes, to be occupied by himself. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, that is establish- 
ing a new precedent. I do not desire to object, but with five 
hours of debate it seems ample time would be afforded so 


that the gentleman would have opportunity to express himself.“ 


I hope the gentleman from New York will withdraw his request. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
withhold his objection for a few minutes. The request of the 
‘gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuagpta] is worthy of con- 
sideration. The gentleman from New York is one of the leaders 
on the Republican side. 

Mr. SNELL. That simply shows that we are absolutely fair 
here. [Applause.] 

PENSIONS 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 

consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill [S. 2900] 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
| relatives of such soldiers and sailors, with House amendments 
| thereto, and insist on the amendments of the House and agree 
to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 2900, with 
House amendments, insist on the House amendments, and agree 
to the conference asked for by the Senate. Is there objection? 


There was no objection; and the Speaker appointed as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD, Mr. 
Exuiorr, and Mr. UNDERWOOD. 

MEDALS IN THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, I desire to make a unanimous-consent request 
to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 5898, with Sen- 
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ate amendments, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask 
for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table House bill 5898, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, what about the minority? Has the gentleman consulted 
the minority? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; I have. I have just come from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs, BRITTEN, Bunbick, and Vinson of Georgia. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr, REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill S. 
3740, for the control of floods on the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 3740, with Mr. LunInach in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Grecory]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREGORY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, those of you who just a year ago witnessed the mad rush 
of the mighty Father of Waters, sweeping like a destroying 
angel over hundreds of proud cities, thousands of happy and 
contented homes, and millions of acres of fertile fields, or who 
later visited the stricken area to view the scenes of the greatest 
peace-time disaster this country has ever experienced, know 
how futile would be the effort of the most gifted tongue or the 
most facile pen to describe the wreckage and the ruin, the 
horror and the agony which were left in the wake of the 1927 
flood. Scenes such as those beggar description. While the wild 
ride of the Four Horsemen—death, pestilence, famine, and war 
between heroic men and the heartless elements—from Cairo to 
the sea can not be obliterated from the memory of the people 
of the alluvial valley of the Mississippi, like soldiers returned 
from the hell of the battle field, they do not care to speak of 
their hardships, and if they do speak of them they are prone to 
minimize them. While the columns of the press throughout the 
land were blackened with great headlines each day over a 
period of several weeks, describing the ruthless, onward march 
of the flood, and the hearts of millions living in remote sections 
melted in sympathy for the defenseless victims of the wrath of 
the waters, the lapse of time has, in a measure, healed the 
wounds of those tragic days. Nevertheless I am persuaded that 
the great heart of America is not asleep. It has not forgotten 
the obligation of the Nation to the stricken and suffering people 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

Too long has the Congress marked time in the matter of 
enacting legislation to afford the people of the lower Mississippi 
Valley some assurance that there shall be no recurrence of the 
calamity of last year. The eyes of the Nation are upon this 
body this week as it enters upon the task of discharging the 
solemn and imperative duty of disarming the giant which has 
again and again waged war upon a brave and heroic people 
whose backs are now against the wall. Before the Congress 
takes final action upon measures of defense which it must surely 
set up, I deem it appropriate that those of us who, by reason 
of residence, have had an opportunity to obtain first-hand in- 
formation relative to conditions in the Mississippi Valley, should 
briefly call the attention of the House to the menace which 
threatens the lives and property of a million loyal Americans. 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and other sovereign States, 
through their representatives in this body, have told the story 
of the injuries they have suffered and of their utter helpless- 
ness to prevent their repetition. To the panorama which they 
have spread before you I desire to contribute a few scenes from 
Kentucky. 

I have the honor to stand here to-day as the Representative 
of the first congressional district of Kentucky. This district 
has within and on its borders four great rivers. Along the 
northern boundary of my district flows the Ohio, which enjoys 
the unique distinction of being the only river on the American 
continent which carries tonnage from its source to its mouth. 
Entering from the State of Tennessee, the Cumberland River 
and the Tennessee River flow across my district and empty 
into the Ohio River, while the western boundary of my district 
is formed by the Mississippi River. Having in my district more 
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great navigable rivers than can be found in any other congres- 
sional district in the Union, the people of my district are vitally 
concerned in the question of flood control. 

In December, 1926, an unprecedented flood occurred in both 
the Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers. For several weeks the 
only line of communication between the eastern and western 
portions of my district was the Illinois Central Railroad bridge. 
Cities and villages were submerged, and thousands of acres of 
highly productive farming land were transformed into a mighty 
inland sea. Strange as it may seem to some of you, during and 
previous to the floods of these two rivers there was no rainfall 
in that section of Kentucky. All of these flood waters, which 
destroyed property amounting in value to a vast sum of money, 
came from other sections of the country, and sweeping on to 
the Ohio, and thence to the Mississippi, they became the heralds 
of a flood in the alluvial valley which later was to shock the 
Nation with the toll of life and property it claimed. While the 
bill under discussion offers no immediate relief to the people 
of the Cumberland and Tennessee River sections, it does pro- 
vide for surveys and studies of these and other important 
strenms in various sections of the country; and it is to be de- 
youtly hoped that as a result of these surveys and studies fu- 
ture Congresses may be supplied with information upon which 
to base legislation which will enable the people living in the 
valleys of all of the great navigable streams throughout the 
country to successfully curb and combat the menace of floods. 

It is my purpose to discuss briefly the effect in Kentucky of 
the 1927 flood in the Mississippi Valley. If there be any of 
you who may be relying upon the pending bill or upon the map 
filed with the report of the Chief of the Army engineers to 
guide you in determining the needs of Kentucky for relief from 
Mississippi River floods, I want in the outset to advise you that 
the bill makes no adequate provision for flood protection for 
the counties in my district bordering on the Mississippi. The 
objection to the bill, to which the gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. Garrerr] called your attention on yesterday, is well 
founded, and I shall be glad to join with him at the proper time 
in urging this body to so amend the bill as to provide the meas- 
ure of relief to which his people and mine as well as others 
are so justly entitled. 

I hold in my hand a map which accompanies the report of 
the Chief of Engineers, dated December 1, 1927. The map pur- 
ports to show the areas in the alluvial valley of the Mississippi 
River which were subjected to floods before the levees were built 
aag o the areas which were flooded by the Mississippi River 
n 1927. 

The green shading on this map indicates areas subjected to 
floods prior to levee construction, while the brown shading pur- 
ports to show sections overflowed in the 1927 flood. From an 
examination of this map one would conclude that all that por- 
tion of Kentucky bordering on the Ohio River from Paducah to 
Cairo and all cf that portion abutting the Mississippi River 
from Cairo to the Tennessee line had suffered from floods in 
previous years, but that in the 1927 flood Kentucky was as dry 
as a powder horn. The utter unreliability and misleading char- 
acter of this map must be apparent to anyone when he learns 
that there is no system of levees on the Kentucky side of the 
Mississippi River north of the city of Hickman, while on the 
Missouri side of the river levees have been constructed in recent 
years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. By whom was the map furnished 
to which the gentleman refers? 

Mr. GREGORY. This map was furnished by the Chief of 
Engineers of the Army. The narrowing of the channel of the 
natural flood way by the construction of levees on the Mis- 
souri side of the Mississippi forced the flood waters of the 
Mississippi River in 1927 over on the Kentucky side to a depth 
and extent of area never before approximated by any flood in 
history. While Kentucky was never menaced by floods from 
the Mississippi to any appreciable extent prior to the construc- 
tion of the levees, the extension of the levee system, without a 
corresponding construction in Kentucky, has caused the floods 
to encroach more and more upon Kentucky lands. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREGORY. I yield. 

Mr. QUIN. The building of levees on the opposite side of 
the Mississippi River causes this damage in the counties in the 
State of Kentucky to which the gentleman refers? 

Mr. GREGORY. It does. 

Mr. QUIN. Just the same as in my district? 

Mr. GREGORY. It does. 

For a period of several days in April, 1927, flood waters passed 
over and by the little city of Columbus, Ky., at a rate in excess 
of 2,000,000 cubice feet per second. In order to realize what 
these figures mean, if water were forced upon the State of 
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Rhode Island at that rate for a period of 24 hours it would 
cover every inch of that State to a depth of 6 feet; the entire 
State of Massachusetts would be similarly submerged in 8 
days; and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], who so 
earnestly contends that the South has not yet contributed 
enough money for flood control, would find his great State 
buried beneath a 6-foot blanket of water in 60 days. Yet with 
this vast volume of water flowing past Kentucky, which was 
greatly augmented as it flowed toward the Gulf, there are those 
who seem to think Kentucky experienced nothing more than a 
spring freshet. As a matter of fact, the four counties in my 
State which are along the Mississippi River suffered a prop- 
erty loss from the flood of 1927 in excess of $3,000,000. I have 
here an itemized statement of losses sustained in each of these 
counties, which I can not take the time to read but which, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to incorporate in my 
printed remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
The statement referred to follows: 


Less and damage to by reason of the 1927 floods in the 
Pr lissteeipph Valley 
COUNTY OF BALLARD, STATE OF KENTUCKY 


of rents of lands not cultivated by reason of overflow 


Damage to growing erops - — 


Damage to private roads and bridges = 500 
Damage to matured crops_._-_--_---.---__-__----....__. 20, 000 
Totel-nroperty: daMarens L en tbe 1, 036, 700 
COUNTY OF CARLISLE, STATE OF KENTUCKY 

a BG —̃ !!. ͤ , ab ie EE 1, 800 
2 stores damaged P... T—T— 800 
Darna dt Oa ces an — 1, 250 
10 barns damaged 1, 000 
10 other buildings destroyed_ 500 
20 other buildings damaged 1, 000 
Damage to merchandise on 750 
Damage to farm implements 2, 500 
Damage to feed 150, 000 
Dama, 500 


COUNTY OF FULTON, STATE OF KENTUCKY 
1 TTTT—T—TbFT—T—T—T—T—T—T—TT————————ů—ů—j— 4, 000 


46 houses dama, 9, 200 
25 stores damaged 7. 500 
maged 10, 000 

15 barns destroyed 4. 500 
T.. c AL aE Ne {Bi EONS . — 5, 000 
25 other buildings destroyed__.____-__________- 2, 500 
25 other buildings damaged 1, 250 
Damage to m dise- 10, 000 
Damage to farm implemen 5, 000 
Damage to automobiles „ 2. 000 
6, 500 

2, 000 

1, 200 

120 

1, 500 

300 

5, 000 

64, 000 

Damage to 10 miles of fence 10, 000 
Business losses — 500, 000 
Damage to growing cotton crop- — 200, 000 
Damage to other growing crops ES — 390, 000 
Damage to private roads and bridge = 2, 500 
Total property damage 1. 247, 070 
——__——— 
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COUNTY OF HICKMAN, STATE OF KENTUCKY 


8 houses destroyed $4, 800 

200 houses damaged 30, 000 

10 stores damaged 5, 000 

r eee 4. 000 

EER A ET: . AES 10, 000 

i 4, 000 

2, 500 

3, 600 

5, 000 

2, 000 

TIRIS IDE NS eet 7, 500 

2, 000 

6, 000 

1, 800 

LEAS Sed: 1, 630 

500 poultry lost 500 

CORE eee oes ere ees 12, 000 
Damage to land by washing and spreading of obnoxious 

% ↄ AA re a asa ROL Sig eae eens SRS It OSE Ss 25, 000 

Loss of rents on lands not cultivated by reason of overflow 15, 000 

Demage to) 10:'milee . 6, 400 

Business losses. 100, 000 

Damage to growing cotton crop 10, 000 

Damage to other growing crops. 15, 000 

Damage to private roads and bridges__ 1, 000 

Damage to private ditches and drains. 500 

Damage to matured crops._..._-.____ 25, 000 

Total property damage 300, 230 


Mr. GREGORY. The situation in the counties in western 
Kentucky bordering on the Mississippi River presents a striking 
illustration of the injustice and futility of attempting flood 
control in the Mississippi Valley other than by Government 
control and at Government expense. The only levee district 
in Kentucky is the Fulton County levee district. This district 
maintains about 18 miles of levee in an effort to protect ap- 
proximately 25,000 acres of land. It extends from the city of 
Hickman, Ky., to the Tennessee boundary line, where it is 
joined by the Reelfoot levee. The latter levee is some 4 miles 
in length and protects approximately 55,000 acres of land. The 
levees in Kentucky and Tennessee are joint in fact though not 
in law, and the Tennessee levee would be absolutely worthless 
if the levee in Kentucky were not maintained. The Fulton 
County levee board in Kentucky has no funds available for 
further work, and the taxing power has been exhausted. The 
assessed value of the land in this levee district is $1,000,000. 
The mortgage debt against this land amounts to $750,000, while 
there are outstanding bonds against the land amounting to 
$104,000. From these figures it must be apparent that no 
prudent investor would care to buy additional bonds from this 
district. Since the Reelfoot levee district in Tennessee is 
wholly dependent for protection upon the maintenance of the 
levee in Kentucky, no reasonable assurance of safety from 
floods can be given to the landowners of Tennessee, even though 
they should be financially able and willing to keep their 4 miles 
of levee up to the highest standard of efficiency known to 
engineering skill. However, the financial condition of the Reel- 
foot levee board is but little, if any, better than that of the 
Fulton County levee board in Kentucky. On the other hand, it 
is manifestly unfair to tax landowners in Kentucky to con- 
struct and maintain 18 miles of levee for the protection of only 
25,000 acres of their own land, while the same levee is abso- 
lutely essential for the protection of more than 50,000 acres of 
land belonging to their neighbors in Tennessee who are required 
to maintain but 4 miles of levee which offer but little protection 
to the people in Kentucky, and which would afford no protec- 
tion whatever to Kentucky land if there were no levee in 
Kentucky. 

The testimony before the Flood Control Committee shows 
that the people in the Fulton County, Ky., levee district have 
already expended the princely sum of $300,000 for levee con- 
struction and maintenance; yet after being bled white by these 
contributions the splendid little city of Hickman, their county 
seat, is left without any protection. Before any levees were 
built, the city of Hickman was safe and secure and suffered 
no inconvenience from floods, but the building of levees on the 
Missouri side of the Mississippi has constantly raised the flood 
plane in Hickman. This flood plane reached its maximum 
height in Hickman in 1927, the principal business section of the 
city being under 6 feet of water. With the Dorena crevasse 
the flood plane at Hickman was reduced 2 feet in 24 hours. 
The fact must not be overlooked that when the gauge reading 
was at a certain point at Cairo in former years before the con- 
struction of levees in Missouri, the city of Hickman had no 
flood problem, but after the construction of the Missouri levees, 
when the gauge reached the same point at Cairo as in former 
years, the city of Hickman was submerged. Since no material 
contribution is made to the flood waters of the Mississippi by 
local rainfall between Cairo and Hickman, the inevitable con- 
clusion is that the misfortune Hickman has suffered in recent 
years is directly traceable to levees constructed elsewhere under 
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Government direction and supervision and largely at Govern- 
ment expense. 

As I have already shown, Ballard County, Ky., which is just 
across the river from Cairo suffered greatly, thousands of acres 
of valuable farming land being overflowed, and a considerable 
portion of her county seat, Wickliffe, being inundated. The his- 
toric town of Columbus, Ky., was swept away, its principal busi- 
hess street now being in the main channel of the river. Facing 
a recurrence of the terrible disaster of 1927, the people of 
Columbus have been compelled to remove such of their homes 
and business houses as were left standing after the flood to the 
biuffs about one-half mile east of the old town site. Under the 
direction of the Red Cross and with assistance of that wonder- 
ful organization, a new Columbus is arising on the hills where 
it will be safe from the ravages of the mighty Father of 
Waters. 

What happened at Hickman, Columbus, and Wickliffe hap- 
pened to the rural section in Kentucky along the Mississippi 
from Hickman to Cairo, yet the Jadwin plan offers absolutely 
no protection to these people, save and except the lowering of 
levees on the river front on the Missouri side, which lowering 
will be made of questionable value due to the proposed construc- 
tion of setback levees in Missouri. 

I can not understand the attitude of those who insist that 
the valley States should make further contributions for flood 
protection. 

I can not understand why gentlemen should insist that the 
people of my district should bear any portion of the expense 
incident to any protection which may be accorded to them in 
the future. The suffering they have endured and the great 
economic loss they have sustained are not the result of their 
folly in selecting an unsafe place in which to live. Their 
suffering and their loss did not come from the invasion of a 
foe marching under an alien flag, nor can this dire calamity be 
made chargeable to an act of God. It was and is chargeable 
to the bottling up of the Mississippi River by a series of levees 
built without their consent, but whose location and construction 
were determined upon and partially paid for by this great 
Government. I do not complain, nor do my people complain, 
because of the building of levees. They have served and will 
continue to serve a most useful purpose, but no levee should be 
built to the injury of any people unless just compensation be 
made therefor. We are not asking the Government to reclaim 
a foot of land in Kentucky. We want nothing more than 
simple justice, and justice will not have been done to my 
people until the injury which has been done to them shall 
have been remedied. We are not asking for reimbursement for 
damages sustained in the past. We want and are entitled to 
security for the future. Anything less than that would, in 
equity at least, be a taking of private property for public use 
without just compensation, which is contrary to the spirit of 
our Constitution and repugnant to the principles upon which 
this Government was founded. 

Although flood control in the Mississippi Valley is abso- 
lutely essential for the national defense, for the promotion of 
commerce, for the transmission of the mails, and for other 
purposes vitally affecting the welfare of the country at large, 
it is urged by some that the valley States should not only 
furnish all right of ways for flood-control works of every char- 
acter but should also contribute to the cost of construction of 
these flood-control works. For instance, our neighbors over in 
Missouri should abandon thousands of acres of valuable farm- 
ing lands to the mercy of the angry waters that come from 
Canada and the north and also pay for the privilege of making 
this sacrifice. If the squeamish and meticulous policy of re- 
quiring local contributions to be made for all Federal improve- 
ments which may be of incidental benefit to the communities 
in which they are located is adopted, not a snag could be 
removed from a river, not a bank could be revetted, not a 
channel could be dredged, not a lock or dam in aid of river 
transportation could be constructed without local contributions, 
because all of these things have a beneficial local influence. 
Further than that, no public building could be erected in any 
city without local contributions, because such construction 
might enhance the value of adjacent property. No harbor on 
our seaboards could be improved, because harbors are beneficial 
to the cities where located. 

I repeat it: Kentuckians are not here as mendicants; they 
seek no subsidy; they ask for no reparation. They are a proud 
and self-reliant people. Since the days when hardy pioneers 
crossed the Allegheny Mountains and carved from the “ Dark 
and Bloody Ground“ a Commonwealth which has given birth to 
a race of heroes and statesmen the mention of whose names 
causes a thrill of pride to pulsate in every American heart, 
Kentuckians have been able to care for themselves and have 
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been glad to extend a helping hand to others. Need I remind 
you that it was a Kentuckian, George Rogers Clark, who, with 
his band of faithful followers, stamped the genius of American 
civilization and American ownership upon the great Northwest 
Territory? Need I remind you that it was the sons of Kentucky 
who, looking across the Father of Waters, first caught the vision 
of a great American empire, rich beyond the dreams of avarice 
in products of field and forest, mine and stream, and whose 
western limits, gorgeously arrayed in fruits and flowers, fringe 
the sunset sea? Need I remind you that in the dark days of 
the sixties, when the sons of the North and the sons of the 
South, divided as they were by their lots in life, divided by the 
hardening peculiarities of temperament, divided by the most 
sacred convictions of right and wrong, yet one in valcr and in 
devotion to duty as God gave them the wisdom to see it, en- 
gaged in the greatest internecine war the world has ever knowr, 
it was Kentucky that gave to the South the intrepid, the peer- 
less, the great-hearted leader of the Confederacy, Jefferson 
Davis, while to the North she gave the patient, the loving, the 
magnanimous Abraham Lincoln, whose immortal figure ‘is des- 
tined to loom larger and larger in the perspective of the ages? 
Need I remind you that in every great crisis Kentuckians have 
always heard the clarion call of duty, and, neither counting the 
cost nor reckoning the peril, like the prophet of old, have said, 
“Here am I, send me!” 

No, Mr. Chairman; we are not asking for alms. We plead 
for justice and justice only. When justice is granted to us and 
to our neighbors to the south of us this great Government will 
have subdued the raging waters of the Mississippi. Then a 
million loyal Americans who dwell in the alluvial valley will 
lift their hearts and again thank God that they live beneath the 
sheltering folds of the Stars and Stripes. Cities now desolate 
will again hear the music of whirring spindles in busy hives of 
industry. Farms now devastated will again be rich in the 
golden glow of their rice fields and opulent in the mimic snow 
of their broad acres of cotton. The corn tops will ripen once 
more, while the meadows will be in bloom. And then, oh then, 
the sun will shine bright in our old Kentucky home. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 0 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Quin]. [Applause.] 

Mr. QUIN, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Grecory] in his speech related facts to you 
touching the district which he represents in Kentucky that are 
practically identical with four of the counties on the Missis- 
sippi River in the district which I have the honor to represent. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GaArrerr] spoke to you 
yesterday when the rule was under consideration, and his 
district is likewise affected. 

What is embarrassing to us is that this bill fails to provide 
for the protection of those people. In justice to everybody in 
the United States the Mississippi River must be controlled 
through levees and outlets, and it is my judgment that all of 
the people of the United States should pay for this, and that not 
one dime should be expected as further contributions from the 
people who haye been suffering this burden during all of these 
years. 

These people in the four counties in the State of Mississippi, 
these in the State of Tennessee, in five counties, and these in 
the State of Kentucky, in four counties, are burdened by water 
being placed on their lands because of the fact that levees have 
been constructed on the opposite side of the Mississippi River. 
Therefore when the amendment shall be offered that our friend 
Mr. Garretr] proposes, upon which we have practically agreed, 
I hope that in fairness to all of the people you gentlemen can 
see proper to let that amendment be put into this bill. 

It occurs to me that with the wise provisions, and in many 
instances yery generous provisions, which have been carried for 
all others, even tributary streams, the people in the districts I 
have mentioned should be given consideration. In the State of 
Mississippi they have taken in the Yazoo River, in the State of 
Arkansas the Red River, and in the State of Louisiana, and so 
on, several others. These tributary streams are to be pro- 
tected, and yet these people, who built their homes and farms 
in safe places on the east bank of the Mississippi River in my 
district, have had them destroyed because of the fact that levees 
built on the west side of the river have been raised higher. 
That naturally makes this land on the east side of the river a 
reservoir or flood way in time of high water. That is to be 
continued under this flood control bill, yet there is not one line 
in this bill, according to my conception, which will compensate 
those people or pay them for their lands, although all of the 
new flood ways that are taken are to be paid for. They are to 
be compensated for under the terms of this bill. They go so 
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far as to pay for the removal of tracks and the raising of rail- 
roads which happen to be in the territory of which the flood 
commission will take charge. 

Yet the bill which the committee has brought out fails to 
provide a dime for these properties on the east bank of the river 
in four counties in my district, some in Tennessee and some in 
Kentucky, while it lends its generosity to the great corporations, 
The bill provides for payments to railroads, yet under its terms 
the property of these poor people will be taken and destroyed 
and not a dime will be paid to them. 

I presume that all of my colleagues in the House want to be 
fair and just in dealing with all the people; and, as I have said, 
I hope they can see their way clear to support the amendment 
which will be proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gannwrrl. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to my col- 
league the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kopp]. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Chairman, it is quite certain that no bill 
that might be passed on flood control would be entirely satis- 
factory to many Members of this House. It is a difficult subject 
upon which to reach an agreement, no matter how anxious or 
sincere Members may be in their desire to come to an agreement, 

This bill is not entirely satisfactory to me. As I view it, 
there are some serious defects in it. As it stands I can not 
vote for it; but I am hopeful that this bill will be perfected by 
proper amendments that will make it possible for all of us to 
vote for this important legislation. 

We are now in the latter part of the session; not many weeks 
remain. If it is at all possible, we should now reach a conclu- 
sion. The time has come to pass a proper flood control bill. 

In the very beginning I want to say that there has been no 
difference of opinion as to the necessity for flood control; 
neither has there been any difference in the generous and sym- 
pathetic impulses that have pervaded the people in the different 
sections of the country. That was well demonstrated when the 
American Red Cross sent out its call for relief. In every State 
there was immediate response. In every State the amount asked 
for was oversubscribed. When the second call for aid came the 
result was the same. There was no East, no West, no North, no 
South. We were all Americans—were all anxious to relieve the 
suffering and distress of our fellow citizens. Better still, to 
the glory and honor of the American people it can be truly said 
that their benevolences and charities extend even beyond their 
own land and their own people. Their love for humanity is 
world-wide, Their sympathy embraces all mankind. No 
matter where disaster may occur, no matter where misfortune 
may overwhelm any part of the human family, there you will 
find the helping and outstretched hands of the American people. 

Not ‘only were the American people agreed that the inhabi- 
tants of the lower Mississippi Valley should have prompt and 
effective relief when the flood came, but they were also agreed 
that a recurrence of such a catastrophe should be made impos- 
sible, You will recall that when President Harding met the 
last shipload of our returning dead from Europe he exclaimed, 
“This must not happen again!” So to-day the universal sen- 
timent of the American people in reference to the great flood 
of 1927 is expressed in those same words, “ This must not hap- 
pen again!” ` 

It is not my purpose to dwell at length upon the great flood 
itself. The details are fully known to all of you. Fortunately, 
the loss of life was not so great as in some other disasters. 
No definite figures perhaps are obtainable. By some authorities 
it has been stated that 246 people perished. If this be correct, 
the loss of life was approximately one-half as much as in the 
recent disaster in California. We hardly realize it, but it is a 
fact, nevertheless, that more than twice as many people as 
perished in the floods in the Mississippi Valley in 1927 are 
killed every week in this country by automobiles. These 
casualties are not so dramatic and therefore do not so com- 
pletely arrest our attention. 

The damage to property was over $200,000,000, and between 
600,000 and 700,000 people, it is estimated, had to leave their 
homes and seek shelter and food in the refugee camps. 

With other members of the Committee on Flood Control I 
spent a week last spring going through the flooded districts from 
the break in the levee above New Madrid on the north to the 
break in the levee below New Orleans on the south. It was an 
interesting and informing trip. We saw much, but one of the 
things that impressed me most was the wonderful manner in 
which the Red Cross took care of the situation. If ever a 
difficult task was well done, such was the case there. I do not 
know and can not single out the persons to whom particular 
credit is due. Suffice it to say that there is glory enough for 
all. The Red Cross has become our great national beacon 
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light and shines for all the world. Another thing that greatly 
impressed me was the advance that had been made in pre- 
ventive medicine. In other days a great epidemic would have 
broken out and terrific loss of life would have occurred, but 
so well did preventive medicine do its work in the great flood 
of 1927 that even in the refugee camps the death rate was 
little more than normal. What a wonderful work has been 
done for mankind by members of the medical profession. Oft- 
times the men who by their researches and experiments make 
discoveries that save innumerable lives are wholly unknown to 
fame. In a larger sense, however, they have their reward. 

What is known as the alluvial valley of the Mississippi River 
extends from the Gulf of Mexico to Cape Girardeau. Geologists 
tell us that this valley was formerly a part of the Gulf but 
that the silt coming down from the upper reaches of the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries filled this alluvial valley until only 
the present narrow channel for the river remains. 

This alluvial valley contains 29,790 square miles. It com- 
prises a part of seven States, as indicated by the following table 
expressed in square miles: 


7 a ee es 
‘Tennessee 


In fertility and richness the land in this valley is equal to 
that in the famed valley of the Nile. In this respect no other 
land in the United States surpasses it. The soil in the alluvial 
valley can never be exhausted. 

The Mississippi River is, of course, the most important stream 
in the United States. It stands in a class entirely by itself. 
It is 2,475 miles in length and has about 250 tributaries, of 
which 50 or more are navigable. The Mississippi Basin contains 
1,240,000 square miles, or about 41 per cent of the continental 
United States, and includes—in whole or part—31 of our States. 

Instinctively we recognize that the Mississippi River has been 
a most important factor in our national development and his- 
tory. In the very center of this Capitol—commonly known as 
the rotunda—hang eight large paintings. These paintings 
have this place of honor not because they are great master- 
pieces of art, because they represent great historical events. 
Among these paintings is the Discovery of the Mississippi 
River. You are all familiar with it. You have seen it again 
and again. Of ail the great throngs that have passed through 
this Capitol and have looked upon this familiar painting, no 
one has ever questioned its right to this place of honor. 

The hearings on flood control by the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol were long and extensive. They began November 7, 1927, 
and continued almost daily, morning, afternoon, and night, for 
nearly three months. About 300 witnesses appeared before us. 
Some of these imparted much information and some had little 
wisdom to offer. The hearings made six printed volumes, with 
a total of nearly 5,000 pages. In view of the subject under con- 
sideration these volumes should not be considered dry“ read- 
ing, yet I doubt whether many of the Members will wade 
through them. Some may think that a flood of words is quite 
as bad as a flood of water. [Laughter.] The first witness was 
William Hale Thompson, the well-known mayor of Chicago. 
There may possibly be some difference of opinion as to the 
great war he has been waging against King George, but all will 
agree that he is a picturesque character. He is picturesque 
not only in manner, but also in speech. Some time ago he an- 
nounced to the world that King George would have to keep 
his snoot out of Chicago. That was not saying it with flowers. 
Our hearings started, so to speak, with a bang. When Mayor 
Thompson left Chicago to appear before the committee he did 
not simply pack his grip, sit down in an ordinary Pullman, 
and read an ordinary book. No; he came in state, with 12 
special trains and 2,000 followers and retainers. When the 
Queen of Sheba visited Solomon she no doubt did her best to 
impress that able and clever ruler, but her caravan, I dare say, 
had nothing on William Hale Thompson's trip to Washington. 
It will always be easy to remember our first witness. 

Our hearings had not proceeded far when we were told that 
flood control on the lower Mississippi should be only a part of 
our task and that a new and revolutionary policy should be 
adopted by which the National Government, at national ex- 
pense, without local contribution, should control the floods on 
every stream in the country that might cause loss of life or 
damage to property, no matter how small or insignificant such 
a stream might be. This was a surprising development; but, 
like yaecination for smallpox, it “took.” We began to hear of 
rivers from every direction. I never knew before we had so 
many rivers in this country. Some of these rivers evidently 
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had been concealing themselves, and now, for the first time, 
came out of hiding. More than that, all of these rivers were 
represented by the patriots that came before our committee 
as being desperately wicked and terribly dangerous. Accord- 
ing to their story, even rivulets and creeks had become mon- 
sters of iniquity and were threatening to engulf the people and 
their property. As represented to us, the situation was a 
most distressing one and but one hope of salvation was held 
out, namely, national flood control at national expense, without 
local contribution. 

The prospect of easy Government money had a very natural 
effect. Demands for it came from every direction. One wit- 
ness, more frank that others, when asked to state definitely 
and specifically just what his people wanied, replied, “ Why, 
we want eur share of the money.” He thought we were divid- 
ing up the money in the United States Treasury and he wanted 
his people to be in on it. As a matter of fact, he was not 
far wrong, from his viewpoint. If we adopt the policy to 
which I have just called attention, the national flood control 
of all the streams in the country at national expense and 
without local contributions, the money in the United States 
Treasury will be quickly divided up. 

If that policy is adopted, new geographies will be needed in 
our public schools. In the geographies which we now use 
many of the streams for which flood control is asked are not 
even shown. Necessarily, therefore, the new geographies show- 
ing these streams will be much larger than the old ones and, of 
course, it will cost more to publish them. That should not 
deter us. We can have them printed “at national expense, 
without local contribution.” In the meantime we can adopt 
this great, inspiring slogan, “When bigger geographies are made, 
‘flood control at national expense, without local contribution,’ 
will make them.” While thinking on these things let us not 
forget the noble words which I quoted a moment ago, “We 
want our share of the money.” 

If the Government ever takes charge of all the rivers of the 
country for flood control at national expense and without local 
contribution, the cost to the Government will be staggering, 
more, no doubt, than the cost of anything else ever undertaken 
by the Government except, perhaps, the World War. One of 
those advocating such a policy and with a keen appreciation 
of what would result if that policy were adopted, recently 
remarked somewhat facetiously, “Heretofore we have been 
drawing money out of the National Treasury through the bung- 
hole, but if we put this policy across it will knock in the 
head of the barrel.” He was undoubtedly right. If this 
policy is ever adopted, the head of the barrel will certainly be 
knocked in. 

Many things could be said about the hearings, but I shall 
content myself with but a few observations. Nearly all of the 
witnesses were interested parties—interested directly in a 
financial way. The unanimous desire and insistence of these 
witnesses that the Government should pay the entire bill has 
been emphasized. To me such unanimity does not seem at all 
remarkable. I know of nothing that people are more anxious 
and willing to do than to place their burdens on the shoulders 
of the Federal Government. I know of nothing that the people 
acquiesce in more readily than the payment of their bills by 
the Federal Treasury. These interested witnesses were all 
asked if they thought that they should pay any part of the 
expense, and it is true that they all promptly replied “ No.“ Do 
you think that is strange? Then they were asked if they did not 
think that the Government should pay it all, and it is true 
that they just as promptly answered “Yes.” Such testi- 
mony by interested parties is not very impressive. To me it 
proves nothing except that human nature is still the same. If 
litigants in court were permitted to give this kind of testimony, 
I assure you not much would ever be recovered. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KOPP. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOCH. I quite agree with what the gentleman is say- 
ing, but I hope the gentleman will not make it unanimous, 
because the gentleman will recall that the witnesses from my 
own State vigorously opposed the proposition of the Federal 
Government meeting the entire expense and said they expected 
in any flood-control proposition to bear a considerable part of 
the expense. 

Mr. KOPP. That was partly true of the representatives that 
appeared from the gentleman's State. 

Mr. HOCH. It was true of the governor of our State and his 
associates who appeared before the committee. 

Mr. KOPP. One of your very distinguished gentlemen said 
the Government should pay it all. The delegation from the 
gentleman’s State that agreed with my position were the excep- 
tion, and you know the exception proves the rule. 
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It was suggested during the hearings at different times and 
in different ways that the upper States had done a great wrong 
to the lower States in the Mississippi Valley by throwing water 
down upon them, and it was stressed repeatedly that the upper 
States should be compelled to take care of this water. This, as 
I look at it, is a self-evident fallacy. The upper States have 
not thrown their water down on the lower States. As I under- 
stand it, God made the earth, including the Mississippi River 
and the law of gravity. As I understand it, neither legal nor 
moral responsibility is imposed upon anyone because water still 
continues to run downhill. 

When the people settled in the alluvial valley, they did so 
with their eyes open. They knew the Mississippi River was 
there. They knew that floods had come in the past and that 
floods would come again in the future. Nobody forced them to 
settle there. Nobody wronged them. Nobody imposed upon 
them. They had a good and sufficient reason for locating in 
that valley. On account of the richness of its soil they pre- 
ferred to settle there and take their chances with the floods. 
Others took their chances with the drought in the semiarid 
regions, and they also had great losses, but in neither instance 
has the Government been in any way to blame. 

The Government was also criticized during the hearings, in 
various ways, because the levee system had not been made an 
ungualified success. It is true, for instance, that the levee 
system, by restricting the flow to the channel between the levees 
had caused increased flood heights in the lower valley, but why 
blame the Government for this or anything else connected there- 
with? The Government did not impose the levee system upon 
the people of that section. Far from it. The levee system was 
initiated by the local people themselves. They promoted the 
system. They came to Washington for years and persistently 
asked for it, All that the Government did was to yield to their 
entreaties. The Government never required the building of 
levees. It only aided the people when they decided to build 
levees, and this at their urgent solicitation and request. Fur- 
thermore, the various levee districts had their own engineers 
and these engineers approved all the projects. 

Let it be clearly and definitely understood by all that the 
record of the Government in the alluvial valley has been a 
generous one—a record that deserves praise and not blame from 
the beneficiaries. 

Much criticism during the hearings and at other times has 
been directed at the Army engineers, Some of these criticisms 
have been made by other engineers who would like to get in on 
this project. Applicants for executive positions in the execu- 
tion of this project are quite numerous throughout the country. 
The applicants seem to be fully convinced that they are much 
better fitted for this task than the Army engineers, They 
frankly admit their superior qualifications, 

It has been asserted, over and over, that the Army engineers 
demonstrated their incapacity and unfitness for taking charge 
of this project by failing to provide for the superflood of 1927. 
This argument when first heard sounds like a clincher, but 
upon second thought loses its entire force and effect. It is true 
that the Army engineers did not prepare for the superflood of 
1927. They did not know it was coming and neither did any- 
body else. The Army engineers judged the future by the past; 
that was the best they could do. Patrick Henry’s eloquent 
statement that there was no way to judge the future except by 
the past has been approved and applauded for more than a cen- 
tury and a half. The Army engineers did what any sensible 
and prudent man would and should have done under the circum- 
stances. If the critics of the Army engineers knew that we 
were to have a superflood in 1927, or any other time, why did 
they not tell us about it? Why did they not announce to the 
world what was in store for us? Why did they not warn us 
before the catastrophe occurred? We do not give any great 
or outstanding importance to the man who says, “I told you so.” 
But these critics are not even in that class, for not one of them 
ever told us so. If any Member of this House thinks that he 
knew that the superflood was coming, why did he not communi- 
eate his wisdom to the rest of us before the thing happened? 
Every one of us knows that if any Member had introduced a 
bill during the last session of Congress authorizing the appro- 
priation of three or four hundred million dollars for the control 
of such a flood, his bill would not have received the slightest 
consideration in this House. Why? Simply because the Mem- 
bers of Congress, like the Army engineers, judged the future by 
the past. And if during the last session the Congress had 
passed such a bill authorizing the appropriation of three or 
four hundred million dollars for flood control, the country would 
have looked upon it as a frightful outrage. Why? Simply be- 


cause the country, like Congress and the Army engineers, 
judged the future by the past. 
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While much was said in the hearings against local contribu- 
tions, the situation in the valley was never made clear to the 
people generally. The emotions were, of course, deeply aroused 
by the flood of 1927. The people became very sympathetic for 
the refugees who were driven from their homes and had to 
spend weeks and even months in the refugee camps, where they 
were fed and clothed by the Red Cross. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the people whom the Red Cross succored 
are an entirely different class from the people who will receive 
special benefits from the levees and other flood-control works, 

Generally speaking, that is not clearly understood, but this 
will be made plain to the country. Most people still think that 
the local contributions, if insisted upon, will come from the 
poor refugees, but that is not the fact. The 600,000 or 700,000 
refugees will not receive any special benefits from flood control 
and will not be required to pay local contributions if that 
policy is adopted. These refugees are poor laboring men or poor 
tenants who own no land. Of these refugees about 500,000 are 
poor colored people. The money that was raised for them was a 
charitable and benevolent fund out of which they were sup- 
ported and clothed until they could readjust themselves. The 
owners of the land are an entirely different class. They in- 
clude the corporations, the bankers, the capitalists, and other 
large property owners. 

No special benefits under this bill will go to the survivors of 
the poor people that were drowned. No special benefits will go 
to the refugees who are now trying to make a new start in life. 
All the special benefits from flood-control works will go to land- 
owners. A large proportion of these live in the cities and towns 
and live as well to-day as they did before the great flood came. 
The records show that large corporations hold a big part of the 
land. Some of these corporations own upward of 50,000 acres. 
More of them own upward of 25,000 acres, and many own up- 
ward of 5,000 acres. ‘The individual owners also in large 
numbers own great tracts of land. These landowners are not 
entitled to charity. They have no claim upon us from that 
standpoint. If we are to give something to the poor people in 
the lower valley we must give it to an entirely different class 
from the landowners. We should not permit our tender sym- 
pathies for the poor refugees to be coined into dollars for the 
landowners. 

The landowners haye put up a great campaign, Many lob- 
byists have been here for months during the winter. These 
people, of course, have a right to be represented here by as many 
lobbyists as they want. Many expensive advertisements have 
been published from one end of the country to the other. I 
need not tell you that the refugees have not been paying for 
these lobbyists and advertisements. That is done by the men 
who own the land back of the levees and who expect to be, 
and who will be, tremendously benefited by flood-control works. 

I repeat, and I want you to remember, that the poor refugees 
will receive no special benefits. Not even the families of those 
who perished will get any special benefits. Here and there 
may be found an exception, but generally this is true. If these 
poor refugees and the poor families of the people who lost their 
lives were to receive the special benefits, we could more readily 
reconcile ourselves to the doctrine that there should be no local 
contributions. But it does seem that when special benefits go 
to the owners of large estates there should be local contribu- 
tions, Any other rule is unfair and unjust. Nobody has 
insisted that any arbitrary rule should be made as to local 
eontributions. All we asked was that an economic survey 
should be made and that if these landowners were able to pay 
for the special benefits they received, a contribution should be 
required, and that if they could not pay for special benefits, 
they should be relieved. I insist that this is fair. I insist that 
this is just. 

It is a far cry from the poor refugees to the corporations, 
capitalists, and bankers who own the lands. The latter are 
not objects of charity and are not entitled to charity. It 
behooves us to exercise due caution that these men shall not 
convert our tender sympathies for the refugees into large do- 
nations for themselves. 

The flood had scarcely started last spring until a great ery 
went up for a special session of Congress. Frantic appeals 
were made to President Coolidge to call such a session. It was 
fortunate, indeed, that we had a President not only of good 
judgment but also of high courage. [Applause.] What could 
a special session of Congress have done last spring? There 
was then no evidence on which Congress could act. It was 
impossible to procure that evidence until about the time the 
regular session convened; and even after we procured it, it 
tock us nearly five months to get a bill ready for consideration 
by the House. Any legislation during a special session would 
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have been the result of strong emotions and would not have been 
based on sound judgment. 

It is a great thing for a country to have a President who is 
not only right upon the issues before the country at the time 
of his election but who is also equal to the emergencies that 
arise from time to time during his administration. No wonder 
that the country has such remarkable confidence in President 
Coolidge. 

Many bills have been introduced during this session on flood 
control, but the only bills considered have been those introduced 
by Chairman Rem, of the House committee, and by Chairman 
Jones, of the Senate committee. 

The Reid bill was introduced December 21, 1927. It was 
amended and ordered favorably reported to the House on Febru- 
ary 16, 1928. To this bill six of us felt compelled to file a 
minority report. The reasons given for our minority report 
were, briefly, as follows: 

That it offered no basis even for an outline of a flood-control 
plan for the lower Mississippi River. 

That it delayed the adoption of any definite flood-control 
plan until complete study of the Mississippi watershed could 
be made by a newly created commission of seven members, a 
majority of whom would probably be wholly unfamiliar with 
the Mississippi problem. 

That it provided maximum flood crest heights at Cairo, 
Arkansas City, and New Orleans, which heights had been 
arbitrarily and unwisely fixed without any supporting evidence. 

That it exempted from local contribution all costs of construc- 
tion and maintenance of such control works without reference 
to local benefits or ability to pay, and in effect reversed the well- 
settled policy of the Government that there should be local con- 
tributions for special benefits. 

The Reid bill as reported required gauge heights to be kept 
down to 54 feet at Cairo, 58 feet at Arkansas City, and 19 feet 
at New Orleans. These gauge heights in our judgment were 
entirely impracticable. We found that it would cost $1,400,- 
000,000 to keep the river down to these gauge heights, and there 
was doubt even if that sum would be sufficient. The bill did not 
even provide for the local communities to furnish rights of way 
for the levees, and also placed the entire burden of the main- 
tenance upon the Government. 

The other Members joining with me in this minority report 
were Mr. Frear, of Wisconsin; Mr. STALKER, of New York; Mr. 
DAVENPORT, of New York; Mr. Setvie, of Minnesota; and Mr. 
CocHRAN, of Pennsylvania. We would have been glad if we 
could have joined with our colleagues in reporting a bill, but 
from our standpoint the Reid bill had so many objectionable 
features and was sọ revolutionary in character that we could 
not do otherwise than file our dissent. 

Subsequently the Senate passed the Jones bill, known as 
S. 3740. When that bill reached the House it was, of course, 
referred to our committee. When that bill was submitted to us 
we found that in some important respects it was an improve- 
ment over the Reid bill. It waived local contributions in this 
particular project, but it did recognize and declare that local 
contributions for special benefits were fundamental. It also 
recognized contributions further by requiring maintenance of 
the levees on the Mississippi. In addition, it did not contain 
the objectionable gauge heights. It also provided a commission 
that was more practicable than the commission in the Reid 
bill, and in a general way at least adopted a plan for the 
project. 

With us it was a choice between two evils, and we decided to 
take the lesser and voted to report out the Jones bill as it came 
to us from the Senate. By this we did not commit ourselves to 
the Jones bill on the floor. That was made plain and was 
clearly understood at the time. We hope that the Jones bill, 
which is before us now, will be so amended and so perfected 
that all the Members of this House may feel free to vote for it. 

Briefly let me now note some objectionable features in the bill 
before us. In the first place, all of section 1 after the words 
“chief of engineers,” on line 2, page 2, should be stricken out. 
The whole project should be put under the direction of the 
Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of Engineers. 
The commission in this bill, while better than the commission in 
the Reid bill, will inevitably mean increased expenditures. No 
one can tell what such a commission will do. The way to build 
these flood-control works is to put all the responsibility upon 
the administration, which is responsible to the people and can 
be held accountable by them. 

Section 4 contains vicious provisions, Who the author was 
of said section 4 I do not know, but I feel very certain that it origi- 
nated in some railroad office. The purpose of that section is to 
give the railroads in the Mississippi Valley an unfair and unjust 
advantage. If left in the bill it will make the railroads a pres- 
ent of many millions of dollars over and above just compensa- 
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tion. Under the Constitution, as provided in the fifth amend- 
ment thereto, private property can not be taken for public use 
without just compensation. That phrase fixes the damages to 
which everybody is entitled in condemnation proceedings when 
property is taken for public use by the United States Govern- 
ment, 

The railroads, however, in the lower valley are not satisfied 
with the Constitution of the United States. They have inserted 
cunning language in section 4. 

You will note the first part of the section lays down a very 
broad rule of damages. It seems to include remote and indi- 
rect damages, and if section 4 contained only the last three 
lines at the bottom of page 4 and the first three lines at the 
top of page 5 it would lay down a broader rule of damages 
than the courts have heretofore fixed. 

But note the first two words in line 4 on page 5. These 
words are “and also.” Therefore, in addition to the rule of 
damages laid down in the preceding lines, further damages are 
to be awarded to the railroads. These railroads are preparing 
to file enormous claims. They came before our committee and 
asked for over $70,000,000. 

The retention of section 4 as it now reads will mean a vast 
amount of litigation and ultimately great loss to the Govern- 
ment. In any event, why should anybody be given more than 
the Constitution of the United States plainly directs? Every- 
body is entitled to just damages, and the courts of the country 
have interpreted that phrase many times and have laid down 
rules for ascertaining just damages. 

All of the language in section 4 of tbe bill enlarging the rule 
of damages fixed by the Constitution of the United States 
should be stricken out. 8 

The railroads are entitled to their rights. Nobody would 
take any away—nobody could take them away. They are fixed 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

This bill must be kept free from all graft of every nature 
and kind. The people of the country have felt sympathetic 
toward the South, but if they find that this bill is loaded down 
with graft there will be such a revulsion of feeling as was 
never witnessed before in the entire history of this Nation. 
This bill must be clean in its terms, and the flood-control 
project must be executed by clean hands. 

This bill, while it recognizes the fundamental principle of 
local contribution, does not require any contribution except 
certain maintenance along the main channel. It does not even 
require the landowners to furnish the right of way along the 
Mississippi. This would not be much, for in extent the levees 
are completed most of the way from Cape Girardeau to the 
Head of Passes on both sides of the river, where levees 
are practical. In other words, the United States Government 
is to make the landowners of the alluvial valley a big present, 
and then, in addition, is to pay for a place to put it. Without 
further at length arguing this matter, permit me simply to say 
that this situation reminds me of an incident that took place 
in my State many years ago. An old gentleman, who had 
acquired some means, decided to make a donation of a new 
church to the congregation to which he belonged. He offered 
to erect a new building if the congregation would provide the 
furnishings. A meeting of the congregation was called to 
consider this proposition, and after a long and heated discus- 
sion the following resolutions were adopted : 

First. That it is the duty of Brother Johnson to provide the 
furnishings as well as to erect the church. 

Second. That some of the members are too poor to contribute 
to the purchase of the furnishings and that therefore, it would 
be economically unsound for the rest of the members to con- 
tribute. 

Third. That we are opposed to local contributions. 

After considering these resolutions with some degree of 
patience, Brother Johnson replied as follows: 


My dear brethren, your very interesting resolutions have been re- 
ceived. When I offered to erect a new church building if the congrega- 
tion would provide the furnishings I thought I was serving the Lord. 
I now find I was mistaken and will await His further orders. 


{Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM ]. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the single pur- 
pose of making a correction with reference to some matters of 
fact. 

In an extension of remarks on April 4 last, on page 6150 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Frear], speaking of the benefits that would accrue to some of 
the large owners of properties in the flood ways, used this 
language: 
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It has been alleged that the Hines Lumber Co. of Chicago has large 
interests in the flood area and that it has been actively interested 
in the no-contribution campaign. A casual examination of the record 
fails to disclose any large holdings of the company under that name 
in the fiood ways, although other lands among 15,000,000 acres to 
be protected may be involved. 


[Omitted from the PERMANENT Recorp.] 

While that language is very carefully used and probably can 
be said not to make the direct charge that the Hines Lumber 
Co. owns property that may be benefited by the pending bill, 
still, representatives of this company, many of whom are resi- 
dents of my district, and particularly their vice president, Hon. 
William S. Bennet, formerly a Member of this House and now 
vice president of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., have asked me 
to place in the Recorp a statement by Mr. Bennet himself to 
the effect that neither the Hines Lumber Co. nor any of its 
subsidiaries or stockholders have any interest whatever in 
the land that may be affected by this legislation and own no 
property that may be acquired for the purpose of flood ways. 

There is another company by the name of Hines listed some- 
where as owning property in this area, but that has no con- 
nection or association with the Edward Hines Lumber Co. of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by printing the brief statement by Mr. 
Bennet. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 


Neither the Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, nor any company under any 
name in which the stockholders of that company are interested owns 
any land within a hundred miles of the flood ways. We do not own any 
land at all in either Arkansas or Louisiana. We own land on the Gulf 
coast of Mississippi in Harrison and Hancock Counties and in Stone, 
Pearl River, and Lamar Counties, immediately adjoining those counties 
to the north, but these lands are nowhere near any flooded region and 
not even in the watershed of the Mississippi River. They are the only 
lands that we pwn in the State of Mississippi. Congressman FREAR 
has shown me that he based his statement upon the name of J. H. Hines 
Co., who, according to the list in the second column on page 5874 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp, owns 10,202 acres in Avoyelles Parish. I 
have never before heard of this company. It is in no way connected 
with the Edward Hines Lumber Co. * * + It is my intention by 
the foregoing to make clear the fact that neither the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. nor any stockholder in that company owns land in the 
flooded district at any place. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself one minute in 
order to say that the statement made by the gentleman from 
Illinois is accurate. I made no charge whatsoever; I was in- 
formed that the Chicago lumber company owned property there, 
but I was careful, without any direct information, to state that 
the Hines Co. was the same. I did so to protect myself 
from injustice to the company, although there was no improper 
charge made, for they had a right to own property there if they 
chose to do so. 

I now yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
SHALLENBERGER]. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the House, I do not anticipate that I can add much of new 
information on this great subject that we are discussing, but 
I want to state briefly and definitely my position upon the 
question, and I think it is that of the people of the State of 
Nebraska, which I in part represent. 

I will vote for a bill that authorizes a plan which will be 
effective in the regulation and control of the flood waters of 
the Mississippi and which will promote in the greatest degree 
the interests of the whole valley and does not unduly burden 
the National Government. 

The bili under consideration sets up a policy and authorizes 
national expenditures that, if carried to their probable conclu- 
sion, can bankrupt the Federal Treasury. I can not support the 
bill in its present form. The committee that reports it admits 
that it is not the best nor most efficient plan. Its final cost is 
beyond the ability of the human mind to conceive or determine. 

It is proposed to expend untold millions, raised by general 
taxation, for the benefit of a limited territory, without any con- 
tribution or payment by those directly benefited. 

The Congress has in the past authorized great policies and 
plans for national development—the reclamation act and the 
national highways are examples. One hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of Federal funds have been expended by the Government 
to develop irrigation projects operating in 11 States. But the 
farmers who have benefited by the expenditure of that great 
sum of money are bound and their lands and property are 
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pledged to pay back into the National Treasury the money 
advanced. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars have been taken from the 
National Treasury for the construction of highways, but be- 
cause the States where they are built are greatly benefited by 
them the law rightly requires that the States shall pay one- 
half the cost of their construction. Either the States that 
benefit from flood control should bear a fair share of the expense 
or we should provide a plan that will amortize at least a part 
of the cost to the Federal Treasury. 

The committee report states in large type, page 14, “ Reser- 
voirs regarded ideal method of control.” This truth is funda- 
mental. It is a Scotch saying that the wealth of the farmer is 
wrapped up in the weather. The wealth and also the troubles 
of the Mississippi Valley are wrapped up in the weather and the 
water it brings. Man can not control the weather, but, regu- 
lated and restrained, the water in the river will become the 
greatest blessing bestowed upon this Nation. We all remember 
the story of the bundle of sticks that could not be broken, but 
taken one by one they were easily snapped asunder. 

And so with the river. United, the floods of the Father of 
Waters defy man’s attempt to confine them. Divided and regu- 
lated by reservoirs and storage dams the river will become the 
servant of man, not his master. 

Attempts in the past to confine the combined flood waters to a 
certain channel have always failed. Either the waters them- 
selyes break through the walls built to hold them in, or men 
destroy their own works to lessen flood destruction. Spillways 
and “fuse” levees are admissions of this truth. 

Nature gives to the Mississippi Valley enough rainfall in 
every year to make it the most productive agricultural region 
in the world. When too much of the annual precipitation is 
concentrated into certain months and the excess waters are per- 
mitted to flow unchecked into the lower valley flood losses 
occur. 

If the excess rainfall for the spring months can be held back 
for a time, floods will be avoided and great benefits in many 
States will follow. If the spring floods are not stored and used 
upon the tributary watersheds, the waters are wasted and the 
lands they destroy are washed into the sea. Losses from 
drouth on the valley watershed are greater than the damage 
from too much water. The waste of national wealth by soil 
erosion is worse than the destruction by floods on the lower 
river. 

Control of flood by protective walls and spillways alone is a 
policy of great initial and continuous expense with no possibil- 
ity of returns to the National Treasury. The experts whom 
President Coolidge has consulted have estimated that the cost 
of flood control by levees and spillways on the lower Missis- 
sippi will amount to more than fifteen hundred millions of 
dollars. If original estimates are so huge a sum, no one can 
tell whether the final cost will be one thousand five hundred 
millions or three thousand millions. In addition there will be 
continuing maintenance expense. 

I was a Member of the House when we voted to build the 
Panama Canal. Mr. Cannon was then chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee. I remember that he stated, the engineers 
Say, that the cost of the canal will be $150,000,000, but no man— 
no engineer—can tell me whether the cost will be $150,000,000 or 
$300,000,000, because when man sets himself in contest with the 
greatest powers of nature no set of engineers can tell where 
the expenditure will cease. He was vindicated, because the 
cost of the canal was over $300,000,000 instead of $150,000,000 
as originally estimated by its advocates. 

Expert engineers vary as to probable cost of reservoir stor- 
age, but the consensus of opinion is that it will not reach one- 
half the amount given by the President’s advisers as the cost of 
controlling the floods by walls and spillways in the lower valley. 

Regulation by storage and diversion on the tributary streams 
that cause the flood will be a source of continual benefit to the 
States and constant returns to the Federal Treasury. Attempted 
control by levees and spillways will constitute a system of 
never-ending expense and constant danger. 

The committee which reports the bill admits that reservoir 
control is the scientific and permanent plan for prevention of 
floods in the Mississippi Valley. Their report states: 

The engineering profession, civil and Army, are in accord on the 
theory that the ideal method of controlling floods is through the use 
of reservoirs by means of which waters are impounded and controlled 
in the source of streams. 


But they only preach reservoir control. They do not author- 
ize it. What exċuse, then, is offered for failure to adopt the 
only plan that will really work a scientific and economical 
solution of the flood problem? Reservoir control is rejected, 
I am told, because a board, the chairman of which, Col. William 
Kelly, late of the Army engineers, but now in the open employ 
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of an electrical power corporation of New York, decided it too 
expensive. The electric-power monopoly, of course, is fighting 
reservoir control, and the employment of Colonel Kelly by the 
Power Trust followed fast upon his report against the storage 
plan, 

The amortization of the cost of control by the sale of hydro- 
electric power is an integral part of the economy of the reser- 
voir plan. After an exhaustive study of the whole question, 
the committee report on page 22 declares as follows: 

The total estimated cost of a comprehensive reservoir control is 
placed at $445,000,000. 


This is about one-third as great as the President’s advisers 
have estimated the price of control under the plan proposed in 
the present bill. 

This bill makes all costs of control a charge upon the National 
Treasury. No payment is required from any source because 
of benefits derived. No hope is held out anywhere that money 
once paid bout will ever be returned. 

Opponents of storage control contend that reservoirs would be 
full when floods come. Not if the waters are utilized as they 
should be for salvage and to amortize the cost of flood control. 
Water can not be held in reservoirs and used at the same time. 
For power purposes it must run over the dam. For irrigation 
it must be spread upon the land. For navigation use it must 
flow down the river. 

Engineers have estimated that the surplus waters that flow 
into the Mississippi in a flood year like 1927 would fill a lake 
of the area of the State of New Jersey to a depth of 10 feet. 

Agricultural engineers and soil experts agree that an equal 
amount of water can be stored in the soil of the States of 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma every year 
to the everlasting benefit of those States and to the salvation 

‘of the Mississippi Valley. 

Nayigation, power, and irrigation are the highest beneficial 
uses for water in rivers. Storage in reservoirs on tributary 
streams will utilize the flood waters for these purposes. No 
other plan will. 

Permitting floods to run to destruction on the lower valley 
wastes and neglects our greatest national resource. If we build 
storage reservoirs on the watersheds of the upper valley the 

‘sale of water and power will, in the course of years, largely 
repay the cost of construction to the National Treasury. 

No one has been bold enough to claim that dirt walls on 
the lower river will insure the valley from damage by floods 
in the future, or that any portion of the cost will be paid back 
into the Federal Treasury. All the States will be taxed to 
pay the cost of construction and damages resulting from any 
unsuccessful, unscientific, and uneconomical plan of flood con- 
trol. 

Because we have been blind enough to practice nothing but 
primitive plans and principles in the past should not prevent us 
now from spending the Nation’s money wisely and for lasting 
benefits to the entire valley. 

We must not blame those who have felt the full force of 
the concentrated floods in the past that they now ask protection, 
no matter at what cost to the Federal Treasury. They rightly 
demand safety from the devastating wall of waters that flows 
down the river in flood time. But it is also the duty of Con- 
gress to select the best plan of control and to protect the 
‘National Treasury. Storing the flood waters on the water- 
sheds where they fall will protect the people in the lower valley 
from floods, and at the same time start a stream of money into 
the National Treasury paid for the use of the waters where 
they are impounded. Let us develop our national resources by 
making these flood waters a power for production and national 
prosperity. Let us store the waters and save the land, not use 
them as a lever to open the floodgates of the National Treasury. 
Applause. 

I have here a chart which I want to comment upon briefly. 

| This section shows the entire flood in second-feet in the Missis- 
sippi Valley at the crest, practically 3,500,000 cubic feet of 
, water per second. This next diagram shows you where the 
flood came from. The Arkansas and the White added more 
‘water to the flood than any other streams. The next greatest 
contributor was the Ohio, then the Missouri, and here comes 
the upper Mississippi, and here is the Red River. This picture 
shows all that the lower Mississippi contributed to the waters 
of the flood. This chart shows where the silt in the Mississippi 
comes from. The floods and the silt are the two things that do 
the damage. The silt coming down the Missouri River is 
vastly more than that from all other rivers combined—the 
Mississippi, the Ohio, the Arkansas, and the Red Rivers. That 
is the reason the Missouri is called the Big Muddy. It brings 
down ten times as much land and silt as any other single stream. 
That is the reason we ask consideration of it. This section 
shows the annual rainfall. 


This chart was prepared by the 
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engineering department of Nebraska, under Professor Mickey, 
a witness who appeared before the Flood Control Committee. 
This shows the water that falls in the entire valley in an 
average year. So you can see that after all the people who are 
far from the mouth of the river have much to do with determin- 
ing the solution of the problem you are fighting against. 

As to the possibility of amortization of cost of flood control by 
reservoirs, in the State of Nebraska we have the Platte River 
and down through Kansas there runs the Kansas or Kaw. 
They are the two great tributaries of the Missouri, which we 
know is really the Mississippi River itself. In the valley of che 
Platte there are great reservoir sites that will store the flood 
waters in that stream. Nebraska business men engaged recla- 
mation engineers under authority of an act passed by 
Congress and have expended $30,000,000 or more of money 
raised by themselves. They had that project surveyed and esti- 
mated and determined by the Government engineers and the 
cost of moving every foot of the dirt and building the power 
plant. I took that project down to the Federal Power Com- 
mission, authorized to go into such matters, and, based upon the 
exhaustive report of the Government engineers, which took a 
year or more to prepare, I was told that 80 per cent of the cost 
of that project can be amortized to the Government in 40 years. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the gentleman might state that up the 
river we have demonstrated the truth of this theory in the 
Platte project. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. At the Pathfinder Dam the Gov- 
ernment has already built a dam that has reduced the floods 
by 40 per cent in the Platte River and equalized it during the 
dry season to the extent of 45 per cent. What can be done in 
Nebraska can be done at the sources of all the streams that 
flow into the Mississippi, and such a system will work an abso- 
lute solution of the question. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. i 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Racon]}. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, I would not expect this bill 
which we are considering to meet the plans and specifications 
which are in the minds of many different Members; but all 
great pieces of legislation are brought about usually in the way 
of compromise. Generally speaking, I can not conceive of how 
we can get a much better bill than the one that we have here. 
I am going to forego discussion of any part of the bill save and 
except that in which I am particularly interested, relating to 
tributaries. I crave the indulgence of this House until I can 
give you a picture of what happened in my district as an illus- 
tration of the importance of tributaries in the consideration of 
this Congress in arriving at the proper flood control bill. 

I say it without any expectation of contradiction that my 
district suffered more permanent irreparable injury in the 
floods of 1927 than any other like area in the United States. 
There was not a drop of water in my district from the Mis- 
sissippi River. I say without fear of contradiction that Arkan- 
sas suffered more loss in dollars than any State in the Union 
as a result of that flood, and that only 12 per cent of that loss 
was caused by the waters from the Mississippi River. There 
is confronting you now the biggest peace-time question that 
will come before Congress in this generation. If we had only 
the floods south of Cairo, III., to the Gulf of Mexico to con- 
sider, our flood problem could, in a way, be solved. Whenever 
you submit a flood project for Arkansas, which benefits only 
20 per cent of the people and neglects 80 per cent of the people, 
you are doing something that the people of the United States 
do not want you to do. Whenever you pass flood-control legis- 
lation here that does not take care of tributaries, you are doing 
something that the American people do not want done. If 
this Congress is to embark upon a scheme of flood control in 
this country, they must sink their efforts in some constitu- 
tional warrant, and I think this bill has found those provisions, 

Then, gentlemen, if you are going to base your efforts upon 
the constitutional provisions as to commerce and the general 
welfare and the proper dispatch of our mails; if you are going 
to do it on the constitutional provisions of national defense, 
then I say to you that wherever you find these constitutional 
provisions imperiled, the United States Government must go; 
that is, at least imperiled to the extent of practically paralyzing 
these enterprises and involving great loss of life. 

To give you an illustration of what the State of Arkansas 
suffered in the 1927 flood, in order to emphasize the importance 
of this tributary control, gentlemen, I quote now from the most 
authoritative source that I can get, the Bureau of Economics 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas suffered more than any 
other States. The number of horses and mules lost in Missis- 
sippi was 7,000, in Louisiana was 7,000, in Arkansas was 9,000. 
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The number of cattle lost in Mississippi was 9,000, in Louisiana 
Was 19,000, and in Arkansas was 21,000. 

The number of acres of land inundated in Mississippi was 
861,000; in Louisiana, 1,100,000; in Arkansas, 1,839,000. There- 
fore, gentlemen, it will be seen that there were inundated in 
Arkansas approximately 750,000 acres more than in Louisiana. 

Let us see how much of that damage came from the tribu- 
taries. There were over 8,000 horses and mules lost on tribu- 
taries, of a grand total of 9,000 lost in Arkansas. There were 
19,000 cattle lost and there were inundated over 1,588,000 acres 
of land along the tributaries in the State of Arkansas. There- 
fore, gentlemen, according to the figures which I gathered from 
the Red Cross and the Department of Agriculture we find that 
the tributary loss in the State of Arkansas amounted to 88 per 
cent in the flood damages sustained in the State. 

I live in a valley where the land is largely owned by the 
small farmer, who heretofore has been considered an inde- 
pendent farmer. That little valley is 230 miles long, extending 
from Fort Smith to Pine Bluff. I am only interested at this 
time in that Arkansas section. That little valley is from 5 to 
25 miles in width. It has 11 cities, ranging in population from 
3,000 up to 100,000; Little Rock, the capital city, being the 
largest. In that distance of 230 miles I went, in person, over all 
the 13 counties except 2. I asked men whose business ability 
and business integrity I knew personally to give me the statis- 
tics as to the losses that those people suffered in that valley. 
They based the losses on the permanent injury done to real 
estate, the damage done from loss of houses and contents, the 
damages through crop losses, and the damages to bridges and 
highways. 

Gentlemen, when they had turned in their different state- 
ments to me, I found there had been a loss in that valley of 
over $26,000,000. That figure does not include the horses and 
mules and the personal property outside of the contents of the 
buildings. 

Gentlemen, we have in this bill a survey for the Arkansas 
River included among the other tributary surveys. Is there 
anyone, from the President down, who has a voice in this 
matter that would subtract from this bill, either here or in 
conference, any provision that would take care of a situation 
like that? We are standing here ready to shed crocodile tears 
over the loss of life and property. I say that life and property 
are as sacred on the tributaries as it is anywhere else. 

Governor SHALLENBERGER has in a most able manner presented 
the question of reservoirs, and I shall not enlarge upon his 
statement. I have it on no less an authority than General Jad- 
win himself that through the instrumentalities of reservoirs 
they can control the floods on the Arkansas River. 

Do you know that last year, in April, there occurred on the 
Arkansas tributaries in the State of Kansas a damage of 
512,000,000? Then you come on down into Oklahoma and there 
you find they suffered another damage of $20,000,000, and then 
you take the damages in the Arkansas River Valley of $26,000,- 
000 and you have that combined damage in these three States of 
practically $58,000,000. 

I call your attention to this, gentlemen: That I have not 
touched the area that is below Pine Bluff, a distance of 150 
miles from the mouth of the Arkansas River, and the counties 
in southeast Arkansas that were overflowed by Arkansas waters. 
So we come to the question, How are you going to control 
these tributary streams? If we can not do it with reservoirs, 
I do not know how you are going to doit. I do know that the 
State of Oklahoma has taken a very progressive step in this 
matter. Several years ago the State created a flood commis- 
sion and this commission has suryeyed out many large reser- 
voir locations, These locations by great engineers have been 
sanctioned as feasible and practical, but Oklahoma has not 
had cooperation from other interested States. It is a project 
too big for one State to undertake. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DAVENPORT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. DAVENPORT, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am a 
member of the Flood Control Committee of the House, a new 
member, one who came late into the drift of the arguments 
and the testimony, and therefore my mind is still in process 
of education; and in the few minutes I have at my disposal I 
hope to try, if I may, to draw a picture of the development 
of the discussion on this issue as I have watched it somewhat 
from the side lines, but partly in connection with the discus- 
sions of the Flood Control Committee itself. 
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It is nearly a year since the great flood of 1927. Certain 
facts and points at issue have clearly emerged. 

In the first place, a definite conviction on the part of the 
whole country that the terrible catastrophe of 1927, please 
God and the efficient purpose of the American people, shall 
never occur again. A generous sentiment has been aroused, 
national in its range, that all the integrity, intelligence, and 
experience of the Government of the United States shall be 
brought to bear upon the problem and that full account shall 
be taken of the great losses, the sudden and terrible burden 
upon the Delta districts subject to the overflow. 

Second, there is a conviction that the problem shall be con- 
sidered as a national problem, that the Nation shall take 
vigorous initiative, that the administration of flood control in 
the Mississippi Delta henceforth shall be and must be a 
national administration, and the program of relief shall be a 
perfected project, looking forward to protection against not 
only such a gigantic flood as that of 1927 but against super- 
floods 25 per cent greater. 

Upon these matters there is a unity of purpose, of spirit, of 
thought that approaches the unanimous. There are not two 
classes among the American people of those who are loyal to 
the dollar and those who are loyal to humanity. The Nation 
as a whole proposes to be loyal to humanity. 

But some differences of judgment have arisen. First, about 
the financing of the project. A vast emotional tide, arising 
out of the catastrophe of 1927, has borne many to the point 
of view that the Nation should now not only unify the admin- 
istration of flood control on the lower Mississippi but should 
pay for it in its entirety for the first time in the history of 
the country. There are some harbor and other projects where 
the general benefit is clearly of vast primary importance and 
where financial and economic skill and experience have not 
yet worked out the refinements by which any particular special 
benefit and unearned increment may be brought to pay its 
appropriate share of the general burden. In these projects 
the Nation or the collective governmental entity, whatever it 
may be, has paid the whole bill as a quick and easy way out 
of a financial dilemma not yet completely mastered. 

But in the Delta of the Mississippi no such difficult dilemma 
has ever presented itself. The history of flood-control financing 
in that region is an open chapter of natural development of 
the fiscal relations between the localities and the General 
Government. Nature established the great watersheds and 
drainage systems of the Mississippi before there was a human 
being on the planet. The General Government is not responsi- 
ble for it. 

This wonderfully rich Delta was built up to fertility by this 
overflow long before the coming of man. And man took this 
rich and fertile area as he found it, with its original risks as 
well as its opportunity of profit and happiness. It was always 
an unmanageable river, and before there was a State or a 
General Government, man began to build levees and erect a 
protection against the natural floods of the Mississippi area. 
For a long time the navigability of the river was not an issue 
of first importance, and it was the fields of cotton and of cane 
which were regarded as in need of protection. For a long 
period the human encroachment upon the normal expansion of 
the river in flood times was not great and low levees were 
enough; for many generations the cost of building levees was 
amply taken care of by the profit from the products of the 
enormously fertile soil, itself the gift of the river. 

Therefore the roots of protection in the Delta are local roots, 
and for a long period of our history local contributions toward 
cost of flood control were the only ones recognized in law or in 
fact in that region. When the swamp and overflow land acts 
were passed in 1849, 1850, and 1860, the gift of land to the 
States from the National Government was to aid the States in 
the construction of levees and drains, and the drift of the 
responsibility for protection was still local in its significance. 

But the areas under cultivation in the Delta grew and fhe 
population on both sides of the river above and below grew. 
At first the whole Delta territory was sparsely settled. Soon it 
became covered with a network of cities and highways and 
improved agricultural sections, and one State competed with 
another State in throwing higher its barriers. The wide wan- 
dering of the river in its flood period was checked aud hemmed 
in more and more, and the sudden and vast rainfalls of other 
sections of the country were carried through higher and higher 
and more and more costly levees in the great flood bottle neck 
from Cairo to the Gulf. 

As early as 1879 the Federal Government was brought face to 
face with its own problem of navigation, as the levees became 
higher and higher and the silt filled the channels of the river. 
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The Mississippi River Commission was established and the pro- 
tection of the navigability of the stream scrutinized and pro- 
vided for as never before. Federal money began to flow into 
the care of the Delta, not for flood control but for the protection 
of navigability. 

Then as the torrents of 1912 and 1913 arose and the evidence 
of the new and intolerable nature of the burden became clear, 
the Federal Government rallied to the support of the localities 
in the flood control acts of 1917 and 1923, and the local interests 
thereafter were required to contribute only one-third of the 
cost of levees, together with the rights of way, and the share 
which the Nation as a whole assumed gave proof of the country- 
wide conviction that the burden on the lower Mississippi was a 
common burden and must be recognized as such. 

And after that, the deluge of 1927, its enormous damage, its 
vast effects of depression upon the homes and hearts of millions 
in the valley of the Mississippi. With the flood tide of waters 
came also the flood tide of national emotion. 

And then came the time to think. Committees of Congress, 
individual Members, and public opinion began slowly to 
listen to the still small voice of facts, caution, reason. The 
President of the United States is more responsible for setting 
the Nation to think on this problem than any other force what- 
ever. [Applause.] 

It is becoming clearer that flood control on the Mississippi 
has its roots in special benefits and that general benefits 
slowly emerge. What then should the general share of the 
burden be? Under the impulse of emotion, one suggestion has 
been that the country should throw aside all thought of spe- 
cial benefit and let the Nation pay it all. Yet there is a special 
benefit in the perfected project; a surer and more continuous 
income from the cotton fields—real property in the villages and 
towns and cities on a securer basis than ever before; railroads 
free of the flood menace; levee bonds rising toward par; young 
and growing timber no longer subject to drowning in the over- 
flow—surely there is a special benefit to emerge. 

As soon as we stop to think we begin to detect special benefits. 
The principle of appropriate assessment continues to apply as 
it always has in the whole history of the Delta. 

The only question is, What is to be done about it? Two 
things may be done. First, an economic survey. Nobody 
knows just how much of the two hundred and ninety-two mil- 
lions spent by localities in the Delta through the whole range 
of protection from the beginning should be credited as excessive 
in view of the fact that the river has slowly been becoming a 
general burden through encroachment everywhere upon its nat- 
ural condition. Nobody knows the worth of vast acreages in the 
Delta. In the Yazoo Valley the testimony runs from $40 to 
$100 an acre. Which is right? It makes a difference in the 
amount of contribution which the land might still conceivably 
and reasonably carry, if provision were made for the burden to 
be assumed slowly, as the increment of value arises out of the 
perfected project of flood control. Should not the land be classi- 
fied, and the worthless, which can bear nothing, be separated 
from the productive, which can bear something? Will not the 
railroads in the protected areas be vastly better off, and is it 
necessary to legislate advantages to them and then pay them 
for the advantages out of the taxpayers’ money? Is there not 
protection enough against damage for them in the Constitution, 
without specifically writing something still better into this bill? 

There are many questions which are vital to the fair and 
just solution of the Mississippi flood-control problem on its 
financial side which can not be answered except by an eco- 
nomie survey by competent persons. Certainly Congress can 
not settle questions of equitable burden like these by guessed-at 
percentages or slap-stick financial sections inserted in a bill. 
An economic sutvey need not stand in the way for a moment 
of the vigorous prosecution of essential works of flood control. 
This is the thorough way and the sound way. This is the way 
to be sure that the taint of privilege and injustice, broadly 
charged in the reported views of the President of the United 
States, may be guarded against. 

But an economic survey stirs some sincere apprehension in 
the minds of the masses of the people in danger of flood. They 
fear that it means delay and disappointment. It also is calcu- 
lated to stir the apprehension of any particular interest which 
may now be profiting by inequitable or inefficient assessment 
or tax system and which prefers to remain secluded in its 
security. 

And so the alternative of a compromise settlement of the con- 
tribution problem has come to the fore. Let us close the matter 
now, for this particular project, say some, in view of all the 
circumstances and conditions which surround it, by limiting 
local contribution to rights of way or for the levees on the river 
and the flood ways and for maintenance. This will not only 
serve as a bulwark to the fair principle of local contribution 
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for later projects on the tributaries of the Mississippi and else- 
where but practically approve it under those circumstances and 
under those conditions where it may again come to its full 
significance. A method of reasonable compromise may be con- 
sidered because of the perhaps excessive expenditures of $292,- 
000,000 by these localities hitherto, and because of the inter- 
state character of the great new flood ways. 

But there is need of preserving the principle and practice 
of local self-help. There never was a time in the history of the 
country when vast projects requiring vast expenditures of the 
money of the taxpayers pressed so closely upon the Congress 
of the United States. It is time to think and to plan and to 
protect the Federal Treasury and not to yield to the emotional 
tide. Loyalty to humanity is entirely compatible with loyalty 
to sound governmental financing. The emotionalists who decry 
carefulness about the dollar, whether the private dollar or the 
public dollar, have again and again proved themselves to be 
the real foes of humanity. Perhaps the most depressing chap- 
ter in the history of the United States is the financial chapter. 
Partly necessary and partly ill-managed, the emotional financ-. 
ing of the War of the Revolution, the War of 1812, and the 
Civil War brought vast misery to the American people. It was 
not until toward the year 1900 and the early years of the present. 
century that the Government of the United States came to an 
understanding of the problems which had to do with its own 
financial well-being. The John Shermans, Nelson Aldriches, 
the Carter Glasses, and the Woodrow Wilsons, who made the 
country stop and think about the financial road it was travel- 
ing—the country owes them a debt of gratitude which it never 
can repay. [Applause.] 

This is the great contribution in our time of the present 
President of the United States. 

The appeal to emotion, to carelessness, to free spending of 
other people’s money, is in the end the most deadly menace to 
the orderly progress of humanity, 

And the next most needful thing to look out for in this bill 
is the agency which is to prosecute the project. I am for the 
Army engineers as the responsible directing authority, with 
full control of contracts and expenditures of the money appro- 
priated by Congress. I have watched them throughout the 
development of the discussion of this project, and they are the 
one group who have made the greatest impression on me for 
cool-headedness and high intelligence. They have been trained 
to integrity and a broad patriotism which looks at a problem 
from the point of view of the whole people. [Applause.] If I 
had my way, I would double the number of young men at West 
Point and Annapolis, not so much from the standpoint of a 
more adequate preparation for war but from the standpoint of 
having centers of discipline and integrity and self-control in 
times of peace in thousands of communities all over the United 
States. Honesty and efficiency and a soundly disciplined life 
throughout our borders would be the better for it. : 

I do not blame the President of the United States at all 
for desiring the engineers of the Army to have the full direct- 
ing authority and control of contracts, financing, and planning 
day by day until the work is done. This is a project far greater 
than the Panama Canal. President Coolidge properly wishes 
it to be in every respect of integrity and efficiency a monument 
to his own carefulness and unselfish devotion to his country. 
No President wishes 5 years, 10 years, 50 years to pass and 
facts to become known that involve the corruptibility of a great 
project like this. His own reputation and the reputation of 
his administratiton and of his country are at stake. And he 
knows that his own best reliance and the country’s best reliance 
is the skill and honor and discipline of the Army engineers. 
I do not blame the President for indicating that he can not sign 
a bill which does not adequately safeguard either his own 
reputation with posterity or the reputation of his country. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The gentleman has made a very able 
presentation. I want to ask him if he thinks the United States 
Chamber of Commerce is composed of a group of men that is 
likely to be swept off of its feet by emotion? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I did not think so until I read the record 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce in the matter of 
what should be done about tax reduction. [Applause.] Since 
then I have been pretty certain that they can be swept off their 
feet by emotion. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The gentleman knows that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has determined, on a referendum 
of 2,131 to 512, that the Federal Government should hereafter 
pay the entire cost of constructing and maintaining the works 
necessary to control floods on the lower Mississippi. 
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Mr. DAVENPORT. I will say to the gentleman from New 
York that the document he holds came across my desk, too; 
but it did not register after the action of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce on tax reduction. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. SwINd ]. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
like the last Speaker, I come from a district far removed from 
the scene of the disaster of the Mississippi; too far away for 
my people to have any benefits direct or indirect from any 
project constructed on the Mississippi River. I have tried, as 
he doubtless has tried, to look at this problem solely from the 
standpoint of a national legislator. I am glad that he and the 
gentleman from Iowa, who preceded him, agree with us that 
in view of what happened in 1927—a loss of 246 lives, between 
600,000 and 700,000 people made homeless, an economic de- 
struction of national wealth which they estimated at $200,- 
000,000, but which the evidence before the committee shows is 
nearer $300,000,000, this thing must never happen again. We 
all agree with what the President of the United States said, 
that “its recurrence must be forever prevented.” The differ- 
ence is as to how we are to proceed to prevent the recurrence. 

The time is passed to dismiss it as an act of God. Floods 
can not be prevented, but we know to-day they can be con- 
trolled and regulated and passed safely to the sea. I have little 
sympathy with the argument that because in ages past the Mis- 
sissippi was wont in a state of nature to overflow and de- 
vasted 10,000,000 acres of land that therefore it has the innate 
and natural right forever to continue to do so. Why, where 
are the sons of the men who conquered the wilderness and peo- 
pled the plains of the Middle West? Where are the sons of 
the men who reclaimed the western deserts? Where are those 
who boast of the progress and advancement of our country? 

Are they willing to say that a million and a half people and 
ten millions of the most fertile acres in this country are 
condemned to suffer the ravages of the floods of the Missis- 
sippi River and that the people who have built their homes 
there must take their chances with the floods because in the 
undeveloped condition of our country the river was accus- 
tomed to overflow, uncontrolled and unrestrained. Oh, they say, 
that in the lower valley they have reclaimed this land them- 
selves, but I say that if they had not done it, it would have 
been the duty of the Government to have encouraged and 
assisted them in reclaiming it. It is our duty to make this 
country as productive as possible and to utilize all its natural 
resources. Why, not only in the South have they been engaged 
in this kind of work, but also in Indiana, in Ohio, in Illinois, 
and in all the upper States on the tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi. 
hae been laid down, wherever an acre of land has been drained 
and reclaimed there is found a direct contribution to augment- 
ing and intensifying these floods. 

It is the natural order of progress and deyelopment, and we 
‘are not going to confess our incompetency and our impotency 
by standing idly by and see go on year after year this great 
economie waste caused by an uncontrolled river when there is 
a way and a means to stop it. It is of interest to the people 
of my community as it is of interest to the people of every 
other community because we are one people and one nation and 
what harms one part of this Nation harms every part of it 
and what adds to the prosperity of one part benefits all. 

What is the difference between those who oppose and those 
who advocate this bill? It is simply the means of bringing 
about the desired result. Thank God, the engineers who ap- 
peared before the committee—and they were numerous—testi- 
fied that given money enough and means enough it is possible 
to control and regulate these floods and render them harmless. 
It is our duty as the National Government to see that this is 
done, and the only question is in what way it shall be done. 

he system which has been in vogue has failed, has utterly 
failed. I say this with no reflection upon the Army engineers. 
I join in the pan of praise that has been rendered them as 
to their honesty and capability. We ourselves are in part re- 
sponsible for hog-tying them, for hobbling them, for hindering 
them with conditions, with restrictions, with limitations which 
have made it impossible for them to take a broad, comprehen- 
sive view of the problem or for them to adopt a plan national 
in scope. We have made them dependent by the provisions of 
the law upon local contributions. We have made it a condition 
precedent that before they can take a single step in this 
great flood-control work, they must first have a payment of 
money from the local community. 

As one of the members of the Mississippi River Commission 
who had given much thought to this matter stated, the fault 
of the present system is that we have too many weak partners. 
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This is a question of fact of record, not a question of mere 
assertion. It is not something that we can speculate about. 
The truth is that when the flood of 1927 came there were gaps 
in the flood protective works. The construction program of 
the Army engineers had dragged three years behind because 
of the inability of local communities to make the contribution 
which the law required, and this great flood coming down 
found these places that were incomplete and not up to stand- 
ard and it went through those levees. 

Why, if the people could have paid—and there is no sham 
about this matter—they would have paid because they had 
before them the warning of the great flood of 1922. Do you 
think they would have quibbled over a few dollars to have 
made their property, their own lives, and the lives of their 
loved ones safe? It is the uncontroverted testimony that 
before the flood of 1927 came they were unable to vote the 
bonds necessary, they were unable to sell the bonds necessary, 
they were unable to raise the necessary money by taxation in 
three or four levee districts. If they failed before the 1927 
flood on a lesser constructive program laid down in 1914, how 
much more incapable are they now to raise a much greater 
financial requirement to take up this new and enlarged work 
which we are now told must take place. [Applause,] 

Immediately following the 1927 flood it was found that 
there were 14 crevasses which it was impossible to close under 
the provisions of the present law because of the inability of 
local levee districts to comply with the requirements for local 
contributions, The Mississippi River Commissioners, in vio- 
lation of the provisions of the law, closed these breaks at the 
expense of the Government, and yet the argument is made 
that the same provision should go back into the pending Dill, 
although it has been proven that it will not work. 

Flood control on the Mississippi River is a single problem, 
and its solution can be secured only by unified treatment. 
The Federal Government is the only agency capable of doing 
the job. Every part of the flood-control work is interrelated. 
What is done downstream affects the river back upstream for 
miles. What is done upstream may affect the river all the 
way down. What is done on one bank of the river is certain 
to affect the opposite bank. 

The evidence before the committee showed that Tennessee 
was dependent in part for its protection upon levees in Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas is dependent on works which must be located 
in Missouri, and Louisiana in turn on levees in Arkansas. If 
we are to fight the river flood successfully, we must ignore State 
and local lines, because the river ignores them. We must have 
a comprehensive plan under unified control and direction. The 
character and location of the works must be determined by the 
need of the entire valley and not by the locality where built. 
Missouri, for instance, does not want a flood way from Birds 
Point to New Madrid. Arkansas does not want some of its 
fairest territory turned over to the Boeuf flood way. Louisiana 
is protesting the use of large areas in the Tensas Basin and 
Atchafalaya. But the greatest good to the greatest number 
must be the basis for determining the location of these works 
and only a Federal agency can make these decisions and, in 
making them, the agency must be unhampered by local condi- 
tions. We would be leaning on a broken crutch if we must 
depend on local contributions for progress in this work. The 
local districts are bankrupt as shown by their bonds selling at 
from 40 to 50 cents on the dollar. If we believe that this job 
should be done, and should be done before another disaster, 
then we must decide that the Federal Government is to do it. 

The cost should not deter us if we are convinced that the 
project must be undertaken. “Puffing” is doubtless a legiti- 
mate form of argument and there has been much “ puffing” of 
estimated cost. We have been assured by those for and against 
the present bill that, with the Army engineers executing the 
work, there will be no waste and no extravagance, and every 
cent voted will be accounted for. We also ought to have confi- 
dence enough in our own Federal courts to know that there 
will be no hold-up on the purchase of rights of way. The actual 
values should be paid to the owner, because it is unthinkable 
that we should take the land of one person in order to protect 
the property of another. There can be no occasion to fear the 
results of the condemnation suits that may be brought in the 
Federal courts and there is no justification for the suggestion of 
scandal in eonnection with the acquisition of these rights of 
way. It will not be a case comparable to juries rendering 
excessive damages against railroad companies, because in the 
first place juries will not be used under this law but only ap- 
praisers appointed by the judge. The honor and integrity of 
the Federal judges can not be impugned. Personally, I favor 
some amendment to the so-called railroad section, but aside 
from that the bill throws every safeguard possible around the 
acquisition of the rights of way. 
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What I fear is not the cost to the Government of the project 
if we undertake it but rather the cost to the Nation if we fail 
to undertake it. The tremendous economic waste that has been 
going on at regular periods will continue with greater disasters 
in the future if we fail now. This great economic loss will sap 
the prosperity of our country and strike a staggering blow at 
our economic welfare. Three hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars destroyed by floods is that much national wealth gone 
forever, but $325,000,000 applied to constructive and preventive 
flood-control works as an investment will pay our country and all 
the people handsome dividends in restored confidence and in en- 
larged national prosperity. The money so expended will not be 
lost but will merely go from one pocket to another. Men out 
of employment will be put to work. Industry will be stimu- 
lated and the country as a whole greatly benefited. Let us not 
fear to face this great undertaking with vision, courage, and 
confidence, and settle it right, so that in years to come the job 
will not have to be done over again by our children and none 
will have to apologize for our short-sightedness and lack of 
vision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILIA E. HULL]. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, during the months 
of May and June, 1927, this country, from Maine to California, 
was shocked by the terrible disaster caused by the floods in the 
Mississippi Valley. The sympathy of the Nation went out to the 
poor people who suffered the loss of their homes and fortune. 
The Red Cross gathered from all parts of the Nation $15,000,000 
to aid these people. The Congress of the United States is now 
considering what part this Government shall play in bringing 
back this great valley to a condition that will allow the people 
to live safely within its confines. 

Long hearings and thousands of suggestions, differing in most 
every particular, have been presented to the Flood Control Com- 
mittee. This great mass of evidence has confused everybody in 
Congress and it is a wonder to me that the committee was able 
even to write a bill. 

The present bill—S. 3740—that is before us is one that has 
been passed unanimously by the Senate of the United States 
and has finally been favorably reported by the Flood Control 
Committee of the House. The bill in some respects is justified 
and in some respects it is not justified; but on the whole we 
must accept the fact that the flood of 1927 has destroyed prop- 
erty running into many more millions than the total cost of 
this flood control will be to the Government, and therefore we 
must take into consideration at this time what has happened 
in the past in the way of loss and consider for the future what 
we must do to protect this great territory from any future 
disaster of this kind. 

It has been my opinion that the Government should pay 
practically the whole expense of this great project of flood 
control in the Mississippi Valley. The reason that I make 
this statement is because I do not believe the people of the 
South are able to pay any proportionate part of it. I do not 
believe the Government would have any advantage in making 
assessments against the property owners of the South, because, 
if they did, the collection of the amounts due would be almost 
impossible, and it would be necessary to pass over those who 
could not pay, which would be an injustice to those who could 
pay. However, I think the Government should not establish 
a precedent of going into any one locality and paying the entire 
bill, and, therefore, it would seem to me that those States in 
the South who are directly interested in flood control should 
meet the Government at least part way. They should do what 
they can toward assisting the Government in building flood 
ways, spillways, and levees for the protection of the southern 
part of this Nation. 

From a speech that I made January 31, 1928, I quote: 


The securing of right of way for spillways and flood ways should 
devolve upon the State through which the spillway and flood way pass, 
The State should assume that part of the program to secure either 
easements or purchase of lands for this purpose so as to relieve the 
Government of any obligation or damage or future responsibility. 

If it becomes necessary to purchase the land the Government should 
furnish the funds to make the payments and should accept any reim- 
bursements that might come from the resale or the rentals of the land. 
The States should assume all legal responsibilities. The laws of the 
States should be so constituted that the minimum purchase price for 
the land would be accomplished on a basis of the tax valuation of the 
land. The maintenance and control of the flood ways should be in the 
hands of the United States Government, but under some conditions it 
might be equitable to divide the expense between the State and Govern- 
ment. 
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I have not changed my mind on this proposition, although I 
intend to support this bill with certain amendments, and I be- 
lieve that the Southern States should see the advantages that 
will accrue from carrying out the proposal that I have made, 
for the following reasons: 

It prevents speculation in lands that are to be used or are 
contiguous to the sections that are to receive the benefits. In 
other words, if the State assumes this responsibility it will not 
allow the Government to be subjected to exorbitant prices, that 
it might be subjected to if the Government is obliged to assume 
the entire responsibility. 

The major portion of these lands where flood ways are to be 
placed are not particularly valuable lands and the prices should 
be reasonable. 3 

It should not be the policy of the Government to confiscate a 
man’s property by running water over it without reimbursing 
the landholder, but, on the other hand, the landholder should 
not be paid in excess of the true valuation of the property, and 
the landholders throughout the State who are to be benefited 
by the flood control of the Mississippi River and its tributaries 
might well afford to pay a percentage of the cost. 

Section 4 reads: 


Just compensation shall be paid by the United States for all property 
used, taken, damaged, or destroyed in carrying out the flood-control 
plan provided for herein, including all property located within the area 
of the spillways, flood ways, or diversion channels herein provided, and 
the rights of way thereover, and the flowage rights thereon, and also 
including all expenditures by persons, corporations, and public-service 
corporations made necessary to adjust or conform their property, or to 
relocate same because of the spillways, flood ways, or diversion channels 
herein provided: Provided, That in all cases where the execution of the 
flood-control plan results in special benefits to any person, or persons, 
or corporations, municipal or private, or public-service corporations, 
such benefits shall be taken into consideration by way of reducing the 
amount of compensation to be paid. 


This section is very vicious and might prove very disastrous 
to the country. The provisions in it would require the Govern- 
ment to pay money for the rebuilding of railroads and other 
public-service corporations, and if a village should be inter- 
rupted by the building of the flood way within its limits the 
Government would be responsible. 

There is now a provision in law whereby citizens may receive 
just compensation in the courts and that should be sufficient, 
but to commit the Government to a provision fraught with 
danger and enormous expenditures from which scandals may 
accrue would be unreasonable. It might in time reflect back 
to Congress, and therefore it is my opinion that this section 
should be eliminated entirely. 

And so these several States should come to an agreement 
with the Goyernment so as not to establish a precedent of 
putting the entire burden upon the Government. This could 
easily be arranged by bonds given to the Government for 25 
years with a nominal rate of interest and making the interest. 
free for the first five years. By doing this it would not put a 
hardship upon the States and would not establish so dangerous 
a precedent as may be established if the Government assumes 
the entire cost and responsibility. 

The local interests in those States have already made an ex- 
penditure of approximately $292,000,000 that has been used in 
the alluvial valley of the Mississippi River for the protection 
against floods. 

The people of the Nation will approve of the Government al- 
lowing credit for this amount and the issuance of bonds for 
any additional proportionate part of the cost that may be prop- 
erly charged to the States. They will also approve of the 
Government furnishing funds regardless of what it costs to 
build flood-control works that will control. 

The flood of 1927 covered a vast area of land—150 miles in 
width and 300 miles in length. These flood waters were not 
the overflow directly from the Mississippi River, but was the 
overflow of its tributaries. The Yazoo, the White, the St. 
Francis, the Arkansas, the Ohio, the Missouri, and the Illinois 
Rivers furnished over 50 per cent of the flood waters of the 
valley. The tributaries, therefore, were more the cause of the 
tremendous overflow than the Mississippi itself. 

In this bill, the Secretary of War, through the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army, is directed to prepare and sub- 
mit to Congress at the earliest practicable date, projects for 
fiood control on all tributary streams of the Mississippi system 
subject to destructive flood, which projects shall include these 
rivers. 

In my judgment, this is one of the important sections of the 
bill. It would be absolutely absurd to try to protect the valley 
by simply building levees along the Mississippi River. If you 
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will investigate, you will find that it was the breaks in the 
Arkansas River that caused the overflow of all southern Ar- 
kansas and western Louisiana. You will find that 7 per cent 
of the flood waters of the Mississippi River come out of the 
Illinois River. These were the rivers that caused this great 
flood disaster. And so it is important that these rivers and all 
tributaries shall be considered in this bill, 

It is not necessary that we should immediately make large 
expenditures on these tributaries and I would not advocate it, 
but it is necessary that the Government engineers shall make a 
survey of all of these rivers and that these rivers be put under 
- the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commission or their 
successors, and that these tributaries shall, at the proper time, 
receive the same consideration as the Mississippi River proper. 

The great bugaboo is raised that if we are to take in these 
tributaries, it will commit the Government to take in the tribu- 
taries of the whole Nation. That is not the fact. This bill 
only takes care of the tributaries that actually caused the flood, 
and it should be, because if these tributaries are not taken 
care of, then the flood control would not succeed. 

And so I say to the Congress of the United States that 
from observations that I have made—and I have spent consid- 
erable time on this subject—I think that we should not hesitate 
to bring about a complete flood control of the Mississippi River 
and its principal tributaries designated in this bill. In doing 
this we should take into consideration that we are favoring the 
Nation at large. This great valley, through which the Missis- 
sippi River and the tributaries flow, is the bread basket of the 
Nation. It furnishes the food for all parts of the country. It 
is inhabitated by a population who have made their living by 
the sweat of their brow. The farmer who tills the soil must 
be protected; he must know that his family will not be deluged 
by the swift waters that are sure to engulf him unless this pro- 
tection is given, and I for one, coming from the central part of 
the country, realizing as I do the great dangers that exist along 
these rivers, am here to advocate a bill that will protect the 
people that live in this valley. 

Along the Ilinois River, where I reside, the farmer has suf- 
fered intensely for the past two years; his farms have been in- 
undated for 18 months continually; he has been unable to raise 
a crop now for two successive years; he is practically broke; he 
bides the time when the Government will come to his aid; he 
does not ask the Government to pay the entire expense, and it 
is not the money that he craves; it is the protection that he 
wants. 

Rivers that flow through the valley where there is no organi- 
zation to say what should be done with them are in deep dis- 
tress, and therefore every one of these tributaries, including the 
Illinois River, should be put strictly under the jurisdiction of 
the Government with full power to devise ways and means to 
protect the lands and citizens along the river. 

I would not advocate at this time that the Government pay 
the entire expense of the protection of the tributaries of the 
Mississippi River, but that the farmer and the landholder 
should in those cases pay his percentage, namely, two-thirds by 
the Government and one-third by the land holder; but I do say 
that the Government should have jurisdiction over the tribu- 
tary river and should bear the expense of the main channel of 
the river. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that the Congress of the United 
States should determine a policy that would recognize the obii- 
gation of the Federal Government to assume and perform the 
task of flood control of the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 
The work should be done promptly and properly; the entire 
force of the Government engineers should be put to work and 
no time should be wasted in working out a plan to safeguard 
the people of the Mississippi Valley so that their families and 
property may be free from future danger. [Applause.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire in opening to state a few rules of 
law, consideration of which is pertinent to the issue before the 
House, and which I shall undertake to apply to the case as 
I proceed. 

A local assessment made on the theory of benefits is an 
enforced inyoluntary charge imposed by competent political 
authority to raise funds to pay for part or all of an improve- 
ment of a public character which confers a special benefit 
upon certain property. 

The power of levying a local assessment is distinguishable 
from our general idea of a tax, but owes its origin to the same 
source or power. 

In other words, an assessment is an enforced contribution 
for a public object; it is a public tax in the sense that it is 
levied for a public object; it is a local tax in the sense that it 
is limited to a certain locality. It differs from ordinary public 
taxes in that it is not levied upon the polls and estates within 
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a municipality or a district in respect of public or common 
benefits, but upon particular lands in respect of a particular 
benefit received by them from the execution of a public object. 

In the ordinary sense, a tax is levied to meet the general 
expense of government, while an assessment is levied to meet 
cost of public improvements resulting in special benefit. 

A tax is a recurring charge, while an assessment is levied 
occasionally, 

In theory the individual who pays a tax is left poorer by 
reason thereof, while in theory payment of an assessment does 
not leave the owner of the property assessed any the poorer. 
He is fully compensated by the special benefits conferred upon 
him by the improvement. 

If a charge is laid against all the property within the limits 
of some political unit such as city, county, and the like, and 
if the charge is made in proportion to the valuation of the 
property upon which it is levied, such an exaction is held to be 
a tax, and not an assessment. However, if the exaction is 
levied upon property in such district in proportion to the bene- 
fits conferred by an improvement, such form of exaction is 
regarded as a local assessment, being not of the form of a 
general tax. 

A general benefit is one which is supposed to flow to the 
general public from a public improvement. While a special 
benefit is one which enures to certain specific property in a 
manner different from that in which the general neighborhood 
is benefited and which operates to increase the value of such 
property. 

Whether a benefit is general because there is so much other 
property which shares in it, or whether it is special because 
there is so much other property which does not share in it, is a 
question somewhat difficult to determine. 

The theory underlying the doctrine of assessments for bene- 
fits is that the special benefits conferred on the owner of prop- 
erty more than compensate him for the amount of the assess- 
ment which he is obliged to pay. The fundamental principles 
of such special taxation is that it shall be measured by the 
special benefit. > 

The assessment is made solely on the ground of benefits 
conferred. 

It is a local assessment imposed occasionally, or required, 
upon a limited class of persons interested in a local improve- 
ment who are assessed to be benefited by the improvement to 
the extent of the assessment, and it is imposed and collected 
as an equivalent for the benefit and to pay for the improvement. 

Assessments for local improvements can be justified only 
upon the theory that the lands upon which they are laid are 
specially benefited by the improvements for which they are 
laid, and hence ought to bear the burden rather than property 
generally; and if a law should authorize such assessments to 
be laid without reference to benefits it would either take prop- 
erty for public good without compensation or it would take 
property from one person for the benefit of another. 

This, in effect, Mr. Chairman, has been the uniform holding 
of all the courts of last resort of the several States affected. 
It is pertinent to this discussion, and particularly to that part 
of the argument of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] 
and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Korr], members of the com- 
mittee reporting the bill, who make the point that the bill is bad 
because if enacted into law it will result in special benefits 
flowing to large land holders living in other sections of the 
country. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. That is very kind and considerate, and I ap- 
preciate it. Does the gentleman contend that the last provision 
in this bill which requires the State of California to contribute 
one-third to the Sacramento project, and the people of that 
district another one-third, and the Government only one-third, 
is unjust, and does the gentleman contend that the law that 
has been in existence for 10 years with respect to the Missis- 
sippi River has been illegal or unconstitutional? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I am not speaking to the Sacra- 
mento section of this bill. That which is proposed in that 
section of the bill is in full satisfaction of the demands of the 
people of the Sacramento region in the State of California, and 
I wonder if the gentleman analogizes the Sacramento to the 
Mississippi to his entire satisfaction. To me, Mr. Chairman, 
there is a broad distinction, and the two problems must be 
treated differently. 

Mr. FREAR. Then, if that be true, may I ask the gentle- 
man 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will permit—well, go ahead, sir. 

Mr. FREAR. I was just going to say that for the last 10 
years the Mississippi River section has made its contribution 
under the law; what has the gentleman to say about that? 
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Mr, COX. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman well knows that the 
witnesses that he has vouched into this court of the country, 
and upon whose partisan testimony he bases his entire cause in 
opposition to the bill, stated before the committee of which he 
is a member that the burden heretofore imposed upon the people 
of the valley was excessive and therefore unjustifiable, and in 
recognition of that fact the Chief of Engineers has proposed to 
reduce the contribution that should be required of the valley 
from 3344 per cent of the costs, as heretofore required under the 
law, to 20 per cent, and has indicated a willingness to reduce 
the amount to even less than 20 per cent. 

ù Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield for one more ques- 
on? 

Mr. COX. I can not discuss the matter with the gentleman 
all day. 

Mr. FREAR. The principle is the same whether it is 33 
per cent or 20 per cent. 

Mr. COX. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that if in this case the 
proponents of this legislation shall be able to point out irrec- 
oncilable conflict in the testimony of witnesses upon the ac- 
curacy of whose testimony the opposition have built their case, 
then the proponents in the light of ali the other evidence in 
the record will be adjudged with having carried the burden 
that they assumed. 

I do not understand that the gentleman of the opposition 
takes issue with me on the accuracy of the principles of law 
which I have stated. The opposition have said in effect that 
this legislation will confer a great benefit upon the people who 
transgressed upon the natural flowage rights of the river; that 
the river was in existence when the people settled there; and 
that this is a reclamation project proposed to be carried on for 
the special benefit of the people who live near the river from 
its source to where it empties into the Gulf. 

If permitted at this time, I should like in reply to this argu- 
ment to quote from what I think is quite respectable authority, 
that is, from a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States found in volume 241 of the Supreme Court Reports, 
page 368, a decision rendered by Mr. Chief Justice White, one 
9000 the most distinguished jurists ever occupying that high 

tion: 


Indeed, from the face of the bill, it is apparent that the rights relied 
upon were assumed to exist upon the theory that the valley through 
which the river travels, in all its length and vast expanse, with its 
great population, its farms, its villages, its towns, its cities, its schools, 
its colleges, its universities, its manufactories, its network of rail- 
roads, some of them transcontinental, are virtually to be considered 
from a legal point of view as constituting merely the high-water bed 
of therriver, and therefore subject, without any power to protect, to be 
submitted to the destruction resulting from the overflow by the river 
of its natural banks. 


And, Mr. Chairman, that is the test in this case. If this 
House finds the execution of the project as proposed is an act 
of preservation and not primarily one of reclamation, then the 
responsibility and the full responsibility is upon the Govern- 
ment. 

The court further said: 


In fact, the nature of the assumption upon which the argument 
rests is shown by the contention that the building of the levees under 
the circumstances disclosed was a work not of preservation but of 
reclamation—that is, a work not to keep the water within the bed of 
the river for the purpose of preventing destruction to the valley lying 
beyond its bed and banks, but to reclaim all the vast area of the valley 
from the peril to which it was subjected by being situated in the high- 
water bed of the river. If it were necessary to say anything more 
to demonstrate the unsoundness of this view, it would suffice to point 
out that the assumption is wholly irreconcilable with the settlement 
and development of the valley of the river; that it is at war with the 
action of all the State governments haying authority over the terri- 
tory and is a complete denial of the legislative reasons which neces- 
sarily were involved in the action of Congress creating the Mississippi 
River Commission and appropriating millions of dollars to improve 
the river by building levees along the banks in order to confine the 
waters of the river within its natural banks, and by increasing the 
volume of water to improve the navigable capacity of the river. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, COX. With pleasure, 

Mr. McKEOWN. The court in one of these cases finally 
held that the United States was not liable in damages. 

Mr. COX. Of course; and I want to say that the provisions 
in section 4 of the bill were written, I dare say, for the 
purpose—and although I do not agree with some of the provi- 
sions of section 4 and opposed them, and shall further urge 
my objections in detail when we reach the bill under the flve- 
minute rule—of taking the property out of the class that is 
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mentioned in the cases of Jackson and Hume and others, 
where the property in question was clearly and admittedly de- 
stroyed under circumstances where the owner had no right of 
relief. The fact that it was taken in the name of progress and 
in behalf of navigation and by the United States with plenary 
powers was held to be a complete answer to demand for com- 
pensation. 

While I appear in opposition to this bill, I do so as the friend 
of flood control interested in the enactment of legislation that 
meets the responsibility which rests upon the Government fully 
and completely. The bill under consideration I do not think 
does this in the fullest sense. I appear not as one antagonistic 
to the proposition that the flood waters of the Mississippi should 
be controlled, not as an enemy of the valley of the Mississippi, 
but as an advocate of the cause of a stricken people. I come 
from a State that is not affected by the floods, and that is 
wholly without the influence of their immediate effects. I come 
as one who has given some study to the question, and who has 
been brought to the conclusion, fixed, definite, and absolute, 
that, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. Davenport] has 
said, as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Cote] has said, as the 
President of the United States has said, as the star witness for 
the opposition, General Jadwin, has said, this is in all respects 
a national problem. Mr. Chairman, if the river be a national 
asset, if the control of its waters be a national responsibility, 
and the control of the waters is the question under discussion, 
then it is a national liability, and the Government does not 
measure up to the responsibility that it confessedly says is upon 
it, when it fails to control the waters without undertaking to 
force contributions from the people of the valley who are al- 
ready worn to the bone in an uneven contest for existence. 

It is needless for me to undertake to give you a historical 
review of the floods of the Mississippi River. This has been 
too brilliantly recited by men who live under the very menace 
of the stream itself. Everyone knows that in consequence of 
the great calamity which befell the people of the valley a year 
ago there was a demand from all sections of the Nation that the 
er be assembled and that it undertake to give immediate 
relief. 

Congress did not assemble, and I applaud the President 
for his wisdom in not calling it into extraordinary session at 
that time. A month before the Congress did convene, the 
chairman of the Flood Control Committee assembled his com- 
mittee here in Washington and took up the consideration of 
this cause, That committee has labored diligently and has 
done the best it could. It has endeavored to arrive at a proper 
conclusion, It did arrive at a conclusion, The majority 
opinion of the committee as to what would constitute a project 
that would solve this problem was set forth in the report of 
the majority of the committee on the Reid bill, and was filed 
by the chairman on behalf of the committee. Mr. Chairman, I 
pause here long enough to say that, if this bill is enacted into 
law, the man who should have the right to claim the greatest 
credit for its enactment is the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Flood Control of this House—a genius, an 
indefatigable worker; and may it be said to his glory, Mr. 
Chairman, one who has stood for the declaration of a new 
policy on the part of the Government with respect to the 
question of internal improvements. [Applause.] 

What is the cause of the floods of the Mississippi River? 
Again I quote from the Chief of Engineers of the Army. He 
said in effect that floods result from the constriction of the 
river channel by the construction of levees and from the im- 
proved drainage systems, which mark the progress of civilization 
in the outstretches of the country. That is the record of the 
Chief of Engineers made upon the question of the causes of 
the flood. The people in the valley are not alone to blame 
for the construction of levees. As a general proposition they 
did enter upon levee construction as a defensive measure, and 
they prosecuted it to considerable extent until 1879, when 
the Congress created the Mississippi River Commission. That 
commission entered upon a study of the question of the con- 
trol of the waters of the Mississippi and reported in 1883. 
Legislation was then enacted which resulted in the adoption 
of a plan of control. 

This legislation regarded the preservation of navigation as 
peculiarly a national problem; the navigability of the river was 
to be protected and improved; and it was determined that it 
could be improved only by the building of a system of levees 
from Cairo to the Gulf. The Government agents, having 


adopted that theory, went along and took over the levees that 
had been constructed at intervals up and down the river, and 
proceeded to improye them by widening them at their base and 
increasing their heights. So, Mr. Chairman, the idea was to 
confine the water. More than that, the Government's agents 
sealed all of the natural outlets of the river and further in- 
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creased the levees for the purpose of further restricting the 
waters, thereby increasing their volume and velocity. It is 
true that local interests participated. ‘They had to participate. 
There was no alternative. The very proposal of the Govern- 
ment was put in such form that if they did not contribute, if 
they did not participate, the Government, upon whom the re- 
sponsibility of control rested, would refuse to exercise it and 
let them drown. And that is the proposal that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Kopp] and the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
FREAR] now make to this House. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? That 
is a serious arraignment, 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. I put in the Recorp yesterday from the Chief 
of Engineers a complete statement of what will happen in case 
they refuse to contribute, and showing where they will not in 
any way be in danger. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman does not have to go 
further than the report made by the Chief of Engineers, and 
if that is not entirely satisfactory to him, then I invite him to 
a study of the report of the Mississippi River Commission. If 
that be not convincing, then I refer him to the testimony of 
General Jadwin given before the committee, when he said in 
effect that as a result of the plan of enforcing local contribu- 
tions the work of flood control had failed in many particulars 
and on many occasions. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I can not yield now. In talking about the par- 
ticipation by the valley, about the responsibility which General 
Jadwin and the President said should be imposed, the gentle- 
man knows that the witnesses appearing before the committee 
professing to know anything about the conditions in the valley 
and knowing anything about the fiscal affairs of the various 
levee districts all testified with unanimity that the districts have 
already exercised their taxing power in most instances to the 
limit; most of them have not only defaulted in the payment of 
the State and county taxes, but most of them have also de- 
faulted in meeting the interest charges on the bonds; and in 
many instances, Mr. Chairman, these levee districts, which the 
gentleman would have you believe are so well able to respond 
to this demand, have fixed charges in the nature of tax assess- 
ments and mortgage liens outstanding against them far in 
excess of the appraised value of the property of the several 
districts involved. 

They say, Mr. Chairman, they admit, that control must be 
effective. They say that no such calamity as that which hap- 
pened a year ago should be permitted to occur again; that the 
Nation can not permit such a calamity to happen again; and 
yet, Mr. Chairman, if we should judge to-morrow by yester- 
day, the proposal which they make means no activity on the 
part of the Goyernment, because their proposal is that the 
old system heretofore followed under the law, which has 
admittedly proven a failure, shall continue under the new 
legislation. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, if the gentlemen deep down in their 
hearts are interested in the protection of the valley, and feel 
that the Government should participate, they should be frank 
and candid enough with this House, that expects the members 
of the committee to bring the unyarnished facts, and should 
state what the conditions are, and what the experience of the 
agency that conducted this work heretofore has been. 

Mr. Chairman, they say that the Jadwin plan or the plan of 
Army engineers, meaning, Mr. Chairman, the Chief of Engineers 
of the Army, ought to have full jurisdiction of this entire mat- 
ter or the execution of whatever project is decided upon. I can 
think of nothing, Mr. Chalrman, that will be more unfortunate 
for the people of the valley than for General Jadwin to be the 
executive officer, administering the law if it is passed, except 
to enact no legislation whatever. 

Mr, DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? I 
can tell the gentleman something that will be more unfortunate, 
and that is to have a politician in there; and that is what we 
will get if we do not put it in the hands of an engineer. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has taken issue 
with me on the statement that the Chief of Engineers should 
not be in complete charge. Let me refer to the record. The 
testimony in this case of all the engineers appearing before the 
committee, except those under the dominion of the Chief of 
Engineers, has condemned his plan, and therefore the proposal 
in the bill is that there shall be an impartial review. The Chief 
of Engineers objects to any review whatsoever. 

I quote from the CONGRESSIONAL Record of January 4 last, 
as follows: 


I have heard that there is propaganda on the part of some to estab- 
lish a commission to prepare a plan for the flood control of the lower 
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Mississippi, and I understand that they count on putting on that com- 
mission some very good men, some very good engineers, but these men 
are not experienced in the Mississippi Valley. We have counseled, we 
have had the advantage of the advice of all men who had experience in 
the last 30 or 40 years on the protection of the Mississippi Valley, Army 
engineers, civilians; we have had the advice of the levee board en- 
gineers; and we have had public hearings and have gotten the views of 
everybody practically who knows anything really at present about this 
subject. These men who are going on this commission, if it is ap- 
pointed, may be good men, but it is going to take them a long time to 
get to know anything nearly as much about this subject as is known by 
the men who have worked up this project. 

I venture the prediction that if these new men work 10 years on this 
project they can not get as good a plan as the one that I have presented 
to you here to-day, unless they recommend the same plan. 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has consumed 85 minutes, 

Mr. COX. I will take 20 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for 20 additional minutes. 

Mr. COX. I cite the gentleman to an editorial, and I ask 
the attention of the gentleman, if you please. I cite to the gen- 
tleman an editorial appearing in the Engineering News Record 
under date of March 8, 1928. I shall not take the time to read 
the editorial, but this is one that appears in a publication that 
represents the great engineering associations of this country, 
and it condemns the plan proposed by the general in this case: 


The share of blame resting on the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment is too weighty to be overlooked. A plan and an estimate 
worked out by that department were presented for decision by Con- 
gress—to be taken or left, for no alternative was submitted. But they 
are such as would inevitably be rejected by any authority charged 
with deciding on their adoption. The estimate of cost confessedly in- 
cludes only a fraction of the expense, and even as to the admitted 
fraction it is under gravest suspicion of inadequacy. * * * More- 
over, with the cost altogether disregarded, there remain fundamental 
doubts as to the technical soundness and efficacy of the plans—doubts 
clearly expressed by many engineers outside of Government circles, and 
clearly enough realized by Members of Congress. The New Madrid 
flood way, shallow diversion channels a dozen miles wide, the suffi- 
ciency of which was merely guessed at, reliance on the haphazard 
crevasse formation to relieve an overburdened channel, levees flowing 
within a foot of the top in a great emergency, such elements of the 
plan utterly failed to engage that confidence vital to the undertaking 
of the great enterprise. That this should be the case is a serious 
reflection, indeed, on the governmental authorities responsible. 


They say that the War College ought to be turning out a 
great many more engineers than it is doing. In other words, 
they proceed upon the idea that it is only the War College of 
the country that can turn out capable and eminent engineers. 
I want to remind those who hold that view that the War Col- 
lege is but a preparatory school. I measure my words. It.is 
but a preparatory school. The real engineering institutions 
are the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the Sheffield 
Scientific School at New Haven, Conn., the Van Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute at Troy, N. X., Lehigh of Pennsylvania, 
Purdue of Indiana, and Cornell University, and others. 

They say that the Chief of Engineers is infallible. The Chief 
of Engineers, when he came before the committee, said that his 
plans could be executed for $296,400,000 plus the cost of rights 
of way and damages, which he intimated would not amount 
to a great deal. At that time in his endeavor to indicate the 
leniency with which he purported to treat the stricken people 
of the valley, he said—I quote from his report, page 12, para- 
graph 42—as follows: 

42. While $37,440,000 is small in comparison with the amount to be 
spent by the United States and with the amounts already spent by 
the people of the valley, it must be remembered that these people still 
owe considerable sums on their bonds on which the money spent was 
raised. Some of the levee districts are also near the limit of their 
bonding power under present State law and also near the limit of their 
credit, 


So, Mr. Chairman, we take the Chief of Engineers as he 
appeared four months ago at the time of the presentation of 
his report. I know how some people were shocked when one 
assumed to question the Chief of Engineers of the Army, but 
when he appeared before this committee, Mr. Chairman, his 
position was that he wanted to be lenient with the stricken 
people of the valley, and therefore he had made the burden 
light by changing the amount of contribution from a third.to a 
fifth. Take his findings. Take the testimony appearing in this 
case, where he gave an estimate of a supposedly middle course, 
on the result of the investigation as to the cost of the rights of 
way, as to the damages, as to all other things which in his first 
proposal would be put upon local interests, and you will find 
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that it is inconsequential In comparison with that which he now 
says those conditions represent since the proposal in this bill 
that the Government shall pay. 

Let me say to this Congress that the cost of this plan, 60 
days, 90 days, or 4 months ago was no greater than it is to-day. 
The distinguished leader of the dissenters of the committee on 
this bill has referred to an address published in the Recorp of 
several days ago under the heading of extension of remarks. 
He has referred to it with evident pride. In that statement it 
appeared he had called upon this same Army engineer to fur- 
nish him with what? To furnish him with material with which 
he might destroy this bill, his child, because he did join in the 
combination that resulted in the reporting of the bill. Not only 
did he join, but the gentleman from Iowa, largely responsible 
for this measure being brought before you, now appears before 
the House and says, in effect: 

Although the bin comes to you under my leadership, the bill is 
unworthy of your support, and I here and now in your presence 
assault it. 


Mr. FREAR. May I inquire of the gentleman just what he 
means by that statement? I do not understand that, 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman himself is not in favor of 
every provision of this bill? 

Mr. COX. Oh, no; and I did not vote for its reporting, 
either. 

Mr, FREAR. I voted for the report but not for the bill. 

Mr. COX. I understand. 

Mr. FRHAR. May I ask the gentleman what he refers to in 
my extended remarks? 

Mr. COX. I refer to the statement that the gentleman makes 
as to the cost, and this is the point. If the gentleman was 
advised four months ago, he owed it to the committee and to 
the country at that time to give an estimate of the cost that 
would be imposed upon local interests. The gentleman stated 
here in effect, Mr. Chairman: 


Under the data given by the Chief of Engineers the cost of the execu- 
tion of the plan of the Chief of Engineers— 


Which he was so strongly in favor of at the beginning of the 
investigation but which he now opposes— 


the cost of the execution of the plan of the Chief of Engineers will be 
$999,800,000, 


Yet the Chief of Engineers purported to make the burden 
lighter. His proposal in the beginning was that of the 
$296,400,000, $259,000,000 should be paid by the Government; 
and, mark you, Mr. Chairman, that was not the sum that went 
to flood control but only what was left after the deduction of 
$111,000,000 which went to revetment and mapping. Revetment 
is necessary to control, but it is not an emergency measure, 
and there is a condition in the valley that calls for emergency 
treatment, Mr. Chairman, and the whole country knows it. 

According to General Jadwin of a week ago, or whenever 
this report was furnished, the cost to local interests would 
be $740,800,000. Gentlemen, that is your witness. That is 
what General Jadwin now says, or what he said a week ago, 
that the local interests should be compelled to do, and if it 
is not, I ask the distinguished leader of the opposition to 
now make declaration as to what it does show. 

This is not all, Mr. Chairman, and I am sorry time does 
not permit me to go into a minute discussion of this question. 
The opposition to this legislation is given support by a dis- 
tinguished gentleman who came here at the beginning of the 
hearing on the part of this committee, presumably favoring 
flood control. At the instance of the Representatives of the 
State from which he came most favorable consideration was 
shown him by the committee. We thought he came as a friend 
of all the people of all parts of the country that were sub- 
jected to the floods of their rivers. We find now, however, 
Mr. Chairman, that he has joined the opposition and is snoop- 
ing around this Congress earwigging this one and that one, 
eonferring with the Chief of Engineers, holding interviews with 
the President, and furnishing them with ammunition to fight 
this proposal in every way possible. 

I want to show you, gentlemen, what an indictment he lodges 
against the Chief of Engineers and against the President of 
the United States. 

I want to say here with reference to the President, that 
while I do not believe he holds the high office of Chief Execu- 
tive of the country by divine appointment, I do believe, Mr. 
Chairman, he is a man who is essentially honest, and that 
no one holds the confidence of the people of this country any 
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more securely than does the President of the United States, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, if you will not do me the unkindness to infer 
that I mean something unfayorable to him, the President of 
the United States is being dreadfully and unmercifully imposed 
upon by his advisers upon this particular question. 

In a recent interview between Mr. Blake, of Oklahoma, and 
the President—who else was present I do not know—Mr. Blake 
furnished the President with a brief he had submitted upon 
this whole question; and later the Chief of Engineers was 
called into conference, when a full discussion under the brief 
was had as between General Jadwin, the President, and Mr. 
e of Oklahoma. And this is what Mr. Blake said in his 


It is apparent that the General Jadwin plan is an expensive plan to 
somebody, as no calculation, even by its sponsors, brings its cost under 
$1,000,00,000, and many figure it at $1,500,000,000; some even higher. 


Mark you, gentlemen, quoting further: 


General Jadwin and the President contemplated $259,000,000 on the 
Government and the remainder on the community. 


That is not all. Another estimate of the cost of the execution 
of the Jadwin plan is $1,850,928,000 according to the same brief. 
Quoting further: 


General Jadwin expected all this except $259,000,000 to be borne 
by individuals. 


In other words, deducting the amount the Government is 
to pay, it will be a charge of more than $1,600,000,000 upon 
local communities. Now, gentlemen, if the division of cost of 
1 to 5 is correct then $1,600,000,000 is 5 per cent of $8,000,- 
000,000. That would be the cost to the Government under the 
Jadwin plan, as Mr. Blake contends, because that is the thought 
running through the whole discussion of the problem, as pre- 
sented in the brief. As I say, according to that estimate local 
interests would contribute $1,600,000,000, whereas the Govern- 
ment would pay $259,000,000. 

Now, gentlemen, I must hurry on, and I can not cover the 
ease. I want to call your attention to this one phase. You 
hear a good deal said by all the gentlemen appearing in oppo- 
sition about the great lumber interests benefiting and the large 
landholders who are to profit as the result of the execution 
of this project. But let me make this observation to you: If 
the Government finds it is necessary to acquire land in the val- 
ley the Government is not going to pay ten times its value, as 
contended by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. The 
Government can be charged with only the actual market value 
of the land. You may find, gentlemen, that in some instances 
it is a forced sale on the part of the landholders in order that 
these plans may be executed, and that they will be forced to 
part with their title. Well, what is the result of such a trans- 
action? The landholder is made no richer. His interest is 
simply represented by cash in hand whereas before it was 
represented by land. The Government is out nothing. The 
Government is just as rich after the transaction is consum- 
mated as before. The Government acquires the title to the 
land and gets the land in exchange for cash. So, gentlemen, 
the argument that somebody is going to be enriched should have 
no standing in this consideration. 

I know the question runs through the minds of many here 
as to what it is proposed to do with the tributaries of this 
country. I know, Mr. Chairman, the trouble resulting from 
fioods and I know that trouble is not wholly confined to the 
people of the Mississippi Valley; that is, to the people of the 
alluvial valley. -I know there are localities elsewhere, many of 
them, where the control problems are difficult and where the 
menace may be as great as in the Mississippi Valley. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. Chairman, I do not think we 
should permit ourselves to be checked in a determination to 
meet the responsibility that is upon us with reference to the 
Mississippi because of a fear that the tributaries will be com- 
ing here later and demanding like treatment. Let me say to 
the Congress that I am willing that the tributaries shall receive 
the same consideration as is extended to the Mississippi, deter- 
mining each and every case upon its merits. 

The Mississippi presents a national problem as no other 
stream in the world does. If the proposition is to go there and 
spend this money in order to confer some special favor upon 
the people, then the Government is engaged in an enterprise 
in which it has no business and it should retire, but if the 
preservation of the stream be necessary for the security of the 
national welfare, in whatever manner it may be affected, then 
there is not only justification for the Government giving full 
and special treatment but there is a responsibility to give imme- 
diate consideration. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has five minutes remain- 
ing. The gentleman has consumed 1 hour and 10 minutes, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, not only is the question of com- 
merce affected by the navigability of a stream but commerce 
is injuriously affected by the result of overflows and in many 
other respects. There is the question of transportation of the 
mail, passenger transportation, telegraphic and telephonic com- 
munication. In addition, when three-quarters of a million 
people are turned out of their homes, and their property laid 
waste, then their power of production is stopped as well as 
their power to consume and purchase, and that has a material 
and injurious effeet upon the commerce of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall expect some other speakers to develop 
this particular phase of the question, in which I am more inter- 
ested than any other, but I have been too late in coming to it. 

You stress doing something for the valley and therefore for 
the country, yet certain of you oppose this legislation unless 
the execution of the project be put under the jurisdiction of the 
Chief of Engineers. I want to say that if you pass legislation 
carrying into effect the economic recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers, that if you put the execution of flood-control plans 
under him, you will fill with mortal terror the people of the 
valley and destroy their confidence in the conservation of their 
rights at the hands of the Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to myself. 
My distinguished friend from Georgia mentioned a meeting re- 
cently held between the engineers, Mr. Blake and General 
Jadwin, and some other people who were present, and if I 
gathered correctly he stated as a final instance that if 20 per 
cent of the general levee and control work was levied on the 
people it would reach something over a billion dollars, accord- 
ing to Engineers Blake and Jadwin. There is some mistake as 
to the meeting that occurred between General Jadwin and Mr. 
Blake, because the President in a message, speaking of the 
Jadwin plan, said: 


On the basis suggested, the total construction costs would be divided 
as follows: Total, $258,960,000; 20 per cent by local interests, 
$37,440,000. 


Mr. COX. Will the gentleman permit me to make a state- 
ment? 

Mr. FREAR. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. I do not want the gentleman to put words in my 
mouth that I did not use, and I do not think the gentleman 
intends to do so, 

Mr. FREAR. I certainly did not. 

Mr. COX. I made no statement that any definite conclusion 
was reached as the result of any conversation between Mr. 
Blake and General Jadwin. 

Mr. FREAR. Did nòt the gentleman from Georgia say, or 
did he not mean to be understood, that over a billion dollars 
was to be placed on the local interests under the Jadwin plan? 

Mr. COX. I said that Mr. Blake, in the brief furnished the 
President, made the statement that the Jadwin plan would cost 
$1,800,000,000, and in another instance he said it would cost 
more than a billion. Now, if the participation of the Govern- 
ment is to be limited to $259,000,000, it is a mere matter of 
culculation 

Mr. FREAR. That is what I understood the gentleman to 
charge, when here is the statement by the President's message 
of only $36,840,000 local contribution. 

Mr. COX. Did not the gentleman say in the speech which 
he put in the Recorp a few days ago that the entire cost of the 
execution of the plan would be $999,800,000? Now, if you de- 
duct the $259,000,000, you will find what the General Jadwin 
plan would cost local interests. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, the gentleman did not read the speech 
understandingly. In the speech I gave the different estimates 
furnished by the engineers. I appreciate the gentleman's ex- 
cellent judgment in selecting the Engineering News-Record of 
March for authority, but he ought to have selected the Engi- 
neering News-Record of April. Let me read from the April num- 
ber. This is an editorial: 


Precipitate legislation on a momentous question, as represented in the 
Senate's passage of the Jones flood control bill, can not invite either 
public or engineering approval. Its political background is ob- 
Mans.. & 

If the Senate’s action gives warning that Congress is simply playing 
politics in the flood issue and is evading a direct answer to the problem 
of Mississippi flood control, constructive thinking on the subject be- 
comes the personal obligation of the citizen. Let us therefore inquire 
what line of action gives real promise. * * * 
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Now, I want to say that long before the gentleman from 
Georgia entered Congress—and he is now an estimable Mem- 
ber—10 years ago I voted for this very protection giving two- 
thirds of all flood-control payments on the Mississippi incurred 
by the Government to the people down there in the valley. 
They have only contributed one-third of the costs. We do in- 
sist that justice shall be done the taxpayers of the country 
under the bill. Here is the difficulty: The gentleman from 
Georgia says that some interests can not pay. We admit it, 
and we provide an amendment for Government loans to those 
who can not pay. I expect to offer an amendment to that end. 
If they can not do that we are going to place in the hands of 
the Secretary of War, if you accept another amendment, the 
right to exempt from contribution where necessary for the 
entire work. Those who can pay ought to pay, and those who 
can not do so at this time ought to be willing to take a loan 
from the Government, and the Government ought to loan it to 
them. If they can not do that because of conditions named we 
will exempt them. What can be fairer than that in any busi- 
ness proposition? 

Reet REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. The figure $37,000,000 which the gen- 
tleman just read does not include the rights of way. 

Mr. FREAR. ‘Twenty per cent by local interests. This is all 
the Jadwin plan contemplates—on page 11—20 per cent of gen- 
eral levee and control work, $36,840,000; 50 per cent of special 
protection works, $600,000; total, $37,440,000. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Read what comes next: 

The local interests are also expected under the project to furnish 


rights of way and protect the United States against charges for 
flowage easements and damages. 


Mr. FREAR. Unquestionably. 
Mr. REID of Illinois. Then the Jadwin plan costs somebody 
under Mr. Locke's figures, or the gentleman's figures, either the 


Government or the local interests, a billion dollars. 


Mr, FREAR. Fine! Now we have our friends admitting 
that the flood ways are going to cost the Government $1,000,- 
000,000. I have not contended it would reach half that figure. 

I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, unlike my colleague from 
my State, Mr. DAVENPORT, who said that he was far removed 
from the flooded area, I say to you that the people I represent 
do not consider themselves distant from the flooded area. With 
us it is not a sectional matter. Wherever there is a national 
calamity, wherever there is suffering, there you will find the 
heart of New York. I do not believe it is necessary for the 
sponsors of this bill to review and recite the details of the 
result of the flood. We are agreed on what happened. There 
is a unanimity of desire in this House to bring about permanent 
relief. It would be most helpful, I would say, if the sponsors 
of the bill would explain three points to clarify the provisions 
of the bill—first, the engineering plan; second, the question of 
national policy in dealing with a subject of this kind; and, 
third, the financial details. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill would bring permanent relief to the 
people of the Mississippi Valley from flood problems, I would 
shut my eyes and vote for it, no matter what you had in it. 
There are some of us who consider the engineering plan both 
crude and primitive, and that being so this bill, I believe, will 
not permanently solve the problem. The same problem will be 
back in the House within 10 years. Therefore, the real friends 
of relief desire to eliminate from the bill every possible danger 
of a national scandal. I for one do not desire to prejudice 
relief in the future by what I fear will happen under this bill. 
Only a week ago to-day the Committee on Agriculture had its 
Calendar Wednesday, and if you remember we had a little bill 
here providing for a bird sanctuary up in Minnesota, author- 
ized by Congress over a year ago, providing for the taking of 
land at $5 an acre; and yet they were here just a week ago to 
increase the allowance to ten or fifteen dollars because the price 
of that swamp land had gone up immediately after the law 
wus passed. Can you imagine what will happen to the lands 
involved in this project? Can we not guard against any such 
thing taking place? I do not go as far as my colleague from 
Wisconsin in demanding local contribution. I am not insistent 
on that. I do not believe that the Federal Government ought 
to take the attitude of passing the hat around. All I ask the 
sponsors of this bill to do is to protect it against the inevitable 
land grab that is now in preparation and ready to move upon 
the works the minute the bill becomes a law. Rather than a 
direct system of local assessment on the part of the Federal 
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Government on the area of benefit, rather than a direct relation 
between the Federal Government and the owners of the land 
immediately affected, why can not we arrange a plan between 
the States interested and the Federal Goyernment? I shall 
suggest at the proper time a plan whereby the 18,000,000 acres 
in the area of benefit in the various States could pay for the 
3,000,000 acres necessary for flood ways and spillways in accord- 
ance with the plan in the bill. Let each State affected con- 
tribute the amount necessary to pay for the spillways and flood 
ways in proportion to the acreage within the State directly 
benefited. 

It will amount to only a few million dollars if the estimated 
yalue given by the sponsors of the bill on the land to be taken 
for spillways and flood ways is correct. The States would fur- 
nish the land necessary for the spillways and the flood ways 
and the United States Government would bear the cost of con- 
struction and carrying out the flood-control plan. 

The question of flood is not new. Man has had to grapple 
with it from the beginning of the world. The greatest engineer 
on the subject lived 2,000 years ago—Lo Ping, of China, They 
solved the problem there in one instance, and no engineering 
skill to-day can improve upon the principle which he laid 
down: “Shen tao t'an, ti tso yen“ —“ dig the bed deep, keep the 
banks low.“ We have spent millions and millions in building 
levees, and each year the levee is higher and higher, so that 
now you have the Mississippi River 14 or 15 feet above the level 
of the city of New Orleans. We have the resources and surely 
we have sufficient engineering genius to solve this problem 
constructively and permanently. We can not work out the engi- 
neering details here. That is not our function. I think we 
must work out a satisfactory bill which will provide real flood 
relief, absolutely graft proof, and void of land speculation, 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] made a 
splendid speech here this morning. Imagine, as he pointed out, 
in this day and age, permitting this tremendous power to go to 
waste! Instead of permitting these millions of horsepower of 
energy to be a constant danger to the inhabitants of the valley, 
we could harness it so as to make it a blessing to that region. 
Why do we not provide in this very bill for the damming of 
waters at various points of the river and its tributary? Why 
do we not control the flow and keep it under control, utilizing at 
the same time this water power for generating electricity? 

The minute you do that you step on the toes of the dam and 
power trust of this country, which apparently is sufficiently 
powerful to influence the action of this House, and you know 
it. [Applause.] If you utilize those millions of horsepower in 
a series of reservoirs along the tributaries of this river and 
then follow the fundamental principles providing for a deep 
river bed and low banks, as laid down by the Chinese engineers 
2,000 years ago, we shall have solved this problem permanently. 

Gentlemen, this bill is important. There is not a great deal 
of difference between the opponents of the bill and its sponsors. 
Let us not permit this bill so to leave this House as to bring 
back another 26-page veto upon it as we received on another 

bill some time ago. Let us not furnish the justification for a 
veto. We want to bring about flood relief and we must get 
together. 

There are sufficient friends of this bill here who will sup- 
port it if you will simply surround it with the protection that 
I have mentioned before, and that is to have the States furnish 
the land necessary for the spillways and flood ways. It will 
then come under local condemnation and be safeguarded by 
local interests. The cost of the estimated 3,000,000 acres 
required can not be very much. In comparison with the 
19,000,000 acres benefited it is very little indeed. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Congress in all has appropriated nearly 
$200,000,000 for the improvement of the harbor of New York. 
Does the gentleman favor that without State participation? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. New York has contributed hundreds of 
millions of dollars for harbor improvements. 

Mr. ASWELL. But Congress has appropriated $200,000,000 
to New York without local contributions. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana that we do not ask that you contribute even in the same 
proportion as New York does in harbor improvement. I con- 


cede that this is a national problem. I concede that it is the 
duty of the Government to make provision to prevent another 
flood. But I say that the States that will derive the most 
benefit should at least furnish the land needed. It will take 
away from this legislation its land-grabbing feature and will 
remove the prejudice against the idea of the United States Goy- 
ernment going into a project of this kind in the future, 
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Mr. ASWELL. There has been no prejudice manifested, 
except in the propaganda and demagoging that has been handed 
out in the last few days. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman feels that way—— 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] 
and others have done that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman think this vast poten- 
tial power should go to waste because the mighty water-power 
propaganda has intervened? That is the kind of propaganda 
that has gone out and that is the kind of propaganda which the 
gentleman is unwittingly giving aid to. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to myself, 
to say that if I haye been engaged in uttering demagogic ex- 
pressions, the President of the United States and many other 
reliable and reputable men haye done the same when demand- 
ing contributions from those able to pay. I have no personal 
interest in this matter and am willing to have every State 
make a contribution, and my State is willing to make con- 
tribution of several million dollars for this project, but the 
gentleman from Louisiana represents a State that is largely 
interested. He and the other Representatives from his State 
say the State will contribute nothing for their own protection. 
The gentleman talks about what has been given years ago. 
For many years those States have been collecting for their 
cotton and other crops far more than they have ever expended 
for the erection of levees. I say that some of the best men in 
this country believe as I do; that these States should con 
tribute; that it is unjust for us to go on and spend all this 
money and let the people down there, irrespective of their 
ability to pay, accept all these benefits free. [Applause.] 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Louisiana. Mr, Chairman, the bill we are 
now considering is the result of many months of labor on the 
part of the Flood Control Committee of the House and the Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate. Both committees held ex- 
tensive hearings and most of the members visited the flood- 
stricken area in person, 

Too much praise can not be accorded Chairman Rem, of the 
House Flood Control Committee, for so courageously maintain- 
ing that flood control is a national problem and insisting that 
the entire cost should be borne by the Federal Government. A 
like measure of praise should be accorded Chairman Jones, of 
the Senate Commerce Committee, whose skill and ability re- 
sulted in a unanimous report of his committee and an equally 
unanimous vote in favor of the bill in the Senate. 

The State of Louisiana has reason to be grateful to its mem- 
ber on the Flood Control Committee, Hon. Rizr J. WILSON, 
and to its two United States Senators, who so ably protected 
the interests of a State that suffers more than any other from 
the flood waters of the Mississippi. [Applause.] 

EFFECTS OF THE FLOOD 

Before discussing the merits of this bill I would like to refer 
briefly to the effects of the recent flood. 

The story of the flood of 1927 is one that will never be for- 
gotten in the Mississippi River Valley. ‘The press, the tele- 
Phone and telegraph, and the voice of the radio but poorly pic- 
tured that tragedy. One had to be on the scene to realize that 
such a calamity was possible. That many hundreds of lives 
were not lost was due to the splendid relief work done under 
the direction of Secretary Hoover and ex-Governor Parker, of 
Louisiana. That many others did not die of starvation and 
disease was due to the Red Cross and to the charity and gene- 
rosity of the American people that enabled this great organiza- 
tion “its wonders to perform.” > 

When the levees on the Bayou des Glaises and the Atcha- 
falaya Basin gave way, it flooded one of the most fertile and 
thickly populated sections of Louisiana. The cities and towns 
of New Iberia, St. Martin, Breaux Bridge, and Morgan City 
were submerged. Ninety-nine per cent of the parish of St. 
Martin was under water to a depth of 1 to 12 feet. Large areas 
in the parishes of Iberia, St. Mary, Lafourche, Terrebonne, and 
Assumption were covered by this devastating flood, and valu- 
able crops were destroyed, 

But human suffering and woe is what touched the heart- 
strings. This flood covered a territory that had never been 
overflowed. The people could not be convinced that they were 
in danger. They refused to leave their homes and their pos- 
sessions. The rude awakening came with the break in the 
levees, which was followed by a mad rush for safety and 
frantic attempts to save life, livestock, and property. Business 
was suspended in neighboring towns, and the whole community 
became engaged in rescue work. Every available water craft 
was put into commission and for several days people were 
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being rescued from housetops. As fast as they could be rescued 
the refugees were taken to the neighboring cities of Lafayette 
and New Iberia, whose citizens vied with the Red Cross in 
extending aid and relief. These refugees, some 50,000 in num- 
ber, were cared for in the Red Cross camps established at 
Lafayette, New Iberia, Houma, Thibodaux, and Napoleonyille, 
the citizens of which rendered every aid that was humanly pos- 
sible. And when at the end of two months the flood had sub- 
sided and these people returned from whence they came, what 
did they find? Their homes had been totally or partially swept 
away, their fences were all gone, their once-fertile fields were 
covered with slime and sand, their livestock and chickens had 
been swept away in the flood. They had nothing left but the 
courage to begin life again. And yet, it is these same people, 
we are told by some high in authority, who should now tax 
themselves and contribute toward flood control. 
PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Mr. Chairman, this bill, like all other legislation, is the | 


result of compromise. Personally, I would have preferred the 
original Reid bill, which adopted no plan, but provided for a 
commission with full authority to solve the flood problem with- 
out local contribution. It is true that this may have resulted 
in some delay, but where life and property are at stake a little 
delay would do no harm. 

The bill under consideration, while adopting the Jadwin 
plan, yet authorizes the modification of that plan and con- 
tains provisions which, in my opinion, will safeguard the 
interests in the Atchafalaya Basin. Had the Jadwin plan been 
adopted in this bill, without authority to modify or change it 
and without the safeguards to which I shall presently refer, 
I should have felt constrained to vote against it, as I am con- 
vinced, after a most careful study of General Jadwin's plan, 
that it would not only fail to remedy conditions in the Atcha- 
falaya Basin but would in times of flood make conditions in 
that basin even worse than they were in 1927. 

I shall take occasion to refer more particularly to the Jadwin 
plan further on in my remarks. 

This bill provides for a board consisting of the Secretary 
of War, the Chief of Engineers, the president of the Mississippi 
River Commission, and two engineers chosen from civil life, 
whose duty it shall be to consider the differences existing be- 
tween the plan of the Chief of Army Engineers and the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission plan, and after such study and such 
further surveys as may be necessary determine the action to 
be taken on same and its decision followed in carrying out 
the project. If the board can not reconcile the two plans, then 
the matter must be referred to Congress. But the most impor- 
tant provision relating to the Atchafalaya and other basins is 
that which follows: 


Provided further, That such surveys shall be made between Baton 
Rouge, La., and Cape Girardeau, Mo., as the board may deem neces- 
sary to enable it to ascertain and determine the best method of secur- 
ing flood relief in addition to levees before any flood-control works 
other than levees and revetments are undertaken on that portion of 
the river. 


As originally framed, the bill provided for a survey between 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., and Point Breeze, La., thus excluding 
a survey of the Atchafalaya Basin. At my earnest request, 
Senator Ranspeir, of Louisiana, was considerate enough to 
have the bill amended in committee by extending the survey 
as far as Baton Rouge, thereby including the Atchafalaya in 
the survey to be made. Without this amendment the board 
was without authority to modify the plan of the Chief of 
Engineers further than to reconcile it with that of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission. With this amendment the board is 
authorized to make such further surveys as may be necessary 
for the purpose of determining the best method of securing 
flood relief in addition to levees, and this must be done before 
any flood-control works, other than levees and revetments, are 
undertaken on that portion of the river. 

NECESSITY FOR SURVEY 


A survey is necessary because the plan of the Chief of Army 
Engineers neither meets nor remedies conditions in the Atcha- 
falaya Basin. 

This plan proposes that the Atchafalaya River shall receive 
and carry to the Gulf 1,500,000 second-feet of water. The most 
this river has ever carried is 500,000 second-feet, and this was 
followed by crevasses that inundated a vast section of the 
country. The plan of the Mississippi River Commission pro- 
poses to divert 900,000 to 1,000,000 second-feet down the Atcha- 
falaya, and that would give a reading of 13 feet on the Morgan 
City gauge. The diversion of 1,500,000 second-feet through the 
Atchafalaya would give a gauge reading of over 15 feet, and 
would submerge the Southern Pacific Railroad from Schriever 
to Baldwin, a distance of over 50 miles, 
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? The Atchafalaya River, as one of the ontlets of the Missis- 
sippi River, must bear its burden of the flood waters, but what- 
ever amount of water this river is made to carry, that amount 
should be limited and controlled. 

The proposed fuse-plug levees, so constructed as to give 
way in time of extreme flood, would turn an indeterminate 
amount of water down the Atchafalaya, would raise the flood 
heights several feet over that of 1927; and if perchance the 
so-called guide or flood-way levees should give way, the loss 
of life and property would far exceed that of 1927. Such a 
disaster would not only flood the same territory as did the 
1927 flood but hundreds of square miles of additional lands. 
To make the Atchafalaya River take care of one-half of the 
water that flows down the Mississippi in time of extreme flood, 
without limit or control, would be inviting a disaster that 
would make that of 1927 pale into insignificance. 


FLOOD-WAY LEVEES 


The guide or flood-way levee proposed in the Jadwin plan for 
the west side of the Atchafalaya River terminates, according 
to the map accompanying his plans, near Grand Lake, between 
Franklin and Patterson. There is no plan to control the water 
when it reaches the end of this levee, and nothing to stop the 
water from going around the end of the levee, thereby flooding 
the entire east side of Bayou Teche, and again there is noth- 
ing to stop the water from crossing to the west side of the 
Teche and flooding the greater portion of St. Mary Parish, in- 
cluding the towns of Charenton, Baldwin, Franklin, Centreville, 
Patterson, Berwick, and Morgan City. 

On the east side of the Atchafalaya conditions would be no 
better. The flood-way levee proposed in the Jadwin plan termi- 
nates about 8 miles east of Morgan City, and the backwater 
going around the end of this levee would cover the entire west 
side of Bayou Lafourche as far up as Donaldsonville and would 
flood a large portion of the parishes of Terrebonne, Lafourche, 
and Assumption. 

That the effect of the Jadwin plan would be as above out- 
lined is the fixed opinion of such eminent engineers as James P. 
Kemper and Walter XJ. Kemper, of Louisiana, both of whom 
were born and raised in the Atchafalaya Basin and are thor- 
oughly familiar with the levels and topography of that country. 

The necessity for a modification of the Jadwin plan is vir- 
tually admitted by the general himself in his statement before 
the Commerce Committee of the Senate, as appears from the 
following: 


Senator RANSDRLL. Do you insist on your report through the Atcha- 
falaya? Would you extend that farther down? 

General Japwin. My report provides for going down farther than is 
shown on the map. You will find a paragraph in there, and I have 
an addition to the estimate. 

Senator RANSDELL. Explain that briefly. My friends down there in 
that country tell me that they would all be flooded If your project were 
carried out. 

General Jabwix. We are going to take care of everything down there 
that is economically justified. We have an extra sum in the estimate. 
You know that country is developing down there, and we want to take 
care of that water in a way that will fit in with them. That is what 
we mean when we put a paragraph in there, and we intend to protect 
everything that is economically justified. 

Senator RANSDELL. Entirely down to the Gulf? 

General Japwin. Yes. We intend to go down through there as far 
as the soil will bear levees, and we may have to make some turns 
and we may have to put a lock in where we cross the intercoastal 
waterway. 

Senator RaNSDRLL. And provide for a million and a half second-feet 
that you suggest? 

General Jabwix. Tes. 

Senator RANSDELL. It would be a great addition, would it not, to 
the estimate that you have spoken of? I think you figure $27,000,000 
for that general section. You would have to add a great many mil- 
lions, would you not? 

General Japwix. Oh, it is in there. We have the money in there 
that will take us down. 


It will be noted that General Jadwin states that the guide or 
flood-way levees will be taken farther down than is shown on 
his map, and, in fact, be built as far down as the soil will bear 
levees, thereby protecting everything that is economically 
justified. 

Certain it is that his plan and the map accompanying the 
same did not indicate the protection that he now proposes, nor 
did it make any mention of locks. The provision in the bill 
calling for a survey will therefore permit the changes sug- 
gested by General Jadwin and will also permit such further 
modification of his plan as will give the Atchafalaya Basin the 
protection to which it is entitled. 
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Under the Jadwin plan Morgan City is to be protected by a 
so-called ring levee; that is to say, the city will be placed in the 
flood way, and its protection will be dependent on a levee which 
will encircle the city, the cost of which is to be paid one-half by 
the city and one-half by the Government. 

This city of some 5,000 inhabitants, with its flourishing indus- 
tries of lumber, oysters, fish, and furs, is entitled to more con- 
sideration, and is given more consideration by the plan of the 
spillway board, which is adopted in the report of the Mississippi 
River Commission. The spillway board proposes that the Atch- 
afalaya River shall receive 1,000,000 second-feet of water, 
which would put the gauge at 13 feet at Morgan City, while 
the Jadwin plan proposes that the river shall receive 1,500,000 
second-feet, which would put the gauge at Morgan City upward 
of 15 feet. In his statement before the Flood Control Commit- 
tee, Colonel Wooten, the chairman of the spillway board, made 
this statement with reference to the east side of the Atchafa- 
laya River: 


Then starting on the east side, to maintain the existing levee intact, 
strengthen it and build an extension of the levee system down on the 
east side and swing it around to protect Morgan City, so that back- 
waters from the Atchafalaya would not back up on Morgan City. 


Colonel Wooten also recommends the construction of a sea 
wall in front of Morgan City of such dimensions as would 
insure its safety from overflow in times of the highest flood. 

With further reference to protecting Morgan City, Colonel 
Wooten, in answer to a question, makes the following state- 
ment: 


Mr. MARTIN. You said something about your board having taken into 
consideration the advisability of putting a spillway in the Atchafalaya 
near Morgan City. 

Colonel Woorgen. Yes; we looked around for proper sites. 

Mr. Martin. You did not recommend it on account of expense. 

Colonel Woormn. Yes; on account of the cost; that is the balance 
between the costs and the benefits in order to get a discharge which 
would really amount to anything. It would give us a good deal of the 
valley which we do not have to have, because we have got enough 
capacity in the Atchafalaya at Morgan City, if we levee it, to take care 
of the low which would be consequent upon the flood which we assume 
would be the basis. 


This answer of Colonel Wooten but emphasizes the necessity 
for a survey, as is authorized in this bill, to the end that 
Morgan City may be given relief and not be subjected to a 
financial burden it is unable to bear. 

EAST OF ATCHAFALAYA 

With reference to lands lying east of the Atchafalaya, the 
following colloquy took place between Colonel Wooten and 
myself before the Flood. Control Committee: 


Mr. MarTIN. Colonel, in speaking of the height of water at Morgan 
City, how does your proposed plan protect the parish of Terrebonne, 
for instance? 

Colonel Woorgen. Perhaps I had better describe that a little bit more. 
Here [indicating on map] is Morgan City. Here [indicating] is Bayou 
Boeuf coming down, and Bayou Black coming in over here [indicating]. 
As you know, the intercoastal canal at the present time goes through 
Bayou Black and Bayou Boeuf up to Morgan City. 

In order to extend the levee system down far enough so that back- 
water from the Atchafalaya will not come around through Bayou 
Boeuf and Bayou Black into this Terrebonne and Lafourche country, we 
propose to put a dam just below Morgan City and put that levee right 
on across it and extend it down the Bayou Shaffer to its junction 
with Bayou Chene; and the intercoastal canal, then, instead of going 
through Bayou Boeuf, would go down through Bayou Chene and up 
through Bayou Shaffer to Morgan City. It would add a few more 
miles in length to the Intercoastal canal, but it would avoid putting a 
lock in Bayou Boeuf. 


I have great confidence in Colonel Wooten, but whether his 
plan, as outlined in answer to my question, will protect the 
parishes of Assumption, Lafourche, and Terrebonne from back- 
water, I am unable to say. Eminent engineers familiar with 
the topography of that section of the Atchafalaya Basin say 
that it would not. There is too much at stake to have any 
uncertainty, and an additional survey will remove the doubt 
and provide a remedy, if one is needed. 

OTHER SAFEGUARDS 


This bill also contains the following provisions: 


Provided further, That all diversion works and outlets constructed 
under the provisions of this act shall be built in a manner and of a 
character which will as fully and amply protect the adjacent lands as 
those protected by levees constructed on the main river: Provided fur- 
ther, That pending completion of any flood way, spillway, or diversion 
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channel, the areas within the same shall be given the same degree of 
protection as is afforded by levees on the west side of the river 
contiguous to the levee at the head of said flood way. 


These safeguards should remain in the bill, and they will 
tend to give the people residing in the Boeuf, Teusas, and 
Atchafalaya Basins a sense of security during the time that 
flood-control works are under construction. Under no circum- 
stances should a flood way be constructed until all lands and 
property embraced within such flood way have been acquired 
or the easement thereon purchased and all protection and drain- 
age works completed, to the end that lands, cities, and towns 
adjacent thereto shall be as fully protected as those adjacent 
to the main river. 

A NATIONAL OBLIGATION 


I congratulate the committees of both branches of Congress 
that have framed this legislation upon having reached the con- 


‘clusions that flood control is a national problem and that the 


entire cost should be borne by the Government. There can 
be no flood control with divided authority. Either the Gor- 
ernment must take over the problem and solve it, or we must 
look forward to disasters even worse than that of 1927. 

The proposal in the Jadwin plan that the people in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley pay 20 per cent of all cost of flood control, 
provide rights of way for all levee structures and drainage 
works, maintain all levees at the head of flood ways, maintain 
all flood-control works after construction, and pay all damages 
resulting from such constructions would cut triple a burden that 
is already unbearable and defeat the purpose of any legisla- 
tion looking to flood controL The State of Louisiana can not 
meet these conditions, nor should it be expected to put up one 
cent toward controlling a river that belongs to the Nation and 
that is the drainage ditch of 31 States. We have reached the 
limit of our financial endurance. We have expended 5290, 
000,000 in an earnest effort to save life and property, only to 
find that conditions grew worse year by year, and we are told 
by our engineers that unless this flood-control problem is 
solved, the worst is yet to come. In 1794 a 3-foot levee gave 
ample protection at New Orleans. To-day an 18-foot levee 
keeps the inhabitants of that city in fear and trembling in 
times of flood. We are the victims of the march of progress. 
The development of the 31 States above us has made our 
burden unbearable. There are no longer any natural -reser- 
voirs to withhold the flood waters and let them down on us 
gradually. Lauds have been reclaimed, forests have been de- 
pleted of their trees, and the lands upon which they grew drained 
and placed in cultivation. Every improvement in that vast 
territory between the Rocky and Allegheny Mountains has 
been reflected in the constantly increasing flood heights in the 
Mississippi River. This water must enter the Mississippi on 
its course to the Gulf, and if we owe this servitude to one- 
half of the Nation, then certainly the problem of so regulating 
this servitude as to save both life and property is a national 
one, the cost of which should be borne, as a matter of justice 
and equity, by the Government alone. 

During the disastrous flood of 1927 the President made this 
statement: 


We propose to solve the problem of flood control so that such a 
situation may never again have to be met. k 


Speaking at St. Louis, Secretary Hoover said: 


I believe the whole of the United States is unanimous in that we 
must undertake such engineering works as will give security, not only 
now but for the future, 


Who are “ we,” if it be not the Nation? 

Both the President and his Secretary of Commerce spoke 
with authority, because the Nation is thoroughly aroused, and 
the demand that this calamity shall never again occur is, as 
Secretary Hooyer puts it, “ unanimous.” 

Every organization of any importance in this country has 
spoken. The American Legion, the American Federation of 
Labor, the United States Chamber of Commerce, the farm or- 
ganizations have all declared and gone on record as fayoring 
absolute control of the flood waters of the Mississippi, and 
this without local contribution. 

In the settling of the debts of our allies growing out of the 
late World War, we dealt with them upon their “capacity to 
pay.” This was done in order that these countries might re- 
cover from the devastating effects of the war and that they 
might be rehabilitated. Are we to show less consideration to 
our own people? We have reached the limit of our “capacity 
to pay.” Even with the Government assuming the entire 
burden, we will be paying taxes on outstanding indebtedness, 
expended on flood-control work, for the next 40 years. 
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Mr. Chairman, attempts will be made to amend this bill 
when it reaches that stage in legislative procedure. Let me 
express the hope that this House will stand by the action of its 
committee and not adopt amendments that will defeat the 
purpose of this legislation. 

The duty and obligation of this Government to protect the 
lives and property of its people is unquestioned. Let us assume 
this obligation, respond to the sentiment of the country, and by 
passing this legislation show that this Government is in reality 
a government “of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Smovicu]. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it is 
only half an hour since I arrived from the city of New York. 
During that time I had the privilege of listening to the clos- 
ing speech of my distinguished friend and colleague [Mr. 
LaGuarptra], as well as the remarks of my confrere, Congress- 
man JACOBSTEIN, of Rochester. I had no desire whatsoever to 
participate in the debate that has been going on here relative to 
the flood control of the Mississippi. However, the colloquy 
between Congressman JACOBSTEIN and Mr. LAGUARDIA prompts 
me to give the House certain information which might be of 
interest to the membership of this historie body. 

The district I represent is the fourteenth congressional dis- 
trict of New York City. It is one of the most crowded and 
congested districts in the city of New York. During the years 
1916 to 1920 it was represented by my good friend Mr. 
LaGuarpia. To-day I have the honor to represent it not as its 
master, but as the servant of its wishes. 

A month before Congress conyened I sent out a question- 
naire, containing nine questions, to all the voters of my dis- 
trict asking my fellow citizens how they would like me to 
vote on these vital matters affecting the public welfare. One of 
these questions appertained to flood control through the agency 
of the Government of the United States. Ladies and gentlemen 
of the House, I want to say to you in all sincerity that there 
was not a man or woman who responded to this questionnaire 
but who answered in favor of giving a helping hand to the 
people of our Southern States, who have been afflicted with this 
terrible catastrophe in this their greatest hour of need and 
syinpathy. [Applaus.] 

The individual States of our Union are comparable to the 
organs of the human body. When one organ is diseased, the 
others suffer. So with our States. The social, the economic, 
the industrial interests of one State affect the other. One is 
dependent upon the other for its happiness, for its success, for 
its welfare, and for its prosperity. Coming therefore from one 
of the largest working districts in the city of New York, repre- 
senting every class, creed, and color, men and women who toil 
and struggle in the quarries of life, I feel I have the right as 
their spokesman and as their servant to state to you gentlemen 
of the House that the sympathy of the great East Side of New 
York, the working people, who labor and toil by the sweat of 
their brow; that they are with you in your desire to improve 
your economic condition through the prevention of future floods 
and are desirous of being recorded as anxious to help you so 
that the tempests of the future, their rain, flood, and storm, 
shall never again visit their ravages upon your home, upon 
your fireside, and upon your farms. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I yield to my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SCHAFER]. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman incorporate in the 
Record the questionnaire, so we may have an opportunity to 
know just what the people of the gentleman's district voted 
for, and whether they had this bill before them or some other 
proposition? There are many of us who are in favor of help- 
ing the southern people, but there is a difference of opinion 
as to the method of helping them. 

Mr. SIROVICH. I shall be pleased to discuss the question 
of help the gentleman from Wisconsin speaks of, for a minute 
or two. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I can not answer two questions at the same 
time. If Mr. Scuarer will allow Mr. LaGuarpra to ask the 
question 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman conceded he did not hear 
my speech. 

Mr. SIROVICH. I only heard the end of it. 

Now, regarding the question of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr, SCHAFER]. The question before the House, as I 
understand it, is, Should the Government of the United States 
pay the complete expense of the flooded area of the Mississippi, 
so that the flood should never return again; or should the local 
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communities along the Mississippi River be assessed in part to 
defray this expense. 

Knowing the condition of the poor farmers of the South, 
realizing their suffering, their trials, their tribulations, and the 
vicissitudes incident to the destruction of their homes, their 
farms, their livestock, and the products of nature, representing 
a working group of people that are in sympathy with the 
ideals of the farmers of our country, I know I represent tha 
sentiments of the people of the fourteenth congressional district 
of New York City when I say to you, That the Government of 
the United States, the most prosperous Nation in the world, 
should consider it a privilege, yea, an honor, to pay all the 
expenses of the poor farmers of the South, so that they could 
be protected against the ravages of nature in the future and 
live in happiness, in contentment, enjoying the blessings of life 
and the reward that comes to those who till the soil to reap 
the harvest of their labor. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Lea]. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak in reference to 
the Sacramento River flood-control project. It is embodied in 
section 14 of the bill. I regret that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, my colleague Mr. Curry, who for so many years has 
been associated with the project, is unable to be here and speak 
for it instead of myself. 

The practical question presented to the House as to this proj- 
ect is as to what should be the equitable. and just contribution 
as between the Federal Government and the State and local 
interests. The present law provides, in effect, that the Federal 
Government is responsible for one-sixth of the cost of the 
project. The State and landowners are responsible for five- 
sixths of the cost. The proposal embodied in this bill is that 
the Federal Govenment assume one-third of the cost of the 
project, the State one-third, and the owners the remaining one- 
third. 

We might consider the Sacramento watershed as illustrated 
by this Hall. The Sacramento River flows south through the 
valley 250 miles over a plane practically as level as a floor. 
On the east side is a mountain range with an average eleva- 
tion of 4,000 feet and many peaks as high as 8,000 feet. On the 
west side is another mountain range with an average elevation 
of one to four thousand feet, while at the head of the yalley is a 
mountain range from two to ten thousand feet high. 

This is a land of large rainfalls. The result is that after a 
rainstorm, within 24 hours the water rushes from the moun- 
tains into the valley, and although the watershed is small the 
flow of the Sacramento River is 600,000 cubic feet per second 
at the mouth of the river, 

This stream flows on a ridge through this great valley. 
Much of the way the river is 20 feet higher than the valley on 
each side. There would be no river in the channel if it were 
not for the protection works that have been constructed along 
this main channel. There are about 1,100,000 acres in the flood 
area which are covered with water at times when we have had 
severe floods. In addition to that amount, over 200,000 acres 
are in by-passes which help to drain the water to the San 
Francisco Bay. 

Flood control in the Sacramento Valley was greatly compli- 
cated by the fact that following a few years after the first gold 
rush to California a system of hydraulic mining was practiced 
by which mountains were literally torn away and conveyed 
down stream. Engineers haye estimated that the quantity of 
débris thus moved down the Sacramento River and its trib- 
utaries was equal to seven times the total excavations in 
building the Panama Canal. 

The result was that the bed of the stream filled up 10 feet, 
and in some places as much as 19 feet, and part of this débris 
was moved as much as 250 miles to San Francisco Bay. Navi- 
gation was practically destroyed and the valley was every 
now and then overflowed by a destructive flood. In 1893 an 
attempt was made to take care of this situation. 

The California Débris Commission was appointed to consist 
of three Army engineers, to devise plans for providing for navi- 
gation and control of floods. The project was accepted as a co- 
operative one between the State and Federal Government. 
During the 17 years that followed an effort was made to dam 
this débris with the hope that the stream would seour out the 
rest of the débris below that, and provide navigation and take 
care of the floods. That plan failed. Then a plan of dredging 
the river was adopted, and after a brief trial that was shown 
to be a failure. It was not until 1910 that a successful plan 
was adopted. That is the plan now under construction. That 


plan proposed that the State and local interests assume two 
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thirds of the cost and that the Federal Government assume 
the other third. Certain definite work was assigned to the 
Federal Government on this basis. Shortly following the pub- 
lication of this report, the California Legislature, assuming the 
report would be adopted, provided legislation under which the 
landowners could be legally assessed through taxation for their 
part of the flood-control works. A system of assessment was 
preseribed under which the lands benefited were to pay in pro- 
portion to their benefits. The legislature also made provision 
for the State assuming its proportion of the liability: The plan 
of the débris commission was later modified and adopted by 
Congress. 

The Sacramento flood-control project was adopted in the 
act of 1917, together with Mississippi flood-control legislation. 
Under the plan as adopted the contribution of the Federal Gov- 
ernment was reduced to one-sixth of the cost, with a specific 
limit of $5.600,000. Landowners had to accept what the act of 
1917 provided. In 1925 the California Débris Commission again 
reported in favor of the division of responsibility, substantially 
in aceordance with the original report of 1910. Several years’ 
experience had demonstrated that the contribution required 
from the landowners was out of proportion to the benefits they 
received and more than could justly be required of them. 

In the next place, I might say that the Sacramento River 
carries a commerce of over 1,250,000 tons per year, with an 
average value of over $75,000,000 per year. 

There are five distinct features of the flood-control plan of 

the Sacramento Valley. The first is channel enlargement. One- 

half of that cost was to be paid by the Federal Government, and 
one-half by the State. River levees were to be built and 520 
miles of river levees have been constructed. Some of them are 
30 feet high, but the ayerage height is 20 feet. They have been 
constructed at local expense. Weirs were constructed, so that 
the surplus waters might escape from the stream and run down 
these side channels instead of breaking through the main chan- 
nel and destroying navigation and the channel. Those weirs 
were constructed by the United States. One of the most effec- 
tive parts of the control of the Sacramento River is the by- 
passes, The Sacramento River has a capacity in its own chan- 
nel to carry only one-fifth of these flood waters. In other words, 
when we have a flood in the Sacramento Valley, five-sixths, and 
in some places seven-eighths, of the water flows down the by- 
passes instead of in the central stream. Those by-passes are 
from 2,000 feet to 14,000 feet wide, so that we have a river in 
the by-pass from five to eight times the size of the main river. 
The flowage rights in the by-passes are furnished at local ex- 
pense. There are 190 miles of levees along these by-passes. 
There are built by local contributions. There are also leyees for 
short distances up certain tributaries that enter the Sacramento 
River. This is the scheme as it is provided to-day. The Fed- 
eral Government's cost of this project was limited specifically 
to $5,600,000. Since that estimate was made in 1910 the total 
estimated cost of the project has increased from $33,000,000 to 
$51,000,000. The plan proposed is that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall assume one-third of that cost, which is a little over 
$17,000,000. The landowners in that project have contributed 
over $22,000,000. It was originally estimated that $22,000,000 
or $23,000,000 would be their total cost. 

The project to-day is only 60 per cent completed. The burden 

‘is so heavy on many of these landowners that the California 
Débris Commission reports that the burden on those land- 
owners is unjust and beyond the benefits they receive, and 
that it is doubtful if the plan can be completed unless those 
landowners are relieyed of part of the responsibility that now 
rests upon them. At the present time the State and landowners 
are paying five-sixths of the cost of this project. The land- 
owners in this flood area in the Sacramento Valley have paid 
and obligated themselves to pay $100,000,000 to pay for and 
utilize those 1,100,000 acres of land. Much of that expense, 
of course, is for protective works not part of the project, but 
necessary to realize their benefits from the plan. The result 
is that they are now so burdened that they are unable to go 
ahead and contribute to the increased funds necessary to com- 
plete the plan, 

We people of California will be satisfied with the two-thirds 
contribution required of California and the landowners under 
the provisions of this bill. There is a special benefit to land- 
owners by reason of this protection for which they are able and 
willing to pay. Neither do we find fault, as intimated we 
might, with the more favorable terms provided for the Mis- 
sissippi. Doubtless the circumstances of the Mississippi vary 
from those of California. We are satisfied to assume that 
portion of the expense which our people are able and willing 
to pay as a just liability. 
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I understand that negotiations are being carried on looking 
toward a compromise as to contributions from the Mississippi 
Valley. The primary consideration as to the Mississippi is to 
see that the work is done and done well. One year has passed 
since the Mississippi flood. No new plan has been adopted. 
No plan of making an economic survey as to the equity of 
local contributions should delay the progress of the work. Our 
experience with the excessive contributions against the land- 
owners in California suggests that no plan of oppressive contri- 
butions should be adopted for the Mississippi. If any con- 
tributions are agreed upon, they should be confined to cases 
where the special benefits conferred by the improvement are 
equal to any assessments that may be imposed. 

We people of California are in sympathy with the early and 
complete protection of the Mississippi Valley. We desire to 
support this and any supplementary proposals that may be 
offered to legitimately accomplish that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, the people of the district that I have the honor to 
represent fully appreciate the seriousness of the Mississippi 
flood disaster, and desire that their Representative vote for ade- 
quate legislation and appropriation to prevent its recurrence, I 
have carefully listened to the debate on the floor of this House, 
and I am at a loss to understand just where some of the Mem- 
bers who have spoken stand on the legislation. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] delivered a splendid 
oration for one hour in which he criticized my colleague from 
Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] for opposing the bill as reported by the 
committee, and yet the gentleman himself opposed the provisions 
of section 4. I hope this House will carefully consider amend- 
ments which will be offered, so that we will pass a bill that will 
be satisfactory to the entire membership. I have a great deal 
of faith in the Engineer Corps of the Army. The Army engi- 
neers have demonstrated their ability in time of peace as well 
as in time of war. 

Some of the previous speakers lauded the mayor of the city 
of Chicago, Mr. Thompson, who came down to Washington with 
a number of special trains filled with people in favor of “flood 
relief and led by brass bands. The unofficial hearings at 
which the Thompson caravan testified do not contain any facts 
which would be useful to solve the flood-control problem, as 
nearly all the “testimony” presented consisted of vague gener- 
alities or the singing of praises of Mayor Thompson of the great 
city of Chicago. 

Mr. Chairman, we must consider this fiood-control question 
from a great many angles. 

The creating of adequate levees and spillways alone will not 
solve this problem. We must consider the reforestation and 
the building of reservoirs in the upper river and tributaries, 
to impound and regulate the waters which flow into the valley. 
We must also consider the diversion of waters from other 
bodies, such as the diversion from Lake Michigan by the 
Chicago Sanitary District which not alone lowers the lake 
level to the detriment of shipping interests, the municipalities, 
and people of the Great Lakes district, but also to no small 
degree contributed to the increase of waters in the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, thereby being a contributing factor to the 
recent flood disaster. 

Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, who has spent a great deal of 
his time fighting King George of England at long range has 
been in the forefront of the forces responsible for this diversion 
and its continuance. If Mr. Thompson really wants legisla- 
tion to prevent a recurrence of the recent disaster, he should 
bend his efforts toward stopping the diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan by the Sanitary District of Chicago. [Applause.] 

I shall yote for the pending bill if certain amendments are 
incorporated, some of which will be offered by my distinguished 
colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. I am in favor of flood 
relief, but opposed to pork-barrel legislation and unwarranted 
raids on the Treasury in the name of flood relief. 

I realize that each individual Member can not carefully 
study every angle of all of the legislation pending in Congress. 
My colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] is a member of the 
committee which considered this legislation. He has spent a 
great deal of time and effort in its consideration. I shall look, 
for leadership and information, to my distinguished colleague 
[Mr. FREAR] and the Chief of Engineers of the Army, rather 
than to those who will reap large and unwarranted financial 
benefits from the enactment of the bill as reported by the 
committee. [Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Leat~eacu, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (S. 3740) 
for the control of floods on the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS—FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members have five legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on Senate bill 3740. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have five legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks upon this bill. Is there 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 


objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. PRALL. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 


House, I have the distinguished honor of representing in this 
House the eleventh congressional district of the great State of 
New York. 

The eleventh district embraces the lower part of Manhattan, 
which is a part of the old city of New York, Staten Island, 
known as the Borough of Richmond, an integral part of the 
city of New York, Governors Island, Bedloes Island, and Ellis 
Island, in the bay of New York. 

While the people of this district are far removed from any 
part of the Mississippi River flood area, I assure you they are 
sincerely sympathetic with and interested in Senate bill 3740, 
now under discussion in the House, and which is designed to 
forever prevent a recurrence of the horrible disaster of 1927. 

I am not in fayor of some of the provisions of this bill but 
Ill support it and vote for its passage. 

It was in the eleventh district I first saw the light of day. I 
have never lived elsewhere. Having been in close personal 
contact with its people all my life I believe I know them. 

Its electorate is perhaps the most heterogeneous of any 
political subdivision in the United States and is therefore the 
most interesting. Its daily turnover in business far exceeds 
that of any other like area in the world, therefore it stands 
out and must be considered the most important. 

Staten Island, or the Borough of Richmond, the lower portion 
of the district, is one of New York City’s fastest growing 
boroughs. It has a population of nearly 150,000, 70 per cent 
of which own and occupy their own homes. It is essentially a 

rough of homes. It forms a part of the gateway to New 

ork Harbor and the Nation. It was first discovered by the 
Florentine explorer Verrazano for France in 1524, and later 
by Hendrik Hudson for the Netherlands in 1609. At about that 
time it was settled by the Dutch and the Huguenots and its 
claim to fame was established. 

George William Curtis once said, “God may have made a 
more beautiful place than Staten Island but he never did.” 
To-day it is one of New York City’s greatest assets. 

Its people have ever been God-fearing, patriotic, thrifty, and 
progressive. During the days of the Civil, Spanish-American, 
and World Wars, its quota of fighting men was furnished in 
almost inconceivable time. They excel in community spirit 
and enthusiasm, leading to good citizenship. They are gen- 
erous to a fault when the call comes. They are tolerant. 
They love their neighbors, their homes, and their country. They 
are in sympathy with their suffering fellow Americans of the 
Mississippi River States in this hour of their misfortune. 

The upper or northern portion of the eleventh district in- 
cludes Bedloes Island, famous for its Statue of Liberty, a gift 
of France, facing the gateway of the Nation at the entrance to 
New York Harbor to welcome the newcomer to our shores. 

Just north of Bedloes lies Ellis Island where the alien first 
steps foot on the land of freedom and just beyond Ellis one 
finds the historic Governors Island fortified years ago for the 
protection of New York City against enemy forces. 

The southerly end of Manhattan Island (the old city of 
New York) from Fourteenth Street to the Battery on the west, 
and from Market Street to the Battery on the East Side com- 
pletes its boundary lines. 

This portion of the district presents the greatest range and 
variety of racial groups and business enterprise, more, per- 
haps, than any similar area in the world. 


It is here we see the “meiting pot” of the Nation. It is 


here one public school, whose capable principal is Mr. Joseph 
T. Griffin, a brother of my colleague Mr. GRIFFIN of New York, 
boasts of having on its rolls the children of more than 28 
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distinct nationalities. It is here the toiler in the trades educates 
and Americanizes his family, and as success and prosperity 
crown his efforts he moyes on to make room for another. Within 
this part of the district there is a population of approximately 
150,000 people. 

Men, women, and children who thrive on the opportunities 
offered in this land of liberty whose statue they can see from 
their homes. Men, women, and children of understanding 
inculcated in them by the hard knocks received in the school 
of experience. Men, women, and children whose hearts over- 
flow with sympathetic affection for those in distress and for 
those overtaken by misfortune and disaster regardless whether 
it be those of their own community or beyond it. Men, women, 
and children who during the stress of war and in times of peace 
have ever been real red, white, and blue Americans. 

Devastation, destruction, disaster, and death followed in the 
wake of the Mississippi flood of 1927. 

From Arkansas to Louisiana the raging waters carried hu- 
man beings, domestic animals, homes, outbuildings, bridges; in 
fact, everything in its path to destruction. The human suffering 
and anguish was indescribable—the personal losses were in- 
calculable. The sympathetic interest of the whole Nation was 
aroused. The Red Cross Society performed, perhaps, its great- 
est service in this disaster. 

Had this bill been before Congress at that time I doubt if 
there would have been a single vote cast in opposition, But 
there is opposition—there seems to be a question of its na- 
tional status. It has developed, however, in this debate that 
31 of the 48 States contribute directly or indirectly to the 
flow of water in the Mississippi River. It therefore appears to 
be a national responsibility—a responsibility which is ours— 
a problem to be solved by Congress. Seven hundred thousand 
people were driven from their homes. Think of it! They were 
made objects of charity overnight, dependent upon the Red 
Cross Society and other agencies for food and clothing. Eight- 
een thousand square miles of land were inundated; 1,500,000 
farm animals and cattle were destroyed—land was laid bare aud 
ruined for farming purposes—all causing a total loss of many 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Is it a national problem? 
Certainly it is. Should we solve it? Of course we should. 
The provisions of the bill have been ably discussed. I will not 
discuss them. It is not a perfect bill. Some of the objectionable 
features will undoubtedly be removed by amendment. But the 
bill has merit. It should pass with some changes. The pre- 
vention of future national disasters is a national problem 
which should be solved by the National Government. 

I have discussed the provisions of the bill with the men on 
the street, with the big business man, and the small business 
man. In the eleyenth district big and little business abound— 
Wall Street and the great banking and financial corporations 
are located in the heart of it. Every known trade and business 
in the country is represented here. Here the largest business 
turnover in the Nation is made every working-day in the year. 

The trans-Atlantic and coastwise shipping port along the 
Hudson and East Rivers is largely located in my district. 
Great steamships arrive and depart daily with their cargoes of 
passengers and freight which has been gathered from the pro- 
duction plants, mills, and factories of every State in the Union 
for shipment to foreign countries and coastwise ports. There 
are thousands of smaller business men represented by the re- 
tailers and storekeepers everywhere throughout the district. I 
have discussed this question with many of them from the 
executive heads to the man on the street; and they are in agree- 
ment that it is a national problem. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois, in order that the membership of the House 
may have some information on the subject, since I have had 
a number of inquiries about it to-day, when it is hoped to 
reach a yote on this bill? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. In view of the unanimity of intention 
to offer amendments, I do not know, but I think we will begin 
reading the bill on Friday. 

Mr, GARNER of Texas. When do you expect you will arrive 
at a vote on the bill in the House of Representatives? 

Mr. TILSON. That will depend on the number of amend- 
pi offered and the amount of debate under the flye-minute 
rule. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Do I understand, then, that you hope 
to arrive at a vote on this bill by Saturday? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. I hope so. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. You expect to do that? 

Mr. TILSON. I expect so, and I shall urge all I can in that 
direction, 
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Mr. GARNER of Texas. I understood there was some ar- 
rangement being made by certain gentlemen, including the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut, whereby they hoped to reach an 
agreement not later than Monday. 

Mr. TILSON. I have heard nothing of it. What the gentle- 
man states is news to me, because I can assure him that his 
statement is the first I have heard of it. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas, Then you expect to vote on the bill 
on Saturday? 

Mr, TILSON. That is the expectation, and I suppose the 
gentleman from Illinois agrees with me. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. I follow my leader. 


HAWAII, A TERRITORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recor certain correspondence that passed to and 
fro between the Delegate from Hawaii [Mr. Houston] and 
myself concerning Hawaii, one of our Territories. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting certain corre- 
spondence between himself and the Delegate from Hawali on 
the subject of Hawaii. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I desire to insert correspondence which has passed to and 
from Hon. V. S. K. Houston, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, 
and myself. The contention of the Delegate from Hawaii is 
quite sound and it is wrong to classify Hawaii in any way other 
than that of a Territory of the United States. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THR UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
E Washington, D. C., April 14, 1928. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I note from the Record of yesterday that 
during the debate on the legislative appropriation bill you were yielded 
10 minutes by Congressman Saxblux for the purpose of making some 
remarks on foreign investments made by American banks. 

In the figures that you have inserted there appears a paragraph 
headed “American financing of her Territories,” in which there is a con- 
fusion of Territories and possessions, in fact, you use the terms Ter- 
ritorial possessions “ in two places. Then there is listed in the tabula- 
tion under the term Country both Alaska and Hawaii. 

I must protest most energetically against the confusion that follows 
as a consequence of any classification that would list the organized Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii along with the possessions under the American flag. 
By decision of the United States Supreme Court, Hawaii is an integral 
part of the United States, and therefore any classification, be it only 
for convenience, which segregates Hawali under the general heading of 
“foreign investments” is wholly wrong and Hable to do damage to the 
interests of the Territory, which I have the honor to represent in 
Congress. 

I ask that you will be so good as to have reference thereto made, 
because it is all too common for the mistake to be made of confusing 
the possessions, which are not in fact integral parts of the United 
States, with the two Territories of the United States, Alaska and Ha- 
waii, which, in effect, are integral parts of the country, 

Very sincerely yours, 
V. S. K. HOUSTON, 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 
APRIL 14, 1928, 
Hon. V. 8. K. Houston, 
Delegate to Congress from Hawati, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: I believe your point is well taken that the 
Territory of Hawaii is really an integral part of the United States. 
However, before making the change in the Recorp I wotld like to have 
the citation of the decision of the Supreme Court to which you refer, 
after the receipt of which 1 shall be pleased to insert in the RECORD 
the appropriate change, and along with it pertinent portions of that 
decision. 

I accepted the classification of loans as given me by the Department 
of Commerce and simply inserted them in the RECORD as received. 

Very truly yours, è 


— — 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
8 HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., April 16, 1928. 


Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. CELLER: In reply to your letter of April 14 asking 
for the citation of the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
as to the Territory of Hawaii, may I quote you the following: 
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“In 1903 the Supreme Court of the United States decided unani- 
mously in the case of Hawaii v. Mankichi (190 United States Supreme 
Court Reports, 197) that Hawaii had been incorporated as an in- 
tegral part of the United States.“ “ ; 

Several opinions were announced, but on this point the only difference 
of opinion was as to when such incorporation became complete. 

Chief Justice White, speaking for himself and Justices Harlan, 
Brewer, and Peckham, said, among other things, referring to the 
McKinley treaty and the joint resolution accepting its terms: 

“The preamble of this treaty expressed ‘ the desire of the Government 
of the Republie of Hawaii that those islands should be incorporated 
into the United States as an integral part thereof and under its 
sovereignty,’ and that the governments ‘have determined to accomplish 
by treaty an object so important to their mutual and permanent 
welfare.’ ” 

(See p. 224; also separate opinion of Justice Harlan, p. 227; also p. 
225: “By the resolution the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands be- 
came complete and the object of the proposed treaty, that ‘those 
islands should be incorporated into the United States as an integral 
part thereof and under its sovereignty,“ was accomplished.”) 

The above is from the Revised Laws, from page 142, Bill of Rights, 
Chapter XVII, of 1925, entitled: “Decision of the United States 
Supreme Court concerning the status of Hawaii in the Union.” 

Besides the above decision, the United States Congress in providing 
for the organic act creating the Territory of Hawaii passed the following 
specific section : 

“Sec. 5. That the Constitution, and except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided, all the laws of the United States which are not locally inappli- 
cable, shall have the same force and effect within the said Territory as 
elsewhere in the United States.” 

That there is a basic difference between the organized Territories 
and the possessions should be evident from the fact that the Federal 
income tax laws are applicable in the Territories but not in the pos- 
sessions. Customs duties collected in the Territories go to the Federal 
Treasury, but in the possessions go to the island treasuries, 

I belleve the above fact should be sufficient to support the position 
taken by the Territory in the matter, 

With kindest regards, 


V. S. K. HOUSTON, 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 
APRIL 16, 1928. 
Hon. HERBERT Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dran Mr. Secrerany: On Friday, April 13, 1928, the Hon. 
EMANUEL CELLER, Member of Congress, in a speech on the floor of the 
House commenting on foreign loans, made use of a report from the De- 
partment of Commerce of recent date, quoted on pages 6445-6446, in 
which the organized Territories of the United States are classed under 
the heading of foreign securities and foreign finance. 

I append for your ready reference copies of my correspondence wit” 
the Speaker on the subject, 

I most earnestly protest against the continuance of the above classi- 
fication. The inclusion of possessions under the heading “ Territories ” 
in the first place is conducive to the subsequent errors. The paragraph 
of page 6446 headed “America financing her Territories“ makes use of 
the term “Territorial possessions.” It is probably as a consequence 
of such terms that the erroneous inclusion of “ organized Territories ” 
followed. 

May I not remind the department that Hawaii by a unanimous 
decision of the United States Supreme Court is an “ Integral part of 
the United States,” and that by section 5 of the organic act passed 
by the Federal Congress, the Constitution, and except as herein other- 
wise provided, all the laws of the United States which are not locally 
inapplicable, shall have the same force and effect within the said Terri- 
tory as elsewhere in the United States. 

I had the occasion to bring a similar matter to the notice of the 
department by my letter of January 25, 1928, in which I referred spe- 
cifically to the census of agriculture. 

May I not hope that appropriate steps may be taken throughout 
the department to assure correct classification in all matters referring 
to Hawaii, so that (a) Hawaii as a Territory may not be confused 
with a possession, (b) Hawaii as an integral part of the United States 
may be included as under a domestic—not foreign—heading? 

Very respectfully, 
V. S. K. Hovsrox, 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like per- 
mission of the House to include in my remarks on the flood con- 
trol bill a resolution passed by seven large business organiza- 
tions in reference to the pending measure. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, my purpose in asking your attention at this time 
is to read a resolution adopted by seven organizations of St. 
Louis on the subject of flood control. Included in the member- 
ship of the organizations will be found the name of practically 
every large business concern in St. Louis, as well as the largest 
taxpayers of my city. 

These men represent the great industries for which St. Louis 
is famous, and I might add at least 80 per cent of them have 
yoted the Republican ticket in the past. They are ready to do 
their share toward carrying out the provisions of such flood- 
control legislation as may be enacted. The resolution follows: 


Whereas flood control on the lower Mississippi is a matter of the 
utmost importance and of the greatest urgency not only to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley region but to the entire country, a matter which involves 
the economic welfare as well as the humanitarian obligations of the 
Nation, and which lays upon the Government of the United States an 
exclusive and inescapable responsibility: Be it 

Resolved, That the undersigned organizations representing the busi- 
ness interests and activities of the city of St. Louis convey to the 
President of the United States and the Members of Congress their firm 
conviction that the problem is one which the United States Govern- 
ment alone can solve; that any division of responsibility is impractical 
and can only serve to impede the effort; and that it is essential to the 
expeditious and effective completion of the great work immediately 
necessary for the alluvial valley between Cape Girardeau and the 
Gult that the Federal Government assume the full obligation the 
situation imposes; that in view of the magnitude and extraordinary 
expense of the undertaking it is highly huportant that the best engi- 
neering talent of the country be called upon for the primary determina- 
tion of the plan, and to that end civilian engineers of the highest com- 
petency should be associated with the engineers of the Army and river 
service; and, finally, it is above all important in the emergency which 
unquestionably exists affecting such a large proportion of the country, 
that this pressing need for constructive and comprehensive flood-control 
legislation at this session of Congress be not jeopardized or endangered 
by a failure to consort and agree upon the major relief principles; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That in view of the fact that flood control is a to-day need 
of the Mississippi Valley, that the Representatives in Congress be 
earnestly urged to insist upon the passage of a measure in which the 
general principles herein set forth are given concrete expression, and 
that his excellency the President of the United States be memorialized 
in the highest interests of our country to continue his assistance in 
every possible manner toward the effective working out of flood-control 
relief now. 

Sr. Locis CLEARING HOUSE, 

JOHN G. LONSDALE, President, 

R. S. Hawes, Vice President. 

INDUSTRIAL CLUB OF Sr. LOUIS, 

Fnaxk C. RAND, President. 

MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, 

F. B. CHAMBERLAIN, President. 

MANUFACTURRRS & MERCHANTS 
ASSOCIATION, 

F. W. Cortex, President. 

REAL Estare EXCHANGE, 

J. L. BARNGROVE, President. 

ASSOCIATED RETAILERS OF Sr. LOUVIS, 

F. M. MAYFIELD, President. 

FLOOD CONTROL COMMITTERE Sr. LOUIS 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

THOS. N. Dysart, Chairman, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
MoM nx, at the request of Mr. Hare, for four days, on account 
of illness in his family. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills and a joint resolution of the following titles, when the 
Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 350. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River near Trenton, 


N. J.; 

H. R. 475. An act to permit taxation of lands of homestead 
and desert-land entrymen under the reclamation act; 

II. R. 852. An act authorizing the issuance of a certain patent; 

II. R. 1588. An act for the relief of Louis H. Harmon; 

II. R. 1970. An act for the relief of Dennis W. Scott; 

II. R. 2294. An act for the relief of George H. Gilbert; 

H. R. 6431. An act for the relief of Lewis H. Easterly; 
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H. R. 6990. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at the Pacific Branch Soldiers’ Home, Los Angeles County, 
Calif., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7223. An act to add certain lands to the Gunnison 
National Forest, Colo. ; 

H. R. 7518. An act for the relief of the Farmers’ National 
Bank of Danville, Ky.; 

H. R. 8550. An act to amend the national defense act; 

H. R. 8724, An act granting certain lands to the city of Men- 
don, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply system 
of said city; 

H. R. 8733. An act granting certain lands to the city of 
Bountiful, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply 
system of said city. 

H. R. 8734. An act granting certain lands to the city of Center- 
ville, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply system 
of said city; 

H. R. 8744. An act to accept the cession by the State of Colo- 
rado of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced within 
the Mesa Verde National Park, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8915. An act to provide for the detention of fugitives 
apprehended in the District of Columbia; 

re ee An act for the relief of William G. Beaty, de- 
ceased ; 

H. R. 9368. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
exchange with the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. certain tracts 
of land situate in the city of Philadelphia and State of Penn- 
sylvania ; 

H. R. 9902. An act for the relief of James A. DeLoach; 

H. R. 10038. An act for the relief of Wilford W. Caldwell. 

H. R. 11023. An act to add certain lands to the Lassen Vol- 
canic National Park in the Sierra Nevada Mountains of the 
State of California ; 

H. R. 11702. An act to authorize an appropriation to complete 
construction at Fort Wadsworth, N. T.; and 

H. J. Res. 244. An act authorizing a modification of the adopted 
project for Oakland Harbor, Calif. 

The SPEAKER also announced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 754. An act for the relief of certain Porto Rican taxpayers; 

S. 2752. An act to amend section 80 of the Judicial Code to 
create a new judicial district in the State of Indiana, and for 


purposes; and 
S. 2858. An act to authorize the use of certain public lands by 
the town of Parco, Wyo., for a public aviation field. 


JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, a joint resolution and bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

H. J. Res. 118. House joint resolution authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to award a duplicate Congressional Medal of Honor 
to Lieut. Col. William J. Sperry; 

H. R. 242. An act to amend section 90 of the national defense 
act, as amended, so as to authorize employment of additional 
civilian caretakers for National Guard organizations, under cer- 
tain circumstances, in lieu of enlisted caretakers heretofore 
authorized ; 

H. R. 1530. An act for the relief of William F. Wheeler; 

H. R. 3510. An act to authorize the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint Capt. George 
E. Kraul a eaptain of Infantry, with rank from July 1, 1920; 

H. R. 5721. An act authorizing J. C. Norris, as mayor of the 
city of Augusta, Ky., his successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River at Au- 
gusta, Ky. ; 

H. R. 7011. An act to detach Okfuskee County from the north- 
ern judicial district of the State of Okiahoma and attach the 
same to the eastern judicial district of the said State; 

H. R. 8309. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
hibit the unauthorized wearing, manufacture, or sale of medals 
and badges awarded by the War Department,” approved Feb- 
ruary 24, 1923; 

II. R. 8651. An act for the relief of Lynn W. Franklin; 

H. R. 9865. An act to legalize a bridge across the St. Francis 
River at or near Marked Tree, in the county of Poinsett, Ark.; 
and 

H. R. 9483. An act to provide for the acquisition of rights of 
way through the lands of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn, 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 34 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 19, 1928, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, April 19, 1928, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend the act of October 28, 1919, known as the national 
prohibition act as amended and supplemented, for the purpose 
of enforcing the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution more 
efficiently and preventing evasions thereof (H. R. 11410). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) ` . 

To amend the act entitled “An act to readjust the pay and 
allowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service,” approved June 10, 1922, 
as amended (H. R. 12032). 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend the definition of oleomargarine contained in the 
act entitled “An act defining butter; also imposing a tax and 
regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation 
of ot gonad cerca approved August 2, 1886, as amended (H. R. 
10958). 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 

To regulate interstate commerce by motor vehicles operating 
as common carriers of persons on the public highways (H. R. 
12380). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

453. A letter from the Public Printer, transmitting annual 
report to the Congress of the operations of the Government 
Printing Office for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, and the 
calendar year 1927; to the Committee on Printing. 

454. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1929, under the pro- 
visions of the public buildings act approved May 25, 1926, as 
amended, $175,000 (H. Doc. No. 235); to the Commitee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. STALKER: Committee on the District of Columbia. S. 
1281. An act to amend section 7 (a) of the act of March 3, 
1925 (43 Stat., p. 1119), as amended by section 2 of the act 
of July 3, 1926 (44 Stat. p. 812), so as to provide operators’ per- 
mits free of cost to enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard operating Government-owned vehicles 
in the District of Columbia; with amendment (Rept. No. 1284). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, 

Mr. STALKER: Committee on the District of Columbia. S. 
2542, An act for the construction of a private conduit across 
Lincoln Road NE., in the District of Columbia; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1285). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
II. R. 12899. A bill authorizing the erection for the use of 
the Pan American Union of an office building on the square 
of land lying between Eighteenth Street, © Street, and Virginia 
Avenue NW., in the city of Washington, D. C.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1286). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KELLY: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 12415. A bill to grant freedom of postage in the United 
States domestic service to the correspondence of the members 
of the Diplomatic Corps and consuls of the countries of the 
Pan American Postal Union stationed in the United States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1287). Referred to the Com- 


mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KELLY: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
II. R. 10441. A bill to amend section 217, as amended, of the act 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of 
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the United States,” approved March 4, 1909; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1288). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 5758. A bill amending the act approved May 4, 1926, 
providing for the construction and maintenance of bathing pools 
or beaches in the District of Columbia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1289). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Public Lands. S. 2910. An 
act granting to the State of South Dakota for park purposes 
the public lands within the Custer State Park, S. Dak.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1297). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 5491. 
A bill to amend an act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, 
and for other purposes,” approved July 12, 1921; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1298). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. UPDIKE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 5713. A 
bill to permit certain warrant officers to count all active service 
rendered under temporary appointments as warrant or com- 
missioned officers in the regular Navy, or as warrant or com- 
missioned officers in the United States Naval Reserve Force, 
for purpose of promotion to chief warrant rank; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1299). Referred to the Committee of the. 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
5781. A bill to declare a portion of the battle field of West- 
port, in the State of Missouri, a national military park, and to 
authorize the Secretary of War to acquire title to same on 
behalf of the United States; with amendment (Rept. No. 1300). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. HALE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 7209. A 
bill to provide for the care and treatment of nayal patients, on 
the active or retired list, in other Government hospitals when 
nayal hospital facilities are not available; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1301). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 12938. 
A bill for the relief of the State of Ohio; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1302). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3462. 
A bill for the relief of Paul Jelna; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1290). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
6549. A bill for the relief of Lewis W. Crain; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1291). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. II. R. 
9412. A bill for the relief of Frank D. Peck; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1292). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FURLOW: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 11754. 
A bill for the relief of Edward Knight; without amendment - 
(Rept. No. 1293). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 12538. 
A bill for the benefit of Morris Fox Cherry; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1294). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 1594. 
An act for the relief of Capt. Joseph W. Loef; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1295). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. J. Res. 168. 
A joint resolution for the appointment of W. 8. Albright, of 
Kansas, as a member of the Board of Managers of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; without amendment 
saD No. 1296). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 4215. A 
bill for the relief of Frank L. Merrifield; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1303). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


House, 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 4380. 
A bill for the relief of Martha Andrew Virginia Johnson; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1804). Referred to the Committee of 


the Whole House, 
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Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8598. A 
bill for the relief of James J. Dower; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1305). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
12012. A bill for the relief of Albert I. Riley; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1306). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ZDHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 13140) to amend chapter 
15 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ESLICK: A bill (H. R. 13141) granting the consent 
of Congress to T. S. Hassell to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Tennessee River 
at or near Clifton, Wayne County, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. ` 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 13142) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of 
the United States suffering injuries while in the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 
1916, and acts in amendment thereof; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 13143) to adjust the 
compensation of certain employees in the customs seryice; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 13144) to cede certain lands 
in the State of Idaho, including John Smiths Lake, to the State 
of Idaho for fish-cultural purposes, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KERR: A bill (H. R. 13145) to repeal the limitations 
of time for awarding medals of honor, distinguished-service 
crosses, and distinguished-service medals; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 13146) to amend 
section 82, as amended, chapter 447, being “An act to amend 
the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved September 6, 
1916 (39 Stat., p. 725, Pt. I), being code section 157, page 881 
of the Code of Laws of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEDMAN: A bill (H. R. 13147) to establish a 
national military park at the battle ground of Alamance, State 
of North Carolina ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 13148) to investigate the prac- 
tices of the chain-store organizations; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 13149) to authorize an 
appropriation for the construction of permanent buildings at 
Station Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 13150) author- 
izing an appropriation for the encouragement and benefit of the 
International Petroleum Exposition Corporation, of Tulsa, Okla. ; 
to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 13151) to provide 
for a five-year construction and maintenance program for the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 13152) to provide for the 
reorganization of the Department of State, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 13153) to provide 
that transferors for collection of negotiable instruments shall 
be preferred creditors of national banks in certain cases; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. $ 

By Mr. RATHBONE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 277) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XX, private bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWLES: A bill (H. R. 13154) for the relief of 
estate of Davis W. Bailey, deceased; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. COHEN: A bill (H. R. 13155) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to present in the name of Congress a medal of honor to 
Clarence D. Chamberlin; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. GUYER: A bill (H. R. 13156) for the relief of 
Charles Percival Williamson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13157) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy Dodson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 18158) for the relief of 
Bessie R. Lyne; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 13159) to authorize the con- 
struction of a memorial to the memory of George Rogers Clark 
at Cahokia, St. Clair County, III.; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 13160) granting a pension 
to Willis Castle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McDUFFI®: A bill (H. R. 13161) for the relief of 
H. C. Vaughan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAGRADY: A bill (H. R. 13162) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Almeda L. McClosky; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. z 

By Mr. MOORMAN: A bill (H. R. 13163) granting a pension 
to John M. White; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 13164) granting 
an increase of pension to George M. Mitchell; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 13165) for the relief of 
Eugene Strazdas; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 13166) granting a 
pension to Clara Henderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 13167) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen M. Terry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBHY: A bill (H. R. 13168) granting a pension to 
Joshua Tate; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 13169) granting a pension to 
Mary Jane Chetney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON; A bill (H. R. 13170) granting an increase 
penalon to M. Louise Haladay; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6912. Petition of citizens of New Jersey, urging the passage 
of the Sproul bill (H. R. 11410) to amend the national prohibi- 
tion act, commonly known as the Volstead law, making the law 
more workable, more effective, and easier to enforce; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

6913. By Mr. CHAPMAN: Petition of Harriet Spaulding, D. 
Owen Robinson, James Coleman, W. B. Blanton, Richard Red- 
ding, and 57 other citizens of Frankfort, Ky., advocating passage 
of a bill increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and 
widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6914. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens of 
Mukwonago, Waukesha County, Wis., urging the passage of 
bill to increase pension of Civil War widows; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6915. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of California Eastern Pe- 
troleum Co. employees, favoring the passage of Senate bill 777; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6916. Also, petition of the Marine Refining Corporation of 
California, favoring the passage of Senate bill 777; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6917. Also, petition of Los Angeles Unit No. 8, American 
Legion Auxiliary, indorsing House bill 5520, a bill providing 
for a dormitory and infirmary for women veterans; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

6918. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of various citizens of Perry 
County, III., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a 
vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by 
the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6919. By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: Petition by certain 
citizens of Rockville, Mo., urging the passage of a Civil War 
pension bill carrying the rates advocated by the National Trib- 
une; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6920. By Mr. DREWRY: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Petersburg, Va., praying for the prompt passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6921. By Mr. ESTEP: Resolution of Charles A. Locke, Esq., 
chairman legislative committee, Davis Star Camp, Sons of 
Union Veterans of the Civil War, urging that the battle flags 
in our museums may be restored and preserved, etc.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

6922. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of 59 citizens 
of Dayton, Ohio, praying for the early passage of a bill to in- 
crease the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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6923. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of Proportional Representa- 
tion League, by the executive secretary, George H. Hallett, jr., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., in support of House Joint Resolution 181; 
to the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress, 

6924. Also, petition of J. H. Stolper, general counsel and 
chairman national executive committee American Veterans of 
All Wars, Muskogee, Okla., and Second Congressional Republi- 
can District Convention of Oklahoma, urging the enactment of 
House bill 500; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. 

6925. Also, petition of residents of Blackwell, Okla., urging 
the enactment of legislation for relief of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6926. Also, petition of Mrs: George T. Whitaker, of Laverne, 
Okla., in support of Senate bill 2901 and House bill 9588; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

6927. By Mr. HOPE: Petition signed by residents of Reno 
County, Kans., requesting more adequate pension legislation for 
Civil War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6928. Also, petition signed by the residents of Fort Dodge, 
Kans., requesting legislation for the benefit of veterans of the 
Civil War and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6929. By Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska: Petition signed by 
Sophia Hickok, of Columbus, Nebr., and some 60 others, of Co- 
lumbus, Nebr., praying for the passage of legislation to aid the 
suffering survivors of the Civil War and the widows of the 
veterans of the late Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6930. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Flint, Mich., 
and Liyingston County, Mich., urging favorable consideration of 
legislation increasing pensions for the veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6931. By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of J. C. Henry, 3252 Waverly 
Avenue, East St. Louis, III., et al., praying for the enactment of 
legislation in behalf of Civil War veterans and widows of Civil 
War veterans at this session of Congress; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

6932. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the Merchants Associa- 
tion of New York, urging the Congress of the United States to 
enact into law at an early date House bill 10644, by Congress- 
man BacHaracu, which provides certain increases in the 
amount of compensation paid to employees in the customs serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6933. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co., protesting against Muscle Shoals resolution 
now before the House on the grounds that it is un-American, 
confiscatory, and destructive of the fertilizer industry; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

6934. By Mr. McFADDEN: Petition of residents of Little 
Meadows, Warren County, Pa., to bring to a vote the Civil War 
pension bill, granting relief to veterans and widows of veterans ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6935. By Mr. MAGRADY: Petition of Anna R. Acor, of Potts 
Grove, Pu., and 29 other citizens of the same community, urging 
that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War 
pension bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy and 
suffering veterans and their widows; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

6936. Also, petition of Rozell Porter and 41 other citizens of 
Sullivan County, Pa., urging that immediate steps be taken to 
bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill in order that relief 
may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6937. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of the Senate of the State of 
New York, pertaining to an all-American ship canal; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

6938, Also, petition of Willard G. Lockwood, of Buffalo, N. J., 
favoring the passage of the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill for the retire- 
ment of disabled emergency Army officers; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6939. By Mr. MILLIGAN: Petition signed by citizens of 
Stanberry, Gentry County, Mo., urging that immediate steps be 
taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying cer- 
tain proposed increases of pensions; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6940. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the Merchants Asso- 
ciation of New York, favoring the passage of the Bacharach 
bill (H. R. 10644) providing for certain increases in the amount 
of compensation paid to employees in the customs service; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6941, Also, petition of Hon. Louis A. Cuvillier, member of 
assembly, State of New York, favoring the Tyson-Fitzgerald 
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bill for disabled emergency officers; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

6942, Also, petition of the Pershing Square Post, No. 957, 
American Legion, New York City, favoring the passage of 
Senate bill 660 and House bill 10422, designed to give credit 
to the employees of the Post Office Department for service in 
the military and naval forces of the United States during wars, 
expeditions, and military occupations; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

6943. By Mr. RATHBONE: Petition by 50 residents of Chi- 
cago, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
a Civil War pension bill giving an increase of pension to 
widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6944. By Mr. RUBEY: Petition of the voters of Phelps 
County, Mo., for more liberal pension laws for Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6945. By Mr. SWICK: Petition of West Liberty United 
Presbyterian Church, of Butler County, Pa., for the enactment 
of House bill 78; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6946. Also, petition of Slippery Rock United Presbyterian 
Church, Butler County, Pa., for the enactment of House bill 78; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6947. By Mr. TEMPLE: Resolution of John Ashley Dennis, 
jr., Post No, 437, Philipsburg, Pa., protesting against the en- 
actment of Senate bill 777, making eligible for retirement 
under certain conditions disabled emergency officers of the 
World War and rewarding them not according to their disa- 
bility but according to their rank; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6948. Also, petition of Emma A. Wood and Myrtle Parker, of 
Holbrook, Greene County, Pa., in support of legislation increas- 
ing the rate of pension to Civil War veterans and widows of 
Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, April 19, 1928 


Rey, James W. Morris, D. D., of the city of Washington, 
offered the following prayer: 


O Lord God, Thou God of hope, praise be to Thee for the 
hope that lives with us and for the hope that is set before us, 
for the assurance through faith both in things seen and tem- 
poral and in things unseen and eternal. 

We thank Thee that we as a nation may calmly face the 
future now we have proved the past; that under Thy teaching 
we have learned that patience worketh experience and experi- 
ence hope. 

Grant, O God, that Thy love may be sprend abroad in our 
hearts through the Holy Ghost which is given us. Keep un- 
dimmed the bright skies of hope that shine upon our brave 
young Nation. Teach us that naught can shadow our far- 
flung horizon, beckoning to still happier and more glorious 
days, save sin, which is the ruin and shame of every people. 
Save us from sordid manhood and besoiled womanhood, from 
the lust of the fiesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life. 

And may the God of hope fill us with all joy and peace in 
believing that we may abound in hope through the power of 
the Holy Ghost. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unan- 
imous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution: 

S. 754. An act for the relief of certain Porto Rican taxpayers; 

S. 2752. An act to amend section 80 of the Judicial Code to 
create a new judicial district in the State of Indiana, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 2858. An act to authorize the use of certain public lands by 
the town of Parco, Wyo., for a public aviation field ; 

H. R. 350. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River near Trenton, 
N. J. 

II. R. 475. An act to permit taxation of lands of homestead 
and desert-land entrymen under the reclamation act; 

H. R. 852. An act authorizing the issuance of a certain patent; 

II. R. 1588. An act for the relief of Louis H. Harmon; 
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H. R. 1970. An act for the relief of Dennis W. Scott; 

H. R. 2294. An act for the relief of George H. Gilbert; 

R. 6431. An act for the relief of Lewis H. Easterly; 

R. 6990. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
at the Pacific Branch Soldiers’ Home, Los Angeles County, 
Calif., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7223. An act to add certain lands to the Gunnison 
National Forest, Colo. ; 

H. R. 7518. An act for the relief of the Farmers’ National 
Bank of Danville, Ky. ; 

H. R. 8550. An act to amend the national defense act; , 

H. R. 8724. An act granting certain lands to the city of Men- 
don, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply system 
of said city; 

H. R. 8733. An act granting certain lands to the city of 
Bountiful, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply 
system of said city ; 

H. R. 8734. An act granting certain lands to the city of Center- 
ville, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply system 
of said city: ‘ 

H. R. 8744. An act to accept the cession by the State of Colo- 
rado of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced within 
the Mesa Verde National Park, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 8915. An act to provide for the detention of fugitives 
apprehended in the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 8983. An act for the relief of William G. Beaty, de- 
ceased ; $ 

H. R. 9368. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
exchange with the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. certain tracts 
of land situate in the city of Philadelphia and State of Penn- 
sylvania ; 

H. R. 9902. An act for the relief of James A. DeLoach; 

H. R. 10038. An act for the relief of Wilford W. Caldwell; 

H. R. 11023. An act to add certain lands to the Lassen Vol- 
canice National Park in the Sierra Nevada Mountains of the 
State of California ; 

H. R. 11762. An act to authorize an appropriation to complete 
construction at Fort Wadsworth, N. Y.; and 

H. J. Res. 244. Joint resolution authorizing a modification of 
the adopted project for Oakland Harbor, Calif, 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher La Follette Sheppard 
Bayard Frazier Locher ipstead 
Bin George cLean Shortridge 
Black Ty McMaster ons 
Blaine Glass a Smith 
Blease ft Maytield Smoot 
Borah Gooding etealt Steiwer 
Brookhart Gould Moses Stephens 
Broussard reene Neely Swanson 
Bruce Hale Norbeck Thomas 
Capper Harrison Norris 
Copeland Helin, oddi Vandenberg 
‘opelan e e anden! 
Couzens Howell Overman Wagner 
Curtis Johnson Pittman , Mont. 
Cutting Jones Ransdell arren 
Dill Kendrick Reed, Pa Waterman 
Edge Keyes Sackett atson 
Fess King Schall Wheeler 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present, 


JULIAN E, GILLESPIE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, transmitting draft 
of proposed legislation for the relief of Julian E. Gillespie, 
temporary special disbursing agent of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, in the matter of certain expenditures, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the New York County Lawyers’ Association, oppos- 
ing the passage of the bill (S. 3151) to limit the jurisdiction 
of district courts of the United States, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FESS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Cuyahoga 
County and College Hill, in the State of Ohio, praying for 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil 
War veterans and their widows, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
New York City, Brooklyn, and Richmond Hill, all in the State 
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of New York, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Jackson 
County, Mo., and the State of Oregon, praying for the passage 
of legislation providing for the identification of children at 
birth by finger and foot prints on joined cards for the mothers 
and children; identifying persons injured, lost, or otherwise 
unmarked ; and also requiring aliens and travelers to carry fin- 
ger-printed identification cards, which were referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 


PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the other day when the mi- 
gratory bird bill was before the Senate I stated that the game 
warden of Maryland was opposed to the $1 license fee. I had 
had a talk with him, and he stated that he was for the purposes 
of the bill, but, as I understood it, he was not particular about 
raising the money in that way. I have a letter from him this 
morning in which he states that I must have misunderstood 
him. I ask unanimous consent to have the letter printed in the 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The letter is as follows: 


STATE oF MARYLAND, 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, GAME DIVISION, 
Baltimore, Md., April 18, 1928, 
Senator MILLARD E. TYDINGS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR TyDINGS: I have been informed that on April 17 
there was an amendment offered to the game refuge bill, S. 1271, to 
eliminate the $1 license feature, and provided for an appropriation by 
Congress of $1,000,000 for this work. 

I understand that you, on the floor of the United States Senate, 
quoted me as having changed my opinion relative to the game refuge 
bill. I can not understand how you received this impression. As 
you are aware, you received a letter from me written on March 28 
relative to this bill and requesting your support. I received a reply 
on March 29, and answered same immediately regarding same, at which 
time I stated if the $1 license feature was the only objection and 
would cause the defeat of the bill, and Congress would make the 
proper appropriation, I had no objection to same; however, still feel 
that the $1 license feature of the bill is very essential, and believe in 
placing the burden of financing conservation work on the shoulders 
of those who receive the benefit of same, and am sure the $1 license 
feature would more adequately finance the work required by this bill 
than the money which Congress would appropriate, as I do not believe 
Congress would make a sufficient appropriation annually, where, I am 
sure, the $1 license feature would bring in adequate revenue to take 
care of same, 

Therefore, knowing you as I do, I am sure you did not intend to mis- 
quote me, but feel you have misunderstood me, and sincerely hope 
the game refuge bill, providing for the $1 hunters’ license system, will 
be enacted into law and placed on the Federal statute books, thereby 
keeping our faith with Canada and placing the United States Govern- 
ment in a position to carry out their part of the treaty between the 
United States and Canada, 

Assuring you of my sincere friendship and thanking you for your 
cooperation, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
E. Len LÉCOMPTE, 

State Game Warden. 


ALIEN PROPERTY AND OTHER CLAIMS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have here a letter from Mr. 
A. W. Lafferty, which I ask to have printed in the RECORD, and 
I also ask to have printed in the Recorp my reply to it. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NEw YORK, March 31, 1928, 
Hon. Resp Soot, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: A week ago today, March 24, you placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a copy of a letter written by me February 11, 1928, to 
G. Siegel & Co., Stuttgart, Germany, regarding the recent alien property 
legislation. 

You said the letter was “ filled with falsehoods ” and that you thought 
it advisable to let the German owners interested know that “ Mr. 
Lafferty is writing to his clients making a number of statements which 
are absolutely untrue.” 

I hereby denounce as untrue your accusations and ask that you offer 
this letter for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as my answer thereto, 

When you were asked by a Senator to point out in detail wherein my 
letter was untrue, you failed utterly. You did no more than to read 
the first paragraph of my letter, wherein I claimed to have succeeded in 
my fight for an 80 per cent release for my clients, instead of a mere 60 
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per cent release, as was proposed in the bill reported by you in the 
first instance, and then your sole comment in refutation of my claim of 
success was as follows: ? 

“The fact of the matter is that the House of Representatives agreed 
upon 80 per cent and there was no question in the minds of the members 
of the Finance Committee to change it in the least. Mr. Lafferty had 
nothing whatever to do with it.” 

Will you deny that last session the House also passed an 80 per 
cent bill and that your committee did change it and reported a 60 per 
cent bill? Such is the record. 

Will you deny that I filed four major briefs and many smaller briefs 
before you and each member of your committee the past winter protest- 
ing against your committee taking the same action this session that it 
took last in regard to cutting the bill down from an 80 per cent Dill to 
a 60 per cent bill? 

Will you deny that I appeared personally before your committee in 
January, speaking longer than any other person at the public hearings, 
as the record will show, and that I there repeated my protests against 
cutting the bill down from an 80 per cent release to a mere 60 per cent 
release, as was done by your committee last session? 

Just when did your committee make up its mind not to cut the bill 
down from an 80 per cent release to a mere 60 per cent release at the 
present session? And just why did your committee change its 60 per 
cent program of last session? 

You say I had absolutely nothing to do with it. I ask you to state 
who did. And when did the change take place? If you will answer 
these questions, then you will be in a better position to point out, if 
you can, wherein my letter was “filled with falsehoods?’ 

Personally, I do not care a snap of my finger for your accusations. 
But I served four long years in the very Congress of which you were 
then and now are a distinguished upper-branch Member, and I owe it 
to you and to every man who has ever served in Congress or ever will, 
and to my relatives now living and yet unborn, to refute your charge 
that I have signed my name to falsehoods. When I signed that letter 
I believed it was true, and I still believe It was absolutely and wholly 
true, aud for that reason it was not a falsehood, even though I may 
have been grossly mistaken as to just what part I played, if any 
part at all, in changing your committee from the attitude it took last 
session for a mere 60 per cent release to its final attitude for an 80 
per cent release. 

You reported last session's bill, Senator Smoor. Therefore it is 
conclusive that you favored only a 60 per cent release at that time. 
Just when did you, personally, change your mind, and why? I thought 
you changed—partly, at least—as a result of the more thorough and 
patient bearings you gave the subject this session, and I learn from 
your denunciation of my letter for the first time that “there was no 


question in the minds of the members of the Finance Committee” 


even suggesting a change this year from an 80 per cent release to 
a 60 per cent release. If you had given us that information before 
the hearings this year it would have saved a lot of time and work. 
But I can not yet see how that would have been possible, since five 
members of the Finance Committee are new this session and had never 
even heard the subject discussed before. And none of the older ment- 
bers had publicly made it known that they had undergone a change of 
mind from the 60 per cent commitment, not even yourself. 

August 10, 1927, you were quoted in the press throughout Germany, 
in a dispatch from Washington, as follows: 

“Senator Smoot stated that the German properties would be re- 
turned, but he said the House bill providing for an 80 per cent release 
would have ne chance to pass, and that under no circumstances would 
more than 60 per cent of the German properties be returned, and that 
the Finance Committee would stand firm for their last year’s proposal.” 

Besides, the bill which you reported last session confiscated outright 
the interest on German moneys earned before March 4, 1923, a sunt 
of more than $25,000,000. That was changed this year, and the owners 
are given certificates for that interest money. You were good enough 
to give me a personal hearing in your office this year on this sub- 
ject, and at the public hearings the record shows that you requested 
me to repeat for the benefit of the full committee the arguments I had 
made in your office, which I did, citing a Supreme Court decision in 
favor of my contention. I appreciated your courtesy and patience 
more than I could express, and I wired and wrote aH my clients of 
your great assistance. But if I had nothing whatever to do with the 
outcome of the bill, it seems to me that it were idle for you to have 
spent the time of yourself and your committee in the manner here 
shown. 

The answer to this whole riddle is jealousy. I have very few German 
clients, but certain individuals imagine I have a great many, and 
they want these clients for themselves and their friends. Many efforts 
have been made in the past to take my few clients away from me but 
without success, except in a very few cases. I doubt not that the 
Siegel letter was handed to you by certain selfish individuais who 
hope to profit at my expense, and I was probably represented to you 
as claiming the credit for the work of yourself and your committee in 
order to stir your ire against me. If so, nothing could be further 


from the truth. The Senate Finance Committee and its chairman are 
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entitled to all the credit for the 80 per cent release of seized private 
German. property in America, in cash and kind, and 5 per cent interest- 
bearing certificates for the 20 per cent temporarily withheld to help 
pay American claims, so far as the bill as reported this year to the 
Senate and as it subsequently passed is concerned. No advocate. 
without the help of the committee, could do anything. The committee 
held the power, and the credit is all due the committee. 

I did my best for my few clients. I am grateful to the Finance Com- 
mittee and to the Senate and to Congress for what my clients will 
receive under the law, and I am satisfied. But I do not propose to 
rest under the charge of being the author of “falsehoods” either in 
connection with the long and arduous work that has been performed by 
all faithfully connected with it either during its performance or after 
its completion. 

With all due regard, very truly yours, 
D. W. LAFFERTY. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
April 18, 1928. 
Mr. A. W. LAFFERTY, 
510 Park Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

Dear MR. Larrerty: I am in receipt of your letter of April 7, 1928, 
in answer to my letter of the 5th. 

I have been tied up night and day with the consideration of the 
pending revenue bill and for that reason you must excuse me for not 
answering your letter before this. 

First, the statement to which I referred as being untrue, is as follows: 

“You may have heard that I generated some warmth at Washington 
in regard to the alien property bill. I did, and if I had not done so the 
capital release would have been only 60 per cent this year instead of 
80 per cent. I let the big American damage-award holders, as well as 
the big German shipping companies and banks, understand that unless 
my clients got at least an 80 per cent release this year I would point 
out to the Senate Finance Committee some of the weaknesses of the 
larger claimants on both sides. As a result, hearings were ordered 
before the Senate Finance Committee and the large American claimants 
then agreed to an 80 per cent release of capital at this session to all 
German property owners.” 

In justification of my statement I want to say to you that I, myself, 
had been convinced that the 80 per cent release of the property this 
year instead of 60 per cent, as provided in the Senate bill a year ago, 
was the proper thing to do. I had discussed it with other members of 
the committee before even the hearings began and I can truthfully say 
that a majority of the committee agreed to that proposition prior to 
the holding of hearings. In the hearings, however, we heard others on 
this subject besides yourself. This was done for the record and to 
secure, if possible, a united vote on the question. 

The bill would have been reported to the Senate with the 80 per cent 
provision if you or any other witness had not appeared before the 
committee on the subject of the 80 per cent. So your statement that 
the 60 per cent program would have gone through except for the ag- 
gressive fight you put up at Washington for the upstanding German 
property claimants was not the truth. 

You state that your strategy, which you believed would win before 
the Senate Finance Committee, did win. That is not the case. 

You also state that they will receive 5 per cent interest-bearing 
certificates for the 20 per cent of their capital withheld, and they will 
receive also certificates for the interest earned by their custodianized 
cash prior to March 4, 1923, a period of five years, and that interest 
item will amount to another 20 per cent of the capital, and the last- 
named item would have been lost entirely this year to the German prop- 
erty claimants if it had not been for the hearings which you alone 
demanded and procured before the Senate Finance Committee. 

This is another exaggerated statement, and I want to say not the 
truth. A 

I bad a number of briefs on this same subject, It had been dis- 
cussed between the committee and the Allen Property Custodian, and 
an expression had been made on the part of the committee against it 
on the basis that it would never amount to much, as it depended upon 
the German payments continuing for over 25 years. 

If I remember correctly, when Senator KI Nd offered this amendment 
on the floor of the Senate, I accepted it as chairman of the Finance 
Committee. 

As stated in my letter to you of April 5, 1928, I shall have your 
letter of March 31, 1928, addressed to me, inserted in the RECORD 
together with this letter. x 

With best wishes, I remain, yours truly, 
Rexp Soor. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEFS 


Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4126) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent to Katie 
Cassiday for a certain tract of land, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 837) thereon. 

Mr. HEFLIN, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 3845) to prohibit 
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predictions with respect to cotton or grain prices in any report, 
bulletin, or other publication issued by any department or other 
establishment in the executive branch of the Government, 
reported it with amendments. 

Mr. MoNARY. I report back from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry without amendment what is known as 
the European corn borer bill, being the bill (H. R. 12632) to 
provide for the eradication or control of the European corn 
borer, and I submit a report (No. 839) thereon. I wish to 
state that I shall call up the bill, together with other similar 
bills, at an early day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. MoNARY also, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon : 

A bill (H. R. 484) to amend section 10 of the plant quarantine 
act, approved August 20, 1912 (Rept. No. 841); 

A bill (H. R. 4068) for the relief of the Majestic Hotel, Lake 
Charles, La., and of Lieut. R. T. Cronau, United States Army 

' (Rept. No. 838) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 11074) to promote the agriculture of the United 
States by expanding in the foreign field the service now ren- 
dered by the United States Department of Agriculture in 
acquiring and diffusing useful information regarding agricul- 
ture, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 840). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6685) to regulate the 
employment of minors within the District of Columbia, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 842) thereon. 

Mr. BLACK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3089) to increase the efficiency 
of the Military Establishment, and for other purposes, 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 843) 
thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day that committee presented to the President of the 
United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 754. An act for the relief of certain Porto Rican tax- 
payers; 

S. 2752. An act to amend section 80 of the Judicial Code to 
create a new judicial district in the State of Indiana, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 2858. An act to authorize the use of certain public lands by 
the town of Parco, Wyo., for a public aviation field. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 4137) authorizing an appropriation for Mount 
Adams Highway on the Yakima Indian Reservation; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

A bill (S. 4138) granting a pension to Mary A. Walters; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 4139) granting an increase of pension to Laura A. 
Burnham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4140) for the relief of the City of Beaumont Ship 
Corporation; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, NEELY: 

* A bill (S..4141) granting an increase of pension to Sirena A. 
Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON (for Mr. Roprnson of Indiana): 

A bill (S. 4142) granting a pension to Mary F. Buckles (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4143) granting an increase of pension to Emma A. 
Burton (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4144) granting an increase of pension to Ruhamah 
Shafer (with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 4145) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
Nickles (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 4146) granting an increase of pension to Frances O. 
cars pon (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

ensions, 
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A bill (S. 4147) for the relief of certain claimants who suf- 
fered loss by fire in the State of Minnesota during October, 
1918; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4148) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to grant certain land to the city of St. Paul, State of Minne- 
sota ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 4149) to authorize the establishment of the north- 
west Louisiana game and fish preserve, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr, CUTTING: 

A bill (S. 4150) to provide adequate compensation and treat- 
ment for veterans having a tubercular disease; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance, 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States relative to the nomi- 
nation or election of Members of Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


COLUMBIA BASIN RECLAMATION PROJECT 


Mr. JONES and Mr. DILL jointly submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by them to the bill (S. 1462) for the 
adoption of the Columbia Basin reclamation project, and for 
wera ta peta which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
prin 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask that the 
Junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. LocueEr] be designated as a 
member of the following committees: Education and Labor, 
Post Offices and Post Roads, and Pensions, there being a 
vacancy on each of those committees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The order was reduced to writing, as follows: 


Ordered, That Mr. Locwer be assigned to service on the following 
committees: Education and Labor, Post Offices and Post Roads, and 
Pensions, 


INVESTIGATION OF SALT CREEK OIL LEASES 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask to have the clerk read 
a Senate resolution which I send to the desk. Then I would 
like to have the judgment of the Chair as to whether it is 
necessary that the resolution shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, since it is in the nature of an amendment to an exist- 
ing resolution. I call the attention of the Chair to its reading. 
I ask that the clerk may read the resolution, and then I shall 
ask for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 
i The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 202), as 
ollows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, or any 
subcommittee thereof, in addition to the authority conferred upon it 
by Senate Resolutions 282 and 294 in the Sixty-seventh Congress, and 
Senate Resolution 101 in the Seventieth Congress, be, and it is 
hereby, authorized and directed to make a full and complete investiga- 
tion as to the leasing of the oil lands in the Salt Creek field in the 
State of Wyoming, for the purpose of ascertaining whether said 
leases, or any of them, were illegal or fraudulent and whether the 
assigning of any such leases or the operation under said leases hag 
given to any individual or corporation a monopoly in the production 
of oil, or whether the said leasing or assignment of leases or operation 
thereof has tended toward the creation or organization of any 
monopoly in the production of oil; and to ascertain and report to the 
Senate whether said leases, or any of them, are fraudulent and could 
or should be annulled or canceled by the United States Government; 
and, if the said leasing or the assignment of any of said leases or the 
operation thereof has been fraudulent or illegal or has resulted in a 
monopoly or tending toward a monopoly, to report to the Senate what, 
if any, legislation should be enacted by Congress for the purpose of 
curing such evils. 

The authority conferred upon said committee by said Senate Resolu- 
tions 282 and 294 in the Sixty-seventh Congress and Senate Resolu- 
tion 101 in the Seventieth Congress are hereby extended and continued 
for the purpose of the additional investigation herein provided for to 
the same extent and as fully as though they were incorporated herein. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. After consultation with the par- 
liamentarian, the Chair holds that since the resolution, if 
adopted, will create a charge against the contingent fund and 
provide for a new investigation, the resolution should be re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 


Expenses of the Senate. 
Mr. NORRIS. Then, I ask that the resolution be referred to 
that committee. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be so re- 
ferred. : 


UNEMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article appearing in the Inde- 
pendent for April 14, 1928, written by the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


SOUND POLICY TO BREAK THE BREAD LINES 


I can not believe that it is just sentimental sympathy which has 
called forth so tremendous a response to the suggestion made in the 
United States Senate that the Nation begin to attack its unemploy- 
ment problem, I might have ascribed it to the feeling of charity and 
human kindness if it were not for the fact that it has been taken up 
by hard and weather-beaten editors who are not ordinarily swayed by 
the soft emotion, There is something real and fundamental underneath 
the present unemployment problem which radically distinguishes it from 
the romantic episodes of the old General Coxey’s army. 

Unemployment to-day is of vastly greater significance than it was 
half a century ago, primarily for the reason that we have become a 
Nation of wage earners, First, the disappearance of the western 
frontier; second, the drift of population from the farm to the .city; 
and, third, the growth and development of large corporate business have 
transformed a nation of independent enterprisers into a people largely 
dependent upon wages and employment for gaining a livelihood. 

All the signs point to the continuance of these economic tendencies. 
Farm land is naturally limited in quantity, and the size of the tract 
which the farmer is capable of handling is, through the use of machinery, 
rapidly increasing. The farm is, consequently, bound to continue to 
send increments of population to the cities, there to seek industrial 
and commercial employment in competition with those displayed by 
machinery and the expanded productivity of labor. 

Upon the availability of work and wages, therefore, depends the 
primary happiness of an ever-increasing proportion of the American 
people, and the periodic failure of work is the most vicious threat to 
their security. So far the problem has received but scant attention in 
the formation of our national economic policies. But in the economic 
life of every family it has long played a leading role. Even in times 
of plentiful employment, the fear of the loss of work haunts the hearth 
of every wage earner. It is a dread fear which can not be overcome by 
courage alone, for over it the worker has no control. 

In its struggle for recognition as the major national problem, unem- 
ployment must overcome two dangerous attitudes, both of which have 
found expression in high places. The first is that doses of unemploy- 
ment are healthful because they serve to teach labor its place.“ It 
is almost superfluous to add that those who subscribe to this view are 
also of the opinion that the “ place of labor” is very low. They look 
with disfavor upon anything which may enable labor to bar- 
gain more effectively for its fair and adequate share of the products 
of industry. 

The second attitude that must be overcome is that which tearfully 
acknowledges the existence of unemployment and regretfully concludes 
that it must be so. Such a philosophy of inaction and despair is less 
malignant than the other, but no less dangerous. Its followers regu- 
larly preach the creed that unemployment must be allowed to adjust 
itself. Even if seif-adjustment were to be expected, the question is, Who 
is to bear the great cost and the terrific losses during the period of 
adjustment? Are we going to continue to load that burden upon the 
shoulders of those least able to bear it? For a long time the total loss 
of industrial accidents was borne by the poor unfortunates who were 
injured, until workmen's compensation was conceived and the cost was 
transferred to the industry where it rightfully belonged. Incidentally, 
that has proved to be a great stimulant to the introduction of safety 
devices and safety methods. It may well be that a similar result would 
follow if industry were compelled to bear the cost of its seasonal and 
cyclical unemployment. 

Self-adjustment is but an apologetic title for a do-nothing policy 
and for a condition of mental sterility. Only those who can com- 
placently see poverty, misery, wretchedness, falling standards, and 
declining ideals will urge its adoption as a national policy. 

How unemployment affects the man who is out of work is fairly well 
known. His savings are exhausted, his buying power destroyed, and 
his self-respect undermined. If the idleness is prolonged, not only he 
but his wife and children suffer actual want and privation until finally 
they submit to the humiliation of receiving charitable relief. 

Is the man at work entirely free from the influence of unemployment? 
By no means. One of the grave dangers of slavery was that it subjected 
free workingmen to the unfair competition of slaves. That same unfair 
competition is Inherent in the existence of a standing army of unem- 
ployed who are ready to accept employment at any price. It is the 


presence of this competition which makes the unemployment problem 
way and beyond more significant thau the question of relief to the 
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wageless men, for by causing competition with employed labor enforced 
idieness serves as a great lever to depress the standard of living of 
those employed, and to deprive them of any sense of security, 

Both the man on the job and the man involuntarily idle look to their 
Government for protection, and the national welfare demands that it 
respond at least to the extent of taking the initiative in a campaign 
against unemployment that will give no quarter to the enemy. Those 
who are presumably speaking for the present administration are already 
busy at the task of comforting the public into its smug complacency 
toward unemployment, and thereby excusing their own failure of accom- 
plishment in stemming the tide of idleness. 

One Federal department announces that the presence of 1,000,000 
who are out of work is “ normal,” and, therefore, nothing to be alarmed 
about. To my way of thinking, there is an unashamed callousness in 
the logic which reasons that because it is statistically “normal” for 
a million workers to be compelled to go without work and wages that, 
therefore, there is no ground for alarm. Do the families whose bread- 
winners belong to the unlucky million likewise feel that alarm is un- 
warranted? What peace of mind can the other workers enjoy when 
they know that, through no fault of theirs, they may be at any time 
drafted to join the ranks of the idle million? Fully to realize the 
significance of a statistical million of idle men imagination is necessary— 
imagination which cam read into those digits the anxiety, the cruelly 
erushing anxiety which they record for a million homes. 

The spokesman for another Federal department has declared that 
relief will come only from the creation of new industries, and he has 
appealed to the inventive genius of the Nation to exert itself in that 
direction. Here again a policy is laid down which is no policy at all. 
Instead of suggesting affirmative action, it relies on the hope that some- 
how invention will come at the right time and take up just the neces- 
sary amount of slack in the industrial machine. It is a truism that 
the development of new industries is desirable, but the far-reaching 
inventions and discoveries upon which new industries are founded come 
into being out of the untapped genius of mankind and do not at all 
respond to exhortation. No one can foretell when they will come. No 
one can frame a policy of unemployment relief which relies upon so 
uncertain a method of solution. 

What a confession of defeat it is to admit that there is nothing we 
can do about unemployment, True enough, there is no ready-made 
panacea for sustained or periodic idleness, but certainly we shall never 
find a cure so long as we believe either that nothing can be done about 
it or that nothing should be done about it; in other words, so long as we 
despair of discovering a solution or rest upon the pious hope that all 
will be well. A policy of deliberate experimentation must be substituted 
for these prevailing attitudes. 

The experiments must be along several lines: Increasing wages, 
thereby enlarging the purchasing power of the working population; 
decreasing hours to compensate for the expanding productivity of labor; 
distribution of the risk and burden of unemployment so as to minimize 
the hardship resulting from idleness; perfecting the channel between 
the workman and his job through a system of employment agencies; 
gathering of the pertinent information and data as to employment, un- 
employment, wages, and prices so as to permit business to be guided 
intelligently by reference to the facts, and the utilization of the tre- 
mendous spending power of government as a great balance wheel to 
stabilize the vibration of the entire industrial machinery. : 

These projects must be experimented with vigorously and with a 
zealous determination to eradicate joblessness. No such experiment 
will be undertaken or prove successful so long as those who are in 
charge of the laboratory are of the mind that all is well in our economic 
household. 


CERTAIN OFFICIALS OF PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, in accordance with the under- 
standing reached several days ago, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate now proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 2292) 
providing for the employment of certain civilian assistants in 
the office of the Governor General of the Philippine Islands and 
fixing salaries of certain officials, being the bill which was intro- 
duced by the late Senator from Ohio, Mr. Willis, 

Mr. WHEELER. I object. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana objects 
to the request of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Then I move that the Senate now proceed 
to the consideration of the bill, notwithstanding the objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. MoNARY and Mr. WHEELER addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. McNARY. A parliamentary inquiry. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. Has morning business been concluded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business has been con- 
cluded, 
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Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator from Connecticut withhold 
his motion for just a moment in order that I may submit a 
report? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

(The report submitted by Mr. McNary appears elsewhere in 
the Recorp under the proper heading.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BryeHax] to proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill No. 2292. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask that the bill may be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the bill. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 29 of the act entitled “An act to 
declare the purpose of the people of the United States as to the future 
political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide 
a more autonomous government for those islands,“ approved August 29, 
1916, is amended to read as follows: 
i “ Sec, 29. That, except as in this act otherwise provided, the salaries 

of all the officials of the Philippines not appointed by the President, 
including deputies, assistants, and other employees, shall be such and 
be so paid out of the revenues of the Philippines as shall from time to 
time be determined by the Philippine Legislature; and if the legislature 
shall fail to make an appropriation for such salaries, the salaries so 
fixed shall be paid without the necessity of further appropriations there- 
for. The salaries of all officers and all expenses of the offices of the 
various officials of the Philippines appointed as herein provided by the 
President shall also be paid out of the revenues of the Philippines. 
The annual salaries of the following-named officials appointed by the 
President and so to be paid shall be: The Governor General, $25,000; 
in addition thereto he shall be entitled to the occupancy of the buildings 
heretofore used by the chief executive of the Philippines, with the fur- 
niture and effects therein, free of rental; vice governor, $15,000; chief 
justice of the supreme court, $10,500; associate justices of the supreme 
court, $10,000; auditor, $15,000; one assistant auditor, $7,500; one 
assistant auditor, $6,000: Provided, however, That no officer whose 
salary is so paid under this section shall receive either from the treas- 
ury of the Philippine Islands or from any other source whatever any 
additional salary unless specifically provided by law.” 

Sec. 2. That a new section is hereby inserted between sections 29 
and 80 of the act entitled “An act to declare the purpose of the people 
of the United States as to the future political status of the people of 
the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous government 
for those islands,” approved August 29, 1916, as follows: 

“Sec. 2914. That from and after the passage of this act all taxes 
levied, collected, and paid in accordance with law upon articles, goods, 
wares, or merchandise brought into the United States from the Philip- 
pine Islands shall, as heretofore, accrue intact to the general govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands, and of the amounts so accruing the 
Governor General may, with the prior approval of the Secretary of War, 
expend not to exceed $125,000 per annum, without the necessity of 
further appropriation, for salary, travel, and other expenses of such 
civilian assistants and technical advisers, or such emergency assistants, 
as he may see fit to employ on contracts calling for whole-time or 
part-time service.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the N from Connecticut to proceed to the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
motion, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. Denren] and 
will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have a pair with the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Puirrs]. I am informed that if present he would 
vote “ yea ” on this motion. I withhold my vote. 
paws: JONES. I desire to announce the following general 

rs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosryson] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Bnarrox]: 

The Senator from Oklahoma IMr. Prins] with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] ; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gitterr] with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLar]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
New Jersey IMr. EDWARDS]. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. I desire to announce that my colleagne the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] is detained from 
the Senate by illness. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] is necessarily de- 
tained from the Senate on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 20, as follows: 


YEAS—46 
Ashurst Edge Keyes Sheppard 
Bayard Fess her Shortridge 
Bingham Frazier McMaster Smoot 
Black Gooding MeN. Steiwer 
Blease Greene Mayfield Tydings 
Borah Hale son 
Brookhart Hayden Moses Vandenberg 
Bruce in Norbeck arren 
Capper Howell Waterman 
Couzens Johnson Reed, Pa. Watson 
Curtis ones Sackett 
Cutting Kendrick Schall 

NAYS—20 
Blaine Gerry Norris Simmons 
Broussard Glass Nye Smi 
Caraway ing Overman Thomas 
Dill La Follette Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Neely Shipstead heeler 

NOT VOTING—28 
Barkley 1 sg McKellar Robinson, Ind. 
arton — t ne pare. 
ephens 

Date Gould rae Swanson 
Deneen Harris Pittman Trammell 
du Pont Harrison Reed, Mo. Wagner 
Edwards Hawes Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass. 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2292) providing 
for the employment of certain civilian assistants in the office 
of the Governor General of the Philippine Islands and fixing sal- 
aries of certain officials, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions with 
amendments. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask that the committee 
amendments may be considered. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the first com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I wish to call the 
attention of the Senafe to the nature of this proposed legisla- 
tion, and then I shall ask the Senate to permit to be heard con- 
cerning this matter representatives of the Philippine people 
who are without representation in this body. 

The gist of the bill is in the first few lines. It provides: 


That, except as in this act otherwise provided, the salaries of all the 
officials of the Philippines not appointed by the President, including 
deputies, assistants, and other employees, shall be such and be so paid 
out of the revenues of the Philippines as shall from time to time be 
determined by the Philippine Legislature— 


That is a very sensible provision. 
Then it continues: 


and if the legislature shall fail to make an appropriation for such 
salaries, the salaries so fixed shall be paid without the necessity of 
further appropriations therefor. 


That is to say, to that extent we propose to take ont of the 
hands of the Philippine people the power to regulate their own 
affairs even with respect to the matter of appropriations for 
minor offices of the civil government. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I think the Senator will find that that is 
the law at present. The only change made in the first para- 
graph is the change in the amounts of the salaries. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Well, that is the matter of which 
we complain. We started in with a military government in the 
Philippines, and, pursuant to sound American principles, we got 
rid of that just as speedily as we could. The government then 
consisted of a commission appointed by the President of the 
United States and confirmed by the Senate, without any partici- 
pation in the government on the part of the Philippine people. 

Later on we established a legislature for the Philippines, the 
lower branch of the legislature consisting of members elected 
by the Philippine people themselves, the other branch consisting 
of members appointed by the President of the United States. 
When, however, Mr. Wilson became President in 1913 he recog- 
nized the right of self-government so far as to appoint a major- 
ity of the upper house from the Philippine people themselves ; 
and then under the Jones Act, passed in 1915, the Philippine 
people were given the power to elect members of both branches 
of their legislature, and to regulate their own affairs just as 
we do our own affairs. 
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This bill attempts to fix the salaries of these officers, and pro- 
vides that if the Philippine people do not make any appropria- 
tion, the thing goes on. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But, Mr. President, those are the words of 
the Jones Act to which the Senator has just referred. There 
is no change in existing law in that respect. Did the Senator 
vote for the Jones Act when it became a law? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I voted for the Jones Act. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Then the Senator voted for the sentence 
to which he is objecting. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask that the statement of Mr. 
Guevara, Resident Commissioner of the United States from the 
Philippines, be read in explanation of the attitude of the Phil- 
ippine people respecting this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Without objection, the Secretary will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the statement, and 
after having read for about 20 minutes—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of this document be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I object. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then I move that the further reading be dis- 
pensed with. There is not a Senator in this body listening to it. 
It is a great, long document, House committee hearings, I under- 
stand, and the reading is consuming time and no one is listen- 
ing to it. What is the use in having it read at the desk? Why 
not print it in the RECORD? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatabie. 
The question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
Alabama [putting the question]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask for a division. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before the question is voted on, I 
want to observe that the statement so far is a discussion by 
Mr. GUEVARA of the general principles which ought to control 
our legislation. He has not yet reached the specific discussion 
of the provisions of this bill, which commences on page 13. I 
trust, at least, that the Philippine people will have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard with respect to the specific provisions of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable. 

On a division, the motion was rejected. 

The clerk will continue the reading. 

Mr. KING. I am very glad to know that there are only one 
or two Members of this body opposed to the Filipinos being 
heard. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Nobody is opposed to their being heard. I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Ashurst Fletcher La Follette Shep 

ard Frazier Locher Shipstead 
Bingham George McLean Shortri 
Black Gerry McMaster Simmons 
Blaine Glass — — ith 
Blease Gooding yfield Smoot 
Borah Gould Metcalf Stelwer 
Brookhart Greene M Stephens 
Broussard Hale Neely Swanson 
Bruce Harris Norbeck Thomas 
Capper Harrison Norris dings 
Caraway Hawes Nye n 
Copeland Hara die Vandenberg 
Couzens Heflin * Overman agner 
Curtis Howell Pittman W. . Mont. 
Cutting Johnson Ransdell Warren 
Dale Jones Reed, Mo, Waterman 
Dill Kendrick Reed, Pa, Watson 
Edge Keyes Sackett Wheeler 
Fess King Schall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have just been 
advised that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hxriux] expected 
to address the Senate at this hour. In view of that fact, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further reading of the remarks of 
the representative from the Philippine Islands be suspended 
until the conclusion of the address of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will not the Senator couple 
with that a request that the matter may be inserted in the 
Record without being read? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I would like to have those 
portions read which relate to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The senior Senator from Alabama will proceed. 
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DEMOCRATIO PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDACY 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the first amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States provides that there shall be 
no “abridging of the freedom of speech, or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances.” 

The New York World on April 16, on the front page contained 
an article sent by a New York World correspondent who is now 
sojourning in Asheville, N. C. I suppose he accompanied Gover- 
nor Smith to that beautiful and charming place. This man is 
named Frank L. Hopkins, staff correspondent of the World. 
The headlines read as follows: 


Hurtix's fight on Smith hits official snag. Winston-Salem bars the 
use of courthouse as speaking place to lash New York executive. 
Asheville also likely to clamp lid on Senator. 


Then the article reads: 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., April 15.—“ Just watch what Tou HEFLIN is going 
to do to Smith.“ 

This was the word quietly passed around the anti-Catholic group of 
North Carolina last Friday when they saw the warm reception that 
Governor Smith received on his arrival at Biltmore. Hxriux, they 
boasted, was going to follow Governor Smith into the State and after 
that the New Yorker might just as well go home. The Alabaman was 
advertised to speak at Winston-Salem. 

Word came to-day that the commissioners of Forsyth County had 
denied to HEFLIN the use of the county courthouse in Winston-Salem 
as a speaking place. If he wants a hall he will have to go out and 
hire one. And while specific details are lacking there are strong intima- 
tions that he may have difficulty even then. 

ASHEVILLE WON*T HAVE HEFLIN 


The chairman of the county commissioners was quoted as saying this 
body was fully convinced that HeErLIN’s intention was to “injure the 
reputation of respectable citizens” and they did not propose to permit 
any public property to be used for that purpose, It is declared by 
those in the know in Asheyille that Senator HETLIN would have equal 
or greater difficulty in getting in here. 


Mr. President, that is a remarkable statement coming from 
the Old North State by one who has gone down there with 
Governor Smith, of New York, taking the Tammany tactics 
with him and carrying the atmosphere of intolerance, bitterness, 
coercion, and intimidation. This suggestion comes without 
warrant, I dare say there is not a decent official in North Caro- 
lina who would sanction such a suggestion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to the able Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think, after more than 45 years in politics 
in North Carolina, that I know very well the people of that 
State. Whatever may be said by partisans about their in- 
tolerance,” as a matter of fact there is not a more liberal- 
minded population in America than inhabits the State of North 
Carolina. I do not believe there is a word of truth in the 
statement that the board of commissioners of Forsyth County 
bave indicated a purpose to deny the Senator from Alabama the 
privilege to speak in the courthouse. I do not believe that 
under any conditions the board of commissioners of any county 
in North Carolina would deny the eloquent Senator from Ala- 
bama that privilege, a Senator who has visited and spoken in 
North Carolina many times and never without delighting the 
people of the State. I believe that not only is the statement 
untrue as to Forsyth County, but I believe there is not a county 
in the State of North Carolina that would not heartily accord 
him or any other Senator in this body the use of its courthouse 
for the purpose of discussing any question that he might see 
fit to discuss, especially questions relating to public affairs. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
North Carolina. I was sure that such a sentiment prevails 
among the people in that State which he and his noble colleague, 
Senator OVERMAN, so ably represent in the Senate. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him 
just long enough to say that the most beautiful tribute that I 
have ever heard in my life to the people of the State of North 
Carolina was paid by the late Cardinal Gibbons, who at one 
time lived in that State, in an address which I heard on one 
occasion at the Hotel Rennert, in the city of Baltimore, when 
delivered by him before the Maryland Society of the State of 
North Carolina? Never have I known portrayed in more strik- 
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ing and effective terms the pure domestic lives and the general 
personal virtues of the people of North Carolina, with which I 
myself happen to be so well acquainted. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I repudiate and scorn this 
newspaper man, and denounce and spurn those who inspired 
him to send such a misleading untruth and villainous state- 
ment to the New York World. I have made no plans to speak 
at Asheville. That Smith crowd there knew that. I have ac- 
cepted an invitation to speak at Winston-Salem and at Durham, 
N. C., and I am going to speak at those two places. 

My grandfather, Wyatt Heflin, was born in North Carolina, 
in Orange County, and, as one who has a right to speak for 
the old stock which helped to start that State upon the road 
which led to the high eminence which that great State occupies 
to-day, I say that this man Hopkins and those who inspired 
his statement insult the people of North Carolina when they 
send out a statement like that contained ir the New York 
World, to the effect that the people of North Carolina are ready 
to indorse and employ the intolerant tactics employed by Tam- 
many in New York City; when they do not want a speech made 
they prevent it by force. 

Since this matter has arisen I am going to relate to the 
Senate and to the country an experience I had in the State 
of New York last summer. I was booked to speak at White 
Plains, N. Y., on the Mexican question just as I had discussed 
it in the Senate. The day before I was to speak there, being 
already in the State, having made one or two speeches, and 
being on my way to White Plains, I was notified that the 
janitor or superintendent of the State armory at White Plains, 
who held his position under Governor Smith, had told them 
that if I spoke in that hall and discussed the Mexican question 
he would lose his job, and that he would have to withdraw the 
permit for the people to use that hall for my speech. A patriotic 
American said, Go and get the theater. Here is $200. I will 
pay the rent for the theater. I will not submit to this sort of 
thing. No such brutal and intolerant tactics will go here.” 
He was told that the theater had been closed for two or three 
weeks and was undergoing repairs and that it was impossible 
to put it in order in time. I canceled the engagement and did 
not speak in White Plains, N. Y., over which State presides a 
man as governor who is seeking to be President of the United 
States, 

Does that man believe in free ? Does he believe in 
the first amendment to the Constitution? Does he believe in 
the right of peaceful assemblage? Does he believe in the right 
of petition to the Government of the United States? No! I 
hold in my hand another document written by the editor and 
publisher of The Fourth Estate, March 31, 1928, New York. 
The headlines read: 


Reporter dismissed. Charles C. White discharged from New York 
Herald-Tribune for writing letter to Senator Nye involving Governor 
Smith in oil probe. 


The only offense that this young man committed was daring 
to write to a Senator making some suggestion about a matter 
that was being investigated by the Government of the United 
States. I believe I know just what occurred. Knowing the 
tactics of that bunch as I do, I believe they went down to 
see this manager and editor and said, “If you do not fire that 
fellow we will boycott your paper.” After a service of 25 
years White was discharged because he ran amuck of the 
Roman Catholic political machine in New York State, the head 
of which is Gov. Alfred E. Smith, now visiting in North 
Carolina, 

Senators, what do you think of a man and a governor who 
will permit such miserable and un-American tactics as these 
to be employed? I have waited until this time for him to 
repudiate that Hopkins statement sent out from Asheville, 
N. C., and to hear from him to the effect that Senator HEFLIN, 
so far as he was concerned, was at liberty to speak anywhere 
on any subject that he chooses to discuss. But no statement 
has come from him. No repudiation of this unwarranted and 
false statement has come from this ambitious man—Governor 
Smith—now visiting in Asheville, N. C. What would you think 
of the President of the United States, Mr. Coolidge, if he were to 
permit those going with him on his tour or his vacation to 
put out a statement that a man who was going to speak in 
the State where he was visiting was going to speak and take 
issue with him on the things that he stands for, and therefore 
he will be refused a place in which to speak? What would you 
think if you heard that Calvin Coolidge had permitted a state- 
ment to go out that a hall would be denied the man to speak 
in, and that if he got a hall and paid for it, physical violence 
would be used upon him? 

That is the threat against me, Senators, coming from Gov- 
ernor Smith’s friends, who went with him from New York to 
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Asheville, N. C. An American, born on her soil, nurtured at 
the breast of a Protestant mother, sired by a Protestant father, 
proud of the religion of both and of the tenets of the Con- 
stitution and the fundamental principles of my Government, 
I would be willing to die for the free institutions of America. 
And yet, this visit of Governor Smith is made to North Carolina 
for political purposes. We are told that the governor is down 
there resting. He is having a nice vacation. Can it be that 
they have determined that all discussion of matters in which 
the country is interested must and shall be suspended until 
Governor Smith’s vacation is ended? I do not know whether 
he got an edict from the Pope to that effect or not. Sometimes 
the Pope’s edicts vitally and injuriously affect American 
citizens. One of them which the Pope, or college of cardinals, 
at his instance, issued the other day vitally concerns my country. 
We have a proposition right now. before the Senate to withdraw 
from Nicaragua our soldiers, who are down there defending and 
keeping in office Diaz, a Roman Catholic impostor and usurper. 
He has abolished half of the public schools and has turned the 
money over to Roman Catholic priests, who ride the streets of 
the capital city in the limousines of the government. Diaz's 
troops have retired to places of safety, while our boys are out 
ioe and dying in the mountain fastnesses of that far-away 
an 

The money of the Government of the United States is being 
poured out without stint or limit to carry out this ill-advised 
and unfortunate foreign program, while our soldiers down 
there are protecting the property of reckless investors who have 
gone in there from the United States and put their money in 
questionable and hazardous situations. This Government, 
without protest, has permitted an American citizen's property 
right here at home in the State of Rhode Island to be condemned 
and injured by a foreign power. This man is the owner and 
editor of an American newspaper. An order has been issued 
by the Pope of Rome demanding that he stop publishing his 
paper. Think of that! In a speech in the Senate last Friday 
I gave the facts about that case. This intolerant spirit is in 
the atmosphere around those who believe that the Pope is 
infallible. Governor Smith has carried that spirit with him to 
Asheville. It was with him in the governor’s office when his 
appointee at White Plains, N. Y., denied American citizens the 
right to hear an American Senator tell of the Roman Catholic 
effort to get us in war with Mexico to restore the Catholic 
Church to power there. 

Senators, the time is coming in this body—and it is not far 
distant—when there will be more Senators besides myself 
standing here calling attention to the dangerous and un-Ameri- 
can activities of the Roman Catholic political machine. There 
will be more of them in the House over yonder standing up 
fighting to preserve in all its integrity this Government in its 
true American form. We have got this boasting, threatening, 
colossus in the country; this foreign political machine that now 
boldly presents its grim front to all public men and all others 
who aspire to Office in the United States, and it says to them, 
“If you refuse to obey me, if you cross my path, I will destroy 
you.” We have many public men in this country who are lack- 
ing in courage and backbone. They are afraid to open their 
mouths and say what they know ought to be said in order to 
protect and preserve our American rights and liberties. 

What are we going to do, Senators? Are we going to tamely 
submit to those who would Europeanize our American insti- 
tutions and make of our country a dumping ground for those 
foreigners whose plan and program is to completely change our 
form of government? 

Are the principles of the American Government to remain 
in full force and effect—the pride and hope of liberty-loving 
Americans—or are the principles of the Roman Catholic goy- 
ernment to triumph and be substituted here for the Govern- 
ment of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and McKinley? 

These are the questions that confront us. When a bishop of 
the Catholic Church can take the names of sixty-odd American 
citizens from Rhode Island, as was done in the case to which I 
have referred, and carry them to the college of cardinals at 
the Vatican in Rome and try them in their absence and get a 
Roman tribunal to pass on their case, conclude it, and con- 
demn them, and excommunicate them, while they are appealing 
in a court of justice in America asking that justice be done 
them as American citizens under the flag of the United States— 
when they can do that, Senators, and get away with it, this 
country is in a very precarious and dangerous situation. The 
question naturally arises which one of these governments has 
exclusive jurisdiction over all citizens in the United States? 
Watch the newspapers to-morrow. See how they report my 
speech. You will see some fair reports from some of the boys 
in the press gallery and some of the reports will not be fair; 
they will be very unfair. 
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They will say that Senator Herirn exhibited religious in- 
tolerance. They have said that many times before. It is not 
true. I have said before and I want to say again that I am 
willing for the Catholic to worship as he pleases; nobody will 
protect him more in that right than I will. If he wants to 
kneel and worship one way, in a manner entirely different and 
distinct from the way I worship, I am willing for him to do so. 
I believe in letting every human being worship God as his or 
her conscience dictates. I have no religious intolerance in my 
nature. I am not attacking religious freedom. I am defending 
it. I am attacking the miserable, insidious, and dangerous 
tactics of the Roman Catholic political machine. It has boldly 
and defiantly thrust itself into the political arena of the United 
States. We have got to combat it and conquer it if this Goy- 
ernment is to continue in its present form. The issue is here. 
I repeat, Senators, that issue is here. The great Democratic 
Party of the country is threatened by the Irish World, a Roman 
Catholic newspaper. 

It tells the Democratic Party that we have got to nominate 
Governor Smith, and with other Roman Catholic periodicals 
throughout the country boldly asserts that if we do not nomi- 
nate him Roman Catholics will bolt the national Democratic 
ticket. What is the great Democratic Party going to do when 
such disgusting, miserable, and insulting methods are employed 
by those who tried to defeat the Democratic nominee for Presi- 
dent in 1916 and 1924? When we consider the fact that this 
same Roman Catholic group did its best to defeat Woodrow 
Wilson for reelection in 1916 because he flatly refused to haye 
American boys killed in a war with Mexico on behalf of the 
Catholic Church, do you wonder that real American Democrats 
resent such, dictatorial and coercive tactics on their part? In 
view of the fact that Al Smith’s bunch bolted John Dayis in 
the last presidential election and delivered the Roman Catholic 
vote over to Mr, Coolidge, what is the Democratic Party now to 
do in its own convention with such recalcitrant and renegade 
political beings who call themselves Democrats? 

Shall those who betrayed and left the Democratic Party then 
be permitted now to come in and take charge of the party and 
shape its future destiny? 

What is the Democratic South to do—the Gibraltar of the 
Democratic Party, standing with head erect and light upon 
her face, the courageous and unintimidated Southland? A 
new, strange, and dangerous political doctrine has been carried 
from New York into the South by Governor Smith and his 
friends. The trail of intolerance and bigotry is over it all. 
From that beautiful, romantic, picturesque region of Asheville, 
amongst as brave and patriotic a people as ever breathed the 
breath of life, the strange doctrine enunciated by a Roman 
Catholic agent from New York, emanates “that HEFLIN, a 
United States Senator,” called by the Democracy of North 
Carolina many times in the past to come and speak there—and 
I have never failed to respond and I will respond again—an 
Alabama Senator, an American Senator dare not come; he 
can not get a hall, and even if he does obtain one there will 
be serious trouble and disturbance there. 

Think of such an announcement in this enlightened age in 
which we live. 

Senators, little by little and bit by bit, that is the way a 
country loses its liberty; that is the way that great group of 
dear things you see out yonder got there. They are increas- 
ing in number every year. They are properly called “ lost 
liberties.” If the Pope's edict can destroy a man’s property 
in Rhode Island; if he can sit in his Vatican in Rome, in 
a foreign government, and tell an American citizen “ You 
can not publish your paper in the United States for another 
day,” Where is the constitutional right and liberty of that 
man as an American citizen? Our Constitution provides that a 
man shall not be deprived of his property without due process 
of law. That means American law, not Roman law; but 
here is a man being deprived of his property by having it 
destroyed under the American flag before his very eyes by 
the edict of the Pope of Rome. 

What are you going to do about it, Senators? Day by day 
Governor Smith is having what is called his life story told in 
this little Washington News. That paper, of course, is get- 
ting a lot of “sweetening” in its coffee from the Roman 
Catholic political machine. He must be serving them ice cream 
and strawberry shortcake, and the like. They have got a story 
about him every day. 

“Up from the streets,” by Norman Hapgood and somebody 
else. The editor of the La Fayette Sun in my home town sug- 
gested the other day that after the primary it would be “ Back 
to the streets by the pee-pul.“ 

This little News has a story by a Roman pen pusher called 
Tracy. I do not know what all they are doing to Tracy, but 
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what they have done to him is a-plenty. Some people would sell 
their soul for money; some people have no ear for music; the 
only thing that attracts their attention and charms their ear 
is the clink of dollars and dimes. They must have recently fed 
Tracy well. Tracy took his pen in hand, after the World corre- 
spondent, Hopkins, of New York, Governor Smith’s friend, sent 
out from Asheville that misleading and untruthful statement. 
Tracy said: 


It is quite in keeping with Senator Hryrix's character that he should 
hit on the idea of going to North Carolina and insulting the Governor 
of New York, who is spending a vacation in that State, with his odious 
claptrap. It is also in keeping with the southern sense of propriety 
that he should be denied the use of the courthouse at Winston-Salem for 
such a purpose, 


Mr. President, what influence caused this man on the Wash- 
ington News to say such a thing? Why has that paper picked 
out Hoover for the Republicans and Al Smith for the Democrats? 
I will give you some information on those subjects jointly a 
little later on. They have already had in the Washington News 
a long story about Hoover, telling things about him from his 
beyhood. I am satisfied that if Herbert Hoover read some of 
those little chapters in the story of his life he would not recog- 
nize himself us the hero of the story. So Alfred Smith is read- 
ing a good deal now that never happened in his brilliant and 
romantic east side youth time. 

But, Mr. President, a strange political campaign is on— 
political tricks of the trade that Mark Hanna in his palmiest 
days never thought of are being employed by the Smith forces. 
In my judgment, a large corruption fund is back of Al Smith 
in this campaign. His leaders are quietly moving around 
and quietly and strangely slipping over delegates in States 
where the rank and file of the party in those States stand 
against him usually 8 out of every 10 votes. How are they 
reaching and influencing these delegate manipulators? How 
ae they getting them? Listen to this from the Trenton Evening 

mes: 


Hague ties up delegates by agreeing to pay bills. Expense may be 
$100,000, but mayor assumes it in exchange for Smith votes. All go 
free to the convention, 

In exchange for a written pledge to stand by Gov. Al Smith for 
President to the bitter end, Mayor Frank Hague, of Jersey City, has 
agreed to defray all traveling and hotel expenses for the New Jersey 
delegates to the Democratic National Convention at Houston, Tex., in 
June. The list is to include not only delegates and alternates, but 
wives and friends to the number of approximately 75. The party may 
go by special train or by boat, and a conservative estimate of the cost 
will be from $75,000 to $100,000. 

There is naturally some interest as to how Hague, whose salary Is 
only $10,000 a year, will be able to foot such a bill. Whether the sign- 
ing by the delegates of a written pledge to take orders from Hague at 
Houston in return for having their bills all paid is in violation of the 
corrupt practice act is another matter for speculation. The corrupt 
practice act contemplates that the only money that can be expended in 
the interest of a candidate must be spent by the officially named manager 
for such candidate. 


Senators, are you learning any politics from this bold and 
brazen eastern escapade? Hague is not Smith’s manager. 
That is, he has not been designated as such publicly, It seems 
that anybody they can reach in the East is attending to this 
thing. A few people are gotten in a room, Delegates and their 
families are gathered up; a State is traded off and hog-tied. 
They sign on the dotted line. They pledge themselves to vote 
for Smith to the bitter end if so much money is put up, and so 
forth, expenses, hotel bills, taken on a trip to Houston, and 
stand ready to come at the beck and call of the mayor, Mr. 
Hague, for Al Smith. 

Mr. President, I repeat, I want that resolution introduced— 
we are discussing it very seriously now, and I think it will be 
forthcoming soon—to investigate these campaign expenditures. 
I want to call in these people back of every candidate, call in 
Mr. Hoover, Governor Lowden, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis], and the varicus other candidates, and interrogate them 
and others as to the money they are expending to achieve this 
high honor of being President of the United States. 

I want Governor Smith's henchmen summoned to bring down 
Mayor Hague and ask him where he got this money; ask him 
who authorized him to expend $100,000 for one delegation to a 
national convention; ask them why they are violating the 
corrupt practices act, if they are violating it. Let us be the 
judges of that; and ask them what they are doing, and let us 
decide whether or not they are violating it. 

Let me remind you of another thing in connection with this. 
Governor Smith has not formally declared himself a candidate. 
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All these things that have been going on, if anything should be 
dug up and exposed, to his hurt and injury, he could very easily 
say, “ Why, I have never announced that I am a candidate. I 
do not know anything about what they are doing.” This would 
be done in the hope that he might escape any odium that might 
attach. Well, let us bring them down here and see. Let us 
find out what all of them and their friends are doing. Let us 
find out who is furnishing the money, where it is coming from, 
how much is being furnished by the Roman Catholic political 
machine here and elsewhere, and how much is being furnished 
by the European whisky interests that are fighting to break 
down the Constitution of the United States and the statutes 
that seek to enforce it. Let us find that out. 

Now let us see something about their tactics before I close. 

This is from the Washington Post, from a Mr. Bargeron. 
The staff correspondent of the Post, a Mr. Fox, who, I be- 
lieve, is a staff correspondent—he is a fox, too—is slipping 
around the country to these various States and claiming every- 
thing for Smith. I haye understood that he knows a good deal 
about how the Arkansas delegation was selected. I should 
like to have him come before this committee that we are going 
to raise by a resolution in the Senate and let him tell them 
if he was present when this delegation was selected, and what 
was said when they were selected. 

Mr. Fox is one of the fellows who was mixed up in the 
Hearst-Catholic-Mexican seandal. He had some correspond- 
ence with one of the crooks and scoundrels in that matter, Mr. 
Gonzales. He showed me a letter in which Gonzales told him 
that he had had paid to me certain amounts of money through 
somebody in New Orleans last summer. Why,” I said, “I 
have not been in New Orleans in the last two or three years.” 
I said, This fellow is a son of a gun.” He said.“ What would 
you do with the letter?” I said, “Take it to Senator ROBIN- 
son and the special committee appointed to investigate this 
question, and turn it over to them, and tell them to investigate 
it“; and I have not heard any more from it—not a word, 
either from Mr. Fox or from Senator ROBINSON. 

Mr. Fox is one of Governor Smith’s main boosters, I wonder 
how much they are putting in his flanks to go around the 
country and write this fiction that he is writing, claiming 
everything in sight for Governor Smith, 

Here is the Washington Post this morning. Listen to these 
headlines, This article is from Mr. Bargeron of the Post: 


Reed men confer to-day on resisting rising Smith tide. 


Is not that a glorious picture—the “rising Smith tide”? 

Well, Mr. President, they may be able to go up and pluck off 
a few delegates in the States where the Roman Catholics are 
in charge of the Democratic organization and where 45 or 50 
per cent of the party in some of those non-Democratic States 
are Catholics. They have done that in several of them re- 
cently; and they may be able to pull them off and throw them 
into the newspaper columns and throw them in our faces at the 
Capitol in an effort to deceive us into believing that Smith is 
running away with the nomination and hoping to have us say 
there is no use to oppose him, you can not defeat him. 

That is what they are seeking to do with this miserable and 
false propaganda. They are not carrying Democratic States. 
They are plucking off these Smith delegates in States that have 
no more chance to go Democratic than a snowball has to retain 
its cold and snow-white appearance down yonder in Pluto’s in- 
fernal regions. While every Democratic delegate should count, 
Smith has no right to threaten the Democrats who are opposed 
to him in States that are normally Democratic. Why should he 
threaten the Democratic South, that has always held the ark 
of the covenant when the party completely lost out in the East, 
the North, and the West? The South, God bless her, stood de- 
votedly and loyally at the altar places of the party, true to the 
principles of Jefferson, retaining the ark of the covenant; and 
now comes Governor Smith’s henchman in his cabinet at Al- 
bany, Tremaine, a State officer, who dares to go into the South 
and tell the South if she does not truckle and bow her knee to 
Smith, surrender her convictions, and fall in line, they will 
punish the South when she asks to have measures passed 
through Congress—needful, meritorious measures. 

And now, on top of that, we find them coming with this spirit 
of intolerance right down into the South, in North Carolina, 
where Governor Smith himself has gone; and his friendly cor- 
respondent, representing his views and his principles, is sending 
out a statement that if an American Senator dares to come into 
that State to speak against what Governor Smith stands for, 
he is liable to be “ mobbed.” That is what they are threatening, 
that they will not let him have a hall to speak in, and he is 
liable to have trouble, because they will “attack” him if he 
comes. My God, is that spirit to be tolerated in America? 
Senators, that spirit has got to be put down. In putting that 
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down we are not interfering with the Catholic’s right to wor- 
ship. Let him repair to his church and worship as he pleases; 
but let him know that he can not set up the tenets of the Pope 
of Rome against the fundamental principles of constitutional 
government in America. Every loyal American is with me on 
that; and if there is a Senator here who does not agree with 
me on that vital question, let him have the courage to stand 
up here and now and say so. 

I am glad to see that my friend from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
WAY] has come into the Chamber. In this article that I am 
reading—and I should like to have the Senator’s attention just 
here—in this remarkable article this morning in the Post, they 
are boosting Smith and knocking Rex. They say: 


As to the situation in Arkansas, there is no disposition in any 
quarter now to challenge the first reports that the Arkansas delegation 
as a whole favors the New York governor, and that it will vote for him 
the first opportunity it gets. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tyson in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator gladly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did the Senator say he was reading from 
the Washington Post? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. g 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did the Senator get unanimous consent to 
read that paper in the Senate? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not get any unanimous consent, but I 
am reading what they say about the Senator’s State, and the 
Senator himself, I understand, is on that delegation. This 
paper now is saying that the Arkansas delegation is for Smith 
and that it will vote for him the first chance it gets. I wish 
my friend, speaking for four-fifths of the Democrats of his 
State, who never had an opportunity to vote in a primary on 
this very important question, would rise up and tell the Senate 
and the country whether or not that is true. 

The Senator from Arkansas, who is sitting before me, fails 
to respond. 

So much for that. I am going to call a general roll here one 
of these days pretty soon. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator is fixing to break a quorum. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I may break a quorum; but if I do, I will 
make the point of no quorum and bring them back and ask 
them when they come in to tell the people back home how they 
stand on this question. 

You know that story they tell about the drunken fellow in 
church. The preacher was preaching away, on hypocrites and 
drunkards, and he said, “ You hypocrite, where are you to-day?” 
and no one answered. After a while he said, “ You drunkard, 
where are you to-day?” He said, Here I am, Parson, and I ask 
your prayers.” The preacher said, “I repeat my other question: 
Hypocrite, where are you to-day?” This drunken fellow 
reached over and took the hypocrite by the shoulder and shook 
him and said, Corson, why don't you answer to your name?” 
[Laughter.!] 

Mr. President, this article goes on: 


Reed chiefs stirred by claims for governor they call propaganda. 
Senator expected to stay candidate. 


You know, it takes a heap of coin to write these nice little 
sentences, seeking to turn and hook Jim Reen off in the ditch 
instanter. 


Speeches and shouts are not enough. 


These Smith fellows are right about that if they are going 
to pay a hundred thousand dollars for a single State delega- 
tion. If they are going to pay a hundred thousand dollars for a 
delegation in New Jersey—and this paper of New Jersey says 
s0O—$100,000 to take them to Houston. Then the Post is right, 
speeches and shouts are not enough. Is this nomination to be 
bartered to the highest bidder? 

NEED ORGANIZATION, FRIBNDS ASSERT 
By Carlisle Bargeron 

Leaders of Senator James A. Rexp’s presidential campaign are te 
confer here to-day on what is to be done about his candidacy in the 
face of the apparent rising tide of Smith sentiment. 

There is no suggestion that the Senator contemplates withdrawing 
from the race. Rather, he is said to be coming back in a fighting mood, 
But there is a realization in his camp that something must be done to 
cope with what at least might be described as the surcharged Smith 
atmosphere. 

It is surcharged with coin all right. I would like to have 


them help me pass a resolution to bring them in here and 
inquire into this whole matter. That is the way to find that 
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out. Instead of these Catholic papers and Smith's henchmen 
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Cardinal Gibbors, to whom the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 


abusing me for my speeches here, let their friends stand on this | Bnuonl referred, a very able cardinal, too, said in a speech in 


floor and answer them, or answer them truthfully in the press. 
They do not do it. They dare not undertake it. They can net 
do it. 

Listen to this: 


Called pure propaganda. 
This is what the Reed crowd is saying: 
CALLED PURE PROPAGANDA 


The deluge of claims being daily put out by Governor Smith's sup- 
porters is pure propaganda, the purpose of which is obyious, 

They are trying to stampede the Houston delegates for their candi- 
date. To achieve this, these overzealous men go even to the absurd 
length of putting Missouri in the Smith column. Everybody, of course, 
knows that Missouri's delegates were not only instructed by the State 
convention to vote for Senator Rxxo until released by him, but also 
that the delegates are personally devoted to him. 


Listen to this: 
REPORTS AFFECT REED MORALE 
It is the reports coming up from the South of crumbling anti-Smith 
sentiment, especially from around Asheville and Arkansas way, that is 
tausing most alarm in the Reed camp. 


They gave out a statement the other day that Senator SIm- 
mons and Senator OvERMAN had withdrawn their opposition to 
Smith in North Carolina, and I ask those Senators if such a re- 
port was true? ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I answer the Senator that such a report was 
printed in a certain daily newspaper of North Carolina sup- 
posed to be friendly to Governor Smith, and on the day on 
which the report appeared in print I denounced it in proper 
terms. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thank the Senator. I wonder if my good 
friend the other Senator was also misrepresented by them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have never seen the misrepresentation. 
There is no truth in it if there is such a representation. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to hear the Senator say that, for 
such a misrepresentation was made. I knew it was not true, 
but it is in line with the tactics talked about in this column by 
the Reed supporters. 

Listen how boldly this fellow talks, and I am going to reread 
it for the Recorp, and I shall have something more to say about 
it from time to time. Because for months it was understood 
that Senator Rosinson would be the favorite-son candidate 
from that State. But just before the delegates were selected 
I understand he withdrew as such a candidate. 


As to the situation in Arkansas, there is no disposition in any quartee 
now to challenge the first reports that the Arkansas delegation as a 
whole favors the New York governor and that it will vote for him the 
first opportunity it gets. 


In view of the position of the Democrats of Arkansas on this 
question that statement is exceedingly strange. Mr. President, 
I have no brief to speak for the people of Arkansas. I know 
them to be a fine and great people. I have spoken in many 
places in that State. I have now a number of invitations to 
speak there, and I will do so when Congress adjourns. I assert 
that the Democrats of Arkansas would, if they had an oppor- 
tunity to vote in a primary, register at least two-thirds, and 
maybe four-fifths, of their votes in opposition to Governor 
Smith for President of the United States, and I challenge any- 
body here to dispute that statement. It is accepted as the 
truth. 

Mr. President, before I take my seat I want to reiterate what 
I said a little while ago, that I am not fighting anybody's 
religion. I am for religious freedom. I am an enthusiastic 
champion of religious freedom. What I am fighting for is the 
right to worship as I please, and the right of every Protestant 
organization to worship as it pleases, as well as Jews and 
Catholkics. 

I am informed on this subject. I have had more books and 
periodicals sent to me in the last 18 months, since I challenged 
the right of the Knights of Columbus to use our Army to restore 
the Pope to power in Mexico, than I had ever read in all my 
lifetime. I challenge anyone here to dispute this statement, that 
Pope Pius IX lays it down as a cardinal principle of the Catholic 
Church that the citizen has no right to worship God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience, that the State has no 
right to permit the citizen to have the religion of his choice. I 
lay down this charge, that he asserts that the Roman Catholic 
Church has the right to drive out all other religions and set 
up a Catholic state and declare the Catholic religion to the 
exclusion of all other religions. 


substance that— 


Nowhere in recorded history can it be found that any Pope ever 
changed the doctrine or edict of another Pope. ‘The doctrine of anyone 
of them is the doctrine of all of them. 


That is true. The last book that they have sent out to in- 
struct “the faithful” is one written by Doctor Ryan, professor 
of moral theology right here in the Catholic University of 
America, a book called State and Church.” He sets out in that 
book that when the Roman Catholics become strong enough in 
the United States, they will set up the Catholic state, and will 
proscribe other denominations, and he asks this question, “ What 
chance will they have then against a Catholic state?” That is 
a thrust at the heart of religious freedom. 

God deliver my country from such a day. It is against the 
hideous, dangerous, and deadiy approach of such doctrines to 
the Capitol and the White House that I am fighting to the utter- 
most. I will continue to fight them. I want them to worship 
as they please, but they have no right to bring the devilish 
doctrine of the inquisition and of St. Bartholomew's Day into 
this fair land of liberty of this western world. 

Americans, wake up before it is too late, and put none but 
Americans on guard! 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tyson in the chair). The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: f 


Ashurst Fletcher La Follette Shipstead 
Bayard Frazier Locher Shortridge 
Bingham George McLean Simmons 
Black Gerry McMaster Smith 
Blaine Glass McNar Smoot 
Blease Gooding Maytield Steiwer 
rah Gould Metcalf Stephens 
Brookhart Greene oses Swanson 
Broussard Hale Neely Thomas 
Bruce Harris Norbeck Tydings 
Capper Harrison Norris 'Yson 
Caraway Hawes Nye Vandenberg 
Copeland Hayden Oddie Wagner 
Couzens Heflin Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Howell Pittman Warren 
Cutting Johnson Ransdell Waterman 
Dale Jones Reed, Pa. Watson 
Dill Kendrick Sackett Wheeler 
Keyes Schall 
Fess King heppard 


Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Epwakps] is necessarily detained from 
the Senate by reason of illness in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-eight Senators having 
answered to their Dames, a quorum is present. 

LANDS IN OKLAHOMA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2725) to extend the provisions of section 2455, United States 
Revised Statutes, to certain public lands in the State of Okla- 
homa, which was, on page 1, line 4, after the word “ Statutes,” 
to insert “(section 1171, title 43, U. S. C.).“ 

Mr. THOMAS. The amendment of the House simply places 
in the bill a reference to the amended code. It refers to 
the same section of the law and adds an additional reference 
to the amended code. I move that the Senate agree to the 
House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, the naval appropriation bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 12286) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes, the pending ques- 
tion being on the amendment of Mr. BLAINE, to insert, after 
line 17, page 53, the following proviso: 

Provided, That after December 25, 1928, none of the appropriations 
made in this act shall be used to pay any expenses incurred in con- 
nection with acts of hostility against a friendly foreign nation, or 
any belligerent intervention in the affairs of a foreign nation, or 
any intervention in the domestic affairs of any foreign nation, unless 
war has been declared by Congress or unless a state of war actually 
exists under recognized principles of international law. 

The words “acts of hostility” and the words “belligerent inter- 
vention” shall include within their meaning the employment of 
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coercion or force in the collection of any pecuniary claim or any 
claim or right to any grant or concession for or on behalf of any 
private citizen, copartnership, or corporation of the United States 
against the government of a foreign nation, either upon the initia- 
tion of the Government of the United States, or upon the invitation 
of any foreign government existing de jure or de facto. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the situation in Nicaragua is 
a distressing one and presents a problem of some difficulty, 
from whatever viewpoint we approach it. I was opposed to 
sending troops to Nicaragua in the first place, and I am most 
anxious to see them brought out of Nicaragua. But I do not 
feel that we can come out of Niearagua in disregard of a 
situation which we ourselves have created and in disregard 
of obligations which we have assumed. It is from this view- 
point alone that I desire to discuss the pending amendment. 
One is tempted to digress into a general discussion of what 
should be our policy toward the Central American countries, 
but it would lead to a longer discussion than I think it justifi- 
able to indulge in at this time. 

Mr. President, as I have said, I was opposed to sending troops 
to Nicaragua in 1925 and 1926. I was also opposed to the 
recognition of Diaz as President of Nicaragua. I did not think 
that Diaz was legally elected President. I thought he was a 
part of the revolutionary movement to overthrow the legal 
government, and I am still of that opinion. I did not believe 
that the facts justified the sending of troops into Nicaragua. 
Nevertheless the power to recognize is in the President and he 
undoubtedly has the power to send troops for the purpose for 
which he said he sent these, to protect the life and property 
of American citizens. So Diaz was recognized and the troops 
were sent, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tyson in the chair), Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to ask the Senator a question, and 
I am asking for information. I think the Senator’s position as 
chairman of the great committee having to do with these mat- 
ters places him in a position to know about it. As I understand 
it, the President said he sent troops in there to protect Ameri- 
can lives and property. Was there any danger to American 
lives or American property at that time, or is there any now, 
or has there been any for several years past? 

Mr. BORAH. I am of the opinion that the facts which were 
given the President and Secretary of State for the purpose of 
justifying intercession were not based upon realities. I do not 
believe that the true facts justified sending the marines; but, of 
course, the President acted upon the facts as presented to him. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator tell us 
where those facts came from? 

Mr. BORAH. I have no desire to avoid interruptions, In 
fact, I rather invite them, because I think it the duty of the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations to answer any 
question which may -be propounded. But I would like, in the 
first instance, to submit a line of presentation, after which I will 
answer any questions which may be propounded. 

After the troops were sent into Nicaragua and after the rec- 
ognition of Diaz, on the 13th day of January, 1927, I discussed 
the matter in the Senate at some length, and in my concluding 
remarks I said: 

It has been said, and properly said, that we are “in.” What should 
we do about it? I have already expressed myself in regard to the 
recognition of Sacasa. I would recognize him. I do not believe he 
is unfriendly to American interests. I have no doubt the people would 
support him, and we could come out. But if it be thought unwise to 
do that or if other personal reasons interpose which would make it 
difficult or embarrassing to do that, then it does seem to me that we 
are under the highest obligation to eall upon Diaz and those who are 
there by virtue of our recognition to give the people of Nicaragua an 
opportunity by popular choice and a fair election to select their 
President. We ought to insure the people a fair election and recognize 
their choice; recognize the people’s choice and withdraw our troops. 
It seems to me that it is not up to us as a Government to keep Mr. 
Diaz there until 1929, evidently in opposition to the wishes of the vast 
majority of the people and as against the two men whom they deliber- 
ately selected, but again to call for an election and to conduct it as 
we did practically in 1925, and give the people of Nicaragua an oppor- 
tunity to pass upon the question of who shall be their ruler. Let us 
work if we are to help at all with the popular will. Let us cease 
thinking solely of our own interests and consult the wishes of the 
people of Nicaragua, In part at least. 

Never in the world, Mr. President, can we have peace in Central 
America if we force upon the people of Nicaragua or the people of 
other Central American countries those who are not supported by the 
popular will. It would be well if rulers could understand that once 
the people of a nation are imbued with a national and independent 
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spirit, if they could only understand that once a people have been 
imbued with a spirit of freedom and of free power you can not shoot 
it out of them; you can not crush it out of them; it is there; it may 
be submerged to-day by force, but in years to come it will return and 
assert itself. 


Again, in a concluding paragraph, speaking of the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BIN HAI, I said: 


I do not know how the Senator construed what I have said, bat 
I say that what we should do is this: Our marines are there; if we 
will not recognize Sacasa, we should have an election; we should give 
the people an opportunity to vote their sentiments; we should, if. we 
are going to stay there with the marines, keep them there in defense 
of the government which the people themselves want. But while we 
now there, I would not stay indefinitely. I would do justice to 
the people, and then we can safely come out. 


Since that time I have been interested in the question of the 
election and the manner in which it was to be held. On the 
24th of September, 1927, I received a letter from a gentleman 
living in Nicaragua, a Nicaraguan citizen, and among other 
things in the letter he said: 


Now, my dear Senator, regarding the coming election of 1928, which 
the United States is going to supervise, I beg to inform you the follow- 
ing: The majority of the Nicaraguan citizens are not registered as 
voters, a trick done by the previous Conservative administrations to 
insure their place in power; secondly, at the polls, two Conservative 
members are appointed with only one Liberal member. I believe 
that it is convenient that a general registration should take place 
before the election, and that the representatives at the polls must be 
three members: A Conservative, a Liberal, and a Spanish-speaking 
American, the American to be the judge of all disputes. By only 
so doing we could get a fair, free election. 


After the receipt of that letter I addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of State, as follows: 


OCTOBER 3, 1927. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF STATE. 

My Dran Mr. SECRETARY : I presume the matter has had your atten- 
tion, or will have. But, by reason of information reaching me from 
Nicaragua, may I call your attention to the situation there with refer- 
ence to registration, 

I am advised that the majority of the Nicaraguan citizens are not 
registered as voters. That by reason of manipulation heretofore had 
at some previous time in the history of the country registration has 
not been had to any marked extent. 

If it is possible to arrange for a full registration or for an 
opportunity for all to register who desire to do so, it seems to me 
that action ought to be taken, 

I call this to your attention because it has been particularly called 
to mine, 

I am, my dear Mr, Secretary, very respectfully, 
WX. E. BORAH. 


On October 4, 1927, I received the following letter from the 
Secretary of State: 


I have your letter of October 3 concerning the subject of registra- 
tion for the coming election in Nicaragua. As I understand the 
situation, the chief obligation which we have assumed in connection 
with the supervision of this election is to see that every citizen of 
Nicaragua entitled to vote has a full opportunity to do so. Supervision 
means not merely the preservation of order at the time of the election, 
but a sufficient control over the preliminary steps, including registra- 
tion, to see that everybody entitled to vote has an opportunity to 
register. In other words, the registration is vital. We can not, 
of course, contemplate the holding of an election in Nicaragua on the 
basis of previous registration lists. So far as the department and 
General McCoy are concerned this matter seems vital to us as it does 
to you. Naturally nobody can guarantee ideal results in any country, 
but you may depend upon it that every effort will be made on our 
part to eliminate fraud and intimidation, and to guarantee to every 
citizen of Nicaragua his rights in this matter. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, May I ask the Senator a 
question before he proceeds further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We sent our troops down here originally 
for what purpose? 

Mr. BORAH. As stated by the President, to protect the life 
and property of American citizens. 

Mr. CARAWAY. When was it that we decided, then, that we 
would hold an election? 

Mr. BORAH. I am coming to that in a few moments. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator another question? 
When did we change the object of having the marines there? 
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Mr. BORAH. I am going to cover that point. The conten- 
tion of the Government is that they have never changed their 
object. The contention of the Government is that the holding 
of an election is one of the steps by which they restore order 
and thereby insure safety and security to American life and 
property. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is it the purpose, then, to keep the marines 
there until the people accept, as fair and valid and binding, an 
election which we hold? Suppose some people refuse to accept 
that election, do we propose to make them do so with bayonets? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not believe that that is a matter as to 
which I can interpret the mind of the Government, but, so far 
as I am concerned, I would not be in fayor of such a course. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator, then, after the election is 
held, is in favor of removing the marines, whether the people 
of Nicaragua are satisfied with the election or not? 

Mr, BORAH. I feel, although, as I have said, I am going to 
cover that in a few moments, I feel we will be able to come out 
and should do so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I understand, but I merely wanted to get 
the Senator’s position. 

Mr. BORAH. If I am permitted, I will cover that in a few 
minutes and cover it fully. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. What part of the election is chasing the alleged bandit 
down there? Has that anything to do with the election? I 
refer to the bandit who has been killed four or five times and 
who refuses to be so obliging as to stay dead after we have 
killed him. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; that is a part of holding the election— 
that is maintaining order, without which there can be no fair 
election. 

Mr, CARAWAY. So that shooting people is a part of the 
election? 

Mr. BORAH. That is so in this country sometimes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is true in Chicago; but I thought that 
that system had been repudiated even in Chicago. 

Mr. BORAH. Chicago is not the only place. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator approve shooting people 
in order to hold an election? 

Mr. BORAH. I am not in favor of that, if it can be ayoided— 
nevertheless I would carry out our agreement and hold the 
election. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Would the Senator be in fayor of sending 
marines to any community in America to prevent shooting at 
the polls or to encourage it—either one? 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator wishes to go into that, let me 
say that if a Representative or a Senator or presidential elec- 
tors were being elected, and it was impossible to have order 
and protect the polls without doing so, if riot and disorder 
were such as to prevent an election, I would be in fayor of 
sending troops, if it were necessary to preserve order. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘That is what I am trying to get at. Then, 
the Senator's view is that, whenever the administration makes 
up its mind that an election is not going to be fair, he is in fayor 
of sending armed forces there to make it so? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not say that. What I say is that if 
a Federal election were being held, and it was evident that order 
could not be maintained without the assistance of the Federal 
Government, and Federal officers were being elected, I would 
undertake to protect that situation and preserve order. The 
Federal Government has the right of self-preservation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If there was as much disorder in some 
place in this country as apparently is occurring in Nicaragua, 
would the Senator be in favor of sending armed forces to hold 
the election? 

Mr. BORAH. I think they are two entirely different propo- 
sitions. In this country we have our States to depend upon to 
maintain order; they are depended upon; and I should al- 
ways depend upon them so long as they could do so; I would rely 
upon them. But if States break down I would certainly main- 
tain order for the election of Federal officials, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Would not the Senator be willing to rely 
upon the government of a foreign country as much as he would 
on a State of the Union? I am expressing no hostility to the 
Senator’s view. I am merely trying to find out from some 
one who knows just what we are trying to do in Nicaragua. 

Mr. BORAH. I am going to cover the ground entirely as 
I see it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am just afraid I might not follow the 
Senator’s speech, and I know I would understand the Senator 
if he should answer the question. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to impose upon the Senator 
by asking him to remain in the Chamber while I am speaking. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, I shall do that, but sometimes a 


speech fails to hit the point I have in mind, 
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Mr. BORAH. It sometimes fails to hit the other Senator's 
point. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; and evidently the question also 
missed; so I will wait for the speech. 

Mr. BORAH. No; the Senator’s question has not missed. 
I assure the Senator that in good faith I am going to cover 
this entire question. I have no desire to avoid any part of the 
facts or the discussion as I see the situation. I should like, as 
I have said, to go ahead and present 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not want to divert the Senator; I am 
perfectly willing that he should proceed. 

Mr. BORAH. I am quite sure of that. 

Mr. President, since this correspondence with the Secretary 
of State I have had letters and communications from Nicaragua 
which convince me that every effort is being made to have a 
fair election and to have a registration which shall insure the 
right to yote to every Nicaraguan who is qualified to vote. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, at that point may I ask the 
Senator what are the qualifications for voters in Nicaragua? 
Is there any property qualification, or age limit, or is there 
female suffrage? 

Mr. BORAH. They have not female suffrage, as I remember, 
and I do not think they have any property qualifications. We 
do not seek to define the qualifications; they are defined by the 
constitution and laws of Nicaragua. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If I may ask the Senator a question, Who 
is going to determine the question of whether or not the electors 
in Nicaragua are qualified? 

Mr. BORAH. That is to be determined under the constitution 
and laws of Nicaragua. We do not undertake to determine that 
question ourselves at all. We simply carry out the constitution 
and laws as to qualification. 

Mr, CARAWAY. So that if one party or the other shall 
deny the right to vote on the ground of qualifications or on 
the ground that a person lacks the qualifications to vote, we 
are going to accept that? 

Mr. BORAH. We are going to have a representative on the 
board, and that representative will undoubtedly have to be 
satisfied that under the laws and constitution of Nicaragua 
the individual is entitled to vote. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If he differs with the Nicaraguans, then 
what steps are we going to take? 

Mr. BORAH. My understanding is that under the present 
law as it is promulgated the ultimate decision is with the 
American representative. 

Mr. CARAWAY. So that we would then be the final regis- 
tration board in Nicaragua? 

Mr. BORAH. That is practically true. The Senator will 
understand that we have at various times undertaken to carry 
on elections in Nicaragua and in Haiti and in Santo Domingo 
and Panama and in other places; and unless the power is 
sufficient to enable this Government to determine under the laws 
of the country involved who are entitled to vote, of course, 
there is no justification for us having anything to do with the 
election. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to ask the Senator another question. 
I do not want the Senator to think I am even differing with 
him, but I feel strongly about it. Under what constitutional 
power do we undertake to hold an election in any country out- 
side of continental United States? 

Mr. BORAH. I have that question on my list to discuss, and 
I am going to try to cover that as well as other questions. 

I was going to say, Mr. President, that after this corre- 
spondence I became convinced that every step possible was 
being taken to insure a fair registration and a fair election. 
I think anyone who will take the time to look into the acts and 
conduct of General McCoy will conclude that General McCoy 
is determined that there shall be a fair election; that he is 
entirely impartial as between the Conservatives and the Liberals; 
and, as I shall undertake to show in a few moments, the very 
fact that General McCoy is determined that there shall be a 
fair election is one of the reasons why certain parties in Nica- 
ragua have concluded they do not want an election. It is our 
good faith and honesty of purpose that is disturbing certain 
parties. 

Mr. President, let us go back 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to explain to the Senate at 
this time that General McCoy was selected by the government 
which we recognized in Nicaragua, on the recommendation of 
the President, to have supervision of the election. He is not 
to perform that office, as I understand, as a marine officer, but 
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General McCoy has been selected to have supervision of the 
election, and the marines are simply to keep the peace. General 
McCoy, under the authority of the Nicaraguan Government, will 
have control of the election, I think that is true; at any rate, 
that is my understanding. 

Mr. BORAH. That is my understanding also. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If I ask the Senator a question, do I under- 
stand, then, that we have turned over to the authorities in 
Nicaragua the right to command our forces there? 

Mr. SWANSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is what I understood the Senator to 
say. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, our forces are com- 
manded by the marine officers, and they are to keep order and 
keep the peace. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Who commands General McCoy? I think 
the Senator said that he was turned over to the Nicaraguan 
Government, B 

Mr. SWANSON. General McCoy, as I understand, has 
charge of the election and was appointed to supervise the 
election by the Nicaraguan Government on the recommendation 
of the President. The Nicaraguan Government pays the ex- 
penses of the election. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is what I am coming to. Do we let 
somebody else appoint one of our marine officers to office in 
some pe country? Does the Senator from Idaho so under- 
stand 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, General McCoy has been ap- 
pointed by the President of Nicaragua as one of the supervisors 
of the election. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If he has been thus appointed, to whom 
does he look for his orders—the people who appointed him to 
the office or to the United States? 

Mr. BORAH. Undoubtedly, he would look in the first in- 
Stance to the appointing power. e 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, we have turned over a marine officer 
to be appointed by a foreign government, and he owes his posi- 
tion to that government, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho 
will permit me, we have done that repeatedly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is what I am asking about, I did not 
know that that had ever been done before. 

Mr. SWANSON. We have sent officers to other governments 
at their request to aid them in the management and building 
up of their naval forces, to aid them in connection with their 
military affairs, to aid them in diplomatic affairs, to aid them 
in their customs affairs. That has been done heretofore in the 
interest of peace and a conciliatory spirit as between govern- 
ments; but we have done it repeatedly. We sent on request 
officers of the United States to administer the customs affairs 
of Persia, as I recall, and of Haiti. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator if we 
have ever sent our officers into foreign countries when there 
was really a state of war or revolution in the country to which 
we sent such officers? 

Mr. SWANSON. I think some of our officers are in Haiti 
now. 

Mr. BORAH. What was the question of the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. GEORGE. I asked if we had sent our officers to any 
other country when a state of revolution was in existence. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, yes. I think I shall be able to cite 
instances. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to have the Senator cite such 
an instance. 

Mr. BORAH, President Wilson did that in the case of Haiti 
and Santo Domingo. 

Mr. GEORGE. To train the army there? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; to train the army; at least to cooperate 
with local forces. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And to organize forces? 

Mr. GEORGE. And to organize forces? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; and to write a constitution for the people 
and to supervise elections. 

Mr. BINGHAM. And to supervise elections; and if the elec- 
tion in the country failed to satisfy the Democratic administra- 
tion, then to hold another election. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator from Connecticut approve 
of that course? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask if the 
Senator from Idaho approves of that course. 

Mr. BORAH. I was opposed to going into Haiti. 
against it both here and before the public. 
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I was opposed to 
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going into Santo Domingo, but, after we had gone in, I would 


use the ballot box any time in preference to a Gatling gun. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We seem to be using both in the case of 
Nicaragua. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no objection to using the ballot box, 
but I do not want to superimpose a Gatling gun on the ballot 
box. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not want to do so either, but I would 
carry out the agreement and hold the election according to 
agreement, 

Mr. GEORGE. However, that is not the point in regard to 
which I wish to ask. I am asking for information whether or 
not our Government has sent its naval or military officers to 
any foreign country when that country was in an actual state 
of reyolution for the purpose of assisting or training or organ- 
izing the troops of that country. 

Mr. BORAH. My opinion is that we have. 
instances later. 

Mr. GEORGE. I so understood the Senator from Virginia, 
and I wished to know if that is true. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that that is exactly what took 
place in Haiti and Santo Domingo. I do not think there is 
any difference in principle between what we did in Haiti and 
Santo Domingo and what we are doing now in Nicaragua, 
although the details may differ. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho 
will permit me, if Senators will read the correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Bryan as Secretary of State and the Government of 
Santo Domingo they will find that there was a protest against 
our supervising the election. Mr. Bryan then accommodated 
the situation by saying that we would only send observers— 
he used the word “ observers ”"—to report to the Government as 
to whether the election was fair or not and whether the gov- 
ernment so elected should be recognized. Mr. Bryan, however, 
refused to send agents. I want simply to state the facts in 
connection with this matter. As I understand, General McCoy 
was sent there—I do not know whether he belongs to the Marine 
Corps or the Army; I do not remember. He was selected by 
President Coolidge, I do not know whether at the suggestion 
or at the request of the Nicaraguan Government, but he has 
charge of the election in Nicaragua. As I understand, the 
Nicaraguan Government will pay all the expenses incident to 
the election; and what troops we may keep there are kept for 
the purpose of maintaining order. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator from Idaho let me ask 
the Senator from Virginia a question? If Nicaragua shall not 
pay the expenses, how are we going to get our money for hold- 
ing the election for them in Nicaragua? 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, Nicaragua does not pay 
anything for the Marine Corps to keep order; but Nicaragua 
pays the expenses of the election. Nicaragua pays the salary 
of General McCoy, as I understand, and pays those appointed 
by him; at least that is what I was told, and I think that was 
testified before the committee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If they shall not pay that expense, what 
are we going to do about it? 

Mr. SWANSON. Then they will not get their pay unless 
Congress appropriates it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If they do not get their money, we are 
going to let them lose it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should really like to proceed, 
and I give the assurance to Senators that before I sit down 
I will yield myself to any questions which may be asked. I 
should like, in the first place, to get out of the way some of 
the facts and some of the history in connection with this 
matter which I think form the background necessary to a cor- 
rect understanding of the present situation. 

We went into Nicaragua first in 1910 and 1911. At that 
time Zelaya was President of Nicaragua. He was known as 
the representative of the Liberal forces of Nicaragua. The 
result of our intervention in Nicaragua was the downfall of 
Zelaya. At that time Emiliano Chamorro and Diaz came upon 
the scene. Ultimately, without going into detail, Diaz was 
made president. Chamorro was the driving power in public 
affairs. From 1911 until 1925 through three different adminis- 
trations the marines were encamped on the white-house grounds 
at Managua, 


The Government of Nicaragua would not have lasted over- 
night without the presence of the marines in Nicaragua. Dur- 
ing that time, for the 15 years intervening, the Liberals con- 
tended that they represented from 75 to 80 per cent of the 
people of that country, and that if they could have a fair elec- 
tion—an election in which the registrations could be had and 
the vote had in accordance with the rights of the people 


I will recur to 
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they would undoubtedly elect their candidates for President 
and Vice President; but during the entire period from 1911 
to 1924 the elections were controlled by those who were in 
power. The Chamorro family and the Diaz followers passed 
the Presidency and the Vice Presidency dbout to each other; 
and during that time the people, or 80 per cent of them, were 
practically disfranchised. 

In 1920 the Liberals sought the aid of the United States 
Government in holding an election. They did not receive it. 

In 1924 a request was again made that the United States 
aid in giving the people of Nicaragua a fair election. To some 
extent the aid was granted. Americans supervised the election. 
Americans had written the election laws; and afterward to 
a certain extent, though unofficially, they supervised the elec- 
tion. The result of that election was that Solarzano was 
elected President and Sacasa was elected Vice President. 

Within a few weeks after the election, Chamorro and Diaz 
began their movement for the overthrow of the legally con- 
stituted Government of Nicaragua. Within a few months they 
were in control of the Government; Solarzano, the President, 
was driven out; Sacasa was driven out; three members of 
the supreme bench were forced to leave the country; and a 
number of the members of the legislative body were compelled 
to go into exile. 

This was the history of Nicaragua at the time I called for 
an election in 1927, at the time I spoke upon the subject here 
in the Senate. I did not make that declaration without full 
knowledge of the history of Nicaragua, and without regard to 
what I thought would be the future of Nicaragua without an 
election. For 15 years the marines had kept in power those 
who represented not the people of Nicaragua so much as 
foreign capitalists who were investing in Nicaragua; and it 
was my opinion that if we did not give the people an oppor- 
tunity to express their views and record their views, we would 
again sit down in the white-house grounds at Managua and 
maintain in power those who were opposed by the people of 
Nicaragua. It was for that reason—the troops being there, 
and Diaz being recognized, and the program apparently pro- 
vided for—that it seemed to me that the only way in which 
we could in any sense compensate the people of Nicaragua for 
the injustice that had been done them was to give them an 
opportunity to elect their own officers and have their own 
government. Secondly, it was further my view—and is still 
my view—that there was no possible way by which we could 
get out of Nicaragua, under the policy which obtained, other 
than to give the people of Nicaragua a chance to elect their 
officials, and give the officials the backing of the public opinion 
of the country and give them our recognition and thereby our 
moral support, and thus establish something in the nature of a 
stable government in Nicaragua. It seemed to me the only 
possible way to do justice to the great body of the people, and 
the only probable hope of establishing a stable government. 
I therefore, under the circumstances, favored an election, and 
I favor it now. 

In March, 1927, after our troops had been there for some 
months, the President sent his personal representative, Mr. 
Stimson, to Nicaragua for the purpose of adjusting the con- 
troversy, if possible, and restoring law and order. Mr. Stimson 
met first, of course, with the representatives of the government 
of Mr. Diaz, and obtained from Diaz an understanding as to a 
program inyolving the granting of amnesty to those who had 
been placed under condemnation by the Conservative govern- 
ment, the restoring of the officers who had been driven out, 
and providing in the future for Liberals to be represented in 
the Conservative government. After meeting with the Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua he next met with a committee appointed by 
Sacasa. I should like the Senate to bear in mind that the first 
contact with the Liberal forces was through a committee of 
three representing the Liberal forces, one of them being the 
secretary of Sacasa, ‘another a member of his cabinet, and the 
other a prominent Liberal leader. 

After meeting with this committee the committee indicated 
their desire to have the views of General Moncada, who was in 
charge of the military forces, and finally a meeting was had 
between Mr. Stimson and Moncada. I desire at this time, Mr. 
President, to read some of the communications which passed 
between the representative of this Government and the repre- 
sentatives of the Liberal forces and the representatives of the 
Conservative forces. 

On May 4, 1927, Mr. Stimson addressed the following com- 
munication to General Moncada: 


DEAR GENERAL MONCADA: Confirming our conversation of this morn- 
ing, I have the honor to inform you that I am authorized to say that 
the President of the United States intends to accept the request of the 
Nicaraguan Government to supervise the election of 1928; that the 
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retention of President Diaz during the remainder of his term is 
regarded as essential to that plan and will be insisted upon— 


The only matter in controversy between Stimson and the 
representatives of the Liberals was the question of maintaining 
Diaz in power until the election in 1928. The Liberals were 
anxious—indeed, had been requesting our Government—to 
supervise the election. As far back as October, 1926, General 
Moncada had made a statement to the effect that in his opinion 
quiet and order could not be established in Nicaragua without 
the supervision of an election upon the part of the United 
States. The only question about which they could not arrive 
at an agreement in the first instance, and the only matter 
which in my judgment our Government imposed upon them, 
was Pony of maintaining Diaz in power until after the election 
of 1 

As to the holding of the election, the Liberals were not only 
willing to have the election supervised by the United States 
but it had been one of the things which they had been asking 
the United States to do since 1910 and 1911. 


that a general disarmament of the country is also regarded as neces- 
sary for the proper and successful conduct of such election; and that 
the forces of the United States will be authorized to accept the cus- 
tody of the arms of those willing to lay them down, including the 
Government, and to disarm forcibly those who will not do so. 
Very respectfully, 
Henry L. STIMSON, 


On May 11 General Moncada replied as follows: 


My DEAR GENERAL Strmson: It has been my expressed opinion since 
1912 that free and fair elections were the one thing most needed in 
Nicaragua to free it from revolution and to permit its peaceful develop- 
ment, I have further expressed my opinion that free and fair elections 
could not be obtained except upon the supervision and with the aid of 
the United States. I so expressed myself to Admiral Latimer on the 
U. S. S. Rochester in October, 1920. 


To which Admiral Latimer testified before the committee. 


It is because of this often-expressed bellef, and the confidence that I 
now feel that we will get such fair election in 1928, that I shall be 
able to persuade my army to disarm. 

Very respectfully, 
J. M. MONCADA. 


This letter was written after consultation between General 
Moncada and the representatives of Sacasa, the vice president 
under the former election. 

Moncada was of the opinion that he would have some diffi- 
culty in satisfying the generals under his command; and later 
Mr. Stimson wrote him the following letter, dated May 11, 1927: 


Dran GENERAL MONCADA: I am glad to learn of the authority that 
has been placed in you by your army to arrange for a general dis- 
armament. I am also glad to make clear to you and to your army the 
attitude of the President of the United States as to this matter. In 
seeking to terminate this war, President Coolidge is actuated only 
by a desire to benefit the people of Nicaragua and to secure for them 
a free, fair, and impartial election. He believes that only by such 
free and fair elections can permanent peace be secured for Nicaragua. 
To insure this in 1928 he has consented to the request that American 
representatives selected by him shall supervise the election, 


Permit me to interpose here a statement that after Stimson 
went to Nicaragua our Government telegraphed him asking 
him if it was not possible to secure an adjustment of the diffi- 
culty or controversy in Nicaragua without our taking upon 
ourselves the obligation of supervising the election. 

There had come to the United States a report to the effect 
that the Conservative forces were gradually winning their 
military victories; and, based upon that news, our Govern- 
ment was of the opinion that we might be able to restore order, 
or that order might be restored, without our taking upon our- 
selves the task of supervising the election. But after consulta- 
tion with both sides, and especially with the Liberals, it was 
clearly demonstrated that the Liberals would not lay down 
their arms, would not cease the conflict, unless we assumed the 
obligation of supervising the election; and it is my view that 
the supervision of this election was made absolutely obligatory 
upon the United States if peace was to be restored through 
the demands of the Liberal leaders. Indeed, Mr. President, it 
was the only possible way, except through bloodshed, that the 
Liberals could secure control of the government; and they repre- 
sented, it was claimed, from 75 to 80 per cent of the people. 


He has also consented to assign American officers to train and 
command a nonpartisan national constabulary for Nicaragua which 


will ‘have the duty of securing such a fair election and of preventing 
any fraud or intimidation of yoters. He is willing also to leave in 
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Nicaragua until after the election a sufficient force of marines to sup- 
port the work of the constabulary and insure peace and freedom at 
the election. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, there is where I wanted to 
ask the Senator a question. Does the Senator understand 
from this statement that “after the election” means that as 
soon as the election is held the marines must come out of 
Nicaragua? 

Mr. BORAH. I would not say as soon as the election is 
held. The officers who will be elected do not take office until 
the Ist day of January, 1929; but this is the purpose of the 
Government as it has been stated to me, and as it has been 
stated by the representatives of the Government upon public 
occasions: The intention of the Government is, as soon as the 
election is held, and the people who go into office as the result 
of the election are recognized, that we are to bring the troops 
out of Nicaragua. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That does not say that. It says that “as 
soon as the election is held” we will take our marines out. 

Mr. BORAH. That is the exact language here; but I am 
stating what I understand to be the interpretation of that 
language by our Government. 

I think, Mr. President, I am not overstating the fact when I 
say that the Government is exceedingly anxious to get out of 
Nicaragua. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator think they are more 
anxious to get out than they were to get in? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I think they are more anxious to get out 
than they were to get in. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Then they must be very anxious to get 
out. 

Mr. BORAH. I am satisfied that whatever be the fact with 
reference to the going in, they are anxious to get out. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the officers who will be elected in this 
fair election shall fail to protect certain interests for which 
we sent the marines there, then are we to send the marines back 
and repudiate the people we put in office? 

Mr. BORAH. I could not foretell what will be done; but I 
sincerely hope we will not go back. I read further: 


As further evidence of the good faith of the American Government 
and of the present Nicaraguan Government in this matter, I am glad 
to tell you what has already been done. It will answer the questions 
contained in the letter of your soldiers which you have shown me. 
General amnesty has already been granted by the President of Nica- 
ragua. I have recommended to President Diaz that the supreme court 
be reconstituted by the elimination of the illegal judges placed in 
that court under Sefior Chamorro. President Diaz has already called 
upon those judges for their resignations, and I believe that those resig- 
nations will be obtained. I have already advised that the congress 
be reconstituted by the holding of special elections in those Liberal 
districts where elections were not held in 1926 under conditions which 
will insure that the Liberal voters will be amply protected in their 
rights. I have also recommended that members of congress illegally 
expelled by Sefior Chamorro whose terms have not yet expired be 
reinstated. I have been assured that this will be done. I have recom- 
mended that the Liberal jefes politicos be appointed in the six Liberal 
districts of Bluefields, Jinotega, Nueva, Segovia, Esteli, Chinandega, 
and Leon. I have been assured that this will be done. 

In short, I have recommended that steps be taken, so far as pos- 
sible, to restore the political condition as it existed in Nicaragua before 
the Chamorro coup d'état, and I believe that so far as possible it will 
be done. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator an- 
other question? 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will wait until I finish with 
this. 

I hope that these steps will assure you and your army of the fair- 
ness of the United States Government and its desire to see peace, 
justice, and freedom reestablished in Nicaragua without any unfair- 
ness or favoritism toward any party, but being regardful of the rights 
of Liberals and Conservatives alike. 

Very respectfully yours, 
HENRY L. Stimson, 


Mr. CARAWAY. Was there any demand for local contri- 
butions toward paying the expenses of the marines in 
Nicaragua? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We were having a demand for local con- 
tributions for flood control, and I thought maybe there might 
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be a demand for local contributions for maintaining peace and 
order in Nicaragua. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, after this letter was delivered 
to General Moncada, an agreement was reached upon the part 
of Moncada with his generals that they would surrender their 
arms upon the promise of the United States to carry out its 
pledges with reference to the election. 

The thing which controls my view of this matter is the fact, 
whether we had the authority or not, that we went into 
Nicaragua; that after having been there for a time, we entered 
into an agreement, and that agreement has been fulfilled upon 
the part of those with whom we made the agreement. They 
have discharged the promise which they entered into with the 
Government of the United States, to wit, to lay down their 
arms, to surrender their military protection, and to rely en- 
tirely upon the United States for their future rights, political 
and military. 

I am going to discuss a little later the question of our 
authority to make that agreement, but if we had no authority, 
if we shall find when we come to examine and analyze the 
powers of the President that the action was without authority, 
we are estopped at this time, as a Government and as a people, 
from saying that we did not have the authority, because others 
haye acted on our assurance to their disadvantage, and at the 
present time if we should refuse to carry out our agreement, 
we would leave the Liberals in Nicaragua absolutely subject to 
the dictation and the power of those who had driven them out 
prior to the time that Diaz became President. I feel that the 
condition which we superinduced compels us to fulfill our 
agreement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion at that point? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand from this correspondence that it 
was the intention—and I suppose it was carried out—to disarm 
both sides. If that be true, then I do not see why the Liberals 
would be under any disadvantage as compared with the Con- 
servatives, if the Conservatives were also disarmed, 

Mr. BORAH. I think in a measure, and I think in good faith, 
both sides were disarmed; but this fact must be borne in mind, 
that the Conservatives are in power, they are in control of the 
government, they are in control of the machinery of election, 
and they have such power, from the very fact that they are in 
control of the government, as to deprive the Liberals of any 
probability of protecting themselves in the election. 

Mr. EDGE. They have a national guard there. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. But they are disarmed. 

Mr. BORAH. The Conservatives, I suppose, as far as they 
can be disarmed have been disarmed; but they are still in the 
possession of the government. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Assuming we remain in there and super- 
vise the elections, after the elections are over, if the Liberals 
should be elected, and we should pull out, what is going to hap- 
pen if Chamorro and Diaz and the same group start another 
revolution down there? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know what will happen, but having 
given some attention to the Nicaraguan situation now for 16 or 
17 years, I have this belief, that if the Liberals elect their 
President and their Vice President and if they constitute, as I 
believe they do, 75 or 80 per cent of the people of that country, 
and will be supported, therefore, by public opinion, and we give 
them our moral support by recognizing that government, we will 
have gone the farthest step we could take in restoring sta- 
bility to the Government of Nicaragua. It may not stand; I 
do not know. No one can know. But I do know this, that 
under every rule of democracy and justice the Liberals are 
entitled to govern Nicaragua if they have the vote; that this 
election, if fair, will turn the Government of Nicaragua over to 
those to whom it belongs, that it will take it out of the posses- 
sion of those who, in my opinion, represent more foreign than 
domestic interests. Beyond that I do not know. I do not seek 
to penetrate the veil. I am committed to the proposition of a 
fair election, hoping, but not knowing, of course, that it will 
tend to stability and that we may come out. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will we not be considered 
morally bound to send marines down there and to keep them in 
power after they are elected? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, let me say this to the Senator: 
To judge the future by the past, if after they are elected their 
government falls, if Chamorro and Diaz overthrow it again 
and our people are placed in danger and property is threatened, 
we will undoubtedly go back. 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Does not the Senator think that the 
Liberals would be in power now if we had not gone in at all? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know. General Moncada has said 
that fie felt he could have won a military victory, but he said 
that it was not within his power, or, in his opinion, within the 
power of any Nicaraguan, under the circumstances, to restore 
order in Nicaragua. He is a better judge than I am. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for one question? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If I understood the Senator correctly, 
he said that he believed that the conservative forces were dis- 
armed as much as they could be disarmed and still retain 
control of the Government. How large is the constabulary 
which has been set upon under our supervision? 

Mr. BORAH. I have the figures here in the hearings, and I 
would have to recur to the hearings in order to state it ac- 
curately. It is not sufficiently large at the present time to 
maintain order in Nicaragua. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Is that constabulary under the con- 
trol of the Diaz Government, or is it under the control of our 
officers? 

Mr. BORAH. The constabulary at the present time, as I 
understand, is under the control of our officers. It is supposed 
to be neutral, neither Conservative nor Liberal, but, of course, 
the Senator will realize that the moment we step out in all 
probability it will go under the complete control of the present 
Government of Nicaragua. I hope those who are studying the 
Nicaraguan situation will never lose sight of Emiliano Cha- 
morro. I would expect to see him in control if we should come 
out with the Liberals disarmed and powerless. 

After these letters had passed and the communications were 
had, General Moncada made this statement: 


The Liberals can not believe that the United States Government, 
through the personal representative of President Coolidge, will give a 
promise which it will not fulfill. 

Once again the Liberals place their confidence in the United States, 
The leaders of the army will try to convince their men that this promise 
of fair elections will be fulfilled. The central point which the army 
wishes to be assured of is that the United States will do its best to give 
Nicaragua a fair election in 1928, 


To that agreement all generals under General Moncada con- 
sented. 

It has been said that Sandino did not consent. I think the 
facts show that Sandino did consent. Afterwards he refused 
to abide by his agreement, a matter which I need not discuss; 
but undoubtedly at the time that this obligation was assumed, 
and at the time that the program was agreed upon, it was under- 
stood that Chamorro, now one of the objectors, and Sandino 
were consenting to the program. It was made, in my opinion, 
in the utmost good faith upon the part of the Liberal leaders. 
It was something they had been seeking for 15 years. It was 
all they desired in order to enable them to take possession of 
the Government. They agreed to it. They laid down their 
arms. They are now, in my opinion, at the absolute mercy of 
the Conseryative forces in case we refuse to give them the 
protection we agreed to give them. 

I have a copy of a letter here from Sandino. I have seen the 
original, and I e that there is no question about the 
authenticity of the letter. It will be remembered that the first 
interview took place at Tipitapa between General Moncada and 
Mr. Stimson on the 4th of May, and that on the 11th of May 
the final agreement was reached. Our officers have stated and 
General Moncada has stated that Sandino agreed to the settle- 
ment. This letter is dated May 9, 1927, is addressed to General 
Moncada and reads: 

EL CACAO DE LOS CHAVARIAS, May 9, 1927. 
Gen. Jost M. MONCADA, 
Bousco (7). 

ESTEEMED GENERAL: I take pleasure in informing you that, having 
arrived at this place, I have found myself in a difficult position, due 
to the fact that all of my followers have not joined me, since I have 
found but a few chiefs, the rest of my troops having gone to Jinotega, 
the place from whence they came. For this reason I feel that my 
remaining at this place will avail me nothing, all of my followers having 
disbanded. 

1 have decided to go to Jinotega again to assemble my men in order 
to collect all the arms. In this case I shall remain there awaiting 
your orders. 

I likewise delegate my rights in order that you may arrange the 
matter as may suit you best, informing me of the results at Jinotega, 
which I shall occupy with my troops. 
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The disbanding of my men is due to their not finding anything to 
eat, and for this reason they have left. However, I assure you that 
as soon as I arrive they must all come where I am, and then I shall 
collect all the arms. 

(Signed) A. C. SANDINO. 


After this agreement was had an attempt was made to agree 
upon an election law, which was to be passed by the Congress 
of Nicaragua and which would give Americans sufficient power 
to insure a fair election. The law was agreed upon by repre- 
sentatives of the Conservative government and by representa- 
tives of the Liberal forces. It passed the Senate and went to 
the Assembly. At the time it reached the Assembly opposition 
to it was disclosed, particularly upon the part of Chamorro and 
his followers. 

I digress to read a statement from the last copy of the New 
York Nation as to why Chamorro came to the conclusion that 
the law was unconstitutional. Bear in mind, in the first place, 
that Chamorro did not attach his signature to any paper— 
there was no occasion for his doing so; he was not an official— 
yet he was in agreement with the settlement evidently because 
he felt that the election would be carried on in sympathy with 
the maintaining of the Conservatives in power, something which 
had been done for the last 15 years. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does not the Senator think that possibly 
his willingness to agree was his hope that he might be a candi- 
toe rs was later checkmated by our State Departments 

esire 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know what that had to do with it. 
I do know, from the most authentic sources, that he came to 
the conclusion that General McCoy was going to hold a fair 
election. He made up his mind that General McCoy intended 
that every man in Nicaragua entitled to vote should have an 
opportunity to vote, and that being true, that the Liberals 
would undoubtedly go into power. 

In this article Mr. Beale said: 


General Chamorro told me, “I am ardently pro-American.” 


I think there can be no doubt about that. He is ardently 
pro-American. He was the gentleman who signed the treaty 
which transferred the cana] to the United States for $3,000,000, 
when in all probability it was worth many times that. I have 
no doubt, when, all things considered, ten times that— 


I am ardently pro-American. Nor am I opposed to American inter- 
vention in Nicaragua at the present time. I am merely opposed to 
the form of that intervention lest the supervision proposed seriously 
violates our constitutional régime. 


This is the language of the gentleman who in October, 1926, 
took possession of Managua and started a revoluion against 
the duly elected and constituted President and Vice President 
of Nicaragua. This is the gentleman, so solicitous for the 
constitution of Nicaragua, who drove three members of the 
Supreme Court from their places as judges and drove Sacasa 
from the country and caused a large portion of the assembly 
to flee for their lives. 

Mr. Beale said further: 


This, of course, is quibble. Intervention constitutes, ipso facto, 
such violation, Chamorro desires to conserve the advantage to his 
party derived from its control of the Government and hence the 
election machinery, which McCoy would take out of its hands. The 
Conservatives were, at first, eager for American intervention and went 
into the Stimson agreement, thinking that it was a move to disarm 
and defeat the Liberals; that the United States was actually interested 
in keeping the Conservative Party in power. But now that it has 
become apparent that the Stimson agreement actually involves pro- 
tection for the Liberal Party, the Conservatives are placing every 
obstacle In the way of the smooth working of the intervention they 
thenrselves invited. Chamorro’s maneuvering also involves his desire 
to be a candidate for the Presidency at the forthcoming elections, 


That seems to be true. The only opposition in Nicaragua 
to the carrying out of this agreement is the opposition of 
Chamorro and the opposition of Sandino. 

Mr. President, what will be the effect if we take our troops 
out at this time? A leader of the Liberals was in my office 
some three weeks ago on his way to Nicaragua. I was deeply 
impressed with the sincerity and the fear of the man lest the 
Liberals be subjected in the future to the dictation of Conserva- 
tives by reason of our withdrawing our troops. He stated that 
if the troops were withdrawn neither he nor his friends nor 
those associated with them as leaders could stay in Nicaragua, 
that the feeling was so intense they would be deprived of 
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their residence for the purpose of enabling the Conservatives 
to effectuate a complete control of the election. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. What is the real fundamental issue between 
the Liberals and the Conservative Parties in Nicaragua? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The offices. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not think it is a question of offices. 

Mr. WATSON. I did not ask the question in a controversial 
spirit at all. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand. I may be mistaken, but I think 
the great controversy between Liberals and Conseryatives is 
that the Liberals represent Nicaragua. They represent the peo- 
ple of Nicaragua. They believe in building up their country 
and maintaining it in the best way possible by the people of 
Nicaragua. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is it not true that it is largely a geograph- 
ical matter? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; that enters into it undoubtedly, but the 
geography does not take away the fundamental principle which 
Senators will have no difficulty in discovering if they would 
study the history of Nicaragua from the time Mr. Diaz went 
into power in 1910 and 1911. 

Mr. WHEELER. Can the Senator tell us who he thinks the 
Conservatives represent? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. I think the Conservatives represent that 
class of people who believe that Nicaragua can not get along 
without the aid of foreign capital, and they are perfectly will- 
ing to turn the national wealth of Nicaragua over to their 
direction and dictation in order that they may benefit by that 
policy. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If there is no question of foreign capital 
involved, will the Senator tell us why it is that when speeches 
are made here on behalf of Sandino somebody pays for the 
cablegrams so that they get into the Nicaraguan papers, and 
when speeches Are made here on behalf of the attitude of our 
Government the Nicaraguan papers do not seem to get any 
cable dispatches about them at all? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know anything about the inside work- 
ings of those things. I can well understand why people would 
naturally sympathize with Sandino. I think myself that San- 
dino ought to have kept his agreement, I think it would have 
been infinitely better for his country if he had kept it. I think 
it would have placed the Liberal Party in power. I think it 
was a tremendous error of judgment. Nevertheless, Sandino 
has been carrying on a fight for what he claims to be the 
interests of Nicaragua, I can well understand why people 
would be in sympathy with him and why some of them would 
pay for telegrams to reach this country. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think the Senator does not share the 
belief that some of those men do, that Sandino is just a bandit? 

Mr. BORAH. Not just a bandit, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The thing I do not quite understand in the 
Senator’s statement is that he says it is necessary that this 
agreement be carried out to hold an election because the 
Liberals, about 80 per cent of the people, are so anxious to 
have it carried out and they would be helpless without it, 
and yet the Senator makes the statement in regard to Sandino 
that he is acting for and has the sympathy of the Nicaraguan 
people. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I did not say that. I was referring to 
the sympathy of people in this country. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has not he the sympathy of the Nicaraguans? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not think so. I think with the 
exception of a very few, the people want peace and this election. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the question arises in my mind why it 
is so difficult to capture a few bandits if there is nobody in 
the country there who is friendly to them. 

Mr. BORAH. It was pretty well pointed out by the gentle- 
men before our committee why it was difficult, in the recesses 
of the mountains and in places where it was almost impos- 
sible to go, to locate Sandino, and especially when Sandino 
wis seldom in company with his troops. I do not believe that 
very many people in Nicaragua sympathize with the course 
which Sandino has taken. I am perfectly satisfied that the 
great majority of the Liberals, practically all the Liberals, 
feel thut their future welfare in Nicaragua depends upon the 
faithful carrying out of this agreement. Whatever may be 
their idea about Sandino as a general proposition, they think 
that he has made a great mistake in embarrassing the carrying 
out of this agreement. A number of them have said so. I have 
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had correspondence for the last six months with Liberals and 
with Americans who reside in Liberal territory. With one 
single exception they have universally agreed that it was in 
the interest of the Liberals to carry out the agreement, that 
Sandino was making a mistake, and that he was not receiving 
the sympathy of the better element of the Liberals. 

Mr. NORRIS. Without questioning the thought that it might 
be better to carry out the agreement, I think the same writer 
to whom the Senator has just referred has expressed the 
opinion in some of his articles that the people of Nicaragua 
look upon Sandino almost as a god; that he is the George 
Washington of that country. I could not harmonize that, as- 
suming that he had made a correct statement, with the fact 
that practically all Liberals were anxious to have Sandino quit. 

Mr. BORAH. I read Mr. Beale’s statement in which he said 
that Sandino, in his opinion, had the sympathy of many of 
the people of Nicaragua. I do not know just how he expressed 
it, but I know he gave the idea that he had generally the 
sympathy of the Liberals of Nicaragua. I read from his state- 
ment where he said he believed, if he were free, that he could 
soon raise a large army. I am only placing my judgment 
against his by reason of the fact that from a reading of the 
newspapers of Nicaragua—the first time I know of in history 
that Nicaragua ever had free press—and from other facts I 
am foreed to conclude that the vast majority of the people 
sympathize with the carrying out of this agreement and want 
to see it done. I am further supported in that view by letters 
from Americans living in Liberal territory and from Liberal 
leaders. It may be that I am in error, but I have no doubt 
about it in my own mind. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. If it is true that there is such great loyalty 
to the supervision of Nicaraguan affairs by the United States 
and that those people are against this so-called bandit, why 
is there not a veritable uprising of the people of Nicaragua 
to beat back this alleged rebel? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator—— 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment, if the Senator please. Let me 
answer the question of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Sandino has been located in a part of Nicaragua, so far as 
his active operations are concerned, where there are very few 
Nicaraguans. It is altogether probable, as the Nicaraguans 
have been disarmed and are without any means for carrying on 
war with Sandino, that they would not volunteer to go in 
search of him. I can readily understand why they would not 
do so in view of the treatment which Sandino has given them 
in two or three instances where they did not subscribe to his 
program with sufficient satisfaction to himself. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, if that be true, would it not 
be better for the United States Government to permit the people 
of Nicaragua to organize their government than to beat back 
this alleged bandit and so-called rebel? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, 
Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. If I remember correctly, Admiral Ln 
when asked his opinion of Sandino, as to whether or not he 
Was a bandit, said that he himself personally did not like to 
have Sandino called a bandit. Does the Senator from Idaho 
remember that? 

Mr. BORAH. I think the admiral said something to the 
effect that he did not regard Sandino as a bandit in the true 
sense of the term. I have not called Sandmo a bandit. My 
criticism of Sandino is that he did not go along with the agree- 
ment. I feel as the Liberals of Nicaragua that he would have 
better served his country. I do not find it necessary to go fur- 
ther in attacking Sandino. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho per- 
mit an inquiry? I do not want to interrupt the continuity of his 
argument. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think the Senator could do that. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Idaho may have covered the 
point I have in mind. As I understand the statement of the 
Senator—I have only heard a small part of his address, having 
been detained in the Finance Committee on official business— 
the Senator is defending our activities in Nicaragua upon the 
ground that an agreement was entered into respecting the elec- 
tion. Nothing that the Senator has said, as I take it, condones 
the United States Government going into Nicaragua years ago 
and our continued occupation of Nicaragua and the use of force 
there in the past, including the maintenance of marines for a 
considerable number of years? 

Mr. BORAH. No, Mr. President. I have not changed my 
views which I have expressed from time to time with reference 
to our policy toward Nicaragua. I said in my opening remarks 
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to-day that I proposed to discuss this matter solely from the 
standpoint of the condition which we ourselves have superin- 
duced in Nicaragua, I feel very strongly that if we should 
withdraw from Nicaragua under the present circumstances and 
conditions we would not only leave Nicaragua to turmoil and 
strife and bloodshed and leave the Liberals to the mercy of those 
who have been engaged in depriving them of their rights for the 
last 15 or 20 years, in ony way and another, but we would for- 
feit whatever respect we may have among the Central Ameri- 
can people generally. Whatever they may think as to our 
having gone into Nicaragua in the first instance without justifi- 
cation, they now feel, as I believe, that we have entered into 
an agreement which gives the Liberals of Nicaragua an oppor- 
tunity to have a hearing. The Liberal sentiment throughout 
Central America is in sympathy with the Liberals of Nicaragua 
securing a hearing, and, in my opinion, we should forfeit all 
respect which we may have in other parts of Central America by 
betraying the agreement which we made, whether we had any 
power to make it or not. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
permit me to ask a question? k, 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GEORGE. Are we not predicating our policy according 
to the effect that our act has upon Latin America rather than 
controlling it by what ought to be a proper policy for us to 
pursue? 

Mr, BORAH. Of course, the Senator from Georgia will 
understand that I do not contend that is the only reason. I say 
that that is one of the things which we should consider. I 
would take that position if all Central America was opposed 
to it. We made this agreement, and we are in honor bound to 
carry it out. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understood the Senator from Idaho to lay 
down as a basis of his entire argument—if I misapprehended 
him, I regret it—that whether we were right in going in or not, 
whether we were justified and were acting within our power in 
entering into the agreement to supervise the election, since 
others have acted upon our undertaking, upon our assurance 
that we would supervise the election, we were morally bound, 
and that we were estopped—I think the Senator used that 
word—— 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; and I take that exact position. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then it follows, as a mere corollary to that, 
that we are formulating our foreign policy upon its effect on 
the opinion of the Central American people. 

Mr. BORAH. No, Mr. President, I do not regard it in that 
light at all. We went to Nicaragua; we entered into an agree- 
ment with those people; we had a reason for doing so. We 
desired to restore order in Nicaragua, and we made the agree- 
ment in good faith, 

Now, as to the technical power to make the agreement, I am 
not at this time discussing it, and I am willing to admit for the 
sake of the argument that the technical power does not exist; 
but we made the agreement; the people of Nicaragua relied 
upon it; they disarmed in consequence of it; and we must carry 
it out whether the technical power to make it existed or not. 
That is the position I take. It does not establish a general 
policy. 

Mr. GEORGE. Because to fail to do so would put us in bad 
repute in every Central American and South American State? 

Mr. BORAH. Not alone that, but as a nation we are bound 
to carry out our agreement which we have made and upon which 
others haye relied. 

Mr. GEORGE. Whether we had any right to make the 
agreement or not? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, Mr. President; when others have fulfilled 
their part of the agreement. 

Mr. GEORGE, And whether it should have been made or 
not? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. GEORGE. Whether it was even a fair or just agree- 
ment? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. GEORGE. Well, I can not quite follow the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. I am sorry that the Senator can not follow 
me. But in view of that agreement and what these people 
have done under the agreement, I would carry it out whether 
we had the technical power to make it. It would be an act 
of dishonor to plead want of power in such circumstances. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho yield 
to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Does not the Senator think that the approyal and 
carrying forward of an agreement not authorized by Congress, 
and when it is admitted that it was made without any authori- 
zation at all, will encourage Presidents in the future to disre- 
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gard the law and to make other agreements which may involve 
us in international troubles even worse than this? 

Mr. BORAH. I have not reached that proposition as yet. 
I have not said, however, that we did not have the power. I 
said I was assuming for the sake of the argument in presenting 
this question that we did not haye the technical power to make 
the agreement. I have not admitted, as a matter of fact, that 
we have not the power, and I am going to discuss that question 
in a few moments. 

Mr. DILL. Very well. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there are two ways to look at 
the question of holding an election in a foreign country. I 
think we are justified, in the first instance, in considering the 
precedents. In the second place, I think it is fair to examine 
the proposition upon its merits as to whether or not we would 
have the power to make such an agreement even if there were 
no precedents to justify it. But we have been holding elections 
and supervising elections in the Central American countries for 
the last twenty-odd years. We have been holding them as a 
result of agreements upon the part of the Executive. I shall 
have something to say in a few moments as to whether or not 
the Executive should consult Congress in regard to them, but, 
so far as the precedents are concerned, Congress has never 
been consulted; the President has sent his own representatives, 
made his own agreements, and has carried them out. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the President of the United States has 
power to enter into an agreement to supervise an election in 
Nicaragua, he would have the right to agree with the King 
of England to supervise an election in Ireland or any other 
place under the British flag. There would not be any distinc- 
tion, would there? 

Mr. BORAH. That is a conclusion at which the Senator ar- 
rives but which I do not accept. 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask, is there any distinction? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I think there is a distinction, a broad 
distinction, the conditions could never be similar. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest it is probably a ques- 
tion of propinquity. 

Mr. BORAH. In 1908 the opposition party invited Mr. Taft, 
the then Secretary of War, to arrange some form of American 
supervision which would insure free and fair elections in 
Panama. As a result Mr..Taft suggested to the President of 
Panama that two American witnesses be present in the booths 
in every polling district in the Republic to watch the voting 
and witness the count. A joint commission was also appointed 
of Americans and Pan Americans to make a thorough investi- 
gation of the electoral situation and to confer as to measures to 
be taken to prevent fraud. So far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, that is the first instance in which we undertook to super- 
yise an election in a foreign country. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator approve the idea of 
putting Americans into the polling booths in foreign countries? 

Mr. BORAH. I am going to discuss that question in a few 
moments, I said a while ago that if the election in Nicaragua 
can be associated with the right of the President to protect 
life and property in a foreign country, if it is one of the 
methods by which to restore order and to give security and sta- 
bility to the government, and thereby protection to American 
lives and property in the foreign country, I think it is one of 
the methods which may be adopted, when adopted by consent 
of all parties. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, it will be equally applicable to any 
country? f 

Mr. EDGE. It would be considered one of the most peaceful 
methods, would it not, rather than the method of armed inter- 
vention? 

Mr. BORAH. It would be applicable to any country where 
the same conditions prevailed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Where does the right come from, then, to 
go into any country? If it does not apply to all countries, why 
is it right in the case of some particular country? 

Mr. BORAH. We have got to take into consideration the 
question of whether or not under the circumstance which ex- 
isted this is one of the methods by which we can best secure 
security for our own people and protection to their lives, and 
whether it is agreeable to all parties. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, if this country shall determine that 
the best way to preserve the life and property of American 
citizens is to go into a foreign country and supervise their 
elections, the Senator says we have got a right to go into any 
country to do that, if we determine that is the best way to 
protect their lives? 

Mr. BORAH. Not if we determine it; and we did not make 
the determination in this instance. We took into consideration 
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the consent and acquiescence of those who were interested 
and the conditions prevailing. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator just before that, however, 
declared Diaz was a usurper, and, therefore, that he had no 
right to speak for Nicaragua, did he not? 

Mr. BORAH. He was president and he had a right to speak 
for a part of the people of Nicaragua, as the Liberals had a 
right to speak for the other part. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator concede that a usurper 
has a right to speak for the country? 

Mr. BORAH. No; but he has the right to speak for those 
whom he represents, and he speaks for his government so long 
as he holds the office. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Whom does he represent? 

Mr. BORAH. He represents the conservative forces in 
Nicaragua, and he represents the government as he still holds 
the office. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If I understood the Senator correctly a 
while ago, he said Diaz represented the foreign investors. 

Mr. BORAH. He represents the conservative sentiment in 
Nicaragua. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did not the Senator say he represented 
foreign investors? 

Mr. BORAH. I think he is in sympathy with them and 
represents them in the respect in which I used the term. 

Mr, CARAWAY. The Senator said he represented them; that 
is what he represented in Nicaragua. Was not that the Sen- 
ator’s statement? 

Mr. BORAH. I said he represented them, in the tense in 
which I was using the term. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Foreign investors have not any right to 
mate an agreement as to what we shall do in Nicaragua, have 

ey? 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr, 

Mr. 
down 

Mr. 
word. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Did not Mr. Stimson, in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, boast that he and the general of the Liberal forces 
double-crossed their own forces? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not so understand. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He said, My men will not agree to it un- 
less we make a certain condition appear to exist when it did 
not exist.” 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not remember that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It would be interesting to read what he 
said about it. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator has it, I will be glad to have 
him read it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have not ity but I was certain that the 
Senator, who is so well informed on this question, had read it. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think Mr. Stimson said that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes; he said that. 

Mr. BORAH. I have it here. Will the Senator turn to it? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I can not do that now, but I will get it. 
The Senator, who is so well informed on this matter ought to 
have known that. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
a minute? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. I want to make this distinction: The Sena- 
tor draws a parallel between holding an election in Panama 
and holding an election in Nicaragua. I do not think we had 
any right to make any agreement to hold an election in Nica- 
ragua; but I agree with the Senator that since it was made, 
and the situation has changed, and under this agreement the 
Liberals have put themselves at the mercy of their enemies we 
ought to carry out the agreement and keep national faith. 

When the Senator speaks of Panama, however, we have a 
treaty with Panama under which we have a right to enforce 
law and order there, as we had in the case of Cuba; and if 
that becomes a part of it, I can see where there would be a 
good excuse for holding an election as part of the methods 
of guaranteeing law and order. When the Bryan treaties came 
to the Senate, however, as I understand, there was a provision 
in these treaties authorizing us to have the same right in Nica- 
ragua to enforce law and order that we have in Cuba, but it 
was eliminated. The Senate refused to agree to it, and there 
is no treaty in the case of Nicaragua that provides that this 
Government has any authority to enforce law and order there; 
ama consequently, we stand exactly where we stand with other 
nations. 


BORAH. The Liberals consented to our action, 
CARAWAY. Did the Liberals consent to it or not? 
BORAH. Yes; they did consent to it. 

CARAWAY. Then, why are we fighting some of them 
there now? 

BORAH. Because one who consented to it broke his 
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In Panama we have a right. In Cuba we have a right under 
the Platt amendment, but in Nicaragua no such right as that 
exists; and in passing I only want to emphasize the fact that 
I disagree with the Senator as to the right of holding an elec- 
tion in Nicaragua similar to our right in either Cuba or 
Panama, 

Mr. BORAH. If we have a right to make a treaty to hold 
an election, we have a right to make an agreement to hold an 
election, if the holding of an election is a part of the program of 
protecting life and property. 

Mr. SWANSON. I differ with the Senator. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. One moment, Mr. President. I think 
there is one thing that should be made clear. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Constitution says that any treaty made 
by the President in regard to foreign affairs, and ratified by the 
Senate, is the law of the land. I think Congress could pass an 
act authorizing us, as an act of grace or otherwise, to agree 
with certain people to do certain things 

Mr. BORAH. I said that we could make an agreement. 

Mr. SWANSON. But I deny the right of the Executive to 
do it. Now, I am going to yote against this amendment. I do 
not think it ought to pass. I think the honor and faith of this 
Nation is involved with the entire Liberal party, comprising 
80 per cent of those people, who trusted us, surrendered their 
arms, and put themselves at the mercy of their enemies under an 
agreement with us by which we were to supervise an election. 
Now, I think good faith requires us to carry it out. I am not 
going to quibble over whether we had a constitutional right or 
a legal right or a technical right to make that agreement or 
not. I think it would be bad faith to refuse to carry out the 
agreement now. 

Some people differed with me as to whether President Wilson 
had a right, in the Fourteen Points, to agree to autonomy to 
the Armenians. I stood here in that case as I stand in this. 
Whether he made the declaration under authority or not, those 
people trusted to that declaration. Those people sacrificed all 
and put themselves at the mercy of their enemies, relying on 
our aid. I, for one, am for carrying out national faith and 
not making a mere technical argument as to whether or not it 
is constitutional. I think it would be bad faith not to have that 
election. I believe it would prevent the Liberals from getting 
in power. Feeling that way, I am not going to vote to take 
the marines out until that election is held. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, the Senator and I do not 
disagree about national faith; but I feel that if we are going 
to pass upon this question of national faith because of the 
fact that the President of the United States has entered into 
an agreement which he did not have any right to make we 
ought to go back a little bit further, because when we first 
sent the marines down to Nicaragua the President of the United 
States issued a statement saying that we were going to be 
neutral, and there has not been any neutrality about it at all. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator from Idaho yield to me 
another minute? I do not want to detain the Senate too long. 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. The way I feel about the matter is this: 

I think the Administration made a mistake in going into 
Nicaragua, and I think the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee agrees with me. I think there was no American 
property in jeopardy there, to be frank and candid with you. 
I think we had ample means to protect that property. I think 
the Government, when it recognized Diaz, did not carry out 
the understanding of the five treaties made with the Central 
American States, that they would not recognize a government 
that came into power by revolution. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will yield later, if the Senator will per- 
mit me to state my views. I do not wish to make a speech and 
delay a vote. 

I feel that when the Secretary of State and the President 
recognized Diaz they should have recognized Sacasa, as the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee thinks. I think 
he was the constitutional president when the President resigned. 
We had supervised an election. The Liberal Party and its 
candidate had won by 48,000 to 28,000. These nations had 
agreed that they would not recognize a government that came 
into power by revolution or a coup d'état. The troops went 
out in August, and in October this revolution occurred. Then 
we resorted to the little subterfuge of refusing to recognize 
Chamorro, but we recognized somebody agreeable to his party 
that brought about the revolution. I think we ought to have 
refused to recognize anybody in the Conservative Party that 
stood behind him and forced this revolution. Consequently, we 
ought to have refused to recognize Diaz and ought substantially 
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to have recognized Sacasa. If that had been done I do not 
believe any trouble would have occurred there. 

To my mind, the administration made a mistake, They real- 
ized that three-fourths of the people in Nicaragua were with 
Sacasa and the Liberals. Chamorro and Diaz had been sus- 
tained there heretofore by United States troops, held there 
for a long time. To withdraw, it was necessary for them to 
get these Liberals disarmed, because it would take thousands 
of troops to overpower the Liberals. I believe all this move- 
ment about neutral territory was simply a means to help the 
Conservatives. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho permit me to ask just one question of the Senator from 
Virginia? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Virginia expressed 
it as his opinion that the troops were not originally sent into 
Nicaragua for the reasons stated by the President. Is the 
Senator willing to state to the Senate what reason he believes 
motivated the Chief Executive in ordering those troops into 
Nicaragua? 

Mr. SWANSON. I stated that I did not believe property was 
in sufficient jeopardy to justify that excuse for sending them. 
I think the administration was desirous of recognizing a gov- 
ernment dominated by the Conservatives, and by recognition 
would give them an opportunity to be in power. I think they 
realized that that was a mistake, that the Liberals had the 
majority there, and a big majority, and now they are willing 
to have an election, and that election will put in power the 
people that they refused to recognize at the beginning. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does not the Senator believe that those 
troops were sent into Nicaragua for the purpose of sustaining 
Diaz in his office as President? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have an idea that it was under a policy 
announced by President Coolidge, which I do not agree with, 
that when we recognize anybody in Central America we ought 
to make that recognition valuable, and ought to sustain them 
and give them our support. I have an idea that they went 
down there because they had recognized Diaz, and felt that 
they ought to make good any government they recognized in 
Central America, with which I do not agree. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, I trust I shall be permitted to 
go ahead now, because I do not want to occupy too much time. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator certainly will, as far as I am 
concerned; and I apologize for having interrupted him at such 
length. 

Mr. BORAH. I am very glad to have the Senator’s sugges- 
tions with regard to the matter, but I do not want to hold the 
floor very much longer. 

This was in 1912, in regard to Panama: 


Both parties requested the supervision of the United States Govern- 
ment in the congressional elections, and the American Government con- 
sented to intervene and supervise the registration, and, if necessary, the 
voting. A committee composed of the Goyernor of the Canal Zone and 
two American Army officers was designated for the general supervision 
of the registration and election. One supervisor was appointed for 
each of the 61 electoral districts, with one or more assistant supervisors, 
according to the size of the district, 228 supervisors and assistants being 
appointed in all. The registration was supervised and the American 
minister reported that the supervisors had little difficulty in main- 
taining order and in settling amicably the large majority of the contro- 
versies which arose. 


That election was not held by reason of a treaty. 

Mr. SWANSON. What election was it? 

Mr. BORAH. The election of 1912. It was held upon the 
request of both parties or factions in Panama and was, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain, purely a voluntary matter 
upon the part of our Government, based upon their request. 

Mr. SWANSON. But, if the Senator will permit me, while 
I do not like to interrupt him too much, in the case of Panama 
and Cuba, has not our Government authority, under a treaty, 
where it thinks order can be restored and maintained by certain 
action, to take a different course than in cases where no such 
authority exists? 

Mr. BORAH. There is no provision in the Panama treaty 
providing for holding an election. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; but, as I stated, if that is conceived 
to be the best way to keep order down there, we have an obli- 
gation to do that under the treaty, and the President can take 
that means of doing it. 

Mr. BORAH. That is exactly my position. I take the posi- 
tion that if through an election we can best establish order and 
protect life, in which we are interested, our citizens and their 
property being there, we have the right to conduct an election 

stead of using gatling guns, I take the further position, 
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however, that it is the obligation of the President, when he 
desires to hold an election, to consult the Congress of the United 
States with regard to it. I take that position for this reason: 
It is the exercise of a sovereign power within the territory of 
another Government. It is the exercise of a power which is 
calculated to make trouble; and, therefore, whatever may be 
the technical right of the President to protect life and property 
in a foreign country, when it comes to holding an election or 
comes to doing that which may result in war, the obligation. 
rests upon him to consult the Congress of the United States; 
but bear in mind that no President has ever done so, 

Mr. EDGE. From 1908 up to the present time. 

Mr. SWANSON. But the Senator will concede that in those 
countries where we have a treat 

Mr. BORAH. I am going to refer to countries where we did 
not have any. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, before the Senator takes up that 
matter, how and when are Presidents to be compelled to come 
to Congress for this authority? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that presents a legal propo- 
sition. I wish I knew the exact solution of it. The President 
has the power, and it is his duty, to protect American life 
and property in foreign countries. So long as that protection 
consists of merely defensive acts for the protection of that 
life and property, I think it belongs to the President exclusively, 
When it takes the form of aggressive action, taking possession 
of territory or carrying on a conflict with forces in that country, 
I think it is carrying on war. I think then the President 
ought to consult Congress. 

I have no doubt at all but that under the Constitution we 
carried on war in 1910 and 1911 in Nicaragua. I have not any 
doubt but that in 1915 and 1916 we carried on war in Haiti and 
San Domingo. I have no doubt but that we are carrying 
on war now in Nicaragua. In my judgment, the true rule is 
that which was laid down by one so aggressive as Andrew 
Jackson, that whenever it takes the form of aggressive action, 
taking possession of territory or carrying on a conflict with 
forces in that country, I think it is carrying on war. I think 
in such cases the President should consult the Congress of the 
United States, the war-making power. But bear in mind again, 
my friends, that no President has ever done so since 1903. 

Mr. DILL. And as long as Congress ratifies his illegal acts 
no President ever will come to Congress. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me to make a historical correction, President Buchanan in two 
messages requested Congress to give him power to enforce the 
neutrality of the railroad in Panama, which he had the 
authority to do. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not dispute that proposition. I said 
since 1903. Prior to 1903, so far as I know, no President ever 
assumed to use our troops in foreign countries in aggressive 
action without the authority of Congress. I agree perfectly 
with those Senators who feel that the power of the President 
ought to be defined and restrained. I will support any proposi- 
tion which will bring the President to the Congress of the 
United States for the purpose of getting authority to use the 
treops in foreign countries whenever we use troops for any 
kind of aggressive action. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Is it not absolutely possible, and not only pos- 
sible, but has it not occurred in the present disturbance in 
Nicaragua, that under certain circumstances a purely defensive 
3 necessarily becomes an offensive movement over- 
night? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. Certainly the commandant of the marines, when 
his marines are attacked by an enemy, must, in the ordinary 
protection of life, take the offensive, rather than huddle in 
headquarters while those who are attacking them are getting 
ready for further attack. Can it not even happen that Con- 
rt not be in session when such an occurrence comes 
abou 

Mr. BORAH. Of course that may happen, and that is the 
exception. I am supporting in good faith and in all sincerity 
the action of the administration in carrying out this agree- 
ment which was made, but I do not modify my view at all as to 
our policy toward Central America, and I do not modify my 
view at all that the President of the United States should 
never employ the troops in foreign countries when the Con- 
gress of the United States is available for consultation, with- 
out coming to the Congress, except in purely a defensive way 
to protect life and property. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield right 
there? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield, 
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Mr. HEFLIN. I have a resolution pending now which pro- 
vides that the President shall either withdraw the armed 
forces from Nicaragua, or come to Congress and obtain consent 
to keep them there. Does not the Senator think that is a 
sound resolution? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not, for the reason that I do not 
think we ought to withdraw those troops from Nicaragua. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But it provides that in that event he shall 
come to Congress and consult Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. I would be glad to have the President of the 
United States establish the precedent of consulting Congress 
whenever Congress is in session or is available, when he de- 
sires to employ the troops or keep the troops in a foreign country. 
But I am not going to vote to bring the troops out of Nicaragua 
under the present circumstances in order to express my view to 
the President as to what his policy should be. I will seek a 
different way than that of violating our pledge to the people 
who have implicitly trusted our Government. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But if Congress should decide that we are 
in a state of war in Nicaragua, and that the President should 
obtain an act of Congress declaring war before he should use 
the troops in Nicaragua, would not Congress have a right to 
say whether or not it thought the troops were properly there? 

Mr. BORAH. That is what we are going to say to-day. 

Mr. HEFLIN. So the Senator does agree in part with my 
proposition, that the President should obtain the consent of 
Congress to keep them there? 

Mr. BORAH. My idea, if I my state it again, is this: That 
the President may employ the troops in a foreign country for 
the purpose of protecting life and property, as a defensive act, 
or, I think, he may employ them even when Congress is in 
session, purely for the purpose of throwing protection about 
the life and property of our people in a foreign country. But 
the moment the action takes on the nature of an aggressive 
action, the seizing of territory, the carrying on of armed con- 
flict, a controversy with any faction or any part of the Govern- 
ment; when it becomes war, as war is defined by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, a conflict between two opposing 
forces, I think the President, when Congress is available, should 
also consult the Congress, and have his authority confirmed by 
Congress. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question there? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has simply restated what he said 
directly a while ago, as I understood it, that in his judgment the 
President is now carrying on a war in Nicaragua. If that 
be true, and the Senator believes that he should not do it 
without the consent of Congress, how can we ever reach a point 
where we can bring that desirable condition about, as long as 
we continue to vote to approve those actions which we think 
are wrong? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I would vote right now, this 
minute, to authorize the President of the United States to em- 
ploy the troops in Nicaragua for the purpose of carrying out 
that election agreement. I would not hesitate a moment to do 
so. I think whatever force is necessary to do that under the 
circumstances we ought to use, and I would vote to authorize 
the President, and I believe the Congress would vote to author- 
ize the President, to do that. 

Bnp NORRIS. Would not that be a declaration of war, in 
effect? 

Mr. BORAH. It might have that effect. 

Mr. EDGE. Against whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. Against Nicaragua. 

Mr. EDGE. Sandino does not represent any government. 
As I understand it, he is repudiated by everybody in the 
government. 

Mr. BORAH. Under international law, and under the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, in order to 
carry on war you do not have to have a government to fight. 
You can carry on war against a faction in a country, you can 
carry on war against a part of the people of a country. It is 
not necessary to have a government in order to declare war, 
or to authorize the use of troops. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, as I understand it, the Sen- 
ator from Idaho thinks that the President has been wrong in 
his attitude in sending marines down there, practically waging 
war against Nicaragua, and yet he states that he would yote 
now to authorize the President to send troops down there; in 
other words, because the President has made a mistake, he 
should be backed up by the Congress of the United States, 
regardless of the mistake. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have stated my position, per- 
haps inadequately. It is this: The President has made an 
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agreement with the different factions of Nicaragua. That agree- 
ment, in my judgment, was entered into in good faith upon the 
part of the people of Nicaragua, as well as ourselves. As the 
result of that agreement, the people of Nicaragua have done 
certain things. In the first place, the Liberals have disarmed, 
they have laid down their arms, they are now absolutely with- 
out protection, either political or military, except what protec- 
tion the people of the United States give them. Under those 
circumstances I would vote unhesitatingly to authorize the 
President to use the troops for the purpose of doing whatever is 
necessary to carry out that agreement. In other words, I am 
perfectly willing to share the responsibility with the President, 
my view being that, the agreement having been made, the Presi- 
dent ought to carry it out. I would not urge him to do that 
unless as a Senator I was willing to share the responsibility. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, would the Senator be willing, 
as a corollary to that, to vote for a proposition here to give 
to the President the authority to make agreements with other 
countries to supervise elections in those countries? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I would not. I feel about that just 
exactly as I do about the question of war. I do not know that 
anything is to be gained by my expressing my dissent from the 
policy of the President at this time, but I think that whenever 
we undertake to exercise the kind of power we must exercise 
= carrying on elections, the authority of Congress ought to 

had. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, as a matter of fact, this agreement was entered into 
as the result of an act of war, was it not? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. When Mr. Stimson told those people that 
if they did not disarm they would be forcibly disarmed, he 
stood on their own soil. He had armed forces of the United 
States back of him, and he said, “If you do not disarm, we will 
forcibly disarm you.” Was not that in itself an act of war? 

Mr. BORAH. Standing as the naked proposition which the 
Senator makes it, it would be so construed, perhaps; but I do 
not know whether the Senator is familiar with the facts as to 
why that statement was made. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. It is enough that it was made. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, everybody down there was striving to 
bring the different people together. There were certain ma- 
neuvers which were thought necessary in order to bring them 
together. I do not think Mr. Stimson had any authority what- 
ever to actually use the troops for the purpose which he 
indicated. 

Mr. EDGE. It at least stopped bloodshed? 

Mr, BORAH. Yes. I will now proceed. 

Mr. NORRIS. So that there may be no misunderstanding— 
and I think there might be some from the answer the Senator 
made to the Senator from Minnesota—does the Senator mean 
that Mr. Stimson overstepped the authority granted him by the 
President? s 

Mr. BORAH. Stimson has said publicly, and I have read the 
statement, that he did not feel it was necessary to make that 
statement so far as the Liberals were concerned, but that there 
were certain banditti, or certain people who were not ready to 
listen to reason, and they thought it would have effect rather 
upon those who were not represented by any organization or 
represented by any particular party, but were what you might 
call the lawless element. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have been laboring under the impression, in 
good faith, all the time that Mr. Stimson was correctly inter- 
preting the intention of the President of the United States. I 
could not think for a moment that he would make that state- 
ment down there, and I can not really believe now that the 
President would permit it to go uncontradicted, if he said to 
Moncada and his followers, “If you do not disarm we are going 
to force you to disarm, we are going to insist that Diaz stay in 
until the next election.” If the President of the United States 
did not mean he should do that, I should think he would have 
repudiated it at once. 
atte BORAH. This is what I had reference to. Mr. Stimson 

d: 

I included the last sentence not as a threat to Moncada’s organized 
and loyal troops, who, I was confident, would follow their leader's 
direction, but as a needed warning to the bandit fringe who were 
watching for any sign that we were not in earnest in order to indulge 
their taste for pillage once the government troops had laid down their 
arms and there remained no force in the country other than the 
Americans able to restrain them. 


That is what I had reference to. Just what it means, I do 
not know. Unless it refers to the lawless element found in 
all strife-ridden communities, 
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In 1920 the department, while asked to do so by the opposition, 
declined to exercise any supervision over the Panama presidential 
elections of that year, 

HAITI 


In 1916 Dartiguenave was chosen President by the Congress of Haiti 
under the protection of American marines, who patrolled the entire 
city and prevented disorders in Congress during the elections. 


Mr. SHIPSTBAD. Mr. President, I do not want that state- 
ment to go unchallenged. He was elected, not by the people of 
Haiti, but we elected him. We put him in office, 

Mr. BORAH. That is very much stronger for my contention. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Our marines elected him. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. I accept the Senator’s statement. 
He has been there, and he has made a personal investigation. 
I have no desire to state it less fully than the facts would 
justify. Then I will say that in 1916 Dartiguenave was chosen 
President under the supervision and by the direction and 
through the influence of the marines. Is that correct? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. EDGE. During the administration of Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. BORAH. I read further: 


In 1920 a new Haitian constitution was adopted by a plebiscite, To 
insure against any possible demonstration or disorders the Haitian 
gendarmerie, officered by American marines, was authorized to maintain 
order and to superintend the voting. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. 


The gendarmerie officers were instructed to take such measures as 
would insure (1) that none but citizens of the district voted; (2) that 
all qualified citizens had an opportunity to vote; (3) that each voter 
was free to vote “yes” or “no,” as he might desire; (4) that all votes 
were counted; and (5) that the procès-verbal was exact, unambiguous, 
and honest. 


Now I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I simply wanted to call the Senator's at- 
tention to the fact that that constitution was written in Wash- 
ington for the Haitian people. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I know. I think that is correct. I think 
that constitution was written by Mr. Franklin Roosevelt, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, and was sent down to Haiti to be 
adopted by the Haitian people, and that it was adopted under the 
direction and authority of our marines. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If the Senator will permit me, I see some 
Senators laughing. As a matter of fact, the marine officers went 
out aud addressed the people, and told them to go and vote for 
this constitution, because, they said, the Government of the 
United States wanted them to adopt it. The Haitian people did 
not want it, because it had a provision in it that they had 
always been opposed to; that is, that outsiders and foreigners 
could own land in Haiti. 

In the constitution we wrote for them we incorporated a pro- 
vision that foreigners could own land, and it was necessary to 
have marines at the polling places to keep the people quiet. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kina] has several times addressed the Senate on that subject, 
and I remember very distinctly his telling how the election was 
held. I have read and heard of others who told the same story. 
So that I think it is historically true that what the Senator has 
said, or read, in his statement, is absolutely correct—that the 
people of Haiti as a matter of fact had not anything to do 
with it. 

There was a form of election held, but the result of the elec- 
tion was known beforehand and there was only one way in 
which that election could result. 

The elections for a constituent assembly in 1913 were watched 
by a commission appointed by the department—consisting of 
Messrs. Gibson, Stabler, and Sterling—but this commission does 
not appear to have had any jurisdiction or authority. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator does not think the President 
should act without our advice? 

Mr. BORAH. No; the President ought to consult the Con- 
gress, it seems to me, when we come to making agreements such 
as this, 

In 1914 the elections were observed by American officials, both 
civil and military. 

1920 

In May, 1920, the American legation was directed to suggest to the 
President of Nicaragua the desirability of extending an invitation to 
General Crowder to proceed to Nicaragua for the purpose of undertaking 
an expert study of the election laws and of proposing such revision or 
amendments as he might deem necessary. The President replied that 


such a course would be inconvenient at that time because of the proxim- 
ity of elections, and continued by stating that the existing election laws 
amply provided for free elections, 
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In September, 1920, Maj. Jesse I. Miller proceeded to Nicaragua and 
became military attaché to the legation at Managua to serve during 
the electoral period. Major Miller's instructions were to visit various 
parts of the Republic and after a study of the situation, if he had 
reason to believe that steps were being taken by Nicaraguan officials 
to prevent free elections, or for the practice of fraud or intimidation, 
that he secure an audience with President Chamorro and bring to the 
latter’s attention the gravest concern with which the United States 
viewed such actions, He was further to state that the sole interest of 
the Government of the United States lay in its deep concern in all 
matters affecting the welfare of the people of Nicaragua and its inter- 
est to see that the elections were characterized by entire fairness and 
freedom, 

1924 


In 1920, elections having been concluded, the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment on December 18, 1920, formally requested the assistance of the 
United States in obtaining the services of General Crowder or some 
other expert to assist in a reform of the electoral laws, stating that 
the person so selected would receive from the Nicaraguan Government 
all the necessary help for the best fulfillment of his mission. 

The Secretary of State thereupon suggested the name of Dr. Harold 
W. Dodds, who entered into an agreement with the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment, resulting from direct negotiations with that Republic's min- 
ister in Washington, and proceeded to Nicaragua, where he drafted an 
electoral law which was passed by the Nicaraguan Congress on March 
16, 1923. 

In September, 1923, the executive council of the Liberal Party passed 
a resolution to request the Government of the United States to super- 
vise the forthcoming elections. 

Many difficulties were encountered in carrying out the registration and 
election under the provisions of the Dodds's electoral law. Four United 
States marines in civilian dress were assigned to assist Doctor Dodds 
in the registration of voters at Chinandega in March, 1923. The Nica- 
raguan Government stated at that time that it not only had no objec- 
tion to the use of marines for this purpose but would give its consent 
to similar action in other places, 


I may say that this is the election in which Solorzano and 
Sacasa were elected, an election wherein the election law had 
been drawn by Americans, an election which was in fact super- 
vised by Americans and which resulted in the election of 
Solorzano and Sacasa, who were the duly elected president and 
vice president at the time that Chamorro and Diaz organized 
their revolution in 1925. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. ; 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is it not fair to state right there that they 
would probably have continued to serve throughout their term 
had not the marines been withdrawn, and that the revolution 
to which the Senator refers, which was continued by General 
Chamorro, came very soon after we withdrew our marines? 

Mr. BORAH. My view is that the Senator is correct in his 
statement of facts. As to his conclusion, of course, I could 
not say. It may be a fair presumption that they would have 
remained in power had our marines stayed there. 

Aside from precedents, by what authority do we obligate our- 
selves to supervise an election in Nicaragua? It can not be 
defended as a right or authority in and of itself. It must be 
associated with and grow out of our right and authority to 
protect the lives and property of our nationals. It must spring 
from our duty to protect our people in a foreign country. We 
were in Nicaragua. We were there to protect the lives and 
property of our people, which under international law we had 
a right to do. Turmoil and bloodshed and internecine war pre- 
yailed. The Government of Nicaragua seemed powerless to re- 
store order and thereby give security to life and property. It 
was believed by all parties that order could be restored by the 
holding of a fair election, but that that fair election could 
not be held without the interposition of the United States. 
The restoration of order brought about in this way would bring 
security to life and property. It seems to me that the method 
adopted can reasonably be associated with the protection which 
we are authorized to give to the lives and property of our na- 
tionals. In other words, instead of using weapons of warfare, 
we use the ballot. It was the method believed to be effective 
by all parties. This is my view of this authority. I can not 
argue it at this late hour. But I am bound to say that this 
matter of holding elections involves an agreement with some- 
body and an agreement which imposes certain obligations upon 
our Government. I believe that the Senate of the United 
States ought to be consulted with reference to that agreement. 
I would not under the circumstances repudiate this agreement 
because the Senate was not consulted. But I feel that such 
course would be the proper course to pursue. It is the exercise 
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of sovereignty within another country. All of which seems to 
argue most conclusively that the Senate, or perhaps the Con- 
gress, should authorize the action; that at least the Executive 
and the treaty-making power ought to cooperate. Furthermore, 
the holding of an election can never be of an exigent nature 
so as to preclude the consideration of the matter by the 
Congress, 

Mr. President, I want briefly to call attention to some views 
expressed by people now in Nicaragua, who have been there 
for some time, as to what the effect would be of our withdraw- 
ing our troops. I first quote from Mr. Denny, who is a cor- 
respondent of the New York Times. I have read his reports 
for the last several months and my impression is that he is very 
fair, very accurate, that he is not a protagonist of any faction 
but seems to be desirous of giving the situation as it really 
exists. He said: 


The Nicaraguans themselves, Conservatives and Liberals alike, de- 
clare unreservedly that anarchy would descend on the country again 
if the United States withdrew its forces. 

» * . * » * . 

When Col. Henry L. Stimson intervened as the, personal representa- 
tive of President Coolidge last May and ended the revolution he induced 
General José Moncada, the Liberal leadér, to lay down his arms at the 
moment when he felt within sight of victory by promising free presi- 
dential elections this autumn. 

Both the Diaz government and the Liberals agreed upon United 
States supervision as the best means to obtain such an election. Since 
the word of the United States has been given, no well-informed person 
here except the Chamorristas sees how it can turn aside from complete 
fulfillment of that pledge and retain a vestige of Latin America's 
respect, 

CONSERVATIVES OPPOSE SUPERVISION 

General Chamorro and the considerable portion of the Conservative 
Party, which he controls completely, are now trying tooth and nail to 
block effective supervision by the United States and the Sandinistos 
have become an invaluable aid to them whether or not Chamorro and 
Sandino themselves desired to be allies. The Chamorro bloc seems to 
have almost forgotten its earlier argument that the transitory electoral 
provision now before the Nicaraguan Congress was unconstitutional and 
in place of this is objecting that free elections can not be held with the 
northern departments torn by the disorder due to Sandino's operations. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question for information? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does not the Senator think that if we 
allow a precedent to be established, whereby the President of 
the United States through his representatives can make cer- 
tain agreements which may make it necessary to go to war 
without a declaration of Congress to that effect, it is a very 
dangerous precedent to establish? 

Mr. BORAH. Under the circumstances I should not regard 
this case as a precedent at all. I have stated my views about 
the proposition and would be perfectly willing to support any 
measure which would establish a principle or put upon the 
statute books a law which would be indicative of the views of 
Congress in regard to it. However unfortunate it may be, 
does not the Senator think that we take great chances, after 
having done what we have done, in withdrawing our troops and 
leaving the Nicaraguan situation without any stabilizing force 
whatever? That would establish a precedent we should never 
think of establishing. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I shall express my views on that subject 
later. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 
expresses his view. 

I now desire to-read a paragraph from a letter from a 
gentleman long residing in Nicaragua, an American pursuing 
his profession and his business in that country. He resides 
at Bluefields. For manifest reasons I will not give his name 
to the public, although I would be perfectly willing to give it 
to Senators. I have had letters from him from time to time 
since this trouble began last year. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator suffer an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. BORAH. In just a moment. This gentleman says, re- 
ferring to the Chamorro faction: 

The faction is much afraid that Gen. Frank R. McCoy will have 
the power and really intends to give the country a free and fair elec- 


tion this fall; and, as all such emotions as well as the inspiration of 
certain actions emanate, where the gang is concerned, from Wall 


I shall wait until the Senator 


Street, the fact that the Nicaraguan Congress, a Diaz-Chamorro hand- 
picked body, despite anything you have heard or may hear to the con- 
trary, has recently refused its sanction of the promised election super- 
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vision on the ground that to allow such a procedure would be beneath 
its dignity as the supreme legislative body of a free and sovereign 
state, arouses the suspicion that this farcical action may have received 
its impetus from other sources. 


I yield now to the Senator from Utah, 

Mr. KING. I was about to ask the Senator, in view of his 
statement in reply to the Senator from Minnesota, whether he 
believes, even if we remain to conduct the election, that we will 
not be compelled, under the same principles of honor for which 
the Senator is contending, to remain indefinitely, because, from 
the information I have received from those who have been 
there recently and letters from that vicinity, there is a strong 
feeling upon the part of many that the presence of the United 
States is an insult to the honor and integrity of that country, 
and those who would perhaps be satisfied with the result of 
the election would feel it was unjust and improper for the 
United States to take charge of their election, and that, there- 
fore, the result will be, unless we maintain the marines there 
indefinitely, a revolt and we will be compelled to remain longer 
and keep our marines there for the purpose of pacification and 
the maintenance of peace. Does not the Senator think that 
by conducting the election we are merely laying the foundation 
for remaining there indefinitely? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, there may be and undoubtedly are 
people in Nicaragua, at least a few of them, who do not desire 
to see us hold this election. But I have no doubt at all that 
outside of the forces which Chamorro has now been able to 
organize, the great mass of the people of Nicaragua want this 
election. They believe it is the beginning of a possible stable 
government in Nicaragua. I do not know and no one this side 
of heaven knows what the actual result will be in the future, 
but that does not seem to me to be the sole controlling proposi- 
tion. We have a situation which we superinduced. We have 
an obligation which we have assumed. The obligation seems 
to point, if it is possible, to a better condition of affairs. We 
must carry out our obligation. If we carry out our obligation 
in good faith, if the unfortunate results nevertheless, we will 
be, it seems to me, with a clear conscience and a just position 
before the world. But if we do not carry out the obligation, 
if we leave the Liberals to the mercy of those who control the 
situation, if we turn the situation back to those who have con- 
trolled it for the last 15 years, it seems to me that we are in- 
viting disaster there, and certainly inviting criticism for our- 
selves. 

I do not know what the future has in store. In 1910 and 
1911 I made the same protest against the situation that I have 
made in 1927, but three administrations remained in Nicaragua, 
The marines camped on the white house grounds during the 
administration of three Presidents. It may happen again. I 
do not know. I hope to the contrary. I should like to see us 
get out of Nicaragua and stay out, as soon as we can do so 
honorably. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. If I may interrupt the Senator there, I 
desire to say that I thoroughly agree with the last statement 
he has made, but I want to suggest a danger, as it appears 
to me. Even on the theory that we ought to get out of Nicar- 
agua, if we can, and we ought to get out honorably, there may 
be a disagreement as to whether we are not in honor bound 
to stay in. However, I want to call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that one of the dangerous things is the establishment 
of a precedent that might be used perhaps by a tyrant in the 
future. Does not the Senator think that the great danger is 
that every administration is going a little bit further, reaching 
out just a little bit more, and, the precedent being established, 
that some President in the future may use it for the purpose 
of getting us into war with any country with which the 
President himself thinks we ought to wage war, notwithstand- 
ing Congress may be opposed to a declaration of war? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I desire to state that there is an additional reason than the 
one that has been given by the Senator; namely, that we ought 
to consider ourselves; that the destiny and the welfare and the 
future of our own country may be at stake when we tread on 
such dangerous ground. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, the Congress of the United States 
can exercise its power at any time it may choose to do so 
against any precedent that may be established. I am unwill- 
ing, however, out of fear of the precedent, to yiolate what I 
think to be a national obligation resting in honor. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If some President in the future should 
use the precedent established here to bring about a condition 
of hostilities between this country and some other country, 
would not the same argument then be made for Congress rati- 
fying the action that the Senator is now making for the con- 
tinued presence of American marines in Nicaragua? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the same circumstances and 
conditions should arise, I presume the argument would be raised 
and undoubtedly raised effectively; but if the Congress wants 
to control the situation, if Congress wants to define the power 
of the President and destroy the effect of all of the precedents 


which have been established, Congress may do so. I venture 


to say, however, that Congress will not do so. 

However much we may disagree with what President Cool- 
idge did, President Coolidge had ample precedents for the 
action he took. Congress may destroy those precedents as well 
as this precedent by establishing permanently a rule of action 
with reference to such situations. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to make a sug- 
gestion right there. I think the and country are 
looking to the Senator from Idaho for leadership in that very 
direction. The Senator from Idaho is chairman of the great 
committee that is charged with the consideration of questions 
of this kind. I am not criticising the Senator, but if we had 
from the Senator from Idaho or his committee some prospect 
of a bill that would accomplish what the Senator has suggested 
I do not believe there would be any fight in favor of the pend- 
ing amendment or any similar amendment. But it almost 
seems as though we are at sea when the Senator from Idaho, 
with all of his ability, and his position as chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, holding the views that he 
holds, has not brought before us such proposed legislation as 
will remedy the situation and destroy these precedents. 

I think it is natural that we are filled with a fear when 
thinking only of the welfare of our own country we realize 
that to continue to follow these precedents will some time, when 
there is a more ambitious President, perhaps, in the White 
House than now, get us into war with a country that may mean 
much more than a war with Nicaragua would mean. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should be very glad to have 
the cooperation of those who agree with me upon this matter 
in framing a policy or framing a measure which might define 
our position and define the powers of the President, but I will 
say to the Senator from Nebraska that it is not an easy thing 
to do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know it is not. 

Mr. BORAH. I venture to say that 60 or 70 per cent of my 
time since the Senator from Nebraska submitted his resolution 
upon this subject, when I have not actually been engaged in 
matters on the floor, has been devoted to writing a brief upon 
that subject. I have what I believe to be the law, but I do not 
know that any other Senator would take that view. It is a very 
difficult proposition to deal with. I am deeply interested in the 
subject and hope with the aid of others to reach some definite 
program. 

I have here a letter written by a gentleman who is a resident 
of California, and who came to me with a letter of recom- 
mendation from Doctor Jordan, and I gave him a letter to my 
friends in Nicaragua. Writing me under date of January 18, 
1928, he says: 

I have lived in this country most of the past six years and I am 
somewhat familiar with its peculiar politics. 

The fact seems to be that, notwithstanding the explicitness of the 
treaty, the Conservatives looked upon the return of the marines as a 
return to the political conditions of 1912-1923, when the elections 
were entirely in their own hands, and the marines prevented any 
uprising against them. 

Gradually the belief has been growing upon them that the old 
conditions are not to prevail; that, on the contrary, the Americans 
are going to do exactly what they said they would do: Let the majority 
of the people determine who shall govern. And as they have been 
coming to see this, a discontent with the American intrusion has taken 
place among certain of the leaders. This discontent has been accentu- 
ated by the results of the municipal elections, which were generally 
unfavorable to the Conservatives, notwithstanding there was no super- 
vision of the polls, but only a restraint imposed by the simple presence 
of the marines. 

The latest manifestation of their state of mind is to be seen in the 
rejection by the chamber of deputies (Conservative) of the transitory 
election law proposed by the American Government and accepted by 
President Diaz. 


And so forth. 
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It is very clear to my mind that the objections now being 
raised to the Americans’ supervising the election are being 
raised by those who do not want a fair election, who are afraid 
of the results of the election, who believe that it will give the 
Liberals control of Nicaragua, and that, outside of that objec- 
tion upon the part of those men or the limited few, the great 
body of the people of Nicaragua are relying upon the United 
States to carry out its agreement. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, can the Senator 
give us any information about the influences that brought about 
the defeat of the legislation proposed, and how the situation 
was met? 

Mr. BORAH. The defeat was brought about through the 
activities of Mr. Chamorro. He secured the cooperation of a 
sufficient number of his friends to defeat the passage of the law. 
After the law was defeated, the President of Nicaragua, under 
what he claims to be the sufficient authority of the constitution, 
issued a decree the practical result of which is to place General 
McCoy in charge of the elections instead of the particular indi- 
viduals who would have had charge of it had not the decree 
been issued. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does that mean that Chamorro 
still controls the Congress there? 

Mr. BORAH. It means that he controls the lower body. 

Mr. President, just a word in conclusion. 

I said in my opening statement that I did not desire to be 
understood as discussing the Central American question, or the 
Central American policy, or the question of the Nicaraguan 
policy, other than as it relates to the particular situation with 
mie we have to deal. That particular situation, to epitomize, 

this: 

We went into Nicaragua in 1926 and 1927. It was my judg- 
ment that we ought not to have gone, but we did. We recog- 
nized Diaz. It was my opinion that he was not the legally 
elected President of Nicaragua. The executive department was 
of a different view; so we went into Nicaragua and established 
the marines in such places as we thought necessary for pro- 
tecting the lives and property of American citizens. 

Things grew worse—more demoralized—auntil, when Mr. Stim- 
son went there in March, 1927, the country was in a state of 
civil war. Neither side was any longer taking prisoners. Peo- 
ple slain were permitted to rot where they fell; and it was an 
actual fact that the birds of prey were living upon the carcasses 
resulting from the warfare that was being carried on in 
Nicaragua. The condition was such that in order to estab- 
lish the security which is necessary for the protection of life 
and property some understanding had to be reached. 

Stimson came to an agreement with all the representatives 
of the different parties, and everyone of any note or prom- 
inence in Nicaragua agreed to the program. Chamorro was 
satisfied; Diaz was satisfied; Moncada was satisfied; Sacasa 
and his representatives were satisfied ; the generals of Moncada 
were satisfied. 

After the election law was defeated, it was revealed that 
Chamorro had changed his view; and why? It is established 
beyond peradventure that the reason why he changed his view 
was because he became convinced that the United States was 
going to hold a real election in Nicaragua, and that if a real 
election should result the Liberals, who had been practically 
disfranchised for 15 years, would take control of Nicaragua. 
When Admiral Long sent in his report, back in 1910 and 1911, 
he stated to this Government that 80 per cent of the people of 
Nicaragua were opposed to the Diaz government; and that has 
been the condition from that time until now. 

This is the first real opportunity the Liberals have had to 
record their votes for over 16 years. The United States pledged 
its honor that they should record their votes. Technically, the 
United States may have gone beyond its power; but the pledge 
has been made, and, in the language of Lincoln upon a great 
occasion, the pledge, having been made, must be kept. 

If we should withdraw at this time we would leave Nicaragua 
to turmoil and civil strife and discredit ourselves with the 
whole of Central America. The path of honor is perfectly 
plain. There are no two courses open. We must keep our 
word, and I have no doubt we will keep our word. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho said 
that he was very willing to answer any questions that might 
be asked along the line of his argument. I appreciate that he 
has given years of study to this proposition; and there are two 
questions that I should like to ask. I am sure that when 
answered they will afford valuable information. 

As I understand, Diaz was elected November 11, 1926, and 
the American Government recognized that Government on 
November 17, 1926. The day following American bankers ar- 
ranged with Diaz for an immediate loan of $300,000 and a 
future loan of 56,000,000. 
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I wish to inquire of the Senator to what extent, in his opinion, 
this matter of foreign loans by American bankers has influenced 
our foreign policy, and the part which those loans played in 
the carrying out of that so-called foreign policy. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know that this particular loan had 
anything to do with the actions of our Government with ref- 
erence to recognizing Diaz or sending troops. I have no 
knowledge on that subject at all. Of course, our Government 
is influenced by our investments in Central American countries, 
because it is for the purpose of protecting those investments 
and our property interests and the lives of our people who are 
there that we send marines into those countries. But I have 
no information whatever as to any bearing which this particular 
lcan had upon our particular policy at this particular time. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, another question. The infor- 
mation may not be available; but here is a circumstance that 
Diaz was elected, and, as the Senator has said, in his opinion, 
wrongfully elected. Then the Government of the United States 
recognized that government six days afterwards, and American 
bankers the next day made arrangements for certain loans. 
The circumstances are rather incriminating, and I think that 
Congress has a perfect right to investigate those circumstances, 
and harmonize a policy which might prevent untoward circum- 
stances that flow out of the present diplomacy of America, 
which is, in effect, a guaranty of loans made by international 
bankers. 

Mr. President, I would like to ask another question of the 
Senator. Is it the Senater’s opinion that if Congress should 
pass a resolution expressing its opinion, that resolution would 
have any binding effect upon the President in the conduct of 
our foreign affairs? 

Mr. BORAH. I could not say that the President would not 
pay any attention to it, but, of course, the constitutional 
power of the President could not be controlled by a resolution 
of Congress. If the President were exercising unconstitutional 
powers, Congress would undoubtedly have the means of con- 
trolling. For instance, in my judgment, the President has the 
power, under the Constitution, to employ troops for the pur- 
pose of protecting lives and property of American citizens in a 
foreign country. We could not, in my judgment, take that 
power away from him, because it is granted by the Constitution. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the Senator refers to the 
power of the President under the Constitution to employ troops 
to protect our interests. The fact is, is it not, as a legal con- 
clusion, that under the Constitution the President is merely 
made the Commander in Chief of an army and navy when 
that army and navy have once been created by Congress; the 
rules and regulations for the conduct of that army and navy 
initiated by Congress, and money appropriated for the support 
of that army and navy? Without those conditions precedent, 
the power of the President as Commander in Chief is merely a 
paper power. As I said yesterday, he might command a navy, 
but it would be painted ships upon a painted ocean. He might 
command of an army, but it would be an army of hobbyhorses 
commanded by a Commander in Chief on a hobbyhorse. 

There must be the means by which that power as Commander 
in Chief may be carried out, and the power does not exist 
until there is an army and navy, and all the other conditions 
precedent. Congress may also limit the strength of the Army, 
the extent to which it may be used, and when Congress so legis- 
lates, then the President, as Commander in Chief, has the 
constitutional power to command the Army and Nayy for the 
purposes designed by the Constitution and within the limits 
of legislation fixed by Congress; and in war time, in addition 
to that, the limitations fixed by the rules of international law. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Congress does not see 
fit to create an army, the President has no army to command. 
If the Congress does not see fit to create a navy, the President 
has no navy to command, because there is no navy in existence. 
But once an army and a navy are in existence he is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and the Navy. Whatever relates 
to command, whatever is incorporated in the idea of command, 
belongs to the President, and you can not take it away from 
the President. It is given to him by the Constitution. 

That is not the only power the President has which applies 
in this particular instance. He is not only the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and the Navy, but it also rests upon him to 
enforce the laws of the United States. It is not only the 
domestie law of the United States, but international law is a 
part of the law of the United States also; and when a citizen 
goes from this country into a foreign country he is not under 
the domestic law alone with reference to his rights, but he 
passes under international law; and whatever right he has 
under international law the President is also under obligation 
to see that he enjoys. 
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Therefore the minute our people go into Nicaragua or into 
any other country there are certain rights which belong to 
them by virtue of international law, and one of those rights 
is the right to life; another is the right to the protection of 
their property; and it is the duty of the President to enforce 
international law. That is a part of the oath which he takes 
when he takes his oath as President of the United States, 
Not only any law that Congress passes but international law is 
a part of the law which the President of the United States 
must enforce, 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I propound to the Senator this 
question. The President must exercise that constitutional 
power within the law fixed by Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. Not necessarily. If it is a power expressly 
granted by the Constitution, he enjoys it by virtue of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. BLAINE. If that is not correct, then the President of 
the United States has become an unlimited potenate. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLAINE, Absolutely. 

Mr. BORAH. No; not at all. 

Mr. BLAINE. As absolute as the most absolute absolutism 
that ever existed. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Constitution of the United 
States has delegated certain powers to the President; it has 
delegated certain powers to Congress and certain powers to the 
judiciary. Congress can not exercise judicial powers or take 
them away from the courts. Congress can not exercise execu- 
tive power specifically granted or take it away from the Presi- 
dent. The President's powers are defined by the Constitution. 
Whatever power belongs to the President by virtue of consti- 
tutional provisions, Congress can not take away from him. In 
other words, Congress can not take away from the President 
the power to command the Army and the Navy of the United 
States. Congress can not take away from the President the 
power to grant pardons, which is a specific power given to the 
President. Congress can not deprive the President of the pri- 
mary power to see that the laws of the United States are 
enforeed. Those are powers delegated to the President by the 
Constitution of the United States, and the Congress is bound by 
the terms of the Constitution. 

Mr. BLAINE. Another question. All that the Senator has 
said in a general way is sound constitutional law, but before 
there can be any action on the part of any Government unit 
requiring the expenditure of funds that are in the Public 
Treasury, or that may be placed in the Public Treasury, Con- 
gress must first act and make an appropriation for every essen- 
tial purpose. That money so appropriated can be used for no 
other purpose than that designated by Congress, and there is 
no power that can coerce Congress into making an appropria- 
tion. Therefore, Congress's power over matters respecting the 
making of war unlawfully, beyond the power of the President, 
outside of the Constitution or within the Constitution, or con- 
ducting hostilities in the nature of war during peace times, can 
be limited and regulated under the power of Congress to appro- 
priate money. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, I do not disagree with the proposi- 
tion that if Congress does not create an army, or does not 
provide for an army, or create a navy, the President can not 
exercise his control or command over an army or navy which 
does not exist. But once an army is created, once a navy is in 
existence, the right to command belongs to the President, and 
the Congress can not take that power away from him. 

Mr. BLAINE. Just one other question, and then I will 
desist. Does the. Senator contend that when the Army is 
created, or when the Navy is created, Congress then must ap- 
propriate money, without limit and without restrictions, to meet 
the demands of the President as Commander in Chief; or must 
the President exercise his power within the limits fixed by 
Congress, the only power having the constitutional right to 
make an appropriation? 

Mr. BORAH. Congress is the only power that can appro- 
priate money. The President can not appropriate money, neither 
can Congress command the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I have had oceasion to look into this question since the 
resolution was introduced by the Senator from Nebraska. I 
think the contention made by the Senator about half an hour 
ago is the correct one. When the question came up in the Con- 
stitutional Convention as to making war, as first reported, the 
Congress had the power to “make” war. It was provided that 
“Congress alone shall have the power to make war.” I think 
it was on the motion of Madison that the word “make” was 
stricken out and the word “declare” inserted. He took the 
ground that if that language remained the President could not 
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conduct a defensive war. After much debate the word“ make” 
was stricken out, and the word “declare” was inserted. The 
first interpretation ever made of that language was when 
Jefferson was President, in connection with the War with 
Tripoli. 

Jefferson made this distinction: He said he had a right to 
defend our commerce, but he had no right to go into Tripoli 
and pursue the enemy, as he thought that would be an aggres- 
sive war. I think it is the opinion of the Senator, if I under- 
stood his remarks, that the President has a right, in a defen- 
sive way, for defensive purposes alone, to make war, but when 
it comes to aggressive warfare, going further, as Jefferson said 
in his message to Congress, if I recollect it aright, he could 
not go any further than simply to defend American rights, and 
wage a defensive warfare. As I understand, that has been 
the distinction most writers have made in connection with that 
question. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, just one other question of the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho. I know that ordinarily he 
does not hedge. I want to press him just once more to give 
us the value of his training as a constitutional lawyer. 

I repeat, assuming that Congress has created an army and 
has created a navy, after that is all done, then may Congress 
not limit the uses to which money may be put by the President 
as Commander in Chief in the operation and in the command 
of the Army and Navy? 

The Senator has said that, of course, if we do not create an 
army and navy, then there is nothing over which the President 
has command. But we have an Army and a Navy. Can not 
Congress limit, by legislation, under its appropriation acts, the 
purposes for which money may be used by the President as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know what the Senator means by 
“purposes for which it may be used.” Undoubtedly the Con- 
gress may refuse to appropriate and undoubtedly the Congress 
may say that an appropriation is for a specific purpose. In 
that respect the President would undoubtedly be bound by it. 
But the Congress could not, through the power of appropria- 
tion, in my judgment, infringe upon the right of the President 
to command whatever army he might find. Congress might, by 
refusing to make an appropriation or by limiting it to a specific 
purpose, make it physically impossible for the President to 
discharge his duty in a particular instance. If I understand 
the Senator, that is my reply. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Suppose the Congress in its judgment limited 
the appropriation to very moderate figures and the appropria- 
tion had been exhausted at a certain time during the fiscal 
year; that then a situation occurred somewhat similar to that 
which we now have in Nicaragua, where, at least in the judg- 
ment of the President under his constitutional responsibility, 
troops should be sent to Nicaragua in order to protect Ameri- 
ean lives or American property. Suppose he had absolutely no 
money in the appropriation, as an investigation of that situation 
would disclose. Yet under the Constitution, as the Senator 
has very definitely stated, it is his responsibility, and his alone, 
and Congress can not in any way circumscribe that responsi- 
bility. Would the President have the power to send the 
Army or a portion of the Army to Nicaragua even though he 
knew there was not a dollar in the Treasury; or, to put it in 
another way, would it be his duty, if he felt that armed troops 
should be sent to Nicaragua under the Constitution, to protect 
American lives and property? 

Mr. BORAH. That would depend entirely, in my judgment, 
upon the risk the President was willing to take with reference to 
compensation for the services rendered by those whom he should 
send. I can only repeat what I said, that, of course, if we wish 
to take away from the President the Army or the Navy or the 
means of sustaining them, we may undoubtedly do so, and the 
President thereby would be deprived of his power to exercise 
the authority of command. But if the Army is in existence, if 
the Navy is in existence, if it is subject to command, he may 
send it where he will in the discharge of his duty to protect the 
life and property of American citizens. Undoubtedly he could 
send it, although the money were not in the Treasury. What 
the result would be in the future as to appropriations would be 
another thing. I do not challenge the proposition that by refus- 
ing to appropriate, the President may be affected in the exercise 
of his power to command. The Congress might also refuse to 
appropriate for the Supreme Court for marshals, but why 
speculate about fanciful things? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
further question? 

Mr. BORAH. 


Certainly. 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. A few moments ago there was discussion 
with reference to depriving the President of his power. Of 
course, no one can be deprived of power he does not possess. 
What I would like to have the Senator's opinion on is whether 
or not the President has the power to enter into an agreement 
with any foreign government, an agreement of any kind that 
may lead to war or an act of war on the part of the United 
States, without first consulting the Congress? 

Mr. BORAH. No. I do not think the President has power 
to make an agreement looking to war or which may logically 
lead to war without consulting Congress. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator agree that the violation 
of the sovereignty of any foreign power is an act of war? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; it is an act of war; but I want to make 
the distinction that I think it is a fairly established rule of in- 
ternational law, that the sending of troops into a country to 
protect the life and property of a citizen is not an act of war. 
It is not regarded as intervention. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I agree with the Senator in that and I 
do not want to take away from the President the power to use 
the troops to protect American life and property. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator could not take it away from the 
President even if he wanted to do so. It is a power which be- 
longs to him. We can not take it away from him. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, But what I am protesting against is his 
using a power that he does not have. 

Mr. BORAH. The only remedies that I know of for that 
are two: First, the remedy which the people have of electing 
somebody else as President; and second, the remedy which the 
Congress has of impeaching him. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator think any American life 
or property was at stake in Nicaragua last spring upon the facts 
as they are known? 

Mr. BORAH. It was my view at the time the troops went in 
that the facts did not justify sending them in. I have not had 
any reason to change that view. But I do want to say, because 
I desire to be fair to the President 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. So do I. 

Mr. BORAH. That the facts submitted to the President 
convinced the President that life and property were in danger, 
and he was the one who had to judge. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. And also that the agents of the Soviet 
Government of Russia and the Government of Mexico were in 
there working against our interests. The President and Secre- 
tary of State so informed the country and the Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course the people of Nicaragua had nothing 
in ne world to do with the soviet representatives and the soviet 
people. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Of course not. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not suppose there is any country any- 
where that has in it as little of communism as there is in those 
Central American countries. Of course the Senator under- 
stands 

Mr. SHIP STEAD. 
well. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator understands that everything 
nowadays that we do not agree with is called communism or 
bolsheyism. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. I understand the Senator’s point of view. 
I can not agree with him on the idea that the President has 
the right to make agreements that Congress at all times is 
bound to uphold. : 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, I should like to do it, but I can not force 
myself to do it. 

Mr. BORAH. I have not said anything of that kind. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I understood the Senator to say in the 
midst of his closing remarks that, the agreement having been 
entered into, it must be kept. That in general is a very good 
policy. The fact, however, that those in charge of the foreign 
offices of government all over the world having been permitted 
to pledge their governments to agreements that might lead to 
war under certain circumstances, has always led to war, or 
whenever the parties to the agreement have called for fulfill- 
ment, as was done at the outbreak of the last World War, on 
account of secret agreements, countries had to go to war. That 
is a precedent I do not want the United States Government to 
establish. 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with the Senator upon that proposi- 
tion. I do not want the President of the United States to 
establish precedents looking to making agreements which may 
lead to war. I quite agree with that proposition. But I think 
the agreement which the President of the United States made 
in this particular instance was an agreement which was not 
designed to lead to war, but was an agreement which was 
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calculated to lead to peace and did lead to peace. So far as 
the Liberal forces and the Conservatiye forces of Nicaragua 
are concerned, the conflict ceased almost immediately after the 
making of the agreement. The only exception to that really 
was the Sandino forces, and we could not anticipate that, 
because Sandino himself had agreed to come into the agree- 
ment. We could not anticipate the breaking of the agreement, 
and neither am I willing, because some other party has broken 
the agreement, that the United States shall break it. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to insert in the Recorp some 
excerpts from documents which I was prevented from reading 
by reason of interruptions. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. When we go in to protect life and prop- 
erty it has usually been done in this manner: We tell the two 
contending forces, “You can not fight here. There is some 
American property here. There are some American citizens 
here. You will have to go outside of where those Americans 
live if you want to fight.’ Does the Senator think that is 
sound doctrine from the standpoint of international law? 

Mr. BORAH. If the Commander in Chief should in good 
faith arrive at the conclusion that the best way to protect 
American life and property was to establish a neutral zone as a 
matter of military tactics or rather as a matter of Executive 
tactics, he would undoubtedly have the right to do it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, If he had the power to do it. 

Mr. BORAH. He has the power to do it if it is confined 
to the mere protecting of American life and property. So long 
as he acts purely in the defense of American life and property 
I think he is well within his rights and is exercising a right 
which we can not take away from him. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Let me suggest an illustration to carry 
out that idea to its ultimate conclusion. Let us assume that 
when the two great armies that fought at Gettysburg were 
about to join in combat, there had been an Englishman running 
a grocery store and a livery stable between the two contending 
forces; and suppose the British ambassador had said, Your 
armies can not fight here; we are going to establish a neutral 
zone and protect the property and life of English citizens.” 
That is the policy we have been carrying out in Central Amer- 
ica. Does the Senator mean to say that that is a sound policy? 

Mr. BORAH. Well, I think under the circumstances stated 
by the Senator that I would regard the Englishman as taking 
the chances in that instance, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator not think he ought to 
take the chances as a matter of international law? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; he ought to take the chances; but the 
Senator is now speaking of a condition 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am not speaking facetiously at all. 

Mr. BORAH. No; the Senator is not speaking facetiously— 
not intentionally so—but I think his statement is facetious. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Of course, I can not control the Senator’s 
opinion. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask in this connection that 
there may be printed in the Recorp the adverse report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on the Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 57. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The report is as follows: 

WITHDRAWAL OF ARMED Forces FROM NICARAGUA 


Mr. Boram, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, submitted the 
following adverse report (to accompany S. J. Res. 57) : 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, to which was referred the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 57), having considered the same, report the 
resolution adversely. 

The resolution directs the President to withdraw the troops in 
Nicaragua in the following language: 

“That the President be, and he is hereby, requested to immediately 
withdraw from Nicaragua the armed forces of the United States.” 

The committee is of the opinion that under the agreement which 
this Government made with the Nicaraguan Government and with the 
leaders of the Liberal Party to hold an election in that country and to 
protect all parties in their rights to a fair election, we can not in justice 
withdraw our troops at this time. Upon the strength of this agreement 
to hold an election, the Liberals laid down thelr arms and not only laid 
down their arms but surrendered their arms. They intrusted their 
affairs, both as to elections and as to their safety, to the promise of the 
United States, To withdraw our troops at this time would not only 
leave the entire machinery of the election absolutely in the hands of 
the Conservatives but leave the Liberals helpless to defend themselves 
or to protect themselves either in the matter of the election or against 
the violence of their antagonists, 

Whatever may be our views with regard to matters transpiring before 
the agreement and as to the events which led up to the agreement, 
nevertheless the agreement was made and places an obligation upon 
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us which we can not at this time escape. The committee would like to 
see our troops withdrawn from Nicaragua, but can not recommend such 
action under present circumstances and in view of our solemn agree- 
ments. If we can hold a fair election in Nicaragua and then recognize 
the government resulting from that election, there is reason to hope that 
we can get out of Nicaragua and stay out. It bas been stated that 
the Liberals constitute 75 or 80 per cent of the people of Nicaragua. It 
would seem, therefore, that if a fair election is held and the Liberals 
succeed, the government following such election would have the support 
of the great majority of the people of Nicaragua. And with the recog- 
nition of this government there is a probability of stability. But what- 
ever the future may have in store under the present conditions we are 
bound to our obligation by an agreement made and upon which agree- 
ment practically all the people in Nicaragua are now relying for their 
protection and for the chance to vote at an orderly and fairly conducted 
election. 

It may be helpful to recall the facts relating to making this agree- 
ment. In March, 1927, the President selected Henry L. Stimson as 
his representative to go to Nicaragua with instructions, if possible, to 
pacify the situation and bring about an adjustment between the warring 
factions. Mr. Stimson reached Nicaragua in April, 1927. The two 
armed forces, those under the direction of the Conservatives and those 
under the direction of the Liberals, were then engaged in a flerce civil 
war. After numerous consultations with the leaders of both parties, 
the Conservatives and the Liberals, an agreement was reached, The 
substance of this agreement was that the United States would under- 
take to supervise and conduct a fair election at the time specified in 
the constitution of Nicaragua, in 1928, and that the armed forces in 
Nicaragua were to surrender their arms. In the meantime, the United 
States forces were to remain in Nicaragua for the purpose of keeping 
the peace, protecting life and property, and policing the election. Mr. 
Stimson conferred with the leaders not only of the Conservative Party 
but with the delegation appointed by Doctor Sacasa, which delegation 
consisted of Dr. Rudolpho Espinosa, Dr. Leonardo Arguello, and Dr, 
Manuel Cordero Reyes. He also consulted General Moncada, who was 
in charge, and had been for some time, of the Liberal forces. After 
conferring with General Moncado, as a result of an understanding be- 
tween Mr. Stimson and General Moncada, Mr. Stimson addressed to 
him the following letter: 


Tiprrapa, May 4, 1927. 
Gen. Jose Marta MONCADA, 
Tipitapa. 

Dran GENERAL Moncapa: Confirming our conversation of this morn- 
ing, I have the honor to inform you that I am authorized to say that 
the President of the United States intends to accept the request of the 
Nicaraguan Government to supervise the election of 1928; that the 
retention of President Diaz during the remainder of his term is re- 
garded as essential to that plan and will be insisted upon; that a gen- 
eral disarmament of the country is also regarded as necessary for the 
proper and successful conduct of such election; and that the forces 
of the United States will be authorized to accept the custody of the 
arms of those willing to lay them down, including the Government, and 
to disarm forcibly those who will not do so, 

Very respectfully, 
Henry L. STIMSON. 

Thereafter General Moncada consulted with his troops, and his troops 
raised certain points upon which he sought an expression from Mr, 
Stimson, whereupon Mr. Stimson addressed him the following letter: 


Trrrrapa, NICARAGUA, May 11, 1927, 
Gen. Jose MARIA MONCADA, 
Tipitapa. 

DEAR GENERAL Moncapa: I am glad to learn of the authority that 
has been placed in you by your army to arrange for a general dis- 
armament. I am also glad to make clear to you and to your army the 
attitude of the President of the United States as to this matter. In 
seeking to terminate this war President Coolidge is actuated only by a 
desire to benefit the people of Nicaragua and to secure for them a free, 
fair, and impartial election. He believes that only by such free and 
fair elections can permanent peace be secured for Nicaragua. To insure 
this In 1928 he has consented to the request that American representa- 
tives selected by him shall supervise the election. He has also 
consented to assign American officers to train and command a non- 
partisan national constabulary for Nicaragua which will have the duty of 
securing such a fair election and of preventing any fraud or intimidation 
of voters. He is willing also to leave in Nicaragua until after the 
election a sufficient force of marines to support the work of the con- 
stabulary and insure peace and freedom at the election. 

As further evidence of the good faith of the American Government 
and of the present Nicaraguan Government in this matter, I am glad 
to tell you what has already been done. It will answer the questions 


contained in the letter of your soldiers which you have shown me, 
General amnesty has already been granted by the President of Nicaragua. 
I have recommended to President Diaz that the supreme court be 
reconstituted by the elimination of the illegal judges placed in that court 
President Diaz has already called upon those 
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judges for their resignations, and I believe that those resignations will | CANADA AGAIN VOTES AGAINST A SUPERSUBSIDIzED FarM-Loan SYSTEM 


be obtained. I have already advised that the Congress be reconstituted 
by the holding of special elections in those Liberal districts where 
elections were not held in 1926, under conditions which will insure 
that the Liberal voters will be amply protected in their rights. I 
haye also recommended that members of Congress illegally expelled by 
Senor Chamorro whose terms have not yet expired be reinstated. I 
have been assured that this will be done. 

I have recommended that Liberal jefes politicos be appointed in the 
six Liberal districts of Bluefields, Jinotega, Nueva Segovia, Esteli, 
Chinandega, and Leon. I haye been assured that this will be done. 

In short, I have recommended that steps be taken so far as possible 
to restore the political condition as it existed in Nicaragua before 
the Chamorro coup d'état, and I believe that so far as possible it will 
be done. 

I hope that these steps will assure you and your army of the fair- 
ness of the United States Government and its desire to see peace, 
justice, and freedom reestablished in Nicaragua without any unfairness 
or favoritism toward any party, but being regardful of the rights of 
Liberals and Conservatives alike. 

Very respectfully yours, 
: Henry L. STIMSON. 

Upon the receipt of this letter, General Moncada said that the letter 
was satisfactory to his army, and then General Moncada dictated the 
following statement: 

“The Liberals can not believe that the United States Government 
through the personal representative of President Coolidge will give a 
promise which it will not fulfill. 

„Once again the Liberals place their confidence in the United States. 
The leaders of the army will try to convince their men that this 
promise of fair elections will be fulfilled. The central point which the 
army wishes to be assured of is that the United States will do its 
best to give Nicaragua a fair election in 1928.” 

It will be seen from this statement that General Moncada calls 
attention that they, the Liberals, “ place their confidence in the United 
States,” saying that “the leaders of the army will try to convince 
their men that this promise of fair elections will be fulfilled.” All of 
Moncada's lieutenants agreed to this except Sandino, who was repre 
sented to Mr. Stimson as having promised to join in the settlement, 
but afterwards refused to do so, and with from 150 to 200 followers 
started northward toward the Honduras border. 

This brief outline leaves no doubt that all parties, in particular the 
Liberals, gave up their arms, with the exception of Sandino and 
his men, and relied upon the honor of the United States for their 
protection and for an opportunity to voice their wishes and sentiments 
through the ballot box under an election fairly and honorably 
conducted. 

The committee, In reaching a conclusion upon this particular reso- 
Iutlon, expresses no opinion and does not wish to be understood as 
expressing any opinion as to the wisdom or unwisdom of any of the 
steps taken by our Government in sending troops to Nicaragua or in 
the recognition of the Diaz Government, or of the constitutional ques- 
tions which may be involved in this matter. It is of the opinion that 
our responsibility in Nicaragua at the present time arises out of an 
agreement full and complete and thoroughly relied upon, which agree- 
ment brought about a wholly changed condition and situation. Un- 
fortunate and regrettable as the present situation is in Nicaragua, it 
seems clear that to remove our forces from Nicaragua, after all that 
has been said and done, would justly subject us to bitter condemnation 
throughout all Central and South America, and particularly by the 
more liberal element, as it would be the liberal element we would betray 
by our action, to say nothing of the discredit to ourselves and the 
turmoil and bloodshed which would likely follow. 


* 
RECEPTION TO CLARENCE D. CHAMBERLIN, AMERICAN AVIATOR 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, Mr. Clarence D. Chamberlin, 
who was the first aviator to fly across the Atlantic Ocean with 
a passenger, is in the marble room. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate take a recess for five minutes in order that 
Senators may meet and greet him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
The Senate will stand in recess for five minutes. 

The Senate being in recess, Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania 
escorted Mr. Chamberlin into the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT and Mr. Chamberlin stood in the 
area near the Secretary’s desk, and Mr. Reep of Pennslyvania 
personally presented the Members of the Senate to the distin- 
guished visitor, after which he retired from the Chamber, and 
the Vice President resumed the chair. 


THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN SYSTEM 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have published in the Recorp certain matter which I send to the 
desk relative to the Federal farm-loan system. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Such as We HAVE IN THE UNITED STATES IN THE FEDERAL FARM- 
Loan SYSTEM—OPPOSES POLITICAL CONTROL OF FARMERS’ LAND-BANK 
SYSTEM 


On page 5719 of the Recorp, April 2, 1928, was inserted a digest of 
the recent nation-wide Investigation of the Federal farm-loan system 
and an outline of the many shortcomings of the present political bank- 
ing system. The Royal Bank of Canada recently awarded a prize of 
$1,000 for the best essay by a university student for a paper entitled, 
“Does Canada need a federal farm-loan system?” The award was 
made to Dermot A. Davies, of the University of British Columbia, who, 
after making a comprehensive statement, declared: “ Frankly, I do not 
think that we are immediately justified in organizing a federal farm- 
loan board for long-term loans.” 

Mr. Davies puts his finger on the sore spot of the whole system when 
he says: Unfortunately for us our conditions, both economic and 
psychological, are entirely different from those existing In the European 
countries mentioned. Of the two, it is perhaps the psychological dif- 
ference which is greatest, so that we can not expect remedies which 
suited the French or German peasant, with his peculiar temperament, to 
suit the diverse characteristics of the Canadian farmer.” 

CONTRARY TO AMERICAN PRINCIPLE 

Every contention of those who copied Europe's farm-loan systems, in 
inaugurating the presently organized Federal farm-loan system, was that 
it could be adapted to the needs of the United States. Mr. Davies in 
the above paragraph shows how it is not adaptable to such needs, 
although capable of performing a great service if placed in the hands 
of the rightful owners, the farmers who now own the capital stock of 
the 12 district Federal land banks, and assume the entire liability which 
safeguards the system. 

Mr. Davies also demonstrates the folly of having provided in the 
farm loan act for the privately capitalized joint-stock land banks, 
which operate in direct competition with the farmer-owned banks, and 
which are found exclusively in those fields which are termed “the 
cream” of the farm-land and farm-loan territory. Mr. Davies writes: 

“From a financial point of view it is undeniable that the Federal 
land banks have paid. They are operating on a 1 per cent basis, and 
are accumulating a very satisfactory reserve fund. They have also 
lowered the rate of interest to the farmer. To those who offer the 
criticism that they are forcing private enterprise out of business a 
few figures may be of interest. The Federal Loan Board can authorize 
private individuals with a certain paid-up capital to form joint-stock 
land banks in any district, in competition with the Federal loan banks. 
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“These figures indicate the early phenomenal growth of the loans 
made by the joint-stock banks and the subsequent steady growth.” 

Interesting extracts from Mr. Davies's essay follow: 

FAILURES OF THE LAND BANKS TO SERVE FARMERS 

“There has been some confusion on the subject of the extension of 
credit by the land banks. There are those who say that they have 
failed because they haye not made credit easier. 

“The Federal Farm Loan Board has also forced the adoption of 
the amortization scheme for the repayment of loans. This may or 
may not be a bad policy (there has been much violent controversy on 
both sides). 

“There is one criticism which has been leveled at the banks which 
is substantially true, and that is that their introduction has not 
materially altered the number of foreclosures. This criticism has 
been offered to prove that they are therefore a failure, 

“In Canada—and generally speaking for the farmers as a whole—it 
has been estimated that the farmer’s return upon his investment is 4 
per cent to 4%4 per cent. There are, of course, many who are making 
a great deal more than that. But the average return may be taken at 
that figure. With a return so low, it is manifestly impossible for 
the average farmer to borrow and pay 8 per cent or more. Inci- 
dentally, a reduction in the interest rate to even 6 per cent would not 
enable all the farmers to borrow even if they had the security. It is 
for this reason that the Federal Farm Loan Board in the United States 
has failed to materially alter the number of foreclosures. 

“A brief glance at the experiences of some of the Provinces in 
Canada may reveal some information that is helpful. In one particular 


is this information interesting. That in every Province where the 
scheme—where operative at all—has proved a burden on the publie 
we find that the largest proportion of the loans have been made for the 
purpose of clearing previous encumbrances, 
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“In Ontario, Where the idea is considered successful, 47 per cent 
of the loans have been made for the purchase of new lands. 

“In Quebec we have a unique situation due to the unity of na- 
tionality, religion, and habits of the people. A condition met with 
in European countries but nowhere else on the American Continent— 
on a scale of similar size. 

“In British Columbia, certainly, the scheme has been a financial 
burden on the taxpayer, and here we notice that the majority of the 
loans have been to clear off previous debts. 

“So much for a study of conditions in the past. What, if any, 
are the conclusions to be drawn? ‘The first is, that any system of 
government-controlled credits can not be run as a philanthropic enter- 
prise to the detriment of the taxpaying public. It must be on a sound 
financial basis. 

“Frankly, however, I do not think that we are immediately justified 
in organizing a Federal farm loan board for long-term loans, because 
the scattered condition of the farmers would not enable it to advance 
credit in competition with private enterprises at a sufficiently cheap rate 
to be beneficial to the farmer and yet yield a margin of reserve.” 


A DUAL SYSTEM OF BANKING 


The above statement, made by Mr. Davies, brings home again the 
error Congress made when it endeavored, by means of a compromise, to 
erect two distinct systems of banking within the one Federal farm-loan 
system, namely, the farmer-owned Federal land banks and the pri- 
vately capitalized joint-stock land bank system, which now threatens 
to strangle the farmer-owned banks by serious inroads into their terri- 
tory, and in many States have now more business on the books, and a 
far better class of business, than the farmer-owned banks enjoy. Too 
often the Federal land banks have taken a poorer class of loans with 
the idea of serving the farmer as the act intended, whereas the joint- 
stock land banks have taken, as above stated, only “the cream” in 
loans. The following schedule, released by the Federal Farm Loan 
Bureau, shows a striking comparison, and the reader is urged to com- 
pare the loans between the two types of banks in such States as Iowa, 
where the bankers’ banks now hold about $37,000,000 more loans than 
does the Federal land bank; in Missouri, where they nearly approach 
the amount; in Ohio, where they exceed it; as in Illinois, North 
Carolina: 


Statement showing loans closed, segregated by States, by Federal and 
joint-stock land banks from organization to February 29, 1928 
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Political appointees in the Federal land banks estimate that by the 
cooperative principle a saving of more than 114 per cent per annum is 
possible under the present type of administration of these banks, That 
would mean that had the loans above listed with joint-stock land 
banks been placed in Federal lank banks the borrowing farmer would 
have had returned to him in the form of earnings more than $12,000,000 
a year, or 1½ per cent of the total loans of $839,338,871, which now 
lines the pockets of the joint-stock land bankers. This is price Con- 
gress made the American farmer pay each year as a tribute to their 
own evasion in sound economic principles at the time the farm loan 
act was passed in 1916. Many of the former members of the Farm 
Loan Board, who as members of that board did everything in their 
power to restrict and wreck the cooperative associations, now officer 
these joint-stock land banks at fancy salaries—at the expense of 
farmers, 

CALLED THEM ENEMY WITHIN 


The president of one of the leading Federal land banks recently 
advised that he considered the joint-stock land banks “ enemies within.” 
He did not wish his name mentioned, for perfectly obvious reasons, but 
he sees the growing menace of these banks which operate in the best 
loan territory in direct competition with the farmer-owned banks, 

It is certainly an outrage that these banks, having the tax-free fea- 
ture of their bonds, are licensed by law to a monopoly of all loans 
above $25,000, whereby they are enabled to exact a tribute of 1 per 
cent or better from the farmer wishing to secure the best loans now 
being mate. It also seems almost criminal to me to allow these banks, 
which are favored by the Government, to loan money to land specula- 
tors who scalp the land for profits, and landlords who rent thelr land 
on leases which force the tenants to rob the soil. We have not in- 
herited land problems from the feudal times like the European countries 
have, Instead of encouraging landlordism in this country, with all its 
attendant evils, the Government should see that no such condition is 
permitted to grow up.“ 

A Texas farm-loan agent advises that the “last great mortgage war 
was between the farmer and selfish mortgage interests, but that the 
next great war is now at band, and is between the farmer’s loan asso- 
ciations and the agents of the joint-stock land banks.“ Because the 
Federal land banks are officered by political appointees, and a resultant 
slowing-up processes ig usual in action (?), this means that the farmer's 
association representatives are helpless before the competition of pri- 
vate bankers, and this opens a wide field of political activity. 


[Extraet from New York Times] 
SENATOR SMOOT OPPOSES THESE BANKS 


Senator Rur Smoov, of Utah, chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, made plain in a recent address in the Chamber that he strongly 
opposes the joint-stock land banks enjoying tax-exempt bond privileges, 
and maintains that private capital is taking to itself all the supposed 
earnings or savings of these bonds, instead of passing this saving to 
the farmer borrower through such banks. 

“Since the joint-stock land banks were created by act of Congress 
I have never spoken before an audience calling attention to the privi- 
leges granted to individuals in this country under that law, but there 
has been a favorable response immediately against the injustice of the 
act,” Senator SMoor said. 

“What right have we to say to any man in the United States, ‘ You 
and four of your friends may organize a joint-stock land bank; you 
and your friends may put $1,000,000 capital into it; you and your 
friends may control it; and the Government of the United States an- 
thorizes you to sell tax-exempt securities to the amount of fifteen times 
$1,000,000, or 815,000,000?“ The interest received from those $15,000,- 
000 of bonds is tax free, and so men with large incomes who invest in 
such bonds are enabled altogether to avoid paying taxes. 

“There is a practice going on in the United States to-day that ought 
to be stopped just as soon as Congress can enact a law for that purpose, 
for to-day a man can borrow $10,000,000 and purchase $10,000,000 
worth of tax-exempt securities, the interest upon which, at 5 per cent, 
is $500,000 per annum, He ean deduct the $500,000 interest he pays 
on the loan from his income from any other source and pays no tax 
upon it, Therefore, be can have an income of $500,000 from taxable 
items and never pay a cent of taxes to the Government of the United 
States. í 

“The joint-stock land banks are operating in exactly the same terri- 
tory that the Federal farm banks are operating in; they are in direct 
competition with them; and I have not any doubt but that the Federal 
farm bank would have loaned the money that has been loaned by the 
joint-stock land banks. If the American people knew the circumstances, 
I do not believe that they would approve of granting to any individuals 
in the United States that great power. 

“TI bave been in favor of the Federal farm loan bank, I voted for 
the bill when it was under consideration in the Senate. I called atten- 
tion then to the joint-stock land bank provision; it was inserted when 
the bill was before the Senate, and there was mighty little discussion 
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of it. The only objection that I have had to the whole system, if we 

are going to have any further tax-exempt securities, is to the power 

that has been conferred upon individuals through the organization of 
joint-stock land banks.” 
The death knell of the joint-stock land banks would be tolled by 

Senator Smoor. 

Ler FARMERS BE THEIR OWN BANKERS—COOPERATIVE FARM-OWNED 
Banks WOULD PROVIDE aN IMPROVED FINANCIAL SERVICE FOR AGRI- 
CULTURE 

By Hon. Myron T. Herrick 


The object of the rural credit movement at its start in this country 
in 1910 was to introduce European methods for long-term and short- 
term borrowing. They were entirely free from politics and the idea of 
general social reforms. 

Senator CHARLES CURTIS, of Kansas, delivered a speech in the Senate 
which few persons noticed at the time. But it came to the attention 
of some agricultural societies of New York which distributed copies, 
and it is now arousing widespread interest among farmers throughout 
the East. The reason is that it struck rural credits squarely on the 
head, and made sparks fly which lit up this much discussed but badly 
misunderstood subject in a very clear way. 


LET FARMERS RUN THEIR OWN BANKS 


The occasion for this remarkable little speech was given by an 
amendment of the farm loan act, which would take the management of 
the land banks from the farmers. Senator Curtis contended that this 
amendment is wrong and that the farmers would be the safest and 
most efficient managers. The senator’s facts, figures, and arguments 
must convince any reasonable person that he is right, and furthermore, 
that the farmers likewise should not delay in establishing a system of 
their own. 

Mortgaging farms or other real estate is, as distinguished from bank- 
ing, an investment business. It takes money of persons who have 
no uses for it of their own and lends it to others who can use it to 
their advantage at an agreed interest rate. Mortgaging is available 
only for persons who have land to offer as security of a value greater 
by one-half or one-third than the amount of money they want. So it 
ean not help anybody, except one who has already got considerable 
property through his own unaided efforts. Indeed, mortgaging is down 
right dangerous unless the farm is large and productive enough to 
enable the owner promptly to pay the debt and taxes when due, besides 
making necessary repairs and meeting living expenses of himself and 
family. Moreover, mortgaging is disliked by banks that are really 
banks, since its terms are too long to let them turn over their funds 
repeatedly in the quick way required for substantial profits. 

Banking is easy to learn,“ says an old adage, “if you know what a 
mortgage is and let it severely alone.” Farmers ought to learn what 
banking is. They could do this without very hard study if they would 
view it apart from plateglass windows, gilded walls, and mahogany 
desks, and keep in mind that its operations are not always represented 
by the delivery of so much cash. Banking involves the use of com- 
paratively little money. It is mostly a means of creating and utilizing 
credit, or the confidence inspired by good character and financial stand- 
ing. Its functions are: First, the receiving of deposits; second, the 
lending of deposits and funds obtained from shares and other sources, 
and the buying of negotiable paper by what is called discounting; 
third, the issuing of notes by a bank on its own credit and other se- 
curity to circulate in place of money. The Federal reserve banks are 
the great banks of issue. 

The credit a bank uses is chiefly that of its customers, and rests 
More on good character than on anything else. The proof of this 
is that few banks would dare to lend to a man with a bad reputation, 
no matter what security he offered, while many of them have financed 
honest and competent persons to success who hadn't a dollar to their 
names. Of course, some farmers are not and never will be credit 
worthy. But the great majority have the best of characters, with 
property and wealth-producing power out of which the soundest credit 
and the highest financial standing could be created. 

The banks know all this. Indeed, most of the funds which they 
own and are using for other industries came from agriculture. 

For what would become of the banks if they should be deprived of 
the annual agricultural production which is represented by paper pass- 
ing through them, or which has been transferred permanently to them? 
But the farmers should not wait for them to act. The farmers in 
the aggregate have accumulated $60,000,000,000 of wealth. This and 
their annual income are more than enough to supply their own banking 
and financial needs, if they should mobilize the credit value of these 
stupendous resources. But this mobilization can be accomplished only 
by forming banks of their own. 

With such banks the farmers would have first use of the wealth 
they create, and avoid much of the necessity of. mortgaging farms 
and all the losses coming from forced sales of their crops. Moreover, 
they would add strength to their already existing associations, and 
save the interest they now pay in borrowing from outside sources. 
They would also help all other industries, because the farmers’ needs 
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would be for short terms, in most cases extending no longer than from 
harvest to harvest, when their returns increased by the resulting 
improvement would mingle again with the general banking power and 
swell its volume. Perhaps $10,000,000,000 would have been added to 
this power if the American farmers in their organizations, splendid 
though some of them are, had not done the very reverse of what the 
best cooperative farmers in other countries did, who began by forming 
banks, 

A cooperative bank is an incorporated body owned and managed by 
members and that confines its credit facilities to them. I wish I had 
space to describe the indivisible reserve and the other wonderful pro- 
visions that assure absolute safety and fairness. But the first thing 
is that the form must be purely associational. That is to say, there 
should be no shares; or If these be issued, they must be withdrawable, 
so that any member may retire at will or be expelled by the majority 
and his money returned. The next thing is that there must be a 
system which as it grew would have local, regional, State, and district 
banks and a great bank at the top. The local banks, which peg the 
system to the soll, would be without shares or limit to liability. The 
others might be just the reverse. All would be bound together by 
unions and a federation, and not only would help individual farmers 
but would also finance agricultural enterprises from the smallest to 
the largest scale. 

In Germany the farmers have bound themselves together in systems 
embracing three degrees of organization, through which they conduct 
not only their commercial, industrial, and financial affairs but also 
their social relations. The first is the local group, consisting either of 
one bank with trading features or of a bank and affiliated societies. 
The second is the provincial organization, consisting of adhering local 
groups, a central bank, and central associations held together by a 
union. The third is the imperial organization, consisting of adhering 
central banks and associations and unions and a national bank and 
national associations held together by a federation. 

This structure rests upon the local banks, which all are of the asso- 
ciational form, That is, they depend upon the collective liability, lim- 
ited or unlimited, of members for obtaining resources and as a guaranty 
for their operations. Nobody is admitted unless he has taxable prop- 
erty, or at least a character or standing vouched for by members. The 
result of this eclectic membership is that the credit of a German local 
bank is so high that it attracts from its neighborhood a volume of 
deposits sufficient for its daily transactions and as much more besides 
as is necessary to invest in the stocks and bonds of the associations 
higher up. For this latter purpose some of the local associations raise 
funds by issuing and selling shares in the nature of certificates of long- 
time deposits, payable either at once or in installments. 

But the growing tendency of the local bank is to eliminate capital 
stock, whether fixed or variable, so as to avoid dividends and maintain 
their true character as neighborhood clubs of 100 or more mutual 
acquaintances or friends. The profits all go to the reserve. This is 
their only permanent fund. It is indivisible. It does not belong abso- 
lutely either to the members or to the bank. In the event of dissolu- 
tion it reverts to the province, to be held for a new bank in the same 
locality. Some of these funds now are very large. Their presence as 
foundations scattered throughout the country has contributed greatly 
to stabilizing the rural population. Since the reserve serves not only 
as a guaranty but also for a working fund, it takes the place of a 
capital stock. When its size becomes sufficient for these purposes the 
bank reduces its profit takings. The aim of a bank is not gain, but to 
save members costs and expenses of obtaining loans and supplies, 

In a country as great as the United States there is room for a 
number of agricultural systems, and each would embrace five degrees— 
local, regional, State, departmental organizations. Such systematiza- 
tion of agriculture, based upon local cooperative banks, would enable 
farmers to utilize all their stupendous collective wealth as a mobilized 
resource for the benefit of themselves individually and agriculture 
generally. 

{Extract from address by Robert E. Lee Saner, before the annual 
session of the American Bar Association] 

[Nore.—With the United States at present engaged in operating, with 
the sanction of Congress, a supersubsidized political farm-loan system, 
such as found only in Russia, the address of Mr. Saner would prove 
helpful in revealing to many who have not hitherto appreciated what 
Russlanization of our principles may lead to.] 

AMERICA—" Stop, Loox, Listen” 

Where railroads cross highways there are signs which read, “ Stop, 
look, listen!” It would be well for our people and their Representa- 
tives in our Government to follow that admonition now: To stop and 
take account of our national strength and our national weaknesses; to 
look calmly and judiciously, without passion and prejudice, at the 
momentous changes that have arisen out of the World War—political, 
social, and economic—fanned in this day to a fever heat by self-seeking 
politicans, demagogues, socialists, and communists; to listen, not to the 
words of the traitorous, the querulous, the visionaries, the demagogues, 
but rather to those of the living and the dead, who through the exercise 
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of patience, courage, loyalty, industry, thrift, and resourcefulness have 
made this Republic what it is to-day. * * * 

My subject might be translated in the form of a quotation from Scrip- 
ture: Remove not the ancient landmark which thy fathers have set.“ 
It might be said that we have many “ landmarks” or guideposts in our 
wonderful history, but I think we properly may name as the point, both 
of convergence and divergence, the basic law of our Nation as embodied 
in the Constitution of the United States. This was a “landmark,” 
indeed, not only in the history of the American Continent, but in the 
history of the world. It represented the “landmark” toward which all 
previous efforts for a larger freedom and a better Government had con- 
verged and from which all our subsequent history in the marvelous 
development of America had resulted. Emerging from the oppression 
and darkness of the Middle Ages a few brave, outstanding spirits—the 
Huguenots, the Cavaliers, the Pilgrims—sought refuge in this country 
and eventually founded a government under a written Constitution, 

That Constitution is the “ancient landmark which our fathers have 
set” and which I here and now plead shall not be removed. I reflect, 
with sentiments of profound admiration, upon the personnel of that 
little body of big men who drafted our Constitution. There in hot and 
unpleasant surroundings they worked through the long summer months 
of 1787, with but one thought in their minds—the welfare of their coun- 
try. * When political expediency raised its brazen head, sug- 
gesting a clause that would command the plaudits of the crowd, the 
great Washington said: “ If to please the people, we offer what we our- 
selves disapprove, how can we afterwards defend our work? Let us 
raise a standard to which the wise and the honest can repair. The 
event is in the hands of God.” 

It is well for us in this generation to hark back to that memorable 
time, Verily there were giants in those days, Titan souls that dowered 
their country with the legacy of liberty in thought and word and deed. 

To those who have studied the history of the genesis and development 
of the Constitution it is needless here to say that never in the wildest 
debates that preceded its adoption did its founders dream of establish- 
ing on this American Continent a democracy or a democratic form of 
government. The thought and purpose of those great men was to estab- 
lish a republic, and a republic was established. 

There is as much difference between a republic and a democracy as 
there is between day and night, and when one speaks of a “ repre- 
sentative democracy” he might as well speak of a healthful sickness 
or a truthful fisherman or an honest golf player. 

The men who made the Constitution, even as small and restricted 
as this country was at that time, wisely foresaw that, with its diversity 
in population and with the possibility of its unparalleled extension 
geographically, the theory ef pure democracy would not make for either 
a safe or a suitable form of government. They therefore ordained 
under the Constitution, which for the first 120 years of the life of this 
Nation, proved its wisdom and worth, that the only form of government 
on the one hand safely to swerve from tyranny and on the other hand 
from mobocracy was a form of government wherein the people, not as 
individuals but through their representatives chosen for their wisdom, 
their knowledge, their sincerity, and patriotism, should control that 
government. That was the conception of the fathers, and that was the 
form of government under which this Nation became both great and 
powerful. 

r AGE OF FEDERAL ENCROACHMENT 

It was not until this present generation, when descendants of these 
sturdy pioneers had learned to live in fattened and complacent ease 
upon the wealth and the security and the safety bought for them by 
the blood and the sacrifice of their forefathers, that the idealists, the doc- 
trinaires, and the demagogues became an established institution in our 
national life and evolved a new theory of government for the American 
people. The age through which we now are going may well be termed 
the age of constitutional amendments and Federal encroachment, en- 
“eroachment upon the rights and powers of both the States of this 
Republic and its individual citizens. 

It is the age of political quacks and political quackery, and any ambi- 
tious politician who desires to attract the attention of the discon- 
tented, to appeal to the resentment of the failures, and to flatter the 
sinister ambitions of those men and women who desire, above all other 
things, to see the American form of government and the American Con- 
stitution overthrown. 

BLOCS AND BULLDOZERS 


And so to-day we have in this country paternalism run mad. We no 
longer are a united, homogeneous people; we no longer legislate and 
plan for the welfare and the benefit of the American people as a whole 
Nation. We now are confronted by “blocs,” which means nothing 
more or less than a sinister kindling of the flames of class conscious- 
ness and an attempt by ambitious and weasel-minded demagogues to 
divide the citizens of this Nation against themselves. We have the 
uplifters’ bloc, the farm bloc, the militant feminist bloc, the labor bloc, 
the wet bloc, the dry bloc, and so on ad infinitum, each of them com- 
bining a minority for their own self-interest, under the marshalship of 
highly paid professional bulldozers and reformers, not for the purpose 
of working for the welfare of the American people but for the purpose 
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of gaining for themselves some selfish and unfair advantage over their 
neighbors and their fellow citizens. 

Not only is Constitution tinkering the leading outdoor sport with 
the typical politician to-day, but hand in hand with it goes the steadily 
increasing encroachment of the Federal Government upon the rights of 
the Commonwealths and the individuals who are citizens of those 
Commonwealths. 

Now, if the Constitution creates so perfect a Government as we who 
love it contend, how is it possible for this situation to exist? Our 
Government, unlike all other governments of the world, emanates from 
the people. It is the people who made it, and likewise the repository of 
its immortal continuity rests in the people. In the Constitution itself 
and in the tradition which surrounds its creation and which has main- 
tained it throughout the years the repository of legislative and execu- 
tive pewer is vested in representatives of the people, chosen by the 
people. 

It manifestly is impossible for these representatives to know what 
the thousands of people who selected them desire, and it was the theory 
of the fathers, which in the early days of the Republic was the practice, 
that representatives should be chosen for their integrity, their ability, 
and their mental and moral qualifications, so that when a question was 
presented for their solution the people might be protected by the well- 
considered conclusions of men selected for these qualifications in whom 
their confidence was placed. 

This theory of the fathers is no longer the practice. To-day most of 
the representatives of the people have their ears to the ground in an 
effort to find what a majority of those who yote for them in the 
forthcoming elections may desire, and their vote and action upon 
questions of governmental policy are governed accordingly. 

Propaganda, seeking governmental action, no longer consists of facts 
and figures that appeal to the reason, but of much clamor and of 
volume, which evidence themselves in organized propaganda and con- 
certed petition. It is apparent in any consideration of the tendency 
of the times that a minority well organized may by telegrams and 
letters and petitions and personal appeal overcome the manifest good 
of the people when that good is backed by a dormant majority. The 
solution, then, of good government no longer reposes in the repre- 
sentatives of the people as now practiced, but in the reviving of a 
sense of personal responsibility to the Government on the part of the 
individuals who compose that Government. My appeal is now and 
eontinuously has been for an awakening of this spirit among the people 
as individuals, to the end that every citizen shall recognize his duty 
to his country as paramount to the demands of any party, bloc, or 
clique to which he merely formally pledges allegiance. 

One asks the Government to take over the transportation of the 


country; another asks that he be given a subsidy; a third that he be 


granted a guaranteed loan at a lower rate of interest than his neigh- 
dor can get; the fanatic asks that the morals of this entire Nation be 
placed in the hands of a bureau in the city of Washington; and the 
bigot asks that the tastes, efforts, habits, thoughts, and ambitions of his 
neighbor be standardized and controlled by law. * * * 

It is time to call a halt; it is time to get back to the beginning ef 
things; back to the fundamentals; back to the real sources of our 
strength; back to the Republic that the fathers so wisely conceived 
and so successfully instituted; back to a government of the whole 
people, by the whole people, and fer the whole people. Day by day 
and year by year, gradually and insidiously, through constitutional 
amendments and Federal encroachment, the form of this Government 
of ours is being changed from that Republie into a political and hysteri- 
cal chaos whose final terms are expressed in the unspeakable Russia 
of to-day. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON FARM FINANCE 


We can not permanently shape our course right on any international 
issue unless we are sound on the domestic issues; and this farm move- 
ment is the fundamental social issue, the one issue which is even more 
basic than the relations of capitalist and workingman. The farm in- 
dustry can not stop; the world Is never more than a year from starva- 
tion; this Great War has immensely increased the cost of living without 
commensurately improving the condition of the men who produce the 
things on which we live. Even in this country the situation has become 
grave. 

Our object must be (1) to make the tenant farmer a landowner; (2) 
to eliminate as far as possible the conditions which produce the shift- 
ing, seasonal tramp type of labor and to give the farm laborer a per- 
manent status, a career as a farmer, for which his school education shall 
fit him and which shall open to him the chance of in the end earning 
the ownership in fee of his own farm; (3) to secure cooperation among 
the small landowners, so that their energies shall produce the best pos- 
sible results; (4) by progressive taxation or in other fashion to break 
up and prevent the formation of great landed estates, especially in so 
far as they consist of unused agricultural Jand; (5) to make capital 


available for the farmers, and thereby put them more on an equality 
with other men engaged in business; (6) to care for the woman on the 
farm as much as for the man, and to eliminate the conditions which 
now so often tend to make her life one of gray and sterile drudgery ; 
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(T) to do this primarily through the farmer himself, but also, when 
necessary, by the use of the entire collective power of the people of the 
country; for the welfare of the farmer is the concern of all of us. 

Lack of capital on the part of the farmer inevitably means soil ex- 
haustion and therefore diminished production. The farmer who is to 
prosper must have capital; only the prosperous can really meet the 
needs of the consumer; and in this, as in every other kind of honest 
business, the only proper basis of success is benefit to both buyer and 
seller, producer and consumer. 


{Extract of address delivered in United States Senate Chamber at the 
time the first endeavor was made to permanently take away from the 
American farmer owners of the 12 Federal land banks, their property 
rights to control their own land-bank system, the capitalization of 
which they now own, the entire liabilities of which they assume, buc 
which are now completely dominated by the Republican politicians, 
who secured control during the Harding administration, which has 
further been reinforced during the Coolidge administration, with men 
on the Farm Loan Board whose confirmation by the Senate was 
opposed by leading farm-organization leaders. Senator Curtis’s plea 
for farmer management is even more pertinent to-day than when this 
address was delivered several years ago, for to-day the system is 
suffering from political domination, with characteristic resultant 
weakening of the system] 


LET FARMERS OPERATE run LAND BANKS 
By Senator CHARLES CURTIS, of Kansas 


Under the syndicate arrangement adopted for selling farm-loan bonds 
it looks as if brokers get the premiums and that the land banks are 
getting no particular advantage from the tax exemptions of their securi- 
ties. Would it not, therefore, be better to let the farmers themselves 
manage these banks exactly as the law intends? The only change nec- 
essary for this would be to give the farmers the entire responsibility for 
the system and oblige them to operate on their own unquestionably good 
credit. 

This is the secret of the soundness and success of innumerable bor- 
rowers’ banks of various kinds, among which failures are rarer than 
among ordinary banks, The 65,000 cooperative credit societies, with 
15,000,000 members and $7,000,000,000 of annual business in the world, 
are based on this idea of using their own credit and of imposing upon 
members a liability that is either unlimited or else severe enough to be 
felt. The cooperative bank with unlimited or limited liability has 
proved its worth wherever tried, in country, town, or city, for encour- 
aging thrift and extending credit in large or small amounts. 

The same idea prevails in all true building and loan associations 
among the 7,269 with 3,858,612 members and $1,769,142,175 assets in 
the United States. Any member getting a loan must subscribe for 
shares up to its full amount, His payments are made not on the mort- 
gage but on the shares. When the shares mature he may turn them 
in and have his debt canceled. The maturing of the shares depends 
upon his payments and also upon the association’s profit and loss. All 
his credits could be wiped out by a loss, consequently he is liable to 
the full amount of his mortgage. Profits would hasten the extinction 
of his debt; and so he is as deeply interested as are nonborrowing 
members. As a result these associations can operate even on savings 
with safety, although the borrowers participate in the management. 

The landschafts, started 150 years ago, are composed entirely of bor- 
rowers. They now number 23 with about $1,000,000,000 of bonds, and 
none of them ever defaulted an obligation. The borrowers elect all the 
officers and appraisers, every one of whom must also be a borrower. 
The borrowers’ payments go into a sinking fund, in which the cash on 
hand, together with the unpaid principal of the loans, must equal out- 
standing bonds. If this fund becomes impaired in the old landschafts, 
any member may be assessed without limit for the deficiency. In some 
of the newer landschafts the liability is limited to the mortgage or some 
portion of it. But the basic idea in all is that the borrowers have the 
direct management, use their own credit, and assume liability large 
enough to be felt. 

Nearly all American districts established under State laws for sani- 
tary, mining, or agricultural drainage embody landschaft features. 
Their bonded indebtedness amounts to millions of dollars. The bonds 
are not instruments of the State or Federal Government. They are 
obligations only of the districts. But through the district's right to 
levy assessments they are secured by the collective ability of the owners 
of the benefited property and so are easily marketed at reasonable in- 
terest rates, although these beneficiaries of the issue also elect the 
managers, 

With these successful instances of borrowers’ banks here and in for- 
eign countries, Congress should not hesitate or delay in placing the 
Federal land banks under the management and the responsibility of the 
farmers. By so doing the farmers, and not rich investors, would get 
the advantage of all premiums on the bonds. 


{On page 4554 of the Recorp, March 12, 1928, was printed the ex- 
posure of the methods adopted by the Federal farm-loan system in fore- 
closure of mortgages of members of the Federal land banks, and how 
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attorneys, acting for the banks, as employees of the system, were, con- 
trary to the act, charging commissions which were 4 real hardship to 
the farmers, resulting in piling up, in the aggregate, millions of dollars 
a year in unnecessary extortion against the helpless farmer. Other 
data and documentary evidence is now available for the committee to 
consider. Below is printed an extract from the New York Times show- 
ing that leaders appreciate that there is a real necessity for a uniform 
mortgage act, and it is a notable fact that not one of the men back of 
this movement to relieve the people is identified with the Federal farm- 
loan system. This demonstrates fully that if any reform measure is 
expected to relieve farmers it must, of necessity, originate outside the 
“friends of the farmer within the folds of that system.] 


UNIFORM MORTGAGE ACT NEEDED 


Do you know that the mortgage laws vary in different States, as to 
foreclosure, from a practical forfeiture of the mortgaged lands in 20 
days after the mortgage is due (in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Texas, and Missouri) to 
a period of a year for redemption after foreclosure begins (in some 19 
States) and even a much longer time in a few States. Are your bor- 
rowing farmers faring as well as those in the most favored States, bor- 
rowing money on mortgages? If not, are they not entitled to a favorable 
mortgage law? 

In some States it costs from two to four times as much to foreclose a 
mortgage as in other States, due to expensive complicated court pro- 
cedure and failure to limit attorneys’ fees by statute. The borrower has 
this sum to pay if he redeems, and in any case it is a tax on the mort- 
gage business, 

The commissioners on uniform State laws are framing a uniform 
mortgage law designed to standardize and simplify mortgages and their 
foreclosure, give the borrower a fair time for saving his lands after 
default, and reduce the expenses of foreclosure. It provides for fore- 
closure by sheriff's sale on notice, without going into court and incurring 
the expenses of a lawsuit, except where the mortgage is contested. It 
provides for a period to redeem after the sale, during which the mort- 
gagor has possession, and other safeguards, It also provides a stand- 
ard short-form mortgage, the use of which is optional. 

Such an act should increase the marketability of mortgages in other 
States and tend to lower the rate of interest. The present diversity 
among the States in the form of the mortgage and the procedure to 
foreclose interferes greatly with placing the mortgages with investors. 

Three drafts of the act have already been before the conference. This 
uniform act to have the indorsement of the conference must be approved 
by commissioners from all the States, and therefore the attitude of 
your commissioners on this act is important. Will you inform them 
as to your attitude on this subject? If the laws in States of your 
patrons are not as favorable as in the most progressive States, you 
ean materially help in shaping the proposed uniform act to that end 
and can help get a progressive up-to-date uniform mortgage act 
adopted. 

We wish to learn the borrower's point of view. We bave no difficulty 
in getting that of the loaner, but have much difficulty in getting that 
of the borrower. You may have valuable suggestions as to how the 
uniform act could aid the farmer by ameliorating the effect of fore- 
closures, and we should be glad of these suggestions. 

Do “ real-estate sharks“ thrive under your mortgage system and does 
your mortgage system incubate “land sharks"? If so, you are inter- 
ested in our mortgage act. There is not a State from which we do not 
get reports that their mortgage laws work well, even those States 
where foreclosure is a practical forfeiture. We would like to reach the 
borrower who has only 20 days to raise the money and redeem. 

These uniform acts are framed by the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws (made up of three commissioners 
from each State), affiliated with the American Bar Association. The 
conference has put out the uniform negotiable instruments act. 


[The following extracts from an address by the eminent author and 
student of economy, Charles Frederick Carter, throw light on what we 
may expect as a result of Congress turning the farmers’ Federal land- 
bank system over to the politicians to rule. Just replace the word 
“railroad” by the use of “land banks” and you have a striking pic- 
ture of the present condition of this banking system as pictured by 
Mr. Carter for the railroads and other privately owned business 
enterprises, ] 


SWAT THE DEMAGOGUE 


“The fantastic schemes are nothing more than variations on hallu- 
einations that have run their course in the past. 

“Tf all the fool laws which benefit neither the public nor the rail-` 
roads were repealed, and railroads permitted to conduct their affairs 
according to the dictates of common sense, it is my firm belief that they 
could pay an extra dividend out of half the savings thus made possible 
and give the public a reduction in rates of the other half. 

“Emulating the historic example of the nine tailors of Toley Street, 
an equally illustrious assemblage consecrates itself to the high purpose 
of imposing government ownership of railroads by the simple expedient 
of bankrupting them first, 
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“When the railroads are safe within the socialistic fold, street rall- 
ways will follow, then the coal mines, then all other private property, 
until we have attained the state of perfect bliss as yet existing only in 
Russia. The next step, I suppose, will be to shoot everybody with sense 
enough to come in when it rains with ammunition furnished free by the 
Government, just as has been done in Russia. 

If they only can make noise enough, these radicals will succeed; 
for noise rather than wisdom seems to be increasingly shaping our 
course. And let me repeat that the nolse-making art has advanced far 
since the first locomotive with a whistle tooted its way into the hearts 
of the citizens. 

“Permit me to propose a slogan for the struggle with the dark 
forces of discontent. It is this: 

“Swat the demagogue!” 

(Much criticism has been piled upon the heads of the Farm Loan 
Bureau because of the methods, questionable, to place a mantle of 
charity over them, whereby, under the guise of making examinations“ 
of national farm-loan associations and joint-stock land banks, their 
political appointees have employed “ blackjack” methods to political 
ends, crushing any individual who endeavored to exercise their American 
rights but who, unfortunately, thought and acted contrary to the spirit 
of the all-highest. The following editorial appearing in Good Business 
alludes to this custom and shows that the American courts have declared 
such practices unconstitutional, but it seems a crime that the courts 
should find it necessary to protect the people from the inroads of 
bureaucrats established by Congress :) 

A BLOW AT SNOOPERS 

Professional investigators—" snoopers""—who were getting so thick 
around Washington that they were forced to wear badges to keep from 
investigating one another, recently received a jolt which may shake 
some of them loose from their soft jobs. For two United States district 
courts have ruled that the Federal Trade Commission had no constitu- 
tional right to indiscriminate examination of the books of corporations 
and individuals, as it is expressly contrary to the spirit of the fourth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. These decisions are of wider 
interpretation than at first may seem evident, and may put a stop to 
the horde of traveling inspectors going up and down the land, whose 
total number surpasses Coxey’s army of a generation ago, and who 
depend solely upon the taxpayer for salary expenses. 

The seriousness of this blow to political officeholders is apparent 
when we recall that there are some 40,000 of them connected with 
the various commissions, bureaus, and investigating committees which 
Congress has set up to perform its own work. Most of these have come 
into being in the past decade, Establishing new bureaus and commis- 
sions hag become the favorite indoor sport of Congress. Usually a 
very nominal sum is appropriated from the Treasury to cover the 
first cost. The next annual appropriation is much larger for these 
former baby bodies, and before we know it the bureau or commission 
has become a permanent wart on the body politic, and our Federal 
Government is rapidly degenerating into a mere functioning of bureaus. 
In short, we are becoming a bureaucracy, face to face with a serious 
proposition. 

The business men who took the case of these snoopers into open 
court and defeated them have performed a distinct public duty, which 
gives them claim to being patriots. They have successfully resisted the 
inquisition of petty politicians hampering private enterprise. Their 
example and leadership should have wide adoption in every branch of 
business, and each new encroachment on personal right should be fought 
to a finish. 

These 40,000 investigators almost invariably approach a business 
concern or institution with the preconceived idea that such firm is 
guilty of unethical methods, if not actual violation of the law—as 
viewed by said political officcholder. We all know that no business is 
operated that way, in spite of the outpouring of demagogues to the 
contrary. Business is inherently honest. There is no reason why the 
burden of proof should be upon it. However, if any business, institu- 
tion, or individual is crooked, it is for the properly constituted officials 
to bring it to book, prove its guilt, and put it out of business or in jail 
where it belongs. It certainly is not just or American for any 
investigator to make a partial examination of the case, send propa- 
ganda to the four winds, to the detriment of the business, institution, 
or individual, as these political officeholders have done in hundreds of 
cases, without first giving the party accused opportunity of going before 
an impartial court of justice and answering charges. 

We no longer have a place in America for the demagogue or the 
commission, bureau, or self-appointed, self-anointed, which assumes 
that success and crookedness necessarily go hand in hand, just because 
they do not happen to parallel the narrow, preconceived ideas of poli- 
tician appointees. America has forged to her present leading position 
only because individual initiative has been given full rein. Her failure 
in the future will result if outside hampering and hamstringing is 
allowed to continue. 


WHAT CRIMES, OH, WHAT CRIMES!” 


Warmer, O farmer, what crimes are being committed in your name! 
Every man with a half-baked idea is seeking to exploit it as something 
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good for the farmers, yet most of those so insistent their plans be 
adopted do not know a plow from a Plymouth Rock rooster, truthfully 
advises the Mountain States banker. But it is popular. The farmer 
knows something happened to him. He knows by looking at his pocket- 
book and his bank account—or the lack of a bank account. In this, 
however, he is not alone. With an era of wild speculation during the 
war such as the world has never before known, it was but natural 
when that magnificent bubble was pricked the fall was going to hurt 
a whole lot. Few cared to profit by the experience of those who had 
gone through bubbles in the past. And those who refused to so profit 
got burned and the thing hurts yet. 

But you do not cure a burn or ease the pain by putting salt on it, 
Those who are to-day seeking limelight with their schemes to aid the 
farmers care no more about the farmers than they do about the Hot- 
tentots of Africa, save as their cries will bring voting support to them. 

The real friends of the farmers—the real friends of all the people— 
have been on the job right along, making no noise, demanding no fancy 
socialistic legislation, urging no radical changes in the Constitution, and 
seeking no limelight. 

The farmers and the business men, the wage earners and all others 
must realize that the fellow with the hot air and the magnificent cargo 
of promises is not their friend. 

What surer highway to prosperity than for each to see to it that his 
own work is done more expeditiously and at the same time more thor- 
oughly? What better method can be found of quieting unrest than 
for each one to cease envying the other fellow? Why attempt to escape 
the particular vocation in which one now may be engaged? It is better 
to set about making it a permanent, profitable employment—whether 
it be office, shop, factory, or farm. 

Neither you nor I can settle these things for the whole country, for 
our neighbors, or for anyone but ourselves. We can, however, as indi- 
viduals lay hold upon those fundamental principles of life and by our 
daily work and conduct do our share in correcting the situation. 

It can not be done by agitation, publicity, politics, or pessimism, but 
will be accomplished by common sense, industry, and frugality. 

“THE THOROUGHBRED,” A DEFINITION WITH COMMENT BY JUDGE STONE, 
OF WYOMING 


(Copyrighted by V. H. Stone) 


Place our great utilities under Government ownership and you kill all 
incentive to excel, to use initiative, to develop ambition, invention, indi- 
vidualism; you create an army of time-servers, chair-warmers, clock- 
watchers. Did anyone with a secure position, drawing a regular salary 
and knowing that he could not be fired for indifference, carelessness, 
laziness, impudence, or inattention, without going through a red-tape 
performance that would wear out the stoutest-hearted citizen and leave 
his complaint unsettled until he died of senile debility, ever invent any 
useful or labor-saving device, ever advance any new idea, ever accom- 
plish anything for the betterment of mankind? No. 

These things have been accomplished by men and women who counted 
their days not by the hour hand on the clock, but by the results they 
obtain; men and women with a goal to be reached, a prize to attain, a 
reward to be earned; men and women who burned the midnight oil, 
If I am ready and willing to work 12 hours a day, and do work 12 
hours a day, it is none of your business. If you are willing to work 
only 6 hours a day and work but 6 hours a day, it is none of uty busi- 
ness; but if I work 12 hours a day and you work but 6 hours a day 
it is none of your business if my wife and children wear better clothes, 
eat better food, and live in a better house than your wife and children. 

Permit me to quote just a few words written by that student of 
human nature, that most brilliant Democrat this country ever pro- 
duced—Henry Watterson—who said, “ Individualism was the discovery 
of the fathers of the American Republic. It is the bedrock of American 
philosophy.” 

There is a class of people who have made a failure of life from every 
standpoint, who imagine that they discovered a cure-all for all the ills 
with which the body politic is threatened or afflicted. Armed with a 
Utopian pipe dream, a magnificent set of lungs, and a pair of iron jaws, 
they preach a doctrine that would tear down those institutions which 
we have been building up in this country for 300 years. 

Whenever you so build the laws of a people that there is no incentive 
to excel, no reward held out for individual initiative, no prize offered 
for thrift, industry, and economy, no object to be attained by doing 
things better than others do them, then you have cut the taproot 
through which flows the lifeblood of progress, advancement, initiative, 
invention, individual effort, and competition, and have settled back to 
a dead level of sameness and stagnation that is incapable of making 
any material progress in social, physical, mental, or material matters; 
you have produced a commn herd of scrubs. 

The thoroughbred is produced by careful thought, persistent effort, 
thorough training; by a desire to excel, to be in the forefront, to rise 
above the dead level of mediocrity. The thoroughbred wants to do 
better to-morrow than he did to-day; to accomplish more next year 
than he did this year. The thoroughbred is willing to take a high 
leap, even though he knock off the top rail of the barrier and come 
a cropper. 
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The scrub walks up to the barrier, takes a look, and says that it is 
too high; that it is useless to try; he has not the nerve to make an 
effort; he settles back into the pasture which is inclosed by the barrier 
nnd where the feed is short, tough, and dry, and drags out a miserable 
existence on poor feed, poor shelter, and poor care. His eye grows 
lack-luster, his coat poor and scanty, his ribs push through his hide. 
He curses his luck and bemoans his hard fate and the lack of those 
things which he says the world owes him. 

The thoroughbred has been willing to pay the price; he has denied 
himself; he has disciplined himself; he has worked while the scrub 
slept; he has sweated while the scrub lay in the shade; he has kept his 
muscles free and supple by grilling work and constant use; he has 
exercised his initiative, his invention, his pluck, his perseverance, his 
tenacity; he has fitted himself to succeed; he succeeds; he sails over 
the barrier like a bird into a pasture where the feed is sweet and 
tender, the water pure and cool, the shade of the forest of success 
restful and invigorating. 

The scrub looks through the slits in the barrier at the thoroughbred, 
up to his knees in luxury and grass, whose eye sparkles, whose coat 
shines with a silken sheen, ribs are covered with sufficient meat to 
hide his bones. His eye shines with a malevolent light. The scrub says 
to himself, “It is unjust, unfair, inequitable; there is something wrong 
with a world that pexmits such conditions to exist.“ 

And immediately the scrub sets about to devise ways and means, 
not to fit himself to clear the barrier, not to put himself in a condition 
where he can by his own effort acquire that which he desires, but to 
either hamstring the thoroughhred who, by his pluck, perseverance, 
and tenacity, his willingness to “pay with the body for the soul’s 
desire,” has reached his goal, or to destroy the pasture in which the 
thoroughbred is enjoying the fruit of his endeavor. 

The thoroughbred recognizes that in order to be, he must do. The 
serub refuses to do, and then curses the rest of the world because 
he can not be. There is an abundance of feed and water and shelter 
in the thoroughbred pasture for all. 

The thoroughbred never quits while the heart beats, and the lungs 
perform their function. The scrub quits when he gets tired, and, if 
given the quirt and steel, lies down with the saddle on, 

Be a thoroughbred; don’t be a whiner. Try the barrier. If you 
knock the top rail off or the two top rails, keep on trying; keep on 
using your pluck, your perseverance, your tenacity, your individualism, 
Be a thoroughbred or die a-trying. I'd rather really live while I live, 
and die at 30, a thoroughbred, than be a scrub Methuselah. 


[Extract from address by Edson S. Lott, of New York City] 


THe Map WATERS or SOCIALISM—THE Price or LETTING THE GOVERN- 
MENT RUN THE ProPLe’s BUSINESS—FEDERAL FARM Loan SYSTEM 
ts STRIKING ILLUSTRATION 


The present greatness and power of the United States of America 
are due to the free play allowed under our Government to the initiative, 
the enterprise, the ambition, and the thrift of its individual citizens. 

Our Government has prospered because its individual citizens have 
prospered. They have prospered because the Government has protected 
them in their rights to the fruits of their industry and enterprise. 

In all its history“ our Government “has trodden down no man's 
liberty,” said Daniel Webster in the Senate of the United States on 
March 7, 1850. 

Within a few months the New York Times said: 

“ Property and profits are the mainspring of human activities.” 

This is an individualistic country, thank God. It is a country where 
superior intelligence along any line of human endeavor, the knowledge 
properly to apply it, the ambition to make use of it, and sufficient health 
and grit to keep everlastingly at it, always win individual fame or 
fortune—frequently both. This very fact is hateful to those socialists 
and communists who would jackplane all our citizens down to a common 
level. 

There are many brands and breeds of socialists and communists. No 
one, not even one of themselves, seems to understand the superfine 
distinctions which mark the differences between them. But there is a 
common ground for all of them. They all hate, loathe, and spit upon 
the “capitalistic system.” 

The opportunity for personal gain through individual effort has de- 
veloped in this country a citizenship that in turn has made ours the 
most free and the most powerful among the nations—a country that 
our socialistic and communistie friends are loath to leave, even when 
imperatively invited to do so by our Government. Yet of late there has 
been a tendency on the part of our lawmakers to curtail individual 
opportunity by placing our Government in competition with its citizens 
or by actually taking away altogether such opportunity in certain enter- 
prises. This is clearly socialistic to the extent of removing the reward 
which belongs to individual effort. 

EX OFFICIO CHAIRMAN OF FARM LOAN BOARD CONDEMNS GOVERNMENT 
DOMINATION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY RIGHTS 


On December 22 Secretary of the Treasury Mellon wrote the Outlook ; 
“The most noteworthy characteristic of the American people is their 
It is this spirit which has developed America. * * 


initiative. s. if 
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this spirit of business adventure is killed this country will cease to 
hold the foremost position in the world.” 

The New York Sun says: 

“The touch of the Government in business is the touch of death.” 

When the State goes into business generally and conducts all com- 
mercial enterprises, who will pay the cost of carrying on the State's 
own functions? The State can not conduct all commercial enter- 
prises without crushing all individualism; and by doing that very 
thing it would dry up the sources of supply needed to sustain its own 
power. 

You believe that the function of the Government is to regulate but 
never to engage in business, and that whenever it attempts to engage 
in business it violates a vital and fundamental principle of our Republic. 

So, believing, you should constantly combat the efforts of the social- 
ists to put our States into business in competition with their citizens. 

You should not wait until the socialists get around to your particular 
business, 


{Extract from editorial appearing in Sunday New York Times, April 
15, 1928] 


SHALL We Govern OURSELVES? 


In an article in Seribner's Governor Ritchie repeats his familiar and 
mostly sound arguments against “centralization” and in favor of 
State rights. As a result of “centralization” and “ bureaucracy" 
We are monstrously overgoverned and government tends to become 
“more arbitrary and remote and different from what the people think 
it is until self-government and ‘consent of the governed’ become 
political myths.” If by “consent of the governed” is meant consent 
of the majority of the governed, that did not come about generally till 
somewhere about 1830, and in some States not till later. We were a 
long time in reaching manhood suffrage and a good deal longer in 
reaching woman suffrage, 

Not till our own. time, too, have our laws been made by a Congress 
both branches of which spring “directly from the people.” If there 
has been encroachment on the rights of States and one constitutional 
amendment has gone te join two others in the limbo of the ineffectual, 
it is “the people,” at least enough of that mysterious entity repre- 
sented in Congress and the State legislatures, that is to blame. Ac- 
cording to Mr, Ritchie, the Jeffersonians and the Hamiltonians are 
still divided as Republicans and Democrats on centralization or de- 
centralization: “One strong for the people and the other strong for 
the Government.“ As a matter of fact, what microscope can dis- 
cern the breadth of a hair line between the two? The eighteenth 
amendment should close Democratic mouths on this subject. 

As to bureaucracy, it is attained in its most offensive form under 
monarchies and despotisms. It is inherited in France. Many English- 
men complain of its arbitrariness in England. Here it simply means 
too many officeholders, too many commissions, bureaus, and what not. 
The hammerers of bureaucracy are frequently found yoting for more 
of it. The same tendency exists in the States. It may be true that, 
what with uplifting, logrolling, class-vote hunting, “our Government 
becomes steadily the most costly, wasteful, and extravagant on earth"; 
but there is money to burn. When “the people” feel poor they may 
want something done about bureaucracy. That plan for the reorgani- 
zation of departments which Congress is so shy of may be rammed 
down the throats of their Representatives in Congress. 

“A minimum of control” by the Government might make us sigh 
for the simple days when Jefferson wanted a constitutional amend- 
ment forbidding the Federal Government to contract loans—a proposi- 
tion which would have been somewhat embarrassing to Mr. Gallatin 
when the Louisiana Purchase had to be paid for. From well-known 
historical causes, economic and social, the Federal Government has 
become incomparably stronger, more complex, than Hamilton can have 
dreamed, but it is hard to see that “the people ”—that is, some of 
the Democratic part of “the people "—attach much importance to the 
fine phrases on the subject. 

Against the economic and social causes that have produced centrali- 
zation to fight were vain. Against further attempts to magnify its 
sphere made by powerful minorities, societies, and classes the contest 
may or may not be more hopeful. Perhaps “the people” will not 
be satisfied till everybody has got his share of the swag or had his 
notions written into a law. With all respect, we disagree absolutely 
with Governor Ritchie’s “final analysis“: 

“Most people who favor our increasing centralization of govern- 
ment do so because they lack faith in political democracy and its 
capacity to govern itself.” 

We doubt if many people besides a few “intellectuals” and their 
worshipers lack faith in political democracy. It is perhaps a common 
error of our democracy to trust in the wonder-working power of law. 
Millions of excellent Democrats believed, many of them still believe, 
that the social habits of other millions could be changed overnight by 
a constitutional amendment and a statute. The American idea of 
“liberty " too often takes the liberty of minding other people's busi- 
ness. This and that must be “reformed” by changing it. The re- 
formers want democracy remolded to their heart's desire. They have 
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too much falth in democracy. They think it is omnipotent. We 
must not look for instant utopias. What is sure is that “the people,” 
in spite of its large apathy, never loses its capacity of getting upon 
its hind legs and kicking. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE OPPOSES GOVERNMENT OPERATION 
BUSINESS 


Speaking before the opening session of the Congress of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, in Washington, April 15, and over a net- 
work of radio stations, to millions of people, President Coolidge took 
a firm stand as being opposed to Government operation of privately 
owned institutions. The Associated Press broadcast the following 
morning, April 16, to the whole country the statement that the Presi- 
dent bas issued “A warning to those who are ‘willing to surrender 
self-government to Federal agencies,’ coupled with an admonition 
against putting the Government in the field of business.” 

No doubt many unsuspecting listeners-in and readers will jump to the 
conclusion that the present administration is “safe,” and that it is, 
because of such statements, not radical, yet few of the multitude who 
thus unceremoniously and thoughtlessly reach that conclusion do not 
probably know that the present administration has really stolen from 
the American farmer stockholders of the 12 district Federal land banks 
their voting power to the administration of these banks, and that, under 
the direct control of Andrew W. Mellon, Seeretary of the Treasury of 
the administration, these banks are now operated contrary to every 
principle of Americanism, because that which belongs to the farmer 
stockholders is dominated by Republican politicians, or their appointees, 
which is one and the same. 

Mr. Mellon thought it judicious to return to Bill Hays those Teapot 
Dome Liberties, because he knew they bore a bad odor and that the 
ownership was in question, The same Mr. Mellon did not believe it 
needful to return to the American farmer millions of dollars’ worth of 
bank stock in the 12 Federal land banks which a short-visioned Con- 
gress, through the instrumentality of an unconstitutional amendment 
to the farm loan act, deprived the said farmers of exercising in accord- 
ance with American business principles. Yet, the President continues 
to issue addresses from time to time which make it appear that the 
administration is opposed to the “ taking-over“ process! If this be 
true, why has the administration been silent thus far in returning to 
the thousands of American farmer stockholders of these banks the stock 
which they have been legally forced to purchase in order to participate 
in the saving“ which these banks are supposed to make possible, and 
why have the appointees, from Mr. Mellon down, been so inactive in 
taking the move to make this honest return of farmer-owned property? 

However, extracts from the President’s address make interesting 
reading. However, let the reader remember that the Coolidge adminis- 
tration continues to operate the farmer-owned land banks against the 
wishes of the owners of those banks, for it is needful that this grain 
of salt be taken with any statement to the contrary issued by anyone 
speaking in an official capacity for the present administration. 

Extracts from the address follow: 

“There are always those who are willing to surrender self-govern- 
ment and turn over their affairs to some national authority in exchange 
for a payment of money out of the Federal Treasury. 

“Whenever they find that some abuse needs correction 
instead of applying a remedy themselves they seek to have a tribunal 
sent on from Washington to discharge their duties for them, regardless 
of the fact that in accepting such supervision they are bartering away 
their freedom. 

“Government must be kept out of business. 

“If the people are to remain politically free, they must be eco- 
nomically free. Their only hope in that direction is for them to keep 
their own business in their own hands. 

“Public ownership leads inevitably to a position of entrenched self- 
ishness, where a great body of public employees and large outside 
interests are in virtual control, with the general public paying a high 
cost for poor service. With all the care that it is possible to exercise, 
a situation of this kind become entangled with favoritism and is always 
in great danger of causing corruption and scandal. 

“At certain times and in certain places * * the power of 
self-government, instead of being retained by the people, has been 
exercised by those who were serving their own private interests rather 
than the public welfare. But the people have always aroused them- 
selves and recaptured the control of their own affairs. 

“When authority is located afar off it is necessarily less well in- 
formed, less sympathetic, and less responsible to public requirements. 
When it is close at hand it is more likely to be executed publicly and in 
the public interest. 

“Our theory of society rests on a higher level than communism. 
We want our people to be the owners of their own property in their own 
right. We recognize that they are all capitalists by nature. We want 
them to be all capitalists in fact. 

“The very essence of business is the expectation of a profit on the 
part of those who conduct it. When business is in private 
hands it is expected to be run for the benefit of the owners. When the 
Government steps in the purchasers, users, and beneficiaries of what 
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the Government undertakes to supply insist that the concern should be 
conducted for their benefit, It does not eliminate selfishness; it simply 
transfers it in part from the seller to the purchaser. Under these con- 
ditions it ceases to be a real business, becomes lacking in enterprise and 
initiative and does not have any motive to provide improved service. 

“If it is desirable to protect the people in their freedom and inde- 
pendence; if it is desirable to avoid the blighting effects of monopoly, 
supported by the money of the taxpayer; if it is desirable to prevent 
the existence of a privileged class; if it is desirable to shield public 
officials from the influence of propaganda and the acute pressure of in- 
trenched selfishness; if it is desirable to keep the Government unencum- 
bered and clean, with an eye single to the public service, we shall leave 
the conduct of our private business with the individual, where it belongs, 
and not undertake to unload it on the Government.” 


WILL FARM-LOAN BANKS BE TURNED OVER TO FARMER OWNERS? 


The above address surely was only a restatement of the principles 
which have made America the greatest country in the world, possessed 
of unique progress resulting entirely from the right of the owner of a 
given thing to himself manage and guide its destiny. However, we 
wonder if this declaration is to be construed that the present adminis- 
tration now intends to take action which their officials should have taken 
long since, namely, deliver to the farmer owners of the 12 district 
Federal land banks their bank property and remove the politicians 
therefrom, who have brought about just such a condition as the Presi- 
dent pictures in his illuminating address? 

It would be nothing short of mockery for a public official to con- 
tinually speak about “keeping the Government out of business,“ when 
the administration with which he is identified, and for which he is 
directly responsible to the people of the Republic, have not only kept 
in business, but have taken away from the rightful owners—the farm- 
ers—the banking institutions which they—the farmers—own. Mr, 
Coolidge probably means that he intends to see to it that these banks 
are delivered over to the owners right away! But wait; let's see! 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—CROMWELL L. BARSLEY 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. In the Baltimore Morning Sun of the 18th instant 
appeared a dispatch from the Washington bureau of the Sun 
in relation to the objection that I had made in the Senate on the 
17th instant to the consideration of the bill now pending in Con- 
gress which provides that in the administration of any laws, 
conferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, Cromwell L. Barsley, a former private in the 
American Army, should be held to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States. The 
origin of the bill was this: After twice serving as a private 
soldier in the American Army, first during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and afterwards during the Philippine insurrection, 
Barsley was tried by a general court-martial on the charge of 
stealing two turkeys of the value of $3, the property of Com- 
pany M, Nineteenth United States Infantry, and sentenced— 


to be dishonorably discharged the service of the United States, for- 
feiting all pay and the allowances due him, and be confined at hard 
labor at such place as the reviewing authority may direct for nine 
months, : 


The report in the Sun was so misleading as to have inspired 
yesterday an attack upon me in Baltimore at a combined meet- 
ing of the American Legion posts of Baltimore by Maj. Henry S. 
Barrett, who in the course of an address to the meeting ex- 
pressed the hope that the State of Maryland would not forget 
the name of the man—that is to say, myself— 


who refused to grant an honorable discharge to a soldier who fought 
honorably in two wars on account of a small, petty thing. 


Another consequence of the report in the Sun was an edi- 
torial this morning, which places me, to use the words of the 
editorial, on— 


the frigid heights of puritanical morality where the unco’ guid assemble 
in cold and gloomy conclave— 


And so on, 

The report in the Sun is misleading in more than one respect. 
It states that Barsley was twice a soldier and was twice hon- 
orably discharged from military service, and suffered a term 
of imprisonment, but it does not say that during his third term 
of service he was dishonorably discharged, but only that he was 
“sentenced to prison and lost his record.” The report is fur- 
ther misleading—not to use a stronger term—in stating that I 
opposed the bill when nearly every other Member of the Senate 
present favored giving the veteran a “clean bill.“ This is not 
a fact. The CoNGREssIONAL Recorp will show that Senator 
SnHortriver, of California, felt that if the bill passed the Gov- 
ernment might in time give Barsley some little assistance, but 
he declared that the bill should carry no back pay and no back 
pension. 
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Senator Kine, of Utah, expressed the opinion that the bill 
should go no further than to remove the stigma of dishonorable 
discharge. He was not willing that Barsley should have a pen- 
sionable status. Senator FLETCHER, of Florida, a member of 
the committee which reported the bill, simply said that his 
recollection was that when the bill came to the committee all 
that Barsley desired was to have his record cleared, and that 
he did not ask any pension. The statement in the Sun report 
that I stood firm for virtue, while a half dozen of my colleagues 
argued with me is entirely unsupported by the official record 
of the discussion. Nor can I imagine from what source the 
report derived the information warranting it in stating that 
all the other Senators in the Senate approved the restoration 
of Barsley’s record. Certain at least it is that Senator Cara- 
way, of Arkansas, said of Senator STEPHENS, who had brought 
the bill up— 


what the Senator is trying to accomplish by an act of Congress is 
this: To say that this man was honorably discharged, when, as a 
matter of fact, he was discharged as a convicted thief. 


The report of the Sun is also peculiarly misleading in that 
it does not disclose the fact that the real object of the bill in 
giving Barsley an honorable status was to lay the foundation 
for a pension for him. “I want him to have a pensionable 
status just like any other man who enlisted in the Army and 
served his country,” was the frank avowal of Senator STEPHENS 
in the discussion. 

The injustice done me by the report of the Sun was aggra- 
vated by the fact that it was published on the first page of the 
Sun with flaring headlines. 

When all the facts of the Barsley case are taken into ac- 
eount, I respectfully submit that in objecting to the bill for his 
reinstatement as an honorable soldier I did nothing but what 
an ordinarily conscientious man might have done, and what 
Senator Caraway, of Arkansas, in fact did as well as myself. 
It should be borne in mind that the Barsley bill was so amended 
by the committee by which it was reported as to provide that no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance should accrue or be 
allowed on account of the passage of the bill. To that extent, 
at least, the committee shared the moral scruples of Senator 
Caraway and myself. I am informed by Senator BLEASE, who 
presented the report of the committee, that without this proviso 
not a member of the committee would have united in a favor- 
able report. 

The Washington reporter and the editor of the Baltimore Sun 
and Major Barrett may think that the theft of two turkeys, 
or any such theft, followed by conviction, a term of imprison- 
ment, and a sentence of dishonorable discharge, is no reason 
why the thief should not be placed on a footing of honorable 
equality with an irreproachable soldier and receive the same 
pecuniary recompense in the form of a pension as he. 

I do not; nor, I believe, do the honorable men and women of 
Maryland generally. Any man who does, with full knowledge 
of the facts, deserves, in my opinion, to have a stolen turkey 
tied about his neck and to be compelled to walk with it in 
that position fifty times around Sun Square, in the city of 
Baltimore. 

ADJOURNMENT j 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes 

. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, April 20, 

928, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, April 19, 1928 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Blessed be Thy holy name, O Lord most high, for Thou 
dost not look down upon us as one who dwells in the supremacy 
of might, but as a Father who is pleased to abide with His 
children in redeeming loye. We thank Thee for this disclosure 
of the divine nature. When we are faint, Thy healing balm 
is near; when we are weary, Thy staff gives support; when 
we stumble, Thy right hand is nigh to lift us up. Give wisdom 
and counsel to the deliberations of this day. May all our 
homes be under the shadow of divine love. If any have great 
burdens or sharp cares, if any feel the pressure of a thorn or 
the weight of a cross, O minister unto them, by which they 
shall have great comfort and sweet peace. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. ; 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate insists upon its amendments to the 
bill (H. R. 5898), entitled “An act to authorize certain officers 
of the United States Navy and Marine Corps to accept such 
decorations, orders, and medals as have been tendered them 
by foreign governments in appreciation of services rendered,” 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Hate, Mr. REED of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Swanson to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 1271. An act to more effectively meet the obligations of 
the United States under the migratory-bird treaty with Great 
Britain by lessening the dangers threatening migratory game 
birds from drainage and other causes, by the acquisition of 
areas of land and of water to furnish in perpetuity reservations 
for the adequate protection of such birds; and by providing 
funds for the establishment of such areas, their maintenance 
and improvement, and for other purposes. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(S. 3740) for the control of floods on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TILSON. Pending that, I ask unanimous consent that 
if necessary the time for general debate be extended until the 
time the committee rises. In other words, that general debate 
will not ‘close until the committee rises to-day. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. With the same agreement as to the divi- 
sion of time? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; there may be no extra time, because we 
may adjourn early, but if there is any extra time, it will be 
divided as before. My thought is not to conclude general de- 
bate or begin reading the bill to-day. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How much time remains? 

Mr. TILSON, Four hours and 20 minutes, and that will 
probably about consume the day. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk says 4 hours and 18 minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Is it the gentleman's idea to take up the 
reading of the bill under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. TILSON. Not to-day. 

Mr. EDWARDS. How is the time to be consumed? 

Me TILSON. In general debate, nothing but general debate 
to-day. 

Mr. EDWARDS. How much additional time is the gentle- 
man asking for? He does not fix the time. 

i Mr. TILSON. We may not wish to consume any extra 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that nothing but general debate shall be in 
order to-day on this bill, and at the conclusion of 4 hours and 
18 minutes if it is desired to consume any more time, that time 
shall be equally divided, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Reserving the right to object, the 
Speaker says nothing but general debate shall occur to-day. 
The Chair means in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. TILSON. On this bill. 

The SPEAKER. On this bill. 
hears none. 
from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. LEHLBACH 
in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title to the bill. > 

Mr. FREAR. Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Sears]. 

Mr. SEARS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen of the House, it is with a modicum, at least, of embar- 
rassment that I try to talk in 10 minutes upon this subject. I 
ean not do anything but hit two or three of the high points in 
this discussion. I haye been working on this question for a 
number of years, as earnestly then as I am now. 

I was the author of what I think is the constructive—I do 
not say construction—part of this bill. I think I should have 
had at least an hour, but I am not complaining; only making 
a statement of fact. It is useless for me to try and discuss 
this matter thoroughly when I am cut off with 10 minutes, 

Several years ago, owing to the drought condition of the 
Great Plains country and the study I gave it then, I came to the 


Is there objection? The Chair 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
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‘conclusion that these questions were correlated, and that there 
‘is no more use of having a great drought than there is of hav- 
ing a great flood. They are both of wonderful danger to the 


people. 

Great floods are caused by the aggregate waters from many 

‘small floods. I am satisfied that there is no more water falling 
‘in any county in the United States than the soil of that county 
needs during the season. I am satisfied that if the present run- 
off water is taken up by reservoirs in the small flood areas, 
which every one of you know, several of the lower floods will be 
prevented. Then the people back in each one of these flood areas 
would have a wonderful prosperity, using every particle of 
the water that falls there. 

If you will look at the map that Governor SHALLENBERGER 
put up here yesterday you will notice the small amount of run- 
off water in any one of these flood areas. 

Those western plains, where there is an immense rainfall, 
have a capacity to hold 3 feet of water. They put 2 feet of 
water each season on a great deal of that soil. The result 
is so wonderful to prosperity that in one county out there they 
have increased the valuation from $800,000 in 25 years to 
$40,000,000. They have decreased the flood flow of the Platte 
River 45 per cent. They have increased the low-water flow of 
that Platte River 47 per cent, holding back from the current 
of the main river over 700,000 acre-feet of water. There is 
no doubt at all that these waters can economically be con- 
served more cheaply than the immense expense that is medi- 
tated by any one of these bills. 

When General Jadwin was smoked out finally, his statement 
grew from about $325,000,000 to a billion and a half before the 
project is carried out, and any project that we undertake is 
going to be carried out. If that is carried out before a survey 
is made of the possibility of reservoir control, of the virtue of 
which I am satisfied just as surely as I am that you gentlemen 
are sitting before me, and the Government expends anything 
like a billion dollars to throw that water out into the Gulf and 
welcome the floods, then my common sense and your common 
sense will tell every one of you as well as myself that it will 
not be in the lifetime of anyone now living when the United 
States Government will reverse that policy, after incurring this 
immense expense, and go to the policy of holding back and con- 
serving the waters by reservoirs in smaller flood areas, where 
the floods originate. There is no occasion for any of these 
great floods at all. The land needs the water and the people 
in every community need it. The wheat market has gone up 
a half dollar in the last three or four weeks. Why? Because 
the wheat out there is dying for want of water in the South- 
land, in that strip of 2,000 miles long, and farther up. It is not 
in the soil and there was not the amount of snow which we 
would like to haye had, and not the amount of rainfall. Our 
waters ran off and were not conserved. The result is that this 
Nation is going to pay at least two prices for its wheat. Of 
that I feel sure. The eastern seaboard calls on the West for 
250,000,000 bushels of the wheat. In that group of States over 
to the Mississippi and the Missouri they raise only what they 
consume. The Pacific States consume more than they raise. 
All that is shipped abroad, all that two coasts need, must come 
from that strip out there. That is where it comes from. It 
has been figured out that in eight years production and con- 
sumption are going to come together, and that in eight years 
we will be an importing nation of wheat unless something is 
done to hold the waters and make them work for mankind 
instead of being an everlasting destruction. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Wheat during the winter freezes and is 
easily killed unless the land is moist, does it not? 

Mr. SEARS of Nebraska. Absolutely. By taking out these 
waters the country will not have any more bad floods. We 
have not any to-day on the Platte. The gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] stated that the floods there were 
ended forever by a dam that was not even thought of in con- 
nection with flood control. It is trne on the Platte. We do not 
lose any more bridges, railroad or otherwise. The waters are 
in perfect control where you take up a good share of the water. 
One great trouble with reference to navigation in the South- 
land is in the fall of the year. When the water goes down they 
have to get out dredges, cutting across the sand bars that show 
up. The Platte River turns in four or five times as much water 
now as it used to in the fall months in the low-water time, and 
that river is simply an illustration of what can be done on every 
one of our rivers. 

I think this is a great moment in the life of this Nation. 
Economic legislation is before us as it never was before, and if 
a failure be made at this time it will not be the failure of 
the Secretary of War or ef the President or of General Jadwin. 
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It will be the failure of Congress, where the responsibility must 
rest. [Applause.] 

The two most eminent engineers that appeared before the 
Flood Control Committee were each most emphatic that no 
general plan should be adopted until the reservoiring of the 
minor flood areas had been carefully surveyed. They both 
realized that as yet no plans had been presented of a definite 
nature that would justify the adoption of a permanent plan of 
sending the waters en masse to the Gulf. Anyone attending 
the hearings before the committee surely recognized that the 
Army engineers were without civil engineering knowledge. The 
Army engineers admitted that they knew it to be the policy of 
our Government when getting information with reference to 
rivers for legislative action they were required to report as to 
flood control, navigation benefits, agricultural use, and power. 
Not one of them made any statement of any definite nature 
that would throw any light except with reference to dumping 
the waters into the Gulf. 

The belief is here expressed that the shallow and harmful 
so-called investigation and reports were perpetrated as they 
were because of the power influence that is abroad in the land, 
and that reaches and focuses clear to Washington. 

Apparently no thought was given to the uses of the run-off 
waters. Millions more of people are affected by droughts than 
are affected by flood. More people have been ruined, millions 
over, by the effects of droughts than by the effects of flood 
waters. Why should a system be fastened on the Government 
that will perpetuate floods and also perpetuate droughts when 
there is but one manner of flood control and it will relieve 
both conditions? Wherever reservoirs have been constructed 
there floods have ceased, and the contribution of those flood 
waters has been subtracted from the flood waters below. 

r reservoirs have been constructed to conserve the 
3 great benefits to agriculture and intended uses have 
resul 


What shall we say as to respective costs? With the Jadwin 
plan we start out with the admitted billion five hundred mil- 
lion to commence with. No one expects otherwise than this 
amount shall grow, and this to perpetuate floods. To this must 
be added an annual upkeep charge of at least $25,000,000 
on completion; and some years it will be more. This is interest 
on $600,000,000, all dead capital. 

A number of well-posted men have testified as to the cost of 
reservoir control Mr. Blake, of Oklahoma, who has given 15 
years of intensive study to the subject, believes that $600,000,000 
will more than safely reservoir all the flood areas. Also that 
at least two-thirds of this amount will be reimbursed to the 
Government by the uses of water and districts that will take res- 
ervoirs over by purchase. Professor Mickey, of the State Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, who has given many years of study, 
believes that Mr. Blake's figures are safe ones to follow. 

What government before this was ever asked to deprive a 
great section of its people of their greatest asset, and without 
benefit to anyone? Is the picture any more pleasing when it 
is of annual floods rushing through this great country, engulf- 
ing its people and carrying destruction in its wake, because it 
is made perpetual? And because the greatest agricultural sec- 
tion of the world is permanently deprived of prosperity and 
permanently dedicated to droughts? Is it any more pleasing 
because 55,000 people are driven away from their homes, that 
6,000,000 acres are perpetuated as swamps, that churches, 
schoolhouses, and organized society there are destroyed? Such 
a sight as this surely has not been known to America before 
this time. The picture is the blackest ever attempted to be 
placed on the canvas of time by deliberate statesmen. 

What is the moving influence back of this wretched program 
that proponents are trying to foist upon this country? We all 
know. We may as well be frank about it. It is the great 
power interests of this country that are wrapping their ten- 
tacles about all our remaining national flesh. That interest 
is bound to a policy that means that national resources shall 
not be developed except as they only are in charge of the de- 
velopment, And then at such cost to the people as shock the 
conscience. To illustrate, that great interest for years has pre- 
yented this Congress from legislating with reference to Muscle 
Shoals for the benefit of the people. And during this great 
delay they are getting the power from that plant at 2 mills 
a kilowatt-hour and selling it to users at 10 cents a kilowatt- 
hour. If anyone is bold enough to declare that the people of 
the southeast corner of the United States are being fairly dealt 
with, let him declare it. 

That great influence had enough force at the Chicago flood- 
control conyention—so called—to keep from the resolutions any 
reference to the control of floods at their source by reservoirs. 
The threat was made to carry the question to the floor of the 
convention, and a reservoir plank was inserted. A few days 
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thereafter General Jadwin, who took part in the convention, 
named a commission to investigate and report as to reservoir 
control. He named at the head of it one who had been given 
a leave of absence on half pay from his service to the Govern- 
ment to take employment at a greatly higher salary with a 
power company. The report was a farce. The employer paying 
the higher salary got the report. General Jadwin knew of the 
dual employment. Lately, the head of that so-called commis- 
sion of socalled reservoir possibilities was smoked out and 
resigned from the Army. Before the report was made the asso- 
ciation of power people held a meeting and resolved that all 
flood-control works should be confined to the lower stem of the 
Mississippi River, which was a declaration of war against 
reservoir-source control. The report helped to carry on the war 
against the people’s greatest asset yet remaining. Is it any 
wonder that I doubt the advisability of intrusting to General 
Jadwin the investigation to be made of reservoir-source con- 
trol? My own opinion is that under such conditions reservoir- 
source control would have no more show than a one-legged 
grasshopper in a pen of hungry turkeys. 

All I have asked is for an amendment which should provide 
that until we have a report from a proper and open-minded 
board of inquiry as to the value of reservoir-flood control that 
none of these great run-off ways shall be acquired, which 
can be done by next December. Being assured as I am that 
if reservoir-source control is undertaken and carried out by the 
Government that it will benefit every section of our country; 
that we will be without great floods and also without great 
droughts; that the only real flood-control measure will then 
be reported on favorably; and that the people of the lower 
stem of the river in place of a great swamp will follow the 
peaceful pursuits of agriculture and of normal life. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield half a minute to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I rise simply to make a 
suggestion to the gentlemen having in charge this bill and those 
who are most deeply interested in it. I understand several 
amendments are in contemplation, If such be the case, I hope 
that these amendments will be printed in the Recorp so that 
we may have some opportunity to consider them before we are 
called on to vote upon them. I think it would expedite proper 
deliberation upon this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. FREAR. Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, following the suggestion 
which the gentleman from Virginia made, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Clerk read for the information of the committee 
an amendment which I intend to offer at the proper time 
and which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 4, on line 15, strike 
out the words “ local interests” and insert in lieu thereof “the sev- 
eral States within the Mississippi flood area"; and on line 21, after 
„(b),“ strike out the balance of the line and all of line 22 and insert 
in lieu thereof “ without cost to the United States provide necessary 
drainage works and rights of way or easements for structures, spill- 
ways, and flood ways as and when required and will hold safe the 
United States from all damages or claims resulting from such work: 
Provided, That each of the said several States within the Mississippi 
flood area shall contribute for the acquisition of land, easements, and 
rights of way as herein provided in proportion to the acreage within 
its boundary benefited by the flood-relief plan herein provided: And 
provided further, That the United States will reimburse each of the 
said several States one-third of the amount expended by it for the 
acquisition of said land, rights of way, and easements,” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to ask that the committee give some considera- 
tion between now and to-morrow to the provisions of my 
amendment. Personally I sincerely hope that an agreement 
may be reached satisfactory to all factions, so that we may 
all vote for the bill and send it to the President with a unani- 
mous vote of the House. 

As to my amendment, in the first place I provide that the 
relation between the Federal Government and the affected 
areas would be direct with the States involved, instead of 
with “local interests,” as provided in the bill. Rather than 
have the Federal Government deal locally with townships, par- 
ishes, counties, or municipalities, as the case may be, I feel 
that it would be far more satisfactory to establish direct 
relation between the States and the Federal Government. It 
seems to me that the agencies of the States are better qualified 
and in a better position to deal with their own subdivisions, so 
that we would have the Government dealing directly with the 
States in carrying out the provisions of this plan. 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. How would that apply to a State having 
a constitutional provision prohibiting the expenditure of any 
money by the State for the object involved? I understand the 
State of Arkansas has such a provision. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It seems to me the States would have 
to provide the machinery to comply. I submit that it is only 
fair when we bring in the State of Washington, or Maine, or 
New York, or any other State distant from this territory, that 
the States right in the territory should do just a little more 
and at least provide the liaison between the Federal Govern- 
ment and their own communities. If we are confronted with a 
proposition that a State directly involved is prevented by its 
own constitution from cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment, I would say that such a proposition weakens the argu- 
ments of the sponsors of this bill. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Would not the gentleman’s amendment do away 
with all benefit assessments—assessments for special benefits as 
the result of the improvements? d 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would leave that to the States. 

Mr. COX. Would you consider those areas to be specially 
benefited? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I repeat, I would leave that to the 
States. I would provide that only the lands or easements nec- 
essary for the spillways or flood ways be furnished by all the 
States in the Mississippi flood area to the Government for the 
purposes of the plan provided for in the bill. Inasmuch as a 
great deal of the flood ways would be in one State, manifestly 
it would be unfair to put the whole burden upon that one State, 
and therefore we should apportion the costs to the various 
States in the flood area, in proportion to the acreage directly 
benefited within these States. For instance, it is estimated that 
about 19,000,000 acres would be benefited. If that estimate is 
correct, a State having 3,000,000 acres would pay three-nine- 
teenths of that cost of the land or easements necessary for the 
flood ways. That is a very small item compared to the total 
cost of the project. In order to meet the objection that even 
that burden would be too great, I provide that the Federal Gov- 
ernment reimburse the States one-third of the amount ex- 
pended by them for the necessary acquisition of the land or 
easements. 

Mr. COX. But what would the gentleman do with the New 
Madrid setback, which is admittedly for the benefit of the 
States below, but is located entirely in the State of Missouri? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It would come under the general plan. 
As to what Missouri’s share would be is a mathematical ques- 
tion to be determined in accordance with the general plan, 
That is mathematical and not legislative. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The question is how these States could get 
into this arrangement. Would they have to have amendments 
to their constitutions? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is left to the States. Under this plan 
there would be left to the Federal Government the entire cost 
of the work and the construction, the construction of the levees, 
and the States involved and affected would provide but two- 
thirds of the cost of the land or easements, 

Mr. COX. But that would condition Federal action upon co- 
operation by the States? And if one State should refuse to co- 
operate, that would mean that there would be no improvement 
within that State? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I can not imagine a State refusing to co- 
operate. If a State affected refuses to cooperate to the meager 
extent provided by this amendment, I fear it would weaken the 
desire of the country to bear almost the entire cost. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman must understand that the areas in 
the States especially to be benefited constitute a minor part of 
the territory in any one State, and those living in the other 
areas within the State would not see any reason for being taxed 
for the benefit of those living in the affected area. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly; but the proportion of contribu- 
tion would be reduced to an insignificant figure in comparison 
with that contributed by the Federal Government. We can not 
shut our eyes to past experience, We know that when this land 
is taken by condemnation, to be paid for by the United States, 
it will suddenly acquire artificial value, and the price may be 
exorbitant. If it were left to each State to condemn I am sure 
local interest would be protected and thereby eliminate all dan- 
gers and possibilities of graft, speculation, and profiteering. 

Now, if the figures given by the sponsors of the bill are more 
nearly correct than the figures given by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin as to the cost of the land, you must perceive that 
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the contribution of the State under my amendment would be 
trivial. It would be simply nominal. And my purpose in bring- 
ing about this amendment is to safeguard not only the interests 
of the Government, but to safeguard the interests of the States 
as to what will happen if they do not take the necessary meas- 
ures of protection. 

Mr. COX. Does it occur to the gentleman that it would cost 
the State of Louisiana anywhere from $80,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 ? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not think it would cost that much. 

Mr. COX. If the figures given are correct, it would cost that 
much. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No, Louisiana would not have to pay for 
the land necessary within that State. That expense would be 
apportioned to the States having territory to be directly bene- 
fited. j 

Now, gentlemen, I want to call the attention of my colleagues 
from New York to the fact that there is a very good editorial 
on the subject in the New York World this morning, pointing 
out the condition of the local interests along the Mississippi. 

The editorial points out and states frankly that the local in- 
terests—that is, the communities which have suffered by the 
last and past floods—are really in a bad condition financially 
and in every way. It points ont, too, the danger of land specula- 
tion and profiteering if the present bill is passed unchanged. I 
believe that my amendment would take care of the situation. 
As I said before, it will leave to each State involved entire con- 
trol over its own communities, and it would require only the 
contribution on the part of all of the States directly interested 
of the land and easements necessary for the floodways and spill- 
ways required by the plan; that is, only two-thirds of the cost 
as my amendment would provide for the reimbursement to the 
States of one-third of the amount so expended. Then the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], I am informed, intends to 
offer an amendment providing that the Federal Government 
may even loan to the States the amount necessary if the States 
so request. I want to repeat and make clear that this does not 
call upon the States to contribute’ any large amount of money 
or any large percentage of the total cost. The contribution is 
limited only to the land or easements over the land for the 
necessary floodways and spillways. On the figures presented by 
most of the gentlemen who are in favor of this bill as to the 
number of acres that will be required and the value of the land 
or of the necessary easements, I do not believe that the burden 
to be divided among the various States concerned would exceed 
5 per cent of the total cost. It would, however, protect the 
Federal Government against the abuses with the resultant 
speculation and profiteering which would add an enormous 
amount to the cost, and would forever discredit in the minds 
of the American people the policy of making flood control a 
national matter. 

There was also an excellent editorial in the New York Times 
along the same lines. Everybody is anxious and eager to have 
this matter cared for by Congress at this session. Everybody 
wants to take the necessary measures regardless of necessary 
costs to prevent another flood disaster, and everybody wants 
this bill so drawn as to prevent leakages and the entire break- 
ing down of all necessary protections to the Federal Treasurer. 
Millions are available and should be available for flood pro- 
tection, but not one penny for graft and profiteering. 

I desire to point out to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox] that if the figures and estimates presented by him and 
other gentlemen on his side of the question are correct, surely 
the cost of the land and the easements that would be required 
in Louisiana to carry out the plan could be nothing like the 

, figure that he has just mentioned. 

As to reimbursing railroads for relocating tracks, it seems to 
me that is a question which could well take care of itself with- 
out writing into this bill anything which would change existing 
law or give an undue advantage to railroad companies. If the 
railroad bed and tracks are in or along territory in no danger 
of floods, and by reason of the Government work it is com- 
pelled to move the tracks, surely existing law is ample to fully 
protect the rights of any railroad company under such circum- 
stances. On the other hand, if a company has its roadbed and 
tracks in territory that is in danger of floods and the Govern- 
ment in order to protect that territory spends millions of dol- 
lars, it seems to me that the protection and benefit derived by 
the railroad company would more than offset the cost of re- 
moving tracks if it were necessary. I fear though that by the 
provision contained in the bill concerning public service corpo- 
rations existing law as to liability as well as the law on the 
measure of damages would be changed to such an extent as to 
require the payment of heavy damages to these corporations, 
regardless of the equities involved. The Government is better 
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protected under existing law and surely the corporations have 
no just ground of complaint. 

Gentlemen, I am heartily in favor of immediate and adequate 
measures being taken by the Federal Government for perma- 
nent flood relief. I want to do everything within my power to 
perfect the bill, to reconcile existing differences so that the bill 
may become a law, and the law provide the means and the 
money necessary to commence work. A presidential veto may 
furnish a political issue, but a political issue will not control 
the waters of the Mississippi. Some of us are asking so little 
in order to safeguard this bill against abuses that I feel cer- 
tain we can come to an agreement that will satisfy all factions. 
We must not permit selfishness, greed, avarice, and special in- 
terests to impair the bill and the great work in the future. 
The true friends of flood relief put politics aside and are ready 
to work shoulder to shoulder to bring about the passage of a 
bill that will do the job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. GUYER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, the district which I have the 
honor of representing is a part of the Louisiana Purchase. It 
is indissolubly connected with the life, romance, and history 
of the great world-embracing dreamer—Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The King of Spain had by the secret treaty of Ildefonse ceded 
Louisiana to France in 1800. Just a few years before Na- 
poleon’s birth, on the Heights of Abraham, at Quebec, in 1759, 
France had lost a continent in what is considered one of the 
decisive battles of history, and rightly so, because it was there 
decided whether the civilization of this continent and ulti- 
mately this hemisphere should be Latin or Anglo-Saxon. 

Napoleon, like every Frenchman, longed for the time when 
France should win it back. The great Corsican, triumphant 
everywhere except on the sea, where England disputed his sway, 
longed to see the day when a French army would again dis- 
pute the title to this virgin continent with the conquerors of 
Quebec. Over here there would be no English Channel, like an 
impassable moat, to shield “ perfidious Albion.” He longed for 
the time when his eagles would mingle with those of the 
Cordillera as well as with those of the Alps; when his domain 
would spread from the Mississippi to the Pacific; and when 
Mexico would fall into his lap like a ripe peach from the bough 
of time, for the whole world was not too spacious for his 
ambition. He would strike England in Canada. He did not 
love England overmuch. He was the William Hale Thompson 
of his generation. [Applause.] 

In 1801 he had concluded the treaty of Amiens with Great 
Britain. In 1802 that treaty had been irreparably shattered, 
and in 1803 England had her eyes on Louisiana. Napoleon 
thought she was feverishly preparing to take possession of it, 
for Britain disputed the title of France to it. That was what he 
would have done: Pitt fortunately overlooked that. Napoleon 
planned to send General Victor with 25,000 French grenadiers to 
take possession of Louisiana and be ready for all emergencies. 

But 1803 found every royal bayonet in Europe pointed at the 
breast of Bonaparte. Before him were Austerlitz and Ulm, 
Jena and Auerstädt, Eylau and Friedland. Livingston had sug- 
gested the purchase of New Orleans. The wily Corsican clung 
long to his dream of an American empire where a growing 
France under his sway would find room to expand. But no 
one knew better than he that a dagger, a bullet, or mayhap 
a Waterloo might end his career, and that England’s first 
demand from humbled France would be Louisiana, which would 
add a great empire to his hated rival. He would renounce for 
the moment his dream of American conquest. He needed money 
for the wars that faced him in Europe. He must feed his 
hungry cannon. He would sell not only New Orleans, he would 
sell Louisiana. So, down at the Palace of St. Cloud, he affec- 
tionately ran the tips of his fingers over the map of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and exclaimed: 

The cession of Louisiana will forever strengthen the power of the 
United States, and I have given to England a maritime rival that 
sooner or later will humble her pride. 


So it was that we secured Louisiana. So it was we got 
the Mississippi. So it was we inherited the flood problem, the 
greatest flood problem, with one exception, that ever confronted 
any people. 

Through Napoleon we not only acquired the Mississippi but it 
was through him that we got our first lesson in flood control. 
Gen. Simon who served under Napoleon at Waterloo 
with the rank of lieutenant general, was Napoleon's chief of 
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engineers. After Waterloo, in 1816 General Bernard came to 
America as the guest of Joseph Bonaparte, who had taken up 
his residence in this country. Some one here in Washington 
had the good sense to place General Bernard at the head of 
the Army engineers, where he stayed a dozen years or more, 
and ever since that time the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army has been the best body of engineers in the world, 
thanks largely to General Bernard. Afterward he was back in 
France as Minister of War under Louis Philippe. 

In 1822 General Bernard issued the first report on the floods 
of the Mississippi. He had constructed the dikes of the Po, 
under the direction of Napoleon, to control the floods of that 
river. He recommended dikes or levees for the Mississippi, and, 
no doubt, if the watershed of the Mississippi had remained as 
it then was, the levees or dikes would have controlled its 
flood waters. So began the work that we are trying to perfect 
over a century later. 

And what an empire this Mississippi Valley, with all its 
tributaries, is—an empire that produces more than 100,000,000 
people can consume! Rome ruled the world from Egypt to the 
British Isles, yet her eagles could not fly in a straight line as 
far as from New Orleans to Helena, Mont. Alexander con- 
quered the world and was triumphant from the summit of the 
Alps to the foot of the Himalayas, yet he could not march 
his invincible phalanx in a straight line as far as from Pitts- 
burgh to Santa Fe, all within the watershed of this mighty 
river. 

But wide as it is and productive as it may become, future 
generations will need it all. The populations of England and 
Germany increase annually over 1 per cent. Should our popula- 
tion increase only as fast as that we will have in A. D. 2000 
over 200,000,000 people and by A. D. 2400 some 3. 200,000,000. 
The ripest and rarest scholarship in the world is exhausted on 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. About 80 years ago it estimated 
that if the resources of the North American Continent were 
fully developed it would afford sustenance for 3,600,000,000 
inhabitants. At that time that number was five times the 
number of people there were on the globe. But the human race 
has doubled in the past century. And it has been the experience 
of the race that where a soil and climate will support a popu- 
lation the population will come, and this prodigious population 
will be in existence in about four centuries. That future popu- 
lation must be fed largely by the drainage area of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Napoleon truly said a century and a quarter ago 
that this would be the richest valley in the world. It long ago 
justified that prophecy. To-day it produces 70 per cent of the 
farm products of the Nation and 60 per cent of its wealth. 
It produces 80 per cent of our wheat and over 90 per cent of 
our corn. In fact, it creates and produces over 70 per cent of 
all the basic fabrics of trade and manufacture—coal, iron ore, 
ou, cotton, wood, and wool—all the basic substances except 
copper. It has nearly 75 per cent of the Nation’s railway 
trackage and furnishes 58 per cent of its manufactured prod- 
ucts; and last, but not always least, it produces 65 per cent of 
the Members of this House of Representatives. 

What we do about this matter of flood control is of vital 
interest to every citizen of this entire country. This is the 
greatest task on the hands of this Congress—this and farm 
relief. And they are closely allied, for they affect to a great 
extent the same territory. 

This is a great constructive and creative enterprise, and it 
is the duty of every Member here to conscientiously and hon- 
estly meet the issue without splitting hairs nor halting at 
trifles. This bill does not suit me. It does not suit anyone 
exactly, but that is not strange. 

When, on the 17th of September, 1787, the Constitutional 
Convention was ready to sign the draft of the Constitution 
there was not a member of that body who was entirely pleased. 
Washington said there were parts of it which he did not and 
probably never would approve. Franklin said the same thing. 
Alexander Hamilton signed it and then tapped the parchment 
with the tips of his fingers and said it was just a makeshift. 
But later, when he and Madison were writing the Federalist, 
the greatest thesis ever written on human government and 
the greatest exposition ever evolved on that Constitution, 
Hamilton declared he discovered the intervention of the Al- 
mighty in it, as he had so often observed it in the affairs of the 
Reyolution. Fortunately it did not suit any of those great men, 
but was the result of the combined wisdom of all of them. It 
seemed as if the good Lord had kept all the fool things out of it 
and kept all the wise and good things in it and thus produced 
the greatest document for the preservation and evolution of 
liberty the world ever possessed. 

Now, Iam not comparing this bill with that immortal document, 
I am merely repeating what has been said heretofore—that it is 
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the best bill we could agree on. Bring on your constructive 
criticism, and if it does not suit you amend it. That is what 
the committee tried to do. After months of hard work and 
most exhaustive hearings we reported the best bill we could 
agree upon. 

It has been suggested upon this floor that this bill will en- 
courage speculators to prey upon the Government, if it passes. 
That has a most familiar sound. That is exactly what they said 
when Hamilton and Washington undertook to establish the 
public credit of the United States by paying the public debt of 
the States and of the Continental Congress. They said that sin- 
ister agencies had bought up the scrip issued to the Revolution- 
ary soldiers, and that therefore it was not wise nor right for the 
General Government to assume and pay the Revolutionary debt. 
Did George Washington and Alexander Hamilton stagger back 
before that kind of kitchen gossip? People said, “Let the 
States do it!“ Washington knew the States would not do it. 
He knew that they would do it like they furnished food and 
clothing at Valley Forge. It was a task bigger than the States. 
It was an enterprise for the Nutional Government. It was the 
biggest undertaking this Government had to perform in launch- 
ing the Government under the Constitution, and that was the 
establishment of public credit. Washington and Hamilton knew 
that no nation was any stronger than its public credit. They 
knew that the fate of their country depended upon the establish- 
ment of the Nation’s credit, and they proceeded to do it in a 
businesslike manner. And they deserve the everlasting acclaim 
of their country for their work. 

And that public debt was a staggering sum at that time—$80,- 
000,000, one twenty-fifth of the entire wealth of the thirteen 
States. You are talking about this Mississippi flood control 
costing a billion dollars. I do not understand how this figure 
is arrived at. I heard nothing serious in those hearings that 
indicated anything of the kind. But if it did cost a billion, and 
it did control the Mississippi floods and those of its tributaries, 
it would be the best investment since the purchase of Louisiana. 
[Applause.] That would be only one three-hundred-and-fiftieth 
of the wealth of the country as against one twenty-fifth for the 
Revolutionary debt. 

In supporting this bill I am not conscious of violating any 
party pledge or principle. Rather, I am following illustrious 
examples of party policy. All through our political history as 
a party there runs like a golden thread the principle of nation- 
alism. It means that we always emphasized the Nation and not 
the States. “We the people” and not We the States.” This 
has come down to us through our political ancestry, and we are 
proud of that political ancestry—Washington, Hamilton, John 
Marshall, Daniel Webster, Abraham Lincoln. Our political 
ancestry comes down through them as clear and distinct as 
our lineage through our fathers. We can claim Washington 
with more consistency than any other party. We have ad- 
hered to his policies and principles closer than any other 
party. The old Federalist Party was not so true to them as 
we have been. He launched this Government with several 
primary political policies that were based on fundamental prin- 
ciples: First, a strong and indissoluble Union. The fundamen- 
tal purpose of our party was to preserve the Union that Wash- 
ington founded. Secondly, financial integrity—payment by the 
Government of the Reyolutionary debts and the establishment of 
public credit. Thirdly, industrial stability by following Hamil- 
ton's “Report on manufactures,” which involved a protective 
tariff. All will admit that that is a Republican principle. And 
fourthly, nationalism as opposed to internationalism—national 
security, no entangling alliances. 

Every one of these four policies has for half a century been a 
fundamental idea in all Republican platforms. Say what you 
may about the League of Nations and its defeat by a coalition 
of Senators from both parties, yet behind all of this, within the 
shadows, towers the majestic figure of Washington, who had 
warned us against entangling alliances. 

The policy pursued in the flood relief bill is nothing new. 
It is consistent with the policies and principles of the Repub- 
lican Party. The first speech that Abraham Lincoln ever made 
he announced he was for certain policies: One was a protective 
tariff, another the United States bank. and another internal 
improvement, by which he referred to the Government improv- 
ing rivers for navigation and building post roads. 

We forced this idea of nationalism down the throat of the 
Southland. We did it in the decisions of John Marshall, Chief 
Justice of the United States; we did it at Vicksburg, Chatta- 
nooga, and Gettysburg; we did it at Appomattox 63 years ago. 
Now, let us be both honest and consistent. We said that the 
life of liberty depended upon nationalism; that only through a 
great and powerful central government could our free institu- 
tions survive. Lincoln said: 


1928 


It has long been a grave question whether any government not too 
strong for the liberty of the people can yet be strong enough to main- 
tain itself in a great emergency. 


This Government proved strong enough to maintain itself in 
the face of the greatest emergency that a republic ever faced. 
So let us drive true to form; let us demonstrate again that the 
Union was worth saving, if for nothing else to throttle this 
menace of the Mississippi flood. For what chance could there 
be for flood relief if two nations were separated at Cairo in- 
stead of one nation indissolubly welded there so that the strong 
arm of the North might gather up the South staggering under 
the weight of this mighty river’s wrath? Let us prove our faith 
in our own doctrine—the doctrine of nationalism. 

All have agreed that this is the most important civil matter 
that has been proposed to Congress in a quarter of a century. 
Then let us approach it in a manner fitting such a task. It is 
a stupendous creative enterprise; a great, comprehensive and 
constructive program to accomplish. We do not need a wreck- 
ing crew. We need a construction gang. 

This bill provides for surveys of the tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi which are subject to destructive floods. The program is 
to control eventually all the tributaries that have destructive 
floods, both for the local benefits that will flow from it and for the 
effect it will have on the lower Mississippi. Many tributaries 
have floods which, though less extensive, are extremely destruc- 
tive in the area affected. In the district which I represent we 
have the Kansas r Kaw. In 1903 a flood destroyed from thirty 
to forty millions worth of property. Sixteen bridges were swept 
away, which cost many millions to replace. It cost the lives of 
a dozen people. In my opinion we can not locally control that 
flood, but if embraced in a comprehensive plan with the help of 
the Government it can be mastered. 

Fear has been expressed that this flood-control plan will cost 
too much money. A billion dollars has been mentioned. An 
extravagant figure from the light of the evidence. Did we not 
vote nearly $400,000,000 for the Navy the next fiscal year? I 
yoted for it, and I think it was justified. In the past eight years 
we have spent about $6,000,000,000 on the Army and Navy, and 
I am not criticizing that. But why, when a great constructive, 
creative measure like this is before us, do we ery “pork,” and 
vote billions without batting an eye for other purposes which, 
to say the least, are no more worthy than this? Why is it 
that when money is mentioned for flood control or farm relief 
you cry “pork barrel”? 

This bill preserves the principle of local contributions, mak- 
ing an exception of the stricken regions of the lower Missis- 
sippi. It recognizes that those people have already contributed 
$292,000,000 in past efforts to control the flood and a half billion 
in the losses sustained in 1927. I am one of those who, ad- 
hering to.the policy of local contributions, make an exception 
here for the reasons stated. 

As one who has no political or financial interest except that 
of a sympathizing fellow countryman, I plead for the 750,000 
men, women, and children who tremble beneath the sword of 
Damocles in the Mississippi Valley. I plead for them whose 
homes were made desolate by that cataclysmic disaster, whose 
stock and property were destroyed or carried away on the 
angry flood. I for one, as a Member of this Congress, want to 
exert my influence and cast my vote in their behalf, and in 
doing so I believe I am following the example of the greatest 
of all Republicans—he who had “malice toward none and 
charity for all.“ 

And if we do this I believe that it will be the ultimate 
triumph that he would have decreed for his principles of goy- 
ernment and humanity. A greater triumph than when he was 
called in 1860 to the highest office on earth. A greater triumph 
than when the flower of the southern army withered before his 
flaming guns at Gettysburg. A greater triumph than when he 
sent Sherman, shod with iron fury, to trample the Southland 
into the bloody dust. A greater triumph than when the gallant 
sword of Lee was yielded up at Appomattox. A greater triumph 
than when, just 63 years ago to-day, with the world bowed at 
his bier, he lay yonder under that great dome, crowned with 
the everlasting halo of martyrdom. [Applause.] A greater 
triumph than when his countrymen, North and South, built that 
temple of classic grandeur on the bank of the Potomac where 
he sits on his marble throne. His greatest triumph will be 
when the Union which he saved and for which he died, grown 
rich “beyond the dream of avarice,” strong beyond the vision 
of its founders, reaches out its mighty arms and rescues his 
beloved Southland from the menace of its ancient enemy—the 
fury of the Mississippi flood; when those “ mystic chords” will 
vibrate again as he said they would, when “touched by the 
better angels of our nature.” [Applause.] 
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Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Stnctam]. [Applause.] 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, it was well said at the be- 
ginning of the debate on this bill for the control of floods in 
the Mississippi Valley that this is the greatest undertaking that 
has ever confronted the National Government. It is, indeed, a 
stupendous task, and the solution of the problem of flood control 
will mean more to the economic welfare and safety of the 
Nation than possibly any other one act that the Congress can 
perform. 

As is generally known, the “levees only” plan has heretofore 
been adopted as the sole means of controlling the Mississippi 
floods. There has been considerable criticism of the Army engi- 
neers in connection with this plan. I think, in justice to the 
Army engineers, they should not be held entirely responsible 
for its failure. A part of that failure rests directly upon Con- 
gress. When the Mississippi River Commission was organized, 
its work was based on improvement of the river channel in the 
interests of navigation. After a preliminary examination by 
the commission, its first recommendation to Congress asked for 
an appropriation with which to contract the channel and sta- 
bilize the banks of the river in order that the velocity of the 
stream might be accelerated. This would insure a scouring of 
the bed and a more uniform channel. It made navigation 
easier and more certain. This policy was adhered to by the 
commission and approved by Congress for over 12 years, and 
no part of the funds appropriated by the Congress was used for 
the purpose of preventing injury to the adjoining lands or to 
prevent floods, except as the deepening and improving of the 
channel might do so. 

About the year 1890 the Congress permitted the building 
of levees as a partial aid in stabilizing river banks, and this 
policy prevailed until 1917. Whatever protection was afforded 
from levees prior to that time was furnished by the individual 
landowners or levee districts located along the river. It 
really was not until 1917 that the Congress recognized flood 
control of the Mississippi River as a part of the national 
responsibility. 

The question we have to decide here in the enactment of 
legislation is what particular plan we are going to adopt for the 
control of floods in the Delta basin of the Mississippi River. 
It is pretty well agreed by all that the “levees only” plan has 
proven ineffective. Even the friends of that proposal are ready 
to admit that something additional must be done. The question 
then, resolves itself into this: Since we are unable through 
“levees only” to confine the waters within the river channel, 
shall we let the waters out of the river at convenient and suit- 
able places in the lower river, or shall we prevent them from 
reaching the river by retention dams and source-stream reser- 
voirs in the headwaters of the various tributaries? 

It is contemplated that the “outlet system” will require the 
dedication of over 6,000,000 acres of land for flood. ways and 
backwater areas. No one knows for a certainty whether this 
area will not be constantly enlarged as the volume of water in- 
creases in future years. It would necessitate a large and grow- 
ing sum annually to be appropriated for the maintenance and 
upkeep of levees and spillways. Consequently, we should be 
reluctant to authorize this plan until a further study has been 
made and a final conclusion reached that this is the only plan 
that will insure a margin of safety. 

There are five great tributaries that pour their waters into 
the lower Mississippi from Cairo to the Gulf. They drain 31 
States, amounting to over 1,250,000 square miles. The annual 
discharge of water from this great drainage basin amounts to 
nearly 500,000,000 acre-feet. The maximum discharge from the 
Ohio River and its tributaries into the Mississippi is 1,400,000 
cubic feet per second. The upper Mississippi River discharges 
a maximum of 450,000 cubic feet per second. The Missouri 
River has a maximum discharge of 430,000 cubic feet per 
second. The Arkansas River has a maximum discharge of 
800,000 cubic feet per second, and the Red River has a maxi- 
mum discharge of approximately 250,000 cubic feet per second. 
If all these tributaries were discharging a maximum flow into 
the lower Mississippi at the same time, it would make a volume 
of water in excess of 3,500,000 cubic feet per second. This 
would make a flood approximately one-fourth greater than the 
1927 flood and greater than any known flood in the history of 
the country. 

There are those who believe that the proper way to control 
the floods of the lower Mississippi is to control the water at 
the source of the tributaries. Eminent engineers consider this 
the best method that can be adopted. If the flood waters are 


prevented from reaching the lower valley they can do no dam- 
age there. By restraining them they will be absorbed at the 
source of their origin. - 
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It has been estimated that a system of reservoirs in the upper 
waters of the Ohio. River can reduce the flood height of the 
river at Pittsburgh over 10 feet. This can be met at a cost of 
something like $20,000,000. Similar reservoir sites have been 
located in the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers that will re- 
duce the maximum stream flow of the Ohio River at Cairo by 
50 per cent. It has been demonstrated by capable engineers 
who have made a thorough study that a reservoir system on 
the Arkansas and Red River Basins will reduce the stream flow 
of these two rivers over one-half at an estimated cost of 
$100,000,000, 

The State engineer of North Dakota has made a study of a 
reservoir project in that State which would divert and impound 
the waters of the Missouri River during the flood season. It 
is a well-known fact that the annual evaporation of the Great 
Plains States is exceeding the annual rainfall in those regions. 
This is due to increased vegetation, wider cultivation, and 
the more rapid run-off of the annual rains that fall upon 
the land. Eventually it means the depletion of the subsoil 
moisture. Even now crops can only be grown successfully in 
many sections every other year by means of a system of dry- 
land farming. In my State there are enormous natural storage 
basins that would afford an annual storage of approximately 
5,000,000 acre-feet of water, which could be diverted from the 
Missouri River. All of the various basins and depressions could 
be filled from the flow of the Missouri during the flood periods 
in the spring. Engineers have made a survey, and state 
that a dam could be constructed in the Missouri River at Fort 
Clark that would raise the water in the river 150 feet, backing 
it up 138 miles, without destruction to property except the 
almost useless bottom land of the river. This reservoir could 
provide storage for 15,000,000 acre-feet of water, which, added 
to the storage in the various basins over the State, heretofore 
mentioned, would make a total of 20,000,000 acre-feet. In 
this one reservoir alone over one-fourth of the entire annual 
discharge of the Missouri River could be stored. 

During the spring months or flood time in the lower valley, 
the entire discharge of waters from the Missouri River could 
be retained in this reservoir alone. The estimated cost to build 
such a reservoir would be approximately $35,000,000. At the 
time of the flood of 1927, the Missouri River, at the point 
of the proposed dam, was carrying approximately 160,000 
second-feet of water. This amount is approximately 7 per cent 
as much as was in the lower Mississippi. If this Missouri 
water can be stored, and also that of the Arkansas, Red, and 
Ohio Rivers, it will have practically solved and controlled the 
flood problem of the Delta stretches of the Mississippi River. 
It is the excess flood waters that do the damage in the lower 
valley. Engineers believe that a complete reservoir system can 
be accomplished at a total cost of $400,000,000. 

The people of the Great Plains area are suffering from a 
lack of water, while the lower Delta basins are suffering from 
too much water. Why permit this condition to exist when a 
comprehensive program of control can relieve both situations 
and provide additional economic benefits to all? No adequate 
survey of either plan, that of outlet or of reservoirs, has been 
presented to the committee. None has been had. For that 
reason it is provided in this bill that an expenditure of $5,000,- 
000 be made for the purpose of surveying the tributaries as to 
reseryoir sites, and studies made thereof as to the effect on 
flood control. A similar topographical survey must be made in 
the Delta basins in order to locate the outlets if that plan 
should be finally adopted, In the meantime, there is sufficient 
work to occupy the whole time of the agency in charge of 
repairing levees along the stretches of the lower Mississippi. 

In my opinion, for the immediate safety of the city of New 
Orleans, the Bonnet Carre spillway should be put in. This 
will cost approximately $12,000,000. The levees on the main 
river should be brought up to the 1914 grade and section, as 
approved by the Mississippi River Commission. This will cost 
about $150,000,000. The work of channel stabilization by means 
of revetments and bank improvements should be carried on 
until finished. This will cost $110,000.000. These estimates 
are practically agreed upon by both the Mississippi River 
Commission and General Jadwin. They are considered neces- 
sary work in the plans for flood control of both organizations. 
It is my opinion that these projects should be undertaken and 
vigorously prosecuted until finished. Im the meantime, further 
surveys of spillways, outlets, and reservoirs should be made 
with a view to securing the best plan for comprehensive and 
effective flood control. 

I have arrived at my conclusions with reference to this bill 
after a thorough study of all the evidence presented to the 
committee, I am frank to say that my judgment has been 
much influenced by the testimony of Mr. John F. Stevens, the 
most eminent engineer in the United States to-day, who ap- 
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peared before the committee and stated that it would be im- 
possible for anyone to decide intelligently on a plan for flood 
control of the lower Mississippi River without further and very 
careful study of the whole problem. I think the opinion of an 
engineer of the achievements of Mr. Stevens is entitled to the 
utmost consideration. 

If the reservoir plan be adopted, it will equalize the benefits 
to all sections of the country and afford flood protection not 
only to the main river but also to all of the tributaries. In 
addition, the returns to industry and agriculture, through the 
use of the reservoir waters, will within a reasonable time more 
than pay the initial costs to be borne by the Government, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiama. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, in these few minutes I wish to discuss one 
phase of the question that has been brought upon the floor of 
the House and upon which I think the membership should have 
information. 

When we began the discussion and hearings upon flood con- 
trol and began to work out a plan, we assumed, of course, 
that everyone dealing with it would want to know exactly what 
the facts are and would want to deal with them in perfect 
fairness to everyone concerned. I therefore want to offer 
some suggestions and some evidence which has been collected 
relative to the statement that this proposition is going to cost 
one billion dollars or a billion and a half dollars on account 
of the efforts of large banks, large landholders, and lumber 
interests in the alluvial valley to hold up the Government for 
$75 an acre for the land that may be necessary in that section 
for flood ways. 

This statement has been carried in the press throughout the 
country and has been offered as evidence why this legislation 
should be defeated. 

I believe it is generally admitted by all that where property 
is taken to be used as a flood way compensation should be made 
for whatever interest in that property may necessarily be dedi- 
cated to that purpose. Since these charges have been made 
and the record filled with statements and the names of va- 
rious concerns, especially by my friend, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frrar], I think it only fair to state that many 
of the statements are entirely unfair and not justified by the 
actual evidence. For instance, we had a committee of engi- 
neers make an investigation of the land values in the territory 
to be taken for flood ways all through the basins, and espe- 
cially in Arkansas and Louisiana, and the report showed a 
value of about $25 per acre, which is quite in contrast with 
the statement which has been given to the press and the country 
of $75 an acre. , 

Then an investigation and report was made by the Missis- 
sippi River Commission based upon a survey of the Tensas 
Basin, and the cost of all the land required, including the work 
of clearing and removing the timber where necessary, was esti- 
mated at $36,000,000. In this basin my friend the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] outlines practically 2,000,000 acres 
at $75 an acre. 

Mr. FREAR. What flood way is that? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. The Tensas Basin flood way. 

My friends, charges were made and certain companies were 
named that happened to be interested in Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana. Their names were given and a special reference was made 
to the Tensas Delta Land Co. Even charges were made, which 
I think were unfair, that former Senator Lorimer, of Illinois, 
had his office in the same building as this land company. He 
had no connection with it in any way. Senator Lorimer hap- 
pens to live in my district in Louisiana. He went down there 
and established a sawmill in that country and acquired some 
property. He was a patriotic and public-spirited citizen there, 
and on account of the losses from this flood, when his sawmill 
interests were 15 feet under water, his property was practically 
wiped out and he has had to abandon Louisiana and go back 
to Chieago. After all his work there, he wound up owning in 
his own name 16 acres of land. Now, is it fair to bring charges 
against this former Senator just because he happened to be in 
the same building with the Tensas Delta Land Co.? 

I am going to place in the Recorp a number of telegrams, which 
I would like to read if I had the time. I want to read espe- 


cially a telegram from the president of the Tensas Delta Land 
Co., which owns in my district in Louisiana about 200,000 acres 
of land, which, I think, is the amount that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] stated. 

A portion of that would be in the flood way. Here is what 
the president of the Tensas Delta Land Co. wires me, a man 
of standing both in Chicago and in New York: 
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RLT J. WILsox, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

President Coolidge is misinformed about lumber Interests wanting to 
hold up the Government in any way on flood control. To the contrary, 
they will aid in every way in granting spillway rights at nominal cost 
per acre for land used and very low prices for timber used or destroyed. 
Tensas Delta Land Co. have authorized no one to make prices on ex- 
travagant statements, as reported by Srrone of Kansas, which are 
untrue. We do want flood control, but not swamp drainage that would 
ruin the timber. The swamps are necessary for regrowth of hardwoods 
and acts as reservoirs in high water. Our company ready to accept the 
lowest prices for land and timber required, ranging from $5 to $10 per 
acre as may be timbered, with minerals reserved. 


That is for the actual title to the land of the Tensas Delta 
Land Co. The flowage rights is all that anyone expects to 
acquire, and those would be from $2 to $5 an acre, 

The telegram continues: 


The writer has been exploring timber in the watersheds of the 
Mississippi River from Pennsylvania to Montana south to the Gulf, 
and thus, knowing the great value of protecting this vast territory 
from devastating floods, believes it to be a national instead of local 
question, 

James Lacey, 
President Tensas Delta Land Co. 


Charges were made against the Williams Cypress Co. that 
it wanted to unload on the Government lands. at $75 per acre. 
Here is a wire from C. S. Williams, vice president of the F. B. 
Williams Cypress Co.: 


W. H. DICK, 
President Mississippit River Flood Control Association, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Your wire 17th; have discussed subject of your telegram with rep- 
resentative of Downman interests, Kyle Lumber Co., and others. It is 
our opinion that the use of the Atchafalaya Basin as a flood way would 
damage our cut-over swamp lands to the extent of, say, $5 per acre, 
owing to the deposits, and therefore killing of hardwood timber now 
on these lands, as shown by experience higher up the river. We be- 
lieve that $10 an acre would represent a fair value for our land, 
reserving to us only the mineral rights, which at this time appear of 
high value, but which would not be materially affected by additional 
waters. We would be unwilling to give up mineral rights, and it seems 
unnecessary for us to do so. It was agreed that should these figures 
seem out of line, either too low or too high, that we would gladly 
submit the question of remuneration to arbitrators. In any event, we 
don’t feel we are entitled to more than actual losses to be incurred. 
Machinery should be set up, however, for the condemnation of all lands 
required for flood-way purposes, and reasonable prices should be in- 
sisted upon by the Federal Government. 

C. S. WILLIAMS, 
Vice President F. B. Williams Oypress Co. 


Now, that is the value of the land which it is charged they 
have taken and want to hold up the Government for $75 an 


acre. 

As I said before, the people of this valley, whether they live 
in Chicago or Louisiana, are interested in flood control, and not 
in one instance has there been an effort to hold up the Govern- 
ment in that manner. 

As I said, the flowage rights is all that is necessary to be ac- 
quired. The charge was made that banks in New Orleans 
were purchasing lands in that territory. I wired to the various 
clerks of courts of the parishes in the Tensas Basin, and the 
replies were uniform that no activity whatever, no purchases 
of lands in the flood ways were being made, and normal con- 
ditions prevailed everywhere. 

I have a letter from Mr. Lorimer tendering to the Govern- 
ment the right to such of his lands as are left in the basin 
the right of use without one dollar of cost. 

I have a wire from the Holloway Saw Mill Co., which reads 
as follows: 


Congressman RILEY J. WILSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 

Have heard claim that land in Tensas Basin was being held at ex- 
orbitant prices for Government flood-control purposes. We own 15,000 
acres in Tensas Basin and offer all or such portion as needed for 
flood-control purposes at $10 per acre, reserving timber and mineral 
rights, or $5 per acre for flowage rights. 

HoLLOWarT Saw MILL Co. 


I have other telegrams from large landowners in the flood-way 
areas, as follows: 

Wyatt Lumber Co. have been acquiring lands in Delta section Louisi- 
ana for 10 years; none within last 3 years. Our lands necessary for 
flood control can be had at cost and carriage, and none in excess of $10 
per acre; we reserve mineral rights and to have water privileges. 

A. H. HENDERSON, 
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Re telegram, we offer in fee about 7,000 acres land in Tensas Parish, 
La., we reserving timber, oil, and mineral rights. Part of this land 
is now in cultivation, but, nevertheless, we hereby offer it at average 
price of about $12 to $15 per acre. We do not understand what is 
meant by flowage rights, but we are willing to leave flowage price to 
be fixed by any board of Government engineers at what they think is 
fair, or to any arbitration board of three, and their decision to be 
final, 

PENROD-JURDEN Co. 


In the opinion of this company lands in our territory needed for 
levees and spillways in connection with Mississippi River flood con- 
trol can be acquired for not exceeding $10 per acre, owners reserving 
timber and mineral rights. 

TALL TIMBER LUMBER Co. 


In the opinion of this company lands in our territory needed for 
levees and spillways in connection with Mississippi River flood con- 
trol can be acquired for not exceeding $10 per acre, owners reserving 
timber and mineral rights. 

TROUT CREEK LUMBER Co. 


In the opinion of this company lands in our territory needed for 
levees and spillways in connection with Mississippi River flood control 
can be acquired for not exceeding $10 per acre, owners reserving timber 
and mineral rights. 

Goop Pine LUMBER Co. 


In the opinion of this company lands in our territory needed for 
levees and spillways in connection with Mississippi River flood control 
can be acquired for not exceeding $10 per acre, owners reserying timber | 
and mineral rights. 

GRANT TIMBER & MANUFACTURING Co. | 


These telegrams represent the owners of more than half a 
million acres of the land under discussion. Their attitude is 
plain. The figures they quote are plain. They show in a way 
that can not be contradicted that the charges that have been 
made of extortion, speculation, and land grabbing are utterly 
without foundation and are nothing in the world but propa- 
ganda. They further show that the land or flowage rights can 
be acquired for less than $10 per acre. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield to myself 10 minutes, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, one of the strang- 
est exhibitions I have ever seen in any bill that has been pre- 
sented to the House is the situation that confronts us now. 
Not one word of evidence was offered to the committee of 
these land values except those that were furnished by the engi- 
neers, so far as my recollection goes. The Army engineers and 
the Mississippi River Commission made their statements to us 
and the Mississippi River Commission estimated about $100,- 
000,000 damages for the two flood ways. The Army engineers 
on different estimates of $25, $50, and $75 an acre made their 
estimates which I have quoted. 

The gentleman from Louisiana, a member of the committee, 
never questioned the men who came before us, and said that 
the cut-over lands were worth $75 an acre. I asked, Is it true 
that you believe that nonproductive lands in the flood way are 
worth $75 an acre? and the answer was yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; P 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. We had that question up day 
before yesterday and some man from Missouri mentioned $75 
an acre, I want to say the reason the values were not asked 
about is that nobody dreamed that these people in Louisiana 
or Arkansas would ever be charged with attempting to unload 
their lands on the Government at any such price. 

Mr. FREAR. I do not know what price you want to unload 
without contribution. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. There is no proposition to unload 
any land on the Government, but they are offering lands to the 
Government for flood rights. 

Mr. FREAR. That is as far as I can yield. How do you 
acquire land rights? By condemnation proceedings. You must 
go into court. Men do not come voluntarily and make an, offer 
to contribute. They wait until the law is passed and then they 
say, “ What are you going to give us?” You proceed with con- 
demnation rights for flowage as you do for full title. What is 
the evidence in the case of the Panama Canal, which it was 
said in Congress was going to cost $150,000,000? 

We paid over $300,000,000 for it, and according to some 
estimates here we did not spend one-third as much for the 
Panama Canal as we are going to pay for this Mississippi 
River proposition. One was an investment, the other an enor. 
mous contribution, 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Not just at this time. I want to make a con- 
nected statement if I can, and I am only answering the gentle 
man from Louisiana [Mr. WiLson] because all of the estimates 
that I got were very much higher. For instance, take the New 
Madrid proposition, which is another flood way. There it was 
in the neighborhood of $150 an acre. If we did not know of 
some places down there in Louisiana that are now offering this 
land, that was not our fault. There was no evidence of it 
before the committee so far as I can recall, I am simply quot- 
ing the engineers on the estimates so far as they could ascer- 
tain. No estimates were furnished the committee. It would 
seem to me that the most important thing to do would be to 
present to the Government of the United States what it is going 
to cost when you are offering such a bill. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Is it not a fact that the esti- 
mate of the Mississippi River Commission for land and clear- 
ance in the whole Tensas Basin flood way was $36,000,000? 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, here we have it at page 90 of Document 
No. 1, committee report, Atchafalaya flood way, $52,000,000; 
Tensas flood way $107,000,000. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. But I am speaking only of the 
land. The figures the gentleman quotes includes the works as 
well as the land. I think the gentleman ought to be fair. 

Mr. FREAR. I will be fair, but I can not yield further. 
Why did not you ask these questions in the committee? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Because I knew those people 
were not going to want $75 an acre and never thought anything 
about it. : 

Mr. FREAR. You did not know what they were going to 
ask. You never knew. You did not ask any of them. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. And the gentleman did not, 

ither. 
Likes SEVENTY-ONE MILLION TO RAILWAYS 

Mr. FREAR. That is true. I did not know of it until the 
bill was reported, what it would contain, but then I asked the 
facts from Army engineers. Let me quote from Committee 
Document No. 14: 


The entire expense in taking care of the railroads at this and all 
other polnts where expenditures must be incurred to adjust their tracks 
to fit in with the comprehensive plan recommended by General Jadwin 
should be assumed by the Federal Government. 


This is Document No. 14 that I am quoting from, and the 
cost is estimated at $66,835,000, and the railroads afterwards 
jumped that estimate up to over $71,000,000, which amount the 
Government will have to pay these railways in the flood ways. 
Here are the names of the railway engineers who signed this— 
a dozen or more. That is their document and claim against the 
Goyernment. Are you going to give them that? Possibly. 

Mr. Chairman, I concede that this question of values is about 
as elastic as the length of a piece of string. No one knows 
what it is going to cost. No one will ever know what it is going 
to cost if the Government of the United States is to buy this 
4,000,000 acres of land, because we will buy it at the outside 
‘price. You gentlemen in Louisiana and in Missouri and in other 
places could get the property at a reasonable price if to be taken 
by local interests, but once get the United States Government 
in there, or get a railway in there asking for a right of way, 
and every man who has any experience in these questions 
knows that it will cost the Government of the United States 
or the railways far more than the estimate. I can not say 
whether it is going to be $25 an acre as figured by the Missis- 
sippi River Commission, or whether it is going to cost $50 an 
acre, or far more than that figure. At $25 an acre the cost of 
the project is over $800,000,000, and it will go far beyond that. 

DRAFTED TO LEAD THE OPPOSITION 

Mr. Chairman, I want to present something a little out of 
order. I am placed here to carry on part of this minority work. 
I think every member of the committee, at least every member 
of the minority of the committee, knows that I was not anxious 
to assume that burden at all, but was placed here at their re- 
quest, possibly because I had had some experience. I speak 
of that in justice to myself as well as to all of the members of 
the committee. If I am not presenting the case properly or effec- 
tively, it is their misfortune and not mine, because I did not 


assume the responsibility to begin with. 1 have been con- 


sistent in my attitude of 12 years ago, and I hope that I shall be 
hereafter, because that is what I understand to be the issue. 
I commiserate with my good friend the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Frank Rip. I have tried lawsuits for many years, 
as have many of you here. I never before had constantly dinned 
into my ears, “ This is what your client is trying to do, this is 
a settlement that your client is making.“ with the newspapers 
coming out every morning with a new proposition of what my 
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“client” is doing and what Franx’s “client” is doing. We 
are simply presenting the facts to you. We have not any. per- 
sonal interest. He has made a great fight and has done some 
splendid work. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] can 
not say anything in praise of the chairman of the committee 
that I will not affirm in respect to his ability and his work. 
The only interest we have in mind is to present to the House 
the facts, and yet we are both of us placed in this peculiar 
position: That constantly, every morning, we are advised what 
our “clients” are going to do. Think of the absurdity of it. 

Mr. COX. It would be most unkind on the part. of anybody 
who is familiar with the work of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
to question his sincerity. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the gentleman. I have differed with 
the gentleman from Georgia occasionally, but we differ like 
lawyers, and that is right. That is the only way you will ever 
ascertain what the facts are in legislation. 

I do not know what advisers the President has had. I am 
not speaking for him. I have never assumed to do that, as you 
all know. He has been given figures, and I assume that some of 
them are the same figures that were given to me. He says 
that this is an extortionate bill in its present form. Perhaps 
he has modified his ideas; I do not know. I say the same 
information comes to me, I assume, that comes to him, except- 
ing that I have had the additional benefit of such witnesses as 
have been asked questions and of the records that have been 
placed before us. 

And I want to say this in reference to him: As to Presidents 
of the United States, I have served under three, Two were 
strong and independent men. The other was a very likeable 
man. I do not need to mention names, And I will say to 
you, my Democratic brethren, that one President whom you 
followed through his Cabinet officers helped to break up what 
is known as the public building pork barrel, although you were 
in the majority at the time. I can give you the names of the 
people who furnished the facts to me and sat over behind that 
desk every day. Your President was independent, and brought 
that about with the aid of Cabinet officers and a Republican. 
The man who is to-day in the White House is seeking to stand 
up against tremendous pressure. I know men who go there con- 
stantly, generally on one side, seeking to benefit from this 
legislation. I hope he will stand firm. 

Politics? Yes. On the Democratic side I could tell you 
about a whole lot of Democratic votes that you are going to 
get from one city. Do you suppose that support is coming to 
you because of the legislation alone? Do you suppose there is 
any polities in it? 

I wish I could stop there. But over on my side here we are 
alike with troubles, so that is one of the propositions mixed 
up in this bill—the alignment on politics, the alignment on 
other bills now pending before this Congress for action. We 
know it. I do not want to discuss it more openly, but those 
are the facts. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, the political alignment is sig- 
nificant because of its being the year 1928? 

Mr. FREAR. Absolutely. Next year you will have an en- 
tirely different situation than that which exists now, and under 
the circumstances I do not blame you for insisting on the legis- 
lation being enacted this year. 

, Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. SIROVICH. I come from one of the large cities you 
speak of. A year ago I sent out a questionnaire to all my 
constituents, and practically all who answered voted in favor 
of this legislation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But not for this particular bill. 

Mr. SIROVICH. I am going to vote for it, not because 
I am a Tammany man but because I believe in it. 

Mr. FREAR. There may be others who will do the same; all 
of them, I believe. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

‘Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. There is no politics in it. The Democrats 
are always for State rights except when it comes to prohibition 
and getting money out of the Federal Treasury. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FREAR. Now, the gentleman is getting outside the 
field that we are discussing, although I must say he is a de- 
lightful colleague to start a row. 

I have not seen the maps that are to be presented by the 
distinguished chairman of our committee. We have agreed that 
when they are presented—and there are quite a number of 
them out here in the lobby—I may want to speak for a few 
moments about them. 


VITAL OBJECTIONS TO THE BILL 
Now the three principle objections to this bill are these: 
First, the commission is to be purely political; and if it is to 
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be political, nothing under God's heaven will stop it from 
hereafter yielding to every demand. That is going to be the 
effect of it. Next, as to this section 4, the proposition of dam- 
ages. When it once goes in force you will have bills without 
limit presented to the United States, and you will have to try 
them by local juries just as you try the ownership of lands 
and their values. It is all to be done at Government expense. 

- I do not know whether my friend is here who had the col- 
loquy yesterday with Major LaGuarora, I refer to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. JacopsTe1n]. He quoted the United 
States Chamber of Commerce as his authority. I am surprised 
beyond measure that a distinguished economist like the gentle- 
man from Rochester—and I am one who has a high admira- 
tion for his ability—that he should quote the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and tell us how they voted on flood 
control. You know how they vote. When they voted against 
the soldiers’ bonus bill the gentleman from Rochester voted for 
it and voted with me, if I remember correctly. When they 
voted for the Mellon tax bill he voted against it, with me, if I 
remember rightly. When they voted upon this flood bill they 
did not know what kind of a bill it was to be, or what kind 
of expense it was to be. How do they vote? They do not 
vote by individuals, as we all know. They vote by local 
organizations, and the subject is presented in a way ordinarily 
to suggest the vote wanted. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The same chamber of commerce is now 
in this position, of urging Congress to reduce taxes by $400,- 
000,000 and at the same time favoring this proposition here. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That shows what good business men they 
are. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; the chamber of commerce to-day is advo- 
cating a cut of $400,000,000 in the tax bill. They do not know 
anything about it. Only a distinguished economist like my 
friend who was questioning Major LaGuarpra yesterday would 
ever have thought of quoting the chamber here. If I am 
inistaken in that, I am ready to apologize. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. How would you fix the dam- 
ages for acquisition of the property other than by local juries? 
Would you have any other plan than the local juries? 

Mr. FREAR. No. There have been several amendments 
suggested, and the bill proposes a commission. It has been 
proposed by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
that the States undertake to secure the lands. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. That the States do it? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; and that the Government pay a part of 
it back to the States. Then you would have local interests 
protecting themselyes from local witnesses in condemnation 
suits when the cases were presented. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And protecting themselves from ab- 
sentee landlords? . 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. Like a railroad company, you would 
have no sympathy at all on the part of local witnesses unless 
the local government is interested. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Then it would seem to me that 
it involves simply a ring? 

Mr. FREAR. No; not with a third. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Why should not the proposi- 
tion be that there should be local commissioners and have the 
Federal Government compensate the State? 

Mr. FREAR. Why should the Government compensate the 
State? That is a matter for argument if you wish to have the 
Government contribute any part toward it. 

Why should not the States which are benefited contribute 
their share? My State, the State of Wisconsin, is willing to 
give its part. Therefore why should not the States down there 
give something for special benefits? I am not asking that as 
a question, but I am offering it as an argument. Why should 
Wisconsin, my State, give $10,000,000 to the States of Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas, and Loutsiana? Why should we do it? We 
are willing to contribute our share of the total cost, and 
therefore I say that the States which are getting the spe- 
cial benefits should contribute their share. When it came 
to the San Francisco earthquake, when it came to the flood 
‘and great loss of lives in Los Angeles the other day, when it 
came to the Vermont flood, and when it come to these other 
calamities, the States affected exercised especial help to the 
communities afflicted. The local States gave what help they 
could, and they should do it in this case, because property 
values in those States will be increased from 100 to 200 per 
cent in all probability with complete protection. 
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Their lands are going to have an increase in taxable values, 
and they are going to get a greater return from their lands by 
reason of the carrying out of the project proposed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the land value is as the sponsors of 
the bill say it is, you would be asking the States to contribute 
about 10 per cent of the entire cost. 

Mr. FREAR. Just about. I will say to my friend—and I 
am not here discussing the McNary-Haugen bill, which is a 
very sympathetic bill, or any other proposition that aids the 
farmer—I have seen within the last few years keys to build- 
ing after building turned over to the banks and to mortgagees 
in the West; not in my State, because we are better off there. 
I have seen those farmers leave their places because, as Judge 
Sears and others say, they have poor crops; they have every- 
thing against them; the tariff has not protected them; the rail- 
roads have been protected, but not the farmers; labor has been 
protected, but not the farmers; the farmers pay from two to 
three times as much for labor as they paid before the war, and 
yet they get practically the same for their products; and yet 
do not propose to give them anything. No one has suggested 
that. What we do propose to do is to loan them money, and 
that is as far as we go. Why are they not entitled to gifts 
without limit if this bill passes? Here is a proposition originally 
to give certain States $292,000,000 or $300,000,000 or whatever 
the amount may finally be; the proposition is not only to do that, 
but to give them everything else in connection with the plan if 
it amounts to $500,000,000 or to $1,000,000,000, There is no 
limit—only the sky. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. AswELL] yesterday re- 
ferred in a rather unkind way, I thought, to those who differ 
with him on this subject; and I believe he mentioned the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin as a demagogue. Does it not strike you 
that a man who has been before this House time after time 
opposing the McNary-Haugen bill and not offering anything as 
a substitute which would relieve the farmer ought not to speak 
in that tone? We are willing to do what we can; we are 
willing to do a great deal for his State and other States, but 
we do say, do not force the Government to pay it all. I think 
the only proposition we should consider at this time is to pro- 
vide some small contribution on the part of the States that are 
to be relieved. 

I am perfectly willing to stand on my record on this ques- 
tion of demagogism. In that connection you can take the 
average man and find out where he stands. He asks us to 
give everything to the State of Louisiana, and when it comes 
to a farm proposition which will help them, then I am denomi- 
nated a demagogue when I disagree with him on flood control. 

There is in the neighborhood of 4,000,000 acres to be given 
for this flood way. I believe it ought to be turned over to the 
States. I would be perfectly willing to loan money to the 
States to pay a portion of it, although I believe the States 
ought to assume it themselves. We hear a great deal of talk 
about Teapot Dome and the extravagance involved in that 
transaction, and yet I want to say to you that if this bill should 
go through as it was originally proposed it may cost, in the 
train of legislation that will follow, $5,000,000,000 or $6,000,- 
000,000. I do not mean directly as the result of enacting this 
one bill, but I refer to other bills that will follow. Is not thut 
something which should be called to your attention? 

Now, this work is not going to be carried out this year nor 
next year. It will take 10 years or more. 

You are not attempting at this time to pass a bill which 
will cover all of those questions. You are not going into the 
question of reservoirs and you are not going into the question 
of tributaries, and I say to you that if we find the predictions 
verified as it comes to us from the engineers, you gentlemen 
who are interested in reservoirs and tributaries are going to 
be the ones to regret it, because I believe it is going to do more 
than all else to block the proposition you have. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. If the States do not contribute 
and the Federal. Government pays it all, would it not cost as 
much in the end anyway if you have an adequate system of 
control? 

Mr. FREAR. No; because, on the same theory, if you are 
going to acquire a piece of land and you go into the place 
where they are all looking for every dollar they can get, 
they are going to stick you for every dollar—to use that ex- 
pression. If the Government lets the other fellow buy it 
and then pays part of it, and he pays part of it, and he is a man 
who lives in the community, every man knows what the effect 
is to lessen the cost. I believe that is every experience. 
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Mr. OLIVER of New York. But is not the land acquisition 
a small amount in comparison to the $5,000,000,000 or $6,000,- 
000,000 that the gentleman from Wisconsin suggests is the 
estimated amount it will cost? 

Mr. FREAR. I did not mean that would be the cost in this 
case, and I want to emphasize that. I hope the gentleman will 
not go out and say I said it was going to cost $5,000,000,000 or 
$6,000,000,000. I was not referring to this case when I used 
those figures. I was referring to the expenditures which would 
be required by the train of bills which would follow in connec- 
tion with reservoirs and tributaries. I hope I have made 
myself plain to the gentleman on that proposition. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Reverting to the argument the gentleman 
made against a board of civil engineers, what does the gentle- 
man say about its being political? What does the gentleman 
say about the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the 

Mr. FREAR (interposing). Just a moment. Please argue it 
in your time. Ask me a question and I will answer it. 

Mr. MAJOR of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. No; I am going to answer this other question 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma first. 

I have disagreed with the Army engineers possibly as much 
as any man on this floor, as some of you gentlemen know, but 
I never disagreed with them as to their ability; I never dis- 
agreed with them as to their honesty of purpose; it has always 
been that they have not stood up; that they have not withstood 
the assaults that have come upon them from localities, that they 
have not been able to do so. 

Here is an example of what you would have all the way 
through if civilian engineers are chosen. You will have 100 
names presented to the President for the two places for ap- 
pointment on the commission, and as soon as outside interests 
get political control of the commission—and that is certain to 
come—you know what would happen. That is a result that 
would naturally follow, for hundreds of millions of dollars in 
levee bonds are then to be backed by the Government. 

These Army engineers are capable and they have had years 
and years of experience, 

Some one said yesterday on this floor that 200 Army engi- 
neers have passed upon this Mississippi River question in 
bringing in this Jadwin report. We did not have a single civil 
engineer present to us a single plan as against the Army engi- 
neers’ plan, which was a comprehensive plan. My good friend, 
the reas from Georgia [Mr. Cox] criticized them very 
severely—— 

Mr. COX. Just what does the gentleman say of the plan 
presented by the Mississippi River Commission? 

Mr. FREAR. They are practically a part of the Army engi- 
neers, 

Mr. COX, Not all of them, by any means. 

Mr. FREAR. Not all of them, no. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. As I have studied this bill I have 
found it very difficult to find out what plan is to be followed 
under this proposal. On the first page, it says that the plan 
submitted by the Chief of Engineers and printed in a House 
document is approved and adopted. Then I find that there is 
a commission to be appointed, and notwithstanding a plan has 
been approved and adopted, this plan is to be reconciled with 
the recommendations of this commission. Then I find at the 
bottom of that page that if this commission can not agree with 
the plan already adopted and approved, they are to come back 
to Congress. I find myself traveling in a circle on this question, 
and at the end of the section the sum of $325,000,000 is author- 
ized to be appropriated “for this purpose.” For what purpose? 
After a plan is adopted, then it is to be reconciled with the 
plan of some other commission and then it is provided that if 
they can not agree on anything they are to come back here 
again. I am at sea, especially when I find $25,000,000 author- 
ized to be appropriated “for this purpose —for what purpose? 

Mr. FREAR. To devise a plan. 

Sat MORTON D. HULL. Why do they not start out with a 
plan 

Mr. FREAR. My good friend the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Morron D. Hutt] has put in a few words, better than I 
could put it, the actual situation that confronts us with respect 


to this bill. 
NO CONGRESS SHOULD DECIDE ON THE PLANS 


I am prepared to say, and I believe it is fair to every member 
of the committee, that although we sat for many months trying 
to ascertain all the different plans and the influences that 
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would affect every plan, we finally determined we were not suf- 
ficiently expert to report a plan. We were wise in not report- 
ing a plan. The best we could do was to recommend some 
agency that should determine a plan, and in this case the Army, 
engineers had offered their plan. Anyone who attempts to go 
beyond this, as we discovered, would immediately be open to 
attack, and he would find he was simply stranded. We were 
wise in this respect, everyone of us, because of the experience 
we gained on the committee, and it was a very valuable experi- 
ence for all of us, lawyers as well as others. We could talk over 
legal propositions, but when it came to engineering plans we 
were in deep water, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired, 

Mr. FREAR., Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes more. 

Mr. MAJOR of Illinois. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes, 

Mr, MAJOR of Illinois. The project which the gentleman has 
in mind, or whatever he has in mind, is contingent upon the 
various States contributing, is it not? 

Mr. FREAR. That would be one of the suggestions. 

Mr. MAJOR of Illinois. What will happen if one or more 
States refuse to contribute? 

Mr. FREAR. That is a very fair question and is one that 
has been propounded here several times. I can not conceive 
of any State not contributing; but I am going to assume, for 
instance, that the State of Missouri would not contribute. I 
know the State of Illinois would contribute because they pay 
their part always, but the State of Missouri, it is said, will not 
do so. 

You are going to have 10 years before you can complete your 
project. I asked this same question, and it is a very fair 
question and was one of the first questions I propounded to 
the Army engineers. I said, “Give me an answer to the 
question of failure of any locality to contribute.” I wanted to 
know about it, and I presented that same question in the com- 
mittee several times. I put the answer of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in the Recorp with my remarks when we first began this 
debate. Briefly, as before stated, the Government will complete 
any necessary link in the chain of levees but would not other- 
wise protect low-valued lands without contributions. 

Now, here is an important consideration in connection with 
that question. Examine the answer and see if you can find 
a flaw in it. It is to this effect. For a year or more they have 
got to complete the plans they now have in building up the 
levees and doing all the necessary work, thereby giving States 
the opportunity of making their contributions, If they do not 
contribute so far as they can, then they are going to protect 
first the property that is most threatened and that is of value. 
If it is property worth only $5 to $10 an acre, as my good friend 
from Louisiana has said, I say the Government of the United 
States ought not to pay $25 an acre to save such $5 lands; but 
if it is a part of the connecting link of the plan, they have got 
to do it. 

I have an amendment which I want to offer that provides, 
first, that any State or any locality, if you so decide, that wishes 
to raise money and has not the means can borrow from the 
Federal Treasury from the Secretary of the Treasury at low 
rates of interest for a long period of time in order to con- 
tribute its share. 

If they refuse—which it is almost impossible to conceive— 
then the Secretary of War may have the right, where he finds 
it is necessary and essential to the plan, to go on and com- 
plete it. 

Mr. MAJOR of Illinois. If the State refuses, the Government 
may go on and complete it. 

Mr. FREAR. If it is absolutely necessary, as you propose to 
do now. The gentleman, in the remarks of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dentson], I believe, wanted to know what I had 
done in my objections for legislation. I may not have accom- 
plished much. I did hold up some bills that I thought were 
bad bills and we defeated them. One was the public building 
bill and two were in different river and harbor bills that wera 
bad. I can tell the gentleman some things that were stricken 
out and never put back. I have tried to do some things that 
are of value. It may be that I exaggerate the importance of 
them, but after the gentleman and I have been here longer, 
perhaps he would not ask anyone what a man has done in the 
way of legislation in Congress. I think he is a valued Member 
even in the short time that he has been here. 

Mr. MAJOR of Illinois. I wanted to know how you were 
going to compel the local contribution. 

Mr. FREAR. I know; but I was talking about the remarks 
the gentleman made about me yesterday. I gave the gentle- 
man the answer to that question, but apparently he did not 
understand me, Read the letters that I have put in the RECORD, 
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Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Certainly. 

Mr. RAGON. If I understand the gentleman correctly—take 
Arkansas, for instance. 

Mr. FREAR. Arkansas suffered seriously, I know. 

Mr. RAGON. Suppose Arkansas could not pay. Do I under- 
stand that the Government will go on and construct it irre- 
spective of any legislative action by Arkansas? 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman will remember that Arkansas 
is not 5 or 10 miles long, but several hundred miles long. The 
project is not going to be affected by 5 or 10 miles unless it 
holds up the whole proposition. If it is a part of the entire 
project, if it can not be eliminated, the Government eventually 
in the 10-year project will have to build it if Arkansas refuses. 
As the gentleman from New York proposes, we will loan Arkan- 
sas the money. Surely they can borrow the money. I fully 
appreciate the situation; Arkansas has a worse situation than 
has Louisiana. 

Mr. RAGON. That is the important point. The gentleman 
concedes that they would have to have some legislative action. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. As I understand, under the distributary propo- 
sition it would receive only 8 per cent under the Jadwin plan, 
You give them very little relief. 

Mr. FREAR. I think the people of Arkansas would be loyal 
and patriotic as the people of Missouri and Wisconsin or any 
other State. They would be so when they realize it is for the 
protection of their own people and their own properties, and 
if they did not see fit to do it I think the Government would do 
it if a necessary part of the plan. I would not for a moment 
expose to danger any particular unit if that unit itself needed 


protection. 

Mr. RAGON. What machinery would you use in the case of 
Arkansas? 

Mr. FREAR. It could be allocated by the territory that is 


to be protected, It would raise the taxable values, which 
would enable the State to do it rather than have the Govern- 
ment pay it all. 

Mr. COX. Will not the gentleman concede that the Govern- 
ment has the taxing power? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; but I can not conceive of any State that 
would not borrow the money if the Government of the United 
States would loan it to them under the amendment which will 
be offered. 

Mr. COX. But suppose the State is disinclined to accept it. 

Mr. FREAR. It is impossible to conceive of that. 

Mr. COX. If the State did not cooperate for any reason they 
may have, you would not favor flood control? 

Mr. FREAR. Only in certain cases where it is necessary, 
as stated, to complete the plan; not for valueless land. 

Mr. COX. Would not the gentleman concede that it is neces- 
sary to protect all of the land? 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, no. Some land that is worth only 85 an 
acre I do not think should be protected by the Government 
of the United States at an expense of $25 an acre. I have so 
stated repeatedly. It is not necessary for the completed plan 
to buy all of this property. If the gentleman from Georgia 
will kindly read the report of the Army engineers, whom, I 
understand, he denounces—but I want him to be fair, because 
I think he is fair—he will see what they say, and then he can 
question it as well as myself. 
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Mr. COX. I agree with the gentleman in much he says in 
the way of criticism of this bill. For myself, the bill pre- 
sented by the chairman of the committee best expresses my 
views, and I take it with the exception of the provision as to the 
manner in which the cost shall be paid, it best expresses the 
views of the gentleman. 

Mr. FREAR. The bill presented by the chairman of the 
committee, without any reflection, reported $325,000,000. When 
we offered it to the Army engineers they said that it would cost 
a billion four hundred million dollars, and that was because of 
gauge heights fixed at Cairo, at Arkansas City, and at New 
Orleans. 

Mr. COX. Neither the Chief of Engineers nor any of the 
other representatives from the War Department gave any testi- 
mony before the committee with reference to the execution of 
the plan submitted by the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. FREAR. No authority, to my knowledge, before the 
committee ever suggested the gauge heights that were put into 
the committee bill and that the gentleman voted for. 

Mr. COX. No. 

Mr. FREAR. That was my difficulty. We did not know what 
the expense would be, and when we submitted the question to 
the engineers they told us. 
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Mr. COX. But the Chief of Engineers never at any time 
hinted or intimated that the cost of the execution of the plans 
that he offered would be anything like the amount which the 
gentleman now states, upon information, as I understand it, 
given by the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. FREAR. No; because under his proposition the locali- 
ties and the States were to furnish the money. 

Mr. COX. Contribution from the localities would make up a 
part of the cost. 

Mr. FREAR. That was part of his plan. 

c WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. FREAR. For a question. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I want to ask the gentleman a 
question to get in my own mind what he wants to do. What is 
the gentleman’s proposition—to make complete flood control for 
the whole section down there or just through the Mississippi 
River? Which is it? 

Mr. FREAR. What does the gentleman mean by “for the 
whole section”? All of the tributaries? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. All of the tributaries, because the 
gentleman understands that the tributaries furnish 60 per cent 
of this water. 

Mr. FREAR. This bill does not propose to do that. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I am asking the gentleman what 
his idea is. I am trying to get what you want. 

Mr. FREAR. What I want to do is this: I want to relieve the 
people down in the lower Mississippi Valley from the danger to 
life and property that exists right now. They ought to be taken 
care of, and then afterwards we can take up this question of 
the tributaries, which to my mind is an important question; but 
at this time we can not propose to settle that matter, because if 
we do we will have to settle the question of reseryoirs and other 
matters at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. That is what I am trying to get 
at. I was down there when the flood was at its crest. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, just ask a question, and never mind about 
the flood. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Are you ready to have me ask 
you now? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. What I want to know of you is 
this: Do you propose to make flood control just through the Mis- 
sissippi or do you propose to make flood control that will take 
cure of such rivers as the Arkansas, the Red, the White, the 
Missouri, and those which furnish 60 per cent of the water? 

Mr. FREAR. In this bill? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. No; I ask you what you propose. 

Mr. FREAR. This bill is before us. The question of what I 
propose to do with the flood control generally has nothing to 
do with it. I may propose to join in some reservoirs away up in 
Nebraska before I get through. At this time I am interested 
only in this bill and am insisting that the Government should 
not undertake an expense of upward of a billion dollars on this 
one project. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The gentleman has spoken several 
times. He ought to have something in his mind as to what he 
proposes to do. $ 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; I have. I am not going to shift my posi- 
tion. The gentleman proposed a contribution of one-third in his 
argument the other day. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes; I did that the other day. 
The trouble is that the gentleman has not yet told us what he 
proposes, 

Mr. FREAR. I do not know what the gentleman proposes, 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The gentleman is the one who is 
doing the proposing. 

Mr. FREAR. I refuse to yield further, because we do not 
get anywhere with such a discussion. I am in this position: 
The bill is before us. The gentleman may as well ask me 
what my views of the stars are. On this question I am in 
favor of relieving you people down in the South, but ask for 
local contributions. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. How do you propose to do it? 

Mr. FREAR. You do not know how you propose to do it in 
Illinois? - 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I am not talking about Illinois. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, you will after a while, when you come to 
us for help there; and I believe there are some things in Tli- 
nois that should be taken care of. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. But you ought to have some way 
of telling us what you want done. 

Mr. FREAR. I have discussed it repeatedly. I could not 
tell you in a minute, and the gentleman knows it, and that is 
the reason he asks the question. The gentleman would not ask 
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it as a reasonable question. He could not answer it himself, if 
I understand his question as to tributaries. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I could if I took as much time as 
the gentleman has. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has again expired. f 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. O'Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, I wish to re- 
fer briefly to the statement which the last speaker made, in 
which he announced, with great passion, that the entire Tam- 
many delegation from the State of New York was going to vote 
for this bill. 

Mr. FREAR. I will yield the gentleman a minute more, so 
as not to take his time. I wish to say that I have heard that 
statement. I trust it is true. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I do not know from what 
source the gentleman gets his information, but so far as I per- 
sonally know I think he makes a pretty good guess. [Applause.] 
And I will tell him why. It is because up to the time this bill 
was brought on the floor of this House it never had been sug- 
gested by anyone in any responsible quarter, so far as I know, 
that this great flood of 1927 was anything less than a national 
calamity. The Mississippi River does not belong to any State. 
It does not belong to Illinois, or to Missouri, or to Louisiana. 
It belongs just as much to us in New York, who are as far 
removed from it as any people in this Union. Why, gentlemen, 
whenever there has been a great calamity affecting any part of 
this country, the first place to which the eyes of the afflicted 
people of that community have turned has been the State of 
New York. The State of New York has always been willing 
to contribute to alleviate the sufferings of the people of other 
sections of this country. It has never been parsimonions. It 
represents a liberal section of the country. 

I can not follow some of the arguments that have been made 
against this bill. I can not follow them now any more than 
when it was before the Committee on Rules, of which I am a 
member. I can not see why the people who happen to live 
along this great river, which serves the entire Nation, should 
bear any part of the cost of it, for the reason that anything 
that is done there is going to relieve a situation which will 
contribute to the whole Nation and not alone a part of it. 

I was interested in hearing the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LaGuarpra], the only alleged Republican left in the city 
of New York—there are only 18 Republican Members from the 
whole State of New York out of a total of 43—switch his posi- 
tion and say now that he wants the Southern States to con- 
tribute to the cost of this great national improvement. I know 
positively that does not represent the sentiments of the con- 
stituents of the gentleman from Harlem, or the people of the city 
of New York, or the people of the State of New York. [Ap- 
plause.] 

This fear expressed here to-day that the Federal Government 
is not able to take care of itself in condemnation proceedings 
strikes me as something that never should fall from the lips of a 
lawyer. This indictment of the people of the South, that their 
local juries in the South are not composed of patriotic citizens 
of this country, should be stricken from the RECORD. 

The assertion that the local juries of the South will mulct 
the Federal Government in condemnation proceedings and 
would make awards higher than in the case of proceedings 
started by the State or local communities is a false slander 
upon the great patriotic people of the South. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from New York has had 
some experience of what has happened in New York City in 
condemnation proceedings under a Tammany administration. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Oh, the people of New York 
City have given evidence on many, many occasions of their 
complete satisfaction under a Tammany administration. [Ap- 
plause.] The gentleman is the last survivor of the old crowd, 
and he is not going to survive very much longer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What price nomination? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. Mr, Chairman, I ask for one 
minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman for one minute more. 

Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, if I interpret 
correctly the insinuation contained in the gentleman’s remarks, 
at least this can be said of the members of the Tammany dele- 
gation in this House: If there were any price connected with 
the nomination, as everybody with reason knows there is not, 
they never would go shopping from one party to another to 
get a bargain price. [Laughter and applause.] 
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Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself one minute, if I 
may, to respond briefly to the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. O'Connor], who has just spoken. He cer- 
tainly threw a wonderful bouquet of flowers to the South. He 
has been in the South, It ought to bring political support for 
his candidate. But my indictment holds good, as my colleague 
Says, as to the city of New York. The gentleman is a lawyer, 
and I know he is a capable one. You will find they will hold 
you up so far as they can in condemnation proceedings through 
the whole State of New York. It is not a question of North: 
Shima but a question of human nature with which we are 

g. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman vield? 

Mr. FREAR. Just for a question. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. To clear you up on the ques- 
on. 

Mr. FREAR. No; I am cleared up perfectly. I understand 
the situation perfectly. 

Mr. WINGO. Where does the gentleman get the idea that 
the political support of the South was a matter of barter and 
sale? Have we not demonstrated throughout our history our 
fidelity to principle by standing out in the cold for years? The 
gentleman has made the suggestion that we can be bought and 
sold like cattle. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. WINGO. You made that intimation, 

Mr. FREAR. Let me have one minute more, Mr. Chairman. 
If the gentlemen from the South can show their sympathy at 
this time, I do not think the gentleman from Arkansas or any- 
ps Bise would mean to say that they are willing to be bought 
or sold. 

Mr. WINGO. What other reason could the gentleman have 
had in his taunt to the gentleman from New York, that that 
ought to get him support in the South? The gentleman’s sug- 
gestion was that. To what does he refer when he intimates 
that we in our history in the South have merited the reflection 
that we are open to barter and sale? 

Mr. FREAR. The disposition will be to take all of that 
organization in the city of New York and throw its influence 
for a good candidate from New York, knowing that the South 
naturally will be in sympathy with it. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Wisconsin is the last 
person on earth who should suggest that I have shifted my 
position. 

Mr. FREAR. I have never suggested any such course on the 
part of my Democratic friends in the South. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has again expired. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Driver]. 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it certainly 
is my hope that this House will not understand from the ref- 
erences the gentleman made to the present political situation or 
to the pendency of certain measures that the flood control bill 
which is now pending before this body, and which is of such 
vital interest to the people along the Mississippi Valley, should 
be hazarded on the fortunes, good or bad, of such political or 
legislative matters. For one who is vitally interested I want 
to say to you that I have made no alignment politically or 
with reference to pending legislation. I am here for the pur- 
pose of presenting as forcibly as possible and as fairly as I 
may the demands of the imperiled section for which this bill 
is proposed. I do not believe that the salvation of the people 
in the lower Mississippi Valley should be made dependent upon 
the fact that a few corporations in Chicago and elsewhere a 
great many years ago saw proper to locate in that valley a cer- 
tain amount of their money by way of investment, nor do I 
believe, gentlemen, that the fact that no evidence was offered 
before the committee as to the value of certain property in 
what may become spillways or flood ways for the protection of 
the valley should be charged against the right of those people 
to make a plea for some measure of protection. I want to say 
to you that there is absolutely no foundation in fact for the 
figures which have been offered to you as to the great amount 
of money that it will cost to provide the land in the proposed 
flood ways. I am going to say to you in all frankness that 
there is no justification except in the imagination for offering 
to this House figures which are entirely unsupported by any- 
thing in this record. Judge Wirson has communicated with 
these land owners, and I am glad he has, and offered to you 
the exact values fixed by the owners of the property in the flood 
ways. Here is where the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
FREAR] secured his figures, and I am going to ask him to indi- 
cate whether or not I am correct. In the extreme north end 
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of the flood plain there is the highest development in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. That is conceded by everyone and the record 
reflects it. The lands in southeast Missouri are the most val- 
uable in all the Mississippi Valley. There is proposed a flood 
way through those lands for the benefit of Cairo, III., and 
Cairo needs all the protection that may possibly be afforded, 
for their property and lives are in immediate danger beyond 
any question of a doubt. The levees are built there as high as 
conditions justify. Because the people in southeast Missouri do 
not want that flood way, and they do not want it, they testified 
to the value fixed on the highest developed land in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and that has been used as a predicate upon which 
to base the value of those cheap lands in the flood ways in 
Louisiana. Now, Mr. FREAR, is that not a fact? 

Mr. FREAR. I will say that the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion values these flood-way lands at about $100,000,000. 

Mr. DRIVER. Ninety-one million dollars, my dear sir. 

Mr. FREAR. Ninety-one million dollars; and I am sure they 
have not exceeded the real value they will have to pay; and 
they are not, of course, the Jadwin figures 

Mr. DRIVER. Jadwin made no figures. The Jadwin plan 
carried no figures. 

Mr. FREAR. No; but the estimates he made 

Mr. DRIVER. The estimate was made by the Mississippi 
River Commission, and no one has discussed any value with 
respect to these particular lands outside of the estimate made by 
that commission. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, yes. 

Mr. DRIVER (continuing). Which I know will be entirely 
sufficient and more than sufficient to cover every dollar of the 
value that it will be necessary to invest there to provide these 
auxiliary methods proposed under the suggested plan of pro- 
tection. 

Mr. FREAR. Let me say to the gentleman that the Army 
engineers have the quantity of land owned by 7,500 people who 
are on these two flood ways, and they based their answer to 
the question I put to them on the examinations they had made. 

Mr. DRIVER. Yes; but no estimate of value was placed in 
the record except as fixed by the Mississippi River Commission. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DRIVER (continuing). Let me say further to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] there is not a man who 
owns land in the flood ways of Louisiana that wants those 
flood ways provided there. This is building no value for those 
people there. The only advantage that inures is the fact that 
it is held in large tracts and in large ownership, for if you 
take property improved by the individual, with the sentimental 
value that is always thrown around his home, you do have a 
value to deal with that will possibly be something more than 
the actual value of the land involved, but you will not say that 
to the owner of a large body of land that has some compensat- 
ing features, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DRIVER. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And does not the bill also pro- 
vide that instead of having juries to assess the damages the 
Federal court shall appoint three commissioners, who shall 
determine the values, and that their judgment shall be final? 

Mr. DRIVER. Yes; and I want to say to you that I will 
support any amendment that may be offered to this bill that 
will provide the machinery to insure a fair measure of value 


for these lands. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DRIVER. I want to say to you further that I am will- 
ing to support any measure that any of the opponents of this 
bill or its friends will offer that will reduce the question of 
damages to the railroads or to any firm, person, or corporation 
that has an element of damage to be dealt with. 

The people who are asking you for protection are not trying 
to present to you a pork barrel. We are trying to keep any- 
thing that looks like something unfair out of this measure, and 
I appeal to every Member who will not support this bill, if that 
has not been the attitude all the way through on the part of 
those whose very lives and properties are involved in your 
action in respect of this matter. 

Let me say to you gentlemen, you can not divide the protec- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley by States, counties, or sections. 
It is a connected, and necessarily a consistent, improvement. 

Let me give you an illustration; and I am sorry I have 
not the time to go more thoroughly into this. In the State of 
Missouri, north of my home, is a levee district that was not 
able to construct levees to resist the pressure brought against 
it in the flood of 1927, but our levees held, and yet because of 
a bankrupt condition in the State of Missouri, to the north of me, 
there was a crevasse in its line of levees and the flood waters 
poured into my district and created a damage of $8,500,000 and 
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destroyed lives of people behind that levee who had invested 
their money to build securely for themselves. Without the flood 
ways in Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Missouri go 
down, and tell me that a section of your Nation with 4,500,000 
acres of land only in cultivation can stand the shock of a 
loss of $300,000,000 in one year in the face of conditions that 
prevail generally in the agricultural regions of the Nation; 
and tell me that they will be able to make further contributions 
for the protection of their lives and their property! Gentlemen, 
you are dealing with this problem on a money basis when other 
things are involved that are more important. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. DRIVER. Can the gentleman yield me one minute more? 

Mr. REID of Illinois, I yield the gentleman two minutes 
more. 

Mr. DRIVER. Due to the time—I am trying to embrace 
everything I can 

Mr. FREAR. Let me yield the gentleman three minutes. I 
believe the gentleman is entitled to it. 

Mr. DRIVER. I certainly appreciate that, Mr. FREAR., Your 
courtesy has been constant throughout our labors, and I 
appreciate it. 

I want to say that I respect the views of the gentlemen who 
are opposing this plan, but this is what I want to impress upon 
you. There is not one section of our Nation that is devoted 
exclusively to agricultural pursuits that can stand the shock 
of the loss that was suffered by the acreage I have mentioned 
to you in the Mississippi Valley and be able to rehabilitate them- 
selves by the most determined and energetic efforts within a 
period of 10 years. 

This 4,500,000 acres of land, my friends, to-day carries the 
burden of liens of $450,000,000, spent in a determined effort to 
protect themselves, without calling for the aid of any force on 
the face of the earth. The financial interests have withdrawn 
from that territory. We can not negotiate a bond to-day, 
neither can a single landowner increase the amount of the liens 
against his property. Then tell me that these bankrupt and 
prostrate people shall be called upon to provide the means by 
which their lives can be protected and their property rehabili- 
tated and brought into a condition to enable them to pursue the 
ordinary affairs of this life. 

Why, gentlemen, one-half of the land that was flooded last 
year remains idle the present year and will not return a dollar 
of money. The houses were swept from their foundations, teams 
and food and everything on earth they possessed went into the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the reconstruction of the property is a 
matter of years of hard work. There are other features not 
mentioned, like the loss of labor. Out of 700,000 people that were 
affected and crowded into refuge camps fully 25 per cent of 
them were forced to resort to industrial centers in order to find 
means of livelihood. They are there to-day. The farms are 
without tenants. They are without houses. These lands must 
be reimproved. Labor organizations must be reformed before 
they can continue activity and maintain what little equity they 
have in the land in that area. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman explain the difficulties 
with reference to the constitution of the State? 

Mr. DRIVER. Their constitutions will be required to be 
changed, and by the time that can be done there would be 
nothing left of that for which we are now making proyision for 
protection. [Applause.] 

The devastated people of the Mississippi Valley are seriously 
disturbed over the congressional situation with respect to flood 
control. They received assurances while the mad waters were 
surging, overtopping, and crashing through the protective works 
representing the sum total of their energies through the course 
of history, wresting from their foundations their homes and 
destroying their livestock, feed, tools, and equipment provided 
for the necessary and useful operation of their properties. 
These assurances, conceived to be from authoritative sources, 
were like cooling draughts in the fevered hour of suffering. 
The keenness of distress was allayed, the spirit of hopelessness 
was turned into one of faith and determination to return to 
their barren acres and commence the work of rehabilitation, the 
necessity for which had so often presented itself and so fre- 
quently availed that only a major catastrophe as was hurled 
upon them in 1927 could utterly destroy. 

History is replete with instances of great duration of wars 
between people, the outstanding one covering a period of 100 
years. The supply of men, munitions, and food is the deter- 
mining factor in such tests of endurance and conclude the issue 
between warring nations without reflecting on the courage of 
the participants, but the struggle in the Mississippi Valley, which 
is attended by all of the elements of war, has been persistently 
prosecuted with unrelenting vigor and undaunted courage for 
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211 years, but it must be conceded that the munitions of war are 
exhausted and the gallantry of the defenders of that vast do- 
main has failed in purpose, without a definite program for ade- 
quate protective works provided by the National Congress. 

The wonder is that in the face of an unequal struggle such 
determination could have so imbued mere man that he would be 
unwilling to relinquish the task. The answer, of course, is a 
want of appreciation of changed conditions which the pursuit of 
progress has inevitably and consistently produced, carrying with 
it greater burdens in every step upon those battling elements of 
the valley. It is strange, indeed, to he who lives in the present 
hour that the dweller in the alluvial valley failed to appreciate 
the meaning of continued developments in the great breadth of 
country comprising 1,240,900 square miles and aggregating 794,- 
176,000 acres of land, extending from the lower areas of two 
Canadian Provinces through the very heart of the Nation, and 
.from the continental divide to the high peaks of the Appala- 
chians, covering in whole or part 31 of the sovereign States of 
the Union, and draining 41 per cent of its area. This flood plain 
is dividéd into six distinct basins designated as the upper Mis- 
sissippi, including Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illi- 
nois, and a portion of Missouri, and containing 165,900 square 
miles, with an annual rainfall of 30.9 inches; Missouri Basin, 
including North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and a portion 
of Kansas, Missouri, Wyoming, Montana, California, and Utah, 
containing 527,100 square miles in extent, with an average an- 
nual rainfall of 20.7 inches; the Ohio Basin, including Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and a portion of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin, and Alabama, containing 201,700 square 
miles in area, with an average annual rainfall of 44.2 inches; 
the Arkansas Basin, including parts of Arkansas, Missouri, Okla- 
-homa, Kansas, New Mexico, and Colorado, comprising 186.300 
square miles, with an average annual rainfall of 29.8 inches; 
the Red River Basin, including a portion of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Oklahoma, 90,000 square miles in extent, with an average 
„annual rainfall of 38.3 inches; and of the Central Valley, in- 
eluding portions of Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, with an area of 69,000 square miles, and an average 
annual rainfall of 48.8 inches. 

When De La Tour, the French engineer, conceived the levee 
system as a protective measure for the newly founded city of 
New Orleans the Mississippi Valley was an abiding place for 
the buffalo and Indian, covered with forests and with pools 
-and sluggish streams, into which the waters accumulated and 
through slow processes wended their way sluggishly to the Gulf, 
but the adventurous spirit of the pioneer brought him across 
the mountains and the plains, where he found a situation 
inviting, and located his habitat and commenced to fell the 
forests and to drain the pools. He removed the humus and con- 
structed boats with which to carry his produce to the market 
and demanded the straightening of the stream, thus accelerat- 
ing the velocity of the waters. As others joined with the early 
settlers the development swept inland, carrying the demands 
and accomplishments of development until the people had built 
cities and towns and paved them on the main stem of the 
river and all of its principal tributaries and built roads and 
drained them, and the commerce grew and navigation improved 
and more drainage was provided, more creeks and small rivers 
were straightened, and more forests were felled. Boards of 
health were organized, with advice to the people to provide more 
efficient drainage by eliminating the stagnant pools and other 
places where the waters were accustomed to accumulate until 
the flood heights assumed dangerous proportions, flowing over 
the agricultural land of the valley and threatening destruction. 
The only answer available to the limitations imposed upon the 
threatened people was levees and more leyees. The valley 
could not stay the hand of progress. They could not provide 
against reclamation in the upper reaches, but they thought they 
could fend against it. They strengthened their levees, using the 
dollars inuring to them from the operation of their property 
interests to build them broader and taller; but when the floods 
came the levees were breached and overtopped, and their act 
cumulations were swept away. Their conception following the 
disaster was that the levees had not been constructed suffi- 
ciently wide or to the necessary height. So, when the burden 
became too heavy for the individual landowners to bear, they 
organized themselyes into levee districts, with authority to 
charge the cost of the protective works against their land, and 
with this means of support they built their levees broader and 
made them stronger and higher, continuing their developments 
behind them and feeling secure they rebuilt their improve- 
ments, restocked their farms, and commenced the struggle 
anew, investing as usual their accumulations in the levees and 
in new improvements; and the flood crests reached new heights 
and their levees were destroyed and their improvements swept 
away. They issued bonds, secured additional money, increased 
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their tax rate, and built their levees larger and better; and 
so it has been, as rapidly as they could accumulate and 
strengthen as frequently came the floods, with greater crests, 
and wiped them out. 

The alluvial plane of the Mississippi extends from Cape 
Girardeau in Missouri to the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of 
1,100 miles, and is an average of 50 miles in width, divided 
into seven basins, to wit, the St. Francis, in Arkansas and 
Missouri, comprising 6,706 square miles; White River, in 
Arkansas, 956 square miles in area; the Tensas, in Louisiana, 
with an area of 5,370 square miles; the Atchafalaya, in Louisi- 
ana, containing 6,085 square miles; the La Fourche, compris- 
ing 2,024 square miles; the Ponchartrain Basin, comprising 
2,001 square miles; and the Yazoo Basin, in Mississippi, com- 
prising 5,648 square miles. 

This area also includes the delta sections of Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, in all aggregating 29,790 square miles, 
and containing 19,065,600 acres, subject to overflow, and all 
comprised in levee districts except the extreme lower rim of 
Louisiana, the marsh area, practically on sea level immediately 
along the Gulf shore, and the unleyeed basins on the east bank 
of the Mississippi in front of Tennessee, covering 487,000 acres, 
and a like basin south of Natchez in Mississippi, comprising 
700,000 acres, leaving 17,456,647 acres embraced within the 34 
levee districts existing within the alluvial plane, with approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 acres of such land in a state of cultivation, 

The levee districts are as follows: 

Illinois: Cairo Levee and Drainage District, embracing 6,436 
acres, including the city of Cairo, with a population of 15,000, 
and has 5,793 acres in cultivation; with bonds outstanding 
amounting to $50,000. 

East Cape Girardeau and Clear Creek Drainage and Levee 
District, containing 9,381 acres, with 8,911 acres in cultivation; 
bonds outstanding $43,697, and $200,000 in real-estate mort- 


gages. . 

Sny Island Leyee and Drainage District, with an area of 
110,000 acres, 95,000 acres in cultivation; bonds outstanding 
$175,000, with real-estate mortgages amounting to $750,000. 

Kentucky: Fulton County Levee District, containing 25,000 
acres, and including the city of Hickman, with a population of 
10,000, with 20,000 acres in cultivation; bonds outstanding 
$104,000, and $750,000 in real-estate mortgages. 

Tennessee: Reelfoot Levee District, embracing 52,359 acres, 
with 41,559 acres in cultivation; bonds outstanding $139,000, 
and $410,000 in real-estate mortgages 

Missouri: Levee District No, 3 of Mississippi County, con- 
taining 73,716 acres, with 64,575 acres in cultivation; bonds out- 
standing $1,414,000, and real-estate mortgages $2,500,000. 

Scott County Levee District, with 48,000 acres, 40,000 acres 
in cultivation; bonds outstanding $86,000, and real-estate mort- 
gages $800,000. 

St. John Levee and Drainage District, containing 206,000 
acres, with 100,000 acres in cultivation; bonds outstanding 
$1,220,000, and $4,750,000 in real-estate mortgages. 

St. Francis Levee District, embracing 399,000 acres, with 
230,000 acres in cultivation; bonds outstanding $1,552,500, and 
real-estate mortgages $9,975,000, 

Mississippi Board of Levee Commissioners’ District, contain- 
ing 1,614,066 acres, with 701,846 acres in cultivation; bonds 
outstanding $3,025,000, and real-estate mortgages totaling 
$36,011,142. 

Yazoo Mississippi Levee District, containing 2,558,386 acres, 
with 1,186,451 acres in cultivation; bonds outstanding $4,441,000, 
and $60,000,000 in real-estate mortgages. 

Arkansas: St. Francis Levee District, containing 1,604,729 
acres, with 1,185,000 acres in cultivation, $5,786,000 in bonds 
outstanding, and $10,000,000 in real-estate mortgages. 

Helena Improvement District, containing 2,070 acres, with 
550 acres in cultivation, and $174,000 in bonds. 

Laconia Levee District, No. 1, containing 50,000 acres, with 
15,000 acres in cultivation, outstanding bonds, $365,000, and 
real-estate mortgages amounting to $200,000. 

Laconia Levee and Drainage District, containing 64,103 acres, 
with 25,640 acres in cultivation, $336,500 in bonds and $725,- 
000 in real-estate mortgages. 

Cotton Belt Levee District, containing 138,000 acres, with 
52,558 acres in cultivation and $282,500 in bonds. 

White River Levee District, containing 110,000 acres, with 
60,000 acres in cultivation, bonds outstanding, $1,197,000, and 
real-estate mortgages, $434,350. 

White River Levee and Drainage District, containing 168,900 
acres, with 50,670 acres in cultivation, with $1,250,000 in bonds 
and $850,000 in real-estate mortgages. 

Southeast Arkansas Levee District, containing 727,264 acres, 
with 290,905 acres in cultivation, $2,776,500 in bonds, and 
$5,000,000 in real-estate mortgages. 
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Farelly Lake Levee District, containing 100,060 acres, with 
40,000 acres in cultivation, $1,639,000 in bonds, and $6,500,000 in 
real-estate mortgages, 

Little Red River Levee District, containing 14,900 acres, with 
8,100 acres in cultivation, $142,500 in bonds, and $45,000 in 
real-estate mortgages. 

Louisiana: Fifth Louisiana Levee District, comprising 1,490,- 
262 acres, with 594,432 acres in cultivation, bonds outstanding, 
$2,620,000, and $12,500,000 in real-estate mortgages. 

Tensas Basin Levee District, containing 1,216,647 acres, with 
272,116 acres in cultivation, bonds outstanding, $646,000, and 
$3,500,000 in real-estate mortgages. 

Caddo Levee District, with 200,000 acres, including 125,000 in 
cultivation, bonds outstanding $196,300, and $6,000,000 in real- 
estate mortgages. 

Saline Levee District, containing 34,000 acres, with 7,000 in 
cultivation, $100,000 in bonds, and $250,000 in real-estate mort- 
gages. 

North Bossier Levee District, containing 16,000 acres, with 
12,800 acres in cultivation, bonds outstanding, $18,000. 

Bossier Leyee District, containing 102,268 acres, with 55,007 
acres in cultivation, bonds, $112,700. 

Red River and Bayou des Glaises Levee District, containing 
195,000 acres, with 10,000 in cultivation, bonds outstanding, 
Red River, Atchafalaya, and Bayou Boeuf Levee District, 
containing 661,000 acres, of which 370,000 is in a state of culti- 
vation, against which a bond issue of $1,410,000 is outstanding, 
with $10,000,000 in real-estate mortgages. 

Grand Prairie Levee District, with 360,000 acres, of which 
50,000 is in cultivation. 

Atchafalaya Levee District, containing 3,000,000 acres, with 
1,000,000 in cultivation, against which a bond issue of $3,351,100 
is outstanding, with $20,250,000 in real-estate mortgages. 

La Fourche Levee District containing 1,044,000 acres, of which 
197,839 acres are in cultivation, against which a bond issue 
of $1,500,000 is outstanding, with $12,500,000 in real-estate 
mortgages. 

Pontchartrain Levee District containing 480,000 acres, with 
250,000 in cultivation, and a bond issue of $1,383,865 out- 
standing. 

The Orleans Levee District comprising 120,000 acres, with 
88,000 acres in cultivation, and including the metropolitan city 
of New Orleans, with an outstanding bond issue of $7,000,000. 

The levee districts mentioned have constructed and main- 
tained 2,453.21 miles of levees, and against which levee bonds 
are outstanding in the amount of $43,805,451 and reai-estate 
liens of $205,650492. The amount of indebtedness charged 
against the land is in excess of the combined levee bonds and 
real-estate mortgage debts, for in practically all of such dis- 
tricts large issues of drainage bonds are outstanding, the 
amount of which was not ascertained and is difficult to secure 
an accurate apportionment to the alluvial lands because in most 
instances large areas immediately adjacent to the alluvial 
plane are included in the existing agencies created for the pur- 
pose of providing drainage works, and which lands share in 
common with the lands of the alluvial belt in the expense of 
such improvement, but it is a fact that the drainage issues are 
greatly in excess of the amount of bonds outstanding for levee 
purposes. The actual per acre fixed lien is $17.60 on the area 
within the levee districts. 

On the basis of the cleared acreage which must be depended 
upon to provide the revenue to meet maturing obligations, an- 
nual interest charges and maintenance, is now charged with a 
lien of $23.45 per acre for levee and drainage bond issues, and 
on the basis of the same calculation the sum of $51.41 per acre 
on mortgage liens, in addition to the heavy obligations imposed 
through State, county, municipal, school, and road taxes. The 
much larger acreage denominated locally as cut-over lands, 
which means the area from which timber has been removed but 
has not been reduced to cultivation, and, therefore, nonreyenue- 
producing property, possessing much less value, is thereby nec- 
essarily limited in the amount of its contribution for the sup- 
port of the burden, and especially is this condition true in the 
matter of mortgage indebtedness in the face of the ever-prey- 
alent rule that only revenue-producing property is regarded 
as satisfactory security for debt, and therefore the heavy mort- 
gage liens are applied exclusively to the cleared area. 

The most highly controverted question growing out of the 
demand for adequate flood-control protection arises from the 
demand for continued contributions by the local interests. 
These interests as now constituted are in the nature of separate 
and distinct leyee-district organizations, created under the au- 
thority of the laws of the States in which they exist, with power 
to levy taxes against the property within such districts and 
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through which the cost of the improvements and maintenance 
is secured. The extent to which such levies may be made vary 
aceording to the laws of the State of origin, with the right 
confined to real estate alone in Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, and in addition an ad valorem tax 
on personal property, baled cotton, and occupation in Louisiana 
and Mississippi. 

The financial condition of the levee districts as reflected from 
the above statement is sufficient to convince a reasonable mind 
that no immediate financial contribution is possible from the 
units mentioned, but the story has not been told. 

From these 5,000,000 acres there were 246 lives lost and there 
was swept by the floods of 1927, 7,879 houses, 17 gins, 118 
stores, 2,997 barns, and 16,971 outbuildings, together with 
12,626 horses and mules, 25,716 head of cattle, 133,174 head 
of hogs, 2,560 sheep and goats, 719,647 poultry, $1,628,711 in 
merchandise, $1,317,515 worth of farm implements, $3,054,544.50 
in feedstuffs, and $4,730,627 in household goods and effects; 
also 58,844 houses were damaged, 2,148 stores damaged, 285 
gins damaged, 11,994 barns damaged, and 36,723 outbuildings 
damaged. Altogether inflicting a loss on these acres, together 
with damages to growing crops, school buildings, lumber and 
cooperage industries, highways and bridges, aggregating $236,- 
834,414.06, without including practically $20,000,000 lost by 
the railroads. 

To the member representing an agricultural constituency it 
is not necessary to picture conditions antedating the arrival 
of the flood waters of 1927 to know how illy prepared these 
lands, devoted exclusively to agriculture, were to withstand 
that enormous damage. Our record is replete with conditions 
prevailing in the agricultural regions of the Nation. We know 
that the period of deflation was visited upon such areas in 
an unfortunate and devastating way, and that such areas have 
staggered under the burdens imposed through the inequalities 
under which agriculture suffers, and that conditions have 
grown worse from year to year, with the landowners adding 
to the mortgage indebtedness until their equities have been 
conyeyed in trust. I challenge, especially my colleagues from 
that constituency, to point to any single area of 5,000,000 acres, 
with existing encumbrances, able to withstand the shock of 
the loss of $236,000,000 of its property interests at one fell 
swoop, and be able to survive. Calculating from the most 
favorable attitude, I also challenge anyone familiar with such 
conditions to deny that many years would be required of most 
energetic action to rehabilitate that section of their areas 
struggling under such unfortunate conditions as would result 
from the staggering losses mentioned. I quote this because of 
frequent mention in my presence by those who seem to find 
difficulty in appreciating exactly the financial conditions pre- 
vailing in the flooded regions, and who seem to feel that the 
suggestion of the Secretary of War to the effect that possibly 
it may become the duty of the National Treasury to finance 
certain of the devastated areas through bond issues which can 
not now find a market. The suggestion was inspired through 
a genuine desire to afford relief, and it is not my purpose to 


` criticize the spirit in which it was offered. I do say, however, 


with all due deference to its source and the high motive actu- 
ating its author, that such financial aid would only tend to 
complicate the most serious financial situation now existing, 
in this: That the affected levee districts find themselves with- 
out a market for their securities, the financing organizations 
having withdrawn from the flooded territory, and the individual 
landowner finds himself without a market from which to secure 
additional funds on his real estate with which to reconstruct 
and repair the improvements necessary to enable him to profit- 
ably operate his property interests. 

The condition is so acute that in most instances the States 
have been called upon to forego the collection of their annual 
revenue exactions for necessary expenses of governments. De- 
faults have occurred and are occurring in the payment of the 
annual interest on the bonded debts of these districts and the 
landowners are unable to meet the annual interest on the mort- 
gage indebtedness, It is entirely a matter of speculation as to 
the duration of time required to inspire confidence of the finan- 
ciers of the country through which such agencies and indi- 
viduals may secure the necessary funds with which to meet 
such obligations and to provide for the rehabilitation of such 
properties. There can be no doubt of the necessity in the near 
future of refunding these large bonds issues and renewing the 
vast debts charged against the individual holdings, and in so 
doing the bond issues required to meet the contributions de- 
manded would tend to destroy the very foundation upon which 
their relief must depend, and sweep from those who haye the 
courage and determination to remain and struggle through in 
reliance upon the promise of national aid, every vestige of 
interest upon which that aspiration is based. 
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Another suggestion which contributes to the immediate dan- 
ger of the financial structure is founded in the proposed plan 
of control. The works outlined in both the report of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission and of the Chief of Engineers are 
based upon a presumed superflood 25 per cent in excess of the 
1927 flood crests if the waters at that time had been confined. 
In such plans the levee only theory is discarded and flood ways 
and spillways are provided as an auxiliary system to levee 
control, and it is further provided that at the junction of the 
tributary streams with the Mississippi River channel large 
areas are to be left open for the purpose of creating permanent 
storage basins, the aggregate of such backwater areas being in 
excess of 3,000,000 acres, about 33144 per cent of such areas, 
together with 25 per cent of the 2,150,000 acres proposed for 
flood ways, or about 1,500,000 acres of farm lands will be with- 
drawn as revenue producing properties from the several dis- 
tricts. 

One illustration will suffice to present the general influence. 
The southeast Arkansas levee district comprises 727,264 acres, 
of which 290,905 acres are in a state of cultivation. The 
Jadwin plan proposes to dedicate 225,000 acres of the lands of 
such district to the Boeuf River flood way. This land is now 
charged with levee and drainage liens equal in acreage to the 
other lands of the district. It comprises slightly more than 
one-third of the area of the district. Even though the amount 
of the present liens be relieved against through the purchase 
of the same for flood way purposes, the annual revenues of the 
district in the future will be diminished to the extent of more 
than one-third and leave to the district through such lessened 
revenues an inadequate sum to pay the expenses connected with 
the operation of the agency. This situation can only be met by 
placing the loss upon the remaining lands of such district and 
thereby increasing their burden. 

The same rule, as a matter of course, applies to all the dis- 

tricts along the Mississippi River, and especially could the illus- 
tration be emphasized by quoting from the enormous diminu- 
tion of revenues which will result to the Louisiana levee dis- 
tricts through which the Boeuf River and Atchafalaya flood 
ways are to be located and in which the backwater areas at the 
mouth of the Red, Black, and Atchafalaya Rivers meet. 
The financial ability of each levee district becomes a criterion 
of safety under any plan requiring contributions to the expense 
of flood-control works. The want of integrity in the line of 
levee maintained by anyone of the several districts on the river 
destroys the protective value of every other line of leyee main- 
tained below it on the same side of the river, without regard to 
the amount of money expended or the strength and security of 
its protective works. The situation is illustrated in the dis- 
aster of 1927, when the unprecedented flood heights in the 
Arkansas River crevassed the levees at Medford, Pendleton, 
and Big Bend, hurling death and destruction upon the residents 
of the 8,000,000 acres of lands in the Tensas Basin, driving the 
inhabitants to the house tops and to the trees, sweeping from 
their farms every vestige of improvements and their personal 
possessions. Not through the failure of the people resident 
there to meet the demands of existing law or their failure to 
build to the fullest security under the plan provided for their 
safety, but through the inability of the neighboring levee dis- 
trict on the north to provide the funds with which to maintain 
the integrity of its works. 

Reaching nearer home, I may use the Dorena break in Mis- 
souri as a further illustration. The levee structure in front of 
the St. Francis District of Arkansas withstood the crest and 
remained intact. That district was solvent and had hurried 
its construction program, but south of Cairo and more than 
100 miles north of the lower St. Francis levee line a levee was 
breached and the flood waters poured through, following the 
flood plane along Little River to the west and thence to the St. 
Francis, covering thousands of acres in the district where the 
levees held and destroying more than $8,000,000 of the property 
within such district. This was through no fault of the St. 
Francis District of Arkansas, which is without authority to 
build up and maintain the levees in Missouri to grade and 
section to afford the protection. This situation is recognized 
and was commented on by the members of the Mississippi River 
Commission, who are in accord on not only the theory of the 
necessity for a consistent and connected system of works, but 
that it is an impossibility to secure such consistency under the 
operations of the local units as they now exist, and upon which 
reliance must be placed for conformity to any plan of improve- 
ment which can be devised for the security of the valley. 

Such recognition is carried in the report of the Chief of En- 
gineers of the impossibility of performance commented on, and 
the recommendation is made that the States supplant the local 
units and assume the burden. The suggestion carries the same 
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answer; the same want of unanimity and control must neces- 
sarily enter into the operation of any agency which may be 
established by the State. The failure of Missouri in any essen- 
tial inflicts upon the State of Arkansas the same damage suf- 
fered through the failure of the existing unit. But the failure 
is not the sole incident of danger connected with a change of 
responsibility. 

The great delay necessarily incident to securing legislation and 
legislative authority is met with at the very threshold. In 
some instances, notably Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee, comparatively small areas of the States affected are 
involved and, therefore, it would become necessary that organi- 
zations be created and a campaign undertaken to bring the 
State as a whole to a realization of a duty and form sentiment 
with which appropriate aid could be procured. In some of the 
States it would be necessary to secure constitutional warrant 
for legislative action, which would necessitate two sessions of 
the legislative bodies of such States, with an election between 
in order to make the essential constitutional change. In the 
history of floods, before such changes could be effectuated, 
should the recurring visitation be of the magnitude of the one 
just passed, there would remain nothing of the areas for whose 
relief and protection such measures were initiated. 

Again, the intricacy of the problem can be understood from a 
consideration of the questions arising for determination be- 
tween the States, by an allusion to conditions necessitating a 
method of control for the protection of the city of Cairo in 
Illinois, around the limits of which swirl the flood crests from 
both the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, and where the lives of 
15,000 American citizens and millions of dollars of property 
values are in imminent danger, with but one avenue of relief 
open. The levee heights have reached the limit of safety, but 
the flood heights have not reached the maximum even in the 
1927 experience. Both of the engineering plans submitted 
assume a flow of 2,250,000 cubic feet per second is a possible 
maximum, which would necessitate the construction and main- 
tenance of levees 65 feet in height. There must be diversion 
of water at that point, with two suggested locations—one 
through the natural flood plane from Cape Girardeau south 
through the Little River and St. Francis River basins, esti- 
mated by the diversion board to cost more than $300,000,000, 
the other from Birds Point south to New Madrid in Missouri, 
at a expense of $32,500,000. There is a certainty of the neces- 
sary reduction in the flood heights at Cairo through the more 
expensive system, and quite a doubt is expressed of the engi- 
neering estimate on reduction through the Birds Point diversion. 
However, the selection of either method is considered to be 
for the sole protection of Cairo. The question naturally arises 
that under the suggested theory of State responsibility Illinois 
would pay the bill. The question then arises as to the State 
authority to authorize the expenditure of money in the adjoin- 
ing State. If this question is answered in the aflirmative, the 
question then occurs, how long would it require a sentiment to 
be built up in Illinois to cause its legislature to enact the 
necessary law through which funds could be provided and the 
situation saved; and in the meanwhile, will Cairo survive? 

Exactly the same situation exists with respect to the benefits 
accruing to the States of Mississippi and Arkansas, through the 
suggested flood ways in the Boeuf and Atchafalaya River Basins 
of Louisiana. If the salvation of the two States depended on 
their ability to provide the necessary machinery for the col- 
lection and application of the necessary funds with which to 
compensate Louisiana for the vast acreage to be dedicated for 
their protection, before any progress could be made in the build- 
ing up of the n protective works through which the 
waters could be diverted and for the confining of which levees 
could be constructed, at least one or a succession of floods 
would in all probability destroy both Mississippi and Arkansas, 
even if the necessary protective measures could be authorized 
with all the celerity possible and urged by the utmost good 
faith and sincerity of purpose. 

Disregarding in its entirety every statement with respect to 
the necessity of a unified and consistent plan of improvement, 
the great loss of property, the stupendous burden of debt, which 
renders 22 of the 28 levee districts in the alluvial valley utterly 
insolvent, and the certainty of calamity before it is possible to 
shift the necessary authority from the levee districts to the 
respective States, it is to my mind an indefensible position to 
seek to place upon the citizens and their property the duty and 
responsibility of providing the necessary protective works 
against the flood waters of so vast an area of the Nation as a 
whole, In taking such position I realize that “It will not be 
done because it can not be done” is not a sufficient answer, but 
it is an answer to say that when the magnitude of the task is 
ereated by conditions over which local interests have no control 
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and against which they can not fend in the exercise of the 
largest measure of authority, it can not be accomplished by 
other than the national authority. 

No one will gainsay that the early settler in the Mississippi 
Valley was not a trespasser and that he was in the exercise of 
a privilege which inured to every citizen of the Republic, if 
not at the direct invitation of a nation whose interest in de- 
veloping a civilization along what was at that early date con- 
ceived to be its most important artery of commerce, establishing 
means of communication and for protection against the en- 
croachments of a foreign power. It is recorded history that 
the Mississippi River was the direct and inspiring cause of the 
purchase of that great domain designated on the map as the 
Louisiana Purchase. The civilization so constructed in the 
valley was the bulwark relied upon to effectuate the purposes 
and aims of the Goyernment in such acquisition. It was upon 
such foundation the future developments were predicated and 
the necessary attraction was afforded to the thousands who 
joined fortunes with the pioneers to give value to the concep- 
tion of the distinguished Executive in whose administration that 
transaction occurred. The importance of developing and pre- 
serving the navigability of the river was the subject of debate 
in the various sessions of the Congress, from which this theory 
stands out: 


If there was not a single inhabitant in the valley, the control of the 
waters of the Mississippi River is essentially necessary. 


To preserve the regimen of the river, levees and revetment 
have been the sole reliance of those under authority and direc- 
tion of the Congress to attain such end. Without revetting the 
banks and providing stability therefor, the waters in the channel 
would be so charged with silt that the bed of the stream would 
soon become clogged and navigation thereon be destroyed. 
Without levees to confine the waters within the channel, the 
current would be so reduced in velocity that the sedimentary 
matter could not be carried to the Gulf and the 12,000,000 tons 
now. disposed of would have long since placed the bed of the 
stream on an even surface with the bank and a repetition of 
conditions existing in several of the noted streams of the Old 
World would be true on the Mississippi. 

The commerce clause of the Constitution is sufficient war- 
rant for complete national responsibility in this instance; for 
it is inconceivable that this great Nation, with its wonderful 
diversification, but withal interdependent, could and would 
permit a condition to arise that disturbs the business relation- 
ship necessary to the welfare of all of its inhabitants. Com- 
merce is not sectional, and when disturbed in any area carries 
a pronounced influence on the business concern of the Nation 
and frequently manifests itself in an international way. Com- 
merce to-day does not mean the tonnage which finds its way 
from the producer over an improved waterway of the Nation, 
nor is it the volume of material finding its way over the rail- 
roads of the country, but the improved highways of the Nation 
have developed and are increasing by leaps and bounds a 
trucking system destined to compete favorably with the other 
established methods. Through the area in the alluvial valley 
subject to overflow sufficient commerce was developed to induce 
railroad construction on an elaborate scale, there being 10,000 
miles of operating tracks, providing a system which not only 
traverses the length and breadth of such area but bisecting 
trunk lines which reach from ocean to ocean. These carriers 
handle troops, munitions, and food in the stress of war. They 
handle a great volume of commerce and postal matters in peace 
time. There are constructed and in usable eondition several 
thousand miles of improved highways, over which the com- 
merce of that area finds its way to the concentration points 
on the transportation systems where ease and facility is given 
to its transmission. Over these roads are distributed the mails 
when discharged at the distributing points. More than 3,000 
miles of railroads within the overflowed area was out of com- 
mission for from 10 to 120 days, and the several thousand 
miles of highways were covered with water for periods from 
30 to 90 days. Commerce was destroyed, and the mails piled 
mountain high at the distribution points provided for the proper 
handling of such matter. An army of employees under experts 
devoted weeks of time rerouting this enormous accumulation 
of matter, establishing lines of communication over the flooded 
lands by means of water craft, with many of the offices swept 
out of existence and much of the equipment flowing into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

It is inconceivable that a nation would permit an area of 
40 to 50 miles wide and a thousand miles in length to be carved 
out of its very heart and feel that no national duty was in- 
volved. On this national aspect the question of recurring 


periods of destruction of life and property is offered. Under 
the general-welfare clause this Nation can not permit this con- 
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dition to continue. It may be conceded that where conditions 
over which those whose lives are imperiled and whose prop- 
erty is in jeopardy present the duty of exercising every facility 
within their power to afford such protection, there certainly 
must be found somewhere an anchor to tie to when those same 
lives and property interests are deprived of the means of pro- 
tection and are rendered defenseless against an assault by 
forces over which they are denied the right to exercise the 
necessary control. 

No one village or township, levee district, county, or State 
within the alluvial valley is able to combine the power avail- 
able to each and mold it into a weapon capable of defending 
against the conditions wrought by the greater number of peo- 
ple, the greater areas of territory, and the greater rights of all 
of the States from which pour the flood waters producing the 
dangers with which they are assaulted. They can not stop the 
wheels of progress, nor curtail the activities of the citizens. 
They can not stay the construction of highways, the paving of 
streets, the tilling of lands, the denuding of the forests, the 
removal of the humus, the construction of artificial canals, the 
straightening and deepening of streams through which there 
pours an eyer-increasing volume of water which finds its way 
with greater velocity into the lower valley, swelling the flood 
heights, topping and tearing through the pigmy lines of defense 
offered by the local people to the 60,000,000 horsepower of 
strength which is loosed upon them. 

But we are told the problem is one of reclamation, and that 
when reclamation is provided the value should be assessed 
against the beneficiary, the landowners of the valley. It seems 
difficult to differentiate the theory of reclamation from the prob- 
lem of flood control, because it is admitted that the effect of 
such works when security is afforded, will result in the enhance- 
ment of land. It seems difficult to convince the mind enter- 
taining such conception that with the complete protection pro- 
vided, but a reestablishment of the values based upon confi- 
dence in the protective worth of such works may only be hoped 
for. It does not take that which is nonproductive inherently 
and add the elements which enter into a productive capacity. 
It does not add one dollar to the producing power of the lands 
sought to be protected. I believe this is a fair illustration: An 
acre of improved land in the Mississippi Valley has a certain 
fundamental value based upon its measure of fertility when 
reduced to cultivation and provided with the necessary conven- 
iences with which to properly operate it. The cost of clearing 
and improving the land averages $50 per acre. The location of 
improved highways for which the lands must pay gives added 
value and its location with respect to convenient shipping mar- 
ro and school facilities, offers an additional modicum of 
value. 

When the Mississippi River Commission fixed the 1914 tenta- 
tive grade and section for the levees on the river, and the 
progress to completion neared, the lands of the valley were 
enhanced to their maximum, based upon the confidence of com- 
plete protection. The flood of 1927 breached the levees wiping 
out a large measure of such value, which was further lessened 
by the want of confidence in the ability to secure protection. 
Thus, striking from the values then obtaining at least 50 per 
cent, driving from the territory all of the financial aid thereto- 
fore available and in effect, destroying the actual market value 
of every acre of such lands. Should the Government assume 
the full responsibility for the construction of adequate flood- 
control works, the utmost to be hoped would be for a restoration 
of values existing prior to the tragedy of 1927 and to share 
with the rest of the Nation in the reasonable enhancement 
which should enure from the promotion of reclamation and de- 
velopments incident to the general improvement in the various 
localities, In other words, it would merely place them on a 
basis of equality with the other lands of the country and enable 
them to prosecute their necessary works without fear, hin- 
drance, or the destruction which has so frequently been visited 
upon them. 

Mr, FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself two minutes. 
I am in entire sympathy with the gentleman who has just 
spoken, He has been a very able member of the committee. 
I wish to correct the figures that he gave, if I understood him. 
He said that $450,000,000 was the indebtedness of Arkansas. 

Mr. DRIVER. Oh, no. I said that was the debt against 
the whole valley. 

Mr. FREAR. I was going to say that if the gentleman would 
make an examination he would find that the indebtedness is 
$91,000,000 for all purposes in the State of Arkansas, and that 
is not nearly the indebtedness of my own State. The State 
of California in this bill offers to contribute one-third, and that 
State has a per capita indebtedness of $142.81, while the Arkan- 
sas per capita is only $51. I realize, in all fairness, that that 
is not all the question involves. The State of California is 
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offering to pay two-thirds of such a project and has a per capita 
indebtedness of $142.81. i 

Mr. DRIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I will. 

Mr. DRIVER. The State of California has all of its houses 
on their foundations and all of its mules and horses and 
household effects, and they are ready to go to work. It is an 
entirely different situation from that which prevails in Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL]. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
Mr. Frear] stated that I offered no substitute for the McNary- 
Haugen bill. Every other gentleman in the Congress knows 
that four times I offered a substitute better than that bill, but 
that is as near the truth as Mr. FREAR approaches. [Laughter.] 

I am sympathetic with him because the Republican leaders 
kicked him out and for four long years he has been on the 
cold, cold grass. He is now making a frantic effort to get 
back into the good graces of the Republican leaders. I hope 
he succeeds, for the Democrats would like to see that sort of 
leadership in the Republican Party. [Applause.] 

I believe Mr. Frear’s heart is good, but his mind or attitude 
is twisted out of plumb on these questions. I have known him 
15 years, and I have found no one who can recall that he was 
ever on the right side of any question. I am glad that he is 
opposed to this bill, because by that token I know that I am 
right. [Applause.] 

If he were not a fellow Member of the Congress, I would 
refer to his wild, monstrous, and exaggerated statements with 
reference to the lower Mississippi Valley as garrulous chatter, 
which would be an entirely correct appellation. Except that 
people away from Washington and maybe some one in the 
White House might take seriously his wild statements, I would 
not refer to them now, because no Member of the Congress 
pays any attention to what he says. His influence in the House 
is nothing and his opposition to a bill means support for it. 

In Mr. Frear’s statement published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of April 4, 1928, under head of “ Engineers’ estimate 
of cost to Government,” he states that the Boeuf and Atcha- 
falaya flood ways will contain 8,718,696 acres at $75 per acre, 
or $278,600,000. The estimate of $75 per acre originates in Mr. 
Frear’s fertile imagination to compensate he says for other 
probable costs that he anticipates have not been taken care of 
in the estimate. By reference to page 4811 of volume 6 of the 
hearings it will be noted in the summary that the total number 
of acres of land affected by flood way—Cypress Creek to the 
Gulf of Mexico—is placed at 3,041,300 acres and the valuation 
of this land is placed at $76,095,533. Mr. Frear is off the truth 
only 700,000 acres and $200,000,000, which is not bad for him. 
[Applause.] The item of $76,095,533 can be further reduced 
by 50 per cent if the costs of flowage rights be used instead of 
value. If it is recalled that the backwater area at the lower 
end of above flood ways is now subject to overflow at ordinary 
flood, it is evident that applying a valuation of $75 per acre 
to the 1,000,000 or more acres of this character of land—in- 
volving at least $75,000,000—is done for no other purpose than 
to swell the cost to a fictitious total, which is Mr. Frear’s evi- 
dent purpose. In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 17 Mr. 
Frear asserts that the flood control bill is covered by a known 
cost of $1,000,000,000, and to get this amount he conjures up a 
value on the land at $75 per acre, which is eighteen times as 
much as the land or flowage rights will cost. [Applause.] 

The bill, while it recognizes local contributions as sound, 
gives the valley credit for the $292,000,000 the local people 
have already spent. During the course of the hearings before 
the Flood Control Committee of the House testimony was given 
to show that the losses during the 1927 flood were approximately 
$250,000,000; and in addition to this, it was estimated that 
there was an indirect loss of $200,000,000. Mr. FREAR lays 
great stress on the danger of large landowners selling their 
land for $75 per acre, while telegrams from such landowners 
to-day show that they will turn the land over to the Govern- 
ment from $5 to $15 per acre, and the flowage rights at 83 to 
$5 per acre. According to Mr. Frear's own figures he proves 
conclusively that flood control with local contributions is im- 
possible and hopeless. He grows frantic over what he claims 
to be the possibility of a cost of a billion dollars to the Gov- 
ernment, and yet his own figures show that he would impose 
bys the helpless States of the valley a crushing burden, as 

ows: 


Amount already expended by local contributions $292, 000, 000 
Actual property loss during 1927 flood 250, 000, 000 
Very conservatively estimated cost to business 200, 000, 000 
Cost of land in flood ways, at $75 an acre . 278, 600, 000 
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Mr. FREAR seems excited over the possibility that the Govern- 
ment might expend a billion dollars, yet according to his own 
figures he would tax seven States in the valley, with the burden 
ee three States, the sum of $1,020,600,000. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to myself 
in order to answer the statement of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ASWELL], who apparently has not the faintest under- 
standing of what the facts are. The Army engineers reported 
8,713,000 acres. That is their statement. The gentleman mis- 
quotes me. He says that some other figuring is right. He does 
not know. They made the examination. He lives down there 
in Louisiana and he guesses at it. That is his trouble. He 
assaults everyone who disagrees with him. Without any ques- 
tion he is an able gentleman and a good friend, and yet he has 
agreed with me on any amount of legislation. 

Mr. ASWELL. Name one piece of legislation on which I 
agreed with the gentleman. 

Mr. FREAR. All right. Did the gentleman vote for the 
Mellon bill? 

Mr. ASWELL. I apologize to the country if I ever agreed 
with the gentleman on anything. 

Mr. FREAR. Good. Did the gentleman vote for the Mellon 
bill or the soldiers’ bonus bill? Those are things that I helped 
fight on this floor. Of course, he did. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Were you two gentlemen together on the 
Volstead Act? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FREAR. I do not know what he stood for at that time. 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman does not want to slander me 
by saying that I voted for the Mellon bill? 

Mr. FREAR. No. Of course, you did not and neither did L 
That is the point. We happened to be together. The gentleman 
showed excellent judgment at that time. I have given no state- 
ment to the press, and I have given no statement to the White 
House. I have not been asked to. My statements made here 
have been on the basis of information that I received from what 
I believe to be the most eminent and able men I could find. I 
did not give alone an estimate of $75, but I gave the estimate at 
$50 and $25, all that were furnished to me. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I get this time to say a 
few words in reply to the self-appointed spokesman of Tammany 
Hall who sought to explain my amendment. Of course, he 
could not understand my amendment, because he has not even 
read the bill under consideration. When the sum total of leg- 
islative service in this session or any other session of Con- 
gress is taken, I think I am willing to compare my contribution 
to that of the gentleman from New York [Mr. O'Connor], and 
I leave that to every Member of the House. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O'Connor] talks about my survival. He 
need not worry about my political survival or to what party 
I belong. I say this to the gentleman from New York, the self- 
appointed spokesman for Tammany Hall, that every time he 
speaks for five minutes in the House here Al Smith has to 
apologize for three weeks. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. O’Connor], speaking by self-appointment for Tammany 
Hall, refers to my future candidacy. When I ran against the 
gentleman's party on a city-wide ticket I carried the city, and 
when I ran against his party in the district, whether on the 
Republican ticket or as an independent, I defeated his party's 
candidate. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman from New York is not speaking to 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the judgment of the Chair, the gentle- 
man is within his rights and will proceed. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What I have been trying to do here is to 
reconcile the differences in this bill. 

I have at least read the bill and the hearings; I have studied 
the report; and the amendment which I suggested for the con- 
sideration of this House was based on figures submitted by the 
proponents of this bill on the Democratie side of the House. 
If the figures given by the gentleman from Louisiana or the 
gentleman from Arkansas or the gentleman from Georgia are 
correct, then my amendment indeed is modest, because it would 
require only something over a 5 per cent contribution. I am 
taking their figures. What I am trying to do is to bring about 
some understanding, so that we can pass a bill in this House 
that will give relief to the people of the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. A gentleman said that the 
gentleman’s amendment is based upon an editorial in the New 
York World of this morning, and he immediately ran to cover. 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. Of course, the gentleman was not here 
yesterday. I did not see him on the floor of the House. I sug- 
gested my amendment yesterday in my remarks, and if the 
gentleman had read the Recorp to find out what took place when 
he was not here at the time he would have known that I sug- 
gested my amendment yesterday and the editorial in the World 
appeared this morning. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentieman has brought articles appear- 
ing in the newspapers into this controversy. Is there any truth 
in the article in the newspaper to the effect that Al Smith is 
now drafting a dry plank for the Democratic platform? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Perhaps the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. O’Connor] can answer the question of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. [Laughter.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I was here yesterday and read 
the gentleman’s remarks in the Recorp. The gentleman has been 
in polities for a good many years. He now assumes to himself 
not only the leadership of the Republican Party in this House 
but also all the knowledge and all the intelligence of the entire 
New York delegation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no; the gentleman’s remarks speak 
for themselves. The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will show. I leave 
it to the judgment of every Member on that side of the House. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield to myself 45 
minutes. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and thirty-two 
gentlemen are present, A quorum is present. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, if the Members will 
give me their attention I will try to explain to the committee 
what this is all about. [Applause.] $ 

I am not a candidate for the Presidency or the Vice Presi- 
dency, and I have no candidate, so that there is no politics 
in my remarks, and no religion, but a lot of facts will be 
presented that I think will stand the acid test put upon me 
by the minority. 

At the opening of this session of Congress the President 
sent a message to Congress outlining a comprehensive plan for 
the control of the Mississippi River. That plan is the basis 
of all the talk you have heard to-day. It is not the creation 
of the committee or of any member of the committee. It is 
not due to the authorized agency of the United States for flood 
control, namely, the Mississippi River Commission. For some 
unknown reason the laws of the United States were set aside, 
and the Chief of Engineers usurped the powers of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission and produced the plan you hear 50 
much about and know so little about. 

THE PROBLEM OF FLOOD CONTROL 


The problem before the committee was how to control a 
raging torrent of 60,000,000 horsepower? That is a lot of 
horsepower, and when it goes over the bank of a river into 
the side of a levee, and the levee slips down the valley, it must 
bring great destruction. I think some of the Members here 
would feel uncomfortable with wet feet, so that you can 
imagine how it feels to be driven from house and home. 

THE FLOOD-CONTROL PLAN 


For the purpose of elucidation of these maps [indicating] 
we will speak of Cairo as the head of the lower Mississippi, 
and this control covers the St. Francis Basin, running from 
Cairo to Helena at the mouth of the St. Francis River. That 
is the northern section. Then the middle section is the Tensas 
Basin, taking in part of Arkansas and part of Louisiana on 
the west side and part of Mississippi on the east side; and the 
lower part, the Atchafalaya Basin, takes in from Red River 
Landing and all south of the junction with the Mississippi 
River. 

In the lower part you talk about the city of New Orleans. 
Somebody said it is the thirteenth city in the United States, and 
second in rank in the matter of foreign commerce, with a 
population that goes back even before the United States thought 
of occupying the important position it occupies to-day. 

Now, you have heard a great deal about the Atchafalaya 
River. The Atchafalaya River is supposed to be another outlet 
of the old Mississippi River of the olden times. The distance 
is 50 miles direct to the Gulf, and it is one hundred and some 
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odd miles by the Mississippi through all its wanderings down 
into the Guif of Mexico. The problem before the committee 
was to try to work out some plan to control the destructive 
floods, so that in the hearings we made inquiry as to what was 
the matter with the present system. 

We learned that there is no law in the United States com- 
pelling anybody to control these destructive flood waters or 
putting the duty of flood control upon any agency. The United 
States has not that duty expressed in any word. No State in 
the Mississippi Valley has that duty imposed upon it by any 
law, and no State or the United States has acted on the theory 
that it was either a State duty or the duty of the United 
States to take care of the destructive floods on the Mississippi 
River. Consequently the problem is: How are we going to 
get the money to build flood-control works if our engineers 
can devise the plans? We thought of schemes, and we had 
even worse sehemes than the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuarpIaA] now suggests. We had schemes to take the river 
out of its path; we had other schemes that somebody was going 
to paddle the river and others were going to pipe it all around. 
We finally came to the conclusion that if you are really going 
to have flood control, it has got to be done by one agency in a 
uniform and coordinated manner. It is impossible to have 
flood control by local option. If you will just put that in your 
minds you will understand a good many things I am going to 
tell you about later, 

The Mississippi River from Cairo down has a number of 
basins. These basins are interdependent, and in the basins 
are levee districts which themselves are interdependent, and 
a weakness in one of these basins will affect the entire country. 

South of Cairo the lands affected would be the so-called Mis- 
souri flood way. That could be left out and the Missouri people 
would be left to their own proposition, because all of the water 
comes back into the Mississippi River. 

The problem which the engineers have now given us is to 
get away from the levees-only policy. They built the levees 
higher and higher until they thought they had them high 
enough, but it rained exceedingly hard, and the synchroniza- 
tion of the tributaries was such that the water overtopped the 
levees at several places. So haying to abandon the policy of 
levees the question was how to prevent the damages from floods 
in some other way, 

The engineers began to look around for some plan that would 
divert the water from the main channel and yet not have it 
go back into the river. They found they could do that only in 
two places, and that was in the Tensas Basin, bringing it down 
here [indicating on map]. They worked out one plan set forth 
in the General Jadwin plan, known as the Birds Point to New 
Madrid spillway, which is a spillway 5 miles wide and 70 miles 
long. They are forced to do a thing that is not correct in engi- 
neering, because it would bring the water back into the river, 
and the testimony is that where you bring that water back 
you put a hump in the river again and have an obstruction 
which is worse than the condition you had before. That will 
be the foundation of a great deal of the engineering testimony, 
as you will find it in the record. 

The next problem was how to take water from the main river 
of the Mississippi and protect Mississippi at the same time, 
because the water can not be discharged on the east side any- 
where, and it would all come back into the Mississippi River. 
So it was finally decided to put a diversion channel through 
the Tensas Basin. The Tensas Basin gets its name from the 
Tensas River. In the lower section there is what is known as 
the Cypress Creek diversion, a natural diversion right here 
[indicating on map]. 

There the water runs down of its own accord and down into 
the old river at a pool which is discharged through the Atcha- 
falaya Basin, 

The Chief of Engineers, General Jadwin, has worked out a 
plan to take the water at Arkansas City, the place I show you 
here [indicating], and bring it down this flood way through the 
territory that you have been hearing about that has very great 
value or no value at all. It is brought down here to a pool. 
The pool will bring it into what is known as the Old River. 
The Old River is a connection with the Red River and with the 
Atchafalaya River, and sometimes the Red River flows into the 
Mississippi, and when the Mississippi is full the Red River goes 
down the Atchafalaya River, but in engineering talk, when you 
get this water down here, you have 3,000,000 cubic feet per 
second in the pool. 

The trick they had to work out was how to take care of this 
3,000,000 cubic feet per second down the main channel, which 
could only carry about 1,500,000 cubic feet. So the problem was 
to bring about a diversion. The Chief of Engineer’s plan brings 
1,500,000 cubic feet to the Atchafalaya Basin, so that the basin 
as a flood way brings down 1,500,000 cubic feet down the main 
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Mississippi River toward New Orleans, but in order to save the 
city of New Orleans they have put in a safety device known as 
the Bonnet Carre spillway. When the water gets at a certain 
height on the city of New Orleans gauge, the Bonnet Carre 
spillway begins to work and discharges 250,000 cubic feet, 
which takes it into Lake Pontchartrain and on through to the 
Mississippi Sound. In this way it never gets back to the river. 

The Mississippi River Commission’s plan for the protection 
of New Orleans also provided for a spillway at Caenarvon, but 
the Chief of Engineers did not think this was necessary under 
his plan, and consequently that is left out of the plan which the 
Chief of Engineers has submitted. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wrr1am E. Hutt] said he 
could not understand what plan was adopted. No one could 
expect the gentleman to understand that, but because it has 
been a theory in Congress that some project must be adopted 
at all times, consequently they had to write in the name of a 
project, so they wrote in the project of the Chief of Engineers, 

OBJECTIONS TO “ FUSE-PLUG” LEVEE 

There was a great deal of criticism of the plan of the Chief 
of Engineers on account of a new device he has brought into 
use, known as the fuse-plug levee. The fuse-plug levee is a 
piece of the old levee that they are going to allow to remain 
so that when a flood comes the water will deteriorate that 
levee and let the water down into the flood way that you see 
here on the map, and in the Jadwin plan they also favor this 
fuse-plug levee to let the water back to the Mississippi River. 

The objection to this is that you can never tell how much 
water you are going to get into it, because it is not controlled. 
It might bring in 250,000 cubic feet or it might bring in 1,250,000 
cubie feet, and the problem is to take care of only a certain 
amount. Consequently, there has been a great deal of criticism 
because you never know how much water you are going to 
take into the flood way or how much you are going to leave in 
the Mississippi River, and the same thing is true over here 
with respect to the spillway. Instead of having a controlled 
and regulated spillway, as recommended by the Mississippi 
River Commission, whereby you can let in or let out any 
amount of water necessary to take care of the floods, he has 
provided for a fuse-plug levee at Arkansas City, and in order 
to protect that city he has put a ring levee around Arkansas 
City. 

But when the levees begin to break and the water begins to 
overflow, the same objection is made. You can not tell how 
much water is going out of the Mississippi River. You have 
8,000,000 cubic feet per second flowing into the Mississippi, and 
the problem is to take out 1,500,000 cubic feet per second. 
You may take out a great deal more than that, or you may 
take out only half of that amount. If you take out a great 
deal more than that you will flood the entire States of 
Arkansas and Louisiana all the way down, and if you do not 
take out enough, you will break the leyees and flood the entire 
State of Mississippi. 

So you can see this is why there is a great deal of criticism 
of the so-called fuse-plug levee. 

BIRDS POINT-NEW MADRID FLOOD WAY 


The two plans in a general way are in accord, except that 
the Mississippi River Commission does not think it is necessary 
to have a flood way in Missouri. They think Cairo ought to be 
taken care of by pumping the sand out of the Mississippi River 
and raising the level. The Chief of Engineers was generous 
enough to say that the State of Illinois would supply the sand 
if somebody would pump it out to raise the city of Cairo, be- 
cãuse Cairo now is way below flood height; and while we are 
talking about the New Madrid flood way, we might as well tell 
you that the people here believe this is the most highly de- 
veloped part of the Mississippi Valley. The improvements 
there are as fine as any in the world and it is wonderful land. 
They do not want the flood way. This flood way does not do 
them any good but does them harm. It would be just like 
haying them ask you to allow them to run a sewer through 
your back yard. It does not do you any good, but it may do 
others around you some good. Consequently these people in 
testifying, testified from that viewpoint and stated they hoped 
they could put the price so high that the Government would not 
want to buy their lands for a flood way. Consequently you 
have in the record the data upon which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin based his idea of $75 or $150 an acre for this land, 
which is based on the fact that the people do not want this 
flood way. 

The Mississippi River Commission says about the Jadwin 
plan, which recommends this improvement, that it is neither 
economically sound nor engineeringly feasible. If the Missis- 


sippi River Commission, that has been working on the river for 
40 years—and nobody doubts the ability of the engineers on 
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it—says it is not right, of course, you can not expec 
committee to decide the question. Epe 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is their alternative? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Their alternative is to raise the 
levees and perhaps make a spillway up below Cape Girardeau, 
which will bring the water through the St. Francis River. 
Their objection is you bring the water right back into the 
river, and you have a hump here [indicating], and you will not 
get the lowering of the flood height at Cairo that they expect 
to get, and consequently the city of Cairo is liable to be wiped 
out some time if the flood way does not carry water that it 
r. JACOBSTEIN 

r. IN. Will the gentleman tell us again how 
they dispose of that 3,500,000 cubic feet per second? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. You have 3,000,000 cubic feet in the 
pool here. The plan is to take care of about 2,800,000 cubic 
feet at Arkansas City. You have 950,000 cubic feet coming 
down here; and the accumulation of the tributaries brings it 
down to this pool; and the Army engineers’ plan is to take 
1,500,000 cubic feet down through the Atchafalaya Basin; and 
in order to do that they put levees, on the average about 16 
miles apart, bringing the water down here [indicating] and into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

They take 1,500,000 cubic feet and drop off 250,000 cubic 
feet at Bonnet Carre and then on into the Gulf and take the 
other 1,250,000 down past New Orleans, which they think is 
sufficient to provide safety and protect the people. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the Army plan? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. That is the Army engineers’ plan. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Is the Bonnet Carre higher than New 
Orleans? 8 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Yes, In the levee district in Pontchar- 
train they did not have money enough to keep the levees up, 
and consequently New Orleans is frightened to death because 
a break there would destroy the city of New Orleans. If 
there was a break there, it would drown out New Orleans, 
and there would be no way for them to get out. That is the 
disaster that the engineer talks about. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. How would it come down; through 
the river? À 

Mr. REID of Illinois. No; through the back. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is the little red area on the map? 

Mr. REID of Ilinois. That is the city of New Orleans. The 
objection to the Bonnet Carre spillway is that when the wind 
was blowing right it raised the water 4 feet, and consequently 
a great many people object to the spillway. You must get it 
into your minds that nobody wants flood control where it is 
going to be at their expense. Consequently you will get no flood 
control unless it is by an overpowering agency to go in and do 
the work in spite of them. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF LEVEE DISTRICTS 


Now, here is a map of the levee districts. Just below Cairo 
they have 26 miles of the Mississippi River, and coming down 
lower there is a district of 58 miles, and then here is a district 
of 160 miles. The Cotton Belt Levee District is 25 miles. Here 
is a district of 28 miles. Then you have here a district of 75 
miles to the south of the Arkansas Levee District, and then 
down here is the Tensas Basin Levee District, which has the 
most of any of them. 

How are you going to get the money? You can not get it 
from the States. There is no chance on earth of doing that. 
In order to work out Mr. LaGuakpra’s proposition you would 
have to amend the Constitution of the United States to permit 
the creation of levee districts. That was the idea of the Chief of 
Engineers. 

Now, the Jadwin levee district would not take in certain 
States which you are talking about. If it was equitable you 
would have to take in 81 States. If you are going to take in 
31 States you might as well take in the rest of them, and inas- 
much as it is for the general welfare of the United States you 
have to consider it as a national problem. And if it is to im- 
prove the Nation it must be taken out of the General Treasury. 

There is no connection between this project of flood control 
and a reclamation project. There is not a foot of land to be 
reclaimed, for it is not worth it. 

I am in favor of flood control that will keep the people from 
drowning and their property from being destroyed. That is all 
I am interested in. I am not interested in any land. 

Now, suppose the land is to be acquired up here and then 
you start here and you begin to get land at Arkansas City. 
Who is going to give the land? The State of Arkansas is not 
in the levee district. The highlands do not like the lowlands, 
and there is no chance for them to get together. There is no 
more chance of that than there is of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. O'Connor] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
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LaGuarpta] getting together. [Laughter.] The highlands 
would not vote to tax their people along the river, and_conse- 
quently there is no chance of these local people getting together. 
Why should the people of Louisiana pay for the protection of 
the people of Mississippi? Why should these people in the 
Atchafalaya Basin pay for the protection of the city of New 
Orleans? New Orleans is a rich city, and why should they not 
pay for it themselves, they ask? It can not be left to the local 
interests. If you can say to a community, “ You can either get 
protected or not,” that is another proposition; but in order to 
have effective flood control from Cairo to the Gulf, it has to be 
unified; and in such a way that no particular community can 
stay in or out, as it pleases, because if anybody stays out, it 
spoils your entire system. The links here that you see that are 
weak are the ones that cause the flood. Take the break at 
Dorena. They did not have enough money there to bring up 
their levee to the grade of 1914, and all the way down here, 

If there are any other questions about these maps, I will be 
glad to have them asked now. Here is another map of the 
Mississippi Basin which shows 1,250,000 square miles of drain- 
age area which must be taken care of from Cairo down. That 
area stretches from New York up to Montana and clear over 
here to New Mexico. You use this great stem here for the 
ditch. It is a new idea when the ditch has to carry the load 
for the entire drainage system, and under no theory of our law 
would there be a right, if it were between private people, that 
these people up here could so accelerate their drainage as to 
harm these people down here without paying for it. That is 
the reason that they are before Congress here to-day. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. What would be the cost of the con- 
struction of the work at any one given point, like this spillway? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. About $11,000,000 for the Bonnet Carre 
spillway. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. So that there is no chance of levying that 
locally ? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. No. That is what I say. That is for 
the benefit of the city of New Orleans. F- 

Mr. CRISP. How many States are included in that drainage 
basin? 

Mr. REID of Ilinois. Thirty-one. You are asking this lower 
portion to take the entire burden of that drainage district. 
Some say that it is the natural drainage ditch, Well, it is said 
that it used to be swamp land here in front of the Capitol 
and that the water used to come up nearly to the steps of the 
Capitol when the Potomac River overflowed. Under the Jadwin 
plan, if the river overflowed, you could go down here and take 
all of the property along Pennsylvania Avenue and say you 
have a right to do it, because this was the natural flood way 
once, and that you have a right to put it in there again. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Does this plan take care of the tributaries? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. No. It is not intended to take care of 
the tributaries. We have in the bill a section which provides 
for a survey of the tributaries. 

FACTS NECESSARY TO UNDERSTAND THE ISSUES—TWO SIDES OF QUESTION 
PRESENTED 


In order to understand the flood-control problem of the lower 
Mississippi River, it is necessary to know the different schools 
of thought that have developed in the long years it has been 
under consideration, and which in turn involves its history and 
a knowledge of the legislation and upon what that legislation 
was based. 

There are two schools of thought. One we will call the na- 
tionalists, who believe that it is and always has been the Gov- 
ernment’s obligation to control the destructive flood waters of 
the lower Mississippi, not only on account of its terms of ac- 
quisition and its national use, but also on account of the develop- 
ment of the United States in the great West and Northwest and 
progress in the East, deluging intermittently the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

The other school we will call the local contributionists, who 
believe that levee building is a private matter and that the 
Government's interest is one of navigation only, and that its 
participation and payment should be so limited. 

Originally levee building was a local and private matter, not 
only as to districts, but as to individual landowners themselves 
who only protected their own properties. 

With the increased floods caused by artificial drainage the 
task of protecting private property became too great for the 
individual to cope with singly, so he and his neighbors organized 
levee districts. Faster came the floods than levees could be 
built; even levee districts were impotent and crevasse after 
crevasse overflowed adjacent lands. This summarized the 
private standpoint. 

All this time in another jurisdiction a more important prob- 
lem to the Nation was being wrestled with, however, not with 
individuals or localities as the factors; but the great engineering 
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talent of the United States Army, backed by the entire re- 
sources of the Nation endeavoring to make and keep the Missis- 
sippi River a navigable stream, so that the Nation might 
prosper. 

After spending years of study and great amounts of money, 
the United States engineers finally determined that the only 
hope for the navigable channel for the Mississippi River lay in 
ie use of levees to keep the river water under control at all 

es. 

In conformity with this engineering opinion Congress passed 
laws embodying the recommendations regarding the use of 
levees as an aid to navigation, and finally in 1879 it created the 
Mississippi River Commission, which was charged with the duty, 
among other things, of giving ease and safety to navigation of 
the Mississippi River, and preventing destructive floods, pro- 
moting and facilitating commerce, trade, and the Postal Service. 


ERRORS IN JADWIN PLAN POINTED OUT 


Regarding the assumptions that the natural bed of the Mis- 
sissippi River is the alluvial valley and the United States is 
engaged in a reclamation project, it is sufficient to state that 
the Supreme Court of the United States has held just the oppo- 
site in the case of Cubbins v. Mississippi River Commission 
pt U. S. 351), the syllabus on exactly this point being as 
‘ollows : 


The conditions existing in the valley of the river demonstrate that 
the work of the Mississippi River Commission, and of the various State 
commissions, in constructing the series of levees from Cairo to the 
Gulf is for the purpose of prevention of destruction and improvement 
of navigation by confining the river to its bed and is not for purposes 
of reclamation. 


In deciding this point the Chief Justice, who rendered the 
opinion, one of the most eminent jurists in our history, said that 
the contention that the building of the levees was a work not 
of preservation but of reclamation was unsound, and was 
“wholly irreconcilable with the settlement and development of 
the valley of the river.” 

As to the assumption that the destructive flood waters have 
an easement, the general's position is not well founded, as will 
be seen from the following quotation from Ruling Case Law: 


Acceleration of flow or increase in quantity of water: Without a 
grant, either express or implied, an upper owner has ordinarily no 
right to accelerate the impelling force of a stream of running water, 
as by deepening the channel or removing natural obstructions there- 
from, to the injury of a lower owner. (27 Ruling Case Law, 1099.) 


The true difficulties of this problem will now be appreciated. 
We can protect Louisiana by simple means from all ordinary 
natural floods. But the great problem with which we have to 
cope is to ascertain how to protect her from the deluge created 
by the artificial improvements which are accelerating the drain- 
age of the prairies and diverting the collected waters from 
their natural course through the lowlands. 

It will thus be seen that it is the pursuit of individual and 
public interests through all of the northern States of the Missis- 
sippi Valley that pours the excess of water down. It may 
possibly be considered, therefore, that it is the common duty 
of the States to guard the land which these improvements now 
endanger. 

The justice of this position lies in the fact that the water 
from 31 States is poured uncontrolled into the Mississippi 
River. It is the national ditch of the Government and a 
moral duty rests upon us to prevent the waters from some of 
those States from destroying the property of the others. If 
between private parties this would be illegal. This is what 
the Government is doing; more and more each year they 
close natural drains and bayous, and thereby divert the natural 
flow and increase the natural burden in the lower States, The 
Government participates in this. In this its acts are illegal 
unless at the same time it protects the lower States against 
such increased burdens. From a legal standpoint, when the 
Government thus increases the waters in the river by drainage 
and levees, it becomes our duty to protect the States along the 
river from this increased flow of water. 

With reference to the general's assumption that the swamp 
lands were donated by the Government to the States for the 
building of levees on the Mississippi River: That this is 
entirely erroneous is shown by the facts upon which the swamp 
land acts were based, as the swamp lands were donated to 15 
States of the Union, including Alabama, California, Oregon, 
Iowa, and other States entirely out of the Mississippi Valley, 
and is further shown by the debates in Congress at the time of 
the passage of the acts. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true that all of the swamp 
land acts of 1849, 1850, 1860 expressly provided that the pro- 
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visions of those acts extended to all of the other States of the 
Union and not merely to the States specifically mentioned? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. The gentleman is correct about that. 

The assumption that participation in his flood-control plan 
should be optional with local communities needs little comment. 
The United States are not in the business of keeping people 
from drowning for a fee and are not dedicated to the idea that 
these people may drown if they wish. Even in religion we 
save even though the individual does not think he wants to be 
saved. 

Would anyone think of expending millions of dollars for flood 
control only to have the whole system fail and the money wasted 
because one local district elected to stay out? The integrity of 
the levees is the prime factor in the control of the destructive 
flood waters. Local communities can not be forced to raise 
funds or be compelled to enter into a flood-control program 
which entails the expenditure of private funds. 

The assumption that the project should be paid for in the 
same manner as reclamation projects can not be sustained upon 
the facts. A reclamation project has for its object the reclaim- 
ing or bringing into existence lands theretofore not susceptible 
of cultivation, while the lands herein involved have been in 
cultivation for hundreds of years. This is not reclamation but 
preservation. 

It is then contended that benefits will result and those receiy- 
ing the benefit should pay part of the cost of the work. It is 
useless to contend that no benefits will ensue; but it is contended 
that the benefits are not the kind upon which a special tax upon 
adjacent property is warranted. The benefits may be listed 
as follows: 

Human life will be saved. 

Sickness and disease will be prevented. 

People will not be driven from their homes and made objects 
of charity. 

Suffering and misery will be prevented. 

Land will not be washed away. 

Property will not be destroyed. 

People will be able to follow their occupations. 

Industry will continue. 

Interstate commerce and the United States mails will not be 
interfered with. 

There will be a feeling of security that will restore confidence. 

No court or law of the land ever levied a special tax on land 
based on these elements and to require a payment for these 
benefits would be levying a tax on saving of human life, on 
occupation, on industry, on opportunity, on progress, and on 
prosperity. [Applause.] 

These benefits are some of those for which our National 
Government is organized, and always has been, are properly 
paid out of the General Treasury, and are given freely and 
without price in order that general welfare may be furthered. 

The Federal Government has spent, and will continue to 
spend, millions of dollars to develop this country so that its 
citizens may prosper, and it will be a bold Congressman who 
will advocate a tax on the opportunity to make a good living 
and a small-caliber one who would begrudge an American citi- 
zen this good fortune. 

Our country can prosper only in proportion as our citizens 
prosper, and the misfortune of great numbers affects the fortune 
of the Nation. Why States as such should be considered in 
this matter is not quite clear. The States asked to pay have 
no in producing the destructive flood waters. Floods know 
no State boundaries and can not be controlled by fiat. The 
States as such can not legislate regarding the control or use of 
the navigable waters of the Mississippi. The States have au- 
thorized the organization of levee districts and provided for the 
‘raising of funds and there is no more they can properly be asked 
to do. 

Levee building is a matter between the Government and ad- 
jacent landowners, one for navigation, the other for protection. 
The landowner has followed the lead of the Government and 
has spent millions of dollars and all there is to show for it is a 
collapse of the system and a poverty-stricken and disappointed 
people, 

Every argument made against the “Government pay all” 
proposition is equally strong regarding the Government pay 
80 per cent,” with this difference, the 80 per cent Government 
payment secures no adequate flood-control protection while the 
100 per cent Government payment insures the absolute success 
of the undertaking. [Applause.] 

While reclamation is important to a landowner, its impor- 
tance to him sinks in insignificance when compared with the 
importance to the Nation of maintaining this great river high- 
way as a commerce carrier. Levees are essential to such, so 


why hesitate to construct them? Shall we neglect matters of 
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national concern because individual citizens might profit there- 
rom 

Can it be, too, that the vast interests of the Nation in inter- 
state commerce and in the transportation of the mails are not 
important enough to warrant the Federal Government to take all 
Leather steps to prevent their being interfered with by flood 
waters 

Millions of dollars are spent protecting our commerce abroad, 
yet no one would think of taxing those engaged in commerce 
to pay the cost of the protection. The lower Mississippi Valley 
produces more wealth for the United States Treasury than our 
foreign trade does, yet there are those who pretend to have 
business insight and who would begrudge this same protection 
to our home people. 

At the present time there is a great deal of talk over our 
marines being in Nicaragua. Would any one contend that the 
people whose business is down there in Nicaragua or who own 
property down there should be taxed so much per person in 
order to pay the cost of the protection that they and their 
business is getting? That is a parallel case. 

General Jadwin’s plan does not take into consideration the 
regions from which the floods come, and of course no solution 
of the problem can be found without so doing. Thirty States 
pour their flood waters down on Louisiana, and yet, after hav- 
ing erected levees sufficient to take care of the natural flood 
waters, it is forced to contribute large sums to take care of the 
floods produced by artificial drainage caused by the prosperity 
of other States. The one causing the damage should pay. It 
is our boast that there is no wrong without a remedy. This is 
a vain boast unless the Federal Government does its whole 
duty to the people of the lower Mississippi Valley. Fair play 
and common justice would require that, after having the benefit 
of privately paid for levees to aid navigation, the Government 
should do the fair thing and build the levees for navigation 
that will aid these same people. 

This is not a reclamation project but is a humanitarian one, 
pure and simple, and the United States should not attempt to 
drive a hard bargain when the safety and welfare of so many 
of its citizens are at stake, Shall it, like Shylock of old, de- 
mand its pound of flesh for its ounce of gold, especially when 
this work is made necessary to correct the mistaken policy 
3 oe Government itself in the control of the Mississippi 

ver 

That the Jadwin plan would work successfully dependent on 
local contribution was doubted even by its author, for, while 
stating certain conditions, he made provision to waive their com- 
pliance when it became necessary to do what he thought was 
desirable. Congress itself should fix the exceptions, if there 
are bg be any, and should not leave that to the agency doing the 
wor 

JADWIN PLAN PPNALIZES ONE DISTRICT TO BENEFIT ANOTHER 


Another of the serious objections to General Jadwin's plan, 
and one which is most strongly urged by the officials and people 
in the affected States, is that it proposes to protect certain dis- 
tricts and States at the expense of other districts and States. 
And not only is this so but it proposes further that in some 
places certain works shall be erected to protect a city or terri- 
tory, which will result in other territory, sometimes in another 
State, being periodically flooded, and calls upon the latter dis- 
trict to pay for the works. 

As expressed in the brief filed by Governor Martineau, of 
Arkansas, in referring to the Boeuf Basin flood way proposed 
by General Jadwin, which would flood over two and a half 
million acres, much of it productive land, and destroy many 
cities and towns in Arkansas in order to protect a portion of 
the State of Mississippi, Arkansas is being asked to “pay a 
2 of its own funeral in order that other sections may 
survive.” 

A similar proposal in the Jadwin plan has aroused the people 
of southeast Missouri. The general recommends that in order 
to protect the city of Cairo, III., on the other side of the river, 
the present levees on the Missouri side shall be cut down and 
set back 5 miles, and a river-bank flood way created between 
Birds Point and New Madrid, Mo., which in times of flood 
would lay waste and devastate 144,000 acres of land, 60 per 
cent of which is highly cultivated and productive. And the 
cost of this work, estimated at millions of dollars, is to be 
borne by the people of Missouri, while the city of Cairo, IIL, 
is not to be asked to put up a cent. 

Such inequities and injustices in the Jadwin plan convince 
the committee that the legislatures of the valley States will 
never agree to it, and that, therefore, no flood-control work will 
be done, as the plan proyides no work shall be done until the 
States have consented to the plan and agreed to provide the 
money. 
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Instead of the Jadwin plan, if adopted by Congress, pro- 
viding protection from the floods for the lower Mississippi 
Valley, it might result in the recurrence of a disaster like that 
of 1927. 

LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

The phrase “local contributions” is intended to mean local 
payment toward the cost of the construction of flood-control 
works. 

The committee found it the controversial point of the whole 
discussion, so it investigated thoroughly every phase of the 
subject, and was forced finally to the conclusion that it was 
not practical and that its incorporation in the proposed legisla- 
tion would result in its nullification, thus leaving Congress no 
further advanced, in the solution of the problem, though after 
more than 40 years spent in the effort and an expenditure of 
nearly a half billion dollars. 

The following question was asked of witnesses time after 
time for months at the committee hearings: 


Question. Have you any practical plan to offer the committee, or have 
you ever heard of one, to collect money from local interests or State? 
Answer. (7). 


The question remains unanswered to-day. 

Everyone who has studied the subject at all has abandoned 
the claim that flood control will bring a direct, tangible benefit 
to the adjacent property owners and have gone from the levee 
districts as a basis to the State or several States as the source 
for payment for the flood-control works. Though often re- 
quested, no one has offered to present or sponsor a plan of local 
contribution that would be workable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. How much time have I used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 26 minutes remaining. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. I shall use 20 minutes more. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes more of my 
time. I have already yielded some. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. The committee is of the opinion that 
the “local contribution” policy of the Government should be 
abandoned and believes that to make the construction of flood- 
control works dependent upon local contribution will result in 
the failure of the whole plan and another disaster such as that 
which appalled the Nation last year might happen. Divided 
responsibility resulting from the local contribution policy has 
been the primary cause for the failure of the protective works, 
and permitted weak levees, which, when they failed, not only 
flooded their own districts but also brought disasters to the 
neighboring districts and neighboring States. 

A system which permits local interests to build or not to build 
adequate levees is doomed from the beginning, and there is no 
way under the law to compel a district to build flood-control 
works or force the collection of any assessment for the same. 

Under the present law, and similar proposed laws, money for 
flood-control works must come from the levee districts along the 
Mississippi River or from the Government. These levee dis- 
triets, while authorized by State law, are in no way connected 
with the State. They get no State funds and they are not 
permitted to use the credit of the State. Every property in 
each leyee district only pays the amount assessed in legal pro- 
ceedings, and, of course, it can never amount to more than the 
certain per cent of the increased value produced by the levee 
works, and the assessments must be uniform and equal. 

If property is already burdened with levee bond issues and is 
not producing enough to pay past-due assessments, there is little 
hope that they will be able to pay for future assessments, and 
then, of course, there will be no flood protection if that is made 
dependent upon local contribution. 

There are some who say that there are rich landowners and 
rich corporations in some of these levee districts that should 
come to the rescue and put up the money. This might be the 
case if the United States Government was a besieging enemy 
sending word that unless a certain amount of money is forth- 
coming the city will be destroyed. The day has not yet come 
in America when we are going to demand tribute for saving 
the life and property in a community or levy an assessment 
upon a man to save him from drowning. 

The raising of this “local contribution“ is not to be likened 
to taking up a collection for a charitable enterprise, where rich 
men are expected to make large donations and poor people 
small ones, but all money-raising campaigns must be handled 
in a legal manner. 

The advocates of local contribution fail to take into considera- 
tion that the damages are caused by agencies outside of the 
levee districts or States, and that the damage is not caused by 
any act or negligence’ of those suffering from the damage. 
Under every theory of American law the source of damage and 
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the responsibility therefor is the main factor and the penalty 
is laid against the party or parties causing the damage. 

However, under the local contribution theory these people 
that are damaged not only suffer the injury, but also have the 
additional penalty laid upon them of having to pay the money 
necessary to prevent the damage from the outside source. The 
advocates of local contribution practically pay no attention to 
the “regions from which the flood waters come,” and without 
this, of course, there can be no fair solution of the problem. A 
new levee district that would be fair would have to take in 31 
States or more. 

It would have to include the 31 States, and I am sure some 
wealthy people in Pittsburgh and elsewhere would be willing 
to help the people down here; but it is unconstitutional, and if 
you wait for the States to amend their constitutions, all the 
people in the South will be drowned and the historical allu- 
sion that we learned about in our childhood as to how terrible 
the British were in driving out the Acadians from Nova Scotia 
would be repeated. 

Taking into consideration the amount of money already in- 
vested by the United States in the levees, the absolute neces- 
sity of levees in navigation, the direct taxes that will flow 
into the United States Treasury on account of the resumption 
of normal activities, the prevention of interference with inter- 
state commerce and the delay of the United States mails, 
the amount of money already contributed by local interests 
amounting to $292,000,000, the United States can ill afford to 
do anything else than supply the funds for flood-control works. 

A mere reading of the statements of the conditions of the 
levee districts and the necessity of having a unified, compre- 
hensive system of flood control under one authority, as con- 
tained in the hearings before the committee and in its report, 
is sufficient to convince anyone that the position of the com- 
mittee is justified. 

The testimony showed that the local interests have not been 
able in the past to supply the money necessary to bring the 
levees up to the 1914 standard grade, and after the flood of 
1927 their financial condition is so bad that there is no hope 
that they will be able to raise any money to apply toward 
the payment of the costs of the new flood-control works neces- 
sary. 

Colonel Potter testified that some levee breaks resulted from 
the inability of local districts to pay a share of the expense of 
levee construction. 

Any plan which is constructed around the idea that local 
interests must contribute, even if financially unable to do so, is, 
in the opinion of Commissioner West, “a paper plan” only, 
doomed to certain failure: 


Mr. Cox. Measures dictated by your judgment or by the judgment of 
the commission you have not been able to put into effect because of 
that inability to cooperate? 

Mr. West. Quite frequently that has occurred; yes, sir, 

* * b . . * . 

Mr. Cox. Yes. If they have been unable to contribute in the past, 
it is fair to assume that now tbey are unable to contribute, is it not? 

Mr. West. Far less able now than in the past; yes, sir. 


And according to Mr. West the system requiring local con- 
tributions has made an unequal partnership with “too many 
small partners of varying strength and disposition” and has 
now caused a delay of three years in the execution of work 
under way. 

INABILITY OF LEVER DISTRICTS TO CONTRIBUTE FURTHER 

The testimony given in the hearings established the fact that 
those districts in which the greatest damage was done and in 
which the people are most in need of aid are the districts in 
which the people are least able to contribute to the cost of flood 
control. The sparsely settled agricultural districts given over 
to plantations, where cotton and cane are the principal prod- 
ucts, were so overwhelmingly ruined that years will be required 
for their rehabilitation. ; 

In some of those districts the bonded public debt, represent- 
ing previous local expenditures for flood control, runs as high 
as three-fourths of the assessed valuation of the districts; and 
in other districts it will be found that the total liens and 
liabilities against the property of the districts, including the 
bonded public debt and real-estate mortgages against private 
property, exceed the total valuation of the property of the 
district available for assessment for taxes or benefits. 

Many public officials testified that their districts have 
reached the limits of bonding and taxation under present laws, 
and that it will be absolutely impossible for them to partici- 
pate in any plan for flood control which contemplates that they 
shall bear any part of the financial burden. They have the 
spirit and the courage to put themselves in to the extent of 
their ability, to fight the elements in order to win back their 
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homes, but of goods, wares, and merchandise they have none, 
having reached the point where individual credit and public 
eredit are alike ruined. 

Not only did the mighty flood sweep away their homes, their 
cattle, and their tools and implements, but the water remained 
on the ground for so long a time thereafter that there was 
no opportunity for them to plant crops during the year. Under 
these depressing circumstances, it is no wonder that districts 
defaulted in the payment of interest on their outstanding bonds, 
the records of which will be found in the hearings, and that 
individuals could not meet the payments of principal and inter- 
est provided for in their mortgages. 

This situation involved the merchants of these districts and 
also the local banks upon which the planters and merchants 
rely for financing from one season until the next. Every bank 
in one of the counties in Arkansas had failed as a result of the 
dreadful conditions brought about by the flood and the conse- 
quent failure of crops. How can it be expected that these 
people, without money and without credit, shall contribute to 
the great expense of establishing additional flood control? 

Aside from the economic survey made through officials in the 
levee districts, the committee also received communications 
from mayors of cities, public officials, bankers, merchants, and 
scores of people generally throughout the districts affected, all 
testifying to the fact that the people in those districts have 
been bled white by taxation to provide the $292,000,000 already 
expended by the taxpayers in the lower valley on levees for 
flood control. They submit that these expenditures have re- 
duced them in many districts to a condition of insolvency. 
They say they have exhausted their credit, both public and 
private, and ask if they may be relieved from any further 
burden at this time in them from the flogds which 
periodically descend upon them. The details of their unfortu- 
nate situation appear in the record of the hearings. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. REID of Illinois, Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman was just talking 
about money, and it has been stated here that the Government’s 
expenditure would run to a billion dollars or more. On the 
other hand, would the gentleman tell us of the direct losses that 
have accrued from the year 1902 to the year 1927, plus the 
$292,000,000 local contributions? I understand from 1902 to 
1927, during that quite recent period, the value of property 
destroyed has exceeded $800,000,000. When you add to that 
$800,000,000 the $292,000,000 already paid by way of local con- 
tributions and confine yourself to that limited period you find 
at once a liability that has fallen on the people of the lower 

Mississippi Valley exceeding $1,000,000,000? 

Mr. REID of Illinois, There is no question about that. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, And that does not take into con- 
sideration the enormous destruction of property that preceded 
the year 1902. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Exactly. I think that good business 
judgment would prompt us to take steps to prevent such losses 
in the future. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have made no reference to the 
destruction of human life, which has been very great, and the 
sufferings to which the hundreds of thousands of people have 
been subjected. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. Neither does that take into consideration 
the economic loss of produce and the failure of the development 
that would have come if these floods had not come. 

Mr, REID of Illinois. Yes. If they could not raise the 
money to repair the crevasses to keep the coming floods out, 
they certainly can not produce any money for future flood- 
control work, and that is the answer to anyone who says that 
local contributions will insure flood control of any kind. 

Illustrative of the inability of some of the local levee districts 
to meet the situation confronting them following the 1927 over- 
flow and to make contributions for the closure of crevasse 
breached levees, it is noted that the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion had to waive the requirement of local contribution in the 
following instances and rebuild the levees at these localities 
entirely at Government expense. This was done with the ap- 
proval and consent of the Secretary of War. 

COST OF CLOSING CREVYASSES BY UNITED STATES WITHOUT CONTRIBUTIONS 
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To adhere strictly to the local contribution requirement for 
financing the flood- control work would, according to Colonel 
Potter, make it impossible even to do the work necessary to 


bring the levees up to the 1914 grade, according to his testimony 
which follows: 


Mr. WILsox. Then to make the plan effective, even if you are going 
to bring the levees up to the 1914 grade and section, it will be necessary 
for the Federal Government to do the work; furnish the money? 

Colonel Porrer. If you are convinced of the financial inability of 
those districts to put up the money, that would be undoubtedly true. 
We do not know or we baye no way of knowing—I really believe, and 
I believe it more than 1 did when I wrote that paragraph of the report; 
that is, I believe it more now, that they are unable to put it up, than I 
did believe it when I wrote the paragraph in the report. 


The United States should build the levees regardless of whom 
it benefits: 


Mr, Cox. Colonel, if there was not a living soul in the valley, would 
you not still favor the controlling of these waters in the same manner 
as recommended by the commission? 

Colonel Kurz. Our plan might be different. 

Mr. Cox. But still you would favor the harnessing of the water or 
controlling the water and not permitting them to split the country in 
two? 

Colonel Kurz. I think the Mississippi is a valuable part of the trans- 
portation system of the country and that even if there was no one living 
in the valley the river ought to be controlled for that reason. 

Mr. Cox. As a matter of national defense, if for nothing else? 

Colonel Kurz. Yes, sir. (P. 2847.) 


It has been ascertained and declared by the Mississippi River 
Commission, composed of some of the most eminent engineers 
in the world, that levees should be constructed along the banks 
of the river as works in the interest of navigation, without any 
reference whatever to the protection of alluvial lands from over- 
flow. This point was made perfectly clear by the testimony of 
the engineers who appeared before the committee and whose 
statements are printed in the hearings of 1890. The following 
colloquy between Senator Gibson and Lieutenant Colonel Suter, 
of the Engineer Corps of the Army, for many years a member 
of the Mississippi River Commission, is pertinent at this point: 


Senator Grsson, You stated a moment ago, in reply to a question by 
the chairman, that if you were improving the Mississippi River, even 
if it were running through a wilderness, if the country through which 
it ran were not peopled, you would still build levees on the banks? 

Lieutenant Colonel SUTER. Yes, sir. 

Senator GmSx. Why do you hold that opinion? 

Lieutenant Colonel SUTER. Because I consider that the improvement 
of the stream for navigable purposes without it is impossible. 


The situation, then, is this: It is impossible to improve the 
stream for navigation without levees; this is the Government's 
interest. 

No public improvement, however, of any character what- 
ever is ever free from the objection that some particular 
locality or some particular enterprise or some particular indi- 
vidual is especially benefited by it. This, however, is not a 
good reason against improvement. 

We have heard a lot about the South, and I want to refer 
to a former Illinoisan, Abraham Lincoln. I want somebody to 
think about what he said when they make the statement that 
somebody is going to make some money without working for it. 

In a speech delivered in the House of Representatives on the 
20th of June, 1848, Mr. Lincoln criticized President Polk’s veto 
of the river and harbor bill, and in that speech discussed at 
length this very question: 


Now, for the second portion of the message, namely, that the burden 
of improvements would be general, while their benefits would be local 
and partial, involving an obnoxious inequality. That there is some 
degree of truth in this position I shall not deny. No commercial ob- 
ject of Government patronage can be so exclusively general as to not 
be of some peculiar local advantage. * * The Navy, then, is 
the most general in its benefits of all this class of objects, and yet even 
the Navy is of some peculiar advantage to Charleston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston beyond what it is to the interior 
towns of Dlinois. The next most general object I can think of would 
be improvements on the Mississippi River and its tributaries. They 
touch 13 of our States. 

Now, I suppose it will not be denied that these 13 States are a 
little more interested in improvements on that great river than are 
the remaining 17. These instances of the Navy and the Mississippi 
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River show clearly that there Is something of local advantage in the 
most general objects. But the converse is also true. Nothing is so 
local as to not be of some general benefit. * * The just con- 
clusion from all this is that if the Nation refuses fo make improvements 
of the more general kind because their benefits may be somewhat local, 
a State may for the same reason refuse to make an improvement 
of a local kind because its benefits may be somewhat general. A State 
may well say to the Nation, “If you will do nothing for me, I will do 
nothing for you.” Thus it is seen that if this argument of inequality 
is sufficient anywhere, it is sufficient everywhere, and puts an end to 
improvements altogether. I hope and believe that if both the Nation 
and the States would in good faith, in their respective spheres, do 
what they could in the way of improvements, what of inequality might 
be produced in one place might be compensated in another, and the 
sum of the whole might not be very unequal. 


That is good judgment. [Applause.] 

The river has no respect for State boundaries and deluges 
Arkansas through breaks in the levees of Missouri, and over- 
flows Louisiana by floods passing across the Arkansas line, 

Heretofore as long as the flood-control policy was one of 
“levees only,” it was the general rule that expenditures for 
levee work were confined to the payment of work within the 
levee district itself. There was, it is true, a recognition of the 
fact that different levee districts within the same natural basin 
were interdependent as regards protection from overflow, and 
particularly was this fact realized by the district further down- 
stream, that freedom from overflow depended upon the integrity 
of the levee line in the sister district, as well as on that of its 
own leyee district. But this recognition did not go to the extent 
of the lower district coming to the financial assistance of the 
upper district in promoting their common safety. Probably this 
was for the reason that there was always work to be done in 
every district bringing the levees up to the continually increas- 
ing grades and the local work was given priority in considera- 
tion and execution. It should be stated in this connection that 
there was one exception to this general statement, which was 
the Tensas Basin levee district in Louisiana that did spend 
money in Arkansas for its own protection. 

In the present plans submitted by the Chief of Engineers 
and by the Mississippi River Commission there is a broader 
conception of the flood-control problem than was shown in the 
“levees only“ policy, and there is brought forcibly to mind 
the fact that a comprehensive flood-control plan must obliterate 
levee district lines and even State lines in the working out of 
a solution for the whole valley. 

Taking, for example, the Birds Point to New Madrid river- 
bank flood way, and assuming that it is the correct solution 
to apply in the situation, the Chief of Engineers rds 
district lines and even State lines and plans a work in Missouri 
to protect a city in Illinois. 

In the instance of the Boeuf diversion, the resultant reduction 
of the fiood height on the main river by abstracting enormous 
quantities of water from the main river will ameliorate the 
situation confronting the levee districts in the State of Missis- 
sippi and in Arkansas above the mouth of the Arkansas, 

Similarly the Atchafalaya spillway will reduce the high-water 
burden of those levee districts on the main river below Red 
River Landing, including the Pontchartrain district on the oppo- 
site side of the river below Baton Rouge, 

The city of New Orleans in common with the Pontchartrain 
district, the Lafourche district, and the Lake Borgne district 
will be the beneficiaries of the flood way in the Atchafalaya 
district. 

In his testimony, it may be noted, General Jadwin naively 
suggests that any district which may fail for any reason to 
contribute to the cost of flood control might have turned onto 
that unfortunate district the fury of the flood. In this connec- 
tion attention is invited to the fact that the districts which have 
borne the brunt of previous flood disasters are the districts 
which are now unable to raise any money to contribute further, 
and to the people of those districts the plan of General Jadwin 
constitutes a pronouncement of doom. 


FLOOD CONTROL INDORSED BY NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


I want to pause right here to make a comment. Somebody 
twitted the gentleman from New York [Mr. JACOBSTEIN] about 
the chamber of commerce. You may not like the chamber of 
commerce, but I would like to have anybody stand up here who 
does not regard the American Legion of some importance in 
these United States. They have unanimously indorsed this 
proposition of Government control at Government expense. 
Then, maybe, they are bold enough to say that the American 
Federation of Labor does not know its business. I would like 
to hear from any chorus that will say they do not know it. 
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Then eyen the American Farm Bureau may not know what 
they are talking about. The organizations to which I have 
referred have gone on record and heralded to the world, as 
many thousand other organizations have—local, State, and 
otherwise—that this is a national problem and should be done 
at national expense. [Applause.] 

FLOWAGE RIGHTS IN FLOOD WAYS 

There is no change made in this bill in the plan as presented 
by the President in his message. There is no change in the 
Jadwin plan in any detail at the present time. The only change 
is, Who is going to pay for the flood-control spillways and 
flood ways necessary? There has not been any change. It is a 
matter of mere control, and the plans stand just the same. If 
the land a few months ago had the enormous value somebody 
has said, it certainly ought to have been told to the country; 
but I am not much concerned about whether the amount is too 
high or too low, except that if the Government shall pay for the 
rights of way you would not have the engineers using the 
whole State of Louisiana for a flood way. I wish you would 
listen to that. If the engineers knew that the United States 
was paying, they would work out an engineering plan that 
would do the very same thing with a great deal less use of 
flood bgt: than if somebody else were paying for it. [Ap- 
plause. 

To my mind that is one of the big things that must be con- 
sidered. If we are to do something, if we have all the money 
we want and somebody else is paying for it, why not? But they 
have great engineering ingenuity and I know they can solve this 
and do it economically without any scandal. The President 
would not be a party to any scandal under this bill. The Presi- 
dent is running the Secretary of War and I am certain the 
Secretary of War would not be a party to any scandal, and I am 
sure the Chief of Engineers would not be in on any scandal. 
All of this talk about scandal is a matter of imagination and it 
was only prompted by people who did not understand what this 
bill was about, because nobody I have talked to is really against 
flood control or flood protection for the South. They have their 
ideas that somebody is wrong about the economical plan or the 
engineering plan, but nobody down in his heart wauts to prevent 
it. I told a certain individual that I could take a tin cup, go 
out to the churches and theaters of the United States, and col- 
lect enough money to pay the amount that it is said the local 
interests should contribute. But that is not the principle in- 
volved. The principle involved is that you want flood control 
and it has got to be done by an overwhelming agency that can 
go in and do it in spite of a local district and in spite of the 
local States. I think that if the Red Cross could collect what 
they collected for relief I could collect more than that to 


prevent it. 
RESERVOIR SURVEY 


Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Yes. 5 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman tell us something about 
what the plan is in the bill for reservoirs? 

Mr. REID of Illinois, The reservoir plan in the bill is that 
there shall be an investigation of the reservoirs on the square. 
There seems to be the impression in the committee and else- 
where that the reservoir proposition was only treated as a 
stepchild when it was considered by the Government engineers, 
but you can read the report as to that. The bill as amended 
by the House provides for a reservoir survey, and there is a 
provision in the bill that if it should be determined that reser- 
yoirs will help to control floods in the lower Mississippi Valley, 
then they might be substituted in place of some of the proposed 
flood ways. The Mississippi River Commission said that reser- 
yoirs should be considered on the Arkansas and on the Red, 
so that they would not need to take all of those lands out of 
cultivation for the flood ways and avoid all of this great specu- 
lation which is spoken about. I think that is the bill. 


CONDEMNATION PROCEEDINGS IX FEDERAL COURTS 


I want to agree with my colleague from New York [Mr. 
O'Connor] that it is a sad commentary on this House if the 
United States Government can not get justice in its own courts. 
If anybody will stand up and say you can not get justice in 
your own courts, what kind of flimflam have you been putting 
over on the people when you have led the people to believe that 
the United States courts are integrity itself, that no one in 
any way could put anything over either on the judges or juries, 
and that protection to the ordinary individual is their supreme 
guaranty; and that if the Federal courts undertook to do a thing 
they would do it right. I have heard no scandals connected 
with our United States courts in any way, and I am surprised 
that any Congressman would even think of it. 
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FLOOD SUFFERERS WOULD BENEFIT FROM ADEQUATE FLOOD CONTROL 


Now, comment was made that the 700,000 people who were 
rendered homeless would not benefit by this proposed legisla- 
tion. I can not believe they meant this, because if we have 
flood-control work these people will be able to work and earn 
some money. In the last analysis the man who pays the levee 
assessment is the man who produces the crops. In the South it 
is either the poor white or the colored man. Up to date the 
slave has not been free. We had a paper freedom according 
to the President's emancipation proclamation issued in 1863, but 
the black man to-day is under worse slavery than he ever was, 
because just when he gets a good crop and thinks he is going 
to have enough money to live respectably and provide himself 
with comforts, along comes the Mississippi and wipes him out, 
and, consequently, there is a debt piled on him each year which 
crushes him worse than the ownership which he formerly had; 
and anybody who pretends to have any feeling of humanity in 
his veins will look to that end alone. The black man bears 
the burden of this entire thing, and I might say here in regard 
to the great landowners that have offices in the same building in 
Chicago with each other that they do not get their feet wet, 
they do not get washed away, and this is not for them. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHAFER. About what percentage of the land in the 
valley does the black man own? 

Mr. REID of Ilinois. He owns little or none, but he sup- 
plies the labor that pays the taxes, that makes the levee dis- 
tricts able to do the work, and he shares not in money like we 
do up North or in Wisconsin, but shares only from the crop; 
and if there is no crop he is worse off than ever, and must be 
taken care of by charity over the balance of the year. At the 
present time the Red Cross is taking care of a great many of 
these families down here. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not also fair to state that accord- 
ing to the testimony before our committee when the tenant 
makes a crop he gets his part of the crop before the landlord 
gets a dollar? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. There is no question about that. 

Do not get the idea that anybody is a Santa Claus. Your 
Uncle Sam is not Santa Claus, and you are not doling out charity 
here. You are in the same position of a man who has a wild 
bull or a savage dog. All you have got to do is to keep that 
wild bull within the pasture or that savage dog or that mad 
dog in the pen. This river is the river of the United States. 
The State of Illinois or the State of Arkansas or the State 
of Louisiana has no jurisdiction over it, can not legislate in any 
way in regard to it, and yet it is permitted by the United 
States, the only agency that has control over it, to run wild 
and do this harm. . 

As I have told you, the people in Missouri would stop this 
project in a minute. They would never give the flood way. 
The flood way in Missouri does not help them. Why should 
the people in Louisiana give anything? It does not help them, 
but helps the people in Mississippi. So you see that if you 
depend upon any local interest for favorable action, there will 
be no flood control. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


CONCLUSION 


We are confronted with a condition, not a theory, and every 
hour’s delay may add another chapter to the awful story of 
misery and death. The results of the flood of 1927 are listed 
hereafter, even if the horrors of that disastrous flood are not 
still fresh in the reader’s mind. Under the present law the 
United States says to the threatened ones, “ No pay, no protec- 
tion.” To stave off famine and probably the horrible fate of 
drowning, the people of the lower Mississippi Valley appeal to 
us. What shall our answer be? Let those loyal to the dollar 
stand aside while those loyal to humanity come to the front. 
No cold, discriminating policy of economy will decide this issue, 
and any party advocating such a move had better look to its 
laurels. 

Some say that it is not the affair of the United States Gov- 
ernment to do this work. But who can stand idly by and see 
that land devastated and depopulated, business interests de- 
stroyed, commercial intercourse cut off, and people starved and 
degraded? 

It may be the naked legal right of the United States Govern- 
ment to stand thus idly by, but, if it does, it is not worth the 
name. And those who do so say do not represent American 


sentiment; they do not represent American patriotism. 

This Congress is being appealed to; the South, the whole 
United States, and the whole world will judge our actions. 
Shall we stamp ourselves as petty and provincial, or shall we be 
recorded as magnanimous and national? 
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Is our civilization so little removed from barbarism that it 
will permit hundreds to be drowned and thousands to be made 
homeless and destitute? That they can not pay is not on ac- 
count of their own indolence or neglect but because the progress 
of industry in other States pours down upon them oceans of 
destructive flood waters in order that those States may continue 
to progress and prosper. 

As early as 1850 Congress was warned that the process by 
which the country above is relieved is also that by which the 
country below is ruined; yet we permit the destructive waters 
to ravage our towns and destroy the lives of our people. The 
river is as cold and heartless as an enemy in war. Yet we do 
not defend against it. 

The Mississippi River has worked the deadliest wrong to this 
country—its gifts to the South are discontent, impoverishment, 
and degradation. 

The farmer and his family must live in semistarvation, in 
wretched hovels, amid squalor and privations, barbed by the 
thought that any little money earned by labor and sweat from 
day to day will have to go to the Federal Government to pay 
for levees. 

The loss in human life can not be measured. For who shall 
put an estimate upon the value of the souls destroyed by the 
same causes, and who Shall gather the tears of the widow and 
the orphan, the bloody sweat of anguished families, and the 
griefs for loved ones lost, fortunes broken, and hopes destroyed, 
and weigh them in the scale with a pitiful. appropriation of 
money? 

After the flood had subsided these people had no homes to 
which to return; their fields have grown up to weeds, they 
have no mules, no implements of husbandry with which to 
begin anew the cultivation of the soil; they have no seed; they 
have nothing; yet they are asked to pay a special tax to be 
permitted to earn a living and to be saved from drowning. 

The conscience of the whole country has been aroused by 
the frightful destruction in the lower valley. Nothing less than 
an adequate, comprehensive plan of 100 per cent flood control 
without local contribution will satisfy the people of this Nation. 

If anyone asks why the Federal Government should be urged 
to take hold of this problem on a national scale and assume 
full responsibility for the time, labor, and great cost involved 
in obtaining complete control of the Mississippi River, surely 
it is sufficient to remind him that the drainage basin of this 
great river covers 41 per cent of the total area of the United 
States. Besides the great investment in the levees, the need 
of the Mississippi as a carrier of United States and foreign 
commerce, the hayoc wrought to interstate commerce, and the 
interference with the United States mails when uncontrolled, 
the increase to the National Treasury when industry is not 
stopped, the safety of life and property, and the promotion of 
its general welfare—these formulate an adequate answer to his 
questioning attitude. To these might be added one thing that 
would be worth all the cost—national defense. No foreign foe 
can ever conquer us as long as navigation is kept open on the 
Mississippi. 

There can be no flood control by local option. Let our duty 
be met squarely. We have evaded our responsibility long 
enough. [Applause, the Members rising.] 

I have two minutes remaining, and I will be pleased to yield 
first to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], and then I 
will answer any further questions I can in that time. 

Mr. FREAR. If I can talk for a moment in the gentleman’s 
time, I will say that I have enjoyed his speech very much. It 
was an excellent presentation from his side of the question, 
There is no question about that. 

Now, may I yield 15 minutes to myself, Mr. Chairman, and 
this is in no controversial spirit? I could talk like every Mem- 
ber of the House on the sympathetic side of the question, and I 
would be delighted to do so, but I am going to present to you 
several facts, if I may, in connection with what the gentleman 
has fairly presented, and I say this because I believe it. It 
has been a good argument from his side of the matter. 

We have in the United States to-day a policy adopted over 
10 years ago in the case of floods on the Mississippi River that 
one-third contribution shall be furnished by the localities. I 
am not now discussing the merits or the fairness of it, but this 
policy has been in existence for 10 years. 

In the bill before us there is a provision for California. They 
have had a flood in the Sacramento Valley that is just as serious 
in its proportions as the Mississippi River flood, and this same 
committee of which I am a member—and we did this because 
we thought it was fair and proper—decided that the State of 
California should contribute one-third, the people who live in 
the valley should contribute one-third, and the Government of 
the United States should contribute the remainder of all the 
money that would be required to build levees and protect these 
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people from the disastrous floods they have in California. 
That is part of this bill. - 

This has been the policy of this Government, and I am not 
questioning at this moment whether it is the proper policy or 
not; but it has been the policy of the Government for over 10 
years in the only two large cases that have been 

Mr. TUCKER. Were those floods in navigable rivers? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; in both cases; and I have seen both of 
them, because I have been in the Sacramento Valley also. 

The sitnation that confronts the American Congress, as I 
think, can fairly be taken from the address of the distinguished 
chairman 

Mr. MONTAGUE. May I ask if the Sacramento flood, to 
which the gentleman alludes, involved one State or two or more 
States? 

Mr. FREAR. One State. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Then interstate commerce was not af- 
fected? 

Mr. FEAR. No; it does not affect that. 

The question is as to the saving of life and the saving of 
property. It is the one issue—— 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman let me make a connected 
Statement? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I asked the gentleman to yield—I am 
entitled to some respect. 

Mr. FREAR. I object to yielding now. There is no distinc- 
tion, as I said, in the arguments that have been made here 
between interstate streams and State waters. Many of these 
projects that are now knocking at the door of this committee 
and of the Interstate Commerce Committee—many of them do 
not carry interstate commerce; but the seriousness of the situa- 
tion is that the Mississippi River practically contains every 
proposition coming before us to-day. Are you going to decide 
that in all these cases you will not exact any contribution? 
That is for Congress to decide. If you do that 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Not now. We were very generous to the 
chairman of the committee because he was talking on the 
sympathetic side. I want to talk about the legal side. I can 
not understand a single reason to be advanced why the Wabash 
River, the Sacramento, the Arkansas River, the Red River, 
and other rivers can not come to us and say, What are you 
going to do for us, and why should we not be treated just the 


same way? 
Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FREAR. Not now. If you are going to take that posi- 


tion, I say to you that you do not know where the end will 
be in omnibus bills that will come here for charges against 
the United States Treasury. 

Now, in the Coneressionat Recorp of April 17 you will find 
that I introduced the opinion of as wise and experienced a body 
of engineers as were ever engaged in flood-control work, officials 
representing the Government. I am quoting from the Missis- 
sippi River Commission, which you will find on page 81 of the 
document before us. I read: 


{From Report of the Mississippi River Commission on Contribution] 
(P. 81, Committee Doc. No. 1, Toth Cong.) 


The commission is firmly of the opinion that some degree of local 
financial cooperation is essential to a successful accomplishment of a 
flood-contrel project. This opinion is based not on a belief that local 
interests should share in the cost by reason of their being beneficiaries, 
but on the belief that without a local sharing in the cost the commis- 
sion, as an agent of the Federal Government disbursing Federal funds, 
will be confronted by inordinate demands for flood-control works of 
large cost which will, if granted free of cost, be demanded for the 
protection of areas insignificant in size and value, merely because the 
owner would need to underwrite no part of the cost. Even with a local 
contribution of one-third, as is now required, the commission has been 
importuned to levee areas unworthy of the cost of such protection, The 
commission has been able in the past to apply Federal funds according 
to its best judgment by its adoption of and adherence to a policy requir- 
ing that applicants for Federal aid prove the worthiness of their levee 
projects. This has been possible because the only cases presented would, 
if approved, entail liability on the applicants for the costs of rights of 
way and one-third the costs of construction. With no restriction on 
demands the commission foresees a multitude of projects of little or no 
merit which it should deny in the interest of the publie whose funds 
it will handle, but which, lacking authority to call for an outlay of 
funds by the applicants, it would find difficult or impossible to deny. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. FREAR. Not until I finish my remarks. If the gentle 
man will give me a chance to finish my argument, I will yield. 
I will say this, the gentleman would not ordinarily interrupt 
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me. I never did it to anyone else in this manner. I want to 
make my statement, and then I will answer the gentleman's 
question. 

The report of the Mississippi River Commission continues: 


The commission would view with deep concern the adoption of a 
Federal flood-control project that would absolve local interests from 
participation in costs in levee maintenance. It believes that part of 
the cost thereof should be borne by the local beneficiaries. On the 
other hand, it believes that the Federal Government should pay part of 
the maintenance costs and should reserve full control of such work. 
The Federal Government alone is equipped with vessels and plant to 
meet emergencies and should stand ready to perform that function. 

The commission believes that protection of lands of small value, 
except for timber and basins of small area, will be discouraged by a 
requirement for local participation in cost, as outlined in paragraph 356. 

The commission is aware that its operations in the past have been at 
times hampered through the failure of some levee districts to furnish 
assurance of their share of the funds needed for levee work, thus ad- 
versely affecting the prosecution of the work, but believes that the 
advantages derlved from local participation in costs would more than 
compensate for such disadvantages. 


Of this commission it has been suggested that Colonel West 
made a statement to the effect that it was difficult in some 
cases. He lives at Greenville, which is in the center of the 
flood district. I do not blame him for feeling that way, but 
he agreed on this subject of contribution to the report I have 
read. 

Now, I want briefly to answer some questions that have been 
put whether or not a part of this work can be carried on with- 
out the entire work being started at once. We have an amend- 
ment to offer in which the Government shall offer to any State, 
provided you determine it has any State agency, to accept 
money from the Federal Government and repay it as they do 
for any other purpose sufficient in amount to meet their share 
of the contribution for flood ways or whatever it may be. 

Beyond that we have a provision we desire to offer pro- 
viding that the Secretary of War may take any place required 
in the general plan 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I will not until I am through. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Then the gentleman intends to yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; publicly and privately I will yield to the 
gentleman and we will have a private talk. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I only wanted information. 

Mr. FREAR. I am giving it to the gentleman, but he does 
not listen. [Laughter.] Here is a letter from the ablest man 
we have had before our committee, the ablest engineer, a man 
the Government is relying on in the next bill to follow this. 
A man that has expended a billion and a half dollars. That 
is to say, he represents the Government in these expenditures, 
This is a letter from General Jadwin, and I think you are en- 
titled to it, and without any criticism of the man. I believe 
last year he was the president of the American Board of Civil 
Engineers, the highest position that can be attained by any man 
in that profession. Anyone who knows him is familiar with 
his ability. I said to him that what disturbed me and what 
I wanted him to settle in my mind was in case of failure on the 
part of any particular district to comply and no- money is 
advanced what the situation would be so far as this whole 
project of the Mississippi River is concerned. Here is a letter 
of April 12, and I will read you a portion of it. The whole 
letter can be found in the Rrconn of April 17, 1928, at pages 
6661-6662. 


If there should be delay in effecting the necessary adjustments for 
the proposed Birds Point-New Madrid flood way, minor modifications 
can be made as indicated below so that only that section of Missouri 
immediately behind that flood way will be left unprotected against the 
superflood. The riverside levee from Birds Point to New Madrid is 
now lower in elevation than the levee around the city of Cairo. Ex- 
cess water will go over that levee and relieve the situation at Cairo 
as it did in the 1927 flood at Dorena crevasse. The levee grade 
now is above the flow line of a flood equal to that of 1927, and even 
the lands back of the levee are protected except for a superflood ex- 
ceeding that of 1927. A break in this section overflows a relatively 
small section of the St. Francis Basin east of the Sykeston Ridge. A 
small amount of levee work on the Sykeston Ridge will protect the 
lower St, Francis Basin from any accident due to the delay in con- 
structing the flood way. Above Birds Point the levee can be raised 
up to Cape Girardeau and thus protect the northern part of the St. 
Francis Basin against a superflood. This area did not get wet in 1927. 
As a matter of fact, this entire section is not hard up on account of 
the 1927 flood, since there was no failure in southeast Missouri except 
that at Dorena. The water from this crevasse did get over the Sykes- 
ton Ridge in limited amounts. However, that eontingency can be cor- 
rected as indicated at small cost. 
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The backwater or natural river-bed country on the Tennessee side 
has always been subject to the vicissitudes of the Mississippi River, 
and always will be, unless the channel is narrowed beyond safety, and 
narrow strips of land are reclaimed at unreasonable and uneconomic 
costs. The Reelfoot territory, the only land now protected on the 
east side of the river in this general latitude, is to be given additional 
protection under the project proposed because it is already behind a 
levee. This additional protection is to cost the United States about 
$25 per acre protected. You can see that, if merely enlarging existing 
levees will cost this much, building new levees would cost a great deal 
more, 


The entire letter covers every part of the Mississippi Valley. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rip] spoke particularly 
about the difference between the Mississippi River Commission 
plan and the recommendations of the Chief of Engineers, Gen- 
eral Jadwin, in regard to the situation at Cairo. When I first 
went into committee I said that we had to protect Cairo and 
that we had to protect the city of New Orleans, and I say 
that to-day. That is the first thing that we must do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 15 minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. I shall take five minutes more. The Missis- 
sippi River Commission proposed to build a levee 66 feet high 
at Cairo and leave Cairo in that dangerous position. That is, 
the Mississippi River Commission now in charge. I think it 
would be most dangerous and unfair to put the people of that city 
in that jeopardy. General Jadwin proposes, in the New Madrid 
district, to run this water off so that it does not increase the 
height at flood time on the levees at Cairo to over 56.6 feet. 
There is a difference of 10 feet between 66 feet and 56 feet. 
That is a difference in principle. The Chief of Engineers is 
trying to protect that city and trying to keep them from danger 
of flood, which might be brought about by the Mississippi River 
Commission plan. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
now? 

Mr. FREAR. No; I am not through yet. I have something 
interesting to the House, if it is not to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin declines 
to yield. Ile has the floor. 

Mr. FREAR. I take up now the Boeuf flood way. General 
Jadwin proceeded there in the same way. Next there is the 
Atchafalaya, and you will find that in the Recorp of April 17, 
1928, at page 6662. In this case he makes provision, as he does 
in every case, and he said that there is no danger but that 
can be taken care of by them. In addition to that, if they can 
not raise the money, if you have a district down the valley that 
can not raise the money, we propose to take care of it rather 
than break up the plan. I now yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentle- 
man in fairness what proportion you want to require of these 
local communities? I am seeking light. The chairman says 
that 100 per cent is to be paid by the Government. What does 
the gentleman say the local communities ought to contribute? 

Mr. FREAR. The suggestion is made in the Jadwin report 
of 20 per cent. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What does the gentleman say? 

Mr. FREAR. The suggestion of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuarpra] is one-third in the case of flood ways, 
and I am willing to support any of them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of the flood ways only. 

Mr. FREAR. I am willing to support any one of those 
anything to establish the doctrine of local contribution and to 
make it effective, because of the situation that we can see that 
is going to confront not only us but the American Congress in 
the future because of the demands that will be made in behalf 
of every tributary. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. You are asking that these Southern States 
contribute, say, 20 per cent. Has the National Government 
asked the city of Cleveland, in my State, to contribute any- 
thing toward preparing harbor jetties, or have they done any- 
thing of that kind at New York? 

Mr. FREAR. No; because that is for the general commerce 
of the United States. 

Mr. MURPHY. And this is for the general welfare of the 
United States, 

Mr. FREAR. In California they are asked to contribute one- 
third for the State and one-third for the people. If you say 


nothing is to be paid locally, an unlimited demand will come 
upon you. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FREAR. Yes. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman has advocated local con- 
tributions where, as I understand it, the community is actually 
able to contribute. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Has the gentleman determined in his own 
mind or has he proposed any method or instrumentality by 
which he could determine that question? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. The Secretary of War or the Board of 
Engineers will make that examination. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. On what basis? By valuation of real 
estate? What would be the basis? 

Mr. FREAR. I would not care to go into that. For 10 years 
we have been providing that they should do it. Without ques- 
tion we have been providing that and are providing it in other 
States. You can offer an amendment in any way you choose to 
provide the exact machinery. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman's suggestion was to leave 
me method of ascertaining the local responsibility to Executive 
action? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. As Chairman Rem said a few moments 
ago, the Mississippi River Commission did invest the money in 
case of emergency. Of course they did; and they did right, 
although in doing so they technically violated the law. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; certainly. : 

Mr. LUCE. I have prepared a little statement which might 
be of interest and value, being pertinent to the subject the gen- 
tleman has been discussing. With the gentleman's permission 
I would like to insert it at this point. 

Mr. FREAR. Very well. 

Mr. LUCE. In the matter of costs perhaps the pending pro- 
posal and possible substitutes can be better understood if we 
try to think in and emphasize terms of acres rather than terms 
of millions of dollars. 

The report of the Chief of Engineers gives $224 an acre as the 
value of the property in the region subject to overflow—omitting 
the city of New Orleans. 

The local expenditure for its protection has been $24.93 an 
acre. 

The Federal Government expenditure has been $5.92 an acre. 

Of late years two-thirds of the expenditure has been borne 
by the Federal Government, one-third by local interests. Were 
this basis continued, the pending proposal would mean $18.05 an 
acre of contribution by the Federal Government; $9.60 by local 
interests. 

The Chief of Engineers recommends that four-fifths should be 
borne by the Federal Government, which would be $21.66 an 
acre; and one-fifth by local interests, or $5.42 an acre. 

The pending bill proposes that all be borne by the Federal 
Government, $27.08 an acre. 

Were the advice of the Chief of Engineers to be considered, 
the question would seem to be whether property now worth $224 
an acre would with adequate protection be worth at least $229.42 
an acre, being the present value plus the local contribution. If 
so, then there would be no local burden in case term of payment 
were adjusted to the situation. The increment would balance 
the outlay. If the increment were more than $5.42 an acre, u 
little in excess of 4 per cent, then the property owners of the 
region would by so much gain at the expense of the country as 
a whole. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. The gentleman made the statement that the 
problem before us is taking care of the flood waters of 31 
States, quite a different problem from that of the State of 
California in that it involves only one river. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman is taking my time. The Red 
River, the Arkansas River, and every other river is subject to 
the same argument that the gentleman is making. They are all 
interested, just as is the Mississippi Valley. The gentleman 
has been listening to these discussions for five months, and he 
ought to be familiar with the facts. 

Mr. MURPHY. Does the gentleman ask the State of New 
York to take care of the harbor in New York? 


Mr. FREAR. No. The gentleman should understand the 
distinction. 
Mr. MURPHY. I do not understand the distinction when 31 


Raog are throwing their water down into the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Mr. REID of Minois. 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. LEHLBACH, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
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consideration the bill (S. 3740) for the control of floods on 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and for other pur- 
poses, reported that that committee had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

LAW LIBRARY OF THE LATE ELBRIDGE T, GERRY 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bin S. 3640 and put it upon its 
immediate passage. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 3640) authorizing acceptance from Prerer G. GERRY of the 
gift of the law library of the late Elbridge T. Gerry 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Chief Justice of the United States 18 
authorized to accept on behalf of the United States, for the use of the 
Supreme Court, the gift of Perer G. Gerry, a Senator of the United 
States from the State of Rhode Island, of the law library bequeathed to 
him by his father, the late Elbridge T. Gerry. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ADDRESSES BY HON, MARY T. NORTON 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record by including the address 
delivered by the lady from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton] on April 
18, 1928. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address de- 
livered by Hon. Mary T. Norton, a Representative in Congress 
from the State of New Jersey, at the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution Convention, Washington, D. C., April 18, 1928: 


WOMAN’S PATRIOTIC PRIVILEGE 


It is a privilege and a pleasure to come here to-night to address this 
very representative American audience and to greet your distinguished 
president general, Mrs. Brosseau, and the delegates gathered here in the 
interest of the welfare of our beloved America. 

Your organization, more than any other, perhaps, is expected to lead 
in those things that have been in the past and shall continue to be in the 
future the broad-minded policies of a free people. So it is with a very 
secure feeling of understanding and cooperation that I address myself to 
the subject thrat has been assigned to me, Woman's patriotic 
privilege.” 

The title brings me back many years, to my youth, when our pro- 
gressive farseeing sisters started on a very discouraging crusade to 
establish patriotic privileges for women; and the thought has come 
to me that, perhaps, it would be well for me to-night to ask whether 
or not we have availed ourselves of those privileges, as well as to pre- 
sent to you some reasons why we should do so. 

To the first question, I would say that according to statistics we 
have completely failed in recognizing our privilege and availing our- 
selves of the means whereby we could make a real worth-while con- 
tribution to good government. It was hoped that giving the vote to 
women would arouse a more general interest in the obligations of elec- 
tion day. For the last two presidential elections the average has 
been less than 50 per cent. There is no way to divide the total vote 
cast by men and women; but of the 27,000,000 votes cast it was 
estimated that only 37 per cent represented the vote of women in 
1920, the first election after the adoption of the suffrage amendment. 

The senatorial vote of 1922 revealed some astonishing facts. In not 
a few of the States the vote cast for senatorial candidates was less 
than 50 per cent of the total vote. In not a single case did the 
successful candidate secure anywhere near a majority of the total vote; 
in other words, they were elected by the minority. 

In the presidential election of 1924 a great effort was made to get 
out a larger participation on election day, and prominent patriotic 
organizations and individuals attempted to get the people to the polls. 
When the vote was counted it was found that it showed little improve- 
ment over the results of 1920, 51 per cent of the voting strength of 
this country discharging the obligations of citizenship. 

When we hear of corruption in politics, what has been our reaction? 
If the corruption touches us, we naturally recoil from it and are 
horrified that such conditions do exist. If it does not touch us, we 
decide that it is none of our business and forget about it if the news- 
papers permit us to do so. 
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Do we ever think that part of the condition is our own responsibility? 
Rarely. And yet this is true, for we have been given a weapon to fight 
with that is greater, if correctly used, than all the arguments ever 
spoken or written to purify polities. Our country is just as good, or 
just as bad, as its citizens; and unless we all take a proper and sincere 
interest in government, and use that sacred weapon, the ballot, we 
have no right to criticize or complain of the very worst government. 
Do you realize the great moral strength that can be secured to 
government through the proper use of the ballot? Must it come through 
a great calamity, that all the women of the country shall use the 
ballot? 

If you thought that to-morrow your country would again find itself 
in a position of defending its honor, and your sons were called to 
that defense, would you still stand aside and allow a minority to 
assume the responsibility? I think not. 

When the unthinking women of the country are clamoring for 
peace, and are led along by propagandists reared in the school of 
sovietism—to believe that peace can be secured only through destroying 
the great American Army and Navy, and this sinister influence is 
reaching out to destroy those who would uphold the sacred traditions 
of our country—wonld you, then, use your patriotic privilege? I think 
you would. Why wait, however, until the necessity arises? We have 
in our country the finest types of womanhood to be found anywhere in 
the world, and their influence at elections would be tremendous if 
only they could be brought to realize their importance and organize 
their full strength. 

We hear pacifists all around us, imploring us not to add sufficient 
strength to our Navy to give us even a fighting chance to save our 
honor if we were called upon to defend it. Unthinking, well-meaning 
people who do not realize the dangerous element at work to undermine 
the foundation of our country. 

We want peace; we long for peace; but the peace that is worth 
having is worth being prepared at all times to defend. 

When a doctor is called to a patient, if he knows his business, he 
isn't satisfied with merely prescribing for the ailment; he takes precau- 
tions against the possibility of a more serious ailment, and his dose of 
prevention is always worth a pound of cure. z 

This, then, in a greater sense, seems to me the position we are in 
regarding peace, 

We are not preparing for war because we intend to keep our Navy 
in good condition. We are merely taking precautions against any con- 
dition developing that would lead us into war. 

I voted, very recently, to add 15 cruisers and 1 airplane carrier to 
strengthen our Navy, and I say to you to-night that I did so hating 
war with all my soul; with the never-fading picture before my eyes of 
millions of boys stricken in their young manhood, when life held the 
greatest promise; with the recollection of days and nights of great 
sorrow, when orders came to the camps to prepare to go forward. We 
were unprepared then, but it did not keep us out of war. 

You have heard what took place at the Geneva conference. You 
know that it is true we were the only nation to live up to the 5-5-3 
agreement, and in view of all this do you believe the pacifists who are 
preaching the philosophy of unpreparedness? 

Last year I spoke before you at the Conference on National Defense 
and urged you to bring all the influence at your command in order 
to pass an appropriation bill to secure the building of three cruisers 
to add to our national defense. You did so. 

To-night I am here to urge you, as a patriotic privilege and duty, 
to again do your part to have the Navy program bill, which has 
already passed the House, acted upon favorably in the Senate, that 
it may be signed by the President and become a law, not to promote 
war but to safeguard peace. 

We must be prepared to serve notice on all the nations of the 
world that we want peace so much that we stand ready at all times 
to defend it. 

I am a member of the Veterans’ Committee, where the aftermath of 
war is constantly before me, where never, for even a day, can I 
forget the suffering of those human derelicts who, a few short years 
ago, had reason to feel that life held every promise of joy and 
happiness; and yet with a heart full of sorrow for their great suffer- 
ing I say to you that we must have no quibbling with well-meaning, 
but poorly informed, pacificts, who, if their theories were permitted to 
govern the actions of those responsible for our country’s safety, would 
lead us not away from but into war. 

Perhaps I have wandered slightly from my subject, and yet it is 
interwoven with all that I have said to you to-night, for through your 
patriotic privilege you can do much to bring about all of the things 
for which your organization stands and prevent many of the errors 
entered into through mistaken impulses and, more often, false propa- 
ganda. 

It is a matter of regret that our country, to-day, to a great extent, 
is controlled by propaganda good and bad, but more often bad. In 
many instances hate is taking the place of love; racial and religious 
controversies are brought into the most innocent gatherings, and 
without realizing the insidious propaganda responsible for the intrusion 
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of subjects that should be sacred to us, as individuals, we permit our 
passions to rise and forget the teachings of the Master, who came on 
earth to preach peace and good will to all. 

It, therefore, behooves us, as patriotic women, to inform ourselyes 
of all that concerns the well-being of our country, and realizing our 
responsibility | avail ourselves of that sacred and patriotic privilege 
which came to us through the hardship and labor of those courageous 
women of this and a past generation who, realizing that the time would 
come in the life of our beloved America when its women would be 
needed, bequeathed to us a priceless gift to use intelligently and with 
which to defend the policies of a country whose flag typifies all that 
is purest and best and whose Constitution brought freedom and happi- 
ness to the people of all races and religions, who came to our shores 
from every country in the world. 

If I have succeeded to-night in arousing in you your responsibility 
as a patriotic American; if the teachings of your organization mean all 
that they should mean to you individually; if the presence of the 
Unknown Soldier in our beautiful cemetery at Arlington stirs your im- 
agination and brings to your mind that never-to-be-forgotten spring day 
when hundreds of thousands of the best America had to offer crossed the 
ocean to answer the call and dedicated their young manhood to the 
cause of justice and patriotism, then may I beg you organize and bring 
to the elections next November your full strength in votes, thereby 
proving, not only to our own people at home but to our sisters abroad, 
that woman's patriotic privilege is appreciated and that the women of 
America will answer the call for honesty in government and keep the 
Stars and Stripes flying in all its strength and purity. 


Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, I make the same 
request, to print a speech made by the same Representative. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following speech 
delivered by Hon. Mary T. Norton, a Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of New Jersey, over the radio, April 17, 
1928, in the “ Voters’ service” program broadcast from station 
WRC, Washington, D. C.: 


ISSUES BEFORE THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN 1928 


- Visioning my great American audience, it is a privilege to address 
you, and may I hope that my message to you to-night will awaken the 
conscience of those men and women who constitute the silent voters of 
the country. A minority that could bring about any reform in our 
Government. 

I have been asked to discuss the issues before the Democratic Party 
in 1928. 

It is a big subject to dispose of in this short time. ‘Therefore, of 
necessity, I may touch only the high spots as I see them. 

The most important issue is whether or not this country shall con- 
tinue as a democracy or return to federalism? Shall the political 
philosophy of Hamilton prevail, as evidenced by the constantly increas- 
ing bureau control over the States, or shall we, reassert our inde 
pendence and continue the government philosophy of Jefferson? 
Whether or not paid propagandists are to dominate this country? 
Any unbiased person who has carefully followed the trend of govern- 
ment during the past seven years must realize that big business and all 
that it typifies is in the saddle, driving those who are supposed to run 
the machinery of government whichever way it wills. Efficiency has 
taken the place of humanity, and God help those who are caught in the 
wheels of this grinding machinery. 

When one thinks of the “Main Street” attitude of our people in 
many parts of the country, quarreling about nonessentials, when per- 
haps the very life of the Republic is threatened from within and with- 
out, one can not help wondering just what sinister forces are at work 
to bring about so strange a condition. When it has been demonstrated 
so conclusively that the Republican administration has permitted a seg- 
ment of big business, which seeks and receives special favors from the 
hands of this administration, to frame and carry through the policies of 
government, even to stealing the properties which belong to and were 
owned by the Government, it would seem to any thoughtful citizen 
that the time had come for us to think of the real important issues 
before us and place in correct position those controversial questions 
which have no real bearing on the-country and should be relegated to 
their proper place. 

Never since Jackson’s time has our country been so greatly in need 
of spiritual rehabilitation. Never since have the forces of public greed 
and corruption been so demonstrated, and yet there are men and women 
listening-in to-night so little interested in the welfare of their country 
that they will not cast a ballot even to save its honor. 

They call themselves Americans; yet what part have they played in 
upholding the integrity of America? “ Stay-at-homes,” who are too in- 
different to avail themselves of the God-given privilege of the ballot 
to keep. their country safe and secure from those who would destroy it. 
- What kind of Americans are we to permit corrupt business to domi- 
nate the policies of the country, to dictate terms to a free people? 
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Do we want efficiency at the expense of humanity? Do we desire 
the survival of the few or the happiness of the great American family? 
Must the dollar mark transcend every inspiration in the heart of 
America? 

I do not think so. Whenever this country has been threatened by 
exploiters there has always come a rebuke from the thinking people 
of our land. Those who have revered the traditions of this great 
country, slow to anger but mighty in action when those traditions are 
threatened. 

A great army of peaceful people, carrying high a banner typifying 
those things for which our forefathers gave their blood—democracy in 
its broadest sense, freedom of conscience, freedom of the press, freedom 
of religion, the greatest good to the greatest number. 

These are some of the issues before the people to-day, and their solu- 
tion will be found in the election of a Democratic President, who will 
have the courage, honesty, ability, humanity, and determination to 
carry through the wishes of the masses as against the privileged few 
who are dominating our country and undermining its foundation. 

When we elect a man who will consider the prosperity of the farmer 
as important as the prosperity of the banker; when the just claims of 
the great army of Government employees shall be given full consid- 
eration and they receive a living wage for their contribution to gov- 
ernment; when the claims of the war veterans, who a few short years 
ago responded with their young manhood to the call to arms to make 
America safe shall have been generously considered; when we con- 
sider charity at home as important as charity abroad, and the flood 
sufferers in the South have been as fairly dealt with as the bankers 
of the country—then, and not until then, shall we have established 
humanity in government and destroyed the spectre of sovietism, which 
from time to time rears its ugly head. 

Ours is conceded to be the greatest country in the world and it is 
our big task to keep it great. We have all the necessary implements 
to continue its greatness, but shall we use these implements? 

Shall we permit a minority to do our thinking and stand in the 
middie of the road, or, with conscious individual power, stand together 
on the side of the road and issue our ultimatum for honesty in govern- 
ment, destruction of bureaucracies, return to State rights, a sound in- 
ternational policy; Army, Navy, and aviation forces that will maintain 
the respect of all nations and keep peace in our own; a Government 
concerned in the happiness and well-being of the great American people, 
who hä ve come to our shores from the nations of the world secking 
happiness and freedom in the land of prosperity? 

These are our issues, and if you agree with me that the time has 
come to restore political liberties which have been destroyed through 
economic opportunities offered to the favored few; if you believe in the 
distribution of wealth among many rather than the special privileged 
class; a government to protect the weak; a tariff that will apply to the 
needs of the farmer in the same proportion that it applied to the 
industrialist ; a return to the good old-fashioned theory of State rights 
instead of taking orders issued in bureaus at Washington—then I ask 
you to vote your full strength at the election in November and bring 
back to power in the Nation the party of Jefferson, Jackson, and 
Wilson ; that party who, during the most trying period of our country 
in the conduct of a great war, emerged without one stain of dishonor. 

Contrast those eight years of Democratic rule with the eight years 
since, under Republican dishonesty and corruption, and your answer 
will be the election of a Democratic President next November. 


FARMERS’ CONDITION AND SURPLUS-CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am inserting herewith speech delivered by me over 
8 WTFF, Washington, D. C, on the evening of April 18, 
1 

The speech is as follows: 


In the beginning of agriculture and on down through the ages the 
farmer's chosen aim was to provide the necessities of his household. 
He has been the outstanding example of self-dependence. While 
farmers have not abandoned the primary object of providing for his 
own family, be has branched out into the fortunes of business. He 
is now being called upon to clothe and feed the world. He is both 
proprietor and wage earner. Farmers producing the staple agricultural 
commodities deal almost exclusively as an individual both in buying 
and selling; therefore he is attempting to perform a variety of func- 
tions such as now obtained in almost no other trade. It is too much 
to expect a farmer to be an efficient producer as well as an expert 
salesman. He is supposed to be a judge of market conditions as well 
as an astute financier. He is to-day the only individual in business 


that absolutely bas no control as to the price he must pay for what 
he buys or as to what price he shall receive for what he sells. 

The farmer's business, while no fault of his, is the biggest gamble in 
the world. He is dependent upon weather conditions in getting his 
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crops properly started. When his crop is in the most promising condi- 
tion a wet or dry season may come along and completely destroy it. Or 
it may be destroyed by pest. If for any of these reasons he makes a 
short crop, although the price may be fair, he is short of the product. 
Should God Almighty send forth rain and sunshine ideal for a good 
harvest and withhold the ravages of the boll weevil, pink bollworm, corn 
borer, and other crop pests, thereby blessing him with a bountiful yield, 
the speculator steps in and fixes the pfice very often below the cost of 
production. Therefore while he is blessed with a wonderful crop 
which should prove to be a blessing, it more often proves to be a curse. 

There is a class of opponents to farm-relief legislation who know just 
about as much about agriculture and what farmers haye to contend with 
as a jack rabbit knows about Sunday. They say, “Let the farmers 
adjust their production so as to meet the actual demand.” 

The quantity and quality of production on the part of the producer is 
a gamble, He can cut his acreage, and if blessed with proper seasons 
and not bothered with crop pests he can produce a surplus. On the 
other hand, he may increase his acreage, but because of these unforeseen 
things over which the farmer has no control, his yield may be far below 
his average production. It is the philosophy of the farmer when prices 
are low that to be able to pay his obligations and carry on he must 
increase his acreage, hoping to increase his yield, so as to be able with 
a low price to bring in the total number of dollars because of the 
quantity of his production to meet his obligations. Those who do not 
understand this viewpoint on the part of the farmer will tell you that 
just the reverse will happen; that is, stimulate the price for that which 
he produces and the acreage will be so increased that it will bring about 
an overproduction. It is quite the reverse with every other line of busi- 
ness. Manufacturers can visualize a prosperous season in the future, 
and therefore take on extra labor, run their machinery full time not 
only in the day but at night, thereby increasing the output so as to be 
ready to reap the rich harvest. On the other hand, if they see changed 
conditions, prospects that look blue, perhaps orders already taken for 
their merchandise for future shipment are being canceled, they can cut 
down on their labor, put their plant on part time, and curtail produc- 
tion. 7 

The farmer is the only man in business to-day that can't tell you 
from one day to the next what his merchandise is worth. Not that 
he does not know the cost of producing but because, as stated a few 
minutes ago, he hasn't the marketing machinery, finances, or any way 
to control distribution or the orderly marketing of his products. He 
is forced to buy from those who are highly protected under special 
legislation or from thoroughly organized combinations who are able to 
monopolize and fix the price. In the meantime, the farmer is forced to 
sell for prices based on a world’s market and through a marketing 
system owned and operated by millions of middle men and speculators 
who gamble on the farmer’s product and fix the price thereon both to 
the producer and consumer. 

When the cotton farmer of the South buys his fertilizer and plants 
in the spring, cotton may be selling for 20 cents per pound. When 
he gets ready to sell in the fall, the speculator may have sold enough 
futures to put the price down to 15 cents. A cotton farmer may go 
to his market and sell cotton on Monday for 20 cents, and his neighbor 
may go to market on Tuesday with the same grade of cotton and get 
only 18 cents, a difference of $10 per bale. The speculator and the 
Government may put out bear dope as to farmers’ intentions to plant, 
as to crop conditions, weather, and farm pests and depress cotton prices 
several cents per pound, and one week later put out reports just the 
reverse and put cotton up 5 cents per pound. 

The cost of living to farmers as well as to all other consumers 
during the 14-year period from 1913 to December, 1927, inclusive, 
increased on an average of 72 per cent, according to figures made public 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on January 25. Food in the United 
States as a whole increased during this period 56 per cent, clothing 63 
per cent, housing 60 per cent, fuel and lighting 83 per cent, house- 
furnishing goods 105 per cent, and miscellaneous items 105 per cent. 

It is generally understood that for the past seven years farmers have 
lost ground compared to workers in other lines and have failed to re- 
celve an income equivalent in purchasing power to that of the pre-war 
period. Since 1920 but few farmers have been able to make ends meet. 
The majority have failed to maintain their position as compared with 
earlier years and thousands have lost their property. 

We are told by the Census Bureau that about 2,000,000 persons 
annually for the past few years have left the farm. 

In 1910 real-estate mortgage indebtedness amounted to $3,820,- 
470,000. In 1920 it had climbed to $7,857,700,000. In 1926 it had 
reached the enormous figure of $12,000,000,000. Surely these figures 
ought to convince those who are now proposing legislation to simply 
lend additional money to farmers. Farmers are not so concerned about 
additional loans, but fair prices for that which they produce on a basis 
of that which they buy, so that they might be able to pay their obliga- 
tions and carry on like other concerns. Direct taxes from farm prop- 
erty averaged $891,000,000 in 1909-1914. In 1920-21 taxes soared 
from $596,000,000 to $848,000,000, or about a 42 per cent increase, 
while at the same time the income of the farmers dropped from 
$16,621,000,000 to $10,313,000,000, a decline of 39 per cent. (In 1923 
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farm taxes amounted to $624,000,000. In 1924-25 there was a 236 per 
cent increase.) During the period from 1905 to 1914 farm bankrupt- 
cles averaged 14 out of every thousand farms. Nineteen hundred and 
twenty-four, 1925, and 1926 bankruptcies had increased to 125 out of 
every thousand. In 1880, 25 per cent of all farms were run by 
tenants; in 1920, 38 per cent; and in 1925, 60 per cent. From Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, to December 31, 1927, we had bank failures numbering 
about 4,000, with deposits amounting to $1,200,000,000, and three 
fourths of these were located in agricultural States. 

The Federal Government has been and is spending millions to help 
control and eradicate farm pests and to increase production. In other 
words, trying to make two sprigs grow where one used to grow, but 
after a glorious production, farmers are left as so many individuals, 
unorganized, to go up against a thoroughly organized and well-financed 
marketing system, owned by those who buy their products, and a 
speculative interest to be robbed of his products and his labor. Not 
only is the producer under the present system being robbed, but because 
of the millions of parasites operating between the producer and con- 
sumer, the consumer is being robbed also. 

I am sorry that I haven't the time to enlighten you on prices re 
ceived by farmers and prices paid by consumers for various farm prod- 
ucts, therefore, I shall mention only one product—sweet potatoes—sell- 
ing in my State, South Carolina, by the producer for 50 cents per 
bushel, while the consumers in the large cities, for instance, New York, 
are paying $6 per bushel. It is said by those who oppose the McNary- 
Haugen farm-relief legislation, “Let the farmers organize and help 
themselves.” This has been tried and tested for the past 50 years, and 
because of the various types of farmers, their financial condition, as 
well as many other reasons, they have been unable to organize, there- 
fore I believe with Abraham Lincoln when he said, “ That which a peo- 
ple should do for themselves, but could not do, the Federal Government 
should do it for them.” 

The world to-day needs every pound and every bushel of farm prod- 
ucts, and at a fair price. Therefore it is my contention that if we 
had the machinery set up under the McNary-Haugen bill properly 
financed by the Government in the way of a subsidy, which the farmers 
do not want, or by an equalization fee so as to create the funds for 
properly organizing and controlling their own products which would 
bring about orderly marketing, stabilization of prices, that would be 
fair to the producer as well as the consumer. 

Farmers being unorganized have very little voice in their Government 
compared to other smaller groups like the railroad interests, manufac- 
turing and banking interests, who are not only thoroughly organized 
financially but politically, and are therefore able to control the ad- 
ministration now in power. In other words, because of the political 
and financial power on the part of big business and special interests 
they are not only able to have special legislation passed by the Con- 
gress in their interest, but are able to prevent the passage of legisla- 
tion that would put producers on a basis of equality. 

When one who is anxious to represent the great agricultural inter- 
ests of the country, composed of 30,000,000 helpless citizens under 
the present system, by trying to legislate for a marketing system, 
orderly marketing, and the stabilizing of prices so as to guarantee a 
fair return to the producer he is told that it is economically unsound 
and unconstitutional. 

The Congress, however, in 1920 passed the transportation act increas- 
ing the membership of a Federal board known as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. While this board is appointed by the President of the 
United States and confirmed by the Senate, it seems to be almost impos- 
sible to get a man appointed thereon unless he is O. K. d by the railroad 
interests. This board not only fixes the valuation of all railroad prop- 
erty at a high valuation, including the millions of acres of land given 
to the railroad interests in the earlier days by the Government, but 
month by month they absolutely fix freight rates based on this valua- 
tion, to be paid by producers and consumers at a figure that will not 
only pay all expenses, labor, improvements, new equipment, high-priced 
salaries for officials, but a net income of 6 per cent on their investment. 
This board absolutely controls the operations of the railroads. If the 
railroad interest wants to cut out the operating of any line or build 
new lines or sell bonds, it is passed on by this board. Farmers would 
be delighted to have a similar board that would take stock of their 
capital invested in their farms, machinery, ete., counting the cost of 
operation, taxes, and labor, and then fix prices on their products so 
as to pay all expenses and give to them a net 6 per cent on their 
investment. A few years ago when railroads were doing business in 
competition to each other, without the benefits of this special legis- 
lation, they were in just about as bad condition financially as farmers 
are to-day. 

In 1922 a Republican Congress passed what is known as the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill in the interest of the manufacturing inter- 
ests, not only containing the highest tariff rates ever written in a 
tariff bill but a provision whereby the President of the United States 
on the request and by proper showing on the part of the manufacturer 
can even increase tariff rates, all of which are costing producers and 
consumers millions of dollars annually in the way of profits to the 
manufacturer and in indirect tax to the Government. 
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We are told by the Republican Party that this special legislation is 
necessary because manufacturers can not compete with foreign markets ; 
yet under the present system farmers are forced not only to pay for 
this protection given the manufacturers but are forced to sell their 
products based on a world market in competition with foreign producers. 
Of course, the party in power has placed in the tarif act certain rates 
on farm products—for instance, 42 cents on wheat—but even farmers 
who grow wheat have found out that this is only a joke. 

Wouldn't it be just as fair to say to the manufacturer as well as to 
the railroad interests when they asked for this special legislation the 
same thing that the opponents for special legislation for agriculture, 
that “it is unconstitutional and economically unsound, You should 
help yourselves and not ask for Government assistance.” 

Farm products in their raw and unmanufactured state are bulky 
and heavy. You can ship 1 bale of cotton just as cheap as you can 
1,000 bales per hundred pounds. A bushel of corn weighing 56 pounds, 
worth $1, will cost just as much in the way of a freight rate as a suit of 
clothes that sells for $50 for the same distance shipped. The manu- 
facturer with the tariff is enabled to so increase his domestic price and 
profit that he is able to dispose of his surplus by dumping same in for- 
eign markets at considerably lower prices than the domestic price. 

Under the present system, although wheat growers have been given a 
42-cent per bushel tariff rate, they are unable to make it apply; therefore 
when they ask for legislation to do the very thing that the manufac- 
turer is doing under his tariff legislation he is called a radical. 

The same day the President vetoed farm relief legislation he per- 
mitted a 50 per cent increase in the tariff rate on steel for the benefit 
of the Steel Trust of this country. 

We passed an immigration law, and I am for it, limiting immigration 
so as to enable labor to fix prices without competition of cheap foreign 
Jabor, 

It is said by those who oppose the MeNary-Haugen bill that the 
equalization or stabilization fee contained therein is a tax on farmers’ 
products, Under the bill this fee, say, $2 or $5 per bale of cotton, is 
to be paid by all cotton farmers into a stabilization fund which is 
controlled and administered by a Federal board composed of 12 men, 
Not one penny would go to the Government. If this was a taxing 
scheme, this money would go into the Federal Treasury like all other 
tax receipts. On the other hand, for what purpose is it to be used? 
To be advanced by the board to certain agencies through marketing 
agreements; to be used by this agency, not the Federal board, to buy 
up for orderly marketing the surplus when blessed with a surplus, as 
was the case in 1926. This would enable farmers to hold their own 
cotton with their own funds, with equal burdens on all cotton farmers, 
and feed it back inte the market in an orderly manner and during short 
crop years, like the one in 1927, following the large crop of the previous 
year. Is there anything unfair about this? Mr. Clayton, of Anderson- 
Clayton Cotton Co., says it can be done and would solve the cotton 
farmers’ problem, but he also says that he is against the farm relief 
legislation. He is for letting the farmers organize and help them- 
selves. . 

About the time farmers were ready to sell cotton in the first of the 
fall in 1926 cotton was selling for 18 cents, Crop prospects were good 
and everybody happy. About this time a Government crop report was 
given out estimating a crop of about 15,000,000 bales, and cotton began 
to decline. Every 15 days these reports were issued, each time increas- 
ing their estimate, until a final estimate of about 18,000,000 bales, 
which carried the price of cotton down to 11 cents for good cotton 
and as low as 6 cents for low-grade cotton. What happened? Farmers 
had to sell. Merchants and banks were calling them speculators and 
buyers of cotton were buying the actual cotton at their own price and 
selling futures against same, which helped force the price down. Dur- 
ing the 12 months that followed mills and speculators in the United 
States bought 8,000,000 bales and foreign countries bought and ex- 
ported 11,000,000 bales, making a total of 19,000,000 bales, 1,000,000 
more than was produced that year, and 5,000,000 bales more than was 
bought during the previous year. 

After this cotton passed out of the hands of the producers, along 
came the short crop of 1927, about 12,750,000 bales, and prices advanced 
to as high as 24 cents first of the fall of 1927. Now, who is paying 
the tax—the farmers who sold their 1926 cotton at from 6 cents to 
12 cents per pound, or those who bought it and sold during the next 
spring or the first of the fall of 1927 at from 15 cents to 20 cents, 
a difference of about $50 per bale, or a difference of $250,000,000 out 
of the pocket of the unprotected producers into the pockets largely of 
those who opposed farm relief? 

In closing I am reminded of the statement of James J. Hill when he 
stood on the bank of the Red River, which separates Minnesota from 
North Dakota, and looked across the vast expanse of what was then 
considered a desert and is now known as the “bread basket” of the 
world: “ Not armies or navies or commerce or diversity of manufacture 
or anything other than the farm is the anchor which will hold through 
the storms of time that swoop all else away.” 

Surely a prosperous agriculture is fundamental to the success of all 
related business enterprise and to yourself, 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 
To Mr. Burton (at the request of Mr. Bece), indefinitely, on 
account of important business. A 
To Mr. WITTE of Kansas (at the request of Mr. Hoch), in- 
definitely, on account of illness. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
rr aN how the time remains for general debate on this 
The SPEAKER. The Chair is advised that 20 minutes re- 
main, all in the control of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
FREAR]. 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred to the appropriate commit- 
tees, as follows: 

S. 343. An act for the relief of Sallie Stapleford, Mrs. J. C. 
Stuckert, Mary E. Hildebrand, Kate Wright, Mary M. Janvier, 
Harry L. Gray, Frank D. Carrow, Harry V. Buckson, George H. 
Swain, Claude N. Jester, and Charles H. Jamison; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 605. An act for the relief of Capt. Clarence Barnard; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

S. 1271. An act to more effectively meet the obligations of the 
United States under the migratory bird treaty with Great Brit- 
ain by lessening the dangers threatening migratory game birds 
from drainage and other causes, by the acquisition of areas of 
land and of water to furnish in perpetuity reservations for the 
adequate protection of such birds; and by providing funds for 
the establishment of such areas, their maintenance and improve- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 1486. An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Addison E. Bullard; to the Committee on War Claims. 

S. 1646. An act for the relief of James M. E. Brown; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 2291. An act for the relief of certain seamen and any and 
all persons entitled to receive a part or all money now held 
by the Goyernment of the United States on a purchase contract 
of steamship Orion, who are judgment creditors of the Black 
Star Line (Inc.) for wages earned; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2488. An act for the relief of the firm of M. Levin & Sons; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2463. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
purchase of a tract of land adjoining the United States target 
range at Auburn, Me.“ approved May 19, 1926; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2473. An act for the relief of Will J. Allen; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

S. 3030. An act for the relief of Southern Shipyard Corpora- 
tion; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3057. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to transfer 
and convey to the Portland water district, a municipal corpora- 
tion, the water pipe line including the submarine water main 
connecting Fort McKinley, Me., with the water system of the 
Portland water district, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3269. An act providing for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Army of Hunter Liggett and Robert L. Bullard, major 
generals, United States Army, retired; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

S. 3314. An act for the relief of John J. Fitzgerald; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

S. 3556. An act to insure adequate supplies of timber and 
other forest products for the people of the United States, to 
promote the full use for timber growing and other purposes of 
forest lands in the United States, including farm wood lots 
and those abandoned areas not suitable for agricultural pro- 
duction, and to secure the correlation and the most economical 
conduct of forest research in the Department of Agriculture, 
through research in reforestation, timber growing, protection, 
utilization, forest economics, aud related subjects, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8. 3776. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patents for lands held under color of title; to the 
Committee on Public Lands, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 11203. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Telfair and Coffee to construct, maintain, and 
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operate a free highway bridge across the Ocmulgee River at or 
near the present Jacksonville Ferry in Telfair and Coffee 
Counties, Ga.; 

H. R. 11685. An act to accept the cession by the State of 
California of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced 
within the Lassen Volcanic National Park, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 11887. An act authorizing the Interstate Bridge Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Missouri River at or near Nebraska City, 
Nebr. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill 
and joint resolution of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 2948. An act to amend section 6, act of March 4, 1923, as 
amended, so as to better provide for care and treatment of 
members of the civilian components of the Army who suffer 
personal injury in line of duty, and for other purposes; and 

F. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to grant permission for the erec- 
tion of a memorial statue of Cardinal Gibbons, 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr, CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 350. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River near Trenton, 
N. J.; 

II. R. 475. An act to permit taxation of lands of homestead 
and desert land entrymen under the reclamation act; 

II. R. 852. An act authorizing the issuance of a certain patent; 

H. R. 1588. An act for the relief of Louis H. Harmon; 

II. R. 1970. An act for the relief of Dennis W. Scott; 

H. R. 2294. An act for the relief of George H. Gilbert ; 

H. R. 6431. An act for the relief of Lewis H. Easterly; 

H. R. 6990. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at the Pacific Branch Soldiers’ Home, Los Angeles County, 
Calif., and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 7223. An act to add certain lands to the Gunnison Na- 
tional Forest, Colo. ; 

H.R. 7518. An act for the relief of the Farmers’ National 
Bank of Danville, Ky.; 

H. R. 8550. An act to amend the national defense act; 

H. R. 8724. An act granting certain lands to the elty of 
Mendon, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply 
system of said city; 

II. R. 8733. An act granting certain lands to the city of Boun- 
tiful, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply system 
of said city ; 

H. R. 8734. An act granting certain lands to the city of Cen- 
terville, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply 
system of said city; 

H. R. 8744. An act to accept the cession by the State of Colo- 
rado of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced within 
the Mesa Verde National Park, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8915. An act to provide for the detention of fugitives 
apprehended in the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 8983. An act for the relief of William G. Beaty, de- 
ceased ; 

H. R. 9368. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to ex- 
change with the Pennsylvania Railroad Co, certain tracts of 
land situate in the city of Philadelphia, and State of Penn- 
Sylvania; 

H. R. 9902. An act for the relief of James A. DeLoach; 

H. R. 10038. An act for the relief of Wilford W. Caldwell; 

H. R. 11023. An act to add certain lands to the Lassen Vol- 
canic National Park in the Sierra Nevada Mountains of the 
State of California; 

H. R. 11762. An act to authorize an appropriation to complete 
construction at Fort Wadsworth, N. X.; and 

II. J. Res. 244. Joint resolution authorizing the modification 
of the adopted project for Oakland Harbor, Calif. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
April 20, 1928, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Friday, April 20, 1928, as reported 
to the fioor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
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COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
(10.30 a. m.) 

A bill to provide for a five-year construction and maintenance 
2115. for the United States Bureau of Fisheries (H. R. 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

For recognition of meritorious service performed by Lieut. 
Commander Edward Ellsberg, Lieut. Henry Hartley, and Boat- 
swain Richard E. Hawes (H. R. 7495). 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 

(10.30 a. m.) 

To provide for the transfer to the Department of the In- 
terior of the public-works functions of the Federal Government 
(H. R. 8127). 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend the definition of oleomargarine contained in the 
act entitled “An act defining butter; also imposing a tax and 
regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation 
ion approved August 2, 1886, as amended (H. R. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To provide legal-tender money without interest secured by 
community noninterest-bearing 25-year bonds for public im- 
provements, market roads, employment of unemployed, build- 
ing homes for, and financing through community banks organ- 
ized under State laws, its citizens, farmers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, partnerships, corporations, trusts, or trustees, and 
for community needs of the United States (H. R. 12288). 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Designating May 1 as child-health day (H. J. Res. 184). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

455. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting 
draft of a proposed bill to relieve Julian E. Gillespie, temporary 
special disbursing agent of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, in the matter of certain expenditures; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

456. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation 
under the legislative establishment, United States Senate, for 
the fiscal year 1928, in the sum of $1,200 (H. Doc. No. 236); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 7904. A bill to transfer to the city of Duluth, Minn., the 
old Federal building, together with the site thereof; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1307). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. E. 12409. A bill to grant to the city of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
an easement over certain Government property; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1308). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
H. J. Res. 249. A joint resolution granting an easement to the 
city of Duluth, Minn.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1309). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. BOWMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 12947. A bill to regulate the practice of the healing art to 
protect the public health in the District of Columbia; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1310). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, WINTER: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 10808. A bill to investigate and determine the feasibility 
of the construction of an irrigation dam on the Greybull River, 
Wyo. ; with amendment (Rept. No. 1312). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 10309. A bill to investigate and determine the feasibility 
of the construction of an irrigation dam on the Bear River, 
Wyo.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1313). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. VESTAL: Committee on Patents. H. R. 10435. A bill 
providing for the extension of the time limitations under which 
patents were issued in the case of persons who served in the 
military or naval forces of the United States during the World 
War; with amendment (Rept. No. 1314). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 12879. 
A bill to repeal section 1445 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 1315). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BACHARACH: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 
13143. A bill to adjust the compensation of certain employees 
in the customs service; without amendment (Rept. No. 1316). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. JENKINS: Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. H. R. 12816. A bill relating to the immigration of certain 
relatives of United States citizens and aliens lawfully admitted 
to the United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 1317). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
H. R. 12952. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices and 
other buildings and work under the supervision of the Treasury 
Department, and for other purposes,” approved August 25, 1919, 
as amended by act of March 6, 1920; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1311). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12839) 
granting an increase of pension to Beckie E. Hyman, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 13171) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to accept a franchise from the govern- 
ment of the city of New York, to change the routing of the 
pneumatic-tube service between the customhouse and the pres- 
ent appraiser’s stores building, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA. A bill (H. R. 13172) authorizing an 
appropriation of $1,000 for the erection of a tablet or monu- 
ment on the grave of Linnie Love in Cornelius Cemetery, Wash- 
ington County, Oreg.; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 13173) to amend the 
Federal farm loan act, as amended; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. YON: A bill (H. R. 13174) declaring certain desig- 
nated purposes with respect to certain parts of Santa Rosa 
Island in Florida to be public purposes” within the meaning 
of the proviso in section 7 of the act approved March 12, 1926, 
entitled “An act authorizing the use for permanent construction 
at military posts of the proceeds from the sale of surplus War 
Department real property, and authorizing the sale of certain 
military reservations, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13175) granting the consent of Congress 
to the boards of county commissioners of the counties of 
Escambia and Santa Rosa, in the State of Florida, their suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and, operate, or to 
cause to be constructed, maintained, and operated under fran- 
chises granted by them, a toll bridge across Pensacola or 
Escambia Bay, in the State of Florida; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13176) granting the consent of Congress 
to the boards of county commissioners of the counties of 
Escambia, Fla., and Baldwin, Ala., their successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate, or to cause to be con- 
structed, maintained, and operated under franchises granted by 
them, a toll bridge across Perdido Bay in the States of Florida 
and Alabama ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13177) granting the consent of Congress 
to the boards of county commissioners of the counties of 
Escambia and Santa Rosa, in the State of Florida, their suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate, or to 
cause to be constructed, maintained, and operated, under fran- 
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chise granted by them, a free bridge across the Santa Rosa 
Sound, in the State of Florida; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 13178) to amend the 
national prohibition act, as amended, and as published in title 
27 of the Code of Laws of the United States of America (44 
Stat. L. pt. 1); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 13179) to provide for reor- 
ganization of the Department of State, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 13180) to define the 
promotion-list officers of the Army, and to prescribe the method 
of their promotion, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13181) au- 
thorizing the sale of the old Lazaretto property at Essington, 
Delaware County, Pa., to the Yacht Repair & Storage Co.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 13182) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the 
custody of the State of Alabama the silver service presented 
to the United States for the battleship Alabama; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. SIROVICH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 278) appoint- 
ing a commission of 15 to inquire into the subject of old-age 
dependency in the United States and proper method of its relief, 
and to report back its findings within two years; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: Resolution (H. Res. 173) amending the 
Rules of the House of Representatives by adding thereto a rule 
relative to the admission of Representatives; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 13183) for the relief of James 
E. O'Donnell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 13184) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary A. Gnau; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FURLOW: A bill (H. R. 13185) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie Madden; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GUYER: A bill (H. R. 13186) granting an increase 
of pension to John L. Daries; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13187) granting a 
pension to Mary B. Mappin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 13188) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ellen Nance; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. f 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 13189) granting an increase 
of pension to Rosa A. Russell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 13190) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Prine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 13191) 
for the relief of Fred Schwarz, jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 13192) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth G. Hays; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13193) granting a pension to Joseph Miller; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGRADY: A bill (H. R. 13194) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary E. Young; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAJOR of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 13195) granting 
a pension to Dora E. Cole; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 13196) granting a 
pension to Susan Holmes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 13197) granting 
a pension to Mary E. Bond; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


. PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6949. Petition of the executive council, American Bankers 
Association, in session at Augusta, Ga., urging Congress to pass 
the flood relief bill; to the Committee on Flood Control. 
6950. By Mr. BACHARACH: Petition of the Women's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Atlantic County, in favor of House 
bill 11410; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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6951. By Mr. BACON: Petition of sundry residents of Hunt- 
ington, Long Island, N. Y., favoring the passage of House bill 
11410; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6952. Also, petition of Pershing Square Post, No. 957, Amer- 
ican Legion, New York, in favor of House bill 10422; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6953. Also, petition of Annie Underhill and another, residents 
of Glen Head, Long Island, N. X., urging passage of House bill 
11410, to amend the national prohibition act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

6954. Also, petition of sundry residents of Long Island, N. Y., 
urging passage of House bill 11410, to amend the national pro- 
hibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6955. Also, petition of sundry residents of Westhampton Beach, 
Long Island, N. Y., urging passage of House bill 11410, to 
amend the national prohibition act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

6956. By Mr. BROWNING: Petition to the Congress of the 
United States to increase the pension of the widows and vet- 
erans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6957. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of American Legion, Bert S. 
Crossland Post, No. 170, of Torrance, Calif., for the creation of 
the American green cross as a national organization, embodied 
in House Joint Resolution 196; to the Committee on Education. 

6958. Also, petition of the American Legion Auxiliary of Alta 
Post, No. 19, of California, fayoring House bill 5520; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

6959. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution adopted by the Metal 
Trades Council of Brooklyn, indorsing House bill 12032; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

6960. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of National Customs Service 
Asscciation, by the secretary, Fred A. Ostrick, in support of 
House bili 10644, providing for salary increases for a large num- 
ber of the customs employees; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

6961. Also, article of Dan Sonnentheil, 993 Park Avenue, New 
York City, in regard to the equalization fee as embodied in the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, and including cotton; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

6962. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo., 
urging the enactment of flood-relief legislation during the pres- 
ent session of Congress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6963. By Mr. HARDY: Petition of 32 citizens of El Paso 
County, Colo., urging the passage of legislation increasing the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6964. Also, Petition of 62 citizens of Pueblo, Colo., urging the 
passage of legislation increasing the pensions of Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6965. Also, petition of 49 citizens of Pueblo, Colo., urging 
the passage of legislation increasing the pensions of Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6966. Also, petition of 11 citizens of Trinidad, Colo., urging 
the passage of legislation increasing the pensions of Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

6967. By Mr. KORELL: Petition of citizens of Portland, 
Oreg., urging the enactment of legislation for the relief of Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6968. Also, petition of citizens of Portland, Oreg., urging 
the enactment of legislation for the relief of Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of yeterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6969. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of several residents of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., urging passage of House bill 11998, dog experi- 
ment bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6970. Also, petition of members of Providence Local, No. 102, 
of the Farmers’ Union of America, Dawson, Minn., urging 
passage of the Capper-Hope bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

6971. Also (by request), petition of Theodore Wirth, super- 
intendent, and board of park commissioners, Minneapolis, Minn., 
urging enactment of the so-called 60-40 basis for District of Co- 
lumbia annual appropriations and urging provision for appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 for the Planning Commission; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6972. Also, petition of Captain Comfort Starr Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Tracy, Minn., urging enact- 
ment into law of certain bills proposing to amend the present 
W act; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. : 
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6973. Also, petition of the Northwestern Shoe Travelers As- 
sociation, favoring the repeal of the Pullman surcharge; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6974. By Mr. LAGUARDIA: Petition of Italian Evangelical 
Ministers’ Association of Greater New York and vicinity, in- 
dorsing House Joint Resolution 234; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, 

6975. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the Proportional Repre- 
sentation League, Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the passage of the 
Lea resolution (H. J. Res. 181), providing for a change by con- 
stitutional amendment in the method of electing the President 
and Vice President of the United States; to the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 

6976. Also, petition of Pickands Mather & Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, urging the passage of House bill 102, providing for a 
10-year exemption from all income taxes of profits on the sale 
of certain old American vessels; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

6977. Also, petition of leading St. Louis, Mo., associations, 
petitioning Congress for adequate flood-control legislation at 
this session; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

6978. Also, petition of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York City, favoring House bill 10644, providing for an increase 
of salaries to employees in the customs service, on the ground 
that it will result in increased efficiency beneficial to both the 
Government and business generally; tothe Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

6979, Also, petition of Pershing Square Post, No. 957, of the 
American Legion, New York City, favoring House bill 10422 and 
Senate bill 860, intended to correct injustices and discrimina- 
tions against men who served in the military and naval branches 
of the United States, so far as status as Government employees 
and appointments are concerned; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

6980. Also, petition of Zenith Butter & Egg Co., New York 
City, opposing the passnge of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6981. Also, petition of the Joint Conference of Affiliated Fed- 
eral Employees on Retirement of Greater New York, requesting 
that favorable consideration be given the Lehlbach retirement 
bill (H. R. 25) ; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6982. Also, petition of Metal Trades Council of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., American Federation of Labor, urging enactment of 
House bill 12032 and Senate bill 3685, providing for the correc- 
tion of injustices suffered by the chief warrant officers of the 
Navy, particular attention being invited to resolutions adopted 
by said council ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

6983. Also, petition of Federation of Post Office Clerks, New 
York City, requesting that the LehIbach retirement bill (H. R. 
25) be brought fo an early consideration and yote; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

6984. Also, petition of the Crockery Board of Trade, New 
York, urging passage of House bill 8545, providing for 1-cent 
postage rate on local letters; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

6985. Also, petition of William E. Kelly, county clerk, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., urging passage of House bill 11622, providing for an 
equalization of salaries paid to postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6986. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Maryland Historical 
Society, of Baltimore, and Joel Gutman & Co., of Baltimore, 
Md., registering opposition to Senate bill 1752, for the purpose 
of discontinuing use of Government stamped envelopes; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6987. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Buffalo Chapter, No. 12, 
Izaak Walton League of America, urging the passage of House 
bill 7361; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6988. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the metal trades de- 
partment, American Federation of Labor, Brooklyn, N. V., 
favoring the passage of Senate bill 3685 and House bill 12032, 
to correct injustices suffered by the chief warrant officers of 
the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

6989. Also, petition of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Louis, Mo., favoring the passage by this Congress of an 
adequate flood-control measure; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

6990. Also, petition of the Crockery Board of Trade of New 
York, fayoring the passage of House bill 8545, for a 1-cent 
postage rate on local letters; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

6991. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of the Grasselli Chemical 
Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., opposing the passage of the Wyant 
bill (H. R. 8127); to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, 
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6992. Also, petition of the Crockery Board of Trade of New 
York, urging the passage of House bill 8545; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6993. Also, petition of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, urging the passage of the Bacharach bill (H. R, 10644) ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6094. Also, petition of Pershing Square Post, No, 957, Ameri- 
ean Legion, of New York City, favoring the passage of House 
bill 10422; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

6995. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of residents of 
Dunkirk, N. Y., in favor of Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6996. Also, petition of residents of Cuba, N. Y., urging pas- 
sage of House bill 11410; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6997. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition by Mrs. Roy Jepson and 49 
adult residents of Frazee, Minn., urging Congress to pass the 
bill increasing the pension rate to $50 for Civil War widows; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

6998. Also, petition of Emma Johnson and residents of De- 
troit Lakes, urging favorable consideration by Congress of the 
Tyson-Fitzgerald bill and the universal draft bill; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6999. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of citizens of 
Greenleaf, Kans., in support of legislation increasing the rate of 
pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

7000. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition of 20 residents of Van 
Wert, Iowa, and vicinity, protesting against the passage of Sen- 
ate bill 1752; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

7001. By Mr. WATSON: Resolutions passed by the John Ash- 
ley Dennis, Jr., Post, No. 437, in opposition to Senate bill 777; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7002. By Mr. WINTER: Resolution from Travis Snow Post, 
No. 5, American Legion, Thermopolis, Wyo.; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

7003. Also, resolution from Travis Snow Post, No. 5, American 
Legion, Thermopolis, Wyo.; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. - 


SENATE 
Fnwar, April 20, 1928 


Rey. James W. Morris, D. D., of the city of Washington, 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, who art more ready to 
hear than we are to pray, and who hast tanght us through Thy 
divine Son that whatsoever we ask in His name He will do, to 
the end that the Father may be glorified in the Son, we come 
to Thee now trusting in this sure word of promise. Not know- 
ing what we should pray for as we ought, we come to Thee 
thankfully, depending upon the intercession of the spirit who 
helpeth our infirmities. Be pleased to grant that our great 
People, whom Thou hast so richly blessed with peace, plenty, 
and abundant prosperity, may be given by Thy divine provi- 
dence just those proofs and probations, that fatherly training 
and discipline, such changes and chances of joy and sorrow as 
shall best enable them to glorify Thy name and to give Thee 
praise. -Help us to— 


Welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth's smoothness rough . 
Each sting that bids not sit nor stand but go. 


Give to us a realization of the high calling we have of God 
to witness to His truth by Christian manhood of plain living 
and high thinking. Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Jones and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with, and the Jour- 
nal was approyed, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2948. An act to amend section 6, act of March 4, 1923, as 
amended, so as to better provide for care and treatment of 
members of the civilian components of the Army who suffer 
personal injury in line of duty, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11685. An act to accept the cession by the State of Cali- 
fornia of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced within 
the Lassen Volcanic National Park, and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 11887. An act authorizing the Interstate Bridge Co., its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Nebraska City, 
Nebr. ; 

H. R. 11203. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Telfair and Coffee to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a free highway bridge across the Ocmulgee River at or near 
85 Present Jacksonville Ferry in Telfair and Coffee Counties, 
Ja.; and 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to grant permission for the eree- 
tion of a memorial statue of Cardinal Gibbons. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess La Follette Sheppard 
Barkle, Fletcher Locher Shipstead 
Bay Frazier McKellar Shortridge 
Bingham George McLean Simmons 
Blaine Glass McMaster Smith 
Blease Goft McNa Smoot 
Borah ing Ma d Steiwer 
Bratton Gould Metcalf Stephens 
Brookhart Greene Moses Swanson 
Broussard Hale Neely Thomas 
uce Harris Norbeck Tydings 
Capper Harrison Norris Tyson 
Caraway Hayden Nye Vandenberg 
Copeland Heflin Oddie wee 
Howell Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Johnson Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Jones Ransdell Warren 
Dale Kendrick , Pa. Waterman 
Keyes Sackett Watson 
King Schall Wheeler 


Mr. CARAWAY. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RoBINsoN] is necessarily 
detained from the Senate on account of illness. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. WAGNER. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] is still detained from the Sen- 
ate owing to illness in his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


NORTHWESTERN BANDS OF SHOSHONE INDIANS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 710) con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, adjudi- 
cate, and render judgment in claims which the Northwestern 
Bands of Shoshone Indians may have against the United States. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House, ask for a conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Frazier, Mr. SCHALL, and Mr. ASHURST conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

FEDERAL POINT LIGHTHOUSE RESERVATION, N. o. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to transfer the Federal Point 
Lighthouse Reservation, N. C., to the city of Wilmington, N. C., 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


BOULDER DAM 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have here a statement con- 
cerning the Boulder Dam project which was issued by the 
American Engineering Council on April 18 of this year. I ask 
that the clerk may read the same. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

STATEMENT CONCERNING BOULDER DAM PROJECT ISSUED BY AMERICAN 

ENGINEERING COUNCIL APRIL 18, 1928 


American Engineering Council, representing 43,000 professional engi- 
neers, is an organization conducted for the purpose of affording a 
means through which engineers may express their views concerning na- 
tional questions of an engineering character. National problems such 
as flood control, utilization of natural resources, and the like, come 
within its purview of activity. 

Consequently council has given careful consideration to the Boulder 
Dam project which has been under consideration by the Congress, In 
keeping with its usual practice, the council appointed a special com- 
mittee composed of most eminent engineers experienced in such matters 
to review all data and information available relating to the Boulder 
Dam project. This committee, after due deliberation, submitted a report 
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to the council which has been approved by the executive committee 
thereof. The report is as follows: 

“Your committee is unanimously agreed that the information set 
forth in the reports which have been submitted to us is not conclusive 
as to the engineering feasibility of the plan outlined in the Swing- 
Johnson bill, and that before either the Government or private capital 
would be justified on engineering or economic grounds in committing 
themselves to the expenditure involved, the development of the river 
for the purpose in view should be further and most thoroughly investi- 
gated to determine how the results which it seeks to accomplish can be 
secured with a reasonable assurance of success.” 

Francis Lee STUART, Chairman, 
ALLEN Hazen. 

CLEMENS HERSCHEL, 

J. WALDO SMITH. 

Lewis B. STILLWELL. 


Mr. ASHURST. Following that which has just been read 
there are numerous data regarding the training and experience 
of the members of the committee. I ask that that be included 
in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTER 


Allen Hazen: Consulting civil engineer; vice president American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers; vice president Hazen & Whipple, engineers, 
25 West Forty-third Street, New York City. 

Education: Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass; 
honorary degree Sc. D. New Hampshire and Dartmouth Colleges. 

In charge State board of health experiment station, Lawrence, Mass., 
1888-1893, 

In charge sewage disposal, World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 
1893. 

In private practice, Boston, 1894—1897, and in New York City since 
1897; work mainly on city water supplies. 

Chief engineer Albany water filtration plant built 1889-1899, and 
other purification works. 

Consulting engineer for water purification works, Washington, D. C. 

Author: The Filtration of Public Water Supplies, 1895-1900; Clean 
Water, 1907; Meter Rates for Water Works, 1917; also numerous 
articles on water supply and sewage disposal; joint author, Hydraulic 
Tables, with Gardner S. Williams, 1905. 

Member: American Society of Civil Engineers, American Public 
Health Association, etc. 

Clemens Herschel: Consulting civil and hydraulic engineer; past 
president American Society of Civil Engineers; 2 Wall Street, New 
York City. 

Education: S. B., Lawrence Scientific School (Harvard), 1860. 

Hydraulic engineer, Holyoke (Mass.) Water Power Co., 1879-1889. 

Railroad commissioner of Massachusetts, 1881—1883. 

Consulting engineer of several of the large water-power companies of 
Niagara Falls, 1884-1904. 

Engineer and superintendent East Jersey Water Co., 1889-1900. 

Inventor of Venturi water meter, for which was awarded Elliott 
Cresson gold medal of Franklin Institute. 

Member: American Society of Civil Engineers; Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers; Institute of Civil Engineers of Great Britain. 

Author: Continuous Revolving Drawbridges, 1875; One Hundred and 
Fifteen Experiments, 1897; Frontinus and the Water Supply of the 
City of Rome, 1899; also various contributions on engineering topics in 
technical journals. 

J. Waldo Smith: Consulting civil engineer; past vice president Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers; consulting engineer for Board of Water 
Supply of New York; Municipal Building, New York City. 

Education: Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; S. B., Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1887; director of engineering, Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, 1918; director of sclence, Columbia University, 
1918. 

Chief engineer of his home town at age of 17. 

Assistant engineer, Holyoke (Mass.) Water Power Co., 1887-1889. 

Resident engineer (two years), principal assistant engineer (six 
years), East Jersey Water Co., on design and construction of a supply 
of 50,000,000 gallons of water per day for Newark, 1890-1897. 

Chief engineer and superintendent Passaic, Acquackanonk, and Mont- 
clair Water Cos., in New Jersey, on maintenance, extension, and opera- 
tion of water supply, 1898-1900. 

Consulting engineer Jersey City Water Supply Co.; built filtration 
plant at Little Falls, N. J.; and directed design and construction of 
supply of 50,000,000 gallons daily for Jersey City, 1901-1903. 

Chief engineer for aqueduct commissioners, New York, N. XI., in 
charge of all construction work of Croton water system, involving 
completion of new Croton Dam, Muscoot Dam, Jerome Park Reservoir, 
and design of Cross River Dam, 1904-5. 

Chief engineer board of water supply, New York, to secure an addi- 
tional supply of 500,000,000 gallons of water per day from Catskill 
Mountains from 1905-1922. 
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Consulting engineer for board of water supply of New York, and 
in connection with water supplies for Philadelphia, Providence, Boston, 
and Kansas City, and consulting engineer for the Moffat Tunnel. 

Awarded John Fritz medal in 1918 for achievement providing city 
of New York with water. 

Chairman military engineering committee of New York which organ- 
ized a course of military engineering, lectures given by officers of the 
Corps of Engineers, Eastern Department, United States Army, imme- 
diate result of which was voluntary drilling of considerable numbers 
and many applications for first Plattsburg camp, 1915-16; on declara- 
tion of war, commissioned under direction of Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, recruited Eleventh Engineers Regiment. 

Member American Society of Civil Engineers, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Institution of Civil Engineers of Great Brtain, 
American Water Works Association, and various other scientific and 
allied technical socicties. 

Lewis Buckley Stillwell: Consulting electrical engineer; past presi- 
dent American Institute of Electrical Engineers; Century Club, New 
York City. 

Education: Wesleyan Untversity, 1882-1884; Lehigh University, 
E. E. 1885, M. S. 1907, D. Se. 1914; Wesleyan University, Sc. D. 
1907. 

Assistant electrician Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
1886-1890; chief electrical engineer, 1890-1898. 

Electrical director Niagara Falls Power Co., 1897-1900. 

In practice as consulting electrical engineer in New York since 1900. 

Consulting engineer Manhattan Elevator Railway Co. (electrification 
of elevated lines in New York City), 1899-1906. 

Electric director Rapid Transit Subway Construction Co., 1900-1909. 

Consulting engineer Hudson Co., 1905-1913. 

Member Erie Railroad electrification commission. 

Consulting engineer United Railways & Electric Co. of Baltimore, 
1906-1920; Interborough Rapid Transit Co., 1909-1920. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. (Hoosac Tunnel 
electrification), 1910-11; New York, Westchester & Boston Railway 
Co., 1911-1915; Lehigh Navigation Electric Co., 1912-1918. 

Consulting engineer Holland Vehicular Tunnels, 1924. 

Member: Board of Economics and Engineering of National Associa- 
tion Owners Railroad Securities, 1921-22; National Research Council ; 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers; American Institute of Con- 
sulting Engineers; American Society of Civil Engineers; British Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers; president Engineering Foundation; Royal 
Society of Arts, Great Britain; Franklin Institute; life trustee of 
Princeton University; board of directors Chamber of Commerce of 
United States, 1921-1923. 

Francis Lee Stuart: Consulting engineer, past vice president Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, 949 Broadway, New York City. 

Education: Graduate Emerson Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Entered Baltimore & Ohio service 1884, experience in the various engi- 
neering departments of railroads. 

District engineer of eastern side of Nicaraguan Canal, Nicaraguan 
Canal Commission, 1897. 

Division engineer Isthmian Canal Commission, 1899-1900. 

Assistant engineer and later engineer of surveys Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, 1900. 

Chief engineer Erie Railroad, 1905-1910; chief engineer Baltimore & 
Ohio, 1910-1915. 

Began private practice 1915 and has continued to date, during which 
time has served in following capacities: 

Chairman terminal port facilities committee of War Industries Board 
and member depot board, War Department, 1917—18 
Chairman budget committee, United States Railroad Administration, 
1918-1920. 

Engineering expert port development commission, Baltimore, 1921. 

Member technical advisory board, New Pork Port Authority, 1921. 

Member transit advisory board of Philadelphia, 1923. 

Retained by 11 trunk-line railroads serving port of New York to inves- 
tigate and report on transportation matters. 

Consulting engineer Cunard project and Hydroelectric Power Com- 
mission, Niagara Falls, Canada, 1920-21. 

Consulting engineer greater harbor committee of two hundred of Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce in connection with railroad and harbor 
problem. 

Member board of review, sanitary district, Chicago’s lake-leveling con- 
troversy and remedial program. 

Chairman committee on value diverted water for transportation from 
Lake Michigan to Gulf of Mexico, 

Member committee Great Lakes regulation; glant power advisory 
board, State of Pennsylvania, 

President International Conveyor Corporation, 
Corporation, Stuart Patents Corporation. 

More than 40 patents, mainly for inventions substituting improved 
machinery and methods for present practices. 

Member: American Society of Civil Engineers, American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, American Association of Port Authorities, 
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past president New York Society of Terminal. Engineers, and various 
other scientific and allied technical organizations, 


PROHIBITION 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I ask to have a poem read. It 
is not for me to say whether or not the author of the poem 
uses the language of John Milton, the favorite bard of the 
Muses, but the poem is written with manifest sincerity and a 
highly commendable degree of enthusiasm. It relates to the 
subject of prohibition. 

prai VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


PROSTITUTION OF PROHIBITION 
By Horace C. Carlisle 


Many years the liquor trafic, 
Fostered by inebriates, 

And the licensed liguor dealers, 
Throughout these United States, 
Spread, commensurate with progress, 

Unmolested, near and far, 
Until every town and hamlet 
In the country bad its bar. 


Soon the Woman's Temperance Union 
And the great Good Templar's Lodge 
Set to work to solve the question 
That the church preferred to dodge— 
For her influential members, 
Many of them, seemed to think 
That the church should never question 
Any member's right to drink. 


For full many an anxious decade 
Temperance workers pled their cause 
With such fervency and favor 
That it changed the liquor laws— 
And some States then substituted 
For this agency of dread, 
In the population centers, 
The dispensary instead. 


But this, too, was fraught with evils, 
Just as many, if not more, 

For the drunkards kept on drinking 
More, perhaps, than e'er before— 

And the profits from the traffic 
Opened avenues to graft 

Which made justice beg for mercy, * 
While rum profiteering laughed. 


With the deepest of convictions 
That the liquor traffic was 
Enemy to law and order, 
And the noble temperance cause, 
The dispensary was ousted, 
As a national disgrace, 
And—to multiply confusions— 
Prohibition tooks its place. 


Prohibition drove the liquor 
Into hiding everywhere, 

And the erstwhile liquor traffic, 
Still as death, slept in her lair— 

But her sleep soon discontinued, 
And she rose to do ber worst, 

In the name of law enforcement, 
To relieve the country's thirst. 


Former foes of prohibition 
Soon became its bosom friends— 
Under prohibition's banner 
Graft began to seek its ends— 
And those trusted with enforcement 
Of the prohibition law 
Ofttimes proved the vilest grafters 
That corruption ever saw. 


Bootleg liquor in abundance, 
Everywhere, began to flow 

Through more undercover channels 
Than the world will ever know, 

And the bootleg liquor vendors— 
And the grafters in the cause— 

Soon became the greatest boosters 
Of the prohibition laws. 
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Temperance is a thing of beauty, 
And its practice brings a joy 
That polluted prohibition 
Seems determined to destroy. 
For true temperance, like religion, 
Thrives on love, but flees from awe— 
Product of divine persuasion— 
Not to be enforced by law. 


Just one year of real enforcement 
Of the untried Volstead Act, 

Fair, unbiased, and impartial, 
Might reveal the fateful fact, 

That the jails would all be crowded 
With the Volsteadites that choose— 
After preaching “ Law enforcement "— 
To enjoy, themselves, their booze. 


Prohibition's false supporters, 
Men of prestige and renown, 
Are the ones that have completely 
Broken prohibition down— 

And, so long as it’s intrusted 
To these traitors to the cause, 

There can never be enforcement 
Of the prohibition laws. 


But, one year of real enforcement, 
Jailing rich and poor alike, 

Would make prohibition’s traitors 
Call a prohibition strike— 

And, real temperance still is praying 
For a real enforcement, that 

Yet will show, in all its folly, 
Prohibition, “ where we're at.” 


SEGREGATION OF EMPLOYEES IN GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. BLEASE, Mr. President, I send to the desk an article 
appearing in the Pittsburgh Courier of Saturday, April 21, 1928, 
which I ask that the clerk may read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[From the Pittsburgh Courier, Saturday, April 21, 1928] 
THE ANNOYING MR. BLEASE 


The other day Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, candidate for 
presidential nomination on the Republican ticket, abolished segregation 
of negro clerks in his department. That was a good move calculated 
to make Mr. Hoover more popular with the million or more negroes in 
the United States who can cast a ballot without fear of lynching. Now 
comes the annoying Senator BLxASR, elected to bis office by a handful 
of people in South Carolina (because the bulk of the electorate down 
there is disfranchised), complaining against this action. The Senator 
screams out the alarming news that Mr. Hoover's order forced white 
girls to use the same accommodations as negro employees“ and that 
this tragic action would “destroy all chance the Secretary may have 
ever entertained of breaking the ‘solid South.” “If the policy 
started by Mr. Hoover is kept up,“ the fiery South Carolinian predicts, 
“those who have been dreaming a happy thought of a respectable 
Republican Party in the South might as well wake up.” 

Ah! the delightful Senator BLRASE. We are beginning to realize 
now what his mission is in the United States Senate. It is, we are 
compelled to believe, the upholding of white supremacy and the spread 
of Jim Crowism. To Senator Biease an American must be what is 
called white before he can be classed as a citizen. Coming from a be- 
nighted area where negroes are only a notch. removed from serfdom, 
deprived of all political rights and privileges, and whose sweat coins 
millions for their exploiters, Mr. Buease naturally wishes to extend this 
sort of thing over the length and breadth of the land. To that end 
he has labored assiduously since his election. At all times he is ready 
to annoy every public man who is trying to do the fair and right 
thing. 

While we hold no particular brief for Mr. Hoover as a presidential 
candidate, we believe that the support he will get for his ending of 
segregation in his department will far outweigh any opposition engen- 
dered by the ranting of Senator BLease to arouse home and national 
Ku-Klux sentiment. When it comes to votes, we think those of the 
negroes in the more civilized areas of the country will far outnumber 
the handful in South Carolina and neighboring States who are per- 
mitted to vote. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I understand that that news- 
paper is edited by a “nigger.” I have no further comment to 
make on it, except to say that it carries out just what I said 
as to the object of this candidate for the Presidency in making 
the rule that he did in his department.the other day. It is 
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clear proof of the fact that Mr. Hoover did ft to catch the 

negro vote and as it is stated he will catch it in that article. 

I am glad, though, to see that Mr. Hubert Work’s State seems 

not to agree with Mr. Hoover in his negro propaganda. 
MEMORIALS 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania presented a memorial of the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Board of Trade, remonstrating against the 
passage of the bill (H. R. 8127) to provide for the transfer to 
the Department of the Interior of the public-works functions of 
the Federal Government, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, remonstrating against the passage of the bill 
(S. 1094) to amend the practice and procedure in Federal 
courts, and for other purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, remonstrating against the passage of the bill 
(S. 3151) to limit the jurisdiction of district courts of the 
United States, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

SENIORITY STANDING IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. WATSON presented a letter from Charles B. Stevens, of 
Warsaw, Ind., relative to the matter of seniority standing in 
the Postal Service, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them severally 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2042) for the relief of Rolette County, N. Dak. 
(Rept. No, 845) ; 

A bill (S. 3501) to provide for the construction of a boarding 
school for Indian children at Belcourt, in the Turtle Mountain 
Indian Reservation, State of North Dakota (Rept. No. 846); 

A bill (S. 3503) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
purchase certain lots in the city of Needles, San Bernardino 
County, Calif., for Indian use, and authorizing an appropria- 
tion of funds therefor (Rept. No. 853) ; and 

A bill (S. 4036) to authorize the Secretary of War to transfer 
the control of certain land in Oregon to the Secretary of the 
Interior (Rept. No. 854). 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2076) authorizing the enrollment of Carl J. Reid Dus- 
some as a Kiowa Indian, and directing issuance of trust 
patents to him to certain lands of the Kiowa Indian Reserva- 
tion, Okla., reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 851) thereon, 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3990) granting the consent of Congress to 
the boards of county commissioners of the counties of Hscambia, 
Fla., and Baldwin, Ala., their successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate, or to cause to be constructed, 
maintained, and operated under franchises granted by them, a 
toll bridge across Perdido Bay, in the States of Florida and 
Alabama, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No, 847) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4013) authorizing the Henderson-Ohio River Bridge Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Ohio River at or near H n, Ky., re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 848) 
thereon. 

Mr. KEYES, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which were referred the following bill and joint 
resolution, reported them each without amendment and sub- 
mitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 2340) to transfer to the city of Duluth, Minn., the 
a Aei building, together with the site thereof (Rept. No. 
); an 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 119) granting an easement to 
the city of Duluth, Minn. (Rept. No. 850). 

Mr. BLAINE, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3565) to provide com- 
pensation for disability or death resulting from injury to em- 
ployees in certain employments in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 852) thereon. 

Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12030) to amend 
Title II of an act approved February 28, 1925 (43 Stats. 1066, 
U. S. C., title 39), regulating postal rates, and for other pur- 
poses, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 855) thereon. 
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ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re~ 
ported that this day that committee presented to the President 
Te United States the following enrolled bill and joint reso-. 
ution : 

S. 2948. An act to amend section 6, act of March 4, 1923, as 
amended, so as to better provide for care and treatment of mem 
bers of the civilian components of the Army who suffer personal 
injury in line of duty, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to grant permission for the 
erection of a memorial statue of Cardinal Gibbons. 


WRITS OF ERROR 


Mr. NORRIS. From the Committee on the Judiciary I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 12441) to 
amend section 2 of an act entitled “An act in reference to writs 
of error,” approved January 31, 1928, Public, No, 10, Seventieth 
Congress. Inasmuch as the bill has to do with an emergency I 
ask unanfmous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has the bill been unanimously reported from 
the committee? 

Mr. NORRIS. It comes from the committee with a unani- 
mous report, after consultation on the part of a subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee with a committee of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It is in regard to the bill which 
became a law on January 31, 1928. That act abolished the tak- 
ing of cases to the Supreme Court of the United States from 
the courts of appeals by writs of error. It abolished the writ 
of error, and provided that cases should go up by appeal. That 
measure had been submitted by the American Bar Association, 
had been recommended by the Judiciary Committees of the Senate 
and the House, had passed both bodies, and become a law. How- 
ever, in providing for the simplification of taking cases up by 
appeal there was no provision for giving bond or payment of 
costs or anything of that kind, with the result of simply by 
filing notice of appeal litigants were able to take all kinds of 
eases to the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court themselves 
became alarmed at the number of cases that were coming up in 
this way. So, the bill which I now report, which has passed the 
House of Representatives, is really presented at the request of 
the Supreme Court. It merely amends the act which we passed 
by having section 2 of it read as follows: 


Sec. 2. The statutes regulating the right to a writ of error, defining 
the relief which may be had thereon, and prescribing the mode of exer- 
cising that right and of invoking such relief, including the provisions 
relating to costs, supersedeas, and mandate, shall be applicable to the 
appeal which the preceding section substitutes for a writ of error. 


The bill merely provides a safeguard, Mr. President. I can 
conceive of no possible objection to it. As I have said, it is an 
emergency measure, and I ask unanimous consent for ite 
immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
1 proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 

‘ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of an act entitled “An act in 
reference to writs of error,” approved January 31, 1928, Public, No. 10, 
Seventieth Congress, be, and it is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The statutes regulating the right to a writ of error, de- 
fining the relief which may be had thereon, and prescribing the mode 
of exercising that right and of invoking such relief, including the pro- 
visions relating to costs, supersedeas, and mandate, shall be applicable 
to the appeal which the preceding section substitutes for a writ of 
error.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, from the Committee on Com- 
merce I present a report (No. 826, pt. 2) to accompany the 
bill (S. 1762) granting consent to the city and county of San 
Francisco, State of California, its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Bay of San 
Francisco from Rincon Hill to a point near the South Mole of 
San Antonio Estuary, in the county of Alameda, in said State, 
heretofore reported by me from that committee with amend- 
ments. 

Inasmuch as this bill is one of very grave importance to the 
city of San Francisco and inasmuch as it comes here with the 
approval of the Commerce Committee authorizing the city to 
build a bridge across the bay, I ask the indulgence of the Senate 
for its immediate consideration. If there is any delay or any 
debate or any opposition I will withdraw the request. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is the bill in regular form? 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is. 
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Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, there is opposition to this project 
on the part of the Navy Department and the War Department, 
and I think the bill should have the consideration of the Senate. 
I should like to lock into the matter a little before the bill 
shall be acted on. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If there is objection, of course, I can not 
proceed with it. The bill has been considered by the committee 
of which the Senator is a member; the committee unanimously 
reported it; representatives of the Navy Department were there 
as were representatives of the War Department, and there 
has been no objection manifested to it at all. 1 am rather 
astonished that objection comes from the particular direction 
from which it does come this morning, but, inasmuch as it is 
made, I can not proceed; I grant that. 

Mr. ODDIE. The Navy, I understand, is opposed to the bi, 
and I wish to look into it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I do not agree with the 
Senator from California on a certain well-known bill, but I 
am heartily in sympathy with him in this matter, and I hope 
that the bill will pass. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report filed by the Senator 
from California to accompany Senate bill 1762 will be printed. 


TERMS OF COURT AT BRYSON CITY, N. C. 


Mr. OVERMAN. From the Committee on the Judiciary I 
report back favorably, without amendment, House bill 8835, 
changing the times for holding court in the western district of 
North Carolina. This is a local matter, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8835) to amend 
section 98 of the Judicial Code, as amended, to provide for 
terms of court at Bryson City, N. C. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ST. CROIX RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr, DALE. From the Committee on Commerce I report back 
favorably, with an amendment, Senate bill 3793, and I submit 
a report (No. 844) thereon. I call the attention of the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLerre] to the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLEHTTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill. It is a bridge bill 
in the usual form. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3793) authorizing 
the St. Croix Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the St. 
Croix River on the Grantsburg Road, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment, on page 
1. line 9, after the word “navigation,” to strike out the word 
“on” and to insert in lieu thereof the words “at or near,” so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate interstate commerce, 
improve the Postal Service, and provide for military and other pur- 
poses, the St. Croix Interstate Bridge Co., of Grantsburg, State of 
Wisconsin, its successors and assigns, is hereby authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the St. 
Croix River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or 
near the Grantsburg Road, near the village of Grantsburg, State of 
Wisconsin, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations 
contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the St. Croix Interstate 
Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, all such rights and powers to 
enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use 
real estate and other property needed for the location, construction, 
operation, and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches as are 
possessed by railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge 
corporations for bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate 
or other property is situated, upon making just compensation therefor, 
to be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, and 
the proceedings therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation or 
expropriation of property for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The said St. Croix Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and 
assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over 
such bridge, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the 
act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the Sec- 
retary of War, either the State of Wisconsin, the State of Minnesota, 
any public agency or political subdivision of either of such States, 
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within or adjoining which any part of such bridge is located, or any 
two or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over 
all right, title, and interest in such bridge and its approaches, and any 
interest in real property necessary therefor, by purchase or by condem- 
nation or expropriation, in accordance with the laws of either of such 
States governing the acquisition of private property for public purposes 
by condemnation or expropriation. If at any time after the expiration of 
20 years after the completion of such bridge the same is acquired by 
condemnation or expropriation, the amount of damages or compensation 
to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, or prospective 
revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual 
eost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, less a reasonable 
deduction for actual depreciation in value; (2) the actual cost of acquir- 
ing such interest in real property; (3) actual financing and promotion 
costs, not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing 
the bridge and its approaches and acquiring such interests in real prop- 
erty; and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 5. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired by 
the States or public agencies or political subdivisions thereof, or by 
either of them, as provided in section 4 of this act, and if tolls are 
thereafter charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost 
of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches 
under economical management, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient 
to amortize the amount paid therefor, including reasonable interest and 
financing cost, as soon as possible under reasonable charges, but within 
a period of not to exceed 20 years from the date of acquiring the same. 
After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall have been 
so provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free 
of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide 
a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper mainte- 
nance, repair,.and operation of the bridge and its approaches under 
economical management. An accurate record of the amount paid for 
acquiring the bridge and its approaches, the actual expenditures for 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, and of the daily tolls 
collected, shall be kept and shall be available for the information of all 
persons interested. 

Sec. 6. The St. Croix Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, 
shall, within 90 days after the completion of such bridge, file with the 
Secretary of War and with the Highway Departments of the States of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota a sworn itemized statement showing the 
actual original cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches, the 
actual cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary therefor, 
and the actual financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of War 
may, and upon request of the highway department of either of such 
States shall at any time within three years after the completion of 
such bridge, investigate such costs and determine the accuracy and the 
reasonableness of the costs alleged in the statement of costs so filed, and 
shall make a finding of the actual and reasonable costs of constructing, 
financing, and promoting such bridge. For the purpose of such investi- 
gation the said St. Croix Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and as- 
signs, shall make available all of its records in connection with the 
construction, financing, and promotion thereof. The findings of the 
Secretary of War as to the reasonable costs of the construction, financ- 
ing, and promotion of the bridge shall be eonclusive for the purposes 
mentioned in section 4 of this act, subject only to review in a court of 
equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to the St. 
Croix Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, and any corpora- 
tion to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and privi- 
leges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the 
same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly 
upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing the 
St. Croix Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to 
eonstruct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the St. Croix 
River near Grantsburg, Wis.” 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KEYES: 

A bill (S. 4151) to provide a building for the Supreme Court 
of the United States; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 
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By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 4152) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Younkes (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 4153) authorizing the establishment of a migratory- 
bird refuge in the Cheyenne Bottoms, Barton County, Kans. ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 4154) granting an increase of pension to William C. 
Rives; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIPSTHAD: 

A bill (S. 4155) granting a pension to Lizzie Kersten (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 4156) for the relief of the Morse Dry Dock & Repair 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4157) to provide for the establishment of a na- 
tional employment system and for cooperation with the States 
in the promotion of such system and to regulate the expendi- 
ture of moneys that shall be appropriated for such purposes; 
and 

A bill (S. 4158) to amend section 4 of the act of March 4, 
1913, entitled “An act to create a Department of Labor”; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 4159) granting a pension to George L. Spain; 

A bill (S. 4160) granting an increase of pension to Harriett 
J. White; and 

A bill (S. 4161) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Daub; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WATSON (for Mr. Rosryson of Indiana): 

A bill (S. 4162) to correct the military record of Jacob 
Shuey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4163) granting an increase of pension to Mary B. 
Edwards; and 

A bill (S. 4164) granting an increase of pension to Lorena 
A. Weaver (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 4165) granting an increase of pension to Nellie E. 
Luchy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAYFIELD: 

A bill (S. 4166) to remit estate tax on the estate of John 
Sealy; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4167) extending the time of construction payments 
on the Rio Grande Federal irrigation project, New Mexico- 
Texas; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. GOODING: 

A bill (S. 4168) to amend the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes,” approved 
January 12, 1927; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, 

PRACTICE OF THE HEALING ART IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. BRUCE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3936) to regulate the practice of 
the healing art to protect the public health in the District of 
Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 


printed. 
PROPOSED NICARAGUAN CANAL 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 117) au- 
thorizing an investigation and survey for a Nicaraguan Canal, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF ADDITIONAL LAND OFFICES 

Mr. WATERMAN submitted sundry amendments intended to 
be proposed by him to the bill (S. 1794) establishing additional 
land offices in the States of Montana, Oregon, Idaho, and South 
Dakota, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment under the heading 
“Increase of the Navy: Construction and machinery,” on page 
45, line 4, to strike out “ $31,500,000, to remain available until 
expended,” and insert “$32,400,000, of which sum $900,000 shall 
be immediately available toward the construction of three fleet 
submarines,” intended to be proposed by him to House bill 
12286, the naval appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 12286, the naval appropriation 
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bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as 
follows: 


On page 53, after line 17, to insert; 

Provided, That no part of the appropriation made in this bill shall 
be used for the purpose of maintaining marines or troops in the Re- 
public of Nicaragua on and after January 1, 1929, unless specially 
authorized by the Congress.“ 


PRODUCTION OF TUNGSTEN 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the sudden cessation of the de- 
mand for tungsten at the close of the World War, together with 
the resumption of importations of this mineral from China after 
the war, left a large surplus of the commodity in the hands of 
consumers and in bonded warehouses at the time of the passage 
of the tariff law of 1922. These factors combined to lower the 
price of tungsten below a point at which its production was 
profitable, resulting in an almost complete suspension of pro- 
duction until 1925, when the stocks became low enough to war- 
rant a resumption of production, but then to the extent that only 
those mines with the lowest production costs could operate. 

In 1926 the delivery cost on tungsten from China was further 
reduced, and this resulted in a loss to the domestic operator on 
every unit produced. Production was, however, continued in 
the United States during 1927, with the expectation that the 
internal difficulties in China would cause a diminution of ex- 
ports from that country, with a consequent advance in the price 
level to that of 1925; but the heavy imports continued, causing 
even greater loss to the American producers. At the present 
time, unless a higher rate of duty can be imposed, production 
must practically cease. 

For these reasons I offer the resolution which I send to the 
desk, and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Nevada, 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 203) as follows: 


Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission be, and it is 
hereby, requested, under the provisions of section 315 of the tariff law 
of 1922, to make forthwith an investigation into the costs of pro- 
duction of tungsten in the United States and China, the principal com- 
peting country, and to report its findings to the President of the United 
States, 


Mr. JOHNSON. I ask that the resolution may go over under 
the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over for one 
day under the rule. 


APPOINTING AND REMOVAL POWER OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. McLEAN submitted a resolution (S. Res. 204), which, 
with the accompanying manuscript, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing: 


Resolved, That the manuscript entitled“ The appointing and removal 
power of the President of the United States,“ by Charles E. Morganston, 
be printed as a Senate document. 


AMENDMENT OF AIR MAIL ACT 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous consent that House 
bill 8337, Order of Business 864, reported from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads on April 18, be recommitted to 
the committee. I may say that that motion has the approval 
of the chairman of the committee. There have been some de- 
velopments which require further consideration of the bill by 
the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S ADDRESS BEFORE DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION CONVENTION 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, on April 16, 1928, President 
Coolidge delivered an address before the Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. In that address he announced 
very sound doctrines which should commend themselves to the 
American people, and particularly to the Senate, in view of the 
irresistible movement in favor of centralization and the destruc- 
tion of the States. I commend this magnificent address of the 
President to the American people and to the Senate, and I ask 
that it be incorporated in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


Madame President General, because this society is a patriotic organ- 
ization formed to perpetuate the principles established by the American 
Revolution, it is a satisfaction to join in your devotions. The human 
race through the medium of organized society, no less than the indi- 
vidual, has to learn through experience. The record of that experience is 
embodied in history. It is a record full of meaning. It is impossible 
to comprehend the problems of the present without being informed con- 
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cerning the problems of the past. We have no method by which we 
can project our progress into the future, unless we understand the 
‘principles and the actions which contributed to past success. Without 
‘clear comprehension- of the direction from which we have come, we 
ean not chart the direction in which we should go. It is for these 
reasons that it becomes so important constantly to contemplate the 
ideals of the formative period of our Nation. It was a time when 
pretense and fiction had to be cast aside, in order that the people 
might bestow their entire attention upon the essential and the genuine, 
They came into close contact with the great realities. 

We do not grasp the full import of the American Revolution unless 
we consider it in its double aspect. In the first place, it was a 
struggle for independence. But the victory which, after long years 
of sacrifice crowned that effort, gave to the Colonies little more than 
an opportunity. They soon found that independence of the Crown of 
England was of small import unless they could establish themselves 
under a national government of their own. In the second place, there- 
fore, the revolution meant the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
The war would have been of little value if the peace had not been used 
to create a nation. 

Prior to this period our institutions had been in the making, public 
opinion had been shaping. It was then that final decisions were made 
and the definite form of our fundamental law was declared. From time 
to time it has been broadened and strengthened, but in its main prin- 
ciples it has not been much changed. The Republic which it created 
is the Republic under which we live. 

No more enticing subject for discussion exists than the success with 
which our country has been blessed from the Revolutionary period down 
to the present hour. Our growth from 3,000,000 people, inhabiting 13 
detached Colonies lying on the Atlantic seaboard, poor in almost every- 
thing save character and spirit, to the flourishing Nation of 118,000,000 
people, extending across the continent, possessed of extensive material 
resources and endowed with all the facilities of science and art, educa- 
tion, and charity is a record known to all the world and very thor- 
oughly appreciated by everyone but ourselves. While we are all vaguely 
consclous of this development, too many of us do not realize the great 
advantages which it confers upon all our people in comparison with 
those enjoyed in any other locality on earth. 

We have every reason to be content with the progress we have 
made, and yet as we look about us and see the ignorance that still 
exists, the crime that still flourishes, the distress that so often over- 
takes the deserving, and the disease which still afflicts so many, we 
‘can not escape the conclusion that in spite of all our successes we 
have much more to do to secure a truly enlightened civilization. 
Society is made up of indtyiduals with all their strength and all of 
their high possibilities, but still with all their imperfections. The 
most that could be hoped for is not perfection, but the best that can 
be made of a people in our present state of development, Measured 
by that standard, the results are exceedingly satisfactory. 

Admitting that there yet remains much to be done, but believing 
that the progress we have made indicates that we have been taking the 
right course, we reach the conclusion that it is desirable to under- 
stand the principles and policies which have contributed to our success 
and attempt to continue to keep them in operation. One of the most 
important institutions which became more firmly established as the 
result of the Revolution was the old theory of local self-government. 
The race experience of those who took such a prominent part in the 
affairs of that day, and the whole body of the people that supported 
them, had always been prone to identify the cause of liberty very 
closely with the cause of local self-government. 

The Colonies claimed that system as a right recognized by their 
royal charters and naturally inherent in their right as freemen. They 
cheerfully admitted the sovereignty of the mother country over them 
while at the same time asserting the long-established privilege, which 
was theirs under the constitution of the realm, to pay no taxes except 
those which were the self-imposed levies of their own legislatures. 
The essentials of government, and especially control of the purse strings, 
unless they were to relinquish their freedom, they knew they must 
keep in their own hands. If it was to be delegated at all, they wished 
to delegate it only to representatives of their own choosing. It was 
obvious that the farther away from them the power of government was 
located, and the less control they had over it, the more danger there 
was that it would be exercised arbitrarily and despotically. Rather 
than submit to these dangers they resorted to the war which gave them 
independence. 

What they were contending for was primarily the rights of the 
individual, the security of life, of liberty, and of property. They 
wished him to be provided with an assurance of justice near his own 
home and to be protected from all unreasonable impositions by the hand 
of authority. They sought to make him free to manage his own affairs, 
whether they were economic, political, or religious. This was the 
heaviest responsibility that was ever undertaken by any people in the 
world. But they knew, as we know, that there is no other foundation 
on which liberty and equality can rest. The history of the past 150 
years has demonstrated that so far our country has been able to dis- 
charge this responsibility. At certain times and in certain places we 
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have been neglectful of It, and the power of self-government, instead of 
being retained by the people, has been exercised by those who were 
serving their own private interest rather than the public welfare. But 
the people have always aroused themselves and recaptured the control 
of their own affairs. Sometimes they have been tempted by specious 
presentations to believe that in some way they could live off the Gov- 
ernment and get something for nothing, without having to make com- 
pensation through their labor or thelr loss of freedom. 

It is the righteous duty of society to assist the disproportionately 
weak and afflicted. That is the meaning of charity. The same duty 
requires the protection of the individual against crime and wrong- 
doing. That ts the meaning of security. But the average run of the 
people must be personally responsible for their own affairs and their 
own success, Under our institutions they can not evade this duty by: 
attempting to shift it upon the Government, for they are themselves the 
Government. Unless they discharge this obligation themselves, there is 
no one that can discharge it for them. To attempt any other method is 
to deny that the principle of freedom, equality, and self-government is 
sound. 

If the American Revolution had one note that was more dominant 
than another, it was the principle that the people were competent to 
run their own business and manage their own government. That was 
the pean of emancipation that rang high and clear through the whole 
period. It was an appeal to the people to emerge from their weakness 
and their servitude and rely on their own strength and courage to 
conquer for themselves a place of power and freedom. The determina- 
tion of the individual to stand alone, unaided and independent, required. 
a high degree of character. The colonists had had enough of aris- 
tocracy, of monopoly, and of tyranny, so that they were willing to take. 
their chances with ordered liberty. 

The question is always before us of whether we are to have the 
capacity, the courage, and the character to maintain the high ideals; 
which they established. There are always those who are willing to 
surrender local self-government and turn over their affairs to some 
national authority in exchange for a payment of money out of the 
Federal Treasury. Whenever they find that some abuse needs correction 
in their neighborhood, instead of applying a remedy themselves they 
seek to have a tribunal sent on from Washington to discharge their 
duties for them, regardless of the fact that in accepting such super- 
vision they are bartering away their freedom. Such actions are always 
taken on the assumption that they are a public benefit. Somewhere, 
Lincoln said something to the effect that tyrants always bestrode the 
necks of the people upon the plea that it was for their good. He 
might have added that the people suffered the rule of tyranny in the 
hope that it would be easier than to rule themselves. We have built 
our institutions around the rights of the individual. We believe he 
will be better off if he looks after himself. We believe that the munici- 
pality, the State, and the Nation will each be better off if they look 
after themselves. We do not know of any other theory that harmonizes 
with our conception of true manhood and true womanhood. 


We have long since realized that we bave become one nation. But 


it is a nation founded on the Individual States. Their rights ought 
always to be scrupulously regarded. Unless their actions are such as to 
violate the Constitution and seriously interfere with the rights of other 
States, they should be left to solve their own problem in their own way 


under the pressure of public opinion, rather than have outside authority 


step in to attempt to solve it for them. If we are going to have local 
self-government with all of its advantages, we ean not escape from some 
of its limitations, When authority is located afar off, it is necessarily 
less well informed, less sympathetic, and less responsive to public 
requirements. When it is close at hand it is more likely to be executed 
publicly and in the public interest. Having a personal contact, it is 
more humane and more charitable. On the other hand, rights can not 
be long preserved unless they are accompanied by a discharge of obli- 
gations. State rights can not be used indefinitely to perpetuate national 
wrongs. 

Our country to some extent tends to depart from these ideals. We 
are especially prone to call on the National Government to take over 
our burdens, and with them our freedom. Through regulations and 
commissions we have given the most arbitrary authority over our ac- 
tions and our property into the hands of a few men. Some of this has 
been necessary to prevent those who are weak from being overcome by 
those who are strong. But it is a procedure fraught with considerable 
danger and should only be adopted as a last resort. There is one field, 
however, which belongs to the people, upon which they have uniformly 
insisted that the Federal Government should not trespass. That is the 
domain of private business. Society requires certain public activities, 
like highways and drainage, which are used in common and can best be 
provided by the Government. But in general the country is best served 
through the competition of private enterprise. If the people are to 
remain politically free, they must be economically free. Their only hope 
in that direction is for them to keep their own business in their own 
hands. 

Our theory of society rests on a higher level than communism. We 
want the people to be the owners of their property in their own right. 
We recognize that they are all capitalists by nature. We want them to 
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be all capitalists in fact. That result is being approached rapidly. Our 
system is demonstrating by practice that it works. 

The theories which are advanced to entice the people into handling 
their private affairs over to the Government do not take into account all 
the facts, The fundamental characteristics of humanity are not going 
to be changed by substituting Government action for private enterprise. 
The individual who manages the one, with ali his imperfections and his 
selfishness, will have to be employed to manage the other. The very 
essence of business is the expectation of a profit on the part of those 
who conduct it. Government is conducted from an entirely different 
motive, When business is in private hands it is expected to be run for 
the benefit of the owners, When tbe Government steps in, the pur- 
chasers, users, and beneficiaries of what the Government undertakes to 
supply insist that the concern should be conducted for their benefit. It 
does not eliminate selfishness; it simply transfers it in part from the 
seller to the purchaser. Under these conditions it ceases to be a real 
business, becomes lacking in enterprise and initiative, and does not 
have any motive to provide improved service. 

Flowing out of these unavoidable conditions, if the Government gets 
into business on any large scale, we soon find that the beneficiaries 
attempt to play a large part in the control. While in theory it is to 
Serve the public, in practice it will be very largely serving private 
interests, It comes to be regarded as a species of Government favor, 
and those who are the most adroit get the larger part of it. Men in 
public life are besought to secure places of employment for some persons 
in their locality and favorable contracts for others. The situation rap- 
idiy develops into a position of intrenched selfishness, where a great 
body of public employees and large outside interests are in virtual con- 
trol, with the general public paying a high cost for poor service. With 
all the care that it is possible to exercise, a situation of this kind be- 
comes entangled in favoritism and is always in great danger of causing 
corruption and scandal. 

If it is desirable to protect the people in their freedom and inde- 
pendence, if It is desirable to avoid the blighting effects of monopoly 
supported by the money of the taxpayer, if it is desirable to prevent the 
existence of a privileged class, if it is desirable to shield public officials 
from the influence of propaganda and the acute pressure of intrenched 
selfishness, if it is desirable to keep the Government unencumbered and 
clean, with an eye single to public service, we shall leave the conduct 
of our private business with the individual, where it belongs, and not 
undertake to unload it on the Government. We shall constantly remem- 
ber that society can not take any short cuts. It can not escape from 
itself. It can not get something for nothing. What it has it must pay 
for. It can not shift, it can not dodge, it can not avoid meeting its own 
responsibilities. Any scheme to evade, however specious it may appear, 
will prove to be only a delusion. 

The immediate results of the American Revolution were very great. 
Their indirect influences have been felt in every region of the world 
down to the present hour. Fundamentally it was an attempt to give 
the people unrestrained opportunity to proceed with their own devel- 
opment. It was not a promise of immediate perfection, but the estab- 
lishment of institutions under which the people with the greatest 
promise of success might work toward perfection. In spite of every 
discouragement that has arisen, the general results have demonstrated 
that the correct theory was adopted. Everyone should know that the 
way will be long and the task hard, but everyone should know that the 
general welfare of the people is steadily increasing. Those who are in 
any way connected with the great events that gave our country its inde- 
pendence and liberty and set it on the way to happiness and success 
may well cherish such relationship with great pride, and through asso- 
ciation one with another help to create a public opinion determined to 
perpetuate what has been so well begun. 


DAVID J. WILLIAMS 


Mr. DILL. I ask unanimous consent to take up for con- 
sideration Senate bill 463, Order of Business 859, for the relief 
of David J. Williams. If there is any objection, I will not 

ress it. 

P The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 463) for the relief 
of David J. Williams, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, after 
the words “sum of,” to strike out 524,734.78“ and insert 
“ $22 160.78," so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit the accounts of 
David J. Williams, of Tacoma, Wash., formerly collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Washington, in the sum of $22,160.78, due 
the United States on account of loss of public funds stolen from the 
internal-revenue office at Seattle, Wash., March 16, 1920. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 


amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the bill (S. 3640) authorizing acceptance 
from PETER G. Gerry of the gift of the law library of the late 
Elbridge T. Gerry. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10487) granting 
double pension in all cases to widows and dependents when an 
officer or enlisted man of the Navy dies from an injury in line 
of duty as the result of a submarine accident. 

The message further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9495) to 
provide for the further development of agricultural extension 
work between the agricultural colleges in the several States 
receiving the benefits of the act entitled “An act donating pub- 
lic lands to the several States and Territories which may pro- 
vide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and mechanic arts,” 
approved July 2, 1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, and 
the United States Department of Agriculture; requested a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Haucen, Mr. KercHam, and Mr. 
ASWELL were appointed managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BINGHAM—ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, our colleague the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM] made a very informing and elo- 
quent address at Hartford, Conn., on April 17, before the 
Republican State convention held on that date. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Hartford Daily Courant, Wednesday, April 18, 1928] 


BINGHAM Pratsps COOLIDGE ADMINISTRATION ron POLICY TOWARD LATIN 
AmeRIcCA—Hopes McLean WILG Consent To RUN AGAIN—KEYNOTE 
SPEAKER AT REPUBLICAN CONVENTION HERE COMMENDS STATE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION—APPROVES FEDERAL AVIATION PROGRAM—JUNIOR SENATOR 
CRITICIZES LEGAL DBLAY IN BRINGING GUILTY IN OIL Cases TO FULL 
JUSTICE 


The policy of the Coolidge administration toward its Latin-American 
neighbors, particularly Nicaragua, and its achievements in finance and 
aviation were extolled as outstanding accomplishments by United States 
Senator Hiram BINGHAM in his address as temporary chairman of 
the Republican State convention which opened in Foot Guard Hall here 
Tuesday night. He also pointed out that in spite of the law’s delay, 
progress was being made in the oil cases, and the accused have already 
been punished by loss of their good names. He commended the 
present State administration and expressed the hope that his present 
colleague, Senator Gronda P. Mclaan, of Simsbury, would continue 
to give his services to the State and Nation. 

Senator BINGHAM said: 

“Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of the convention, we are 
gathered to elect delegates to attend the Republican National Convention 
which is to adopt a national platform and select candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States. 

It is appropriate that we should consider at this time the record 
which has been made by the Republican administration during the past 
four years. That record includes the conduct of our foreign relations 
and the administration of domestic affairs, It is also appropriate that 
we should consider certain tendencies in American public life and take 
thought as to how our treasured American institutions may best be 
preserved. 

THREE TOPICS 


“It is hardly necessary for me to point out that it is impossible to 
treat these subjects adequately in the course of one evening, even 
though I tried to keep you listening long after you wished to rest. 
Accordingly, I have selected only a few topics drawn from the large 
field of those which might properly claim our attention at this time. I 
shall ask you to consider first the American policy toward our neighbors 
immediately to the south of us, particularly Nicaragua; second, the 
achievements of the administration as regards aviation and finance; and 
third, the present state of representative government. 

“During the past few months the administration has been under 
almost constant fire for its activities in Nicaragua. You are all of you 
familiar with what has happened. You know that from the thne of 
President Taft's administration down to the early part of President 
Coolidge’s administration we had a few marines in Nicaragua in order 
to preserve order. Their presence was so efficacious that it was thought 
best to remove them entirely. Almost immediately upon their removal 
bitter and violent civil war broke out afresh. 

“A very considerable number of American citizens and American 
business houses appealed to us to protect them. Two or three foreign 
nations indicated to us their fears for the safety of their own nationals 
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and insisted they would be obliged to protect them unless we afforded 
them adequate safety. Accordingly some marines were dispatehed to 
Nicaragua, but the trouble continued. President Coolidge then sent 
as his personal representative Col. Henry L. Stimson, formerly Secretary 
of War and now Governor General of the Philippine Islands, to pro- 
mote peace between the two warring factions, The agreement secured by 
Colonel Stimson is a matter of common knowledge. It resulted in 
the laying down of arms by the Liberal leader and all of his generals, 
except General Sandino, who alone chose to continue the fighting in 
the mountains of northern Nicaragua. 
GUARANTER FAIR ELECTION 


“We have agreed with both the Conservative and Liberal Parties in 
Nicaragua to see to it that a fair election is held this fall and that 
the voters on each side get the opportunity to deposit their ballots 
without fear or favor. The administration proposes to carry out its 
agreement with the two parties in Nicaragua. It is said that some of 
the Conservatives in the Nicaraguan Congress have tried to block the 
passage of legislation which might facilitate a fair election, because 
they fear they will be outvoted by the Liberals. 

“In the meantime, General Sandino, discredited by the Libera) Party, 
has been carrying on guerilla warfare and acting more like a bandit 
than like a patriotic member of the Liberal Party. He has, however, 
quite a number of sympathizers in this country and they have accused 
the Republican administration of attacking Nicaragua because it is 
small and weak, of engaging in hideous imperialism, and of waging 
war with a country with which we are at peace. 

“ Speeches have been made on the floor of both houses of Congress 
intended to convey the impression that we are engaged in an imperial- 
istie conspiracy to deprive our neighbors to the south of us of their 
sovereignty for the benefit of American finance and of American big 
business. The Republican administration has been accused in a way 
to give great pleasure to our enemies abroad. These speeches have been 
reported and applauded in the press of some of the largest South 
American countries, Also some patriotic Americans have been misled 
by them. 

“ Consequently, it seems fitting that we should look squarely at the 
Caribbean problem and see whether the history of our recent dealings 
with the smaller republics justifies the charge that the Republican ad- 
ministration has been engaged in imperialism and in oppressing the 
little countries of the Caribbean. 

N SANTO DOMINGO WORK 

“In 1916, we found that due to civil war and revolutions an intoler- 
able situation existed in Santo Domingo. We proceeded to correct it. 
There was no desire to infringe on the sovereignty or the independence 
of the Dominican Republic permanently any more than there is any 
wish at present to infringe permanently on the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of Nicaragua. In both cases the people of the country in- 
volved had been intermittently engaged for a long time in bitter civil 
warfare. In both cases the rights of our citizens as well as those of 
foreign countries had been seriously threatened. In both cases we felt 
that we could neither neglect the rights of foreign citizens, unless we 
were willing to let foreign countries take forcible means of enforcing 
their rights. In neither case has the Government of the United States 
any intention whatever of annexing territory, or of obtaining by force, 
concessions or other financial advantages for the particular benefit of 
our own citizens. In both cases it has been part of our purpose to 
give no European power any excuse for intervention in this hemisphere. 
We intend to prevent any nation from securing a new foothold on 
American soll. 

„It must be remembered that under well-established international law, 
governments are entirely within their rights when they choose actively 
to intervene in support of the contractual claims of their subjects. It 
has not been our custom to do that, but foreign nations have often 
exercised this power and there was at one time a growing tendency on 
the part of European governments more and more to ald diplomatically 
in the enforcement of the claims of their subjects, as was shown by 
President Roosevelt's Message to the Senate in February, 1905. 

MUST PROTECT CITIZENS 

“When the United States is placed in the dilemma of either adhering 
to its usual attitude of nonintervention in such cases, an attitude which 
frequently results to the great disadvantage of its citizens in com- 
parison with those of other countries, or on the other hand of actively 
intervening in order to protect the contracts and concessions of its 
citizens who are engaged in agriculture, commerce, or transportation 
in competition with the subjects and citizens of other States, it is neces- 
sary to follow a course which will in the first place prevent foreign 
intervention; in the second place bring peace and prosperity to the 
small republics in which we are interested, and im the third place 
protect the right of our citizens to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness without ourselves becoming the insurer of speculative risks which 
our citizens may have taken with full knowledge of the danger inyolved 
in these risks. 

“After a careful study of the situation I believe that President 
Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg in handling the Nicaraguan situation 
have acted in good faith and with skill. 
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CONDEMNS MUD THROWING 


“This is not a matter for partisan politics. This is a matter whera 
the good name and the reputation of the United States are concerned, 
It ill becomes American citizens to throw mud at their own Govern- 
ment without that full knowledge of the facts which few can have 
without access to the confidential files of the State Department. 

“To form opinions and utter bitter criticisms of our Government's 
foreign policy on the basis of headlines in the daily papers and inter- 
views with discredited or disgruntled individuals, either of American or 
foreign birth, does no good to America, lowers our prestige abroad, and 
makes us ridiculous or worse in the eyes of the world. It accomplishes 
little else. 

“In a message from the Department of State on May 28, 1914, to 
our minister in Santo Domingo, the then Secretary of State said: ‘ The 
United States will use all means in its power to aid in the holding of 
free and fair elections.’ 

“A little later the administration sent commissioners to Santo Do- 
mingo with a plan for a new government, with a demand that hostilities 
cease at once, that a president be chosen according to a plan proposed 
by the United States, or else the United States itself would name a 
president; that ‘the United States would send representatives of its 
own choosing to observe the proposed election throughout the Republic’ 
and to see that they be accorded a courteous welcome and the freest 
opportunities to observe the circumstances and processes of the election.’ 
That if we were not satisfied that a proper election had been held we 
would insist upon another election, ‘at which the mistakes observed 
would be corrected,’ and that we would then ‘feel at liberty to insist 
that revolutionary movements cease.’ Furthermore, this was to take 
place without argument on the part of the Dominican Republic. 


BRYAN'S ORDERS 


“Mr. Bryan wrote to the commission which went to Santo Domingos 
Tou are instructed to observe and follow out with utmost care the plan 
which has been presented to you by the Secretary of State. No oppor- 
tunity for argument should be given to any person or faction. It is 
desired that you present the plan and see that it is complied with.“ 
The facts in this case make the present actions of President Coolidge 
and Secretary Kellogg in Nicaragua seem mild in comparison. 

“There is no justification for the elaim that this administration is 
infected with imperialism or obsessed with an idea of disregarding the 
sovereignty or independence of Nicaragua. Our marine and naval forces 
have protected our citizens and their property as well as the citizens and 
property of other nationals and prevented a heavy sacrifice of life and 
the destruction of that country by revolution and civil war. A singu- 
larly felicitous settlement was made by Colonel Stimson, acting as a 
personal representative of the President. ‘This was done on the assur- 
ance’ as the President says in his message of December 6, ‘that we 
would cooperate in restoring a state of peace where our rights would be 
protected by giving our assistance in the conduct of the next presi- 
dential election, which occurs in a few months.’ 


WILL WITHDRAW 


“We are acting patiently, but firmly, courageously, and fearlessly 
in carrying out our tacitly conceded obligations ‘as the nearest friend 
of Nicaragua in her relations with the rest of the world.“ Further- 
more, it is safe to conclude that what happened in the Dominican 
Republic will happen in Nicaragua. The maintaining of order will be 
entrusted to a Nicaraguan national police force and when the right 
time comes we shall withdraw entirely and probably without the neces- 
sity of establishing an American military government such as that which 
held sway over the Dominican Republic from 1916 to 1924. 

„Our intervention in Santo Domingo was on a grand scale. The 
military government which we set up in 1916 lasted for more than six 
years. In July, 1924, the American occupation ceased and under the 
orders of President Coolidge the last American armed forces left the 
country before September, 1924. Since that time the United States 
has exercised no control over the Dominican Government except the 
supervision over financial and customs matters proyided for in the 
convention of 1924. The United States exercises no supervision over 
the ends to which the money is applied or the way it is expended. Asa 
matter of fact, the public works are progressing in a very satisfactory 
manner and the money is being expended wisely and efficiently with a 
minimum of waste and leakage. Under a capable and honest adminis- 
tration, the Dominican Government has had full value for its expendi- 
tures. Furthermore, it is no longer unusual in Santo Domingo to hear 
quiet acknowledgment from intelligent and patriotic Dominicans of the 
good accomplished by the Americans. The entire country is peaceful 
and tranquil and the present government appears to have the support 
of the great majority of the people. 


OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE 


“There was no compulsion for us to depart from Santo Domingo. 
No one could have thrown us out physically. As has been said recently 
by a distinguished writer, it would be ‘a windfall for the European 
journalistic beraters of American imperialism’ if they could put on 
record in their columns one similar act of retreat and abdication by 
a single European power. 
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“ Meanwhile Santo Domingo had arrived at a moral and political con- 
dition which seemed to prophesy its capacity to establish and maintain 
a government based on the principles of peaceful constitutionalism. 
When that moment came President Coolidge’s administration con- 
summated American evacuation of Santo Domingo. It is safe to say 
that the same policy will be followed toward Nicaragua to our mutual 
benefit and to the satisfaction of all the rest of the world, except 
those who would like to secure an excuse for condemning their country 
in the conduct of its foreign relations. Nothing which has been done 
really justifies this criticism. The only justification for the fears ex- 
pressed by some of our neighbors to the south is that they are able 
to quote the words of American citizens, particularly a few of Con- 
gress and some journalists who presumably know more about the whole 
situation than those at a distance and who accuse the United States 
Government of imperialism and of making war on a small, weak 
country, because it is small and weak. 

“As for the charge that President Coolidge has exceeded his constitu- 
tional rights and declared war on a friendly country, it does not seem 
to me that this merits very serious consideration. At the same time 
the author of a recent Government document engages in a laborious 
discussion to show that since 1903 Presidents Roosevelt, Taft, and 
Coolidge, by employing the armed forces of the United States without 
authorization of Congress, have undertaken to take away from Con- 
gress its war-making power. The author of the document claims that 
President Wilson acted unwittingly in his armed ventures into Santo 
Domingo, Haiti, and Mexico. 

MATTER OF PRACTICE 


“The important question has been raised as to whether the use of 
armed forces in the manner in which they have been used without 
express legislative authority constitutes war. I shall not worry you 
with a legal discussion of the difference between war and the use 
of armed forces short of war, except to point out, as the matter of 
common historical knowledge which you will all remember, that it 
has been an American practice from the earliest days of our country’s 
independence for the Chief Executive to employ the armed forces of the 
Nation in the protection of American interests abroad. President 
Jefferson instructed our officers to protect our citizens from violations. 
President Monroe authorized General Jackson to enter Spanish territory 
in pursuit of the Seminole Indians. General Jackson actually pene- 
trated the territory of Spain and took possession of the Spanish forts. 
In 1823 men from our naval vessels landed in Cuba in pursuit of 
pirates and bandits. In 1832 marines and bluejackets landed on the 
islands of Sumatra for the purpose of punishing the natives for the 
plundering of American vessels and the murdering of some members 
of the crew. In 1840 marines and bluejackets from two of our naval 
vessels landed on one of the Fiji Islands for the purpose of punishing 
the natives who had attacked an American surveying party, In 1854 
American marines and sailors landed in China and cooperated with a 
force of British marines against the imperial Chinese forces who had 
seized American property. Several Americans were killed and wounded, 
In 1856 another force of American marines was landed in China and 
stormed the Canton forts. In 1863 an American man-of-war attacked 
several “apanese vessels that had fired upon an American merchant 
steamer. In 1864 the Japanese Government closed the straits between 
Japan and the mainland, Our naval forces joined with those of Great 
Britain, France, and the Netherlands forcing open the straits. In 
1868 our armed forces landed in various places in Japan to protect 
the interests of American citizens. In 1894 marines and bluejackets 
lunded in Korea to protect American lives and property. In 1900 our 
marines and troops participated in operations against Tientsin and 
Peking at the time of the Boxer Rebellion. 

“In 1914 our naval forces took Vera Cruz as the result of direct 
affronts to this Government by General Huerta. These are only a 
few of the cases in which military forces of the United States haye been 
employed by various Presidents representing various political parties 
without any express authority from the Congress. In fact, it has been 
our uniform practice to protect American interests abroad by force if 
necessary. It would be folly to suppose that the Executive while 
charged with the responsibility of protecting Americans abroad is with- 
out the means of mecting his obligations in this regard. 

“There is no question that one of the most important duties resting 
upon the President of the United States is the affording of protection 
of American interests in foreign countries. He would be grossly derelict 
in his duties if he failed to use the armed forces at his command in 
appropriate cases within reasonable bounds. 


PRESIDENT HAS POWER 


“T believe that the President has not only the powers conferred on 
him by the Constitution, but such powers as may be necessary to en- 
able him to carry into execution such duties as are specifically con- 
ferred upon him. He is the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 
He is charged with the duty of conducting the foreign relations of the 
United States and of affording protection to American interests and 
to American citizens. It seems to me foolish to say that the President 
while charged with these grave responsibilities, while given the exalted 
position of Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy can not properly 
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use the forces at his command in the performance of his duty. Of 
course he must exercise sound judgment and discretion. I believe, 
however, that you will agree with me that, like his predecessors, in his 
conduct of our foreign relations, President Coolidge has displayed that 
degree of sound judgment which persons who have held that exalted 
position are presumed to possess and exercise. 

“The conduct of foreign affairs must always be a matter of difficulty 
and hardship, involving, as it does, the honor, integrity, and pride of 
two sovereign nations. Where two nations are as much alike In speech, 
manners, and customs, as are the United States and Canada there need 
not be great armies, powerful forts, and magnificent fleets to keep them 
from bitter animosity, bloodshed, and war, but where two nations are 
Separated by language, customs, and inheritance as are the United 
States and Nicaragua, or any other one of the score of republics to the 
south of us, it requires a skillful hand, a cool head, patience and wisdom 
to conduct negotiations without arousing lasting national hatred. 


WIDE RACIAL GULF 


“We must recognize that there exists a wide gulf between them and 
us. Our manners and customs are frequently irritating and unac- 
countable to them. Our hale and hearty informality, our tendency 
toward shirt-sleeve diplomacy, finds no quick and ready understanding 
on their part. Their habits of mind, their mental inheritance, even 
their fundamental principles of law and justice are different from ours. 
All this makes it particularly difficult to manage the successful con- 
duct of international relations with them. Many of their citizens are 
all too ready to believe that the bitter criticisms leveled at the conduct 
of our foreign relations by antiadministration Senators have such an 
unquestioned basis of fact as to cause them to have just fears for the 
future freedom and liberty of their native lands. As a matter of fact, 
there is not the slightest scintilla of evidence to show that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is engaged in an imperialistic conspiracy 
to deprive the little countries around the Caribbean of their sov- 
ereignty, or to do more than help them out of their difficulties and 
into a period of peace, prosperity, and progress. 

“On the contrary the record of the recent Pan American Conference 
at Habana, the attitude of nearly all the Latin American governments, 
and the astonishing change which has just taken place in our relations 
with Mexico all give us abundant reason to be proud of the way in 
which our foreign relations have been handled by President Coolidge and 
Secretary Kellogg. 

AMERICA NEVER A BULLY 


“We must not fail to study the history of our country and indeed of 
mankind, Premiers like Lord Aberdeen, Presidents like Woodrow Wil- 
son have been driven into war as a result of their own fear and dread 
of war. On the other hand, neither Cleveland nor Roosevelt was afraid 
of war. And neither was forced into war. A firm hand, a well-trained 
body, invite respect not quarrels. A bully may be led to fight because 
he has strength and ability. A gentleman never picks a quarrel merely 
because he is prepared. America never has been a bully and never 
will be. America never has been a coward and never will be. Cowards 
and cravens have to fight or surrender, The God-fearing, courageous 
gentleman commands respect. He offends no one and no one cares to 
bother him, So much for our foreign relations. 

“Now as to aviation. The Republican administration bas followed 
a farsighted policy of stimulating the development of safe and reliable 
commercial flying and of encouraging the American aircraft industry 
to stand on its own feet and find markets which will make it self- 
supporting. This has resulted in unparalleled expansion of aerial trans- 
port and of the construction and use of aircraft during the last four 
years. Especially since the President's aircraft board was appointed 
and held its sessions and prepared its report there has been a steady 
and encouraging progress, In the military service a status of doubt 
and drift has been replaced by a steady development in accordance with 
a fixed program. A definite scheme of expansion has been laid down 
which permits both the officers and men of the Army and Navy and 
the aeronautical industry to look forward for several years in their 
planning. Programs have been enacted with the object of making ade- 
quate provision for the national defense in the air and of taking the 
fullest advantage of the possibilities of aviation, without running into 
extravagant expenditure or unreasonable expansion of our military 
forces. 

NAVAL AIR PROGRAM 


“The recent history of naval aviation furnishes an example. A Dill 
providing for a definite program lasting over a period of five years was 
introduced in Congress with the backing of the administration very 
shortly after the President's aircraft board completed its deliberations. 
It was enacted into law on June 24, 1926. At the time of the passage 
of the bill there were in the possession of the naval service a little 
less than 900 airplanes, of which the majority were war-time planes, 
and had to be classified as obsolete in varying degrees. The number 
which could be considered as truly useful in modern military opera- 
tions was only about 350. During the past two years approximately 
600 new airplanes have been delivered to the naval service. Obsolete 
equipment have been eliminated, as have machines about the safety of 
which in flight there could be serious question, The total number of 
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airplanes nominally available has not appreciably changed, but the 
number of useful machines capable of military operations, or well fitted 
for the training of naval aviators has just about doubled in the period 
of less than two years since the passage of the nayal aviation bill 
and is now about 700. The Army Air Corps has a similar record. 
Amazing progress has been made in the naval and military services in 
two years, and the current appropriation bills provide for its con- 
tinuance. It can be traced directly to the work done under President 
Coolidge’s direction and to the legislation passed by a Republican 
Congress, 

“The remarkable development of commercial fiying in the United 
States without the subsidies which are a general characteristic of air 
transport elsewhere in the world had its inception in the bold initiative 
of the Post Office Department under General New some four years ago 
in undertaking night flying and regularly scheduled transport opera- 
tions at night. Subsequent growth during the past two years has been 
due to the passage of the air commerce act in May, 1926, and of the 
bill providing for contract air-mail services, both of them receiving 
administration approval, and the former, like the five-year program 
measures for the Army and Navy, resulting directly from the recom- 
mendations of the President’s aircraft board. Furthermore, there has 
recently been passed as the outcome of recommendations made in the 
President's last annual message to Congress at the beginning of the 
present session, an act providing for long-term contracts for the trans- 
portation of mail by afr to foreign countries on terms sufficiently 
liberal to insure the entry of American business enterprise into the 
field of international air transport, especially in the area between the 
continental United States and the Panama Canal. 


AIR ROUTES INCREASE 


“Through the efforts of the Post Office Department and with the 
backing of the Republican administration, both in giving air-mail con- 
tracts and in providing navigation facilities in accordance with the 
terms of the air commerce act, the mileage of the air routes regularly 
flown on schedule has increased from about 3,000 three years ago to 
nearly 10,000 now. More than 5,000,000 miles were flown on regularly 
scheduled services during 1927, and 1,449,364 pounds of mail were 
carried, together with many tons of express and many passengers. 
Three years ago there was not a single passenger air line in regular 
operation in the United States. Now there are a number doing a 
flourishing business. Starting from one Government-operated route in 
1925 and with no direct subsidy of any kind, the total mileage flown 
on American air routes already exceeds that of any European country, 
and the rate of increase has been so rapid as to justify confidence that 
we shall gain a growing Jead over the rest of the world in air-trans- 
portation activity. 

„Progress in the aircraft industry has been no less remarkable than 
in air transport and in the upbuilding of the aeronautical arms of the 
military services. Three years ago the industry catered almost exclu- 
sively to a military market. So far as numbers of airplanes sold are 
concerned, the Army and Navy purchases haye now become a minor part 
of the whole, and the number of planes annually built for commercial 
and private use is being measured in thousands, The largest American 
builder of standardized aircraft engines now sells more power plants 
for nonmilitary purposes than to the Army and Navy combined. The 
total output of planes in 1927 was double what it was in 1926, and 
that year, in turn, had shown a great increase over any previous period. 
American factories actually built and sold more than 2,000 airplanes in 
1927, and only about one-third of them were for governmental use. 

MORE PRIVATE OWNERS 


“The Department of Commerce has received powers which enable it 
to control design and construction in the interests of safety, but they 
have been wisely and moderately exercised, not to put a check upon 
progress or to impose upon the manufacturer burdens which would 
force the price of his product unduly high. The airplane remains 
within the reach of the private owner. That there are more private 
owners and small commercial operators of aircraft in the United States 
than in all the rest of the world combined is due in large part to 
governmental policy. With the stimulus and with the guidance thus 
furnished the quality of American aircraft and engines is making itself 
known throughout the world, especially since the great triumphs of 
Colonel Lindbergh and other users of American aeronautical equipment 
during the past year. American machines are being sought in foreign 
markets, and the export sales of airplanes, engines, and parts during 
1927 totaled $1,850,000, an increase of 143 per cent over the figure of two 
years previous. 

“This is a most noteworthy achievement in the realm of one of the 
newest and most important fields of governmental activity in which the 
members of the Republican Party may well take pride and satisfaction. 

SOUND BUSINESS POLICIES 

“As regards other characteristics of the Republican administration of 
our domestic affairs, we are all proud of the record in economy and 
tax reduction. The administration has followed sound business policies, 
endeavoring to avoid all unnecessary expenditure, striving hard to pay 
off the burden of debt inherited from the World War and at the same 
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time reducing the burdens of the taxpayers. As one Hstens to the 
debates in Congress even the most casual observer can not help being 
impressed with the unsound nature of the appeal made by so many 
members of the Democratic Party who are ever ready to add items 
of lavish expenditure and at the same time attempt to reduce the 
revenue of the Government below the actual cost of providing for its 
expenses and for the reduction of its debt. 

“ Every business man since the days of Joseph in Egypt knows that 
there are fat years and lean years. When fat years come it is the part 
of wisdom to lock ahead and provide for the possible lean years, When 
our income is larger than we expect it is the part of wisdom to pay 
off our debts and so reduce the annual burden of Interest charges which 
must be met by taxation. 

“The administration of President Coolidge has been extraordinary for 
its financial wisdom. The President himself has repeatedly braved 
popular disapproval and the condemnation of large sections of the 
country because of his unwillingness to open wide the doors of the 
Treasury to satisfy the demands of all who find that their income is 
not as large as they think it ought to be and who are sure that the 
Government is rich enough to furnish them with more money. 


COOLIDGE POLICY WISE 


President Coolidge’s policy has been marked by profound wisdom and 
sound common sense. This has been appreciated by the great mass 
of hard-working Americans, even though received with bitter attacks 
from those who hold unsound economic views. 

“In their efforts to secure additional votes, Members of Congress op- 
posed to the Coolidge policies have been ready to vote hundreds of 
millions of dollars for popular schemes and at the same time they have 
been ready to vote to reduce taxation below the safety point, They 
have been actually ready to plunge us further and deeper into debt 
at a time when we are still struggling with the enormous burden laid 
upon us by the Great War. It is the courage and sound business sense 
of President Coolidge and his friends in Congress which alone have 
prevented the success of many such schemes. 


HIGH TARIFF NECESSARY 


Furthermore, many members of the Democratic Party have repeat- 
edly stressed the necessity for lowering the tariff. They have been 
joined in this by the enemies of President Coolidge. It is unnecessary 
to state to this audience that every time the tariff has been lowered it 
has brought suffering to Connecticut. It has meant the closing down of 
factories, the increase of unemployment, disaster, and poverty to thou- 
sands. Our standards of life are such that we can not compete on an 
equal basis with the workmen of foreign countries unless the tariff wall 
is sufficiently high to protect us. Yet no actions of President Coolidge 
have received more bitter denunciation than in connection with the 
tariff. Consequently it is fair to say that no action of his has been of 
greater benefit to the people of Connecticut. As Connecticut Repub- 
licans we believe in a pay-as-you-go policy. We belleve in an economic 
administration. We believe in keeping the taxes as low as possible, but 
not lower than is necessary to meet expenses and reduce the public 
debt. We believe that a protective tariff is wise and beneficial for all 
parts of the United States. It is the duty of the Federal Government 
to protect the people of the United States against aggression of all 
kinds. For this purpose we maintain an Army and a Navy. For this 
purpose we maintain a protective tariff. 

“ Now, let us consider for a few moments a dark side to the picture. 
It was evident four years ago that there was corruption in high places. 
Four years ago we had to get rid of seyeral Cabinet officers. I said at 
that time: 

We have no desire to shield the guilty. We know that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is not the kind of man who will take ad- 
vantage of technicalities to defeat the ends of justice. We know that 
he is proceeding by proper constitutional methods to seek out the guilty, 
to recover for the United States whatever property has been improperly 
acquired, and to punish the wrongdoers. He has appointed able counsel 
to represent the cause of the people, He wishes to see justice 
done. * 

NO WISH TO PROTECT GUILTY 

„There is no wish or thought on our part to protect the guilty or 
keep them from punishment or to condone any crimes which have been 
performed by the servants of our Government. Fortunately we know 
that we have a man at the head of the Government who has kept the 
law in spirit and in truth. He has observed the proprieties. Not only 
has he not done wrong, but he has avoided the appearance of evil. He 
has shown himself willing to macana his future for the sake of what 
he believed to be right. * * 

The guilty must be RI That body, be it church, lodge, or 
political party, which contains in its membership a malefactor is 
unfortunate. The members of such organizations ta ashamed when 


they learn that they are harboring traitors. * * 

„If the Republican Party has put into office any men who have 
not done right it must assume responsibility for having done so 
and must make every effort to see that they are removed and the 
harm that they have done be undone. 


The President has shown that 
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he appreciates this. He said: “At the revelation of greed making 
its subtle approaches to public officers, of the prostitution of high 
place to private profit, we are filled with scorn and with indignation. 
We have a deep sense of humiliation at such gross betrayal of trust, 
and we lament the undermining of public confidence in official integrity. 
* * + We propose to follow the clear, open path of justice. There 
will be immediate, adequate, unshrinking prosecution, criminal and civil, 
to punish the guilty and to protect every national interest. In this 
effort there will be no politics and no partnership.’” 


JUSTICE SLOW BUT SUREB 


“As was to be expected, President Coolidge has done his duty. 
Distinguished counsel has been appointed; a number of cases have 
been tried. Procedure in the courts has, it has been true, been irri- 
tatingly slow, but the fact remains that the guilty parties are now 
punished by loss ef good name, by loss of public esteem, and by the 
necessity of residing abroad. We are told that a good name is 
rather to be chosen than great riches. Certainly quite a number of 
American citizens of great wealth and of prominent position, politically 
and socially, have been deprived of their good name. Furthermore, 
before long some of them will be deprived of their liberty. The 
wheels of the gods grind slowly, but they grind exceedingly small. 
It is very easy to be impatient with the slow actions of the court 
and I wish with all my heart that our brethren who are devoting 
their lives to the law as a profession would insist upon the speedy, 
swift, and impartial administration of justice, instead of using their 
talents as they so often do to prolong the laws“ delays, withhold the 
hand of jusitce and to bring into discredit that very institution which 
they of all men should be most anxious to see preserved. 


HOPE M'LEAN CONTINUES 


“So far as the Republicans of Connecticut are concerned, we have 
reason to be proud of our record. For nearly a quarter of a century we 
have chosen to place in positions of great power and authority a dis- 
tinguished citizen of the town of Simsbury. By his keen sagacity, his 
native wit, and his sound political wisdom he has rendered yeoman’s 
service not only to his State but to his country. We are all of us 
proud of his record and we hope for many years to come he will con- 
tinue to be willing to sacrifice his comfort and his desires for a peaceful 
life of rural retirement for the sake of Connecticut and of the United 
States. No one questions that we need the services of GEORGE P. 
MCLEAN, 

“The record of Republican administration in the State during the 
past four years has been one which has caused us to be greatly envied 
by the citizens of many other States in the Union, particularly by some 
of our closest neighbors. This is neither the time nor the place to 
enlarge upon that record. Suffice it to say that we are all proud of 
that self-reliant, energetic, devoted citizen who began at the very bottom 
of the ladder and is now our able, fearless, hard-working governor, 
John H. Trumbull. 

“The truth is that the Republican Party strives to secure clean and 
honest officials and sound, efficient government. 


AGAINST LYNCH LAW 


“I hold no brief for those who have committed crimes against the 
Government and the people of the United States. I desire to see them 
punished according to the law of the land and in an orderly manner. 
On the other hand, I do not favor lynch law, or “ summary justice,” as 
it is called, just because the crimes are great. Because a man has 
committed murder there is no reason why we should throw overboard 
the judicial procedure which we have erected to protect the innocent. 
Because a man has committed a great crime against the people of the 
United States is no reason why he should not be tried properly by the 
appropriate courts instead of being given a popular lynching by the 
great national grand jury or a subcommittee thereof. 

“The wisdom and experience of our fathers has taught us that more 
barm can be done by throwing open the doors of the grand jury room 
and permitting every breath of scandal to have the widest possible pub- 
licity than by having the grand jury proceedings heard in secret. And 
yet the great national grand jury, applauded by millions of Americans, 
carries on its inquisitorial proceedings in public and self-righteously 
justifies itself by pointing with pride to the corruption and scandal 
which it has unearthed, 

I have read editorials In certain newspapers which regret the pres- 
ent tendency of the Senate but justify it wholly by the immediate 
results that have been achieved. They overlook the harm done to 
American institutions. This is a dangerous state of affairs. 


NEED SWIFT JUSTICE 


It has been caused in part by the failure of our courts and bar 
associations to insist upon the swift and impartial administration of 
Justice. We have permitted pleas of insanity to interfere with the 
prompt punishment of murderers. We have permitted forms of law 
designed to guard against the hasty conviction of innocent people to 
facilitate the escape of the guilty. We have disgusted the people of the 
United States by the easy way in which we have made it possible for 
criminals to escape punishment by continuous appeals on technical 
grounds, 
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“Consequently the Senate has been a great national grand jury, be- 
cause the action of our judicial system appears to be neither impartial 
nor prompt. Such conditions cause the approval of lynch law. The 
first results of lynch law are usually good. The ultimate effect is bad. 
It leads to tyranny, cruelty, and loss of rights. 


MUST CURB CONGRESS 


“The Congress is encroaching on the liberty of the people with their 
consent, because the people are not satisfied with what the States do. 
We must strive for efficient State government, so that the arbitrary 
power of Congress shall not be urged to grow. To mention only one 
specific case, the Republican Party should urge upon State legislatures 
to pass adequate laws for the regulation of aviation, so as to avoid the 
necessity of having more rules made in Washington. 

“The inefficiency of the States is not a sufficient reason for tha 
growth of Federal power and the spread of bureaucracy, but it seems so 
to the average voter, and hence his representative in Congress. 

“The Connecticut representative republican system of government is 
based on the belief, so well expressed by that hard-headed countryman 
who said, ‘I make no claims to great knowledge, but I'm a good judge 
of horses and men.’ This is sometimes called horse sense or common 
sense, It is the logical foundation on which successful popular govern- 
ment may be built, 


NEED MORE TOLERANCE 


“The glory of America to-day is her tolerance. There ts still room 
for improvement. But the record of the Republican Party shows its 
faith in the people, its belief in liberty, its tolerance in matters of 
ereed, and color, race and religion. Some of our modern orators ap- 
pear to be afraid of liberty and tolerance. Let them have no fear. 

“Tolerance means charity. Toleration suffereth long and is kind, is 
not puffed up. Toleration is the very essence of the American spirit. 
Without toleration we can not have liberty. Without toleration we 
can not have freedom. Intolerance and bigotry stifle liberty and 
freedom, crush initiative and invention, destroy opportunity and char- 
acter. 

“ Nevertheless we can not tolerate crime. We can not tolerate cor- 
ruption. We can not tolerate theft of private or national resources. 
Neither can we tolerate unjust curtailment of individual liberty. The 
State must protect us against covetousness, theft, and murder. But 
the State must not interfere with my home, my church, or my school. I 
must fit myself to be a good citizen. That is my duty. But how I 
do it is my affair. If I fail to be a good citizen let me be punished. 
But I demand the opportunity to succeed. 

“Furthermore we must not be tolerant of bigotry and intolerance. 
They are crimes against civilization. They would set brother against 
brother, clan against clan, race against race, religion against religion. 
The result would be anarchy and civil war. We must not be tolerant 
of crime or treason. But, thank God, we have separated church and 
state. A man no longer is held to commit a crime because he does 
not worship as I do, nor is he a traitor because his church is not my 
church, 

MUST FIGHT BIGOTRY 


“So we must be on our guard against bigotry, intolerance, and stand- 
ardization in human affairs. We demand for each man and woman 
the right to worship God in his own way—the right to educate his 
children in the kind of a school he prefers, the right to mind his own 
business in his own way so long as he does not interfere with his 
neighbor in dolng the same. In the old days a man who longed for 
freedom to worship God, freedom to raise his family according to his 
own ideas, freedom from bureaucratic rulers and regulations, could go 
West, into the wilderness. Today the wilderness is gone. But we 
can find that freedom in the towns of Connecticut. 

“The city voter is frequently too busy with other things to think 
about politics. That is the tendency against which we must struggle. 
Furthermore, now that the radio and the rural free delivery and the 
telephone are bringing city life so vividly into country homes our 
country-bred citizens must guard against any tendency to permit their 
lives to become so full of personal business and personal pleasure that 
they can not give that time and attention to political affairs which 
has been their practice in the past and which has been perhaps the 
greatest safeguard of American liberty. 

“We must beware of seeking for immediate benefits which are so 
obvious as to be desired by large numbers of citizens, but which, when 
carefully studied, are shown to be likely ultimately to produce serious 
ilis in the body politic. 

PUBLIC OPINION 


“Tt has been said that there is no subject more widely discussed in 
these days than that of the observance and enforcement of laws. 
Thoughtful students of the art of government have been reminding us 
for years that laws are properly the crystallized result of public opinion 
and that if we attempt to mold public opinion by making laws we are 
so reversing a natural process as to cause laws to fall into disrespect. 
As ‘Uncle Joe’ Cannon once said, ‘We are a people who like novelty 
and a short cut to perfection. We are always able to make our- 
selves believe that the social millennium is just one lap ahead and we 
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can catch up with ft if only Congress will enact some new-fangled 
law.“ Some people constantly forget that you can not make a man 
honest by legislation. It is not law nor the Constitution which molds 
and controls the development of our civilization so much as it is an 
intelligent and righteous public opinion. When law goes beyond the 
spirit of the people it lacks that support which alone makes it certain 
of obedience. When law follows public opinion it can and will be 
observed. But when a well-organized minority using powerful propa- 
ganda appeals to emotional Congressmen we secure legislation by 
hysteria and we indulge in rash experiments. On the other hand, when 
a responsible political party through its legally chosen representatives 
deliberately adopts a political platform and commits itself to a definite 
course of political action we avoid hysteria and fall back on common 
sense. If in the adoption of our platform we proceed with deliberation 
and are governed by the combined wisdom of all our Members, listening 
to the counsels of the most conservative as well as those of the most 
liberal, we shall be on safe ground. As President Coolidge once said, 
‘Do not hesitate to be as reactionary as the multiplication table; do not 
hesitate to be as revolutionary as science.’ 

“Our greatest problem as American citizens is how to make popular 
government successful. Our ancestors were convinced that heredity 
rule is not in the long run successful. We agree with them. To be 
sure, one man may make a great ruler. He may be the ideal, benevo- 
lent monarch. His son may inherit his qualities and may grant speedy 
justice and promote the general welfare of all his subjects. Neverthe- 
less, they are subjects and not citizens. Sooner or later a monarch 
arises whose tendencies are more evil than good, whose love of power 
is greater than his love of justice, whose wishes for self-enjoyment are 
More compelling than his wishes for the public welfare. And as a 
result we get tyranny and despotism, oppression, and suffering. These 
are due to the inherent tendencies of human nature. Then the only 
relief is revolution and civil war. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT BEST 


“The world has tried many different kinds of government. We be- 
lieve that the safest and best kind is government by the people through 
their representatives. 

“ Consequently, we are constantly seeking to strengthen and main- 
tain those forms of government which will assure to us and our chil- 
dren the inherent rights of man; his right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Our great problem is to make government by 
the people operate successfully for the people. 

“In a very small community the people may govern directly. In a 
large community they must govern through their representatives. 
These representatives must be chosen and elected. They must win the 
support of the majority of the people. To win that support the repre- 
sentatives must please the people. Consequently, the representatives 
will usually be chosen from those who are anxious to win the next elec- 
tion, or in other words, those who may be justly accused of taking a 
constant interest in public opinion. Some folks call them ‘ politicians.’ 

“On the other hand, if we are going to provide for the steady de- 
velopment of a sound citizenry and are going to insure the training of 
good citizens for the future, if these representatives are going to guide 
the ‘Ship of State’ so that it may safely weather all possible storms, 
they must be chosen from citizens who have the inclination and the 
ability and will take the time to look beyond the next election. If 
they look too far beyond it, they are not likely to be elected. Their 
services may be lost to the State. If they do not look beyond it, they 
may be elected, but their services may be lost to the next generation. 


GOVERNMENT BY PEOPLE 


“The trouble with many earnest students of government and some 
would-be statesmen is their failure to be interested in making govern- 
ment-by-the-people work. Actually they are not particularly inter- 
ested in winning the next election. Their trouble is that they are not 
interested in the opinions of the man on the street. They are not 
interested in winning the approval of the great mass of people who 
in fact constitute the sovereign power, ‘ We, the people of the United 
States.“ In other words, they are not interested in winning the next 
election, Actually they do not believe in government by the people, 
They believe in government by themselves; government by a small 
group of wiseacres; government by an organized minority. 

Many of our fellow citizens do not look very far ahead, If their 
immediate wants are supplied, they are satisfied. Their idea of the 
proper duties and functions of government is limited to their personal 
wishes for safety, comfort, ease, and amusement, They know all about 
the heroes of the sporting world, the notorious wrongdoers of the crimi- 
nal world, and the world as represented in four-column headlines, 
They know little and care less about history or even current politics 
unless the dish is served with the sauce of scandal and the spice of 
shattered reputations. They work hard at their chosen jobs. They 
mind their own business, But they do not consider their duties as 


a citizen to be part of their life work. And this is one of the greatest 
handicaps in the way of making popular government permanently suc- 
cessful in a yast continent inhabited by more than 110,000,000 people. 
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PURE DEMOCRACY IMPOSSIBLE 


“As I see it the fundamental basis for popular representative gov- 
ernment, sometimes called a republican form of government, assured to 
the States by the Constitution, is that while the average citizen may 
not know much about law, public finance, or the larger problems of 
public administration, he has a God-given capacity to size up the men 
he knows. The long process of evolution through the ages eliminated 
those who were not able to judge of the character of their neighbors, 
Most people are good judges of human nature. This enables them to 
select good representatives from the people they know personally instead 
of having to depend on what they hear about successful advertisers who 
are particularly keen in pleasing the whims of large numbers of those 
people who have little time or inclination to give to the deeper aspects 
of legislation and of legislative policy. It is through the choice of 
representatives from among those actually known personally to the voter 
that popular government has been successful. We must preserve the rep- 
resentative system. The larger the country the more impossible it be- 
comes for pure democracy to function, the more necessary is the care- 
ful preservation of representative government. 

Have faith in representative government first put into the form of 
a written constitution in Hartford. Have faith in Connecticut. But 
remember that faith without works is dead.“ Have faith in her insti- 
tutions. Show your faith by good works. Choose representatives who 
are worthy of your confidence. Then give them a free hand. Trust 
their judgment until they give you some evidence of failure. We be- 
lieve in Connecticut, Let us show our faith by working for Connecticut. 
We believe in America, Let us show our faith by working for America.” 


POWER TRUST INVESTIGATION 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article written by Mr. Eliot 
Harris and appearing in Labor, reviewing the work of the 
Federal Trade Commission in investigating the Power Trust. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 

Power Trusts Epucari xd“ THE PEOPLE ; PROPAGANDA AGENTS REVEAL 
Sxceprs—* JOHNNY WALKER” WHISKY FOR ILLINOIS L&®GISLATORS ; 
SCHEME TO BAND ALD PROGRESSIVES as “Reps”; COLLEGE PRO- 
FESSORS “ASSISTED”; NEWSPAPERS AND SCHOOLS FLOODED WITH 
* Dore * 

By Eliot Harris 

Whisky for legislators, propaganda for high schools, scholarships for 
college students, and “aid” for their professors, kept newspapers 
to stuff the general public with misinformation, and a stock of “ bol- 
shevist ” scares to hurl at anyone who advocates municipal ownership 
or protests against the dirty work of private monopoly. 

These are the trump cards in the public-utility game as Samuel Insull 
and Ira C. Copley—the latter a onetime Congressman—play it in 
Illinois aud as it was revealed before the Federal Trade Commission 
last week. 

The star exhibit was a letter from Robert B. Prather, assistant power 
lobbyist in Illinois, to the chief power lobbyist in New York, January 
20, 1921: 

“The legislature is in session here, and it looks like a very stormy 
session, and I could use very handily a little Johnny Walker; and it 
occurred to me that you could do me a very great favor if the first 
time you are coming west you would call up a friend of mine in New 
York and bring me half a dozen bottles.” 

LETTER TO MR. AYLESWORTH 

Four years later Mr. Prather wrote another letter on much the same 
lines, saying that he had to have something “ to sweeten the palates of 
the legislature.” 

On the stand he denied vigorously that be had ever given a bottle of 
whisky to a legislator. (N. B—He didn't say anything about contri- 
butions less than a bottle.) 

But taking the two letters together it seems that a thirsty man could 
get on quite comfortably in the legislature if he only were “ reasonable ” 
toward the utility trust. 

Mr. Prather is secretary-treasurer of a branch of the National Plec- 
tric Light Association, which is the propagandist organization of the 
Power Trust. As showing how the trust runs things in that bailiwick, 
Prather testified that he was formerly secretary to the public utility 
commission of Ilinois. 

The whisky letter was addressed to H. M. Aylesworth. Mr. Ayles- 
worth, thus pressed into service as bootlegger for the solons of Illinois, 
is the son of a clergyman—“ it is dark underneath the candle.” 

He began his public career as a member of the utility commission of 
the State of Colorado, and was so satisfactory to the institutions he 
was regulating that he was made chief propagandist of the Power 
Trust. After several years in this position, he became broadcasting 
czar of radio. 

CALLS COPLEY A LIAR 

This revelation of Power Trust methods of controlling publie opinion 

and public officials came out in a singular way. Ira C. Copley, formerly 
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Congressman from Illinois and owner of four or five newspapers in that 
State, recently bought a string of newspapers in California, and on 
taking over one of them made this announcement to the public: 

“T have no connection with any public utility anywhere, and no con- 
nection with any other business than the newspaper business anywhere.” 

This statement came to the notice of Willis J. Spaulding, manager of 
the municipally owned electric light plant at Springfield, III., which 
furnishes current to householders at 5 cents per kilowatt-hour, and is 
making money at it, when Insull, in Chicago, with a bigger and better 
plant, charges 9 cents. 

Spaulding knew the Copley statement was a lie, and said so in a 
letter to Senator Norris of Nebraska. Nonuis read the letter on the 
floor of the Senate, and suggested that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion look into the matter. The commission began looking last week. 

PAPERS SUPPRESSED THE NEWS 

Spaulding testified that Copley owned utility stocks and bonds to 
the value of $10,000,000 to $15,000,000; that his paper in Springfield, 
the Illinois State Journal, suppressed Senator Norris’s account of the 
work of the municipal plant when other papers printed it on the first 
page. 

He reminded the commission that Copley gave $25,000 to Frank 
Smith's senatorial campaign. When this gift was made, the Copley 
utility interests had an important case before the Illinois Utility Com- 
mission, of which Frank Smith was chairman, 

In view of such testimony, it is not surprising that Spaulding 
summed up by saying that the regulation of public utilities by the 
Illinois commission had become a “tragic and scandalous failure” 
since the incoming of Frank L. Smith. 

John Callan O'Laughlin, vice president of the Copley Press—which 
is the Copley newspaper owning corporation—took the stand and said 
that Copley bought newspapers because they were “a splendid invest- 
ment.“ 

AN EDITOR WITH A “PAST” 


A little questioning brought out the fact that the Illinois State 
Journal cost Copley $1,000,000, and never paid more than $60,000 per 
year—6 per cent, when other witnesses had shown that Copley got 22 
per cent out of some of his utility investments, 

O' Laughlin is the man who was editor of the Army and Navy Jour- 
nal when that magazine published on the front page an article by the 
notorious Fred Marvin, denouncing Senator Walsh of Montana and 
claiming that E. L. Doheny was a “ patriot.” 

He declared that he (O'Laughlin) was opposed to public ownership, 
and “ hoped" the other Copley editors were. 

No one who followed the testimony doubts that Copley is buying 
newspapers not for direct profit or for the pleasure of running them, but 
to fight the battles of the Power Trust against public ownership, 

Aside from Copley and Prather, with his whisky bottles, the chief 
evidence dealt with the work of the Illinois committee on public utility 
information. This organization certainly covers a wide field, 


PROPAGANDA IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Its director is Bernard J. Mullaney, vice president of the People's Gas, 
Light & Coke Co., the Insull concern which supplies Chicago with gas. 
The assistant director is Rob Roy MacGregor. Both were on the stand. 
Their testimony showed— 

That this Insull committee is flooding the schools of Illinois with 
utility propaganda. More than 75,000 pamphlets were distributed to 
high schools last year. 

That the committee furnishes speakers’ bulletins and weekly “ news” 
bulletins which go to 900 papers in the State. Five thousand columns 
of this stuff were printed last year. 

That scholarships are offered to college students and “aid” to uni- 
versity professors who want to study utility questions or matters con- 
nected therewith. 

That lecturers are sent to clubs and civic organizations, and even 
moving pictures used to spread utility propaganda. 

MacGregor said in reply to questions that everyone in the State above 

. the grammar schools had been “ reached” by their propaganda. 


PUT “ RED" BRAND ON CANDIDATES 


Part of this stuff is a direct attack on public ownership. Part is de- 
voted to branding anyone who opposes the utilities as a communist” 
or “red.” MacGregor wrote a speech to be used in campaigning for the 
United States Senate against any candidate who favored public owner- 
ship. 

“Pin the bolshevik idea onto such a candidate, wrote the Truthful 
James. “ Logic or reason is of no use in a political discussion.” 

Mullaney admitted constant personal efforts to discredit all advocates 
of public ownership as communists.“ He admitted fighting public 
ownership and operation at Muscle Shoals, Boulder Dam, and every- 
where else. Asked why he was so savage at public ownership, he 
answered: 

“Of course, we're not heartily in favor of anything that would de- 
stroy our business.“ 


ORGANIZATIONS ON “ BLACKLIST ™ 


The Insull committee has circulated “ confidential information list- 
ing the following organizations, among others, as “ comurunistic, so- 
cia listie, and pacifistic ” : $ 

American Association of University Women, 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

National Education Association. 

League of Women Voters, 

Religious Society of Friends. 

Apparently Mr. Insull, besides being the heaviest investor in United 
States Senators, has been a strong promoter of that “red” scare which 
frightens old women of both sexes. 

While yelling “ bolshevist:" the Insull committee keeps track of the 
work of educators and speakers, and of the trend of public thinking 
over the country. 

This committee reprinted an address by Dean Ralph E. Heilman of 
Northwestern University. Mullaney asked Heilman to go over a 
“municipal credo,” which he—Mullaney—had prepared. 

Charles E. Merriam, of the University of Chicago, a known and 
valued Progressive, is listed by the Insull committee as “all wrong.” 
William B. Munro, of Harvard, is called“ fair.” 


AIDS IN PREPARING TEXTBOOKS 


Splawn, of the University of Texas, later put on the railroad com- 
mission of that State, is described as “sound.” Splawn is the man 
who, as neutral“ arbitrator, gave the conductors and trainmen the 
worst of it in their western wage case a few months ago. 

Prof. E. R. Dillavau, of the University of Illinois, is listed thus: 
“Generally his conclusions are as they should be.” 

The Insull committee makes a regular business of giving “help” 
in preparing textbooks and getting them published. 

Twenty-three States are listed in a card index showing the attitude 
of the public on utility questions. Colorado, Illinols, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, and Nebraska have leagues favorable to municipal 
ownership. Arkansas, New York, and Texas are declared friendly to 
private ownership. Others are divided or indifferent. 

One of the most amusing bits of evidence presented was a letter from 
the Nebraska Power Co., asking for special help from the Insull com- 
mittee, “on account of Senators Norris and HOWELL.” 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS AND FARM RELIEF - 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, without reading, extracts from a 
number of publications and other data relating to the Federal 
land banks and farm relief. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Extract from the Pacific Homestead, Salem, Oreg.} 
Ler THE FARMERS OPERATE THE LAND BANKS 


The farmer borrowers through the more than 4,000 cooperative 
farm-loan associations of the country are pretty weary of imitation 
cooperative land banks; they want something besides a dream with a 
nightmare as the “ morning-after" effect. 

The farmers have good reason to be tired, too. They have not 
only advanced the unquestioned collateral security to permit of making 
the loans, but they have subscribed to the capital stock of the 12 
Federal land banks to the extent of 5 per cent of this sum, and have 
assumed a lability against the repayment of their neighbor’s loans 
to the extent of 10 per cent of these loans. In other words, they have 
advanced more than $2,500,000,000 worth of farm property as security 
for the loans now outstanding against the repayment of the mortgages 
of all farmer borrowers of these associations, subscribed to the capital 
stock, assumed the legal liability to secure the banks, and, after having 
done this, these farmers find that they have not one word to say about 
the administration or operation of the various Federal land banks. 


NO OTHER PRIVATELY OWNED BANKS LIKE THESE 


Just contrast this against the man who owns but $100 worth of 
private bank stock—national, State, trust, etc, but who gets a vote 
on who shall direct the bank each year, and you have a slight contrast 
between the two methods. 

We farmers for more than 40 years fought in getting a land-bank 
system. The original intent of Congress when the original act was 
passed, in July, 1916, under the Wilson administration, was that 
these land banks should be turned over to the farmer owners when 
the $100,000 necessary to capitalize them had been repaid by the 
farmers making loans. But Congress took this promise away from the 
farmers—after they had subscribed to the bank stock—and vested 
supreme control in the hands of the Farm Loan Board of the Treasury 
Department, of which the Secretary of the Treasury is the ex-officio 
chairman, 


FARMERS HAVE NOTHING TO SAY ABOUT HOW BANKS SHALL BE OPERATED 


Since that date, the farmer owners of these banks have had nothing 
to say, and will not have until the system is turned over to them. 
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Every farmer ought to know this, because the word has gone out that 
we have a “cooperative farm-loan system.” We have just to this 
degree: We take orders from the Farm Loan Board, or their dele- 
gated appointees in the land banks. We cooperatively subscribe to 
capital stock, and assume liability, but that is about as far as the 
cooperative bug travels, 

Would it be fair and just, sprinkled with ordinary common sense, 
for the more than 7,000 national banks of the country to take orders 
only from a room in Washington? How would business prosper? 
About like farming has under such conditions. 

Then why should farmers allow this board to dominate the Federal 
farm-loan system which they own, when they advanced the security 
upon which the loans are made, own the capital stock, assume the 
liability? 

Have American farmers reached a stage where they need a guardian 
to manage their business or are they competent and intelligent? 18 
taxation without representation” still considered “ tyranny "? 


HAVE NO FAITH IN FARMERS 


Members of the Farm Loan Board have repeatedly advised Con- 
gress that they haye no faith in the ability of the farmer to run his 
own business; only these political appointees can do that properly. 
They have tried time and again to sweep away from the local farm- 
loan associations, by amendments to the act, even the right to name 
their own secretary-treasurers, etc., in spite of the present more than 
4,000 successful Joan associations, which illustrate the success of co- 
operation in agriculture better than any other agency of ancient or 
modern times, 

The Federal land banks should be turned over to the farmer-owners 
at once, Farmers ought to demand that Congress fire politicians from 
the system and let the rightful owners operate their own banks. 


{Extract from Commerce Reports, April 9, 1928] 
FARMER OWNED AND CONTROLLED BANKS MAKE GOOD IN HUNGARY 


(Mr. Hoover’s Department of Commerce gives a most interesting 
report as result of survey by his agents of German territory, and shows 
dividend payments made by industrial and banking institutions. A 
notable success was made by the farm-mortgage land banks of Ger- 
many, which are operated entirely by the farmer-owners instead of 
politicians, In face of most unfavorable conditions during the past 
year, every one of these farmer-owned German banks paid dividends 
as good as or better than the previous year. Below is the report, 
as given.) 

MORTGAGE BANKS MAKE BETTER SHOWING 


The position of mortgage banks is somewhat better, The first and 
last quarters of the year brought mortgage-bond sales to a higher 
level than they had been for some time previously; consequently an 
increase in dividends is noted in some instances. On the whole, bow- 
ever, the dividends of mortgage banks, like those of commercial banks, 
were no higher in 1927 than in 1926, as evident from a compilation of 
the percentages paid in the two years: 


Bayerische Hypotheken und Wechsel Bank 
2 Hypotheken Bank - 


6. ———ðv—ð1 memen 


It will be noted that German land banks paid a higher percentage 
of dividends than did Federal land banks under political domination 
and control. 


[Extract from Industrial News Bureau] 
DANGEROUS DOSRS OF PATERNALISM 


Paternalism presupposes that the individual is unable to care for 
himself. Have Americans reached the point where they wish to be so 
classified? If so, they will ultimately find themselves mere wards of 
the State with their every act regulated by law, edict, or public 
official. 

WOULD DESTROY INDIVIDUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Socialism never builds up anything despite its theories, It waits 


until an industry obtains great success, and then it wishes to step in 
and operate that industry according to theories, which in the past 
have usually produced dismal failures, 
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[Extract from the current program of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States] 

IF If ISN GOOD ENOUGH FOR BUSINESS, WHY IS IT GOOD ENOUGH FOR 
AMERICAN FARMERS? . 

Favors utility regulation—not ownership—by Government: In the 
national chamber’s confession of economic faith, this principle stands 
paramount—that Government scrupulously refrain from entering any 
of the fields of transportation, communication, industry or commerce, 
or any phase of business when it can be successfully undertaken and 
conducted by private enterprise. The chamber, to be sure, recognizes 
that the utilities invested with a public interest are subject to Gov- 
ernment regulation, but it insists that such regulation be so exercised 
that it become not burdensome as to cost and not palsying to that 
initiative without which adequate and efficient service is impossible. 
This is the keynote of the chamber's view of the relation of the Gov- 
ernment to the essential utilities—railways, merchant marine, coal, 
telephone and telegraph, radio, and all phases of power development, 


[Extract from Industrial News Bureau] 
ILLINOIS EDITORS OPPOSE GOVERNMENT OPERATION 


Recently the Illinois Committee on Public Utility Information sent 
a questionnaire to a number of Illinois newspaper editors, of whom 
223 answered. Asked if they favored Government ownership or opera- 
tion of any industry now privately owned, 191 replied “no” with but 
2 replying “yes.” The rest were evasive and did not directly answer 
the question. To a question asking if they favored putting Govern- 
ment in business or industry in competition with existing private 
enterprise, 194 replied in the negative and 3 in the affirmative. 

The committee could not have chosen a better way of ascertaining 
public opinion on this important issue. The viewpoint of State editors. 
is the best possible index of the general opinion of citizens in any 
community. 

With an editorial vote 70 to 1 against the Government competing 
with private enterprise, it does not look as if proposals for political 
ownership of industry in this Nation would be popular. The people 
no longer confuse an intriguing theory with grim reality. 

SHALL WE DESTROY DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA? 


Why should the state, in a free country, attempt to crush the business 
of its private citizens? Why is it not better to permit those who 
own property to completely manage it, free from political dry-rot 
that immediately afflicts any monopolistic governmental function? 

One of the strongest arguments against enlarging the power of public 
officials to monopolistic proportions is the mere fact that the officials 
themselves seek this enlargement of their authority. 

It is easy for the private citizen to give up rights; it is hard for 
him to get them back. The minute he closes one avenue of private 
enterprise, he has limited his future possibilities by that much, 

Thus, another branch of business would be taken over by the state 
to the exclusion of its private citizens and to the enrichment of 
thousands of new public officials, 

POLITICAL PLUNDER 

It is high time that the citizens of America—the great, thrifty, 
and self-provident classes—along with all others opposed to political 
extravagance and socialism in government should awake to the injus- 
tices and dangers of thus picking upon one class of the people for 


political plunder, 


— 


[Extract of letter written by Edson S. Lott to a manufacturer] 

Mr. MANUFACTURER : If you, like many farmers in North Dakota, do 
not believe in the American plan of every business running its own 
business, but want the Goyernment to run it, do not believe in profits 
on what you buy, how can you conscientiously ask a profit on what 
you sell? 

You invest capital in your plant and believe you have a right to 
make a profit on the investment. Why, then, deny a profit on the 
capital invested in my business? z 

You would not like to have your own business taken over by the 
Government, would you? Yet, perhaps you are thinking of joining 
or have already joined the abortive effort to put my business into the 
hands of politicians. 

If so, how would you like it if the thousands of men in this country 
in my line of business would join hands to have your plant, and all 
other plants like it, put into the hands of the Government to operate? 

You can’t spill gasoline all the way from your house to my house 
and then set fire to my house without running the risk of having your 
own house burn. 

Is it fair to apply one economic standard to what you buy, and an 
entirely different one to what you sell? The arguments that appeal to 
you for Government operation of my business can be applied to your 
business. If you adopt those principles as to my business, you are 
plainly inviting the application of them to your business, are you not? 

Why not think this over? 
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If Government ownership and control is good when applied to one 
line, why should it not be applied to the following businesses: 

Wholesale and retail dealing in groceries and provisions, dry goods 
and clothing, hats and caps, boots and shoes, hardware generally, 
and house and farm furnishings, 

The manufacture of groceries, flour and bakery products, tea, 
cocoa and chocolate, sugar and sirup, candy, preserves and spices, 
butter and cheese, bacon and meat products, tobacco products, standard 
clothing and hosiery, boots and shoes, rope, brushes and brooms, coal 
and tar, cement and bricks, rubber, barrels, motor trucks and carts, 
bicycles, and printed matter generally. 

In Russia they have already gone this far. In the United States 
the Government has already taken over the farmers’ land banks. 

When Socialists have all they want everything will be taken over. 

Yes, Mr. Manufacturer, think it over! 


[Extract from address by Edson S. Lott] 


Lr THOSE WHO PAY DO THE BOSSING—SOME THOUGHTS ON MONOPOLIS- 
TIC GOVERNMENT-OPERATED BUSINESS 


What is the objection to giving those who pay the premiums their 
choice of insurance carriers? 

When a state insurance fund has a monopoly, employers must accept 
whatever may be given them in the way of service and pay whatever 
may be demanded of them in the way of premiums, As there is no 
competition, there is no escape. The management may be competent 
or the reverse. It may be fair or the reverse. It may be conducted 
as a well-managed private commercial enterprise is conducted or the 
reverse. 

It those who manage the monopoly desire to make their management 
appear economical, they need only give poor and cheap service and pay 
claims without investigation, charging to losses what goes in mis- 
management, thereby ultimately increasing premium rates in propor- 
tion. The result of such fictitious economy would be to increase the 
loss ratio in connection with many manufacturing plants inordinately, 
which in turn would call for a corresponding increase in premium 
rates; that is, a low expense ratio might increase the premium rates. 

As a man-to-man, square-deal, fair-play proposition, if a State insur- 
ance fund can not get and hold business on its merits, in competition 
with private stock and mutual companies, why are the lawmakers jus- 
tined in giving it a monopoly? Why restrict the number of bidders to 
one? If “the state“ could not get your business away from you in 
competition, would you think the lawmakers were fair if they should 
take it away and give it to“ the state”? 


CAN’T GET COMPETENT MEN 


The Government can not get men of sufficient ability to properly 
conduct monopolistic business, with an income of enough money to make 
this sort of business pay—it will not pay large enough salaries. And 
the managers of Government enterprises, even where competent, are 
handicapped by civil-service rules and political red tape, which do not 
give them efficient control over their subordinates, even conceding that 
they did want to do business as it should be transacted. 


{Extract from the Clevelander} 
BUSINESS AIDS ro SOCIALISM 
(By Henry Swift Ives) 


There are many property owners and business men in America who 
are ardent capitalists when their own property or their own business 
is concerned, but who are inclined to be just as ardent socialists when 
the other fellow’s property or business is concerned. 

If it were not for the aid and comfort received from those belonging 
to this classification, socialism would still be in the theory stage of its 
existence in this country, government ownership would not be a political 
issue, and excessive and arbitrary government regulation and control 
would not threaten the national stability and endanger private property 
rights. 

Indeed, in my opinion, some of those who most loudly complain about 

too much government in business“ usually are to a considerable 
extent to blame for the situation against which they complain. 
PITY AND SCORN 

Government-ownership schemes, the orgy of lawmaking which afflicts 
us, with its natural offspring of boards, commissions, supervisors, inspec- 
tors, and snoopers, and the orgy of tax spending which distresses our 
pocketbooks—all of these things and other similar manifestations of 
too much government are chiefly due, indeed, either to the neglect, 
economic ignorance, or selfish espousal of such causes by many of the 
property owners and business men of the Nation. 

There is no need to elaborate on the feature of this indictment 
having to do with the neglect of political affairs by business men. 
That situation is too well known and has been sermonized about so 
much that it doesn't need further discussion. Economic ignorance and 
the selfish espousal of such causes are counts which go hand in 
hand, - : 
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Those who are unwittingly lured into supporting some socialist pro- 
posal, however, are to be pitied, while those who deliberately aid 
such enterprises in the hope of thereby gaining some fancied advantage 
are to be scorned. And the members of both of these classes utterly 
fail to realize that no single industry or business can be lifted out 
of the mass of privately conducted enterprise, endowed with the at- 
tributes of sovereignty, and subsidized by taxation without every other 
business feeling the baneful effects of such a procedure. 

If they did realize the import of this economic and political axiom, 
they would soon cease a course of conduct which is quite directly 
threatening their own business enterprises and their property rights 
if they only knew it. 

DIGGING GRAVES 


It is about time in this country that business men and property 
owners be more generally educated to the interdependence within 
industry and to a realization of the fact that they are digging their 
own business graves when they support the socialization or govern- 
mental repression of the other fellow's business. 

The community of interest between all of the jeopardized private 
enterprises has been too long ignored. Each is fighting its own 
battles with little or no appreciation of the common menace. Often 
those most in danger are arrayed against each other, and do not seem 
to care what becomes of the others in “the same boat,” provided they 
can keep a few feet ahead of the socialist sheriff with his writ of 
ejectment. 

This unfortunate division must speedily be remedied if the individual- 
ist state is to be preserved. 

And I think that the various commercial and civic organizations of 
this country who are interested in sound political practices as much 
as they are in sound business practices can do much toward showing 
business men generally the inconsistencies involved in supporting 
socialistic schemes which do not directly affect them. 

Socialism can succeed only when those who would suffer most from 
it are lured into supporting some phase of the general program of 
confiscation and repression without fully understanding what it is all 
about. 


(Extract from F. & C. Service Bulletin] 
A HORSE OF ANOTHER COLOR 

The president of a Northwest bank, at a social gathering recently, 
said: 

“The city ought to run the street-car system. It could save taxes 
now paid by the private company, use equipment of the city now main- 
tained at the expense of the taxpayers, and thus give the public cheaper 
rides.” 

A lumberman, who was one of the heaviest taxpayers in the room, 
finally said: 

“T have always thought it would be a great thing for the city or 
the State to run a bank. It's got so now that private banks make a 
charge when an account falls below $100. They make a charge to 
good customers for cashing certain checks and, on top of it all, they 
charge a high rate of interest to borrowers. The city, the county, or 
the State could operate a bank in buildings already furnished by the 
taxpayers, eliminate the taxes now paid by banks, and thus save the 
public large amounts of interest and special charges now assessed by 
banks against depositors and borrowers.” 

This was a horse of another color. The banker in question im- 
mediately attempted to show why the city could not operate a bank as 
well as a street-car system, but his audience had the laugh on him. 

This incident illustrates how nine times out of ten the man who wants 
government ownership for the other fellow’s business, holds up his 
hands in horror if it is proposed to apply the same treatment to his 
own business. Public ownership does not square with our form of 
government, 

It makes no difference whether public ownership is applied to print- 
ing, street railways, electric companies, banking, farming, or any other 
activity, the principle is the same—it limits the opportunity of the 
individual, curtails his liberties, and thereby abrogates the rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 


[Extract from New York Times, April 8, 1928] 
“ BUREAUCRATIC OPPRESSION ”—SOME FEATURES OF OUR OWN GOVERN- 
MENT COMPARED WITH THE SOVIET METHODS 
To the EDITOR or run New YORK Times: 

The Times had an editorial the other day on the recent development 
of “bureaucratic oppression” by the Soviet Government. Such a 
development under our central Government has come as suddenly and 
as insidiously as it is untoward. Why such obliquity of governmental 
administration has not brought condemnation by the people and the 
political parties is one of those questions that is unexplainable. The 
development of this evil, however, has come through the growing 
administrative departments of the Federal Government, where thou- 
sands of agents and bureau chiefs in meeting the citizen exercise arbi- 
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trary authority that goes on unchecked, with conduct not condemned, 
and gives opportunity for excesses, exactions, and abuses that become 
galvanized into rules of practice. 

Congress would not dare enact legislation that would directly and 
publicly affect the citizen comparable with the devastating assumed 
authority that the agents and petty bureau chiefs of the Income Tax 
Bureau exercise to-day over the citizen. The Income Tax Bureau, in the 
extensive and loose authority granted it by Congress, exercises, if it does 
not possess, a discretion which amounts to license to ruin any citizen 
in his property and his reputation, or both, upon the whim of more 
or less irresponsible agents. This bureau is exercising such authority 
to-day, and the boldness and the indifference to reproach for activities 
that are above the law show that the publie is asleep and that Con- 
gress at least is not interested, as it often is not interested in vital 
things. 

The Income Tax Bureau peculiarly offers every opportunity for the 
exercise of bureaucratic oppression. Its inquisitorial powers, its almost 
anonymous character, with its horde of all kinds of representatives and 
its multitudinous and conflicting regulations and opinions, enable its 
various agents and petty chiefs and attorneys to feel that they are 
immune from responsibility, however unwarranted their attack. 

Attention is finally being drawn to this subject. There have appeared 
one or two articles in the Times over the last year showing the opera- 
tions of this bureau that support these statements. Governor Ritchie 
rises and says that the true and intelligent citizen is “against the 
bureaucratic system of the Federal Government, remote from the people, 
with its burdensome, perplexing, and prying laws, lacking popular sanc- 
tion.” And he denounces in the Federal Government “ the general in- 
competence of subordinates performing duties of responsibility.” 

Under such administrative practices what were once well recog- 
nized as rights of the individual will be subverted or disappear in the 
long run. It is not realized that this arbitrary authority may soon 
touch and embrace every citizen as well as those who to-day contribute 
Federal taxes. That it is a dangerous and growing evil is obvious to 
any thoughtful American. It raises a governmental question of great 
importance. It is greater than the political subject of prosperity, 
for that will follow the maintenance of the civil and individual rights 
with American initiative and independence. The tariff question is 
insignificant compared with it. The oil scandals are momentary and 
fleeting in comparison. Even prohibition, the Volstead Act, and ques- 
tions of foreign debts are minor questions alongside of it. 

Without checking peremptorily and forcefully the Federal Govern- 
ment in its maintenance of departments with such arbitrary power, 
and without the spirit of independence of people that will resent such 
abuses in the Federal Government, can it be said that we are worthy 
successors of the hardy forefathers who established the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Reverting to the mention of the development of “ bureaucratic op- 
pression ” by the Soviet Government, is Russia becoming Americanized 
or is the Federal Government becoming Russianized? The American 
people will soon wish to know. M. 

New Tonk, April 3, 1928. 


[Extract from article in American Grain Trade, Chicago, III.] 
RUSSIANIZED LAND-BANK SYSTEM FOR AMERICA 


Many supersocialistic dreams have been dreamed and put across in 
our modern Republice in recent times—put across at the expense of 
all the taxpayers for the benefit of a particular class—contrary to the 
American principle of Government. The latest, and probably the most 
menacing fad of all, was the taking over by the politicians of the 
farmer-owned, farmer-liability-assuming dozen district Federal land 
banks, and frustrating the more than 4,000 national farm-loan asso- 
ciations of their power to exercise their rights as stockholding owners 
of these banks. This action on the part of a Congress which was 
“doing the farmer” is without parallel in economic history, and estab- 
lished a precedent in political philosopby which is as dangerous as it is 
rank. 

VAST AND MENACING POLITICAL MACHINE 

This means not only that a vast and menacing political machine has 
been created, with thousands of jobs to hold forth as bait to the politi- 
cal plunderers, as a Government-operated yet farmer-owned institution, 
but also that Uncle Sam, a kind and more often overconsiderate gen- 
tleman, if justice be done, should foot the bill of any failure of his 
political manipulators to make these banks which politicians donrinate. 
This bill should be paid by the farmer, who should enjoy the special 
benefits of the banking system, because it was established for the 
farmer, but how can we justly ask the farmer to pay a bill which 
has been executed by politicians who dominate that which the farmer 
owns? 

DREAMS OF SUPERSOCIALISTIC FACTIONS 


The World War gave the world an overallotment of long-haired, 
supersocialistic dreamers, and the sane, contmon-sense citizen has a 
double responsibility combatting the efforts of these people to turn the 
United States into a playground and clearing house and money market 
for every Tom, Dick, and Harry that comes along with a new pipe 
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dream, the smoke of which he wishes to enjoy while the Government 
furnishes the fuel. 

The Federal farm-loan system is a parallel to the strong Federal! 
reserve system, in that it has 12 district Federal land banks, the 
local cooperative national farm loan associations acting in the same 
capacity as do our national banks, being members of the district) 
banks. As the farmer-borrower subscribes for capital stock in his 
association, which is in turn expended as stock in the district bank 
to the extent of 5 per cent, or $50 per $1,000 of his loan, like national- 
bank stockholders, this same farmer assumes à double liability of 10 
per cent, or $100 per $1,000, to safeguard the system. Therefore the 
farmer-owners of the Federal farm-loan system have two reasons why 
they—not outside politiclans—sbould fully manage the 12 Federal 
land banks which they, the farmers, now own. First, that the farmer- 
stockholders have, like other American bank-stock owners, manage that 
which they have paid for and which they own; secondly, that the 
management may be invested in their hands, without red-tape political 
muddling, that they may safeguard their liability interest. This is 
a principle so old and so sound, widely recognized, that it is utterly 
impossible for any sane man to reason out how any Congress hap- 
pened to so amend the Federal farm loan act of 1916 as to take away 
from the farmer-owners of these banks these rights and privileges. 

THE FARMER “ HOLDS THE BAG” 


However, when Congress did take these banks away from the right- 
ful owners, the thousands of farmer-stockholders residing in every 
State, it would have seemed, had they thought that strange Russian- 
ized principle superior to the tested-and-found-true policy of bank 
stockholders bossing their own banks, as contrasted with superpolitical 
banking, that they would have relieved these farmer-owners of the 10 
per cent liability and replaced this guaranty with that of the Federal 
Government. As they did the job, the politicians completely dominate 
the entire banking system, while the farmers, as regards the 10 per 
cent liability, “hold the whole bag.” The 12 Federal banks are now 
being operated by the Farm Loan Board, and their horde of political 
appointees in exactly the same way, with wider latitudes, as are the 
some 50 joint-stock, privately owned land banks scattered over the 
country. In these latter banks the private bank-stock owners manage 
their banks, assume all the liabilities entailed in making farm-mortgage 
loans, under the supervision of the Farm Loan Board. 

Only in the event of a receiver being named, as in the recent case of 
the Kansas City, Mo., Joint Stock Land Bank, has the Farm Loan 
Board really stepped in and taken over the management of the bank. 
They have, in the operation of these banks, fully recognized the right 
of the stockholders to manage and operate their own banks. Why, 
then, have the 12 district Federal, farmer-owned land banks been 
managed and operated by the Farm Loan Board, to the exclusion of 
any recognition of the property rights of the farmers who own and 
who assume the liabilities of these banks? This comparison alone 
shows up the present type of administration of the Farm Loan Board 
in a very poor light, and shows how far Congress really went in 
“making a goat” out of the thousands of farmer-owners of these 
banks, depriving them of privileges which every other American busi- 
ness institution enjoys as being too commen to even call for debate. 

MORE RADICAL THAN RUSSIA 


Thus, by adopting this method of taking away from the farmer- 
owners of the 12 district Federal land banks, Congress took a step far- 
more radical than has even been proposed, surely not effected, in 
radical Russia. They have shown the way for Russia's red radicals 
that can only lead to destruction, if followed for any length of time. 
This is the only Government in the world where the Government per- 
mits the farmers, a special class in a land where there are supposed 
to be no class lines, to capitalize a great banking system, and then the 
Government, when this system gets to going and shows signs of being 
of service to that class, steps in, takes it over, places politicians 
instead of the farmers’ representatives, and then permits the farmer to 
continue to assume the lability, that he may pay any losses which the 
political leaders may run up, Ye gods and little fishes! Is this 
America? 

NOT ACCORDING TO AGREEMENT WITH FARMER 

This entire plan is not in accordance with the agreement which the 
Federal Government entered into with every one of the thousands of 
farmers who secured loans through the various land banks since, when 
the Federal farm loan act was enacted in 1916, it was specifically writ- 
ten into that act that the Federal Treasury should advance to the 
banks sufficient capital to start them going; a temporary board was 
selected by the supervising board in Washington to officer each of the 
12 land banks, and every aid was to be rendered by the Government 
in helping the farmer to organize and get going with his, not the 
Government’s, land banks. 

When the farmer had repaid to the Federal Treasury the sum nec- 
essary to temporarily capitalize these 12 land banks, the farm loan 
act of 1916 specified that the permanent board of directors of the 
land banks should be selected and elected by a majority vote of the 
farmer owners of these banks. The banks were to be turned over to 
the farmers in common with the national banks, the Government's only 
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interest from that date on being to supervise them just as are national 
banks. 

This is widely recognized as the only sane and sensible method of 
running any kind of a bank anywhere, and the farm loan act, as passed 
in 1916, passed the acid test of a suit before the United States 
Supreme Court as to the constitutionality of the act. Therefore; we 
may assume that the original farm loan act was fundamentally in ac- 
cordance with the heritage and custom of the United States as formu- 
Jated in the past 150 years of experience in giving to the individual 
the widest latitude as to his property rights and the fullest freedom 
in the management of them. 

However, by a piece of political trickery which stands without 
parallel in our long and varied history, an amendment to the farm 
loan act was passed by Congress which withdrew from these thousands 
of farmers their rights and privileges as bank-stock owners, although 
still leaving them to assume the enormous liabilities, and turned the 
entire 12 district land-banking system over to politicians. And this 
trickery was played upon the American farmer by Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who now have the audacity to “go back home and tell 
the “dear farmers” that “I am your friend; I vote only for sane 
and sound farm legislation.” 

Either their minds are so warped that they do not understand what 
common decency is, or how, in a legislative way, to carry it out accord- 
ing to the American principle, or they are as dishonest with themselves 
as they have been with their constituency. It would have taken very 
Slight consideration of the merits and demerits of the proposed amend 
ment to the farm loan act, for any representative of the people, no 
matter how feeble his mind, to haye immediately recognized that the 
farmer owners of these land banks were to be deprived of their privi- 
leges as stockholders by the passage of that proposed amendment, 
The same alleged representatives, whether Republican or Democratic, 
would never have passed a similar plece of legislation as regards de- 
priving national-bank stockholders of their rights. Why “take it out“ 
on the helpless farmer? If it is not a plan worthy of consideration 
as regards national banks, why is it considered so just for the farmers? 
Answer these questions, Mr. Representative “ of the farmer.” 


GOVERNMENT NOW REPAID ITS ADVANCE 


The farmer borrowers have now repaid to the Federal Treasury all 
the money advanced except less than $1,000,000, according to the report 
issued by the Federa] Farm Loan Board. The financial condition of the 
12 district Federal land banks, based upon the amount of business now 
upon the books, no longer justifies withholding in the Federal Treasury 
of one red cent of money for the capitalization of any of these land 
banks. Every cent of this capital should be paid by the farmer bor- 
rowers, and the several hundred thousand dollars advanced should be 
used by the “economical Mr. Mellon“ in reducing taxes. 

The farmer should himself be given all the privileges of management 
of these 12 land banks, and the Government should step out of the oper- 
ation of a class banking system, its board only supervising the banks. 
No longer should the American farmer be placed in the position of being 
the only infant in the special-privilege cradle and politicians permitted 
to become banker in order to carry on the farmer's business for him, 
acting as wet nurse and job grabber. 

Previous proposals haye been that the farmer should name six of 
the nine directors of each land bank, and the Farm Loan Board should 
name three. This would give the farmer majority control of the 
banks which he owns, but why not permit the farmer to name all 
the directors of the land banks, which is the sane and sound plan 
of other banking institutions, and permit the board to act only as 
supervising agent, as does the Comptroller of the Treasury in the 
case of national banks. Why not completely remove anything of a 
political nature from the operation of these banks? Why let poli- 
ticians run up and down the land trying to get three of the nine 
directors named? Experience in the so-called peculiar “election” 
held to name farmer representatives ( now on the board of these 
land banks, gave many a striking Illustration of what would happen 
under any such plan. Remove politics completely from the land-bank 
operation and place these banks completely in the hands of the farmers 
who now own them. 

SOUND-MINDED FARMERS STAND FIRM 


Sound-minded farmers and farm representatives are opposed to the 
present political domination and manipulation of the Federal farm- 
loan system. After many months of investigation the American Farm 
Bureau Federation issued a report which, to say the least, was not 
to be construed as a compliment to the methods adopted by the 
political bosses of the banking system. This report is now filed away 
in Washington, and thousands of farmers who had anticipated some 
relief by this route are now wondering why the representatives of the 
organization have been so quiet with respect to presenting and pushing 
this recommendation of the national committee to a finish. 

The National Grange has for years been rated as a sound-minded 
farm organization; their leaders are strongly opposed to Government 
operation of any agency. Repeatedly have they appeared before con- 
gressional committees and fought any such propositions. Where were 
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they when Congress passed the amendment that deprived the American 
farmer of his property rights? Where are their representatives now? 
James R. Howard, first president of the Farm Bureau, although look- 
ing kindly upon many proposals which we could not agree upon, did say: 
“I deplore a growing tendency on the part, not only of some farmers, 
but other men in high places, to stress the functioning of Government 
too much and of the individual too little.” 

In the present lank bank case, the Government is not only “ function- 
ing * * * too much,” they are actually operating, through the 
political appointees, that which belongs to the farmer. The individual 
(the farmer stockholder) does not, is not permitted, to function even a 
little; he has been given the gate by Congress; he is on the outside look- 
ing in on what Congress has taken away from him. 

Put the 12 Federal land banks wholly into the farmer's control. 
Let the Government get out of wholesale banking. Let the American 
farmer stand up to the rack and run his own business, and what is even 
more important—let him pay his own bills—bills that he has con- 
tracted for and which no politician is permitted to dip in and help him- 
self to. Do this now. 


{Extracts from Looking to Our Foundations, by James F. McCullough. 
Copyright by J. F. McCullough, Geneva, Ohio] 
MENACING TENDENCIES 

The very foundations of our most cherished institutions—popular 
representative government, social and economic justice—are threatened 
by menacing tendencies. Concentration of wealth, authority, domina- 
tion, and control into the hands of fewer and fewer favored individuals. 

The assumption of sovereign governmental functions and authority 
by organized minorities. The usurpation of inalienable rights, privi- 
leges, and responsibilities of the citizen. 

Powerful organizations formed for the advancement and profit of 
their own members flout the rights of the public, and defy the au- 
thority of the Government with seeming impunity. 

Any organization which assumes, and is permitted to exercise au- 
thority to operate, or to prohibit the operation of anything, is the 
de facto government of that country. 

He who serves notice upon a private citizen that he shall not be per- 
mitted to do his own choosing, exercises superior autocratic authority 
to that ever exercised by any State or Federal court through the injunc- 
tion, however arbitrary and “sweeping” this court command may have 
seemed at the time. The court's injunction goes not further than to 
command the person or persons to whom directed, to refrain from doing 
some specified act which might interfere with the legal rights of an- 
other. This is as far as the courts may go. 


POLITICIANS GO FURTHER THAN COURTS 


But these officials of the de facto government issue, and in most in- 
stances, to our shame, are permitted to enforce their mandates pre- 
venting law-abiding citizens from exercising their undisputed legal privi- 
leges and duties. N 

The marauding and preying class understanding this timidity and 
group cowardice of the people, take advantage of it in the pursuit of 
their schemes. This is the pitiable condition of the people in Russia 
to-day. A comparatively small band of well-organized adventurers, 
having seized the arms, ammunition, the food supply, and the railroads, 
dominates, coerces, and despoils the millions of people, all that are left 
of the once great population. 

A peaceable, industrious, frugal, and home-loving people are ruthlessly 
plundered of their sayings, their food supplies, their seed grain, and 
left to all the horrors of starvation in their famine-stricken land. There 
is no such thing left in Russia as individual and community initiative. 
The individual and the mass of individuals are cowed by their criminal 
dictators, supported by their plundering, mercenary enemies. 


WE ARE FAST DRIFTING RUSSIAWARD 


We are drifting toward the same condition of affairs in this country. 

There is no other subject of more immediate and vital importance to 
the liberty-loving citizen than the question of good government. There 
is no greater impending calamity than the threatened destruction of our 
representative free government at the hands of weak and sordid-minded 
officials, their subservient appointees, and their masters, the profes- 
sional political bosses, supported by their mercenary tax-consuming 
hordes and sundry others of their tribe too numerous to specify. 

In its organization, intent, and purpose, this Government of ours is 
supposed to be a representative Republic. Outside of the original “ town 
meeting in those scattered communities where that school of prac- 
tical politics” has survived, it is a mistake to call our form of gov- 
ernment a democracy. 

According to the fundamental laws of the land, the source of all 
governmental authority is the expressed will of the majority of the 
people. But as a matter of fact, the people are governed, or misgoy- 
erned, by officials and representatives selected by a very small minority 
of the legal voters and by an ever-increasing army of officious officials 
for whose selection and appointment the people have no voice, theo- 
retically nor actually, 
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These officials, however, by whomsoever chosen and appointed, are 
clothed with authority to enact and enforce laws, to sit in judgment 
over the property and civil rights, the personal liberty, and even the 
lives of the people; to levy and collect taxes, fees, penalties, and fines 
of all sorts and descriptions; to issue and to sell bonds; and to appro- 
priate and spend public funds! 

HONESTY HAS NO PLACE HERE 


Men of too strict integrity, civic honesty, moral force, and inde- 
pendence of thought and action are not favorites with political manipu- 
lators because they are less likely to submit to the dictation of selfish, 
interested, political bosses. 

It is a serious question whether or not all public officials and Gov- 
ernment employees should not be excluded from all participation in 
political party affairs. Certainly, no officeholder or Government ap- 
pointee, or employee, should be eligible to sit as a delegate in a political 
convention. 

The organization and management of a political party should be free 
from the domination and control of officeholders and their appointees. 
Some students of politics and government go so far as to advocate the 
disfranchisement of all officeholders and their appointees and em- 
ployees. But there is no doubt but that some means will have to be 
found to curb the domination of political parties by officeholders who 
have been raised to their positions of honor and trust by the favor of 
their political party. 

FREE SYSTEM FROM POLITICAL OFFICEHOLDERS 


This separation of all officeholders, their appointees, and political 
henchmen fronr participation in the affairs of the political party which 
elected them would tend to free the political parties from the domi- 
nation and control of the effice-holding class and the officeholders’ per- 
sonal organizations, This would be a long step toward the reinstate- 
ment of representative, free, “ government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people!“ 

Graft, under the cover of its many disguises and devices, is the 
malignant canker gnawing at the vitals of our political, social, and 
economic life. Graft and insatiable greed for money are the growing 
menace to our civilization. 

It was graft that destroyed the great Russian Empire. It was 
graft in Russian official life that made it possible for Japan to defeat 
and humiliate that once powerful nation. 

The Russian people had been heavily taxed for years to build up 
and equip modern dreadnaughts and other ships of war; to purchase 
and manufacture field and heavy artillery, rifles and equipment for 
large armies, and to build armories and army barracks; in short, to 
make every preparation for war. 

The vast sums of appropriated funds were spent and dissipated, and 
after war was declared the fact came to light that Russia had made 
very little preparation for war. 

The dreadnaughts that had been dearly purchased and paid for, 
named, equipped, and manned—on paper—had no material existence. 

In the great storage yards where the unmounted cannon were sup- 
posed to be kept in readiness for immediate mounting for use when 
needed, there were found acres covered with wooden cannon, turned 
from logs to look like real cannon. These dummy cannon had all 
passed inspection and all exacting youchers were “ officially examined 
and found correct.“ Similar conditions were found to exist in other 
military equipment and army supplies. This simply means that the 
appropriations of the hard-earned tax money of the people were spent, 
presumably, for warships, arms, and munitions, army supplies of all 
sorts, in regular routine manner, the vouchers all properly examined, 
found correct, and officially signed; but only a mere fractional part of 
the very essential materials were ever delivered. 

The potentially great Russian Empire was defeated and doomed to 
destruction as the direct consequences of graft. 

It is generally known that in the late World War the brave soldiers 
of the Russian armies were defeated, massacred, and practically anni- 
hilated by the German armies partly because the Russian soldiers were 
practically without arms, ammunition, food, and other essential equip- 
ment, but mainly for the reason fhat these millions of men upon 
whom the destiny of Russia depended were deliberately sent to the 
slaughter by grafting Government high officials. 

GRAFT HONEYCOMBED BURBAUCRACY 


Graft had honeycombed the whole Russian bureaucratic official body 
politic. Graft had infinitely more to do with the downfall of the 
Russian Empire than czarism, anarchy, communism, and bolshevism 
combined, 

The indescribable wretched conditions in Russia to-day are but the 
logical outcome of long years of despotic, centralized, bureaucratie rule 
in which the official life was permeated with insatiable greed for more 
power and for larger opportunities for graft. 

The bolshevik terrorist dictatorship is the illegitimate offspring of 
that old debauched official life. 

In Russia there is no further excuse for the official grafter. The 
officials simply take private property with Government approval and 
human life as well whenever there is any slight pretext for doing so. 
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OWNERS SHOULD BE BOSSES, NOT OUTSIDERS 


Ownership would imply that the owners would be allowed a voice in 
the management and direction of the essential affairs of the property 
owned. Whoever has the authority to collect, to hold, and to spend 
the money of a property or business owns and controls that property 
or business. 

One favorite device of the marauding financiers that is used to 
despoil the minority stockholders of their rightful share of their 
earnings is the very common practice of the controlling interests pay- 
ing inordinate salaries to their officials, presidents, vice presidents, 
treasurers, attorneys, ete. These salaries are often anywhere from 
five to ten times the salary that the recipient of it ever did earn, or 
could get in any other similar position. 

Even those comparatively few corporations, including banks, that 
make some pretense of paying dividends to their stockholders, rarely 
ever pay their minority shareholders more than a fair rate of interest 
for their money, In the event that the earnings begin to increase to 
the point that would warrant an increase in the dividend rate, the 
salaries of the executives are likely to be substantially increased, or 
one or more high-salaried officials added. 


HOW TO REMEDY THIS INJUSTICE 


The first step toward a semblance of economic justice in the organi- 
zation, financing, conducting, and management of these institutions, is 
to secure the enactment of laws which will give to each shareholder 
one vote, and no shareholder more than one vote, in the conduct of the 
affairs of the bank or business, : 

All members of all boards of directors, and the principal executive 
officers, should be chosen on account of their honesty, ability, and 
demonstrated fitness for the respective positions of responsibility and 
trust, by the direct vote of the individual shareholders, or by dele- 
gates chosen by, and representing the predetermined number of share- 
holders, each and every stockholder whether holding 1 share or 10,000 
shares having the same legal right to one vote, and to but one vote. 

When the individual citizen asserts his rights, and comes into pos- 
session of himself and of his own, there is likely to be a precipitate 
descension to the private financial] ranks of many a fat exploiting 
financier who has garnered great store of riches from his depredations 
on the accumulated savings of minority stockholders. 

Let us have democratic government in the control and management 
of all corporate enterprises, wherein each individual shareholder shall 
be accorded the same rights and privileges as any other individual 
stockholder! This is for civic, economic, and political rights and privi- 
leges as well as the weighty responsibilities of the individual. 

There is always a large element of risk involved in intrusting ones 
money with impersonal organizations to use, manage, and control with- 
out a definite assurance of the return of the money when it may be 
needed. 

STOCKHOLDERS HAVE RIGHTS TO ASSERT 


A recent decision handed down by the Illinois supreme court deals 
a severe blow to the control and domination of any organization by 
intriguing cliques. 

The court decided that the State constitution provided that no cor- 
porate stock shall be denied the right to vote. (How can the Federal 
land bank stock, owned by farmers in Illinois, now be controlled exclu- 
sively by Washington politicians, counter to this decision 2) 

The constitutional provision on which the court based its decision 
reads: The general assembly shall provide by law that in all elec- 
tions for directors or managers of incorporated companies every stock- 
holder shall have the right to vote in person or by proxy for the number 
of shares of stock owned by him for as many persons as there are 
directors or managers to be elected * * and such directors or 
managers shall not be elected in any other manner.” (Obviously, 
the directors of the Federal land bank serving Illinois have been elected 
contrary to law, or the Federal farm loan system, as presently admin- 
istered, does not recognize what is commonly termed State rights.) 


{Extract from editorial in Good Business Magazine] 
AGAIN THE FARMER IS RELIEVED 


As Will Rogers says, “The farmer has again been relieved,” this 
time by the fruitless endeavor on the part of the Senate in passing the 
MeNary bill to lift the farmer by his own bootstraps. This is not the 
first time that Congress has “relieved” the farmer. Not so long ago 
they passed an amendment to the farm loan act, whereby they took 
from the farmer owners of the 12 district Federal land banks the stock 
which thousands of farmers owned, and by placing it in the hands of 
the political manipulators—the appointees of the Harding and Coolidge 
administrations, under the supreme control of Andrew W. Mellon— 
they “relieved ” the farmer of millions of dollars worth of bank stock 
which he owned, for which he was legally forced to pay, and which is 
his property as much as the soil on his farm which he tills, 

Politicians seem to believe that they can erect gigantic paternalistic 
bureaucracies and thus “relieve” the farming industry. We defy them 
to name a solitary one that has done other than “relieved ” the farmer 
at his expense and the politician’s gain, just as has done the gigantic 
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plunder of the Federal farm loan banks. Although this is the most 
glaring steal, far outdistancing nefarious Teapot Dome, it is typical of 
the results achieved by most endeavors to push the farmer into 
prosperity at the expense of American principles. 


{Extract from article in American Grain Trade, Chicago, III.] 
RANK SOCIALISM—GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION OF PRIVATE FARM BUSINESS 


Is the Government to be made responsible for prosperity and for the 
success of private enterprises? Until that basic question is definitely 
answered there will be no sure or sensible ayenue of approach to the 
farm-aid proposition, 

Deeply underlying the question of governmental aid to any branch of 
business is the other basic question, Is a protective tariff a direct ald 
to particular individuals or lines of business? Is it possible to con- 
struct a tariff measure that will give equal protection to all and favors 
to none? Personally I doubt it. If we really are to have a Government 
for all the people, we must choose between extending aid to all or to 
none. 

No other question of such far-reaching importance has been before us 
in 100 years. Are we in the future to continue to build America 
through individual effort and foresight, through keen competition and 
individual effort, or are we to allow the Federal Government to spread 
its protecting care and supervision over all enterprises and by so doing 
rob us of that enterprise that has made our country commercially the 
greatest of all in history? The rankest socialism that I can conceive is 
supervision of private business by the Federal Government. 


[Extract from annual report of Secretary of Agriculture, 1924] 
A PANACEA FoR FARM ILLS 


Good sound growth in the cooperative movement has been somewhat 
retarded in recent years by overenthusiastic persons who have held it 
up as a panacea for all the ills from which the farmers are suffering. 
The mere organization of a cooperative association is not the end 
to be attained. It is only the beginning. Success in cooperation de- 
pends on finding men capable of running cooperative associations, on 
the loyal support of the membership, and on getting a sufficient yolume 
of business. Some converts to the cooperative movement urge that 
the Government should proceed to organize the farmers in cooperative 
associations. But if the Government should ask farmers to join some 
particular cooperative association it would put itself in the position of 
guaranteeing an enterprise without having an authoritative voice in its 
management, There is confusion in the minds of promoters of co- 
operative enterprises as to what the Government may properly do. 

SETTING UP BUREAUCRATIC BOARDS 


Bills haye been introduced in Congress in the last two years which 
would put the Government squarely into the business of promoting 
cooperative associations. These bills would set up a great Federal 
overhead agency and secondary boards of control and would have these 
bodies assume control of a number of highly important activities. 


FARM ORGANIZATIONS SHOULD BE TRULY COOPERATIVE—CONTROLLED BY 
FARMER STOCKHOLDERS FREE FROM POLITICAL DOMINATION 


The relationship of the Government to cooperation should be one of 
service. It should help the farmers market their crops just as it helps 
them to produce crops not by doing the work but by supplying informa- 
tion which the farmers can not get for themselves. To go further 
would be to injure rather than aid the cooperative movement. The 
need for strong cooperative associations can not be over-emphasized. 
They are absolutely necessary to bring about efficient and economical 
marketing and standardization of crops, but the movement should be 
truly cooperative. It should be controlled by its membership and kept 
free from domination of Government agencies, 


{Extract from address by Judge John D. Miller, attorney and dairy 
farmer, member of Dairymen’s League of New York, and executive 
of the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation] 

THROTTLING COOPERATION 

If we interpret aright the thought and the purpose of the hosts of 
farmers making up the members of this federation, it is that in self- 
help lies the remedy for agricultural ills. 

They recognize that as far as these ills are the result of Federal 
statutes they may be remedied by statute. Speaking broadly, however, 
the ills are not statutory but economic. Being economic so must be 
the remedy. 

CAN NOT SUSPEND LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

It may well be that the thousands of farmers’ cooperative marketing 
associations of this country are now at the parting of the ways. 
Standing together as a unit they can defeat all proposed legislation, 
much of which, no matter how friendly the Intent, would be most 
harmful. 

Farmers engaged in cooperative marketing are not seeking to repeal 
or suspend the law of supply and demand. Such law, however, does 
not translate itself into terms of prices. Some one must name a price 
if commodities are to be bought and sold. Farmers insist that they 
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should have a voice in determining what price is dictated by the law 
of supply and demand. 

Each of the 28 member associations of this federation is engaged in 
the cooperative marketing of milk and milk products, They are self- 
help organizations, They are the kind of organizations that the 
farmers desire, for the farmers created them, They are the result of 
years of effort and sacrifice, and most of them have now reached a 
stage of development that indicates that they have come to stay. 

POWERFUL INTERESTS OPPOSE FARMERS 

Powerful interests have opposed them; powerful Interests are now 
opposing them. In the early days, however, the opposition was in the 
open and the weapons used were those of a warrior. 

Now all this is changed, Those that have heretofore been open 
in their opposition now profess to recognize that the cooperative milk 
marketing associations have to stay, and profess to approve of the 
general principles of such cooperative marketing. 

This does not mean that they are not as much opposed to your 
efforts as ever; it means that they are taking other ways to retard 
and obstruct your work and perhaps destroy your organizations, The 
methods they employ are adroit and insidious, They loudly profess 
approval of cooperative marketing but always disapprove of the par- 
ticular organizations that the farmers have created for that purpose, 
and they are seeking in various ways to so mold conditions that they 
may have a voice in the control of cooperative organizations. 


{Extract from article in American Grain Trade, Chicago, III.] 
“ DEBUNKING " FARM RELIEF BILLS 

A pamphlet has been published entitled “The MeNary-Haugen Bill: 
A Frank and Friendly Chat.” 

“Some people,” says the author, “think that every farmer is too 
much of a numbskull to think out things for himself. Some of us 
are not * * + What I have set down is a sort of record of ques- 
tions asked and my answers. And I defy any level-headed farmer to 
study the bill as I have studied it without reaching the same conclu- 
sions.” 

HOW IT WOULD WORK 


Q. Would the plan raise the price of wheat?—A,. Yes; to the con- 
sumer 50 cents a bushel; to the farmer, 30. 

Q. Please explain as simply as possible—A, Very well. This illus- 
tration is about the same as that given by supporters of the bill in 
Congress. 

Let's assume wheat is $1 a bushel, the world price and domestic price. 
The farm board decides to put the domestic price to $1.50, which is the 
tariff, 42 cents, plus freight, 8 cents, added to the American price. To 
put wheat to that price the board, through its agents, would buy all 
wheat offered at that price. Part of this wheat the board would export 
at a 50-cent-a-bushel loss. The remainder would be sold at “an advan- 
tageous domestic price“ for about $1.50. Operation costs estimated 4 
cents a bushel. 

Q. Could you give figures on this point?—A. Yes. The United States 
wheat crop now averages 850,000,000 bushels a year—200,000,000 ex- 
ported. 650,000,000 consumed at home. Loss of 50 cents a bushel on 
200,000,000 exported amounts to $100,000,000, This loss prorated back 
to the 650,000,000 bushels consumed at home is about 16 cents a bushel. 

Q. Getting down to brass tacks, how would the board's operations 
look ?—A. About like this: 

Farm board buys surplus and ships it abroad, raising domestic price 
from $1 to $1.50. : 

Thirty cents added to farm price. American farmer gets $1.50 minus 
(a) cost of operation, 4 cents, and (b) loss on exports, 16 cents. Bal- 
ance due American farmer, $1.30. This leaves a net price elevation to 
farmer of 30 cents a bushel, 

Fifty cents added to American consumer's price, he paying $1.50. 

Q. How about the equalization fee?—A. The farmer would pay an 
equalization fee of 20 cents and get back a price elevation of 50 cents, 
leaving him a net increase of 30 cents. 

Q. Thirty cents a bushel on 850,000,000 bushels equals $255,000,000, 
the total increase to American wheat growers. How about consumers 
A. American consumers take 650,000,000 bushels at $1.50, a net increase 
of 50 cents a bushel, or a total of $325,000,000 increase to consumers. 

Q. That much would be taken out of the consumer's pocket ?—A. Yes. 
The consumer “ pays the freight.” Farmers would receive, not pay out, 
money. The “ equalization fee“ would be “ collected“ from them, but 
not paid in the end by farmers; they would pass it on to consumers. 

Q. But aren't the farmers consumers?—A. On that point you are 
dead right. Farmers themselves constitute a very large part of the 
total numbers of consumers. That fact is certainly worthy of careful 
thought. For instance, farmers consume 40 per cent of the wheat 

wn, 
ere Can you cite an example of a fee being “collected” and not 
paid?—A. Yes. A farmer at Elk Point, S. Dak., shipped a carload of 
corn to a Chicago commission merchant. The railroad collected $334 
freight from the merchant. But he did not pay this; the farmer did. 
So it is with this bill. The fee is “ collected’ from the farmer but the 
consumer pays. 
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Q. Now, the psychology of it. Won't the farmer feel he’s paying ?— 
A. He won't be conscious of making payment. His crop has been 
quoted at $1, when the farm board lifted it to $1.30 at the elevator 
or mill. He enjoys the 30 cents net advance. He will feel no tax is 
being imposed on him as seller of wheat, The fact is the bill aims to 
have the equalization fee collected from the elevator or mill or railroad 
and not from the farmer. So the farmer would not even go through 
the motions of paying. Hence it is wrong to speak of this fee as a 
burden borne by producer. If he's a wheat grower, he'll be rewarded, 
not penalized, for enlarging his crop, for increasing the size of the 
surplus, 

Q. Thirty cents increase in price would give the 2,000,000 United 
States wheat farmers $255,000,000 total increase?—A. That's right. 

Q. And the 50 cents increase to consumers would be $325,000,0007— 
A. Yes. ‘ 

-Q. Who gets this enormous difference in the farmer's increased price 
and the price the consumer is forced to pay }—A. Part goes to operation 
costs. Part to losses on exported wheat. You see, the farm board 
would export 200,000,000 bushels at $1 a bushel, enough to feed 8,000,- 
000 European families a year. These foreigners would buy this wheat 
at $1. The bill would tax American consumers, while helping our wheat 
growers temporarily, and would greatly benefit 8,000,000 families of 
foreign consumers. 

Q. But the bill would raise wheat prices. Isn't that good ?—A. Here, 
my friend, is a monumental weakness. This is called a surplus control 
bill. Yet the farmer producing the surplus is not penalized, He's 
rewarded for producing the thing we're supposed to control. So he 
would produce greater and greater surpluses. It’s attractive. The con- 
sumer pays the fees, plus charges, costs, and losses, Why not? The 
very first effect of the law would be an amazing increase in production 
of the six “ basic” crops, 

Q. And the final effect?—A. Such startling overproduction of the six 
crops that prices would crumble to their old levels, and below. 

The section “How it would work concludes with the following 
paragraphs : 

Q. Is this bill, as reported, one of the agricultural West against 
the industrial East?—A. Perfectly ridiculous. The fact is the agri- 
cultural West is now industrialized, and the industrial East is still 
agricultural. New York and Pennsylvania are “ industrialized" while 
Kansas and Nebraska are called “agricultural.” All four States are 
agricultural, If you will turn to the United States census figures, you 
will find these facts clearly confirmed. Crop values are about the same 
in the four States. There are actually more farms in these two 
Eastern States than in the two Middle Western States. New York 
has 188,754, Kansas 165,879, Pennsylvania 200,443, Nebraska 127,734, 
says the 1925 census. So farmers of the East rank with their west- 
ern brethren, 

Q. How about the number of people living on farms?—A. The same 
census gives Kansas 701,768, New York 767,500, Nebraska 666,660, 
Pennsylyania 910,847. 

Q. Kansas is pretty well industrialized ?—A. Very much so. It has 
700,000 people living on farms and 1,000,000 living in towns and 
cities. You need only to turn to the census report to learn the long 
list of industries actively carried on in that State. The 1919 census 
reports the industrial products of Kansas as having a value of 109 per 
cent of the value of that State's farm products. Kansas is an indus- 
trial State. Talk of agricultural West against industrial Bast is pure 
hokum, Every farm State now has its industries and wants more, 
to make a home market for its agricultural products. 

WHY HAVEN’T FARMERS BUILT ELEVATORS? 


If, as the politicians claimed during the debate on the McNary- 
Haugen bill in the Senate, farmers are so anxious to go into the ele- 
vator business, why is it that they have neglected to do so until now? 
Farmers did not need to wait 300 years to grow corn, tobacco, cotton, 
wheat, or rye while waiting for Senator McNary or Congressman 
HAvGEN to offer a trumped-up piece of nefarious legislation before they 
started to work. And by the same token had farmers been as anxious 
to have gone into business along other lines as these political thinkers 
seem to believe, they surely would have done it long ago. There is 
no need of erecting special and cumbersome legislation to effect this; 
any body of farmers may at any time band together, secure necessary 
credit through existing banking institutions, and get into business. 

Consider the facts below given, and then ask yourself this pertinent 
question: “If farmers wish, as Senator McNary and Representative 
Haveen advise, to go into the grain-elevator business, why have so 
few done so, with the hundreds of strong farmer grain assoications 
scattered over the country“? 

There are 3,338 farmers’ associations handling grain in the United 
States. Among them are some of the best managed country elevators 
in the world. In spite of our Government's insistence on paternalism 
to the farmers’ elevator movement, however, only about 20 per cent 
of all country elevators are operated by farmer associations. Evi- 
dently there are a few farmers left who are wise enough to specialize 
in production, rather than marketing and pool shooting. 
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(Extract from Family Herald and Weekly Star, Montreal, Canada, 
April 18, 1928] 


Is THIS FARM RELIEF? 


Will President Coolidge repeat his tactics of last year and veto the 
new farm relief bill on the ground that it adopted the fixed-price idea? 

For although this year’s legislation does not in so many words help 
the farmer by assuring him a profitable price for his wheat, that 
principle really underlies the whole measure. 

So much so that many are pretty certain to claim that the bill was 
prepared for election purposes only, to win the farmer’s vote in this 
year’s political struggle, by representing its opponents as the enemies 
of the men on the soil, 


POLITICAL COOPERATIVE COMPULSION 


The measure practically makes cooperative marketing compulsory 
and imposes a fee upon every bushel brought to elevators so as to form 
a fund to stabilize prices. 

Along with that goes the plan to sell grain to United States cus- 
tomers at an unvarying fixed price set a little higher than that quoted 
for exported grain. 

TAXING CONSUMERS TO PAY FARMERS 


Since the greater part of the United States wheat is consumed at 
home, this means that every bread eater in the country will contribute 
to the welfare of the farmer. 3 

The argument is being advanced in favor of the measure that in 
Canada the people already contribute to the farmer’s income through 
the reductions of freight rate imposed upon the national railways, 
under which the incomes of all the railways—privately as well as 
publicly owned—have fallen off considerably, the loss falling on the 
general public. 

United States farmers are having a hard time of It, no doubt, though 
that has not always been the case by any means; but whether the 
spreading of their losses over the whole body of the people in order 
to lighten it for them is the best way to help them out is rather 
problematical. 


{Extract from editorial in Good Business Magazine] 
SANE FARM LEADERS 


In the past few weeks we have bad the national spectacle of so-called 
sane farm leaders indorsing the most radical of proposed legislation. 
Leaders, who, when speaking before their farmer-members, boast of their 
sane and safe standards, went before Congress and urged the adoption 
of a piece of legislation which from practically every standpoint was 
more rank than anything that has ever come out of Russia. And 
the crime of it was that these leaders did not speak for one-half of 
1 per cent of the American farm population. The joke was that they 
all agreed that the proposed bill was unsatisfactory, but that they 
insisted that Congress pass it. 

The average American farmer is a sane individual, but that he is 
blessed with radical leadership. This is not strange, for the average 
farm organization to-day elects its officers in the hand-picked, long- 
distance method. Only the “chosen” are sent to the State sessions, 
where another select few “insiders” are elected, delegated to a na- 
tional session, where still other of the select become officers and 
leaders of the organization. By the time that the final election takes 
place, the average farm organization leader is about 1,000 miles re- 
moved from the average farmer. This explains why alleged farm 
leaders make proposals which are contrary to the wishes of the average 
farmer, f 

It is to be hoped and much desired that the American farmer will 
demand, at a very early date, the right to elect his own delegates, each 
county, for example, sending to the State or the national convention 
the farmer-elected representatives, from among whom shall be elected 
officials to really represent agriculture instead of misrepresent it. 

It has become increasingly evident in recent months in Washing- 
ton, especially in the Senate and the House, that representatives are 
aware that these self-styled farmer representatives only represent 
themselves and their chosen clique. 

The McNary-Haugen bill is as unsound as it is unsafe, yet it re 
ceived almost 100 per cent indorsement from farm organization leaders, 
and the pressure they could bring to bear upon Senate leaders, while 
the so-called sane ” farm organizations were mysteriously quiet. Why? 

Let us hope the hour may come, and very soon, when all farm organ- 
izations will institute a method whereby State and national officers 
will be elected by delegates elected by each county unit, and who, when 
elected to their high offices from the ranks of the average American 
farmer, may go to Washington and represent rather than misrepresent 
the farmer, Until that sort of an organization is effected, standing 
before a committee and declaring that “I represent one or two million 
farmers,” will mean nothing, for members of that committee know, just 
as the speaker knows, that the alleged farm representative does not 
represent any such number of farmers, but that he is holding a straw 
bag before the committee in an endeavor to drive it into doing what a 
very few desire done, usually because their personal interest or finan- 
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cial welfare may be brightened by the passage of the legislation, rather 
than because the legislation may bring any relief or comfort to farmers 
in the aggregate. 


[Extract from article appearing in Good Business Magazine] 
Economic FALLACIES AND FARMING 
By George E. Roberts 

Why do unsound economic theories bloom in farming sections? Why 
do ghosts which were laid in the Middle Ages return to plague Ameri- 
can farmers? 

Few men are better prepared to answer these questions than Mr. 
Roberts—former director of the United States Mint, nationally recog- 
nized as the apostle of common sense.“ 


ECONOMIC FALSEHOODS ~ 


All the falsehoods about economic conditions which are current now 
have been refuted over and over again, but trying to kill them off is 
just like trying to kill off the boll weeyil or grasshopper family. 

Fallacies are kept alive because people believe what they like to 
believe. They seldom learn by precept or reading. They learn by 
experience, although this is the costliest and most painful brand of 
education. We have an increasing residue of knowledge from genera- 
tion to generation, but it is still true that men think pretty much as 
their fathers thought. 

I can not think at the moment of anything which would produce 
greater confusion and inequality than an attempt to base the value 
of commodities and services on the amount of time consumed in pro- 
ducing them. Not every working hour is of equal value, Who sup- 
poses a “work unit” would be a proper basis of pay for a lawyer, or 
for a physician? This fallacy is only another form of the belief that 
there is something inherently wicked in the gold standard. 

The idea of wanting plenty of currency arises primarily from a 
common misuse of words. We employ words to think with and when 
we get them wrong we bave wrong thinking. It is a stock phrase 
of the street that money is “tight,” or “scarce,” and it is natural 
for people who can not borrow at such times, whether they live on 
farms or in cities, to believe that if there were plenty of money they 
would be accommodated. 

If I buy a railroad ticket to Washington I'm not paying for the 
ticket; I'm paying for transportation. If the train gets only to 
Philadelphia it doesn’t help me that there are plenty of tickets, 
because the greater number of tickets doesn't diminish the distance 
to Washington. 

Paper money is a kind of ticket. It is a device good for a certain 
value, as a railroad ticket is good for a certain mileage; but it has 
no value in itself and is not to be confused with value. 

I remember that once after a carnival had been held in a small 
town some children got hold of a roll of unused tickets and went 
around trying to sell them, They had seen their parents pay 10 
cents each for the tickets, and thought the money was for the paste- 
board, and they were surprised that nobody would buy from them 
at the cut rate of a nickel. Currency doesn't make business any 
more than those tickets made a carnival. What a man has to sell in 
the way of services or commodities is what makes the mare go. This 
is what gives him purchasing power by which he can command the 
products and services of others. So long as currency maintains an 
intimate relation to goods moving into consumption it is sound. It 
is retired or extinguished as fast as the goods are consumed. The 
process is as continuous as a movie, and it is like a movie in that 
it is made up of a succession of myriad separate acts, 

We have talked about a “favorable” balance of trade until a 
number of minds are mussed up about it. I suppose the use of the 
word arose from the fact that we speak of drawing a check or draft 
in favor of another person, and naturally, we think that when money 
is being paid to us it is a favorable situation. But international trade 
is on a wholiy different basis. It is not to be confused with domestic 
transactions between individuals. When we speak of the balance due 
a nation because it has exported more than it has imported as 
“favorable” we are wide of the mark. It is not favorable to any- 
body. The ideal condition of foreign trade is a state of equilibrium. 

International trade always simmers down to an exchange of com- 
modities. We exchange our cotton for Brazil's coffee. We trade our 
typewriters and automobiles for European fashions and scenery. We 
swap steel rails for Japanese silk and oil for Chinese soy beans. If 
the United States sells one of these countries more than it buys, every 
effort is made to settle through a third country in which that country 
has a balance; but if that be inadvisable, gold is shipped. In this 
case gold seryes the purpose of a commodity. It is used because it is 
a commodity everybody wants. 

I do not suppose there is any more persistent fallacy among farmers 
than the notion that the price of wheat is “ jacked up” after it leaves 
their hands so as to give the dealers big profits. The farmer has been 
told this for years, and he likes to believe it. Maybe it gives him a 
sense of martyrdom, which is said to be pleasant. But if you look at 
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a chart of the monthly prices of wheat on the Minneapolis market for 
the last 29 years, you will find that the average for the highest month, 
May, was only about 6 cents above the average for the lowest month, 
September. Six cents is a modest sum to cover warehousing, interest, 
insurance, shrinkage, and the risk of market fluctuation. The figures 
have been compiled by various authorities, including the Department of 
Agriculture, in each case with similar results. 

So if the farmer held his grain the charges would not leave him 
any greater net profit, probably, than he gets when he disposes of it 
just after the harvest. If he admitted this it would be disturbing, 
because he has preconceived notions about it. He thinks, like as not, 
that the dealers and the manufacturers and the bankers haye got it in 
for him. The prosperity of the country depends on his prosperity, and 
a conspiracy against bim would be little less than suicidal. He shuts 
his eyes to that. Farmers constitute our largest single class of con- 
sumers. If they can not buy freely, everybody feels it sooner or later. 
But political spellbinders seldom tell them so. 


UNSAFE FARM LEADERSHIP 


Farmers have gone wrong more from poor leadership than from 
poor reasoning powers. They have been led to believe that they could 
find political remedies for economic distress. 

They knew something was wrong, and when they tried to find out 
what it was the politicians gave them the wrong answer. Farmers 
were right when they said our commercial bank system was not well 
adapted to their wants, for it was devised to accommodate the man 
with a quick turnover, who could give short-time paper for loans; 
whereas the farmer does business on an annual basis, Our country 
bankers, however, always have known how to take care of the good 
risks pretty well by a system of renewals; and recent legislation has 
provided abundant additional facilities, The farmer is certainly at 
no disadvantage in this regard. Indeed, everybody familiar with his 
condition knows that most of his troubles always have come from too 
much rather than too little credit. 

Some debts can never be paid. The important thing is not to try by 
artificial and dangerous methods to validate all liabilities and sanc- 
tify as vested interests ancient price ratios. The sound method is 
to proceed by the elimination of the causes of distress, in so far as 
they are subject to control, to extend necessary sound credits to make 
the readjustment as painless as possible, and finally, to let the readjust- 
ment proceed so that an economic balance may be restored, 


[Extract from address delivered by Hon. WILLIAM H. Kixe, United 
States Senator from Utah] 


PATERNALISTIC PALLIATIVES—FLOOD OF UNSOUND ALLEGED REMEDIES TO 
ALLEVIATE DISTRESS OF FARMERS 

All paternalisms and bureaucracies in the end become despotic and 
corrupt. 

Those most fanatical in pushing socialistic and centralizing policies 
have been loudest in proclaiming their devotion to liberty, and have 
maintained that it was a manifestation of personal liberty to yoluntarily 
transfer to bureaus power which individuals possess and should exercise. 

People struggle for centuries to wrest power from tyrannous govern- 
ments and oppressive bureaucracies only to reconfer the same power 
upon these unsceptered agencies. 

Projects for governmental aid and control of individuals and of their 
lives and activities are presented in most alluring form and the people 
are silenced in their opposition or seduced into ardent support only to 
discover too late that they have bartered away precious rights for a 
mess of pottage, and personal and individual liberty for a corrupting 
paternalism and a most deadly bureaucracy. 

Jefferson said: “ Were we directed from Washington when to sow 
and when to reap, we would soon want bread.” Also that “A single 
consolidated government would become the most corrupt on earth.” 

We know the highway by history. Thousands of years ago paternal- 
ism and bureaucracy produced stagnation, devitalized the people, 
brought destruction and indescribable woes to the people. 

There are those who would make Washington a kind of “ Hegelian 
harmonization” of all differences and varlations existing among the 
people. 

Even those who evince the liveliest interest in the welfare of agricul- 
ture do not arrive at the same conclusion regarding projects to aid 
the farmers, 

There are many things which legislation can not remedy. Financial 
depress and economic crises in the United States, as elsewhere, bring 
forth a multitude of so-called remedies to alleviate conditions and “to 
help the people.” Most of them are unsound economically. Many of 
them are wholly unconstitutional and a few are temporary palliatives, 
but seldom are any found which, if put into operation, would bring 
substantial relief to those in distress. 

It is a fact that not only the farmers but manufacturers and millions 
of American people in all activities of life are heavily involved in debt. 

The farmers of the United States are heavily involved, the farms of 
many are mortgaged, and their credit in some sections is exhausted, 
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Their financial condition is serious, and it is important that every 
proper step be taken to bring relief to them. But I do not believe that 
the farmers of the United States want mere palliative measures; nor 
do they want paternalistic schemes inaugurated which promise much 
but in the long run will not only prove disappointing but disad- 
vantageous. 

The position of some have impressed me with the thought that they 
regard the General Government as having unlimited power to deal with 
questions coming before it, particularly if it could be said that an 
~ emergency " existed. 

I believe that to exercise the taxing power of the Government for 
the purpose of obtaining money to loan directly or indirectly to classes 
of individuals, or to industries, is, generally speaking, economically 
unsound. Its reactions are unfortunate and, in substantially all cases, 
disastrous. 

Many people believe that the vaults of the Treasury are available to 
any section of the country, large or small, in which it is believed an 
“emergency” exists. What an emergency is, is not defined, nor can it 
be defined. Does it mean that an emergency exists if the crop of an 
individual or a county or a State is destroyed? If that condition is an 
emergency which calls for general Federal taxation to repair the losses 
or to provide loans to the suffering individual or distressed inhabitants 
of a State, then it is clear that emergencies exist daily and monthly 
and annually in various parts of the United States. And if an emer- 
gency is created when the farmers of a State lose one or more crops, 
then an emergency exists when an individual loses one or more crops 
and his credit is impaired or destroyed. It is simply a question of 
degree, 

If Congress can repair the losses of the farmers of a State or open 
the Treasury vaults to loan money, then it has the right to loan money 
to each individual whose crop has been destroyed. And if the people 
may be taxed to loan to one individual for loss of crop, they may be 
taxed to loan money to all persons in the United States whose crops 
have been lost. And if it is an emergency for farmers when they have 
lost their crops, is it not an emergency for the sheepmen and cattlemen 
who have lost their flocks and herds? In some of the Western States 
during 1920 and 1921 nearly all mines were closed. In many instances 
they have not been reopened. Tens of thousands of persons were 
ruined, and their properties, owing to the fall in the price of metals 
and the increase in the cost of mining operations, have become and are 
practically valueless. Many towns and mining camps were practically 
abandoned, and thousands of families were compelled to seek new homes 
and new employment. 

The fathers of this Republic, with the lessons of history before them, 
conceived a system of government so perfect in form and so adjusted 
in all its relationships as to bring material prosperity and a high degree 
of liberty and felicity to those living within its borders. Having been 
subjects of what they conceived to be the oppression of a centralized 
government, they determined that all sovereignty should rest with the 
people, and that the General Government should be so limited in its 
authority as to be prohibited from performing acts or inaugurating 
policies not authorized by the Constitution. 

Wulle the people of nearly all the countries of the world are stripping 
power from central governments and are strengthening regional govern- 
ments and local political subdivisions and thus developing the capacity 
of the people for self-government, we set our faces in the opposite 
direction and persist in the transference of the power belonging to the 
people and the States to the Federal Government. The States are be- 
coming atrophied. They are ceasing to function as designed by the 
Constitution and a powerful federalism is developing which if un- 
checked, will inevitably draw to itself the reserved rights of the people 
and the States and culminate in a centralized government so colossal, 
so far-reaching, and so omnipotent that it will become despotic or fall 
by its own weight. 

The Nation is a “republic of republics.” It is not the sea from 
which the authority is drawn to control the States or the people, but 
the people within the States are the springs of life and power. 

There are those who make Washington a kind of “ Hegelian harmoniza- 
tion" of all differences and variations existing in the States and among 
the people of all the States. The struggle now is to prevent the 
absorption of the States by the Federal Government. The question is 
not to save the Federal Government, but the problem now is to save 
the States. The States are the bulwarks against antirepublican move- 
ments—against the evil forces which have robbed people of their 
liberty and destroyed powerful States. When legislation is the result 
of hysteria or emotionalism, there is grave danger as to its con- 
sequences. People of high ideals, of charitable impulses, of that spirit 
of service so essential in the complexities of our modern life are easily 
moved when appeals are made for the relief of the oppressed or those 
who are in want. 

WE MUST RECOGNIZE PROPERTY RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE 


I repeat that history and political philosophy alike announce that 
the greatest progress in all fields of human endeavor is made where 
personal and property rights are respected, where security under stable 
laws and governments is obtained, and where the hand of bureaucracy 
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and paternalism does not rest upon the people. Against despotism and 
bureaucracy and communism the people have struggled, seeking to 
secure personal rights and free opportunity for the development along 
the lines of their own choosing. 

We must not forget, as Tom Paine says, that “ government at its 
best is a necessary evil, but at its worst it is an intolerable one.” The 
best is that in which there is the greatest personal liberty and the 
worst and most intolerable one is that of an oppressive paternalism or 
corrupt bureaucracy. And, it may be added as a corollary that all 
paternalisms and bureaucracies in the end become despotic and corrupt. 
Those who haye been most fanatical in pushing socialistic and cen- 
tralizing policies have been loudest in proclaiming their devotion to 
liberty, and they have maintained that it was a manifestation of per- 
sonal liberty or at least the realization of individual rights and liberty 
to voluntarily transfer to bureaus and executive agencies authority and 
power which individuals and the States possess and should exercise. 

It is remarkable that people will struggle for centuries to wrest 
power from tyrannous governments and oppressive bureaucracies only 
to reconfer the same upon these unsceptered agencies. Mr. Jobn 
Stuart Blackie has said that the crimes of history may be summed up 
in the words “abuse of power.” The teaching of history is that 
power is always abused, and yet when people have won Liberty they 
soon forget their struggles and the despotism from which they have 
been freed and complacently or at least apathetically view insidious 
efforts by defeated forces to regain authority, and too often they 
actively participate in movements which inevitably result in the estab- 
lishment of old and tyrannous conditions from which by their vigor 
they have been emancipated. 

An examination of the centralizing forces in our Government will 
reveal how far along the path toward paternalism and centralized 
authority we have gone. The States are losing their importance, and 
there is a devolution of many of their functions upon the Federal 
Government. Before Congress now are bills which would increase the 
authority of the Federal Government and impose tax burdens upon the 
people of several billions of dollars. Why can we not remember the 
words of Jefferson when he said that “a single consolidated gov- 
ernment would become the most corrupt government on the earth"? 
And may I again refer to words of this immortal leader: 

Were we directed from Washington when to sow and when to reap, 
we would soon want bread.” 

And yet Washington is infested with lobbyists and representatives 
of hundreds of organizations, many of whom seek legislation which 
would weaken the States and devitalize the people and augment the 
powers of the Federal Government. A nation-wide propaganda is car- 
ried on by many of these agencies, and methods are employed of 
cajolery and often of intimidation, for the purpose of forcing through 
measures which are violative of the spirit and letter of the Constitu- 
tion and of the theory which underlies our political system. 


(Extract from editorial appearing in Good Business Magazine] 
DEBT AND PROSPERITY 


It may seem paradoxical, yet facts sustain the statement—the richest 
farmers in America are the heaviest in debt. The farmer carrying a 
mortgage is usually the most prosperous, while he who bas the least 
debt, or none at all, is also least prosperous, Possibly you have heard 
men say that they could drive through the country and pick out the 
farms sustaining a mortgage. They might guess at it, but it is plain 
“hokum to hold such belief. 

Let us compare two States, each of about equal land area— Wisconsin, 
in the far north, and Georgia, in the far south, There are 55,256 
square miles of land in Wisconsin and 58,725 in Georgia, so that the 
Southern State has over 3,000 square miles greater potential farming 
area. The number of acres per inhabitant are quite similar —13.4 in 
Wisconsin and 13 in Georgia. 

Wisconsin farms carry a mortgage debt of about $360,000,000, while 
Georgia's farmers owe only about $40,000,000, according to the last 
census report. Wisconsin has a farm population of about 25,000, 
while there are 1,685,213 people residing in the Georgia countryside, 
making for economic production. 

Let us see how these two States compare as producers. The average 
value per acre of crops produced in Wisconsin is $43.81, or a value per 
farm of all farm crops of $2,353; Georgia’s average value per acre is 
$49.20, and per farm, $1,740. Wisconsin farmers produce and sell 
$177,000,000 and Georgia farmers $5,500,000 worth of dairy products 
per year. Wisconsin has 159,610 and Georgia 98,628 farm owners; 
Wisconsin has 27,258 tenants as against Georgia's 207,000—a ratio of 
1 to 7. 

It is the same all through, The best agricultural States have the 
most mortgages and the greatest number of proprietor farmers; the 
poorest States have the fewest mortgages and fewest owners. The 
farm mortgage is the poor man's stepping stone to ownership. A 
poor man can not hope to buy a farm unless he can mortgage it. For 
example, Iowa owes more on farm mortgages than any other State, 
nearly $500,600,000. It is conceded to be one of the best agricultural 
sections on the world map, and yet Iowa's farm mortgage debt is twice 
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the combined mortgage debts of 11 Southern States—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

The explanation is perfectly easy, but it isn’t generally understood. 
It isn't the mortgage that hurts farming; it's the Inability to secure 
working capital. Wisconsin farmers are about $320,000,000 deeper in 
debt than Georgia farmers, but Wisconsin farmers are making $613 
more per farm operated after paying interest on the debt than are 
Georgia farmers. It is not such a sin to be in debt as once thought. 


FAITH IN FARMING 


Both commercial and farm-mortgage bankers deal in credit accept- 
ance; in exchange for the farmer's credit, they loan money for short 
and long terms. Credit, as a word, was handed down to us from the 
Latin and means faith.“ In other words, the farm financier is a 
man dealing in faith—the substance of things hoped for. The millions 
and millions of dollars extended to agriculture is a measure of the 
faith these bankers have in the future of farming. 

The last census shows us the total value of all farm property—land, 
buildings, machinery, and livestock—in 1919 as $78,000,000,000. The 
subsequent decline in land values has probably reduced this to seventy- 
two or seventy-three billions. The Department of Agriculture estimate 
that the farmer has utilized his credit to the extent of $7,000,000,000 
in the form of land mortgages, $3,750,000,000 in bank loans on per- 
sonal security, and $1,250,000,000 as private personal loans, thus mak- 
ing a total of $12,000,000,000 indebtedness on farm property, or about 
16 per cent of the total value. 

We often hear of the “sinister interests holding the whip over the 
farmer.“ Who holds the twelve billions of loans? Who has this meas- 
ure of faith in farming? It is shared by banks, loan and trust com- 
panies, insurance companies, real-estate agents, mortgage associations, 
livestock-loan associations, packers, canners, fertilizer companies, store- 
keepers, and other private individuals, including, of course, the farmer 
himself. In fact, a survey of one county in Wisconsin showed that 
only 6 per cent.of the farm mortgages were owned by banks and 4 per 
cent by insurance and trust companies, while 90 per cent of the mort- 
gage loans were obtained privately from small local lenders, a large 
percentage of the money being loans by one farmer to another. In 
another case it was found that the farmers of southern Wisconsin 
bought 66 per cent of the mortgages placed in one northern Wisconsin 
county. 

We need to appreciate these facts, for two reasons. First, that we 
may stop the hysterical cry against the “ predatory selfish interests” 
of whom the farmer secures his loans; secondly, that we may come 
to understand that it is childish to believe in the omnipotence of any 
new-fangled political-finance machinery to be created in Washington, 
at public expense. 

More than half the present farm indebtedness of the Nation is to be 
classified as a loan of one individual to another. How can any sane- 
minded individual even suppose that a brand new Government board, 
eyen of the most expensive type and most luxuriously housed, bearing 
a grand title, and located at Washington, supervise, regulate, or to 
any measurable degree affect the millions of private dickerings under- 
lying these innumerable small loans? 


4 POLITICAL PANACEA 


This leads up to the glittering scheme of a vast export corporation 
to be conducted by the Government under the McNary-Haugen bill. 
The farmer does not understand this measure, and is more than half 
inclined to suspect it. Opponents of the measure have told him, with 
some show of logic, that this scheme would set up what amounts to an 
agricultural dictatorship, perpetuating itself through its power to de- 
clare emergencies as it sees fit. A direct and heavy tax on every initial 
sale of the “ basic agricultural commodities" is proposed, and in ex- 
change for this, the producer gets absolutely nothing but the hypo- 
thetical sale of his exportable surplus in foreign markets which may 
not even exist. 

The bill, to be precise, would impose a direct tax on all wheat as it 
leaves the farm, the resulting fund to be added to the price received 
for the exportable surplus. This, it is assumed, would increase the 
price received for the export wheat by something like 30 cents a 
bushel. Since domestic wheat prices are regulated by those of the 
exportable surplus, the beautiful but ludicrous conclusion is drawn that 
the entire level of wheat values would go up 30 cents, the wheat 
grower thus making a profit of 23 cents on his tax. 

The farmer, however, is not entirely certain about that 23-cent 
profit on a speculation. He understands pretty well, by this time, that 
he ean not force wheat upon the foreign market without meeting for- 
eign competition as to price, 

The simplest law of commerce is that if you flood a market you lower 
both your own and your competitor's prices. It is not difficult for the 
canny farmer to see, therefore, that there might, indeed, be no profit 
at all on his 7-cent investment, and that there might be even a loss, 
at least of the 7 cents. 

The McNary-Haugen bill is an adventure into pure experiment, and 
in this sense it is somewhat typical of most of the panaceas that have 
been proposed by the farmer’s friends. In consequence, he is beginning 
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to take counsel more with himself than with his political and profes- 
sional advisers. He has pinned his faith, for example, to cooperative 
marketing. That is an enterprise of his own that has advanced well 
beyond experiment both in this and other countries. 


FARMERS’ PRODUCE MARKET IN THE DISTRICT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 
The calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up for consideration House bill 8298, Order of Business 
689, reported favorably from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, relating to the establishment of a farmers’ produce 
market in the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 8298) authorizing acquisition of a site for 
the farmers’ produce market, and for other purposes, which was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to acquire by 
purchase or by condemnation, or partly by purchase and partly by con- 
demnation, as they may deem best, the whole of squares Nos. 354 
and 355, as shown on the plat books in the office of the surveyorsof the 
District of Columbia, and when same shall have been acquired to close 
to public occupation and use as a street all of F Street SW. within the 
adjacent curb lines of Tenth and Eleventh Streets SW., the area of said 
squares and the portion of F Street SW. when same shall have been 
acquired and closed, to be used and occupied by the District of Columbia 
as and for the purposes of a wholesale farmers’ produce market, 

For the purposes of such acquisition, including all necessary expenses 
incident thereto and for the clearing and leveling of the ground and the 
erection thereon of protecting sheds, and suitable stands and stalls, 
and the installation of sanitary conveniences and necessary heating and 
telephone service, the sum of $300,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of and charged 
against the general funds not otherwise appropriated in the Treasury 
of the United States and against the revenues of the District of Colum- 
bia in the same proportion and to be paid in the same way and manner 
as are other appropriations to cover the expenses of operation and 
government of the District of Columbia. 

And the said Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby 
authorized to make, promulgate, and enforce all appropriate rules and 
regulations for the control and operation of such market when estab- 
lished, and may establish a reasonable scale of charges to be paid by 
farmers and others making use of the market or of any of its appur- 
tenant facilities. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, this bill deals with a matter 
which has engaged the attention of the authorities of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and of the Committees on the District of Co- 
lumbia of both Houses of Congress for a period of two or three 
years. The bill has passed the House without serious opposi- 
tion of any kind and has been considered and reported by the 
Senate Committee on the District of Columbia by a yote of 
8 to 3 cf its members. 

The purposes of the bill, and the reasons for its report and its 
passage, are set out very explicitly in the majority report of 
the committee, which is upon the desks of Senators; and at this 
particular time I do not know that it is necessary for me to 
discuss in any detail the matters set forth in the report. I shall 
claim the privilege of closing the debate on the bill, if there 
should be debate, and of answering as completely as I may any 
objections that may be urged to its passage. 

I think we shall have a very ingenious and delightful speech 
on the subject from the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typrncs], who before the committee opposed the passage of the 
bill. Specious and interesting, it may momentarily confuse the 
judgment and mislead the opinion of the Senate. Therefore I 
shall ask Senators to await the counter argument on the bill 
before permitting themselves to think that the address of the 
Senator from Maryland is anything more than a charming 
fiction. 

Unless the Senator from Maryland desires to repeat here and 
to elaborate his objections to the bill, I shall ask for an immedi- 
ate vote. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the first thing I should like 
to fix in the minds of the Senate in connection with this bill is 
the unusual phenomenon that the chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee, the chairman of the House subcommittee, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture are all opposed to the bill. Moreover, 
every citizens’ association in the entire District of Columbia, 
as far as I have been able to learn, has considered the matter 
and gone on record in opposition to it. 

I just want to read the names of some of those associations: 

First, the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Second, the Citizens’ Advisory Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia, consisting of representatives of all the associations in 
Washington. 

The Community Improvement Association, 

The General Citizens’ Committee of the District of Columbia. 

One hundred and thirty-five market dealers in Center Market. 

Fifty-eight market dealers on Louisiana Avenue. 

The Columbia Heights Business Men’s Association. 

The Mid-City Citizens’ Association. 

The Rhode Island Avenue Citizens’ Association, 

The Stanton Park Citizens’ Association, 

The Piney Branch Citizens’ Association. 

The Benning Citizens’ Association. 

The Manor Park Citizens’ Association. 

The Mount Pleasant Citizens’ Association. 

The Lincoln Park Citizens’ Association, 

The North Capitol and Eckington Citizens’ Association. 

The Brookland (D. C.) Citizens’ Association, 

The Takoma Park (D. C.) Citizens’ Association, 

The Dahlgren Terrace Citizens’ Asseciation. 

The Cathedral Heights Citizens“ Association. 

The Michigan Park Citizens’ Association. 

The Central Citizens’ Association. 

The Northeast Washington Citizens’ Association. 

The Columbia Heights Citizens’ Association, 

The Brightwood Park Citizens’ Association, 

The Congress Heights Citizens’ Association. 

The Chillum Heights Citizens’ Association. 

The Women’s City Club. 

And I might go on and add to that list many other names 
that I have here. So that the Senate is now considering a 
matter of local government for the District of Columbia in 
which every single, solitary organization in the whole city is 
in opposition to the bill as reported. 

The District has no representative in the Senate. It has 
no representative in the House. If it had a mayor and a 
city council, we would not take five minutes in the location 
of this market; but because the people of the District have 
no representative in this body they are dependent upon the 
fair judgment and the honest treatment of the Senate for the 
consideration that is their due. 

Think of it! Think of it! The very people for whom this 
market is to be built are, with singular unanimity, opposed to the 
site selected. The Secretary of Agriculture, the man who is 
supposed to be in close contact with the production end of agri- 
culture as well as the consuming end of it, through the experts 
in his office has submitted to the committee a report condemn- 
ing the location of the market on the rim of Washington, the 
southwest site, away down on the water front. 

Inasmuch as this matter affects Washington, inasmuch as 
the market is to be built out of the revenues of the taxpayers 
of Washington, inasmuch as the citizens affected by it are the 
citizens of Washington, I can not see how we can possibly say, 
“ Regardless of what you want, regardless of the fact that we 
are using your money to build this market, we are not going 
to build it where you want it, where you think it is advisable 
to build it, but, on the contrary, we are going to tell you where 
we think it is better suited for your needs than where you 
think it should be located.” 

Where is the market to be located, under the bill now before 
the Senate? Think of it, Senators! It is to be located south 
of the Mall, on the river. Washington can never expand to the 
south, because the Potomac River adjoins the proposed market 
site. All the people who now live in Washington are north- 
ward of the site proposed, and all the growth will be in that 
direction. So that instead of putting the market in some 
central location, where it will more conveniently serve all of 
the people of the city, we are asked to go down on a little strip 
of land on the Potomac River and force the people in all the 
northern, western, and eastern districts to cross G Street, F 
Street, E Street, and Pennsylvania Avenue, through all the traffic 
on those streets, in order to go down and buy directly from the 
men who have the produce to sell. We talk about traffic con- 
gestion, talk about the traffic in Washington not being well 
regulated; yet we are going to force the people to go all the 
way through that congestion, and to come all the way back 
again, if they want to go to the market to buy produce from 
the producer. 

On the other hand, it has been shown by the Bureau of the 
Census that the center of population in this city is about 
Fourth and L Streets NW., and that it is continually 


moving northward, so that the center of population is moving 
away from this market site all the time; and as Washington 
builds up here and there, through the now thinly settled sections 
of the city, the town will be built away from the site proposed 
for a market which is supposed to serve the people of this city. 
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Citizens have been here and protested. They pointed out 
argument after argument before the committee. They have 
asked that the market be not placed there, where they can not 
get to it, where it can not expand. All the farmers of Mary- 
land who sell in the market and over half the farmers of the 
State of Virginia who bring their supplies to the market have 
protested against it. Most of the commission merchants who 
will have their places of business near the market have pro- 
tested against it. So that we have the spectacle of the men 
who will sell in the market—practically all of them, certainly 
over three-fourths of them; I should say over 90 per cent of 
them—protesting against the location of the market at this 
place; and all the people who will use the market, without any 
exception—that is, as far as the city of Washington is con- 
cerned—protesting against this site for a market. Yet we say, 
“You people who sell in the market and you people who buy in 
the market can not have your wishes respected.” 

Moreover, the bill will not stand the tests of the courts. I 
am satisfied, and I shall try to point out, that in a court of 
law it can not be sustained for this very good reason: The 
old market was built with funds partly collected from the 
taxpayers of the District of Columbia on ground designated 
by Congress for that purpose. The sheds have been taken 
down and the land turned over to the Federal Government 
without authority, compensation, or exchange, although the 
market belonged to the people of the District of Columbia. 
Yet it is proposed to tax them to buy a new site and build 
a new market. Furthermore, it is proposed to put it in a 
place to which these taxpayers, who have spent their money 
for market purposes with unanimity, are opposed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr, KING. The Senator alluded to a market having been 
sold and the proceeds derived from the sale placed in the 
Treasury. To what market does he refer as having been sold? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The farmers’ produce market, which was 
torn down. I do not know whether it was sold or not, but the 
land was taken over by the Federal Government as a site for 
the new United States Internal Revenue Building. 

Mr. KING. To which market does the Senator refer? Where 
was it located? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is the one that has just been destroyed 
to make way for the public-building program. I have forgotten 
the exact street, but we all know where the market is. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BAYARD. Is it not a fact that the act of 1870 creat- 
ing this old market specifically vested the title to the prop- 
erty, both real and personal, in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; that is correct; but notwithstanding 
that, we come along and virtually set aside property rights 
belonging to taxpayers of this city, and then we say to them, 
“We are not only going to take your market but we are going 
to tax you to buy a new one, and not only that but we are 
going to locate it in a place opposed by the great mass of 
people of the District of Columbia.” 

What argument is there for putting it down on the southwest 
site? What group of people have advocated its location there? 
I leave that to the Senator from Virginia to point out. I 
think we will find, if he will deal with the facts, which I know 
he will, in a fair manner, open and above board, that a certain 
transportation system for selfish reasons wants the site down 
in the southwestern part of the city of Washington. 

The Senator will not be able to show any people, or certainly 
any considerable number of people, in the District of Columbia, 
who will agree that the farmers’ produce market should be 
relocated on the site proposed in this bill. 

Senators, this is nothing more nor less than class legislation, 
We have the striking illustration of an attempt to locate a great 
public-service institution not where the people want it, not 
where the people who make their living in the institution want 
it, but where one corporation—not a Washington corporation 
either—wants it placed, simply because of their desire for the 
cold-blooded commerce which they themselves may be able 
to stimulate to their own selfish interests, without any regard 
for the people for whom the market really should be built. 

From any point of view this legislation is ill advised. Just 
think of it: here was a bill introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives contrary to and in direct conflict with the report of 
the District Commissioners, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, the United States Bu- 
reau of Efficiency, as well as several nationally known city 
planning and engineering firms. It was introduced for and is 
sponsored by a small group who would financially benefit by its 
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passage. After it was introduced 1 wrote to the District 
Commissioners, I told them I thought they were in duty 
bound to express their opinion either in approval or in opposi- 
tion to this location. I received an answer from them, which 
I have here, but will not read unless some one wants to hear it, 
which says, in effect, that they had made a report and could 
add nothing more at this time. That report was made, however, 
three weeks before the Stalker bill was introduced, and I call 
particular attention to the fact that they do not put their 
stamp of approval on it. The commissioners recommended 
encouraging retail features and warned against ill advised and 
premature action—the bill calls for “wholesale” only, and 
immediate action. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, has it been disclosed in any 
of the hearings, or has it come to the Senator, exactly who the 
individual or individuals were prompting the introduction of 
this bill in the House? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think I could answer that question ac- 
curately, but in truthfulness some of the answer would be 
a matter of speculation. A short while ago I referred to the 
influence which I think was responsible for the introduction 
of the original bill. 

Mr. BAYARD. In other words, it was not an influence 
flowing from citizens of this city? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Not at all. 

Mr. BAYARD. Entirely from outside influences? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Exactly. Mr. President, I want to read 
a table showing the prices of food, to show the economic im- 
portance of this matter. I have a letter from the superin- 
tendent of markets of the District of Columbia, which I think 
is well worthy of the consideration of everyone who is interested 
in this subject. Mr. George M. Roberts, superintendent of 
weights, measures, and markets of the District of Columbia, 
has written me this letter in reply to one which I sent to him: 


GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND MARKETS, 
April 10, 1928. 
Hon. M. E. TYDINGS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Trpixds: In response to your letter of April 4, I 
beg to state that I do not have compiled very extensive data in regard 
to retail prices of produce on the farmers’ market as compared with 
prices in the retail stores, although I have made some comparisons 
from time to time. It is known, however, that persons who have gone 
to the farmers’ market to buy at retail have been able to obtain com- 
modities at much lower prices than they have been able to obtain in 
the stores. This is especially true during the heavy trucking season, 
As a result, the retail business at the farmers’ market has reached con- 
siderable proportions since shelters and other improvements were built 
12 or 14 years ago. 

In order to furnish you as definite information as possible in re 
sponse to your inquiry, I had a woman buyer go to the farmers’ mar- 
ket last Saturday and purchase certain commodities at retail. I then 
had her go to a retail store located in a populous residential section 
and buy the same quantities of the same commodities, and of as near 
the same quality as possible as she had previously purchased on the 
same day at the farmers’ market. 

The inclosed statement shows the result. 

Trusting that this is the information you desire, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Gro. M. ROBERTS, 


Superintendent Weights, Measures, and 
Markets, District of Columbia. 


Inclosed in the letter is the following table: 
COMPARISON OF RETAIL PRICES 


Following is a comparison of prices at farmers’ produce market and 
at a local retail grocery store. Comparison was made by means of actual 
retail purchases of same quantities of the same commodities of similar 
quality at both places on Saturday, April 7, 1928: 
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That shows a flat increase of almost 3314 per cent at the 
grocery store over what the same articles cost at the farmers’ 
produce market. 

The purpose of this bill, as far as I can see it, is to destroy 
all consumer buying from the producer without the middleman. 
It is to do away with that stabilizing influence on the prices 
of food throughout the District of Columbia and vicinity. 

Mr. President, before taking up some of the other factors 
that enter into the consideration of this question, I would like 
to take up the size and grade of the southwest site, to show 
that even if we did acquire this site we could not reasonably 
build a market on it. Just think of this as a site for a market. 
Here is a survey which shows that the southwest corner eleva- 
tion is 9.83 feet above sea level. The southeast corner is 18.34 
feet above sea level, or 9 feet higher. The northeast corner is 
83.30 feet above sea level, or 22 feet higher in the air than 
the eastern side of the market. The northwest corner is ap- 
proximately the same height. So it is apparent that the south- 
west corner of this site is more than 23 feet lower than the 
northeast corner and 8½ feet lower than the southeast corner. 
Bear with me, and listen to this: 

This means that approximately 46 steps will be required to 
climb from the lowest to the highest point of this site, or that 
this difference in elevation will have to be overcome by means 
of ramps, either of which would be awkward and might prove 
dangerous when the market is crowded with buyers. 

This information I obtained from the United States Bureau of 
Efficiency just this morning. They further state: 


This combined site is surrounded on all sides by parking and siđe- 
walks. The parking is 23.8 feet wide on Eleventh Street, 24 feet 
wide on G Street, 15 feet wide on Tenth Street, and 15.5 feet wide 
on E Street. The sidewalk is 8.5 feet wide on G Street and 12 feet 
wide on the other three streets. 

Assuming that F Street is closed and that the parking and side- 
walks on the other streets are preserved, the proposed site will provide 
only 350 stalls, each 8 feet wide. If F Street is not closed the pro- 
posed site will provide only 300 stalls. If F Street is closed and the 
parking and sidewalks are not preserved, but are absorbed in this site, 
provision can be made for 450 stalls, If F Street is not closed but 
the parking and sidewalks are used as a part of this site provision 
can be made for 400 stalls. 

The above figures are based on sheds 40 feet wide from eave to eave, 
with a paved walk 22 feet wide under each shed, and driveways 55 
feet wide between the covered walks—that is to say, the sheds would 
be 77 feet on centers—all of which figures approximate closely those 
which existed at the old farmers’ market site. 

An analysis of the layout of the southwest site as planned by the 
commissioners shows that it will provide only 300 stalls and not 500 
stalls as claimed, 

If F Street is closed and made a part of the site, provision can be 
made for 350 stalls. 

If F Street is closed and made a part of this site and if the public 
parking and sidewalks surrounding this site are absorbed as a part 
of the site provision can be made for 450 stalls. 


Therefore we are not going to have sufficient stalls or as 
many as there are now. Moreover, we would have a site which 
could not be expanded for future needs. It is proposed to 
locate the market where it can not reasonably be expanded, 
with 46 steps from the top to the bottom, and only 350 stalls 
to take care of the business. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. The information has come to me that prac- 
tically all organizations interested in marketing, as well as the 
people generally, are against the provisions of the bill now 
before the Senate, locating the market in the southwestern part 
of the city. Am I correct? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true. 

Mr. GOODING. Then why do we want to undertake to force 
something down the throats of the people of Washington which 
they can settle best for themselves? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is what I am trying to find out. I 
am trying to find out why it is that with every organization in 
town, with all the farmers in Maryland who sell at the market 
and over half of those in Virginia who sell at the market, with 
all the commission merchants who sell at the market, and with 
the taxpayers who are to put up the money to build the market, 
we have no voice in the District crying for the location of the 
market on the southwest site. The relocation of the farmers’ 
produce market there will be evidence of the fact that the people 
of the District of Columbia are deprived of the small remnant 
of local self-government which has been left them. 
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Mr. GOODING. I am in favor of giving the people of Wash- 
ington local self-government, even going much further than 
permitting them to locate their own market. I would give them 
a government of their own so they could take care of their own 
affairs. They would be better off and the Congress would be 
better off if they had local self-government. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If they had local self-government on this 
occasion, with a city council responsive to their wishes, it would 
not be yery long before they would decide that the southwest 
site should not be selected. 

Mr. GOODING. That is true so far as the information that 
comes to me is concerned. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. : 

Mr. COPELAND. I would like to ask the Senator from 
Maryland if the various civic organizations mentioned by him 
are in fayor of the Eckington site, which I understand the 
Senator favors? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am very glad the Senator anticipated me 
by usking the question. Unlike the bill now before the Senate, 
which picks out without any study, without any recommenda- 
tion, without any justice, a single, solitary site away down on 
the edge of the District of Columbia, the amendment which I 
propose would provide that— 
selection of land acquired under the provisions of this act shall te 
made jointly by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, the 
Director of the office of Publie Buildings and Publie Parks of the 
National Capital, and the Secretary of Agriculture, or some official of 
the Department of Agriculture designated by the said Secretary for that 
purpose. 


I do not attempt to say where the site shall be. I am willing 
to leave it to the people of the District. 

I am not trying to select a site. I realize that I am incom- 
petent to do it. I am not a representative of the people of the 
District in the primary sense of the word; neither am I an 
expert on markets; neither am I an expert on agriculture. I 
am content to leave the problem with those who do represent 
the people of the District, with the Secretary of Agriculture 
and with the other governmental agencies here constituted, who 
are in the best position to know where the market should be 
placed. 5 

I ask the Senator from New York why he should pick this 
one site and deny to those who, I believe, are better qualified 
than he is on this matter, the discretion to select a site where 
it will best serve the citizen needs of the District. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
Senator from Maryland yield to the Senator from New 

ork? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am ghd to yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has asked me a question and 
I want to answer it. The Senator from Maryland surely wants 
to be fair with the Senate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do, indeed. 

Mr. COPELAND. We are discussing here in blanket form 
two different markets. This is not the Center Market which 
we are discussing, where the citizens go to buy produce. It is 
the farmers’ wholesale market, where the produce is brought in 
to supply the hotels, boarding houses, and the large establish- 
ments of the city. If we were talking about Center Market, 
and if the matter before us were that market, which is the 
retail market, I would join with the Senator from Maryland, 
but I would not go then to Eckington. I would go out to mid 
city on Georgia Avenue near the ball park. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am satisfied to go there. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is where the Center Market should 
go. I have no doubt that is where the Center Market will go. 
But we are not talking now about the retail market. We are 
talking about the wholesale market, the farmers’ market, and 
that is what the Senator should discuss in his speech. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is very odd that all of the commission 
merchants in the District, all of the farmers to whom the Sena- 
tor has just referred, who are going to use the market which 
we are now debating, and all the people who are going to buy 
at the market, should be opposed to the views he has expressed. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. But, of course, the Senator knows that that 
proposition is very sharply contested. The opposition contended 
that not one tithe of the produce people are in favor of his 
proposition. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Where is the record? 

Mr. GLASS. I will present it at the proper time. The Sena- 
tor is talking about the comparatively few, the almost insig- 
nificant number of truckers in the immediate vicinity of the 
District in Maryland and Virginia. That is what he is talking 
about. They do not furnish one tithe of the produce that is sold 
at this market. 

Mr, TYDINGS. For whom is the Senator talking? 

Mr. GLASS. I am talking for the sensible thing to do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I know that is the Senator’s idea, but for 
what group of people is he speaking? 

Mr. GLASS, I am talking for the people who send produce 
to Washington to be consumed by the people of Washington. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator name one? 

Mr. GLASS. The people who send produce here. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Name one? 

Mr. GLASS. They are from here to California and from 
here to Florida, and not one tithe of them are located in either 
Maryland or Virginia. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Can they not sell equally well if we locate 
this market where the people of Washington want it? 

Mr. GLASS. I will show what difficulty they would expe- 
rience in sending their produce there, taking it almost to Balti- 
more and bringing it back. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am going to anticipate the Senator by read- 
ing a communication from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
showing the movement of perishable produce to the District of 
Columbia. First, I will read a letter from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as follows: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 9, 1928. 
Mr. S. B. SHaw, 
Chief Inspector University of Maryland Extension Service, 
Maryland State Department of Markets, College Park, Md. 

Drar Sin: The commission is In receipt of your letter of February 7, 
requesting information as to whether there is any difference in freight 
rates on shipments of fruit and vegetables from points in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Texas, when consigned for shipment to Washington, D. C., for de- 
livery at the Pennsylvania Railroad terminal, Fourteenth and B Streets 
SW., as compared to shipments for delivery at the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad terminal at Eckington. 

An examination of the tariffs on file with the commission indicates 
that rates for Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad deliveries at 
Washington are the same. As an illustration, we find that the rate on 
peaches from Fort Valley, Ga., to Washington, D. C., for delivery to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at their Fourteenth Street yards and for deliv- 
ery to the Baltimore & Ohio at their Eekington yards is $1.20 per 100 
pounds, plus a refrigeration charge of $77.50 per car. The rates from 
Sanford, Fla., on cabbage in car lots is $1.09 per 100 pounds for deliv- 
ery on either one of the above lines plus a refrigeration charge of $70 
per car. The rate on apples in car lots from Portland, Oreg., to Wash- 
ington for delivery either at the Baltimore & Ohio Eckington yards or 
the Pennsylvania Fourteenth Street yards is $1.50 per 100 pounds, plus 
a refrigeration charge of $100 per car. 

There is a difference in the rate on vegetables from near-by points. 
For example, from Rockville, Md., on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to 
Washington the rate for Baltimore & Ohio delivery on potatoes is 13 
cents per 100 pounds, while for Pennsylvania delivery it is 15% cents. 
On business from Bowie, a local point on the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
rate for Pennsylvania delivery is 13 cents, while the rate for Baltimore 
& Ohio delivery is 15% cents per 100 pounds. 

The only way where a higher rate would be charged for Baltimore & 
Ohio delivery than for Pennsylvania delivery would be where the ship- 
ment was billed for delivery at the Pennsylvania yards and after reach- 
ing that point reconsigned to the Baltimore & Ohio yards. This would 
bring about an additional charge for reconsigning, switching, etc.; but, 
as indicated, if the shipment in the first place was routed for Balti- 
more & Ohio delivery by the shipper they would enjoy the same rate 
as shipments billed for Pennsylvania delivery; vice versa, a shipment 
billed for Baltimore & Ohio delivery, and after reaching the Baltimore 
& Ohio yards reconsigned to the Pennsylvania yards, an additional 
charge would be made for reconsignment, switching, ete. 

Respectfully, 
G. B. McGinty, Secretary. 


It was contended at the hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia that there would be the 
greatest confusion in the District, that the railroad consign- 
ments would be all delayed, and that was one of the arguments 
in favor of placing the market on the southwest site. I am 
going to send to the desk and ask the clerk to read a letter 
which is part of the record on file with the Senate committee, 
showing that from Noyember 1 to November 30 every day there 
were cars moved from one railroad to the other, and that the 
longest time consumed in moving the cars from one railroad 
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to the other was 3 hours and 10 minutes; and in addition to 
thet it was all done after midnight, so that when daylight and 
the morning came the car was spotted at its proper place before 
the trucks of the consigners arrived to haul it away, Moreover, 
this saved long hauls through down-town traffic. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield again to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Right in this connection may I ask the Senator 
from Maryland how many cars of farmers’ products, out of 
2,621 cars for a given period, were consigned to the Baltimore 
& Ohio as contrasted with the Pennsylvania? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not know. I have not those figures 

Mr. GLASS. I have them right here, and they are available 
to the Senator. Out of the total number of 2,621, there were 
2,304 consigned to the Pennsylvania Railroad and but 317 con- 
signed to the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But I have just explained to the Senator that 
it does not make any difference to which railroad they are 
consigned. The fact is—and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has substantiated it in the letter just read—that if it is 
designated that the freight shall be shipped by the Baltimore 
& Ohio, for example, to the Pennsylvania freight station or by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad consigned to the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, first, there is no increase in freight rates, and, sec- 
ondly, the cars have been spotted by actual count over a period 
of a month within 3 hours and 10 minutes after they arrived 
in Washington. 

Mr. GLASS. I am not talking about the freight charge. For 
that matter, the freight charge from Florida, Georgia, or 
South Carolina to Baltimore, which is 40 miles farther than 
Washington, might be the identical freight charge to Washing- 
ton. I am talking about the conyenience under existing condi- 
tions; I am talking about the source of farmers’ produce sup- 
plied to the people of Washington, and under existing condi- 
tions it will not be altered by the location of the market in the 
southwest, which is merely five blocks from the existing 
market. Three hundred and seventeen cars of produce were 
consigned to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, while the source 
of the other 2,317 was the Pennsylvania Railroad and the rail- 
roads coming from the South. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That may be true, but that will not ma- 
terially affect anything, because I have just attempted, at 
least, to show, and I think I did show, that regardless of 
where.the produce comes from, regardless of where it is going, 
if it is consigned to Washington it will be delivered just as 
quickly; and it does not make any difference to me if it comes 
on the Pennsylvania or the Baltimore & Ohio or the Southern 
Railroad or any other railroad. 

Mr. GLASS. It can not be delivered just as quickly. It may 
be delivered at the same rate of charge, but not just as quickly 
by any manner of means. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am talking about after it reaches the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and I have put into the Recorp the figures 
for the whole month of November as to the exchange of cars 
to show that it requires only a few hours at midnight to shift 
the cars. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to me? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, the discussion of the Senator 
from Maryland is centered once more about Eckington in con- 
trast to the southwest site, because if a mid-city site is chosen— 
and that is what the citizens want for a retail market 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am not arguing for any proposed site. 

Mr. COPELAND. It can not have any—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am for leaving the question to the people, 
who are better qualified than is any Member of the Senate, to 
select the site, and not to have some previously selected site 
chosen by a small group of people and rammed down the throat 
of the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will bear with me—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I will. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has made reference to the 
produce brought over the railroads. If the market shall be put 
in the mid-city site, where the citizens want it, where all the 
people to whom the Senator has referred want the market, 
there can be no railroad service at all. So if there is to be 
railroad service, the market must be located either in the 
southwest or in Eckington. If it shall be in Eckington, I want 
to call the Senator's attention 

Mr. TYDINGS. But I ask the Senator from New York to 
understand that I am not advocating any site. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; but I want to discuss the matter with 
the Senator for one moment, and then I shall sit down. The 
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wants it—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not want it to go to Eckington. I do 
not want to be quoted in that way. That is the reason I am 
interrupting the Senator from New York. I do not care where 
the site goes so long as the proper authorities select it. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator from Maryland wants the market 
located on the Patterson site. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, no. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am sorry the Senator from Virginia has 
said that, if he has said it seriously, because I have an amend- 
ment here that will disabuse his mind. 

Mr. GLASS. I listened to the Senator very intently when 
he appeared before the committee, as I did to every other wit- 
ness, and obtained the very distinct impression that the Sena- 
tor was in favor of the selection of the Patterson site. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If I can find the place, I will read from the 
hearings before the committee. 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me correct the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, because I do not want to be put in that 
light. I said before the committee that I was appearing in 
advocacy of no particular site, but I was in opposition to the 
southwest site. I am going to read my own statement, and 
I beg the Senator to withdraw his remarks when I show him 
that he is wrong. 

Mr. GLASS. I say I got the impression that the Senator 
from Maryland was for the Patterson site. As a matter of fact, 
all of the sites suggested north of Pennsylvania Avenue are 
in a conspiracy, first, against the southwest site and then to 
fight among themselves as to which site shall be chosen for 
the market. That was brought out over and over again. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Maryland has made 
reference to the fact that if the southwest site shall be chosen, 
somehow or other it will favor the Pennsylvania Railroad 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not care if it does, if it is a wise choice. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wish to call the Senator’s attention to 
the statement of Mr. Milton D. Campbell, in which he brought 
out this point: 

On the other hand, not one pound of fruit or produce which comes 
from Florida or Georgia or the Carolinas could reach the Baltimore & 
Ohio terminal except when it was turned over to the Baltimore & Ohio 
at Potomac yards and then brought through the city, carried out into 
Maryland, and then brought back into the city yards. 


Then I asked him this question: 

I would like to have you repeat, if you will, the fact you brought out 
about the railroad. I do not think I understood that completely. If 
brought on the Baltimore & Ohio, where does it have to go? 


This is his reply: 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It comes in over the southwest over the Pennsylvania 
tracks, goes through the city, just this side of Benning, and then is 
shifted from the Pennsylvania siding over the Baltimore & Ohio track. 
It is a branch line which goes out 6 miles and goes across the country 
to Maryland, to Hyattsville, and then comes back to the city over the 
Baltimore & Ohio main line, 


If the Senator wants to have the produce of the country 
brought to Washington by that indirect method, of course that 
is his choice. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Just to clear up the point, I have shown 
that there is no increase in charge. As to the element of time 
I ask that there be read from the desk a communication show- 
ing the leaying time of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac from Potomac yards and arrival time at Washington, 
D. C. I dislike to take the time of the Senate to have it read, 
but I wish to show that there is no extra cost and no loss of 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the communication. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ask that the remainder of the communica- 
tion be inserted in the Recorp unless some Senator desires it 


read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The entire communication is as follows: 

BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD CO., 
Baltimore, Md., December 3, 1927. 
Mr. W. I. BISHOP, 
Industrial Agent, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with your request, I am giving below figures 

showing the leaving time of R., F. & P. 97 from Potomac yard, and 
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arrival time at Washington, D. C., as taken from our train sheet, which 
is the official record; 
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1 Accident on this day—train handled through Washington Terminal. 
Very truly yours, 


C. S. HOSKINS, Superintendent. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not want to interrupt the continuity of 
the Senator's speech, and I shall not undertake to do it again; 
I want him to finish his speech, and I merely desire to reply 
to it at the proper time. Right here, however, it seems perti- 
nent to suggest that the Senator, in the opening of his remarks, 
for the apparent purpose of prejudicing the case, though that 
may not have been the motive, undertook to point out that 
some mysterious railroad influence had interjected itself into 
the discussion of this problem. I wish to say that I have had 
no communication from the Pennsylvania Railroad, but the 
Senator seems to have been in contact with the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am going to answer the Senator’s remarks, 
and then I am going to ask him a question. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, let me clear up the point 
suggested by the Senator from Virginia, and then I will yield. 
I have never received any communication from the Baltimore & 
Ohio directly or indirectly, nor have I talked with anyone 
representing that railroad directly or indirectly. The superin- 
tendent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who lives in Maryland and 
is a very warm and good friend of mine, did come here and 
asked me not to make the fight that I am making to-day. He 
is the only railroad official that has spoken to me, and he is 
one of the best friends I have in the State. I told him that I 
had gotten into this thing, and, notwithstanding my regard for 
him and my desire at all times to do all I could for him, it looked 
to me to be so outrageous and so unfair, there was so much of 
demerit in the southwest site, that I would not go along with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in its fight. Therefore, haying shown 
that the only influence which has been brought to bear on me 
from a railroad source was one asking me to do just the 
opposite to what I am now doing, without wishing to be personal 
and in the best of spirit, I should like to ask the Senator from 
Virginia if the other day he was not riding with one of the 
District Commissioners and a representative of a railroad in 
Washington looking over some of the various sites around the 
town? 

Mr. GLASS. Not to my knowledge; I was not. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I heard that 
he was. I did not know whether it was so or not. 

Mr, GLASS. I do not know any man 

Mr. TYDINGS. It would have been perfectly proper. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not know any man connected with the 


Pennsylvania Railroad; I have not even a personal acquaintance 
with the gentleman who sells me a ticket occasionally at the 
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Union Station, and no representative of any railroad, so far as 
I am aware, has ever approached me on the subject of the loca- 
tion of this market, nor furnished me with any information or 
data of any description. 

Mr, TYDINGS. I feel in honor bound to say to the Senator 
that I had no idea of reflecting upon his integrity. It would 
have been perfectly proper to have gone around and listened to 
their arguments. I had no idea of saying there was any undue 
influence, 

Mr. GLASS. It so happens that I am not conscious of hav- 
ing listened to the argument of any railroad representative, and 
I was simply calling attention to the fact that if there had been 
any mysterious railroad influence in the matter it had not 
reached me. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly, the only influence that has been 
brought to my attention is that which I am now fighting. The 
position of the Pennsylvania Railroad in this matter, in my 
opinion, is selfish, cold-blooded, and narrow. It wants to use 
the Government money to build a freight yard on a site along- 
side its own tracks, with every citizens’ organization in town 
opposed to it and with all the farmers who sell at the market 
opposed to it. 

Mr. GLASS. Of course, the speciousness of that argument 
will be shown very definitely; but I assume the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. is patriotic and that it has no selfish interest 
whatscever to subserve. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not think so; I do not think any of the 
railroads are patriotic; but I think it is to the merit of my 
cause, as I think the Senator will concede is not so in the effort 
which he is making, that I am not advocating any site, while 
the Senator is advocating a site which the railroad company 
wants. 

Mr, GLASS. I will not concede that at all. On the con- 
trary, I expect to show that the Senator is advocating a site to 
the exclusion of every other site which has been suggested. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will show me that now, I will 
not utter another word on this bill. 

Mr. GLASS. That would simply terminate one of the most 
delightful and interesting recitals, without any foundation in 
fact, to which I have ever listened. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have an immediate method of discounting 
what the Senator has just said in a way that he can not contro- 
vert, and that is that I have an amendment pending before this 
body which was offered on March 27, 1928, to the bill now 
before the Senate—— 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; I have read it very carefully. 

Mr. TYDINGS (continuing). Which does not name any site, 
but which leaves the selection of the site up to the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, the Director of the Office 
of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Now, I should like to ask the Senator who was the prime 
mover in selecting the site incorporated in the bill now before 
the Senate? 

Mr. GLASS. The prime mover? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not know. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is it not a remarkable situation that we have 
before us a committee report on a bill not brought in here by a 
single agency connected with the District of Columbia? 

Mr. GLASS. It is brought here upon the recommendation of 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have a letter from them right here which 
I will read, showing that they refused 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, they refused to enter into this later dis- 
cussion and agitation that the Senator has stirred up; but, as 
a matter of fact, incorporated in the House report and incorpo- 
rated in the Senate report is the report of the District Com- 
missioners advocating the location of this market where the 
report recommends. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But here is the history of this bill. Think 
of it! A bill is introduced in the House of Representatives 
directly contrary to a report on the market situation submitted 
to Congress three weeks before by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, with everyone denying knowledge by whom 
and from where. As the commissioner's report seemed to be 
used and erroneously understood to approve the Stalker bill, I 
wrote and asked them whether they were for this site or against 
it, and in a few minutes I will read their letter, in which they 
refuse to answer my inquiries and state that they can add noth- 
ing more to their report at this time. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator should be fair to the District Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am not unfair to them. 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact, the District Commissioners 
had public hearings over and over again on this bill and based 
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their recommendation upon the ascertained facts in the case, 
and they recommended this southwest site, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me answer the Senator from Virginia; 
and then I will yield to the Senator, if he does not mind. I 
wrote to all three of the commissioners. 

Mr. GLASS. I know what the Senator wrote. I have said 
that the commissioners now decline to be drawn any further 
into the matter and stand upon the recommendation they orig- 
inally made. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not want to draw them in. I simply 
asked them if they were in favor of or against the bill. Good 
heavens! If the official representatives of the people of the 
District can not say they are for or against it 

Mr. GLASS. I have already said that they are for this site, 
and they decline to change their attitude. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have a written report here to the con- 
trary, and I am just going to read a letter or two. I will ask 
the clerk to do it. I should first like to have read my letter to 
the District Commissioners, and then I should like the letter 
of Mr. Dougherty in answer thereto read. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator, I hope, is aware of the fact 
that this matter was heard before the District Committee of 
the Senate in the last session: We had an extended hearing. 
At that time the commissioners were represented, and the tes- 
timony was brought before us, and, as I recall, an out-and-out 
recommendation was made of the southwest site; and that 
was the reason, I think, that some of us who served on the 
committee before regarded it as a settled policy on the part of 
the commissioners. We were, of course, well aware of the fact 
that those persons who were interested in the Center Market, 
which is under the Department of Agriculture, are very in- 
sistent that there should be a retail market north of the Ave- 
nue, and with that sentiment I am in the fullest accord; but, 
so far as this wholesale farmers’ market is concerned, together 
with the river produce which has to be brought in, it is per- 
fectly logical and scientific, in my judgment, to locate it where 
the commissioners have recommended. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Now, Mr. President, let me tell you about 
the hearing over in the House, and then I am coming to the 
hearing in the Senate to show you how Senators vote by proxy 
who never hear the matter, and that is the way we get commit- 
tee reports. 

In the first place, over in the House there was not a majority 
of the committee present when the hearing was had; and the 
chairman of the committee, who sat through it all, Mr. Grsson— 
than whom there is no better friend of the District of Colum- 
bia in either branch of Congress—wrote one of the most sting- 
ing minority reports in opposition to this bill that anybody 
has ever read.. There was only a handful of Representatives 
there. The telephone was used, and the proxies of Members 
were gotten, and that is how the bill got before the House. 

I kept tab on the Senate hearings, and here is how the Senate 
committee considered this matter: 

The first day the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER], the 
chairman, was present, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Coretanp]. A few Senators, one or two—I 
can not remember just who—came in after we had finished 
about two-thirds of our side of the case. It is a striking fact 
that of those four the chairman of the committee [Mr. CAPPER] 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] are both opposed 
to the present bill. The chairman of the House committee is 
opposed to it. The chairman of the Senate committee is op- 
posed to it. 

Mr. GLASS. If we are to decide the matter upon the theory 
the Senator is now discussing, I will ask the Senator how the 
Senate itself may arrive at any just conclusion of this matter, 
when there are three Senators present on the other side of the 
aisle, and 13 on this side of the aisle? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am not criticizing—— 

Mr. GLASS. But the Senator is objecting to a process of 
considering legislation, and it is not tenable. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Has the Senator finished? 

Mr. GLASS. Les; for the present. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I know that some of the Senators who 
were not present at this hearing were detained on other busi- 
ness. I should like to make a parliamentary inquiry if it would 
be proper for me to insert in the Recor how the vote on this 
bill was taken in the Senate committee, who was present at 
the hearings, who was absent, and how many Senators voted 
by proxy? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The present occupant of the chair sees no impropriety in offer- 
ing it for the Rroorp, provided it was not in executive session. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I withdraw the request; but 
I will say now in a general way that three of those voting for 
the bill attended no meetings whatsoever, and, of the balance, 
most of them who were there the day the bill was considered 
were not there the day that our side of the case was considered. 
Further than that, the Senate has a better opportunity to weigh 
this matter than had the committee, because the very able Sen- 
ator from Virginia on the one hand and my poor efforts on the 
other have both filed elaborate briefs which were mailed to 
every Member of the Senate over a week ago; and they have 
had ample time, if they want to, to go into it. 

Mr. GLASS. The committee had hearings, which were 
printed, and every member of the committee had an opportunity 
to read the hearings and make up his own mind. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But we have gotten far afield. 

Mr. GLASS. I think so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What a ridiculous proposition this is! Here 
is the city of Washington, which has no representative in either 
House of Congress. Every single, solitary citizens’ associa- 
tion, some 25 that I have read, representing the taxpayers 
who will have to contribute to this very project, has gone on 
record as being opposed to the site now incorporated in the 
bill. All of the farmers, 485 of them, who sell in the market 
from Maryland, and over half the farmers who sell in the mar- 
ket from Virginia, and the majority of commission and whole- 
sale merchants now doing business in the city of Washington, 
are opposed to the bill. The chairman of the Senate committee 
is opposed to it. The chairman of the House subcommittee is 
opposed to it. The Secretary of Agriculture is opposed to it. 
In view of that situation, how in the name of common sense, if 


we have any vestige of local self-government left in our minds, 


can we cram down the throats of these people who are going to 
put up the money, legislation which none of them want, and 
then call this a democratic government? 

Mr. GLASS. Of course, the Senator is well aware of the fact 
that every proposition that he has laid down in the last three 
minutes is bitterly disputed and contested. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have asked the Senator first of all to 
tell me who sponsored the bill when it was first introduced in 
the House. 

Mr. GLASS. Of what pertinence is it to a decision of this 
question as to who sponsors a bill? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should not want the Senator from Vir- 
ginia to introduce local legislation for the State of Maryland 
without the people of Maryland having a hearing before a com- 
mittee upon it. 

Mr. GLASS. But some Senator who is not a resident of the 
District, or some Member of the House who is not a resident 
of the District was obliged to introduce the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But I should think that would be done only 
upon proper evidence submitted by those interested either on 
one side or on the other of the matter. 

Mr. GLASS. Of course it was done upon both sides upon 
proper evidence, which the Senator in his address has not 
touched yet. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Whether it was done or whether it was not 
done upon proper evidence, the undisputed evidence now is 
that all of the citizens’ organizations in the District are op- 
posed to this proposed site. 

Mr. GLASS. I bitterly dispute the accuracy of that state- 
ment, and shall show that it is specious and not a fact. 

Mr. TYDINGS, I do not want to say anything that is not so. 
Will the Senator contradict me and name one that is in favor 
of the site? 

Mr. GLASS. I shall contradict the Senator with the greatest 
pleasure and the greatest earnestness when I come to respond. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will not the Senator do it now? Will he 
name me one citizens’ organization in this city that is in favor 
of the southwest site? Can the Senator name me one? 

Mr. GLASS. Just wait until I respond to the Senator's 
address, and I will name a good many. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am afraid I will forget it then. I should 
like to have it now. 

Mr. GLASS. I will state it to the Senator in a fashion that 
he will not soon forget. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Evidently at least I have stimulated the 
Senator's desire to answer. 

Mr. President, I have just had inserted in the Rrcorp—I 
think perhaps there is a Senator or two on the floor who was 
not here when it was read—a statement of the purchases made 
in the farmers’ market and the purchases made in stores in 
town, showing a saving of 3344 per cent to the buyer who buys 
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everything from the producer rather than from the storekeeper. 
In addition to that, here is the market that this bill proposes. 
Look at it! Here is the Government, spending all this money 
to beautify this section of the city. Here is Hains Point, where 
the cherry blossoms bloom. Here is the proposed site, right 
down here in that section, which in my judgment some day will 
be a part of the parking system of Washington. In order for 
the buyer who wants to deal at the market to get to it, he 
must come all the way through all the congested center of 
the town, H Street, G Street, F Street, E Street, Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and then take his purchases through that section again, 

Any one of these sites north of Pennsylvania Avenue is 
satisfactory to me. I do not care if the commissioners go here, 
there, or over here; but I do not think it can be gainsaid that 
the place to locate a market is where the people can buy from 
it; and certainly not only will the traffic congestion be greatly 
multiplied if the market is built down here, but it can not 
expand. It can not grow. It is penned up right there on the 
water front. 

The center of population is moving away from the proposed 
site, which is located on the southern rim of the city of Wash- 
ington to serve the whole city. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, has the Senator concluded the 
point he was just making, so that it would not interrupt him 
if I should ask him a question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. When the vote was taken in the committee, I 
had not had sufficient opportunity to examine into the facts, 
and I asked to be excused from voting. I have read only a 
portion of the hearings since then, but I did take the trouble 
to ride over the city, to visit the locus in quo on the river, and 
the points north and east where it was proposed that the retail 
market should be established. 

May I say, very frankly, that I am not quite satisfied with 
the situation presented by the Senator from Virginia or the 
Senator from Maryland; that is to say, if a retail market is to 
be established, I should be very much opposed to the establish- 

ment of it down on the river front. I think that would not 
be wise. If a retail market is the chief objective, then it oc- 
curred to me from an examination of the terrain, the city, and 
so on, that it should be at a different point than upon the river. 

If a wholesale market is to be established, I see no reason 
why the District should pay for it. Let the wholesale mer- 
chants buy their own ground and build their own wholesale 
establishment. In my little home city we have wholesale mar- 
kets, but the wholesalers buy their own ground, and they select 
the ground that they buy with reference to their accessibility 
to the railroads, 

I shall vote against this bill, because I am opposed to fur- 
nishing a wholesale market for anybody, and if the Senator 
from Maryland offers as a substitute a bill for a wholesale 
market I shall vote against that. 

The question as to whether the District should provide a re- 
tail market I hold in reserve. The other day we appropriated 
$35,000 for a temporary market. There are six or seven mar- 
kets already in the District. It may be that later on, after the 
market down there has been taken away, and the Center Market 
is taken away, it may be deemed wise to establish a retail 
market for the city. At the present time I am not so sure that 
that should be done. At any rate, I would not be willing now 
to vote to locate a retail market anywhere, and I certainly 
would oppose appropriating money out of the Treasury, charge- 
able tô the Government or chargeable to the District, for the 
establishment now either of a wholesale or of a retail market. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Some parts of my statement are tentative, and I 
shall have an open mind, and be glad to listen to the Senator 
from Virginia, as well as other Senators. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I call his attention to the statement made to thé committee by 
the superintendent of markets, Mr. Roberts, that this market is 
both a wholesale and retail market, that at least 20 per cent of 
the business there at this time is retail, that the retail business 
of the market should be increased and could be increased and 
developed, providing we have in mind that that market is for 
the purpose of serving the consumers of the city, as well as the 
wholesale people; 

Mr. KING. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if I may interject, I would not 
Say that the Senator was accurate in his statement that 20 
per cent of the business is retail. As a matter of fact, to my 
mind the more convincing evidence was that not more than 8 
per cent of the business was retail, as against 92 per cent 
wholesale. 

Mr. KING. That was my recollection, 
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Mr. GLASS. One witness before the committee did assert 
that 20 per cent of the business he thought was retail. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, permit me to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that the retail business in 1927 
amounted to $627,000. 

Mr. GLASS. I am speaking of the evidence upon which we 
decided the issue in the committee. I have been told a good 
many things since the hearings were concluded, but I have not 
listened to a great deal that has been told, because my decision 
was upon the evidence that was before us. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from Utah has raised a very 
interesting point. If this market is to be only a wholesale 
market, then we have the spectacle of Congress authorizing 
the appropriation of Government money to build a business for 
certain individuals, Furthermore, the market that is now 
being eliminated is both retail and wholesale, so that when 
it is relocated it should be the same kind of market, in my 
judgment, and I think that if there is any legality back of any 
market, it certainly is in favor of encouraging the retail 
advantages for the people. 

What we are really doing here, if we build an exclusively 
wholesale market, is taking Government money to build a 
wholesale freight station for those engaged in the business 
and the railroads which will adjoin the property. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BRUCE. I just desire to call attention to the fact that 
the correspondence sent to the desk, to which the District 
Commissioners were parties, has not been read, and I trust that 
before the Senator shall have finished with his discussion on 
this subject it will be read. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ask that it be inserted in the Recorp, 
unless the Senator especially wants it read, for this reason, 
that I do not think the facts stated there are subject to dis- 
pute. However, I have no objection to having the letters read, 
but I did not want to consume time with it, because there 
are three pages to one letter and one to the other. However, 
if the Senator from Virginia thinks there is anything hidden 
in it, I am willing to have it read. 

Mr. GLASS. I am not asking that it be read. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. Is the bill as reported designed to have the 
wholesale market and the cold-storage buildings, and the other 
necessary buildings, located down in this southwest section, 
as indicated on this map, in addition to the retail market? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would say, in answer to the Senator’s ques- 
tion, that my understanding is that the original bill was in- 
tended to embrace both wholesale and retail markets, with what- 
ever went with them. í 

Mr. BLAINE. Just one other question. What would be the 
probable extent of the wholesale market and the cold-storage 
projects that may go in there, what type of buildings would be 
erected, and how many would there be? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It was shown, I think, though I am not cer- 
tain about this, that the retail end of the marketing business 
was increasing. In fact, though I am not sure of this, either, 
in 1927, some one testified, it had reached the point of 20 per 
cent of the whole. I may be in error about that. It had been 
8 per cent, and then 12 per cent, and it finally ran up to 20 
per cent. At any rate, the superintendent of markets of the 
District said the total was $3,000,000, the retail was $600,000— 
in other words, one-fifth, or 20 per cent. So the retail end had 
increased to 20 per cent of the total marketing business. 

If retail sales are not to be permitted here, we will be 
authorizing the appropriation of public funds to build a market 
for wholesale merchants. The retail feature will be eliminated, 
and, as I see it, we will be building a freight station for one of 
the railroads, and that is about all. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Forterre in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Maryland yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not think the Senator has been quite 
responsive to the Senator from Wisconsin. The cold-storage 
plants are already there. 

Mr. BLAINE. How many? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think probably all they have. 

Mr. BLAINE. Is that one or more? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not know how many; but I want to 
call the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin to this fact 
and I wonder if he is clear about it—that the plan we are dis- 
cussing this morning has nothing to do with the Center Market, 
the large Center Market which the Senator sees when he goes 
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down Pennsylvania Avenue. The retail market is not involved 
in this. This has to do only with the farmers’ market, and that 
has always been from the beginning largely a wholesale market. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In reference to the Center Market, the Goy- 
ernment has now taken oyer the Center Market, and the proba- 
bilities are that it is to be razed, so that the town will be 
without a Center Market. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I also say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin that the evidence in this matter shows that 
only 1 per cent of the deposits with the storage company are 
derived from the farmers’ produce market. 

Mr. BLAINE. When gentlemen speak of a farmer's market, 
does that mean the farmers going to the wholesale houses or 
going direct to the consumers for their market? 

Mr. CAPPER. This market goes to both the wholesale and 
retail. 

Mr. BRUCE. Both wholesale and retail. 

Mr. COPELAND. Ninety per cent of it is sold by the farmers 
to the wholesale people. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then the wholesale houses and the cold-stor- 
age housing will be located on this water front? 

Mr. COPELAND. Not necessarily, because the wholesale 
men have said that they are going out to Eckington, or some- 
where else. 

Mr. BLAINE. Not if the market is located here. 

Mr. COPELAND, They say that makes no difference. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand quite differently. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is according to the testimony they 
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anf. BLAINE. My understanding is that the wholesalers 
and the cold-storage people will go wherever this market is 
located, so that if we locate this market on the water front, 
they are going to build their permanent warehouses and cold- 
storage plants on the water front. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, let us consider the farmers 
who sell in the market. A check was kept on all the farmers 
who sold in the market, and it was found that 465 of them 
came from Maryland, 65 from the District of Columbia, and 
81 from Virginia, and that all of the Maryland farmers, all of 
the District farmers, and over half of the Virginia farmers, 
were opposed to the southwest site. 

Senators, there is a bit of strategy in this bill that I think is 
escaping the Senate, in that in all probability the entire food 
distributing center will be relocated where the farmers’ market 
is placed by Congress. Wherever that goes, the commission 
men and the others will follow, so that if we establish a whole- 
sale market down on the water front, we virtually force the 
farmers to drive down there, where they will have to sell only 
wholesale, because the bulk of the people live in the northern 
part of the city. 

I am just going to review, in five minutes, two or three 
things for the benefit of those who were not here when this 
discussion first opened. 

First. The Secretary of Agriculture is opposed to this bill. 

Second. The chairmen of both the House and the Senate 
committees are opposed to it. 

Third. As introduced in the House of Representatives and 
now before this body it is contrary to rights, welfare, and inter- 
ests of the people of the District and all scientific investiga- 
tions and reports. 

05 will congest the traffic situation in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

It will force those who want to buy to needle their way 
through all the traffic in the downtown section, and then go 
back again. 

The proposed market will be so small that it will accommo- 
date only 350 stalls, or less than the present market. There 
will be no room for expansion. The price per square foot is 
higher than most of the other sites to which the market can go. 

All of the population of Washington lives north of the pro- 
posed site for the market. There is no ground for expansion 
on the south bank of the river. The center of population is 
now at Fourth and L Streets NW., and the center of popula- 
tion is growing away from the market, the consumers are 
growing away from the market rather than toward it. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Can the Senator state what percentage of the 
produce that is handled in the Washington market originates 
in territory contiguous to Washington? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The last report shows the total business at 
the farmers’ produce market was $3,000,000 per year, of which 
it was reported $600,000, or 20 per cent, was retail business. 
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Mr. SMITH. I do not know about that retail business, 
because men can go to the Wholesale market and buy their stuff 
and retail it through the city. What I would like to get is in- 
formation as to how much of the total produce brought in for 
the people of the city comes from local territory and how much 
is brought in by freight. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is House bill 12286, the naval appropriation bill. 

The Chair would inquire of the Senator from Maryland if 
he desires the letters which were not read to be inserted in the 
Recorp in connection with his remarks? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The correspondence referred to is as follows: 


APRIL 3, 1928. 


Without objection, it is so 


The COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Of course you are aware that what is known as the 
Stalker bill (H. R. 8298) has passed the House of Representatives 
and has been favorably reported to the Senate by the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia. For your ready reference I am inclosing a 
copy of the bill herewith. 

As I intend to take the floor against the measure when it comes up 
in the Senate in the near future, I would be glad to have your views on 
the following points: 

1. Are you in favor of making the farmers’ produce market a 
„wholesale“ market, as provided in line 5, page 2, of the bill? 

2. Taking for granted that your recommendation of a temporary site 
for the farmers’ produce market between Sixth and Seventh Streets NW., 
just south of the foundations for the Victory Memorial Building con- 
templates that it is intended to continue the farmers’ market as a 
combination wholesale and retail market as at present operated, when 
moved to the permanent southwest site as provided for in the Stalker 
bill, will the market automatically revert to exclusive wholesale trans- 
actions? 

3. What is the present status of the commissioners’ study of the 
known need in the near future of a large new food and produce dis- 
tribution center, affecting not only the farmers’ market but the com- 
mission and other merchants and perhaps the Center Market? 

It certainly seems to me that delay in a final disposition of this whole 
mattter can but develop further awkward controversies and dissention 
such as has divided the community by the Stalker bill, which surely is 
not a constructive step toward an intelligent solution of the general 
problem, placing, as it does, a “ wholesale” farmers’ produce market in’ 
cramped quarters in the very extreme southwest corner of the District 
of Columbia, 

Very truly yours, 
M. E. Typincs. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
COMATSSIONBRS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, April 7, 1928. 
Hon. M. E. TYDINGS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. z 

My Dear Senator Typixgs: The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are in receipt of your letter of April 3, 1928, with reference 
to House bill 8298, for the establishment of a market in southwest 
Washington. : 

The bill referred to has been the subject of open hearings by the 
House and Senate committees, has been favorably reported by both, has 
passed the House, and is now pending in the Senate. 

By direction of Congress, the commissioners, after considerable study 
of the subject, including a public hearing, made a lengthy report to 
Congress on December 15, 1927, respecting the market situation. Since 
that time, the commissioners have made no particular study of the 
situation, and believe that there is nothing which they can properly add 
at this time to the report made to Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
Proctor L. DOUGHERTY, 
President Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE -UNITED STATES, 
February 28, Des. 
An act (H. R. 8298) authorizing acquisition of a site for the farmers’ 
produce market, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to acquire by pur- 
chase or by condemnation, or partly by purchase and partly by con- 
demnation, as they may deem best, the whole of squares Nos. 354 and 
355, as shown on the plat books in the office of the surveyor of the 
District of Columbia, and when same shall have been acquired to close 
to public occupation and use as a street all of F Street SW., within the 
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adjacent curb lines of Tenth and Eleventh Streets SW., the area of said 
squares and the portion of F Street SW., when same shall have been 
acquired and closed, to be used and occupied by the District of Colum- 
bia as and for the purposes of a wholesale farmers’ produce market. 

For the purposes of such acquisition, including all necessary expenses 
incident thereto and for the clearing and leveling of the ground and 
the erection thereon of protecting sheds, and suitable stands and stalls, 
and the installation of sanitary conveniences and necessary heat- 
ing and telephone service, the sum of $300,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of and 
charged against the general funds not otherwise appropriated in the 
Treasury of the United States and against the revenues of the District 
of Columbia in the same proportion and to be paid in the same way and 
manner as are other appropriations to cover the expenses of operation 
and government of the District of Columbia, 

And the said Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby 
authorized to make, promulgate, and enforce all appropriate rules and 
regulations for the control and operation of such market when estab- 
lished, and may establish a reasonable scale of charges to be paid by 
farmers and others making use of the market or of any of its appur- 
tenant facilities, 

Attest: 

Wu. TYLER Pace, Clerk, 


APRIL 7, 1928. 
Hon, Procror L. DOUGHERTY, 
President Board of Commissioners, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr, Dovcuerty: I regret that the commisstoners’ reply of 
the 7th instant to my inquiries of the 3d contains no answer to my 
first two questions. 

It is a general congressional practice for committees to refer bills to 
the departments concerned for an opinion on the merits of the proposed 
legislation. In the matter of the Stalker bill (H. R. 8298) this usual 
procedure seems to have been omitted, and I therefore found it necessary 
to request your views on a matter so vitally affecting the welfare of 
the citizens of the District of Columbia. 

In this particular case I consider your views of more than ordinary 
importance, because your report on the market situation, dated Decem- 
ber 15, 1927, is used as the foundation of the District Committee's 
favorable report on a bill introduced several weeks later. In your 
report you state: 

“It is generally agreed that it is desirable to all concerned to 
encourage the retail feature of the farmers’ market.” 

The bill provided just the opposite (H. R. 8298, p. 2, line 5): 

“to be used and occupied by the District of Columbia as and for the 
purposes of a wholesale farmers’ produce market.” 

With the knowledge that your report was being used to support a 
measure in direct conflict therewith in this important respect, I felt 
sure you would welcome an opportunity to comment on the bill rather 
than by silence leave any question of doubt as to your position. From 
my personal observation, your report of December 15 is used and under- 
stood as a report on the Stalker bill, or, in other words, that the Stalker 
bill is based upon your recommendations. 

Furthermore, your entire report of December 15 is surely predicated 
upon the reservation: 

„Has the time arrived for a permanent relocation of the farmers’ 
market?" 

In view of the fact that you have made no further study of the situa- 
tion and can add nothing at this time to your report, your serious 
doubt as to the wisdom of permanently locating the farmers’ market 
at this time, as expressed in your report, still exists, although nearly 
everyone who I have heard express an opinion understands that you have 
freely and fully recommended the immediate change as provided in the 
Stalker bill. I can't help but feel that such misunderstandings so 
seriously affecting District legislation should be taken cognizance of by 
the commissioners. 

I was also in hopes that you might care to comment on the fact that, 
although the old site of the farmers’ market taken over by the Federal 
Government for the new Internal Revenue Building is District property, 
no provision has been made to reimburse the District for such property 
out of the public buildings act appropriation. Instead public funds 
raised by the taxpayers of the District are authorized to be appropriated 
by the Stalker bill for the purchase of a new site. 

Finally, how is it proposed to proceed to build a suitable farmers’ 
produce market on the southwest site, the land for which is appraised 
at about $800,000 and improvements estimated at $110,000, with the 
$300,000 authorized to be appropriated by the bill? 

The entire history of this proposed legislation is so confusing that I 
am confident you will agree that all possible light should be thrown 
upon it. 

Very truly yours, 
M. E. TyprNes, 

P. S. — Attached is statement setting forth seven reasons why the 
bill should not be enacted into law. 

Reasons why the Stalker bill (H. R. 8298) should not be enacted 
Into law: 
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1, The bill proposes an economic injustice, and is therefore contrary 
to the public interest in that it approprintes the people's money to 
increase their cost of living. 

2. It is illegal In that it appropriates District funds to replace land 
taken by the Federal Government without compensation or authority. 

8. It is class legislation of the most vicious type, in that it takes 
33 and privileges from the general public for the financial benefit of 
the few. 

4. It is premature and disregards the warning of the District Com- 
missioners in that it is based upon no scientific, thorough, or coordi- 
nated study of the known future need of a new food-distributing 
center composed of the farmers’ market, commission and other mer- 
chants, and perhaps the Center Market. 

5. It is impossible in that it proposes to buy land appraised at 
about $300,000 and build thereon a market estimated at $110,000 
with an appropriation of but $300,000, 

6. It is unusual in that the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia have made no report on this bill, and in fact, although requested, 
have declined to do so, 

7. The site is unsatisfactory, among many other reasons, in that it 
is proposed to build this market directly across the street from a 
public school. 


Mr. SMITH. I would like to repeat my question to the 
Senator from Maryland, and that is, how much of the produce 
consumed in the District of Columbia is local produce and how 
much is brought in by railroad or by water? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have not the figures immediately available, 
but I think I know in a general way. I would say to the 
Senator that in the report of the hearings there is given the 
number of truck loads brought in from adjacent farms and the 
number of carloads shipped in from elsewhere. 

Mr. BRUCE. May I say in this connection that the testimony 
shows that the farm produce is brought in by trucks an average 
distance of 18 miles. It is mainly brought in from the near-by 
counties of Montgomery and Prince Georges, in the State of 
Maryland. Then, of course, there is a considerable amount 
coming from the District of Columbia itself and an inconsid- 
erable amount from the State of Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH. How much is brought into this market by 
freight from States that are not immediately contiguous to 
the market? 

Mr. TYDINGS, I have not those figures here now. I read 
some of them a while ago. The whole thing is in the hearings, 
where are given the number of carloads, what they contain, 
the railroads which bring them, and from whence they came. 

Mr. GLASS. The testimony was that not enough of that 
produce came in to feed Washington 1 day out of 365. 

Mr. SMITH. That is, by trucks? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

8 SMITH. The balance of it comes in by freight and by 
at? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. It seemed to me, as my attention was called 
to it recently, that the natural place for a market would be 
where the railroads and steamboats could the most economically 
bring in and discharge their cargoes for Washington, whose 
consumers are dependent upon that source for their produce. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is the Senator in favor of building a freight 
depot for the railroads with Government money? 

Mr. SMITH. I am in favor of building at the most con- 
venient place for those who feed Washington to do so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. With Government money? 

Mr. SMITH. With any money. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I want to say in conclusion that I have no 
interest in the bill whatsoever, and I do not care what site is 
chosen, because it will not affect me in any way that I can 
see. But I do want to leaye the thought that if the Senate 
wants to put something over on the people of the District of 
Columbia which every one of its organizations say they do not 
want, although they have to pay for it, that is the privilege of 
the Senate. I think that, having no voice in the Government 
of the country and no representation in this body, at least 
their wishes should be respected, because they should know 
better than anyone else what they want, and we should not 
pass their recommendations by lightly. 

ORDER OF PROCEEDING 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I had intended to discuss the 
pending amendment to the naval appropriation bill. During 
the morning hour, however, I was given to understand that 
there had been some indication, on the part of those both favor- 
ing the amendment and those opposed to it, of a desire to reach 
a vote without further discussion. I simply want to state that 
if that is correct and if the Senate is ready to vote on the 
pending amendment at this time, I have no desire whatever 
to delay the Senate by discussing the question. But if there 
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is to be further discussion of the amendment, then I desire 
to address the Senate on the subject. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I can not speak for any 
other Senator, but it is my understanding that there are sev- 
eral Senators who expect to address themselves to the amend- 
ment. I am not certain of it, however, but it is my under- 
standing that at least two Senators intend to speak on the 
question. 

Mr. EDGE. I have also had that intimation since learning 
of the possibility of an agreement. Apparently there will be 
further discussion, so that I shall take the opportunity, this 
afternoon, I hope, to discuss the amendment. 

However, since asking for recognition I have been informed 
that the junior Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] gave 
notice yesterday, I believe, that he would desire to discuss an- 
other subject at this hour. In view of that fact, I have no 
desire to be a party to nullifying any understanding. There- 
fore, I yield the floor. 

UNEMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, those who claim a vested 
political interest in prosperity have permitted themselves a long, 
easy-going sigh of relief when Secretary Davis submitted his 
report on unemployment. Only 1,874,050 men in idleness. Mr. 
Davis professes to be very exact—one million eight hundred and 
seventy-four thousand and fifty. 

The press has been reassured, the pulpits have been calmed, 
and the general public has been led to believe that a group of 
scoundrels have for political purposes alarmed the country into 
believing that there was a serious unemployment situation, 

The distinguished senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
said on this floor: 


It is gratifying to learn from the report of the Secretary of Labor 
that while unemployment exists in, the country the evil is far less 
serious than certain alarmists have represented it to be. 


Mr. President, is there any justification for the calm com- 
placency that has been restored to the press in reference to 
unemployment? Is there really cause for gratification? Do the 
figures presented by the Secretary of Labor actually give no 
cause for alarm? To me they are the most alarming set of 
figures that have as yet been published. When Commissioner 
Stewart’s figures are properly read they indicate an unemploy- 
ment situation far worse than I had ever suspected. 

What is the explanation of the fact that the Secretary’s 
report has been received with reassurance? Why do editorial 
writers say that the Secretary's report is comforting? It is 
because the Secretary of Labor has either deliberately or inad- 
vertently misread the report of the Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics and published an interpretation of Mr. Stewart's report 
which has absolutely no basis in fact, 

One may scan every line and every paragraph of Mr. Stewart’s 
report and nowhere will one find the assertion that there are 
now only 1,874,050 men unemployed. That statement is purely 
the product of Mr. Davis’ imagination. Mr. Stewart is too 
good a statistician and is too well aware of the difficulties of 
making an unemployment estimate with the available govern- 
mental machinery to try to give an exact and precise figure 
as to the number of unemployed. 

The fact that the Secretary of Labor has thus misconstrued 
the commissioner’s report is indicative of a woeful misunder- 
standing of the difficulties of securing, unemployment statistics. 
He could never have subscribed to an exact figure like 1,874,050 
if he were aware of the uncertainties of unemployment esti- 
mates made up with the present facilities. Had he understood 
the problem and been candid in reporting it there would at 
least have been a confession in the report of inability to secure 
exact unemployment data and the expression of an estimate in 
round figures, sufficiently round, sir, to give warning upon its 
face that it was but an estimate, with the plain and bold declara- 
tion that a margin of error of about 500,000 was reasonably to 
be expected. 

Instead, Mr. Davis leads the country to believe that he has 
machinery for counting the unemployed sufficiently exact to 
give us a precise figure. 

Mr. Stewart, of course, is not to blame for this. He honestly 
and candidly admits that he is not giving any unemployment 
information but is recording simply the shrinkage in the pay 
roll between 1925 and 1928. He does not attempt to tell us 
how many men are idle. All he professes to do is to record the 
number on the pay rolls in 1925 and the number on the pay rolls 
in 1928, and report the difference to us. 

This element of shrinkage is but a single item in,a study of 
unemployment. It must be used in the estimate of the number 
of unemployed, but does not represent the number of unem- 
ployed. It is obvious that at least four large groups are 
omitted. First, the growth of population; second, immigration; 
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third, drift from the farm to the city; and, fourth, the number 
of unemployed in 1925. 

Hach of these groups adds thousands to the number of those 
who are now in idleness. They must be added if we are to 
secure an adequate picture of how large an army of unem- 
ployed we have now mobilized. 

It is absurd to omit them from calculation. We can not 
close our books as of 1925 and make no additions to our work- 
ing population. The young men and women who grow up into 
working age, the farm boy who goes to the city in search of 
industrial employment, the immigrant who comes to this coun- 
try from a foreign land, they all must find work; and if they 
do not, they go to swell the ranks of the unemployed. 

How many must we add to the number reported by the de- 
partment in order to turn that report into an estimate of unem- 
ployment? According to Mr. Davis's figures immigration in 
1927 alone added 252,023 to the population. The farms, according 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, contributed to the city between 
1920 and 1927 over 3,000,000 persons; and, in addition, 2,000,000 
boys and girls annually reach the working age. How many 
of these actually join the lines of those who are seeking em- 
ployment? 

I have had an estimate made up on the basis of the figures 
reported by the Secretary of Labor and by the same methods. 
It is as follows: 


So SRE SR ERS EID NE LECTERNS ROT 1, 870, 050 
the — eee there was a shrinkage be- 


And gape 1924 and 1927 farm workers who moved to the 
city in search of urban 1 . 
Increase in population by natural growth and immigration 2, 139.888 


5. 796, 920 


Even if we accept Doctor Klein's assertion that one and one- 
half millions were absorbed in other industries, there are still 
over 4,000,000 unemployed. 

No account is taken in this calculation of those who are 
voluntarily idle. Only those have been counted who, in the 
words of the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, “are usually 
employed, but at present out of employment and hunting for 
work.” In other words, this number embraces persons who 
are ready, willing, and able to work, but who have not been 
able to find employment. 

There have been other estimates made upon this floor on the 
basis of the Secretary’s figures. None have indicated an unem- 
ployment total of less than 4,000,000. The only reason that I am 
going into detail in this matter is because once and for all the 
error ought to be scotched that the figures of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show the number of unemployed to be less than 
2,000,000, 

The regular bureau figures do not show any such result. Mr. 
Stewart's figures for this special report do not show any such 
result. Mr. Stewart’s report does not even profess to be an 
estimate of unemployment. If an estimate of unemployment 
in made on the basis of his figures, the conclusion is that there 
are at the very least 4,000,000 men idle. 

Mr. Davis’s report, which presumes to be based on Mr. 
Stewart's figures, is the result of a misapprehension and a mis- 
interpretation. In all candidness and in all sincerity, the error 
haying now been pointed out several times, the Secretary ought 
to withdraw his figures in order to dispel the confusion that he 
has created in the mind of the public. 

The fundamental danger in a misleading report like the one 
which is now before the Senate is not that we may be led to 
believe that there are 2,000,000 unemployed when there are 
in fact 4,000,000. Such an error can be pointed out and cor- 
rected. The real harm is that the public is led to believe that 
the Government has the machinery and the means whereby it 
can keep informed of the number of unemployed, when, as a 
matter of fact, it has no such machinery. I know that the 
public is misled, because the Senator from Utah has been 
misled. On one or more occasions he has on this floor informed 
us that to get unemployment information one had simply to 
apply to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. He seems to be under 
the impression, like so many editors whose editorials have come 
to my attention, that the Bureau of Labor Statistics has the 
information, when as a matter of fact it has not. 

A short time ago the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] even 
went to the extent of telling us the precise percentage of unem- 
ployment. He said the percentage of unemployment was 5.8 per 
cent and gave the Bureau of Labor Statistics as his authority. 

Now it should be plain to all that neither the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics nor any organization in this country can 
know or does know the percentage of unemployment. The 
percentage to which the Senator from Utah referred represented 
not the percentage of unemployment but the percentage of 
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shrinkage in employment between the first of the year and the 
last of the year 1927. It is in no way a measure of unemploy- 
ment, 

The difficulty has been that those who are in a measure 
responsible for this situation have concerned themselves far 
more with publicity to explain their inaction than with an 
attempt to mitigate some of the hardships of unemployment. 

In his report the Secretary of Labor says that the regular 
bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics have shown that 
the volume of employment has tended downward since April, 
1927, and then he says: 


In the present instance the Department of Labor has sounded such 
warning in ample time. 


Where was the President when that warning was sounded? 
According to the Secretary, every month since April, 1927, a 
warning bell was tolled. How is it that the President failed 
to hear these warning bells? With the din of these warnings 
sounding in his ears, how could he tell the Congress, as late 
as December, 1927, that employment was plentiful? That dec- 
laration by the President served as a cue to all the depart- 
ments and all took up the refrain: 


Employment is plentiful; prosperity is here. Nothing need be done. 


If Congress had known the truth, Congress might have 
acted. But even without legislative authority there was 
plenty of room for action all through the winter in expediting 
the Government program and thereby relieving in a measure 
the rigors of unemployment. 

The worst offender in the administration's practice of feed- 
ing to the public all manner of poppy-cock on the question of 
unemployment is the United States Employment Service. Reg- 
ularly it has been issuing bulletins based upon no information 
and calculated to reassure the administration in its smugness 
and to serve as an apology for its failure to act. 

On March 22 the director general of that service released 
a report entitled “Industrial Employment Information Bulle- 
tin.” I want to read a few lines from that report which, to 
my mind, is the most concentrated pifile that has ever been 
printed at the Government’s expense: 


The country has been unduly alarmed by exaggerated reports that 
have been circulated widcly stating that a serious unemployment situa- 
tion exists. 


You will note that this was to be released on the 22d of 
March, two days before the Secretary of Labor in his report 
to the Senate said: 

The present slump in employment, while not so extensive or grave 
as the estimates that have been generally circulated is, nevertheless, 
serious, 


The Director General of the Employment Service, who is 
responsible for the breezy reports regularly emanating from 
that quarter, gathers no statistics, collects no figures, has no 
direct contact of a measurable kind whatever, yet he con- 
tinues monthly to publish under the authority of the United 
States Government misleading reports that serve no earthly 
purpose except to misinform those who would guide their 
business activities thereby. To continue with his bulletin: 
First, he says that there is no ground for alarm, because there 
are always a million workers out of work. Then he makes this 
prophecy: 

The horizon is clearing and the employment outlook is encouraging, 


I should like to compare this report with the report issued by 
a private organization that has no political axes to grind. 

The Annalist is a journal well recognized for its ability and 
accuracy in financial matters, and, in fact, is quoted in the Sec- 
retary’s report. That journal reports weekly on the business 
outlook as follows: 

February 24, 1928; While building contracts so far this month are 
fully up to those of last February, the week has seen a fall of 1 per cent 
in the Annalist price index, and the latest reported freight loadings 
show a sharp drop. Steel production seems a little unlikely to continue 
to a fully normal spring peak. 

March 2, 1928: Not much of special encouragement in the way of 
business indications is visible in the week's records. Building con- 
tracts, though at bigh level, have been proved not a sure guaranty of 
business prosperity. Indications from steel are not very rosy, 

March 9, 1928: Aside from the high February building figures and 
some apparent improvement in railroad earnings, really decisive signs 
of business improvement are lacking. There is evident uncertainty in 
the automobile industry. Steel prospects are also vague, reflecting 
business uncertainty. Freight loadings are unfavorable. 

March 16, 1928: Business increased somewhat, supported by large 
automobile production and building contracts, and evidenced by better 
freight loading figures. Steel, the general mirror, nevertheless shows 
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cloudiness, suggesting that the present picture may not hold clear. The 
prospect beyond March is uncertain. 

March 23, 1928: Steel, building, and automobiles show expansion, 
but the freight loadings records indicate that the general activity of 
business is not up to that in the productive lines noted. 

March 30, 1928: Pronounced weakness in steel and iron prices indi- 
eates the slackening of the seasonal briskness of demand, and points 
to an early lessening of production suggestive of recession in business 
activity. Continued deficiency in freight loadings confirms a level of 
business below that of the past two years. 

April 6, 1928: A somewhat more promising prospect for steel is com- 
bined with a March production of pig iron, which shows less than the 
normal seasonal increase. Freight loadings continue well below those 
of last year. March building contracts fall somewhat short of March, 
1927. Trustworthy forecasting bases are not conspicuous. 


Such comparisons as have been made show that we must go 
back to the dark days of 1921 to find a situation comparable 
to the present. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.’s study of 
voluntary quits in 350 manufacturing establishments shows a 
condition as bad as 1921. 

A study of want ads in the New York World shows that 
1927 has fallen to a level almost as low as 1921. Freight-car 
loadings continue to decline. During the week ending March 
17, 1928, revenue freight-car loadings showed a decrease of 
9,467 cars from preceding week, and 59,846 less than the cor- 
responding week last year. 

The latest report for the week ending April 7, 1928, shows a 
decrease of revenue freight cars of 29,131 from the previous 
week and 34,611 cars less than the corresponding week last 
year. 

It is not my purpose to paint this picture darker than it is. I 
have introduced these short, pithy paragraphs to show how 
business journals report conditions when they expect their 
clients and readers to act. They serve as a basis of comparison 
with the reports of the United States Employment Service, 
which are apparently written only for political purposes. 

It is my contention that if these administration officials who 
always see conditions through pink glasses had not ignored the 
seriousness of present unemployment we might have done some- 
thing this winter in some measure to have relieved the situa- 
tion. I know that the Senator from Utah will tell me that 
there was nothing we could do; that public building had to 
wait upon the spring; that public construction could not be 
done during the winter. I will simply refer him to the report 
of the committee of the President's conference on unemployment, 
the report which has the approval of Mr. Herbert Hoover. The 
opening sentence reads: 


Custom, not climate, is mainly responsible for seasonal idleness in 
construction industries. 


On page 5: 
With due precaution and proper equipment nearly all construction 
work can be carried on in winter and with no great difference of cost. 


Indeed, if these recommendations are the recommendations 
of a Government committee bearing the approval of its Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Government ought to be most zealous to 
put them into effect in order to set the pace for private con- 
struction industry to follow. 

So far all I have heard on the other side of this Chamber has 
been either the declaration that it was all too dreadful but that 
nothing could be done about unemployment, or else that every- 
thing would work out for the best without any interference by 
the Government. It has been a policy of inaction justified 
either by despair or by vain and fatuous hope. 

In the winter we cry that spring will bring relief, and in the 
spring we look to winter. Like benighted heathen we turn our 
faces toward the clouds from them to secure succor. Suppose 
that the change of seasons will bring an improyement, will pro- 
vide few or many jobs, can we chain the spring to our streets 
and detain it there forever? Will not the winter again follow 
the summer in relentless continuity, and then what shall we 
say to the cold, the hungry, the unsheltered? Shall we repeat 
the mocking refrain, “Spring will bring improvement”? 

No, Mr. President, spring will not bring relief. If we rely 
on it we are leaning on a broken reed. For the past three 
years the figures of the Department of Labor show that em- 
ployment conditions were best and the employment index was 
highest during February and March. These months have come 
and gone without any visible degree of improvement in the 
condition of the idle. February, 1928, was worse than Feb- 
ruary, 1927, and that in turn was worse than February, 1926 
and 1925. : 

The Government construction program, we are told by the 
Senator from Utah, must wait for the spring, while on the 
shelves of the Library of Congress the report of the Committee 
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on Construction Industries is green with the golden mold of 


prosperity. 

Indeed, it is amazing that honest and intelligent folk should 
still have any confidence in the seasons as solvents of human 
problems. I must repeat, Mr. President, that neither the spring 
nor the fall, neither the summer nor the winter, are going to 
solve the unemployment problem. These seasons have been 
with us for some time and they have not yet solved unemploy- 
ment. There is no reason to suppose that they ever will. 

Neither, Mr. President, will an o ry business revival cure 
unemployment. If we look for relief in that quarter, there is 
certain to be keen disappointment. Business resumption means 
simply increased production. But the figures are very eloquent 
that we do not need a much larger force to bring about even 
a very large increase in production. Production increased be- 
tween 1919 and 1926 fully 29 per cent, yet at the very same 
time the number of employees decreased by 7 per cent, and has 
continued to decline. The same is true of mining, transporta- 
tion, and even agriculture. What good will a rising production 
curve do if it is accompanied by a falling employment curve? 
It has been suggested that new industries will solve the unem- 
ployment problems. Perhaps they will. But new industries do 
not come into being upon request. Usually they are based on 
fundamental inventions which have a way of coming into the 
world quite without regard to the unemployment situation. 
What assurance have we that they will come at all, or at the 
right time, or that they will take up just the right amount of 
unemployment slack? _ 

The Secretary of Labor urges the development of new wants 
to stimulate business activity. Most of the people that I know, 
Mr. President, claim to be quite well stocked with wants, but 
what they are complaining of is a shortage of purchasing power 
to satisfy the old desires. It is true that purchasing power is 
now concentrated in the hands of a few who are already 
surfeited with more than they want. But for the vast number 
of wage earners who have not even achieved the distinction of 
being among the income taxpayers the great and grievous need 
is not new wants, Mr. President, but new purchasing power. 

We are told not to be alarmed. We are advised that a million 
idle workers is “normal.” The prophets of laissez faire are 
preaching the creed of self-adjustment, The poor unfortunates 
who belong to the idle million can derive no comfort from the 
fact that a million without work is statistically normal. Nor 
does a statistical norm mean that it is just or proper that it 
should be so. 

And of those who are talking in terms of self-adjustment, I 
should like to ask: Who is to pay for the terrific loss that is 
bound up with the readjustment? Must that burden be loaded 
upon the shoulders of those least able to bear it? 

Personally, I am obsessed with a suspicion that self-adjust- 
ment is but an apology for continuing the do-nothing policy of 
the present administration. Let us not forget that every idle 
man threatens the economic security of his employed brother. 
No man can feel secure in his job so long as he knows that 
another is offering to do his work at any price. We owe it to 
the men and women who work not to expose them to the unfair 
competition of starved and wretched men. We owe it to our- 
selves not to permit the army of unemployed to be used as a 
powerful lever to depress our standard of living. 

At any rate, we can not sit by and watch the idle millions 
tramp the city streets in vain search of work. We can not pray 
for inventions like the orientals prayed for rain. A little action 
might be good after all these years of laissez faire, which has 
not solved the problem. True enough, we do not know any 
general solution; we have not any panacea for unemployment, 
but we can begin to experiment along lines that hold the 
promise of a solution. 

We have no choice. A fundamentally vital fact is driving us 
to action. Every human being exacts a living from the society 
in which he lives. If permitted, he gives his services in return; 
if not, he secures his maintenance none the less, perhaps from 
the superintendent of the poor or the warden of the jail. These 
men who are now idle must live and will live. Your only 
alternative is: Will you compel them to be parasites, or will 
you accept the marvelous wealth that their idle hands are 
anxious to create for you? 

I have this morning introduced two bills, and I have a third 
in preparation, which, to my mind, are calculated to relieve 
future unemployment attacks. The three bills together form a 
plan designed on the basis of information now available. They 
do not ride any private hobbies. They require no revolutionary 
changes either in government or industry. Their justification 
is the plight of the unfortunates who are compelled to go with- 
out work and wages and the threat to our national peace and 
security which is inherent in an army of unemployed. 
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The present authoritative analysis of the unemployment 
situation is that we have two classes of idle men; that is, those 
whose work has been suspended by reason of a cyclical depres- 
sion in business, and those who have been released from indus- 
try because their jobs have disappeared and their work is being 
done more rapidly and more cheaply by mechanical contrivances. 

To solve the problem of the first group we must look to the 
elimination of the business cycle, to the tempering of the recur- 
rent inflation and deflation. If we could erect some sort of 
balance wheel which would keep the industrial machine from 
revolving too rapidly at one time and too slowly at another, 
the road to a solution of this phase of the unemployment 
problem would open. The Public Treasury is the largest con- 
sumer of goods in the market. Government constitutes the 
greatest single spending agency in the country. It is reason- 
able, therefore, to look upon the Government's spending power 
as the great stabilizer of industrial activity. Since it is not 
interested in profits, the Government is in a particularly ad- 
vuntageous position to throw its full weight in favor of a level 
and stabilized business curve. 

The second group of workers, whose places at the workbench 
have been taken by intricate combinations of steel and electric- 
ity, must be given new places, rehabilitated, and trained for new 
work. The whole pattern of their lives must be readjusted. 
It may involve migration from one part of the country to an- 
other. A period of training and apprenticeship may be neces- 
sary. The poor workman whose job is gone is hardly in posi- 
tion to make such a major adjustment without assistance. If 
new industries can use his services, he must be informed. He 
should not be expected to invest time and savings in prepara- 
tion for a new life’s work only to find at the end that there was 
no room in the industry he has chosen. 

The burden of finding new work is a very heavy one. The 
workingman should not be made to carry it blindfolded. The 
very least of services that this Government can render him is 
to guide his steps, shorten his journey, and assure him that he 
is going toward an accessible goal. The Government can ac- 
complish it by providing a clearing house of information of 
available jobs and idle men, and through such an agency to 
arrange with employers and employees to bring about the neces- 
sary adjustment which new mechanized industry requires. 

For both classes of involuntarily idle we must have a per- 
fected statistical system which will keep close track of the 
employment situation, which will serve as the indicator for the 
operation of the stabilizer of the business cycle, and which 
will keep us advised of the success or failure of the adjust- 
ments that are being made for those whose work has been 
superseded by machinery. 

Paragraph 2 of Senate Resolution 147 called for a study by 
the Secretary of Labor of the methods of securing employment 
and unemployment statistics. So far no report has been forth- 
eoming concerning that phase of the resolution, and I have, 
therefore, had to resort to private agencies. At my request a 
meeting was held by the subcommittee of the committee on 
governmental labor statistics of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. The following participated and agreed upon a plan 
which is embodied in the bill which I have just introduced. 
Leonard W. Hatch, member of the industrial board of the 
New York State Department of Labor; Bryce M. Stewart, of 
Industrial Relations Counselors (Inc.), formerly director of the 
Canadian Employment Service; William A. Berridge, economist, 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; Ralph G. Hurlin, 
director of the department of statistics of the Russell Sage 
Foundation; and Mary Van Kleeck, director of the department 
of industrial studies of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

The bill will extend the present service of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to include in addition to manufacturing, min- 
ing and quarrying, building, construction, agriculture, trans- 
portation, retail and wholesale trade. 

I am informed that the collection of these statistics is both 
feasible and practicable and that after the initial expense of 
Setting up, the operation of collection and publication can be 
done very cheaply. Business men are very anxious to have 
the information and would gladly cooperate in the collection, as 
is evidenced by their present voluntary contribution of informa- 
tion to a general pool. Employment information is at the 
present time the most conspicuously absent piece of business 
information. 

It is the unanimous Opinion of every student of the unem- 
ployment problem that good statistics would not only tell us 
about employment and unemployment but would in part actu- 
ally help to reduce the intensity of unemployment. To the ex- 
tent that business action and business judgments are referable 
to intelligent information instead of to blind and chaotic guess- 
work, waste, maladministration, and unemployment are elimi- 
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nated. Then again accurate employment and unemployment 
statistics must be maintained if we are to have any record of 
the success or failure of any experiment we may undertake 
for the purpose of curbing unemployment. By shutting our 
eyes to unpleasant facts we shall not advance this Nation's 
prosperity, nor shall we accomplish anything by shouting 
politics at everyone who tells the truth about our economic 
situation. 

The second bill provides for the creation of a system of 
employment offices on a nation-wide scale under the cooperative 
auspices of the Federal Government and the States. It is as 
clear to me as it is to you that employment offices will not 
create jobs where there are none, nor will they provide workers 
when there is a shortage of men. It will, however, help to tie 
up the right man with the right job, provide a channel between 
the available job and the idle worker, reduce waiting time 
between jobs, and eliminate the waste of job hunting. 

Between 1910 and 1916 seven public studies of unemployment 
were made and each in turn recommended the establishment 
of a system of public employment offices. The President's 
conference on unemployment recommended it. The subcom- 
mittee on the business cycle of the President’s conference 
heartily approved it, and it has the indorsement of almost every 
organization interested in solving the unemployment problem. 

Employment exchanges are neither novel or untried. They 
are in full operation and effect in England, Germany, and 
Canada. Some of our States have been experimenting with 
them and have found that there is much for the public employ- 
ment office to do. 

After the war the Federal employment service helped con- 
siderably in demobilizing the Army into peaceful pursuits. 
Instead of continuing to pay lip service to a fine principle, it is 
time that we actually enacted a piece of legislation that would 
create the machinery that could actually be used in the battle 
against unemployment. 

Passage of such a bill at this session of Congress would be 
an earnest, at least, of our desire to try to cope with the 
workingman’s problem. 

Finally, there is the idea of long-range planning of public 
works, a principle to which we have long paid vocal homage 
but so far never put into operation. Long-range planning does 
not mean that in times of depression the Government should do 
things or build things that it would not otherwise do. It does 
not require the laying of a single brick or the spending of a 
single dollar that is not now spent. It does not require addi- 
tional spending but simply requires the intelligent control of the 
spending that we do so that the time and speed of Federal 
work will vary with conditions of the labor market. 

It is just as important that Government construction be re- 
tarded in boom times as that it be accelerated in time of depres- 
sion. A double purpose is thus served. When men and material 
are scarce the Government is out of the bidding and does not 
compete with private citizens for the same things. This helps 
to keep the inflation within bounds by removing from behind 
it the impetus of Government work. 

As soon, however, as the demand of private enterprise 
weakens and industry begins to slacken down, then is the time 
to release the pent-up spending power of the Government and 
catalytically to set private industry also into motion again. 
What we have done is simply to withdraw one very powerful 
customer from the market and have set him down to act con- 
trary to the way the market acts. When everybody is buying 
let the Government stand by. When everyone else stops buying 
then the Government can step up to the counter. That in gen- 
eral is the stabilizing principle of the long-range plan. It re- 
quires that Government projects be planned long in advance 
and graded with the degree of immediacy which they demand. 
Thus every project should be marked whether “to be done 
N ” or “to be done during the next period of depres- 
sion.” 

For the second class of projects plans should be kept in readi- 
ness for immediate execution as soon as the emergency arises. 
In operation this principle should prove fairly simple. We need 
first of all a geographical division of the country into appro- 
priate zones. The country as a whole is too big and varied ade- 
quately to serve as a plane of operations. For instance, an 
abnormal condition in one section may cancel a subnormal con- 
dition in another and leave a national index uninfluenced, 
though there may be a serious hardship in a large section of the 
country. On the other hand, if the country is divided into 
zones a falling index in one particular zone of the country would 
be sufficient to bring the relief program into play. The zones in 
use by the Federal reserve system would serve the purpose, be- 
cause they represent economic divisions. 

We need a sensitive and accurate barometer to indicate when 
work is to be accelerated and when it is to be retarded. In 
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choosing a barometer both the work to be done and the aim to 
be accomplished must be taken into consideration. Since the 
work to be done is largely construction, construction must be 
one of the elements of the barometer, otherwise it might happen 
that the Government program should be called into play when 
construction work was booming. 

In addition, we are trying to mitigate unemployment. That 
is the purpose of long-range planning. A perfected employment 
index must, therefore, play its part. A good indicator would, 
therefore, be composed of the combined indices of construction 
and employment. 

Great care must me taken to avoid the misuse of the plan for 
political purposes. The plan must be administered solely for 
the purpose of mitigating unemployment, and while a measure 
of discretion will have to be exercised, it is advisable to include 
some automatic controls which will not be subject to political 
manipulation. 

Now, Mr. President, I have given this subject a great deal of 
thought. There are some here and more outside who are so 
eallous to human problems that they can not tell the difference 
between a political measure and one which has within it the 
heart and soul of its proponent, because it harbors one of his 
major interests in life—to lighten the burden of those who 
labor, to free them of the crushing anxiety of unemployment, 
and give them an opportunity to engage in the pursuit of happi- 
bess with some chance of attaining it. 

What I have outlined I believe constitutes a conservative be- 
ginning at the job of destroying involuntary idleness. It rests 
on the basic assumption that unemployment is a pathological 
economic condition, to be treated as a disease, and not to be ac- 
cepted as a normal phenomenon under any circumstances. It 
calls for close study of the facts of unemployment and the 
closest diagnosis of its history. : 

Secondly, it provides for the establishment of a national em- 
ployment service to eliminate the friction of job getting and to 
establish a machine and train a personnel that is continually 
engaged in the study of the problems of unemployment. Lastly, 
provision is made for the long-range planning of public works in 
order to utilize the vast spending power of the Government as 
the great balance wheel to stabilize the industrial activity of 
the Nation. Š 

All of these singly or together will not abolish unemployment 
at a stroke. But all of these will tend to minimize unemploy- 
ment and to relieve its rigors. 

For those of the unemployed who, as the Secretary of Labor 
says, are temporarily suspended from their jobs, we provide the 
long-range plan to tide them over the period of business in- 
activity. Those who suffer from cyclical changes will be helped 
by the long-range plan which will tend to stabilize the cycle. 
For those who are released from industrial pursuits because 
their jobs have been supplanted by machinery we have a major 
task of adjustment to accomplish; to find them new places in 
industry, possibly in new industry. For those men we need the 
machinery of the employment office to bring about that adjust- 
ment; to bring the information of the new job to the displaced 
employee. 

And all the time fucts and figures of employment and unem- 
ployment must be carefully watched and studied. 

That, Mr. President, is my present answer to those who have 
asked, “What are you going to do about unemployment?” 
This session of Congress can be a really noteworthy one, 
distinguished by seriously undertaking to do something about 
unemployment. 


GIFT OF COLLECTION OF PRINTERS’ MARKS 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have just come from the Library 
of Congress where I witnessed the ceremonies attending the 
gift to the Library of Congress of a remarkable collection of 
European printers’ and publishers’ marks, made up of 10,800 
different leaves. The collection is the gift of Dr. Otto H. F. 
Vollbehr, a distinguished citizen of Berlin, Germany, and con- 
sists of 10,800 different items. It is the largest collection of its 
kind in the world. 

These printer’s marks are regarded generally as contributions 
of literature, of art, of the printer's craft, and of the publishing 
business. Collections of this kind are new. These marks came 
coincident with the invention of printing and of woodcutting. 
All of this collection dates from the fifteenth to the nineteenth 
century. It is a very remarkable display of the printer's art 
down to that time. 

About 400 out of the 10,800 pieces are on exhibition in the 
Library. While it is only a matter of impulse with me that I 
am making this statement, I think it is worth every Senator's 
time at some time in the future to view the collection while it 
is on exhibition. It was sent as a loan originally and was on 


display. A half hour ago I witnessed the donation to the 
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Library by the owner. It is one other evidence of the fact 
that our Library is coming to be the most distinctive and emi- 
nent of libraries housing collections of this sort. 

I think it will not be over four or five years before the Con- 
gressional Library will be the depositary of the largest collec- 
tion of books and manuscripts in the world, and this is one of 
the unusual incidents that demonstrate that fact. 

I merely wanted to make this statement at this time, when I 
have just witnessed the ceremonies in connection with the 
donation. 


‘DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CopELAND in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the action of the House of Representa- 
tives disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 0495) to provide for the further development of agricul- 
tural extension work between the agricultural colleges in the 
several States receiving the benefits of the act entitled “An act 
donating public lands to the seyeral States and Territories 
which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
mechanic arts,“ approved July 2, 1862, and all acts supple- 
mentary thereto, and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing yotes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, accede to the request of the House for a conference, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

-The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. McNary, Mr. Capper, and Mr. Surg conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. EDGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess McKellar Schall 
Barkley Fletcher McLean Sheppard 
Bingham Frazier McMaster Simmons 
Blaine George MeNar, Smith 
Blease Glass Mayfield Smoot 
Borah Gooding Metcalf Steiwer 
Lrookhart Hale Moses Stephens 
Broussard Hayden Neely Swanson 
Bruce Heflin Norbeck Tydings 
Capper Howell Norris Tyson 
Caraway Johnson Nye Vandenberg 
Copeland Jones Oddie Wagner 
Couzens Kendrick Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Keyes Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting King Ransdell Warren 

Dill La Follette Reed, Pa. Waterman 
Edge Locher Sackett Watson 


Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WEnn] and the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Gorr] are detained in committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 12286) making appropriations for the 
Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes, the pending ques- 
tion being on the amendment of Mr. BLAINE to insert, after 
line 17, page 53, the following proviso: 


Provided, That after December 25, 1928, none of the appropriations 
made in this act shall be used to pay any expenses incurred in con- 
nection with acts of hostility against a friendly foreign nation, or 
any belligerent intervention in the affairs of a foreign nation, or 
any intervention in the domestic affairs of any foreign nation, unless 
war has been declared by Congress or unless a state of war actually 
exists under recognized principles of international law. 

The words “acts of hostility” and the words “ belligerent inter- 
vention shall include within their meaning the employment of 
coercion or force in the collection of any pecuniary claim or any 
claim or right to any grant or concession for or on behalf of any 
private citizen, copartnership, or corporation of the United States 
against the government of a foreign nation, either upon the initia- 
tion of the Government of the United States or upon the invitation of 
any foreign government existing de jure or de facto, 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, as briefly as possible I propose 
to review the situation that would exist if we should adopt the 
pending amendment to the naval appropriation bill, offered by 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE]. After the 
exhibition yesterday, if I may so refer to it, I ask Senators to 
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permit me to state my views and present the observations I 
desire to present without interruption. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this subject is one of 
sufficient importance that a Senator of the United States should 
be permitted to present his viewpoint and his argument with- 
out interruption, because after all is said and done the new 
policy sought by the so-called Blaine amendment in my judg- 
ment is fundamental in defending the traditions and the history 
of the country. A Senator can not be put on the witness stand 
and cross-examined and have his viewpoint reversed by impli- 
eation, and be able to present a clear presentation of his views 
at the same time. I shall be very glad, so far as I am able, 
from purely the layman’s standpoint, to which it is probably 
unnecessary for me to refer, to answer any questions after I 
shall have presented the thoughts which I desire to submit. 

Mr. President, I oppose the pending amendment not alone 
from the viewpoint so ably presented by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boram] on yesterday—that is, so far as his arguments 
related to the absolute impossibility of this country repudiating 
a sacred contract made in the name of the President of the 
United States with contending factions or what had been con- 
tending factions in a foreign country. I agree with him abso- 
lutely in his argument so far as it relates to that obligation. 
But I oppose the pending amendment from another standpoint 
and that is in my judgment, if adopted that it would propose 
ineffectively, I believe, a curb upon the clearly defined consti- 
tutional power, responsibility, and duty of the Chief Executive 
of the United States, whatever party he might represent, in his 
contact and dealings with the other nations of the world. 

To attempt to change the fundamental policy of over a cen- 
tury through the medium of a rider or an amendment to an 
annual appropriation bill, without even the slightest considera- 
tion on the part of any committee of the Congress, particularly 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, to which such a policy 
would naturally and properly be referred, or perhaps the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, is to attempt through legislation to 
amend the Constitution, as I view it, and is so absolutely beyond 
defense that it would seem to be unnecessary to consume time 
even to discuss the proposition. 

But in its presentation various suggestions have been made 
and criticisms have been entered into touching to some extent 
the present administration as well as previous administrations. 
I listened attentively most of the time to the argument of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] and, so far as I followed 
it, criticisms were leveled as well against many past administra- 
tions. In considering this amendment I feel that some atten- 
tion should be paid to that criticism, because it is undoubtedly 
more or less existent in the country to-day. I am glad to dis- 
cuss the issue as I view it, because it is not a partisan question 
and can not fairly be made a partisan question. 

From the administration of President Roosevelt right through 
until the administration of President Coolidge, including, of 
course, that of President Wilson, as was stated several times 
by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bogan] yesterday, without ap- 
plication to or the permission of Congress, various types of 
intervention were indulged in by the Executive in connection 
with disturbances in the countries of the Caribbean and in 
Central America. I do not propose to take time even to men- 
tion those various interventions or occupations in detail. The 
Senator from Idaho yesterday, I think, placed in the Recorp a 
statement of the various elections which our Government had 
supervised in Haiti, San Domingo, Cuba, Panama, and Nica- 
ragua by various Executives from Roosevelt to the present time. 
None of these were through any action of Congress. 

The Senator from Idaho very clearly—and I was impressed, 
could not be successfully challenged—gave it as his opinion that 
if the President of the United States is charged with foreign 
relations, and he is and no lawyer or layman can question that 
fact, then it is within his province and his decision as to what 
form of action he shall take when he is called upon to act or 
believes conditions in a foreign country necessitate action on the 
part of the Government of the United States. Whether the 
form of protection of American nationals and their property 
shall be that of supervising what should be a peaceful civil 
election is a matter, as I followed the argument of the Senator 
from Idaho and which is my conviction, entirely for the Chief 
Executive to decide. So far as that is concerned, from a prac- 
tical standpoint, is it not far better that intervention or pro- 
tection of the interests of American nationals and property 
should take the form of supervising a civil election, the modern 
method of selecting rulers, rather than that of armed interven- 
tion as it is generally construed and as it generally results? 

I will not take time to quote references, One, however, 


would seem to cover this entire question. The Supreme Court 
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said in a case arising from the bombardment of Graytown in 
1854: 


As respects the interposition of the Executive abroad for the protec- 
tion of the life or the property of the citizen, the duty must, of neces- 
sity, rest on the discretion of the President. 


Reviewing the years from 1903 to the present time, when 
those various types of so-called intervention or cooperation 
have occurred, I have not any criticism to make of any of them. 
I think it is impossible for us in the Senate at this time justly 
to criticize any of them. The results of some of them, of 
course, were not satisfactory perhaps to any of us. But the 
decision was made, by whoever was Chief Executive at the 
time, under his recognized responsibility and duty after being 
called upon by citizens and nationals of our own country to 
properly protect their interests in a foreign land. It is difficult 
for us at this time to analyze the reasons for the various efforts 
to protect American life and American property, but I am broad- 
minded enough to feel that every one of them, whatever may 
have been the result, was undoubtedly carried out absolutely in 
a spirit of patriotism and proper protection of American inter- 
ests. I do not believe any critics of any administration will 
for one moment take the position that a single President of the 
United States—Roosevelt, Wilson, Taft, Harding, or Coolidge, 
all of whom were in power at times when these various protec- 
tive movements became necessary, representing his own view- 
point or his party's viewpoint, or his country’s viewpoint—had 
the slightest idea of any imperialistic design upon the country 
affected, but, on the other hand, it was for the one, sole, funda- 
mental purpose of protecting the lives and property of our own 
citizens; to be helpful to the citizens of the country involved, 
whatever the country might be, and to give the power and 
strength of this great Nation in the interest of bettering the 
conditions of the republics to the south of us. 

When it is assumed that any of these activities have been 
or are in the interest of anything but that type of cooperation, 
then, to my mind, criticism goes a way beyond political division. 
To my mind, it is a situation in which, while we may differ 
as to policy, especially in domestic affairs, we should be just a 
little more generous and a little more liberal with our. Chief 
Executives of the past and present and those to come when 
they are dealing with foreign nations. 

I repeat it is all quite well to differ on domestic policies, 
and we do differ on farm relief, tariff, merchant marine, pro- 
hibition, and many questions that come before us day after 
day. I hope and I believe, generally speaking, that out of those 
discussions comes the best constructive thought in the interest 
of a large majority of the people. But when we deal with a 
foreign country can not our critics close their ranks for once 
and let us have one American party away beyond the division 
of political combat, and thus be that much more effective in 
our absolutely unselfish and generous desire to be of real help 
and assistance in cooperation with our less fortunate neighbors 
on the south? 

Mr. President, speaking directly now to the amendment, I 
recognize through its terms, in view of the fact that with- 
drawal of the marines is not to take place until December 25, 
1928, that at least the proponent of the amendment—and I 
congratulate him upon the viewpoint—has admitted that it 
would be absolutely indefensible to repudiate the solemn con- 
tract made on behalf of this Government that we would super- 
vise the election which takes place in late October of this year. 
We have heard much of withdrawing them at once. 

But in addition to my fundamental opposition to the terms 
of the amendment, which I have alreg ly discussed in general 
terms, I am also opposed to any date being determined in ad- 
vance, for what appeals to me as a practical objection, judg- 
ing from the past history of Nicaragua particularly. The in- 
sertion of a specific date, the date now being considered being 
a date before the newly elected officials take office, which is 
on January 1 under their constitution, would be, I am afraid, 
an invitation for further disturbances in Nicaragua. Unfor- 
tunately we can not deal with Nicaragua in that manner. 

Much has been said in the debates about our blundering into 
Nicaragua with our marines; that is, in the present occupation 
of Nicaragua. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, we blundered out of Nica- 
ragua when the marines were recalled in 1925. Within less 
than two months after the marines were ordered out in that 
year we all know that a revolution was inaugurated and the 
government of the country deposed. As I recall, a few marines 
had been in Nicaragua before that time from 1912—13 years 
without any serious disturbance having occurred in Nicaragua. 
However, I have no intention of repeating that history, which 
is fairly well known, 1 am sure, to every Member of the 
Senate. I want to confine myself to the present situation. 
Neither shall I discuss the agreement between Colonel Stimson 
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and the representative of the Nicaraguan Government, Presi- 
dent Diaz, the representative of the deposed government, Vice 
President Sacassa, and the commander in chief of the revolu- 
tionary army, General Moncada. The Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Boran] covered that phase of the subject yesterday in 
complete detail, and, in my opinion—I hope I am correct in 
the statement—a large majority of the Senate recognize the 
sacredness of that contract. 

However, the question was raised in debate yesterday and 
has been previously raised as to why we were in Nicaragua 
anyway; why the marines were sent down a little over a year 
ago. The question was asked as to whether there was any 
real justification for the marines being returned to Nicaragua 
after they had been withdrawn in 1925 by President Coolidge. 

I have here, Mr. President—and I shall only refer to it 
briefly, and I ask that it may be inserted as a part of my 
remarks—a memorandum furnished me by the Department of. 
State, which goes back to August, 1926, setting forth numer- 
ous—and I emphasize the word“ numerous requests for pro- 
tection and assistance on the part of the American citizens in 
Nicaragua from our Government. I might say here that in my 
judgment, and from my viewpoint, at least, irrespective of any 
policy or any formula that might be adopted by the United 
States Senate, when a sovereign government is unable or fails 
to protect its citizens or their property to a reasonable extent, 
in any country in the world, under the flag of any nation, it 
ceases to be a sovereign government. j 

These complaints, Mr. President, have no reference whatever 
to any financial interest or investment, so far as banker’s loans 
are concerned. Of course, all investments in property, manu- 
factures or mining, are necessarily financial, but as to loans of 
New York or other American bankers in Nicaragua about 
which we hear so much, I have been informed only this morning, 
that, according to the balance sheet of the Nicaraguan treasury, 
the total sum owed to-day to American bankers for loans ad- 
vanced in the tremendous sum of $53,000, being the net balance 
of the loan of a million dollars made about a year ago. Not 
another penny is owed to American bankers. Bonds are still 
out, of course, representing previous loans held by individuals 
all over the world, I presume, just as other bonds are held by 
individuals everywhere; but, so far as the interest of the United 
States Government and its activities in Nicaragua are con- 
cerned, it can not be justifiably charged to the protection of 
New York or other American bankers. The protection asked 
by American citizens is mostly on behalf of mahogany and 
other lumber and business and mining companies. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a statement of the public debt of Nicaragua as of 
January 31, 1928, furnished me by the State Department. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Public debt of Nicaragua, January 31, 1928 


Supplies from Salvador 
from United 


000 

Internal debt, customs — 000 
anteed bonds. wares 

Estimated value of claims. . 2, 000, 000 


FFVTTVVFVCCCCCCFCCCCCCCCCC berth OE be paid off within 
a ys. 

4 Various. 

? Indeterminate (about 1936). 

Mr. EDGE. I will cite a few of the instances of demands for 
protection as contained in the memorandum from the State 
Department to which I have referred. 

On August 20 Senator RANSDELL telephoned to Mr. Stabler on behalf 
of the Otis Manufacturing Co. He said he understood that all proper 
steps would be taken by the department to protect American lives and 
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interests, and Mr. Stabler assured him that such was the case; the 
department was watching the matter closely. On August 30 Senator 
RANSDELL was informed by letter that warships had been ordered from 
Balboa, Canal Zone, to Bluefields and Corinto to protect American lives 
and property. 

On August 23 the American consul at Bluefields telegraphed that 
conditions were growing worse; that an attack on El Bluff and Blue- 
fields was expected every moment; and that a warship was urgently 
needed to protect the lives and property of American citizens. 


Again: 
On August 27 the Bragmans Bluff Lumber Co, telegraphed that the 


revolutionists were attacking its property at Bragmans Bluff, one of 
the company’s officials being seriously wounded— 


We have heard that nothing of that kind ever occurred— 
and asked that a warship be sent immediately, The company was 


informed in reply that the U. S. S. Galveston had been ordered to 
the east coast, 


Again: 


On September 1 the A. W. Tedcastle Co, 
shoes) 


That does not sound like a New York banker 


wrote inclosing a copy of a report from their representative at Blue- 
fields, saying something should be done by the United States, 


At another place in this memorandum it is stated: 


On October 25, the Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. wrote to call 
attention to the recent trouble in its Bragmans Bluff division at 
Puerto Cabezas. The company stated that its investment there amounted 
to about $8,000,000 and that approximately 1,000 Americans were em- 
ployed by it at Puerto Cabezas and along the railroad and tributaries 
thereto, and asked what protection might be expected from the 
United States Government. 


The headquarters of the Standard Fruit & Steamship Co., I 
believe, are in New Orleans. 

On December 13, 1926, the Astoria Importing & Manufacturing Co. 
requested that Admiral Latimer be instructed to prevent unwarranted 
exaction of payments to revolutionary authorities who were demanding 
payments of taxes on shipments of logs already taxed and released by 
the Government. 


That would seem to require some protection on the part of 
the Government if it is a government worthy of the name. 


Senator Ernst called at the department and left a copy of a tele- 
gram of December 29, 1926, from the Mengel Co. requesting his support 
for their requests for protection by this Government for their mahog- 
any operations. 


Again: 

On January 3, 1927, Eccleston & Son (Inc.) wrote that the revolu. 
tionary authorities were interfering with their business operations 
through illegal collection of taxes and duties, and the department was 
requested to invoke the assistance of the naval authorities to extend 
protection to the company. 


Again: 
On December 30, 1926, the La Luz & Los Angeles Mining Co.— 
A California concern, I understand— 


wrote that they had $1,000,000 paid-up capital invested in Nicaragua; 
that revolutionary parties had interfered with their mining operations 
and shipment of their products; that armed forces had made forced 
levies of merchandise from their stores; that employees had been con- 
scripted ; that outside food supplies for their mine had been stocked for 
two months; that all floating equipment in the vicinity had been com- 
mandeered, They requested that all possible assistance be given the 
established Government in Nicaragua, They stated that they have 
meticulously abstained from interference in Nicaraguan politics— 


And so forth. 

I ask that the memorandum in its entirety be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The memorandum in full is as follows: 


PROTECTION 


(makers of boots and 


JANUARY 11, 1927. 

On August 19, 1926, the Otis Manufacturing Co. telegraphed that 
further revolutionary disturbances in Nicaragua were reported, that an 
outbreak at Bluefields would be serious, and asked what steps were 
being taken by this Government to protect property. The department 
replied on August 21 that it was following developments closely and 
would take such appropriate action as possible to protect American 
interests which might appear to be in danger. 
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On August 20 the Freiberg Mahogany Co. telegraphed that interests 
in Nicaragua seemed to be in danger and said that sending a warship 
to Bluefields would help. This was answered on August 21 in the 
same words as the telegram from the Otis Manufacturing Co. 

The Mengal Co, also telegraphed on August 20 and was answered in 
the same way. 

On August 20 Senator RANsDELL telephoned to Mr. Stabler on behalf 
of the Otis Manufacturing Co. He said he understood that all proper 
steps would be taken by the department to protect American lives and 
interests, and Mr. Stabler assured him that such was the case. The 
department was watching the matter closely. On August 30 Senator 
RANSDELL was informed by letter that warships had been ordered from 
Balboa, Canal Zone, to Bluefields and Corinto to protect American lives 
and property. 

On August 23 the American consul at Bluefields telegraphed that 
conditions were growing worse, that an attack on El Bluff and Blue- 
fields was expected every moment, and that a warship was urgently 
needed to protect the lives and property of American citizens. 

On August 25 the Freiberg Mahogany Co, telegraphed asking that a 
warship be sent at once to Bluefields. 

On August 27 the Bragmans Bluff Lumber Co. telegraphed that the 
revolutionists were attacking its property at Bragmans Bluff, one of the 
company’s officials being seriously wounded, and asked that a warship 
be sent immediately. The company was informed in reply that the 
U. S. S. Galveston had been ordered to the east coast. 

The American consul at Bluefields telegraphed on August 31 as fol- 

lows: 
“ Losses to Americans on the rivers will amount to $2,000,000 unless 
conflict stopped soon. If the five mahogany companies can not get pro- 
tection on all the rivers their losses will be one and one-half millions. 
Contending factions take their boats, recruit their men, rendering them 
helpless, logs float out to sea. The two banana companies are also 
handicapped, their boats being taken and their laborers being recruited 
or frightened away.” 

On September 1 the A. W. Tedcastle Co., makers of boots and shoes, 
wrote, inclosing a copy of a report from their representative at Blue- 
fields, saying something should be done by the United States. 

On September 2 the Bragmans Bluff Lumber Co. telegraphed that 
interests would suffer enormously unless warship Rochester remained 
indefinitely at Bragmans Bluff. This was answered the same day, to 
the effect that the Rochester would remain on the east coast until 
further orders. 

On September 3 the Freiberg Mahogany Co. telegraphed asking for 
protection at Prinzapolka and various other loading ports, saying 
that neutral zone should be proclaimed and military force used if 
necessary. This was answered on September 4: “Two American war- 
ships at present on east coast of Nicaragua to protect American 
interests.“ 

On September 4 the Mengel Co. telegraphed to ask that arrange- 
ments in force at Blueflelds be extended to other loading ports. The 
department replied the same day, asking whether the Mengel Co.'s 
representative had communicated with the commanding officer of the 
nearest United States war vessel and informed him as to actual con- 
ditions. 

On September 8 the Astoria Importing & Manufacturing Co. wrote 
to ask that loading ports north of Bluefields be declared neutral zone 
in the same manner as Blueflelds itself. 

On September 8 the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works wrote, inclosing 
a copy of a letter of August 29 from its manager at Puerto Cabezas, 
describing chaotic and dangerous conditions there. A reply was sent 
on September 15, stating that American war vessels had been sent 
to the Atlantic and Pacifie coasts of Nicaragua to extend protection to 
American lives and property, 

On September 17 the Mengel Co. telegraphed that fighting at Blue- 
fields and vicinity had paralyzed everything. 

On September 22 the Astoria Importing & Manufacturing Co. wrote 
that too much emphasis could not be laid on the seriousness of the 
situation on the Atlantic coast of Nicaragua. The hope was ex- 
pressed that the Government of the United States would use its utmost 
influence to effect an immediate and lasting truce. 

On September 23 the Otis Manufacturing Co. wired to ask protec- 
tion for loading operations at El Bluff. On September 24 this telegram 
was sent in reply: 

“An armistice was signed yesterday afternoon on board the S. S. 
Rochester at Bluefields to take effect immediately. Armistice for 15 
days subject extension by mutual consent. Neutral zone extended to 
include Bluff and the bay. Escondido River opened to legitimate 
trade. Commerce may be promptly resumed with Bluefields and entire 
east coast of Nicaragua.” 

The same telegram was sent to the other companies interested. 

Ou September 24 the department gave to the press the text of the 
15-days’ armistice agreement between the contending factions at Blue- 
fields. 

On October 11 Mr. Frank G. Otis, president of the Otis Manufactur- 
ing Co., called to discuss the situation. He said he hoped the con- 
ference to be held at Corinto would result in more stable conditions. 
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On October 13, 1926, the Astoria Importing & Manufacturing Co. 
wrote that in view of the approaching termination of the truce it 
was desired that protection be arranged for the shipment of mahogany 
from the various eastern Nicaraguan ports. In a second letter of the 
same date the strategic position of El Bluff in relation to Blueflelds 
Harbor was explained; unless El Bluff were neutralized no shipment 
could be made from Bluefields. Protection was requested for tugs and 
other floating equipment to prevent seizure by belligerents; the revolu- 
tionists tend to seizure of any floating equipment. Hope expressed that 
United States will exert all pressure within its power to avoid hostfli- 
ties and effect a compromise; the people of Nicaragua, and reasonable 
men of both parties, are anxious to reach a compromise and are tired 
of warfare. The department replied that the matter would have careful 
consideration. 

On October 25 the Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. wrote to call 
attention to the recent trouble in its Bragmans Bluff division at Puerto 
Cabezas. The company stated that its investment there amounted to 
about $8,000,000, and that approximately 1,000 Americans were em- 
ployed by it at Puerto Cabezas and along the railroad and tributaries 
thereto, and asked what protection might be expected from the United 
States Government. 

On November 2 the Freiberg Mahogany Co. wrote asking advice as 
to probable developments. The department replied on November 9 that 
the armistice between the contending factions had expired on October 
27, that Blueflelds and El Bluff remained a neutral zone, that it was 
impossible to predict what the course of events might be, and that the 
policy with regard to future investments was a question upon which 
the department was unable to give advice. 

On November 2 Mr. Salmen, of the Bragmans Bluff Lumber Co., 
telephoned to Mr. Morgan from New Orleans that the situation at 
Puerto Cabezas was becoming very serious and the company wanted 
to know what protection could be expected. 

On November 10 the American Dyewood Co. wrote to ask for assist- 
ance in shipping fustic wood from Potosi, Nicaragua, in December or 
January. The department replied on November 11 that it was unable 
to predict what the situation might then be and, therefore, could give 
no advice, 

On December 13, 1926, the Astoria Importing & Manufacturing Co. 
requested that Admiral Latimer be instructed to prevent unwarranted 
exaction of payments to revolutionary authorities who were demanding 
payments of taxes on shipments of logs already taxed and released by 
the Government. 

On December 22 Mr. J. Gilmore Fletcher, agent for the Bragmans 
Bluff Lumber Co., wrote to protest against unwarranted interference 
by the forces of Sacasa at Puerto Cabezas and to request adequate and 
prompt assistance and protection of American lives and property in 
danger. 

On December 24 a joint telegram asking protection was sent to the 
department by the Otis Manufacturing Co., the Mengel Co., and the 
Astoria Importing & Manufacturing Co. 

On December 29 the Bragmans Bluff Lumber Co. sent a strong tele- 
gram, quoting from Mr. Fletcher's letter of December 22, and again 
requesting that the lives of the employees and the property of the 
company, now clearly in jeopardy, be given full and prompt protection. 

On December 30 Senator Sackett left a letter from the Mengel 
Co. dated December 29, 1926, requesting his support to secure protection 
for their mahogany operation in Nicaragua. (317.11/166.) 

Senator Ernst called at the department and left a copy of a telegram 
of December 29, 1926, from the Mengel Co. requesting his support for 
their requests for protection by this Government for their mahogany 
operations. 

On January 2, 1927, Mr. Douglas H. Allen, in reporting his arrival 
at Bluefields, telegraphed that the situation was critica] and rapidly 
growing worse; that warfare had passed into a new phase requiring 
immediate intervention by the United States, otherwise guerrilla war- 
fare would result for a period of years; that immediate intervention 
could still control the situation and prevent widespread suffering, loss 
of life, and destruction of property. 

On January 3, 1927, Eccleston & Son (Inc.) wrote that the revolu- 
tionary authorities were interfering with their business operations 
through illegal collection of taxes and duties, and the department was 
requested to invoke the assistance of the naval authorities to extend 
protection to the company. 

On January 4, 1927, the American Legation telegraphed that Presi- 
dent Diaz had set forth his inability to guarantee protection of Ameri- 
can and other foreign lives; that the British and Italian diplomatic 
representatives found their nationals in Nicaragua in imminent peril 
without outside protection; that postponement of the establishment of 
a legation guard until a crisis developed would prevent the accom- 
plishment of any valuable purpose by the guard. 

On January 4, 1927, Mr. Douglas H. Allen telegraphed from Blue- 
fields that in his opinion revolutionary movements would lose much 
strength if the United States would immediately issue public statement 
clearly defining its position. 

On January 5, 1927, Representative AsweLt transmitted a letter, 
dated December 27, 1926, from the Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. 
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indorsing the position of that company and requesting protection; and 
the Representative indorsed the landing of American marines in Nica- 
ragun. 

On December 30, 1926, the La Luz & Los Angeles Mining Co, wrote 
that they had $1,000,000 paid-up capital invested in Nicaragua; that! 
revolutionary parties bad interfered with their mining operations and. 
shipment of their products; that armed forces had made forced levies’ 
of merchandise from their stores; that employees had been conscripted ; 
that outside food supplies for their mine had been stocked for two 
months; that all floating equipment in the vicinity had been com- 
mandeered. They requested that all possible assistance be given the 
established Government in Nicaragua. They stated that they have 
meticulously abstained from interference in Nicaraguan politics. 


Mr. EDGE. That, it seems to me, is fair evidence at least, 
in view of the thousands of American citizens in business in 
Nicaragua, with millions of dollars of capital invested in 
legitimate mercantile manufacturing and agricultural pursuits, 
that there was some justification for the Government of the 
United States affording protection. 

From that time, of course, events happened rapidly. The 
revolution continued; hundreds of lives were lost on both sides, 
including the so-called liberal or revolutionary forces and the 
so-called conservatives. Finally conditions became so bad that 
the President of the United States sent a representative to 
Managua, the capital of Nicaragua. In my judgment, that ac- 
tion was entirely within his powers; it was wholly a matter 
for him to decide what action he should take in order to pro- 
tect American citizens and their interests in Nicaragua. The 
policy pursued by him was no different from the policy adopted 
by President Wilson when he sent John Lind to Mexico when, 
Mexican troubles were threatened and, in fact, had become 
acute. President Wilson, in that instance, in my judgment, 
was absolutely within his right. 

Colonel Stimson finally negotiated the agreement or under- 
standing which has been referred to so frequently. The con- 
clusion had been reached that the most effective method to’ 
adopt in order to bring about peace in Nicaragua, to stop the 
wholesale butchery on both sides among the Nicaraguans, would 
be to have an armistice declared and all arms turned in with 
the understanding that our Government would supervise the 
election of a new President and Vice President of the country. 

It has been suggested that coercion was used in order to 
bring about this agreement. To that point very briefly I wish 
to refer. I will admit, as did the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] on yesterday, that the plain reading of the letter sent 
by Colonel Stimson to General Moncada to the effect—I will 
not rerend it for it has been read two or three times in the 
Record already—that in the event the rebels should refuse to 
lay down their arms they would be forcibly dispossessed of them, 
sounds something like coercion, but this is what Colonel Stim- 
son has stated publicly as to sending the letter: 


I included the last sentence 
Which was— 


and that the forces of the United States will be authorized to accept 
the custody of the arms of those willing to lay them down, Including 
the Government, and to disarm forcibly those who will not do so— 

I included the last sentence not as a threat to Moncada’s organized 
and loyal troops, who, I was confident, would follow their leader's 
direction, but as a needed warning to the bandit fringe who were 
watching for any sign that we were not in earnest in order to indulge 
their taste for pillage once the Government troops had laid down their 
arms and there remained no force in the country other than the 
Americans able to restrain them, 


When, Mr. President, you read that and consider it in the 
light of the Sandino operations you can readily determine 
how farseeing Colonel Stimson was in making such a statement. 
He anticipated that there would be some such eyent as finally 
happened, when Sandino went back on his own pledge, made 
over his own signature, to disarm and then did not do so, but 
went out in the fastnesses and started to make war upon almost 
anyone who crossed his path and to rob and exact tributes 
from American citizens. 

Again, Colonel Stimson makes this statement, which seemed 
to me very significant, in connection with President Diaz who, 
it has been suggested time after time, was the stormy petrel 
there who kept peace from being achieved. His reason for 
not insisting that President Diaz abdicate the Presidency is 
well expressed in this statement which he gave out at that time. 

Colonel Stimson stated: 


Mr. Diaz himself in one of his conferences with me expressed his own 
readiness to retire voluntarily, if such retirement were essential to a 
peace settlement. The result of my investigations, however, convinced 
me that only through his remaining in office was an immediate peace 
settlement possible. Under the Nicaraguan constitution he was ineligi- 
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ble to be a candidate in the election in 1928 to succeed himself. The 
situation in his case, therefore, could not be complicated by personal 
ambitions, 


In other words, there must be a government. There must 
be a president. I recognize that it is a question on which men 
honestly differ as to whether President Diaz’s ascendancy to 
the office was strictly proper or otherwise. I shall not discuss 
that matter at this time. But, whether it was or whether it 
was not, the fact remains, as Colonel Stimson has clearly 
defined in that statement, that to have deposed President Diaz 
from office at that time would have simply invited more con- 
fusion than to have kept him in office, which he insisted on 
doing in order that there should be a government maintained, 
and to prepare for the election, and prepare the legislation 
necessary, or thought to be necessary, to carry out an election. 

Right there, without holding any brief for President Diaz, 
I think, in fairness to him we must admit so far as the press 
reports that have reached us advise, that he tried his best to 
influence the congress or the legislature of Nicaragua to pass 
what was considered by our representatives a workable and fair 
election law. 

Unfortunately, every move that he made seems to have been 
more or less successfully thwarted by Chamorro, who un- 
doubtedly has been, as past history records, the one real, out- 
standing, disturbing element in Nicaragua. 


After these various preliminary discussions, General Mon- 


cada met Colonel Stimson, with representatives of the former 
vice president, Sacasa; and I want to read just one or two 
paragraphs of General Moncada’s own statement, because it 
seems to me that it will assist at least in giving a little clearer 
idea of just what our country has obligated itself to do, and 
just how those who accepted that promise are expecting us to 
carry it out; rather than that they were coerced. 

A year or so ago, when we were debating on the floor of the 
Senate the right or otherwise of President Diaz to be recognized 
by this country, the entire debate on the opposition side sur- 
rounded protection for the Liberals, commanded by General 
Moncada. Just as soon, however, as General Moncada, as a 
real patriot, believed that the time had arrived to stop butcher- 
ing his own countrymen and having his followers likewise 
butchered in open conflict and battle, and depend upon the 
United States under its guaranty to give them a fair chance 
for a fair election, the home critics here, apparently losing 
Moncada as the opportunity to criticise their own Government, 
became followers and backers of Sandino, who had been 
publicly repudiated in letter and statement by his former com- 
mander, General Moncada. 

Mr. President, leaving Chamorro entirely out of the picture— 
and I think he should be left out—if General Moncada and 

President Diaz can not speak for 90 to 95 per cent of their 
countrymen, I do not believe a few critics in the United States, 
in the Senate or otherwise, are in any way justified or 
deputized to speak for them. 

General Moncada stated in a letter issued December 14, 1927, 
following this agreement which was ratified on May 11, 1927: 


We Liberals want the United States marines in Nicaragua. We be- 
lieve that the marine officers such as now command our constabulary 
can best supervise the free elections necessary to put a representative 
government in office. Further, we believe that the United States owes 
it to Nicaragua to keep her marines there until such elections have 
taken place. It is her duty and obligation. 


That is the man who was the martyr a year ago, but who is 
now being protected by the United States Government, and I 
trust the protection will continue until our full duty has been 
accomplished. 

He says, further, with regard to meeting Colonel Stimson in 
the field, leading up to the signing of the agreement: 


Here we found the personal representative of President Coolidge, 
General Stimson, bearing peace proposals, asking for a cessation of the 
war. 

His words were simple, but solemn and decisive: 

“In the name of the United States I exhort you that this war may 
cease and not another drop of blood be spilt in Nicaragua; on its 
part, the Washington Government accepts President Diaz's proposal 
for the supervision of the election of the chief authorities in 1928, 
which shall be free and fair, so that all Nicaraguan citizens may express 
their will at the polls. My Government considers that the very honor 
of the United States is involved in this. In recognizing Diaz my 


Government has acted in good faith, under a sincere interpretation of 
the laws of Nicaragua, and wishes the present Chief Executive to 
continue in the discharge of his functions while the electoral law is 
reformed and a true nonpartisan national guard is created. With that 
guard and the marines a free and just election will be carried out.” 
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The answer of General Moncada, touching the matter, is as 
follows. Understand, he had just come in from the field, where 
he was in command of the revolutionary army: 


I am here as a simple soldier, and it is my duty to consult with 
the other chiefs of the army and with the delegates of Doctor Sacasa, 
who are also in Tipitapa. I ask of you a period of eight days to give 
an answer. During that time I will return to the army to do what I 
can to convince it, or to return to war if its opinion should be con- 
trary to mine. 


In these conversations the delegates of Doctor Sacasa, the 
man that our home critics were continually backing a year ago, 
were present and took part. 

Then General Moncada further states: 


I am perfectly convinced, however, that Sacasa or any other states- 
man will always need the help of the United States to establish a 
good government. When General Stimson told me at Tipitapa that 
the President of the United States was willing to assist in the super- 
vision of our election in 1928, I felt, and still feel, that this would 
open to Nicaragua the only way by which such good government and 
a lasting peace could be established. 1 told General Stimson frankly 
that peace had so far only been attained through tyranny in Nica- 
ragua. Tyranny brings with it no good and depraves the public con- 
Science. To gain power over the dead bodies of our fellow citizens is 
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The worth of the dectipa In 8 N 8 on the manner 
in which the arrangements of Tipitapa are carried out. If they are 
carried out honestly, as I believe they will be, due to President Coolidge's 
word, the elections will be made with entire equity. 


On this question of American capital, even in a letter deal- 
ing mainly with the promise and the guarantee of this Gov- 
ernment to supervise the election, General Moncada includes 
this in his statement: 


Capital is a great necessity in Nicaragua for the development of the 
country’s progress. We have neither railroads nor highways. We are 
out of communication with the civilized world. The construction of 
the railway to the Atlantic coast is very urgent to bring us nearer to 
the United States and to Europe. We need more American - capital, 
and it is our first duty to seek it here, for we are obliged to do it by 
the close relationship that binds together the countries of America for 
their mutual 3 


` > * 

Those that fore the State Department of 1 President 
Diaz in obedience to the pressure of bankers and for mean reasons of 
internal and foreign policies fail in logic when they attack the agree- 
ments of Tipitapa and the supervision of the next election by the 
marines. They know that, upon the premature withdrawal of the 
marines, power would remain with Diaz or Chamorro, and constitu- 
tionalists would lose all hope of liberty and democracy. This would 
be a tremendous injustice. 


Recently there was a convention in Managua of the Liberal 
political party. General Moncada, the former chief of the 
revolutionists, was nominated for the Presidency. Demonstrat- 
ing the view of the general as to the reversed position of our 
home critics in having deserted his standard, I quote just one 
paragraph from the general's speech: 


In the Liberal Party only one window was opened, a light in the 
far distance; the free election of 1928 guaranteed by the Government 
at Washington signified the establishment of our protest of 18 years. 
+ * * In the appreciation of all this, we have painfully observed 
how the opinion of those have changed who during the war praised 
our heroism, who applauded from afar when butcherings took place, 
but who never helped the heroes with one cent or one cartridge. Those 
who clamored to the world the justice which accompanied the Nicara- 
guan Liberals now desire that the American marines, the surety 
of our liberty, our lives, and property, retire to their own country. 
This is the humanity and generosity which blazons some representa- 
tive brothers of America. 


This is General Moncada, the leader of the Liberals. He is 
now deserted by the home critics. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the charge of coercion 
absolutely fails. A government had to be maintained. The 
one man who could not run for office at the forthcoming 
election, who was in office at the time, remained in office, not at 
his own request. He says here without qualification that he 
was perfectly ready to abdicate. He remained there because it 
was considered by the representative of the President of the 
United States advisable and necessary for him to do so. Under 
the Constitution the President of the United States certainly 
has the power to decide what method to pursue in order 
properly to protect American lives and property. Under that 
constitutional power this particular decision was made and 
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carried out, entirely with the cooperation and agreement and 
now with the insistence of the leader of the revolutionary army. 
Certainly that was not coercion. 

Mr. President, there is one other matter to which I want to 
draw notice which seemed to escape attention in a great part 
of the debate yesterday and previously. 

I do not propose to discuss the Monroe doctrine and its vari- 
ous interpretations. They perhaps have changed with chang- 
ing conditions more or less in the last 101 years, during which 
time every President, I believe, has endeavored to carry it 
out. They have changed because of changed circumstances, 
probably; but there never has been a change, so far as I 
know, in the realization and recognition in this country of the 
fact that where our Chief Executive, in command of the Army, 
believed it necessary to occupy or intervene in the affairs of 
another country, we, the people of the United States, proposed 
to do so; and there never has been a time, so far as I can 
recall, when we have permitted the troops of a foreign country 
to do our work for us. There is not any question in the world 
but that in the present situation—it is all a matter of record 
we were asked by the representatives of Great Britain, by 
the representatives of Italy, and, I believe, by the representa- 
tives of Belgium, to protect their nationals who reside in Nica- 
ragua, naturally with the implication that if we would not 
they would be compelled to do so. If the Monroe doctrine 
means anything, as I interpret it, it certainly means that we 
are not knowingly going to permit any European or Asiatic 
country to occupy a republic in the Western Hemisphere; and 
I will say from that standpoint that, so far as I know, no 
country in any part of the globe, in recent years, certainly, 
has attempted to do so; that the Monroe doctrine has been 
generally recognized in international treaties and in interna- 
tional affairs. 

Do we propose to abandon that policy? If we had not sent 
our troops to Nicaragua on the request, almost the demand, of 
American citizens whose lives and property were in jeopardy, 
certainly one of these other nations would have sent theirs. 
I wonder if any American citizen would have been proud of 
that situation. 

If the amendment that is now pending before the Senate 
should be adopted under its very terms, as I understand them— 
that is, if the amendment could hold water for a moment, and 
I do not think it could—at least the intent of the amendment 
would be to prevent the President of the United States from 
sending a single soldier to Nicaragua, no matter if our own 
citizens, Great Britain, or any other country requested us to 
do so in the protection of nationals, if it meant that we were 
in any way interfering in the domestic affairs of the country. 
Of course, we are interfering in the domestic affairs of another 
nation to some extent when we send armed troops to another 
nation to protect our nationals, our citizens, and, to a reason- 
able extent, their property. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we are entering on dan- 
gerous ground when we seek to amend the Constitution of the 
United States through a rider to an appropriation bill. I am 
not sure that a calm, careful, patriotic study of these situa- 
tions, in view of present conditions, would not be entirely 
appropriate for the Foreign Relations Committee or the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. We seem to indulge in almost every 
line of activity and research in these days. We passed a reso- 
lution in the last Congress, unanimously, as I recall it, in 
which we advised the President to use arbitration in his deal- 
ings with Mexico, recognizing that those dealings, under the 
Constitution, were in his hands. Certainly that was harmless. 
As a matter of fact, I do not know just how far it influenced 
the President. Shortly after that he appointed Dwight W. 
Morrow as ambassador to Mexico, under his responsibility to 
make such appointments, and Dwight W. Morrow, as is well 
known, has already settled some very intricate international 
matters which affected our interests. I have no doubt he is 
using the principle of arbitration, as is well evidenced in all 
his negotiations with the foreign office of Mexico. I saw no 
particular impropriety, however, in our adopting that resolu- 
tion at the time, and, as I recall, I voted for it. 

If the Foreign Relations Committee or the Judiciary Com- 
mittee could untangle the involved situations which will face 
every administration in connection with conditions to the 
south of us—though I do not see how either committee could— 
could lay out any plan or rule that would be helpful to the 
State Department or the President, I would be glad, as a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee, to take part in the 
consideration of such matters, but I think such action should be 
taken only with the clear understanding and conviction that 
it is only in our advisory capacity that we act, with the hope 
that among 96 men something might be evolved that would be 
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of help. After all is said and done, the responsibility is alone 
the responsibility of the President of the United States. 

We had stopped bloodshed in Nicaragua, so far as opposing 
armies of Nicaragua were concerned, by the effort of the Presi- 
dent to protect the lives and property of our citizens through 
the method of supervising the elections. True, some of our 
own brave soldiers have fallen in that effort. Nothing could 
be more regretted, nothing could more quickly sadden the 
American people, nor more quickly bring the natural response, 
“What is it all about?’ It is one of the responsibilities of 
government, one of the ever-unknown possibilities of bearing 
arms in an army of any country. I recognize that the President 
has absolutely no right to declare war or to engage in war in 
any country without the consent of Congress. There is no 
argument about that. However, it is absolutely impossible— 
and let us not confront our Chief Executive with absolute im- 
possibilities—when any Chief Executive, in the course of his 
duty and responsibility, sends troops to a foreign country, and 
they are there absolutely as neutrals, and are attacked by ir- 
regulars, who do not represent any government, and several of 
them are killed from ambush and pursued into their own quar- 
ters, to say for one minute that because, in order to save their 
lives, they suddenly pursue offensive warfare, the President of 
the United States is violating the Constitution. 

As a matter of fact, when these negotiations were entered 
into, on May 11, 1927, Congress was not in session. Colonel 
Stimson, as I recall, went down some time in March, and Con- 
gress had adjourned the 4th of March. The troops were there, 
and more troops were sent there, and these regrettable things 
have happened. 

I repeat, as one who has had some slight experience in the 
military of the country, that in 10 minutes, under the command 
of the commandant of the forces, be they large or small, purely 
defensive tactics necessarily and properly may become an 
offensive warfare. Whether Congress is in session or is not 
in session, that much consideration, that much regard, that 
much appreciation of a Chief Executive should be given by every 
citizen of the country and not the technical point raised that 
because of situations beyond human control we are illegally at 
war with Nicaragua. 

Mr. SACKETT obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from New Jersey a question or two. He said he would be 
pleased to be interrogated when he had finished. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Kentucky yield to the Senator from Nebraska for that purpose? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator whether, in his judg- 
ment, a state of war exists now in Nicaragua. 

Mr. EDGE. I presume technically; yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I would like to ask the Senator if the 
Constitution of the United States, which he says is being 
amended, has not been amended by that war being brought 
about by the President, without any declaration on the part of 
Congress. 

Mr. EDGE. Technically so. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is all I want to know. 

Mr. EDGE. If I may refer to the last statement I made, 
there are times, when lives of American citizens are jeopardized, 
when it does seem to me that some consideration must be given 
to the situation. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is in favor, then, under some 
circumstances, of having the President instead of Congress de- 
clare war? 

Mr. EDGE. As a matter of fact, Mr. President, I think I 
agree with the view expressed by the Senator from Idaho as 
to that matter, as I followed him yesterday. I would prefer, 
in a situation of this kind, were it possible, to have the Presi- 
dent come to Congress, but I can well conceive of a situation 
where it would not be poss.ole. In this particular case, when 
the troops were sent down to Nicaragua, unless he had called 
a special session of Congress, it would not have been possible 
for him to consult Congress. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator must realize, from his own 
answer and his own idea, if war is existing there it was brought 
on in some way, but Congress did not declare it, and Nicaragua 
did not declare it. Therefore it has come about by the action 
of the President. Does the Senator say he is in favor of per- 
mitting the President to declare war wheneyer Congress is not 
in session? 

Mr. EDGE. It has come about by what I consider an abso- 
lutely unwarranted banditry attack on the part of a few men in 
Nicaragua not connected with any government. 

Mr. NORRIS. For argument's sake let us admit that, but 
the Senator admits there is war. The Constitution says that 
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Congress shall haye the right to declare war, and does not give | also to all who are in any way responsible for the present posture of 


that privilege or that right or authority to the President. 

Mr. EDGE. I repeat, I recognize that there is a technical 
situation, and I have explained my view about it. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr, SACKETT. I yield, for just a question. 

Mr. DILL. I thought the Senator from New Jersey had the 
floor. 

Mr. SACKETT. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky 
was recognized, and yielded for the purpose of permitting the 
Senator from Nebraska to ask the Senator from New Jersey a 
question. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I would 
like to ask the Senator from New Jersey how many civilians 
have been killed in Nicaragua as the result of the trouble that 
took the marines in there. 

Mr. EDGE. I can only refer the Senator to the Navy report. 

Mr. DILL. Not soldiers; I am talking about civilians. 

Mr. EDGE. I understand; noncombatants. 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. The report filed by the Secretary of the Navy 
within the last 48 hours gave as complete an estimate as he was 
able to give. I do not recall the figures, but it is a public 
document. 

Mr. DILL. Have American citizens been killed? 

Mr. EDGE. No noncombatants. I think the statement as to 
noncombatants killed referred entirely to Nicaraguans. 

Mr. DILL. That is what I want to bring out. My under- 
standing is that no American civilian has been killed, that 
none was killed either before the marines went in or has been 
killed since they went in. 

Mr. EDGE. I read of one being wounded. I know of none 
being killed. 

Mr. DILL. Then the American lives that have been lost were 
the lives of American boys taken down there with the marines 
because of the desire to protect property owned by Americans 
who wanted to continue to profit. 

Mr. EDGE. I would not agree that it was because of the 
desire to protect property owned by Americans. I would insist 
that it was mainly and fundamentally for the protection of the 
lives of American citizens. It speaks mighty well for the 
marines if no American citizens have been killed, if that report 
is true. It shows they have done their duty well, if none have 
been killed. 8 

Mr. DILL. There is no proof that any lives were in danger. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr, BINGHAM. I desire to take just a moment or two in 
reply to a question asked by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Grorcr] yesterday with regard to whether there was any 
precedent for this action. 

He will find in House Documents, volume 1, No. 1721, Sixty- 
third Congress, Foreign Relations volume, the plan of Presi- 
dent Wilson referred to Commissioners Fort and Smith in 
August, 1914. With this plan there was handed a note from 

Secretary Bryan, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 13, 1914. 
For Commission Proceeding to Santo Domingo: 

You are instructed to observe and follow out with utmost care plan 
which has been presented you by the Secretary of State. No oppor- 
tunity for argument should be given to any person or faction. It is 
desired that you present plan and see that it is complied with. 

Bryan. 
Here follows the plan of President Wilson as handed to the 
commissioners ; 
(File No, 839.00/1582) 
PLAN OF PRESIDENT WILSON HANDED TO COMMISSIONERS FORT AND SMITH, 
AUGUST, !914 

The Government of the United States desires nothing for itself from 
the Dominican Republic and no concessions or advantages for its citi- 
zens which are not accorded citizens of other countries. It desires 
only to prove its sincere and disinterested friendship for the Republic 
and its people and to fulfill its responsibilities as the friend to whom 
in such crises as the present all the world looks to guide Santo Domingo 
out of its difficulties, 

It, therefore, makes the following earnest representations not only 
to the existing de facto Government of the Dominican Republic but 


affairs there: 

I. It warns everyone concerned that it is absolutely imperative that 
the present hostilities should cease and that all who are concerned 
in them should disperse to their several homes, disbanding the existing 
armed forces, and returning to the peaceful occupations upon which 
the welfare of the people of the Republic depends. ‘This is necessary, 
and necessary at once. Nothing can be successfully accomplished until 
this is done. 

II. It is also necessary that there should be an immediate reconstitu- 
tion of political authority in the Republic. To this end the Govern- 
ment of the United States very solemnly advises all concerned with the 
public affairs of the Republic to adopt the following plan: 

(1) Let all those who have any pretensions to be chosen president 
of the Republic and who can make any sufficient show of exercising a 
recognized leadership, and having an acknowledged following, agree 
upon some responsible and representative man to act as provisional 
president of the Republic, it being understood that Mr. Bordas will 
relinquish his present position and authority, If these candidates can 
agree in this matter, the Government of the United States will recog- 
nize and support the man of their choice as provisional president. If 
they can not agree, the Government of the United States will itself 
name a provisional president, sustain him in the assumption of office, 
and support him in the exercise of his temporary authority. The 
provisional president will not be a candidate for president. 

(2) At the earliest feasible date after the establishment and recog- 
nition of the provisional government thus established let elections for 
a regular President and Congress be held under the authority and 
direction of the provisional president, who will, it must, of course, be 
understood, exercise during his tenure of office the full powers of Presi- 
dent of the Republic; but let it be understood that the Government of the 
United States will send representatives of its own choosing to observe 
the election throughout the Republic, and that it will expect those ob- 
servers not only to be accorded a courteous welcome but also to be 
accorded the freest opportunities to observe the circumstances and 
processes of the election. 

(3) Let it be understood that if the United States Government is 
satisfied that these elections have been free and fair and carried out 
under conditions which enable the people of the Republic to express 
their real choice, it will recognize the President and Congress thus 
chosen as the legitimate and constitutional government of the Republic 
and will support them in the exercise of their functions and authority 
in every way it can. If it should not be satisfied that elections of 
the right kind have been held, let it be understood that another elec- 
tion will be held at which the mistakes observed will be corrected. 

III. A regular and constitutional government having thus been set 
up, the Government of the United States would feel at liberty thereafter 
to insist that revolutionary movements cease and that all subsequent 
changes in the government of the Republic be effected by the peaceful 
processes provided in the Dominican constitution. By no other course 
can the Government of the United States fulfill its treaty obligations 
with Santo Domingo or its tacitly conceded obligations as the nearest 
friend of Santo Domingo in her relations with the rest of the world. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SACKETT. I prefer to proceed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky will proceed. 


HON, HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. SACKETT. Mr, President, on April 5 there appeared an 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, signed by George N. Peek, 
which was a collection of misstatements, misrepresentations, and 
conclusions distinctly libelous directed against Secretary Hoover. 
The long diatribe is a labored and biased effort to prove that 
Herbert Hoover is and has been since 1917 “the arch enemy” 
of the American farmer. I know of no public expression ever 
made that should cause so much revulsion in the minds of 
honest men, especially since it comes from one whose public 
position during the stress of war, when the Nation’s life was at 
stake, gave him full opportunity to know the truth. 

As directing head of a Government committee, Mr. Peek was 
doubly obligated to the American people for an accuracy of 
statement as distinguished from studied misrepresentation used 
as political propaganda. I deprecate the use of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record for the political purpose of injuring leading men 
of either party just because they may be under discussion for 
public office. Mr. Peek directs most of his misleading state- 
ments and half truths to recounting and criticizing the work 
of the Food Administration as directed by Mr. Hoover during 
the war. Therefore I can not remain silent. 

I was a member of the Food Administration representing Mr. 
Hoover in my State, and it thus happens that I am in a fortu- 
nate position to discuss this subject. I find that facts have 
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been garbled and unwarranted conclusions drawn; therefore I 
insist on letting the country know the real attitude of Mr. 
Hoover toward American agriculture. I shall also detail cer- 
` tain facts of postarmistice relationships that in large measure 
account for a growing antagonism on the part of Mr. Peek 
toward Mr. Hoover. I shall then show the misrepresentation 
and false statements in Mr. Peek's article which were calcu- 
lated to poison the minds of the American farmer. The sup- 
porting contemporary documents furnish complete refutation 
of his insidious propaganda. I do not propose a defense of Mr. 
Hoover; that is not necessary. But I shall show his devotion 
to the agricultural interests and his remarkable achievements 
in behalf of the farmers of the country. 

Since reading Mr. Peek's statement, I have refreshed my 
memory through consultation with certain of my colleagues in 
the Food Administration at the time, and I can emphatically 
say that the one dominating consideration of the Food Admin- 
istration throughout the war was the protection of the American 
farmer. It was a matter of necessity for the world to have 
increased production of foodstuffs in America as the nearest pro- 
ductive area to the conflict, and means and measures had to be 
taken that would stimulate the interest of the American farmer. 
Under the definite plans of Mr. Hoover that stimulation was 
created. I can say further that no period of greater prosperity 
has ever come to the farmer in this country than during the life 
of the Food Administration and the year following its dissolu- 
tion, There has been no time when the profits of farming were 
so large, no time when there was such a great advance in land 
yalues, and there was no time in all the hundreds of discussions 
of these problems that Mr. Hoover did not evince his conviction 
of the necessity of protecting the farmer. There was no time 
when his own farm upbringing did not come to the surface in 
the assertion of the farmer's rights. 

It would be impossible to go into detail of the hundred nego- 
tiations involved in the enormous and complex problem of feed- 
ing the world, but there were several outstanding acts which 
could have been performed only by one whose heart and deyo- 
tion were in the farmer's interest. One of Mr. Hoover’s first 
acts was to advise the President that the allied governments 
had pooled the buying of cereals into a single head to become 
the sole buyer of the export surplus of American food products; 
that through the control of the export surplus this sole buyer 
would control the price, and, furthermore, that the attempt was 
to control that price below levels that would be just to the 
American farmer. Though the Congress had passed the food 
control act, setting a minimum price on wheat of $2 per bushel 
for the 1918 crop, no attempt had been made to establish a price 
for the 1917 supply. It was therefore at the mercy of the 
export buyers. As a remedy for the dangerous control of 
export buying for the earlier crop, Mr. Hoover suggested that 
the President appoint an independent board on which the 
farmers would have a dominant interest to determine a fair 
price to be paid for this export surplus of wheat. That board 
niade the determination. Mr. Hoover was not a member of that 
board. They determined that a fair price was $2.20 a bushel— 
20 cents higher than the congressional guaranty on the 1918 
crop—and this $2.20 made by the farmer board without the 
intervention of Mr. Hoover was the price during the war, not 
because Mr. Hoover held the price of wheat to this as a mini- 
mum, as Mr. Peek alleges in his article, but because it was the 
price declared to be fair to the sole buyer of the export surplus. 

Another of his outstanding acts in protecting the farmer was 
the creation of the Farmers Advisory Board, representative of 
the agricultural interests all over the United States, and this 
board sat at Mr. Hoover's elbow throughout the war to repre- 
sent the farmer, and it was on the recommendation of that 
board that he acted. They recommended a minimum of $15.50 
per hundredweight to be fixed for hogs in the early part of 1918. 
This guaranty was subsequently shifted by the board to what 
was considered a more stimulative basis so that the price of 
hogs would be held at thirteen times the price of corn. Mr. 
Hoover had no authority or method by which this could be 
accomplished except his skill and negotiation with the allied 
buyers on the one hand and the Chicago packers on the other. 
He negotiated it on behalf of the farmer. 

In October, 1918, the approaching armistice caused a rapid 
fall in the price of corn, and, as a result, the price of hogs to 
the farmer under the formula adopted threatened to fall below 
a just amount. The advisory board immediately recommended 
that the minimum should be raised to $17.50—more than 120 
per cent above pre-war prices, and Mr. Hoover again negotiated 
this protection. 

Probably the greatest service ever rendered the American 
farmer was during the first four months of the armistice period 
beginning November, 1918. Under the stimulus of the guaran- 
teed price the farmers had prepared a huge surplus of from 
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elghteen to twenty million tons of food fo carry on the war 
for another year. With the sudden arrival of the armistice, 
with shipping released from war necessities, the Allies were at 
liberty to go again to the Southern Hemisphere and secure the 
foodstuffs there accumulated for years because of lack of trans- 
port to Europe at far lower prices than those that had been 
assured the American farmer for his products. The Allies 
canceled their American contracts. Mr. Hoover was confronted 
with the tremendous task of redirecting this entire stream of 
American supplies accumulated for continuing the war into 
the old enemy country and other markets at a time when credit 
and ships were lacking. He met with the opposition of the 
Allies to taking down the blockade on Germany. It required 
four months of steady fighting to get the blockade down and 
afford an entrance into the countries lying beyond the western 
front. During this period the only thing that saved the Ameri- 
can farmer from complete collapse was the resolute courage 
with which Mr. Hoover purchased every month’s surplus as it 
arrived at seaboard. For four months he held the market by 
main strength until, his fight won with the Allies, he had se- 
cured an opening for this great volumé of accumulated Ameri- 
can products. The war was over at this time, and Mr. Hoover 
might quite well have retired as a voluntary officer of the Goy- 
ernment. It had no right to call upon his services. Yet, with- 
out pay and without even traveling expenses, he had sailed for 
Europe to carry on the battle to maintain the moral guaranties 
under which the American farmer had produced this surplus 
and at the same time to feed hundreds of millions of starving 
people. 

The Food Administration ended on June 30, 1919, but so firm 
were the foundations that Mr. Hoover had laid that the prices 
of American products held their high levels for a year subse- 
quent to that time. These great outstanding acts have been 
misrepresented and lied about until the American farmer has 
been given the impression that these very actions which saved 
him were militantly against his interests. 

No need to speak here in showing Mr. Hoover's continued 
service to the American farmer. It is going on right down to the 
present day. Nothing has contributed more to bringing back 
American agriculture than the establishment of stability in 
our economic situation, and Mr. Hoover has been a larger factor 
in that work than any one man in the United States. Nothing 
is of more service to the farmer than, by perfection in the 
processes of production and distribution, to reduce the cost of 
the things that he must buy. The record of the Department of 
Commerce in this direction has made it an outstanding organi- 
zation of the Government. The benefits that the farmer has 
had in these reductions in the cost of things he buys and in 
full employment of American labor over the last five years are 
actually greater than would be a rise of 20 per cent in the price 
of his farm products. 

Mr. Hoover has been Secretary of Commerce, not Secretary 
of Agriculture. His job has been to assist the farmer from a 
commercial side. He has accomplished his job. This forms 
5 record of deeds which are open to public examination at any 
time. 

By contrast, the record of Mr. Peek, self-appointed critic of 
the man who compelled the world to recognize its obligations 
to the American farmer, is a record of talk, misrepresentation, 
and slogans except during one short period, and I propose to 
enter into some discussion of that period. That was the time 
when Mr. Hoover was fighting to uphold prices of farm prod- 
ucts during the armistice and to find a market to save the 
American farmer from destruction. Peek, as the head of a 
committee of the Commerce Department which he was instru- 
mental in devising, was at that very time trying to reduce 
these prices. While Hoover was fighting in Europe, Peek was 
attacking him from the rear. Luckily for the American farmer, 
he did-not succeed, 

George N. Peek’s record shows a service during the war with 
the War Industries Board, but he does not come into direct con- 
flict with the efforts that were made by Mr. Hoover in behalf of 
the farmer until after the armistice. Then a board was created, 
known as the Department of Commerce Industrial Board, and 
Mr, Peek was made its chairman. The struggle of that indus- 
trial board under his chairmanship during its short life of 2 
months and 19 days, deliberately trying to bring about a reduc- 
tion in prices to be paid the American farmer, at the very time 
when Mr. Hoover was fighting his postarmistice battle in 
Europe to maintain the moral guaranties to the producer, is not 
a happy history to be read by the agricultural interests of this 
country. It will bear a careful telling, as it tends to show with 
a definiteness that can not be gainsaid which of these two men 
was the farmer’s friend. I shall point to the contemporary rec- 
ords and documents as proof of the positions taken, 
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I am not alone in condemning Mr. Peek's misrepresentations 
and half truths, which so insidiously seek to prejudice American 
agriculture against its real benefactor, and I can not better 
demonstrate that fact than to reproduce here a statement from 
my colleague, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. As Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in 1919, Senator Grass evidently had 
extensive experience with the industrial board and its methods 
and with Mr. Peek’s ability to misrepresent facts, if we may 
judge from the Senator’s statement in the Washington Post of 
May 12, 1919. That board was born in the Treasury, and after 
coming rapidly into conflict with several Government depart- 
ments was ignominiously dissolved. Secretary GLASS, in pro- 
nouncing eulogy at that time, said in part: 


There is scarcely one accurate assertion or sane deduction in all of 
Mr. Peek’s intemperate screed, and to me it is now perfectly clear why 
there has been a sad ending of the movement which had its initial 
meeting in the Treasury and which had for its purpose the revival of 
industrial activity through agents and by methods that were not con- 
trary to the statutes nor obnoxious to the elementary principles of 
economics. Mr. Peek knows perfectly well that I have never in any way 
or at any time suggested such action as that taken by the industry 
board; hence his reference to me on this point perverts the actual truth. 
Indeed, it is not inexact to say that Mr. Peek has persistently and con- 
sistently practiced deception in nearly every public statement he has 
made. 


No better summarization could be made to-day with reference 
to the mass of misinformation with which Mr. Peek stains the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in respect to Mr. Hoover. 

THE FIGHT FOR THE AMERICAN FARM 


Bear with me while I sketch Mr. Hoover's battle in Europe 
for the American farm and tell the details of the other battle 
which he was forced to wage with enemies behind his own 
lines at home. 

With the arrival of the armistice, in November, 1918, the 
American farmer was confronted with the greatest crisis in 
150 years’ history of American agriculture. Under the appeals 
for war service in producing food to support the Allies, under 
the stimulus of the guaranty given by the Government of $2 
a bushel on wheat, under the further stimulus of the informal 
arrangements set up by agreement between the allied buyers 
and our various commercial agencies jointly, with the farmers 
covering assurances as to prices for hogs, for cottonseed oil, 
for rice, and other commodities, the American farmer had pre- 
pared the greatest surplus of products ever known in our his- 
tory. We had prepared an amount of foodstuffs equal to three 
times our average exports of six and one-half million tons before 
the war and over double our present annual exports. Due to 
the shortage in shipping the long-distance markets in the 
Argentine, Cape Colony, India, and Australia were isolated 
and there had been dammed back in these countries in Novem- 
ber, 1918, vast quantities of foodstuffs that could not be shipped 
during the war. They were held at much less than the price 
of American food. 

With the armistice, shipping was available to the Allies to 
reach these sources of supplies. Mr. Hoover recognized the 
impending disaster that might come to American agriculture, 
the moral obligation that lay to the American farmer. He went 
straight to Europe to fight against the situation which was 
impending. The Allies wanted cheaper food. They saw no 
reason why they should pay the high guaranteed prices to the 
American farmer now that the war was over. They canceled 
contracts they had already made for American supplies. They 
refused to make further contracts. On the other hand, there 
were 200,000,000 people starying east of the old western front 
and a sudden shift in strategy and tactics had to be made in 
every direction. This shift was vitally necessary for American 
agriculture if it was to be saved from bankruptcy and if at 
the same time the vast population in central Europe were to 
be saved from inevitable anarchy and starvation. But they 
had little money or ships for transportation. As part of this 
plan to get cheaper food for their own people, the allied govern- 
ments refused to take down the blockade on the enemy terri- 
tory. Our great stream of surplus had to be moved every day. 
The Government could store wheat; its price was guaranteed 
by Congress, but these other agricultural products were many 
of them perishable. There was not sufficient storage in any 
event. They had to be moved by ships from our ports steadily 
into foreign countries for consumption. 

Mr. Hoover's battle for the American farmer during the four 
months of December, 1918, and January, February, and March, 
of 1919, appears between the lines of dry Government reports 
and war studies. It win some day be a part of the histories 
of the United States, and it surely demonstrates the most loyal 
friend that the farmer ever had. During these months Mr. 
Hoover fought with the allied governments not only that they 
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should take down the German blockade, in order that the starv- 
ing Germans might have food and that there might be an out- 
let for the enormous American surplus, but he fought to se- 
cure the finance and the ships with which these starving people 
might be fed. While the allied governments were refusing 
either to fulfill their orders or take down the blockade it was 
Mr. Hoover's courage in purchasing every month the export 
surplus in the American market for four solid months mainly 
through the Government agencies or himself placing direct 
orders with other nations that frustrated the attempt to break 
the American farmer. 

He finally succeeded on March 24, 1919, in the final negotia- 
tions by which the blockade with Germany was broken down. 
And in that country and adjacent countries he secured a market 
for the surplus. He maintained the moral guaranties to our 
farmers; he protected Congress in its guaranties of $2 a bushel 
for wheat without loss; he held the price of hogs above $17.50 
a hundred; he held the price of cottonseed, rice, and other 
products where moral obligations had been extended to the 
farmer. I need not read you the correspondence between Mr. 
Hoover and the foreign governments, the records of minutes of 
meetings, the public statements, the debates of this period. 
They are available, but they are buried in the economic discus- 
sions of the war. But if you will go through them you will 
find there is scarcely a document that does not plead the case 
of the American farmer and there is scarcely a document that 
does not demand in the name of humanity that the starving 
of central Europe should be stopped. 

I quote from some of these documents—the full text I place 
in the Recorp. On January 9, 1919, Mr. Hoover addressed 
President Wilson in Paris as to cancellation of American food 
orders and as to obligations to the American farmer, after 
pointing out that the Allies were a part of the undertaking of 
these obligations, he stated (Exhibit D): 


The allied food necessities have been outlined from time to time in a 
series of programs. The latest of these programs which they furnished 
called for our January surplus. Our manufacturers have provided the 
particular types of manufacture required by those governments and 
have enormous stocks of these materials on hand ready for delivery in 
accordance with their indicated programs. While we can protect the 
assurances given our producers in some commodities, the most acute 
situation is in pork products, which are perishable and must be ex- 
ported. The British position is that they have suficient to last for 
weeks, and they wish to reduce their stocks. If we shall find no 
remedy to this situation we shall have a debacle in the American mar- 
kets with an advance of several hundred million dollars now outstand- 
ing from the banks to the industry. We shall not only precipitate a 
financial crisis but we shall betray the American farmer. * * The 
surplus is so large there can be no absorption of it in the United 
States. We have endeavored for the last six weeks to arrive 
at some cooperative action with the British agencies to forefend this 
situation. The final result has been a refusal on their part to coop- 
erate. * I wish to assure you again that we are maintaining 
prices at the very minimum on which our American farmers can come 
out whole for the effort they have made in the allied cause. 


On January 15 he addressed the British Ministry of Food 


direct, stating (Exhibit D): 


The time has urgently arrived when the British Food Ministry in 
justice to the American farmer, who has, at so great an effort and out of 
patriotic desire to comply with the urgent request from the United 
Kingdom for the provision of adequate supply of fats, produced these 
fats far beyond any commercial justification of his normal market, 
should now have a definite position of one of two alternatives. The 
first of these alternatives is that the British Ministry should accept 
financial responsibility for the moral obligation which has been 
acknowledged by them and make purchases according to agreement at 
such prices as would protect the American farmer. On the other 
hand, the whole market of Europe should be opened to the Ama 
farmer through the removal of restrictions and blockade. 


Again on February 1, 1919, he addressed the President with 
regard to continued insistence of the Allies as keeping up the 
blockade in Germany. He said (Exhibit D): 


Our farmers and merchants are in extreme jeopardy from the sur- 
plus of food which the British now repudiate as to purchase and in 
which they obstruct in the wider freedom of market. The French 
obstruct the notion of neutrals trading with Germany, although that 
would alleviate both the financial problem and the distress. 


On February 4 he again addressed the President, as follows 
(Exhibit D): 

There is no right in the law of God or man that we should longer 
continue to starve Europe now that we have a surplus of food * * * 
by obstruction of every financial measure we can propose to the feed- 
ing of Germany. They have already defeated every step so 
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far for getting them food which we haye been promising for three 
months, * * * 


He finally won out. If he had failed, hogs would have gone 
to $5 per hundredweight. Every merchant and every bank in 
the mid-west would have come down in the crash. Every 
farmer would have been ruined. In order to indicate the 
reality of this I ask leave to print at the end of my remarks 
two documents, being but a selection from the many that passed 
on these occasions. After he had won the foodstuffs began to 
move into Germany. Mr. Hoover came under a fire of criti- 
cism for feeding the former enemy by many who still felt the 
wrongs of the war most strongly. It is worth while reading 
here for constant repetition to our children a public statement 
made by Mr. Hoover on the 2ist of March, 1919, for it shows 
the inspiration of a great American to our countrymen that 
they should rise above hate. 


WHY WE ARE FEEDING GERMANY 


From the point of view of my western upbringing, I would say at 
once because we do not kick a man in the stomach after we have licked 
him, 

From the point of view of an economist, I would say that it is 
because there are 70,000,000 of people who must either produce or 
die, that their production is essential to the world’s future, and that 
they can not produce unless they are fed. 

From the point of view of a governor, I would say it is because 
famine breeds anarchy, anarchy is infectious, the infection of such a 
cesspool will jeopardize France and Great Britain, which will yet 
spread to the United States. 

From the point of view of a reconstructionist, I would say that 
unless the German people can have food, can maintain order and stable 
government, and get back to production, there is no hope of their 
paying the damage they owe to the world. 

From the point of view of a humanitarian, I would say that we 
have not been fighting with women and children and we are not begin- 
ning now. 

From the point of view of our Secretary of War, I would say that I 
wish to return the American soldiers home, and that it is a good 
bargain to give food for passenger steamers on which our boys may 
arrive home four months earlier than will otherwise be the case. 

From the point of view of the American Treasurer, I would say that 
this is a good bargain, because it saves the United States enormous 
expenditures in Europe in the support of idle men and allows these men 
to return to productivity in the United States. 

From the point of view of a negotiation of the armistice, I would 
say that we are in honor bound to fulfill the implied terms of the 
armistice that Germany shall have food. 

Let us not befog our minds with the idea that we are feeding Ger- 
many out of charity. She is paying for her food. All that we have 
done for Germany is to lift the blockade to a degree that allows her 
to import food from any markets that she wishes and in the initial 
state; In order to effect the above we are allowing her to purchase 
emergency supplies from stocks in Europe at full prices. 

Taking it by and large, our face is forward, not backward on his- 
tory. We and our children must live with these 70,000,000 of Ger- 
mans. No matter how deeply we may feel at the present moment, our 
vision must stretch over the next hundred years, and we must write 
now into history such acts as will stand creditably in the minds of 
our grandchildren, 


MR. PEEK INTERVENES TO REDUCE PRICES TO THE FARMERS 


When Mr. Hoover had almost succeeded in securing an outlet 
for the American farmer in Europe by overcoming opposition 
to opening the blockade, there arose a new enemy of the Ameri- 
can farmer. That was a flank attack from home under the 
leadership of no less a person than George N. Peek. These 
incidents of his action are also in the public records, and they 
amply prove who was the “arch enemy” of the farmer in 1919. 
It certainly was not Mr. Hoover, as Mr. Peek alleges, for Mr. 
Hoover was fighting to uphold the prices to the American 
farmer and Mr. Peek was deliberately trying to bring about 
a reduction. 

On February 3, 1919, a meeting was held at the United States 
Treasury, at which were present Mr. George Peek, Secretary 
Redfield, and other officials. It was determined at this meeting 
to set up a board, the purpose of which was to bring about a 
reduction in the cost of living by reducing the price of food and 
therefore of farm products as well as other commodities. Au- 
thority was secured from President Wilson to appoint such a 
board called the Department of Commerce Industrial Board. 
Mr. George N. Peek was made its chairman, 

I call attention to the fact that this was exactly at the 
time Mr. Hoover was in the midst of his great fight in Europe. 
He had not yet secured the opening of the blockade. A public 
statement by the board to which Mr. Peek’s name is attached 
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was issued on February 13, stating that it was the avowed 
policy of the board to reduce prices of food and thus neces- 
sarily of agricultural products, as well as steel and other com- 
modities. 

The opening of the program of this board as to the farmers 
is shown in a letter from Secretary Redfield, dated February 
17, 1919, addressed to Mr. Hoover's representative in Wash- 
ington—Exhibit E—in which he called attention to the pub- 
lished plan adopted by Mr. Peek's board, and directly pro- 
tested the Food Administration holding up prices of agri- 
cultural commodities and even went so far as to denounce it 
as unpatriotic. 

Under instruction from Mr. Hoover, his representative on 
February 21 replied, calling attention to the moral obligations 
of the Food Administration to the farmers and refused to fol- 
low any such line—Exhibit E. Hoover was willing enough 
to see the cost of living decreased, but not at the expense of 
the farmer. 

Does this action of Mr. Hoover breathe enmity to the Ameri- 
can farmer? However, Mr. Peek, representing Secretary Red- 
field's board, promptly entered into negotiations with representa- 
tives of the Food Administration with a view to securing re- 
duction in the price of wheat and flour. 

One of the proposals was that the Food Administration should 
manipulate wheat control so as to reduce the current premium 
over the congressional minimum, buy the wheat crop at the 
congresisonal minimum, and then resell the wheat or flour to 
the public at a loss, this loss to fall upon the Government. He 
conceived that not only would this reduce the price of bread, 
but the influence of the reduced price of flour would bring 
down other food prices as well. An extract from his published 
statement as to the policies of the board on the subject is as 
‘ollows : 


Basic commodities such as steel, building materials, textiles, and 
food will be considered first and brought to a stable basis. The gov- 
ernmental policy, as expressed by the bill to authorize purchase by 
the Government of wheat at the guaranteed price and resale of it at 
the world price, is to assist in bringing prices of basic commodities to 


-| normality by bringing down the cost of living. 


At the very time he was negotiating these projects, No. 1 
northern wheat at Chicago was at a strong premium over the 
minimum and rose steadily to $3.23 a bushel a year later. In 
other words, for the period that Mr. Peek proposed that the 
prices should be reduced to the Government guarantee, the 
Food Administration actually realized for the farmer from 
85 cents to $1.15 above that guarantee. Mr. Peek’s proposal 
would have caused a gigantic loss to the United States Treas- 
ury. It would have reduced the price of wheat to the American 
farmer. 

At the time of this suggestion by Mr. Peek, Mr. Hoover was 
protesting vigorously from Paris against interference with his 
work in marketing American farm products and getting the most 
he could for the farmer. 

Mr. Hooyer, in an interview with the Associated Press, ap- 
pearing in the New York Times of March 9, 1919, gave reasons 
why he opposed the plans for reducing prices and subsidizing 
bread, and stated: 


The needs of Europe are larger than our previous estimates—for 
wheat. In the balance of supply and demand from our present wheat 
it now looks as though we might see wheat at $3.50 a bushel. 


In this interview he went on to state that the resale of wheat 
by the Government at a loss of even 50 per cent could not pos- 
sibly affect the price of bread more than 1 or 2 cents, because 
the larger part of the cost of bread during the war was due to 
high wages and cost of other supplies. 

Mr. Peek disagreed with Mr. Hoover, and attempted to ex- 
plain away this statement in the press. I quote from his state- 
ment in the New York Times of March 24, 1919: 


WASHINGTON, March 24, 1919.—Cheaper food in the near future was 
predicted to-day by Chairman Peek, of the Department of Commerce In- 
dustrial Board, as a result of a conference with Food Administration 
officials in New York. Mr. Peek said there had been a general misunder- 
standing of a recent statement by Mr. Hoover that wheat might go to 
$3.50 a bushel, and added that the billion-dollar grain appropriation 
made by Congress would enable the public to get wheat products at 
reasonable prices, as well as to make good the guaranty to the pro- 
ducer. With wheat prices reasonable, Mr. Peek said, reasonable prices 
of other products could be expected because wheat was the barometer 
of the food trade. 


Mr. Peek made no progress with his negotiations, so after un- 
availing meetings with Food Administration officials he appealed 
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over their heads to the President, and Secretary Redfield, on 
behalf of the board drafted the following cable, dated March 25, 
to be dispatched to President Wilson in Paris. This telegram 
submitted to Secretary Houston did not meet his approval. 
Whether it was sent or not I do not know; in any event it shows 
the spirit of Mr. Peek. 

Subject: Administration of wheat bill. 

Julius Barnes’s policy, as indicated in his statement to the congres- 
sional House committee for handling the 1919 wheat crop will be directly 
opposed to the policy and purposes of my industrial board—the ultimate 
success of which is dependent on bringing down the cost of living 
but not the standard of living. His position is, if possible, to 
liquidate the 1919 wheat crop without using any part of the billion- 
dollar appropriation, assuming wheat should be sold at home at no 
higher than world prices, but admits that under conditions likely to 
prevail world prices will be very difficult to determine. My opinion, 
shared by the industrial board, is that considering the world situation, 
if necessary to use part or even all of the appropriation to insure rea- 
sonable food prices at home we should do so. The bill provides that the 
appropriation is made to fulfill guaranty to farmers and assure reason- 
able living. costs. May I suggest that no one man should be permitted 
to define the policies, but that you should place the administration of 
the matter in the hands of a small nonpolitical commission which would 
select a general manager from !ts number, but policies to be determined 
by the commission. Barnes said he does not believe in subsidizing the 
American table. My contention is that this is preferable to general un- 
rest or worse resulting from excessive living costs and any considerable 
unemployment. This message is sent after Messrs. Peek and Ritter have 
had full discussion of the subject with Barnes. I regard the whole 
subject of vital importance. Within last two weeks grain corporation 
have sold 40,000,000 bushels of wheat to millers at approximately $2.40. 

REDFIELD. 


You will note the implied protest of Mr. Peek, the friend of 
the farmer, at holding the price of wheat up to $2.40, the market 
price of the day. 

Mr. Peek went further; he proposed directly that the price of 
hogs should be reduced. I read here a report written at that 
time by Edgar Rickard, representing the Food Administration, 
of a conference on April 15 with the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Houston: 

Secretary Houston is convinced that the activities of the Industrial 
Board of the Department of Commerce are serving to destroy rather 
than pacify the general trade conditions in the United States. Messrs. 
Peek and Ritter have personally requested him to call a meeting of the 
packers and insist upon their establishing lower prices for meat and 
meat products, irrespective of the effect upon the producers. This 
Secretary Houston has refused to do. 

He was asked by Secretary Redfield to join him in a letter to the 
President requesting that the Grain Corporation be instructed to sub- 
sidize wheat prices. Secretary Houston refused to join in any such 
letter and prevailed upon the Secretary of Commerce to write a letter 
under his own name if he had to write it at all, reciting the exact 
status of affairs, This letter was read to me in confidence, and in its 
final form would carry very little weight as it simply recited three 
conditions to be considered; the first, whether it is a good policy to 
artificially maintain the subsidized price for wheat in order to save the 
Treasury from loss; second, whether the Government pay the difference, 
irrespective of the so-called“ world price“; third, whether it should be 
left to the future results of supply and demand to determine the entire 
policy of the handling of the grain crop in 1919. In this letter Secre- 
tary Redfield apparently desires to impress the President with his own 
ideas with regard to subsidizing. 


You will note from the above Mr. Peek's friendship to the 
farmer. Not only did Food Administration officials protest but 
farmer representatives in the United States protested at the 
character of Peek’s publie statements and his proposals. 

Among those who protested was Milo D. Campbell, who then 
headed the National Milk Producers Association. Finally some 
sort of conference was called at the office of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in May, 1919, to consider Mr. Peek’s work chiefly 
with regard to steel, after which Mr. Peek stated his views 
generally, which brought a reply from Mr. Carter Glass, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, which I have quoted. 

After the scathing denunciation of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the efforts of the Industrial Board of the Department of 
Commerce, under Mr. Peek’s chairmanship came to an in- 
glorious end. It had been thwarted in its effort to depress 
American farm prices by the successful termination of Mr. 
Hoover's struggle to open the markets of western Europe to the 
accumulated American surplus. It was this after-the-armistice 


struggle wherein Mr. Hoover through his strong opposition had 
defeated Mr. Peek's attempts to reduce the farmer's prices that 
won the enmity of the latter and lays the foundation for the 
campaign of criticism, misrepresentation, and perversion of 
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facts which find their last exposition in the pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 
MAINTAINING THE PRICE OF HOGS 


Examine that record and you will find that one of the lines 
of Mr. Peek's representation of Mr. Hoover's activities during 
the war period is in relation to livestock. Mr. Peek bases his 
Statements on wild assertions of a Mr. Hirth, a Democrat from 
Missouri, together with so well known a livestock authority as 
Gifford Pinchot. The Food Administration under Mr. Hoover 
dealt mainly with the problem of hogs; that was the only class 
of animals where stimulation was given by assurance of prices. 
The supplies of fats in the world had to be rapidly increased if 
the Allies and our Army were to be supported. The American 
hog was the only direction through which it could be quickly 
accomplished. 

In order to deal with the problem justly to the farmer, Mr. 
Hoover insisted that the Secretary of Agriculture should appoint 
an adyisory board of 32 representative farmers, who in turn 
appointed a livestock subcommittee who sat constantly at Mr. 
Hoover's side throughout the war, and no policy of the Food 
Administration was undertaken without their cooperation. 
Thus the farmer was given a voice in the determination of his 
own interest. I place in the Recorp as Appendix A the 
names of this board, many of whom to-day are the most im- 
portant agricultural leaders. 

The success of this effort to stimulate fat production with 
its enormous difficulties is one of the greatest services ever 
performed for the American farmer, and no real friend of the 
farmer ever served him better. Early in 1918 the advisory 
board recommended that a minimum of $15.50 should be set 
as the price of hogs in Chicago in order to stimulate production 
and protect the farmer. The average pre-war price was $7.50. 
This was an increase of 112 per cent against a general price 
level increase at that time of only 88 per cent. This price was 
negotiated by Mr. Hoover on behalf of the farmers with the 
Allied Buying Commission on the one side and the Chicago 
packers on the other, the packers’ price being limited to 2% 
per cent on sales. This price was maintained over the winter of 
1918. In order to further stimulate production and the breeding 
of hogs in the spring of 1918, an assurance was given that the 
price of hogs should be made as nearly as could be thirteen times 
the price of corn. In any event, it would be a minimum of 
$16 for all the hogs sent to market that were born in the 
spring of 1918. These hogs began to come to market in Octo- 
ber, 1918. The price was above $16 and in October it became 
evident that the war was about to collapse and vast quantities 
of corn which had been dammed back in the Argentine 
threatened the market. The price of American corn began to 
fall rapidly. It fell 30 to 40 cents a bushel. The farmers, 
realizing that this would mean a fall in the price of hogs, 
flooded the market with hogs, and a complete breakdown in 
all price arrangements was threatened. On October 24 Mr. 
Hoover addressed a letter to the Farmers’ Advisory Board sub- 
committee which I placed here in the Recorp as Exhibit B. 
In this letter Mr. Hoover asked for an immediate meeting of 
the advisory board to consider the situation, He pointed out 
the precipitate fall in the price of corn, the rush of hogs to 
market panic in prices then and pending. In this letter he 
said: 


I am extremely troubled at the situation, for, as the board is well 
aware, the one desire of the Food Administration is to do justice to 
the producer in the United States and to secure him a proper return 
for his large exertions in providing the world with larger food supplies. 
The whole plan put into action a month ago with the approval of 
this board was designed purely for this purpose. There can be no 
doubt that from the overmarketing the plan may become at any moment 
unmanageable. 


The board of farm representatives made a recommendation 
that the Food Administration adopt a minimum price of $17.50 
per hundred pounds for hogs instead of the variable arrange- 
ment previously adopted with its minimum of $16. This gave 
an increase to almost 150 per cent over pre-war. Mr. Hoover 
negotiated this on behalf of the farmers with the allied buyer 
on one side and the packers on the other, and thus he overcame 
the threatened loss due to the fall in corn price and the impend- 
ing debacle was prevented. 

A statement was issued to the press on October 25 setting out 
in detail the conclusions of this agricultural advisory board and 
the arrangements which had been entered into. That state- 
ment is so enlightening that I have reproduced it here as 
Exhibit C. There is no man who will read these documents 
who will not see that their foundation lay in a solicitude for 
the welfare of the American farmer. They are not the state- 
ments of his enemy but the statements of his friend. 
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WHAT THE FARMERS THOUGHT OF MR. HOOVER’S SERVICES ON THEIR 
BEHALF DURING THE WAR 


As a tribute to this work of Mr. Hoover, the advisory board 
livestock subcommittee passed the following resolution: 

JANUARY 28, 1919. 

Whereas there has come to the attention of the livestock committee 
of the National Agricultural Advisory Committee, through press reports 
and certain public statements, certain criticisms of the United States 
Food Administration; and 

Whereas these outgivings have made it clear that there is, in some 
quarters, a lamentable lack of knowledge respecting basic facts connected 
with the stimulation of production, increase of conservation, and control 
of distribution of foods; * * * 

Whereas the space limitations of these resolutions give no adequate 
opportunity to direct attention to the broad foundation laid by Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, the United States food administrator, for the purpose 
of insuring essential food supplies for war needs, but we feel that we 
can not do otherwise than record our judgment of the purpose, the 
spirit, and the accomplishments of his administration: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the livestock committee of the National Agricultural Ad- 
visory Committee, now in secsion in Washington, That we here record 
our high sense of appreciation of the extraordinary ability and uniform 
fairness with which Herbert Hoover has met and discharged the weighty 
responsibilities which have devolved upon him in stimulating home 
production without which we would now be facing a world shortage of 
food and consequent higher cost of living, in eliminating speculative 
control of wheat and other essential products, which has ever been 
harmful alike to producer and consumer, in conserving food and food- 
stuffs, and in supplying the wants of millions who were and still are 
dependent upon American resources for the necessaries of life. 

‘We are of opinion that no agency or department of the Government 
has done a greater work, and that no man of the many chosen for 
important national and international service has earned a higher place 
in public esteem and admiration than has the man who played so notable 
part in guiding and bringing together the producers and consumers of 
the country, and who, by his rightful possession of the confidence of 
all classes at home and abroad, has brought a united citizenship into 
voluntary contributions of service and sacrifice, 


I read you a letter sent to the press by a leading farmer of 
Missouri who sat as a member of this board, under date of 
February 28, 1928: 


I have been a farmer in Saline County, Mo., all my life. During the 
war I went to Washington as representative of agriculture to confer 
with the Food Administration with regard to prices of farm products 
and especially meat prices. I have seen the agricultural price fixing 
charges which have been made against Secretary Hoover. I believe in 
a square deal, and having served as an agricultural representative 
upon the Advisory Committee in the Food Administration, and having 
had constant opportunity for observation of the attitude of Mr. Hoover 
for a period of over six months, I feel that it is only fair to say that 
I have never encountered a man who was more sympathetic and just 
with agriculture than Mr. Hoover. From the opportunity I had to 
personally observe his conduct and attitude I don’t believe that the 
farmer has a better friend in America to-day than Mr. Hoover. 

S. P. HOUSTON. 


I shall also add to my remarks statements issued by two 
former national presidents of the Farm Burean Federation as 
Exhibit H. 

Contrast these acts and the results obtained from them with 
the statement which Mr. Peek puts into his article in the Con- 
GEESSIONAL Recorp, where he says: 


Yet his [Mr, Hoover's] attitude for seven years may be summed up 
as this— 

“That if the farmers were fools enough to believe what he told them 
in war times, so that their total production can be sold only at ruinous 
prices, let them take the consequences. The only remedy is to let 
prices get so low that part of the farmers will be starved out in sufi- 
cient number to let the rest of them produce at a living wage.” 

This epitomizes the Hoover viewpoint as Food Administrator, and 
since, and the farmers know it. 


Documents, Mr. Peek, speak louder than words, and the re- 
sults that flowed from the Hooyer policies here presented 
destroy the venom of this dishonest conclusion. 

DETERMINING THE WAR PRICE OF WHEAT 

The review of the wheat stabilization contained in Mr. 
Peek’s article varies the usual story which has been circulated 
by interested critics even when it was known to be without the 
slightest foundation. But in Mr. Peek's article appears the 
insinuation that Hoover and Hoover alone fixed a maximum 
price above which wheat was not allowed to be sold. He varies 
the oft-repeated story by saying that the farmers do not so 
much protest against the minimum price as against the fact 
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that under Mr. Hoover’s manipulations this guaranteed mini- 
mum price was made in effect a fixed maximum price. That 
statement is as contrary to the truth as was its predecessor 
that Mr. Hoover controlled the price of wheat against the 
farmer. The bare lie that has been told that Mr. Hooyer con- 
trolled the price of wheat has been nailed repeatedly but I will 
nail it once again. There is nothing like a public record made 
at the time when all these problems were before the country to 
demonstrate the truth or falsity of such statements. I there- 
fore append to my remarks as Exhibit F a full statement 
made to the President of the United States by Mr. Hoover 
under date of July 10, 1917. It sets out the reasons for the 
necessity of giving protection to the American farmer in the 
price of wheat against the $1.50 wheat then prevailing. No 
enko the American farmer could haye written this letter, 
He said: 


The experience this year in the rampant speculation, extortionate 
profits and the prospect of even narrower supplies than 1916 harvest 
and carry-over, must cause the deepest anxiety, No better proof of the 
hardship worked upon our people during the past year needs be deduced 
than the recitation of the fact that the producer received an average 
of $1.51 per bushel for the 1916 wheat arvest, yet wheat has been as 
high as $3.25 at Chicago and the price of flour has been from time to 
time based upon this speculative price of wheat, so that through one 
evil cause or another, the consumer has suffered from 50 to 100 per 
cent, and the producer gained nothing. 

During recent months the allied governments have consolidated their 
buying into one hand in order that they might relieve the burden of 
speculation from their own consumers and the export price, if not con- 
trolled, is subject to the will of the allied buyer and in great measure the 
American producer is left to his judgment and without voice. * * è 

In order to do justice to the producers who have shown great 
patriotism in a special effort to increase production in 1927 and to 
further stimulate the efforts of 1918, it is absolutely vital that we shall 
protect the farmer from slump in price this year due to glut as above 
or from the uncontrolled decisions of any one buyer. I am informed 
that most of the allied countries have fixed the price of wheat to the 
farmer at $1.80 per bushel, and many of them believe that as Allies- it 
is our duty to furnish wheat at a price which delivered to them will 
not exceed their domestic price—in other words, about $1.50 per bushel 
Chicago. Neither the responsible officials nor I hold this view, because 
I consider the stimulation to production, if no other reason, is in the 
long run in the interest of the Allies, 


In consequence of this presentation Mr. Hoover recommended 
that the President appoint a commission on which farmers 
should be fully represented to determine what would be a fair 
price for the Allies to pay for wheat. Mr. Hoover took no part 
in its determination. The constant repetition of the falsehood 
that Mr. Hoover fixed the price of wheat resulted recently in a 
prominent western newspaper making inquiry of this commission 
as to exactly what did happen. That newspaper published its 
findings in a pamphlet, and I append hereto in this record the 
statement of the Kansas City Star of October 28, 1927, as 
Exhibit G. 

The four surviving farmers on this board joined in a de- 
nunciation of this lie. They are men who lead in farm organi- 
zations to-day and are Mr. Hoover's friends. 

While that lie is dead, the position has shifted slightly to this 
new invention which appeared in Mr. Peek's article in the 
RECORD. 


The truth is that after Congress had passed legislation in 1917 
guaranteeing the farmers a minimum price of wheat to stimulate pro- 
duction, Mr. Hoover, as Food Administrator, without a shadow of 
authority from Congress, so manipulated the wheat market that he held 
down the price of wheat at all times to the minimum figure fixed by the 
President’s proclamation. 


A law had been passed by Congress guaranteeing $2 a bushel 
for wheat for the 1918 crop, but the congressional guaranty did 
not extend to the 1917 crop. The farmer was protected from 
$1.50 wheat for the 1917 crop solely by Mr. Hoover's origina- 
tion of the fair-price commission. This commission stated that 
the fair price should be $2.20, or 20 cents above the congres- 
sional guaranty, The allied buying commission, being the sole 


‘buyer of the export surplus, was able at all times to make the 


price. The fair price determined by the commission in which 
the farmers participated was the price which the Allies were to 
pay. No question of minimum price entered into the problem. 
The charge that Mr. Hoover restrained the price of wheat to 
the congressional minimum is at once disproved by the fact 
that this fair-price commission recommended 20 cents above the 
minimum, which was subsequently raised to 26 cents, and that 
was practically the price until the armistice, because the sole 
buyer of the allied buying commission made the price. 
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When the armistice occurred the world began to realize that 
the German blockade would be raised, and they brought in their 
competitive buyers for the surplus and the price rose steadily 
for a year until it reached $3.25 a bushel. 

Within the past 10 days, in protest against the repeated new 
form of misrepresentation, Mr. E. M. Flesh, president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, made the following state- 
ment, copied in the press, which discloses that the average 
price received by the farmer over the whole period of Govern- 
ment intervention was not $2, the congressional minimum, not 
limited to $2.20, the fair price determined upon, but actually 
was $2.45 a bushel. 

Mr. Flesh, in his telegram to Senator Rxxn, said: 


As vice president or president of the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion during its entire existence, I have naturally regretted your Mil- 
waukee attack on Mr. Hoover, where you were misled into stating that 
he held down the price of wheat during the war, This is not true. 

You were originally misled into stating that he fixed the price of 
wheat, You have rightly abandoned this misrepresentation, as it has 
been abundantly disproved by the joint statement of the farmer 
representatives on President Wilson's commission, which was appointed 
at Mr. Hoover's request, to protect the farmers’ interest. 

You have, however, again been misled into distortion of a few 
months’ temporary action in a crisis of exhausted supplies, which 
action prevented profiteering in flour and feed against both farmers as 
well as other consumers. 

The proof that you are misinformed is easily shown by the fact that 
the price of wheat averaged $2.45 during the whole period of Grain 
Corporation operations compared with the $2 minimum fixed by Con- 
gress, and would have been much lower except for these operations, 
It may also be noted that this average price was 170 per cent above 
pre-war, waile for the same period all other commodities averaged 115 
per cent over pre-war, 

It is perhaps unnecessary to protest at these misrepresentations in 
view of the fact that they have gone on for 10 years, and Mr. Hoover 
has gained steadily in the affection of the American people during that 
time, 

E. M. FLESH. 


A statement recently issued by Professor Warren, of Cornell, 
shows that the price of wheat was relatively higher than the 
average of all commodities during the war. I defy any fair- 
minded farmer in the United States to read and study these 
evidences and many others and not conclude that Mr. Hoover 
was actuated by a desire to do justice by the American farmer. 

I may call attention to the fact that this was the first time 
that the American farmer had a full voice in the determination 
of the price at which he could dispose of his product, and with- 
out these stimulations by Mr. Hoover he would have received 
a far lower price for his crop. 


PRICE OF WHEAT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES DURING THE WAR 


Still another misrepresentation of Mr. Peek is shown on page 
5927 of the ConeressionaL Recorp, where he says, “the truth 
is the foreign governments paid more than $2.20 to their own 
producers.” He states France paid $3.94, Italy $4.33, United 
Kingdom $2.28. I do not know where Mr. Peek gets those fig- 
ures nor to what period they refer, but if to the period during 
which we were in the war—1917 and 1918—they are absolutely 
wrong. The price he quotes for the United Kingdom of $2.28 
per bushel is the correct average price for imported wheat in 
the Liverpool market for the year 1917. It was not the price 
which the British paid for home-grown wheat, which was not 
far from $1.80 per bushel. For prices in other countries we 
may refer to figures quoted by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, which may be accepted as unbiased. 

This authority shows that for the year 1917 the average price 
of wheat in France was 37.9 franes per 100 kilos. One hundred 
kilos is equivalent to 220 pounds, and our bushel of wheat 
weighs 60 pounds, The average exchange rate of francs in 1917 
was 17.5 per cent per franc. Making the conversion, the aver- 
age French price of wheat in 1917 was equivalent to $1.81 per 
bushel, or quite different from $3.95 quoted by Mr. Peek. From 
the same source and by the same method it is found that the 
Italian price in 1917 was equivalent to $1.60 instead of Mr. 
Peek's $4.33. It is unnecessary to go further, but the other 
figures show similar discrepancies. It might be added that the 
price of Argentine and Australian wheat was $1.50, but was 
inaccessible to the Allies only because we needed all the ships 
available to carry our troops and supplies to France. 

Still another example of Mr. Peek's misrepresentation is when 
he says that the Grain Corporation negotiated the purchase of 
4,000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat for American mills, and 
that the aim and effect was to hold American wheat prices 
down, and it worked. If Mr. Peek knew his figures better he 
might have said that the Grain Corporation in 1917 and 1918 
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purchased 17,000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat to be ground in 
American mills. If he knew that he would also know that the 
purpose was not to hold American wheat prices down. The sole 
purpose was to secure and employ American flour mills and give 
the much-needed mill feeds for animals to American dairies and 
all the resulting flour was shipped to the Allies. Had this 
wheat not gone through American mills it would have gone 
direct to the Allies. The wheat was brought here to benefit 
American farmers with mill feed, to give employment to Ameri- 
can labor, and to save shipping space by shipping flour instead 
of the bulkier wheat. 


THE HIGH PRICES OF WHEAT 


It has been repeatedly shown by authoritative charts that the 
price of wheat was relatively higher than that of any agricul- 
tural commodity in which there was a free market during the 
period of control. Mr. Peek seeks to discredit that achievement 
of the Food Administration operating under Mr. Hoover's direc- 
tion and tells a half truth only when he calls attention to the 
fact that the price of rye, which was uncontrolled, rose in 
Chicago in March, 1918, to $2.84, while No. 2 winter red wheat 
was selling at $2.17 a bushel. This fact, he concludes, disproves 
the assertion of the relative higher price for wheat. I charge 
that a half truth is here stated. There were two or three 
months in the 1917 and 1918 crop years when rye sold at this 
higher price than wheat, but, as is well known, it was due to 
certain neutral Governments who entered the market and bid 
up the price of rye, hoping to be able to divert their purchases. 
from the war zone and thus get hold of some of the foodstuffs 
that were being prepared for use either by the Allies or in this 
country. They were caught up with and were prevented by the 
War Trade Board from exporting their purchases except as it 
might go definitely to the Allies. Defeated in their attempt of 
seeking their own advantage or in the purpose of ultimately de- 
livering their product behind the western front, their specula- 
tion went for naught and they resold the rye they purchased 
at a loss. This very obvious speculation can not in anywise 
deny the statement honestly made of the relatively higher price 
that ruled for wheat over that of any agricultural commodity 
in which there was a free market, 

THE CONDITION OF THE FARMER AT THE END OF MR, HOOVER’S DIRECTION 
OF THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Peek charges in effect that Mr. Hooyer brought about the 
fall of agricultural prices after the war; that it was he who 
deflated the farmer. It needs but an examination of the actual 
record to see how far this charge is from the truth. The Food 
Administration came to an end on the 30th of June, 1919. Mr. 
Hoover retired from public service at that time. The Govern- 
ment guaranty on wheat was carried on by other persons for 
another year, but the test of what happened after the war is 
an examination of prices of farm products themselves, using 
not only the date of Mr. Hoover's retirement but the prices six 
months later and prices a year later than that date. 
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A glance at these prices will convince any skeptic that the 
great debacle in farm prices did not arrive for a year after 
Mr. Hoover had retired to private life. As a private citizen he 
could not have produced the general slump which followed the 
war. Prices which he was instrumental in securing for the 
farmer during the whole period of his occupancy of his office 
gave to the farm the greatest period of prosperity America has 
ever seen and a period replete with rising values in land. 
Mr. Hoover came back into public life as a member of the 
Cabinet in March, 1921, and at that date the prices of these 
same commodities had fallen to the bottom. From that day to 
this he has given unceasing support to every legitimate proposal 
for restoration of farm prosperity. 

Again, I am not alone in calling attention to the falsity of the 
conclusions drawn in the article that Mr. Peek prepared printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Record. On April 10, a few days ago, 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOKHART] called attention in a 
speech in this body to the prices at which Mr. Hoover turned 
over agricultural products when he quit managing prices in the 
United States, and took issue with the very article of which I 
am now speaking, 


THE PRESIDENT’S AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE OF 1024 


One particular statement made by Mr. Peek interested me 
to the extent of making further inquiry. He asserts that four 
years ago, when the President appointed an agricultural com- 
mission to inquire into the best method of agricultural relief 
the membership was announced immediately after election by 
the President, Mr. Coolidge, and the personnel of the conference 
were all of the Hoover persuasion. The inference is that this 
board was dominated by Mr. Hooyer; that its conclusions being 
in opposition to the views of Mr. Peek, were not the conclu- 
sions of agriculture but the conclusions of Mr. Hoover. I have 
inquired into the personnel of this commission and find it was 
composed of the president of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the president of the Farmers Union, the master of the 
National Grange, the president of the American National Live- 
stock Association, the Secretary of Agriculture, a former Gov- 
ernor of Wyoming who had been president of the National 
Livestock Association, and two presidents of agricultural col- 
leges, and one important farmers’ cooperative. 

It is obvious from that list that President Coolidge called 
into consultation men who had been selected by farmers them- 
selves to head their great organizations. He included all of 
the greatest of these organizations. Mr. Peek’s lack of accu- 
racy would seem to suggest that Mr. Hoover had designated 
to the hundreds of thousands of farmers in the United States 
that they should choose Mr. Taber to be master of the National 
Grange, Mr. Bradfute to be president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Mr. Barrett as president of the Farmers 
Union, Mr. Bixby as president of the Livestock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Merritt to represent the cooperative associa- 
tions of the West in order that he might subsequently direct 
them to make a report which is a clear refutation of the pro- 
posals of Mr. Peek. These gentlemen did not support those 
proposals which gives an insight into the animus which per- 
yades the article that I have been discussing. 

I have thus detailed Mr. Hoover’s great services to his coun- 
try and to the agricultural interests whose welfare he felt so 
important to the winning of the war which Mr. Peek so sincerely 
deprecates. I have given you an insight into the contest which 
was waged against Mr. Hoover behind his own lines. I have 
pointed out the misrepresentation and falsity of the charges 
which that animus has spread upon the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
T have disclosed without fear or favor the public documents of 
the time which make the record complete, and there is but one 
word more that I wish to say. Mr. Hoover undertook our Food 
Administration at the specific request of our Council of National 
Defense because he alone of all Americans had an experience 
in the problem of food administration. He had fed 10,000,000 
Belgians and French over a period of three years, in which 
work all problems of production upon the farm and distribution 
through the market had to be undertaken, and solved them in 
advance of similar activities in any other of the war countries. 
The Belgian Relief Commission was the food administration of 
Belgium, and as such became the progenitor of every other 
food administration which the war imposed upon the world. 
As other nations adopted the plan, Mr. Hooyer advised them 
of the experiences that had been acquired in Belgium. The 
Food Administration under his leadership was one of the great 
contributing factors in the winning of the war. From an an- 
nual export of 6% million tons of food before the war, that 
export rate was raised to 20,000,000 tons during the war. In 
so doing the margin of food supply was provided, which was 
necessary to enable our own soldiers and those of our Allies 
to win the war that we had to win: It meant a sacrifice to 
every one—the farmers, the workers, and above all, the lives 
of the soldiers of this Republic. 

Would Mr. Peek seek to claim that our farmers wanted $5 
to $10 a bushel on wheat at 500 to 1000 per cent increase, as the 
price of their support in the great national effort? If that 
had happened, the war would have ended right there. If such 
prices had prevailed, the war would have been lost. No patri- 
otic farmer in the United States ever wanted such a price as 
the measure of his loyal service, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed at the 
end of my remarks the various exhibits to which I have referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The exhibits are as follows: 


EXHIBIT A 


The membership of the Agricultural Advisory Committee from time to 
time comprised the following men: 

Henry C. Stuart, Elk Garden, Va., chairman. 

C, S. Barrett, Union City, Ga. 

E. S. Brigham, St. Albans, Vt. 

W. L. Brown, Kingman, Kans. 
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Milo D. Campbell, Coldwater, Mich. 
D. R. Coker, Hartsyille, S. C. 

W. R. Dodson, Baton Rouge, La. 
Eugene Funk, Bloomington, III. 
N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo. 

W. C. Gordon, Humboldt, Tenn. 
John Grattan, Broomfield, Colo. 
J. N. Hagan, Bismarck, N. Dak. 
F. J. Hagenberth, Spencer, Idaho. 
W. W. Harrah, Pendleton, Oreg. 
C. W. Hunt, Logan, Iowa. 

H. W. Jeffers, Plainsboro, N. J. 
Isaac Lincoln, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
D. O. Mahoney, Viroqua, Wis. 
D. M. Massie, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
W. F. Pratt, Batavia, N. Y. 

G. C. Roeding, Fresno, Calif. 

M. Sanson, Fort Worth, Tex. 
C. J. Tyson, Floradale, Pa. 
Oliver Wilson, Peoria, III. 

J. G. Brown, Monon, Ind. 

E. C. Grown, Chicago, III. 

J. M. Evvard, Ames, Iowa. 

W. M. MeFadden, Chicago, III. 
J. H. Mercer, Topeka, Kans. 

S. P. Houston, Malta Bend, Mo. 
A. Sykes, Ida Grove, Iowa. 

C. E. Yaneey, Liberty, Mo. 


Exner B 


OCTOBER 24, 1918. 

Dear GOVERNOR STUART: I have asked that we should have a meet- 
ing to consider the present situation in the hog market, and for the 
board to join in the negotiations for placing the controlled orders for 
export pork products for the month of November. 

You will recollect that at our meeting a month ago methods were 
outlined by your board that were then felt would apply In a practical 
way the formula for a price of 100-pound hogs, based on the average 
farm yalue of 13 bushels of corn, and that by the application of this 
arrangement from month to month stability and assurance could be 
given to the market and a stimulative return could be given to the swine 
growers of the country during the heavy marketing season. The Octo- 
ber contracts for export shipments were let to the 50 different partici- 
pating packing firms by the Food Administration for 130,000,000 pounds 
of pork products on a basis refiecting the recommendation of the board, 
and these packers undertook in writing to support the price of hogs 
on this general basis during the month of October, 

We all believed that these arrangements would work out to stabilize 
the price up to a fair level to give a just return to the farmer, and 
would give effect to the announced policies of the Food Administration 
in his protection. 

Since our meeting very serious difficulties have arisen from causes 
that could not be foreseen, and these difficulties give me the most 
extreme anxiety. They arise from the following causes: 

The current peace negotiations have alarmed the holders of corn and 
there has been a fall of from 30 cents to 40 cents per bushel in the 
price. The large accumulations of very low-priced corn in the Argen- 
tine and South Africa would upon peace and liberated shipping become 
available to the European and even the American market, and in con- 
Sequence there has been a good deal of natural alarm. This fall in 
corn has created the fear with many hog growers that a similar fall 
was impending in hogs as well as corn, with the advent of peace. 
Moreover, this lower range of corn prices, when incorporated in an 
average of the previous fiye months settled upon as a basis for calcu- 
lating hogs, prophesies a continuously falling price of hogs. As a 
result producers are apparently in a panie at this possible indication 
of lower ranges and have been overshipping to the market. The 
receipts of hogs is running apparently somewhere near 30 per cent 
more than the receipts last year, while the increased production in 
the country appears to average but about 15 per cent. In addition 
there has been an undue marketing of heavy sows, which are not 
adapted for export. The result has been a great embarrassment to 
the packing houses to take care of the receipts. Many of the packers 
have actually paid over the price at which hogs were offered in an 
endeayor to maintain their obligations. The action taken by the board 
and the Food Administration at the last meeting has fortunately 
prevented a slump in hogs comparable to corn. 

While I do not advance the notion that we may have immediate peace, 
my own view of its effect if it should be realized is that no matter what 
the result might be in corn there will be an even larger demand for pork 
products with peace than during the war, because of the enormous fat 
shortage in the Central Empires, which would be an additional demand 
upon the top of the present heavy demands for the Allies. So far as 
is humanly possible to interpret these facts, I believe we should have an 
even stronger demand for pork products after peace than before, and 
that therefore the alarm of hog producers is unwarranted. 
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I am extremely troubled at the situation, for, as the board is well 
aware, the one desire of the Food Administration is to do justice to the 
producer in the United States and to secure him a proper return for his 
large exertions in providing the world with larger food supplies. The 
whole plan as put into action a month ago was designed purely for this 
purpose. There can be no doubt that from overmarketing the plan may 
become any moment unmanageable, I am therefore anxious that you 
should consider the problem anew and all its aspects. 

To indicate our intention to proceed in this matter in absolute good 
faith, I may say that we have in hand orders for 170,000,000 pounds of 
pork products for the month of November, which may be slightly in- 
creased during the month. The Food Administration is prepared to 
place these orders on the basis of the 13-to-1 ratio applied to the month 
of November. I do not, however, feel that if the producers continue to 
flood the market this will assure any stability to price. This undertak- 


ing on our part should indicate our desire to carry out the plan abso- 
lutely as laid down. 

As stated above, the hogs in the country indicate a 15 per cent in- 
crease and the Increased export orders for the last five months of this 
year compared with last year as follows: 


1 Estimated, 


It will be seen by the above that the demand has greatly increased and 
I believe we could handle the situation were it not for the panic among 
producers, and if the hogs were being shipped normally to the market in 
proportion to their natural increase over last year. 
Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT Hoover. 
The Hon. H. C. STUART, 
Chairmen Agricultural Advisory Board, Washington, D. C. 


Exuisit C 


OCTOBER 25, 1918. 

The conference between the livestock subcommittee of the Agricul- 
tural Advisory Board, including special members representing the swine 
industry and of the Food Administration, held on October 23 to 25, 
has, after consideration of the present situation of the pork and hog 
market, reached the following conclusions : 

The entire marketing situation has so changed since the September 
joint conference as to necessitate an alteration in the plans of price 
stabilization. The current peace talk has alarmed the holders of corn, 
and there has been a price decline of from 25 cents to 40 cents per 
bushel. The fact that the accumulation of low-priced corn in the 
Argentine and South Africa would, upon the advent of peace and lib- 
erated shipping, become available to the European market, has cre- 
ated a great deal of apprehension on the part of corn holders. This 
decline has spread far among swine growers that a similar reduction 
in the prices of hogs would naturally follow. Moreover, the lower 
range of corn prices would, if incorporated in a 13 to 1 ratio, obvi- 
ously result in a continuously falling price for live hogs. In view of 
these changed conditions many swine producers anticipated lower 
prices, and as a result rushed their hogs to market in large numbers, 
and this overshipment has added to and aggravated the decline. 

The information of the Department of Agriculture indicates that 
the supply of hogs has increased about 8 per cent, while the highest 
unofficial estimate does not exceed 15 per cent increased production 
over last year. On the other hand, the arrival of hogs during the 
last three weeks in the seven great markets has been 27 per cent more 
than last year during the corresponding period, demonstrating the 
unusually heavy marketing of the available supply. In the face of 
the excessive receipts some packers have not maintained the price 
agreed last month. On the other hand, many of the packers have 
paid over the price offered to them in an endeavor to maintain the 
agreed price. The result in any event has been a failure to maintain 
the October price basis determined upon the September conference and 
undertaken by the packers, Another factor contributing to the break 
in prices during the month has been the influenza epidemic; it has 
sharply curtailed consumption of pork products and temporarily de- 
creased the lubor staff of the packers about 25 per cent. 

On the other hand, the exports of 150,000,000 pounds of pork prod- 
nets for October compared with about 52,000,000 pounds in October a 
year ago, and the export orders placenble by the Food Administration 
for November amount to 170,000,000 contrasted with the lesser ex- 
ports of 98,000,000 for November, 1917. The increased demands of 


the Allies are continuing and are in themselves proof of the necessity 
for the large production for which the Food Administration asked. 
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The increase in export demands appears to be amply sufficient to take 
up the increase in hog production, but unfavorable market conditions 
existing in October afford no fair index of the aggregate supply and 
demand, 

It must be evident that the enormous shortage in fats in the 
Central Empires and neutral countries would immediately upon peace 
result in additional demands for pork products which, on top of the 
heavy shipments to the Allies, would tend materially to increase the 
American exports, inasmuch as no considerable reservoir of supplies 
exists outside of the United States. It seems probable that the pres- 
ent prospective supplies would be inadequate to meet this world de- 
mand with the return to peace. So far as it is possible to interpret 
this fact, it appears that there should be even a stronger demand 
for pork products after the war, and therefore any alarm of hog 
producers as to the effect is unwarranted by the outlook. 

In the light of these circumstances, it is the conclusion of the con- 
ference that attempts to hold the price of hogs to the price of corn 
may work out to the disadvantage of pork producers. It is the con- 
clusion that any interpretation of the formula should be a broad-gauged 
policy applied over a long period. It is the opinion of the conference 
that in substitution of the previous plans of stablization, the livestock 
subcommittee of the Agricultural Advisory Board, together with the 
specially invited swine representatives, should accept the invitation of 
the Food Administration to join with the administration and the packers 
in determining the prices at which controlled export orders are to be 
placed. This will be regularly done. The influence of these orders 
will be directed to the maintenance of the common object, namely, the 
stabilization of the price of live hogs so as to secure as far as it is 
possible fair returns to the producer and the insurance of an adequate 
future supply. 

These foreign orders are placed upon the basis of cost of hogs to the 
packers. 

As the result of conferences between this body and the packers 
committee, representing the 45 to 50 packers participating in foreign 
orders, together with the allied buyers, all under the chairmanship of 
the Food Administration, the following undertaking has been given the 
packers : 

“In view of the undertakings on the part of the Food Administration 
with regard to the coordinated purchases of pork products, covered in 
the attached, it is agreed that the packers participating in these orders 
will undertake not to purchase hogs for less than the following agreed 
minimums for the month of November; that is, a daily minimum of 
$17.50 per hundred pounds on average of packers’ droves, excluding 
throw outs, ‘Throw outs to be defined as pigs under 130 pounds, 
stags, boars, thin sows, and skips. Further, that no hogs of any kind 
shall be bought, except throw outs, at less than $16.50 per hundred 
pounds, the average of packers’ droves to be construed as the average 
of the total sales in the market of all hogs for a given day. All the 
above to be based on Chicago,” í 

We agree that a committee shall be appointed by the Food Administra- 
tion to check the daily operations in the various markets with a view 
to supervision and demonstration of the carrying out of the above. 

The ability of the packers to carry out this arrangement will depend 
on there being a normal marketing of hogs based upon the proportionate 
increase over the receipts of last year. The increase in production 
appears to be a maximum of about 15 per cent, and we can handle 
such an increase. 

If the producers of hogs should, as they have in the past few weeks, 
prematurely market hogs at such increasing numbers over the above 
it is entirely beyond the ability of the packers to maintain these mini- 
mums, and therefore we must have the cooperation of the producer 
himself to maintain these results. It is a physical impossibility for 
the capacity of the packing houses to handle a similar overflood of 
hogs and to find a market for the output. The packers are anxious to 
cooperate with the producers in maintaining a stabilization of price and 
to see that producers receive a fair price for their products, 

Thos. E. WILSON, 
Chairman Packers’ Committee. 


Me. Hoover wrote on January 9, 1919, to President Wilson, who was 
then in Paris at the peace conference, regarding allied cancellations, 
the blockade, and the extreme jeopardy of the American farmer, He 
said: 

“The allied food necessities have been outlined from time to time 
by a series of programs made up by the Inter-Allied Food Council; 
the latest of these programs is as recent as the 15th of December, and 
calls for our entire January surplus. Qur manufacturers have provided 
the particular types of manufacture required by each of these govern- 
ments and have enormous stocks of these materials in hand ready for 
delivery in accordance with the indicated programs above mentioned. 

“While we can protect our assurances given producers in many 
commodities, the most acute situation is in pork products, which are 
perishable and must be exported. We have in January a surplus of 
about 400,000,000 pounds; and the French, Italian, and Belgian 
relief and other customary orders, when restored, will cover 60 per 
cent of such. The British orders, at the rate indicated in their official 
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programs, would have been 140,000,000 pounds and covered our defi- 
ciency plus some help I am giving from the relief. The British posi- 
tion is that they have sufficient supplies to last them for some weeks 
and that they wish to reduce their stocks, 

“If there should be no remedy to this situation, we shall have a 
debacle in the American markets, and with the advances of several 
hundred million dollars now outstanding from the banks to the pork- 
products industry we shall not only be precipitated into a financial 
crisis but shall betray the American farmer who has engaged himself 
to these ends. The surplus is so large that there can be no absorp- 
tion of it in the United States, and it, being a perishable, will go to 
waste. 

“Mr. Davis and I have endeavored for the last six weeks to arrive 
at some cooperative action with the British agencies to forfend this 
situation, and, as indicated above, the final result has been the refusal 
on their part to cooperate. We have suggested that the British Gov- 
ernment should join with ourselves in the purchase of the necessary 
amounts of fats at our assured price to be resold to the liberated and 
enemy territories in order to prevent the above debacle, ard this they 
have finally refused. I wish to assure you again that the prices we 
are maintaining are the very minimum on which our American pro- 
ducers can come out whole on the effort they have made in the allied 
cause, and I can not impress upon you too strongly the reaction that 
will arise in the United States if this situation falls to the ground.” 

Mr. Hoover's efforts to open the allied blockade are shown by the 
following: 

Panis, February 1, 1919. 

My Dran Mn. Prestpent: Mr. McCormick will be sending to you the 
three resolutions which we are most anxious should be gotten through 
the supreme war council at the meeting on Monday or Tuesday. As 
you know, I have been advocating these points now for nearly two 
mouths, and, from selfish or bureaucratic obstruction, we have as 
yet no results, and I see no hope of attaining any such results except 
through strong intervention on your part. 

Our farmers and merchants are in extreme jeopardy from their sur- 
plus supplies of food, which the British now repudiate as to purchase, 
but which they obstruct to a wider freedom of market. The French 
obstruct the notion of neutrals trading with Germany, although it 
would alleviate both the financial problem and distress. We have no 
justification in humanity or politics in debarring neutrals from buying 
all the food they wish for their own consumption, now that we have 
ample supplies. The blockade on Mediterranean countries bas no pur- 
pose Whatever except to serve detailed selfish interests. All these 
measures impose a much larger burden on relief than would be necessary 
if all these people could produce and trade where they may in food. 

There is so much obstruction that I despair even getting it past the 
supreme war council unless some great world opinion is brought to bear, 
and I would like to have you advise me whether you do not think it is 
desirable for me to disclose the nature of these resolutions that you 
will propose to the press at once, and I am sure there will be a reac- 
tion from the whole neutral world and a reaction from the United 
States in your support, and the very nature of this reaction will expedite 
acceptance of the principles, 

Faithfully yours, 
HERBERT HOOVER, 

His Excellency the PRESIDENT, 

Hotel Murat, Paris. 


PARIS, February 4, 1919. 

Drar Mr. PRESIDENT: An error in the inclosure sent to you in my 
letter of yesterday with respect to the relaxation of blockades has, I am 
sorry to say, confused your mind on the matter. I inclose herewith the 
resolution drafted by Mr. McCormick and myself, which we are anxious 
to get through the supreme war council. It has three main purposes: 

First. There is no right in the law of God or man that we should 
longer continue to starve Europe now that we have a surplus of food, 
That is the object of the first part of the first resolution. 

Second. The French, by obstruction of every financial measure that we 
can propose to the feeding of Germany in the attempt to compe] us to 
Joan money to Germany for this purpose, have defeated every step so 
far for getting them the food which we have been promising for three 
months. The object of the second part of the first resolution and of 
the second resolution is to at least find some channel by which the 
Germans can help themselves by trade with neutrals and South America. 

Third. The object of the third resolution is to allow the people border- 
ing on the Mediterranean to get into production and trade with all 
their might, and by so doing ndt only revive their commercial life but 
also to a large degree supply themselves with food and other commodi- 
ties and thus take a large part of the burden of relief from the back 
of our governments. 

. 


* * > * * . 

I have worked consistently since arriving in Europe on the 25th day 
of November to secure these objects and I have to confess that, although 
they have been accepted in principle in first one department and one 
government after another, they are constantly defeated by one bureau- 
cratic and special self-interest after another of various governments, and 
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I can assure you that the blockade against neutrals and the southwest 

is being used to-day for purely economic ends, when its sole justifica- 

tion was for the protection and furtherance of military operations, 

which justification is now gone. 
* . * 


Faithfully yours, 


His Excellency the PRESIDENT, 
Hotel Murat, Paris, 


HERBERT Hoover, 


January 25, 1919. 
BeirisH Foop MINISTRY, 
London, England. 

Dear Sins: In review of the situation in my letters to Mr. Clynes 
and the British Ministry of Food of January 2, it appears to me that 
the time has urgently arrived when the British Food Ministry, in 
justice to the American farmer, who has at so great an effort and out 
of patriotic desire to comply with the urgent requests of the United 
Kingdom for the provision of an adequate supply of fats, produced these 
fats far beyond any commercial justification of his normal market, 
should now have a definite position of one or two alternatives. First, 
either the British Food Ministry should accept the financial responsi- 


bility for the moral obligation, which has been acknowledged by many 


of its members, and make such purchases for the month of February 
as will protect the American farmers’ prices under the arrangements 
by which the American packer is compelled to prepare these products 
at a profit to himself of not more than one-quarter of a cent a pound; 
or, on the other hand, that the whole of the market of Europe (except, 
of course, the enemy other than agreed ration) should be thrown open 
to him without any restrictions and that the governmental buying 
agencies in the United States should be immediately withdrawn and the 
trade allowed to return to its normal basis of supply and demand. The 
continuation of these agencies, unless they carry out the moral obliga- 
tions and make their purchases on the basis of a fair return to the 
farmer, will surely be interpreted as a menace to fair trade. 

The American farmer will entirely realize that conditions have no 
doubt changed with the armistice and will not wish to insist on his 
product being purchased where it can not be used, but he will rightfully 
resent it if, as a result of this situation, advantage were taken to 
make artificial prices against him. I ean not imagine any situation 
that will cause more criticism than for the British Government at a 
later stage, through consolidated buying agencies like APEC, to enter 
the American market and acquire large quantities of produce at a 
depreciated price, this price being the result of maintained artificial 
commercial conditions, 

A periodic conference has been held with the representatives of the 
American farmer, the representatives of APEC, in which the policies 
were determined from time to time to the satisfaction of all parties. 
Such a conference is to be again held on next Tuesday, the 28th instant, 
to determine the policies to govern the month of February. If the rep- 
resentatives of APEC are not prepared to attend and take such an allot- 
ment of products under the condition to be actually agreed there, thon 
this conference must be notified in all justice to British interest and 
to the American farmer that APEC has entirely withdrawn from the 
field and that the world markets, including the United Kingdom—but, of 
course, with enemy restrictions—are coincidentally thrown open to the 
normal course of trade, The matter is therefore one of urgent care, 
in which I have but one interest, and that is to see that there is a fair 
arrangement all around. 

Yours truly, 
Hensert Hoover. 


ExHIBiIT E 
Fenrvary 17, 1919. 

My Dran Mr. Warrmarsu: I note in Commerce Reports for Feb- 
ruary 14, page 724, copy herein, that certain suggestions and recom- 
mendations therein fully described have been made to the Food Adminis- 
tration, looking to the stabilizing of what are presumably existing or 
past prices and it appears to be the fact that there was a unanimous 
agreement with the Food Administration to continue the stabilized 
prices. I gather from it that the intent is to maintain an existing 
price. If I am correct in this supposition and if the price thus to be 
maintained is one that has hitherto prevailed under war conditions, I 
venture, respectfully, to doubt the wisdom of any effort to maintain it 
or indeed to maintain any other price now or in the immediate future. 

Your attention is respectfully invited to the inclosed statement of 
an official plan approved by the President and now being undertaken 
by this department looking toward a general reduction of all commodity 
prices. This plan having been submitted to many of the industries 
concerned and discussed by them has been universally approved. It is 
my judgment that it is not only unpatriotic but dangerous now to 
attempt to maintain any prices at their former level, and that the 
Government is in the highest way obligated not only to cease from 
maintaining them but to see that so far as practicable they are defi- 
nitely reduced. 
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There is a specific reason for this viewpoint that I feel you will 
appreciate. Bolshevism is here not as a theory or as a passing phase 
but as a serious fact. That which broke out in Seattle and recently 
showed itself also in Butte, Lawrence, Paterson, and elsewhere was 
not a mere strike but a definite attempt at a social revolution. The 
advocates of this revolution do not hesitate so to describe it. They 
come with official authority from the Russian Bolshevik Government 
provided with funds and literature. This Bolshevik movement has 
been applauded in Carnegie Hall in New York within the last three 
weeks where I was present as a speaker. 

This revolutionary movement—for it is no less—has for its back- 
ground the intense pressure of the cost of living accentuated by the 
present unemployment and, as our attaché at Petrograd has truly said, 
Bolsheyism is anarchy of mind based upon an empty stomach. Who- 
ever to-day in the presence of our existing growing unemployment 
attempts to maintain a price on any necessity of life above the lowest 
figure to which it can be brought by Government aid is playing directly 
into the hands of a real revolutionary party. 

I trust that these suggestions will be taken very seriously, and that 
nothing will be done looking to maintaining current or past prices or 
that any action to that effect will be disavowed, if possible. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary. 

Mr. T. F. WHITMARSH, 

Acting Food Administrator, 
United States Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 21, 1919. 
Mr. WLan C. REDFIELD, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. Secrerary: We are in the position of having certain 
clearly moral obligations which we have to carry out to producers of 
food and upon which the production was greatly stimulated and these 
agreements were made for the purpose of winning the war. The pro- 
ducers have responded in good faith to the program of production 
which they assumed and the Food Administration can not abandon 
the moral obligation to which it properly and with due authority 
committed the Government unless the Government itself by clear and 
direct Executive order, as assuming the responsibility, requires the Food 
Administration to withdraw from the regulation and stabilization to 
which I have referred. 

Permit me to say that I do not agree with your suggestion that the 
effort to maintain the prices as to the commodities above mentioned is 
either “ unpatriotic” or “dangerous” for while we will not undertake 
any new plan of stabilization of any commodity, we think it would 
be exceedingly dangerous from the Government's point of view to put 
itself in the position of not carrying out obligations which it had 
assumed during the war and for the short period which it may be 
necessary to continue the same under the agrecments. 

I inclose you copy of letter I have written Secretary Glass on this 
subject and am taking the liberty of inclosing him a copy of this 
letter. 

Yours very truly, 
T. F. WHITMARSH. 
Kxuinrr F 
Jury 10, 1917. 

DEAR Mn. PRESIDENT: In response to your request I send you here - 
with the following notes compiled by myself and my associates upon the 
present situation with regard to wheat. 

1, The 1917 harvest promises to yield 678,000,000 bushels. The 
normal internal consumption and seed requirement (assuming a carry- 
over of same volume in 1918 as in 1917), amounts to about 600,000,000 
bushels; thus leaving a theoretical export balance of 78,000,000 bushels. 
The conservation measures are already having a marked effect and 
it is not too much to hope that the national saving may be 80,000,000 
to 100,000,000 bushels, and therefore the export balance increased to, 
say 158,000,000 to 180,000,000 bushels. 

2. The experience this year in the rampant speculation, extortionate 
profits, and the prospect of even narrower supplies than 1917 harvest 
and carry-over, must cause the deepest anxiety. No better proof of 
the bardship worked upon our people during the past year needs be 
deduced than the recitation of the fact that the producer received an 
average of $1.51 per bushel for the 1916 wheat harvest, yet wheat has 
been as high as $3.25 at Chicago and the price of flour has been from 
time to time based upon this speculative price of wheat, so that 
through one evil cause or another, the consumer has suffered from 
50 to 100 per cent, and the producer gained nothing. After much 
study and investigation, it is evident that this unbearable increase 
in margin between producer and consumer is due not only to rank 
speculation, but more largely than this to the wide margin of profit 
naturally demanded by every link in the chain to insure them from 
the great hazards of trade in the widely fluctuating and dangerous 
price situation during the year when all normal stabilization bas been 
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lost through the interruption of world trade and war. AN these 
factors render it vitally necessary to initiate systematic measures 
which will absolutely eliminate all possibility of speculation, cure 
extortionate profits, effect proper distribution and restriction on ex- 
ports to a point within our own protection. These measures can not 
be accomplished by punitive prosecution of evildoers, but only by 
proper and anticipatory organization and regulation all along the dis- 
tribution chain. 

3. During recent months the allied governments have consolidated 
their buying into one hand in order that they might relieve the burden 
of speculation from their own consumers, and the export price, if not 
controlled, is subject to the will of the allied buyer, and in a great 
measure the American producer is left to his judgment and without 
voice. Furthermore, in normal circumstances United States and Ca- 
nadian wheat is moved to Europe largely in the fall months, such ship- 
ments averaging about 40,000,000 bushels per month and relieving a 
corresponding flow from the farms into the interior terminals. This 
year, owing to the shortage of shipping, the allied supplies must pro- 
ceed over a large period of the year and will not during the fall 
months apparently average over 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 bushels per 
month. We must, therefore, expect a glut in our interior terminals 
during a considerable period. The financial resources of the grain trade 
are probably insufficient to carry this extra load without the help of 
speculators, and, moreover, the consolidation of practically all foreign 
buying in the hands of the allied buyer has further tended to diminish 
the capital resources available by placing a number of firm's out of 
business and limits the financial capital available in export trade. 
The net result of this situation is that unless some strong and efficient 
Government action is immediately settled and brought into play the 
American producer will face a slump in wheat. In any event, the 
price of export wheat will be dictated by a single agency. The Amer- 
ican consumer will be faced with a large part of the essential bread- 
stuff having passed into the hands of speculators, for some one must 
buy and hold not only the normal flow from the farmer but this 
probable glut. 

4. With great reduction in the consumption of wheat bread 
now fortunately in progress, the employment of our mills must be 
greatly diminished, and with the reduction of domestie-flour produc- 
tion and our daily feed from wheat residues will be greatly cur- 
tailed. Therefore we must induce foreign buyers to accept flour in- 
stead of wheat. 

5. In order to do justice to the producers, who have shown great 
patriotism in a special effort to increase production in 1917 and to 
further stimulate the efforts of 1918, it is absolutely vital that we 
shall protect the farmer from slump in price this year due to glut 
as above or from the uncontrolled decisions of any one buyer. I am 
informed that most of the allied countries have fixed the price of wheat 
to the farmer at $1.80 per bushel, and many of them believe that as 
Allies it is our duty to furnish wheat at a price which delivered to 
them will not exceed their domestic price—in other word, about $1.50 
per bushel Chicago. Neither the responsible officials nor I hold this 
view, because I consider the stimulation to production, if no other 
reason, is in the long run in the interest of ‘the Allies. There is, 
however, a limit to price which so trespasses upon the rights of the 
consumer as to defeat its own object through strikes, raises in wages, 
and social disturbances in the country. It is with the view to finding 
a solution to those problems, filled with the greatest dangers to both 
our producers and consumers, that legislation has been proposed and 
pressed for speedy enactment. 

6. The proposed Food Administration has conferred with many 
hundred patriotic men engaged in production and distribution and has 
investigated the condition of the consumers in many centers as well. 
Many plans have been tentatively put forward and abandoned and 
others have been developed, but In any case none has nor can be settled 
until legislation has been completed. Three facts stand out plainly 
enough from our investigations: First, that in this situation the 
farmer will need protection as to the price of wheat; second, that 
large masses of people in the consuming centers are being actually 
undernourished to-day due to the exorbitant cost of living, and these 
conditions, unless some remedy be found, are likely to repeat them- 
selves in even more vicious forms at this time next year; and, third, 
the speculator, legitimate or vicious, has taken a large part of the 
money now being paid by the consumer, 

7. It seems to be overlooked in some quarters that the marketing 
of this year's wheat is surrounded with circumstances new to history 
and that the old distributing safeguards are torn away by isolation 
from the reciprocal markets abroad and the extinction of a free ex- 
port market and free export transportation. The harvest has begun 
to move, and from these very causes the price of wheat has begun 
to drop, and if the farmer is to sell his wheat, either the speculator 
must return to the market to buy and carry not only the normal 
flow from the farmer in excess of domestic and foreign requirements 
but also the glut due to the restriction upon the outlet to the latter, 
and he must charge bis toll to the producer and the consumer, and 
this latter upon a more extensive scale than last year, as his risks 
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will be greater and the practical export buyer must fix his own price 
for export wheat from the sole outlook of his own clients and in 
execution of his duty he will in all normal circumstance follow the 
market down by buying only his time-to-time requirements, as he can 
not be expected to carry the load of our domestic accumulation. Or 
the governments must buy the surplus wheat at some reasonable 
minimum price, allowing the normal domestic trade of the country 
to proceed with proper safeguards against speculation. Nor would 
the services of the speculator be necessary, for the Government should 
be able to stabilize the price of wheat without his assistance and can 
control the price of export wheat. 

I remain, 

Your obedient servant, 
HERBERT HOOVER, 

His Excellency the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Washington, D. C. 
Exnimr G 
{Reprint from the Kansas City Star, October 28, 1927] 
Hoover Nor Paice FIXER—A COMMITTEE OF TWELVE MADE Wan WHEAT 
$2.20—Presipent GARFIELD, CHAIRMAN OF THE Farr Price Con- 

MITTEE, Writes THE Starn—Hoover HAD NO PART IN IT 

For the first time the full and authoritative facts with respect to 
fixing the war price of wheat are now revealed. 

The basic price of wheat during the war was fixed at $2.20 a bushel 
by the fair price committee of twelve, appointed by President Wilson. 
Herbert Hoover had nothing to do with determining the price. 

The only reason action was taken at all was to protect the American 
farmer from $1.80 wheat. 

These statements are flatly made by Dr. Harry A. Garfield, president 
of Williams College and chairman of the fair price committee, in a 
letter to. the Star, They are concurred in by all the surviving farmer 
members of the committee. 

In the discussion of the farm situation since the agitation for the 
McNary-Haugen bill, there have been many assertions as to the re- 
sponsibility for the war price of wheat. Some of the farm leaders 
have said in public addresses that Herbert Hoover, United States food 
administrator in the war, fixed the price which was carried through 
the war period. 

So many inquiries on the subject came to the Star that it determined 
to go to headquarters for authoritative information. Accordingly it 
wrote to Doctor Garfield, as chairman of the committee in direct charge 
of the price determination, for a statement. Doctor Garfield delayed 
his reply until he could communicate with the surviving farmer mem- 
bers of the committee and obtain their approval of his presentation of 
the facts. 

THE FAIR-PRICE COMMITTEE 

The fair-price committee, which was appointed by President Wilson 
in the summer of 1917, was composed of the following members: 

Harry A. Gartield, president of Williams College, chairman; Charles 
J. Burrett, president of the Farmers’ Union; William M. Doak, vice 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; Eugene E. Funk, 
president of „the National Corn Association; Edmund E. Ladd, presi- 
dent of North Dakota Agricultural College; R. Goodwin Rhett, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States; J. W. Shorthill, 
secretary of the National Council of Farmers’ Cooperative Associations ; 
James W. Sullivan, of the American Federation of Labor; L. J. Taber, 
master of the Ohio State Grange; Prof. F. W. Taussig, of Harvard 
University, chairman of the United States Tariff Commission; Theodore 
N. Vail, president of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co.; and 
Henry J. Waters, president of the Kansas State Agricultural College. 

THE STAR’S INQUIRY 

The Star's letter to Doctor Garfield: 

SEPTEMBER 29, 1927. 

My DEAR DOCTOR GARFIELD: With the presidential campaign ap- 
proaching, the statement is being made in political speeches in the 
Wheat Belt that Herbert Hoover was responsible for fixing the war 
price of wheat. The statement often takes the form of a charge that 
Mr. Hoover arbitrarily and unfairly held down the farmers’ profits for 
the benefit of England. Our understanding in the Star office is that 
a committee, of which you were chairman, determined the price. But 
with the lapse of years recollections grow hazy. 

We belleve you would be doing a public service if you would send 
us the facts in the case for publication in the Star, so the public may 
be correctly informed on this moot point. 

Thanking you for any information you can supply us, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
THE Kansas CITY Star, 
DOCTOR GARFIELD’S REPLY 

Doctor Garfield's letter to the Star follows in full: 

WILLIAMS COLLEGR, 
Williamstown, Mass., October 18, 

To the Stan: I am in receipt of your letter of September 29, and am 
pleased to lay before you the facts with regard to the determination of 
the price of the 1917 wheat crop. 
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As chairman of the commission appointed by President Wilson to de- 
termine this price of wheat for the 1917 crop, I have carefully pre- 
served the data upon which the findings of the commission were based. 
I am the more willing to reply to your letter in view of the persistent 
misstatement that Secretary Hoover determined the price. Mr. Hoover 
had absolutely no part in this matter other than to urge upon Presi- 
dent Wilson that some action must be taken to protect the American 
farmer. 

In order that this controversy should be settled with finality, I have 
laid the matter before the surviving farmer members of the fair-price 
commission—Mr, Charles Barrett, president of the Farmers’ Union; 
Mr. L. J. Taber, master of the National Grange; Mr. E. D. Funk, at 
that time president of the Corn Growers’ Association; and Mr. W. J. 
Shorthill, secretary of the Farmers’ Cooperative Elevators Association. 
Those gentlemen welcomed the opportunity to sign the attached state- 
ment in which I, together with Doctor Taussig, the economist member, 
and Mr. Doak, who represented the railway brotherhoods, also concur. 

The occasion for the determination of a fair price arose from the fact 
that the allied governments had consolidated their buying agencies into 
one hand and, through this buying power over the surplus, controlled 
the price of American wheat the moment the exports of the new crop 
should begin. The allied buying agencies considered that they should not 
pay more than $1.50 to $1.80 for American wheat. They advanced the 
argument that abundant wheat existed in the Argentine and in Aus- 
tralia at prices ranging from $1.25 to $1.50 per bushel, and the further 
fact that they had fixed the price to their own farmers at about $1.80 a 
bushel; that the only reason for purchasing American wheat was to free 
allied ships from the long voyages to the Southern Hemisphere in order 
that they might carry American troops, and they therefore did not con- 
sider that they should pay in excess of these prices. 

It was solely to protect the American farmers from this situation that 
Mr. Hoover presented to President Wilson the necessity for some action. 
President Wilson appointed the commission, directly under himself, to 
determine the matter, and the commission unanimously determined 
$2.20 at Chicago as a fair price. The Congress had fixed the Govern. 
ment price for the 1918 crop at 20 cents less; that is, $2 per bushel. 

As will appear from the inclosed statement, Mr. Hoover was not a 
member of the commission and took no part in its deliberations or con- 
clusions. 

I attach hereto the signed statement, which I am authorized to for- 
ward you on behalf of the above-mentioned gentlemen. 

Very truly yours, 
H. A. GARFIELD. 


THE SIGNED STATEMENT 

The signed statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF FARM REPRESENTATIVES WHO WERA MEMBERS OF 
PRESIDENT’S FAIR-PRICE COMMISSION FOR WHEAT, 1917 CROP 

(a) The allied committee which purchased wheat for all the Allies 
was practically the only export buyer of wheat, and through this buy- 
ing power over the surplus exercised an important influence on the price 
of American wheat. 

(b) The minutes of the committee's deliberations, August 1730, 1917, 
a certified copy of which was delivered to each member before the final 
adjournment, evidence the care taken by the committee to prevent 
outside interference. After many formal and informal ballots it was 
voted unanimously to recommend to the President that the price for 
No. 1 northern spring wheat be fixed at $2.20. Only members of the 
committee were admitted after balloting began; all were present except 
Mr. Rhett, and none left the room until a statement addressed to the 
President had been prepared and approved by the committee. The con- 
clusions of the committee were not made known to Mr. Hoover until 
after this statement had been approved. 

(e) In reaching its conclusions the committee kept constantly in mind 
the three following factors, as stated in its report to the President: 
The fact that the United States was at war, the need of encouraging the 
producer, and the necessity of preventing speculation and profiteering. 

(d) In accepting the recommendations of the fair-price committee the 
President issued a statement August 30, 1917, in the course of which 
he said: “The price now recommended by that committee, $2.20 per 
bushel at Chicago for the basic grade, will be rigidly adhered to by 
the Food Administration. Mr. Hoover, at his express wish, has taken 
no part in the deliberations of the committee on whose recommendation 
I determined the Government's fair price, nor has he in any way inti- 
mated an opinion regarding that price.” 


THE 


CHARLES BARRETT, 
L. J. TABER. 
B. D. FUNK. 
W. J. SHORTHILE. 


Exursit H 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE FARMERS OF AMERICA 


By Oscar E. Bradfute, former president American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Xenia, Ohio 

I am an American farmer and believe the time has come when the 

farmers, who constitute one-third of the population of this great country, 
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and have by far the greatest amount invested in their business of any 
of the great industrial group in America, should take a yery deep inter- 
est in the proposed candidates for President of the two great political 
parties before their nominating conventions, rather than waken up 
afterwards to find that they have no satisfactory candidate placed be- 
fore them. 

As president of the greatest farm organization in America for three 
terms, I came in contact with most of the political, social, economic, 
and industrial leaders of America, and there seemed to me to be one 
outstanding man among them most eminently fitted to be President of 
the United States, and that man is Herbert Hoover. 

I have recognized in Herbert Hoover a man most fitted for the 
Presidency, not simply because of his remarkable record in the admin- 
istration of many complex problems, although I can bear witness to 
his efficiency in these lines; nor because of his personality, although I 
have found him always frank, open, and obliging; but I recognize in 
Herbert Hooyer one who is keenly alive to every best interest of the 
American farmer; because he has stood behind every principle enun- 
ciated by our farm organizations than any other man I know of in 
publie life. 

I am a farmer and have lived upon, operated, or supervised my own 
farms for almost half a century. I have no other important interest, 
private or public, than that of the farm. With this in view, I want to 
analyze, from the farmer's point of view, the record of Herbert Hoover. 

Very few farmers had ever heard of him until he was made Food 
Administrator during the war. No one will deny that this office, 
created as a war measure, brought with it duties, responsibilities, and 
regulations which were new to the farmer. Many of them seemed to 
interfere with the personal Initiative and prerogatives of the individual 
farmer. Such, of course, invited opposition but were accepted as a 
necessity born of war. 

As Food Administrator, Mr. Hoover could not be the exclusive servant 
of agriculture. His duties and responsibilities demanded fairness and 
equality to every class of people. In the perplexing duties which he 
assumed there was no precedent to guide him, since America had never 
before needed a Food Administrator, Not only was the welfare of our 
entire Nation dependent, in a large measure, upon the wisdom of his 
policies; indeed the welfare of the whole allied cause and the future 
course of world issues rested more heavily upon his shoulders than any 
of us realized at the time. ; 

He doubtless made some mistakes. The wonder is that he did not 
make many. All of our marketing systems were disorganized and on an 
artificial bases. There are particularly two criticisms sometimes heard 
regarding his attitude toward the farmer in his Food Administration 
work. The first of these has to do with the fixing of the price of 
wheat. I am quite sure that since the publication of the Garfield 
correspondence only the ignorant or prejudiced can believe he had a 
part in the conference which did set the price of wheat at $2.20 per 
bushel. It should be generally known that he asked for the appoint- 
ment of this commission because the European nations which had been 
buying our food products (each nation with its own public purchasing 
department and with private firms of each country also in the market, 
making a competition which had run prices of wheat and other farm 
products to high levels with every indication that prices would go still 
higher) had consolidated their buying in order to stop competition. 

Thus the American farmer was about to be left with but a single 
purchaser for his large exportable surplus. That single purchaser would 
have the power to determine the price of the farmers’ entire crop, be- 
cause the world price would determine the domestic price. It was the 
avowed intention, and Mr. Hoover knew it, to force the price of wheat 
to approximately $1.50 on the farms. He requested a price-fixing com- 
‘mission, because he knew an injustice was about to be done to the 
American farmer and he was determined to avoid this injustice if pos- 

: sible.. It is also known that the price which the commission set was not 
as high as Mr. Hoover personally thought it might be. 

The criticism is made that the established price was to be a minimum 
price and that at no time during the war did prices go beyond the 
minimum level, Of course not. They could not have done so with but 
a single purchaser. It is absurd to have expected that they would. 
Anyone familiar with the many attempts at price fixing throughout 
many countries of the world's history knows that an established price, 
whether maximum or minimum, always becomes the actual price. 

The second criticism has to do with pork and pork products, which 
next to wheat were the most important in the food classification. After 
a period of uncertainty in the hog market it was agreed in a conference 
between the Food Administration and representatives of the pork in- 
dustry that without an official fixtng of prices Mr. Hoover would attempt 
to secure for the farmer a price per hundredweight for live hogs equal 
to thirteen times that of a bushel of corn on the Chicago market. It 
was, of course, difficult to absolutely carry out this plan, since the price 
of corn was a fluctuating price. It was, however, very satisfactorily 
done until after the armistice, for hogs brought from $6 to $9 per 
hundredweight over the pre-war average, a higher price than they had 
seen in the past six years. 

At that time Mr. Hoover, as Food Administrator, held enormous con- 
tracts from the allied governments for future deliveries of pork. The 
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1918 pig crop was still largely unmarketed. It had been produced at 
high cost of food and labor, beginning with the breeding season of a 
year before. 

Shortly after the signing of the armistice the European nations 
abruptly served notice of the cancellation of their immense orders. 
They could go to the Southern Hemisphere and get cheaper fats. The 
high cost of living at home was becoming a serious problem. Enormous 
pressure was being exerted upon the Federal Government to do some- 
thing to lessen these costs. The Cabinet of that time believed that the 
only way to immediately and effectively lower the high cost of living 
was to lower the price of the basic industry, which in this case was the 
farmer. Mr. Hoover urged that the agreement with the farmer should 
be carried out as nearly as it was possible to do so. To cancel the 
orders or to aceede to the request of the administration would have 
been not only an injustice, but a faithless act to the farmer. Mr. 
Hoover further maintained that all the 1918 pork production would be 
needed before another crop could be produced. He believed that if the 
price agreement with the farmers could be maintained until March that 
by that time the European powers would be in position to enter the 
market, and supply and demand would raise price levels even above the 
agreed price ratios, whereas abrogation of the agreement earlier than 
March would reduce the prices to the farmer almost half. 

I do not know of any more heroic acts in history than that of Mr. 
Hoover, who almost lone-handed withstood the attacks of the European 
nations on one hand and the administration of his own Government on 
the other in his determination to prevent the forcing of lower prices. 

His sole motive in making the fight was to secure justice for the 
farmer. Usually where justice is at stake and determination enters a 
conflict, justice wins. And Hoover won. It was after the closing of the 
Food Administration that the disasters or deflation hit the farmer. 
His fight prevented the whole collapse of American agriculture. 

The aftermath of war is always want and suffering. Mr. Hoover 
took up immediately following his work as Food Administrator the 
humanitarian work of the American Relief Association. In the saving 
of the lives of 8,000,000 babies the whole world became his debtor. I 
do not recall how many millions of number, it would mean little be- 
cause the figures would be so large that the human mind could not 
comprehend them. But I do know that in the carrying out of this 
work Mr. Hoover did not slacken in his allegiance to the American 
farmer. He insisted that American donations of money, either public 
or private, must be expended only for American produced food. In 
this way he very materially enlarged our foreign outlets at a time 
when it meant much to the farmer. 

Those who follow closely the exports of American corn will note 
that the exportations for the year 1921 were the largest ever known, 
more than double that of any other year in a quarter of a century. 
The crop of the preceding year had been a large one and the price 
disastrously low. Mr. Hoover organized the buying for the Russian 
famine with the deliberate purpose of raising the price of corn on the 
Chicago market. His large purchases succeeded in doing this. A raise 
of at least 10 cents per bushel is directly attributed to him, and this 
price advance was carried far into the crop of the next year. 

Since Mr. Hoover has been a member of the President’s Cabinet he 

he has been most helpful to agriculture. I personally know that one 
of the first things he did in the Department of Commerce was to 
establish a foodstuff division, the principal function of which has 
been to find increased outlets for American farm products. In the 
selection of men who are carrying on this work in the Department 
of Commerce, Mr. Hoover was guided largely by the advices of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. Shortly after he became Secre- 
tary there was a large unemployment of labor and the demand for 
farm products dropped greatly. To consider means to create employ- 
ment Mr. Hoover called a notable conference in Washington. It was 
my privilege and honor to have been invited to serve as one of the 
representatives of agriculture in this conference. I personally know 
that one of the objectives of Mr. Hoover in this conference was to 
assist the farmer as well as the laborer, for by getting the workers 
back on their jobs it would increase the farm market. It did so. 
Everyone knows that that conference and subsequent actions of Sec- 
retary Hoover have had much to do with the industrial prosperity 
of the intervening years, and while agriculture has not enjoyed 
the prosperity which it has deserved, it has, nevertheless, profited 
largely by the increased domestic market for good products. Had it 
not been for this, farm prices would have been lower than they have 
been. 
Those who have served the American Farm Bureau Association and 
other farm organizations will all bear witness that Secretary Hoover 
has been called upon to consider every helpful farm measure that has 
been passed by Congress since the war, and that never hag he been 
found wanting. It is not certain that the grain control bill, the 
emergency tariff, the agricultural schedule of the Fordney-McCumber 
Dill, the intermediate credits act, the packer and stockyards act, as well 
as varlous others could have been enacted had it not been for the broad 
shoulder of Mr. Hoover helping push forward the farmer’s wagon. 

He has been criticized because he has not approved the McNary- 
Haugen bill, and it has been freely stated that President Coolidge's 


position has been due to Mr. Hoover's influence. The latter state- 
ment is certainly an injustice to President Coolidge. Everyone who 
knows the President knows he has an open mind on all subjects, but 
no one who knows him well will agree for a minute that he is dic- 
tated to or unduly influenced by Cabinet officer or any other man, He 
is the President of the United States in fact as well as right. 

Those who will take the time to look into the history of recent 
farm legislation will find that Mr. Hoover was the first man in America 
to advocate a Federal Farm Board. He also early advocated the 
creation of groups or committees to advise and supervise commodity 
marketing. He has stood always four-square for the encouragement of 
orderly cooperative marketing and the proper financing of the same, 
even through Government aid. These also have been essential features 
of every MeNary-Haugen bill. 

It is true that he has not supported the principle of Government 
price fixing, which has been a part of some of the various McNary- 
Haugen measures; but even the strongest supporters of these measures 
have not abandoned what they interpret as price-fixing features and 
are hence now in agreement with Secretary Hoover. Thus it can be 
said that in every essential detail, except the equalization fee, Mr. 
Hoover has been a supporter of the objectives and principles of farm 
relief. If it is true that he does not believe in the theory of the 
equalization fee, it can be likewise said that large numbers of our best 
informed and thinking farmers also disagree with this provision. 

Have we come to that place in our American life that either private 
citizen or public servant must be condemned if he expresses an honest 
conviction at variance with the conyiction of other individuals or 
groups of people? Does not the genius of our American institutions 
guarantee to every man freedom of thought and utterance? To what 
end are we going to permit misrepresentation and vituperation to ex- 
pend themselves for mere political ends? In whose eye is the mote 
and in whose the beam? 

Both recognition of justice and a well-deserved appreciation of 
service rendered impels me to repeat that Herbert Hoover has been 
one of the very best friends the American farmer has had since the 
opening days of the World War. 

O. E. Buabrurx. 

XENIA, OHIO, March —, 1928, 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor some questions, if he does not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield the floor. I am through. 

Mr. NORBECK, If the Senator has concluded, I should like 
to ask if he maintains that the farmers got a square deal in 
this matter, with the farmers’ prices being held down and the 
prices of manufactured goods going sky high? 

Mr. SACKETT. I maintain that they had the most profitable 
time in the history of the American farmer, and I think I haye 
proven it. 

Mr. NORBECK. Does the Senator still maintain that is the 
situation to-day? 

Mr. SACKETT. No; I do not say anything about to-day. 

Mr. NORBECK. But the Senator feels that when the manu- 
facturers of shoes, cotton goods, and war supplies generally were 
given a free and open market the farmer should have been held 
down and his prices and his prosperity limited? 

Mr. SACKETT. If the Senator please, I was not discussing 
the policy of Congress. I was discussing the act of Mr. Hoover 
during the war. 

Mr. NORBECK. If it was an unfair deal and Hooyer did 
not perpetrate it on the farmers, who did? 

Mr. SACKETT. I did not say it was an unfair deal. 

Mr. NORBECK. I noticed that. 

Mr. SACKETT. I did not say that Mr. Hoover perpetrated it 
on the farmers. I told the story of the fixing of the fair price 
of wheat by the board appointed by the President of the United 
States at Mr. Hoover's suggestion. 

Mr. NORBECK. And in which Mr. Hoover had a part. 

Mr. SACKETT. I said distinctly he was not a member of 
that board and did not sit on it. If the Senator will read my 
speech he will understand that better. 

Mr. NORBECK. I beg the Senator's pardon. I listened all 
the way through his speech trying to find something that Hoover 
had done for the farmers of this land, and I did not find it. I 
have been here for seven years while Mr. Hoover has been Secre- 
tary of Commerce and he is the one man who has never raised 
his voice against the agricultural inequality. This may be be- 
cause he came from that country that has a different kind of 
national prosperity. England depends on low wages and cheap 
food. Their manufactured goods can compete in all the markets 
of the world. This means big dividends in business, I hope it 
is not the thing that is to be foisted on us, 

Mr. SACKETT. He came from Iowa. 
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Mr. NORBECK. But he was 43 years old before he took any 
part in this country. He should not be elected President. He 
was not sufficiently interested in American political affairs to 
vote in a national electién until after he was 48 years of age. 
His great fortune was amassed in British enterprises and in 
British territory. He was a member of the Democratic adminis- 
tration of President Wilson and as such in 1918 urged the election 
of a Democratic Congress to support President Wilson and his 
policies, and two years later became a candidate of the Demo- 
cratic Party for President and carried the State of Michigan. 
He was unconvinced that there was anything in the Republican 
Party until the big landslide of 1920, and then he became a good 
Republican. He has given offense to great bodies of the voting 
population, and has no elements of personal popularity to win 
them back. 

As Food Administrator, he was largely instrumental in hold- 
ing down the price of wheat. It gave the Allies cheap food. 

His attitude toward the Irish and Irish freedom has always 
been British. 

After the armistice he told Germans asking aid for the starv- 
ing children of Germany that, with his compliments, they could 
“go to hell.” 

He would be the most vulnerable candidate the Republican 
Party could nominate, and his nomination would mean the 
election of Al Smith for President. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Sackett] if he will, at his leisure, let us know 
how much Mr. Hoover was worth when he left this country 
to go to England, how much he was worth when he returned 
to this country from England, how much he was worth when 
the World War began, how much he was worth when the World 
War closed, and how much he is worth to-day. 

Then I would like to ask the Senator personally, and he may 
answer this question, too, at his leisure, if he agrees with the 
order which Mr. Hoover recently issued in his department 
and, through his influence, has had carried out in other depart- 
ments, by which he has forced equality between the white and 
colored races. 


EQUITABLE USE OF THE WATERS OF THE RIO GRANDE 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of a resolution which is on the Presi- 
dent's desk. I have submitted it to the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand the Senator is striking out the 
preamble? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. And he has taken it up with the chairman 
of the committee and it is satisfactory to him? 

Mr. KING. That is correct. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Utah proposes to strike 
out all after the word “ Resolved” in his original resolution 
(S. Res. 181) submitted by him March 24, 1928, and in lieu 
thereof to insert: 


That the Secretary of State and the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and they are hereby, directed to transmit to the Senate copies of all 
instructions given by said departments to the commissioners appointed 
by the President of the United States (to meet with commissioners 
from Mexico to consider the questions and matters involved) under 
the act of May 13, 1924, requiring them to study the equitable use of 
the waters of the Rio Grande River below Fort Quitman, Tex., and 
also under joint resolution approved March 3, 1927, requiring said 
commission to study the equitable use of the waters of the lower 
Colorado River; and said Secretaries are likewise directed to transmit 
copies of all communications made by the Reclamation Service to 
said commissioners or persons interested in the negotiation of a treaty 
between the United States and Mexico regarding the waters of said 
rivers, and the disposition, allocation, or control of the same; and also 
copies of all communications between the United States and Mexico 
concerning the duties and work of said commissioners relating to the 
distribution, allocation, or control of the waters of said rivers. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
The preamble was stricken out. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have an address delivered by 
the Hon. E. C. Plummer, vice chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, before the School of Foreign Service, George- 
town University, Washington, D. C., on April 17, 1928, contain- 
ing important information with reference to shipping and the 
Shipping Board. I ask that it may be printed in the RECORD. 


1928 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so | means of extending our naval armaments to our great commercial rival, 


ordered. 
The address is as follows: 


SHIPPING SENSB 


At this time, when the manifest intention of Congress to do some- 
thing practical toward the reestablishment of an American merchant 
marine has, as always, brought forward critics who seek to confuse the 
issue, and so delay or defeat legislation, it is well to recall the declara- 
tions of real Americans who knew what American merchant ships 
meant to this Nation and who recorded few views in unmistakable 
words. Said Washington: 

“We should not overlook the tendency ot war to abridge the means, 
and thereby at least enhance the price, of transporting productions to 
their proper markets. I recommend it to your (Congress's) serious 
reflections how far and in what mode it may be expedient to guard 
against embarrassments from these contingencies by such encourage- 
ment to our own navigation as will render our commerce and agricul- 
ture less dependent on foreign bottoms which may fail us in the very 
moments most interesting to both these great objects. * * * There 
ean be no greater error than to expect or calculate upon real favors 
from nation to nation. It is an illusion which experience must cure.” 

The Constitution under which we live grew out of the necessity of 
centralizing in the hands of our Federal Government the regulation of 
our commerce, to accomplish the development of which ships of our 
own were regarded as essential by the great founders of the Republic. 
Marvin, in his American Merchant Marine, pointedly quotes history 
when he says: 

“Tt is a memorable fact that the very first real act of the first 
Congress of the United States—under the then new Constitution— 
contained vigorous provisions for the protection of the American 
merchant marine.” 

That same first Congress specifically and drastically, by law, created 
a preference for American tonnage engaged in foreign trade. It was 
under those laws, in greater or less effect until 1850, that American 
ships averaged during the intervening 61 years the carriage of 80 
per cent of our imports and exports. 

Representative Williamson, of North Carolina, in 1790 made this 
statement: 

“By permitting foreigners to carry our produce for us in order to 
pay for the fine goods they furnish us, we have to raise money more 
from the soil by one-third than if we carried it ourselves.” 

Representative Smith, of Maryland (afterward Senator from that 
State), in 1794, discussing the effects of our early-day protective navi- 
gation laws, declared: 

“Thus have our existing laws done nearly as much for us in two 
years as the navigation laws of Britain did for them in 40 years.” 

In 1794, when the United States was truly ship minded, Represent- 
ative Nichols, of Virginia, declared: 

“The interest of the whole community, not only those who are car- 
riers but those who also furnish the object of carriage, positively de- 
mands a domestic marine, equal to its whole business. Even if it is 
to exist under rates higher than those of foreign navigation, it is to 
be preferred.” 

It was the illustrious author of the Declaration of Independence who 
said: 

“The marketing of our productions will be at the mercy of any nation 
which has possessed itself exclusively of the means of carrying them, 
and our policy may be influenced by those who command our commerce.” 

Not only did Jefferson believe, and say over and over again, that we 
should do our own foreign carrying in our own ships, but he also be- 
lieved that we should build our ships, and this is one of the ways he 
said that; 

For a navigating people to purchase its marine afloat would be a 
strange speculation, as the marine would always be dependent upon the 
merchants furnishing them. Placing as a reserve with a foreign nation 
or in a foreign shipyard the carpenters, blacksmiths, caulkers, sail- 
makers, and the vessels of a nation would be a singular commercial 
combination. We must therefore build them for ourselves 

“To force shipbuilding is to establish shipyards; is to form maga- 
zines; to multiply useful hands; to produce artists and workmen of 
every kind who may be found at once for peaceful speculations of com- 
merce and for the terrible wants of war.” 

Regarding a merchant marine, Jefferson further said: 

“As a branch of industry it is valuable, but as a resource of defense 
essential.” 1 

Senator Rufus King, of New York, afterwards minister to Great 
Britain, over a hundred years ago sagely and eloquently said: 

Without shipping and seamen the surpluses of agriculture and manu- 
factures would depreciate on our hands; the cotton, tobacco, bread- 
stuffs, provisions, and manufactures would turn out to be of little 
worth unless we have ships and mariners to carry them abroad and to 
distribute them in foreign markets,” 

In 1845 Representative Thomas Butler King, of Georgia, said: 

“The time has arrived when we must decide whether we will yield 
this essential branch of navigation (steamships), and this indirect 


or whether we shall promptly extend to our enterprising merchants the 
necessary means to make them; to bring American energy, enterprise, 
and skill into successful competition with British sagacity and capital. 
It would seem that no statesman ought to hesitate for a moment to 
give his support to a measure which is demanded alike by prudence and 
the necessities of our position.” 

The report of the American Institute, of New York, in 1828 said: 

“ Between 1789 and 1828 Congress passed no fewer than 50 tariff or 
other laws intended directly or indirectly to protect American ship- 
building and shipowning.” 

Congress was active during those years. 

In his annual message to Congress, in 1847, President James K. 
Polk, of North Carolina, said: 

“The enlightened policy by which a rapid communication with the 
various distant parts of the world is established by means of Amer- 
fean-built steamers will find an ample reward in the increase of our 
commerce and in making our country and its resources more favorably 
known abroad.” : 

And what Americans will do when given a chance was shown by 
Senator Gwin, of California, in 1852, when he said: 

“Without regard to the calls of their contract, they (the Collins 
Line) have built larger vessels than those of the Cunard Line, with 
improved machinery; and it is officially before the country. in the 
last annual report of the Postmaster General that these vessels ex- 
hibit ‘ unrivaled qualities,’ and establish the ‘ superiority’ of American 
skill and enterprise in the construction of ocean steamers. Indeed, 
it is admitted on all sides that they are the finest models afloat— 
the swiftest, strongest, and most beautiful steamers in the world. 
They are thus, In fact, a school for the steam marine of the country. 
This school necessarily educates good machinists, engineers, firemen, 
mechanics | and officers of every grade, alike useful to the commercial 
and naval marine of the country.” We led the world on the ocean 
then; and then we fell asleep. 

In 1852 Representative Howard, of Texas, declared: 

“As soon as the Collins Line is withdrawn the Cunarders will raise 
freights to the price they bore previous to the competition created by 
American steamers.” 

And they did, 

In 1853 Senator Thomas J. Rusk, of Texas, voiced a recognized truth 
when he declared: 

“Americans are the best shipbuilders in the world and have distanced 
their rivals.” 

This was during the period when Senator Rusk was the outstanding 
national advocate of American lines of mail steamships, at the moment 
seeking increased compensation from the Government for the American 
Collins Line of New York. He added: 

“More than that, it [the Collins Line] has given you 28 or 30 
steamships fit for war purposes without additional expense to your 
Navy for one-tenth the sum for which you could build and maintain 
them in your Nayy proper. We owe it to American industry and 
enterprise, to the hardy citizens of our country, to maintain the system. 
And we owe it to our national defense, in my opinion, to maintain it.” 

In a special message to Congress in 1870 President Grant em- 
phatically declared : 

“A nation of the vast and ever-increasing interior resources of the 
United States must one day possess its full share of the commerce of 
these oceans no matter what the cost, Delay will only increase this 
cost and enhance the difficulty of attaining the result. * Build- 
ing ships and navigating them utilizes vast capital at home. It employs 
thousands of workmen in their construction and manning; it creates 
a home market for the products of the farm and the shop; it dimin- 
ishes the balance of trade against us precisely to the extent of freights 
and passenger money paid to American vessels and gives us a supremacy 
upon the seas of inestimable value in case of foreign wars.” 

A great British maritime historian (Lindsay), for years a member 
of Parliament, and all his life a shipowner, in his historic work 
on Merchant Shipping, published about the middle of the last century, 
said: 

“Before the Collins Line was established the Cunarder steamers 
were receiving £7 10s. per ton freight, which was so much a monopoly 
rate that in two years after the Collins Line had commenced the rate 
fell to £4 per ton.” 

In his great work Twenty Years of Congress, James G. Blaine, 
of Maine, Representative and Senator in Congress, and afterwards 
Secretary of State under President Harrison, had this to say: 

“The principle of protecting the manufactures and encouraging 
the navigation of America had been distinctly proclaimed in the first 
law of the new Government, and was thus made in a suggestive and 
emphatic sense the very corner stone of the republican edifice which 
the patriots of the Revolution were aiming to construct.” 

When he was a United States Senator he engaged in a notable debate 
on the subject of the protection of our merchant marine in foreign 
trade. During these remarks he said: 

“Congress has passed 92 acts to aid railroads, given 200,000,000 
acres of public lands worth to-day thousands of millions of dollars, 
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and has added $70,000,000 in cash; and yet has extended the aid of 
scarcely a single dollar to build up our foreign commerce.” 

Said Lincoln's Secretary of the Treasury: 

“Tf I had been among those who had voted for millions upon 
millions of dollars for the construction of railroads to bring the pro- 
ductions of the interior to the seaboard, I should be ashamed to face 
my constituents if I had failed to do what I could toward securing 
the transportation of the surplus to foreign lands in United States 
ships.” 

President Arthur, in his annual message to Congress, in 1882, said: 

“This subject [shipping] is of the utmost importance to the 
national welfare. Methods of reviving American shipbuilding and of 
restoring the United States flag to the ocean carrying trade should 
receive the Immediate attention of Congress.” 

This is the way President Harrison expressed himself on the sub- 
ject in his annual message to Congress in 1892: 

“The United States has been paying an enormous annual tribute to 
toreign countries in the shape of freight and passage money. The 
balance of trade as shown by the books of our customhouses has been 
largely. reduced and in many years altogether extinguished by this 
constant drain. I have felt, and have before expressed the feeling, 
that this condition of things was both intolerable and disgraceful.” 

Capt. William W. Bates, Commissioner of Navigation under Presi- 
dent Harrison’s administration and author of two great volumes on 
American shipping, said: 

“Americn ships for American commerce mean American trade for 
American merchants.” 

In his annual message of 1894 President Cleveland said: 

“The millions now paid to foreigners for carrying American pas- 
sengers and products across the sea should be turned into American 
hands.” 

Cleveland knew the difference between a condition and a theory. 

Representative Nelson Dingley, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee in 1897, went on record thus: 

“The decline of our merchant marine in the foreign trade is a 
humiliating fact. If our shipping in the foreign trade had grown in 
proportion to the increase of the cargoes provided by our foreign 
commerce we should have had a most magnificent fleet of vessels 
engaged in transporting our exports and imports.” 

President McKinley, in his annual message of 1899, declared: 

„Our national development will be one-sided and unsatisfactory so 
long as the remarkable growth of our inland industries remains un- 
accompanied by progress upon the seas. There is no lack of con- 
stitutional authority for legislation which shall give to this country 
maritime strength commensurate with its industrial achievements and 
with its rank among the nations of the earth.” 

Senator Thomas Benton, of Missouri, one of the great historical 
figures of the last century, and an author of renown, in his most 
famous work has said: 

“While the lack of power to regulate foreign commerce was a 
primary defect of the Confederate Government (1774 to 1788) and the 
necessity for its exercise so great as to form a chief cause for creating 
the Federal Government, it is singular that Congress has always over- 
looked it, or confounded it with impost or revenue power. Though 
not now exercised, it is a power which has found a need for its exer- 
cise, and will find it again.” 

Half a century ago David A. Wells was one of the most noted 
of our economists, one who paid great attention to our merchant- 
marine problem. In his work, Our Merchant Marine, he said: 

“During the single year 1849-50 we increased our ocean steam ton- 
nage 113 per cent, and the seagoing qualities and performances of our 
vessels were so admirable that the Cunard Co., which had then been 
in operation 10 years, was obliged to bring out new ships to compete 
with them. The prospect, therefore, at one time was that the United 
States, although late in the start in this new department of foreign 
shipping, would soon equal, if not overtake, her great commercial 
competitor.” 

President McKinley in his last public speech spoke as the true 
American he was when he said: 

“We must encourage our merchant marine. We must have more 
ships. They must be under the American flag, built and manned and 
owned by Americans. They will not only be profitable in a commercial 
sense; they will be messengers of peace and amity wherever they go.” 

President Roosevelt spoke often and earnestly in favor of American 
ships for American foreign commerce. In an annual message to Con- 
gress 20 years ago he declared: 

“Ships work for their own countries, just as railroads work for 
their terminal points. From every standpoint it is unwise for the 
United States to continue to rely upon the ships of competing nations 
for the distribution of our goods.” 

And yet there are still to be found in this country puppets who will 
write, and periodicals that will publish, articles asserting that this 
Nation does not need merchant ships of its own; that trade does not 
follow the flag; and that competitors can be trusted to build up our 
trade in foreign markets just as well as we could do it ourselves; 
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and they give all sorts of scrambled reasons for their un-American 
views. 

In the development of new foreign markets, shipping plays an im- 
portant role, both in the establishment of services and by the personal 
contact of the shipping representatives of those lines, with potential 
purchases of American products. 

Now, Robert Dollar is an American who has helped to build up this 
country’s foreign trade. He knows, and, knowing, he spoke the other 
day as follows: 

“T was much interested in a recent article on prosperity and sales. 
It dealt entirely with selling to our own people, who consume 80 per 
cent of our products; but ft did not go into the importance of selling 
that other 20 per cent in foreign lands. 

“This is very important; if it were stopped, 20 per cent of our own 
factories would be idle and a corresponding number of men idle. It is 
very difficult to sell more in the United States than is now sold, but 
foreign trade can be expanded indefinitely and bring money into our 
country. 

“As an illustration: When we started our round-the-world service four 
years ago practically no trade existed between California and Singapore, 
Penang, and Ceylon. During the four years. of our giving that part of 
the world a fortnightly service it has brought into this country 
$29,000,000 of new money. The increase of the then existing trade in 
Japan, China, and the Philippines amounted to $54,389,045—also new 
business that did not exist before. À 

“So I claim that foreign trade is a great factor to our prosper- 
W 

“You can not separate foreign trade and shipping and stay in the 
shipping business. One is dependent upon the other.” 

Secretary of State Elihu Root in 1906, in a great speech delivered 
before the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress at Kansas City, the 
last half of which was wholly devoted to the subject of an American 
merchant marine, which speech shortly afterwards was not only in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD but was made a Senate document 
as well, in part said: 

“We are living in a world not of natural competition but of sub- 
sidized competition. State aid to steamship lines is as much a part 
of the commercial system of our day as State employment of consuls 
to promote business. It will be observed that both of these disadvan- 
tages under which the American shipowner labors are artificial; they are 
created by governmental action—one by our own Government in raising 
the standards of living and wages, by the protective tarif; the other 
by foreign governments in paying subsidies to their ships for the 
promotion of their own trade. For the American shipowner it is not 
a contest of intelligence, skill, industry, and thrift against similar 
qualities in his competitor; it is a contest against his competitors and 
his competitors’ government and his own government also. Plainly, 
these disadvantages created by governmental! action can’ be neutralized 
only by governmental action, and should be neutralized by such action.” 

In 1913, in a speech in the Senate of the United States, Senator 
WESLEY L. Jones said: 

Since 1885 foreign ships have carried over $50,000,000,000 of our 
foreign commerce. Estimating the freight at 15 per cent, we have 
paid them over $7,500,000,000 for getting our products to their mar- 
kets and supplying our own. Of what benefit is a balance of trade 
in our favor if we pay out most of it for freight?” 

In his annual message to Congress in 1914 President Wilson said: 

How are we to build up a great trade if we have not the certain 
and constant means of transportation upon which all profitable and 
useful commerce depends? And how are we to get the ships if we 
wait for the trade to develop without them? The Government must 
open these gates of trade, and open them wide; open them before it 
is altogether profitable to open them, or altogether reasonable to ask 
private capital to open them.” 

In his annual message to Congress in 1915 President Wilson also 
said: 

“Moreover, we can develop no true or effective American policy 
without ships of our owa— not ships of war but ships of peace, carry- 
ing goods and carrying much more; creating friendships and rendering 
indispensable services to all interests on this side of the water. They 
must move constantly back and forth between the Americas. They 
are the only shuttles that can weave the delicate fabric of sympathy, 
comprehension, confidence, and mutual dependence in which we wish 
to clothe our policy of America for Americans.” 

The late President Harding, an ardent advocate of and worker for 
an American merchant marine in foreign trade, among his many utter- 
ances in favor of such a marine said: i 

“Our shipping will strengthen American genius and determination, 
because carrying is second only to production in establishing and main- 
taining the flow of commerce to which we rightfully aspire.” 

Admiral William 8. Benson, who, during the World War, had supreme 
command in the United States Navy and charge of the manning and 
operating of about 450 merchant ships for transportation of troops, 
equipment, and supplies, said in 1921: 
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“The merchant service, properly organized in time of peace, is the 
one marine instrumentality which lends itself perfectly to automatic 
expansion in time of war. With the building up of the merchant 
marine there will always be available a sufficient number of suitable 
vessels to carry both personnel and munitions to any extent that this 
Government may be called upon to use in foreign service. It is one 
of the age-old traditions of British naval history that the merchant 
service always supplies men and ships for national defense and a 
similar policy is unmistakably proclaimed in the merchant marine 
act, 1920. As neither the Army, Navy, nor Panama transport organi- 
zations will ever suffice for military operations entailing the carriage 
of large bodies of men, both of our fighting services will naturally look 
to the merchant marine for assistance in this respect immediately upon 
the outbreak of hostilities. And it seems only reasonable to point out 
that if the merchant service is to prove indispensable in time of war, 
it should receive every encouragement in time of general tranquillity. 
There are several fundamental principles on which this encouragement 
might properly be based, principles recognized and fully acted upon by 
the leading maritime nations of the world. One of the most important 
involves government patronage in time of peace, not only through the 
bestowal of generous compensation for the carriage of mails but also 
having its traveling personnel and its miscellaneous freight trans- 
ported by these same merchantmen which are to prove of such para- 
mount importance to the country in time of national peril.” 

Senator Joseru E. RANSDELL, of Louisiana, on July 20, 1922, said: 

“ Shall we play the game of our commercial rivals by stifling legisla- 
tion to establish a merchant marine of our own for our national and 
industrial protection? Shall we allow Great Britain to dictate our sea 
policy and leave us in commercial bondage for generations to come? 
Shall we permit her to set up on the high seas a notice reading: 
British property! Americans keep off'!” 

The folly- of trusting our carrying trade to competitors, who thus 
secure Inside information of our merchants’ and manufacturers’ business, 
is well known, as was succinctly stated by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover at New York in a public address four years ago, in the course 
of which he declared: 

It is simply a truism to say that we must have an American 
merchant overseas marine. 

“We must have ships if we would expand our exports on sound lines, 
and we must have them as auxiliaries to our national defense. * * + 

“To secure export markets we must have some sound proportion of 
American-controlled shipping to assure us against combinations in rates 
which would prejudice our goods in competitive markets. Nor have our 
merchants been without experience of finding that the transport of our 
goods in foreign bottoms has been taken advantage of by our competi- 
tors to learn details of our trade connections. 

“Combinations in control of sea rates are the commonest thing in 
the world shipping fabric. 

“Tt is just as important to the farmer to be guaranteed reasonable 
rates of sea transport as of land freight. The real security is an 
American-owned merchant marine.” 

Henry Herbermann, who purchased 21 ships from the United States 
Shipping Board and still is operating them despite heavy losses in the 
Mediterranean trade with North Atlantic ports, and who knows whereof 
he speaks, said: 

“If American tonnage is withdrawn from the ocean as unprofitable 
and our manufacturers and exporters have to depend upon foreign 
tonnage for the transportation of their goods, it may result in an 
increase in rates which may drive our products from foreign markets 
and result in curtailed production at home to the detriment of the 
manufacturer and wage earner as well è .“ 

In a speech made this year in a Senate (January 5) Senator 
FLETCHER, of Florida, declared : 

“I would a great deal rather see private enterprise take hold of the 
shipping in a business way, run and replace and reconstruct and 
rebuild, and go on with this business as it should be done in this 
country. We ought to have some 8,000,000 tons of merchant ships to 
carry about 60 per cent of our overseas trade.” 

In one of his recent messages to Congress President Coolidge said: 

“The maintenance of a merchant marine is of the utmost importance 
for national defense and the service of our commerce.” 

Therefore, from President Washington to President Coolidge, regard- 
less of political affiliations or sections of the country, for over a hun- 
dred and fifty years, our outstanding statesmen have declared the 
wisdom of providing the Nation with ships of its own, because such 
ships are indispensable in the promotion of our foreign commerce and 
essential for the national defense, Time and again has the truth of 
these utterances been demonstrated. 

Neyer was this truth brought so vividly to the attention of the 
American people as with the outbreak of the World War. 

There bad been many developments before that time which should 
have taught our people what all the great statesmen of this country 
so well knew; but it was not until the crisis brought on at the 
beginning of the World War, when the leading maritime nations be- 
came involved and our commerce lay rotting upon the shores because 
the foreign merchant ships we had trusted so long no longer came at 
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our call, that our people resolved never again to depend on other 
nations to do that which the wisdom of our forefathers long ago had 
told us we should do for ourselves. 

Well may we at this time recall those words of Raleigh upon which, 
was builded the greatest empire of modern times : 

“Whosoever commands the sea commands the trade; whosoever 
commands the trade of the world commands the riches of the world. 
and, consequently, the world itself.“ 


WAR-DEBT CANCELLATION 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have a copy of a letter written 
by Hon. William W. Seymour, of Tacoma, Wash., to Mr. Fred- 
erick W. Peabody, of Ashburnham, Mass., dealing largely with 
the war-debt-cancellation proposition. I know Mr. Seymour per- 
sonally. He is one of our high-class citizens. He made a recent 
visit to Europe. I ask unanimous consent to have his letter 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is £0. 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

TACOMA, WASH., March 15, 1928. 
In re: War debt cancellation. 


Mr, FREDERICK W, PEABODY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. 

My Dear Sin: I am in receipt of your circular letter of February, 
“To the men and women who lead.” 

Since receiving your circular letter of last year I have been to 
Europe, visiting not only France but England, Italy, and some other 
countries. 

The result of my visit has confirmed my impression before going, 
namely, that it would be unwise for the United States to cancel the 
war debt. 

You seem to single out France especially. My impressions on the 
ground were that if any nation is to be given “the benefit of the 
doubt it would be England. 

I will say that however fundamentally adversely the people of these 
respective countries may have felt, neither Mrs. Seymour nor myself 
saw any of it on the surface. Everywhere we were treated cour- 
teously, and more than that, I saw no Americans anywhere who com- 
plained. 

My main reasons before going against the cancellation oftour war 
debt was that these countries, especially France and England, received 
large concessions in territories and “spheres of influence,” which I 
doubt very much if they would forego, for their indebtedness to us, and 
then some. Another reason is that a very considerable amount they 
receive is paid to them by Germany. But since going there and wit- 
nessing the amount of money needlessly expended by them, especially on 
liquor, and learning from Americans who have lived there a number of 
years the sneaky way the French have of avoiding taxes, I am more 
than ever convinced that France especially can pay the “war debt” 
without any very great sacrifice, 

However you and I may feel individually as to the wisdom of the 
Volstead amendment, its opponents claim that it was put over as “a 
war measure.” Why should America, thousands of miles away from the 
main arena, far less interested than either England or France, deny 
themselves the purposes “of winning the war“ over and above these 
countries and forego the money paid to them In addition? Of course, 
I know what they'll say—and what you will reecho—that wine and 
liquor, tobacco, ete., are to them part of their meal and they would have 
rather. lost the war than forego that sacrifice, but I don't know any 
reason why a drink shouldn't be appreciated by many Americans.as much 
as by them, 

One of my American friends in Paris did pay his taxes, and when he 
mentioned it he was laughed at by the Frenchmen. After that he did 
not do so and “ got away with it.” 

Our country, you are well aware, has been the leader in the world on 
“curtailing armaments,” etc, and yet Great Britain, by refusing to 
cooperate, is compelling us to spend hundreds of millions of dollars on 
our Navy. You must be aware that both France and England are 
spending vast amounts on armaments and navy. 

You don't mean to, I know, but I am convinced that you are un- 
consciously doing your country an incalculable harm by stirring up these 
questions and giving the countries in Europe a false hope that our 
Congress will “ fall for it.“ What you say is quoted and is intentionally 
used by designing foreigners to injure our country in various ways. 

As I say, I have a great sympathy for the English, and as for France, 
well, they are not paying anyhow. You just persuade them to follow 
out that policy. That will save them a number of billion dollars now, 
and us, perhaps, a good many more in the future, 


Respectfully submitted. 
Wu. W. Szymovn. 


NICARAGUAN AFFAIRS AND PEACE POLICY 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I wish merely to announce 
that it is my intention as soon as I can get recognition to-mor- 
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row to address the Senate on the pending amendment to the 
naval appropriation bill and also on Senate Joint Resolution 1. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had adopted a con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 31) requesting the President 
to return to the House of Representatives the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 244) authorizing a modification of the adopted 
project for Oakland Harbor, Calif., in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

OAKLAND HARBOR PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
resclution just received from the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate House 
Concurrent Resolution 31, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President be requested to return to the House of Representa- 
tives the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 244) authorizing a modification of 
the adopted project for Oakland Harbor, Calif. 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the concurrent resolution. The object is merely 
to correct a date, 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 

FERTILIZER PRICES IN TENNESSEE AND ALABAMA 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, some weeks ago I was 
made acquainted with a very remarkable situation existing in 
my State, to the effect that fertilizers were being sold at from 
$3 to $5 a ton cheaper just across the line in Alabama than they 
were in Tennessee. Of course, I immediately undertook to find 
out why this was so, if it were a fact. I have here corre- 
spondence which shows what the facts are, and the very 
remarkable statement occurs in a letter from Mr. Charles J. 
Brand, of the National Fertilizer Association, which admits 
that this is true and gives the reasons which he alleges why it 
is true, 

I want to say at this time, in asking that the correspondence 
be printed in the Recorp, that I do not agree with the reasons 
offered by the Fertilizer Trust for its action in selling fertilizer 
from to $5 a ton higher in my State than right across an 
imaginary line in Alabama. There is no reason why it should 
be that way. 

It makes me feel, Mr. President, that we were certainly on 
the right track when we made, or attempted to make, by the 


bill which was passed by the Senate a fertilizer proposition out 


of Muscle Shoals. Surely, if the Fertilizer Trust, for reasons 
of its own, is able at will to sell fertilizers in one State at a 
higher price than in another, it is time that the Congress was 
doing something to remedy that situation. 

Mr. NORRIS. What are the reasons that are given? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] 
and the Senate will indulge me for just a moment, I will state 
them. The first reason seems to have substance. It is: 


1. The State tonnage tax is 20 cents per ton higher in Tennessee than 
in Alabama. 


That seems to be a real reason— 

2. Tennessee customers (dealers) buy from 1 to 5 cars per season, 
while Alabama customers buy from 5 to 20 cars. This higher sales 
cost is estimated by one company at 55 cents per ton, 


I see no reason in the world for that under the peculiar 
circumstances surrounding the sale of fertilizers. 

3. Tennessee customers demand better drilling condition than is 
demanded in Alabama. 


I think that is utterly without merit. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does that mean better fertilizers? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not quite understand the meaning of 
the expression. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The statement is, “A better drilling con- 
dition is demanded.” 

Mr. NORRIS. “A better drilling condition“? 

Mr. McKELLAR. What he means is this: 

This involves double miiling and screening and longer curing, mak- 
ing an extra preparation cost of 50 cents per ton. i 


I am advised that that is not true. 
4. The additional freight cost averages about 30 cents per ton. 


I am advised by the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
that is not true; that the rates are the same; and, in so far 
as the rates are concerned, that there is no reason in the 
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world for fertilizers being sold at a higher price in Tennessee 
than in Alabama. 


5. The Tennessee law requires that all fertilizer be shipped in 125- 
pound bags, while in Alabama a 200-pound bag is most commonly used. 
This means six additional bags per ton for goods going into Tennessee, 
This adds at least 50 cents to the cost. 


That, of course, on its face is manifestly without substantive 
reason behind it. 

So this is the way the Fertilizer Trust undertakes to explain 
that remarkable condition. How they are able to charge the 
farmers of my State from $3 to $5 a ton more for fertilizer 
than is charged across the line in Alabama is beyond my under- 
standing, and I am asking that these communications may be 
put in the Recorp, and I am making this statement in the hope 
that such steps will be taken as may be necessary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request for unanimous consent of the Senator from Tennessee? 
The Chair hears none, and the communications referred to will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

FAYETTEVILLE, Tux x., March 22, 1928. 
Senator K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Can you give the people of Lincoln County any explanation as to 
why commercial fertilizer is $3 to $5 per ton cheaper across the line 
in Alabama than in Lincoln and other border counties? Please inves- 
tigate for the citizens of Lincoln whether this is the fault of the fer- 
tilizer interests or the Government railroad commissioners. Please 
reply at once. Ef 

FARMERS or LINCOLN COUNTY. 
By Wm. M. SMITH. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22, 1928. 
Wm. M. SMITH, 
Fayetteville, Tenn.: 

Answering your telegram. No; I know of no just reason why the 
price of fertilizer is from 83 to $5 a ton cheaper in Alabama than it is 
in Tennessee. If so, our State authorities should act at once to obtain 
redress. If it is due to unlawful combination by the Fertilizer Trust 
both Federal and State authorities should act. I will have the matter 
investigated at once and advise you. Glad you called it to my atten- 
tion. It is the first information I have had of the fact. 

KENNETH MCKELÈAR, 


FAYETTEVILLE, TENN., March 31, 1928. 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: You seem to be the only one that seems disposed to help 
out in this fertilizer matter. It is not the railroads, I think, but the 
fertilizer people, establishes an imaginary line at the southern border 
of Tennessee and make a difference of $3 to $5 a ton. Personally, 
myself, it does not make much difference to me, but it is a condition 
that affects all of southern and western Tennessee, and I do hope you 
will not let the matter drop until something is done to rectify this 
wrong that is being perpetrated on our State. I can assure you that 
the farmers are getting a bad deal in this matter and will appreciate 
fully anything that can be done. 

Assuring you of my personal kind wishes, I beg to remain, 

Yours truly, 
Wu. M. STH. 
FAYETTEVILLE, TENN., April 2, 1928. 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR. 

Dear Sin: I received a letter from the fertilizer people that they 
were willing to bill fertilizer to me at Alabama destination and then I 
could have it stopped in Tennessee, but, of course, I would have to pay 
railroad switching charges and put Tennessee tags on same. This 
means a saving of from $2 to $4.50 per ton; and the other fertilizer 
people are doing the same for their agents in this county. While I do 
not expect to get back my money for what I have already shipped, but 
it will save the difference on other shipments. The writer mailed some 
of the circulars to H. D. McAdams, Pulaski, Tenn., and to Mr. Stribley, 
of Lawrenceburg. The A. A. C.'s man, who makes this territory, got a 
copy of my telegram to you and your telegram to me, which he mailed 
to his compnay. I feel that you have done this county some good in the 
matter, and I sincerely hope that you will continue to put forth 
your work for the interest of the farming public in the future as you 
have in the past for all of Tennessee Valley should get the same prices 
on fertilizer as Alabama. This has at least started something. If I 
can be of service to you, please let me know. 

Respectfully, 
WX. M. SMITH. 
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: FAYETTEVILLE, TENN., April 9, 1928. 
Hon. KenxeTH MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: 1 think most all of the fertilizer people are now letting 
fertilizer come into Lincoln County at the Alabama price by shipping 
to Alabama parts and diverting to Tennessee points by paying a small 
switching charge to railroads. You seem to be the only public official 
interested in this matter. I don’t think any of the other of the counties 
of Tennessee are getting advantage of this reshipping or stoppage, whicb- 
ever you would call it. The writer is certainly glad to note that there 
will be no joint debate between you and the Hon. FINIS GARRETT. Your 
work as a public servant of the farmers stands out for its worth 
to them. 

The general public can see no reason for swapping horses in the 
middle of the stream—that is, as far as I can find out. 

Mr. Gannurr made a good Congressman and was appreciated. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. is making a good Senator, and I can find no one who 
can give a reason for a change. 

Respectfully, 
Wu. M. SMITH. 


— 


Tue NATIONAL Fertitizer Association (Ixc.), 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1928. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR MCKELLAR: I have received your letter of the 10th 
and am glad to know that you will give careful consideration to my 
letter of the 9th. 

In regard to the apparent price disparity in northern Alabama and 
the adjoining counties in Tennessee, it happens that I have just re- 
ceived information bearing on this situation from a number of com- 
panies that sell in that territory. It is therefore comparatively easy 
to answer the question raised by Mr. William M. Smith. In answering 
this question I am giving you summarized information, which I have 
obtained within the past few days from at least five different companies. 

One company reports an average difference on four leading grades of 
$1.73 per ton, the largest difference being $2.25 per ton on a 1244 
grade. Another company reports an average difference of $1.33 per ton, 
the largest difference on a specific grade being $1.76. Another large 
company reports an average spread of $1.40 per ton, another $1.75, 
and still another $1.35. 

These differences exist for a number of reasons: 

1. The State tonnage tax is 20 cents per ton higher in Tennessee 
than in Alabama. 

2. Tennessee customers (dealers) buy from 1 to 5 cars per season, 
while Alabama customers buy from 5 to 20 cars. This higher sales 
cost is estimated by one company at 55 cents per ton. 

3. Tennessee customers demand better drilling condition than is 
demanded in Alabama. This involves double milling and screening and 
longer curing, making an extra preparation cost of 50 cents per ton. 

4. The additional freight cost averages about 30 cents per ton. 

5. The Tennessee law requires that all fertilizer be shipped in 125- 
pound bags, while in Alabama a 200-pound bag is most commonly used. 
This means six additional bags per ton for goods going into Tennessee. 
This adds at least 50 cents to the cost. 

These added costs would total $2.05, and although this figure should 
be considered more or less approximate it must be very close to the 
actual difference in cost, since one of the larger companies estimates 
this difference at an average of $1.82 per ton. Although the others 
have not estimated the total difference in cost, they agree pretty well 
on the above-enumerated items. 

It, therefore, seems to me that there is ample justification for the 
slightly higher prices that are being charged in southern Tennessee as 
compared to northern Alabama. The larger difference—namely, $3 to 
$5 per ton reported to you by Mr. Smith—is, of course, a retail price 
difference, and the figures I have given you are all based on cash prices 
to dealers. It is, of course, entirely possible that such differences may 
be found to exist in adjoining: counties in the two States, due to the 
varying commissions charged by dealers. This might easily be true of 
time prices quoted by different dealers, or it might even be that the 
cash prices of one dealer are being compared with the time prices of 
another. At any rate, I am convinced that in so far as fertilizer manu- 
facturers are concerned there are no price differences between the two 
territories that can not be amply justified by the difference in actual 
costs of manufacturing and selling. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES J. BRAND, 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
Nashville, April N, 1928. 
Hon. KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MCKELLAR: With further reference to the claim that 

commercial fertilizer is being sold in Tennessee at $2 to $5 per ton 
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higher than In the States south of us, we have been making some 
investigations and find that prices are lower on the same brands in 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi than they are in Tennessee, and 
higher in Kentucky than they are in Tennessee. They are higher in 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio than they are in Kentucky. We are ad- 
vised by one manufacturer that this is due to the fact that the far- 
ther away you get from the ports of entry the greater the cost of 
manufacture, but this does not explain why fertilizer manufactured in 
Nashville and shipped to Alabama, freight prepaid, should sell there 
from $2 to $5 per ton cheaper than it is sold even in the vicinity of 
Nashville. 

I appreciate your interest in the matter. I am endeavoring to get 
sufficient data to take this matter up with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. I have been advised that this is the best course to pursue. 
Will you kindly favor me with your advices in the matter, and should 
we decide to carry it before the Federal Trade Commission will you 
advise us as to just how to proceed. Any assistance which you may 
render us will be duly appreciated. 

Thanking you, and with kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Homer Hancock, Commissioner. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
April 21, 1928, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 20, 1928 
JUDGE or Court or CLAIMS 
Nicholas J. Sinnott to be judge of the Court of Claims, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
To be lieutenant commanders 
Robert B. Matthews. 
Merrill Comstock. 
To be lieutenant 
Stuart S. Purves. 
To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
Carson R. Miller. 
Glenn R. Hartwig. 
To be chief pay clerks 
Thomas E. Wright. 
Edward B. Parker. 
Geisert A. Howard. 
George A. Looby. A 
Frank R. Briggs. 
POSTMASTERS 
INDIANA 
Frank H. McGuire, Milroy. 
IOWA 
Marvin K. Moore, Pacific Junction. 
KANSAS 
Jemima Hill, Arma. 
Harold H. Brindley, Peabody. 
Rufus J. Miller, Selden. 
Elra L. Robison, Walnut. 
MAINE 
Edward R. Veazie, Rockland. 
MICHIGAN 
Sadie Curran, Caseyville. 
Arthur Dillon, East Tawas. 
Harry E. Penninger, Lake Linden. 
Carrie M. Colegrove, Remus. 
NEW MEXICO 
Clotilde C. Montes, Bernalillo. 
OHIO 
Carl E. Richardson, Baltic. 
Frank L. Lee, Campbell. 


Reinhard H. Curdes, Napoleon, 
Louise Lovett, Wickliffe. 
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George W. Epley, Sheridan. 
PORTO RICO 
Jose Monserrate, Salinas. 
TENNESSEE 
Rufus N. McCaslin, Dickson. 
TEXAS 
Hal Singleton, O'Donnell. 
Maggie Thomas, Petersburg. 
William J. Davis, Silsbee. 
Herbert W. Scott, Throckmorton. 
UTAH 
Arthur H. Reeve, Hinckley. 
Benjamin F. Caffey, Sunnyside. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, April 20, 1928 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our blessed Lord, out of the depths of our conscious need 
and out of our deepest gratitude we would pray never leave 
nor forsake us. Bless us with that deep experience of the soul 
that can not be measured, and help us to that peace that no 
human mind has ever understood. Lead us to that love whose 
depths no mortal heart has ever sounded, and to that joy that 
no earthly lip has ever expressed. All along the pathway that 
awaits our footfall, may every mountain be brought low and 
every valley raised up and every rough place made plain. May 
our mornings and our evenings bring to us satisfaction because 
of work well done. Raise us to a plane where the losses and the 
crosses of life are exalted and where the beatitude of our 
Heavenly Father rests upon us. In the holy name of Jesus. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2725) entitled “An act 
to extend the provisions of section 2455, United States Revised 
Statutes, to certain public lands in the State of Oklahoma. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 8835. An act to amend section 98 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended, to provide for terms of court at Bryson City, N. C.; 
ane R. 12441. An act to amend section 2 of an act entitled “An 
act in reference to writs of error,” approved January 31, 1928, 
Public, No. 10, Seventieth Congress. 

The message further announced that the Senate disagrees to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 710) entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to hear, adjudicate, and render judgment in claims 
which the Northwestern Bands of Shoshone Indians may have 
against the United States,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. Frazier, Mr. SCHALL, and Mr. AsHurst to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITOR 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, before taking up the business for 
to-day I should like to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that we are honored by having in the Speaker's row in 
the Member’s gallery one of the premier aces of America; 
that man who made a nonstop flight, with a passenger, from 
this continent to Germany, 60 miles beyond Berlin, one of the 
outstanding feats of aviation. We are honored by having as 
a visitor in the gallery to-day Clarence D. Chamberlin. [Ap- 
plause.] 

FEDERAL FARM BOARD 

Mr. SNELL, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the 

following resolution for printing in the RECORD: 


House Resolution 174 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of S. 3555, 
entitled “An act to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the con- 
trol and disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce.” 


That after general debate, which shall 
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be confined to the bill and which shall continue not to exceed 12 hours, 
the time to be equally divided and controlled by those favoring and op- 
posing the bill, the bill shall be read for amendment under the fiye- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider without the intervention 
of the point of order as provided in clause 7 of the Rule XVI, the substi- 
tute committee amendment recommended by the Committee on Agri- 
culture, now in the bill, and such substitute for the purpose of amend- 
ment shall be considered under the five-minute rule as an original bill. 
At the conclusion of such consideration the committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with the committee substitute, as amended, 
and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and committee substitute thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. SNELL, from the Committee on Rules, also submitted the 
following resolution for printing in the RECORD : 


House Resolution 175 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 8. 744, 
entitled “An act to further develop an American merchant marine, to 
assure its permanence in the transportation of the foreign trade of the 
United States, and for other purposes.” ‘That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and which shall continue not to 
exceed four hours, the time to be equally divided and controlled by 
those favoring and those opposing the bill, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
without the intervention of the point of order as provided in clause 7 
of Rule XVI the substitute committee amendment recommended by the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries now in the bill, and such 
substitute for the purpose of amendment shall be considered under the 
five-minute rule as an original bill. At the conclusion of such consid- 
eration the committee shall rise and report the bill to the House with 
the committee substitute, as amended, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and committee substitute thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion except one motion to recommit, 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman from New York yield 
for an inquiry? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. For the information of the Members of 
the House as to the order of business next week, we are to 
assume that the resolution for the consideration of the agri- 
cultural bill will come up after we have concluded the flood 
control bill? 

Mr. SNELL. That is the expectation, that the farm relief 
bill will be considered immediately after the conclusion of the 
flood control bill. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. As I understand, the present bill 
we are considering is a Senate bill? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If I recall correctly, the two reso- 
lutions just offered are for the consideration of Senate bills? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I am just wondering when we are 
going to consider the Senate bill with reference to Muscle 
Sheals? 

Mr. SNELL. I could not answer that this morning. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Are you going to wait for the 
Boulder Dam bill until it passes the Senate or are you going 
to consider the House bill? 

Mr. SNELL. I can not answer that. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
in the consideration of the Private Calendar to-day we begin 
at the first number on the calendar, that the bills may be con- 
sidered in order in the House as in Committee of the Whole, 
and that all bills to which there are less than three objections 
be considered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that it shall be in order to-day to consider 
the Private Calendar in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole, beginning with the first bill on the calendar and includ: 
ing all bills having less than three objections. 

Mr. TILSON. Up to the present star. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, could we not do that in, say about an hour and a half 
from now so that we can get the bills. I belieye we do not 
have the bills here at the present time. Could we not proceed 
from the star until half past one and then we can start at 
the beginning? 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I will modify my request on 
account of the situation in regard to the bills. I ask unanimous 
consent that we may now begin at the star and after consider- 
ing bills unobjected to for an hour and a half we may then go 
back to the first bill on the calendar and call bills to which 
there are less than three objections. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
do I understand from the gentleman that we are to begin at 
the star and consider those bills which have not heretofore been 
considered? 

Mr. TILSON. 
other bills. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the intention with respect to continuing consideration 
of the flood control bill? 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman please, it is thought that 
time may really be gained by suspending consideration of the 
food control bill for the day for further study of the bill. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will it be taken up to-morrow? 

Mr. TILSON. I suppose so. There is nothing definite settled 
beyond to-day. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is the present understanding? 

Mr. TILSON. That is the present understanding. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That its consideration will be resumed 
to-morrow. 

Mr. TILSON. There is no understanding beyond to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut modifies 
his request which now is that it shall be in order to-day to 
consider bills unobjected to upon the Private Calendar, begin- 
ning at the star, in the House as in Committee of the Whole, 
until half past 1 and thereafter it shall be in order to start 
at the beginning of the calendar and consider bills to which 
there are less than three objections. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman want to 
fix an arbitrary time—half past 1? 

Mr. TILSON. I am informed it will take probably an hour 
to get the bills ready, so we may properly consider those bills. 
It was not expected that that portion of the calendar would 
be taken up, and this is the reason for my modified request. 

Mr. TUCKER. They are to be taken up an hour and a half 
from now? 

Mr. TILSON. We have fixed the time at half past 1. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, there are a number of bills here below the star 
which are entitled to consideration, and I shall haye to object 
until all of those bills shall have been considered. 

Mr. TILSON. It is all one request so that we take up no bills 
at all unless we get this consent. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. There is one bill there I have 
killed six or seven times, and I am not going to let it come up 
again without my objection when there are unconsidered bills 
here. 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will indicate the bill, I have 
no doubt he will get two other gentlemen who will stand with 


him. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. It is the Near East relief bill 
that is the unhappy name of it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I object unless that one bill 
shall be eliminated from consideration. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. - Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
Nebraska will permit, I will help the gentleman object to that 
one bill just to please the gentleman, so as not to prevent the 
other bills from coming up. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman need have no apprehension 
about his bill. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, since 1 have as- 
surances of the aid of that fighting little colleague from New 
York in an effort to kill this objectionable bill, I withdraw 
my objection to the unanimous-consent request preferred by 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PROTECTION OF WATERSHEDS OF NAVIGABLE STREAMS 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on the bill (S. 1181) authorizing an appropriation to be ex- 
pended under the provisions of section 7 of the act of March 1, 
1911, entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with 
any other State or States, or with the United States, for the 
protection of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to ap- 
point a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose 
of conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended. 


Yes; for an hour and a half, until we get the 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the platform of 
the National Socialist Party in the Recorp. It is a very inter- 
esting document. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I shall object to printing the platform of any party in the 
Record. This is not what the Recor» is for. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
a moment? I wonder if the gentleman from Massachusetts 
understands that this platform does not contain the declaration 
for beer and wine which the gentleman from Milwaukee de- 
sired, and with that fortunate omission I hope the gentleman 
will not make any objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. Speaker, the Recorp was not insti- 
tuted and is not carried on for the purpose of politics. It is 
carried on to record the proceedings of the Congress. I have 
stood against these extraneous matters going into the RECORD 
and I must maintain that position. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will yield, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Benxcer] can get a little time and 
read it, so we will just be saving time, Other platforms have 
gone into the RECOED, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, if the gentleman wants to take 
the time of the House to read it, all right. 

Mr, BERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have 30 minutes at some time to read it and explain it. 

The SPEAKER. At what time? 

Mr. BERGER. Any time next week. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that just before adjournment to-day the gentleman from Wis- 
cousin May proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Wisconsin may address 
the House for 10 minutes before adjournment this afternoon. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PENSIONS AS A RESULT OF SUBMARINE ACCIDENTS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 10437) granting 
double pension in all cases to widows and to dependents when 
an officer or enlisted man of the Navy dies from an injury in 
line of duty as the result of a submarine accident, with Senate 
amendments, and agree to the Senate amendments, 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that at 1.30 o’clock p. m. the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. O BRIEN] may have permission to address the 
House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that at 130 o'clock this afternoon the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. O’Brien] may address the House 
for 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE FLOOD CONTROL BILL 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on flood control and the fiscal 
relations between the District of Columbia and the Federal 
Government. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I dropped into the Willard last 
evening and was accosted by a gentleman whom I remembered 
to have met in New Orleans last summer when I visited the 
lower Mississippi region to learn what I could about the flood 
situation. 

Knowing my interest in the subject, he invited me to attend 
a meeting of the representatives of the 7,500 owners of the 
4,000,000 acres in the flooded area whose land is to be taken 
by the Federal Government for the proposed floed-way. Also 
he said there would be represented the railways whose tracks 
would have to be raised in the proposed plan, besides the other 
representatives of the 15,000,000 acres which would be benefited 
by the project. In fact he said I would meet the representa- 
tives of big lumber companies and other corporations which 
were interested in the proposed bill—in other words, the very 
best people. 

I was ushered into a private parlor where there were en- 
gaged in animated conversation about two score of very pros- 
perous-looking gentlemen. 
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Shortly after I entered the room the meeting was called 
to order by a portly gentleman, whose name I did not catch, 
and he proceeded to make a most astounding address. Realizing 
its import, I asked my friend if there would be any objection 
to my taking notes, to which he replied in the negative. 

Omitting the customary exordium of generalities this is what 
I took down: 


This meeting has been called to register our protest against the 
scandalous imputations and implications contained in the speeches of 
Representative JAMES A. FREAR, of Wisconsin, who has outrageously 
misrepresented the attitude of our friends who are the owners of the 
land to be taken in the proposed spillways and flood-ways under the 
Jones bill. He has intimated that we proposed to mulct the Fed- 
eral Government out of $75 an acre for cut-over lands which we 
purchased for $1.25 per acre, and that the railroads in the affected 
area which suffered a loss of $6,318,000 through the flood, want to 
exact damages to the extent of $75,000,000 for the raising of their 
tracks under the proposed scheme of flood prevention. We desire to 
assure him and all others that he wholly misrepresented our attitude. 

We realize that in every crisis which this country has had to meet 
designing and unscrupulous men have not hesitated to put on the cloak 
of the mendicant or to wrap the American flag around them nor 
scrupled to use either for their own profit or aggrandizement. 

We do not stand in such attitude. On the contrary, this is our credo: 

The Mississippi River is entitled to its right of way. It is not an 
interloper. It was there before the white man settled on its banks. 
It is a great continental river. It is entitled to free and uninterrupted 
access to the sea. 

Its habits of occasional overflow were soon made known to the first 
settlers, They took possession of its banks with full knowledge of the 
river's habits. They possessed themselves of these lands knowing the 
danger of their situation. The doctrine of caveat emptor applies. The 
river is entitled to an easement in the lands subject to overflow. 

The greed of man has restricted its banks and closed its natural 
outlets. As the river once flowed it had several natural outlets or 
mouths called a delta. 

Every great continental river is entitled to a delta, The Delta of the 
Mississippi has been greatly curtailed and confined to one outlet. 
Originally it had outlets into Lake Pontchartrain and Lake Borgne, 
also along the Atchafalaya Valley and the Tensas Basin. These have 
been closed. 

The obligation of the Federal Government in the Mississippi, as in 
all other navigable streams, consists principally in preserving its navi- 
gability. 

Areas on the low-lying banks of such streams subject to floods are 
occupied by settlers at their peril, If they take up their abode upon 
such lands or attempt to farm them, they impliedly assume the burden 
of protecting themselves. 

Land subject to an easement has not the value it would have if it 
were unburdened by such use. If the land is freed of the easement 
of the river's tendency to overflow it will have a vastly increased 
value, 

The obligation of the Government is to save human life but not to 
free the land of its easement or encumbrance, It should not be made 
a part of this scheme for the Government to augment the values of land 
subject to flood. 

The practice in every community where a road or highway is built 
which augments the value of adjacent or abutting land is to have such 
owners contribute to the cost, and we are willing to contribute our share. 
[Loud and prolonged applause, the audience rising.) 


I was pleased beyond measure at this manifestation of al- 
truism and took advantage of the enthusiasm to make my de- 
parture, As I was leaving I heard a voice saying, That fellow 
has been taking notes,” and then a big burly fellow grabbed me 
and shouted, “ Give up those notes!” 

I refused indignantly and immediately was attacked and 
thrown to the floor and was nearly suffocated with the weight 
of several men trying to overcome me when—I woke up. It 
was all a dream! 

REFORESTATION A FACTOR IN FLOOD CONTROL 

In my remarks before the Flood Control Committee of the 
House, Wednesday, December 7, 1927, I suggested the bill to be 
brought out by the committee should embody at least three 
definite features, to wit: 

First. Setting the levees farther back from midstream, so as 
to enlarge the capacity of the channel. 

Second. Opening up again the old branches of the Delta and 
providing for natural spillways. 

Third. A definite plan of reforestation and curtailment of 
timber cutting within the watershed area of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries. 

The bill before us includes the first two recommendations but 
is silent on the subject of reforestation, showing that the 
framers of the bill before us do not seem to appreciate the 
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woeful effects of forest denudation in bringing about flood 
conditions. 

I want therefore to insert in the Recorp some observations 
on the effects of forest denudation from the pen of Raphael Zon, 
of the Lake States Forest Experiment Station, as follows: 


Accurate records, continued for a long period of years, of the effect 
of forested and deforested watersheds upon the behavior of streams 
are available for many countries, including the United States. They 
are particularly abundant in Switzerland, and the French, Italian, and 
Tyrol Alps. This effect has now been so universally recognized that 
such countries as Switzerland and France have adopted as a definite 
policy, involving large expenditures of money, the control of mountain 
Streams by means of forestation. 

* — s * * * . 

It is not so much the storage of water in the forest floor that gives 
forests such a prominent part in the regulation of stream fow as their 
ability to prevent erosion. The forest is the most effective agent for 
protecting the soil from erosion, because (1) the resistance of the soil 
to erosive action is Increased by the roots of the trees which hold the 
soil firmly in place, and (2) at the same time the erosive force of the 
run-off is itself reduced because the rate of its flow is checked and its 
distribution over the surface equalized. 

* * * + * * + 

The famous French engineer, Demontsey, computed that one moun- 
tain torrent brougbt down after one storm, in 85,000 cubic yards of 
water, over 221,000 cubic yards of detritus, or more than two and 


one-half times its own volume, 
* * * 


* * . * 
The entire top soil is gone from hundreds of thousands of acres in 
western Virginia, western Pennsylvania, eastern Kentucky, and south- 
eastern Ohio. From these lands rain water courses much faster to the 
eng tona formaty. 


. 

Trees, oa wood lots, forests, and other soil- ‘building 855 will 
vastly improve the flood situation. Not only will they slow up the 
run-off water but they will save the most valuable part of the soil and 
will reduce the clogging of streams, which cuts down their carrying 


Canta and aoe to the Ried Cansa 
. * 


In bbe light of all these facts one can not escape the e 
that the cutting away and burning of the forest on the western slopes 
of the Appalachians, where the Ohio and its tributaries rise, Increased 
erosion from the slopes, raised the water level in the tributaries, and 
. the meee ner. farther are the een, 


Given a tives P 0 a flat, alluvial plata; 3 
sediment at its own bottom as it goes, and constantly filling up its 
bed, the building of levees along its banks under such conditions is 
courting disaster, The average level of the river will rise between the 
levees, and the bottom will rise as further sediment is deposited. 
Therefore, soon the leyees will have to be built higher. The net 
result of the process is only to lift the whole bodily above the plain. 
This is shown clearly by the Yellow River in China. There are points 
where " China's Sorrow” has now been lifted 60 feet above the plain. 
And there is our own Colorado River, whose bed is 200 feet above the 
Imperial Valley. 

. . > * * . * 


Also, I quote from an article by Col. W. B. Greeley, Chief of 
the United States Forest Service, entitled“ Use common sense“: 


Forest protection at the source of streams, proper agricultural 
methods in the valleys and foothills which would increase the absorp- 
tion of water in the soll and prevent erosion, construction of storage 
reservoirs for flood regulation where these are required, levees and 
bank protection where this work is needed, outlets and spillways, and 
all other work bearing on the control of water should be harmonized 
into one great unifying system for each drainage basin. 

The Mississippi Basin contains about 89,000,000 acres of forested 
or denuded land, which has little or no utility except in growing 
timber. No one can assert that the condition of this vast land surface, 
or the degree of care or of neglect it receives, has no bearing upon 
the flow of the Mississippi River. 


As evidence of the estimation in which reforestation is held in 
other countries, I herewith append a summary of foreign legis- 
lation on the subject: 

REFORESTATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

Austria. For the regulation of the lower portions of the rivers 
$1,850,000 was appropriated at the same time, and of this sum 
$400,000 has been expended on reforestation. ({bid., p. 22.) 

Russia. Before the war over 100,000,000 acres of forests had been 
classed as protection forests, or forests which are indispensable to 
control of stream flow. (Ibid., p. 22.) 


Japan. Has close to 2,000,000 acres of forests specifically designated 
to prevent denudation of soil and occurrence of floods, embracing some 
353,000 separate forest areas, 


(Ibid., p. 23.) 
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Italy. In 1877 the first law for maintaining protection forests was 
Passed. It was not, however, until the passage of a new law in 1910 
that made obligatory upon communities and private owners reforesta- 
tion of denuded areas in the mountains that rapid progress was made. 
(Ibid. p. 23.) 

Spain. In 1908 a law was passed for the conservation in flood areas 
and in other places where the permanence of the forest is essential as 
a preventive against erosion and rapid surface run-off. (Ibid. p. 23.) 

France, through bitter experience, has learned the lesson of foresta- 
tion of mountains. Other countries, such as Palestine, Assyria, Arabia, 
Greece, Tunisia, Algeria, Italy, Spain, Persia, Siberia, Dalmatia, all 
bear the same evidence of deforestation. In 1860 France, after terrible 
floods of 1856 that ravaged the valleys of the Rhine, the Loire, the 
Rhone, the Garonne, and the Seine, and caused the loss of a great 
number of lives and did damage amounting to more than $38,600,000, 
passed the first law on the reforestation of the mountains. Since then 
and up to about 1913 some 500,000 acres have been acquired and more 
than one-half of the land has been planted. Already 163 of the moun- 
tain streams have been entirely controlled and 654 are beginning to 
show the controlling effects of the forests upon their watersheds. 
Thirty-one of the mountain streams now entirely controlled were con- 
sidered hopelessly bad half a century ago. (From Floods, Forests, and 
the Future, published by the American Tree Association, p. 21.) 

Three-fourths of the forests of Switzerland are regarded at the 
present time as protection forests; that is, they are located in the 
basins of torrents, where they serve to lessen the harmful effects of 
run-off, (Ibid. p. 22.) 

FOREST RESERVES GOOD BUT NOT SUFFICIENT 


In the United States we seem to have concentrated our atten- 
tion mostly on the establishment of forest reserves with the aim 
of preserving the beauties of nature and conserving game. But 
that is not sufficient. A forest reserve is a beautiful thing, but 
its utilitarian value should not be forgotten. Forest reserves 
alone are not going to correct the flood satuation, but the Gov- 
ernment should require a general percentage of forestation 
within the area of every navigable river’s watershed; in other 
words, restore as nearly as possible the conditions that were 
found in this watershed in 1850. 


THE NATION'S DUTY TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FISCAL 
RELATIONS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, the pending appropriation bill 
for the District of Columbia brings up again the irritating ques- 
tion as to the proper distribution of the burden of the annual 
costs of maintenance between the Federal Government and the 
citizens of the District. Each year we are confronted with 
the same controversial question as to whether or not the 
$9,000,000, or lump-sum, contribution which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been making toward the carrying on of the 
municipal activities of the District is fair and equitable, and 
we are asked to decide whether the share of the respective 
parties should not be expressed in the form of a ratio, or per- 
centage, as was formerly the practice. 

It will be difficult for a hard-headed business man to see the 
difference between the two methods of apportionment. It is 
quite obvious that if the Senate and the House conferees could 
only agree on the proper amount that the Federal Government 
should contribute, it ought not to make any difference whether 
the contribution was expressed in dollars or as a percentage. 

The real question then is the determination of the amount 
of the Federal contribution, which will be fair to the taxpayers 
of the United States as well as to the taxpayers of the District. 

I think the proponents of both methods of apportionment will 
candidly admit that in our present state of darkness as to the 
many complicated factors entering into the solution of the 
problem, there is no possible way of extemporizing at this 
moment even a rough formula which will be even approximately 
accurate. 

If the lump sum of $9,000,000 is guesswork, which even its 
proponents admit, the fixing of any arbitrary percentage or ratio 
is equally amenable to the same criticism. 

I have alluded to the many and complicated factors which 
enter into the determination of the problem. As a beginning 
toward solution, we will assume that we must begin with a 
determination of the relative assessed valuation of Federal and 
of District taxpayers’ property—that is, land and improvements: 
T ers’ FFF K ˙ — OS ym 
District 89 and buildings . 50, 000, 000 


Total District pro Venn WW W (45 201; Oy O00 
470, 000, 000 


Federal property (land and buildings 
Total property to be used as basis 1, 657, 000, 000 


{Norge.—There is an item of $75,000,000 of untaxed property in the 
District representing the assessed valuation of embassies, churches, 
schools, and charitable institutions, which, for the time being, will be 
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omitted from the calculation, because of the difficulty of classification. 
The legations, for instance, it is obvious, should be classified under 
Federal responsibility, while the schools, churches, and charitable insti- 
tutions are a distributable factor.] 


Therefore, taking $1,657,000,000 as the basis of the calcula- 
tion, we find that the Federal possessions in the District, to wit, 
$470,000,000, constitute 28.4 per cent of the whole, excluding the 
embassies, churches, schools, and charitable institutions. The 
classification of these in the Federal and District columns, re- 
spectively, would not materially affect the result. 

From this preliminary calculation it is hard to escape the con- 
clusion that, using it alone as a basis, the Federal Government, 
having 28 per cent of the total property ought to contribute an 
amount equal to 28 per cent of the current appropriation. 

That, however, is going too fast. The figure $1,657,000,000 
excludes the legations, churches, schools, and charitable insti- 
tutions. Adding the appraised value of these we get $1,732,- 
000,000 as the total of realty in the District of every class, of 
which $595,000,000, or over 34 per cent, is exempt from taxation. 

Using this gross valuation as the basis of our calculations 
we find, if it were all taxed, it would raise $29,444,000. But we 
must take off the exempt property, $595,000,000. Deducting 
that we have $1,137,000,000, which is productive of revenue, 
upon which the District will collect $19,169,934. But, in addi- 
tion to that, the District collects from other sources. The 
following is a complete summary of income: 

To be raised by taxation in 1928 
—— $19, 169, 934 
1 000 


c utilities, corporations, bonds, buil associa- 

ion. „000, gross receipts on whi tax is 660 000 
Fines, fees, permits, ete. (see p. 8, District finances)_-__ 2, 800, 000 

Total estimated receipts for year 1928 27, 903, 934 
Contribution of Federal Government , 855, 000 

. nne — 37, 758, 934 


Another factor in the calculation to be considered is property 
exempt from taxation: 
Property in District exempt from taxation 


Federal real estate, land and buildings $470, 000, 000 
District government lands and buildings 50, 000, 000 
Legations, churches, schools, and charitable institutions.. 75, 000, 000 

r 0 e OOD, 000; 000 


Then there is the factor as to the use of the property. There 
is a large amount of Federal property included in the above- 
mentioned sum of $470,000,000 of which the District has the 
entire or partial use. 

My colleague, Mr. Srmrmons, the chairman of our subcom- 
mittee, put a table in the hearings—see page 1078—in which he 
included all the parks, museums, public squares, monuments, 
and bridges, and even the reseryoir and pumping station, as if 
the people of the District had their exclusive use. 

I venture to suggest that this is an unreasonable contention, 
and herewith submit a corrected list: 

Corrected list United States property and improvements in 


of Columbia from which the Pederal Government derives 
use and benefit 


the District 
the primary 


Improve- 


Name assessed ments 


State, remaining portion of Elpse 
Monument Grounds aie 


Lincoln House 
Post office (city). - 
Potomac Par 


Which leaves only $55,113,000 of which the District, by any 
stretch os the imagination, can be said to derive the primary use 
and benefit. 
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If we calculate the tax on the total Federal property—$470,- 
000,000—at the rate of $1.70 per hundred, we find the Federal 
Government ought to be liable for $7,990,000. But deducting 
the valuation of Federal property, of which the District has 
the primary use, to wit, $55,113,101—a very liberal allowance 
we find the amount of Federal property for purely Federal uses 
to be $414,886,899, on which the tax would be about $7,055,000. 

These figures are subject to modification, owing to the neces- 
sity of considering a number of factors too intricate to go into; 
but the net result would not be materially affected. 

This result, however, is a far fly from the figure of $5,819,210, 
which our chairman estimates in his speeches to be the amount 
for which the Federal Government is liable. 

If his figures are correct, then the Federal Government is 
making a present to the District each year of about $4,000,000; 
and if it were correct, I do not blame him for believing that the 
Federal Government is liberal enough. 

If it is a present, or donation, what is it given for? Here is 
the crucial point requiring mature consideration. According to 
his contention, the donation is $4,000,000; according to mine it is 
only $2,000,000. Now, the question is: What is it for? All will 
concede that it is for the vague, intangible, and indefinite obli- 
gation which the Federal Government owes to the District as the 
site of the Capital of the Nation, in which all the taxpayers of 
the Nation have a pride as well as a sense of responsibility. 

An exact scientific appraisal of this responsibility perhaps can 
never be arrived at. Perhaps, too, the taxpayers of the District 
are indifferent as to whether or not it is ever determined. The 
fact, however, that this difference in figures on property and tax 
estimate and the amount of Federal contribution exists, shows 
that something is lacking in present methods of apportionment. 

With this review of the factors entering into the problem, 
let us look at the present situation. 

Whether $9,000,000 as a lump-sum contribution is right or 
wrong, exact or inexact, the fact remains that the estimates of 
the present appropriation bill were figured out on the basis of 
that contribution. It amounts to about 29 per cent of the appro- 
priation bill before us. To transform the $9,000,000 into a 29 
per cent contribution would not affect the result. However, to 
raise the contribution to 33% per cent or 40 per cent would raise 
the Federal contribution to such a sum as would create a sur- 
plus. The tax rate for the current year is already fixed at $1.70, 
so the surplus derived from the Federal Goyernment under such 
a change would go into a blind pool of no advantage whatever 
to the taxpayers, at least for the current year. 

However, that does not change the obvious conclusion that 
some method other than either the lump sum or the ratio basis 
should be adopted in the future to set at rest this irritating 
question. 

On page 18 of the hearings will be found a table which shows 
that the percentage of the Federal contribution to the District 
expenditures covered in the annual District appropriation bills 
has been dropping steadily. The following is an abbreviated 
summary: 


Table of contributions, 1922—1929 


Total appro- District of 
priations Columbia share States share 


$22, 977, 411. 07 | $13, 784, 647.70 | $8, 780, 208. 48 38. 212 
27, 231, 343.01 | 16, 469, 244. 51 9, 860, 021. 47 36. 210 
20. 505,454.41 | 12, 424, 349.78 7, 220, 977. 19 35. 210 
31, 183, 151.28 | 22, 037, 796. 02 9, 625, 415. 23 30. 870 
31, 189, 730.38 | 22, 189, 638. 38 9, 729, 744. 50 31. 195 
34, 894, 562.36 | 25, 894, 071. 85 9, 654, 272. 33 27. 667 
33, 873, 899.35 | 24, 872, 874. 00 9, 906, 025, 35 29. 240 
34, 431, 836.00 | 25, 431, 836. 00 9, 845, 000. 00 28, 590 


The drop from 38 per cent in 1922 to 29 per cent in 1929 is, 
no doubt, responsible for a part of the clamor against the 


lump-sum method of contribution. The chief objection to it is 
its aspect of permanency and absoluteness. Its effect is also 
felt inevitably in the making up of each year's estimates, its 
tendency being to cramp and retard development of the school, 
highway, and park programs. 

I am of the opinion that the Federal contribution should not 
be limited or bound by an inexorable formula, either on a 
percentage or on a lump-sum basis, but should vary each year 
in accordance with the work to be accomplished, taking into 
consideration the ratio between strictly Federal and strictly 
District improvements, and also making allowance for the fact 
that this is the Capital of the Nation, in which every American 
takes a profound pride. And in arriving at a fair ratio the 
Congress of the United States should not take a small or 
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picayune attitude, but do everything in its power to promote 
its development into the most beautiful capital of the world. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 9495), disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 9495), 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The Clerk will read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9495) to provide for the further development of agri- 
cultural extension work between the agricultural colleges in the several 
States receiving the benefits of the act entitled “An act donating public 
lands to the several States and Territories which may provide colleges 
for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,” approved July 2, 


1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, and the United States De- 


partment of Agriculture. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. KETCHAM, and Mr. ASWELL. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the Private Calendar 
beginning at the star. 


JOHN GOLOMBIEWSKI 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7079) for the relief of John Golombiewski. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOPER. I have had little time to look these bills over 
as the calendar came up unexpectedly. Is the gentleman from 
Illinois in charge of the bill? 

Mr. RATHBONE. No; I am not. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Hupsreru] is in the hospital. I am familiar with 
the case. 

Mr. HOOPER. Was this contest in good faith? 

Mr. RATHBONE. Yes. Mr. Golombiewski was a Republi- 
can in a district strongly Democratic. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object to this bill or any 
bill of a similar nature. Under the rules of the House no 
money can be voted for a contestee or a contestant except 
with the certificate of the chairman of the committee that 
heard the case. There ought not to be any deviation from that 
and I object. 


HORACE Gd. KNOWLES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3325) an act for the relief of Horace G. Knowles. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, was this 
man confirmed by the Senate? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. This case has been before Con- 
gress for many years, and it is through the insistence of the 
gentleman now addressing the House that the amount has 
been reduced. The department and all concerned seemed to 
think that Mr. Knowles was entitled to $7,000. I found that 
he came to Washington and loafed around here instead of 
going out and trying to get a job somewhere else. He was not 
obliged to stay here, but he thought the Government was going 
to pay him for waiting around. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Was he under orders? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; but not to the extent he claimed. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $7,296.49 to Horace G. 
Knowles as salary for the period of March 30, 1909, te December 22, 
1909, during which period he was commissioned as a minister of the 
United States to Nicaragua and was all that whole period under in- 
structions to await orders of the State Department. 


With the following committee amendments: 

In line 5, after the word “ appropriated,” add “and in full settlement 
against the Government“; in line 5, strike out the figures “ $7,296.49" 
and insert in lieu thereof $1,666.67 ” ; in line 7, strike out“ December 
22 and insert “July 30.” 

The committee amendments were adopted. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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ALFRED G. V. MELDAHL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bin The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 


(H. R. 5953) for the relief of E. L. F. Auffurth and others. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I want to take this occasion to throw a bouquet to 
myself. I am obliged to be away from the House this after- 
noon. This is the first time I have been absent when the busi- 
ness of the Committee on Claims was being considered. I am 
obliged to be absent because of a very important engagement, 
The calendar ceme up unexpectedly, and it is impossible for me 
to remain. I withdraw the reservation of an objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, as follows, to wit: To E. L. F. 
Auffarth, the sum of $105.60; to Adrian M. Finney, the sum of $177.87; 
to Thomas C. Smith, the sum of $177.87; to Eugene J. Tremant, the 
sum of $177.87; to John L. Uhde, the sum of $177.87; to W. W. Van 
Court, the sum of $177.87; said sums representing salary lost by them 
during suspension while employees in the United States post office and 
customhouse at New Orleans, La. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Strike out all after the word “appropriated” in line 5 and insert 
in lieu as follows: “and in full settlement against the Government, 
the sum of $105.60, to reimburse E. L. F. Auffurth for loss of salary 
while employed in the United States post office and customhouse at 
New Orleans, La.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


WIDOW OF ALBERT F. SMITH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 9213) granting relief to the widow of Albert F. Smith. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may we have some information in respect to the bill. Was 
this man a deserter or what is there to it? There was some- 
thing wrong with his military record. This is in effect a pen- 
sion bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As I get it from the record, this is what 
happened. The man enlisted on June 6, 1861. He was in an 
engagement and was taken prisoner. He was kept a prisoner 
of war until December, 1861, when he was paroled. I assume, 
of course, though I do not know, that under the conditions of 
the parole he could not enter back into the service again. 
After he was paroled and he reported to his military authori- 
ties, he was given a certificate of sick leave until September 28, 
1862, and then he disappeared. 

Mr, KNUTSON. What became of him? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not know. 

Mr. HUDSON. He is on the roll charged as a deserter. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What became of him after he disappeared? 
Was he ever found again? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes; and the affidavits are in the record. 
The affidavits are from a number of citizens showing that he 
eontinued living at his home but was physically and mentally 
incapacitated for filling out any term of enlistment. 

Mr. KNUTSON. This is in effect a pension bill, because it 
will confer upon the widow the same right that widows of 
regularly discharged soldiers have. I think we aan to have 
some further explanation. 

Mr. GLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I reported the bill. 1 can merely 
say that he was paroled home and the muster roll of his com- 
pany showed a discharge at Providence in 1862. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When was he married? That is the im- 
portant thing. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, there are several important things here 
besides his marriage, although that is important. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He is dead. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Service has something to do with it. 

Mr. GLYNN. I have no information as to when he was 
married. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object to this. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


„ to correct the military record of Alfred G. V. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Alfred G. V. Meldahl, late of Company E, Twenty-second Regiment 
United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States as a member of that organization on Nevember 28, 1902: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be 
held to have accrued prior to this act. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, may we have some explanation 
of this bill? This is another pension bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentlewoman from California [Mrs. 
Kaun], I think, can give some information on this bill. 

Mrs. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, this bill grants this man the 
status of an honorably discharged soldier, provided that no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. He served one enlist- 
ment and was honorably discharged. Then he reenlisted again 
and was discharged as a private without honor because he had 
gotten into some trouble before his second discharge. He was 
discharged dishonorably on a general order that men who had 
had trouble should be discharged without honor. He came in 
under that order. 

Mr. KNUTSON. When was his first enlistment? 

Mrs. KAHN. He was discharged the first time on March 21, 
1902. Then he reenlisted. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I have no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


GEORGE PETTIT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 9827) for the relief of George Pettit. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to object, 
I hate to be the one to object to this class of legislation and 
this type of bill, but I call the attention of the House to the 
fact that some of these bills are very rank. Every time this 
calendar is called bills are reported out that are rawer than 
ever. I do not think it is any compliment to the brave men 
who are already on the pension rolls for us to go ahead and 
pass these bills and clutter them up with a gang of deserters. 
I object to this bill and to several others along this line. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman with- 
hold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that this soldier gave to the country more than two years of 
honest, loyal service. All of his comrades whom the gentleman 
is pleased to term the better soldiers of the Civil War have 
been on the pension rolls for years. This man unquestionably 
has but a few more years to live at the very best. He can not 
live more than five years. A pension has been withheld from 
him all of these years. In view of the fact that he has more 
than two years of honorable service, I think the gentleman 
ought not to object at this time. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

JAMES SCOTT 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11216) to correct the military record of James Scott. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 

LUCIUS K. OSTERHOUT 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9995) for the relief of Lucius K. Osterhout. 

The title of the bill was read. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WARREN. I object. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I want to say that this is a case where the record will show 
that when the soldier enlisted, or a very short time thereafter, 
he was taken sick and remained sick practically the entire 
time of his service. This statement is supported by hospital 
records and evidence of every kind; and the fact that he is now 
78 years old and can live only a few more years—— 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. How long did he serve in the Army? 
Was it not only one day? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. No. He was in the Army about four or 
five months. Most of the time he was in the hospital. He 
was sick practically all the time. The committee viewed it 
this way, that inasmuch as he was ill practically all the time, 
when the end of hostilities came and the company moved off 
and left him, of course he did not realize the importance of 
oe to get an honorable discharge, and went on to his 

ome, 

I know this old fellow personally, although he does not live in 
my district at the present time. He lives up on Long Island. 
But I remember that every time we had any kind of celebra- 
tion he always got out his fife and drum corps and marched 
at the head of the procession. He has lived an honorable 
life, and has always performed patriotic service in every good 
cause. Inasmuch as he is now old and was sick most of the 
time of his service it would seem to be only right to give him 
2 honorable discharge and let him spend the rest of his days 

peace. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 

WILLIAM CHILDERS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4357) for the relief of William Childers. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I object. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I hope the gentleman will with- 
hold his objection. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I am sorry. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


RELIEF OF CONTRACTORS AND SUBCONTRACTORS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11951) to amend the act entitled “An act for the relief of con- 
tractors and subcontractors for the post offices and other build- 
ings and work under the supervision of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes,” approved August 25, 1919, as 
amended by the acts of March 6, 1920, and February 27, 1926. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, can we get some information on this bill? 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, this claimant is one of the con- 
tractors who suffered damage on account of the increase in the 
price of materials during and on account of the war. The gen- 
tleman will recall, of course, the contractors’ bill which Con- 
gress passed, and under which damages were allowed or refunds 
made to a number of contractors who suffered loss by reason 
of this increase after their contracts were made. This com- 
pany was a subcontractor on the Federal building at Nashville, 
Tenn. It claims damages to the extent of something like $1,790. 
I think that is the amount.. The law under which these claims 
were filed limited the time for their receipt in the Treasury 
Department. This contractor, thinking that mailing the claim 
complied with the law, deposited the claim duly attested in the 
post office at Nashville, Tenn., the day before the time expired. 
It was received here by special delivery the morning after the 
time expired. This bill seeks only to give the contractor his day 
in court and permit him to prove his claims, just as the other 
contractors were allowed to do. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. The objection is withdrawn. The Clerk will 
report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Congress entitled “An act for the 
relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices and other 
buildings and work under the supervision of the Treasury Department, 
approved August 25, 1919, as amended by the 


and for other purposes,” 
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acts of March 6, 1920, and February 27, 1926, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended so that said act shall include the Tanksley-Drumright 
Stone Cut Co., subcontractor for the Norman-Kerr Co. in the con- 
struction of the additions to the post-office building at Nashville, Tenn., 
and as to said subcontractor numbered claims for reimbursement as 
provided by said act of August 25, 1919, as amended by the acts of 
March 6, 1920, and February 27, 1926, may be filed within three months 
after the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and 

A motion to recommit was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


D. GEORGE SHORTEN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11960) for the relief of D. George Shorten. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection of the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Was the postmaster under bond? 

Mr, COLTON. - Yes. But he had really been released, and 
after he was entirely out and without responsibility another 
man was appointed to take his place. He had left the town 
entirely at the time of the burglary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He was under bond. Has the bondsman 
made good the loss? 

Mr. COLTON. I am not sure of that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The law requires a bondsman to be 
appointed. When a defalcation or robbery takes place the 
bondsman has to make good, and then the insurance companies 
come in and make a refund. 

Mr. COLTON. No. That is not the point in this particular 
case. There is a technicality involved in this case. He was 
not really the postmaster, but they held him just the same, 
because the other man’s bond had not been approved. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He suffered the loss of salary? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; and in fact he lost a good deal more 
than is provided in this bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He had taken that up with the depart- 
ment? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to D. George Shorten, late post- 
master at Storrs, Utah, the sum of $95.06, being the amount stolen by 
a burglar on March 30, 1922. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “appropriated,” insert the words 
“and in full settlement against the Government." 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


MICHAEL MARLEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5223) for the relief of Michael Marley. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman withhold his objection for 


a moment? 
Mr. WARREN. Yes. 
Mr, HUDSON. I would like to see the gentleman withdraw 


his objection. Here is a man who served faithfully in the 
Philippine Islands and simply because of a little altercation 
between himself and a fellow soldier, who would not return a 
loan of $20, he is to be penalized, after three or more years of 
faithful service in the Philippines, and anyone who served in 
the Spanish-American War knows what that seryice means. I 
hope the gentleman will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without prejudice and retain its 
place on the calendar. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that this bill may be passed over and retain 
its place on the calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FLATHEAD INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10042) to provide for the addition of the names of 
certain persons to the final roll of the Indians of the Flathead 
Indian Reservation, Mont., and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to add to the final roll of the Indians of the Flat- 
head Indian Reservation, Mont., approved January 22, 1920, under 
the act of May 25, 1918 (40 Stat. L. 591), and the act of June 30, 
1919 (41 Stat. L. 9), the names of the following persons, descendants 
of the confederated Flathead Tribes of Indians; Joseph Russell Bird ; 
Daniel Lawrence Pablo; Valerie Roullier; Henry Roullier, jr.; Julia 
Roulller; Laura Soucie; Blanche Soucie; Joseph Soucie; Julia Soucie ; 
Rose Marie Soucie;' and Audra Jane Martin. The Secretary of the 
Interior is also authorized to pay each of the persons named a sum 
equal to that heretofore paid per capita to those whose names were 
upon the approved roll, and to allot each of these persons, except 
Audra Jane Martin, the same area of land allotted to children of the 
Flathead Reservation enrolled upon the final roll, such payments to be 
made from any tribal funds in the Treasury to the credit of the Flat- 
head Indians, the allotments to be made from any available tribal 
unallotted lands of the Flathead Reservation. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


SALLIE k. M'QUEEN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 9789) for the relief of the Sallie E. McQueen and Janie 
McQueen Parker. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I do not intend to object, I am rather unfamiliar with this 
calendar and I would like to have the gentleman from Ala- 
bama make a brief explanation about the reason for this 
bill and the reason for issuing this patent. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, the relief that is desired to be 
secured by this bill is this: To permit the parties named in the 
bill to purchase from the Government, they being the equitable 
owners of this land, as I may call them, these 80 acres which 
they have lived upon and claimed to own openly and notoriously 
and for which they have paid taxes ever since the year 1873. 
This land has been bought and sold ever since the last 56 years 
and the people believing that they owned it. 

Mr. HOOPER. And it has been held continuously by these 

people? 
Mr. BOWLING. It has been held continuously by these peo- 
ple for 56 years. I have the chain of title here. They are not 
asking for anything except that they be permitted to purchase 
the land from the Government at the price that was charged 
entrymen when the other land about it was entered. 

Mr. HOOPER. I am wholly satisfied with the gentleman's 
statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and directed to issue a patent to Sallie E. McQueen and Janie McQueen 
Parker for the west 80 acres of fractional section 1, township 18, 
range 18, St. Stephens meridian, lying south of the Coosa River 
in Elmore County, Ala., upon payment therefor at the rate of $1.25 
per acre. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 6, after the figures “18" where they first occur, insert the 
word “north,” and after the figures 18“ where they next occur, 
insert the word “ east.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a. 
third time, was read the third time, and passed, 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM CHILDERS 


Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to Calendar No. 377 (H. R. 4357), for the relief 
of William Childers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to return to Calendar No. 377. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to William Childers, formerly 
employed in quarring stone for use in connection with the Government 
Lock No. 1, on the Levisa Fork of the Big Sandy River, the sum of 
$3,000, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, as 
full compensation for injury and consequent loss of the left eye sus- 
tained in the course of his employment and without negligence on his 
part, 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 7, strike out the sign and figures $3,000" and insert in lieu 
thereof the sign and figures $840.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will correct the 
spelling of the word “quarrying” in line 5. 

There was no objection. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


WILLIE G. CHAPMAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9721) for the relief of Willie G. Chapman. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr, HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Huemes] on the floor? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I am going to object to 
the bill. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be passed over without prejudice and retain its 
place on the calendar. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say to the gentleman that I am 
going to object because here is a man who admits he deserted 
in the midst of hostilities. He was sentenced to serve five years 
for desertion during hostilities and the bill has no merit. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman please, the con- 
viction was not for desertion, it was for insubordination, and 
the sergeant who preferred the charges and who appeared as 
the prosecuting witness at the court-martial, has an affidavit 
in the record which states that the physical condition of this 
soldier brought about this condition. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But if the gentleman please, granting all 
the gentleman says, he did avoid getting into combat. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Well, he was a sick man and 
van discharged because of physical disability, as the record 
shows. 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


AUGUST J. MACK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10472) to authorize the appointment of Master Sergeant August 
J. Mack as a warrant officer, United States Army. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is the gentleman from New York [Mr. WaINWNId HT] in charge 
of the bill? 

ee Yes; the bill is one which I introduced 
myself. 

Mr. HOOPER. And the gentleman is convinced there was a 
failure on the part of the mails to deliver the application of 
this man? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Absolutely. There were three applica- 
tions received. 

Mr. HOOPER. And were the men together? 

Mr, WAINWRIGHT. This man’s application was sent by 
the commanding general two days before those of the other two 
who were appointed. 
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Mr. HOOPER. The gentleman from New York is satisfied 
as to the merits of this bill? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Yes; and there is no objection on the 
part of the War Department. 

Mr. HOOPER. Then I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding the provisions of existing 
law, the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to take the same action 
with respect to the application of Master Sergt. August J. Mack for 
appointment as a warrant officer, United States Army, that he could 
have taken had the application of Sergeant Mack not been delayed in 
the mail en route from China to Washington, D. C.; and if necessary, 
in order to accomplish this purpose, the number of warrant officers 
authorized by law for the Army is hereby increased by one. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MARION BANTA 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10067) for the relief of Marion Banta. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Marion Banta, of Carroll- 
ton, Carroll County, Ky., out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $81.50, in full compensation for the 
amount of a check cashed and the proceeds thereof appropriated by 
the United States Government, which was given by said Marion Banta 
to guarantee the performance of a contract. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
M. M. EDWARDS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3936) for the relief of M. M. Edwards. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to M. M. Edwards, widow of 
Lieut. John Davis Edwards, chief engineer of the U. S. S. Shaw, United 
States Navy, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $1,401.50 for the loss of her husband's household 
goods and personal effects which were destroyed in the disaster to the 
U. S. S. Shaw, occurring on October 9, 1918, which destruction was 
due to collission with His Majesty's ship Aquitania, 


With the following committee amendments: 
Page 1, line 7, after the word “appropriated,” insert “and in 


full settlement against the Government”; and in line 8 strike out 
“$1,401.50” and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JESSE R. SHIVERS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4396) for the relief of Jesse R. Shivers. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Jesse R. Shivers, North Wild- 


wood, N. J., the sum of $796.95, for damages sustained to motor boat 


L659, in collision with U. S. Coast Guard patrol boat OG-110, Febru- 
ary 9, 1926. 
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With the following committee amendment: 

In line 5, after the word “ appropriated,” add “and in full settle- 
ment against the Government.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment: 

In line 6, strike out the figures “ $796.95” and insert “ $300.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the second committee 
amendment, 


The question was taken, and the second committee amend- 
ment was rejected. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
JOHN P. STAFFORD 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 


(H. R. 5322) for the relief of John P. Stafford. 


The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOPER. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Rowsorrom] asked me to make an inquiry, 
of the proponents of the bill, whether the postmaster was in 
any way negligent. 

Mr. PARKS. This bill was introduced by my colleague [Mr. 
TILLMAN], who was called away on account of illness in his 
family. I think I can state the circumstances. I do not think 
the Government sustained any loss finally. These were revenue 
stamps that got into a waste basket and were burned by the 
action of the janitor. 

Mr. HOOPER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Rowsor 
rom] wanted me to inquire what was the delay in taking the 
inquiry? 

Mr. PARKS. There was no very great delay; about a week, 

Mr. HOOPER. The report says a month. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What troubles me is the relationship be- 
tween the bondsman, the postmaster, and the Government in 
these cases. Have these sureties paid this loss? 

Mr. PARKS. I understand the postmaster has made the loss 
good to the Government, I think he paid it to the Government, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This 1s not to relieve a surety? 

Mr. PARKS. No. 

Mr. HUDSON. The record says that the postmaster put the 
Stamps in a safe in the national bank for safe-keeping; that 
the bank was not careful in guarding his interest as it should 
be, and that the clerk took the stamps, and they were burned up 
by the negligence of the janitor as waste paper. Now, they 
come back, notwithstanding the negligence on the part of the 
postmaster and the bank and ask reimbursement. Does not the 
record show that he took the stamps out of the bank and held 
them for a month before he made an inventory? 

Mr. PARKS. Here is what occurred. He carried them to 
the national bank in an envelope that had become worn, and 
some of them dropped on the floor of the post office; they were 
put in the wastebasket by a janitor that could neither read nor 
write. The reason they believe that is that they found some of 
the stamps in the waste basket that were not destroyed. It was 
a month before they discovered the loss. They were revenue 
stamps and not postage stamps. . 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the stamps were never used then the 
Government suffered no loss. Did the postmaster pay for them 
in the settlement with the Government? 

Mr. PARKS. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman will admit that the post- 
master was negligent. We are passing bills constantly to relieve 
postmasters when they have not used ordinary common sense in 
safeguarding the property. 

Mr. PARKS. I think the gentleman is too severe in his 
criticism in this case. I hope you will not object to doing 
justice to this man because of other cases. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not want to punish this man, but I 
hope we will adopt the policy of requiring good faith in the 
accounting officials to safeguard Government funds. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. In the case of some of these postmasters 
they are bonded, and their bonds cover the embezzlement of 
employees, over whom they have no jurisdiction. These em- 
ployees are under the civil service. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the bond covers these men, and they 
pay out of their own pockets. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Not in all those cases. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report 


the amendment, 


1928 


There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, the sum 
of $469.10 to John P. Stafford, former postmaster at Springdale, Ark., 
to reimburse him for the loss of war tax revenue stamps which were 
stolen, through no fault or carelessness on his part, from the aforesaid 
post office, and while serving as postmaster.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


REREFERENCE OF A BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
(H. R. 13035) to amend section 641 of the act approved May 
19, 1924, entitled “ World War veterans’ relief,” providing for 
the payment of a certificate upon certain conditions, was er- 
roneously referred to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. This refers to adjusted compensation over which 
the committee has no jurisdiction, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be withdrawn from that committee and referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ELMER J. NEAD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8474) for the relief of Elmer J. Nead. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $277.85 to Elmer J. 
Nead, in full compensation against the Government for damages sus- 
tained as the result of an accident caused by a naval ambulance. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 

was laid on the table. 


JOSE FRANCISCO RIVAS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8888) for the relief of Jose Francisco Rivas. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 3 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I call the attention of the House to the fact that this is a bill 
on a claim growing out of President Coolidge’s and Secretary 
Kellogg's war with Nicaragua, It seems that two drunken 
marines, sent down there on the present expedition of occupa- 
tion, brutally assaulted a pregnant Nicaraguan woman, her 
husband, and her child, so that they all had to have medical 
attention. Of course, it is obyious if the marines had not been 
down there, this outrage would not have occurred. 

I think I ought to congratulate the Secretary of the Navy 
for the splendid and hard bargain that he has driven in this 
ease. He has sent a bill up here approving the expenditure of 
$32.50 to pay for the medical attention of these three people and 
$6 for damages to the torn dress of the woman. In other 
words, “ We are mending you up in the hospital, and patching 
your rags, and letting you go.” 

Also, there is a bit of irony in the report, which I think ought 
to be called to the attention of the House. Secretary Wilbur 
in his letter to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
printed in the report says: 


The draft of the bill has been submitted to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Navy Department has been informed 
that its enactment will not be in conflict with the financial program of 
the President. 


I think it should also be noted that the introducer of this bill 
is the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Claims, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]. I am glad to 
see him committing himself this far in advance to the payment 
of millions of dollars that will come before his committee due 
to our unlawful occupation in Nicaragua. I have no objection 
to the passage of this very liberal measure. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $38.50 to reimburse Jose Francisco Rivas, a resident of Leon, in 
the Republic of Nicaragua, of which $32.50 is to reimburse the said 
Rivas for the cost of medical services rendered to said Rivas and his 
family and made necessary by an attack upon said Rivas, his wife, and 
child by two privates in the United States Marine Corps attached to the 
Marine Corps Expeditionary Brigade in Nicaragua on June 5, 1927, 
and $6 of which is to reimburse the said Jose Francisco Rivas for cloth- 
ing of his wife damaged during said assault, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out lines 3 and 4 and insert: “ That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and 
in full settlement against the Government, the.” 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the cam- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. LAGUARDIA : Page 1, line 8, strike out $38.50” 
and insert in lieu thereof $138.50." 


Mr. EDWARDS. Will this increase of $100 be in conflict 
with the President's financial program? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, I offer this amendment for 
the sake of good international relations and for the good name 
of the United States. It is quite obvious in this case that a 
peaceful citizen of the Republic of Nicaragua, with which we 
are at peace, was assaulted by two United States marines. It 
is also obvious, as the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WARREN] has suggested, that a hard bargain was struck to 
settle the damages sustained with these good citizens. To 
carry out what has been expressed so many times, that we are 
down in Nicaragua for peaceful purposes, that we are down 
there at the invitation of the, Republic of Nicaragua, that we 
are down there to maintain law and order, I respectfully 
submit that when a thing so disorderly and so unlawful hap- 
pens as occurred in this case, we should not be satisfied with 
simply reimbursing the actual medical expenses and to pay for 
this unfortunate woman's torn dress, the result of the assault, 
but should make adequate compensation for the humiliation 
and suffering sustained by these good people, citizens of the 
Republic of Nicaragua with which we are told we are at peace. 
If United States marines are down in Nicaragua to maintain 
law and order, let us set a good example, and instead of con- 
fining this payment to $6 for the dress and $32.50 for medical 
attention, make it $138.50, and send that amount down there 
with the apologies of the United States Government. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. In line with the gentleman’s speech, it 
would seem to me more appropriate to make the amount 
$1,038.50. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. According to the measure of damages, I 
think $100 additional is sufficient. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Would the gentleman be in favor of $1,000? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let us make it 8100. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


ONA HARRINGTON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2126) to provide for compensation for Ona Harrington for 
injuries received in an airplane accident. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of uuy money not other- 
wise appropriated, to Ona Harrington, of Minonk, III., the sum of 
$667.40 as compensation for injuries received in an airplane accident 
in or near Kempton, III., on July 10, 1919. 
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With the following committee amendment: 


Line 5, after the word “ appropriated,” insert “and in full settlement 
against the Government.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


DR. PHILIP SURIANI 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3954) to reimburse Dr. Philip Suriani, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like the proponents of this bill to give us some informa- 
tiop. It appears to be a rather far-reaching precedent, to re- 
imburse or compensate a private dentist for dental services if 
we consider the facts in this case. I have no doubt but that a 
good many thousands, if not tens of thousands, of enlisted men 
in the Army would have just as valid claims. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that these military 
attachés must have good teeth to attend all the high teas. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will. 

Mr. HOOPER. I do not know whether I can say anything 
that will change the gentleman’s mind in this matter. I do not 
like to be in the position of getting up and having to speak in 
behalf of the bill, but the gentleman should realize that for a 
couple of sessions the committee has given these matters very 
eareful attention. This Italian dentist has been waiting for 
months and years to get his money. The Government of the 
United States has recently been getting the reputation of being 
a poor debtor and a hard creditor. This is one of the cases 
where a service of this kind should be paid for. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will say to the gentleman that I have a 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in my district, 
and there are thousands of cases where they can not get reim- 
bursement under existing law. I do not see why this officer 
should be singled out from a large number of men whose Sinima 
have been rejected. 

Mr. LOWRET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve 
his objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I Will. 

Mr. LOWREY. I do not know of anybody connected with 
this case, but the situation was this: This officer was detailed 
in France and was later assigned to assist the United States 
military attaché at Rome, and the work was done at Rome. 
He was an attaché of the American Legation, and when he 
got to Rome the tooth, which had been treated elsewhere by an 
Army surgeon, became inflamed, and they found they had to go 
to the bone and scrape the bone, a yery expensive treatment. 
He was an American officer out of reach of the American 
dentists, and the work had to be done. 

Now, the trouble is that he is out of the service and they 
could not require him to pay the bill. The Italian dentist did 
the work for the attaché in the American service. The first 
work had been done by an Army dentist, and then this attaché 
was detailed to go elsewhere, and when he could not reach an 
Army dentist the previous treatment turned out to be ineffec- 
tual and the tooth abscessed and required troublesome treat- 
ment. 

- Mr. SCHAFER. Does the gentleman think this is an excep- 
tional case on account of the international feature? 

Mr. LOWREY. Yes. I think it would be very bad policy 
for this Government to allow a local physician in Rome to go 
unpaid for work done in good faith for an attaché when he 
understood it was Government work. 

Mr. S Mr. Speaker, in view of the gentleman’s 
statement I will withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to Dr. 
Philip Suriani, of Rome, Italy, the sum of $422.33, for surgical dental 
work performed for Lieut. Morgan Heiskill, United States Army, 
assistant to the United States military attaché at Rome, during the 
period from March 16, 1919, to August 16, 1919, on the authority of 
the military attaché, there being no Army dental officer available, and 
said claim having been disallowed by the Auditor for the War Depart- 
ment. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


MAUDE A, SANGER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4029) for the relief of Maude A. Sanger. 

The title of the bill was read. } 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WARREN. Reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object, because I think this is a splendid bill—I wonder 
if the gentleman who reports this bill has any information as 
to the number of those inyolyed and whom this bill seeks to 
relieve? It seems to me we ought to pass general legislation 
to relieve this situation at once. 

Mr. LOWREY. I do not remember about that, but there 
were very few. 

Mr. FOSS. I understand there are no other cases. 

Mr. WARREN. Do I understand that this is the only case? 

Mr. FOSS. I think so. I made inquiry of the department 
and learned that if he had made a valid application and lived 
a day longer he would have come under the war-risk insurance, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau is authorized and directed to pay to Maude A. Sanger, the 
mother of Paul E. Sanger, all such installments of money which she 
would be entitled to receive if the said Paul E. Sanger, who died on 
April 4, 1917, from injuries suffered in the military service of the 
United States, had made a valid application for war-risk insurance in 
the sum of $5,000 under the war risk insurance act, as amended, had 
named the said Maude A. Sanger as his beneficiary, and had died while 
such insurance was in effect. The first of such installments shall be 
paid within 90 days from the date of the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


STAUNTON BRICK CO, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5341) for the relief of the Staunton Brick Co. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. How is it that it is necessary to include 
in a special act compensation for damage caused by a diversion 
of coal for war purposes? Was not ample provision made in 
the various war settlement acts for such cases? 

Mr. TUCKER. No. You will find that in the report of the 
secretary. The statement is that these parties should go to 
eee for relief. I understand this claim was filed in Sep- 

r. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Was this company’s claim filed with the 
commission? 

Mr. TUCKER. I think so. 

Mr. LOWREY. I do not remember about that. The case 
was this: This brick company had a contract to make brick 
for erecting a building at the Virginia Military Institute during 
the war. They had the kiln ready to burn the brick and applied 
to the Coal Administration to allow them two cars of coal to 
burn these bricks. The Fuel Administration granted it and 
notified them that two cars of coal were shipped; one car came, 
they fired the kiln and went to work, But by the time they got 
through with that car of coal the other car had not come and 
never did come. It was found through the records of the Fuel 
Administration that the Government took it and shipped it to 
another place, caught it en route and shipped it to another 
place and thereby ruined their kiln of brick, because it was only 
half burned. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What I can not understand is the au- 
thority of the department to settle claims against the Fuel 
Administration. The question in my mind is whether they filed 
their claim prior to 1921 and whether this claim was rejected. 

Mr. LOWREY. It was never rejected, at least, I do not re- 
member that detail of the case. 

Mr. TUCKER. It was simply a claim that was not reached. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, If the claim was not reached and the 
time terminated, then, of course, they have some equity to come 
here, if that is the fact. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Has the Secretary of the Interior favorably 
reported on this bill? I do not see any report from any re- 
sponsible Government agency in favor of this bill, and it seems 
that its enactment will establish a dangerous precedent. No 


doubt there were a great many factories and organizations 
during the war that did not get a car of coal just when they 
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needed it. I shall ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. TUCKER. If the gentleman will withhold that request 
for a moment, this ease occupies, I think, a very peculiar and 
interesting position. If this brick company had ordered from 
the coal operators in West Virginia two carloads of coal to be 
brought to Staunton and the Government had diverted that 
coal under its war power we could not have complained, but 
this company went to the Government and asked if they could 
get that coal and the Government, through the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Jacob Yost, a very able and conscientious 
public servant, who occupied a seat upon this floor during two 
Congresses, a distinguished man; and, by the way, I bear upon 
my body many scars from his trenchant sword in two memo- 
rable contests for a seat in this body, this high official gave 
the brick company the right to order the coal; and he was the 
Government, and in carrying out the right which the Govern- 
ment gave them, the Government afterwards diverted one 
carload of coal and the kiln went to pieces. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But, if the gentleman from Virginia 
pleases, there is no question as to the facts. It is simply a 
question as to what happened to this claim. The coal was 
diverted on December 17; on January 10, 1918, a claim was 
filed with the State fuel administrator; then nothing is heard 
of it until July 6, 1926. The company filed a claim with the 
State fuel administrator, and properly so, on January 10, 
1918, the loss having been sustained in the previous December ; 
no action was taken on that, and then the first letter the War 
Department had about it was dated July 6, 1926. Hither the 
company is guilty of laches or surely a sufficient and reason- 
able time of limitation has elapsed. 

Mr. TUCKER. The gentleman knows that there were 
thousands of those claims piling up and this claim was never 
passed upon by the commission. It is certainly a very just 
claim. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. If the gentleman will permit, it is a 
worthy claim. I was a member of the subcommittee and there 
is no question but what it is a just claim, The Government 
had complete control of the matter. They had a contract to 
make so many brick and required so much coal for it, and 
they had an order from the Fuel Administration for two car- 
loads of coal. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Was this brick company furnishing brick 
for the Government? 

Mr, ALLGOOD. Yes; there was a Government school there. 

Mr. TUCKER. It was a State school. 

Mr. LOWREY. The Virginia Military Institute which, of 
course, was training military men at the time. 

Mr. TUCKER. We are not asking anything except the actual 
cost of the brick. 

Mr. SCHAFER. In view of what the distinguished gentle- 
man has stated I shall not object, although I have some doubt 
as to whether this is a proper bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the Staunton Brick Co., 
Staunton, Va., the sum of $2,000 in full compensation for loss and 
damage suffered by the said Staunton Brick Co. by reason of the 
diversion of a car of coal for war purposes in December, 1917. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion te reconsider was laid on the table. 

M’ATEER SHIPBUILDING co. (INC.) 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5935) for the relief of the McAteer Shipbuilding Co. 
(Ine.) 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr, HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the chairman of the committee if this bill 
carries approval of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas, If the gentleman’ will read the 
last page of the report, he will find the statement made by 
Hon. Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of War, as follows: 

The proposed legislation has been submitted to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, who advises that the proposed legislation is not 
in conflict with the financial program of the President, I therefore 
recommend favorable action on the bill submitted. 


Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, does the See- 
retary of War recommend favorable action on the merits of the 
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bill or simply because the Director of the Budget states it does 
not conflict with the financial program of the President? I do 
not think we should wholly rely on the opinion of the Director 
of the Budget. We are the legislative body and not the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I will say to my friend that we 
always write to the department that had control of the mat- 
ter resulting in the claim, in order that we may learn all facts 
the department may have, and give their recommendation in 
our report to the House, 2 

Mr. SCHAFER. Has the department recommended favor- 
able action based on the merits of the case? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes; and my subcommittee has 
held hearings and gone into the matter fully. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Government was sued for $254,000, 
and this is a settlement of the action which is now pending in 
court. It is based on the recommendation of the Department 
of Justice and the War Department. 

Mr. HUDSON. The Attorney General has also passed on 
this favorably? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The Attorney General and the 
Secretary of War have both approved it. It is a settlement 
of an action which is now in court and is an effort to saye the 
Government $200,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; the amount involved is $254,000, and 
this is a settlement for $50,000. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50,000 in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the McAteer Shipbuilding Co. (Inc.), against the 
United States for losses and damages growing out of and suffered under 
a contract dated June 30, 1917, for the construction of the steamer 
EI Aquario. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


NORMAN P, IVES, JR. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to Calendar No. 378, as I understand objection has been 
withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to return to Calendar No. 378. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman withhold that re- 
quest a few moments? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I objected, Mr. Speaker, and I 
have withdrawn my objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will withhold his re- 
quest, I will not object later on, but for the present I must 
object. 

KENNETH A. ROTHARMEL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7496) for the relief of Kenneth A. Rotharmel. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Kenneth A. Rotharmel, of the 
city of Chicago, in the county of Cook, and State of Illinois, the sum 
of $433.50, in full compensation for arrears of pay, including regular 
pay, foreign-service pay, and flying pay, during his military service 
under appointment and commission as a second lieutenant, aviation 
section, Signal Officers’ Reserve Corps, from January 26, 1918, to 
April 4, 1918, > 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. I wish to say that since this bill was reported the 
claimant, Kenneth A. Rotharmel, has moved to New Orleans, 
La. I therefore offer the amendment that in lines 6 and 7 the 
words “of the city of Chicago, in the county of Cook and 
State of Illinois” be stricken out and in lieu thereof there be 
inserted “of the city of New Orleans, State of Louisiana.” 

The Clerk read the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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WILLIAM J. TILSON 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to consider Calendar No. 455 (H. R. 12311), which is a bill to 
pay the salary of Judge William J. Tilson. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill (Calendar 
No. 455, H. R. 12311) to provide for the payment of compen- 
sation to William J. Tilson. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding the provisions of section 
1761 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, William J. Tilson shall be 
paid the sum of 815,701.38 as compensation for services for the period 
from July 10, 1926, to March 17, 1928, during which time he held the 
office of United States district judge for the middle district of Georgia. 
There is authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


THE STORY OF WEST VIRGINIA 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. O'BRIEN]. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, and Members of the House, 
being a new Member of this body, and because of the fact that 
no legislation immediately touching the interests of my State, 
and especially of my immediate district, has been pending be- 
fore this body, I have refrained thus far from asking the priv- 
ileges of this floor. The time of my service, especially on the 
floor of the House, has been very profitable as well as enjoy- 
able. I have acquainted myself somewhat with legislative pro- 
cedure, and have made many very pleasant acquaintances, which 
I trust in time will ripen into friendships. But I believe the 
time has come when in duty to myself and my State, I should 
address myself to a matter that has long been upon my mind, 
Every citizen of this country should be jealous not only of his 
own reputation but should also be jealous of the reputation of 
his community, his State, and the whole country at large. 

For a number of years there has been reflected in the columns 
of the press, especially in the cosmopolitan papers of the Hast, 
distorted and magnified pictures that grossly discredit West 
Virginia in the public mind. These pictures are mostly re- 
flections of industrial strifes between operator and miner in 
the bituminous coal fields. These industrial strifes, often result- 
ing in industrial war called “strikes,” have not been con- 
fined to the coal fields of West Virginia, for they have been 
just as common, just as aggravated and ugly in all the other 
bituminous coal fields of the United States, yet, for some reason 
unknown to the people of West Virginia, it alone has suffered 
from the colored limelight of the jibes of the columnist and 
quipster, and oftentimes from ill-advised, mischievous, and 
groundless editorials. 

I do not wish unduly to criticise the press, for I am loath to 
believe that it is ever intentionally unfriendly, but time and 

the attention of the eastern press has been called to 
these libelous editorials and quips, by those of my State, who 
should have commanded respect and attention. I am persuaded 
that these wrong impressions grow out of the fact that the 
writers have not even attempted to fully acquaint themselves 
with the actual industrial, economic and social conditions of 
West Virginia, and certainly not with the character of its citi- 
zens, and have only observed it as a coal-producing State, and 
have assumed without warrant that its people are exploited by 
a few, and are always in a state of lawlessness and anarchy, 
where human life is held cheap. I shall not on this occasion 
attempt in any way to deal with these industrial strifes in our 
coal fields. It would not be wise for me to do so, as a Senate 
investigation is now on, and because it may be one of the con- 
flicting possibilities” that facts will be developed there and a 
means devised which will form a basis at least upon which to 
construct amicable relationships between these warring ele- 
ments, Nor shall I discuss the differential railroad-rate ques- 
tion, which has recently been decided by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and which has so seriously affected the coal 
interests of West Virginia, to its almost deadly hurt, because 
in discussing that, it would be necessary for me to deal with 
certain matters of law and fact as applied to interstate trade, 
which are now pending before the courts for decision, and which 
should at the present status of the controversy be left entirely 
to the courts for their determination. 
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Though perhaps, out of the findings of the investigating 
committee and the decrees of the courts, points of issue may 
be fixed which will serve as premises for legislative action, 
should legislation be found the only remedy for the industrial 
agitation which too frequently prevails in the bituminous-coal 
fields of the country, it is to be hoped that a long-suffering 
public can leave the coal industry to work out its own economic 
and industrial salvation without resort to legislation, for in 
such economic matters legislation should always be a last resort. 
But our citizenship, whether of the mine, factory, farm, busi- 
ness, or profession, is intensely anxious in having our State 
given the high standing in the public esteem to which it is so 
justly entitled. 

If, in your mind's eye, you will turn to the map of the 
United States and find that State most irregular in shape of 
all others, lying between the twenty-ninth and thirty-sixth par- 
allels of latitude and the seventy-sixth and eighty-third merid- 
ians of longitude, you will see West Virginia. For the reason 
that there is a narrow strip extending from the main body to 
the north between the States of Pennsylvania and Ohio and 
another to the east between Maryland and Virginia, it is called 
the “Panhandle State.” The distance between Harpers Ferry 
at the extremity of the eastern panhandle and the mouth of 
the Big Sandy River, at Kenova, the extreme southwest, will 
measure 275 miles, and from the northern limits of the northern 
panhandle to the southern limits of the State measures 245 
miles. West Virginia was long known as “ The Little Mountain 
State,” but by reference you will perceive that it is over three 
times the size of Massachusetts and twice the size of Maryland. 
It is no little State. 

Its temperature, moisture, and yegetable life is modified by 
its latitude and the diversity of its altitude. Its topography is 
varied; from mountain plateau 5,000 feet above the level of 
the sea to the Cumberland Valley to the east at Harpers Ferry, 
280 feet above the level, and to the Ohio River Valley to the 
southwest, at Kenova, 550 feet above the level. The most of 
its surface.is broken by mountain range, hill, and small valley. 
Its interior is drained by innumerable small streams. The 
Potomac, flowing to the east; the Monongahela, flowing to the 
north, which joins the Allegheny, forming the Ohio at Pitts- 
burgh; the Ohio, to the west; the Tug Fork and Big Sandy, 
to the southwest; the Great Kanawha, in the southern part of 
the State, flowing to the northwest into the Ohio; and the Little 
Kanawha, flowing to the northwest into the Ohio, are its most 
important rivers. 

The total area of West Virginia is 24,715 square miles. Of 
this, 24,580 square miles, or 15,731,200 acres, are land, and 135 
Square miles is water surface. 

The land for ages past was covered with forest indigenous 
to its climate—oak, maple, poplar, beech, walnut, chestnut, pine, 
cedar, and other valuable woods, and these great trees were 
underspread by laurel, holly, alder, redbud, persimmon, hazel- 
nut, and others too numerous to mention. These woods were 
the habitat of the bear, the deer, the buffalo, and other wild 
animals, and also turkey and innumerable birds, Over 100 
species of fish abounded in these waters. The clear mountain 
streams fairly glistened with rainbow trout; the brook and 
river of the lowlands swarmed in abundance with food fish, 
such as the wall-eyed pike, blue cat, mud cat, rock bass, white 
perch, and sucker, It was the hunting and fishing retreat of 
the Indian. 

To these woods first came the white man early in the 
Seventeenth century. The territory embraced in West Virginia 
was not entered by settlers until about 125 years after the 
settlement at Jamestown, Va. The first permanent resident, 
in what is now West Virginia, was a Welshman by the name of 
Morgan ap Morgan, who crossed the Potomac at the pack-horse 
ford from Pennsylvania and settled at Mill Creek, in Berkeley 
County, in the year 1727. In the same year he was followed by 
German families, who founded a little town, and named it New 
Mecklenburg, which is now Shepherdstown, in Jefferson County. 
Others very soon came into this section from Pennsylvania and 
across the mountains from Maryland and eastern Virginia. 

In 1764 John and Samuel Pringle settled near the middle of 
the State, on the Buckhannon River, near the present city of 
Buckhannon; and John Simpson in the same year built his 
eabin where Clarksburg now stands. In 1768 Zackwell Morgan 
and others made permanent settlement in the northern part of 
the State, in what is now known as Morgantown. 

In 1770 the Zane brothers staked their claims on Wheeling 
Creek, and very soon a fort was built called Fort Fincastle 
and later Fort Henry, where the city of Wheeling now flourishes. 

In 1773 Walter Kelly brought his family from North Carolina 
and made his first settlement in the Great Kanawha Valley, in 
the southern part of the State. 
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But it must be remembered that practically up to the time of 
the Revolution the Indians maintained their rights to the 
territory embraced within West Augusta, and resented the en- 
croachments of the white man upon their hunting ground. In 
1744 the commissioners in Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Mary- 
land negotiated with the Six Nations at Lancaster, Pa., and 
there entered into a treaty and for a consideration of £400, 
or about $1,850, the Six Nations ceded to the English all 
the regions between the Alleghenies and the Ohio River. This 
treaty was not fully recognized by King George III, who 
ostensibly desired that the trans-Allegheny region should remain 
a hunting ground for the Indians, and so in 1768 he issued a 
proclamation forbidding the colonists to grant warrants, surveys, 
or patents in this territory until it could be opened by satis- 
factory treaties with the Indians, and two years later the King 
directed the Governors of Virginia and Pennsylvania to remove 
all settlers from this region by force. It is worthy of note 
that Virginia never attempted to execute the King’s order. 
But in 1768 there was a treaty entered into a Fort Stanwix, 
near Rome, N. Y., between the Six Nations and the King of 
England, by which the Indians ceded to the King practically 
all of West Virginia except what is known as the Indian 
cession. This cession comprised about 4,950 square miles, lying 
north of the Little Kanawha River, which the Six Nations 
reserved. 

This Stanwix treaty was strengthened in 1777 by a further 
treaty entered into by the southern Indians at Lochaber, ex- 
tending the boundary lines to the Kentucky River, but many 
of the Indians never recognized the validity of any of these 
cessions, claiming that the treaties were without warrant_or 
authority. „ 

It is interesting to note that in 1771 Thomas Walpole, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and others submitted a petition to the King 
for a grant of land, including a large part of the territory of 
western Virginia and the eastern part of Kentucky, proposing 
to form a colony under the name of Vandalia, with the capital 
located at the mouth of the Great Kanawha River, now Point 
Pleasant. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman yield for an interrup- 
tion? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Guyer). Does the gentle- 
man from West Virginia yield to the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. TUCKER. I have been greatly interested in the gentle- 
man's speech. I recall the fact in connection with what the 
gentleman is now discussing, that the city of Staunton, my old 
home, was once the county seat of Pittsburgh, and that in 1770 
or about that date a sturdy old justice of the peace of Pitts- 
burgh attempted to deny the jurisdiction of Virginia in that 
section, and there was sent out from Winchester a company of 
soldiers with a drum and fife and they marched to Pittsburgh, 
during the winter, arrested the old man, brought him back, and 
put him in jail in Staunton. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. That is a very interesting incident. 

I do not have the time to go into the history of what is known 
as the historic Fairfax land grant, which embraced all the 
counties of the eastern panhandle and a part of Tucker County 
of western Virginia, but the original grant from King Charles 
II bore date of 1681. It finally became the property of Lord 
Fairfax and in the year 1746 his surveyors completed the sur- 
vey of this large grant and erected the famous Fairfax stone, 
being so far as chronicled the first monument marking land 
surveys in our State. The next year Lord Fairfax employed 
the boy surveyor, George Washington, to lay off a part of these 
lands in plats to suit purchasers, and he laid off more than 
800 of the first farms of West Virginia, and they were soon sold 
to incoming home seekers. 

But the Revolutionary War ended the King's authority, and 
grants from the Commonwealth of Virginia only were recognized 
thereafter, although former grants of the King were respected 
to some extent. 

The first sale of land from Virginia noted in the records 
took place in 1779, and no titles can be traced before that time. 
But prior to that time, especially between 1764 and 1774, the 
settlers established titles by what was known as “ tomahawk” 
rights. Many of the surveys made at that day were inaccurate 
and grants based on these surveys are the source of litigation 
even to the present time. Over the conflicting claims of the 
Indians and settlers there was continuous bloodshed. The 
Stanwix treaty in 1768 somewhat settled the bloody warfare, 
but, as has been stated, the great majority of the Indians re- 
fused to recognize the authority of the Six Nations to make 
this treaty. So war and bloodshed continued for many years 
thereafter. 

But the power of the Indians was broken by the battle of 
Point Pleasant on October 10, 1774. The Virginians under the 
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command of Gen. Andrew Lewis there met in decisive battle 
and defeated the allied forces of the confederated Indian tribes 
of the territory west of the Ohio River under the command of 
the noted Shawnee, Chief Cornstalk. This ended the last or- 
ganized military effort of the Indians to wrest their cherished 
hunting ground from the intruding paleface. 

The growth of population within the borders of the territory 
of West Virginia from 1800 to the present day is intensely in- 
teresting, but I can do no more than call your attention to the 
fact that the First Census of 1790 showed a population within 
its borders of 55,873, and the increase by leaps and bounds by 
the influx of settlers from Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
and the Carolinas especiaily brought the population in 1860, 
just before the admission of the State into the Union, to 376,880. 
In 1920 the census showed a population of 1,463,700, and in 
1927 a fair estimate will show a population of 1,601,130. Of 
these people I shall deal more fully in discussing their political, 
social, and industrial relationships. 

The political history of West Virginia is of peculiar interest. 
The first settlements were embraced in what was then desig- 
nated Orange County, Va., which had been formed from the 
county of Spotsylvania in 1734, and which extended to the 
“utmost limits of Virginia,” and included in its far reaches 
what is now West Virginia, Ohio, and IIlinois. 

In 1776 all of western Virginia and Pennsylvania to the west 
of the Alleghenies, with indefinite boundaries, was known as 
West Augusta, and claimed by Virginia. This claim in part 
was disputed by Pennsylvania, and the dispute was settled in 
the year 1781 by a temporary survey of what is now known as 
the Mason-Dixon line, and this was soon followed by the com- 
pletion of the survey of the western boundary of Pennsylvania 
northward from the Mason-Dixon line to Lake Erie in 1785 and 
1786. This latter line and the line northward to where it inter- 
sects the Ohio River has since constituted the boundary lines 
of West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

Civil government followed close upon the entry of the pioneer 
in West Virginia, and counties were established by the Assem- 
bly of Virginia as necessities required. The first establishment 
of civil government within the domain of western Virginia was 
in the eastern panhandle, then within the jurisdiction of Spot- 
sylvania County, and then in the Greenbrier Valley, within the 
bounds of what was then Augusta County. 

Of the 55 counties of the State of West Virginia, 50 were 
created by Virginia before the division of the State. Hamp- 
shire County was established in 1754 from parts of Frederick 
and Augusta Counties; Berkeley was established in 1772 from 
a part of Frederick County; Monongalia in 1776 from the 
“district of West Augusta”; Greenbrier in 1777 from the parts 
of Montgomery and Botetort Counties. And after population 
increased and settlements extended, civil government followed 
and other counties were created. The counties of Grant, Min- 
eral, Lincoln, Summers, and Mingo have been organized and 
created since the formation of the State. And now, as I have 
stated, there are 55 counties. 

The State of West Virginia is a child of the Civil War. When 
Virginia voted to secede from the United States a great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants west of the Alleghenies and of a few 
counties in the northern part of eastern Virginia were loyal 
and refused to acquiesce to the will of the majority of Virginia 
in its secession movement and desired to remain in the Union. 
The agitation over slavery had been waged for many years, and 
the majority of the people of Virginia as well as other slave 
States had maintained the constitutional construction that the 
United States was a confederacy of States, and maintained the 
right of a sovereign State to secede from the Union at its pleas- 
ure, and many of the people, especially of that part of Virginia 
east of the Alleghenies, insisted for many years that conditions 
might arise over the question of the extension of slavery 
wherein Virginia as a State would secede. 

But a large majority of the people in western Virginia were 
opposed to secession, and Daniel Webster echoed that opposi- 
tion in his great speech at the laying of the addition to the 
Capitol in Washington, in 1851, when he called to the men of 
western Virginia, who occupied the slope from the Alleghenies 
to the Ohio and Kentucky, and said in thunderous tones: 


What man can suppose that you would remain a part and parcel of 
Virginia a month after Virginia had ceased to be part and parcel of 
the United States? 


It was but 10 years after Webster made this significant 
utterance that the crisis came. South Carolina seceded. Gov- 
ernor Letcher, of Virginia, called an extra session of the As- 
sembly of Virginia to determine “calmly and wisely what 
ought to be done.” This session met January 7, 1861, and 
ordered an election to be held to choose delegates to a con- 
yention to determine the policy of Virginia. In most of the 
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counties of western Virginia public meetings were held and 
resolutions of protest passed against the holding of any such 
convention as was called by Governor Letcher. But the dele- 
gates were elected and the convention convened February 13, 
1861, in the city of Richmond. Special commissioners from 
Georgia and South Carolina attended this convention and 

secession. In the meantime Fort Sumter fell April 14, 
and on April 17 Governor Wise, in a dramatic speech, hold- 
ing his watch in his hand and with a pistol lying in front of 
him, with his hair bristling and his eyes glaring with excite- 
ment, urged the passage of the ordinance of secession, and the 
vote stood 88 in favor to 55 against. The vote of the members 
from western Virginia stood 32 in favor to 11 against, 4 not 
voting. This resolution, known as the Ordinance of Secession, 
was submitted to the yoters of the State at a regular election 
to be taken May 23, but neither side awaited this election, for 
civil war was in its incipiency. The secessionists seized the 
arsenal at Harpers Ferry and the unionists of western Vir- 
ginia embraced the opportunity to hold Virginia in the Union, 
looking to a separation. 

John S. Carlisle, of Clarksburg, assumed leadership, and a 
meeting was held at Clarksburg, near the center of the State, 
on April 22, 1861, and resolutions were adopted at that meeting 
recommending that each county of northwestern Virginia 
should send at least five delegates to Wheeling on May 13 to 
determine action. This meeting at Wheeling convened in 
“mass convention” and agreed upon the necessity of separa- 
tion from Virginia, and upon the formation of a new State. 
Carlisle was for immediate formation of this new State. An- 
other leader, more conservative, Waitman T. Willey, of Mor- 
gantown, was opposed to immediate action and suggested delib- 
eration. Francis H. Pierpont, of Fairmont, offered a proposi- 
tion that in the-event that the ordinance of secession should 
be ratified on May 23, as submitted by the Virginia Assembly, 
an election should be held in western Virginia to select dele- 
gates to a new convention to reorganize the Virginia govern- 
ment, This second Wheeling convention, under the Pierpont 
resolution, convened, and 77 representatives from 39 counties 
assembled at Wheeling on June 11. The question of immediate 
formation of a new State out of the counties represented was 
again presented, but the majority of the convention supported 
the proposition to reorganize the Virginia government out of 
the loyal counties of Virginia. The advantage of this was seen 
in that the unionists would then control a State already organ- 
ized and functioning. The convention declared 


all ordinances, acts, orders, resolutions, and other proceedings of the 
Richmond convention illegal, inoperative, null, and void. 


The convention provided for a general election to fill all 
of the offices of the Government and elected Francis H. Pier- 
pont governor; Daniel Polsley lieutenant governor, and James 
S. Wheat attorney general. 

The first legislature under the reorganized government met 
at Wheeling on July 1, 1861, completed the organization of 
government, filled the offices, and elected Waitman T. Willey and 
John S. Carlisle as United States Senators as of the Virginia 
government. ; 

On May 13, 1862, this legislature of the restored government 
gave by ordinance formal consent of Virginia to the erection of 
a new State out of her territory, which then consisted of 48 
counties of northwestern Virginia, and there was provision 
made for three more counties—Jefferson, Berkeley, and Fred- 
erick. Jefferson and Berkeley accepted the proposition and 
eame in, but Frederick never voted on the proposition. 

A constitutional convention was called and met in Wheeling 
on November 26, 1861. ‘The new constitution as framed by the 
Wheeling convention was adopted by vote of the people on 
April 4, 1862, which was followed as was heretofore stated, 
on May 13, by the legislature giving its formal consent to 
the formation of a new State. 

Senator Willey on May 29, representing the reorganized 
State of Virginia in the United States Senate, in a speech, pre- 
sented to that body West Virginia’s petition for admission to 
the Union, with the consent resolution of the Legislature of the 
reorganized State of Virginia. On June 13 following the 
Senate Committee on Territories favorably reported the bill for 
admission. The resolution admitting the State was passed 
by the Senate on July 14, 1862, but its passage was opposed by 
John S. Carlile because he favored the inclusion of a number 
of counties of Virginia to the east of the Alleghenies. On 
December 10 following the resolution passed the House. On 
December 31 President Lincoln signed the resolution. There 
were certain provisions required in the resolution for gradual 
emancipation of slaves to be engrafted into the new State 
constitution before the State would be finally admitted. So 
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the constitutional convention reconvened on March 26, 1863, 
and engrafted this amendment to the constitution as previously 
reported, and the constitution as amended was ratified by the 
people by a vote of 23,321 to 472, and on April 20, 1863, Presi- 
dent Lincoln issued his proclamation by which West Virginia 
became the thirty-fifth State of the Union on June 20, 1863. 

On August 4 the legislature of the new State met in 
Wheeling and elected Waitman T. Willey and Peter G. Van 
Winkle as its first United States Senators, and formed three 
congressional districts, from which Representatives to the 
House were duly elected. 

The political proceedings severing Virginia and the admis- 
sion of West Virginia into the Union were justified as neces- 
sary measures growing out of the exigencies of war, and though 
extreme bitterness was engendered time has long since re- 
moved it and now we are one people, with the same traditions 
and the same memorials, in which we glory, and the most 
friendly relationship, both socially and economically, exists 
between the people east and west of the mountains. The fact 
is there are no mountains now between Virginians and West 


Virginians. 

The strategical military as well as political situation of 
western Virginia was perceived by the leaders of both the 
North and the South in the very beginning of hostilities, and 
armed forces were dispatched within its borders as quickly 
as they could be mobilized and equipped. McClellan and Lee 
were given command of the respective armies, and McClellan 
took personal command of the forces in the Tygarts Valley. 
The first battle of the war was fought near the center of the 
State at Philippi, soon followed by a more decisive battle not 
many miles away at Rich Mountain, near Beverly, and then 
the whole State was in the throes of horrible warfare, for this 
was border territory, and father fought against son and brother 
against brother in a death struggle, and so the newborn 
State had its baptism of blood. 

When the pioneer settler came he hacked a path to his cabin 
door, and then made the cross path to the cabin home of his 
often-distant neighbor. But gradually he widened the path to a 
road for the sled, and then the wagon. 

The first permanent graded road construction was brought 
about perhaps more by the necessity of communication between 
the settlers of Ohio and the more thickly populated eastern 
shore, and this demand for permanent highways brought about 
the construction of what was known as the National Cumber- 
land Road, which extended from Washington to Wheeling and 
was opened in 1818. The St. James River and Kanawha Turn- 
pike, between Lewisburg and Charleston, was completed in 1827. 

The Staunton and Parkersburg Turnpike, running through 
the central part of the State, from Staunton across to Parkers- 
burg, was completed in 1849. 

What is known as the Northwestern Turnpike, extending from 
Winchester, Va., to Parkersburg, on the Ohio, was completed to 
Parkersburg in 1838. But all these routes had been marked out 
and roads opened and traveled from the pioneer days. 

West Virginia only a few years ago ized the necessity 
of improving its network of roads, and so established a pre- 
tentious State road system. The State, looking forward to hard- 
surfaced roads, voted to issue bonds to the amount of $50,000,000. 
This sum has been augmented as provided by law by reissues 
and sale of additional bonds as the original bonds fell due and 
were redeemed and supplemented by local road taxes, local bond 
issnes, and by liberal Federal aid. So that the result is at the 
present time we have a network of improved State roads which 
contemplates the connection of every county seat in the State 
wilth hard-surfaced thoroughfares. 

The three great highways referred to above are now hard 
surfaced and designed and known as the National Highway 
from east to west through Wheeling; the Northwestern Turn- 
pike from east to west, beginning at Winchester, Va., through 
Grafton and Clarksburg to Parkersburg; and the Midland Trail, 
connecting with the Lee Highway and extending through the 
Great Kanawha Valley to Charleston and on to Huntington; 
each one of these thoroughfares crossing the Ohio River, con- 
necting with thoroughfares on to the West. 

Then the system further comprises three parallel thorough- 
fares through the State from north to south. We have thou- 
sands of miles of improved highways, including lateral roads, 
1,000 miles of which are now hard surfaced, with many more 
miles of hard surfacing now under contract. 

We have the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, which was completed 
from Harpers Ferry to Wheeling in 1853, and the Grafton 
branch to Parkersburg in 1857; the Chesapeake & Ohio, running 
through the southern part of the State, which was completed 
in 1873; the Norfolk & Western in the southern part of the 
State, completed in about the year 1900; and with numerous 
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other lateral roads, the whole comprising a network of 4,088 
miles of steam railways. There are 422 miles of electric rail- 
ways. 

The Ohio River within the western border of the State, and 
the Big Sandy and Tug Fork in the southwestern part, and the 
Great and Little Kanawhas in the central part, and the Monon- 
gahela River in the northern part are locked and navigable the 
year around. So every section of the State is given transporta- 
tion facilities to a degree that promises enlarged and extended 
production of its unlimited resources. 

We have a network of telegraph and telephone lines in West 
Virginia, the last report giving the number of telephones in the 
offices and homes of our people as 142,100. Practically every 
rural home has its telephone. 

From the very beginning the church and the school were 
recognized as the handmaidens of the pioneer settlers. No 
sooner than a neighborhood or village was planted the preacher 
and teacher there began their beneficent work. The itinerant 
preacher taught spiritual truths in the cabin, home, and the 
rude log church, and each village and settlement had its school. 
The first mention of a schoolhouse in West Virginia is con- 
tained in an entry in the journal of George Washington. In 
the year 1747, while surveying the Lord Fairfax land on the 
upper Potomac and in the South Branch, Capon, and Patter- 
son Creek Valley, on August 18 of that year, the journal re- 
cites that he surveyed a tract of land beginning at a corner in 
“the schoolhouse old field.” This is the only mention, and 
the location is not now known. 

The first school of which we have definite knowledge was in 
the South Branch Valley. A man by the name of Shrock began 
teaching in a cabin at Romney in 1753. 

The first school law that affected western Virginia was en- 
acted by the General Assembly of Virginia on September 26, 
1796. It was called the aldermanic school law, which con- 
tained the following preamble: 


Whereas it appeareth that the great advantages which civilized and 
polished nations appear to enjoy beyond the savage and barbarous 
nations of the world are principally derived from the invention and 
use of letters, by means whereof the knowledge and experience of 
past days are recorded and transmitted, so that man, availing himself 
in succession of the accumulated wisdom and discoveries of his prede- 
cessors, is enabled more successfully to pursue and improve not only 
those acts which contribute to the support, convenience, and ornament 
of life, but those also which tend to illumine and ennoble his under- 
standing and his nature. 


In 1817 there was an act passed applying the proceeds of 
what is designated as a literary fund to “the education of the 
poor.” Free schools for the indigent children in the several 
counties were maintained, and on October 1, 1833, of the 22 
counties of western Virginia which reported, there were 655 
of these schools in operation and the attendance numbered 
5,874. 

On March 5, 1846, another important law was passed by the 
general assembly which made but little improvement over the 
law preceding it. As the law was then only for indigent chil- 
dren, those who were able to pay tuition fees were required 
to do so. These old field schools continued until an act was 
passed March 5, 1846, which was prompted by a desire for 
something better, and a district public-school system was then 
established by a vote of two-thirds of the votes cast in the Com- 
monwealth. This was the first gesture in Virginia toward a 
free-school system. 

Higher schools of learning were early established. First an 
academy at Shepherdstown; then the Randolph Academy at 
Clarksburg in 1787; the Charlestown Academy, in Jefferson 
County, in 1797; the Brooke Academy at Wellsburg, in Brooke 
County, in 1797; Mount Carmel School, Preston County, in 
1781; Lewisburg Academy, in Greenbrier County, in 1812; 
Monongalia Academy at Morgantown in 1814; and then fol- 
lowed the establishment of a great number of others, and the 
people wonderfully benefited by these schools and education 
flourished generally to a remarkable degree. 

The first constitution adopted at the formation of West Vir- 
ginia recognized the necessity of an ample free-school system 
and made provisions for it, and the legislature early extended 
these provisions into a wise and meritorious system. Gradu- 
ally ignorance was dispelled, and now we have a school system 
that is comparable with the best in the country anywhere. 

We have 226 high schools in the State with an attendance of 
34,864; 170 junior high schools, attendance 22,379; we have ele- 
mentary schools, four rooms or more, 600; three rooms or more, 
850; two rooms, 880; one room, 4.937; making a total number of 
school buildings in the State of 7,063 and a grand total attend- 
ance in all these publie schools as follows: 
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One hundred and eighty-five thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
five white boys, 182,094 white girls, with a total of 368,079 white 
children; 11,460 colored boys, 12,513 colored girls, with a total 
of 23,973 colored children; making a grand total of 392,052 
children attending the public schools. 

The State has a total number of high-school teachers of 2,575 
and a total of elementary teachers of 12,062, making a total of 
14,637 men and women employed in the profession of teaching 
in the high and primary schools. 

We have a great university at Morgantown on the Mononga- 
hela River. We have six State normal schools. We have a 
great number of well-endowed denominational colleges and 
private institutions of learning. There are two standard col- 
leges maintained for the colored race, one the West Virginia 
Collegiate Institute, located at Institute, Kanawha County, with 
an attendance of 268 males and 285 females; total, 553; and 
another, the Bluefield Institute, located at Bluefield, with an 
attendance of 85 males and 183 females, making a total of 268. 
In these colored institutes there are 342 students in the col- 
legiate department. In the State there is expended nearly 
$25,000,000 for school purposes annually. The State schools of 
West Virginia are all co-educational. The races in the school 
system are segregated, but the funds are fairly and equitably 
allocated between these races, and each is well schooled. 

The per cent of illiteracy in the State is low. In 1920 the per 
cent of illiteracy for children of 10 years and over is as follows: 

White, native, male, 5.2 per cent; female, 4.4 per cent; aver- 
age, 4.8 per cent. Foreign, male, 1.5 per cent; female, 1.6 per 
cent; average, 1.5 per cent. Colored, male, 16.9 per cent; fe- 
male, 13.3 per cent; average, 15.3 per cent. The average of all 
classes is 6.4 per cent. 

In 1910 the average illiteracy of all classes was 12.9 per cent, 
and in 1920, the average being only 6.4 per cent, there was a 
reduction in the 10 years of 6.5 per cent. The reduction in the 
last 5 years will make a marked decrease in illiteracy from the 
1920 showing. 

I should add that the State conducts penal institutions in the 
nature of schools, The Industrial School for Boys is at Prunty- 
town; the Home for Girls is at Salem. The State feels that the 
school system of West Virginia has become a challenge to the 
best school systems anywhere. 

I especially take pride in referring to the school advantages in 
what is strictly the coal-mining sections of West Virginia, in 
the southern part of the State. In the center of every coal- 
mining operation there are not only standard primary schools 
but standard junior and senior high schools conducted, where 
the operators supplement the teacher’s salary as raised by dis- 
trict levies and State funds, by large donations, and only college 
graduates are employed to teach in the high schools. The school 
buildings are modern and capacious in structure and well 
equipped. The schools, both primary and high, are always well 
attended by the miners’ sons and daughters. 

The student body of these schools is made up of different na- 
tionalities. It was my pleasure to entertain a basket-ball team 
from one of these high schools two or three years ago in my 
home, the personnel of which was miners’ sons, and was made 
up of at least four nationalities, and finer specimens of virile 
young manhood, I assure you, I have never met, 

They were intelligent and refined young gentlemen who would 
be a credit to any community. This particular high school had 
the reputation at that time that every one of its graduates, 
except one, had passed from high school into a college, In 
the northern part of the State the coal fields are in sections 
of diversified industry, and the children of the miners are just 
as well schooled as they are in the southern part of the State. 
I assure you that in the near future illiteracy among the chil- 
dren of this generation in my State will be almost nil, unless 
there be an influx of ignorance from the outside. 

But these schools and institutions of learning have to do 
mainly with the cultural side of life, dealing with the head 
alone, About 15 years ago those engaged in the agricultural 
extension work, with the rural uplift in view, started what is 
known as the 4-H club work among the farm boys and girls, in 
which the work-a-day was equally emphasized with the cultural, 
using the fourfold life program as embedded in the heart, 
head, health, and hand program. There are now in the State 
more than 3,000 trained leaders, with 811 registered 4-H clubs, 
extending into all but 3 of the 55 counties, with a membership 
of over 13,000 boys and girls. The Federal and State Budgets 
provide funds for the purpose of training leadership in only 
corn and pig raising. This leaves the training largely volun- 
teer in the clubs, or by allocations from other fields of educa- 
tional work. But the thing in this particular program of four- 
fold training which gives most pride to West Virginia is that 
it was the first State in the Union to establish a State leaders’ 
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training 4-H camp. A few years ago the State purchased 93 
acres of the old Jackson homestead on the West Fork River, a 
few miles below Weston, where the immortal Stonewall Jackson 
spent his boyhood days, and dedicated the tract as a 4-H State 
camp. There are now over 30 buildings constructed on this 
historic ground—a large assembly hall, mess rooms, and many 
cottages, a concrete swimming pool, and so forth. Hundreds 
of the boys and girls of the State assemble here by arrange- 
ment through the summer months under most careful, com- 
petent, and conscientious leaders and receive instructions along 
intensely practical lines of the heart, head, health, and hand. 
I can best describe the plan, purpose, and success of this train- 
ing in the words of Mr. William H. Kendrick, assistant direc- 
tor in charge of the 4-H camp at Jacksons Mill. This is what he 
says: 


The bringing out of our 4-H program, which signifies work and tak- 
ing the best there is in all the other programs and adding it to the 
project work of the 4-H club, is the thing that has made West Virginia 
4-H club work famous. It is truly the most equally balanced youth 
program in the United States, and after working at it for five years 
we have the fourfold life chart that gives the boy and girl the picture 
of themselves as they really are compared with what it is possible for 
them to be. At this point we have made use of the national motto, 
which is, To make the best better.“ Each member tries to be his 
best self. After working at this type of program for about five years 
the expression has come out that 4-H development is the program of 
work and the project is the expressed activity of that work. All the 
boys and girls who are in the 4-H club work hold that membership by 
doing one of the projects and the way he does the project is the reflec- 
tion of the kind of boy or girl he is. 


The hope of all this is a remolding and fashioning of the 
rural youth of the State, and creating within them a self and 
community consciousness and opening to them a vision of the 
dignity and worthwhileness of agricultural pursuits, which will 
grip them and hold them on the farm. 

Our people early recognized the immeasurable worth of the 
press as a great educational factor and so began the publication 
of newspapers in cities and smaller towns, and now there are 
published 81 dailies, 125 weeklies, and 16 monthlies, and these, 
with the cosmopolitan papers and magazines, through the me- 
dium of general and rural free deliveries, with the thousands of 
telephones and radios, daily bring the thought and news of the 
world to every home. 

Among the early settlers for many years the product of the 
farm was meager and was consumed at home, for it was a fight 
for the mere sufficiencies to preserve life, and the little trade 
existing was purely local and was in the nature of barter, and 
money was of no practical use, but as the years passed by the 
farms enlarged and there began to be a surplus of product, 
especially of cattle and hogs, and this surplus stock was driven 
across the mountains and usually found a ready market in 
Richmond and Baltimore. Money then began to circulate as a 
medium of exchange. Then came the construction of the rail- 
roads and great highways and the locking of the rivers, when 
the markets of the world were opened for the products of our 
vast natural resources. A 

Lumber was the first prođuct of value, and was in demand 
not only for consumption in the States, but millions of feet 
annually were supplied to the export trade. Almost imme- 
diately after the extension of transportation facilities into the 
great coal areas capital followed and opened mines and coal 
came to the front as the chief product of traffic and trade. At 
this day, while the coal is but scratched, the virgin forests are 
almost exhausted. But there is promise in this: West Virginia 
soil, even unaided by man, will by nature reforest in something 
like 30 years, and if these woods continue to be conserved by 
wise and beneficent laws lumber will continue to be a source of 
wealth for the generations to come. 

But I have for the moment digressed. Let us return to agri- 
cultural matters. 

At the time of the admission of West Virginia into the Union 
80 per cent of the inhabitants were engaged in agriculture and 
stock raising. At the present time it is not so important in a 
relative commercial sense as it was at that time. The census 
of 1925 shows that there were 90,380 farms in the State and 
that there were 89,666 farmers, with a farm-land area of 
15,374,080 acres. It can be truthfully said that there is more 
bluegrass in West Virginia than there is in the State of Ken- 
tucky, and Kentucky is called the Bluegrass State. Even the 
hills, especially in the central and northern part of West Vir- 
ginia, grow grass to their very summits. So stock raising, 
especially of cattle and sheep, is emphasized. Thousands of 
horses, cattle, sheep, and goats are produced. The cattle and 
sheep not only contribute to our home markets, but contribute 
largely to a growing export trade. 
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The total value of all purely agricultural crops reported in 
1920 was $96,537,000. These crops consisted mainly of corn, 
hay, and tobacco. 

In 1925 the livestock on the farms was valued at $39,318,735. 
Of this, you will note that the cattle were valued at $17,706,639 
and sheep at $3,855,648. The chickens numbered 4,349,406, with 
a value of $4,164,255; the value of eggs produced in 1924 was 
$6,975,982. ’ 

The wool from the sheep in 1924 amounted to 2,118,096 pounds, 
and the value of the wool was $900,201. 

It is very noticeable in the last few years that the farmer is 
placing more emphasis on the business of dairying, and it gives 
promise of becoming one of his most profitable activities in the 
very near future. 

While corn, oats, wheat, and other small grains yield profit- 
able crops, yet much of the soil is especially adapted to the 
growing of berries and vegetables. Potatoes and tobacco are 
dependable crops of great commercial promise. 

Fruit growing is the chief activity of horticulture. The 
northern and eastern panhandles and certain sections of the 
Ohio Valley are the orchardists’ paradise. The apples, peaches, 
pears, and other fruits in these orchard sections are of peculiar 
delicious flavor, which give them an attractive, extended, and 
limitless market. It has been satisfactorily demonstrated that 
practically the whole State is well adapted to fruit growing, and 
every farm has its orchards of well-assorted fruits. The capital 
invested in fruit growing is of large proportions. The census 
of 1924 shows 1,361,390 apple trees of nonbearing age and 
5,480,350 trees of bearing age, and that there were harvested 
that year—1924—6,895,824 bushels of apples, and there were 
1,788,502 peach trees of all ages, from which was harvested 
901,413 bushels of peaches. The greater part of this fruit was 
shipped beyond the bounds of the State to supply the markets 
of the eastern cities and across the seas. While fruit growing 
is now of large and pretentious proportions, yet it is only in its 
beginnings, because the highway transportation will make pos- 
sible commercial orchards in many sections of the interior, 
which heretofore such orchards could not be made profitable 
because of the inaccessibility of transportation facilities. 

West Virginia ranks sixth in the United States in the steel 
works and rolling-mill industry, It ranks first in the United 
States in the production of glass and glassware. The census 
of manufactures of West Virginia in 1923 reported 1,487 indus- 
trial establishments, with 85,661 employees, earning $109,926,819 
in wages, and the production of the labor was $489,508,462. Of 
this, the production of the 17 steel works and rolling mills 
in the State was valued at $99,151,369, and of the glass and 
glassware the value of the product was $50,211,232; pottery, 
including porcelain, $10,535,436. - 

The value of lumber produced was $38,726,959, and the value 
of paper and wood pulp was $6,707,495. 

The bituminous-coal field in West Virginia covers a vast area 
of 17,280 square miles, or 24,720,461 acres, and is estimated as 
being one-thirteenth of the total coal area of the United States, 
This commercial coal is found in every one of the 55 counties of 
West Virginia, except the counties of Monroe, Hardy, Pendle- 
ton, Hampshire, Morgan, Berkeley, and Jefferson. It will be 
noted that all of these counties lie to the east of what is known 
as the Appalachian field, but in some of these counties are cer- 
tain deposits which belong to the Mauch Chunk series and 
appear to be of rather an inferior quality, and for that reason 
is not marketable to any appreciable extent. All these coals lie 
in practically horizontal strata of 63 workable seams of from 
8 to 12 feet in thickness, but not all found in the same localities, 
Those seams above the water levels are known as drift veins, 
and those below are designated as slope or shaft veins. 

Coal production is the leading activity in the State and ranks 
first in production of bituminous coal. Pennsylvania led 
for many years, but for the first time last year West Vir- 
ginia’s production exceeded that of Pennsylvania’s by many 
thousand tons. 

There are 88,003 coal-mining operatives in the State. Of 
these, 87,728 are male and 275 female. The production of 
1927 was 151,680,000 tons. 

Up until very recent years coal was only considered valuable 
practically from the standpoint of heat unit alone, so its only 
by-product of commercial value was confined to what is gen- 
erally known as coke; but of recent years the chemist has discoy- 
ered that the lump of coal contains certain fuel gases, coal tar, 
ammonia, and other by-products of far greater commercial value 
than the heat unit. So, coking as a distinct industry is losing 


cast in so far as coal is coked separately in what is known as 
the bee-hive oven, but this coking coal is transported from 
mine to the place of consumption of coke, and there mixed with 
highly volatile coals in by-product ovens, and in them, not only 
the coke but the other by-products, now almost marvelous in 
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number and value, are saved. The day is not far distant, if not 
already here, when the use of coal for heating purposes alone 
will be almost a crime in profligate wastefulness, 

West Virginians are awake to all potentialities of commercial 
values in the chemical properties of coal, oil, and gas, as well 
as of other minerals found within its bounds, and as the 
chemist finds, capital inyests in production and distribution as 
demand for the product arises. 

Another great source of commercial mineral wealth of my 
State is petroleum and natural gas. Petroleum was first known 
in the United States on the shores of Seneca Lake in the State 
of New York, where small quantities collected and called Seneca 
oil was used by Indians and settlers as liniment for rheumatism, 
sprains, bruises, etc. It was first discovered in West Virginia 
in the Great Kanawha Valley, above Charleston. 

The boring or drilling of salt wells began about 1807, and con- 
tinued for more than 50 years. Nearly all of these wells con- 
tained a little petroleum which was permitted to flow over 
and spread upon the waters of the Great Kanawha, which gave 
the river the familiar nickname of Old Greasy.” It had no 
yalue and was considered a great nuisance, 

In the year 1826, Dr. Samuel P. Hildreth, of Marietta, 
Ohio, in an article in Silliman’s Journal of Science, refers to 
petroleum as being in demand for lamps. Later Jesse Hughes 
and William Lowther found oil at the waters of Hughes River, 
and collected about 100 barrels per year, and put it in the 
market as a medicine. This was the beginning of the commercial 
oil business in West Virginia. The first natural gas was struck 
in the State in a salt well drilled by Capt. James Wilson, within 
the limits of Charleston, in 1815, and in 1841 William Thomp- 
kins, in boring a salt well, struck a large flow of gas and used 
it for his furnace in the manufacture of salt, which, it is 
claimed, was the first use of gas for fuel for manufacturing 
purposes in the United States. 

Oil and gas is now produced in West Virginia in immense 
quantities; and the gas product especially is transported by a 
great network of pipe lines to both domestic and industrial 
centers of West Virginia and the surrounding States. Millions 
of dollars are invested in oil and gas developments and trans- 
portation, refineries, and manufactures of by-products. The 
commercial value of our oil and gas products runs into millions 
of dollars each year. 

There is little iron manufactured in the State, but vast 
beds of iron ore remain untouched for lack of available trans- 
portation facilities. 

One of the growing industries that should not be overlooked 
is the manufacture of cement. This industry is now in its com- 
parative infancy, but is of great promise. 

There is no more accurate measurement of a community's 
economic activities than the measure of its banking institutions. 
West Virginia has 217 State banks and trust companies. The 
last report contains a record extending from 1891, when 49 
banks reported a total deposit of $48,330,896.96. The last fiscal 
year reported the 217 banks as having deposits to the amount 
of $196,124,549.14. The net income of these State banks and 
trust companies for the year total $3,025,740.62. There are 120 
national banks, with deposits at the present time of $146,390,900, 
making a total of bank deposits in the State of $342,514,449. 
I am unable to give the sum total of the net incomes, as I do 
not have the income data of the national banks, but as a matter 
of course, national bank incomes will compare favorably with 
our State banks. 

The assessed valuation of all properties in West Virginia, 
which are subject to ad valorem taxation in 1927, was $2,130,- 
255,951. The total revenues collected by the State was $20,- 
758.241. Of these revenues, $3,161,803 arose from the sale of 
gasoline alone, 

The future development and economic welfare of West Vir- 
ginia is, to my mind, peculiarly a question of transportation. 
I have referred to the network of railroads, highways, and of 
river transportation as it exists at the present time. Improved 
water transportation is absolutely necessary to the further de- 
velopment of the vast natural and industrial resources, espe- 
cially of the Great Kanawha River Valley area, where over 30 
different coal seams are now being extensively mined on a 
commercial basis. But recently a favorable report has been 
made by General Jadwin, of the Department of Engineers, 
recommending additional locks on the Kanawha River, giving a 
9-foot water stage, extending into this great coal field and in- 
dustrial area, and the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has 
very graciously recommended the construction of two locks as 
a beginning of this necessary improvement, and legislation and 
appropriations will be asked of this House in the very near 
future to carry out these recommendations, 

I assure you that the business and industrial interests of the 
Great Kanawha Valley of West Virginia are not knocking 
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at the door of this Congress as mendicants, but come offering 
to contribute the products of mine, shop, factory, and plant 
of vast and valuable preportions for transport beyond the con- 
fines of State to supply the demands of our own country and 
to seek the markets of the world. The striking measure of 
this contribution to traffic and trade is shown in the past by 
the fact that exclusive of the outstanding values which relate 
to the production of coal, oil, and gas, but taking into con- 
sideration only the manufacturing industries of the Great 
Kanawha Valley in the area immediately affected by slack- 
water transportation, the annual pay roll of its plants is over 
$10,000,000, and the value of its yearly products is over $40,- 
000,000. The question in your mind very naturally is as to 
whether or not this section as to transportation is not already 
sufficiently served by the great railways. Only the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and the Virginian will be affected to any great extent. 

I recognize the fact that the problem of adjustment as to 
competition between carriers is most delicate in its nature. 
Healthy competitive transportation is much to be desired by a 
business community, but excessive competition in the carrying 
trade cripples the service of the carrier and is destructive of 
the very life of business in all its ramifications. But in this 
particular case, of the improvement of the Great Kanawha by 
modern locks and dams by which the water levels will be 
raised to a 9-foot stage, thereby facilitating water transporta- 
tion, you will not be met by opposition of the great railroads of 
that section, but rather, as I am told by those of authority 
and who should know, the railroads see in this improved water- 
way an increase rather than a diminution of freight carriage, 
and that the increased facilities for water transportation will 
rather open new markets for coal and other products than bring 
the river into competition with the roads in the carriage to the 
present or their prospective terminals and markets. 

When the time comes for the action of this House upon a 
measure with a view to the improvement of the Kanawha, I 
hope to then address myself more in detail as to the Great 
Kanawha area as a storehouse of potential economic energy 
and commercial wealth not only for the days but for the 
centuries to come. Part of my district, which I have the honor 
and pleasure to represent, is underlaid by some of the most 
valuable workable coal seams in the world, and which will be 
materially affected by the prospective waterway improvement 
of the Great Kanawha, so in pressing the importance of this 
improvement not only to the locality itself but to the country at 
large I am but serving my own constituency in the sense that I 
am seeking from this body means by which my constituency 
may have opportunity to more fully develop their dormant beds 
of valuable coal and extend their contribution and enjoy life 
more abundantly in the rewards of their labor and enterprise. 

West Virginia has its settings in romance and history. Every 
hillside and valley has its bewitching legend of love and valor 
when the red man roamed the forest. Blennerhasset Island 
in the Ohio River, just below Parkersburg, through its associa- 
tion with Aaron Burr and the Blennerhassets in their ambi- 
tious dream of empire, is truly an isle of romance and thrilling 
story. Harpers Ferry, where the beautiful Shenandoah mingles 
its waters with the majestic Potomac, recalls to mind the 
frenzied rising and tragic end of John Brown’s raid, which 
stirred the smouldering fires of sectional animosities until they 
flamed into internecine war. Philippi, where the first battle 
of the rebellion was fought. Point Pleasant, where the forces 
of Lewis and Chief Cornstalk met in bloody struggle. 

There are many other places of national, romantic, and 
historical interest, but I can not take the time now to point 
them out. I have taken too much of your valuable time 
already, but as I have called your attention to the poten- 
tialities of West Virginia’s natural resources and industrial 
and other economic activities, and given you somewhat in detail 
an insight into the State's history, cultural life, and business 
affairs generally, will you for a moment bear with me that I 
may call your attention to a notable contribution of men and 
women to not only the Nation, but to the far-distant realms of 
the world. I submit to you that it is a contribution worth 
while, 

I shall gather the names of some of these distinguished sons 
from Virgil A. Lewis’s Hand Book of West Virginia, to which 
I am indebted in the preparation of this address for valuable 
data, especially as to historic matter. I will only attempt to 
give you a few of the many: 

Berkeley County gave to Ohio four governors—two native born and 
two of her sons by adoption—among the best that State ever bad. 
These were Edward Tiffin, Thomas Worthington, Robert Lucas, and 
James Morrow. Randolph County gave to Alabama Reuben Chapman, 
one among the best governors that State ever had. Monroe County 
gave to Kansas a distinguished governor, James M. Harvey. The new 
State of North Dakota is indebted to West Virginia for a most able 
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chief executive—Hon. Joseph M. Devine. Fayette County gave birth to 
James T. Farley, who from there went to the Pacific coast to become a 
prominent United States Senator from California, Iowa, too, recognizes 
West Virginia as the State of the nativity of Jonathan Prentiss Doliver, 
who so ably represented her in the United States Senate. Gen. Stone- 
wall Jackson first saw the light in Clarksburg, but was reared at 
Jacksons Mill, near Weston, now famed as the State’s 4-H camp, 
which I have heretofore referred to in detail, And further, when 
President McKinley desired to communicate with General Garcia in the 
mountains of Cuba, Lieut. Andrew Summers Rowan, a Monroe County, 
W. Va., boy was selected for the hazardous mission, and the world 
knows the story of carrying the message to Garcia. Major General 
Miles said: “In my judgment, Lieutenant Rowan performed an act of 
heroism and cool daring that has rarely been equaled in the annals of 
warfare.” 

In March, 1899, the most destructive hurricane that ever swept the 
South Pacific Ocean passed over the Samoan Islands and in the little 
harbor of Apia 6 warships and 10 other vessels were dashed to pieces 
on the rocky coast. One hundred and forty-two officers and men of the 
American and German navies went down to death. Lieut. R. M. G. 
Brown, a Preston County, W. Va., boy, was in command of the U. S. 
cruiser Trenton. Rudderless and sailless she, too, was drifting to her 
doom upon the rocks when Lieutenant Brown sent 400 men into the 
rigging, thus forming a human sail, and the vessel passed the reef to 
the open waters. Thus was she saved from destruction and the 450 
souls on board from death in a surging sea. 

It was Capt, French Enzer Chadwick, a Monongalia County boy—a 
native of Morgantown—who so bravely commanded the flagship New 
York that historic day when the Spanish fleet went down at Santiago, 
and he and his co-commanders won more than did Nelson at Trafalgar— 
won more than a “ peerage and a grave in Westminster Abbey "—they 
won a place in the hearts of the great American people. 


Aud may I mention a few of the names of noted men whom 
some of you will recall, who remained within our own borders 
and whose bodies now sleep beneath our own soil? William L. 
Wilson, of Charles Town, once a scholarly and distinguished 
Member of this House, and afterwards Postmaster General in 
the Cabinet of President Cleveland; Nathan B. Goff, of Clarks- 
burg, once a Member of this House, later Secretary of the Navy, 
then a Federal judge, and later a United States Senator—a long 
life of distinguished service to his country. Henry G. Davis, of 
Elkins, a farseeing pioneer in railroad building and in indus- 
trial development. He was a candidate for Vice President on 
the Democratic ticket with William J. Bryan, and served his 
State with great credit in the Senate Chamber. Johnson N. 
Camden, of Parkersburg, another farseeing pioneer in internal 
development of natural resources and railroad building, and he 
too served his State in the United States Senate with credit. 

It is but proper because of his notable service to his State 
and country that I should speak of an adopted son, the Hon. 
Stephen B. Elkins, of the city to which he gave his name. He 
was associated with his distinguished father-in-law, Hon. 
Henry G. Davis, in the great industrial and transportation de- 
velopments of the State in the past half century. He also 
served his State in the United States Senate with great dis- 
tinction and left his imprint upon important legislation of the 
country. 

And among those who are yet in the “pulsing, throbbing 
world“ I shall name but three distinguished sons, Melville Davis- 
son Post, who was born near Clarksburg, who has well earned 
fame as a short-story writer, John W. Davis, born and reared 
in Clarksburg, once ambassador to the court of St. James, presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, Democratic nominee for 
the Presidency, and now the leading lawyer of the United States, 
and another whose name is indelibly written in the annals of 
American history, President Woodrow Wilson's Secretary of 
War, Newton D. Baker, born and reared to manhood at Martins- 
burg, in the eastern panhandle, 

Of the women of our State thus far, their greatest honor is 
that they have rocked the cradles and given inspiration in the 
homes. But there is one woman who first saw the light in a 
cabin in a sequestered valley in Berkeley County whose name 
will always be remembered and cherished in motherhood. 
Heaven gave to this woman, Nancy Hanks Lincoln, the crowning 
honor of American motherhood in the mothering of the man of 
the ages, Abraham Lincoln. 

I trust that West Virginia may soon be seen in a more favor- 
ble light, but I know that impressions of a community or a 
people, once fixed, are not easily changed or removed. So I 
am asking you to visit the State in person during your summer 
yacation and see for yourselves. Come by rail or trail. In our 
business communities you will be astonished and surprised to be 
shown such a pretentious number of the world’s largest indus- 
trial plants located in the different sections of the State. 
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I shall name them, lest you overlook them: 


Proprietary Remedies Co., Wheeling. 
Electrical porcelain plant, Parkersburg. 
Sanitary pottery, Mannington. 

Stogie factory, Wheeling. 

Clothespin factory, Richwood. 

Shovel factory, Parkersburg. 
Sheet-glass factory, Charleston. 
Tannery, Richwood. 

Iron furnace, Weirton. 

Chinaware plant, Newell. 

Vitrolite plant, Parkersburg. 

Hosiery mills, Martinsburg. 

Axe factory, Charleston. t 
Natural-gas gasoline plant, Hastings. 
Bottle factory, Fairmont. 

Iron-nail factory, Wheeling. 
Toy-marble factory, Clarksburg. 
Thermos-bottle plant, Huntington. 
Mono-metal plant, Huntington. 


And notably, at Morgantown is located the only pressed 
prism-glass factory in the world, which supplies a large pen 
cent of the auto headlights used in America. 

At the capital city you will see the wings of the capitol 
which is now being built at a cost of over $5,000,000; and then 
take the highways and enjoy the scenic beauty of river and yal- 
ley, the magnificence of hill and plateau, and the sublime gran- 
deur of the rugged mountain, and in this panorama of bewilder- 
ing beauty you will in nowise wonder why West Virginia has 
long been called the “Switzerland of America.” You will rest 
for a time at the famous Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs, 
the Nation's playground, and at Berkeley Springs, where Wash- 
ington with his family was wont to retreat for their summers. 

You will not fail to turn aside to the Old Sweet Sulphur 
Springs, and the Capon Springs; the Salt Sulphur Springs in 
Monroe County, and Webster Springs near the center of the 
State, and with it all meet the people, enjoy their fine hospi- 
tality, and you will come away when the vacation ends, I am 
sure, with enlarged impressions of West Virginia, as not only. 
nature’s storehouse of potential energy, but also of diversity, 
of its product of mine, field, furnace, and factory, and of its 
people both in vocational and social life, I am sure that your 
yisit will prove a surprised revelation, and a lasting pleasure 
will be your remembrance. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
Private Calendar. y 


MICHAEL PATRICK SULLIVAN F 

The first bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. Re 

929) for the relief of Michael Patrick Sullivan. ~ 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 2 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? j 

Mr. HUDSON, Mr. LAGUARDIA, and Mr. WARREN ob- 
jected. 

GEORGE CALDWELL 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3724) for the relief of George Caldwell. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. HUDSON, and Mr. WARREN ob- 
jected. 
J. H. 8. MORISON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 4663) authorizing the President to appoint J. H. S. 
Morison to the position and rank of major, Medical Corps, in 
the United States Army. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. SCHAFER, and Mr. LAGUARDIA ob- 
jected. 

RICHARD B. BARNITZ 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7397) authorizing the President to order Richard B. Barnitz 
before a retiring board for a hearing of his case and upon the 
findings of such board determine whether or not he be placed 
on the retired list with the rank and pay held by him at the 
time of his resignation, i 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WARREN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any further objections? If not 
the Clerk will report the bill. 


1928 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War, under the direction of 
the President, is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to order Richard 
B. Barnitz, late captain, United States Army, before a retiring board 
for the purpose of a hearing of his case and to inquire into and deter- 
mine the facts touching the nature and occasion of his disability, and 
to find and report the cause which, in its judgment, has produced his 
incapacity, and whether such cause is an incident of the service, accord- 
ing to the statute, and that upon the findings of such board the 
President is further authorized, in his discretion, to nominate and, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint said Richard 
B. Barnitz, a captain, the grade which he had at the time of his 
resignation, and to place him on the retired list of the Army: Provided, 
That no pay, bounty, or other allowance during the period between the 
time that he resigned and the time of the passage or this act shall 
become due and payable by virtue of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FRED A. KNAUF 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6254) for the relief of Fred A. Knauf. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there ojection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object. This is 
another post office bill. We have several on the calendar. 
Under the law postmasters are required to file a bond saving 
the Government against all loss; notwithstanding that, in 
comes bill after bill relieving postmasters, when as a matter 
of fact it is really to relieve the bonding company who have 
received a premium. 

Mr. BLANTON. In other words, the Government of the 
United States is paying the bond and the premium. If we pass 
this bill the bonding company has received the premium and 
gives nothing in return. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And it escapes liability. 

Mr. SCHAFER. This is not a case in the class to which the 
gentleman refers. The bonding company did not bond the post- 
master to protect him in the case of burglary but only for em- 
bezzlement or the misuse of funds. No bonding company is 
concerned in this case. The department has gone into this bill 
thoroughly and the committee of which I am a member has 
carefully considered it. The postmaster had to keep a large 
stock of stamps on hand by order of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. There is no negligence on the part of the postmaster, 
and the report shows that there is not; and it is not a bill in 
the class to which the gentleman from New York refers. The 
bond of the postmaster did not cover burglary, and I hope the 
gentleman will not object. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I had intended to object to 
this bill, but inasmuch as the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SCHAFER] reported the bill. 1 the faithfulness with 
which he considers all legislation, I shall withdraw my ob- 
jection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I have carefully considered 
this bill. It is a Wisconsin post-office burglary case, but it is 
not in my district. I think it is a very meritorious measure. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman state positively that 


there is no insurance covering loss by burglary? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania. A portion of the fund was 
covered, but that has been cut out of the bill by these amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much is it? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. One hundred and forty-one thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. MADDEN. A mere bagatelle, of course, for the State 
of Wisconsin, but a considerable sum for any other State. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. It is not covered by any bond. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania. Only a small portion, but 
that has been cut out of the bill. 

Mr. KADING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent at 
this time to substitute the Senate bill, S. 1758, which has been 
passed by the Senate and is identical with H. R. 6254. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But we have not arrived at that state 
as yet. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

ee LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. 

Mr. KADING. Mr. Speaker, in connection with this bill I 
desire to say that an identical bill was introduced in the last 
session of Congress and was passed by- the House. The bill 
was not reached in the Senate, however, because it was so 
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near the end of the session. At this session I introduced the 
identical bill passed last session by the House, and in the 
Senate the same bill was introduced. 

The Senate has passed the bill this session. The Post Office 
Department recommends the passage of this bill and the com- 
mittee likewise recommends its passage. No blame attaches to 
the postmaster whatever. There was but one objection when 
this bill came up on the calendar before; the objection was 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], and I under- 
stand that he has since withdrawn his objection and will not 
now object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as there are 
several bills of like character on the calendar, I expect to take 
this matter up with the Post Office Department and find out 
just how far the Government is protected by these surety bonds. 
Therefore I ask unanimous consent to have this bill and the 
other bills when we come to them go over without prejudice. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is aware that 
the bond that the postmaster gives does not cover burglary, or 
anything of that kind, is he not? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman state that positively? 

Mr. DOWELL. There is no question about that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But there is a question about it, and 
there is a division among the members of the committee. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Absolutely not. 

Mr. DOWELL. There can not be any question about that. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The postmaster’s bond does not cover any 
part of the amount provided in this bill. I agree with the 


gentleman from New York in his contention as to relieving 


surety companies on postmasters’ bonds in certain instances. 
I carefully look into every one of these bills that come before 
our committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
prejudice. 

Mr. SCHAFER. If the gentleman insists, of course, we can 
not stop him. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. KADING. I hope the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuardia] will withdraw his objection. We do not know 
when this bill will be reached again and the gentleman has 
had ample time to do his investigating as this bill has been on 
the Calendar ever since early in the session. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not agree with the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA] on this bill. A similar bill passed this House at 
the last session of Congress. There is no provision in the bond 
which the postmaster furnishes which makes the bonding com- 
pany liable for burglary loss. An identical bill has unani- 
mously passed the Senate at this session. However, if the 
gentleman from New York desires to defeat this bill, he will 
have to follow his own course. I sincerely hope that the gentle- 
man will withdraw his request that the bill be passed over. 

Mr. LEAVITT. This bill requires three objections. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I shall object to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York that the bill go over without prejudice. 
I think the bill should be passed now. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman will just delay the House 
on the bills that are to come. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object. This bill should be considered 
and passed at this time. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 

The SPEAKER. This requires three objections. The Chair 
hears no other objection, and the Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. KADING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute the Senate bill, S. 1758. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to substituting the Sen- 
ate bill for the House bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the House bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Fred A. Knauf, post- 
master at Sheboygan, Wis., in the sum of $141,433.82 (said sum con- 
sisting of $107 cash, $76,703.62 salable postage stamps, $64,575.20 pre- 
canceled stamps, one war-savings stamp of the value of $5, and war- 
tax revenue funds to the amount of $43), on account of money, war- 
savings stamp, and postage stamps stolen from safes in the post office 
at said city when burglarized on October 17, 1923. 


We can let the bill go over without 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman said they were coming at 


word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do this simply for the purpose of call- 
ing the attention of the House to the fact that it is now appro- 
priating $141,433, and very few Members on the floor know 
the facts involved. There is a difference of opinion existing 
among members of the committee that reported this bill as to 
the liability of the bonding company. Several gentlemen have 
urged that this bill be considered and passed at this time. But 
I respectfully invite the attention of the Members to the fact 
that in a very few moments you will find other bills of a 
similar character called up, in which the gentlemen who now 
urge the consideration of this bill are interested. 

The question here is one of broad policy, whether or not every 
loss that occurs in a post office will be made good by this House, 
regardless of the facts and the circumstances or the law. The 
postmasters are required to furnish surety bonds. They pay 
for these surety bonds out of their own salaries. The law re- 
quires it, and the moment the loss is incurred the surety com- 
pany gets the postmaster or his Congressman to come here and 
ask to be reimbursed. If that is to be your policy, if burglary 
is not covered by proper insurance, then we ought to pass a 
law requiring post offices to be covered by that kind of insur- 
ance, and thereby we would be saved millions of dollars eyery 
year. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. If that proposition were before us it would be 
another question. If that character of bond had been given 
there would be no question as to the correctness of the position 
assumed by the gentleman from New York. But I think the 
gentleman, by the slightest sort of inquiry, will find that the 
bond required of the postmaster does not cover this case at all, 
and that this is squarely a loss, and there is no recovery from 
the bond. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Assuming that “the gentleman from New 
York” is in error as to the law, will the gentleman say in this 
case that it was burglary? Suppose it was larceny. Would 
that be covered by the bond? 

Mr. DOWELL. Anything that occurred through his office. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Absolutely. 

Mr. DOWELL. But not through a case of burglary. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Can the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Kaping] give us the facts? 

Mr. KADING. Mr. Speaker, I will say in reply to that that 
I have not the report of the Post Office Department or of the 
committee before me, but those reports cover the matter fully. 
A great deal of what was taken here consisted of canceled 
stamps, and I want to say that the report of the department is 
quite complete. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I respectfully submit that the very an- 
swer now given by the sponsor of this bill, by the gentleman who 
put in the bill and now calls it up, justifies my position. 

Mr. KADING. Let me finish my statement. I am positive 
that there is no relief for the postmaster other than that pro- 
vided by this bill; the same relief that Congress has granted in 
previous similar matters. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I can do no more than to attempt to pro- 
tect the Treasury and call the attention of the House to the 
contents of the bill. The rule requires three objections. If the 
gentlemen want to appropriate this $141,433 and the additional 
money carried by following bills that come before the House 
in a few moments, I can not do anything else but record my 
objection. d 

Mr. SIMMONS. I assume the gentleman from New York 
wants to be fair; but he made the statement that the post- 
masters get the Members of Congress to introduce these bills. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be allowed two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The record shows, if the gentleman from 
New York pleases, that this matter is sent to the Congress in a 
letter directed to the Speaker by the Postmaster General in 
pursuance to an act of Congress requiring that these matters 
come before Congress for decision. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman should not understand 
me as saying that Members of Congress introduce these bills of 
their own motion, but I desire to state definitely and un- 
equivocally that there are too many of these reimbursement 
bills coming in, 


the instance of the bonding companies. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., A great many cases are inspired and 
asked for by the bonding companies. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like, while I have the floor, to call 
the attention of the gentleman to the fact that the House has 
already this afternoon, without objection, passed some of these 
bills. There has been no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I think a few words should be said from the 
standpoint of the Committee on Claims regarding its attitude 
on these bills. The gentleman knows there is no committee of 
the House that gives more complete and careful consideration 
to all bills than does the Committee on Claims. Instead of its 
being a committee from -which Members can easily secure 
favorable action and favorable reports on bills which they intro- 
duce, it is one of the most difficult committees from which to 
secure action and favorable reports, 

In this particular case the evidence is complete that there 
was a burglary. A window was broken open, a burglar went 
into the basement of the Federal building, held up the night 
watchman with a revolver at bis head, bound him hand and 
foot, gagged him, and left him. Then the robbery took place. 
Now, this is merely a question of whether or not the post- 
master under those circumstances shall be held personally 
responsible for the loss of that money and those supplies, or 
whether the Postmaster General shall be authorized to credit 
his accounts and let the Government of the United States itself 
take the loss, which is the loss of the Government and not the 
loss of the postmaster himself in all justice. 

The Government of the United States does not place insur- 
ance even on its Federal buildings. It takes the losses, It is 
not like an ordinary business concern, but is ready to carry its 
own losses whatever they may be. It does not carry, in bonds 
taken out by the postmasters and other Federal officials, insur- 
ance against burglary and losses of that kind, but takes a bond 
from postmasters requiring them to carry on the duties of their 
offices with full faithfulness, 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I have just talked with the 
Solicitor of the Post Office Department, and he tells me the 
bonds do cover if negligence is shown, but if not under the law, 
if the amount is under $10,000, they relieve the postmaster, 
only however where they find it was through no fault of his 
the money was stolen. In all other cases there is a reference 
to Congress and it is for Congress to determine whether the 
postmaster will be relieved or not. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman is practically accurate in his 
statement. They do have authority under the present law to 
give relief, on their own initiative, up to a certain amount, but 
when it goes over that amount they require an act of Congress. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
three words. I believe our colleague the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York objected to this bill without realizing all 
of the facts and circumstances relating to it. A similar bill 
was considered by the Claims Committee of the House in the 
last session of Congress and passed on the Consent Calendar. 
Even the gentleman from Wisconsin, who is now speaking, the 
distinguished gentleman from New York, and the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] had no objection to the 
bill at that time. An identical bill has passed the Senate at 
this session. 

There are no provisions of law whereby postmasters’ bonds- 
men can be held liable for burglary losses, incurred through no 
negligence of the postmaster. The report from the Post Office 
Department, which is embodied in the committee report, clearly 
shows that there was no negligence on the part of the post- 
master at Sheboygan, Wis. 

It appears that this post office was broken into by a well- 
organized gang of post-office burglars, who used an acetylene 
torch to open the vault wherein these Government funds and 
stamps were located. 

If you will look at the report from the Post Office Depart- 
ment, appearing on page 9 of the committee report, you will 
find the following language: 

The Sheboygan office is exceptionally well conducted and the records 
are always current and reliable, so that the loss sustained was very 
readily arrived at. A record of the daily sales is kept and also a per- 
petual inventory is maintained. These records have always been 
found up to date and correct. The figures representing the loss sus- 
tained were verified by Postmaster Knauf and also by Assistant Post- 
master Fontaine. 
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You will also find from the statement of the post-office in- 
spectors, as embodied in the committee report, facts indicating 
that a large supply of stamps was kept on hand by the post- 
master because he was following an order of the Postmaster 
General with reference to keeping certain stocks on hand. 

There is not one scintilla of evidence, fact, or law which 
would substantiate allegations made on the floor of this House 
that this bill is for the relief of the postmaster’s bondsmen. 
If this bill directly or indirectly relieved those who had bonded 
the postmaster I would have submitted a minority report from 
the Claims Committee in opposition to the bill. 

I hope the gentleman from New York will permit the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin to substitute the Senate bill so that the 
final enactment of this justifiable legislation can be hastened. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate bill 1758 may be considered in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent that Senate bill 1758 may be considered in lieu 
of the House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


LAWTON (okLA.) FIRE, 1917 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4084), for the relief of the persons suffering loss on ac- 
count of the Lawton (Okla.) fire, in 1917. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $75,000 to the persons 
whose names appear below, as compensation in full for loss of prop- 
erty destroyed by the fire on September 24, 1917, in the city of Law- 
ton, Okla., such loss having been the result of the inability of the fire 
department of the city of Lawton to control said fire because of lack 
of water, all available water for fire-fighting purposes haying been 
appropriated and being used by the War Department in connection with 
the training of soldiers at Fort Sill and Camp Doniphan: Date Crab- 
tree, $1,132; H. D. Ingraham. $33,682.57; Anna Beaver, 51,800; W. 
Garyen, $1,000; Mrs, C. E. Bear, $7,750; Joe Jacobson, $3,000; Dr. 
L. C. Knee, $3,000; S. J. Coffey, $1,413.18; C. J. Aurell, $406.75 ; 
J. G. Mitchell, $3,077.88; John H. Ledgerwood, $200; E. L. Shanklin 
and E. L. Kelley, $1,550; Julia N. Burns, $1,208; Hannah Beaver, 
$700; Mary E. Wooten, $3,150; Charles Fuson and J, E. Fuson, 
$3,850; Ada Hammond and O. W. Northrup, $2,419.72; Annabel Young, 
$1,775.35; Lee N. Wallis. $1,000; Mrs. E. C. Swisher, $959; D. D. 
Dean, $317: C. R. Simpson, $2,850.15: Provided, That before any of 
said claims are allowed and paid the Comptroller General of the 
United States shall make an investigation of each of said claims to 
determine the extent and amount of such loss and damage, and such 
claims shall be adjusted in amounts not in excess of the amounts set 
out herein and upon certificates issued to each said claimant by the 
said Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope 
there will be no objection to the very meritorious measure 
before the House for consideration at this time. 

If you gentlemen were all as familiar with the circumstances 
which caused the introduction of the pending measure as I 
am, I feel sure none of you would oppose our bill for a moment. 

I was very much interested in the remarks of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leayirr] with reference 
to the bill we have just voted on wherein he stated that the bill 
then under consideration had the unanimous support of mem- 
bers of the Claims Committee. May I be permitted to add, in 
this connection, that the measure now before us which proposes 
to relieve and reimburse, in a small way, a few of the good 

- citizens of the splendid city of Lawton for their losses sus- 
tained by the terrible fire of 1917 which visited that city, also 
has the unanimous indorsement of the Committee on Claims. 

If you gentlemen will take the time to read the splendid 
report of that committee, you will agree with me that no more 
meritorious measure has been considered to-day, nor during 
this session as to that matter, than the pending bill. You will 
find that these good citizens come to us with clean hands, that 
they are not at fault in any possible way for their great loss, 
but the fault does lie primarily and absolutely with representa- 
tives of our Government. I am sure, Mr. Speaker, and fellow 
Members, that this Government wants to be fair and pay what 
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it justly owes, and it certainly owes these good people more 
than any of them are asking for, which debt it should have 
paid many years ago. 

The facts as brought out by the unanimous report of the 
Committee on Claims shows that on September 11, 1917, Maj. 
Gen. W. M. Wright, in charge of headquarters Thirty-fifth 
Division, stated in a communication to the city council of 
Lawton that arrangements had been made with respect to the 
water supply at Camp Doniphan and an agreement reached 
between the Government and the city of Lawton whereby that 
city gave to Camp Doniphan the entire water supply during 
certain hours and that the military authorities agreed to keep 
a water guard at the junction where water was to be diverted 
1 the main pipe running to the city of Lawton in case of 

re. 

Many of you recall the terrible conflagration that broke out 
in the city of Lawton back in 1917, and how the city was 
absolutely helpless, because of lack of water which the camp 
was using. The committee report, which I have just referred 
to, shows, gentlemen, that the military authorities failed to 
keep a water guard on the job as it agreed to do, and for a 
period of more than 45 minutes no water was turned into the 
main line going to Lawton, although many telephone calls were 
sent and every reasonable effort used on the part of the citizens 
of Lawton to get the water Camp Doniphan was using. I call 
your attention to the fact, Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen, that 
this bill does not propose to repay or reimburse anything like 
all of those who lost all they had in that terrible fire, but it 
does propose to partially reimburse those whose property was 
destroyed during the 45 minutes when the water was cut off 
from the city of Lawton and being used by the Government at 
Camp Doniphan. 

May I be permitted to add, Mr. Speaker, that in my opinion 
it is a shame these citizens have not been repaid years ago, 
and while I do not wish to unduly take up the valuable time 
of this House, I do want to urge that this important matter be 
not put off another day. These splendid, patriotic citizens are 
entitled to immediate relief which many of them sorely need. 
You gentlemen have been very kind to me, which consideration 
I deeply appreciate, and I sincerely trust that it is not an im- 
position on you to urge the passage of this bill without further 
discussion, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am not at all clear that this 
bill is meritorious. It may be. I should judge it is not on 
account of the array of talent that I see sitting here to bolster 
it up, but the thing I am curious about and what I would like 
to have somebody explain is where the gentleman from New 
York is, who a few minutes ago was sitting here objecting. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I think he has gone out to get a drink of 
water. 

Mr. MADDEN. And how he was induced to leave. I have 
a great deal of admiration for the genius of the gentleman from 
New York. I had no idea that anybody would have sufficient 
influence to make him disappear under such doubtful circum- 
stances. This is a case where the Wisconsin idea prevails. 
There is $141,000 involved. 

Mr, SIMMONS. No; that bill has been passed. 

Mr. MADDEN. At any rate, there are so many Wisconsin 
men on the floor advocating this who are generally opposed 
to anything anybody wants that it looks rather curious to me. 

I have not had time to delve into the mysteries of the case, 
but I have had the privilege of watching the antics of these 
men who are usually aiding the watchdog of the Treasury in 
preserving the dignity of the shaving box. 

Now, how many burglaries they have fostered and pro- 
tected and encouraged by the action that has just been taken 
I do not know, but my hope has been all the time that with 
these men in whom I have always had the utmost confidence 
arrayed on the side of right, we would be perfectly safe in 
attending to our business outside of the Chamber of the 
House, feeling assured nothing would go wrong inside the 
Chamber, and while we were saving 50 cents at the end of a 
long and arduous day of struggle and argument and toil, we 
would not be spending more than a billion dollars in the House 
without any consideration whatever. I compliment the gen- 
tlemen on the sturdy adyocacy of continued burglary of post 
offices. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I apologize to the gentleman. I was not 
alluding to him [laughter], and I shall venture to hope that 
the insurance companies to whom these great premiums are 
paid for protecting the integrity of the cash box of the Post 
Office Department will at least be compelled to pay the losses 
onee in a while. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman. 


Mr. SCHAFER. Does the gentleman from Illinois eontend 
that when some Chicago post office robbers come up to Wis- 
consin and use an acetylene torch on a post-office vault that 
under existing law the postmaster’s bondsmen are held liable 
for the loss from the burglary? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; these vaults ought to be made of steel 
and nobody ought to be allowed to steal anything out of them. 

Mr. SCHAFER. We are looking at the actual facts in this 
particular case. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not any doubt about it and I compli- 
ment the gentleman on his industry. 

Mr. SCHAFER. And from the tone of the gentleman’s 
speech, the gentleman would seem to intimate that this is a 
pork barrel bill. If the gentleman had ever studied the facts 
in the case I think he would arrive at a different conclusion. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have, and I have arrived at the conclusion 
that this is not a pork-barrel scheme, it is an individual 
scheme of pork barrels. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will state to the gentleman that he could 
have objected to the bill and could have had one of his col- 
leagues object and would have had the three objections neces- 
sary to strike the bill off the calendar if it is such a bad bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not want me to get 
too arduous in my opposition, does he? [Laughter.] 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MAJ, HARRY WALTER STEPHENSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8806) authorizing the President to reappoint Maj. Harry Walter 
Stephenson, United States Army (retired), to the position and 
rank of major, Coast Artillery Corps, in the United States 
Army. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. I 
notice that the War Department states that the bill in question 
is for the restoration to the active list of a former major and 
that they do not recommend favorable consideration or the 

of the bill. I find by the notes I have here that the 
committee feels an injustice was done in the forced retirement 
of Major Stephenson and that his reappointment will be for the 
benefit of the Military Establishment. I am reserving the right 
to object, but hardly think I shall object, although I would like 
to ask the gentleman who is in charge of the bill, Mr. REECE, of 
Tennessee, what is the explanation of the difference of opinion 
2 the committee and the War Department with respect to 

iis bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Inasmuch as the gentleman is not here, 
let it be passed without prejudice. 

Mr. HOOPER. Yes; Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be passed over without prejudice, I would 
like to have an opportunity to look into it further. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


PLACING OF A RETIRED OFFICER OF ARMY ON RETIRED LIST AS A 
MAJOR GENERAL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7926) to place a retired officer of the Army on the retired list 
as a major general. t 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill is for the benefit of General Lord, the Director of 
the Budget. It comes to us in a little different form from other 
bills and the report consists merely of letters written by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEen] and by the gentleman 
from Tennessee {Mr. Bygns]. I understand, after having 
talked with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James], why it 
comes to us in this form, and I subscribe to everything about 
General Lord that these gentlemen have said in their letters. 
However, Mr. Speaker, I can not sit here at this table and 
object to the reinstatement and then retirement of lieutenants, 
captains, and majors and then not enter my objection to this 
bill. I therefore would like to be recorded as one objector. 

The SPEAKER. Is there further objection? 

Mr. HARE. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the third objection, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to ask the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MaAnpen] if this is a good bill. I would like to have a little 
information about it. 
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Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman is referring to me for in- 
formation, I will say to him I made a very comprehensive study 
of the merits of this case and I have yet to find any man who 
has ever been promoted from the rank of brigadier general to 
the rank of major general whose case possessed any merit 
— ching the merit which stands behind the case of General 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the Army officers had given one one- 
thousandth part of the services that General Lord has given to 
the United States Government we could make major generals 
of them all. 

Mr. SCHAFER. In view of the statement of the gentleman 
from Illinois, I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. I object. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 
This is a case where the Chief of Finance, a brigadier general, 
had no idea of getting out of the Army, but was drafted by 
the President of the United States to be Director of the 
Budget. If he had stayed in the Army he would have been a 
major general. We are only conferring on him what he would 
have been entitled to, so that when he gets out of this job he 
may have the rank of a major general. I trust that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi will not object. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will withhold it and let it go over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. JAMES. It has been on the calendar for three months, 
and we may not get back to it, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I hope the gentleman from Mississippi 
will withdraw his objection. 8 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Let me say that the Military Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, gave very careful thought 
and consideration to this bill. We were satisfied that this was 
more than a meritorious bill. It is a bill that justice demands. 
I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. HUDSON. If the objection is going to stand I will call 
for the regular order. 

Mr. HARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. HARE. The first objection to this bill is that it does 
not show on its face what its purpose is. If it is for the pur- 
pose of making General Lord a major general, why do you not 
say so. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Let me say that it could not apply 
to any other officer in the United States Army, retired or active, 
except General Lord. 

Mr. HARB. Another question. I would like to know whether 
or not if General Lord is retired according to the terms of this 
bill he will be entitled to pay as a retired Army officer in addi- 
tion to the salary that he now draws? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. No; the law expressly provides that 
he can only have the salary that he now draws. There will be 
no increase whateyer in his pay by this bill. 

Mr. HARE. No increase in salary or pay? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. No. Of course, when he finally 
leaves the Budget he will get the retired pay of a major 
general, the same as he would have had if he had stayed in 
the Army. 

Mr. HARE. With that explanation, Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears only two objections, and 
the Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is hereby authorized to place 
on the retired list of the Army as a major general, with the retired 
pay of that grade, the officer who was the first Chief of Finance of 
the Army, and who was placed on the retired list as a brigadier 
general while holding that office. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOE BURTON COURSEY 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9017) to reinstate Joe Burton Coursey in the West Point Mili- 
tary Academy. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOPER. Reserving the right to object, the letter of 
the Secretary of War which accompanies the report says: 


I believe that the approval of the proposed legislation would be 
against good discipline and prejudicial to the interests of the United 
States Military Academy. I, therefore, recommend that the proposed 
legislation be not favorably considered, 
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Now, I am not going to object at this time, but I want to 
ask some gentleman in the absence of Mr. Resp to make some 
explanation or thåt it be passed without prejudice. 

Mr. WILSON of Mississippi. It has been passed for about 
two years, and if this man is to get back he ought to be rein- 
stated now or else objection made and definitely dispose of it. 
The bill has been favorably reported by the committee of which 
Mr. Reep of New York is chairman. It has been passed with- 
out a dissenting vote by the House at the last session, went to 
the Senate and passed that body without a dissenting vote. 

Mr. HOOPER. With that statement, Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That Joe Burton Coursey, of the sixth congres- 
sional district, State of Mississippi, be reinstated in the West Point 
Military Academy, to graduate at the foot of the class in June, 1928. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


THE MAKING OF A REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend the remarks that I made on the anniversary 
of the birthday of Champ Clark on March 7. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, ex-Speaker Champ Clark is 
affectionately remembered by the people of the country for his 
lofty patriotism and his long, honorable service in the Congress 
of the United States. 

On March 16, 1916, he delivered an address at the Washing- 
ton Press Club to the newly elected Members of Congress, of 
whom I was one, emphasizing the value of experience, which 
comes from length of service. 

Everyone appreciates that a Member of Congress should (1) 
know conditions in his district; (2) keep in touch with and be 
in sympathy with the people of his district; and (3) be honest 
and have the capacity to represent them. 

No one should be elected to serve in any capacity who is dis- 
honest or incompetent. No one would think of employing an 
attorney unless he thought he was capable of representing him 
or calling in a physician unless he had confidence in him, and 
for that matter no one would contract for the services of any 
one in a business capacity, as a carpenter, a machinist, or a 
laborer, or to work on the farm, without making some inquiry 
into the ability and experience of the person to serve them. 
The prudent person carefully investigates the record and quali- 
fications and ability to serve of the person applying for em- 
ployment in addition to the statements of the person interested 
in his own behalf. This speech of ex-Speaker Champ Clark 
is deserving of the thoughtful study of every voter of the coun- 
try. We should exercise the same care in the selection of our 
public servants that we use in the selection of those who serve 
us personally. 

The address is as follows: 

RBEMARES OF CHAMP CLARK AT THE WASHINGTON PRESS CLUB RECEPTION, 
- THURSDAY, MARCH 16, 1916 


[Printed in Congressional Recorp, March 17, 1916] 


It is a high honor to be a Representative in Congress, if for only 
one term, and with the number of terms the honor increases in geo- 
metrical rather than in arithmetical proportion. A Member’s useful- 
ness to his country should Increase in the same proportion. A man 
has to learn to be a Representative just as he must learn to be a 
blacksmith, a carpenter, a farmer, an engineer, a lawyer, or a doctor. 

“Poeta nascitur non fit”—a poet is born, not made—says Horace; 
but Congressmen—that is, useful and influential Congressmen—are 
made largely by experience and practice. 

The old Charlotte district in Virginia knew this and kept John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke, in the House till he became a great national figure. 
Then the Old Dominion sent him to the Senate and General Jackson 
sent him to St. Petersburg. There are sporadic cases of Similar action 
in other districts, 

It ie an unwise performance for any district to change Representa- 
tives at short intervals. A new Congressman must begin at the foot 
of the class and spell up. Of course, the more brains, tact, energy, 
courage, and industry he has the quicker he will get up. If he pos- 
sesses these qualities, and if his constituents will keep him in the 
House, he is as certain to rise as the sparks are to fly upward. No 
human power can keep him down. It is only fair and rational to 
assume that every Representative’s constituents desire to see him 
among the “ topnotchers.” 
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Let us take the present House and see how long the men who hold the 
high places have served. I can not name all, but will cite a few as samples. 

Mr. Speaker Cannon is serving his fortieth year. He holds the record, 
or, in pugilistie parlance, “ he holds the belt,“ for length of service in 
the House in our entire history. In several Congresses he was chair- 
man of the great Committee on Appropriations and then was Speaker 
eight years, only one man, Henry Clay, having been Speaker longer. 

I am serving my twenty-second year; Minority Leader Mann is 
serving his twentieth year; Mr. Kitchin, chairman of Ways and Means, 
his sixteenth; Mr. Fitzgerald, chairman of Appropriations, his eight- 
eenth; Mr. Moon, chairman of the Post Office and Post Roads, his 
twentieth; Mr. Jones, chairman of Insular Affairs and “father of the 
House,” his twenty-sixth; Mr. Flood, chairman of Foreign Affairs, his 
sixteenth; Mr. Hay, chairman of Military Affairs, his twentieth; Mr. 
Glass, chairman of Banking and Currency, his sixteenth; Mr. Adam- 
son, chairman of Interstate and Foreign Commerce, his twentieth; 
Mr. Stephens, chairman of Indian Affairs, his twentieth; Mr. Slay- 
den, chairman of the Library, his twentieth; Mr. Henry, chairman of 
Rules, his twentieth; Mr. Lever, chairman of Agriculture, his six- 
teenth; Mr. Padgett, chairman of the Navy, his sixteenth; Mr. Lloyd, 
chairman of Accounts, his twentieth; and Mr. Sparkman, chairman of 
Rivers and Harbors, his twenty-second. There are other big chairman- 
ships, but these will suffice to show that as a rule the big places go 
to old and experienced Members, for most of the men who rank close 
to the chairmen are old-timers. The same thing holds good with 
reference to members of the minority. As an illustration, Messrs. 
GILLETT and Cooper, who are serving their twenty-fourth year, are 
the ranking Republicans on Appropriations and Foreign Affairs, almost 
certain to be chairmen thereof should the Republicans ever again have 
a majority in the House, as in that event, in all probability, Mr. Mann 
will be Speaker, unless he is nominated for President next June. 

Go through the whole list and you will find, with few exceptions, 
that the men of long service have the high places. 

New England and the cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh have 
understood the value of long service all along, and, having elected a 
fairly good man to Congress, they keep him in the harness. 

The Member of longest consecutive service is called “ the father of 
the House.” Five Philadelphians in immediate succession bore that 
honorable title—Randall, Kelly, O'Neill, Harmer, and Bingham, Then 
it went to Mr. Dalzell, of Pittsburgh. When General Bingham an- 
nounced the death of General Harmer, his immediate predecessor as 
“father of the House,” he stated that the five Philadelphia “ fathers 
of the House” had served a total of 147 years, and he served 8 or 
10 years after making that interesting statement. 

In the second and third Congresses in which I served, Maine, with 
only four Members, had the Speakership and the chairmanship of the 
great Committees on Ways and Means, Navy, and Public Buildings and 
Grounds—a most remarkable circumstance, giving the Pine Tree State 
an influence in the House and the country out of all proportion to her 
population and wealth. These four men—Reed, Dingley, Boutelle, and 
Millikin—each served in the House 20 years or more. Other States 
might profit by her example, 

No man should be elected to the House simply to gratify his ambi- 
tion. All Members should be elected for the good of the country. 

The best rule, it seems to me, is for a district to select a man with 
at least fair capacity, industrious, honest, energetic, sober, and coura- 
geous, and keep him here so long as he discharges his duties faith- 
fully and well. Such a man will gradually rise to high position and 
influence in the House. His wide acquaintance with Members helps 
him amazingly in doing things. 

I can speak freely on this subject without violating the proprieties, 
for my constituents bave kept me here 22 years, and for 20 years 
have given me nominations without opposition, for all of which favors 
I thank them from the bottom of my heart. Their generous action 
and unwavering friendship have enabled me to devote all my time 
to the public service. I have not been compelled to spend any portion 
of my time in “mending my fences.” My constituents have attended 
to that. God bless them! 

One other thing. I do not know what committee assignments you 
new Members secured. If they are good, you are to be congratulated. 
If bad, do not be cast down. No congressional tenderfoot ever had 
poorer assignments that I had—Claims and Old Pensions—but I never 
complained or kicked. I went to work as though those committees 
suited me exactly. Here is an illustration of what may happen and 
how luck plays an important part; I was next to top Democrat on 
both Foreign Affairs and Patents for cight years—never advanced a 
peg so far as committees went. Just when, at the beginning of the 
ninth year on those two committees, I was about to become top Demo- 
crat on Foreign Affairs, Hon. John Sharp Williams, then minority 
leader, assigned me to the foot of Ways and Means, and at the end 
of four years through the happenings of politics in five different States 
I jumped from the foot to the head of the Democratic minority on 
Ways and Means. So it may be with you. Events over which you 
have no control may advance you more rapidly than you dreamed of or 
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hoped for. My advice is this: “ Whatever your hand finds to do, do it 
with your might.” 


CHARLES R. WAREHAM 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8808) for the relief of Charles R. Wareham. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
Here is a case for the payment of $17,000 more. The House 
having already agreed to the payment of $141,000 in the matter 
of a similar character, I can do no more than record my 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Charles R. Wareham, 
acting postmaster at Kearney, Nebr., in the sum of $17,204.83, due to 
the United States on account of funds and stamps lost in the burglary 
of the post office at Kearney, Nebr., on September 23, 1926. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ARTHUR L. HECYKELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3721) for the relief of Arthur L. Hecykell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Are there any other objections? The Chair 
hears but one. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint Arthur 
L. Hecykell, formerly lieutenant in the United States Navy, a lieutenant 
in the United States Navy and place him upon the retired list of the 
Navy, with the retired pay and allowance of that grade: Provided, That 
no back pay, allowance, or emoluments shall become due as a result of 
the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


RUSSELL H. LINDSAY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4302) for the relief of Russell H. Lindsay. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Two objections are noted by the Chair. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to appoint Russell H. Lindsay, former ensign, 
United States Navy, in which grade he served honorably during the 
World War, an ensign in the United States Navy, and to retire him 
and place him on the retired list of the Navy as an ensign, with re- 
tired pay of that grade as provided by law for officers retired by reason 
of physical disability incident to service. 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I apprehend that the membership of the House to-day 
is going to let this bill go through without knowing its merits, 
even though there are two objections to it. It is not concurred 
in by the Secretary of the Navy. The testimony shows that 
the medical boards do not agree as to the testimony, and the 
bill ought not to pass. I recognize, of course, that only two 
objections were made. 

ina VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman give the com- 
mittee the ground upon which he thinks we should reject this 
bill, in view of his statement? 

Mr. HUDSON. Upon the ground that the evidence placed 
before the committee does not warrant its passage. 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman merely stated that 
the Secretary of War said the bill should not pass. Has the 
gentleman read this report in full? r 

Mr. HUDSON. I have. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Isit not a fact that when this man 
was inducted into the Navy he was found to be physically fit 
and the Navy accepted him. He was then assigned to a battle- 
ship and commenced his duties. Within about 30 days he 
was examined by the medical board and found to have tuber- 
culosis. They refused even to say that the disability was in- 
curred in line of duty. Of course, I want the gentleman to 
understand that the passage of this bill makes no difference to 
me. It is not my bill. It is Mr. TIMBERLAKES bill. The board 
of medical examiners after carefully examining this man’s 
physical qualifications for appointment as a Navy officer re- 
ported as follows: 


Each member of the board [then] made a careful physical examina- 
tion of the candidate and found no trace of any ailment or disability 
now existing. 


When they accepted him into the Navy he was qualified and 
in 30 days later upon another examination he was found to 
have tuberculosis. They now claim that it was not incurred in 
line of duty. 

Mr. HUDSON. There is nothing in the report that shows 
that the two boards agreed. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I am satisfied that the gentleman 
must haye read some other report. 

Mr. HUDSON. I assure the gentleman that I have read 
the report, but I can not agree with him. 

The bill was ordered to be engrosséd and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PAYMASTER CHARLES ROBERT O'LEARY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4767) for the relief of Paymaster Charles Robert O'Leary, 
United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair notes one objection. Are there 
any other objections? 

e 5 hears no other objections, and the Clerk will report 

e j 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter Paymaster Charles Robert O'Leary, 
United States Navy, shall be regarded as having been promoted to a 
pay inspector in the United States Navy on the 11th day of January, 
1918, with rank as such immediately after Pay Inspector Herbert 
Elliott Stevens, United States Navy: Provided, That said Paymaster 
Charles Robert O'Leary shall establish to the satisfaction of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, by examination, his mental, moral, physical, and 
professional qualifications to perform all the duties of said grade: 
Provided further, That nothing herein shall be construed to entitle 
Paymaster Charles Robert O'Leary, United States Navy, to any back 
pay, allowance, or other emoluments in this permanent rank. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 6, after the figures “ 1918," strike out the comma and 
the words “ with rank as such immediately after Pay Inspector Herbert 
Elliott Stevens, United States Navy.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

LUCY B. KNOX 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1406) granting six months’ pay to Lucy B. Knox. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have the gentleman from Maryland explain the 
bill. It seems to me that the bill is individual in character 
and will entail an expense of $2,370 on the part of the Treas- 
ury. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, this officer died at the 
Naval Academy in the interim between the time when the bill 
which grants the six months’ pay had been repealed and was 
reenacted. Had he lived a month longer his widow would 
have received six months’ pay. The widow of every officer 
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since that time and of every officer prior to 1917 has received 
this amount of money. We have about four precedents of bills 
passed for this same purpose, 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sum as may be necessary to pay to Lucy B. Knox, widow of the 
late Lieut. Commander Forney Moore Knox, United States Navy, an 
amount equal to six months’ pay at the rate said Forney Moore Knox 
was receiving at the date of his death. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

VINCENTIA V. IRWIN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2494) granting six months’ pay to Vincentia V. Irwin. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sum as may be necessary to pay to Vincentia V. Irwin, widow 
of the late Ensign Glendon Ward Irwin, United States Navy, an amount 
equal to six months’ pay at the rate said Glendon Ward Irwin was 
receiving at the date of his death. 


The SPHAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


KENNETH M. ORR 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 4014) for the the relief of Kenneth M. Orr. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. One objection is noted. Are there other 
objections? If not, the Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the compensation 
laws and laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, marines, and so forth, their widows and 
dependent relatives, Kenneth M. Orr shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been discharged honorably from the United States 
Navy as a fireman, first class, November 20, 1922. 


Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hooper: Page 1, line 9, after the figures 
1922,“ strike out the period, insert a comma, and add the following: 
“Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to 
have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


MAJ, CHAUNCEY S. M’NEILL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9149) for the relief of Maj. Chauncey S. McNeill. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides that this 
officer, who has been retired, shall be not only examined and 
reappointed to the active list but shall be carried as an extra 
on promotion list. It seems to me, while the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House is coming in here and seeking to 
adjust the promotion list and saying they have too many officers 
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now in certain ranks, after an officer is retired, they should not 
“seek to restore to active service men on the retired list and 
asking that they be carried as extras on promotion list. 

Mr. BOWMAN. No. The bill provides that the officer shall 
be examined to determine his physical fitness. The facts in 
this case are these: This young man spent 24 years in the 
service of the United States. During the World War he was 
examined, along with 500 or 600 other officers, and was found 
with a permanent disability, and he was retired from the 
service. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., During the World War? 

Mr. BOWMAN. During the World War. But since then it 
has been discovered that this disability which the examining 
officers found was an error in diagnosing his case. It was not a 
permanent disability. The officer has been restored to health. 
The young man is now a professor of military tactics at the 
Fishbourne Military Institute in Virginia, drawing the same 
Salary that he would have drawn if kept on the list as a major. 
He is now but little past 40 years of age. He is physically fit 
and he desires to get back into active service, and it is unfair 
and unjust for this young man to be retired for an error in 
diagnosis when he desires to get back into active service. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. But he was retired and out of the mili- 
tary service during the World War, was he not? Am I right 
in that? 

Mr. BOWMAN. No. He was retired during the World War 
on account of a physical disability. An error, however, was 
made in the diagnosis of this young man, and he has recovered 
from his physical disability. It is unfair that he should be kept 
on the retired list, because he is now as physically fit as you 
or J. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does the gentleman know whether the dis- 
ability was incurred during the World War service of this 
officer? 

Mr. BOWMAN. The evidence shows that the examining 
officers made a mistake. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The Acting Secretary of War says: 


The case of McNeill does not constitute such a case, though his 
record as an active officer is a very creditable one. 

Accordingly I recommend that S. 1573 be not favorably considered by 
your committee and be not enacted into law. 


Mr. BOWMAN. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I shall sleep more comfortably if I record 
my objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears one objection. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. There are two objections, Is there a fur- 
ther objection? If not, the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is hereby authorized to have 
an Army retiring board examine Maj. Chauncey S. McNeill, United 
States Army, retired, as to his physical fitness for active service, If 
the retiring board finds Major McNeill fit for active service, the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized to reappoint him, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, a major on the active list of the Regular Army, 
with rank from July 1, 1920, as an additional officer in such arm or 
branch of the service as may be decided upon by the Secretary of War. 
When he is restored to the active list, Major McNeill shall thereafter be 
carried as an extra number on the promotion list in accordance with his 
total active commissioned service, but no back pay shall accrue as a 
result of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


CHARLES JAMES ANDERSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4766) for the relief of Charles James Anderson, former com- 
mander, United States Naval Reserve Force. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HOOPER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
is the gentleman who is the sponsor of this bill present? I 
notice that the Navy Department recommends that the bill be 
not enacted. I do not know but that it is a meritorious matter, 
but I have not had much of a chance or opportunity to examine 
the bill. I would like to ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over for the present without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9161) authorizing the President to reappoint E. C. Callahan, 
formerly a captain of Infantry, United States Army, a captain 
of Infantry, United States Army. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I think we should have some 
information from the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I am not on the Military Affairs 
Committee this year, but I was last year when this bill was 
before that committee, and I made the report on the bill when 
it was reported last session. It passed the House at the last 
session but failed of passage in the Senate because they did not 
reach it. I think the bill is meritorious, and I think if the gen- 
tleman will look into it he will have no objection whatever. I 
have looked over the entire proceedings. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This man resigned? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. He did. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And then he was sorry he resigned. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. He resigned under pressure from 
a major. The main point is that he did not have the oppor- 
tunity that was afforded to withdraw that resignation. When 
the telegram was sent to him he was not there, and he fully 
intended to withdraw his resignation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I will record my objections. 
I can not do anything else. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair notes one objection. Are there 
other objections? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to reappoint E. C. Callahan, formerly a captain 
of Infantry, United States Army, a captain of Infantry, United States 
Army, in accordance with the provisions of the national defense act of 
June 8, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920. 


With the following committee amendment: 


That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to reappoint E. C. Callahan, formerly an officer of the Infantry, 
United States Army, an officer in the Infantry, United States Army, in 
the grade and in the position on the promotion list provided by the 
next to last paragraph of section 24a of the national defense act of 
June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920: Provided, That 
said E. C. Callahan shall not by the passage of this act be entitled to 
any back pay or allowances of any kind: Provided further, That noth- 
ing contained in this act shall operate to increase the number of officers 
in the Regular Army now authorized by law. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

FAYETTE L. FROEMKE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
548) for the relief of Fayette L. Froemke. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. One objection is noted. Are there others? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will re- 
port the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of section 6 of the naval appro- 
priation act approved July 12, 1921, as provided that the application 
for retirement of officers of the Naval Reserve Force and temporary 
officers of the Navy who have heretofore incurred, or who may here- 
after incur, physical disability in the line of duty in time of war shall 
be filed with the Secretary of the Navy not later than October 1, 1921, 
be, and hereby is, waived in the case of Ensign Fayette L. Froemke, 
Pay Corps, United States Naval Reserve Force, inactive, and his case 
is hereby authorized to be considered and acted upon under the remain- 
ing provisions of said section if his application for retirement is filed 
not later than 60 days from the approval of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CHARLES JAMES ANDERSON 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask to be recognized for 
the purpose of asking unanimous consent to return to Calendar 
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No. 178, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed for one 
minute in explanation of that request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to return to Calendar No. 178 and to proceed for 
one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, this bill was passed over 
under a unanimous-consent request that the bill be passed 
without prejudice. Under the practice in vogue to-day the 
granting of that request has the effect of three objections and 
prevents only the present consideration of the bill. This par- 
ticular bill was introduced in the House by the venerable 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs [Mr. BUTLER] 
and was reported by him. I am going to ask my friend from 
Michigan [Mr. Hooper] whether or not he will not consent to 
return to the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But he had the consent of the entire 
House to have the bill go over. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Unfortunately the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BUTLER] was not here d grant his consent. 

Mr. HOOPER. After the explanation made by the gentleman 
from IIlinois, and not wishing to work any injustice in this 
matter, I am perfectly willing to have that course taken by the 
House. I had not had an opportunity to examine this bill, the 
Private Calendar haying come up unexpectedly, and I fear injus- 
tice would be done if I were to insist on my request that it be 
passed over without prejudice. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Timson). Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. We can not jump all around 
this calendar. When the gentleman from Michigan asked that 
it go over he asked that it go over by the unanimous consent 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that it 
was passed without prejudice. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. By the unanimous consent of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Does not this mean that it 
can be returned to and that this is the difference between being 
passed without prejudice and three objections? If passed with- 
out prejudice, we may return to it, whereas with three objec- 
tions it could not be considered. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint 
Charles Janres Anderson, formerly a commander in the United States 
Naval Reserve Force, a commander in the United States Naval Reserves 
and place him upon the retired list of the Navy with the retired 
pay and allowances of that grade: Provided, That a duly constituted 
naval retiring board finds that the said Charles James Anderson in- 
curred physical disability incident to the service in time of war: Pre- 
vided further, That no back pay, allowances, or emoluments shall be- 
come due as a result of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOHN P. HOLLAND 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 4066) to place John P. Holland on the retired list of 
the United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
for the purpose of putting into the Recoérp my objection to this 
class of bills. I have recorded my objection to a number of 
bills reported by the Committee on Naval Affairs. It seems to 
me if we are going to enact legislation that will benefit these 
men where the records show the disability did not occur in line 
of duty, it ought to be general legislation so that every person 
in the Navy may have the benefit of it rather than that certain 
recipients should receive this bounty from the Government by 
finding some Congressman who will introduce his bill because 
he is in his district and bring it before us. There ought to be 
general legislation and we should not pass this individual legis- 
lation. We are running into a large number of these individual 
bills. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSON. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. This bill passed the House last session. One 
examining board found this young man did incur disability not 
only in line of duty but in time of war. This report was dis- 
approved. He went before various examining boards, and the 
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result was that before they got through with him the time 
lapsed—namely, October 1, 1921—in which under the opera- 
tion of the law of July 12, 1921, he could have been retired. 
The young man is known to me personally. It is an extremely 
worthy case. He was injured in line of duty by a series of 
accidents, the first of which occurred in 1918 in time of war, 
when he was serving on board a destroyer. There were several 
other accidents thereafter. The young man is almost blind, 
and probably will be blind in the course of another year. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I want to say to the gentleman from 
Michigan that there is a great deal more merit in this bill 
_ than the bill we returned to and passed just a few moments 


ago. 

Mr. HUDSON. I am not speaking about this individual bill, 
I will say to the gentleman from New Hampshire, in whose 
judgment I have great confidence, I am simply pointing out 
that it seems to me the members of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs ought to use their efforts toward general legislation 
rather than exerting their efforts on these individual cases. 

Mr. HALE. I will say to the gentleman from Michigan it is 
my understanding there is general legislation pending before 
the Congress which would take care of this ease if it were 
passed. 

Mr. HUDSON. I am very glad to hear that, because such 
matters ought to come up in that way. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A great many of these bills coming from 
the Naval Affairs Committee and the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee I have objected to this afternoon, but I have gotten 
lonesome. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to place John P. Holland, formerly a lieutenant (junior 
grade), United States Navy, on the retired list of the Navy with the 
rank and retired pay of a lieutenant (junior grade) of the Navy: Pro- 
vided, That in computing his pay credit shall be given for all his 
continuous service in the Navy. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FREDERICK D. W. BALDWIN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 4931) for the relief of Frederick D. W. Baldwin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA and Mr. HUDSON objected. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I am sure the gentlemen will withdraw 
their objections. This bill is similar to several other bills that 
have been considered, only it is more meritorious. If the 
gentlemen will look this bill over I am sure they will have no 
objection to it. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is now in a very strategic 
position unless he encourages a third objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there further objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, inasmuch as 
the gentleman from Massachusetts is endeavoring to make a 
statement, I would like to ask the gentleman if this is a meri- 
torious bill. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this bill passed the House at 
the last session. It is on the calendar of the Senate and ought 
to have been reached before this. This is a case of a man suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis. The bill ought to have been passed a 
year ago. This disease, according to the report, was incurred 
in line of duty. and there is no bill on the calendar, in my 
opinion, that approaches it in being meritorious, 

Mr. SCHAFER. I shall not object. I hope we shall pass the 
bill and pass it quickly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair notes two objec- 
tions. Is there a third objection? [After a pause.] The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., The President is authorized to appoint Frederick 
D. W. Baldwin, formerly an ensign in the United States Naval Reserve 
Force, an ensign in the Naval Reserve and place him upon the retired 
list of the Navy with the retired pay and allowances of that grade: 
Provided, That a duly constituted naval retiring board finds that the 
said Frederick D. W. Baldwin incurred physical disability incident to 
the service in time of war: Provided further, That no back pay, allow- 
ances, or emoluments shall become due as a result of the passage of 
this act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2477) for the relief of Joseph S. Carroll. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUDSON, Mr. Speaker, I see that the report says that 
this is in conflict with the financial policy of the President. I 
am wondering what the gentleman from Maryland has to say 
about the passage of a bill against the wisdom of the President. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. We have had many precedents set here 
to-day, and I am doubtful whether it ought to be raised 
against this particular bill 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This man has served only 50 years, 

Mr. GAMBRILL. He has served 52 years. The bill passed 
the House but failed in the Senate. He has had 52 years’ 
faithful and meritorious service, and I hope that there will be 
no objection to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That in consideration of his long and faithful 
service in various positions at the United States Naval Academy, where 
he is now employed as utility man for the midshipmen's mess, and of 
his enlisted service in the regular Navy on various midshipmen’s 
cruises, extending, in all, over a continuous period of 50 years, the 
Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to enlist Joseph S. Carroll 
as a chief commissary steward in the United States Navy and to 
immediately thereafter transfer him to the retired list of the Navy 
with the retired pay of that rating: Provided, That the said Joseph 8. 
Carroll shall not be entitled to any back pay or allowances prior to 
the date upon which he may be transferred to the retired list, as 
herein authorized: Provided further, That the enlistment of the said 
Joseph S, Carroll, as herein authorized, may be effected without regard 
to age or physical qualifications, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW JERSEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8529) authorizing the Court of Claims to hear and determine 
questions of law involved in the alleged erroneous collection of 
tonnage taxes in 1920 and 1921 on three vessels operated by the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey under bare-boat charter from a 
Danzig corporation. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask why it 
is that the claimants did not file their claims earlier, but waited 
from 1920 to 1928? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I think the gentleman will find in the com- 
plete report a statement that an effort was made to have the 
claims passed upon after the question of the legality of the 
collection. They have been passed upon by the Solicitor of the 
Department of Commerce and the Attorney General, and they 
both hold that the assessment was properly made. There is a 
great deal of doubt whether the collection should have been 
made, but the purpose of the bill is only to allow a judicial 
determination of that fact. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. These vessels were owned by American 
citizens? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes; but they flew the flag of the Free City 
of Danzig. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Was not that done to escape taxation? 
Was it not done to avoid the payment of Federal taxes? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The statement is made in the report that the 
vessels were owned by an American corporation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Inasmuch as the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. BAcHARracH], who introduced the bill, is not here, 
I ask unanimous consent that it go over without prejudice. 
It involves many questions of international law and I hope the 
gentleman will not object. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I shall object. I think that that means 
under the present practice three objections, because that will 
be the effect of it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. ‘The gentleman can regard me as one 
objector. 

Mr. SCHAFER. And he can record me as another. , 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there further objection? 
ret hears only two objectious, and the Clerk will report 
the k 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Court of Claims be, and it is hereby, 
authorized and directed to hear and determine the claim of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, a corporation organized under the laws 
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ot the State of New Jersey, for refund of 860,283 alleged to have been 
erroneously collected in 1920 and 1921 on three vessels belonging to the 
claimant, being the Zoppot, 5,915 tons; the Gedania, 5,107 tons; 
and the Baltic, 5,173 tons, under Danzig charter; it being contended 
by the claimant that the tonnage taxes assessed and collected on the 
vessels named were not authorized by law. 

Sec. 2. The Court of Claims is authorized to make proper order on 
its conclusions on the questions presented in section 1 of this Act: 
Provided further, That such notices of the suits shall be given to the 
Attorney General of the United States as may be provided by orders 
of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General 
to cause one of his assistants to appear and defend for the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
ENGLEHARD SPERSTAD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 332) validating homestead entry of Englehard Sperstad 
for certain public land in Alaska. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the entry hereinafter described be, and the 
same is hereby, validated and the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to issue patent thereon upon the submission of satisfactory proof 
of compliance with the provisions of the act of June 6, 1912 (37 
Stat. 123): Homestead entry, Anchorage, Alaska, No. 06094, made 
by Englehard Sperstad on January 28, 1924, for the southeast quarter 
of section 36, township 13 north, range 4 west of the Seward meridian, 
and in lieu of that tract the Territory of Alaska shall have the right 
to select equal area of public land of the character subject to selection 
under its school-land grant. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT CO, OF MARYLAND 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2488) for the relief of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, an identical bill has become 
a law. I ask unanimous consent that this bill be removed from 
the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered, and the bill lie on the table. 

GEORGE M. BROWDER AND F. N. BROWDER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3372) for the relief of George M. Browder and F. N. 
Browder. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to George M. Browder and F. N. Browder, as adminis- 
trators of the estate of the late F. G. Browder, the sum of $10,000. 
Such sum shall be in full satisfaction of all claims against the United 
States for damages resulting from the death of the said F. G. Browder, 
who, on October 20, 1926, near the city of Montgomery, Ala., was 
struck and killed by an airplane owned and operated by the United 
States. 

With the following committee amendment: 


Line 7, strike out “ $10,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $7,500." 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

CREDITS IN DISBURSING ACCOUNTS OF CERTAIN OFFICERS OF THE 
ARMY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4258) to authorize credit in the disbursing accounts of 
certain officers of the Army of the United States and for the 
settlement of individual claims approved by the War Depart- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
would the gentleman from Kansas tell us what attitude the 
Comptroller General, Mr. McCarl, takes on this bill? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The Comptroller General says 
that these were technical violations of the law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He objects to settling the accounts? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes; because of the technical 
matter of violation of the law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What does the Comptroller General say? 

Mr. HARE. If the gentleman will permit, the Comptroller 
General takes no attitude in respect to that. Some of these 
claims were paid out of funds not authorized. For instance, 
the first one was paid out of a fund for a certain service and 
when the matter went to the Comptroller General, he said that 
the officer did not have the right to pay this money out of this 
particular fund; that it should have been paid out of other 
funds ; and subsequently it was paid out of another fund. This 
charge remains against that particular fund, and the only 
way that it can be corrected is by act of Congress, and these acts 
are purely for the purpose of correcting the books in the 
auditor’s department, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Fach case contained in the bill is a tech- 
nical violation of the law rather than intentional? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. This bill, it appears, was introduced at 
the request of the War Department evidently for the purpose 
of correcting the records. 

Mr. HARE. That is correct. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The bookkeeping. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. To balance the accounts. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, it is a little more than bookkeeping. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I did not say that. I say for balancing 
the accounts. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. These officers are now charged and 
debited with the amounts involved. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Some of the amounts have been paid. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed to allow credit in the accounts of the 
following-named officers of the Army of the United States in the sums 
herein stated, which now stand as disallowances on the books of the 
General Accounting Office: 

Capt. W. A. MacNicholl, Finance Department, $706.95, being the 
amount of payments made in his accounts for the month of June, 1925, 
incident to the medical care and treatment of two officers of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps who were injured in an aerial flight. 

First Lieut. J. P. Tillman, Quartermaster Corps, $150; Capt. E. W. 
Wilson, Finance Department, $159; Maj. H. E. Pace, Finance Depart- 
ment, $150; Lieut. Col. S. B. McIntyre, Finance Department, $150; 
and Capt. R. G. Jenks, Finance Department, $150 on account of pay- 
ments of reenlistment allowance made by them to one Tom F. Nicholson 
on fraudulent vouchers: Provided, That the officers certifying as to 
the correctness of the service of the soldier and the vouchers on which 
these payments were made shall be relieved of all responsibility in con- 
nection therewith. 

Maj. John S. Jadwin, United States Army, retired, $350.62, repre- 
senting the balance found due the United States from funds turned 
over by him to his agent officer for the pay and ration funds of a 
military mapping detachment, and which were embezzled by their im- 
mediate commanding officer to whom intrusted for disbursement: Pro- 
vided, That Lieut. John C. Wade, Corps of Engineers, agent officer, shall 
be relieved of all responsibility and accountability in connection there- 
with. 

Capt. Carl Halla, Finance Department, $174.85, representing the 
amount paid to S. J. Swiekatowski, former Army field clerk, for per- 
sonal property destroyed by Government officials while in storage, and 
which sum was found due and recommended by board of officers. 

Sec. 2. The Comptroller General of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to adjust and settle the following claims and 
certify same to Congress. 

Mrs. Letitia Spence, the sum of $966.20, being the amount found 
due by a board of officers on account of damages sustained to her 
property as the result of a fire spreading from Camp Lewis, Wash., 
military reservation, on July 23, 1926. 

Edward F. Becken, the sum of $2,255, being the amount found due by 
a surveying officer for damages sustained to his property as the result 
of military operations at Camp Upton, N. X., during the years 1918 
and 1919. 

Roy Wiedersum, first lieutenant, Air Corps Reserves, United States 
Army, the sum of $3,386.74, under section 6 of the act approved June 
8, 1924 (Public, 1826, 68th Cong.), representing pay and allowances 
amounting to $645.24, from April 5 to June 27, 1925, and $2,741.50 as 
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reimbursed approved amounts expended by him for medical and hospital 
treatment during the same period for injuries sustained in an airplane 
accident while in training. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 3, after line 3, insert the following: 

“Capt. L. H. Price, Finance Department, $199.92, being the amount 
paid by him to one Beecher Roberis, private, Company K, Twenty-fourth 
Infantry, in his accounts for May, 1926, soldier having been found not 
guilty of desertion and honorably discharged. 

“Capt. L. V. Houston, Finance Department, $22.10, representing 
overpayments to citizens’ military training camp students on account of 
travel pay to and from camp. 

“Maj. E. T. Comegys, Finance Department, $92.25, being the amount 
paid by him to W. R. Graham for stenographic report on hearings be- 
fore the Select Committee of Inquiry into the operations of the United 
States Army Air Service.” 


Page 4, line 1, strike out “ $2,255” and insert “ $1,450.” ; 

In line 11, strike out “reimburse” and insert “ reimburse- 
ment.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

CHARLES CAUDWELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4268) for the relief of Charles Caudwell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to substitute an identical Senate bill (S. 1736), already 
passed by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent to substitute an identical Senate bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Charles 
Caudwell, Congleton, Cheshire, England, from any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,219.65, or so much 
thereof as may be required to purchase exchange not to exceed the 
amount of two thousand one hundred pounds sterling, in full settlement 
of all claims of said Charles Caudwell growing out of his purchase of 
ovens at London, England, in June and July, 1919. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
A similar House bill, H. R. 4268, was laid on the table. 
VALIDATING ACQUISITION OF CANADIAN PROPERTY BY WAR 
DEPARTMENT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4257) for the validation of the acquisition of Canadian proper- 
ties by the War Department and for the relief of certain dis- 
bursing officers for payments made thereon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I do not intend to do so, I see the bill covers something 
over $315,000. The legislation is recommended by the War 
Department. It was recommended some four or six years ago. 
While my colleague from Michigan [Mr. Hooper] reported 
551 bill, I wish that he would give the House some explanation 
of it. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, this bill was given careful con- 
sideration by the subcommittee and by the full committee. It 
is a validating bill, pure and simple. It is not an appropriating 
bill, It is a bookkeeping bill. During the war the Govern- 
ment had occasion in Canada to secure certain munition plants. 
The Government was unable to purchase the land out-and-out 
because of a law in Canada, as I recall it, forbidding the 
acquisition of property by a foreign country. They had to get 
around this by leasing the property and then by acquiring it 
subsequently in a roundabout way through trustees. The offi- 
cers who were in eharge of the work expended the money and 
expended it legitimately, but it will be observed that the report 
states: 

Payments amounting to $315,490.38 by disbursing officers of the 
United States, for the purchase price of the land and payment of taxes, 
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assessments, services, etc., have been disallowed by the Comptroller 
General n the ground that the authority to acquire and hold real 
estate in a foreign country can not be rested upon an appropriation 
in general terms, and he suggested that the Secretary of War present 
the matter to Congress for such disposition as it may deem advisable. 


This is the only disposition that can be made. There is a 
loophole in the law by which the Comptroller General thought 


technically he was unable to recommend an out-and-out payment 


of it, and he has sent it to Congress for adjustment. The Gov- 
ernment has had the benefit of the money expended and the 
officers have not had any benefit of the $350,000. It is simply 
to validate and make good a transaction by which the United 
States Government was able to make munitions in Canada 
during the period of the war. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What happens to the land that we ac- 
quired? 

Mr. HOOPER. The land was resold. 
aes 3 Was that money converted to the United 

tes 

Mr. HOOPER. Yes. It was converted to the United States. 
I will say to the gentleman from New York that there is no 
loss on the part of the United States. This simply amounts 
to validating the amount so that it can be charged off the books 
as in fayor of these officers. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to substitute Senate bill 1738, which has passed the 
Senate and is identical with the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent to substitute the Senate bill for the 
House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 


Senate bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 1738) for the validation of the acquisition of Canadian prop- 
erties by the War Department and for the relief of certain disbursing 
Officers for payments made thereon 


Be it enacted, ete., That the action by the War Department for 
the acquisition, through trustees, of an interest in and title to certain 
tracts of land on which to erect additional manufacturing buildings 
and facilities to increase the production of shells under contracts en- 
tered into with certain Canadian contractors for the manufacture of 
shells and other munitions during the World War is hereby ratified 
and validated, and that the Comptroller General of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed to allow credit in the accounts of 
the following officers in the amounts stated which now stand as dis- 
allowances on the books of the General Accounting Office: Capt. J. Q. A. 
Brett, United StatemArmy (now deceased), $207,223.66; Donald Find- 
ley, formerly captain, Ordnance Department, $14,510.39; Capt. Carl 
Halla, Finance Department (now major), $65,068.12; Maj. E. O. Hop- 
kins, Quartermaster Corps (now major, Finance Department), $14,- 
728.05; Weston Patterson, formerly first lieutenant, Finance Depart- 
ment, $138,960.16; in all, $315,490.38. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last yote was laid on the table. 

The similar House bill was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH F. FRIEND 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6842) for the relief of Joseph F. Friend. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against 
the Government, the sum of $2,000 to Joseph F. Friend, of Swanton, 
Md., for the capture and arrest of Henderson Hall, a negro who 
attempted the robbery of the post office at Swanton, Md. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, there is a story of heroism in 
connection with this matter that I think should be set out in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I ask unanimous consent that at 
this point I may insert the letter addressed by the Acting Post- 
master General to the committee, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Montana 
asks unanimous consent to insert the letter indicated. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Following is the letter referred to: 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1928. 
Hon. Crrartes L. UNDERHILL, 
Chairman Committee of Claims, House of Representatives, 

My Drar MrR. UNDERHILL : Further reference is made to your letter of 
December 17, 1927, inclosing a copy of House bill 6842, providing for 
the payment of $2,000 for the relief of Joseph F. Friend on account of 
the capture and arrest of Henderson Hall for the burglary of the 
Swanton (Md.) post office. You requested to be furnished with an ex- 
pression of opinion concerning the merits of the bill. 

Briefly, the facts relating to this case are as follows: About 10 
o'clock on the night of September 17, 1925, claimant, Joseph F. Friend, 
postmaster, was awakened while sleeping in a room adjoining the store 
in which the post office at Swanton is located. Uncertain as to 
whether some one hal broken into the place or whether he had been 
aroused by a passing freight train, Mr. Friend secured his pistol and 
a flashlight. Upon entering the store he was immediately greeted by 
a bullet, which grazed his head. Nevertheless Mr. Friend, although 
two more shots were fired at him, advanced toward the post-office in- 
closure, discharging his own revolver as he did so, After his second 
shot he heard a cry, “ You have hit me; I give up.” Mr. Friend flashed 
his light upon the post-office section, and immediately the burglar 
(Henderson Hall) fired another shot. The postmaster continued to 
move forward, however, and upon reaching and looking through the 
general delivery window saw Hall and called upon the negro to throw 
up his hands. The latter jumped toward the postmaster, who fired 
again, the bullet hitting Hall in the eye. The burglar fell to the floor, 
and Mr. Friend then entered the post-office inclosure and once more 
demanded that he throw up his hands. As Hall put his right hand 
only partly up, the postmaster pulled the trigger of his revolver, but 
it jammed. Hal) then sprang toward the postmaster and a hand-to-hand 
encounter ensued, during which Mr, Friend was severly beaten about 
the head and face. The postmaster called for help, and the negro, 
thinking some one was responding, managed to make his escape. About 
three hours later he was found by the county sheriff and a posse some 
200 yards from the post office. He was in an unconscious condition 
and had fallen from exhaustion and the loss of blood. 

On September 18, 1925, the postmaster and Hall were taken to the 
hospital, where the postmaster's right eye and Hall’s left eye were 
removed. On account of his physical condition, Hall has not been 
prosecuted, and on April 1, 1926, an order was issued releasing him 
from custody. The United States attorney who handled this case 
made the following statement regarding the services rendered by Mr, 
Friend, 

“His defense of the post office was nothing short of heroic, and he 
emerges from his encounter with the loss of an eye. I can not think 
of an effort more deserving of a reward.” 

Under order No. 650 of the Postmaster General, the notice of re- 
ward in effect at the time the offender was arrested, a reward of not 
more than $2,000 could be paid for the arrest and conviction of any 
offender on the charge of assaulting any person having lawful charge, 
control, or custody of any mail matter with intent to rob, steal, or pur- 
loin such mail matter or any part thereof, if in effecting or attempting 
to effect such robbery he did wound the person having custody of the 
mail or put his life in jeopardy by the use of a dangerous weapon. 

As the offender has not been convicted, we can not pay a reward to 
Mr. Friend for his services in connection with the arrest of Hall. 

In accordance with circular letter No. 49 of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, the facts in this case were submitted to the director of that bureau 
for consideration as to whether House bill 6842 conflicts with the finan- 
cial program of the President. A reply has just been received stating 
that the proposed legislation is not in conflict with the financial pro- 
gram of the President. Under the circumstances the department is of 
the opinion that favorable consideration should be given to the passage 
of House bill 6842 for the relief of Joseph F. Friend. 

Very truly yours, 
W. Irvine GLOVER, 
Acting Postmaster General. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


GEORGE W. BURGESS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8809) for the relief of George W. Burgess, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this is only $255,000, an- 
other post-office bill. I can not do anything else in the present 
temper of the House but record my objection. 

Mr. HUDSON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 


would like to ask whoever is responsible for the bill in the 
absence of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] 
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what about the street-car tokens? Does the Government pay 
for those? 

Mr. LEAVITT. This is one of those bills that came to the 
Committee on Claims through the Speaker of the House from 
the Postmaster General, setting forth the losses and giving to 
the committee full information, to the effect that it was not 
the fault of the postmaster at all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there another objection? 

There was no other objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the account of George W. Burgess, 
postmaster at Pawtucket, R. I., in the sum of $255,231.86, the value of 
postage-stamp stock lost in the burglary of the post office at Pawtucket, 
R. I., February 1, 1926. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


CONSTANCE D. LATHROP 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6195) granting six months’ pay to Constance D. Lathrop. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Constance D. Lathrop, widow of the late 
Commander Patrick Theodore Moore Lathrop, United States Navy, is 
hereby allowed an amount equal to six months’ pay at the rate said 
Patrick Theodore Moore Lathrop was receiving at the date of his death. 

Sec. 2. That the payment of the amount of money hereby allowed and 
authorized to be paid to said Constance D. Lathrop is authorized to be 
made from the appropriations for beneficiaries of officers who die while 
in the active service of the United States Navy. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
; 7 705 motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the 
able. 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


LANDON RANDOLPH MASON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 4605) authorizing the President to issue an appropriate 
ene and honorable discharge to Landon Randolph 

ason. 

The title of the bill was read, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to issue an appropriate commission and honorable discharge to 
Landon Randolph Mason, who performed the service of a commissioned 
officer of the United States from October 14, 1918, to December 31, 
1918, nnder the promise of such commission from proper authority, 
but which commission was not issued by reason of unavoidable delay, 
the signing of the armistice, the cessation of hostilities, and orders 
issued in consequence thereof. . 


With a committee amendment as follows: 
On page 2, at the end of the bill, insert, “ Provided, That no back 


pay, pension, pay, or allowances shall be held to have accrued prior 
to the passage of this act.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ARMY OFFICERS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4265) for the relief of certain officers and former officers 
of the Army of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, this is an omnibus bill. 
largely a bookkeeping proposition. . 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I hope the gentleman will not adopt that 
phrase, “a bookkeeping proposition.” I fear it will be invoked 
hereafter very frequently. 


Is there objection to the 


The question is on agreeing 


Is there objection to the pres- 


It is 
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Mr. HOOPER. Our committee gave the matter very careful 
attention. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. All right. A 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, would it not be proper to ask 
unanimous consent that these items be considered as read in 
this bill, in order to save time? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. I think they should be read for 
the enlightment of the House. To do otherwise would not be 
good parliamentary procedure. 

Mr. HOOPER. Then, Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw my 
request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to allow credit in the 
accounts of the following-named officers and former officers of the 
Army of the United States in the sums herein stated which now 
stand as disallowances on the books of the General Accounting Office: 

Capt. Bigelow B. Barbee, Finance Department, the sum of $3,022.09, 
being the amount paid by him for services in preparing searches and 
title policies on certain real estate acquired by the War Department, 

Lieut, Col. Tilman Campbell, Finance Department, the sum of 
$314.90, representing public funds for which he was accountable, which 
were stolen from the finance office by the cashier, a technical sergeant, 
and not due to the neglect or lack of care on the part of Colonel 
Campbell. 

Maj. E. T. Comegys, Finance Department, the sum of $152.50, on 
account of payments made for two typewriters for use of and now 
in possession of the military service. 

Capt. Walter D. Dabney, Finance Department, the sum of $32.90, 
representing public funds for which he was accountable, which were 
lost by the payment of two fraudulent vouchers. 

Maj. John M. Eager, Field Artillery, formerly acting quartermaster 
and disbursing officer, the sum of $180.26, which represents loss of 
Government funds due to the failure of the Banca Italiana di Sconto, 
Rome, Italy. 

Harry G. Finley, formerly second lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps, 
the sum of $298.66, being the amount paid by him to one who repre- 
sented himself as being Lieut. Paul A. Winchell, Air Service. 

Maj, Frederick D. Griffith, jr., General Staff, the sum of $182.55, 
being public funds for which he was accountable and which were stolen 
by a warrant officer on duty in his office. 

First Lieut. Robert A. Hill, Corps of Engineers, the sum of $2,495.63, 
representing public funds for which he was accountable and which 
were lost through embezzlement by an employee of the Engineer 
Department on or about November 17, 1922. 

Maj. De Witt C. Jones, Corps of Engineers, the sum of $5,450, repre- 
senting the amount refunded to Gillett, Eaton & Squire on their 
contract of September 4, 1917, for the construction of one pair of 
tandem compound condensing engines for stern paddle-wheel steam 
towboat, 

Capt. James A. Marmon, Finance Department, the sum of $10,832.67, 
representing funds embezzled by Howard Farmer, second lieutenant, 
Quartermaster Corps, while acting as agent officer, and which amount 
now stands as a disallowance on the books of the General Accounting 
Office, 

Capt. J. R. McNiel, Finance Department, the sum of $35.93, on ac- 
count of payments for services to a civilian nurse at the station 
hospital, Camp Meade, Md., for treatment of members of the Organized 
Reserves and the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps while on active duty. 

Lieut. Col. F. P. Holcomb, Finance Department, the sum of $1,247.50, 
representing the amount overpaid to Frank Corya, formerly sergeant, 
Medical Department, for an alleged deposit of $1,150, and interest 
thereon amounting to $97.50. 

Lieut, Col. Charles L. Lanham (deceased), Finance Department, the 
sum of $125, on account of overpayments of longevity pay to an officer 
now deceased, 

Capt. Willianr A, MacNicholl, Finance Department, the sum of $25, 
on account of payments made for medical and hospital treatment fur- 
nished a private in the enlisted Reserve Corps while on active duty. 

Maj. Emmet C. Morton, Finance Department, the sum of $272.40, 
representing public funds for which he was accountable which were lost 
by the payment of two fraudulent vouchers. 

Maj. C. C. Oakes, Finance Department, the sum of $136.50, repre- 
senting the amount refunded to D. Kasdan in adjusting a sale of Gov- 
ernment property. 

Charles O. Pierson, disbursing officer, Washington-Alaska Military 
Cable and Telegraph System, the sum of $400, which amount was stolen 
by an enlisted man of the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Philip A. Scholl, Finance Department, the sum of $90, repre- 
senting the amount paid on a fraudulent voucher. 

Capt. O. T. Simpson, Finance Department, the sum of $1,370.13, 
representing the amount refunded to Hoblitzell and Hyde on account 
of a quantity of canned salmon purchased from the Government by 
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that firm, which was condemned by the health department, State of 
Massachusetts, as unfit for human consumption and destroyed. 

Maj. F. J. Torney, Quartermaster Corps, the sum of $334.75, repre- 
senting amounts expended by him in the interests of the Army music 
school. Š 

Capt. Wallace E. Durst, Quartermaster Corps, $6; Lieut. Col. F. P. 
Holcomb, Finance Department, $18; Capt. W. A. MacNicholl, Finance 
Department, $2; First Lieut. James A. Durnford, Quartermaster Corps, 
$6; First Lieut. Fred G. Sherrill, Finance Department, $4; Maj. J. 8. 
Jadwin, Finance Department, $34; being in each instance the amounts 
paid to civilian witnesses not in Government employ, in accordance 
with prescribed rates; in all, the sum of $70. 

Sec. 2. The Comptroller General of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to adjust and settle the following claims and cer- 
tify same to Congress: 

American Commission Co., $448.08, being the value of 4,070 cans 
of tomatoes purchased from the Government at a sale of surplus sup- 
plies, which were seized by the Federal Food Administrator and de- 
stroyed as unfit for human consumption. 

Army store, Fort Worth, Tex., the sum of $25, representing the 
amount which was paid to the Government for certain surplus stores 
which were undelivered, and which sum was deposited to the credit 
of the Treasurer of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

Maj. A. W. Bloor, General Staff, the sum of $24.80, being the amount 
found due by a board of officers on account of damages to his automo- 
bile in collision with an Army truck. 

Frank C. Cady (formerly acting dental surgeon), the sum of 
$127.61, being the amount paid by him from private funds for rental 
of quarters for the period October 14, 1913, to January 31, 1914, for 
his use while in the service of the United States. 

Maj. James Canby, Quartermaster Corps (now colonel, Finance 
Department), the sum of $80, which amount he refunded to the Gov- 
ernment on account of a disallowance in his money accounts for pay- 
ment of rental of an automobile used on official business. 

Second Lieut. Louis J. Claterbos, Corps of Engineers, the sum of 
$39.75, being the amount found due by a board of officers on account 
of damages sustained to his automobile in collision with an Army 
automobile. ` 

Maj. E. T. Comegys, Finance Department, the sum of $82.50, which 
amount was refunded to the Government on account of a disallowance 
in his money accounts in connection with the payment for two type- 
writers for the use of and now in possession of the military service. 

First Lieut. M. J. Conway, Infantry, the sum of $802.85, being the 
amount found due by a board of officers on account of damages sus- 
tained to his personal property by fire at Camp Devens, Mass., on 
January 28, 1919. 

John Dalton, formerly private, Air Service, the sum of 85 cents, 
representing amount of personal funds stolen from the office of the 
post prison officer, Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Felix Davis, the sum of $32.50, being the amount paid by him for 
a two-wheel trailer purchased from the Government at a public auction 
and which could not be located and delivered to him. $ 

Capt. William F. Donnelly, Air Service, the sum of $255.70, being 
the amount found due by a board of officers on account of damages 
sustained to his automobile in collision with an Army truck. 

E. B. Ellis, the sum of $43.31, representing the amount overpaid 
to the Government on two purchases of surplus property, and which 
sum has been deposited to the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts. 

Fantus Bros., the sum of $60.98, representing the amount which was 
overpaid to the Government in the purchase of a quantity of surplus 
clothing, and which sum has been deposited to the credit of the Treas- 
urer of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

Matthew E. Hanna (formerly captain, Tenth Cavalry), the sum of 
$532.18, being the amount of money expended by him as special dis- 
bursing agent from an allotment from the appropriation “ Contingencies 
of the Army, 1912,” to pay the unusual and extraordinary official ex- 
penses of the special mission of Army officers detailed by the President 
and the Secretary of War to witness the autumn maneuvers of the 
German Army in 1911, and which amount was deposited by him in the 
Treasury of the United States from private funds. 

Hemingway & Co., the sum of $1,119.40, being the amount overpaid 
to the Government in connection with the purchase of a quantity of 
nitric acid, which sum was deposited to the credit of the Treasurer of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

Hemingway & Co., the sum of $433.37, which was paid to the Gov- 
ernment as a deposit on the purchase of a quantity of nitric acid and 
for which credit was not given when sale was completed, the amount 
having been deposited to the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts. 

Maj. Morton J. Henry, Quartermaster Corps, the sum of 516.80, being 
the amount paid by him on account of a disallowance in his disbursing 
account, 

The Hohenberg-Lacey-Farrow Mercantile Co., the sum of $10.50, 
representing the amount overpaid to the Government in the purchase 
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of certain surplus articles of clothing, and which sum has been de- 
posited to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States as miscel- 
laneous receipts, 

Lieut. Col. Henry Jervey, Corps of Engineers, the sum of $24, rep- 
resenting an amount disbursed by him in the interest of navigation 
and under emergent conditions, which was disallowed in his disbursing 
accounts and subsequently refunded and deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Maj. Clifford R. Jones, Coast Artillery Corps, the sum of $36, being 
the amount paid by him for the release of baggage of a detachment 
of enlisted men, the checks for which had been lost. 

Lazarius G. Joseph, the sum of $400, being the amount paid by him 
to the salvage officer, quartermaster depot, Manila, P. I., for a con- 
demned distribution box boat hull, which was later recovered from him 
without refund, on account of a previous sale, 

Keene Chemical Co., the sum of $179.60, being the value of a certain 
quantity of caustic soda purchased from the War Department but no 
delivered. 4 

Lieut, Col. Benjamin H. Kerfoot, Coast Artillery Corps, the sum of 
$150, being the value of one horse which he purchased and paid for for 
the Government and which amount was disallowed by the Comptroller 
General of the United States and subsequently refunded by officer. 

Capt. Sherman Miles, Field Artillery, the sum of $57.95, being the 
amount of money expended by him as military attaché to the American 
Legation, Bucharest, Rumania, from an allotment of the appropriation 
“Contingencies, military information section, General Staff Corps,” 
1923, and which amount was deposited by bim in the Treasury of the 
United States from private funds. 

Northern Saddlery Co., the sum of 815.99, representing the amount 
which was overpaid to the Government on the purchase of a quantity 
of white duck, and which sum was deposited to the credit of the Treas- 
ury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

George H. Parsons, formerly private, Motor Transport Company No. 
49, the sum of $52.71, representing personal property and funds con- 
sisting of $17.71 in cash and one gold watch valued at $35, which was 
stolen from the office of the post prison officer, Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Lieut. Col. Mason M. Patrick, Corps of Engineers, the sum of $6.80, 
being the- amount paid by him from private funds for the insertion 
in certain newspapers of an advertisement in October, 1912, inviting 
public bids for the privilege of importing into the United States power 
generated in Canada from waters of the Niagara River. 

Maj. J. H. Reynolds, jr., retired, the sum of $587.50, being the 
amount found due by a board of officers on account of damages sus- 
tained to his automobile in collision with an Army truck. 

First Lieut. John A. Schoonover, Medical Officers Reserve Corps, the 
sum of $121.66, being the amount to which he is entitled for mileage 
and reimbursement for expense of shipment of household effects from 
his home to station upon being ordered to active duty. 

First Lieut. Turner R. Sharp, Quartermaster Corps, the sum of 
$187.40, being public funds for which he was responsible as agent offi- 
cer, $115.90 of which was stolen on or about November 3, 1920, and 
$71.50 on or about December 3, 1920, the entire amount ($187.40) 
having been refunded by him to make good the loss of these public 
funds. 

Maj. Willis Shippam, Coast Artillery Corps, the sum of $163, being 
the amount found due by a board of officers on account of damages 
sustained to his personal property while in storage in his quarters at 
Fort Monroe, Va. 

Frederick D. Smith, the sum of $56.03, being the amount of freight 
charges paid by him for shipment of his household goods incident to his 
transfer as a clerk from Chicago, III., to Louisville, Ky. 

Capt. Roy C. Smith, United States Navy, retired, the sum of $24.45, 
being amount refunded by him from his personal funds to cover a 
disallowance in his official accounts. 

Lieut. Col. George O. Squirer, Signal Corps, the sum of $41.46, 
being the amount of money expended by him as military attaché to 
the American Embassy at London from an allotment of the appropria- 
tion “ Contingencies, military information section, General Staff Corps,” 
1913 and 1914, and which amount was deposited by him in the Treas- 
ury of the United States from private funds. 

Acting Dental Surg. William A. Squires, the sum of $290.79, 
being the amount paid by him for rental of quarters, heat, and light 
during the fiscal years 1914 and 1915 while an acting dental surgeon 
in the service of the United States. 

St. Francis Hospital, Newport News, Va., the sum of $47.90, and 
to Dr. S. W. Hobson, Newport News, Va., the sum of $56, being for 
hospital care and medical services rendered George Vay, seaman, 
injured on February 12, 1913, while in line of duty; in all, the sum 
of $103.90. 

Maj. George N. Watson, Finance Department, the sum of $398.54, 
covering loss sustained by him through the cashing of three forged 
final statements, and which amount has been refunded by him and 
covered into the Treasury of the United States. 

Dick Weaver, formerly corporal, Battery A, Eighty-second Regi- 


ment Field Artillery, the sum of $5, representing the amount of personal 
funds stolen from the office of the post prison officer, Fort Bliss, Tex. 
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Otis Williams, formerly private, Battery A, Eighty-second Regiment 
Field Artillery, the sum of $192.97, representing personal funds and 
property consisting of $172.97 in cash, and one gold watch valued at 
$20, stolen from the office of the post prison officer, Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Wilson Chemical Co., the sum of $2,319.72, representing the amount 
which was overpaid to the Government on the purchase of a quantity 
of bromine, and which sum was deposited to the credit of the Treasurer 
of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sandy Campbell, sergeant, Company I, Twenty-fourth Regiment In- 
fantry, United States Army, the sum of $150, being the amount found 
due by a board of officers on account of damages sustained to his 
automobile In a collision with an Army truck. 

Maj. Francis J. Baker, Finance Department (formerly pay clerk, 
Quartermaster Corps), for rental from November 15, 1912, to June 30, 
1913, while stationed at Vancouver, Wash., the sum of $141; to Maj. 
Stephen R. Beard, Finance Department (formerly pay clerk, Quartermas- 
ter Corps), for rental from November 30, 1912, to June 30, 1913, while 
stationed at Fort Worden, Wash., the sum of $168.80; to Maj. Horace G. 
Foster, Finance Department (formerly pay clerk, Quartermaster Corps), 
for rental from November 13, 1912, to January 15, 1914, while stationed 
at the Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., the sum of $350.48; and to 
estate of Capt. Hastie A. Stuart, Finance Department (formerly pay 
clerk, Quartermaster Corps), for rental from November 30, 1912, to 
June 30, 1913, while stationed at the Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., 
the sum of $182.40, which amounts were paid by the officers named 
from private funds, being in each instance for rental of quarters for his 
use in the service of the United States for the periods and while sta- 
tioned at the places named; in all, the sum of $842.68. 

Lieut. George D. Graham, Medical Corps, the sum of $301.20; to 
Capt. Edward D. Kremers, Medical Corps, the sum of $340; to Capt. 
Larry B. McAfee, Medical Corps, the sum of $293; to Capt. Laertus J. 
Owen, Medical Corps, the sum of $171.67; to Lieut. Col. Frederic P. 
Reynolds, Medical Corps, the sum of $323.90; to Capt. Adam E. 
Schlanser, Medical Corps, the sum of $278; and to Jay D. Whitham 
(formerly major, Medical Corps), the sum of $86.80, being the amounts 
paid by them for commutation of quarters and afterwards refunded by 
them from their private funds; in all, the sum of $1,794.57. 

Capt, W. L. Richards, Medical Corps, United States Army, such 
amount as he may have refunded to the Government as the result of a 
payment to Frank Corya, formerly sergeant, Medical Department, of 
$1,150 for soldiers’ deposits on a fraudulent deposit slip which was cer- 
tified to by Captain Richards, and for which payment he was held 
responsible and accountable, and to credit the appropriation “ Pay of 
the Army deposit fund“ with such amount as will make the total avail- 
able hereunder $1,150: Provided, That Captain Richards is hereby re- 
lieved from all responsibility and accountability in connection with the 
payment of this sum and interest thereon, amounting to $97.50, to said 
Frank Corya. 

Maj. Willard D. Newbill, Quartermaster Corps (now colonel, United 
States Army, retired), the sum of $39.49, being the amount paid by him 
to Blair, Murdock Co. from Government funds for printing. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title Was amended, 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN OFFICERS OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4266) for the relief of certain officers and former officers of the 
Army of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is authorized and directed to allow credit in the accounts of the follow- 
ing officers and former officers of the Army of the United States in the 
sums herein stated which now stand as disallowances on the books of 
the General Accounting Office : 

(1) Herman H. Birney, jr. (formerly second lieutenant, Air Service), 
the sum of $1,403.50, being the amount of public funds for which he 
was accountable, lost or stolen on or about December 1, 1919. 

(2) Capt. L. C. Brinton (now major), Coast Artillery Corps, the sum 
of $1,398.66, being the amount of erroneous payments made by him 
during the summer of 1916 while acting as finance officer at Browns- 
ville, Tex. 

(3) Col. Earl I. Brown, Corps of Engineers, the sum of $9,341.35, 
being the amount paid by him in April, 1920, to the Sheridan-Kirk Con- 
tract Co., in connection with the construction of Lock and Dam No. 31, 
on the Ohio River, under contract dated November 6, 1912, and dis- 
allowed because the release, executed prior to such payment, terminat- 
ing such contract prohibited such payment. 

(4) Maj. Walter S. Drysdale, Infantry, the sum of $5,162.58, being 
the amount which he, as disbursing oflicer at Peking, China, credited in 
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his accounts for the loss resulting from exchanges between United 
States and Chinese currency. 

(5) Joe P. Esslinger (formerly captain, One hundred and sixty- 
seventh Infantry), the sum of $499.56, being the amount of public 
funds for which he was accountable, and which he has not refunded to 
the United States, stolen on or about August 9, 1918. 

(6) Maj. William F. Grote, Quartermaster Corps (now colonel, re- 
tired), the sum of $294.87, being the amount of erroneous payments 
made by him as disbursing officer at Fort Sheridan, III., from October, 
1916, to July, 1917. 

(7) Paul C. Hunt (formerly major, Adjutant General’s Department), 
the sum of $1,177.54, being the amount which he, as disbursing officer 
at Berne, Switzerland, credited in his accounts for the loss resulting 
from the conversion of French francs into Swiss francs. 

(8) Maj. F. G. Stritzinger, jr. (now colonel), General Staff, the sum 
of $30.34, being the amount of overpayments made by him as disbursing 
officer at Deming, N. Mex., in 1916. 

(9) First Lieut. W. W. Jenna, Infantry, the sum of $11,276.63, 
being the amount which he, while assistant United States military 
attaché and acting quartermaster at Athens, Greece, and Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, credited in his accounts for loss resulting from exchanges 
between United States and local currency. 

(10) Maj. Wallace C. Philoon, Infantry, the sum of $4,945.64, being 
the amount which he, as disbursing officer at Peking, China, credited his 
accounts for the less resulting from exchanges between United States 
and Chinese currency. 

(11) Lieut. Col. C. E. N. Howard, retired, the sum of $639.29, 
being the amount paid by him in June, 1917, to Findlay and Taylor 
Bros. on account of shipment of Government property and supplies to 
the Pershing expeditionary forces in Mexico. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
the following officers and former officers of the Army of the United 
States the sums herein stated: 

(1) Maj. Earl J. Atkisson, Chemical Warfare Services, the sum of 
$500, to cover the loss of his automobile shipped on a Government bill 
of lading on August 30, 1917, and not subsequently delivered to him, 
but later salvaged as Government property and sold for $291, which 
sum was deposited in the Treasury of the United States as miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

(2) Maj. Delbert Ausmus (now captain), Coast Artillery Corps, the 
sum of $853.60, being the amount he has refunded to the United States 
to cover the loss of public funds for which he was responsible, stolen 
in February, 1920. 

(3) William A. Bailey (formerly first lieutenant, Signal Corps, agent 
officer), the sum of $936.16, being the amount he has refunded to the 
United States to partially cover the loss of public funds for which he 
was responsible, stolen between October 30, 1919, and December 20, 
1919. 

(4) Capt. Ralph E. Bower, the sum of $135.10, being the amount he 
has refunded to the United States to cover the loss by fire, on or about 
March 6, 1920, of public funds for which he was responsible. 

(5) Capt, William Bowman, Quartermaster Corps (now warrant 
officer), the sum of $450, being the amount he has refunded to the 
United States to partially cover the loss of public funds for which he 
was responsible, lost in February, 1919. 

(6) Henry C. Chappell (formerly captain, National Guard, retired), 
the sum of $58.50, being the amount paid by him to various newspaper 
companies for advertisements published in May, 1917, soliciting enlist- 
ments in the Quartermaster Reserve Corps. 

(7) H. D. Cory (formerly captain, Quartermaster Corps), the sum 
of $600, being the amount he has refunded to the United States to 
cover the loss of public funds for which he was responsible, stolen 
between March 27, 1918, and May 4, 1918. 

(8) Capt. Richard D. Daugherity, Forty-eighth Infantry, the sum of 
$265.91, being the amount he has refunded to the United States to 
cover the loss of public funds for which he was responsible, stolen on 
December 7, 1918. 

(9) Maj. Charles B. Elliott, Infantry, the sum of $15.60, being the 
amount he has refunded to the United States to cover the amount of 
overpayments made by him, through a misinterpretation of regulations, 
to members of the National Guard of New Jersey from September 1, 
1916, to November 30, 1916. 

(10) Capt. Lewis J. Emery, Quartermaster Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
the sum of $139, being the amount he has refunded to the United 
States to cover the loss, through an unavoidable accident, of public 
funds for which he was responsible during the transfer of funds at 
Cristobal, Canal Zone, on August 6, 1917. 

(11) Joe P. Esslinger (formerly captain, One hundred and sixty- 
seventh Regiment Infantry), the sum of $120.44, being the amount he 
has refunded to the United States to partially cover the loss of public 
funds for which he was responsible, stolen on or about August 9, 1918. 

(12) Capt. Thomas Feeney, Cavalry (now sergeant, detached enlisted 
men’s list), the sum of $7.50, being the amount he paid on or about 
November 29, 1919, toward settling a claim for civilian clothing fur- 
nished general prisoners upon their discharge at war prison barracks 
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No. 12, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., in excess of the amount authorized for 
such clothing at that time. 

(13) John H. Hall (formerly first lieutenant, Thirty-third Regiment 
Infantry), the sum of $200, being the amount he has refunded to the 
United States to cover the loss of public funds for which he was re- 
sponsible, lost by him on or about July 6, 1918, while crossing the 
Aguadulce River, Panama, 

(14) Capt. John Heilich, Quartermaster Corps (now technical ser- 
geant), the sum of $1,960, being the amount he has refunded to the 
United States to partially cover the loss of publie funds for which he 
was responsible, stolen on or about December 10, 1919. 

(15) Nelson Keys (formerly second lieutenant, Infantry), the sum of 
$238.75, being the amount he has refunded to the United States to 
cover the loss of public funds for which he was responsible, stolen on 
or about December 10, 1918, 

(16) Capt. James T. MacDonald, Quartermaster Corps, the sum of 
$39.33, being the amount he has refunded to the United States to cover 
the loss of public funds for which he was responsible, stolen on or 
about April 8, 1920. 

(17) William D. Nicholas (formerly first lieutenant, Quartermaster 
Corps), the sum of $226.84, being the amount be has refunded to the 
United States to cover the loss of public funds for which he was re- 
sponsible, lost by the cashing of a check, on a forged indorsement, for 
such amount between May 2, 1919, and August 4, 1919. 

(18) Alexander Perry (formerly captain, Coast Artillery Corps), the 
sum of $1,521.84, being the amount he has refunded to the United 
States to cover the loss on the United States Army transport Princess 
Matioka between December 9, 1919, and January 31, 1920, of public 
funds for which he was responsible. 

(19) Capt. Talmage Phillips, Quartermaster Corps, the sum of 
$4,727.57, being the amount he has refunded to the United States to 
cover the loss of public funds for which he was responsible, stolen at 
Gatun, Panama Canal Zone. 

(20) Charles F. Risler (formerly captain, Ordnance Department), 
the sum of $57, being the amount paid by him for advertising, on July 
7, 1919, the sale of surplus ordnance supplies. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 


“pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 


the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. the sum of $118.40. Such sum 
represents the amount of the damages sustained by such company as a 
Tesult of a collision between the United States Army chartered barge 
Eureka No. 12, owned by such company, and the United States Army 
chartered tug Reliable, in New York Harbor, on August 23, 1918, due 
to defective steering gear on such tug. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Clarence W. Hengen (formerly private, Machine Gun Company, One 
hundred and sixty-first Infantry) the sum of $55. Such sum repre- 
sents the amount of pay due the said Clarence W. Hengen as private, 
and mailed to him on or about February 21, 1918, but which he failed 
to receive, 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to George G. Motter (formerly corporal, Company E, Three hundred 
and twenty-ninth Infantry) the sum of $50. Such sum represents the 
amount deducted from the pay of the said George G. Motter for the 
purchase of a Liberty bond which he has not received. 

Sec, 6. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to John Schmidt, of Fort Leavenworth, Kans., the sum of $216.75. Such 
sum is equitably due him on account of the cancellation by the United 
States on November 1, 1917, of a contract granting him the privilege 
of grazing stock on a certain portion of the Fort Leavenworth Mili- 
tary Reservation for one year beginning July 1, 1917. 

Sec. 7, The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to the following newspapers and publishing companies the sums herein 
stated: 

(1) Charleston American, Charleston, S. C., the sum of 838.40. 

(2) Dispatch Printing Co., St. Paul, Minn., the sum of $60.48. 

(3) Evening Post Publishing Co., Charleston, S. C., the sum of 
$40.32. 

(4) Montgomery Advertiser, Montgomery, Ala., the sum of $16.75. 

(5) Newburgh News Printing & Publishing Co., Newburgh, N. Y., 
the sum. of $27. 

(6) New York Evening Journal, New York, N. Y., the sum of $420. 

(7) Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash., the sum of $23.40. 

(8) Stivers Printing Co., Middletown, N. Y., the sum of $22.50. 

(9) Times Publishing Co., Montgomery, Ala., the sum of $4.69. 

(10) Trenton Times, Trenton, N. J., the sum of $13.44. 

(11) Waterbury Republican, Waterbury, Conn., the sum of $22.50. 

Such sums represent the value of the printing, done respectively by 
such newspapers and publishing companies, of official advertisements 
which were ordered without prior written authority from the Secretary 
of War during the years of 1918 and 1919. 
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Src. 8. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to the following former enlisted men of the Army, their heirs or 
assigns, the sums herein stated: 

(1) Jose M. Caballero, the sum of $50. 

(2) Lloyd Cowles, the sum of $50. 

(3) Charles A. Goodman, $50. 

(4) Percy E. Leland, the sum of $100. 

(5) Luis Rosario, the sum of $100. 

Such sums represented the value of Liberty bonds which were sub- 
scribed and paid for in full by the respective former soldiers but 
never received by them. 

Sec. 9. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Maj. Paul C. Potter, Infantry, the sum of $572.11, being the 
appraised value of personal property lost or destroyed at Plattsburg 
Barracks, N. Y., between the months of May, 1916, and June, 1919. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 3, Une 16, strike out 511,276.63 and insert “ $1,870.” 
Page 3, line 22, strike out “ $4,945.64" and insert “ $1,068.44." 
Page 5, line 23, strike out “ $265.91" and insert “ $256.91.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 
ACCOUNTS OF DISBURSING OFFICERS OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED 

STATES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7166) to allow credit in the accounts of disbursing offi- 
cers of the Army of the United States on account of refunds 
made to purchasers of surplus war supplies. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mapes). Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, this is a bill we passed over 
the last time we were considering the Private Calendar. It 
involves the accounts of officers connected ‘with the surplus 
property sales of the War Department. In the Sixty-sixth 
Congress I pointed out what would happen from the way we 
were going about the sale of surplus supplies. I was on the 
Military Affairs Committee at the time and they got some 
man from Philadelphia, who was connected with the gas com- 
pany, to come here and take charge of the sale of surplus 
supplies. And what happened? We know that there was sale 
after sale made through collusion. Because bidders could not 
examine the property, they could not bid intelligently; 
whereas those who were in collusion with the officers were able 
to do so, and they did that with the connivance of the officers. 
Some of the officers in charge of the sale of these surplus 
supplies, knowing exactly what was there, just waited for the 
materials to be returned and then they did whatever they 
pleased about them. We now haye before us the result of that 
method of selling the surplus war supplies, but the gentleman 
from Michigan will say that this is simply a straightening out 
of the accounts of these individual officers. 

Mr. HOOPER. I was going to use more guarded language 
after the gentleman’s warning. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, it amounts to that. The loss has 
been sustained, and let us be very clear about it. Now that 
the war is a thing of the past, it is very difficult to secure a 
recovery from juries in the Federal courts, and I understand 
the department has tried to collect in many instances. 

I do hope we can at some time draw the line and clean up all 
of the unsatisfactory activities of this surplus-property sales 
department that was created in the Sixty-sixth Congress. 

Mr. HOOPER. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
New York that the War Claims Committee has been very 
earnestly endeavoring to do the very thing the gentleman is 
suggesting. We are trying to have an end made at some time 
of these conditions which have resulted because of the war. 

Mr. HUDSON. I would suggest to the gentleman from New 
York that he use the word “unsayory” instead of “ unsatis- 
factory ” in this case. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think the gentleman’s suggestion is a 
good one. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clek read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to allow credit in the 
accounts of the disbursing officers of the Army of the United States 
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named herein in the several amounts indicated, representing payments 
made by direction of local boards of sales control as authorized refund- 
ments to purchasers of surplus war supplies for which credit has been 
disallowed by the General Accounting Office in the audit of their ac- 
counts, to wit: Capt. Francis J. Baker, Finance Department, $59,273.11; 
Lieut. Col. Ward Dabney, Quartermaster Corps, $2,708.04; Capt. E. O. 
Hopkins, Finance Department, $3,981.40; Capt. P. G. Hoyt, Finance 
Department, $2,054.18; Capt. M. T. Legg, Finance Department, $17,- 
459.52; Capt. H. B. Lovell, Finance Department, $7,912.66; Lieut. 
Col. S. B. McIntyre, Finance Department, $3,039.10; Capt. E. C. 
Morton, Finance Department, $629.58; Capt. A. J. Maxwell, Finance 
Department, $601.91; Capt. L. L. Simms, Finance Department, $6,246; 
Maj. E. B. Spiller, Finance Department, $274.63; Capt. E. W. Wilson, 
Finance Department, 8180. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM HENRY JUDSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2525) for the relief of William Henry Judson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN and Mr. BOX objected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It takes three objections. The 
Chair hears two. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What kind of a case is this? 

Mr. WARREN. It is a desertion case. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


WILLIAM H. ESTABROOK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11107) for the relief of William H. Estabrook. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I object. This is another de- 
sertion case. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How long did he serve during hostilities? 
I see from the report that he served one year and four months, 
so we will give him the benefit of the doubt. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears one objection. 
Are there others? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Wil- 
liam H. Estabrook, who was a member of Company I, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a private of that organization on the 3d day of Jan- 
uary, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance 
shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PETER S. KELLY 


The next business on the private calendar was the bill 
(S. 1771) for the relief of Peter S. Kelly. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. One objection is noted. Are 
there other objections? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, their widows, and dependent relatives, Peter S. Kelly, late of 
Company B, First Regiment Montana Volunteer Infantry, shall be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a member of the above organization 
on the 17th day of October, 1899: Provided, That no pay, pension, 
bounty, or other emoluments shall accrue prior to the passage of 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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WILLIAM ESTES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11094) to correct the military record of William Estes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. I object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would like to know how long this 
Soldier served during the Civil War. We only have his record 
of desertion. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. For the gentleman’s information I 
will state he served over two years in actual service and a much 
longer time than that by substitute. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I do not like that substitute business. 
That does not go a very long way with me. I do not mean 
coffee cooling, but how long did he serve? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. The records of the War Department 
show he served over two years in the Civil War. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Actual service? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Actual service. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, And not by power of attorney? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. No; there was actual service of two 
years’ time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The gentleman is sure of that? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How old is the gentleman? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. About 84. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair notes one objec 
tion. Are there any further objections? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none and the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers, William Estes shall be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a private 
in Company C, Seventh Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, October 27, 
1864: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allowance shall accrue prior 
to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PETER S. KELLY 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent to see if it would not be possible to have the one ob- 
jection that was made to the bill for the relief of Peter S. 
Kelly withdrawn. The bill is Calendar No. 302. If it can 
possibly be done, I would like to have the one objection with- 
drawn. This is a Spanish War soldier of the State of Mon- 
tana, and if there was time to make a statement with regard to 
it I am sure no one would object. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The bill has been agreed to and has 
passed the House. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I understand the situation, but for the sake 
of this man Kelly, who is a good friend of mine, I would like 
to have the one objection withdrawn if the gentleman will 
withdraw it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would like to suggest to the gentleman 
he is treading on dangerous ground. The gentleman has got his 
bill passed. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It can not be dangerous ground, because the 


bill is passed. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

NEAR EAST RELIEF, INO. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1287) for the relief of the Near East Relief (Inc.). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. Howard of Nebraska, Mr. LAGUARDIA, and Mr. SCHAFER 
objected. 

APPOINTMENT OF ROY L. MARSTON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the House 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 193) for the appointment of Roy 
L. Marston, of Maine, as a member of the Board of Managers 
of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GLYNN. I object, Mr. Speaker, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr, SCHAFER. I object, Mr. Speaker, and raise the point 
of order there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will withhold his point 
of no quorum I ask that this bill be passed over without preju- 
dice. It is better to do this than to stop the calling of the 
calendar, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Wis- 
consin withhold his point of order? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I withhold the point of order, and I hope 
the gentleman will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. GLYNN. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I made the request that this 
bill be passed over for this reason: There are a number of 
vacancies on the Board of Managers, and I believe the com- 
mittee should fill all of these vacancies at the same time, I 
believe they should consider legislation at the same time pro- 
viding a member on this board from each State that has a 
national home. I do not like to raise a point of no quorum, 
but I think this bill should be passed over without prejudice so 
that the House can consider the filling of all the vacancies at 
one time, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I also made objection, but 
in view of the fact that the author of the bill is willing to 
accede to the request of the gentleman from Wisconsin, I shall 
not interpose an objection. I will say, however, that I think 
it is bad practice under the present procedure. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will say that this bill was not objected 
to on the last Private Calendar day, but went over without 
prejudice upon my request. It was my understanding that one 
objection would be all that would be necessary to prevent the 
consideration at this time. If I had known that a parliamentary 
situation would develop which would require three objections, 
the gentleman can be assured that I would have had them here 
to-day. I will withdraw the point of no quorum in view of the 
fact that the bill will go over without prejudice. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I will renew the point of no quorum. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will not the gentleman reserve it? 

Mr. FISH. I will withhold it. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a very 
brief statement of a matter discussed yesterday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rroonp 
in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to sea 
from yesterday's CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, delivered this morning, 
that Mr. Jones, of Texas, has inserted in the Record a letter 
written by Mr. John T. Orr, of Dallas, president of the Texas 
Farm Bureau Cotton Association, with reference to the services 
rendered agriculture by Mr. Nathan Adams, president of the 
American Exchange National Bank, also of Dallas. 

I have known Mr. Adams for 25 years. During at least the 
last 14 years he has been perhaps the outstanding figure con- 
nected with financial institutions of the Southwest working for 
the improvement of the selling methods and the general eco- 
nomic condition of agriculture. 

When the present Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing Association 
began to come into operation Mr. Adams, as a prominent bank 
official, gave to them the benefit of his advice, financial support, 
and influence among financiers and business men. I happen to 
know that he did this over the protest of certain important 
depositors of his bank, and in instances at the expense of 
valuable accounts. 

Mr. Adams's time, counsel, and influence in the financial world 
and his leadership among bankers have been given without 
reserve whenever the interest of agriculture was in peril or 
could be served. Mr. Orr’s letter touches only a few of the high 
spots of Mr. Adams’s service to agriculture. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I insist on my point of no quorum. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were 2 
ayes and 35 noes. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York moves a call of the House. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were 5 ayes 
and 32 noes, 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA, A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 
As the status now is, the roll will be called and the Sergeant 
at Arms will have to bring in absent Members. I object to the 
vote on the ground that no quorum has voted or is present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently there is no quorum 
present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. All those in favor of ordering a call of the House will 
answer “aye” and those opposed will answer “no.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 10, nays 245, 
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not voting 177, as follows: 


[Roll No. 68] 
ages 
Allen Black, Tex. 88 Roy G. Mapes 
Bacharach Buchanan Sch Aer 
con Crosser 
NAYS—245 
Abernethy Doughton Jones Rubey 
Ackerman well Kading Rutherford 
Adkins Eaton Kahn Sanders, N. X. 
Allgood wards Kemp Sanders, Tex. 
Almon Elliott err Sandlin 
Andresen Englebright Kindred 1 
Arnold Eslick orell Shallenberger 
Auf der Heide Drean Calif. LaGuardia Simmons 
Bachmann Fa nbam Sinclair 
Beck, Wis. Fitzgerald, W. T. Lankford Sinnott 
Be Fitzpatrick. vitt Sirovieh 
Be Fletcher Lehlbach Smith 
Berger Fort tts Snell 
Black, N. Y. Frothingham Lindsay Somers, N. V. 
Bland Fulbright Linthicum ks 
Blanton Fulmer wrey Spearing 
Bloom Garber uce Sproul, III. 
Bohn Gardner, Ind. McKeown Stevenson 
Bowles Garner, Tex. McLaughlin Strong, Kans. 
Bowling Garrett, Tenn. c Summers, Wash, 
Bowman Gasque McReynolds Sumners, Tex. 
Box Gibson McSwain Swank 
Boylan Gifford McSweeney Sweet 
Brand: Ga. Gilbert MacGregor Swick 
Brand, Obio Glynn as Swing 
Br riggs Goodwin Major, III Taber 
Brigham Gregory Major, Mo. Tarver 
Browne Green Mansfield Tatgenhorst 
Buckbee Greenwood Martin, La. Temple 
Bulwinkle Griest Martin, Mass, Thatcher 
Burtness Griffin enges Thurston 
Canfield Guyer Michener Tilson 
Cannon Hadley Miller Tinkham 
Carss Hale Montague Tucker 
arter Hall, Ind. oore, Ky. Underwood 
Cartwright Hammer Moore, Va. 
Celler Har Moorman Vincent, Mich, 
Chalmers Hare Morehead nson, Ga. 
Chapman Hastings Morrow Vinson, — 
Chindblom Haugen Murphy Wainwright 
Clague 1875 Nelson, Me. are 
Clancy Hill, Ala. Nelson, Mo. Warren 
Clarke Hill, Wash. Niedrin Wason 
Cochran, Mo, Norton, eaver 
Cochran, Pa. Hoffman O'Brien Welch, Calif. 
Cohen Hogg O'Connell elsh, Pa. 
Cole, Md. Holaday O'Connor, La. White, Colo. 
lier Hooper O'Connor, N. X. Whitehead 
Colton Hope 5 ker Whittington 
Connolly, Pa. Howard, Nebr, Pee Williams, Mo. 
Cooper, Ghio Huddleston Parnell Williams, Tex. 
Cooper, W Hudson in Wilson, La. 
Corning Hull, Morton D. gon Wolverton 
Cox Hull, Wiliam E. Ramseyer Woodruff 
Crail Hull, Tenn. Rankin oodrum 
Cris Irwin Rathbone Wright 
Dallinger Jacobstein Reed, Ark. Wurzbach 
vis Johnson, Ind. Reed, N. Y. on 
Denison Johnson, Okla. Reid, III. Zihlman 
De Rouen Johnson, S. Dak. Robinson, Iowa 
Dickinson, Mo. Johnson, Tex. Rogers 
Dominick Johnson, Wash. Romjue 
NOT VOTING—177 
Aldrich Combs Foss Kent 
Andrew Connally, Tex. Frear Ketcham 
Anthony Connery Free Siess 
Arentz Cramton Freeman Kincheloe 
Aswell Crowther French King 
yres Cullen Furlow Knutson 
Bankhead Curry Garrett, Te: Kopp 
Barbour Darrow Golder Kunz 
Beck, Pa Davenport Goldsborough Kurtz 
Beedy Davey raham Kvale 
Beers Deal Hall, III Lampert 
Boles Dem Hail, Langley 
Britten Dickinson, Iowa Hancock Larsen 
Browning Dick: sey Harrison a 
Burdick Douglas, Ariz Hawley Leatherwood 
Burton Douglass, Mass. Hersey Leech 
Busby Doutrich Houston, Del, Lozier 
Bushong yie Howard, Okla. Lyon 
Butler Drane udspeth MeClintie 
Byrns Drewr. Hughes McDuffie 
Campbell Driver McFadden 
Carew Dyer James Meulllan 
Carley England Jeffers adden 
Casey Estep Jenkins agrady 
“hase Evans, Mont. Johnson, III. anlove 
Christophersen Fenn Kearns Mead 
Cole, lowa ish Kelly Merritt 
Collins Fisher Kendall Michaelson 
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Milligan R Perkins Shreve Updike 
Monast Porter Sproul, Kans, atres 

ooney Pou alker atson 
Moore, N. J. Prall Steagall Weller 
Moore, Ohio Pratt Stedman White, Kans, 
Morgan Quayle Steele White, Me. 
Morin Rainey Stobbs Williams, Ill. 
Nebon Wis — 28 Pa, Williamson 

ewton ayburn rother vason, 
Norton, N, J. Reece Sullivan 9 
Oldfield Robsion, Ky. Taylor, Colo. Winter 
Oliver, Ala. Rowbottom Taylor, Tenn, 
Oliver, N. X. Sa bath Thompson Fran 
Palmer Schneider Tiliman Yates 
Palmisano Sears, Fla. Timberlake 
Parks Sears, Nebr. ‘Treadwa. 
Peavey Seger Underhil 


So the motion for a call of the House was rejected. 
The following pairs were announced: 


ss, Free with Mr. Hudspeth, 
r. Beers with Mr. Byrns. 
Ar. Furlow with Mr. Larsen. 
Mr. Burton with Mr. ae of Texas. 
Mr. Cramton with Mr. Mead 
Mr. Darrow with Mr. Douglas of Arizona, 
Mr. Fenn with Mr. Oldfield. 
Mr. Kopp with Mr. Driver. 
Mr, Butler with Mr. 
Mr. Johnson of Dinas With Mr, Harrison. 
Mr. Kiess with Mr. Wingo. 
Mr. Hersey with Mr. Ra ney. 
Mr. French with Mr. Stedman. 
Mr. Frear with Mr. Taylor — Colorado; 
Mr. Underhill with Mr. Care 
Mr. Manlove with Mr. 


Mr. Williams of Ilinois with Mr, Aswell. 
Mr. Rowbottom with Mr. Howard of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Shreve with Mr. Mooney, 

Mr. Barbour with Mr. Drane, 

Mr. Segar with Mr. Parks, 

Mr. Wood with Mr. Weller. 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Tarver. 

Mr. Hawley with Mr. Goldsborough, 
Mr. Arentz with Mr. Casey. 
Mr. Stalker with Mr. poner; 

Mr. Wyant with Mr. A 

Mr. Ransley with Mr. offers. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Busby. 

Mr. Palmer with Mr. Sears of Florida, 

Mr. Moore of Ohio with Mr. Tillman 

Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Steagall, 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr, Browning. 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Igoe. 

Mr. Golder with Mr. Collins, 

Mr. Jenkins with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 

Mr. Crowther with Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Kendail with Mr. Moore of New Jersey. 

Mr. Chase with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr, Freeman with Mr. Connery. 

Mr. Anthony with Mr. Sullivan, 

Mr. Britten with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Steele. 

Mr. Kurtz with Mr. Oliver of New York. 

Mr. Dickinson of lowa with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Dyer with Mr. Prall. 

k ngley with Mr. Davey. 

Mr. Hughes with Mr. Lea. 

Mr. White of Maine with Mr. Cullen, 

Mr. Thompson with Mr. Palmisano, 

Mr. Watson with Mr. Dee: 

Mr. Magrady with Mr. Kincheloe. 

Mr. Robsion of Kentucky with Mr. Combs. 

Mr. Stobbs with Mr. Lyon. * 
Mr. Burdick with Mr. Dickstein. 

Mr. Christopherson with Mr. Quayle. 

Mr. Davenport with Mr. Karer of Alabama. 

Mr. Lampert with Mr. Milligan. 

Mr. Kearns with Mr. —.— 

Mr. James with Mr. Douglass of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Houston with Mr. Evans of Montana. 

Mr. Hancock with Mrs. Norton at New Jersey. 
Mr. Campbell with Mr. McMilla 

Mr. Doutrich with Mr. Kvale. 

Mr. Curry with Mr. McClintic. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the next bill on the 
Private Calendar. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 193) for the appointment of Roy L. Mars- 
ton, of Maine, as a member of the Board of Managers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, 
SCHAFER, and Mr. LaGUARDIA objected. 


Mr. 


CLARENCE E. BURT 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4935) to authorize the appointment of First Lieut. Clarence . 
Burt, retired, to the grade of major, retired, in the United 
States Army. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WARREN and Mr. BOWLING objected. 

The SPEAKER. Are there any further objections? The 
Chair hears but two objections, and the Clerk will report the 
bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to appoint and commission Clarence E. Burt, first lieutenant, United 
States Army, retired, to the grade of major, United States Army, 
retired, said grade being effective as of December 8, 1918, with the 
retired pay of captain, said pay to be based on his length of service on 
January 29, 1920, the date of his retirement, 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 5, strike out the word“ major“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ captain.” 

Line 9, after the word “ retirement,” change the period to a colon 
and add the following proviso: 

“ Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


CAPT. JOHN J. CAMPBELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7409) to authorize the appointment of Capt. John J. 
Campbell, resigned, to the grade of captain, retired, in the 
United States Army. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, the Clerk will report the 
committee amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to summon John J. Campbell, formerly captain in the Chaplains 
Corps of the Army of the United States, before a retiring board, to 
inquire whether at the time of his resignation, July 3, 1924, he was 
incapacitated for active service, and whether such incapacity was a 
result of an incident of service, and upon the result of such inquiry 
the President is authorized to nominate and appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, the said John J. Campbell a captain 
in the Chaplains Corps and place him immediately thereafter upon the 
retired list of the Army, with the same privileges and retired pay as 
are now or may hereafter be provided by law or regulation for officers 
of the Regular Army: Provided, That the said John J. Campbell shall 
not be entitled to any back pay or allowances, 


The committee amendment was agreed to and the Dill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill for the relief of John 
J. Campbell.” 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ALFRED CHAPLEAU 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
851) for the relief of Alfred Chapleau. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair notes one objection, Are there 
any other objections? The Chair hears none. The Clerk will 
report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, their widows and dependent relatives, 
Alfred Chapleau shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged April 25, 1899, from the military service of the 
United States in his final service as a member of the Fifth United 
States Artillery: Provided, That no pension, bounty, pay, or other 
emoluments shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to recousider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11014) for the relief of Don C. Fees. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I man some one would giye us some explanation of this bill 

SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, this bill is introduced at the 
Hb ait of the Department of Justice. It appears that a motor 
cycle used by the Department of Justice was worn out and 
could not be efficiently used. The department found that they 
did not have an appropriation with which to buy a new motor 
cycle. They entered into a renting agreement with a motor- 
cycle dealer whereby they rented the motor cycle for a certain 
length of time, at the end of which time the motor cycle became 
the property of the Government. The department had avail- 
able appropriated funds for the rental of such machines. This 
bill is to clear up a technical decision of the Comptroller General 
and to relieve the disbursing officer of the Department of Jus- 
tice, who had nothing to do with the procedure. The Govern- 
ment does not lose a penny. The Government now has the 
motor cycle and the Government needs the motor cycle. In fact, 
I believe the Government has saved money by the transaction. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does the gentleman want to establish a 
precedent whereby every bureau of every department when its 
appropriation has been used up can go out and make a contract 
with an automobile dealer or a motor-cycle dealer to use a car, 
8 thus get around the need for an appropriation for a new 
car 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In other words, they lease a car, and 
when they haye paid the full value of the car then the dis- 
bursing officer will want to get his accounts settled by a special 
act of Congress. In other words, they can use funds out of 
the stationery fund or any other account and avoid having a 
special appropriation with which to buy a car. 

Mr. SCHAFER. This bill is a Department of Justice bill. 
If the bill is not enacted into law the man responsible for the 
procedure will not suffer the loss, but the disbursing officer will. 

Mr. HUDSON.: Did the disbursing officer have any authority 
to contract any such debt as this? He knew he did not. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Considering all of the facts in the case, I 
think he had authority to make the disbursement. It is a ques- 
tion which is debatable. 

Mr, HUDSON. If he had authority, the gentleman would not 
need this legislation. 

Mr, SCHAFER. The Comptroller General held that he did 
not have authority. I do not always agree with the Comptroller 
General's interpretations. When there is a difference of opinion 
between the Department of Justice and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, and there is only a technicality involved, we should not 
force this disbursing officer to make good this amount. The 
Government needed the motor cycle and now owns the motor 
cycle. The Government is not losing one cent, but has saved 
considerable by the transaction. 

Mr. HUDSON. And I suppose next year this gentleman will 
allow the disbursing officer to get a Lincoln or a Packard. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. One objection is noted. Are there any 
other objections? If not, the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed to allow in the accounts of Don C, 
Fees, disbursing clerk, Department of Justice, the sum of $446.16 paid 
by him under authority and direction of said department for the pur- 
chase, repair, maintenance, and operation of one motor cycle with side 
van for transportation of freight, which was disallowed by said Comp- 
troller General. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


THE SOCIALIST PLATFORM 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Bercer] desire to be recognized at this time? 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker, I have but a few minutes. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. The Chair 
would call the gentleman's attention to the fact that if he de- 
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sires to insert printed matter, he will explain the matter to 
be inserted. i 

Mr. BERGER. I just want to make a little speech in intro- 

duction, and then insert the platform of the Socialist Party. 
It is a short document. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Is that the platform in which by a huge 
majority the organization refused to go on record as in favor 
of the modification of the Volstead Act? 

Mr. BERGER. Yes. That is the platform. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, like every new phase of 
civilization, socialism thus far has received the attention only 
of the oppressed and the lowly. The opulent and the rich have 
no reason to wish for a change of our system. 

Until of late, outside of the working class, only students of 
history, of political economy, and a few advanced thinkers have 
given any attention to the principles of socialism in our country. 
Most people have but a very vague idea even of its basis, 
Nevertheless socialism is in the foreground of discussion. 

HAVE WE REACHED THE END OF ALL PROGRESS? 

Socialism stands for a new civilization. 

Of course, with people who believe that whatever is will 
exist forever, and that we have reached the acme of civilization, 
it is entirely useless to argue. 

But surely no educated man believes that the present condi- 
tions are the end of all progress, 

That we have not reached the end of our national develop- 
ment is clear. Every new invention and every new political 
question proves that to us. And it would be sad indeed if we 
had reached “the end” of political and social reforms while 
progress is still being made in all other fields of human knowl- 


edge. 
NOT THE RESULT OF ANY AGITATION 


To begin with, it is unnecessary to explain that the Socialist 
movement is not to be traced to the irresponsible work of in- 
dividual agitators or eccentric persons. 

That was the argument against us when the Socialist move- 
ment was young, but now that some 40,000,000 voters through- 
out the civilized world are enrolled under Socialist standards 
it could not very well be maintained that all of this is the 
result of “ soap-box oratory.” . 

SEEK OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 


Our aim is as follows: 

In regard to political reform, the Socialists demand the rule 
of the people, i. e., democracy. 

On the economic field we demand socialism, i. e., the collec- 
tive ownership of the social means of production and distribu- 
tion. 

Thus, we seek social democracy—a democracy which is 
founded on economic independence and upon the political and 
industrial equality of opportunity for all. 

WE ARE NOT SIMPLY “TRUST SMASHERS ” 


Determined as the Socialists are in their opposition to the 
present capitalist system of industry, still they never consider 
the concentration of capital the cause of all evil. 

Socialists do not new and never did try to smash the trusts, 
They always considered the trusts as the natural outcome of cap- 
italist evolution. Socialists always appreciated the advantages 
of industrial production on a large scale as compared with the 
small-scale production which preceded it. 

We are opposed, however, to the private ownership of these 
oe WHAT THE TRUSTS MEAN TO-DAY TO EVERYRODY 

By remaining in the hands of a few who happen to own and 
control the trusts, the bulk of the Nation finds itself at the mercy 
of monopolists. From the cradle to the grave, everyone must 
pay tribute to these monopolists. Everything the people re- 
quire—and require as urgently as the air they breathe—is 
owned by a trust. 

We all see it. We all feel it. We all know it. 

We also fully understand that the owners of stock in our 
corporations and trusts—the owners of these sheets and strips 
of paper—which, under our present system, stand for “ capi- 
tal "—virtually decide how much we shall pay for our meat and 
our bread, how much for our oil and our coal, and how 
much we are to spend for our houses, clothing, and so forth. 

In other words, they decide how well or how poorly we are 
to live. In the end, therefore, they really also decide how long 
or how short a time we are to live. 

THE WOLVES SUCCEED BEST 

And the wageworkers are not the only sufferers. 

With the increase of power and concentration of wealth the 
educated and professional class depends more and more upon 
the capitalist class. i 

Our teachers, professors, speakers, editors, and writers, and 
ministers, doctors, and other professional men are more and 
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more at the mercy of the capitalist system. There is a con- 
tinuous increase of the educated proletariat. 

College teachers are getting retainers from electric-utility 
companies. The power magnates, in their conventions, are 
laughing over the ease with which they are making mouthpieces 
of the intellectual guides of our young people. 

The power trust has many university professors on its pay roll. 

A GRAFTER’S WORLD 


On the other hand, money making is not a matter of education. 

On the contrary, the more vulgar and wolfish the man, the 
more readily he succeeds, 

And wealth, usually expressed in dollars, has become the 
American deity. The “almighty dollar” is not only a figure of 
speech. It is by parting with a little share of his wealth that 
the rich man gets his dangerous powers. It is the monopoly of 
that which all want—some of which all must have—that makes 
his power so fearful. 

The big grafter, or his heir, writes his check and gets all the 
good or bad things his heart desires. He gets adulation, pro- 
fessional skill, wine and women, and all the luxuries that money 
can buy—and the world can furnish. Organized finance in par- 
ticular is all-powerful. 

It is inevitable that under such circumstances wealth should 
also become the root of all evil. Wealth being the greatest 
social power, it is naturally the worst of all temptations. 

Our present system creates grafters, criminals, thieves, and 
prostitutes. : 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PRESENT TIME 

And. instinctively the average citizen seems to understand 
that graft is inherent in the present system and a part of it. 
This is the reason why “the man on the street "—and especially 
the business man—passes over the complaint about general cor- 
ruption with a shrug of his shoulder or with a cynical smile. 
Recent events have again glaringly proved the old adage that a 
millionaire can not be found guilty of any crime in America. 

It has become almost impossible to convict a grafter before a 
jury of “his peers —especially in Washington. 

We must change this Hermesian“ psychology, of course, 
before we can have a better world. I use the word “ Herme- 
sian” because Hermes was the god of commerce and thievery 
for the ancient Greeks. 

POLITICIAN TRIES TO GET “HIS” SHARE 

It is of greater importance, however, to remove the tempta- 
tions, the occasions, and the chances for graft. Public owner- 
ship, if generally adopted, would do away with most of the 
chances. 

As long as we have swamps we naturally shall haye mos- 
quitoes. 

And as long as powerful politicians can give away our natural 
resources to grafting capitalists, these politicians will certainly 
try to get their share of the swag. And we shall have corrup- 
tion rampant in our public life. 

Punishment alone will never stop it. 

GIVING AWAY run PROPLE’S INHERITANCE 


Therefore, we say that of the many crimes of commission and 
omission with which the capitalist parties—the Republicans as 
well as the Democrats—can be charged, the handing over of our 
wonderful natural resources to greedy exploiters and grasping 
corporations is the greatest, the most flagrant, and the most 
indefensible. And it is still going on. 

The Republican and the Democratic Parties are equally guilty. 
This unholy alliance of “ big business” and government has the 
approval of both. And both old parties also oppose public own- 
ership. They both favor a policy that despoils the Nation of its 
dearest possessions—a policy that corrupts the morals of the 


people. 
$ PARTIES ACT FROM SELF-INTEREST 


These conditions are plainly before us in spite of the smoke 
screen raised around our present system by its beneficiaries 
and their hirelings. 

What remedy can the old political parties bring to the people? 

Parties, like individuals, act from motives of self-interest. 

Now both of the old parties are owned by the capitalist class. 
The capitalist class pays the millions necessary for their po- 
litical contests. This is a fact no longer denied by the leaders 
of both Republican and Democratic Parties. 

And what can we do about it? 

MUST RELY ON EDUCATION, PLUS— 

There is only one party in the field standing for the “new 
idea.” There is only one party representing on the political 
field the necessary outcome of the evolution on the economic 
field. That is the Socialist Party. 

It relies upon education and even more so upon the develop- 
ment of the industrial forces. Both of these factors make for 
socialism, 
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WE WANT A PEACEFUL REVOLUTION 


The Socialist Party, while its ultimate purpose is to change 
completely the present economic system, is none the less evotu- 
tionary and constructive. 

. Social reforms are advocated and welcomed by all Socialists 
for many reasons. 

In the first place, by reforms we hope to stop the continued 
pauperization, and consequently also the degradation of the 
masses of the people. If real social reforms are seriously taken 
up and carried out with determination, these reforms will 
advance our people considerably. 

But the main reason for our favoring them is because such 
reforms, if logically carried out, offer the opportunity of a 
peaveful, lawful, and orderly transformation of society. 

Violent revolutions may happen, of course. But like bloody 
wars, such revolutions are the worst and most expensive method 
of accomplishing anything. 

APPEAL TO THE BEST IN MAN 


The Socialist Party is the only true reform party in existence. 
We agitate for the organization of the masses. We educate, 
we enlighten, we reason. Our party is constructive. We ap- 
peal to the best in every man, to the public spirit of the citizen, 
to his love of wife and children. 

DESERVES ATTENTION 

on April 13, 1928, the national convention of the Socialist 
Party met in New York City. Delegates from 39 States gath- 
ered for a five-day conference on our present political situation, 
to draft a national platform for the 1928 election, and to nomi- 
nate its standard bearers for the coming presidential campaign. 

As the only political party of nation-wide influence in the 
country which differs fundamentally from the two old parties, 
and which has a constructive program worthy of the considera- 
tion of all thoughtful citizens, its principles and program de- 
serve more attention. 

aS TO “LIGHT WINES AND BEER” 

The question of “light wines and beer” was mentioned on 
the floor of the House this afternoon in connection with the 
Socialist platform, In all fairness I am bound to admit that 
Victor L. BERGER, of Milwaukee, did propose a plank permitting 
the manufacture and sale of light wines and beer under proper 
supervision. 

My plank was not adopted. The issue was left to the various 
States to decide in harmony with the prevailing sentiment at 
home. Individual Socialist legislators are to vote their own 
judgment. 

The convention took the position that both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties are under the dictatorship of the Anti-Saloon 
League and are responsible for bringing about prohibition. The 
Socialists have never advocated prohibition. The old parties 
must bear the blame for the horrible and criminal conditions 
now prevailing. 

It was pointed out that the two old parties continue to play 
football with the liquor question, in order to detract attention 
from the oil scandals and other evident venality, for which 
prominent leaders of both old parties stood sponsor. 

And it was also predicated that neither the Republican nor the 
Democratic Party would, therefore, put into its platform a 
demand for the repeal of prohibition or for the modification of 
the Volstead Act, but, on the contrary, that both old parties 
would come out for the continuation of the obvious swindle of 
“law enforcement.” 

The national platform adopted at the convention reads as 
follows: 


PLATFORM OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 
1928 AS ADOPTED AT THE NATIONAL CONVENTION HELD IN New YORK 
CITY FROM APRIL 13 TO 18, 1927 

PREAMBLE 


We Americans are told that we live in the most prosperous country 
in the world. Certainly our natural resources, our mechanical equip- 
mest, our physical power, the technical capacity of our engineers, and 
the skill of our workers in farm and factory make it possible for us to 
attain a level of well-being of which our fathers never dared to dream. 

Yet poverty abounds. The owners of our natural resources and indus- 
trial equipment and the Government, which they have made virtually 
their tool, have not given us plenty, freedom, or peace in any such degree 
as we have the right and duty to demand. 

Men are hungry while farmers go bankrupt for lack of effective 
demand for food. Tenant farming has reached a proportion of almost 
40 per cent; more than 40 per cent of the value of farm lands is covered 
by mortgages. 

Industrial workers are scarcely better off. In good years there are 
at least 1,000,000 unemployed. By a conservative estimate in these 


times of stock-market prosperity the number has risen 4,000,000, 
LXIX——435 
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About one-third of those of our population 65 years of age and up- 
ward are at least partially dependent upon some form of charity. While 
real wages have risen for certain groups, they have risen scarcely more 
than half the increase in the productive power of the workers. And 
what gains have been made are far from universal, as the misery of 
textile workers and the tragedy of the coal fields—to cite only two ex- 
amples—abundantly prove. 

In fact, at the present time a majority of workers obtain a wage 
insufficient to maintain themselves and families in health and decency. 
Furthermore, the rapid increase in the use of machinery and the grow- 
ing intensity of work are leading to quicker exhaustion and to ever 
greater insecurity. 

Not only plenty and freedom but peace is endangered by this system 
under which the many are exploited for the profit of the few. Some 
of the workers now die in President Coolidge’s infamous little im- 
perialistic war in Nicaragua, as they died in President Wilson's similar 
wars in Haiti, Santo Domingo, and Mexico; and above all in that great 
imperialistic war born of the trade and financial rivalries of the 
nations which cost our country tens of thousands of lives and tens of 
billions of dollars. 

Meanwhile, the owning classes have been using the Government to 
curtail the power of the workers whose organized might, especially 
through their unions, has been chiefly responsible for whatever ma- 
terial gains they have made. To curb the workers, civil liberties are 
denied, injunctions are invoked against union activities, and the courts 
are made the instruments of that class justice of which the Mooney 
case and the legalized murder of Sacco and Vanzetti were conspicuous 
examples. 

From the wars, waste, and cruelty of a system where the rightful 
heritage of the workers is the private property of the few, only the 
united efforts of farmers and workers of hand and brain, through their 
cooperatives, unions, and political party can save us. We must make 
government in cities, States, and Nation the servant of the people. 
That requires our own political party. We can not place our trust in 
“good men or political Messiahs. - 

Bitter experience has proved that we can not trust the alternate 
rule of the Republican and Democratic Parties. They belong to the 
landlords, bankers, oil speculators, coal and power barons; in short, to 
the capitalist class which finances them. Under their control, the Gov- 
ernment, by what it does and leaves undone, by its calculated in- 
efficiency as well as its repression and corruption, makes our alleged 
democracy largely an illusion, 

Corruption is natural under parties which are the tools of the forces 
of privilege. It has become accepted even by the men who are vietims 
of it. 

These things need not be. The Socialist Party offers itself as the 
political party of the producing classes, the workers in farm, factory, 
mine, or office. It is our political weapon in the class struggle, and in 
its triumph lies our hope of ending that struggle. Our record proves 
our good faith, As the only democratic labor party in the United 
States, we stand now as always, in America and in all lands, for the 
collective ownership of natural resources and basic industries and their 
democratic management for the use and benefit of all instead of the 
private profit of the privileged few. 

With this ultimate aim in view the Socialist Party enters the presi- 
dential campaign of 1928 with the following program: 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND CONSERVATION 


To recover the rightful heritage of the people we propose: 

1. Nationalization of our natural resources, beginning with the coal 
mines and water sites, particularly at Boulder Dam and Muscle Shoals, 

2. A publicly owned giant power system under which the Federal 
Government shall cooperate with the States and municipalities in the 
distribution of electrical energy to the people at cost. Only when 
public agencies have full control over the generation, transmission, and 
distribution of electrical power can the consumers be guaranteed against 
exploitation by the great electrical interests of the country. Public 
ownership of these and other industries must include employee repre- 
sentation in the management, and the principle of collective bargaining 
must be recognized. 

3. National ownership and democratic management of railroads and 
other means of transportation and communication. 

4. An adequate national program for flood control and flood relief, 
reforestation, irrigation, and reclamation. 

UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


To relieve the tragic misery of millions of unemployed workers and 
their families we propose : 

1, The immediate governmental relief of the unemployed by extension 
of all public works and a program of long-range planning of public 
works following the present depression. All persons thus employed to 
be engaged at hours and wages fixed by bona fide labor unions. 

2. Loans to States and municipalities for the purpose of carrying 
on public works and the taking of such other measures as will lessen 
widespread misery. 

3. A system of unemployment insurance, 
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4. The nation-wide extension of public employment agencies in co- 
operation with city federations of labor. 
LABOR LEGISLATION 


The lives and well-being of the producers and their families should 
be the first charge on society. We therefore urge: 

1. A system of health and accident insurance and of old-age pensions, 
as well as unemployment insurance. As long as the workers are de- 
pendent primarily upon their employers rather than on the community 
for protection against the exigencies of old age, sickness, accident, and 
unemployment, employers hostile or indifferent to the labor movement 
will be able to use their private insurance schemes as powerful weapons 
against organized labor. 

2. Shortening the workday in keeping with the steadily increasing 
productivity of labor due to improvements in machinery and methods. 

3. Securing to every worker a rest period of no less than two days 
in each week. 

4. Enacting of an adequate Federal antichild labor amendment, 

5. Abolition of the brutal exploitation of convicts under the contract 
system and substitution of a cooperative organization of industries in 
penitentiaries and workshops for the benefit of convicts and their de- 
pendents, the products to be used in public institutions, and the convict 
workers to be employed at wages current in the industry. 

6. Legislation aiming at the prevention of occupational diseases. 

TAXATION 

For the proper support of Government and as a step toward social 
justice we propose: 

1, Increase of taxation on high income levels, of corporation taxes 
and inheritance taxes, the proceeds to be used for old-age pensions and 
other forms of social insurance. 

2. Appropriation by taxation of the annual rental value of all land 
held for speculation, 

CIVIL LIBERTIES 

To secure to the people the civil rights without which democracy 
is impossible we demand: 

1. Federal legislation to enforce the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution so as to guarantee effectually freedom of speech, press, and as- 
sembly, and to penalize any official who interferes with the civil rights 
of any citizen. 

2. Abolition of injunctions in labor disputes. 

8. Repeal of the espionage law and of other repressive legislation and 
restoration of civil and political rights to those unjustly convicted 
under war-time laws, with relmbursement for time served. 

4. Legislation protecting foreign-born workers from deportation and 
from refusal of citizenship on account of political opinions. 

5. Modification of immigration laws to permit the reuniting of fami- 
lies and to offer a refuge for those fleeing from political or religious 
persecution. 

6. Abolition of detective agencies engaged in interstate business, 


ANTILYNCHING 


As a measure of protection for the oppressed, especially for our negro 
fellow-citizens, we propose: 

Enactment of the Berger antilynching bill, making participation in 
lynching a felony. 

POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 

The Constitution of the United States was drafted in 1787 and was 
designed to meet conditions utterly different from those prevailing 
to-day. In order to make our form of government better suited to the 
exigencies of the times we propose the immediate calling of a constitu- 
tional convention. 

A modernized Constitution should provide, among other things, for 
the election of the President and Vice President by direct popular vote 
of the people, for reduction of the representation in Congress of those 
States where large sections of the citizens are disfranchised by force or 
fraud, for proportional representation, and for the abolition of the 
usurped power of the Supreme Court to pass upon the constitutionality 
of legislation enacted by Congress. 

CREDIT AND BANKING 

For our emancipation from the money trust we propose: 

Nationalization of the banking and currency system, beginning with 
extension of the service of the postal-savings banks to cover every 
department of the banking business. 

FARM RELIEF 


The Socialist Party believes that the farmer ig entitled to special 
consideration because of the importance of agriculture, because of the 
farmers’ present economic plight, and because the farmer is unable to 
control the prices of what he buys and what he sells. Many of the 
party’s demands, including public development of electrical energy, 
nationalization of coal and railroads, and reform of the credit system, 
will be of distinct benefit to the farmer. 

As a further means of agricultural relief we propose: 

1. Acquisition by bona fide cooperative societies and by Federal, 
State, and municipal governments of grain elevators, stockyards, stor- 
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age warehouses, and other distributing agencies and the conduct of these 
services on a nonprofit basis. 4 
2. Encouragement of farmers’ cooperative purchasing and marketing 
societies and of credit agencies, 
3. Social insurance against losses due to adverse weather conditions,: 
such as hail, drought, cyclone, and flood. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


We are unalterably opposed to imperialism and militarism, therefore 
we propose: 

1. Immediate withdrawal of American forces from Nicaragua and 
abandonment of the policy of military intervention in Central America 
and other countries, : 

2. That all private loans and investments of American citizens in 
foreign countries shall be made at the sole risk of the bondholders 
and investors. The United States Government shall not resort to any 
military or other coercive intervention with foreign countries for the 
protection of such loans and investments. 

8. Cancellation of all war debts due the United States from its 
former associated powers on condition of a simultaneous cancellation 
of all interallied debts, and a corresponding remission of the repara- 
tion obligations of the Central Powers, and on the further condition 
that our debtors reduce their military expenditures below pre-war 
level. The Socialist Party especially denounces the debt-settling policy 
of our Government in favoring the Fascist dictatorship of Italy and 
Deen helping to perpetuate the political enslavement of the Italian 
nation. 

4, Recognizing both the services and the limitations of the League of 
Nations—the need of revision of its covenant and of the treaty of 
Versailles—we unite with the workers of Europe in demanding that the 
league be made all inclusive and democratic, and that the machinery 
for the revision of the peace treaties under article 19 of the covenant 
be elaborated and made effective. We favor the entry of the United 
States into the League of Nations at the time and under the conditions 
which will further these causes and promote the peace of the world. 

5. The recognition of the Russian Government, 

6. Aggressive activity against militarism, against the large Navy 
and Army program of our present administration, and in behalf of 
international disarmament. 

7. Treaties outlawing war and the substitution of peaceful methods 
for the settlement of international disputes. 

8. Independence of the Philippines on terms agreed upon in negotia- 
tions with the Filipinos, autonomy for Porto Rico, and civil govern- 
ment for the Virgin Islands. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remainder of my time, and will 
extend my speech in the Record. [Applause.] 


NORMAN P. IVES 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 378. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report Calendar No. 378, 
the bill H. R. 9612. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9612) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Interlor to allow Norman P. Ives, jr., credit on other lands for 
compliances made in homestead entry, Gainesville, 021032 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to allow Norman P. Ives, jr., in con- 
nection with any homestead entry he may hereafter make upon lands 
subject to such entry, but not exceeding 40 acres in area, credit for 
such compliance as he may have made with the material requirements 
of the homestead law in connection with canceled homestead entry, 
Gainesville, 021032, for the northeast quarter of the southwest quarter 
of section 5, township 4 south, range 17 east, Florida. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 8 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GREEN: On page 1, line 7, after the 
comma after the word “ area,” Insert “in one or more tracts or parcels 
of land.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


1928 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 3640. An act authorizing acceptance from PETER G. GERRY 
of the gift of the law library of the late Elbridge T. Gerry; and 

S. 2725. An act to extend the provisions of section 2455, 
United States Revised Statutes, to certain public lands in the 
State of Oklahoma, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. Huemes was granted leave of absence (at the request of 
Mr. BACHMANN), for one week, on account of illness in his 
family. 

LAGRANGE GROCERY CO. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill on the 
Private Calendar following the one where we stopped at half 
past one. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7895) for the relief of the Lagrange Grocery Co. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That inasmuch as the Lagrange Grocery Co., of 
Lagrange, Ga., on February 6, 1922, at the Candler Warehouse, Atlanta, 
Ga., bought from the United States Government 50,000 pairs of wool 
stockings at 10½ cents per pair, and 60,000 pairs of wool stockings at 
10% cents per pair, under sales contracts Nos. SE-5460 and SE-5333, 
respectively, and 50,000 pairs of wool stockings at 9½ cents per pair, 
which last-named sale was not confirmed, and thereafter, to wit, on the 
7th day of February, 1922, the agents and officers of the United States 
Government in charge of said sale agreed with the bidders present, 
including said Lagrange Grocery Co., that if said bidders would pur- 
chase at 10 cents per pair and divide among themselves 1,000,000 pairs 
of wool stockings, which included the ones which had been sold the day 
before as aforesaid, that the contracts of sale of said stockings on 
the day before would be canceled, and said Lagrange Grocery Co. 
accordingly took for its part of said million pairs of stockings 110,000 
pairs at 10 cents per pair and paid for same and fixed its sale price 
on said stockings based on 10 cents per pair, the said action and agree- 
ment is hereby ratified on behalf of the United States. 


With committee amendments as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out the figures “10%4" and insert in lieu 
thereof “1044.” 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will correct 
the spelling of a word on line 5 of page 2. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. j 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

WEST POINT WHOLESALE GROCERY CO., WEST POINT, GA. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7897) to ratify the action of a local board of sales con- 
trol in respect of contracts between the United States and the 
West Point Wholesale Grocery Co., of West Point, Ga. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


RETURN OF A HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the concurrent resolution which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 31 k 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 

That the President be requested to return to the House of Representa- 


tives House Joint Resolution 244, entitled “ A joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the modification of the adopted project for Oakland Harbor, Calif.” 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
might say that the House Joint Resolution 244 was passed by 
this House several days ago. In that resolution there was an 
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error in date, the words “the month of June” having been 
inserted where “the month of January” should have been 
inserted. This House concurrent resolution which I offer is for 
the purpose of recalling that resolution so that it may be 
amended. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When was that joint resolution passed? 

Mr. CARTER. On the 1ith day of this month, on Calendar 
Wednesday. 

: Se psig fay of Tennessee. Let us see. It is a law now, is 
t not 

Mr. CARTER. No, It has not yet been signed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Ten days have elapsed. 

Mr. CARTER. No; not since it passed the Senate. It went 
over to the Senate and was passed there subsequently. It has 
not yet been signed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the House 
concurrent resolution. 

The House concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


WEST POINT WHOLESALE GROCERY 00., OF WEST POINT, GA. 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to H. R. 7897, to ratify the action of a local board of 
sales control in respect of contracts between the United States 
and the West Point Wholesale Grocery Co., of West Point, Ga., 
No. 400 on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to return to H. R. 7897, No. 400 on the Private 
Calendar. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. Is there objection to the present consideration of the 
bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That inasmuch as the West Point Wholesale 
Grocery Co., of West Point, Ga., in disposing of 2,843 pairs of repaired 
russet shoes, 10,000 cotton undershirts, 10,000 pairs of cotton summer 
drawers, 10,000 pairs of cotton summér drawers, 10,000 cotton under- 
shirts, 15,000 cotton undershirts, 15,000 pairs of wool drawers, 5,000 
wool undershirts, 5,000 wool undershirts, and 5,000 wool undershirts 
purchased from the United States Government under sales contracts 
Nos. SE-6362, SE-6364, SE-6375, SE-6391, SE-6402, SE-6417, SE- 
6440, SE-6451, SE-6452, and SE-6453, respectively, entered into 
between the United States and the said West Point Wholesale Grocery 
Co. on Mareh 2, 1922, has adjusted its sales prices in reliance upon 
the action of the local board of sales control of the War Department 
in reducing and fixing the price to be paid by the said West Point 
Wholesale Grocery Co. under such contracts, such action of such board 
is hereby ratified on behalf of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


THE INVENTION OF THE AIRPLANE 


Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
the inyention of the airplane and with reference to the House 
joint resolution providing for an inyestigation of the placing 
of proper credit for the invention, introduced by my colleague 
from South Carolina [Mr. McSwatn], and to include therein a 
letter from Mr. Orville Wright, one of the inventors, to the 
chancellor of the Smithsonian Institution and his reply. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen of 
the House, under leave this day unanimously granted by the 
House, I present these observations. I, with many others, 
regret that it has been found necessary to intrust the custody 
of the first airplane to a museum in a foreign country rather 
than to the Smithsonian Institution in our own country, where 
scientific research and genius brought to realization the dreams 
of centuries, where aerial navigation has opened a new and 
great field of transportation, brought the peoples of the earth 
into closer communion and understanding, and advanced civili- 
zation by an enormous bound in out own day. 

In view of the fact that our colleague from South Carolina 
has introduced in this House Joint Resolution 224 for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to investigate and determine what 
was the first successful heavier-than-air flying machine, it may 
be interesting to know how the zeal of a successor of the learned 
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Scientist Samuel Pierpont Langley, as Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, to extend the credit of Langley beyond any- 
thing which he claimed and anything that was justified, has 
brought humiliation to America and a lack of confidence in the 
integrity of the management of our great scientific institution. 

Professor Langley was an earnest and enthusiastic scientific 
worker who believed that the airplane was possible. The 
Wright brothers acknowledged an indebtedness to him for in- 
spiration and encouragement in their scientific research work 
in aerodynamics and its practical application to the navigation 
of the air. Professor Langley’s scientific investigations were 
incomplete and inaccurate. The demonstration of the unre- 
liability of his calculations was among the great discourage- 
ments of the Wright brothers. It has been claimed that the 
Langley plane, which collapsed and was wrecked twice in 
launching, could have flown. It is even claimed that it was 
repaired and flown after the death of Professor Langley and 
many years after the Wright brothers had perfected their 
invention. 

The Langley plane never flew and never could have flown. 
After changes in the engine and changes in the structure of the 
plane in the application of subsequent discoveries, the original 
plane remodeled in the light of later knowledge made some 
successful hops or short flights but never sustained itself in the 
air under its own power until not only changes were made in- 
the structure of the plane, but a new and more powerful and 
more modern motor was substituted for the original. 

One of the brothers, Wilbur Wright, is dead. The other 
brother, Orville Wright, still survives, subject to continued 
suffering from the injuries received in the fall in which 
Lieutenant Selfridge was killed, a martyr to one of the greatest 
inventions of all times. 

While witnesses are living and the truth can be readily 
ascertained, it is most fitting that an impartial investigation may 
be had. It should determine and record for the ages to come 
the facts in regard to the scientific research which made the 
58 possible and to whom and in what degree credit should 

ven. 

The world rings with applause for the feats of courage in 
the air of Rickenbacker, Alcock, Browne, Byrd, Lindbergh, 
Macready, and a host of others. The people have become 
aroused to the wonders of navigation of the air. We do not 
realize or appreciate the indomitable spirit of Wilbur and 
Oryille Wright persevering over discouragement and ridicule 
in quest of the coefficient of air pressure on plane and cambered 
surfaces moving through the air. How to escape from a tail- 
spin now is a matter of common knowledge with every compet- 
ent airplane pilot, but the world should learn and thrill with 
the experience of Orville Wright who was swept into a tail- 
spin with his plane in those early days of this century with 
nothing but his innate genius and coolness to save him from 
crashing death. 

A Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution has been respon- 
sible for incorrect statements which have been spread broad- 
cast and tend to belittle the achievements of the Wright 
brothers. 

That the House may understand something of the situation, I 
insert the letter of the surviving brother, Orville Wright, ad- 
dressed to the chancellor of the Smithsonian Institution on 
May 14, 1925, asking merely for a fair investigation, and the 
reply of the chancellor as follows: 

May 14, 1925. 

My Dear Cuter Justice Tarr: You have already heard, no doubt, 
of the newspaper controversy between Doctor Walcott and myself, 
precipitated by the leaking out of my intention to send our first air- 
plane, which flew on the 17th of December, 1903, to the Science 
Museum at South Kensington, London. 

I shall be very sorry if this controversy in which the Smithsonian 
Institution is so intimately involved, should cause you personally any 
pain or embarrassment, I have not, for an instant, thought that you 
were in any way responsible for what has occurred, or that you would 
countenance the acts of some of the Smithsonian officials when you 
learn the facts concerning them. 

As far back as 1910 my brother and I realized that the officials of the 
Smithsonian could not be impartial in a matter in which a former 
secretary had been concerned. I inclose correspondence of that date. 
The markings in red are mine. We saw clearly then that our original 
machine, which had successfully flown in 1903, was not wanted in the 
National Museum, because it would overshadow the 1903 Langley 
machine which had failed to fly, But we did not at that time dream 
that these officials would go so far as to lend the prestige of the 
institution for the private purposes of parties to patent litigation. 

There would have been no objection to an honest effort to prove that 
the original Langley machine was capable of sustained free flight. No 
such effort was ever made. The objection is to the manner in which. 
the so-called tests were conducted. I can enumerate over 20 changes 
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made at Hammondsport, all of which were of more or less importance, 
I can name three or four which were of vital Importance. The wings 
of the Langley machine collapsed in 1903, not on account of a defect 
in the launching device, as Professor Langley thought, but because the 
trussing of the wings, due to the lack of knowledge at that time of the 
location of the center of pressure, was improperly placed, This truss- 
ing was moved 30 inches at Hammondsport to correct that error. One 
other feature of vital importance which could have made the difference 
between success and failure was the change made in the camber of the 
wings. The camber of the wings used in 1903 was 1 to 12; that used 
at Hammondsport in 1914 was 1 to 18. This change improves the 
dynamic efficiency of a wing over 30 per cent. 

There has been no trouble in exposing before a patent court the 
fraudulent character of the Hammondsport tests; but there has been 
great trouble in exposing it before the public, An announcement by 
the Curtiss Co. that the original Langley machine had been flown at 
the Curtiss factory at Hammondsport in June, 1914, would have ċar- 
ried no weight with the public. Curtiss was known as the defeated 
defendant in patent litigation, and his announcement of such a flight 
would have been looked upon with suspicion. But when the reports 
of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution says, The original 
Langley man-carrying flying machine has been brought back from Ham- 
mondsport, after several successful flights, and is exhibited in the 
National Museum,” and when the report of the National Museum says 
the original Langley machine “ without modification” was fiown at 
Hammondsport, these reports carried great weight, and were not ques- 
tioned by the public, 

A denial of these statements by me might have been looked upon 
by the public as a jealous attack upon the work of a man who was 
dead. As the result of this situation, I remained silent for years, 
Doctor Langley himself would never have countenanced tests of the 
character of those made at Hammondsport. 

It was not until 1921 that I became convinced that the officials of 
the Smithsonian, at least Doctor Walcott, were fully acquainted with 
the character of the tests at Hammondsport. I had thought up to 
that time that they might have been ignorant of the fundamental 
changes which had been incorporated in the machine before these 
tests were made, and that when these changes were pointed out to 
them they would hasten to correct their erroneous reports. They did 
not do this, but have continued to repeat their early statements. By 
these the public has been led to think that flights were made in 1914 
with the original Langley machine, with no changes excepting such 
as were necessary to attach floats for the new system of launching. 

When the proofs on both sides concerning these changes are shown 
I do not think it will take you five minutes to make up your mind 
whether the changes were made and whether they were of importance. 

It seems to me possible that you, as chancellor of the Smithsonian 
Institution, may wish me to present personally to you my evidence 
on these points and to have Doctor Walcott present at the same time 
to give his proofs to the contrary, It may be a way of cutting short 
a long and bitter controversy. 

Respectfully yours, 
A ORVILLE WRIGHT., 

The Hon, WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

Chief Justice of the United States. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. O., May 18, 1925. 
Mr. ORVILLE WRIGHT, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

My Dran Mn. WRIGHT: I am nominally the head of the board of the 
Smithsonian Institution, but my duties are such as to make it im- 
possible for me to give any real attention to the questions which have 
to be settled by the secretary of the board. I have so much to do in 
the work of our court that I could not give the time to look into the 
issues which you raise. I am sorry that there is the slightest contro- 
versy in respect to the matter to which you refer, and should be glad 
to help straighten it out if I had the time and opportunity, but it is 
impossible for me to make any attempt in that direction. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wu. H. Tarr. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 11203. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Counties of Telfair and Coffee to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Ocmulgee River, at 
or near the present Jacksonville ferry in Telfair and Coffee 
Counties, Ga.; 

H. R. 11685. An act to accept the cession by the State of 
California cf exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced 
within the Lassen Volcanic National Park, and for other pur- 
poses; and 
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H. R. 11887. An act authorizing the Interstate Bridge Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintan, and operate a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Nebraska City, 
Nebr. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, April 21, 1928, 
at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


457. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of Commerce, transmitting draft of a bill for the 
transfer of Federal Point Lighthouse Reservation, N. C., to the 
city of Wilmington, N. C., was taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 174. A resolution 
providing for the consideration of S. 3555, an act to establish 
a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly marketing and in 
the control and disposition of the surplus of agricultural com- 
modities in interstate and foreign commerce; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1824). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 175. A resolution 
providing for the consideration of S. 744, an act to further 
develop an American merchant marine, to assure its permanence 
in the transportation of the foreign trade of the United States, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1325). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12031. A bill to extend the times for commenc- 
ing and completing the construction of a bridge across the Rio 
Grande River, at or near Tornillo, Tex.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1327.) Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 12100. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act 
granting the consent of Congress to the Gateway Bridge Co. 
for construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande between 
Brownsville, Tex., and Matamoros, Mexico,” approved February 
26, 1926; with amendment (Rept. No. 1328). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 12235. A bill authorizing B. F. 
Peek, G. A. Shallberg, and C. I. Josephson, of Moline, III.; 
J. W. Bettendorf, A. J. Russell, and J. L. Hecht, of Bettendorf 
and Davenport, Iowa, their heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Mississippi River, at or near Bettendorf, Iowa, and Moline, 
III.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1329). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12569. A bill authorizing the State Highway 
Commission, Commonwealth of Kentucky, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Cumberland River at or 
near Smithland, Ky.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1330). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12570. A bill authorizing the State Highway Com- 
mission, Commonwealth of Kentucky, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Cumberland River at or near 
Canton, Ky.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1331). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. II. R. 12571. A bill authorizing the State Highway Com- 
mission, Commonwealth of Kentucky, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Cumberland River at or near 
Iuka, Ky.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1332). Referred to the 
House Calendar. ; 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12572. A bill authorizing the State Highway Com- 
mission, Commonwealth of Kentucky, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River at or near 
the mouth of Clarks River; with amendment (Rept. No. 1333). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. II. R. 12573. A bill authorizing the State Highway Com- 
mission, Commonwealth of Kentucky, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River at or near 
HNggners Ferry, Ky.; with amendment (Rept No. 1334.) Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 12619. A bill to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River at or near Evansville, Ind.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1335). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12623. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Louisiana Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the Sabine River at 
or near Starks, La., on the Evangeline Highway, known by the 
State of Louisiana as Route No, 7, to connect at or near Dewey- 
ville, Tex.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1336). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12678. A bill authorizing the Calhoun Bridge 
Co., an Illinois corporation, its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Illinois River 
at or near Grafton, III.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1337). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PEERY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 12806. A bill authorizing J. H. Harvell, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across New River at or near McCreery, Ra- 
leigh County, W. Va.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1338). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12877. A bill authorizing the Los Olmos Inter- 
national Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Rio Grande River at 
or near Weslaco, Tex.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1339). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MAPES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 12912. A bill authorizing the St. Croix Interstate 
Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the St. Croix River on the Grants- 
burg Road; with amendment (Rept. No, 1340). Referred to 
the House Calendar. a 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. J. Res. 263. A 
joint resolution authorizing the president and fellows of Har- 
vard College to erect on public grounds in the District of Colum- 
bia a monument to Maj. Gen. Artemas Ward; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1345). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. f 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. J. Res. 265. A 

joint resolution authorizing the President of the United States 
to accept a monumental urn to be presented by the Republic of 
Cuba and providing for its erection on an appropriate site on the 
public grounds in the city of Washington, District of Columbia; 
without amendment (Rept. 1346). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
Mr. MILLER: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 5617. A 
bill to limit the date of filing claims for retainer pay; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1347). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREW: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 12694. A 
bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to provide an escort 
for the bodies of deceased officers, enlisted men, and nurses; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1349). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WASON: Joint Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. A report on the disposition of useless papers 
in the Department of the Interior (Rept. No. 1348). Ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LOWREY: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 2427. A 
bill for the relief of Morris Dietrich; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1318). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LOWREY: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 3955. A 
bill for the relief of the C. Tisdall Co., Herbert W. Smith, New- 
man Bros., Thomas J. Murphy Co., formerly Edward A. Brown 
Co., and Giles P. Dunn, jr.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1319). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 7149. A 
bill for the relief of the legal representative of the estate of 
Haller Nutt, deceased; with amendment (Rept. No. 1320). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 8463. A 
bill to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims in the case 
of Edward I. Gallagher, of New York, administrator of the 
estate of Charles Gallagher, deceased; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1321). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
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Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims, S. 1736. An act 
for the relief of Charles Caudwell; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1822). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims. S. 1738. An act 
for the validation of the acquisition of Canadian properties by 
the War Department and for the relief of certain disbursing 
officers for payments made thereon; without amendment (Rept 
No. 1323). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Missouri: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
S. 1955. An act for the relief of Lieut. Charles Thomas Wooten, 
United States Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 1341). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WOLVERTON: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 7244. 
A bill for the relief of Mary Martin Harrison; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1342). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. HALE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 10508. A bill 
for the relief of T. P. Byram; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1343). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 12738. A bill to provide for the reinterment of bodies now 
interred in the grounds of St. Francis de Sales Church in the 
District of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 1344). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were referred 
|as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6901) granting an increase of pension to Annie E. 
Cade; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill CH. R. 13035) to amend section 641 of the act approved 
May 19, 1924, entitled “ World War veterans’ relief,” providing 
for the payment of a certificate upon certain conditions; Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 13198) to authorize the See- 
retary of Commerce to dispose of a certain lighthouse reserva- 
tion and to acquire certain land for lighthouse purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 13199) authorizing the 
payment to the State of Oklahoma the sum of $4,955.36 in settle- 
ment for rent for United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 90, at 
Muskogee, Okla.; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. z 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 13200) to prescribe the 
jurisdiction of Federal courts in certain cases; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13201) to prescribe the jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral courts in certain cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13202) to prescribe the jurisdiction of 
3 courts in certain cases; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 13203) au- 
thorizing the State Highway Commission, Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the North Fork of Cumberland River at Burnside, Pulaski 
County, Ky.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13204) authorizing the State Highway Com- 
mission, Commonwealth of Kentucky, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Cumberland River at or near 
mouth of Indian Creek, in Russell County, Ky.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13205) authorizing the State Highway Com- 
mission, Commonwealth of Kentucky, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Cumberland River at or near 
Creelsboro, Russell County, Ky.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13206) authorizing the State Highway Com- 
mission, Commonwealth of Kentucky, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the South Fork of Cumberland 
River at Burnside, Pulaski County, Ky.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13207) authorizing the State Highway Com- 
mission, Commonwealth of Kentucky, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Cumberland River at or near 
Neelys Ferry, in Cumberland County, Ky.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13208) authorizing the State Highway Com- 
mission, Commonwealth of Kentucky, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Cumberland River at or near 
Burkesville, Cumberland County, Ky.; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13209) authorizing the State Highway 
Commission, Commonwealth of Kentucky, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Cumberland River at or 
near Arat, Cumberland County, Ky.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13210) authorizing the State Highway Com- 
mission, Commonwealth of Kentucky, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Cumberland River at Blacks 
Ferry near Center Point, in Monroe County, Ky.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 13211) to control the pos- 
session, sale, transfer, and use of pistols and other dangerous 
weapons in the District of Columbia, to provide penalties, to 
prescribe rules of evidence, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13212) authorizing the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission to acquire rights in land and to 
lease land or existing buildings for limited periods in certain 
instances; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 13213) to authorize the 
acquisition of a site and the erection of a Federal building at 
Detroit, Mich., and to authorize the sale of Federal real estate 
and buildings at Detroit, Mich.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 13214) to authorize the acqui- 
sition of a site and the erection of a Federal building at Detroit, 
Mich., and to authorize the sale of Federal real estate and 
buildings at Detroit, Mich,; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BLAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 279) establish- 
ing a commission to formulate and submit plans for the observ- 
ance of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va.; to the Committee on 
the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under Clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 13215) for the relief of W. 
Schottenberg; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 13216) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary R. Philbrick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 13217) to remit estate tax on 
the estate of John Sealy ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUSHONG: A bill (H. R. 13218) for the relief of 
Robert M. Eaches; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 13219) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary Taylor Ker; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, J 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 13220) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah J. West; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 13221) to remit the 
duty on a carillon of bells imported for the memorial municipal 
building, town of Norwood, county of Norfolk, State of Massa- 
chusetts ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 5 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 13222) granting an increase 
of pension to Alice L. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Peusions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 13223) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucretia E. Bagby; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18224) granting an increase of pension to 
Clarinda Demaris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13225) granting an increase of pension to 
Rosanna Lanham ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAJOR of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 13226) granting an 
increase of pension to Marie C. Burch; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 13227) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriet Partridge; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 13228) granting 
a pension to Clora Stanley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 13329) granting a pen- 
sion to Fannie Brittingham; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 13230) granting 
a pension to Logan W. Watson; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13231) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan McGuire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELLER: A bill (H. R. 13282) granting a pension to 
Ella Oliver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 13233) for the relief of 
Boatswain Walter H. Amberger, United States Navy, retired; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13234) for the relief of Lewis N. Prentice; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13235) for the relief of George Beach; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13236) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie W. Ivins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13237) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna M. Simmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13238) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Porch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13239) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate Neville; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7004. Petition of the chamber of commerce, Pittsburgh, in- 
dorsing the reduction in rates on private-mailing cards, reduc- 
tion of fourth-class matter mailed on rural routes, and reduc- 
tion of transient mailings; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

7005. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of Wichita, Kans., 
and citizens of Towanda, Kans., in behalf of legislation favor- 
able to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7006. By Mr, BACON: Petition of Elizabeth B. Decker and 
other residents of Flushing, Long Island, N. Y., urging support 
of House bill 11410; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7007. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition signed by Elmer E. Jame- 
son and 50 other residents of Tuscola County, Mich., urging 
favorable action on legislation to increase the pension rates of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

7008. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of certain citizens of 
Middlesex County, Mass., urging the enactment of laws to 
increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

7009. By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Petition signed by 
29 persons, mostly residents of Maricopa County, Ariz., in- 
dorsing legislation granting increases in pensions to Civil War 
veterans, their widows, and children; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

7010. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of the Western Fruit Job- 
bers Association, by the secretary, W. Garfitt, of Chicago, III., 
recommending that no further restrictions of Mexican immigra- 
tion be considered; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

7011. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of residents of Sequim, 
Wash., protesting against the Lankford Sunday closing bill; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7012. Also, petition of residents of Whatcom County, Wash., 
urging additional pension relief for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7013. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of W. J. Stewart, 
of Riverside, Wash., and 32 others, protesting against House 
bill 78, known as the Lankford bill, and other proposed com- 
pulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

7014. Also, petition of Horace W. Bray, of Kettle Falls, 
Wash., and 30 other persons, protesting against the enactment 
of the Lankford bill (H. R. 78) and all other proposed com- 
pulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

7015. Also, petition of John Helm, of Omak, Wash., and 46 
other persons, protesting against the enactment of the Lank- 
ford bill (H. R. 78) and all other proposed compulsory Sunday 
observance legislation; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

7016. Also, petition of G. R. Vernaw, of Colville, Wash., and 
10 other persons, protesting against House bill 78 and other 
proposed compulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7017. Also, petition of Nick Cowling, of Wenatchee, Wash., 
and 53 others, protesting against House bill 78, and all other 
proposed compulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7018. Also, petition of Mattie Hansen, of Spokane, Wash., 
and 25 others, protesting against the enactment of House bill 
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78, and any other proposed compulsory Sunday observance 
legislation ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7019. Also, petition of Ben. C. Camp, of Kettle Falls, Wash., 
and 32 others, protesting against the enactment of House bill 
78, and any other proposed compulsory Sunday observance legis- 
lation; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7020. Also, petition of Mrs. Ott Wiley, of Wenatchee, Wash., 
and 15 others, protesting against the enactment of House bill 
78, and any other proposed compulsory Sunday observance 
legislation; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7021. Also, petition of A. W. Fry, of Omak, Wash., and 11 
others, protesting against House bill 78, and any other pro- 
posed compulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

7022. Also, petition of P. H. Reister, of Fruitland, Wash., 
and 10 others, protesting against House bill 78, and any other 
proposed compulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7023. Also, petition of J. B. Williams, of Riverside, Wash., 
and 29 others, protesting against House bill 78, and any other 
proposed compulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7024. Also, petition of J. A. Bretz, of Wenatchee, Wash., and 
40 others, protesting against House bill 78, and any other pro- 
posed compulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

7025. Also, petition of Charles H. Grossman, of Spokane, 
Wash., and 44 others, urging passage of legislation increasing 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of such veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7026. Also, petition of Dr. John Busby, of Spoken, Wash., 
and 23 others, urging the passage of legislation increasing pen- 
sions of Civil War veterans and widows of such veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7027. Also, petition of Grace B. Dixon, of Omak, Wash., and 
85 others, urging the enactment of House bill 78, known as the 
Lankford bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7028. By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of numerous 
voters of Terre Haute, Ind., for increase of Civil War pensions; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

7029. Also, petition of numerous voters of Clay County, Ind., 
for increase of Civil War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

7030. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of citizens 
of Cowlitz and Lewis Counties, Wash., protesting the Lankford 
Sunday observance bill; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

7031. Also, petition of citizens of the third congressional dis- 
trict, State of Washington, praying for increases of pensions of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

7032. By Mr. KINDRED: Resolutions of a conference of 
trade-union officers of Greater New York, indorsing the pro- 
visions of the Kelly postal policy bill (H. R. 89) and the Dale- 
Lehlbach bill (S. 1727, H. R. 25) and urging the early enact- 
ment of these measures into law by the United States Congress ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7033. Also, resolution of the William A. Leonard Post. No. 
422, American Legion, fully indorsing and approving the pres- 
ent program for a greater Navy for the proper protection of 
our coasts and commerce on the high seas, in the event of 
trouble, and deploring the propaganda being brought to bear 
on Representatives in Congress to place the United States in 
the same position of unpreparedness as in the past; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

7034. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of several residents of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., urging passage of House bill 11998, dog ex- 
periment bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7035. Also, petition of Dr. C. L. Melby, Owatonna, Minn., 
urging passage of House bill 11998, dog experiment bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

7036. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the Western Fruit Job- 
bers’ Association of America, Chicago, III., presenting resolu- 
tions recommending that no further restrictions of Mexican 
immigration be considered; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

7037. Also, petition of the National Fertilizer Association, 
Washington, D. C., presenting summary of salient points of 
Muscle Shoals situation, inasmuch as no opportunity of the fer- 
tilizer industry was given to present views; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

7038. Also, petition of Edwin Gould, New York City, praying 
for liberality in treatment of the budget for colony in Virgin 
Islands; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

7039. Also, petition of Frederick Sykes, Williamson Candy 
Co., Brooklyn, N. X., urging favorable and immediate considera- 
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tion of the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill, providing retirement for the 
disabled emergency officers of the World War; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7040. Also, petition of United States Customs Inspectors’ 
Association, port of New York, urging early vote and passage 
of the Lehlbach retirement bill, liberalizing the existing pen- 
sion law; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

7041. Also, petition of Central Union Label Council of Greater 
New York, Brooklyn, N. X., urging enactment of the Lehlbach 
retirement bill; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

7042. Also, petition of Central Union Label Council of Greater 
New York, Brooklyn, N. X., indorsing the provisions of the 
Kelly postal policy bill (H. R. 89); to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

7043. Also, petition of New York Branch, National Customs 
Service Association, urging favorable consideration of House 
bill 13143 (formerly H. R. 10644), known as the Bacharach bill, 
providing for increased compensation paid to customs employees; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7044. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Strother, Brogden & 
Oo., C. T. Williams & Co., and Equitable Trust Co., all of Balti- 
more, registering objections to Norris bill (S. 3151) to abolish 
United States district courts ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7045. By Mr. MILLER: Petition of citizens of Seattle, Wash., 
indorsing legislation providing for increases in pension for 
veterans and widows of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

7046. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of 120 citizens of Belmont 
County, urging the passage of legislation increasing the pen- 
sions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7047. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution of the 
State Camp for Veterans of the State of New York, protesting 
against passage of House bill 12204, providing for the transfer 
of the State Camp for Veterans at Bath, N. X., to the Veterans’ 
Bureau ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7048. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the New York Branch, 
United States Customs Employees Association, New York City, 
favoring the passage of the Bacharach bill (H. R. 10644) ; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7049. Also, petition of the Western Fruit Jobbers Association 
of America, Chicago, III., with reference to Mexican immigra- 
tion restrictions; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

7050. Also, petition of the National Fertilizer Association, 
Washington, D. C., with reference to the Muscle Shoals bill; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

7051. Also, petition of the Central Union Label Council of 
Greater New York, favoring the passage of the Kelly bill (H. R. 
89) ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7052. Also, petition of Frederick Sykes, of the Williamson 
Candy Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the passage of the Tyson- 
Fitzgerald bill, providing retirement of disabled emergency 
officers of the World War; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

7053. Also, petition of Edwin Gould, of New York City, appeal- 
ing for liberal treatment of budget for the Virgin Islands; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

7054. Also, petition of the Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ 
Association, Boston, Mass., favoring the passage of the Cara- 
way bill (S. 1005) to regulate the work of the so-called lobby- 
ists; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7055. Also, petition of Central Union Label Council of Greater 
New York, favoring the passage of the Dale-Lehlbach Federal 
employees’ retirement bills (S. 1727 and H. R. 25); to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

7056. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of Central Union Label 
Council of Greater New York, favoring the passage of the Kelly 
postal policy bill (H. R. 89); to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

7057. Also, petition of Pathé Exchange (Inc.), of New York, 
making certain recommendations for clauses to be incorporated 
in the pending copyright bill with reference to motion pictures ; 
to the Committee on Patents, 

7058. Also, petition of the American Agriculture Chemical Co., 
of New York City, protesting against Muscle Shoals resolution 
now before the Rules Committee; to the Committee on Rules. 

7059. Also, petition of Williamson Candy Co., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., favoring the passage of the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill provid- 
ing retirement for the disabled emergency officers of the World 
War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

7060, Also, petition of New York Branch National Customs 
Service Association, of New York, favoring the passage of the 
Bacharach bill (H. R. 10644) providing for salary increases for 
u large number of the customs employees; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. ; 
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7061. Also, petition of the metal trades department, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the passage 
of Senate bill 3685 and House bill 12032, to correct injustices 
suffered by the chief warrant officers of the Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

7062. Also, petition of Central Union Label Council of Greater 
New York, favoring the passage of the Lehlbach-Dale retire- 
per bill (H. R. 25 and S. 1727); to the Committee on the Civil 

ervice. 

7063. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of W. G. Beck and 39 em- 
Ployees in the Postal Service, of Crookston, Minn., and neighbor- 
ing towns, urging the passage of House bills 25 and 89; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7604. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Indiana, Pa., in favor of immediate action on a bill to 
increase the rates of pension for Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7065. By Mr. SWICK: Petition of the congregation of the 
Slippery Rock Presbyterian Church, of Elwood City, Lawrence 
County, Pa., Rey. Paul H. Elliott, pastor, favoring the passage 
of House bill 78, known as the Lankford Sunday rest bill for 
the District of Columbia, or similar measures; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

7066. By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition from citizens of 
Carbondale, Colo., urging early action on legislation for in- 
creased pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7067. Also, petition from citizens of Meeker, Colo., urging 
early action on legislation for increased pensions of Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

7068. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of residents of West Haven, 
Conn., in support of legislation increasing the rate of pensions 
for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7069. By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition from residents of Fort 
Lupton and Boulder, Colo., in behalf of the National Tribune's 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7070. By Mr. UNDERWOOD; Petition of citizens of Billespie- 
ville, Ohio, favoring increase of pensions for Civil War veterans, 
their widows, and dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7071. By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Petition of veterans of 
the Civil War and widows of veterans, of Elkfork, Morgan 
County, Ky., for an increase of pension; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

7072. By Mr. WELCH of California: Petition containing 66 
signatures, forwarded by the United States Employees’ Associa- 
tion, favoring the passage of House bill 6518, to reclassify and 
increase the salaries of Federal employees; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 


SENATE 
Sarurpay, April 21, 1928 
(Legislative day of Friday, April 20, 1928) 

The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. r 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Ashurst George McKellar Simmons 
Barkley Glass McLean Smith 
Bingham Got McMaster Smoot 
Blaine Gooding McNa Steiwer 
Blease Gould Mayfield Stephens 
rah Greene Metcalf Swanson 
Bratton Hale oses Thomas 
rookha Harris Neely Tydings 
Broussard Harrison Norbeck son 
Capper Hawes Norris Vandenberg 
Caraway Hayden Nye Wagner 
Copeland Heflin Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Howell Overman Walsh. Mont. 
Curtis Johnson Pittman Warren 
Cutting Jones Ransdell Waterman 
Dale Kendrick Sackett Watson 
Din Keyes Schall Wheeler 
Fess King Sheppard 
Fletċher La Follette Shipstead 
Frazier Locher Shortridge 


Mr. CARAWAY. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Romxsox] is necessarily 
detained from the Senate because of illness. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack] is necessarily de- 
tained from the Senate on public business. 
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Mr. WAGNER. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Epwaxrps] is detained from the Senate 
because of illness in his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I have here certain 
letters in the nature of petitions which I desire to lay before 
the Senate with a brief word of explanation. 

The distinguished junior Senator from New York [Mr. WAG- 
NER] yesterday discussed at length his proposal for the long- 
range planning of public works as a means to utilize the spend- 
ing power of the Government when periods of economic depres- 
sion need stimulating offset. Shorn of its self-serving political 
preliminaries, the Senator’s economic philosophy greatly inter- 
ests me. He will find it already embodied in the Jones bill 
(S. 2475) to create a prosperity reserve and to stabilize indus- 
try and employment by the expansion of public works during 
periods of unemployment and industrial depression. He will 
find it also in the Kenyon bill as drawn by the distinguished 
former Senator from Iowa in the first session of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress. The Jones bill is now pending on the calen- 
dur. By all means it should be passed, so that the basic prin- 
ciple may be established. Subsequently, in my judgment, the 
principle should be extended, 

It is my contention that when economic depression reaches 
a point where it is advisable to invoke this stimulus of extra 
public work we also haye reached a point where such public 
work should be financed by a temporary diversion of a portion 
of the annual sinking fund rather than by increased taxation, 
which of itself would hurt rather than help in such an emer- 
gency. It is upon this point that I ask permission to have 
inserted in the Recorp certain excerpts from letters which I 
have received upon this subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The excerpts are as follows: 


Excerpts from letter dated April 16, 1928, at Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
addressed to Senator VANDENBERG by Gardner S. Williams, of the 
American Engineering Council 


I personally am prepared to indorse your proposition without re- 
serve—namely, the temporary diversion of sinking funds to finance 
enhanced public works which are undertaken as an offset to emer- 
gency periods of unemployment and depression—and will submit it 
to the American Engineering Council, with whose view in the matter 
it is more in harmony than the text of the present bill. : 

It has been our thought that the execution of public works should 
be slowed down in times of prosperity and extended in times of 
cessation of industry without provision of a special fund, the adjust- 
ment being in the hands of those controlling the works. There are, 
of course, objections to the latter proposition, and I think that your 
suggestion accomplishes the same result as would ours. 

Excerpts from letter to Senator VANDENBERG, dated April 17, 1928, at 
Framingham, Mass., by Henry S. Dennison 


Your proposal is, it seems to me, highly practical. The psychology 
of it is obviously good, though, like all questions of psychology, it 
would be subject to the sometimes quick changes of background, to 
which, however, you, being on the ground, would be fully sensitive. 

Considered from a purely economic viewpoint, the main question 
is whether public work undertaken during times of depression should 
be financed out of the next year's taxes or by borrowing. For, in 
economic effect, though not in psychologic effect, to fail by a hundred 
million to increase the “sinking fund“ for the retirement of public 
debt would be the same as to provide full “sinking fund“ and borrow 
another hundred million. I feel certain that no categorical answer 
applicable to all times and conditions can be given to this question. 
It depends upon a judgment at a given moment as to whether it is 
better for the Government to compete, as it were, with business for the 
capital or income of the country. When interest rates are low and 
profits not too free, borrowing would be indicated, and that is, roughly, 
the state of affairs at the moment. During times of expansion, how- 
ever, interest rates tend to be high and profits good. Then it is 
better to tax. Of course, some other considerations enter, but this, 
I think, is the bald, primary statement of the case. 

Since the record of the past has shown that periods of unemploy- 
ment may come in almost any state of the money market, and since 
profits are likely to be on the low side during such periods, and 
especially since, whatever the previous state of the money market, 
there is a tendency toward low interest rates during times of de- 
pression, it follows that to take extra public works out of Government 
borrowing rather than out of taxes will more often be wise. If, 
however, it is found better actually to set aside funds to be drawn 
upon during times of depression, then those funds could be accumu- 
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lated in either way that at the time of their accumulation best suited 
business conditions. 

To sum up, then, I think your proposition is economically sound in 
almost all likely situations, and, in the situation of the moment, is 
decidedly wise, both economically and psychologically. You will, how- 
ever, I am sure, be prepared to meet the superficial objections which 
were thrown at the similar proposition in Great Britain and served 
temporarily to defeat it, to wit, that borrowing to “make work” 
was like paper-money financing—unsound and dangerous. The point 
lies, of course, in the assumption that the work itself will be unsound; 
but in such a case it is just as bad to tax to get the funds as it is 
to borrow, and unsound public work is even worse in times of pros- 
perity; bad in either case. This superficial argument depends upon 
the fear that the legislating bodies will be carried away by sentiment, 


Excerpt from letter to Senator VANpDENBERG dated April 13 at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., from ex-Senator George Wharton Pepper 

I can not think of any objection that is sound in theory to the 
proposal that you make respecting the suspension of payment into 
the sinking fund simultaneously with and to an extent equal to emer- 
gency appropriations to avert unemployment. I agree with you that it 
is economically sound to say that when we are making emergency 
appropriations for such a purpose we are not in shape to indulge in the 
luxury or debt reduction. I am quite sure that all of us who have 
been interested in this legislation would heartily approve of a modifi- 
cation of the bill on the lines which you suggest if this were to prove 
satisfactory to Secretary Mellon and Senator JONES, 


Excerpt from letter to Senator VANDENBERG written April 20, 1928, at 
New York City, by John B. Andrews, secretary of ‘the American 
Association for Labor Legislation 
I do not think your suggestion is visionary. On the contrary, I 

believe it is economically sound and, subject to the everlasting neces- 
sity of also being “ expedient ” in legislation, it is worthy of the most 
serious consideration whenever this question of financing the long-range 
planning of public works is up for discussion. We want the principle 
adopted now without fail, and any incidental improvement is highly 
desirable where practicable. 

A large number of thoughtful citizens look upon this (the Jones bill) 
as a reasonable measure of preparedness which we may reasonably 
expect to be taken at this session of Congress as one important step 
in the constructive program for dealing with some future period of 
industrial depression. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed with- 
out amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 1736. An act for the relief of Charles Caudwell ; 

S. 1738. An act for the validation of the acquisition of Cana- 
dian properties by the War Department and for the relief of 
certain disbursing officers for payments made thereon; 

S. 1758. An act for the relief of Fred A. Knauf; and 

8. 1771. An act for the relief of Peter S. Kelly. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2126) to provide for compensation for Ona Harring- 
ton for injuries received in airplane accident, with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3325) for the relief of Horace G. Knowles, with 
sey agers in which it requested the concurrence of the 

nate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 332. An act validating homestead entry of Englehard 
Sperstad for certain public land in Alaska ; 

H. R. 548. An act for the relief of Fayette L. Froemke; 

H. R. 851. An act for the relief of Alfred Chapleau; 

R. 1406. An act granting six months’ pay to Lucy B. 


. 2477. An act for the relief of Joseph S. Carroll; 
t. 2494. An act granting six months’ pay to Vincentia V. 


1.8372 An act for the relief of George M. Browder and 
rowder ; 

. 3721. An act for the relief of Arthur L. Hecykell; 
3936. An act for the relief of M. M. Edwards; 

. 8954. An act to reimburse Dr. Philip Suriani; 

. 4014. An act for the relief of Kenneth M. Orr: 

. 4029. An act for the relief of Maude A. Sanger; 

4066. An act to place John P. Holland on the retired 
the United States Navy; 

. 4084. An act for the relief of the persons suffering loss 
ice ount of the Lawton (Okla.) fire, 1917; 
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H. R. 4108. An act to correct the military record of Alfred 
G. V. Meldahl; 

H. R. 4258. An act to authorize credit in the disbursing ac- 
counts of certain officers of the Army of the United States and 
for the settlement of individual claims approved by the War 
Department ; 

H. R. 4265. An act for the relief of certain officers and for- 
mer officers of the Army of the United States, and for other 
individual claims approved by the War Department; 

H. R. 4266. An act for the relief of certain officers and for- 
mer officers of the Army of the United States and for the set- 
tlement of individual claims approyed by the War Department; 

H. R. 4302. An act for the relief of Russell H. Lindsay; 

H. R. 4357. An act for the relief of William Childers; 

H. R. 4396. An act for the relief of Jesse R. Shivers; 

H. R. 4605. An act authorizing the President to issue an appro- 
priate commission and honorable discharge to Landon Randolph 
Mason ; 

H. R. 4766. An act for the relief of Charles James Anderson, 
former commander, United States Naval Reserve Force; 

H. R. 4767. An act for the relief of Paymaster Charles Robert 
O'Leary, United States Navy; 

II. R. 4931. An act for the relief of Frederick D. W. Baldwin; 

H. R. 4935. An act to authorize the appointment of First 
Lieut. Clarence E. Burt, retired, to the grade of captain, retired, 
in the United States Army; 

H. R. 5322. An act for the relief of John P. Stafford; 

H. R. 5341. An act for the relief of the Staunton Brick Co.; 

H. R. 5935. An act for the relief of the McAteer Shipbuilding 
Co. (Inc.); 

H. R. 5953. An act for the relief of E. L. F. Auffurth and 
others ; 

H. R. 6195. An act granting six months’ pay to Constance D. 
Lathrop; 

H. R. 6842. An act for the relief of Joseph F. Friend: 

H. R. 7166. An act to allow credit in the accounts of disburs- 
ing officers of the Army of the United States on account of 
refunds made to purchasers of surplus war supplies ; 

H. R. 7397. An act authorizing the President to order Richard 
B. Barnitz before a retiring board for a hearing of his case 
and upon the findings of such board determine whether or not 
he be placed on the retired list with the rank and pay held by 
him at the time of his resignation ; 

H. R. 7409. An act for the relief of John J. Campbell; 

H. R. 7496. An act for the relief of Kenneth A. Rotharmel ; 

H. R. 7895. An act for the relief of the Lagrange Grocery Co.; 

H. R. 7897. An act to ratify the action of the local board of 
sales control in respect of contracts between the United States 
and the West Point Wholesale Grocery Co., of West Point, Ga. ; 

H. R. 7926. An act to place a retired officer of the Arniy on the 
retired list as a major general; 

H. R. 8474. An act for the relief of Elmer J. Nead; 

H. R. 8529. An act authorizing the Court of Claims to hear 
and determine questions of law involved in the alleged erroneous 
collection of tonnage taxes in 1920 and 1921 on three vessels 
operated by the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, under bareboat 
charter from a Danzig corporation ; 

H. R. 8808. An act for the relief of Charles R. Wareham ; 

H. R. 8809. An act for the relief of George W. Burgess; 
H. R. 8888. An act for the relief of Jose Francisco Rivas; 

H. R. 9017. An act to reinstate Joe Burton Coursey in the 
West Point Military Academy ; 

H. R. 9149. An act for the relief of Maj. Chauncey 8. McNeill; 

H. R. 9161. An act authorizing the President to reappoint 
E. C. Callahan, formerly a captain of Infantry, United States 
Army, a captain of Infantry, United States Army; 

H. R. 9612. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to allow Norman P. Ives, jr., credit on other lands 
for compliances made in homestead entry, Gainesville, 021032; 

H. R. 9789. An act for the relief of Sallie E. McQueen and 
Janie McQueen Parker; 

H. R. 10042. An act to provide for the addition of the names 
of certain persons to the final roll of the Indians of the Flat- 
head Indian Reservation, Mont., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10067. An act for the relief of Marion Banta; 

H. R. 10472. An act to authorize the appointment of Master 
Sergt. August J. Mack as a warrant officer, United States Army; 

H. R. 11014. An act for the relief of Don C. Fees; 

H. R. 11094. An act to correct the military record of William 
Estes ; 

H. R. 11107. An act for the relief of William H. Estabrook ; 

H. R. 11951. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices and 
other buildings and work under the supervision of the Treasury 
Department, and for other approved August 25, 1919, 
as amended by the acts of March 6, 1920, and February 27, 1926; 
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H. R. 11960. An act for the relief of D. George Shorten; and 
H. R. 12311. An act to provide for the payment of compensa- 
tion to William J. Tilson. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2725. An act to extend the provisions of section 2455, 
United States Revised Statutes, to certain public lands in the 
State of Oklahoma; and 

S. 3640. An act authorizing acceptance from PETER G. GERRY 
of the gift of the law library of the late Elbridge T. Gerry. 

PETITION 


Mr, BROOKHART presented the petition of Dr. John H. 
Dayis and sundry other citizens of Sioux City, Iowa, praying 
for the adoption of the so-called Robinson amendment to House 
bill 1, the tax reduction bill, relative to traveling expenses of 
physicians and dentists in connection with their attendance 
upon professional meetings, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12875) making appropria- 
tions for the legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 857) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (8. 3771) vacating the alley between lots 16 and 17, 
square 1083, District of Columbia (Rept. No. 858) ; and 

A bill (S. 3903) to provide for the reinterment of bodies now 
interred. in the grounds of St. Francis de Sales Church in the 
District of Columbia (Rept. No. 859). 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 814) to rearrange and recon- 
struct the Senate wing of the Capitol, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No, 860) thereon. 

Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2139) conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear and determine claims of 
certain bands or tribes of Indians residing in the State of 
Oregon, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 861) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10360) to confer additional jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims under an act entitled “An act authorizing the 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims,” approved May 14, 1926, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 862) thereon. 

Mr. DILL, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2538) for the construction of a road 
across the Makah Reservation to Neah Bay, Wash., reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 864) thereon. 


ST. CLAIR RIVER, PORT HURON, MICH. 


Mr. DALE. Mr. President, from the Committee on Commerce 
I report back fayorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 
11404) authorizing the Port Huron, Sarnia, Point Edward In- 
ternational Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the St. Clair River at or 
near Port Huron, Mich., and I submit a report (No. 856) 
thereon. I call the attention of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. VANDENBERG] to the report. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the bill has the unani- 
mous approval of the House of Representatives, of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, of all the departments involved, and 
relates to a bridge over the St. Clair River. The element of 
time is exceedingly vital. Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate international com- 
merce and improve tne Postal Service the Port Huron, Sarnia, Point 
Edward International Bridge.Co., a Michigan corporation, hereinafter 
referred to as the company, its successors and assigns, be, and is hereby, 
authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the St. Clair River, so far as the United States has 
jurisdiction over the waters of such river, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, between a point at or near the city of Port 
Huron, St. Clair County, State of Michigan, and a point at or near the 
city of Sarnia, Province of Ontario, Dominion of Canada, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construc- 
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tion of bridges over navigable waters.“ approved March 23, 1906, 
subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act, and in 
so far as the company, its successors or assigns, may act in the Do- 
minion of Canada, subject also to the approval of the proper authori- 
ties thereof. 

Skc. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said company, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter upon lands 
and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate and other 
property in the State of Michigan needed for the location, constraction, 
operation, and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches, as are 
possessed by railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge 
corporations for bridge purposes in the State of Michigan, upan making 
just compensation therefor to be ascertained and paid according to the 
laws of such State, and the proceedings therefor shall be the same as 
in the condemnation or expropriation of property for public purposes in 
such State. 

Src, 3. The said company, its successors and assigns, is hereby author- 
ized to fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge, and the rates 
of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary of 
War under the authority contained in the act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. Such bridge shall be constructed in accordance with the stand- 
ard specifications adopted by the American Association of State Highway 
Officials, During the construction of such bridge all work thereon 
shall be subject to inspection and approval by the State Highway 
Department of Michigan. 

Src. 5. The said company, its successors and assigns, shall not en- 
cumber said bridge by the issue of stocks, bonds, notes, mortgages, de- 
bentures, or other evidences of indebtedness in an amount which, 
including all previous encumbrances whether retired or still outstanding, 
shall at any time exceed in the aggregate the cost as reported to and 
determined by the Secretary of War in accordance with section 8 hereof. 
Not less than two-thirds of all encumbrances or securities other than 
preferred stock issued against said bridge shall be first mortgage bonds, 
and not more than one-third may be debentures. None of said bonds 
issued against said bridge shall be sold for less than 92 per cent of their 
par value nor bear interest at a fixed rate in excess of 6½ per cent 
per annum. None of said debentures issued against said bridge shall be 
sold for less than 90 per cent of their par value nor bear interest at 
a fixed rate in excess of 7 per cent per annum. Any preferred stock 
issued shall be at par plus accrued dividend, shall represent value, and 
shall be entitled to cumulative dividends at not to exceed 7 per cent 
per annum, 

Sec. 6. The proceeds from tolls charged for the use of such bridge 
shall be used: First, to pay the maintenance, repair, and operation costs ; 
second, to pay dividends or interest on outstanding preferred stocks, 
bonds, notes, mortgages, debentures, or other obligations issued by the 
company, its successors and assigns; and, third, 20 per cent of any funds 
then remaining shall be retained for corporate uses by the said com- 
pany, its successors and assigns, and the other 80 per cent thereof shall 
be applied by said company, its successors and assigns, in the purchase 
and retirement in accordance with section 5 hereof of said bonds, de- 
bentures, preferred stock, or other outstanding obligations legally in- 
curred against said bridge. At the close of the fiscal year when all bonds, 
debentures, preferred stock, or other obligations legally incurred against 
said bridge shall have been retired in accordance herewith such bridge 
and the approaches thereto and all structures, property, property rights, 
and franchises, so far as the same are located within the United States, 
shall be conveyed by the said company, its successors and assigns, with- 
out cost or expense, to the State of Michigan or to such municipality 
or agency of the State of Michigan as the legislature of said State may 
designate, and so far as the same is situated within the Dominion of 
Canada shall be conveyed, without cost or expense, to the Dominion of 
Canada or to such Province, municipality, or agency thereof as the Do- 
minion of Canada may designate, and all right, title, and interest of said 
company, its successors and assigns, therein shall then cease and deter- 
mine. After said outstanding obligations of the company have been 
retired, said 80 per cent of the net earnings shall be held by the com- 
pany and half thereof shall be turned over to the State of Michigan, or 
its designated municipality or agency, and half to the Dominion of 
Canada, or its designated municipality or agency, at the same time as 
the bridge is turned over. The rates of toll, if any, shall thereafter 
be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount neces- 
sary for the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the bridge 
and jts approaches under economical management. If said bridge shall 
not have become the property of the State of Michigan and the Do- 
minion of Canada, or such agencies as may be authorized by them, in 
accordance with the provisions of this section, within 20 years after 
the date that it is completed and formally opened to traffic, the said 
State of Michigan and the Dominion of Canada, or such agencies as 
may be authorized by them, shall have the additional right at any 
time thereafter to acquire said bridge by purchase and retirement, at 
par plus accrued interest or dividends, of the legally authorized obliga- 
tions then outstanding against same. 

Src. 7. The said company, its successors and assigns, shall keep an 
accurate record of the cost of the bridge and its approaches, the ex- 
penditures for operating, repairing, and maintaining the bridge, the 
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daily traffic, and the tolls collected, and shall annually submit to the 
State Highway Department of Michigan and to the Department of Public 
Highways of the Province of Ontario a sworn itemized statement show- 
ing the traffic, the tolls collected, the maintenance, repair, and operation 
costs, the net earnings, interest, and dividend payments, and the stock, 
bonds, notes, mortgages, debentures, or other obligations retired during 
the preceding fiscal year. The State Highway Department of Michigan 
and the Department of Public Highways of Ontario shall have access at 
any time to all records, files, and books of the said company, it suc- 
cessors and assigns. The mayor of the city of Port Huron, State of 
Michigan, and the mayor of the city of Sarnia, Province of Ontario, 
Dominion of Canada, ex officio, shall be entitled to receive notice of and 
attend meetings of the board of directors of any company or corporation 
now existing or hereafter organized and having the control and opera- 
tion of said bridge. 

Src. 8. The said company, its successors and assigns, shall within 
90 days after the completion of such bridge file with the Secretary of 
War and with the Highway Department of the State of Michigan a 
sworn itemized statement showing the actual original cost of construct- 
ing the bridge and its approaches; the actual cost of acquiring any 
interest in real or other property; interest during construction; and 
the actual financing costs, not to exceed 10 per cent of the total of 
said items. The Secretary of War may, and upon request of the High- 
way Department of the State of Michigan shall, at any time within three 
years after the completion of such bridge, investigate such costs and 
determine the accuracy of the costs alleged in the statement of costs 
so filed, and shall make a finding of the actual costs of constructing 
and financing such bridge; for the purpose of such investigation the 
said company, its successors and assigns, shall make available all of 
its records in connection with the construction and financing thereof. 
The findings of the Secretary of War as to the costs of the construc- 
tion and financing of the bridge shall be conclusive for all purposes 
mentioned in this act, subject only to review in a court of equity for 
fraud or gross mistake. A report of the maintenance, repair, and 
operation costs of said bridge shall be submitted by the said company, 
its successors and assigns, at the end of each six-month period to the 
State Highway Department of Michigan and to the Department of Public 
Highways of the Province of Ontario, Dominion of Canada. If any 
class of expenditures therein is disapproved by said highway depart- 
ments, or either of them, such class of expenditures shall not thereafter, 
without approval, be an obligation payable out of the proceeds of tolls 
collected for the use of such bridge. Reconstruction or betterment 
costs in excess of $10,000 in any fiscal year must be submitted to 
and be approved as necessary and reasonable by the State Highway 
Department of Michigan and the Department of Public Highways of the 
Province of Ontario prior to incurring the expenditures therefor, and 
all betterment and reconstruction costs, duly approved if such approval 
is required, and actually made may be added to the cost of the bridge, 
as determined by the Secretary of War in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section, and in order to meet the cost thereof additional 
obligations or encumbrances not in excess of the amount approved for 
such reconstruction and betterments actually made plus necessary 
financing costs, not exceeding 10 per cent, may be issued against said 
bridge. 

Sec. 9. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the said company, its successors and assigns, and any corporation 
to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and privileges 
may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same by 
mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered 
to exercise the same, subject to the terms and conditions of this act, 
as fully as though conferred herein directly upon such corporation or 
person. 

Sec. 10. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REMISSION OF ESTATE TAX ON ESTATE OF JOHN SEALY 


Mr. THOMAS, From the Committee on Finance I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4166) to remit estate 
tax on the estate of John Sealy, and I submit a report (No. 863) 
thereon. I will say that the bill, I think, will occasion no dis- 
cussion, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
bill will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The bill was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to remit the tax imposed by Title III of the revenue act of 
1924, as amended, upon the transfer of the net estate of John Sealy, 
late a resident of Galveston, Tex., who died on February 19, 1926. 


Mr. JONES. I ask the Senator from Oklahoma if the bill has 
been reported unanimously by the committee? 
Mr. KING. What is the nature of the bill? 
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Mr. THOMAS. It is to remit the tax on a charitable dona- 
tion given by Mr. John Sealy to a hospital in Galveston, Tex. 

Mr. JONES. Is it a unanimous report of the committee? 

Mr, THOMAS. It is. 

Mr. JONES. How much does it involve? 

Mr. THOMAS. The facts are that a bequest to a hospital 
was made by Mr. Sealy, who died 12 days before the tax law 
of 1926 became effective. Because of that fact his bequest will 
be taxed under the 1924 tax law. 

Mr. JONES. I notice that the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance [Mr. Smoor] is present, so I will not make any objec- 
tion to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I do not understand that the 
consideration of this bill will in any way displace the naval 
appropriation bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the consideration of this bill shall in any 
way interfere with the naval appropriation bill, we shall ask 
that it go to the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 4169) granting a pension to James V. Latham; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4170) to authorize plans for a hospital at the 
Home for Aged and Infirm in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. NYE: 

A bill (S. 4171) to establish the Roosevelt National Park in 
North Dakota ; 

A bill (8. 4172) to establish the Killdeer Mountain National 
Park in the State of North Dakota, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 4173) to transfer jurisdiction over certain national 
military parks and national monuments from the War Depart- 
ment to the Department of the Interior, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4174) to establish a woman’s bureau in the Metro- 
politan police department of the District of Columbia, and for 
other ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 4175) to amend the Federal farm loan act, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 4176) for the relief of Henry J. Ford; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4177) for the relief of the next of kin of Herbert 
Myers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 4178) granting an increase of pension to Augusta 
Berg (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4179) to amend the corrupt practices act by extend- 
ing the same to candidates for nomination and election to the 
offices of Representative and Senator in the Congress of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARAWAY (for Mr. RonlxsoN of Arkansas): 

A bill (S. 4180) authorizing the attendance of the Marine 
Band at the Confederate Veterans’ reunion at Little Rock, Ark. ; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4181) granting a pension to James R. Brown; and 

A bill (S. 4182) granting a pension to Ella True; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. DENEEN) : 

A bill (S. 4183) authorizing the filling of a vacancy occurring 
in the office of district judge for the northern district of Mi- 
nois created by the act entitled “An act for the appointment of 
an additional circuit judge for the fourth judicial circuit, for 
the appointment of additional district judges for certain dis- 
tricts, providing for an annual conference of certain judges, 
and for other purposes,” approved September 14, 1922; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 4184) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Hawkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 4185) granting an increase of pension to Emma J, 
3 (With accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4186) to regulate the use of spray painting com- 
pressed air machines, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On April 18, 1928: 

S. 1628. An act relating to the Office of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital. 

On April 14, 1928: 

S. 3435. An act to authorize an appropriation from tribal 
funds to pay part of the cost of the construction of a road on the 
Crow Indian Reservation, Mont. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 10042. An act to provide for the addition of the names 
of certain persons to the final roll of the Indians of the Flathead 
Indian Reservation, Mont., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 11951. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices and 
other buildings and work under the supervision of the Treas- 
ury Department, and for other purposes,” approved August 25, 
1919, as amended by the acts of March 6, 1920, and February 27, 
1926; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 12311. An act to provide for the payment of compensa- 
tion to William J. Tilson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 332. An act validating homestead entry of Englehard 
Sperstad for certain public land in Alaska; 

H. R. 9612. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to allow Norman P. Ives, jr., credit on other lands 
for compliances made in homestead entry, Gainesville, 021032; 


and 
H. R. 9789. An act for the relief of Sallie By McQueen and 
Janie McQueen Parker; to the Committee on Public Lands and 


H. R. 548. An act for the relief of Fayette L. Froemke; 
R.1406. An act granting six months’ pay to Lucy B. 


H B. 2477. An act for the relief of Joseph S. Carroll; 
H. R. 2494. An act granting six months’ pay to Vincentia V. 
Irwin; 


II. R. 3721. An act for the relief of Arthur L. Hecykell ; 
H. R. 4014. An act for the relief of Kenneth M. Orr; 
H. R. 4066. An act to place John P. Holland on the retired 
list "a the United States Navy; 
ERA An act for the relief of Russell H. Lindsay; 
4766. An act for the relief of Charles James Anderson, 
eee United States Naval Reserve Force; 
H. R. 4767. An act for the relief of Paymaster Charles Robert 
, United States Navy; 
4931. An act for the relief of Frederick D. W. Baldwin; 


kp An act granting six months’ pay to Constance D. 
— 5 the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


propriate commission and honorable discharge to Landon Ran- 
dolph Mason; 

H. R. 4935. An act to authorize the appointment of First 
Lieut. Clarence E. Burt, retired, to the grade of captain, retired, 
in the United States Army; 

H. R. 7397. An act authorizing the President to order Richard 
B. Barnitz before a retiring board for a hearing of his case 
and upon the findings of such board determine whether or not 
he be placed on the retired list with the rank and pay held by 
him at the time of his resignation; 

H. R. 7409. An act for the relief of John J. Campbell; 

H. R. 7926. An act to place a retired officer of the Army on 
the retired list as a major general; 

H. R. 9017. An act to reinstate Joe Burton Coursey in the 
West Point Military Academy; 
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II. R. 9149, An act for the relief of Maj. Chauncey S. McNeill; 

H. R. 9161. An act authorizing the President to reappoint 
E. ©. Callahan, formerly a captain of Infantry, United States 
Army, a captain of Infantry, United States Army; 

II. R. 10472. An act to authorize the appointment of Master 
Sergt. August J. Mack as a warrant officer, United States Army; 

II. R. 11094. An act to correct the military record of William 
Estes; and 

II. R. 11107. An act for the relief of William H. Estabrook ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

H. R. 3372. An act for the relief of George M. Browder and 
F. N. Browder; 

II. R. 3936. An act for the relief of M. M. Edwards; 

II. R. 3954. An act to reimburse Dr. Philip Suriani; 

II. R. 4029. An act for the relief of Maude A. Sanger; 

H. R. 4084. An act for the relief of the persons suffering loss 
on account of the Lawton, Okla., fire, 1917; 

II. R. 4258. An act to authorize credit in the disbursing ac- 
counts of certain officers of the Army of the United States and 
for the settlement of individual claims approved by the War 
Department ; 

H. R. 4265. An act for the relief of certain officers and former 
officers of the Army of the United States, and for other indi- 
vidual claims approved by the War Department; 

H. R. 4266. An act for the relief of certain officers and former 
officers of the Army of the United States, and for the settle- 
ment of individual claims approved by the War Department; 

II. R. 4857. An act for the relief of William Childers; 

H. R. 4396. An act for the relief of Jesse R. Shivers; 

II. R. 5322. An act for the relief of John P. Stafford; 

H. R. 5341. An act for the relief of the Staunton Brick Co.; 

a H. R. 5935. An act for the relief of the McAteer Shipbuilding 
0. (Inc.); 

H. R. 5053. An act for the relief of E. L. F. Auffurth and 
others; 

II. R. 6842. An act for the relief of Joseph F. Friend; 

II. R. 7166. An act to allow credit in the accounts of dis- 
bursing officers of the Army of the United States on account of 
refunds made to purchasers of surplus war supplies; 

II. R. 7496. An act for the relief of Kenneth A. Rotharmel ; 

H. R. 7895. An act for the relief of the Lagrange Grocery Co.; 

H. R. 7897. An act to ratify the action of a local board of 
sales control in respect of contracts between the United States 
and the West Point Wholesale Grocery Co., of West Point, Ga. ; 

H. R. 8474. An act for the relief of Elmer J. Nead; 

H. R. 8529. An act authorizing the Court of Claims to hear 
and determine questions of law involved in the alleged errone- 
ous collection of tonnage taxes in 1920 and 1921 on three vessels 
operated by the Standard Oil Co of New Jersey, under bare- 
boat charter from a Danzig corporation ; 

II. R. 8808. An act for the relief of Charles R. Wareham; 

H. R. 8809. An act for the relief of George W. Burgess; 

II. R. 8888. An act for the relief of Jose Francisco Rivas; 

H. R. 10067. An act for the relief of Marion Banta ; 

II. R. 11014. An act for the relief of Don C. Fees; and 

II. R. 11960. An act for the relief of D. George Shorten; to 
the Committee on Claims. 


BOULDER DAM 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be inserted in the Recorp an editorial from this 
morning’s Washington Herald entitled “How Power Trust uses 
newspapers.“ 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


HOW POWER TRUST USES NEWSPAPERS 


It is pretty to watch how the Power Trust gets hold of newspapers 
and uses them to block congressional action on Boulder Dam. 

The Chicago Tribune, one of the leading newspapers of the country, 
is an illustration, brought out in the current investigation of the 
“ electric-power industry,” by the Federal Trade Commission. 

On January 27, 1927, a rush telegram was sent out from New York to 
mobilize public opinion against the Boulder Dam bill, whose passage 
was then threatening. 

The telegram was signed by George Oxley, publicity director of the 
National Electric Light Association, then the propaganda organization 
of the private power interests in the United States. 

The telegram was received by many local publicity directors in the 
eountry, among then B. J. Mullaney, of Chicago, chairman of the 
Illinois Committee on Public-Utility Information. 

On January 27, the same day, Mullaney instructed his assistant, 
McGregor, to get busy. The instructions ended: 

“Perhaps Harper Leech can be interested. Perhaps some of the 
financial editors or reporters can be interested and then helped to get 
an interview out of some prominent citizen, banker, or otherwise, from 
the viewpoint of keeping the Government out of business.” 
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Harper Leech was and is a feature writer on the Chicago Tribune. 
Well, they got Harper Leech interested. He is still interested and 
writing against Boulder Dam with material the private power people 
are furnishing him. 

That is made quite clear in a letter written on March 21, 1928, leas 
than a month ago, from McGregor to Maj. J. S. F. Richardson, of the 
Joint Committee of National Utility Associations, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. Major Richardson's committee has replaced the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association as the oficial power company propa- 
ganda organization to fight Boulder Dam. McGregor writes: 


Manch 21, 1928. 

Dear Mon RICHARDSON : Harper Leech, of the Chicago Tribune (he 
who wrote as Serutator“), is working on a series of articles about 
the electric light and power industry and is obtaining quite a bit of 
data through this office. 

Now he is on the track of Boulder Dam. He wants to know if the 
construction of Boulder Dam in accordance with the Swing-Johnson 
bill would back the water up over any other feasible dam sites for a 
power supply. 

Also he has an idea—from some information he has obtained—that 
the whole Boulder Dam is a Los Angeles real-estate promotion affair. 
He would like to have any data that might be had to back up that 
theory. 

I'll appreciate it if you'll have some one wire me to-morrow (Thurs- 
day), if possible, the answer to the first question, and let me know if 
you can send me any data to support the real-estate promotion idea. 

Also, what is the latest developments, theories, etc., concerning the 
proposition—material that might help him. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
R. R. MCGREGOR. 

Did they get the information to Mr. Leech? 

Well, the Chicago Tribune of April 5, 1928, presents Mr. Leech's 
article with the foreword: 

“The Tribune presents a second article on the Boulder Dam, the 
giant water development project which is causing a hard fight in 
Congress.” 

The meat of the Leech story is in its headline: “Great clamor for a 
United States built Boulder Dam. Los Angeles real-estate boom awaits.” 
The final paragraph of Mr. Leech's article reads: 

“But no matter what the ultimate problems would be, the psycho- 
logical effect of a Federal authorization and appropriation for Boulder 
Dam would be certain. A great boom in real-estate values not only 
in the Los Angeles region but in all of the area affected by the project 
would start as soon as the President signed the bill. They know a boom 
when they see one in the Southwest, and they can see one a long 
way off.” 

The Chicago Tribune editorial writer picked up Mr. Leech's conten- 
tion that Boulder Dam was a Los Angeles real-estate proposition, and 
in the newspaper's lead editorial of April 16 he wrote: 

“We are persuaded that the Boulder Dam proposal should be de- 
feated. The expenditure of $125,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money, pri- 
marily for the benefit of real-estate speculators, would be worse than 
unwise. It would be a scandal as odious as Teapot Dome.” 

We do not believe that the Chicago Tribune, or its eminent editors, 
knew that the paper was being used by the private power companies to 
play their game. 

We believe that the resentment of the public should be turned merely 
against the insidious methods of the Power Trust organization, intent 
upon diverting newspapers from their proper function of protecting the 
public, and, instead, making them the mouthpieces of private monopoly. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 12286) making appropriations for the 
Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes, the pending ques- 
tion being on the amendment of Mr. BLAINE to insert, after 
line 17, page 53, the following proviso: 5 


Provided, That after December 25, 1928, none of the appropriations 
made in this act shall be used to pay any expenses incurred in con- 
nection with acts of hostility against a friendly foreign nation, or any 
belligerent intervention in the affairs of a foreign nation, or any inter- 
vention in the domestic affairs of any foreign nation, unless war has 
been declared by Congress or unless a state of war actually exists under 
recognized principles of international law. 

The word “acts of hostility” and the words “ belligerent interven- 
tion shall include within their meaning the employment of coercion or 
force in the collection of any pecuniary claim or any claim or right to 
any grant or concession for or on behalf of any private citizen, copart- 
nership, or corporation of the United States against the government of 
a foreign nation, either upon the initiation of the Government of the 
United States or upon the invitation of any foreign government existing 
de jure or de facto, 
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Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the amendment offered by the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] to the naval 
appropriation bill, having to do with the marines in Nicaragua, 
has attracted much attention and brought about much debate. 
The senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] admitted that 
mistakes had been made undoubtedly, probably based upon 
misinformation which had been given to the State Department 
and the executive department. I think that is undoubtedly 
true. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] also in his remarks 
yesterday admitted that blunders had been made in regard to 
the attitude of our administration, or at least its action, with 
reference to the marines in Nicaragua. He especially thought 
that a blunder had been made in withdrawing the marines from 
Nicaragua some months ago because, he said, a revolution was 
started after that withdrawal. 

Looking at the situation from the outside, it seems as if the 
withdrawal of the marines, if it was a blunder, was based upon 
misinformation given by some of the financial interests of Wall 
Street, because it turned out apparently to their advantage. I 
am not accusing the administration of being connected in any 
way or working in combination with the Wall Street interests, 
but it seemed to work out that way. There was an assistant 
in the State Department who had been an employee of one of 
the big Wall Street firms, who afterwards left the employ of 
the State Department and went back to the New York firm after 
some deals were put across for the benefit of the big New York 
financial interests. 

The revolution which took place in Nicaragua while the ma- 
rines were out would indicate that the Liberals seemed to be 
getting the advantage and were gaining pretty rapidly. Of 
course, after deals were made which gaye some of the financial 
interests in this country practical control of the railroads and 
banking and power interests of Nicaragua, it was time again 
to send the marines in to stop the revolution and protect the 
Government under President Diaz, which everyone seems to ad- 
mit was absolutely without any authority, at least legal author- 
ity, until he was recognized by the United States and the ma- 
rines were sent down there to protect him. 

In view of all the mixed-up situation we have gotten into 
through our attempts to protect property by means of our 
somers and marines, it seems to me that the logical way out 
of the whole difficulty might be to outlaw the whole war propo- 
sition. 

It was admitted here on yesterday by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Eper] that we are in a state of war with Nicaragua 
to-day. I think there is no doubt about that. Although Con- 
gress has never authorized it, yet there seems to be a state of 
war, and, as the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] so ably set 
forth a couple of days ago, it would seem almost impracticable 
and impossible to withdraw the marines from Nicaragua at the 
present time because of conditions existing there, which, the 
chances are, if the marines were withdrawn, would go from bad 
to worse. So I suppose the marines will have to be left in 
Nicaragua at least until after the election in that country shall 
have been held. Notwithstanding that, I believe the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] is a good one, 
and that it should be adopted. 

It occurs to me, however, that the thing to do, the step to 
take, in order to avoid future trouble of this kind is to pre- 
vent all war and, if possible, to make war legally impossible. 
So I want to address the Senate on Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
which provides for the outlawing of all war. Judging from 
the communications I haye received from practically every 
State in the Union in reference to the joint resolution, I be- 
lieve that the great majority of the people to-day, if they were 
giyen an opportunity to vote on the subject, would vote for 
ontlawing war, to make war impossible; and if Congress is 
willing to give the people a chance to express themselves, 
through their State legislatures and otherwise, upon this im- 
portant question, I think there can be no doubt that the out- 
come will be the adoption of the amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States which is proposed by the joint resolution. 

Mr. President, the amendment to the Constitution proposed 
by Senate Joint Resolution 1 would make it legally impossible 
for the United States to commit the greatest crime known to 
man. It would outlaw war. 

I believe in the propozed amendment to our Constitution be- 
cause I do not want to be a party to the crime of war; because 
I am unwilling that the Nation to which I belong, for which 
I am in part responsible, shall ever again commit that crime. 

No compromise is possible. We must either outlaw war and 
take the consequences, whatever they may be, or be ready for 
the next war and take the consequences, whatever they may be. 
There is no middle ground. It has been aptly said that— 


either civilization must destroy war or war will destroy civilization, 
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I am for the outlawing of war, believing that is the humane 
way of safety and sanity. It is the only way which can be 
taken by those who see in war a denial of Christianity and 
civilization, a denial of the survival of all that gives value to 
the work of men and of nations. 

We have talked peace, but we have not repudiated war. We 
entered and fought a war to end war and then began to prepare 
at once for the “next war.” We have made gestures of good 
will and killed Nicaraguans. We have gone to disarmament 
conferences and talked about the size of battleships and the 
elevation of guns. Colonel Lindbergh has been our envoy of 
international friendship, yet the very boys who seek to emulate 
him are being forced to take military training in our schools 
ares colleges so that, whenever friendship fails, killing can 


This is both inconsistent and hypocritical, and unworthy of 
the American people. There is neither principle nor common 
sense in such a mixture. 

The proposed amendment is a definite, uncompromising re- 
pudiation of war by the United States. It makes war an out- 
law, depriving it, the enemy of law, of all legal sanction and 
prestige, of all the protection and support which our Constitu- 
tion now gives it. 

The amendment provides that war for any purpose shall be 
illegal; that it shall be illegal to prepare for war or spend 
money for war. It eliminates all powers of war from the Con- 
stitution. The Women's Peace Union proposed this amendment. 
They are honestly in fayor of it and have the courage of their 
conviction to back it. They are using their political power 
to oppose the crime of war, to conserve life, and to promote the 
cause of civilization. 

I have had letters and telegrams from men and women all 
over the Nation favoring this amendment. But, as in all 
reform movements, some scoff, scorn, and oppose. 

A New York woman, opposing the amendment, wrote as 
follows: A 


I received to-day from a friend in Washington a newspaper clipping 
which reports a resolution pyt forward by you for a constitutional 
amendment under which the United States would be prohibited from 
preparing for or engaging in offensive or defensive war. I can not be- 
lieve any man could be elected to your high office who entertains such 
treasonable sentiments, and no intelligent or patriotic American can 
view such a resolution otherwise. 


To this lady I replied: 


I am at a loss to know what the newspaper clipping to which you 
refer could have contained in order that you should make such rash 
statements as you have in your letter. 

The resolution I introduced was for an amendment to outlaw war, 
and it seems to me that any good, Christian woman must be in favor 
of a measure of this kind. Zona Gale said: When any body politic 
in all the world will say quietly through its lawmakers, ‘We are 
done with every form of militarism in our State,’ I am assured that 
this will be, not the shot, but the voice, heard around the world,” 
which I believe is true. 


In contrast with the letter from New York was one received 
from a citizen of North Dakota. It reads: 


Listening to a sermon yesterday, my attention was called to a bill 
before Congress whereby the Navy is to receive a vast sum of public 
money for the next 10 years for the building of battleships. 

Arms never mean peace, and I am opposed to any war, and I think 
the congregation yesterday, judging from the remarks after the sermon, 
were unanimously with the preacher for the prevention of all wars. 

In view of our enormous public debt and the necessity of more hos- 
pitals, I think that the people who pay the taxes and do the dying and 
the mourning should be entitled to be heard from before this apparently 
mad policy is fixed. 


These letters express two very usual attitudes toward war. 
To the lady who denounces this resolution war is apparently 
almost a sacred institution, her highest ideal of patriotism. To 
her, loyalty to our country and belief in the war system are 
synonymous. Anyone who Says we can and should outlaw war 
is to her a traitor. She represents the established order, which 
does not explain or justify itself, yet threatens anyone who has 
other standards and ideas. This type of men and women are, 
in my opinion, the chief obstacle to a clear understanding of 
war and to the immediate repudiation of it, which under- 
standing will produce. 

The writer of the other letter is realistic, seeing in war death, 
sorrow, and the expenditure of vast sums of money which are 
needed for beneficent purposes and for the payment of war 
debts we already have. I agree with this correspondent not 
only in opposing all war but also in believing that armies and 
navies do not bring peace. 


1928 


Our War Department, in Document No. 499, gave these war 
strengths for 1911—that is, the soldiers and the reserves fully 
trained: 


Of France, 2,988,136; of Germany, 4,713,366; of Austria, 2,059,954; 
of Russia, 4,689,409 ; of England, 366,190; and of Italy, 1,586,270. 


Did these armies stand for peace or protection? The World 
War demoustrated that they brought anything but peace, and 
the protection was, to say the least, far from perfect. It is 
also my belief that before any further war preparations are 
authorized the “people who do the dying, mourning, and pay- 
ing should have an opportunity to decide whether or not they 
wish to sanction war or peace, whether or not they wish to 
maintain armed forces or to abolish them and outlaw war. 

The war powers now possessed by our Government were 
written into the Constitution 141 years ago. No one alive now 
has had any yoice or vote concerning them. Since 1787 much 
advancement has admittedly been made, manhood suffrage has 
been extended, slavery has been abolished, women have secured 
their political freedom. But on this most vital matter the 
people have had no chance to express themselves. I wonder 
how many of our citizens to-day would agree with the statement 
of George Mason, in the Virginia convention, called for the 
ratification of the Constitution. He said: 


I abominate and detest the idea of a government where there is a 
standing army. * * * When a standing army is established in 
any country the people lose their liberty. (Elliott's Debates, p. 379, 
Vol. III.) 


And with Madison, who said at the same convention: 


Mr. Chairman, I most cordially agree with the honorable gentleman 
last up that a standing army is one of the greatest mischiefs that can 
possibly happen. * + œ (Ibid., p. 381, Vol. III.) 


We have had, and we now have, the standing army many 
of our forefathers feared. We have had the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War, the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, and 
the late World War; and in addition an almost unbroken lme 
of military expeditions and undertakings from 1789 to the 
present year, when our marines have been employed in Haiti, 
Nicaragua, China, the Philippines, and wherever else they have 
been sent, even without the authorization of Congress or the 
consent of the people. I have many clippings which tell some- 
thing of the death and destruction our armed forces have caused 
in China and Nicaragua in 1927-28, and the recent statements 
from the Secretary of the Navy give 21 of our marines killed 
and died of wounds, and 202 natives killed in Nicaragua in the 
past year. I am not proud of these figures, Mr. President. It 
seems to be popular at present to speak of our soldiers and 
marines as though they were welfare workers, engaged in 
philanthropic missions here and there about the world. If that 
were really the object, Mr. President, we might better send the 
Salvation Army, for their record for welfare work is vastly 
better than that of our war forces. 

O Mr. President, I am not in any way blaming the soldiers 
and marines. Oh, no; they are not to blame. Their's not 
to reason why; their's but to do and die.” The blame is ours, 
here in the Senate and the other branch of the Congress. We 
have the power to regulate these conditions and to change our 
methods, so that never again shall an agent of ours kill people 
in the name of the United States, thereby inviting hatred and 
violence from others. 

Let us not be deceived. The purpose of armed forces is to 
kill, wound, to maim, to destroy. I quote from the official 
training regulations of the United States Government: 


The fighting instinct of the individual soldier must be developed to 
its highest point by the instructor. (Training Regulations, No. 50-25, 
War Department, Washington, January 2, 1926, p. 1.) 

The point of the bayonet should be directed against the opponent’s 
throat, especially in hand-to-hand fighting, so that the point will enter 
easily and make a fatal wound on penetrating a few inches. Other 
vulnerable and frequently exposed parts are the face, chest, lower 
abdomen, thighs, and, when the back is turned, the kidneys. The arm- 
pit, which may be reached with a jab, if the throat is protected, is 
vulnerable because it contains large blood vessels and a nerve center. 

Four to six inches penetration is enough to incapacitate and allow a 
quick withdrawal, whereas if a bayonet is driven home too far it is 
often impossible to withdraw it. In such cases, a round must be fired 
to break up the obstruction. (Ibid. p. 5.) 

In many instances, a kick to kneecap or crotch will aid the butt 
stroke. A butt stroke or kick will only temporarily disable an enemy, 
and it should be clearly understood that the butt must not be employed 
when it is possible to use the point of the bayonet effectively. (Ibid. 
p. 22.) 

There is a lot more in these training regulations to show 
how war maiming and killing can best be done, the rewards 
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going to those most skilled in the job, as the next quotation 
shows: 

* + © to each officer and enlisted man qualifying for the fest 
time as bayonet expert, insignia indicating their skill with the bayonet 
will be issued. (Ibid., p. 43.) 


Not much philanthropy or Christianity about that. Are we 
proud of teaching this to our boys and sending them out in the 
world to practice it? 

Col. Charles Erskine Wood, of California, a West Point 
graduate of 1874, who saw 10 years of active service, in com- 
menting upon these instructions at the hearing on this amend- 
ment last winter, said: 


Now, the art of war, if it is an art, has changed very greatly pore 
I left West Point and was engaged in slaughtering Indians * * 
we did not have such things as poison gas, and my instruction in oc 
use of the bayonet was always to spare your man if he was down and 
wanted quarter, and we were not told to seek out his kidneys if he lay 
on his belly and seek out his heart if he lay on his back. (Sixty-ninth 
Cong., 2d sess., hearing before subcommittee of Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, constitutional amendment making war legally impossible. 
January 22, 1927, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


Mr. President, what happens to the souls of our boys while 
they stand before dummies in human form learning to perfect 
the diabolical use of the bayonet? And what must they think 
of us, the United States Congress, who, in the last analysis, are 
responsible? 

So long as we sanction and provide for war we are respon- 
sible for every act of war, for all the agony, all the torture, 
and all the hideous waste it involves. 

This, for instance, is a description of a trench raid by Maj. 
Gen. Robert Lee Bullard, who was with the A. E. F. in France: 


* è œ It is a short, terrible, crashing fight, a thing of a few 
rods and a few minutes, filled with danger and death. It is preceded 
and followed by a tornado of artillery fire that drives men into the 
earth as the only safety, from which they may not emerge at all—or 
emerge to death or capture. Its suddenness, its hand-to-hand deadly 
encounters, its carnage at close quarters with daggers, pistols, and 
fearful explosives, its shattering, bloody, merciless action, make it terri- 
ble to both raiders and raided. Well that it lasts but a few minutes— 
it can not last more. (Bullard, Personalities and Reminiscences of the 
War, p. 148.) 


Here is another picture of war given us by an American 
soldier named Wallace, writing of his experiences in the British 
Army in the Dardanelles: 


For seven weeks we lay in this position, with 2,400 dead men lying 
within 10 yards of us, unable to pull them into the trench to cremate 
them or to get out and bury them. There it lay—heads, arms, legs, 
feet, hands, brains, and entrails and pieces of flesh, littered all over the 
slope of the parapet; the hot broiling sun blazing down upon this mass 
of mutilated human flesh to rot it and form maggots. And then it 
rained and washed all this nauseating mass into our trench. And in 
this we had to eat, sleep, and live! (Wallace, Daniel H., Shanghaied 
into the European War, 1916, published by League of Humanity, Chi- 
cago, p. 9.) 


Mr. President, these things are not decent. They are not 
civilized. They are not Christian. We boast of our advanced 
civilization. We are pleased to call ourselves a Christian na- 
tion. After thousands of years of civilization and after 1900 
years of Christian teachings, in the name of the Great Master, 
is it not time to abolish war? It seems all but incredible that at 
this day and age we can send our boys to war to do such deeds 
and endure such suffering. The reason is, of course, that in 
this matter of war we think in terms of nations and govern- 
ments and so-called sacred property rights, and not in terms of 
human beings as the victims. We like to think of the courage, 
the bravery, the heroism of our boys. But it is our duty here 
to see to it that their youth, their strength, their courage, their 
loyalty shall not be betrayed by ignorance, fear, hate, or greed. 

It is our finest young men we send to war, 


The Napoleonic wars shortened the stature of the French race by 
killing off so many tall soldiers whose height would have been inherited 
had they lived to have children. So also the World War has killed off 
the healthiest, strongest, bravest, and most intelligent young men of 
Europe—medically selected for slaughter, (League or War? By Dr, 
Irving Fisher, p. 206.) 


Why do we go into war? 

I quote from an address made at Harvard University in 
June, 1927, by the Hon. Alanson B. Houghton, our present 
ambassador to the Court of St. James: 


War does not originate from time to time simply in a sudden and 
uncontrollable impulse on the part of one of these great national 
masses to go out and slaughter another. War is possible, no doubt, 
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because these masses are willing, under conditions, to fight. But these 
conditions are themselves an integral part of the problem. And that 
problem 


He continues 


broadly speaking, is the outcome of a series of maneuvers by which the 

| masses concerned are brought into positions of opposition. Obviously, 
this maneuvering is not done by the masses themselves. Collectively 
and as individuals they have little, if anything, to do with the subtle 
and gradual shifting of international relationships. Their interests are 
directed to the more humble and prosaic task of earning a living. 

The maneuvering is done by little groups of men called governments. 
These little groups seek constantly and naturally to gain supposed 
advantages of one sort and another for their own nationals. Out of 
their efforts to enlarge or to strengthen or to maintain the interests 
intrusted to their charge the masses they represent are gradnally maneu- 
vered into positions which, to say the least, can not easily be surren- 
dered, If the process continues, sooner or later a situation arises in 
which an agreement between these small groups becomes impossible. 
Then, on the ground that their lives and families and property are some- 
how involved and endangered, these great masses of men and women, 
roused by every power of organized appeal and propaganda, are ordered 
under arms, and war follows. The entire process is in control of the 
smaller groups. They make the issue. They declare the war. The 
masses they control simply obey. 


That is what our present ambassador to the Court of St. 
James says. 

This statement is undoubtedly true. Ambassador Houghton 
might have added that every country in the World War con- 
scripted its soldiers. The United States, after conscripting, 
endeavored to make the soldiers hate the enemy. For example, 
nae is an extract from the diary of Maj. Gen. Robert Lee 

ullard: 


January 8, 1918: Am engaged in a hate-making campaign against the 
German. I am trying to imbue our soldiers with a determined hatred 
of them, their method, their purposes and acts. It is justified by Ger- 
man conduct in Belgium and France. It is, besides, a part of the prep- 
aration necessary. I believe that I shall succeed. * * * I deemed 
it especially necessary with our men, because many of them had been 
quite accustomed to Germans as fellow-citizens at home in the United 
States. Not having found them cruel or brutal, they would think that 
the Germans as an enemy had been lied about greatly by English and 
French. (Bullard, Personalities and Reminiscences of the War, pp. 
116, 118.) 


War ought to be outlawed because of what it always, and of 
necessity, involves—hating and lying, killing and maiming, vio- 
lent coercion of body and soul. We ought to outlaw war, even 
if it could ever profit us or protect us, though there is no con- 
clusive evidence that it can do either. 

The only way in which we can outlaw war is by amending 
the Constitution. If there were any other way, no one would 
propose so drastic a change, and one which will take several 
years at least to accomplish. So long as our fundamental law 
gives war powers to the Government, war will be a legal ac- 
tivity, which we can not restrain by a treaty, by an act of Con- 
gress, even by a referendum of the people. 

1 have been asked why I do not modify this resolution. One 
suggestion is that war be made illegal except in case of inya- 
sion. What would be the result? We would have, as we have 
now, a great Army, Navy, and air force to protect us from the 
possible, though to my mind very improbable, invader; for 
even now, with war for any purpose, even aggression or con- 
quest, entirely legal, we are told that our armed forces are 
merely for defense—defense of our lives, our homes, our insti- 
tutions, our industries. 

The most ardent of our preparedness advocates will not admit 
that our Army should or could be used for invasion. Our 
greater Navy advocates will not admit any desire for conquest. 
Oh, no; their one plea is preparedness and defense. Therefore, 
if war were legal only for the purpose of resisting invasion, 
we would have just such an Army, Navy, and air force as we 
now have. We would then, as now, confess our willingness to 
hide behind the bodies of our boys in order to keep ourselves 
safe. In the meantime our boys would be used, as they are now, 
to protect our business interests and alleged property rights 
away from home; getting us into trouble instead of keeping us 
out; using our flag to cover greed and coercion, instead of hold- 
ing it up proudly as the emblem of liberty and justice. 

There is the same objection to the proposal for a referendum 
on war before Congress can declare war in any given instance. 
The Army, Navy, and air forces would lavye to be maintained 
ready for use in case the result of the referendum were in 
favor of war, though I do not believe the people of the United 
States would ever yote in favor of war, no matter how much 
misleading propaganda bad previously been fed to them. 
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It has been suggested that we enter into agreements with 


other nations not to fight, but keep our armed forces to use in 


case the other nations break their agreements. That sugges- 

tion also shows faith in the efficacy of armed force, and implies 

moral sanction for it. Moreover, the possession of armed forces 

means the use of them, either directly in actual killing or indi- 

rectly in coercing the weak, because it seems to be easier to 
resort to violence than to rely upon justice and intelligence. 

War is the selfish and greedy man’s way of settlement. 

If, as a practical matter, it were possible to make treaties 
with other countries outlawing war and also providing for com- 
plete disarmament, the treaties would not be binding as far as 
we are concerned, because they would be in conflict with the 
war powers granted by the Constitution of the United States, 
and a treaty can not deprive the Government of its constitu- 
tional powers. Moreover, any treaty can be nullified by an act of 
cece of subsequent date, if, and in so far as, the two are in 
conflict. 

This amendment differs from other peace plans which have 
been proposed in that it does not attempt to reconcile war and 
peace. The amendment is designed merely to make war legally 
impossible. Its proponents believe this can and should be done. 
They believe that the resort to violence is now in no sense a 
necessity but a habit, a survival of the time when the economic : 
and social interests of men and nations were conflicting, not 
interwoven and interdependent at all points, as we now see 
them to be, 

Therefore the proposal does not bear on its face the solution 
of all economic problems, all national and international rela- 
tions. Many people contend that war and preparation for war 
must go on until a solution is found. That might be a reason- 
able contention, if war offered any such solution. Even then 
some of us might prefer the disputes, the animosities, and the 
problems to the war; in short, prefer the disease to the remedy. 
A successful operation which kills the patient does not amount 
to much. What war has ever been worth the cost? 

War does not settle trade disputes, abolish racial animosities, 
guarantee the safety of lives, investments, and governments, or 
furnish a permanent cure for hate, greed, and murder. In fact, 
war actualiy prevents such settlements, guarantees, and cures, 
because it sweeps whole nations out of sanity into the grip of 
the most destructive emotions, far beyond the call of justice, 
reason, and humanity, F 

The development of modern warfare makes it almost impos- 
sible to talk of the defense of life or property, no matter how 
efficient the army, the navy, and the munition workers may be. 
With aircraft capable of crossing the ocean and destroying our 
cities in a night, it is futile to talk of the sacred right of self- 
defense. The right may still exist but the defense is practically 
impossible, 

The following quotations were used by Dr. Irving Fisher in 
his book League or War: 


[From the New York Times, March 13, 1921] 


The Chemical Warfare Service has discovered a liquid poison so strong 
that three drops will kill anyone whose skin it touches. Fall- 
ing like rain from nozzles attached to airplanes, the liquid would kill 
everything in the aircraft’s path. 

The use of poisonous gas at the end of the World War was a child's 
game compared to what it will be in the future. (Brig. Gen. A, B. 
Fries, Chemical Warfare Division, United States Army.) 


In a report to the League of Nations, published in the New 
York Times of August 22, 1924, Professor Angell said: 


That whereas it is possible to take refuge from steel projectiles and 
high explosives in deep trenches and dugouts, there is no refuge from 
deadly gases. 


And Professor Mayer doubts whether the world sufficiently 
realizes the power of the new arms and the dangers to which 
they expose populations, while Professor Cannon goes further 
and says that in the last war nothing was seen which is even 
comparable with the probable destruction of industrial regions 
and the massacres of civilian populations in the war now being 
planned. 

Mr, President, this is a far cry from the Middle Ages, when 
it was forbidden to bombard a city before due notice had been 
given and every opportunity granted the noncombatants to flee 
from the danger. 

No; there will be no guaranty of safety in the “next war,” 
either to life or property. ‘There may be an apparent victory, 
perhaps, for the nation which is most ruthlessly efficient in the 
use of bombs, poison gas, and disease germs, which sacrifices its 
own population and wealth and destroys without scruple or 
discrimination the enemy, young and old, women and children, 
ill and infirm. I can not believe, Mr. President, that such a 
victory could possibly be worth the price. 
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Many people realize that a guaranty of safety or defense is 
impossible for anyone to give, yet demand that guarantee before 
they will consider this amendment. They wish to keep the 
advocates of the amendment busy, offering them facts and fig- 
ures about arbitration, passive resistance, multilateral treaties, 
and so on, in order that they themselves will not have to think 
about the amendment and the truth which it embodies, namely: 
That violence and bloodshed are always wrong in principle and 
disastrous in practice. These same people admit that stealing 
is wrong in principle and generally disastrous in practice. They 
do not say, “Give me a guaranty that I shall always have 
plenty of money or I will steal and make others steal for me.” 
That would be unmoral. Is it not even more unmoral to de- 
mand the guaranty before we refrain from killing our fellow 
men—unmoral for those who believe that human life should be 
held sacred, unmoral also for those who believe that law and 
order must suffer whenever and wherever life is held cheap? 

It is said that cannibalism became unpopular when some 
cannibal, with the vision of a capitalist, saw that it would be 
more profitable to keep his victim alive and make him work, 
since insteat of merely furnishing one meal he could produce 
many meals for his captor. 

If we are not interested in abstract morality, we can certainly 
see that instead of killing our neighbors we might better let 
them live and trade with them, thus producing many meals and 
much prosperity for ourselves. 

To my mind these are the only questions we need ask our- 
selves: Is war a crime against humanity? If so, shall we 
commit that crime? Or shall we say we are done with it—It 
shall be outlawed? 

The proponents of this amendment say outlaw war. My 
home is near the Canadian border. That border is unarmed. 
Between Canada and the United States there is peace and 
friendship. It is possible to extend that peace and friendship 
to the world, and it is possible to begin now. 

If this resolution be adopted, if the United States disarm 
completely and spend a little money to let the people of the 
world know why we are unarmed, no one will attack us. 
Governments might be willing, but their people never would. 

In any event, I would rather take the chance that we might 
possibly be wrong in putting such faith in our fellow men than 
to face the certainty that our country will continue to commit 
the crime of war, and face the certainty of destruction of life 
and property, almost beyond human comprehension, if another 
world war is waged. 

I am not alone in believing that the much-heralded invading 
enemy of an unarmed nation is a myth; almost as much of a 
myth as the nation which fights solely in self-defense, 

“No nation has ever admitted being an aggressor,” says Ar- 
thur Ponsonby, a member of the British Parliament and former 
Undersecretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Mr. Ponsonby has 
spoken for the abolition of the air forces and is working for 
the complete independent disarmament of Great Britain. Dis- 
armament by example, he calls it. 


No nation could get its people to support a war which was declared 
openly to be a war of aggression. 


Continuing, he says: 


An attack leveled against a nation which had repudiated the idea of 
ever resorting to force, and which, therefore, could not be suspected in 
the remotest degree of provocation, would ipso facto be a war of 
aggression before the world. No nation, no government, no statesman 
would be a party to any such move. The fear, therefore, of a disarming 
or unarmed nation being attacked is imaginary and need not be taken 
into account.. * Disarmament must be treated as the prelimi- 
nary to, not the consequence of, security. 


Other members of the House of Commons are working in that 
body for the complete disarmament of the British Empire. On 
five different occasions the question of doing away with the 
armed forces of Great Britain has been debated and brought to 
a vote, the last time being on March 12, when 116 members 
voted to abolish the air force and 215 voted to retain it. 

Mr. President, at the proper time I am going to attempt to 
get a vote upon this resolution, but I predict right now that 
there will not be enough Members of the United States Senate 
with the nerve to allow the resolution to be voted on, They do 
not want to vote for it, and they do not dare to vote against it. 
They have not the courage of our English brothers over in the 
House of Commons, where 116 voted on the 12th of March to 
outlaw and do away with the air force of that nation. 

I have the official reports of the House of Commons. In 
1924, speaking on a motion the intent of which was to abolish 
the British Army, Mr. Ayles said: 
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I believe that had we learned the lessons of the recent war, and of 
every war that has gone before that, we should have come to the con- 
clusion that we can not get any kind of security from armed force 
and from the preparation of armed force. When have armaments given 
us security? What did we find during the war? We found that in 
1914the greatest military machine this world has ever known was in 
the field against other armies. Where is the German army to-day? 
It is extinct. It brought no security to the German men and to the 
German women, who were led to believe that armed force meant 
security. * © © 

I want to suggest that so far as any kind of security is concerned, 
in the time of Napoleon, when his victorious army marched across 
Europé, and when he was more vietorious than ever before, France was 
less secure than ever she had been, In 1914 the greatest military 
power in the world, with all the forces and all the skill which she had, 
was not able to safeguard her own homes or her own people. 

* + œ I believe in complete and final disarmament, even in the 
midst of an armed world. I believe that the nation that is prepared 
to have the courage in the midst of an armed world to lay down its 
arms and not to be filled with fear—fear dogging its footsteps and 
paralyzing its efforts—will be the only safe nation, will be the only 
secure nation, will be the only nation that will be able to lead the 
nations of the world into the paths of righteousness. * * * You 
have failed with all kinds of armaments and with all wars in the past. 
You have degraded the world; you have degraded society; you have 
spoiled the whole lives of millions; you have destroyed the wealth that 
has been built up, and which ought to have been used for the betterment 
of mankind. The time has come to disband your armies and for every 
man to say, “ We will never use our hands or our brains to slaughter 
our fellow men.” In other words, the time has come when we should 
dethrone Mars and exalt Christianity. (Official report, Parliamentary 
Debates, House of Commons, vol. 171, no. 34, March 17, 1924, pp. 119- 
125, printed and published by His Majesty’s Stationery ones, Imperial 
House, Kingsway, London, W. C, 2, England, 


In support of the same motion Mr. Thurtle, an ex-soldier, 
spoke in the House of Commons: 


Why am I here to support this amendment? * * * because of 
my experience on the other side of the channel. The conclusion I came 
to as a result of that experience was that the kind of ordeal to which 
human life is put in modern scientific war, with its intensive barrage, 
its poison gas, its tanks, and things of that sort, is such that no human 
being ought to be asked to endure it. It is an ordeal which is too great 
a strain for man’s physical and nervous system. 


I might say here, Mr. President, that right here in our own 
United States, of which we are so proud, we have to-day over 
24,000 of our returned soldiers in hospitals for the insane. 

Mr. Thurtle continued: 


* + * When you inveigle the inexperienced youth of this country 
into the Army, do you call their attention to the fact that the Army 
contract involves a great deal more than getting good clothes, good 
pay, good food, with attractions in the shape of an education? When 
you put these objects and advantages before the youth of the country 
you always keep in the background, whether it be in the air force of 
the Army or whatever portion of it, the real purpose for which you are 
getting them, which is that you may use their lives and limbs as a living 
shield to protect you in the case of a great war. 

+ * * What we are trying to say to the House and to the people 
of this country is that some time some country has to break this vicious 
cirele and to make a definite stand and say that this vicious circle of 
fear is not going to continue. What we want to say to the people of 
this country is that there can be nothing finer or greater than that this 
country should be the country to take that stand first of all. * * * 
It is the duty of this country to say, * * * “We are going to 
establish a precedent, we are going to give one clear call to all tha 
nations of the world.” I am perfectly certain that if we give that clear 
call we shall rally the whole of the peoples to our standard. (Ibid. 
pp. 125-133.) 


If you think these English members of Parliament and this 
Senate joint resolution too idealistic, here is the alternative, 
here is war: 

In the World War the United States lost 125,500 men (Leon- 
ard P. Ayres, The War with Germany, p. 57), had 205,690 
wounded (ibid., p.58). There are still in hospitals in the United 
States 24,493 insane or partially insane soldiers. 

In spite of this fearful object lesson preparations are being 
made for the “next war.” I want to read what Irving Fisher 
says of the last war and of the “next war” in his book before 


referred to: 
THE LAST WAR 


What did the war cost? Its money cost to governments was $186,- 
000,000,000, to which might be added the billions spent during the gen- 
eration preceding the war in preparing for it. This does not count the 
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billions of dollars’ worth of devastation in France and Belgium and 
on the sea—the destruction of ships, factories, railroads, mines, soll— 
nor the intangible costs of disrupting trade and industry. 

In human lives it cost 10,000,000 killed. This does not include the 
30,000,000 of civilians who might be living to-day.” 

In morale it cost respect for law and decency, a widespread demorali- 
zation from which the world probably can not recover in a generation. 
(Fisher, Irving, League or War? p. 205. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1923.) 

THE NEXT WAR 

And “the next war” will probably cost more in every one 
of these ways. In that war not soldiers only but helpless women and 
children will be asphyxiated by the newly invented gas bombs to be 
dropped from the sky. Whole cities, like New York, will have their 
inhabitants put to death by this method, and its buildings set on fire 
by other gas devices. The next world war means the suicide of the 
world! 

This is not the kind of a nightmare that we have in our dreams. It 
is a nightmare of broad daylight. It simply represents the hard, cold 
facts of modern warfare as thus far developed, without any guessing 
as to further developments which future military science has surely in 
store for a world so blind as to countenance war. (Ibid., p. 206.) 


Some say that we are not prepared for war and that there 
will be no “next war,” but the War Department counts to-day 
on a man power of more than 675,000 men, including men in 
the Regular Army and Navy actually in service and the Organ- 
ized Reserves. This figure also embraces men and boys, still 
civilians but partly trained either in the National Guard, the 
National Guard Reserve, citizens’ military training camps, the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, civilian students’ Army cor- 
respondence schools, the Naval Reserves, the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, rifle clubs—a total of 17 branches of 
both services. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. It would be relevant to the matter just referred 
to concerning appropriations if the Senator referred to the 
appropriation bill carrying nearly $400,000,000 for the Army 
for the next fiscal year and to the naval bill now before us, carry- 
ing nearly the same amount for the Navy for the next fiscal 
year. In addition to that, the Secretary of the Navy, with the 
approval of the President and the Budget, as I am told, recom- 
mended an appropriation of $740,000,000 additional for new 
naval construction. Knowing, as we do, that most naval con- 
struction always exceeds the amount of the estimates, and in 
many cases the final costs are from 50 per cent to 100 per cent 
above the estimates, it would mean, if all of the demands of 
the executive departments are granted, Congress would appro- 
priate directly and authorize the appropriation directly and 
indirectly approximately $2,000,000,000 for military purposes for 
the next fiscal year. It seems to me that the militarists in the 
United States, with their strident voices, are quite successful 
in suppressing the voices of those who speak for a safe and 
proper naval policy and for world peace. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I appreciate the Senator’s suggestion, and I 
may state in connection with that line of thought that the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal year 
1927 gave some very interesting figures on expenditures for 
that year. Fifty-one per cent of the total expenditures by the 
United States Government for that year were for public debt 
and interest on the public debt, and the public debts are war 
debts. Thirty-one and a fraction per cent was for military 
functions. Seventeen and a fraction per cent was for civil func- 
tions. Undoubtedly a considerable portion of that 17 per cent 
plus is for war preparations, for expenditures we would not 
need if we were not preparing for war, In other words, S2 
per cent of our annual expenditures raised by taxation from 
the people of the United States goes for past wars and prepara- 
tion for future wars. 

The ideal of the War Department is universal military train- 
ing (Annual Report Secretary of War, 1921, p. 9). 

In its Army Regulations the War Department takes for 
granted that immediately upon the declaration of war a con- 
seription act similar to that in force during the World War will 
be jammed through Congress. (Army Regulations, No. 120-10, 


. > * 


War Department, June 18, 1926, mobilization man power for 
military purposes, p. 7. 

The general plan for mobilization has been formulated and 
is in the hands of the local authorities throughout the country. 
(Ibid., pp. 3, 4, also Annual Report Secretary of War, 1927, 
p. 30. 
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Army regulations for them provide in detail for the— 


recruitment for the organization and the reception of men from the 
local draft boards. (Army Regulations, No. 135-10, War Department, 
Washington, December 31, 1924, par, 13, e. p. 5.) 


And specifically state that— 
prior to the operation of the selective service law— 


There will be— 


intensive voluntary recruitment at home stations, rendezyous or 
mobilization points, The personnel required to bring all mobilized 
cadres to war strength will be obtained directly from local draft 
boards. (Army Regulations, No. 120-10, War Department, 
Washington, March 5, 1924.) 


We have guns, bayonets, poison gas, tanks, and bombs. We 
are accumulating a war reserve of weapons and ammunition. 
Congress has been asked to authorize “educational orders” 
for munitions to be placed among private concerns, those con- 
cerns to be paid for keying their factories to war production 
and training their men in the manufacture of war material 
{Annual Report Secretary of War, 1927, p. 36), the conten- 
tion being that it is necessary to have definite plans to prepare 
millions of men for war-time production. (Ibid., p. 39), since 
at least 17 civilians must work behind the lines to maintain 
one soldier in the line. (Assistant Secretary of War, in an 
address on January 24, 1927, reprinted in the United States 
Daily, January 25, 1927.) 

We have raw materials allocated by 20 commodity committees. 
(Annual Report Secretary of War, 1927, p. 32.) 

We have military men in contact with an executive railroad 
officer in each corps area, and car-service division representatives 
in touch with War Department agents. (Ibid.) 

We have maps of all the transmission systems and plans for 
the coordination of the power industries urged upon the National 
Electric Light Association as a war measure. (Ibid., p. 33.) 

The Navy Department reports 305 vessels in full commission, 
including battleships, cruisers, submarines, destroyers, and air- 
plane carriers, with 190 aircraft attached to the fleets. (Annual 
Report Secretary of the Navy, 1927, pp. 10, 42.) 

Mr. President, who can tell when this next war” is going to 
come? When is this fearful machine, composed potentially of 
all the able-bodied men of the United States, trained in the 
latest scientific devices of slaughter; disciplined to instant, un- 
questioned obedience; drilled in the art of bombing, gassing, 
and bayoneting their fellows; supported by regimented indus- 
tries back of the lines; reinforced by those iron monsters patrol- 
ling the seven seas and further augmented by an immense air 
force to start on its path of terror and destruction? 

Or shall we decide not to have this “next war”? The deci- 
sion lies with us. 

War is a tremendous stupidity, a denial of our own intelli- 
gence. It is not only murder on a vast scale, but often national 
suicide on a larger scale. It is the means through which, so 
far, many civilizations have perished, and could éasily be the 
means by which we also might be destroyed. War is primitive 
and barbaric. It should have no place in present-day civiliza- 
tion. It should be outlawed. The United States should set the 
example. Are we, as Members of the United States Senate, will- 
ing to pass this resolution and give the people of the various 
States a chance to speak on this subject? In my opinion the 
great majority of the people of this country would be glad to 
vote to outlaw war if given an opportunity to do so. I want 
them to have that opportunity. 

This amendment to outlaw war is not expected to meet with 
the approval of people who always want to follow the estab- 
lished custom and who think that any suggested reform is a 
radical heresy. It will not be approved by those who believe 
in the “divine right of kings,” in the divine right of a govern- 
ment to plunge its people into war. Neither will it be approved 
by those who believe in the sacred right of property over that of 
human life. 

But the amendment is favored by those who honestly believe 
that war is a crime toward humanity and by those who honestly 
believe in the right of the people to govern. 

I quote from Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Essay on War: 


If you have a nation of men who have risen to that height of moral 
cultivation that they will not declare war or carry arms, for they have 
not so much madness left in their brains, you have a nation of lovers, 
of benefactors, of true, great, and able men. Let me know more of that 
nation; I shall not find them defenseless, with idle hands swinging at 
their sides. I shall find them men of love, honor, and truth; men of an 
immense industry: men whose influence is felt to the end of the earth; 
men whose very look and voice carry the sentence of honor and shame; 
and all forces yield to their energy and persuasion. Whenever we see 
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the doctrine of peace embraced by a nation, we may be assured it will 
not be one that invites injury; but one, on the contrary, which has a 
friend in the bottom of the heart of every man, even of the violent and 
the base ; one against which no weapon can prosper; one which is looked 
upon as the asylum of the human race, and has the tears and the 
blessings of mankind. 


Mr. President, at the proper time I intend to do everything 
in my power to bring about a vote on Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for u question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Gladliy. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Has the Senator any information as to 
those contracts or tentative contracts which have been made 
for the use of industries in the next war? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I will say to the Senator that I have no 
definite information, but from the authentic reports which I 
have I believe such arrangements are being made. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There has been a special mobilization 
of industry provided for. I mean to bring it before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs soon, if I can. In a general way, 
as I understand it, it is proposed that we are to bring about 
a stabilization of prices and of earnings, and these industries 
are to be given a 6 per cent capital return, plus expenses, costs, 
and everything else. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is, on a cost-plus basis? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; only it is 6 per cent or something 
like that, as I understand the arrangement. It seems to me 
that any arrangement of that kind would be the greatest 
possible encouragement for the industries to go into war, in 
time of depression particularly, when their earnings were low, 
because they would profiteer over and above peace times even 
by such arrangements as may have been made for stabilization 
in war time. ; 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. In just a moment. From our experience in 
the past war with the profiteering that went on, we would 
naturally assume that the statement of the Senator from Iowa 
is correct, because it is so well known that there were some 
17,000 new millionaires created, as I recall. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It was reported that there were 23,000. 
The Treasury Department could not find all of them, however. 

Mr. FRAZIER. There was a vastly greater number of mil- 
lionaires after the war than there was at the beginning of the 
war, I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. The query of the Senator from Iowa, which 
was quite strong, might be answered by what I think it is 
generally going to be conceded will be done in case any other 
war comes on, and that is the conscription not only of the 
man power of the country but of the money power as well. 
In other words, if we ever become inyolved in war we shall 
never limit the operation of conscription to the war elements. 
Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I am very glad to hear the 

keynoter of the next Republican National Convention make 
that statement, because the Senator from Ohio remembers 
that at the beginning of the World War anyone who advocated 
such a thing as that was called a traitor. I know, because I 
advocated it, 

Mr. FESS. The Senator may recall that I offered an amend- 
ment on the floor of the other House to that effect at the time 
we were discussing the man power bill; so it is no new thing 
to me. I have long had such a conviction. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not see how the Senator from Ohio 
escaped, [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. And, secondly, I am convinced that since the 
war there has been a general unanimity of sentiment that in 
ease of another war the conscription policy, if applied at all, 
must be applied generally. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, on that proposition I de- 
sire to state that the American Legion has favored a resolution 
for a long time—and the rank and file of the Legion believe in 
it—to the effect that the next time we have a war capital shall 
be drafted on the same terms as those on which men are drafted. 
But at this session there has been introduced in both Houses a 
universal draft bill with the indorsement of certain leaders of 
the Legion, the auxiliary of the Legion, and I presume of the 
D. A. R.—I think that body indorsed it; at any rate, it has the 
indorsement of a great many of the members of that organiza- 
tion. That bill provides for the drastic draft of men by the 
President even before a declaration of war, but when it gets 
down to capital in war, I want to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio to the fact that it says we will stabilize the 
earnings of capital and the price of commodities; there is no 
drafting of capital about it. According to information I have 
I do not state it as accurate, because it is not official—the War 
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Department has mobilized the industries at 6 per cent, whereas 
if capital were drafted as are men it would be mobilized at 2 
per cent, or something like that. In case that be true this draft 
scheme that is being tried to be put over in Congress at this 
time is another war-profiteering scheme of gigantic proportions. 

Mr. FRAZIER. It looks that way. Since the Senator from 
Iowa has mentioned the Daughters of the American Reyolu- 
tion—I had not intended to mention that organization—I will 
say that I clipped from the editorial column of Arthur Brisbane 
in this morning's Washington Herald this little article: 


The charming and lovely Daughters of the American Revolution ad- 
mit that they have a “ blacklist,’ made up of public men and public 
speakers. We must take great care in selecting our speakers,“ the 
ladies say, for there is dangerous radicalism abroad.” 


Brisbane continues: 


Patrick Henry would be on that “ blacklist,” of course, and several 
other radicals connected with the Revolution. As for Him who said, 
“Take all thou hast and give to the poor,“ He would be barred from 
D. A. R. speaking, as a matter of course. 

However, these are dangerous days. 
ladies to protect us. 


Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator from Alabama that 
I am in no hurry to proceed, and if he would prefer to proceed 
now I will yield and let him go ahead. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama is 


It's a blessing we have those 


recognized. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
bama yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr, HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not want to let go by without protest 
the statements just made by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Brook HART] and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. FRAZIER]. 
I know statements of that kind with regard to manufacturers 
and their willingness to drag this country into war if they are 
not doing well in their business are thought by many persons to 
be unworthy of any consideration whatsoever, but, coming from 
a manufacturing State and one that produced more munitions 
during the World War for the cause of the Allies and for the 
cause of America than any other State, and knowing many of 
those manufacturers personally, I want to state in the strongest 
and most emphatic way possible that, so far as the manufac- 
turers of Connecticut are concerned—and I have no reason to 
believe that they are any better than those in the other States 
of the Union—I do not believe that there is a single manufac- 
turer in this country so unpatriotic, so selfish, so thoughtless of 
suffering as to be willing to see war come because his business 
is not prosperous, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, can the Senator from 
Connecticut give us any information in regard to the tentative 
contracts which have been made? 

Mr. BINGHAM. No; I am not familiar with that matter, 
but I wish to say that I think before the Senator made such 
a charge on the floor of the Senate he ought to have asked the 
War Department, through the chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee, whether any such cost-plus-6-per-cent arrangement 
had been made with our manufacturers. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have asked for and I expect to have 
that information; but there was quite wide publicity given to 
this mobilization plan. I do not know that it included any 
manufacturer in Connecticut, but I will find out; and, until I 
do find out, I will not hold them guilty. 

Mr. BINGHAM. With regard to the mobilization, it is a 
well-known fact that Congress has given to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War the power of making arrangements with manufac- 
turers so that in case of war we need not take so long as has 
been the case heretofore to get under way. What those ar- 
rangements are, however, I do not know. 

Mr. BROOKHART. They are not drafting arrangements 
such as have been so eloquently suggested by the Senator from 
Ohio, and I insist that capital shall be drafted on the same terms 
as men are drafted. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I should like to ask the Senator from Con- 
necticut if he knows how many new millionaires were made in 
Connecticut during the World War? š 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
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Mr. BINGHAM. No. I know that this country was very 
prosperous during 1914, 1915, and 1916, when the countries 
of the world were paying millions and millions of dollars to 
our manufacturers all over the country for the purchase of 
commodities which they needed. It is my opinion from what 
I saw, although I was not in a position to see much during the 
war, for I was in the Army myself, that the money made in this 
country was made before the United States entered the war 
rather than afterwards. 

Mr. FRAZIER. But we have ample figures to show that 
there was all kinds of money made during the war time, when 
we were actually in the war. There was a lot of graft that 
went on during that time; there is no getting away from that 
and no doubt about it; although we might go a little further 
back and say that a great amount of money was made during 
the war period previous to the time we went into the war. 
However, does the Senator from Connecticut think it was just 
right for a neutral country, as we were supposed to be, to 
‘furnish some of the warring nations with munitions to carry on 
the war? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. I am glad we furnished them; 
and if we had not furnished them there is a likelihood that the 
Allies might not have won the war. However, as to a single 
manufacturer desiring to involve us in war for the sake of 
making money, it is not so. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Of course, there is room for difference of 
opinion there. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Can the Senator mention the name of a 
single manufacturer who did that? 

Mr. FRAZIER. The hearings brought out all kinds of facts 
in regard to that. I can give the record if the Senator desires. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That a single manufacturer desired to 
involve us in war so that he could make money? 

Mr. FRAZIER. They made all kinds of money, but I do not 
know what their desires were; of course, that is a hard thing 
to tell; we can only judge that from their attitude and what 
they did. Perhaps the Senator does not remember the oc- 
casion, but I made a statement on the floor of the Senate during 
the discussion of the World Court question quoting Colonel 
House and calling attention to the fact that he stated in an 
article published in a magazine, the name of which I do not 
recall at the moment, that had it not been for the fact that 
Germany was reckless in her use of submarines and in some 
other measures she took along that line, and had it not been 
for some other mistakes that Germany apparently made, this 
Nation might have found itself on the side of Germany instead 
of on the side of the Allies in the World War. 


ACQUTTTAL OF HARRY F. SINCLAIR 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words 
about a very startling and shocking thing that has just taken 
place in the Capital of the Nation. 

Some months ago the Capital was shocked, as was the Nation, 
when told that a “bye-bye blackbird” jury had acquitted 
Doheny and Fall. All honest men and women in the country 
were dazed, humiliated, and grieved because a court here at the 
Capital had gone through the farcical performance of investi- 
gating high crimes and misdemeanors of a grave national 
character,.and had finished up by giving a clean bill of health 
to two notorious and guilty criminals. A Cabinet officer, one 
who sat at the helm of the Nation and helped guide its affairs, 
who had intrusted to his care rights and properties of the 
people and of the Government, deliberately betrayed his trust 
and sold out to Doheny and Sinclair the great oil reserves of 
the Nation. 

Doheny and Sinclair, two of the money lords of the country, 
reveling in their ill-gotten gain, connived with Fall, this be- 
trayer of his country, and corruptly induced him to sell him- 
self in the market place, and through that corrupt performance 
they obtained the Nation's rich oil reserves. 

President Roosvelt had set aside this valuable oil property to 
be kept and used some time in the hour of the country’s need. 
President Wilson, followed in his footsteps, safeguarded the ar- 
rangement by which these oil reserves were to be held in trust 
for the people of the United States. No armed band from the 
outside marched against the strongholds of the Government to 
deprive it of that property, worth millions of dollars. It was 
accomplished by treason to the Government, by betrayal of a 
trust, and by the use of enormous funds of filthy lucre on the 
part of Doheny and Sinclair. 

The Government went out and apprehended these outlaws 
and national highwaymen and took them into court to answer 
for their crimes. 


The grand jury indicted Fall, Doheny, and Sinclair. The 


Doheny and Fall farcical trial of hateful memory is behind us. 
They both, strange to say, were acquitted, Doheny is permitted 
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to go his way, to enjoy himself, to clip his coupons and revel 
in the fruits of his corrupt dealings with a traitor to the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Sinclair comes on to be tried, and what do we 
witness at the capital of the country? 

Senators, where law enforcement ought to obtain, where the 
courts of justice ought to stand everlastingly above suspicion 
and deyoted to the principles of right and justice, what do we 
find in the trial of Mr. Sinclair, this rich money lord of the 
Nation? When a jury is being impaneled to try him—a jury to 
lift their hands to God and swear that they will a true verdict 
render according to the law and the evidence, so help them 
God—what do we find? 

We find Sinclair, with hired villains, trying to bribe the jury 
as it is being formed, and former detective agencies at the 
Capital in his employ engaged in this villainous work of help- 
ing to break down the courts of justice in the Nation, not out 
in the interior of the country but right here at the Capital 
itself. Then what do we see in the court? 

I am not condemning courts. I am condemning a court. I 
am not attacking the jury system. I am attacking particular 
juries and particular judges. I believe in the courts; I believe 
in the jury system with all my heart. 

What did we see? We saw the trial judge permitting the 
Sinclair case to be sidetracked, and the court’s arm went reach- 
ing out into the briar patches and hedgerows hunting for these 
little fellows who were accused of trying to bribe somebody. 
The Sinclair case goes over and drags along for another year 
untried, and in the meantime they have all the time they want 
AP hie their corrupt arrangements to bring about his ac- 
quittal. 

Senators, these truths ought to be told by somebody. You 
can not hold the respect and confidence of the masses of the 
people in the courts, in our free institutions, if you permit those 
high in authority to betray their trust, and permit those who 
are rich to buy their way out of the courthouses of the country. 
You can not hold the confidence of the respectable men and 
women of the Nation. You have got to have one standard of 
justice for the high and the low, the rich and the poor alike. 
If a millionaire violates the law, it is a reflection on the court 
and a shame on those in authority in it if they can not convict 
him and have him punished under the law like other people are 
punished. 7 

This verdict to-day is shockingly astounding in the face of 
the ruling of the Supreme Court in this case on the vital facts 
of the case. This case was tried before Judge Kenyon, for- 
merly a Republican Senator from the State of Iowa, a big, 
strong, clean, courageous man, now on the circuit court of 
appeals. He tried the case, and he said that this transaction 
was branded all over with fraud and corruption, The case was 
carried to the Supreme Court of the United States by the de- 
fense, and the Supreme Court sustained Judge Kenyon, saying 
that this whole transaction was branded all over with fraud 
and corruption. Then, if that is true, this whole miserable 
transaction was unclean, criminal, and rotten. There was no 
just reason for permitting them to keep this property, and the 
Supreme Court ordered what was left of it returned to the 
United States Government. There was no reason why they 
should not be prosecuted, punished, and imprisoned for their 
villainous crime against the Government that they have sworn 
to support and sustain. But what have we got here this morn- 
ing, Senators? 

We have here in the Capital a man, a haughty millionaire, 
who stands to-day in contempt of the Senate of the United 
States. He has defied the constituted authority of the greatest 
law-making body in the world. He refuses to give the Senate 
testimony when the Senate calls in the name of the Government 
for that testimony; and to-day he walks the streets of Wash- 
ington with a clean bill of health—a verdict of acquittal at the 
end of another farcical performance in a courthouse at the 
Capital of the Nation. Senators, I read just the other morning 
about a poor fellow out in the West who had seven or eight 
children and he was not able to support them all. The little 
boys had heard the father talk about how scant food supplies 
were and say he did not see how he could provide much longer 
for so many children. They found one of the boys upstairs. 
He had shot himself through the stomach with a pistol. When 
the doctor reached him and asked him why he did it, the little 
fellow, writhing in pain, his face wet with tears, said, “I 
thought there would be one less for dad to have to feed.” God 
bless that little fellow and save his life! We have many poor 
people in this great country struggling for an honest living, 
millions of them who are hard pressed for the necessities of life. 

These human beings made in God's image have a right to live. 
Sometimes sheer want and hunger drive them to steal, I sym- 
pathize with them and pity them. If they go out and steal a 
loaf of bread, they are put in the penitentiary. 


The military authorities not long ago disgraced a United 
States soldier, I am told, for stealing two dressed turkeys. Think 
of that! Here was a boy who went to France and offered his 
life for his country. Because he stole a couple of dressed tur- 
keys the military arm of the Nation reached out, got him, and 
dishonorably discharged him and imprisoned him. Think of 
that! 

Out in the Northwest the other day a man held up a bank 
and robbed it of one or two thousand dollars. They appre- 
hended him and convicted him, as they should have done; but 
Sinclair robs the Government of the United States of a hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of property, violates the law of the 
land, corrupts Cabinet officers, deprives the Government of sup- 
plies for future national defense, then scorns and defies the Na- 
tion's Senate—laughs at the laws of the country and escapes 
punishment in a court at the Capital. 

Senators, have the American people reached the point of 
indifference and decadence where they are no more stirred to 
righteous indignation by the recital of such wrongs and crimes? 
This country must wake up. It must be aroused to the impor- 
tance of combating the dangers that threaten it. Is the spirit 
of honor and integrity, of self-respect, love of justice and of 
right principles dying out in our country? What are we doing 
here to safeguard and preserve them? Certain foreign influ- 
ences and certain domestic influences are seeking to undermine 
this great American Government. “They must not pass.” 

Sinclair goes his way, acquitted. The finding of the circuit 
court of appeals based on all the facts, and they were undis- 
puted, the decision of the highest court in the land, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, based on those findings, made on 
facts, as I have said, that were undisputed—all these have 
gone down to-day because Sinclair, the man that Governor 
Smith, of New York, appointed and kept in office during all 
that time, has his millions and hundreds of millions. Not 
only has he done that but he has put his Government bonds, 
strangely purchased, into the hands of Will Hayes, gathering 
up corrupt campaign funds for the Republican Party and turn- 
ing them over to Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States. 

He keeps them and then says that finally he turned them 
back, and that he, out of his own generous impulse and liberal- 
ity, took out of his pocket $50,000 and paid it himself, rather 
than to be found with any of these Sinclair bonds in his pos- 
session; but Mr. Mellon never told anybody about that. 

Senators, what would happen to the ordinary man in public 
office if he had been caught connected up with a big scandal like 
that, and a judge had brought him into court and said, Didn't 
you know about this?” “Yes.” “You knew about all the 
circumstances connected with the villainous work of this 
man?” whoever he might be; it happened to be Sinclair in this 
instance. Les.“ Why didn’t you tell it? You were guilty 
of concealing the truth, and to that extent helping to cover up 
a crime, when you were put into honorable position and ex- 
pected to cry out against wrongdoing and crime arising from 
any source, and to serve your country faithfully.” 

Mr. Mellon never told anybody about it until the Senate com- 
mittee investigating the matter asked him the direct question 
on the witness stand. 

Senators, are we going to tamely and cowardly submit to 
the establishment of two standards of conduct in publie office 
one for the rich and one for the poor? Two standards of 
justice—one for the rich and one for the poor? If so, we had 
better put up two courthouses at every place—one for the rich 
and one for the poor—and write over the door of the entrance 
of the one for the poor, “ Who enters here may or may not 
obtain justice”; and put upon the front of the other one, 
“Here is where verdicts are made to order and sold for cash 
to the highest bidder.” 

Are we going to come to that? God forbid! I burn with 
righteous indignation, as 1 know some of you do, as I talk 
to-day about this scandalous performance that has just taken 
place here in the Capital of the Nation. Doheny will rejoice 
out in California. Old Fall will rejoice—the archtraitor of his 
country. 

Sinclair will, no doubt, spread a feast to-night when he will 
stand up and say, if he dared to say, “ My money is powerful; 
it is stronger than the institutions that stand on yon Capitol 
Hill, stronger than the statutes enacted by Congress, stronger 
than the so-called justice that they claim governs and is over all 
in this country. My money has wrought this thing and out of 
the clutches of the Government and its law I am free because 
I and my money have willed it.” 

What has he done? He has left a slimy trail behind him 
that stinks with scandal, corruption, crime, and treason, and 
the Capital to-day and the Nation to-day are given notice that 
the ends of justice have been defeated at the seat of govern- 
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ment—that a rich man has been acquitted, not because the facts 
and law justified it, not because he was innocent, but because 
he corruptly used the power of his purse to procure the results 
achieved. Admiral Robison will never be able to lift the black 
cloud that hangs heavy over his guilty head. 

Mr. President, it is the duty of Congress to pass additional 
laws if we have not already laws sufficient to cover all these 
national scandals and crimes. 

There ought to be a statute that would imprison for life any 
citizen who corrupts a public official and one to imprison for 
life any public official who becomes corrupt and betrays his 
country. Neither one of them should ever again be permitted 
to walk the earth a free man, or stand out in the open under 
the blue sky of heaven, who betrays his trust, proves traitor to 
his country, and dishonors himself and those who trust him. 
For the public officials are in positions of trust and powers 
They can do much to protect and preserve or to betray and 
destroy our free institutions. Fall is free out yonder, enjoying 
the ill-gotten gain that he obtained from Sinclair. He is a rich 
man now, so far as dollars go. So these mighty rich men, these 
national crooks, thieves, and scoundrels have laughed at and 
scorned the National Government. They have defeated the ends 
of justice and walked out free from the courthouse here at the 
Capital, within a stone’s throw of the White House, where once 
sat the mighty Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, McKinley, Roosevelt, 
and Wilson. And, Senators, all this has transpired right here in 
the Capital of our country in this morning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, where we of America are supposed to be the “heirs of all 
the ages in the foremost files of time.” 


ERADICATION OF PINK BOLLWORX 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
report back favorably with amendments, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, Senate Joint Resolution 129, to 
provide for eradication of pink bollworm and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor, and I submit a report (No. 865) 
thereon. 

Mr. President and Senators, this is a great emergency. The 
paper that came in this morning, the United States Daily, shows 
that the bollworm quarantine has been extended to nine coun- 
ties in Texas. It is a very serious matter, really an emergency, 
threatening the entire industry. The Federal Department of 
Agriculture thinks this pest can be entirely eradicated. It was 
eradicated, I will say, from southeastern Texas and southwest 
Louisiana in 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920, at a cost to the Govern- 
ment of around $3,111,000. Now it has gotten into the western 
part of Texas, and it threatens the whole industry. 

The report of the Secretary was favorable, the Budget recom- 
mended it, and there is a unanimous report from the Committee 
on Agriculture. I would not ask to have this matter brought 
up at this time if there were not a real emergency, which ought 
to be acted upon promptly. I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish the Senator would let this 
go over until Monday. Let me say that in the closing hours of 
the last session a demand was made for an appropriation of 
$10,000,000, as I recall—perhaps it was more—because of the 
great danger that threatened the corn crop, the statement being 
that $10,000,000 must be appropriated to eliminate the corn 
borer before we left the Senate Chamber. I have heard a vast 
amount of criticism over the action of the Senate, and many 
have contended that the appropriation was not needed and that 
much of it had been inefficiently used. 

I do not like these imminent appropriations that have to 
come before us and be passed upon in a few minutes, without 
full consideration, calling for such stupendous sums. 

Moreover, the agricultural appropriation bill which has just 
been passed carries more than $140,000,000, and in that measure 
there were a large number of items dealing with subjects of this 
character. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the chair). 
Does the Senator object? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I hope the Senator will not object. The 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Marr! can tell him something 
about the necessity for this action. 

Mr. KING, I will object for the present. I suggest that the 
Senator seek to have the joint resolution come up later in 
the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Utah to object? 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator from Utah asks that the 
joint resolution go over for the present. He may withdraw his 
objection later in the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
placed on the calendar, 
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A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11020) validating 
certain applications for and entries of public lands. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House to the 
bill (S. 1181) authorizing an appropriation to be expended under 
the provisions of section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, entitled 
“An act to enable any State to cooperate with any other State or 
States, or with the United States, for the protection of the 
watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a commission 
for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the 
navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12286) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, we have had some interest- 
ing views with regard to the so-called war in Nicaragua. I 
studied international law under a democratic professor of inter- 
national law, the late Professor Strobel, who was at one time 
advisor to the King of Siam, at one time minister to Spain, and 
at one time Assistant Secretary of State. It was Professor 
- Strobel’s idea, as supported by most of the textbooks which we 
used, that war was a very definite, clearly defined, legal status. 

I do not believe in the doctrine of outlawing war, because it 


appears to me that war is illegal until the Congress makes it 


legal. If anybody wants to start a war because he thinks it is 
legal, he will soon find out that it is contrary to law, that the 
only way there can be war is by special act of Congress. When 
the people of the United States, through their representatives, 
indicate that they believe that war is necessary, then that war 
and that war alone becomes legal. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Connecticut yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. FRAZIER, The Senator from Connecticut then does not 
agree with the Senator from New Jersey in his statement yes- 
terday that a state of war does exist in Nicaragua? 

Mr. BINGHAM, I listened to the Senator from New Jersey 
during his address yesterday, and I did not hear him make that 
statement. Perhaps I was not listening at the particular mo- 
ment the Senator thinks he made it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator will remember, if he was here, 
that it came out in answer to a question I asked him at the 
conclusion of his remarks. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I heard the Senator endeavor to secure an 
admission of that kind. 

Mr. NORRIS. I got it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am glad the Senator was satisfied. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was satisfied. 

Mr. BINGHAM, I can assure the Senator that he will not 
be satisfied with my position. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know that in advance, of course. 

Mr. BINGHAM. So do I. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to quote what the Senator from New Jersey said, I can 
refresh his memory. 

ae: BINGHAM. I shall be very glad to have the Senator 
do 

Mr. McKELLAR. I read from yesterday's RECORD: 


Mr. Norris. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator from 
New Jersey a question or two. He said he would be pleased to be 
interrogated when he had finished. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kentucky yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska for that purpose? 

Mr. Sackett. I yield. 

Mr. Norris. I want to ask the Senator whether, in his judgment, a 
state of war exists now in Nicaragua? 

Mr. Eppan. I presume technically; yes. 

Mr. Norris. Then I would like to ask the Senator if the Constitution 
of the United States, which he says is being amended, has not been 
amended by that war being brought about by the President, without any 
declaration on the part of Congress. 

Mr. Epes. Technically so. 

Mr. Norris. That is all I want to know. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I am glad to have my memory refreshed in 
the matter. I do not agree with that position, because I do not 


believe that technically a state of war exists in Nicaragua, and 
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if the Senator will do me the honor to listen to that which I 
have prepared 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I interrupt the Senator again, just 
before he begins his remarks? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says that a state of war 
does not exist in Nicaragua. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the Senator think a state of war 
exists in Chicago? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 

Mr. BINGHAM. They kill people there. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I know; but this is different. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There are also machine guns being used. 

Mr. NORRIS. We have our troops in Nicaragua. 

Mr. BINGHAM. We have policemen in Chicago. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We are proceeding against an army in 
Nicaragua, and that army is proceeding against our troops in 
Nicaragua, and men are being killed on both sides. The Sena- 
tor will certainly admit that statement. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Men are being killed on both sides in Chi- 
cago, as far as I can learn, but that does not prove there is a 
state of war there. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator certainly knows better than 
to say that conditions existing between the American Govern- 
ment and Nicaragua are similar to those existing in Chicago. 
Surely the Senator can not take that position. I have too much 
respect for the Senator’s views to believe for a moment that 
he would say that there is any similarity between the two 
situations. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the Senator, I am sure. 

I was very much interested in an article which the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin asked to have printed as a Senate 
document some time ago, and which he quoted recently. It is 
called Senate Document No. 39, and in it an effort is made to 
show that under the Constitution of the United States the Con- 
gress has power—sole power—to declare war. In the course of 
the article reference is made to Article I, section 8, clause 2, 
of the Constitution of the United States, to debates in the 
Constitutional Convention, and to decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Quotations are made also from the utter- 
ances of Presidents and Secretaries of State to show that they 
recognized that the power to declare war rested with Congress. 

The meaning of the provision of the Constitution cited seems 
so clear that it is strange that it should be deemed necessary 
seriously to argue that the Congress possesses power te declare 
war. This power has on several occasions been exercised by 
the Congress and, while questions have been raised as to the 
dates on which a war began or the date on which a state of war 
ceased to exist, so far as is known no question has ever been 
raised as to the power of Congress to declare war or to recog- 
nize the existence of war by declaring that a state of war ex- 
isted, or as to the efficacy of a declaration made by the Congress 
that a state of war existed. The opening and closing pages of 
the article, however, disclose that the purpose in engaging in 
so laborious a discussion of so simple a question is to show that, 
since 1903, Presidents Roosevelt, Taft, and Coolidge, in employ- 
ing the armed forces of the United States without authorization 
of Congress, have sought to wrest the war-making power from 
Congress. The author of the article seeks to exclude President 
Wilson from the scope of the accusation by explaining that, 
although President Wilson's ventures in the Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, and Mexico entailed the use of armed forces with- 
out legislative authority to a greater extent than has been done 
by any other President before or since his time, President 
Wilson acted unwittingly under the influence of holdover diplo- 
mats. 

In the light of the evident purposes of the article, it seems 
that the real question raised—although little consideration is 
given to it in the article—is whether the use of armed forces 
in the manner in which they have been used without express 
legislative authority constitutes war. Since the article is a 
professed attempt to discuss the question from a strictly legal 
standpoint, and inasmuch as the Constitution of the United 
States by which the war-making power is placed in the Con- 
gress is the fundamental law of the country, the questions as 
to what constitutes war and whether the practice which the 
author seems to regard as so iniquitous constitutes war in con- 
templation of law should be considered. 

A statement made in the opinion of the United States in 
Bas v. Tingy (4 Dallas, 37) as to the meaning of war is quoted 
in the article. The quotation is as follows: 

It may, I believe, be safely laid down that every contention by 
force between two nations, in external matters under the authority 
of their respective governments, is not only war, but public war. 


This was obviously not intended as an all-exclusive or all- 
inclusive definition of war. Since war between nations is 
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largely regulated by international law, it is deemed not inap- 
propriate to set forth a definition of war used in a recognized 
work on international law. The following is quoted from Op- 
penheim's Work on International Law: 


Sec. 54. War is the contention between two or more states through 
their armed forces for the purpose of overpowering each other and 
imposing such conditions of peace as the victor pleases. War is a 
fact recognized, and with regard to many points regulated, but not 
established, by international law. * * + 

Sec. 55. In any case, it is universally recognized that war is a 
contention, which means a violent struggle through the application 
of armed force. For a war to be in existence, two or more states 
must actually have their armed forces fighting against each other, 
although the commencement of a war may date back to its declaration 
or some other unilateral initiative act. Unilateral acts of force per- 
formed by one state against another without a previous declaration 
of war may be a cause of the outbreak of war, but are not war in 
themselves, as long as they are not answered by similar hostile acts 
by the other side, or at least by a declaration of the other side that 
it considers the particular acts as acts of war. Thus it comes about 
that acts of force performed by one state against another by way of 
reprisal or during a pacific blockade in the case of an intervention 
are not necessarily initiative acts of war. And even acts of force 
iNegally performed by one state against another, such, for instance, 
as occupation of a part of its territory, are not acts of war so long 
as they are not met with acts of force from the other side, or at least 
with a declaration from the latter that it considers the particular 
acts as acts of War. (Oppenheim, International Law, 2d 
ed., Vol. II, pp. 60-61.) 


Mr. WATSON. What is the Senator reading? 

Mr. BINGHAM. This is from Oppenheim’s great work on 
international law. The Senator will recall that Oppenheim 
is recognized as one of the world’s great authorities on inter- 
national law. 

It will be observed that the author distinguishes between 
war and the use of armed forces short of war. The distinction 
between war in the legal sense and war in a material sense was 
recognized by the Supreme Court of the United States in The 
Three Friends (166 U. S. 63). The following quotation is 
taken from the opinion in that case: 


But it belongs to the political department to determine when belliger- 
ency shall be recognized, and its action must be accepted according to 
the terms and intention expressed. 


That is a distinction which appears not to have been common 
on the floor of the Senate in recent discussions. 


The distinction between recognition of belligerency and recognition 
of a condition of political revolt, between recognition of the existence 
of war in a material sense and of war in a legal sense, is sharply 
illustrated by the case before us. For here the political department 
has not recognized the existence of a de facto belligerent power engaged 
in hostility with Spain, but has recognized the existence of insurrection- 
ary warfare prevailing before, at the time, and since this forfeiture 
is alleged to have been incurred. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that, according to respon- 
sible authorities, the use of the military forces in itself does 
not constitute war as that term is understood in law and as it 
is used in the Federal Constitution. As a matter of common 
historic knowledge, it has been from an early date in this coun- 
try’s independent existence a practice for the Executive to 
employ the armed forces to protect American interests abroad. 

In a message to Congress of December 6, 1805, President 
Jefferson, in speaking of depredations committed on the com- 
merce of the United States under the authority of Spain, stated: 


Considering that Congress alone is constitutionally invested with the 
power of changing our condition from peace to war, I have thought it 
my duty to await their authority for using force in any degree which 
could be avoided. I have barely instructed the officers stationed in the 
neighborhood of the aggressions to protect our citizens from violence, 
to patrol within the borders actually delivered to us, and not to go out 
of them but when necessary to repel an inroad or to rescue a citizen 
or his property; and the Spanish officers remaining at New Orleans 
are required to depart without further delay. (1 Richardson, 389.) 


In his message of November 16, 1818, to the Congress Presi- 
dent Monroe stated: 


In authorizing Major General Jackson to enter Florida in pursuit of 
the Seminoles care was taken not to encroach on the rights of Spain. 
I regret to have to add that in executing this order facts were disclosed 
respecting the conduct of the officers of Spain in authority there in 
encouraging the war, furnishing munitions of war and other supplies 
to carry it on, and in other acts not less marked which evinced their 
participation in the hostile purposes of that combination and justified 
the confidence with which it inspired the savages that by those officers 
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they would be protected. A conduct so Incompatible with the friendly 
relations existing between the two countries, particularly with the posi- 
tive obligation of the fifth article of the treaty of 1795, by which Spain 
was bound to restrain, even by force, those savages from acts of hos- 
tility against the United States, could not fail to excite surprise. The 
commanding general was convinced that he should fail in his object, 
that he should in effect accomplish nothing, if he did not deprive those 
savages of the resource on which they had calculated and of the protec- 
tion on which they had relied in making the war. As all the documents 
relating to this occurrence will be laid before Congress, it is not neces- 
sary to enter into further detail respecting it. 

Although the reasons which induced Major General Jackson to take 
these posts were duly appreciated, there was nevertheless no hesitation 
in deciding on the course which it became the Government to pursue, 
As there was reason to believe that the commanders of these posts had 
violated their instructions, there was no disposition to impute to their 
Government a conduct so unprovoked and hostile. An order was in con- 
sequence issued to the general in command there to deliver the posts 
Pensacola unconditionally to any person duly authorized to receive it, 
and St. Marks, which is in the heart of the Indian country, on the 
arrival of a competent force to defend it against those savages and their 
associates, 

In entering Florida to suppress this combination no idea was enter- 
tained of hostility to Spain, and however justifiable the commanding 
general was, in consequence of the misconduct of the Spanish officers, in 
entering St. Marks and Pensacola to terminate it by proving to the 
savages and their associates that they should not be protected even 
there, yet the amicable relations existing between the United States and 
Spain could not be altered by that act alone. By ordering the restitu- 
tion of the posts those relations were preserved. To a change of them 
the power of the Executive is deemed incompetent; it is vested in Con- 
gress only. (2 Richardson, 42-43.) 


In a note to the Spanish minister, dated November 30, 1818, 
the Secretary of State stated: 


After a full and deliberate examination of these proofs, the President 
deems them irresistibly conclusive that the horrible combination of rob- 
bery, murder, and war, with which the frontier of the United States bor- 
dering upon Florida has for several years past been visited, is ascribable 
altogether to the total and lamentable failure of Spain to fulfill the fifth 
article of the treaty of 1795, by which she stipulated to restrain, by 
force, her Indians from hostilities against the citizens of the United 
States . It is therefore to the conduct of her own command- 
ing officers that Spain must impute the necessity under which General 
Jackson found himself of occupying the places of their command. 
(Moore's International Law Digest, Vol. II, p. 405.) 


It will be noted that the author of the article published in 
Senate Document No. 39 quoted from a message of President 
Monroe of March 25, 1818. The message of November 16, 1818, 
shows that General Jackson penetrated the territory of Spain, 
teok possession of Spanish forts, and employed the Army to a 
much greater extent than the message of March 25, 1818, from 
which the author of the article quotes, indicated. Furthermore, 
a statement of the Secretary of State in the note to the Spanish 
minister, an excerpt of which is quoted above, shows that Presi- 
dent Monroe approved the action of General Jackson. Inas- 
much as General Jackson, who headed the expedition into Flor- 
ida was Andrew Jackson who later became President of the 
United States, it is probably unnecessary to make any further 
comments in regard to the views and action of President Jack- 
son as to the use of the military forces when occasion for doing 
So arose. 

The communications of Secretary Cass, quoted in the article, 
show without doubt that he considered that the Congress pos- 
sessed the war-making power. They show also that, while Sec- 
retary Cass recognized that the war-making power was in 
Congress occasions had arisen in which it was necessary to 
employ the military forces of the United States without author- 
ization by Congress. He apparently understood also that such 
use of the military forces did not necessarily constitute war, 
The following paragraph of Mr. Cass’s letter to Mr. Body, part 
of which was quoted in the article, shows that Mr. Cass recog- 
nized the necessity of the use of armed forces without express 
legislative provision in some instances: 

Cases may occur where the circumstances may justify the employ- 
ment of our naval or military forces, without special legislative pro- 
vision, for the protection of our citizens from outrage, but it is not 
necessary to examine the extent or limit of this right, because the 
principle is inapplicable in your case, where you demand a forcible inter- 
position with the Nicaraguan Government, in order to give effect to the 
contract to which you refer. (Moore's International Law Digest, Vol. 
VII, p. 166.) 


It appears from the above that Presidents Jefferson, Monroe, 
Jackson, and Buchanan, although they affirmed that the power 
to declare war was in the Congress, authorized or employed 
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force, without legislative authority, to protect American inter- 
ests. The views of various Executives as to their power to em- 
ploy the armed forces can probably better be judged by action 
which was taken under their authority than by statements 
which they made. 

In May, 1811, the United States cruiser President attacked 
and disabled the British warship Little Belt. (History of the 
Navy of the United States of America, by Cooper, vol. 2, p. 26.) 

In 1823 a force was landed at Siquapa Bay, Cuba, from the 
barges Gallinipper and Mosquito to pursue pirates who had 
fired on the barges. The men from the United States vessels 
landed and, with the local authorities, killed, wounded, and took 
prisoners all the pirates who had reached the shore from their 
vessel. About the same time a force was landed from the 
Greyhound and Beagle at Cape Cruz, (History of the Navy 
of the United States of America, by Cooper, 1866, vol. 3, pp. 
26-28.) 

In 1832 a force of 250 seamen and marines from the U. S. S. 
Potomac landed on the island of Sumatra for the purpose of 
punishing the natives of the island for the plundering of the 
vessel Friendship and the murdering of the mate of the vessel 
and other members of the crew. The landing force engaged 
the natives in action, stormed a fort on shore, and burned a 
considerable portion of the town. Two members of the landing 
force were killed and 11 wounded. On the return of the party 
on board the Potomac they were followed by the natives carry- 
ing a flag of truce and begging for peace. (History of the 
Navy of the United States of America, by Cooper, vol. 3, pp. 
31-36.) 

In July, 1840, a force of seamen and marines was landed from 
the Vincennes and Peacock on one of the Fiji Islands for the 
purpose of punishing natives who had attacked an American 
surveying party. The principal town of the natives was de- 
stroyed. About the same time a force of 70 officers and men 
was landed on another island of the Fiji group to punish the 
natives for killing two American officers who had been attacked 
while on shore. (History of the Navy of the United States of 
of America, by Cooper, vol. 3, pp. 45-46.) 

In 1851 the U. 8. sloop Dale visited the island of Johanna 
and obtained under threat of bombarding the town $1,000 as 
indemnity for the imprisonment and detention on the island of 
the captain of the American whaling brig Maria. (Moore's 
International Law Digest, Vol. VII, p. 112.) 

In 1854 60 sailors and marines from the American sloop 
Plymouth and a number of seamen landed in China and coop- 
erated with a force of English sailors and marines against the 
Imperial forces, who had seized an American pilot boat. Sev- 
eral Americans were killed and wounded. (History of the 
Navy of the United States of America, by Cooper, vol. 3, p. 
102.) 

In 1855 a force was landed in the Fiji Islands from the sloop 
John Adams to obtain reparation for the wrongs inflicted by 
natives on Americans residing on the island and shipwrecked 
seamen. After several sharp skirmishes and the burning of 
several villages, the native chief signed articles promising better 
conduct. (Cooper, vol. 3, p. 105.) 

In November, 1856, a force of 280 sailors and marines was 
landed in China from the U. S. warships Portsmouth and 
Levant and stormed the Canton barrier forts. Firing from the 
forts was silenced by the Portsmouth, and the storming party 
took four forts. Following the capture of these fortifications 
the Chinese concluded a commercial treaty with the United 
States. (Cooper, vol. 3, pp. 105-106.) 

In August, 1858, Secretary Cass addressed to the Secretary 
of the Navy a letter, reading in part as follows: 


In view of the bitter feelings of hostility which exist in the east 
toward Christians residing there, as manifested in the recent occur- 
rences at Jeddah and in the island of Candia, and also in the late 
outbreak at Alexandria, I have the honor also to suggest the impor- 
tance of our squadron being directed to traverse the whole of the 
Levant, showing itself along the coasts of Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and 
of Asia Minor for the purpose of affording all possible protection to 
the persons and property of our citizens as well as to remind the 
authorities in those regions of the power of the United States. (49 
MS. Dom. Let., Department of State, pp. 111-112.) 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 


Does the Senator from Connecticut yield to the Senator from | 


Ohio? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Just as a matter of comment, all with the ex- 
ception of one citation fell under the administration of Demo- 
cratic Presidents, which indicates that this was not a Republi- 
can policy or a Whig policy, but an all-American policy, 
including all parties. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the Senator. There is no partisan 
politics in it. It has been the universal practice of American 
Presidents, and it has been our pride as American citizens that 
they have done so, to demand respect for American lives and 
property in foreign parts and to use the armed forces of the 
United States in commanding such respect whenever it was 
necessary to do so. : 

Mr. KING. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr, BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. KING. May I say, in respect to the comment just made 
by the Senator from Ohio, that I beg that he will reconsider 
the attempt to link the transactions in Nicaragua with any of 
those to which the Senator from Connecticut is referring, be- 
cause there is no parallel. The line of demarcation separating 
the incidents referred to by the Senator from Connecticut from 
the proceedings in Nicaragua is so apparent that it does not 
require a lawyer or a professor to distinguish it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

Mr. BINGHAM. Of course, that is a matter of opinion, 
which leads to debate, and I should prefer to continue my 
argument, but I yield to my friend from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. As a matter of courtesy, I should like to state, 
as the Senator refers to Nicaragua, that the facts are that the 
marines were kept in Nicaragua eight years under Woodrow 
Wilson; and, secondly, that the marines were landed in Haiti 
by the order of Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope that we shall not 
open up the debate at this time, as I desire to complete the 
argument which I have prepared in an effort to show that, 
although Congress undoubtedly has a right to declare war, vari- 
ous Presidents of both parties have repeatedly used the armed 
forces of this country abroad without any direct authorization 
of the Congress and nobody has claimed that such action was 
war, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I beg pardon of the Senator from 
Connecticut for interrupting him, but I thought my interrup- 
tion was rather pertinent to what he was saying. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Connecticut permit me to say one word? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I assume that the Senate does not over- 
look the proposition that by silent acquiescence—to use the 
phrase of the Supreme Court—the Congress has approved of 
the use of force by or through the order of the Presidents, and, 
therefore, as of now, by silent acquiescence, the present occupant 
of the White House had legislative authority and approval for 
what he has done. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to re- 
sume the historical summary I am submitting, I desire to say 
further that under the administration of President Lincoln, in 
1863, the Pembroke, a small American steamer, laden with mer- 
chandise from Yokohama, in attempting to pass through the 
Straits of Shimonoseki, was fired upon from the shore and by 
an armed brig belonging to the Prince of Nagato. The vessel 
was not struck. The American minister demanded redress for 
the insult to the American flag, and by his direction the com- 
mander of the U. S. S. Wyoming proceeded to Shimonoseki to 
retaliate. He found three vessels of the prince lying at anchor 
near the shore. He attacked them and, after a short conflict 
with them and the shore batteries, sank a brig and blew up a 
steamer, by which action some 40 persons were said to have 
been killed. On the Wyoming there were five killed and six 
wounded. The American minister presented to the Japanese 
Government a claim on behalf of the Pembroke for $10,000, 
covering loss of time and freight and the abandonment of the 
voyage. The claim was promptly paid. (Moore's International 
Law Digest, Vol. VII, p. 116.) 

In 1864 the Mikado Government in Japan refused to recog- 
nize treaties which had been concluded with the United States, 
France, Great Britain, and the Netherlands. The Mikado closed 
the Straits of Shimonoseki. The naval forces of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands jointly pro- 
ceeded to force open the Straits and obtained the unconditional 
surrender of the prince. (Moore's International Law Digest, 
Vol. V, p. 749.) 

In 1868 armed forces of the United States were landed at 
various places in Japan to protect the interests of American 
citizens; and all this without any authorization on the part of 
Congress or any claim that the President was going beyond his 
power. 

In 1893 the Brazilian Navy at Rio de Janeiro, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Mello, revolted. The insurgents interfered 
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with commercial operations at the port and threatened to bom- 
bard the city. They attempted to prevent vessels from going to 
the docks. Admiral Benham, of the United States Navy, em- 
ployed force to protect American yessels desiring to go to the 
docks, In his annual message of December 3, 1894, President 
Cleveland referred to this incident as follows: 


It appearing at an early stage of the insurrection that its course 
would call for unusual watchfulness on the part of this Government, 
our naval force in, the harbor of Rio de Janeiro was strengthened. This 
precaution, I am satisfied, tended to restrict the issue to a simple trial 
of strength between the Brazilian Government and the insurgents, and 
to avert complications which at times seemed imminent. Our firm 
attitude of neutrality was maintained to the end. The insurgents re- 
ceived no encouragement of eventual asylum from our commanders, and 
such opposition as they encountered was for the protection of our 
commerce and was clearly justified by public law. (Moore's Interna- 
tional Law Digest, Vol. VI, p. 439.) 


In 1894 a detachment of 21 marines and 29 sailors was landed 
in Korea from the U. S. flagship Baltimore to protect the Amer- 
ican Legation and American missionaries there. (Report of 
the Secretary of the Navy, 1895, p. 523.) 

In 1900 United States troops and marines were sent to China 
to guard the American Legation and to participate in the opera- 
tions against Tientsin and Peking at the time of the Boxer 
uprising. (Foreign Relations of the United States, 1900.) 

Intervention in the Dominican Republic and Haiti is men- 
tioned in the article, but the suggestion conveyed by the article 
that the President exceeded his constitutional authority is not 
convincing. 

The taking of Vera Cruz by United States naval forces in 
April, 1914, was the result of direct affronts to this Government 
by General Huerta and his adherents through the arrest of the 
paymaster of the U. S. S. Dolphin, who had landed at Tampico 
with a whaleboat and boat’s crew to take off certain supplies 
needed by his ship; the arrest at Vera Cruz a few days later 
of an orderly from the U. S. S. Minnesota, who had gone ashore 
in uniform to obtain the ship’s mail; the withholding by au- 
thorities of the Mexican telegraphic system until peremptorily 
demanded by the American chargé d'affaires in person of an 
official dispatch from this Government to its embassy in Mexico 
City. For the incidents at Tampico and Vera Cruz Admiral 
Mayo demanded that the flag of the United States be saluted 
with special ceremony by the military guard of the port. 

The immediate purpose of the landing of forces and the 
taking of possession of the customs was to prevent the landiug 
of a cargo of arms intended for the Huerta régime. In his 
case, however, the President had delivered a message to the 
Congress on April 20, fully setting forth the facts, and the 
House of Representatives had passed a resolution supporting the 
President's position. 

The forces were landed on April 21, and the Senate approved 
the House resolution the day following, namely, April 22, 1914. 
In submitting the matter to Congress and requesting the latter 
to support him in his contemplated action the President stated: 

No doubt I could do what is necessary in the circumstances to en- 
force respect for our Government without recourse to the Congress 
and yet not exceed my constitutional powers as President— 


I should like, Mr. President, particularly to call the atten- 
tion of the Democratic Senators to that statement of President 
Wilson that— 


no doubt I could do what is necessary in the circumstances to enforce 
respect for our Government without recourse to the Congress and yet 
not exceed my constitutional powers as President— 


He went on to say— 


but I do not wish to act in a matter possibly of so grave consequence 
except in close conference and cooperation with both the Senate and 
House. I therefore come to ask your approyal that I should use the 
armed forces of the United States in such ways and to such an extent 
as may be necessary to obtain from General Huerta and his adherents 
the fullest recognition of the rights and dignity of the United States 
even amidst the distressing conditions now unhappily obtaining in 
Mexico. 


In connection with the Pershing expedition into Mexico in 
1916 in pursuit of Villa, it was thought that an understanding 
had been reached between the executive branches of the two 
Governments in which Mexico had consented on the basis of 
reciprocity to the sending of American troops across the border. 
The President nevertheless laid the matter before the Con- 
gress, and the latter, by resolution of March 17, 1916, after 
reciting that the President— 
has ordered or is about to order the armed forces of the United States 
to cross the international boundary line between this country and 
Mexico— 
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And so forth, and gave its approval to fhe use of such forces— 


for the sole purpose of apprehending and punishing the lawless bands 
of armed men who entered the United States from Mexico on the 9th 
day of March, 1916, committed outrages on American soil, and fled into 
Mexico, (Foreign Relations, 1916, p. 491.) 


It appears, nevertheless, that the President considered that 
he had sufficient authority in this case without the approval of 
Congress. American troops were actually under way several 
days before any action was taken by the Congress. The resolu- 
tion was apparently for the purpose of showing that the Con- 
gress supported the President in his action. 

It is clear, Mr. President, from what is set forth above, that 
military forces of the United States have been employed without 
express statutory authority on numerous occasions practically 
from the beginning of the Government by many executive ad- 
ministrations. A substantially uniform practice of protecting 
American interests abroad, by force if necessary, negatives the 
suggestion that the Executive, while charged with the responsi- 
bility of protecting Americans abroad, is without means of 
meeting his obligation in this regard. While the war-making 
power of Congress has not been questioned by any President, 
and while Executives have as a rule been cautious to take no 
action which was likely to result in war without obtaining the 
approval ef Congress in advance, yet they have with few, if any, 
exceptions been ready to employ the armed forces to protect 
American interests when necessary and when that could be done 
without precipitating war. Some of the instances cited above 
entailed the use of a considerable measure of force. American 
marines lost their lives and frequently the naval forces of the 
United States were employed with fatal consequences to their 
opponents. Yet none of the instances cited was considered as 
constituting war. When nations become engaged in war, in 
contemplation of law certain rights accrue to them as belliger- 
ents which did not accrue to the United States on these occa- 
sions. The legal consequences of a state of war are well de 
fined in international law. The people of the belligerent coun- 
tries become enemies, intercourse between them becomes unlaw- 
ful, the right of visitation, search, and seizure accrues, and so 
forth. None of these rights was exercised or thought to exist in 
the frequent instances of the employment of force referred to in 
the foregoing. Neither do they exist at the present time in 
Nicaragua. None of these rights are exercised or are thought 
to exist in Nicaragua at the present time. 

The reason why these consequences did not ensue is that war 
in the legal sense did not exist. 

While the case In re Neagle (135 U. S. 1) did not require a 
decision of any question relating to the power of the President 
to use the armed forces of the United States to protect American 
interests, comments made in the course of the opinion of the 
court in that case rendered in 1889 are of interest in relation 
to the subject under discussion. Referring to section 3, Article 
II of the Constitution of the United States, which declares that 
the President “shall take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted,” Justice Miller stated: 


Is this duty limited to the enforcement of acts of Congress or of 
treaties of the United States according to their express terms, or does 
it include the rights, duties, and obligations growing out of the Consti- 
tution itself, our international relations, and all the protection implied 
by the nature of the Government under the Constitution? 


The Justice then goes on to say: 


One of the most remarkable episodes in the history of our foreign 
relations, and which has become an attractive historical incident, is 
the case of Martin Koszta, a native of Hungary, who, though not fully 
a naturalized citizen of the United States, had in due form of law made 
his declaration of intention to become a citizen. While in Smyrna he 
was seized by command of the Austrian consul general at that place, 
and carried on board the Hassar, an Austrian vessel, where he was held 
in close confinement. Captain Ingraham, in command of the American 
sloop of war St. Louis, arriving in port at that critical period, and ascer- 
taining that Koszta had with him his naturalization papers, demanded 
his surrender to him, and was compelled to train his guns upon the 
Austrian vessel before his demands were complied with. It was, how- 
ever, to prevent bloodshed, agreed that Koszta should be placed in the 
hands of the French consul subject to the result of diplomatic negotia- 
tions between Austria and the United States. The celebrated corre- 
spondence between Mr. Marcy, Secretary of State, and Chevalier Hülse- 
mann, the Austrian minister at Washington, which arose out of this 
affair and resulted in the release and restoration to liberty of Koszta, 
attracted a great deal of publice attention, and the position assumed by 
Mr. Marcy met the approval of the country and of Congress, who voted 
a gold medal to Captain Ingraham for his conduct in the affair. Upon 
what act of Congress then existing can anyone lay his finger in support 
of the action of our Government in this matter? 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. The remarkable feature in that case was that 
this Hungarian had made application and had secured his first 


papers 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is all. 

Mr. FESS. And he had not yet been naturalized. He was 
awaiting the time, and in the meantime had gone over and was 
caught on this vessel; and our Government went to that extent 
to protect a man who was not yet a citizen, but had merely 
taken out his first papers. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But in those days, Mr. President, we were 
a little more jealous than we are to-day of the honor attaching 
to the term “American citizen.” 

Mr. FESS. And that was W. L. Marcy, a distinguished 
Democrat from New York. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM, Certainly, if it will not lead to a long 
debate, because I desire to complete the argument. Then I 
shall be glad to yield. I am almost through. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, I will not interrupt the Senator 
without his consent. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Unless the Senator desires to add to the 
argument, which I am afraid the Senator does not desire to do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not suppose I could add to any argument 
of the Senator, even if I tried to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator is far too modest. 

Mr. NORRIS. But I was interested to know whether the 
Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Connecticut were 
citing that case to show that there is not any war in Nicaragua, 
and I was interested in knowing what that had to do with the 
Nicaraguan situation. I may be dense, but personally I can not 
understand, if that is the point the Senators are trying to make, 
what it has to do with this matter. Nobody has contested any- 
thing of that kind, 

Mr. BINGHAM. 1 do not think the Senator was present 
when I began. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I was present. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The effort of this argument, I will say to 
the Senator, is to show that acts of armed forces of the United 
States do not constitute war, and that when they have been 
indulged in or threatened, as in this case, it has not been held 
that the President exceeded his authority. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think myself that the historical matters that 
the Senator is relating here are exceedingly interesting; but 
I have been listening very attentively to find one that is similar 
to the conditions down in Nicaragua, and I was wondering if 
it was the same Supreme Court decision where our Supreme 
Court passed on what constitutes war. They have passed on 
the question. I should like to have the Senator read that 
decision. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have read several decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has not read any yet—— 

Mr. BINGHAM, I have not read any that suits the Senator; 
I realize that. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the Senator has not read any that has any 
application to Nicaragua, r 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Boxer incident involved some force 
in China. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I should like also to read the following 
quotation from the dissenting opinion rendered in this par- 
ticular case, which I believe is also of interest. The dissenting 
opinion reads: 


To illustrate the large sphere of powers self-executing and inde- 
pendent of statutes claimed to be vested in the Executive, reference 
is made to the continually recurring cases of the President's inter- 
ference for the protection of our foreign-born and naturalized citizens 
on a visit to their native country; and we are cited, as a striking 
instance of the exercise of such power, to the case of Martin Kozsta, 
who, though not fully a naturalized citizen of the United States, had 
in due form of Jaw made his declaration of intention to become a 
citizen, and who, whilst at Smyrna, was seized by order of an Austrian 
official and confined on board an Austrian vessel, and who, being after- 
wards delivered up to Captain Ingraham, commanding an American 
war vessel, in compliance with a demand, backed by a demonstration 


of force, on the part of that officer, was placed in the hands of a. 


French consul subject to negotiations between the American and Aus- 
trian Governments, resulting in the famous correspondence between 
the American Secretary of State, Mr. Marcy, and the Chevalier Hülse- 
mann, representing the Austrian Government, and the restoration of 
Kozsta to freedom. We are asked, Upon what express statute of 
Congress then existing can this act of the Government be justified?” 
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I am sure the Senator from Nebraska will realize that that 
question has been repeatedly asked in this debate. 
The Supreme Court said in this dissenting opinion: 


We answer that such action of the Government was justified because 
it pertained to the foreign relations of the United States, in respect 
to which the Federal Government is the exclusive representative and 
embodiment of the entire sovereignty of the Nation in its united char- 
acter; for to foreign nations, and in our intercourse with them, States 
and State governments and even the internal adjustment of Federal 
power, with its complex system of checks and balances, are unknown, 
and the only authority those nations are permitted to deal with is the 
authority of the Nation as a unit. 


It will be noted that reference is here made in 1889 to the 
continually recurring cases of the President’s interference for 
the protection of American citizens. The transitory period, if 
there was one, has been somewhat misplaced by the author of 
the article under discussion. The truth is that there has been 
no transitory period. The armed forces of the United States 
have been employed necessarily from an early date to the 
extent that means were available and occasion arose to protect 
American interests. A possible reason for timidity on the part 
of the Executive at some stages of the country’s history is sug- 
gested by Cooper, cited above, writing of the assault on the 
U. S. S. Chesapeake by the British warship the Leopard in 
June, 1807, as follows: 


With a foreign trade that employed 700,000 tons of American ship- 
ping alone, Congress passed a law on the 22d day of December, 1807, 
declaring an unlimited embargo, for all the purposes of foreign com- 
merce, on every port In the Union, anticipating a large portion of the 
injuries that might be expected from an open enemy by inflicting them 
itself. : 

This extraordinary measure was not avowedly taken in consequence 
of the attack on the Chesapeake, for the English Government early 
professed a readiness to atone for that outrage, but it originated in the 
feelings it engendered, The national pride had been wounded, and the 
injury rankled the deeper because all intelligent men felt that the 
Nation was not in a condition to resent the insult. The squadron that 
then lay in Lynnhaven was probably equal to blockading the entire 
naval force of the United States of America, and this, too, it ought 
never to be forgotten, in a country that met its current expenses and 
extinguished an ancient debt with the duties on its imports alone, 
which possessed the amount of shipping already mentioned and had 
nearly 100,000 registered seamen. (Cooper, History of the United 
States Navy, Vol. II, p. 23.) 

It is an axiom, as true as it is venerable, that a “divided power be- 
comes an irresponsible power.” Such, in fact, is the nature of the 
authority wielded by the National Legislature, the neglect of which, in 
the way of military and naval preparations, would long since have 
ruined most of the statesmen of the country, had they been guilty of 
the same omissions, as individuals, that they bad sanctioned as bodies 
of men. We may lament the infatuation, condemn the selfishness, and 
denounce the abandonment of duty, which impel ambitious politicians to 
convert the legislative halls into arenas for political controversies that 
ought never to degrade their deliberations, or impair the sanctity of their 
oaths; but when we find the consequences of such unconstitutional inno- 
yations putting in jeopardy the lives and honors of those who are sub- 
ject to martial law. a solemn and reproving sentiment must mingle with 
the views of every honest citizen, as he maturely considers the hard- 
ships of the case. (Cooper, Vol. II, p. 22.) 


So much for Historian Cooper. 

I find no difficulty in agreeing with the learned author of the 
article set forth in Senate Document No. 39 that, under the 
Constitution, the war-making power rests with the Congress. 
There is no question of that; but I submit that the gentleman 
has misconstrued the meaning and effect of the various acts and 
incidents which he has referred to as acts of war in his en- 
denvor to show that the Executive has gradually encroached 
upon the prerogatives of the Congress. One of the most im- 
portant duties resting upon the Executive of this country is the 
affording of pretection to American interests in foreign coun- 
tries. He would be grossly derelict in his duty if he failed to 
use the armed forces at his command in appropriate cases and 
within reasonable bounds without first petitioning the Congress 
for authorization. The exigencies of the situation would often 
render it impossible for the President to obtain advance au- 
thorization, and an effort to do so would, in many cases, result 
in a failure to afford timely protection. 

Imagine, for example, what would have happened in connec- 
tion with the Boxer uprising in China, to which reference has 
been made by the Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE], 
had the Executive awaited the authorization of Congress to 
use the military forces of the United States to afford protection 
to American citizens and the American Legations, who were at 


the mercy of fanatics. Failure of the Executive to act when the 
legation and a large number of American citizens in the lega- 
tion were under siege would have been wholly inexcusable. 

The Executive, as well as the other branches of the Goyern- 
ment, has not only the powers conferred by the Constitution but 
has such implied powers as may be necessary to enable it to 
carry into execution power specifically conferred. The Presi- 
dent by the Constitution is made the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States. He is also charged 
with the duty of conducting the foreign relations of the United 
States and of affording protection to American citizens and 
American interests. It would be an idle thing to say that the 
President, while charged with these grave responsibilities and 
while given the exalted position as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, can not use the forces at his command in the 
performance of the duty enjoined upon him of affording pro- 
tection. It is not to be forgotten that, in carrying out this 
grave responsibility, the President must exercise sound judg- 
ment and discretion. 

I believe, however, that President Coolidge, like his prede- 
cessors in the exercise of this power, has displayed that degree 
of sound judgment which persons who have held that exalted 
position have exercised and are presumed to exercise. He has 
maintained the best American traditions. Both he and Secre- 
tary Kellogg have shown remarkable and continued skill and 
ability in the handling of our relations with Mexico, as well as 
the other American Republics. 

If we will think back just for a moment to the position which 
we took in regard to the Republic of Mexico and which they 
took in regard to us but a year ago, and the widespread clamor 
on the part of many people that intervention was necessary, and 
the widespread belief on the part of thousands of people that 
war was coming between us and Mexico, and that we were 
being driven into it by “the wolves of Wall Street” and the 
financial interests who were said to have their hands on this 
administration to such an extent as to direct its foreign policy, 
the present situation seems almost incredible. Within a very 
few months after the arrival of our new ambassador to Mexico, 
Hon, Dwight W. Morrow, the situation has changed. The coun- 
try has become friendly. The most difficult possible matters at 
issue between the two countries have been ironed out. No one 
thinks of intervention, There is no talk of war; and for the 
first time in many years there is a feeling of cordial friendship 
and of international amity between this country and our neigh- 
bor to the south of us. To my mind, Mr. President, that is one 
of the greatest single achievements of the present adminis- 
tration. 

At Habana recently, at the Pan American Conference, certain 
matters of great contention arose. Certain matters were given 
great prominence in the newspapers because of the possibility 
of friction between us and the Argentine Republic. There 
were at that conference certain individuals who endeavored 
to raise an issue with the United States; but, notwithstanding 
all that, the fact remains that more good was accomplished at 
that conference, more conventions were signed, more agreements 
were entered into between the republics of Pan America, look- 
ing toward peace in the future and prosperity in the Western 
Hemisphere, than at any preceding conference; and our rela- 
tions with the governments of Latin America to-day are in g 
condition. They are friendly to us, notwithstanding the efforts 
of many on this floor to make people in foreign countries 
believe that we persecute the weak, that we are at war with 
Nicaragua because she is poor and needy, and that we are 
fighting for “the wolves” of financial Wall Street. 

I believe if some of the Senators who have expressed those 
opinions were themselves more familiar personally with con- 
ditions in the republics to the south of us they would not 
indulge in flights of fancy of that character, or even permit 
their convictions to find expression unless they knew more about 
it. If they knew more about it, there would be no expression 
of that sort, which gives comfort to our enemies, which makes us 
ridiculous abroad, and which gives ammunition to those in the 
countries to the south of us who, for reasons best known to 
themselves, are constantly endeayoring to make trouble for the 
ee States of America, which is their best and greatest 
friend. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I do not like legislation of this 
kind on an appropriation bill; but we have had a number of res- 
olutions relating to this subject before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, we have not had any report on any of them to the 
Senate, and have had no way to express our views in opposition 
to the President’s policy in using the marines to supervise an 
election in Nicaragua, 
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Our forefathers provided, under our Constitution, that Con- 
gress alone can declare war, and can appropriate money to carry 
on war. Unless Congress prevents, some of this appropriation 
will be used for war. We are really at war with some of the 
people in Nicaragua. If Congress had declared war, even 
though I should have voted against it, I would stand by the 
President of the United States, no matter whether he were a 
Republican or a Democrat. There would not be a Senator in 
this Chamber who would support the President more stead- 
fastly than I would. But the President has no right to send 
the marines to Nicaragua to supervise an election, which has 
really put this country into a war without the consent of 
Congress. Many of our marines have already been killed and 
they have killed many more Nicaraguans. 

I believe that using our marines to hold an election is one 
of the most dangerous things we could do, and would lead us 
into serious troubles. I do no believe in sending our Army and 
Navy to all parts of the world to collect private debts of wealthy 
men, and to voice my protest I shall vote for the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] if no better substi- 
tute is offered. I believe the people of this country are more 
opposed to the Nicaraguan policy of the President than any- 
thing he has done since he has been in office. 

I dislike very much to differ from him in any matter relating 
to foreign affairs and, although I differ with the President in 
sending our marines to Nicaragua, I would not vote to with- 
draw them at this time, because the President has made an 
agreement to carry on this work; but I do believe that when 
this work is over, we should withdraw our marines. I do not 
think we should ever attempt to supervise an election in a for- 
eign country again. I have in the past and will continue in 
future to do everything within my power to prevent war. War 
is a relic of barbarism, and civilized nations should try every 
way to avoid war. For that reason I shall support an amend- 
ment which prevents our marines from remaining in Nicaragua 
longer than just after the election. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Does not the Senator think that a very proper 
amendment to this bill would be a provision that none of the 
moneys carried in the bill should be expended for troops in 
Nicaragua, unless and until the President had secured the 
consent of Congress to keep the troops in Nicaragua? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; I favor that. 

Mr. DILL. It seems to me that is a fair proposition, and 
one that gives every opportunity for Congress to pass on this 
question, and, at the same time, would not force the marines 
to be taken out. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not believe in a Senator embarrassing 
the President of the United States about foreign affairs, and 
I hope never to do so. I am sorry to differ from the President 
at this time, but I believe that it is important to the country 
that we should get out of Nicaragua. It has already led us into 
war with those people, and I am afraid it is going to lead us to 
even more serious war. I believe in avoiding war in every 
way we possibly can. 

For these reasons, I shall support some amendment that will 
carry out my views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Bingham George McLean Shortridge 
Blaine Glass MeMaster Simmons 
Blease Gooding McNary Smith 
Borah Hale Mayfield Steiwer 
Bratton Harris Metcalf Stephens 
Brookhart Harrison Moses Swanson 
Broussard Hawes Neely Thomas 
Capper Hayden Norbeck Tydings 
Caraway Heñin Norris Tyson 
Copeland Johnson Nye Vandenberg 
Couzens Jones Oddie Wagner 
Curtis Kendrick Overman Warren 
Cutting Keyes Pittman Waterman 
ill King Ransdell Watson 
Fess La Follette Schall Wheeler 
Fletcher Locher Sheppard 
Frazier McKellar Shipstead 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators haying-answered 
to their names, there is a quorum present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE], on page 53, line 17. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have a substitute which I wish to offer for 
the pending amendment. I would like to have a vote on it. It 
is to be offered at the same place, and reads as follows: 


Provided, That none of the appropriations made in this act shall 
be used to pay any expenses incurred in connection with acts of hos- 
tility by United States marines in Nicaragua unless and until the 
President shall obtain from Congress consent to keep them there. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Alabama, [Put- 
ting the question.] The nays have it. 8 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the demand sufficiently sec- 
onded? [After a pause.] Apparently it is, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Just a moment. I do not quite understand 
the situation. I had the floor, and had been recognized by the 
Chair. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thought it was agreeable with the Senator 
to have a vote on my amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not any objection myself. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then let the roll be called. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I question whether the requisite num- 
ber indicated a desire for a vote by yeas and nays. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Chair had already announced that the 
roll would be called and the clerk directed to call it. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we are going to be at all technical, I 
make the point that the Chair had no authority to recognize 
the Senator from Alabama with his proposition after he had 
recognized me and I was entitled to the floor. However, I 
make no point of it. I do not care. 

Mr. HHFLIN. I have no objection. 
ahead and make his speech now. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am perfectly willing to wait until Monday. 
I do not care whether we vote to-night or not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was under the im- 
pression that the Senator from Nebraska had yielded the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; I had not. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, there are a number of Sena- 
tors who understood that there would be no yea-and-nay vote 
on this subject this afternoon. I had understood the first 
amendment would be passed on by a viva voce vote. In view 
of that fact I do not think it would be fair to those Senators 
who are not here to have a yea-and-nay vote now. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that is true, of course, we ought not to 
have a yea-and-nay vote, 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator from Nebraska would like to 
speak on the pending question this afternoon, I would be glad 
to have him do so. Otherwise I shall ask for a recess until 
Monday. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We are going to have a yea-and-nay vote on 
this amendment of mine. I do not agree to this performance 
of having an agreement with Senators on the side who want 
to attend ball games and other things, that we will not have 
a yea-and-nay vote. The American people have a right to a 
yea-and-nay vote when their representatives here demand it. 
If Senators want to leave their place of duty and go somewhere 
else, and somebody here enters into an agreement with them 
that there will not be a yea-and-nay vote, I insist it is a very 
high-handed piece of leadership in this body. I do not think 
any leader on either side of the Chamber has the authority to 
engage in such tactics. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator from Alabama that 
there was an understanding that there would be a number of 
speeches upon the general subject before the question of a vote 
upon the various amendments which will be offered would be 
brought up for consideration, and it was the consensus of 
opinion that the discussion on the general subject would con- 
sume the afternoon and that a vote would be taken on Mon- 
day upon the Senator’s amendment and any others that might 
be offered. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But the Senator from Kansas said that there 
was an understanding that there would be no yea-and-nay yote. 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no, Mr, ent. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask to have the Official Reporter’s notes of 
the Senator's statement read. 


The Senator can go 
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Mr. CURTIS. Let me stute what I intended to say and what 
I believe I said. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator can state now what he intended 
to say, but I am talking about what he did say. 

Mr. CURTIS. What I said was this 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, I claim the floor for the pur- 
pose of debating the pending amendment, I will settle the ques- 
tion in that way. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not want my position to be misunderstood 
or misconstrued. There were a number of Senators who in- 
dicated their intention to debate the pending amendment. A 
number of other Senators came to me and said they understood 
there would be no yea-and-nay vote upon the Nicaraguan ques- 
tion this afternoon. I talked with one or two Senators inter- 
ested in the amendment, and they said they did not care for a 
yea-and-nay vote upon the pending question, and that there 
would be other amendments offered upon which there would be 
a yea-and-nay vote; probably on Monday. In view of the fact 
that those Senators went away believing there would be no yea- 
and-nay vote this afternoon, it would be unfair to them to have 
one. So far as I am personally concerned I am ready to vote 
at any time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Hereafter I do not want anybody to make an 
agreement that we will not have a yea-and-nay vote, and then, 
when some Senator, exercising his right as a United States 
Senator, asks for a roll call, Senators sit with their hands down 
and refuse to call for a yea-and-nay vote because they quietly 
had an understanding with some Senator who wants to take 
his ease and go somewhere. We would all like to get out: 
and get some fresh air, but let us not legislate in that way. 
No Senator here has a right to traffic away the rights of other 
Senators to the extent that we are not permitted to have a 
yea-and-nay yote because some Senator happens to be absent. 
I think each Senator ought to stand on his own rights under 
the Constitution and that other Senators ought to be here. I 
would like to change the rule so that when a Senator has to 
be away for any great length of time he must get permission 
from the Senate to absent himself. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to me a moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course this tempest in a teapot does not 
require any serious discussion. The rule has been in effect as’ 
long as I have been acquainted with this body that where’ 
Senators threaten to make a speech others who do not want to 
suffer may enter into an agreement that they will go away and 
come back and vote the next day. I do not want to see that 
right of escaping punishment abrogated. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Until the Senator from Arkansas can get to 
the point where he can screw up his courage to tell the country 
how the Arkansas delegation stands on Al Smith, he ought not 
to make any such suggestion as that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARAWAY. Whenever the Senator from Alabama can 
find out what he is going to do himself, then he can lecture 
somebody else. Until he can convince us that he knows what 
he is going to do himself, he had best consult his own case and 
not lecture other people. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The country knows that I am against him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The country knows the Senator has said 
so, but they do not know how the Senator will vote. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am going to vote against him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If he is nominated will the Senator vote 
against him or for him? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will not cross that bridge until I come to it. 
[Laughter.] If he is going to obtain the nomination by such 
tactics as were employed in Arkansas and Iowa and Illinois 
he will have a good deal of explaining to do. I do not think the 
Democratic Party is ready to sanction the sale of the Demo- 
cratic nomination. We are not ready to sell out to the Roman 
Catholic political machine and the whisky interests, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me to move a recess? 


Mr. NORRIS. I yield for that purpose. 
RECESS 
Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 


o'clock noon Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 8 o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) took a recess until Monday, April 23, 1928, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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SATURDAY, April 21, 1928 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


The Lord God is a sun and shield; no good thing will He 
withhold from them that walk uprightly. At the call of this 
day do Thou make goodness and gladness the aroma of our 
conduct; bless us with a realization of Thy presence and crown 
our labors with success. Qualify us in those virtues that make 
for personal rectitude and stability of government, and give us 
the blessing of a mind that sees and of a heart that feels, 
Persuade us that purity is never so divine as when it appeals to 
the impure; that strength is never so courageous as when it 
helps the weak, and wisdom is never so learned as when it 
instructs the ignorant. When the experiences of life come hard 
and the head is bowed and the heart is heavy, gracious Lord, 
bestow sweet peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 463. An act for the relief of David J. Williams; and 

S. 3793. An act authorizing the St. Croix Interstate Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the St. Croix River near Grantsburg, 
Wis. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. $495) entitled “An act to provide 
for the further development of agricultural extension work be- 
tween the agricultural colleges in the several States receiving 
the benefits of the act entitled ‘An act donating public lands 
to the several States and Territories which may provide col- 
leges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,’ ap- 
proved July 2, 1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, and the 
United States Department of Agriculture,” disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives, agrees to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. McNary, Mr. CAPPER, and Mr. Smiru to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the Senate had concurred 
in the following concurrent resolution: 


House Concurrent Resolution 31 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President be requested to return to the House of Representa- 
tives the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 244) entitled “Joint resolution 
authorizing a modification of the adopted project for Oakland Harbor, 
Calif.” 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 11404. An act authorizing the Port Huron, Sarnia, Point 
Edward International Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the St. Clair 
River at or near Port Huron, Mich. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, beginning next week, I ask for 
an indefinite leave of absence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

ADDRESS OF COL. WADE H. COOPER 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Reoorp by inserting a 
short address of Colonel Cooper on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of the medical building at Howard University. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the following 
address by Col. Wade H. Cooper, president of the Continental 
Trust Co., Washington, D. C., was delivered Monday, April 9, 


1928. 

In addition to assistance given to Lincoln Memorial University 
at Cumberland Gap, Tenn., and other educational institutions, 
Colonel Cooper was one of the first contributors to the new 
medical building at Howard University, 
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His speech delivered on this occasion praised the colored 
people for the progress they had made since their emancipa- 
tion and was full of helpful suggestions for maintaining har- 
mony between the races. Colonel Cooper is a southern man, 
and his speech is therefore so unusual that I think it deserves 
to be Inserted in the Recorp, 


DEDICATION OF THE MEDICAL BUILDING AT HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, we have all had some unpleas- 
ant experiences during our lives, but these unpleasant experiences have 
been more or less counteracted by the more pleasant experiences of life, 

On the 4th day of last July, at the flag raising of the Shelter Harbor 
Country Club, Shelter Harbor, R. L, between Newport and Watch Hill, 
known as the Land of the Last of the Mohicans, near the very spot 
where King Philip made his last stand for supremacy in this country, 
I delivered a regular Fourth of July oration to a large assembly gathered 
from all over New England. I had a wonderful reception and regarded 
the occasion as one of the most pleasant of my life. 

From Rhode Island I journeyed westward to the State of Minne- 
sota, where on Lake Minnetonka and Lake Minnehaha, the land of 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha, I enjoyed a most pleasant outing. Thence I 
journeyed westward again to the Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, and finally by boat over the beautiful 
Puget Sound to Victoria and Vancouver in British Columbia. All of 
this was fine. But let me tell you, nothing was finer or more pleasing 
to me than the moment when I stepped from the Baltimore & Ohio 
train in our own Union Station in our own beautiful National Capital. 

When your distinguished president came to my office and requested 
me to give him a contribution of $1,000 toward the erection of this 
medical building, I did not hesitate a minute. With pleasure I handed 
him my check for the sum of $1,000. 

And nothing pleases me more than to be able to appear here to-day 
and pay tribute to the heroic colored men and women whose names are 
inscribed upon this tablet to perpetuate their memories for having made 
possible the erection of this magnificent medical building by their 
different contributions. 

In this connection and at this time, I also desire to make mention 
of the John R. Francis scholarship fund of $2,500 donated by Mrs. 
Bettie G. Francis in memory of her husband on May 26, 1926, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be used for the maintenance of the John R. 
Francis scholarship fund of the medical school. Doctor Francis was 
a member of the faculty of the school of medicine during the nineties. 

I also wish to make mention of a bequest of $2,500 made May 31, 
1922, under the will of Dr. George W. Cabaniss, member of the medical 
class of 1890, for the establishment of the George W. Cabaniss medical 
scholarship fund. This bequest was paid in full during 1925. 

Both of the above funds show the desire of the respective donors to 
be helpful, and these funds, as well as the other funds contributed, 
mean much more for this medical school than can possibly be expressed, 
for the good they will do will go on, and on, and on, until time shall 
be no more, 

This tablet is in itself a great monument not only to the people whose 
names are inscribed thereon, but to the people from whom they came, 
to the people whom they represented, all the colored people of this 
great country, and the entire Negro race. 

This tablet represents all the noblest, best, and truest sentiments of 
the human heart. This tablet represents sacrifice, self-denial, devotion, 
courage, determination, industry, integrity, frugality, economy, love, and 
charity. 

The poet hath truly said: 


“That man may last but never lives, 
Who much receives but nothing gives; 
Whom no one loves, whom no one thanks, 
Creation's blot, creation’s blank.” 


There is nothing finer or better than the desire of one human 
being to be helpful to another; there is nothing finer or nobler than the 
desire to these people to be helpful to their fellows by contributing and 
making possible the erection of this great medical building, where young 
men from different parts of the country may come and, by faithful 
application, qualify for administering to sick and suffering humanity. 

This tablet represents more than what I have said, for it represents 
the progress of the Negro race since the immortal emancipation procla- 
mation by Abrabam Lincoln in January, 1863. I know of no race of 
people in all history, from the very earliest dawn of authenticity down 
to this very hour, which has made the progress that the colored people 
have made in this country within the past 50 or 60 years. 

No statement to which mortal man ever gave utterance is truer than 
the statement of Abraham Lincoln, when he said: “ This Nation can not 
endure one half slave and the other half free.” And let me say here 
and now that if this Nation is to endure, it will have to endure as the 
result of our desire to help and not hurt each other. It will have 
to endure as the result of helpful cooperation and not dissension and 
strife. 
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The oldest republic of which recorded history gives us any account 
is the Hebrew Commonwealth, under the administration of Moses, one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, lawgiver of all time. Then follows 
the ancient republics, including the Cathaginian Republic, the Lombard 
League, the Athenian Republic, the Roman Republic, the Venetian 
Republic, the Florentine Republic, the Achaen League, the Beotian Con- 
federacy, and the Aetolian League. 

The Venetian Republic lived for about 1,300 years, having endured 
longer than any other of the ancient republics. The Florentine Re- 
public lived for about 450 years, or the shortest lived of any of the 
ancient republics. 

Therefore, if our own Republic should live for 300 years more, it 
will then only have lived as long as the life of the shortest of the 
ancient republics, the Florentine Republic. 

I am proud of my relations with the colored people, for they have 
always been pleasant and peaceful, I have always found that if you 
will help the colored man he will help you. Be true to him and he will 
be true to you. Some of my most faithful and devoted friends from 
childhood have been my colored friends, God bless them. 

I am proud of the fact that no colored man has ever fired upon the 
flag of our country and that no colored man has ever betrayed our 
country—a record of patriotic devotion and loyalty likely unequaled in 
the history of the world. 

There is nothing truer than the statement of St. Paul: “ What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

You have been sowing good seed; keep it up, and in due season you 
will be able to reap a wonderful harvest. Do not be drawn aside from 
the main thing—the supreme thing—the wonderful harvest ahead of 
you, by trifling matters, but continue to improve, continue to move 
forward in every line, continue to equip yourselves; and when you are 
fully equipped you need not worry, for the whole world and all its 
opportunities await you. 

And let us ever remember that “eternal vigilence is the price of 
liberty.” 

As I emerged from Westminster Abbey in London some time ago I 
stood with uncovered head before the statue of Abraham Lincoln, whose 
name I regard as the very synonym of liberty, freedom, and justice. 
And while Mr. Lincoln laid down his life in freedom's cause, let us 
remember that freedom can not walk alone, that freedom can not stand 
unsupported, that freedom must be sustained in order to be maintained, 
that in order to have freedom we must play the part of real freemen, 
that we must prove ourselves worthy of freedom, that we must show 
ourselves worthy of the esteem, respect, and confidence of our fellow- 
men, that we must be real men, men of courage, character, and capacity, 
loyal and faithful to our friends, our families, our neighbors, our coun- 
try, and eur God, and I know of no better method of displaying these 
qualities than by sustaining and supporting Howard University, its 
medical school, and all its other departments, as the university with 
all its departments is striving to do those very things that are so 
necessary and essential to make real men, men worthy of that freedom 
with which you have been so abundantly blessed. 

One of the greatest documents in all history, the document which 
meant more for human liberty, human rights, and human justice than 
any other, until the immortal Emancipation Proclamation by Mr. Lin- 
coln in January, 1863, was Magna Charta, when the people wrested 
their rights from King John at Runnymede. One article of about one 
dozen words in Magna Charta guaranteed to man every right which 
he could hope to enjoy. It was this: 

„We will not deny, delay, or sell justice to any man.“ 

And, while Magna Charta is a very long document, all these other 
articles were merely methods prescribed for sustaining and maintaining 
the article to which I have just referred. For instance, from Magna 
Charta we derived our celebrated writ of habeas corpus, from Magna 
Charta we derived our right of trial by jury, and, while we talk about 
our own Declaration of Independence and our great Constitution and 
Thomas Jefferson, George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, and John 
Adams, all our institutions are likely based upon the declarations con- 
tained in Magna Charta. 7 

But these rights by these Englishmen were not attained in a night or 
by a hurried fight—not at all—but by centuries of preparation. These 
Englishmen wrought and taught and fought all over the British Isle 
before they ever succeeded in wresting their rights from the king, and 
from that day to this Englishmen have been ever jealous in safeguarding 
their liberties, which means that we must be equally as jealous in safe- 
guarding our own, 

Let us ever be clean and correct in our habits, physical as well as 
mental, Cicero said, “Mental stains can not be removed by time nor 
washed away by any waters.” Let us be clean and clear in our thoughts 
as well as our actions, And, above all, let us not be narrow-minded 
bigots. 

The Negro, the Jew, and the Catholic can all stand the Ku-Klux Klan, 
but America can not stand it and will not stand it, for there is no place 
on the soil of America for any such a hooded organization. You do not 
have to worry about the Kian, for it will fall of its own dead weight. 

In conclusion, let me say that after all the only real democracy is a 
democracy of education, a democracy of intelligent information. 
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Goethe said, ‘One of the prime requisites of genius was a desire to 
know the truth, a passion for the truth.” Holy Writ tells us, Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

Howard University is striving to educate and enlighten her children, 
Striving to ascertain the truth, and with her and her people all of us 
ought to be able to join joyfully in the old Latin maxim: “ Non nobis 
solum sed patria et amicus” (not for ourselves alone, but for our 
friends and our country). 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for three minutes. 

Mr. TILSON. Reserving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman withhold his request until I can submit a request, and 
then I shall make no objection to the gentleman's request. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My object was to try to secure some 
information from the Republican leader, if the gentleman has 
no objection to my asking him a question or two in my time. 

Mr. TILSON. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I have asked this time for 
this reason: We have had a very important legislative program 
pending here under a special rule, the Mississippi flood control 
bill, in which not only the entire country is very largely inter- 
ested, but also the entire membership of this House. We pro- 
ceeded with the general debate on the bill until it expired and 
we reached the time for consideration of this very important 
measure under the five-minute rule. It then developed, for 
some reason with which most of us are not acquainted, that 
certain negotiations were being undertaken by somebody in some 
way for the purpose of effectuating some purpose. I would like 
to inquire of the leader of the majority if he would be willing 
to acquaint the House with just what is being done to delay 
the consideration of the flood-control measure; what confer- 
ences, subterranean or otherwise, are taking place with reference 
to it, in order that we may become acquainted with the real 
situation, if the majority leader cares to take the House into 
his confidence on the question. 

Mr. TILS0ON. There have been no subterranean conferences 
whatsoever, so far as I know. There have been conferences 
with members of the Flood Control Committee and others look- 
ing to an agreement as to certain points concerning which there 
have been differences of opinion. These conferences are still 
going on. I was before the Committee on Flood Control half 
an hour ago, and that committee was then considering the ques- 
tion of flood control. The distinguished minority leader was 
also present, and by a unanimous vote of that committee the 
minority leader and myself were asked to request that the con- 
sideration of this bill might go over until Monday, in the belief 
that the House will then be better able to consider the bill 
and that better legislation will probably eventuate by further 
conferences, This is all I know about it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will say to the gentleman, my inquiry 
is not at all critical. I do not interpose the question in any 
obstructive sense, but there are a great many of us here upon 
the floor of the House who have not been taken into the con- 
ferences of the negotiators on this question who are really 
anxious to find out what is the real situation, and I assume 
that when the gentleman says that conferences have taken 
place he means between representatives of the legislative branch 
and the executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. TILSON. To a certain extent, yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In order to try to iron out, if possible, 
some of the objections of the Executive to this measure as 
reported? 

Mr. TILSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Can the gentleman from Connecticut give 
us any veasonably definite assurance that the measure will be 
proceeded with on Tuesday or Monday of next week? 

Mr. TILSON. It is expected that it will come up Monday. 
I am sure that it was the expectation of the committee when 
they asked me to request that the consideration of the bill 
might go over to-day that the bill would be considered on 
Monday. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Of course, all of us who are interested 
in this measure hope some agreement can be reached to effec- 
tuate the purpose, and the only purpose of my inquiry was to 
get some information about the situation. 

Mr. TILSON. I have given the gentleman substantially all 
I know about it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, The situation as described by 
the gentleman from Connecticut to the extent that the request 
was made by the Flood Control Committee that the program 
go over until Monday is correct. As to the conferences outside, 
I know nothing. The situation of Tennessee has been so re- 
peatedly explained here that it is not necessary to explain it 
again. It is the only case I have ever known of in which the 
court, the jury, and the spectators all were for a proposition, 
and yet unable to work it out in the way I want it worked 
out. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, while we are on this 
matter I want to ask the gentleman from Connecticut a 
question. I do not know—for he has not gone into the ques- 
tion—as to what object is being arrived at. The bill passed 
the Senate, was reported by the committee of the House, and 
was being considered. In the meantime the Chief Executive 
of the Nation gave out a statement in which he requested the 
country to prevent the graft of the railroad and the lumber 
interests and others from overreaching Congress and passing 
some legislation detrimental to the country. I would like to 
know whether that influence has been sufficient to reach the 
organization in the House as to what shall be done, since the 
other body unanimously passed the bill. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from Texas does not propound 
a fair question at all. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. It is a fact, the press gave out the 
statement and put it in the President's mouth, and nobody has 
denied it—that this bill that passed unanimously in the Senate, 
70 Senators voting for it and not a single vote in the opposi- 
tion, was tainted with graft—was obtained by collusion between 
the railroads and the lumber interests. 

Mr. TILSON. No such question as the gentleman has dis- 
cussed has been considered in any conference that I have at- 
tended. Every conference I have attended has had as its 
object to arrive at a conclusion that will serve the purpose 
for which we are attempting to legislate, and at the same time 
properly safeguard the interests of the Government and the 
taxpayer. This has been the only object of all the conferences. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I want to congratulate the gentle- 
man from Connecticut on coming over to this side of the House 
and getting wisdom, statesmanship, and honesty. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TILSON. Well, if a Democrat does happen to have a 
good idea occasionally, I am perfectly willing to profit by it. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, 
after listening to the Democratic floor leader you would be 
led to believe that the entire Democratic membership of the 
House was in favor of the bill as reported out by the com- 
mittee, but when you look into the Recorp of the debate you 
find much opposition from the Democratic side to certain pro- 
visions. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous vote of the Flood 
Control Committee it is requested that the consideration of 
that bill go over until Monday. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the House consider as in Committee of the Whole 
unobjected bills upon the Private Calendar, beginning at the 
single star. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that the House consider as in Committee of the 
Whole the Private Calendar, beginning at the single star. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WARREN. Reserving the right to object, I am going to 
ask the gentleman from Connecticut to modify his request by 
beginning at the single star and concluding at Calendar No. 
444. That will give us an opportunity to consider 40 bills I 
am endeavoring to go over each one of these bills as carefully 
as I can, and I will say that I have not had an opportunity to 
examine the bills beginning with Calendar No. 444. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It has occurred to me that we can take 
up the Private Calendar with the understanding that only 
unobjected bills will be considered, and that will require only 
one objection. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the gentleman that I dislike 
to object to a bill that I have not had the opportunity to read. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It would retain its place on this calendar. 

Mr. TILSON. The bills objected to on the Private Calendar 
oe mar place. It is not like the Calendar for Unanimous 

onsent. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand that; but I dislike to object 
to a bill that I have not had an opportunity to read or look at 
the report, and therefore I hope the gentleman will modify his 
request. 
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Mr. TILSON. I will say that I am trying to take advantage 
of every opportunity to consider the Private Calendar. I dis- 
like to have the session of Congress come to an end without 
giving everyone an opportunity to have his bills on the Private 
Calendar considered. I am simply trying to take advantage of 
every hour when not engaged in something else more important 
to consider this calendar. If we must stop at Calendar No. 
444, I fear that we shall only take a small part of the time 
and that the rest of the day will be practically wasted. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I suggest to the gentleman from North” 
Carolina [Mr. Warren] that I am sure no Member who has a. 
bill on the calendar can object to any Member asking that it 
go over without prejudice when the calendar is called suddenly, 
in this way. I do not think that prejudices a bill in any way. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, may I make a sug- 
gestion to the gentleman from Connecticut? If I understand it, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. WARREN] has exam- 
ined only 40 of these bills, or at least up to Calendar No. 444. 
When we reach that point, why not take up the Consent Calen- 
dar? The Consent Calendar is very much congested, and it 
will take more than two days outside of suspensions to get 
anything like through the present Consent Calendar. I called 
it to the Speaker’s attention this morning. If we are going to 
start suspending the rules at 3 o'clock on every other Monday, 
we will never get through with the Consent Calendar. Suppose 
we consider the Private Calendar up until Calendar No. 444 is 
reached, and then take up the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., Oh, Mr. Speaker, the Consent Calendar 
contains bills of great.importance. They are public bills. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If the gentleman is not prepared! 
to go on with that calendar, very well. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I am not prepared to go on with that 
to-day at all. i 

Mr. TILSON. Win my friend from North Carolina [Mr. 
WARrgEN] withhold his objection for the present? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I withhold the objection, re- 
Serving the right, when we reach Calendar No. 444, to object 
to further consideration. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr.*Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. It will be necessary on account of the 
Private Calendar to have some night sessions, and we might as 
well put in this time now. 

Mr. TILSON. That is the reason I make this request. We 
shall probably have to have long sessions, and, perhaps, night 
sessions, in order to give everyone a chance to have his bills 
on the Private Calendar considered. I am hoping that we may 
use such time as comes to us unexpectedly, like to-day, in the 
consideration of that calendar. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And the gentleman suggests that we begin 
at what point? 

Mr. TILSON. From the star where we left off yesterday. 
and go right on with bills that are unobjected to. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And by that the gentleman means to con- 
sider bills that require three objections? 

Mr. TILSON. No; just one objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Can the gentleman say whether it is 
the purpose, in any event, to proceed to the consideration of 
any other business to-day than the Private Calendar? 

Mr. TILSON. There is nothing else ready. To do so would 
be taking Members by surprise. I do not think that would be 
fair. I shail move to adjourn and lose the time rather than 
to do that. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, that is the question that I 
was about to ask, so that we may be sure nothing will be taken 
up other than the Private Calendar. 

Mr. TILSON. It is not my purpose to take up anything else 
of importance unexpectedly, as this would be. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman of course under- 
stands that I have been asked to attempt to do this work, and 
it is entirely impersonal with me. 

Mr. TILSON. I quite understand, and I think the gentleman 
is doing excellent work. 

Mr. WARREN. I can not agree to consider these bills when 
I have not had the opportunity to go into them. Therefore I 
shall object to any agreement that takes up any bill after 
Calendar No. 444. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman does not have to object to 
any bill that he has not studied. He can ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. WARREN. While I am attempting to do this, I think 
I ought to have the opportunity of reading the bills and the 
reports before undertaking to consider them in the House. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for a moment. I desire the attention of the gentleman 
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from North Carolina. I have a bill on the Private Calendar 
in which I am interested merely from the standpoint of de- 
siring to help a man who has rendered faithful and efficient 
service to his Government in time of war and who later re- 
enlisted, as he states, under a distinct promise that he would 
be returned to the Philippines for the remainder of the period. 
He claims that the Government violated that agreement, and 
he left the service. I want recognition for the faithful service 
he rendered in time of war, regardless of his later record. 
Will the gentleman from North Carolina object to the con- 
sideration of bills of that character to-day? 

Mr. WARREN. What is the calendar number? 

Mr. SPEAKS. It is Calendar No. 411. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. But that comes within the number 
that the gentleman from North Carolina agreed to consider. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, if the Members of the House do 
not wish to use the time in this way, of course there is but one 
thing we can do, and that is to adjourn. I dislike very much to 
do it, and I wish to have the responsibility placed where it 
belongs, 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that statement 
dees not correctly represent the attitude of the membership of 
this House. 

Mr. TILSON. 
from Ohio. 

Mr. DYER. Regular order, Mr. Speaker! 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, is my request granted that we go 
on with the consideration of the Private Calendar to-day? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. WARREN] permit this request to be granted as made, 
and when we reach Calendar No. 444, if the gentleman feels as 
he does now, rise and say he will object to further bills being 
considered? That will end the proceeding. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut that the House shall consider the 
Private Calendar? 

There was no objection. 

PROTECTION OF WATERSHEDS ÔF NAVIGABLE STREAMS 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill S. 1181, authorizing an appropriation to be expended 
under the provisions of section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, 
entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with any 
other State or States, or with the United States, for the protec- 
tion of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a 
commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of 
conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up a confer- 
ence report, which the Clerk will report. 

The conference report was read. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


I had no reference whatever to the gentleman 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1181), authorizing an appropriation to be expended under the 
provisions of section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, entitled 
“An act to enable any State to cooperate with any other State 
or States, or with the United States, for the protection of the 
watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a commission 
for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the 
navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: “available July 1, 1928, $2,000,000; available July 
1, 1929, $3,000,000; available July 1, 1930, $3,000,000; in all for 
this period, $8,000,000, to be available until expended”; and 
the House agree to the same. 

G. N. HAUGEN, 


FRED S. PuRNELL, 

J. B. ASWELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Cuas. L. MONARY, 

Henry W. KEYEs, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT OF THE MANAGERS ON THE PART OF THE HOUSE 
The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 1181), authorizing an appropriation ! 
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to be expended under the provisions of section 7 of the act of 
March 1, 1911, entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate 
with any other State or States, or with the United States, for 
the protection of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to 
appoint a commission for the acquisition of lands for the pur- 
pose of conserying the navigability of navigable rivers, submit 
the following written statement in explanation of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

The Senate bill authorized an aggregate appropriation of 
$40,000,000 to become available over the period from the pas- 
sage of the act to July 1, 1936. The amendment of the House 
provided an aggregate of $4,000,000, one-half of which was to 
become available July 1, 1928, and one-half to become available 
July 1, 1929. The conferees agreed upon a substitute pro- 
vision authorizing a total appropriation of $8,000,000; $2,000,- 
000 to become available July 1, 1928, $3,000,000 July 1, 1929, 
and $3,000,000 July 1, 1930. 

G. N. HAUGEN, 

FRED S. PURNELL, 

J. B. ASWELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, perhaps it would be well to have 
a word of explanation concerning this bill. I could not catch 
it from the reading. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Eight million dollars is authorized, of which 
$2,000,000 is to be available on July 1, 1928. ‘ 

Mr. SNELL. What for? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Under the Weeks Act. Two million dollars 
is to be available. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman tell us what the 
legislation is? 

Mr. HAUGEN. To authorize an appropriation fo be ex- 
pended under the provisions of section 7 of the act of March 1, 
1911, to enable the States to cooperate for the protection of 
the watersheds of navigable streams. 

Mr. SNELL. What is the effect of the amendment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The effect of the amendment is that the 
House authorized $4,000,000 and the Senate $40,000,000, and 
the conferees agreed upon $8,000,000, $2,000,000 of which is to 
be available on July 1, 1928. 

Mr. SNELL. Is that similar to the McSweeney bill? 

MT HAUGEN, Not exactly similar, This is for the purchase 
of land. 

Mr. SNELL.. It does not cover the same proposition as the 
McSweeney bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. The McSweeney bill provides for the 
administration of the law and additional funds beyond what 
has been appropriated before. 

Mr. SNELL. The bill provides for an expenditure of 
$8,000,000 ? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. The House bill provides for $4,000,000 
and the Senate recommended $40,000,000, and the House agrees 
upon $8,000,000. The Senate bill from the present time up to 
the year 1946 provides for a total of $40,000,000. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report, 

The conference report was agreed to. 


VALIDATION OF APPLICATIONS FOR PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 11020, validating 
certain applications for and entries of public lands, with Senate 
amendments, and move to concur in the Senate amendments. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon calls up the 
bill H. R. 11020, with Senate amendments. The Clerk will 
report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11020) validating certain applications for and entries 
of public lands. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
Private Calendar, beginning with the star. 
LAGRANGE GROCERY CO. 

The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill 

(H. R. 7898) to ratify the action of a local board of sales control 
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in respect of contracts between the United States and the 
Lagrange Grecery Co., of Lagrange, Ga. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 

to the present consideration of the bill? 
- Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, will the gentleman from Georgia state whether this is 
simply to ratify a settlement made between the War Depart- 
ment and the purchasers of these surplus supplies? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Absolutely. This was referred to what is 
known as a local board of sales control, an organization created 
by the War Department under authority of law. This local 
board of sales control made a thorough investigation and re- 
port, and my constituent, the Lagrange Grocery Co., accepted 
that, paid the money they said should be paid, and received the 


Is there objection 


goods. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Did the law provide that such a settle- 
ment would have to be ratified by an act of Congress? 

Mr. WRIGHT. No; it did not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then why should we ratify it now? 

Mr. WRIGHT. The whole trouble arose by reason of a ruling 
of the Comptroller General. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did he hold that the board was not 
authorized to make this settlement? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I presume that is what he held. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, But the bourd was created by act of Con- 

38? 

1 WRIGHT. Absolutely; it was a Government organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Aud this will close the deal as between the 
Government and the grocery company? 
Mr. WRIGHT. Absolutely. It simply ratifies what this board 
did. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
. There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That inasmuch as the Lagrange Grocery Co., of 
Lagrange, Ga., in disposing of 10,000 cotton undershirts, 10,000 cotton 
undershirts, 2,000 cotton undershirts, 5,000 shoe brushes, 5,000 shoe 
brushes, and 1,000 shoe brushes purchased from the United States Gov- 
ernment under sales contracts Nos. SE-5428, SE-5427, SB-5251, 
S. 8623, SE-5624, and SE-5623, respectively, entered into between the 
United States and the said Lagrange Grocery Co. on February 6, 1922, 
uns adjusted its sales prices in reliance upon the action of the local 
board of sales control of the War Department in reducing and fixing 
the price to be paid by the said Lagrange Grocery Co, under such con- 
tracts, such action of such board is hereby ratified on behalf of the 
United States, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
CITY OF PARK PLACE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10218) authorizing the Court of Claims of the United 
States to hear and determine the claim of the city of Park 
Place, heretofore an independent municipality, but now a part 
of the city of Houston, Tex. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to say to the gentleman from Texas that I do not 
doubt in the least that there is a great deal of merit in the 
Claim of this municipality, but let me submit to the gentleman, 
who is a member of the Committee on Military Affairs, that if 
we establish the precedent that any municipality, city, or town- 
ship which may have had its streets torn up by reason of the 
traffic of military trucks we are establishing a very dangerous 
precedent. My own city could come in and claim a million 
dollars. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Let me say to the gentleman that 
we have already established this precedent in a number of 
instances. There are several counties in the United States that 
have been paid for damage to their streets and highways, one 
or two in Texas, I think in Mr. Cox NALAx's district. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Were they not cases where the road was 
used exclusively for military traffic? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Oh, no; they were regular high- 
ways built by the counties and erected by the counties. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Was not Maryland reimbursed for damage 
to her pavements in connection with Camp Meade, through 
Representative ZIHLMAN? 
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Mr. GARRETT of Texas. There have been quite a number of 
them. Let me say to the gentleman from New York that the 
board which was created immediately after the war passed on 
this claim and said that in their opinion the city should be 
reimbursed in this amount, and recommended it. It came up 
to the board in Washington and they turned it down on a ques- 
tion of law. They said they did not think a municipality had 
the right to make claims for damages done to its streets or 
highways. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Suppose New York City should come in 
with a claim for wear and tear on its pavements by trucks 
connected with Army posts around New York and connected 
with many military activities during the war. If that were 
done, it would run into millions of dollars, and every large city 
could follow that procedure. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I will say to the gentleman that 
might be true, but this has already been done in a number of 
cases. Now, whether the Court of Claims is going to hold with 
the board that held that as a matter of law they were not 
entitled to any damages is an entirely different question. All I 
am asking is that this matter be referred to the Court of 
Claims. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Minnesota has re- 
ferred to the case of Maryland and the gentleman from Texas 
bas referred to other cases in the State of Texas. Were they 
not disposed of by direct appropriations? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. They came out of our committee. 
I did not have this referred to my committee but to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And there were direct appropriations in 
those cases? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 
thorized. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
Court of Claims? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. It is the only one I know of. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am willing to take the chance that the 
Court of Claims will hold against you. That is our only hope, 
otherwise the doors are wide open. 

Mr. HUDSON. This has been denied by the board of ap- 
praisers, has it not? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. It has been allowed. 

Mr. HUDSON. No; it has been denied. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. At Washington; yes; but the board 
of appraisers at Ellington Field, the officers who were convened 
there, allowed it. 

Mr. HUDSON. I find this language in the report: 


The case was reviewed under date of October 8, 1919, by the War 
Department board of appraisers, which recommended that the claim 
be denied, on the ground that it is not within the power of the munic- 
ipality to collect damages from the owners of cargo vehicles of ordinary 
and well-recognized types when the street surface is damaged by the 
lawful passage of such vehicles, however frequent. 


Mr. GARRETT of Texas. The board at Washington held 
that. They reversed the board at Ellington Field. The board 
there allowed the claim, but when the claim was sent up here 
this board reversed the board at Ellington Field. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think the law laid down by the board 
is correct. 

Mr, GARRETT of Texas. If that be true, the case will go out 
on a demurrer in the Court of Claims. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Can you demur in the Court of Claims? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. As I understand, you can plead 
anything there you can plead anywhere else. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Court of Claims be, and 
it is hereby, authorized and directed to hear and determine the claim 
of the city of Park Place, Tex., heretofore an independent municipality 
but now included within the extended corporate limits of the city of 
Houston, Tex., for compensation for the destruction of the streets 
of the said city of Park Place by the Army trucks of the United States 
in the years of 1917 and 1918. Said claim shall not be barred by any 
statute of limitations nor because of the fact that the claimant was at 
the time of the injury a separate municipality and now a part of the 
city of Houston, Tex. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time. and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


Direct appropriations were au- 


Is this the first case that will go to the 
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The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2644) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims in the 
ease of the P. L. Andrews Corporation. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

OLD DOMINION LAND co. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2926) for the relief of the Old Dominion Land Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 
There was no objection. 


ETHEL L. SAUNDERS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11716) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patents to Ethel L. Saunders, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and directed to issue a patent to Ethel L. Saunders, of St. Cloud, 
Fla., for lot 3 of section 10, and lot 3 of section 11, township 26 south, 
range 81 east, Tallahassee meridian, a part of the lands embraced in 
homestead application (Gainesville 017626), filed June 18, 1924. The 
Secretary of the Interior is also authorized and directed, upon payment 
of $1.25 per acre, to issue a patent to said Ethel L. Saunders for lot 5 
of section 11, township 26 south, range 31 east, also claimed by said 
Ethel L. Saunders under a settlement antedating the survey of the 
lands. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOE W. WILLIAMS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
484) for the relief of Joe W. Williams. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to convey by patent to Joe W. Williams, 
of Chipley, Fla., the west half of the west half of section 19, township 
7 north, range 12 west, Houston County, Ala., upon payment by the 
said Joe W. Williams to the United States of the sum of $1.25 per acre 
at any time within 90 days after the enactment of this act: Provided, 
That upon default on the part of sald Williams in making such payment 
within said period, all rights hereby conferred shall lapse. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOHN M. KING 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8222) for the relief of John M. King. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
who is interested in this bill? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. I am. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The department states that repeated effort 
has been made to locate the records to show that this man did 
not desert or that he was sick, as he states, with measles which 
affected his eyesight. It does not appear that this man really 
was engaged in active service at any time during the period of 
the war. I really do not see any merit in the bill. 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. But he was in the service 
when he was taken sick with measles and was sent home by 
authority of the military doctor and the disease was contracted 
in the service. The measles settled in his eyes and permanently 
injured his eyesight and rendered him unfit for further military 
service. He was given permission to return home by the bat- 
talion doctor and remained continuously at his home near Dade- 
ville, Dade County, Mo. 

w 5 The gentleman is reading from the 
repo 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. I am reading from the re- 
port, and that statement is taken from the testimony of men 
who knew him and who served with him and are familiar with 
the facts. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The records of the department state 
that nothing has been found of record to show that he was 
Sick or under medical treatment at any time during the period 
of his actual service. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. But I want to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that the records in the Civik 
War were not kept as well as they were in the later wars, and 
you have got to establish some of these things by those who 
are familiar with the facts. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think it is really surprising how well 
the records were kept. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. The testimony here is from 
parties who served with him in part, and these reputable people 
have sworn to the facts in the case, and I think the record 
of this old man, who is now deceased, ought to be permitted to 
be corrected. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman pleases, he is sup- 
posed to have been mustered in the service on September 1, 
1861. On the company roll covering the period from July 1 to 
September 1, 1861, he is reported absent on leave of absence 
to protect his property, and on the muster roll dated October 31, 
1861, he is reported present. Now, we have one month there. 

Then on December 31 he was absent withont leave. On Feb- 
ruary 28 the muster roll shows that he refused to be mustered 
and had left the command. That shows that there were pretty. 
good records kept at that time. Giving him the benefit of the 
doubt, he only served about 30 days in camp. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. That was in another service. 
He seems to have been in two services. There is most over- 
whelming testimony about his condition, and his being sent 
home by direction of the doctor because the measles had settled 
in his eyes and he was not able to serve. I hope the gentleman 
will not object. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. How old is this man? 
nce DICKINSON of Missouri. He is dead, but his widow is 

ng. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When did he marry? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Fifty or sixty years ago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers John 
M. King, who was a private in Company D, Sixth Regiment Missouri 
Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
discharged honorably from the military service of the United States as 
a private of said company and regiment: Provided, That no bounty, 
pay, or allowances shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of this 
act. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Line 9, after the word “regiment,” insert September 30, 1862"; 
same line, strike out all of the proviso and insert in lieu thereof That 
no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accru 
prior to the passage of this act.” : 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


REGULATION OF COTTON EXCHANGES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask unani- 
mous consent that my colleague [Mr. CONNALLY of Texas] be 
permitted to extend his own remarks in the Recorp on a bill 
introduced by him on the regulation of cotton exchanges. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I wish to urge upon your attention a bill introduced 


1928 


by me (H. R. 10709) to regulate cotton exchanges and to stop 
gambling and manipulation of the cotton market by fictitious 
operations and by conspiracy to rob the farmer. It puts the 
cotton exchanges under regulations as the grain exchanges are 
now controlled. It provides criminal prosecution for those who 
violate the law. The present law does not provide penalties 
and does not afford proper regulation of the exchanges. The 
Connally bill does not destroy the exchanges, but it provides 
that their operations must be restricted to legitimate sale and 
purchases of cotton so that the market may in fact reflect 
supply and demand, and that the farmer may get a fair and 
honest price for his cotton, 

Gentlemen of the House, it is notorious that during the fall of 
1927 the cotton market was scandalously manipulated. In 
August the cotton estimate was 13,492,000 bales. December cot- 
ton on the New York Exchange went to 23.70 cents a pound. 
Immediately an organized drive was begun to break the market 
and December cotton was forced down to 18.92 cents. The Sep- 
tember estimate was 12,692,000 bales, practically 1,000,000 bales 
less than the August estimates. By some character of con- 
spiracy or manipulation between certain cotton factors and op- 
erators on the New York Cotton Exchange, December cotton was 
hammered down to 20.23 cents. With 1,000,000 bales less cotton, 
the price was forced downward to the loss of the farmer, mer- 
chant, and banker. The estimate for October was 12,678,000 
bales, and in the face of that estimate cotton again declined to 
19.4 cents. The November estimate made a slight increase and 
the December estimate fell 63,000 bales under November. De- 
cember cotton was beaten down to 17.96 cents, or nearly $30 
a bale below what cotton had sold for earlier in the fall and 
summer. And yet in August the estimate was 1,000,000 bales 
more than it was in November. The Connally bill is similar to 
the Vinson bill, by the gentleman from Georgia. I have no pride 
of authorship. I shall be satisfied if Congress will pass the 
Vinson bill or the Connally bill, or any other bill that will 
properly regulate the exchanges and stop gambling and manipu- 


lation. The Connally bill prohibits what is known as “ strad- 
dling.” It prohibits “ washing” the market and “shaking out” 
spot cotton. It ‘prohibits the dissemination of false informa- 


tion and it provides penalties for the violation of the regulations 
laid down in the act and laid down by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the board to govern the exchanges. The Connally 
bill provides that if a cotton exchange violates the law or regula- 
tions it can be suspended or closed. Any operator on the ex- 
change, who violates the law can be denied the privilege of the 
futures market. 

The law of supply and demand in the cotton market during 
last fall was not permitted to operate by these artificial proc- 
esses of tendering and retendering the same cotton repeatedly 
to fulfill future contracts. With no bona fide intention to sell 
or buy a real bale of cotton manipulators began a campaign 
to hammer down the market and shake out spot cotton held by 
producers all over the country. There is a large amount of spot 
cotton still in the farmers’ hands and the object of the drive 
was to depress the market and to make the producers believe 
it is going even still lower and shake them out and buy their 
cotton at ruinous prices. 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


If supply and demand had operated normally, such fluctua- 
tion could not have taken place. It is self-evident that some sort 
of artificial juggling or manipulation operated to hurt the 
cotton producers, the bankers who held loans on spot cotton, 
and legitimate cotton merchants. 

STABLE PRICE 

Stability of price is desirable by the producers and legiti- 
mate cotton dealers. Violent fluctuations, up or down, are ex- 
tremely harmful. It unsettles and disrupts business. Only 
those who gamble on the future market can be benefited by 
widely varying prices. A limit ought to be placed on the 
amount of fluctuation of the market for any single day of 50 
points and no more. 

FORMS OF MANIPULATION 

Big operators on the exchanges, with large resources and 
much cotton at their command, can bring about manipulation. 
The same is true of big operators in any commodity. Through 
“pools” a few big operators can depress or raise the price 
almost at will. The same thing happens on the stock exchange. 
Pools ought to be prevented by law and operations on the 
exchanges ought to be made subject to the antitrust laws. 

“Washing the market” takes place when the same firm or 
group, through its brokers, buys futures and at the same time 
through other brokers is selling futures. With large stocks of 
cotton such a scheme can send the market up or down almost 
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at will. This is a form of “shadow boxing” harmful to the 


market. “Straddling” is another practice that is harmful. 
By selling May cotton and at the same time buying October 
cotton through other brokers, or vice versa, an artificial spread- 
ing of prices between the two months is brought about. One 
month goes up and the other down and the manipulator profits. 
It ought to be prevented. 


CALL COTTON 


Muck has been said about the sale of cotton on call. A cotton 
buyer sells spot cotton based on some future month. He de- 
livers his cotton to the big spot operator at a price to be fixed 
“on call.” The seller puts up a margin. The big operator 
can not lose, because the margin protects him. When the cotton 
is called the price is fixed by the price of that month on the 
exchange. The seller takes all the risk. 


LOW-GRADE COTTON TENDERFD ON EXCHANGES 


It is claimed that much of the cotton accumulated at New 
York for tendering purposes is “half-and-half cotton” of a 
weak staple, though technically of a tenderable grade. The 
staple may come within the law, but the cotton is unspinable, 
and sometimes rotten. Low-grade cotton when tendered is not 
accepted, because spinners will not buy it. On the other hand, 
the tendering of good cotton would assist the market by the 
absorption of cotton offered. Instead ef a staple of seven- 
eighths inch, as is now permitted for tendering purposes, it 
should be fixed at fifteen-sixteenths-inch staple, 

The Government ought to supervise the operation of the 
exchanges. They ought to be required to preserve an accurate 
record of all sales and purchases, and their books should be 
open to Government auditors. In this way illegal pools and 
conspiracies to put the market up or down could be detected. 
The Connally bill limits the tendering and retendering of the 
same spot cotton on contracts. Cotton when tendered should 
be merchantable. 

Through the operations of the exchanges, the southern cotton 
farmers during 1927 suffered the loss of millions and millions 
of dollars. While we may not know without experimenting just 
what ought to be done, we know that something is radically 
wrong with the cotton market. If a 13,000,000-bale crop was 
worth 24 cents, a 12,000,000-bale crop ought not to have sold for 
$30 a bale less money. Stricter supervision and inspection of 
the books of the exchanges will result in much good. IIlegal 
pools and conspiracies can be broken up and punished. To 
prevent a few big operators from controlling the market a limit 
ought to be placed on the amount any one firm could buy or seil 
on the future market in any one month, and, if possible, a 
proper parity ought to be preserved between each delivery 
month. 

It is the intention of manipulators to make the spot-cotton 
holders shake out and sell their spot cotton, and once it is sold 
to the manipulators, once it is in their hands, it will go back to 
23 or 24 cents per pound, as it was early in the fall, notwith- 
standing the fact that the actual production of cotton is prac- 
tically 1,000,000 bales less than it was in August. The cotton 
farmers have lost 5 or 6 cents per pound through juggling and 
manipulation of the market. 

Mr, Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the Connally bill 
puts the cotton exchanges under strict regulation. It gives the 
Government the power to cancel or suspend their permits to do 
business if they permit manipuiation of the market. It pun- 
ishes any operator who violates the law or regulations. It 
prohibits “straddling” and “ washing” the market. It restricts 
operations of the exchanges to legitimate purposes of buying 
and selling cotton and legitimate operations of that character. 
The Connally bill will save the cotton farmers millions upon 
millions of dollars. If you will pass the bill, you will be giving 
the farmers real relief and you will permit the normal laws of 
supply and demand to operate. 


OLD DOMINION LAND co. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 404, S. 2926, for the relief of the Old 
Dominion Land Co., the objection having been withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 404. Is there 
objection? 

There was no opjection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to certify for payment to 
the Old Dominion Land Co., from any money in the Treasury not 


otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,314.40, on account of destruction 
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by the United States of two buildings formerly located on premises 
leased from the claimant in connection with Camp Hill and Camp 
Stuart, Va. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
ELBERT L. COX 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10702) for the relief of Elbert L. Cox. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Virginia if all the facts in the 
case are stated on page 2 of the report? 

Mr. WHITEHEAD. Yes; and the letter of the War Depart- 
ment, and the War Department makes no objection to it. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. It was only a technical charge? 

Mr. WHITEHEAD. That is all; he was exonerated from any 
intent to violate the Articles of War. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I have no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Elbert L. Cox, who was a member of Headquarters Troop, One hundred 
and thirty-fifth Machine Gun Battalion, Thirty-seventh Division, United 
States Army, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been dis- 
charged honorably from the military service of the United States as a 
second lieutenant of that organization on the 19th day of August, 
1918: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
WESLEY JORDAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was House joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 77) concerning lands and property de- 
vised to the Government of the United States of America by 
Wesley Jordan, deceased, late of the township of Richland, 
County of Fairfield, and State of Ohio. 
~ The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Resolwed, eto., That the acceptance of the devise and bequest made 
by Wesley Jordan in his last will and testament to the Government of the 
United States of America and recorded in volume 34, page 886, of the 
will records of Fairfield County, Ohio, be declined by the Government 
of the United States of America, and that the estate of the said Wesley 
Jordan be, and is, forever discharged from any obligation to the 
United States of America growing out of said last will and testament 
of sald Wesley Jordan, deceased. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


STEAMSHIP “ CITY OF BEAUMONT” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8001) conferring jurisdiction upon certain courts of the United 
States to hear and determine the claim by the owner of the 
steamship City of Beaumont against the United States, and for 
other K 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOPER. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts a question. I notice 
that the collision occurred on the 19th day of December, 1918. 
What is the reason for this long lapse of time? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The war principally. We passed a gen- 
eral admiralty bill to cover all such cases back in 1920. This 
collision antedates that bill. 

Mr. HOOPER. I have no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the City of Beaumont Ship Corporation, a 
corporation existing under the laws of the State of Delaware, owner of 
the American auxillary barkentine City of Beaumont, is hereby authorized 
to bring suit in personam against the United States within one year 
after this act becomes law to recover damages for any injury to the 
said steamer City of Beaumont which may have been caused by the 
U. S. S. Westland on December 19, 1918, and jurisdiction in admiralty 
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is hereby conferred upon the District Court of the United States in the 
Southern District of New York, to hear, consider, and determine such 
suit upon the principles of liability, and in accordance with the practice 
obtaining in like suits in admiralty between private parties, and to 
enter a decree or judgment for or against the United States or said 
City of Beaumont Ship Corporation, including costs and interest at 4 
per cent per annum. 

Sec, 2. That either said City of Beaumont ship Corporation or the 
United States as parties to any suit commenced as authorized above, 
may offer in evidence testimony heretofore taken on behalf of either of 
the said parties under any suits in admiralty heretofore pending in the 
United States District Court for the Southern District of New York, on 
behalf of said City of Beaumont Ship Corporation against either the 
steamship Westland or the United States of America as owner of the 
sald steamship, the said libels having been excepted to by the United 
States of America only on jurisdictional grounds, and those exceptions 
being supported under recent decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Suc, 3. That the suit herein authorized shall be brought and prose- 
cuted in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the bringing of suits against the Government of the United 
States,“ approved March 3, 1887, as amended in so far as such provi- 
sions are applicable thereto, unless otherwise provided herein. The 
right of appeal and review shall be afforded as now provided by law 
in like suits in admiralty between private parties, 

Sec, 4. That in case a final judgment or final decree is rendered 
against the United States, there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sum sufficient to 
pay such final decree, which shall be paid to City of Beaumont Ship 
Corporation by the Secretary of the Treasury upon the presentation of 
a duly authenticated copy of such final judgment or final decree, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof as 
follows: 

“That the claim of the City of Beaumont Ship Corporation, a cor- 
poration existing under the laws of the State of Delaware, owner of the 
American auxiliary barkentine City of Beaumont, against the United 
States of America for damages alleged to have been Caused by collision 
between the said vessel and the U. S. S. Westland on the 19th day of 
December, 1918, may be sued for by the said owners of the City of 
Beaumont in the District Court of the United States for the Southern 
District of New York, sitting as a court of admiralty and acting under 
the rules governing such court, and said court shall have jurisdiction 
to hear and determine such suit and to enter judgment or decree for the 
amount of such damages and costs, if any, as shall be found to be due 
against the United States in favor of the City of Beaumont Ship Cor- 
poration, or against the said corporation in favor of the United States, 
upon the same principles and measures of liability as in like cases in 
admiralty between private parties, and with the same rights of appeal, 
except that no interest shall be allowed on any claim: Provided, That 
such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of the 
United States as may be provided by orders of the said court, and it shall 
be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States attorney 
in such district to appear and defend for the United States: Provided 
further, That said sult shall be brought and commenced within four 
months of the date of the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EDWARD TOMLINSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10261) for the relief of Edward Tomlinson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is the bill which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SPEAKS] 
spoke about a few moments ago. This soldier in whom he is 
interested did serve out one term in the Army. He then re- 
enlisted on December 4, 1901, and deserted on March 12, 1902, 
after a three months’ service. He has never been heard of since 
that time. For that reason I object. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection for a moment? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. This soldier rendered faithful and honor- 
able service during the Spanish-American War. He left the 
service without leave after the war period. I do not think this 
bill will confer any additional pension rights. It is my under- 
standing under the regulations of the Pension Bureau that he 
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now is entitled to a pension under the act of May 1, 1926, by 
reason of his Spanish-American War service. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, I have no special interest in 
this case, and whatever I may have said in the colloquy which 
occurred a short time ago referred to the principle involved. 
After a bill has gone to a committee, has received thorough 
consideration, and a unanimously favorable report and is sent 
to the floor of the House, I question the propriety of a Mem- 
ber after a hasty and merely a superficial investigation of the 
matter taking the responsibility of objecting to its considera- 
tion when in regular order it is reached on the calendar. 
Take the case of this soldier, and it is typical of thousands 
of them. He served faithfully and received an honorable dis- 
charge and returned to the United States from the Philippines. 
He was urged to reenlist, and consented with the understand- 
ing, as he claims, that he should be returned to the Philippines 
for service. He waited three months for that arrangement to 
be carried out. He regarded it as a contract between himself 
and the Government in which he had rights equal to those of 
the Government. After repeated requests to be returned to the 
Philippines, which were denied, he left. 

I agree that that was not the proper course for him to fol- 
low, even though it was a contract, even though right and 
justice were on his side, what chance had he battling with 
this great Government without congressional action? Abso- 
lutely none. That is the only reason I am interested in his case. 
He is helpless, even though the equities are on his side. I doubt 
very much the propriety of the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr, Warren]—and I agree that he is acting with proper mo- 
tives—in objecting to a bill under these circumstances. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that is a fair 
statement. I do not think it is fair to doubt the propriety of 
the gentleman from North Carolina, p 

Mr. SPEAKS. I do doubt the propriety of this course, 
although admitting he is within his rights. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I do not think that is fair. Some of us 
feel that we have a duty to perform in respect to this calendar 
and that we must exercise the judgment that we have, whether 
it is as perfect as the judgment of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Speaks] or not, and whether it be or not, I do not think 
it is a question of propriety. : 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, in order that the Recorp may 
be clear, may I proceed for a moment? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the bill go over without 
prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, has my time expired? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no rule of time run- 
ning. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio be permitted to address the House for 
five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I do not want five minutes. But since the 
question is up, I desire to say that on a previous occasion I 
undertook to obtain favorable action by the House on a bill 
which had been before Congress for many years. Senator 
Lodge, Senator Foraker, and other men of high standing in the 
Congress had made efforts to have the bill considered, but could 
not get final action because of the same program being followed 
as at this time. 

I went into the case thoroughly, because I was convinced 
that justice demanded that the case was entitled to favorable 
consideration. One night when private bills were being con- 
sidered it was objected to, and I pressed the gentleman who 
made the objection for some reason. The only reply he could 
give was that a certain gentleman had asked him to object 
to all these bills on that particular occasion. I insist that 
such procedure is not a proper method of conducting legislation. 
That is all. 


E. H. JENNINGS, F. L. JOHANNS, AND HENRY BLANK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9620) for the relief of E. H. Jennings, F. L. Johanns, 
and Henry Blank, officers and employees of the post office at 
Charleston, S. C. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, clearly here is a case where the postmaster was under 
bond. What happened to the bond and what happened to the 
bondsman? 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the gentleman, I 
wish to say first that I do not happen to be the author of this 
bill. It is the bill of my colleague from Charleston, S. C. [Mr. 
MoMILLaNn], who happens to be away at this time on account 
of a death in his family. The circumstances in the case are 
these, if I understand them correctly: The money-order clerk 
took the money involved some time during the day, the shortage 
being detected about the close of work hours in the afternoon. 
As soon as he was detected and he knew that others were aware 
that he had embezzled this money, he committed suicide. The 
money has never been located. The Postmaster General feels 
that the postmaster and the parties named in the bill here 
may be technically liable, but not legally so, because the post- 
office officials say that in the course of his duty this young 
man had access to these funds while performing his regular 
work, and that they should not be held liable for his mis- 
conduct, Now, as I understand it, the Post Office Department 
raises the question whether or not the bondsman of the post- 
master himself could be forced to pay this money. 
at LAGUARDIA. Why not, under the provisions of the 

jnd 

Mr. HARE. Because the Post Office Department, through 
its inspectors, does not claim that the postmaster himself was 
negligent in any way or responsible for this shortage. This 
young man had access to these funds in the regular performance 
of his duties, and there was no negligence on the part of the 
postmaster or these other employees who were under’ bond. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What efforts have the Post Office officials 
made to assert their rights under the bond? 

Mr. HARE. I am not prepared to answer that further than 
to say that they haye investigated the matter and recommend 
that this bill should pass, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. ‘This matter of releasing bonds is a 
sort of obsession to me. I think we ought to look into it. 

Mr. HARE. We have looked into this case, and other bills of 
a similar character have heretofore been passed. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, in order to ayoid taking up 
the time on similar bills, I make the inquiry how this bill hap- 
pened to get before the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads? Perhaps it was because of the policy adopted by the 
Committee on Claims. 

An employee of the post office, whether he be a postmaster 
or in some subordinate position, gives bond. The bond covers 
his honesty and integrity rather than that of anyone who is 
under him. The Government or the individual in private 
business could not hold the postmaster liable under that bond 
or the surety liable under that bond if some subordinate em- 
ployee should default or rob or steal or get away with funds. 

Now, we must realize that in public employment, particularly 
in the Post Office Department, the postmaster has no jurisdic- 
tion over whom he shall hire or whom he shall fire. That is 
done through the Civil Service Commission. They allot certain 
men, and then they have inspectors to keep guard and watch 
over the other employees. Now, if one of these subordinates 
gets away with a lot of money or a lot of securities, under the 
bond of the postmaster you can not hold him liable, because 
he performs his duty. He is not liable. If the system is wrong 
in the Post Office Department, it ought to be corrected. Every 
subordinate ought to be bonded to the Government or to the 
postmaster. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
entirely wrong on the law and the facts, and the proof here is 
that in this case the bond was held liable and they paid the 
bond. For that reason I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, That may be true, so far as that is con- 
cerned. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General is authorized and 
directed to relieve E. H. Jennings, F. L. Johanns, and Henry Blank of 
the payment of the sum of $2,011.03 each, to cover shortage of funds 
embezzled by H. H. Carter, a money-order clerk, while on duty in the 
Charleston post office, occurring on March 26, 1927. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CONTRACTORS AND SUBCONTRACTORS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10957) to amend the act entitled “An act for the relief of con- 
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tractors and subcontractors for the post offices and other build- 
ings and work under the supervision of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes,” approved August 25, 1919, as 
amended by act of March 6, 1920. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Congress entitled “An act for the 
relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices and other 
buildings and work under the supervision of the Treasury Department, 
and for other purposes,” approved August 25, 1919, as amended by act 
of March 6, 1920, be, and the same is hereby, amended so that said act 
shall include W. H. Stillwell, of Savannah, Ga., the contractor for the 
United States post-office building erected at Burlington, N. C., and, as 
to said W. H. Stillwell, contractor, claims for reimbursement as provided 
by said act of August 25, 1919, as amended by act of March 6, 1920, 
may be filed within three months after the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
DAVID J. WILLIAMS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6780) for the relief of David J. Williams. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, here is another case where 
an employee was short in his account. 

Mr. SCHAFER. No. This is a robbery case. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This is a case of burglary 
by bandits. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to substitute bill S. 463, 
which is on the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton asks unanimous consent that Senate bill 463 be substituted 
for the House bill, which is identical with the House bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit the 
accounts of David J. Williams, of Tacoma, Wash., formerly collector of 
internal revenue for the district of Washington, in the sum of 
$22,160.78, due the United States on account of loss of public funds 
stolen from the internal revenue office at Seattle, Wash., March 16, 
1920. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

FRANK HANLEY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
802) for the relief of Frank Hanley. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
if my understanding is correct, when this man went to join his 
ship he found the ship had sailed? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Missouri. Yes. That is the case. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of laws conferring 
rights and privileges upon honorably discharged soldiers or sailors, 
Frank Hanley shall be held to have been honorably discharged from the 
naval service as a landsman on board the U. S. S. Yentic on November 
20, 1865: Provided, That no back pay, compensation, or other benefit 
shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
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CHARLES R. SIES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4012) for the relief of Charles R. Sies. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to ask my colleague from California how he over- 
comes the objections raised by the Navy Department, first: 


It will be noted that Chief Pay Clerk Sies is not eligible for consid- 
eration under the terms of the above-quoted provision of law for the 
reason that he was retired prior to December 31, 1921. 


And, secondly, that other bills of a like nature have been un- 
favorably reported by the department. 

Mr. EVANS of California. He comes within the period of 
some few days in the change of the law. He is the only officer 
who was retired while serving under a temporary appointment 
and not retired under that rank. He was serving under a tem- 
porary appointment as lieutenant in the Navy, and while thus 
serying he was permanently and totally disabled. He is para- 
lyzed from his waist down and incurred that disability in line 
of service. He is the only officer who was not retired under the 
act which is quoted in the report, as follows: 


Any officer of the regular Navy who has been retired since December 
31, 1921, by reason of physical disability which originated in the line 
of duty at any time between April 6, 1917, and March 3, 1921, inclusive, 
while holding higher temporary rank, shall be advanced on the retired 
list to, or shall be placed on the retired list in, such higher grade or 
rank, 


He was retired on December 5 while this was made effective 
as of December 31. He is the only officer who has not the rank 
which he held at the time he was retired. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. It makes a difference of $390 a year? 

Mr. EVANS of California. Yes, This man is totally para- 
lyzed from his waist down. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Instead of providing that the bill shall 
take effect on March 4, 1925, why not provide that it shall take 
effect immediately after the passage of the act? 

Mr. EVANS of California. Because he is really entitled to 
it, and this $390 a year means a great deal to this man. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Was he incapacitated in line of duty? 

Mr. EVANS of California. Yes. He is paralyzed, and is as 
dead as a stick from his waist down. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Is it not a fact that the Secretary of the 
Navy generally fails to favorably report on bills such as this 
as a matter of policy, and that the Naval Affairs Committee 
considered this bill on its merits? 

Mr. EVANS of California. There was not a bill before our 
committee, when I have been present, that has had the unani- 
mous support that this bill had when it came up. An officer 
from the Navy Department came before the committee and 
recommended its passage. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How long was this man in the service? 

Mr. EVANS of California. I believe for several years. 
is now 48 years of age. 

Mr. SCHAFER. He was in the service during the war? 

Mr. EVANS of California. Yes. He was in the service for 
a great many years. 

Mr. HALE. The Navy Department has not made an unfayor- 
able recommendation as to this bill. They simply do not take 
a position on it one way or the other. The reason why they 
did that, as appears in the hearings, is because the Budget 
reported that it would be in conflict with the President's finan- 
cial program. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Well, $390 a year might unbalance our 
Government. 

Mr. HALE. So far as the Navy Department is concerned, it 
is in favor of this bill, as I think the record of the hearings will 
show. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. How much is this officer drawing in , 
retired pay now? 

Mr. EVANS of California. His rank is now chief pay clerk 
and this will advance him to the rank of lieutenant. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
although this bill apparently is in conflict with the President's 
financial program, according to the Director of the Budget, I 
will rely on the recommendation of the Nayal Affairs Commit- 
tee, because their report shows that this is a very meritorious 
measure, and I certainly will not object to its consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


He 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Chief Pay Clerk Charles R. Sies, United 
States Navy, retired, shall be advanced on the retired list to passed 
assistant paymaster with the rank and retired pay and allowances of 
a lieutenant on the retired list of the Navy. Such rank shall take 
effect on March 4, 1925, and such pay and allowances shall be paid from 
and after such date. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


FREDERICK 0. GOLDSMITH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4440) for the relief of Frederick O. Goldsmith. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated and in full settlement against the 
Government, the sum of $1,150.95 to Lieut. Frederick O. Goldsmith, of 
Belmont, Mass., on account of expenses incurred by bim for civilian 
medical treatment while sick with typhoid fever in 1923, at which 
time he was attached to the U. S. S. Ramapo. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


GEORGE R. ARMSTRONG 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4664) for the relief of Capt. George R. Armstrong, United States 
Army, retired. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. REECE] is not 
here at this time, and in view of some matters contained in the 
memorandum I have attached to this bill, I would ask unani- 
mous consent that it be passed over without prejudice. Is the 
gentleman from Kentucky in charge of the bill? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. I made the report on the bill. 

Mr. HOOPER. I desire to ask a question about the bill. I 
do not intend to object to it. I notice the memorandum I have 
shows that the War Department states that in view of the fact 
the aggregate amount of this gentleman’s active duty as a 
retired officer was only 8 years 2 months and 22 days, it ap- 
pears there is no authority of law for his promotion to a grade 
above captain. 

A similar bill was reported in the Sixty-ninth Congress, and 
the War Department then stated it was consistently opposed 
to special legislation of the type carried in the bill, and recom- 
mended that it should not be enacted into law. I would simply 
like to know what the gentleman has to say in reply to that, 
because I have had but little time to give the matter con- 
sideration. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. That is the general policy of the War De- 
partment. It is a fact, however, that there are precedents for 
such legislation in past Congresses. There was one such bill 
passed in 1924. In this case this man has been on the roll 
of the Army for 30 years. He has had active service of 19 
years 8 months and 25 days, including service in the Spanish- 
American War, the Philippine insurrection, and the World War. 
At the time of the passage of the act of June 10, 1922, he lacked 
one year and one month of haying enough service to entitle 
him in due course of promotion to the promotion sought in this 
bill. However, since that time he has been called back into 
active service, and has now had a total of 10 years 3 months 
and 26 days of active service since his retirement in 1907, that 
being approximately one year longer service than would have 
been required in due course of promotion to entitle him to this 
relief. His retirement was following an operation performed 
as a result of injuy sustained by him in line of duty at the 
time of the San Francisco earthquake. 

Mr. HOOPER. If the gentleman feels the equities of the 
matter are such as to entitle him 

Mr. CHAPMAN (continuing). At that time he led a detach- 
ment that saved the United States mint with more than $200,- 
000,000 in money and bullion, z 

Mr. HOOPER. In view of the explanation made by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, I will not object. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What was the highest rank he ever held 
in active service? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. He was retired as a captain. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What rank did he hold? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. I think he was a first lieutenant at that 
time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What precedent is there to jump him now 
to lieutenant colonel? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. He was a captain. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. He was retired as a captain. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. And now you are going to retire him with 
the rank of lieutenant colonel? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Yes; because in regular course of promotion 
he would have been entitled to that grade. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be authorized to appoint 
George R. Armstrong, captain, United States Army, retired, a lieutenant 
colonel on the retired list of the United States Army, effective from the 
date of the passage of this act. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment, on 
page 1, line 6, strike out the word “ passage” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ approval,” so that it will read “ effective 
from the date of the approval of this act.” 

Mr. CHAPMAN. That is all right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 1, line 6, strike out the 
word “ passage” and insert in lieu thereof the word“ approval.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. MOGRE L. HENRY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7976) for the relief of Mrs. Moore L. Henry. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TISON). 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Mrs. Moore L. Henry, of New York City, the sum of 
$958.98. Such sum represents the pecuniary loss sustained by the 
late Moore L. Henry, husband of the said Mrs. Moore L. Henry and 
formerly proprietor of a restaurant at Indianhead, Md., on account of 
the failure of the disbursing office of the naval proving ground at 
Indianhead, Md., to collect from certain employees of the Government 
the cost of meal tickets issued by the said Moore L. Henry to such 
employees in accordance with an arrangement with the naval authorities 
at such naval proving ground. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JACOB E. DE GARMO 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 9148) for the relief of Ensign Jacob E. De Garmo, United 
States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the President is hereby authorized to ap- 
point, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, Ensign Jacob 
E. De Garmo, United States Navy, a lieutenant, junior grade, on the 
retired list of the Navy: Provided, That nothing contained herein shall 
entitle Ensign Jacob E. De Garmo to any back pay or allowance. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


THOMAS A. HEARD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5931) for the relief of Thomas A. Heard. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


Is there objec- 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WARREN. I object. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. WARREN. I will. 

Mr. MANLOVE. I have known this man for 20 years. The 
evidence before the committee showed that the only infractions 
were that he went down town at night a couple of times with 
the boys and got back too late to report for duty. In one case 
he was fined $4, and in the other case $1.50. He never was in 
the guardhouse, and never was reported for fatigue duty. There 
are affidavits from the lieutenants and many other officers who 
were in charge of him tending to show that he was a man of 
great honor and that he always responded to duty, and instead 
of having been discharged without honor his reputation was 
that of a man of such high standing as to entitle him to an 
honorable discharge. 

Mr. WARREN. This is the case of a soldier discharged with- 
out honor after having served six months in the Army, 

Mr. MANLOVE. He served nine months. 

Mr. WARREN. The statement of the War ent says 
that he was given a discharge without honor, and stated that 
his record showed two convictions by summary court-martial; 
that his character was bad enough to make him very undesir- 
able as a soldier; that there was no prospect of being able to 
get any satisfactory service out of him; that he not only exer- 
cised a demoralizing influence upon the other men but was a 
constant source of trouble, and that his discharge would greatly 
improve the moral tone of the company and would be a relief 
both to the officers and to the enlisted men. For that reason I 
ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Has the gentleman read the further affi- 
davits in support of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. I have read some of them. I ask that the 
bill go over without objection from me. 

Mr. MANLOVE. I am sorry the gentleman feels that way, 
for it is a meritorious case. If the gentleman will let it go 
over for a few minutes and let my distinguished colleague read 
the testimony in behalf of the man I shall be obliged. I agree 
that the report from the War Department does not present an 
especially meritorious case, but the erroneous action of the 
War Department is exactly what we are attempting to correct 
here to-day. After the gentleman from North Carolina has 
carefully read the very conclusive testimony of the men who 
served with Thomas A. Heard, and he is not then convinced 
that this man should be vindicated in the eyes of the world, 
I shall not insist further at this time. However, my colleague 
will find that Thomas A. Heard was a soldier who never shirked 
a duty; who was often singled out for service by reason of the 
fact that he was looked upon as especially honest and depend- 
able. It is clearly shown by the evidence presented that the 
soldier was afflicted with a sickness which was sometimes mis- 
taken for intoxication. Remember this man was a volunteer in 
time of war; a man of honor and valor. When my friend has 
fully read and digested the evidence as set forth in the report 
of the committee, he will, I am sure, withdraw any objections 
he has been disposed to make by reason of having read the 
report of the War Department. 

Mr. WARREN. Let it go over for the present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the bill will 
be passed over temporarily. 

EDWARD DELANEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10352) to correct the military record of Edward Delaney. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Mr. WARREN, I ask that that bill go over. 
KIRBY HOON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11508) for the relief of Kirby Hoon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be passed 
over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the bill will 
be passed over. 


OLIVER C. MACEY AND MARGUARITE MACKEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2481) for the relief of Oliver C. Macey and Marguarite Macey. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUDSON. Reserving the right to object, and I shall not 
object, what is the determination of the committee as to the 
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amount that shall be allowed as compensation in such cases? 
I had the impression that it would be $5,000, but I see in this 
case that it is $3,000. Is that the policy of the committee? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. I was disappointed by the action of the 
Committee on Claims in reporting the bill out in the amount of 
$3,000. This was a young child 11 years of age that was killed. 
The mother, who was driving the automobile, suffered severe 
and painful injuries. Their expenses alone were $750. There 
was a complete destruction of the automobile, valued at k 
If we allocate the mother $600 for her pain and suffering, $750 
for expenses, and $400 for the loss of the automobile, then the 
mother and father will only receive $1,200 as compensation for 
the death of the little child. It is my purpose when the bill is 
read for amendment to offer an amendment increasing the 
amount to $6,250. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object to consideration of the 
bill under such circumstances. The Claims Committee, of which 
I am a member, has carefully considered this bill. The claim 
for the loss of the automobile is exorbitant. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The policy stated by the gentleman 
from Michigan, as I understood it, was that in cases where 
death occurred the committee allowed $5,000. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, Mr. Speaker, that is entirely wrong. 
Heretofore, in the case of the death of a breadwinner, a man 
who has left dependents, or a man in the prime of life, the 
committee has suggested $5,000; but when a man reaches the 
age of, say, 70 years, or in the case of a youth or a child, the 
committee has as fair a scale of rates as they can possibly get 
under the advice of the compensation board. In this case this 
claim has evidently been very much padded. They wanted us 
to pay for a tombstone; they wanted us to pay for a lot in the 
cemetery; they wanted us to pay for flowers at the funeral; 
and we cut the proposition down to an equitable, a just, and a 
fair basis. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Then the award is for the com- 
pensation of the death of a ehild, which is fixed at $3,000? 

1 es UNDERHILL. The bill calls for $3,000 in settlement in 
u 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
I think the gentleman is mistaken when he says that the bill 
was padded. The bill as it came to the committee had actual 
expenses amounting to about $880. There was included in that, 
as I recall, about $150 or $200 for a cemetery lot, but there were 
expenses of the doctors of $175, and of the undertaker amount- 
ing to $200, and other expenses, which ran it up to the legitimate 
sum of $750. The mother at the same time was painfully and 
seriously injured. Nothing has been allowed for her pain and 
suffering. There was the death of the daughter. There was 
the destruction of the automobile, and I say to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Scuarer] that I think he is entirely unfair 
when he says that the automobile was not. worth $400. As a 
matter of fact, it was a Chevrolet car, which had been in use 
but a short time, and the fair value of it was $400. I hope the 
gentleman will not object to the consideration of the bill, but 
will let it come up for consideration. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I shall object to it unless 
the gentleman agrees to accept the report of the Committee on 
Claims. That is the policy that we have established. Unless 
the gentleman wants to accept our report we will have to pro- 
tect ourselves and object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. May I make this statement? A bill for 
$6,250 has passed the Senate for the relief of Marguarite Macey 
and Oliver C. Macey, the parents of this child. I hope the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] will not place 
me in the very embarrassing position of having to acquiesce in 
his demands, because it is quite an embarrassing position, when 
the Senate has already passed a bill for the full amount of 


$6,250. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, year after year and session after session, has tried 
to relieve his colleagues of that situation; and up to the present 
time he has not been able to get legislation which will relieve 
them of a situation of this character. The gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. GAMBRILL] is in no different position than hun- 
dreds of our colleagues have been in the past, where the Senate 
has passed a bill on courtesy without investigating the facts, 
and eee some gentleman in the House has had to hold 
the bag. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Claims which considered this bill. In view of the 
fact that we are considering the Private Calendar on a day 
which is usually not devoted to the consideration of that cal- 
endar, when many Members of the House are away, and some 
of them would not be here on a roll call, I do not want to let 
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this bill come up fer consideration if the gentleman is going 
to offer amendments. If the gentleman at some future time 
on a Friday, when we consider these Private Calendar bills, 
desires to consider the bill and offer amendments, I shall not 
object. I believe in the final analysis that the House should 
determine the matter, but not to-day when we are considering 
the Private Calendar, on a day not generally devoted to it. 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman from Maryland will notice 
by going back over the records of previous Congresses that we 
have allowed compensation in eases of minor children at $1,500. 
It seems to me that the gentleman would better let his bill go 
through at $3,060, which is double the amount heretofore 
granted. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Speaker, in view of the statement 
made by the chairman of the Committee on Claims, I shall not 
offer an amendment if the bill is considered at this time. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, in view of that statement, I 
shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Oliver C. Macey, of Anne 
Arundel County, Md., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $5,000, in full compensation for the death of 
his infant daughter, Eleanor Macey, who was killed December 14, 1925, 
by reason of the negligence of the operator of a United States Navy 
commissary truck. 

Ske, 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is also authorized and directed 
to pay to Marguarite Macey, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,250, in full compensation for 
personal injuries, medical and funeral expenses, and loss of automobile, 
which resulted by reason of the negligence of the operator of a United 
States Navy commissary truck. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, the sum 
of $3,000, to Oliver C. Macey and Marguerite Macey, of Anne Arundel 
County, Md., on account of the death of their infant daughter, Eleanor 
Macey, who was killed December 14, 1925, by reason of the negligence 
of the operator of the United States Navy commissary truck, and for 
injuries sustained in said accident hy Marguerite Macey.” e 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask recognition on the 
committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this case shows the necessity 
of a law to provide means for claims of this character to be 
properly adjudicated. It is simply impossible for this House 
to pass upon the merits of a claim of this kind, as is disclosed 
by the facts in this bill. There is the matter of the value of 
the loss of services and the matter of the actual loss sustained 
by reason of the negligence of an agent of the Government. 
All these factors enter into the claim, and the Committee on 
Claims, with its hundreds and hundreds of bills before it, is 
at a very great disadvantage, considering all of the other legis- 
lative duties that the members of that committee must fulfill. 

Now, we passed a bill here. No action has been taken at the 
other end of the Capitol. If we adopt the principle laid down 
in the Underhill bill, which passed the House some time ago, 
then we will have established machinery whereby citizens who 
sustain loss by reason of acts of agents of the Government 
can present their claims in a proper way. I fear even then 
that we will have to go through a period of conflict of attitude 
in these cases between the various departments; but even that 
we can reconcile by acts of Congress later on. As it is now, 
it is exceedingly difficult for anyone working on this Private 
Calendar to know just what to do in cases of this kind. It 
is extremely difficult. We can not do other than accept the 
report of the Committee on Claims as to the facts. As to 
questions of policy or the law involved, I think every Member 
has the right to assert himself, but not as to the facts. I am 
entirely in sympathy with what the gentleman from Maryland 
sys, but we have no means of reviewing the facts under the 
present policy. I hope we can get some action during this 
session of Congress that will relieve us of the necessity of going 
into details and ascertaining the facts. It should be put under 
a proper tribunal, so that citizens may get redress for losses 
incurred by reason of the action of agents of the Government. 


The Chair recognizes the gen- 
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table. I ask unanimous consent to strike out all after the 
enacting clause in the Senate bill and substitute the House 
committee amendment. The Senate bill is No. 1648. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to substitute the Senate biil 
for the House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Oliver C. Macey, of Anne 
Arundel County, Md., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $5,000 in full compensation for the death of 
his infant daughter, Eleanor Macey, who was killed December 14, 1925, 
by reason of the negligence of the operator of a United States Navy 
commissary truck. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the House 
committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, the sum 
of $3,000, to Oliver C. Macey and Marguerite Macey, of Anne Arundel 
County, Md., on account of the death of their infant daughter, Eleanor 
Macey, who was killed December 14, 1925, by reason of the negligence 
of the operator of the United States Navy commissary truck, and for 
injuries sustained in said accident by Marguerite Macey.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill as amended. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

The similar House bill was laid on the table. 


PRESS PUBLISHING CO., MARIANNA, ARK. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4839) for the relief of the Press Publishing Co., Marianna, Ark. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized, notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 3828, Revised Statutes, to adjust and settle the claim of the Press 
Publishing Co., of Marianna, Ark., in the amount of $9, for publication 
of advertisements inviting proposals for sundry work at Marianna, 
Ark., post office, during July and November, 1924, and January, 1925, 
and to certify same for payment from the appropriation “ General ex- 
penses of public buildings, 1925.“ 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


NANNIE SWEARINGEN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10336) for the relief of Nannie Swearingen. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enactea, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the 
Government, the sum of $5,000 to Nannie Swearingen to compensate 
her for the death of her husband, who was struck by a Government- 
owned postal motor vehicle on November 26, 1926, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 
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Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 422. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 422, which 
was passed over without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Thomas A. Heard, late of Company H, Third Regiment United States 
Volunteers, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honor- 
ably discharged from the military service of the United States. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 7, after the word States,” strike out the period, insert a comma, 
and add “on January 18, 1899: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


PETER HANSEN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4111) to correct the naval record of Peter Hansen. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Peter Hansen, formerly seaman, United 
States Navy, be, and he is hereby, relieved of all disabilities attendant 
upon the bad conduct discharge received by him December 25, 1901, 
and the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized and directed to 
review the naval record of said Peter Hansen and grant him an honor- 
able discharge: Provided, That no back pension, allowance, or other 
emolument shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That in the administration of the pension laws or of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
and sailors, Peter Hansen shall hereafter be heid and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the naval service of the United States: 
Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT SCHETKY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4827) providing for the promotion of Chief Pharmacist Laurence 
Oliphant Schetky, United States Navy, retired, to the rank of 
lieutenant, Medical Corps, on the retired list of the Navy. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is hereby authorized to ad- 
vance Chief Pharmacist Laurence Oliphant Schetky, United States Navy, 
retired, to the rank of lieutenant, Medical Corps, on the retired list 
of the Navy, with the retired pay and allowances of that rank: Pro- 
vided, That the said Schetky shall first establish to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of the Navy that the disability for which he was retired 
on April 11, 1925, originated in line of duty while he held the temporary 
rank on the active list of lieutenant, Medical Corps, United States Navy: 
Provided further, That no back pay or allowances shall accrue as the 
result of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

WYMAN HENRY BECKSTEAD 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8358) for the relief of the parents of Wyman Henry 
Beckstead. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a similar bill passed by the Senate be considered in lieu of the 
House bill and that the House bill lie on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Utah asks 
unanimous consent to substitute Senate bill 2008. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Paymaster General of the Navy is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of funds appropriated for the pay 
of the Navy, to the parents of Wyman Henry Beckstead, late radio 
man, second class, United States Navy, an amount equal to six months’ 
pay at the rate received by said Wyman Henry Beckstead at the time of 
his death: Provided, That said parents establish to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of the Navy that they were actually dependent upon the 
said Wyman Henry Beckstead at the time of his death. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


ALEXANDER GINGEAS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11978), granting six months’ pay to Alexander Gingras, father 
of Louis W. Gingras, deceased, private, United States Marine 
Corps, in active service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of current appropriations, 
Pay of the Navy, 1927, to Alexander Gingras, father of Louis W. Gin- 
gras, deceased private, United States Marine Corps, who died in line 
of duty on March 31, 1927, at Managua, Nicaragua, an amount equal to 
six months’ pay at the rate said Louis W. Gingras was receiving at the 
date of his death. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


MART M. TILGHMAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was House joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 47) for the relief of Mary M. Tilghman, 
former widow of Sergt. Frederick Coleman, deceased, United 
States Marine Corps. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
why is this in the form of a joint resolution instead of in the 
form of a bill? 

Mr. SMITH. I do not know of any special reason except to 
wet in the preamble the reasons for the enactment of the 

W. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, that will be stricken out? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. So much for the procedure. Now, as to 
the merits. The Secretary says: 


Since this proposed legislation would make an exception in the case 
of a particular individual while many others under the same circum- 
stances would derive no benefit therefrom, and since the enactment of 
this proposed law would furnish an undesirable precedent, the Navy 
Department recommends against the enactment of House Joint Reso- 
lution 47. 


Can the gentleman tell us how many similar cases there are? 

Mr. SMITH. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. GAMBRILL], 
a member of the Naval Committee, can give the gentleman the 
information. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. I did not understand the question asked 
by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I was pointing out to the gentleman from 
Idaho the suggestion made by the Acting Secretary of the Navy 
that this would be a dangerous precedent because there are 
so many other similar cases which would not derive any. benefit 
by the enactment of this particular resolution. 


1928 


Mr. GAMBRILL, I will say that the Committee on Naval 
Affairs came to the conclusion that there would be no case 
similar to this in the enlisted force of the United States. This 
man enlisted in 1870; he had six distinct enlistments and died 
in the service of the Marine Corps in 1900, after 30 years of 
service. There was a hiatus of one month and three weeks 
between the fourth and fifth enlistments, and the only purpose 
of this bill is to provide for a continuity of the service. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then the Secretary was simply assuming 
that there are many other cases? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Precisely. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And I assume the committee did look into 
that? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. It did. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And it would not establish a precedent 
because there could not be another case that would have all of 
the facts So similar as to be entitled to recognition under this 
precedent? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. That is a correct statement of the com- 
mittee’s attitude. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And it is not correct to say that there 
is any favoritism shown in this case? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. That is true. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the reso- 
lution, omitting the preamble. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the service rendered by Sergt. Frederick Coleman, 
deceased, United States Marine Corps, from September 5, 1870, to the 
date of his death, April 29, 1900, shall be considered under the law 
providing for longevity pay as continuous service in the United. States 
Marine Corps, and that the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to construe the records of the said Sergt. 
Frederick Coleman in the United States Marine Corps as conforming 
with this authorization, to the end that Mary M. Tilghman, former 
widow of the said Frederick Coleman, deceased, shall be entitled to 
receive the pay, benefits, and emoluments conferred by law or regula- 
tions for continuous service in the United States Marine Corps of her 
late husband. 


The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 


REREFERENCE OF BILLS 


Mr. ZIHLMAN rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Maryland rise? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request for a change of reference of two bills. It 
will take but a moment, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will propound 
his request. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I ask unanimous consent that H. R. 13116 
and H. R. 9762, which have been referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, be rereferred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. May I ask the nature of the bills? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. H. R. 13116 provides for an additional jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and 
H. R. 9762 relates to commitments to St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, I could not 
hear the statement of the gentleman. What is there in these 
bills? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. One bill provides for an additional judge for 
the District of Columbia and the other relates to commitments 
to St. Elizabeths. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. From such examination of the 
bills as the Chair has been able to make, it is clear that both of 
these bills are erroneously referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and should have been referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We will take them. 

i The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, they will be 
rereferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There was no objection. 

FRANK TOPPING AND OTHERS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
19) for the relief of Frank Topping and others. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not know anything about the merits of this bill, but it 
does seem to me that there should be an amendment providing 
that the amounts authorized shall constitute full settiemént of 
said claims against the Government. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, this bill involves something 
that is entirely new, and in view of contemplated legislation, I 
suggest we go rather slow on this matter and let the bill go 
over. This establishes, I fear, the liability of the Government 
for losses sustained through defective construction of dams. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from New 
York yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. I want to call attention to this paragraph in 
the report accompanying the bill: 


Under date of April 26, 1926, Mr. Topping, who appears to be acting 
as spokesman for the other claimants, wrote me—that is, the Secretary 
of the Interior—that they had decided to withdraw their claims for 
damages alleged to have been sustained during the high water in 1920, 
there being no proof that any damages suffered during that year was 
caused by the Haskell floodgates being open. 


I agree, Mr. Speaker, that this is legislation providing pay- 
ment for alleged flood damages; and I would expect that we 
would have gentlemen in here from Vermont and from Cali- 
fornia and from other States. 

Mr. GREEN. From Florida? 

Mr. HUDSON, Florida has floods? I never saw any water 
down there to amount to much except in the ocean. It seems 
to me this is a very dangerous piece of legislation. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, it is true that the claims for 
damages for 1920 have been withdrawn because it is probable 
that even if the floodgates, which were open, had been shut, 
the damage would have been the same; but in the case of the 
other two years the Haskell Institute and its superintendent 
were notified to close the floodgates, but the floodgates were not 
closed and they damaged these nine farmers. In view of the 
fact that these Kansas farmers are not going to get any other 
pout this year, I want them to have the benefit of this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let me say to the gentleman that our 
objection at this time is not to the merits of the gentleman’s 
bill and is not to the individuals mentioned in the bill, but 
please do not precipitate this matter so that we establish a 
policy on the very eve that we are about to adopt a bill ap- 
propriating hundreds of millions of dollars and when we are 
going into the wholesale flood-relief business. Let this go over. 
Let us look into it calmly and study it more carefully. 

Mr. GUYER. I want to call attention to the fact that this is 
not a matter of flood relief, but is a matter of negligence on 
the part of agents of the Government. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let me say to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas that the bill should so state. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill may go over 
for to-day without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


ICHABOD J. WOODARD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3224) for the relief of Ichabod J. Woodard. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
did this man render any active service? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri, Yes; three and a half years. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no objection on my part. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Ichabod J. Woodard, who was a member of Company K, Second Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a member of that organization: Provided, That no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “organization,” insert the words 
“ October 1, 1862.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


HENRY MANSKE, JR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8484) for the relief of Henry Manske, jr. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, how was this good sailor injured? Was it at a 5 o'clock 
tea—it was not in line of duty. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes; it was in line of duty. I will state 
to the gentleman that this sailor enlisted on November 5, 1912, 
and was discharged on October 29, 1913. At the time of his 
enlistment he was examined by competent medical officers of 
the Navy and they found no disability. After rendering nine 
months’ service as a shipwright a hernia was found, and he 
was hospitalized and discharged on surgeon’s certificate of dis- 
ability, with a notation made by the board of medical survey 
that the disability existed prior to enlistment. This board's 
allegation that the hernia existed prior to enlistment is only 
the opinion of the doctors nine months after the date this man 
enlisted. If Manske had a hernia prior to enlistment, it would 
have been detected upon medical examination at the time of 
enlistment, and it would have certainly manifested itself before 
nine months had passed, in view of his laborious work as ship- 
wright, coaling, and the like. 

Mr. GREEN. Reserving the right to object, I want to state 
to the gentleman that I have a similar case, and I believe the 
bill ought to pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and hereby is, 
directed to indicate on the medical records of the Navy Department of 
Henry Manske, jr., late of the United States Navy, that the left inguinal 
hernia which resulted in his discharge was incurred in line of duty 
instead of not incurred in line of duty as is now noted. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
FRANCIS L. SEXTON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3893) for the relief of Francis L. Sexton. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Francis L. Sexton, late of Company F. Fourth Regiment Volunteer 
Infantry, Troop M, Seventh Regiment Volunteer Cavalry, and Company 
C, Third Regiment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of Company C, Third Regiment United States Infantry: Provided, That 
no pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act. 


The following committee amendments were read: 


Line 5, strike out the word Regiment and insert in Heu thereof 
the words “ United States.” 

Line 6, strike out the word “ Volunteer”; also strike out the word 
„Regiment“ and insert in lieu thereof the words United States.“ 

Line 7, strike out the word “ Volunteer.” 

Line 11, after the word “Infantry,” add a comma and insert the 
words “July 27, 1902.” 

Line 11, after the word “no,” strike out the word “pay” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “ bounty, back pay. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

HEIRS OF THE LATE DR. THOMAS O. LONGINO 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5398) for the relief of the heirs of the late Dr. Thomas C. 
Longino. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 
Picked SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mares). Is there objec- 

on 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the committee amendment. 
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Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 
“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise | 
appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, the sum ot 
$1,000 to the heirs of the late Dr. Thomas C. Longino as reimbursement: 
on account of losses of personal property as a result of the Galveston | 
fiood on September 8, 1900.” f 


The committee amendment was agreed to. i 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read} 

the third time, was read the third time, and passed. ; 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


BRITISH STEAMSHIP “ LARCHGROVE” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
309) for the relief of the owners of the British steamship | 


0 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the claim of the owners of the British steam-. 
ship Lerchgrove against the United States for damages and loss alleged 
to have been caused by a collision between the said steamship Larch- 
grove and the American steamship Hawaiian off Tarifa Point, Spain, on 
October 27, 1918, may be determined in a suit to be brought by the said 
owners against the United States in the District Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of New York, sitting as a court of 
admiralty and acting under the rules governing such court in admiralty 
cases; and that said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
the whole controversy and to enter a judgment or decree for the amount 
of the legal damages, without interest, sustained by reason of said col- 
lision, if any shall be found to be due either for or against the United 
States, upon the same principles and measures of liability, and with 
costs, as in like cases in admiralty between private parties and with 
the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit shall 
be given to the Attorney General of the United States as may be pro- 
vided by the order of the said court, and upon the receipt of such notice 
it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States 
attorney in the district to appear and defend for the United States: 
Provided further, That such suit shall be brought and commenced within 
four months of the date of the approval of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EDWARD TOMLINSON 


Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 411, H. R. 10261, for the relief of Edward 
Tomlinson. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio to return to Calendar No, 
411? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


A bill (H. R. 10261) for the relief of Edward Tomlinson, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Edward Tomlinson, who was a member of Company A, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and Thirty- 
fourth Company, United States Coast Artillery, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been discharged honorably from the military 
service of the United States as a private of the latter organization 
on the 4th day of February, 1901: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

MARIE ROSE JEAN BAPTISTE, MARIUS FRANCOIS, AND REGINA LEXIMA 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


12189) for the relief of Marie Rose Jean Baptiste, Marius 
Francois, and Regina all natives of Haiti. 


Lexima, 

The Clerk read the titie of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is another bill that is the result of keeping law and order 
in southern republics. Why is the payment of $10,070 to be 
made to the Republic of Haiti? 
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Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker. that amount should 
be $1,070. That is a mistake in the committee amendment, and 
it is my purpose to offer an amendment to correct that. Fifty 
dollars of that goes to Marius Francois and $20 to Regina 
Lexima. I have prepared an amendment, as I say, to correct, 
the figures. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But this money will be paid to the Goy- 
ernment of the Republic of Haiti? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For the purpose of paying these citizens 
of the Republic? ; 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How many were killed? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. One of them was killed and the 
other wounded by a drunken marine, who is now serving 10 
years in prison. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And perhaps if we had not sent the 
marines down there, we would not have had to pass any such 
bill as this. The gentleman says that $10,070 is an error? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Yes. It is also my purpose to 
offer an amendment to insert the word “thereof” after the 
figures “ $50” and after the figures 520.“ so that it will be 
clear that the payments of the $50 and $20 are to come out of 
the $1,070. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Would the gentleman be willing to accept 
an amendment to insert, after “the Republic of Haiti,” the 
.words “for the purpose herein provided“? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In other words, we want to make sure 
that a proper voucher is obtained by the Government and sub- 
mitted to us that this money was turned over. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $1,000 to pay Marie Rose Jean Baptiste, the mother of 
Andre Nelson; the sum of $50 to pay Marius Francois; and the sum 
of $20 to pay Regina Lexima; the above sums to be in full compensa- 
tion for the killing of Andre Nelson and wounding of Marius Francois 
and Regina Lexima by shooting by an enlisted man of the United 
States Marine Corps on July 19, 1927, at Port au Prince, Republic of 
Haiti. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Tage 1, line 5, after the word “of,” strike out “$1,000 to pay Marie 
Rose Jean Baptiste, the mother of Andre Nelson; the sum of $50 to 
pay Marius Francois; and the sum of $20 to pay Regina Lexima” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “$10,070 to pay the Republic of 
Haiti as an act of grace and without reference to the question of 
liability therefor; the sum of $1.000 thereof to pay Marie Rose Jean 
Baptiste, the mother of Andre Nelson; the sum of $50 to pay Marius 
Francois; and the sum of $20 to pay Regina Lexima.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment to the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Morros D. HULL: Amend the committee amend- 
ment by striking out the figures “ $10,070" and substituting therefor 
the figures “ $1,070"; also by inserting the word “thereof” after the 
figures “$50,” and also by inserting the word “thereof” after the 
figures “ $20.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAGuarpta to the committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 7, after the word “pay,” insert the words “for the 
purposes herein provided.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to, and 
the bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. i 


+ 


EDWARD DELANEY 


Mr. TATGENHORST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to Calendar No. 423, H. R. 10352, to correct the 
military record of Edward Delaney. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
ee consent to return to Calendar 423. Is there objec- 

on? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is the Member present who objected to the consideration of this 
bill before? 

Mr. TATGENHORST. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Edward Delaney, who was a member of Company D, Sixteenth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been discharged honorably from the military service of tke 
United States as a private of that organization on the lith day of 
August, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was rend the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the’bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


SAN FRANCISCO, NAPA & CALISTOGA RAILWAY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2474) for the relief of the San Francisco, Napa & Calistoga 
Railway. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, empowered, and directed to pay, out of any funds in 
the Treasury of the United States of America not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of $126.70 to the San Francisco, Napa & Calistoga Rail- 
way for repairs to freight cars damaged while on Mare Island Navy 
Yard in charge of the Navy Department. i 


With the following committee amendment : 


Line 6, after the word “ appropriated,” insert “and in full settlement 
against the Government.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


MARJORY VIRGINIA WATSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11429) granting six months’ pay to Marjory Virginia Watson. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Scretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay out of the appropriation “ Pay of the 
Army, 1928," to Marjory Virginia Watson, daughter by birth of the 
‘late First Lieut. Arthur Gillette Watson, Air Corps, United States 
Army, who was killed in an airplane accident at San Jose, Costa Rica, 
on May 11, 1925, $1,650, the amount equal to six months“! pay at the 
rate said Arthur Gillette Watson was entitled to receive at the date 
of his death. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, I am willing that we shall continue down to and 
including Calendar No. 469. I wish to give notice that if we 
do proceed I shall object to the consideration of all bills after 
that number. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


will report the bill. 
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The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2442) for the relief of Lieut. Henry C. Weber, Medical 
Corps, United States Navy. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I should like to know why this particular officer is singled 
out for special consideration. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will inform the gentleman that this is a 
Senate bill, identical with H. R. 16197 which I introduced on 
January 11, 1927, Sixty-ninth Congress, and H. R. 3676, which 
I introduced on December 5, 1927, at this session. It is not 
singling out and giving to this officer any special consideration. 
Lieutenant Weber took the examination for appointment as 
assistant surgeon in the United States Navy on October 30, 
1918. The Surgeon General of the Navy informed him on Janu- 
ary 2, 1919, that he had passed this examination, and on March 
1, 1919, his appointment was confirmed by the United States 
Senate. However, on March 1, 1919, he was 24 days over the 
age limit of 32 years, and his commission was withheld. Later 
the age limit was raised to 42 years and Lieutenant Weber was 
placed on the rolls and is now serving with the Asiatic fleet. 

The long delay between the taking of the examination and 
the confirmation by the Senate was due to the fact that the 
President of the United States was then in Europe and the 
list of successful candidates prepared by the Navy Department 
could not be transmitted to the Senate until his return. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: P 

Be it enacted, cte., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to place Lieut. Henry C. Weber, Medical Corps, United States 
Navy, in the position on the list of lieutenant commanders in the 
Medical Corps of the United States Navy which he would have held 
had he been commissioned in the said Medical Corps of the United 
States Navy as of December 10, 1918: Provided, That the said 
Lieutenant Weber, Medical Corps, shall first establish, in accordance 
with existing provisions of law, his physical, mental, moral, and pro- 
fessional qualifications to perform the duties of a lieutenant commander 
in the Medical Corps of the United States Navy: Provided further, 
That no back pay or allowances shall accrue by reason of the passage 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

F. C. WALLACE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8440) for the relief of F. C. Wallace. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, it is simply a question of the value of this building that 
was destroyed by fire. The fact that there was a fire is very 
clear. Can the gentleman furnish any additional information? 

Mr. LETTS. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that only $400 of this sum is for the building. It was a frame 
building. There is a large list of airplane fires. The gentleman 
will understand. He knows all that, and their value. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation. 

Th SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to F. C. Wallace, of Bettendorf, Iowa, the sum of 
$2,910.87. Such sum shall be in full satisfaction of all claims against 
the United States on account of the loss by fire at Wallace Field, Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa, on December 27, 1924, of a frame building and personal 
property therein owned by the said F. C. Wallace, said loss being the 
direct result of aid gratuitously rendered by the said Wallace to a 
stranded Air Service officer, who was then on an authorized flight, by 
placing the facilities of the air field owned by the said Wallace, which 
had been closed for the winter, at the disposal of said officer for the 
purpose of enabling him to return to his proper station. 

With a committee amendment as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
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appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, the sum 
of $2,910.87 to F. C. Wallace, of Bettendorf, Iowa, on account of the 
loss by fire of a frame building and personal property sustained while 
the Wallace Aero Co. was aiding a stranded Air Service officer to re- 
condition his plane in order to enable him to return to his proper 
station.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM DOWNING PRIDEAUX 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. R. 
3960) for the relief of William Downing Prideaux. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to order William Downing Prideaux, formerly commander, United States 


Naval Reserve Force, to appear before a naval retiring-board for the 


purpose of determining whether or not the disability complained of in 
his case originated in the line of duty in time of war: Provided, That 
if said naval retiring board finds that the said William Downing Prideaux 
is now suffering from a disability incurred in the line of duty in time of 
war which renders him unfit to perform all the duties of the grade of 
commander, United States Naval Reserve Force, in time of war, the Presi- 
dent be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint William Downing 
Prideaux a commander United States Naval Reserve Force and to 
place him upon the retired list of the Navy with the retired pay and 
emoluments of that grade: Provided further, That no back pay, allow- 
ances, or emoluments shall become due because of the passage of this 
act. 


e 
The bill was ordeređ to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


GEORGE J. ILLICHEVSKY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
967) for the relief of George J. Illicheysky. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to George J. IIlichersky the 
amount of $50 on, account of losses sustained by him when called from 
his regular duty as member of a trail crew by order of the Forest 
Service to fight forest fires during July, 1926, in the Coeur d’Alene Na- 
tional Forest. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “ pay,” insert the words “out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settle- 
ment against the Government.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
HAVERT S. SEALY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8470) granting relief to Havert S. Sealy and Porteus R. Burke. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $35,000 to Havert S. Sealy 
and Porteus R. Burke, of New Iberia, La., in full compensation against 
the Government for destruction by fire of a residence on the Rosedale 
plantation, situated in the parish of Iberia, La., on the ist day of June, 
1927, due to the fault and negligence of an agent of the Department of 
Agriculture, 


1928 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “ $35,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $10,000." 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


FRANK F. MOORE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3949) for the relief of Frank F. Moore. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General is authorized and 
directed to credit the account of Frank F. Moore, postmaster at Roscoe, 
III., in the sum of $102, such sum representing the deficit in the account 
of the said Frank F. Moore, caused by fire to the post office on Novem- 
ber 10, 1926, and for which casualty the sald Frank F. Moore was in 
no way responsible. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM Y. TYNES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7061) for the relief of William V. Tynes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $125 to William V. Tynes, 
in compensation for damages sustained by his Ford motor car as result 
of a collision with United States Nayy trailer No. 42, in Norfolk, Va., 
on March 4, 1924. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “ appropriated,” insert the words “ and 
in full settlement against the Government.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


THOMAS EDWIN HUFFMAN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11741) for the relief of Thomas Edwin Huffman. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to redeem in favor of Thomas Edwin 
Huffman United States coupon notes numbered L—12380683 to I 
12380685, inclusive, in the denomination of $50 each, of the Victory 
Liberty loan 4% per cent convertible gold notes of 1922-23, matured 
May 20, 1923, with interest at the rate of 4% per cent per annum from 
May 20, 1919, to May 20, 1923, inclusive, without presentation of said 
notes or the coupons representing interest from May 20, 1919, to May 
20, 1923, the notes with the said coupons attached having been lost, 
stolen, or destroyed: Provided, That the said notes shall not have been 
previously presented and paid, and that payment shall not be made 
hereunder for any coupons that shall have been previously presented 
and paid: And provided further, That the said Thomas Edwin Huffman 
shall first file in the Treasury Department of the United States a bond 
in the penal sum of double the amount of the principal of the said notes 
and the interest payable thereon when the notes matured, in such form 
and with such surety or sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to indemnify and save harmless the United States 
from any loss on account of the lost, stolen, or destroyed notes herein- 
before described, or the coupons pertaining thereto. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


A. ROY KNABENSHUE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11764), conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims of the 
United States or the district courts of the United States to hear, 
adjudicate, and enter judgment on the claim of A. Roy Knaben- 
shue against the United States for the use or manufacture of 
an invention of A. Roy Knabenshue, covered by letters patent 
No. 858875, issued by the Patent Office of the United States 
under date of July 2, 1907. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is it not a departure from established custom to permit a claim 
of this kind to be filed in the Court of Claims? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I think not; but the author of 
the bill, Mr. Evans of California, will explain it to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EVANS of California. I think not, I will say to the 
gentleman from New York. This man, Mr. Knabenshue, had a 
patented tent. He consented for the War Department to use 
it on one occasion for the purpose of housing an airplane, but 
without his knowledge and without any disposition on the part 
of the War Department to do it, and without his consent, they 
went ahead, during the strenuous times of the war, and con- 
structed various others. Some time after that was all over he 
learned of it and filed a claim against the War Department. 
Negotiations were entered into for the settlement of the claim, 
but no settlement was reached, and on the last page of the 
report the gentleman will find this from the War Department: 


In view of all the circumstances, I am inclined to believe that Mr. 
Knabenshue is entitled to his day in court and therefore interpose no 
objection to the bill. 


It is a very small thing. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The law is established that the United 
States Government has the right to use any patents in time of 
emergency. 

Mr. EVANS of California. That question is not involved 
here. This is only a question of whether or not they did in 
certain cases use his patents which they themselves say they 
had no right to use. It is only a very small matter. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Of course, they would have to pay a 
reasonable amount. If the War Department feels the facts 
must be settled 

Mr. HUDSON. Probably if it had not been for the stress of 
war at that time there would have been adequate contract 
entered into. 

Mr. EVANS of California. I will say to the gentleman that 
at the time of the hearing before the committee a representa- 
tive of the War Department recommended that the committee 
report this claim favorably and stated that Mr. Knabenshue was 
entitled to have his claim passed upon. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On that statement, it seems fair and I 
have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
Court of Claim and/or the district court of the United States, notwith- 
standing the lapse of time or the statute of limitations, to hear, exam- 
ine, adjudicate, and render judgment of the claim of A. Roy Knabenshue 
for the use and manufacture by or for the United States without 
license of the owner thereof or lawful right, and infringement thereof 
of patent described in or covered by Letters Patent No, 858875, issued 
by the Patent Office of the United States on the 2d day of July, 1907. 
From any decision in any suit prosecuted under the authority of this 
act an appeal may be taken by either party as is provided for by law 
in other cases. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
W. H. WALKER AND OTHERS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12049) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to sell to 
W. H. Walker, Ruth T. Walker, and Queen E. Walker, upon 
the payment of $1.25 per acre, the southeast quarter section 
34, township 2 north, range 14 east, Choctaw meridian, Clarke 
County, Miss. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


Is there objection? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to sell the lands described as the south- 
east quarter section 34, township 2 north, range 14 east, Choctaw 
meridian, Clarke County, Miss., to W. H. Walker, Ruth T. Walker, and 
Queen E. Walker, upon the payment of $1.25 per acre therefor. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


WIDOW OF SURG. MERVIN W. GLOVER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12063) for the relief of the widow of Surg. Mervin W. 
Glover, United States Public Health Service, deceased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
UNDERHILL] if this class of men in the service of the United 
States are taken care of by general legislation, just as Army 
officers are taken care of? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No; but they ought to be. The officers 
of the Public Health Service are not taken care of under any 
of our various provisions for care of the employees or for mem- 
bers of our various branches of service. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They ought to have equal treatment. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The procedure heretofore has been very 
indefinite. Some of them have received two years’ salary and 
allowances, others have received one year’s salary. In this 
instance we struck out “allowances,” as the man was dead and 
could not use such allowances, and provided for one year’s 
salary, which is the policy of our committee. 

Mr. HUDSON. Is this equal to what the dependents of a 
commissioned officer of the Army would have received? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think it is about equal. In this case 
there is a year’s salary, and in the case of the commissioned 
officer, I understand, under the law they get six months’ salary 
and certain allowances. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We have had to-day several bills pro- 
viding six months’ pay. We have had five or six bills on this 
calendar where we authorize the payment of six months’ pay 
and allowances to the widow or dependents, but here we pro- 
vide for one year’s salary, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; and you do not take care of this 
man all the time he is ill and confined to the house and hospital 
under the care of a surgeon. This man was ill for a long time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am simply pleading for uniformity of 
treatment in these cases. 

Mr, UNDERHILL. We could not separate all these things 
and say that so much was for medical attention, so much for 
surgical attention, so much for hospitalization, but following 
our usual practice we lumped it all into one year’s salary, which 
makes it about commensurate with what would have been re- 
ceived had he been provided for under the provisions of the 
retirement law. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I know that, but we allow six months’ 
pay to dependents of officers of the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, And in this instance you allow one year's 
salary. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. But in this allowance of one year we 
included all of these expenses, 

Mr. HUDSON. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is the gentleman from Massachusetts 
and his committee who will have to grapple with this problem. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I am sorry we have to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the widow of Mervin W. Glover, deceased, 
the sum of $6,496.67, being the amount of salary and allowances for 
one year. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “ $6,496.67" and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $4,725"; and on page 1, line 7, strike out the words “and allow- 
ances.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
MARY CLERKIN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
205) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to pay the 
claim of Mary Clerkin. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Mary Clerkin, of Newtown- 
butler, county of Fermanagh, Ireland, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $140 for the loss of certain 
laces which were destroyed in the fire in the appraiser's warehouse at 
New York City in May, 1909. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MARTHA A, HAUCH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill S. 
1368, an act to extend the benefits of the employees’ compensa- 
tion act of September 7, 1916, to Martha A. Hauch. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I want to bring to the attention of the House and ask 
for its indorsement the action of the Committee on Claims in 
reporting this case. The patient or claimant was a student 
nurse. She was learning her profession at the Walter Reed 
Hospital. She contracted tuberculosis, There is no provision of 
law whereby she can be taken care of, and the only thing was 
to kick her out into the streets and let society in general take 
care of her if it had the heart to do so. We provide in the bill 
that she shall receive something to live on while she is being 
taken care of in some hospital. She was not even allowed hos- 
pitalization. It is a case where we have established the policy 
of taking care of these nurses. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I concur in what the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts has said. I have in mind a nurse that lost her 
health during the Spanish War while nursing the sick American 
soldiers in a hospital at Jacksonville, Fla. Because she was not 
regularly in the service no recognition has been given her claim. 
Her health has been destroyed and she was without means. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. We would have to take care of such cases 
as that later on. In this case there was no remedy whatever. 
I will say to the House that there are at least three other cases 
of the same character that I know of, and there may be others, 

Mr, HUDSON. Would there not be some relief under the 
civil service? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No; she was not a civil-service employee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I congratulate the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. I am sure the House will sustain the committee in 
establishing this policy. Where a young man or woman in the 
Government service contracts tuberculosis or is otherwise in- 
capacitated and is not covered by any existing law the com- 
mittee ought to establish a generous policy. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I want to say that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is not responsible for this, but the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. ButwrxKie] has handled the case, 
fully investigated the facts, and makes the report. It is largely 
through his effort that we have brought about a definite policy 
on the part of the committee which we desire to have indorsed 
by the House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I congratulate both the gentleman from 
North Carolina and the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read the committee amendment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof as 
follows : 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, the 
sum of $2,000 to Martha A. Hauch, formerly a nurse in the service of 
the United States Army, who contracted tuberculosis while on duty at 
Walter Reed General Hospital from September 16, 1922, to August 22, 
1924; and that said Martha A. Hauch shall be admitted to such Army 


“hospital as may be directed by the Surgeon General of the United States 


Army for necessary care and treatment.” 


1928 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


R. BI UE STEIN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1428) for the relief of R. Bluestein. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 4 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this is a case where a bond was forfeited and paid. This 
was a criminal bond, was it not? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How long after the default in the ap- 
pearance of the defendant was he apprehended and produced? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, we have had several of 
these cases, but, if I recollect correctly, it was some several 
weeks, The expense would have been considerably more, 
unless I confuse this case with another case, if the United 
States marshal had not been in Cleveland and brought this man 
back to Georgia, The committee took this question up with 
the Attorney General and tlie Department of Justice. We 
wanted to establish some definite policy and asked the Depart- 
ment of Justice to declare what they wanted in such cases, 
The department, in a letter to the chairman, states that they 
want the offender, they want the criminal, they do not want the 
sureties, and where a man has given a bond or has gone 
surety, and the defendant has not appeared, and the man goes 
out and apprehends the defendant through his own efforts 
and brings the man to justice, the department thinks the bonds- 
man ought to be reimbursed the amount of the bond less the 
amount which it bas cost the Government. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I agree with the gentleman so far, but 
I am sure the department wants the defendant when they want 
him and not when the defendant deems it wise to appear. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Very true. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Very often it happens that the defendapt 
will not present himself for some time because he is waiting 
for witnesses to disappear or something of that kind. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, May I add there that in all cases we 
have reported thus far the defendant has been convicted? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I think that is the case here. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I say to the gentleman from New York 
that I am not in favor of granting this relief to a bonding com- 
pany or one of these private bondsmen who is doing the bonding 
business as a living and collecting premiums, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think the committee is in accord with 
the gentleman from North Carolina. I am sure the chairman 
is. Where it is a commercial transaction we have no interest 
in it, but where it is a matter of accommodation or a matter 
of faith upon the part of the bondsmen, and his faith is mis- 
placed, and he goes and gets his man, then we feel that he 
should be reimbursed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think the committee should have it cer- 
tified to by the Department of Justice that the defendant has 
been produced and that his nonappearance has in no way de- 
feated the ends of justice. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is the idea. 

Mr. SCHAFER. These people are not professional bondsmen, 
are they? 

Mr. EDWARDS. No; they are not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I shall not object upon the 
statement made by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
UNDERHILL] and the assurance given by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Epwarps], but I state that all of these bills re- 
turning forfeited bonds, or other bail bonds or surety bonds or 
fidelity bonds, are going to be very carefully scrutinized, and 
this is not a matter of criticism of the committee at all. 

Mr, EDWARDS. I would not have introduced the bill if 
it had not been a clean transaction, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $978.60 to Abe Tenen- 
baum, attorney for R. Bluestein, Savannah, Ga., which sum represents 
the loss sustained by the said R. Bluestein on the ball bond of Frank 
Holmes, who was afterwards captured and returned to the United States 
officers by the said R. Bluestein; record of said estreatment of bond 
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is shown in report of clerk of the United States Court, L. M, Erwin, 
at Macon, Ga., January 20, 1925. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


AMERICAN STEAM TUG “ W. S. HOLBROOK ” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2516) for the relief of the owners and/or receiver of the Ameri- 
can steam tug W. S. Holbrook. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be passed 
over for the day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair suggests that we 
are considering bills where only objections are in order, and 
that it does not change the condition of the program by ob- 
jecting. 

Mr. HUDSON. I object. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, this is simply another one 
of those bills which do not come within the provisions of the 
admiralty law. No exception should be made in this case when 
no exception has been made in other cases, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HUDSON. I object. 


COAST TRANSIT DIVISION BARGE “ NO. 4” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2586) for the relief of the owner of the Coast Transit Division 
barge No, 4. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ANITA W. DYER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10536) granting six months’ pay to Anita W. Dyer. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, here is a bill 
where for an ensign we allow six months’ pay to the mother. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Under the law they are entitled to 
six months’ gratuity pay. This is simply designating the 
beneficiary. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I shall finally object to the con- 
sideration of this bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman will permit me 
one moment, I would like to make a statement. 

Mr. HUDSON. I shall be glad to. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I trust the gentleman from Mich- 
igan will not interpose an objection to this bill, for the simple 
reason that under the act which has been in existence for some 
time every enlisted man or officer of the Navy and Marine 
Corps is permitted to designate his beneficiary, and when they 
die their beneficiaries who are dependent upon them are given 
six months’ pay. In this case this ensign died in line of duty. 
He failed to designate his beneficiary. 

Mr. HUDSON. Here is a policy of one committee as to 
members of the Navy, and their private bills affecting the Navy 
are brought in here. Another committee, representing another 
branch of the military service, refuses to bring out bills of 
that kind. I decline to be a party to such a policy. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The law is this: 


Any Officer, enlisted Man, or nurse on the active list of the regular 
Navy or regular Marine Corps, or on the retired list when on active 
duty, the Paymaster General of the Navy shall cause to be paid to the 
widow, and if there be no widow to the child or children, and if there 
be no widow or child, to any other dependent relative of such officer, 
enlisted man, or nurse previously designated by him or her, an amount 
equal to six months’ pay at the rate received by such officer, enlisted 
man, or nurse at the date of his or her death. 


That is the law. In this case the ensign had a perfect right 
to designate whom he cared to be his beneficiary, if they were 
dependent on him. But in this case he failed to designate his 
mother as his beneficiary and therefore we are simply seeking 
to comply with the general statute. She must prove that she 
was dependent. 
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Mr. HUDSON. The Navy Department is opposed to this. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. The trouble is this man did 
not designate anybody. If his mother was dependent, she 
would under the law be entitled, provided she were designated. 
The only trouble in this case is that he did not designate his 
mother. We have passed many cases of this kind. 

Mr. HUDSON. That does not meet the objection, because 
when we attempt to be complimentary to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs we are not doing justice. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We are following the law. 

Mr. HALE, The Committee on Naval Affairs has recognized 
the situation which exists, and only recently reported out favor- 
ably general legislation to take care of these cases, of which 
there are a great many, and to meet which we have passed half 
a dozen bills this afternoon. This legislation is not retroactive. 

Mr. SPEAKS. This is not a question for the Secretary of the 
Navy to decide. It is the duty of Congress to determine what 
shall be done. That is why this bill in on the calendar. 

Mr. COLLIER. That is the reason why the Navy Department 
objected to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the appropriation “ Pay 
of the Navy, 1928,“ to Anita W. Dyer, dependent mother of the late 
Ensign William Lansdale Dyer, United States Navy, who died on board 
the U. S. S. Relief February 20, 1927, an amount equal to six months“ 
pay at the rate said Ensign William Lansdale Dyer was entitled to 
receive at the date of his death. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Page 1, line 10, after the word “death,” strike out the period, insert 
a colon and the following: “Provided, That the said Anita W. Dyer 
establishes to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Navy the fact that 
she was dependent upon her son, the late William Lansdale Dyer, at 
the time of his death.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


RADIO DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record by inserting a short address I deliv- 
ered over the radio last night upon radio development. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to do so, I 
extend my remarks by inserting herewith an address delivered 
by me over radio station WTFF, Washington, D. C., on the 
evening of April 20, 1928, as follows: 


There is no art or industry in which there has been such a rapid 
and startling development as in radio, and yet we are now only on 
the threshold of radio discovery and use. We can but contemplate its 
future potentialities. Radio may be said to have had its beginning 25 
or 30 years ago. Even then anyone prophesying the present develop- 
ment of the art would have been deemed to be a fit subject for a lunatic 
asylum. However, in the light of the varied and marvelous radio de- 
velopment, people have practically ceased to question any possibility. 
An interesting fact is that amateurs have played a large part in this 
development. 

BROADCASTING 

While broadcasting is now regarded as a relatively unimportant fea- 
ture of radio science and industry, yet it is the feature with which the 
public generally come in most direct contact and in which they there- 
fore take the most interest. 

The first broadcasting station was established in 1921, On January 
1, 1922, there were only seven broadcasting stations. However, the 
number of stations thereafter grew rapidly until now there are approxi- 
mately 700 radiobroadcasting stations in the United States. Since 
that time the American people have expended nearly $2,000,000,000 
for radio receiving sets and parts, For the past three years the Ameri- 
can people have been purchasing receiving sets and parts to the extent 
of nearly $500,000,000 per annum. Of course, many of the older sets 
have become obsolete and been discarded; but it is estimated that there 
are now in American homes about 7,500,000 radio receiving sets repre- 
senting a cost of more than a billion dollars, and that the radio 
audience—that is, the number of people listening to sets now in use— 
number about 35,000,000, 
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The National Association of Broadcasters places the value of the 
existing broadcasting stations at approximately $19,500,000. This 
yaluation includes transmitting apparatus, radio towers, studios, radio 
furnishings, and all the equipment which goes with transmitting sta- 
tions. ‘The value of the transmitting apparatus alone is probably near 
$7,000,000. It will be noted that the investment in receiving sets Is 
more than a hundred times as much as the investment in broadcasting 
stations. 

While it is considered that some form of radio transmission may be 
employed on a range from 1 meter to 15,000 meters, yet the range 
assigned for broadcasting is 200 to 550 meters. The range of 150 to 
200 meters is reserved for the amateurs. The other channels are 
assigned to the Government service, ship and ship to shore service, 
national and international commercial service, and experimental work. 

Within the range assigned for broadcasting there are 95 available 
wave lengths or channels. By agreement between the United States 
and Canada 6 of these wave lengths have been exclusively assigned to 
Canada, 9 wave lengths are shared between the United States and 
Canada, and 80 exclusive wave lengths are assigned for use in the 
United States. The broadcasting assignment is differently described by 
a range of from 550 to 1,500 kilocycles, There is a 10-kilocycle sepa- 
ration between each two adjoining wave lengths, any closer separation 
being impracticable under the present state of the art. Channels are 
being described more and more in- terms of kilocycles rather than 
meters, and it is likely that in such description the term kilocycle will 
in time wholly supersede that of meters. Scientific definitions of wave 
lengths, kilocycles, and meters are but little more intelligible to the 
layman than the terms themselves. 

Radiobroadcasting has been in a very unsatisfactory condition, par- 
ticularly during the past two or three years. This has largely been due 
to the unscientific broadcast structure. This situation was largely due 
to the fact that it had just grown up with the result that many chan- 
nels were overcrowded, high-powered stations frequently being placed on 
the same wave length with low-powered stations, stations in close prox- 
imity to each other being placed on the same channel, far too many sta- 
tions being congregated in certain areas, and other unfavorable sitoa- 
tions existing. However, this confused and unsatisfactory condition was 
undoubtedly produced in large measure by discrimination against many 
stations and sections and in favor of other stations and sections. 
Mbnopoly stations have been favored beyond measure. The high power 
which some of them have been granted has largely contributed to the 
blanketing and heterodyning which has played such havoc with radio- 
broadcasting and reception, One of the radio commissioners stated at 
the recent hearings that 90 per cent of the stations in this country were 
heterodyned. Heterodyning may be described as the interference created 
by the ether waves set in motion by broadcasting apparatus, resulting 
in howls, whistles, screeches, and other outlandish noises in a receiving 
set. In this connection it should be borne in mind that such ether 
waves extend ten times as far as the audible program broadcast by the 
station in question. 

BADIO LEGISLATION 

The first measure dealing with the subject of radio was enacted by the 
Congress In 1912. Radio was then in its infancy and naturally the law- 
makers did not contemplate the present-day problems. The need of new 
legislation on the subject was apparent, and various efforts to enact such 
legislation were made; but such attempts were thwarted by the opposi- 
tion and activities of the Radio Trust. During the last Congress the 
House and the Senate passed different radio bills. 

The radio monopoly was very much opposed to the Senate bill and 
opposed to features of the House bill. Both bills were sent to confer- 
ence. There finally emerged from conference a bill different in many 
important respects from both the House and Senate bills, and the con- 
ference report bill after much opposition was finally adopted and 
approved. It was the only radio bill of a general nature which had had 
the approval of the radio monopoly. Subsequent events have vindicated 
my criticism of features of that bill and my predictions as to what 
would result. 

The Radio Commission created by said act, instead of improving the 
unsatisfactory situation, made it worse. Their favoritism to the 
Radio Trust and their unfair discrimination against whole sections of 
the country were such that there arose a demand for fair play. This 
resulted in the recent enactment of amendments to the radio law, 
including the “equalization amendment” directing the commission to 
make an equal allocation of broadcasting stations, wave lengths, periods 
of time for operation, and station power among the different radio 
zones, and directing a fair and equitable distribution among the differ- 
ent States within each zone. It is to be hoped that the Federal Radio 
Commission will carry out this plain legislative mandate, the spirit and 
purpose of which were clearly and forcibly expressed by the Representa- 
tives of the people in the Halls of Congress. 

The purpose of this equalization amendment is constructive. It is 
deyoutly hoped that the Radio Commission, under the authority and 
direction thus given them, will make such a fair and scientific realloca- 
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tion of broadcasting facilities that the citizens throughout this eountry 
ean satisfactorily hear the programs which they desire to hear and 
tune out those which they do not desire to hear. No broadcasting 
station should be aided by the Government in projecting its program 
into a home where it is not wanted; on the other hand the desired 
radio guest should be permitted to enter. 

OTHER BRANCHES OF RADIO INDUSTRY 


I have chiefly discussed radiobroadcasting. However, there are other 
very important developments and uses of radio, 

It embraces one of the most useful and one of the most rapidly devel- 
oping means of international communication service. Long-distance 
radiotelephony is an important development. Citizens in this country 
are now successfully carrying on conversations by radio with citizens 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Through radio Arctic explorers keep in daily communication with 
this country. 

Photos of men and events are being daily transmitted by radio across 
the continent and across the seas. Commercial pictoradiogram services 
are firmly established. Faesimiles of written documents are thus being 
transmitted. A citizen of the United States temporarily in Paris 
recently transmitted by radio to the proper officials of a State in this 
country his petition and signature for qualification as a candidate. 

Television is already with us. Perhaps the time is not far distant 
when we can sit in our homes and see and hear a play transmitted 
by radio. 

It has been fully demonstrated that ships, airplanes, and other mobile 
carriers may be successfully directed by radio. 

The radio compass is being successfully and usefully employed on 
ships. 

Successful experiments have been made with beam or directional 
radio transmission. Secret messages by radio are possfble. 

Another feature of radio which is even now important but destined 
to become very much more important and valuable is wired radio. 
This is not only being widely used in commercial communication trans- 
mission but also in connection with broadcasting. Chain programs are 
now trunsmitted to the various broadcasting stations over telephone 
wires, and in turn broadcast by the respective broadcasting stations. 

Some enterprising hotels have receiving sets in every room. 

Broadcast programs can be transmitted direct from the station into 
the homes over telephone or electrie-light wires. In at least two 
cities such service over the electric-light wires is now in successful 
operation. A simple receiving apparatus is screwed into the electric- 
light socket. It is said that under such a system there is an entire 
absence of static, interference, fading, day and night effects, and sea- 
sonal changes. In my opinion such system is destined to come into 
general use, particularly in cities. 

RADIO IN WAR 

Radio is important, and will soon be regarded as essential in times 
of peace, but in future it will be imperative in times of war. 

Radio played a considerable part in the last war, but it will play 
an infinitely greater part in any future wars. 

The Navy Department says that the effective direction of the United 
States fleets is dependent upon radio communication. The War De- 
partment states that “radio communication is the very lifeblood of 
aviation.” 

A WARNING 


I have undertaken to give some indication of the vast possibilities 
for good in radio. Its potentialities for evil are quite as great. 

There must be careful governmental control and supervision over an 
instrumentality of such vast and varied possibilities for good or evil. 
The responsibility rests upon the Government to see that the interests 
of all the people are protected. 

Monopoly constitutes the greatest menace to freedom of the air and 
a fair and proper use of the radio art. There already exists a power- 
ful Radio Trust, with billions of dollars in assets, which is practically 
dominating every branch of the radio industry. It is Imperative that 
effective steps be taken to break up this monopoly. All the people are 
entitled to the use of the air, and they should see to it that their 
rights therein are fully preserved and protected, and that individual 
citizens or corporations shall be permitted to use the air only in the 
interest of the people and not against their best interests. Full free- 
dom of the air and the use thereof in the public interest can only be 
maintained by eternal vigilance on the part of the people and patriotic 
service by their Representatives in Congress, and by a féarless admin- 
istrati and enforcement of the laws enacted for the public protection. 


J. A. PERRY 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that H. R. 4489, No. 482 on the Private Calendar, be returned 
to the Committee on eres it having inadverently been placed 
on the calendar, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to rerefer H. R. 4489 to the 
Committee on Claims. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ROBERT STANLEY ROBERTSON, In. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4598) for the relief of Robert Stanley Robertson, jr. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Senate bill 1377 be substituted for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that Senate bill 1877 be substituted for 
the House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That the President is hereby authorized to ap- 
point, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, Lieut. Robert 
Stanley Robertson, jr., United States Navy, a lieutenant commander on 
the retired list of the Navy, with pay and allowances of the fourth pay 
period, as now prescribed under existing laws, and with credit for all 
service which he is now entitled to count in the computation of his 
pay: Provided, That nothing contained herein shall entitle Lient. Robert 
Stanley Robertson, jr., United States Navy, to any back pay or allow- 
ances. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


RALPH OLE WRIGHT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 

9 for the relief of Ralph Ole Wright and Varina Belle 
t 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Ralph Ole Wright and Varina Belle Wright, the par- 
ents of Ralph Atkinson Wright, deceased, who, while serving as a 
seaman, second class, at the United States naval training station at 
Great Lakes, III., while in the performance of his duty at the radio 
station at Great Lakes, III., without any fault of his own, on June 
15, 1922, met his death from electric shock by coming in contact with 
the high-tension switches on the switchboard in basement of building 
No. 63, at the United States naval training station, Great Lakes, III., 
in use as a transmitting and receiving radio station, the sum of $10,000, 
said sum to be fn full settlement of the claim. 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 2, in line 8, strike out the sign and figures 510,000 “ 
and insert in Heu thereof the sign and figures $2,500.” 

In line 8, after the word “in,” strike out the wot “full settlement 
of the claim“ and insert in lieu thereof the words “lieu of pension.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the — was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BYRON BROWN RALSTON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5968) for the relief of Byron Brown Ralston. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint Byron 
Brown Ralston, formerly lieutenant commander in the United States 
Navy, a lieutenant commander in the United States Navy and place 
him upon the retired list of the Navy with the retired pay and allow- 
ance of that grade with credit for any purposes for all service to 
which he was entitled on April 15, 1927: Provided, That a duly consti- 
tuted naval retiring board finds that the said Byron Brown Ralston 
incurred physical disability incident to the service while on the active 
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list of the Navy: Provided further, That no back pay, allowance, or 
emoluments shall become due as a result of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


A. ROY KNABENSHUE 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the proceedings whereby House bill 11764 was passed may 
be vacated, so that we may correct the title to conform with the 
text. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that the proceedings whereby House 
bill 11764 was passed be vacated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention to 
the fact that in the committee amendment the name is “A. Roy 
Knabenshue,” while in the title it is“ Roy A. Knabenshue.” I 
ask unanimous consent that the title may be corrected to con- 
form with the text and that the bill be passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


U. R. WEBB 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4101) for the relief of U. R. Webb. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentlewoman from California as to the amount of relief here 
granted. I know we have compensated various officials of the 
Government who lost their property in Yokohama at the time 
of the earthquake, but here the amount is $6,534. 

Mr. HALE. -Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. In the hearings the amount was checked up and 
a list of articles lost was submitted by the Navy Department 
and the representative of the Navy Department in response to 
my inquiry about the very same point which the gentleman 
raises stated that the Navy Department was satisfied that the 
amount is correct and accurate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He must have been a very prosperous 
naval officer. 

Mrs. KAHN. All of his household effects were lost and every- 
thing belonging to himself and wife, including many things 
which they had collected for a number of years, and, of course, 
his uniforms were lost. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the committee has gone into it thor- 
oughly, that satisfies me. 

Mr. HALE. Not only the committee but the department has 

_ gone into the matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay to U. R. Webb, commander, 
Medical Corps, United States Navy, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $6,534, in reimbursement for 
the loss by earthquake and fire of personal property In Yokohama, 
Japan, while he was serving as commanding officer of the United States 
Naval Hospital at Yokohama, Japan. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
WENDELL M. SAUNDERS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1957) for the relief of Wendell M. Saunders. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to summon Wendell M. Saunders, late ensign 
of the United States Naval Reserve, before a retiring board for the 
purpose of a hearing of his case, and inquire into and determine all 
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the facts touching on the nature of his disabilities, and to find and 
report the disability which, in its judgment, has produced his incapacity, 
and whether his disabilities are an incident of service; that upon the 
findings of such a board the President is further authorized, in his 
discretion, either to confirm the order by which the said Wendell M. 
Saunders, an ensign in the United States Naval Reserve, and place him 
immediately thereafter upon the retired list of the Navy, with the same 
privileges and retired pay as are now or may hereafter be provided by 
law or regulation for the officers of the regular Navy: Provided, That 
the said Wendell M. Saunders shall not be entitled to any back pay 
or allowances by the passage of this act. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, there are two committee amend- 
ments which the committee voted to report to correct clerical 
errors in the bill, which somehow or other were inadvertently 
omitted in the report, and I now offer them, The first is in 
line 12, page 1, strike out the word “either”; and the second 
is, in line 13, page 1, strike out the comma after the word 
Saunders“ and insert the words “ was appointed.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
Hampshire offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hars: On page 1, line 12, strike out the 
word either“; and in line 13, after the word “ Saunders,” strike out 
the comma and insert “ was appointed.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

FRANK DIXON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1848) for the relief of Frank Dixon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Frank Dixon, of Dunkirk, Ind., 
dependent father of Floyd Dixon, late electrician’s mate, third class, 
United States Navy, the sum of $360, as six months’ gratuity pay, which 
amount would have been paid by act of Congress approved June 4, 1920, 
but for the omission, through ignorance or error, of his son to designate 
a proper beneficiary before he was killed in the performance of service 
duty: Provided, That the said Frank Dixon establishes to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy that he was actually dependent upoa 
his son, the said Floyd Dixon, at the time of the latter's death. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
SALE OF LAND IN LOUISIANA 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9568) to authorize the purchase at private sale of a tract of 
land in Louisiana, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ote., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to allow the Investors Mortgage Co., of New 
Orleans, La., to purchase at private sale, at the rate of $1.25 per 
acre, section 58 in township 12 south of range 14 east, Louisiana 
meridian, Louisiana. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 4, strike out “Investors Mortgage Co., of New Orleans, La.,“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “ persons or corporation, in possession and 
having the bona fide equitable ownership thereof.” 

Line 7, strike out the period at the end of the line, insert a comma, 
and add “containing 39.80 acres.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. , 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
ST. JOSEPH’S ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, BATON ROGUE, LA. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12041) granting certain land to the Roman Catholic congrega- 
tion of St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church of the city of Baton 
Rouge, La. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. TARVER. I object. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman withhold his objec- 
tion? 

Mr. TARVER. Les. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We had a bill the other day on the Con- 
sent Calendar covering contiguous land, giving it back to the 
university, this being a public institution. This is a part of the 
same land. 

Mr. TARVER. I have read the bill and the report of the 
committee and am familiar with it. It appears that the United 
States has a reversionary interest in and to this land. It ap- 
péurs that the adjoining tract has been donated to public usage 
in connection with an agricultural and mechanical school. I 
have no objection to the donation of lands for public educational 
institutions which may be used by any member of the public. 
But this bill proposes to donate certain property rights of the 
Government to the Roman Catholic Chureh for sectarian pur- 
poses for the maintenance of a sectarian institution. The 
amount, I believe, is small, but the principle, however, is large, 
and in my judgment no donation should be made of Govern- 
ment property to any church for any sectarian purpose. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is not the policy that the House has 
followed. There are hundreds of precedents to the contrary. 

Mr. TARVER. For one I object to the passage of a measure 
that I consider to be antagonistic to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and I shall feel constrained to exer- 
cise my privilege. 

Mr. KEMP. May I ask the gentleman to reserve his objec- 
tion? 

Mr. TARVER. I will reserve it. 

Mr. KEMP. I am familiar with the whole situation. If the 
gentleman will permit an explanation of the facts, I think he 
will withdraw his objection. This institution has a corporate 
title of the Congregation of the Roman Catholic Church of East 
Baton Rouge, La. It involves only 2% aeres. Congress granted 
to this Roman Catholic congregation this 2½ acres of land in 
1890. I will say in that connection that this was the burial 
ground for over 100 years prior to that time. By another act 
of Congress in 1892 the use of this land was made to include 
charitable and educational purposes, and the only claim that the 
Government reserved in this land was that in the event it 
should be needed for military purposes it should be used by the 
Government for that purpose. 

I wish to call the attention of the gentleman from Georgia to 
this language: Here is a grant from the Congress of the United 
States of this 2% acres of land which is to be used as a burial 
ground and for educational purposes. It has been so used for 
over a hundred years. Here is the grant of Congress 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, unless the gentleman is going 
to withdraw his objection, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, this is an important matter. It 
is the last bill to be called to-day, as I understand it. 

Mr. TARVER. I am familiar with the facts in the case. 

Mr. KEMP. I think possibly I could give the gentleman some 
additional facts. The Government has no title to this land at 
the present time. The Government has only a reversionary 
interest in the event that the Secretary of War deems it neces- 
sary—— 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman is going to in- 
sist upon his point of order, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. TARNEN; Mr. Speaker, I object. 

MICHAEL J, BAUMAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2817) for the relief of Michael J. Bauman. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
eonsideration of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, I gave notice some time ago that I would object to 
all bills after No. 469 on the calendar. The bill just called is 
470 ov the calendar. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man reserve that? It is only 25 minutes after 3 o'clock. I 
know that the gentleman stated his position clearly at the be- 
ginning of the consideration of this calendar, but, after all, this 
is the Private Calendar. The reports accompany the bills. 
There are many bills wheré justice could be done to men who 
have been denied justice for a long time, and they are clamoring 
for it to-day. I have one bill on this calendar of the case of 
a poor fellow who had been under a stigma since 1898 for av 
insignificant bagatelle. He wants to go to a hospital, but be- 
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cause of that stigma he can not go. There are other meritorious y 
bills. I think we should go on until 5 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it the intention of the gentleman from 
North Carolina to object to bills from this point on? 

Mr. WARREN. It is. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman has that right. Under the 
agreement entered into any Member has the right to object to 
bills. It is worse than futile, however, to go on under the cir- 
cumstances. It would be really unfair to bills that are on the 
calendar to call them and have them objected to indiscrimi- 
nately. Therefore, I shall move to adjourn. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I did not quite 
understand the latter part of the gentleman's statement with 
reference to its being unfair to proceed with the consideration 
of this calendar. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from North Carolina says 
that he is going to object to every bill that is called from now 
on to-day, and I deem it unfair to have bills called in this way 
and have them objected -to. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. The gentleman is quite 
correct. : 

Mr. WARREN. I do that because I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to read the bills and the reports. 

Mr. TILSON. We understand the gentleman's position. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. When will we take up the 
Private Calendar again? 

Mr. TILSON. I shall avail myself of every reasonable op- 
portunity to get consideration for the Private Calendar and 
utilize such time as comes to us for that purpose. I can not 
make a promise now as to any certain time. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Probably at an early date? 

Mr. TILSON. Just as early as we can conveniently. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And the gentleman’s statement is in 
the nature of a notice to all of us to be prepared for such an 
emergency. 

Mr. TILSON. I wish that Members would be prepared to go 
on with these bills at any time. 


MR. OLDFIELD 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr, OLDFIELD], the whip on the Democratic 
side, has just had to submit to an operation. He will be absent 
from the House, and I ask unanimous consent that he may 
have indefinite leave of absence on account of illness. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee in regard to the condition of Mr. OLD- 
FIELD? All of the Members of the House are very deeply 
concerned over his condition. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. He was operated upon at 11.30 
o'clock this morning. We do not know yet how serious it is. 

Mr. TILSON. I know that I speak the sentiments of all 
Members when I wish for him a complete and speedy recovery. 


SHOSHONE AND ARAPAHOE INDIANS OF WYOMING 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 3366) to authorize 
a per capita payment to the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians of 
Wyoming from the funds held in trust for them by the United 
States, which is identical with the House bill that has been 
unanimously reported by the Committee on Indian Affairs, aud 
consider the same at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to withdraw from the Treasury of the United States 
so much of the money credited to the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians of 
Wyoming under the act of August 21, 1916 (39 Stat. 519), as may be 
necessary to make a $25 per capita payment to said Indians, and to pay 
or distribute the same to all recognized members of the tribes under 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bir was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 11365) was laid on the table. 
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„ Sr. JOSEPH ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, OF BATON ROUGE, LA. 
Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to return 
to Calendar No, 469, H. R. 12041, granting certain lands to the 
Roman Catholic Congregation of St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic 
Church, of the city of Baton Rouge, La. 
Mr. TILSON. Is this a bill that was passed without preju- 


Mr. KEMP. No; it was the last bill under consideration. 
. TILSON. Has the objection been withdrawn to it? 

Mr. KEMP. The objection has not been actually withdrawn, 
but the gentleman who made the objection has withdrawn from 
the Chamber.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would not feel war- 
ranted in recognizing the gentleman from Louisiana to ask unan- 
imous consent to take this bill up at this time under those cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman who objected to it has left 
the Chamber, then it should not be called up. 

Mr. KEMP. But the gentleman who objected to it has with- 
drawn from the Chamber with the idea of letting the bill be 

ssed. 
bene SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not think he 
should recognize the gentleman for that purpose at this time. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. ‘ 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, April 23, 
1928, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mitte hearings scheduled for Monday, April 23, 1928, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

f COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize the merger of street railway corporations oper- 

ating in the District of Columbia (H. J. Res. 276). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


458. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from 
the President of the United States, transmitting deficiency 
estimate of appropriation for the Department of State for the 
fiscal year 1927, amounting to $1,293.80, and supplemental esti- 
mates of appropriations for the fiscal years 1928 and 1929, 
amounting to $96.50; in all, $1,390.30 (H. Doc. No. 237), was 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 12896. A bill to provide compensation for disability or 
death resulting from injury to employees in certain employ- 
ments in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1357). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, LETTS: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 7204. A bill 
to authorize the creation of Indian trust estates, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1358). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
12697. A bill to amend the Code of Laws of the District of 
Columbia relating to interest and usury; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1359). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
13117. A bill to provide for notice to owners of land assessed 
for benefits by the verdict of condemnation juries, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1360). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on Education. H. J. Res. 
184. A joint resolution designating May 1 as child health day; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1361). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. McSWEENEY: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 12878. 
A bill to insure adequate supplies of timber and other forest 
products for the people of the United States, to promote the full 
use for timber growing and other purposes of forest lands in 
the United States, including farm wood lots and those aban- 
doned areas not suitable for agricultural production, and to 
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secure the correlation and the most economical conduct of forest 
research in the Department of Agriculture, through research in 
reforestation, timber growing, protection, utilization, forest eco- 
nomics, and related subjects, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1363). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. S. 
1887, An act for the relief of J. W. Anderson; without amend- 
= (Rept. No. 1350). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 379. An act 
for the relief of William R. Boyce & Son; with amendment 
{Bent No. 1351). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 764. An act 
for the relief of J. F. Nichols; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1352). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mrs. LANGLEY: Committee on Claims. S. 1691. An act 
for the relief of William A. Light; without amendment (Rept 
No. 1353). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 2227. An act 
for the relief of F. L. Campbell; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1354). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 2697. An act 
for the relief of Hattie M. McMahon; without amendment 
5 Rept. No. 1355). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9943. 
A bill for the relief of Sawyer Motor Co.; without amendment 
‘Steps, No. 1356). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. HUDSPETH: Committee on Claims. S. 620. An act for 
the relief of Russell & Tucker and certain other citizens of 
the States of Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1862). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 13116) to provide an additional justice of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 


p 


* 


poses; Committee on the District of Columbia discharged, and? 


referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (H. R. 9762) to regulate the commitment to and dis- 
charge from St. Elizabeths Hospital of persons certified by heads 
of departments and establishments; Committee on the District 
of Cumbia discharged, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolution were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 13240) to authorize the 
payment of certain salaries or compensation to Federal officials 
and employees by the treasurer of the Territory of Alaska; to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 13241) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes,” approved January 12, 1927; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. : 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 13242) to provide a building 
for the Supreme Court of the United States; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, ` 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 13243) to exempt veterans of 
the World War from payment of the fee for the issuance of a 
passport; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 13244) to make chiefs 
and assistant chiefs of branches of the Army eligible for ap- 
pointment as general officers of the line; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 13245) to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Military Establishment, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 13246) to increase the efficiency of the 
Military Establishment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13247) to increase the efficiency of the 
Military Establishment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military. Affairs, 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 13248) to authorize an 
increase in the limit of cost of one fleet submarine; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13249) to authorize an increase in the 
limit of cost of alterations and repairs to certain nayal vessels; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (II. R. 13250) to authorize 
the Secretary of War to fix the percentages of enlisted men of 
the Army in the sixth and seventh grades, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 18251) to 
provide for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled residents 
of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education. 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 13252) authorizing the attend- 
ance of the Marine Band at the Confederate veterans’ reunion 
at Little Rock, Ark.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER (by request): Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
280) providing for the renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy and the settlement of international disputes by 
arbitration or conciliation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCKBEB: A bill (H. R. 13253) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary I. Harwig; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 13254) for the relief of 
James W. Shaw; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 13255) granting a pension to 
Annie B. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13256) 
granting an increase of pension to Melissa Sachsenheimer; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 13257) granting an increase 
of pension to Kate Neal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 13258) for the relief of 
H. L. Redlingshafer for payments made in official capacity dis- 
allowed by the General Accounting Office; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 13259) for the relief of the 
trustees of St. Stephen’s Church, of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of South Carolina, of Lexington, S. C.; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 18260) for the relief of 
Josiah Harden; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McSWEENEY: A bill (H. R. 13261) granting a pen- 
sion to Jennie Messer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 13262) granting an increase 
of pension to Alice R. Young; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13263) for the relief of William H. Johns; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 13264) granting a pension 
to James V. Latham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SELVIG: A bill (H. R. 13265) granting an increase 
of pension to Josephine Baumann; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 13266) granting a pension to 
Berta Weterick; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7073. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of the delegates to the Con- 
ference of Trade-Union Officers of Greater New York, indorsing 
the postal policy bill (H. R. 89); to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

7074. By Mr. BUCKBEE: Petition of Lawrence Bollman and 
- 46 other citizens of Whiteside County, III., praying for immedi- 
ate consideration of national flood-control relief; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. i 

7075. Also, petition of J. S. M. Millan and two other citizens 
of Henderson County, III., praying for immediate consideration 
8 rd flood-control relief; to the Committee on Flood 

ntrol, 
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7076. Also, petition of Frank W. Clansen and 14 other citizens 
of Woodford County, HL, praying for immediate consideration 
of national flood-control relief; to the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol. 3 

TOTT. Also, petition of Mrs. J. L. Smith and 17 other citizens 
of Ogle County, III., praying for immediate consideration of 
national flood-control relief; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

7078. Also, petition of David S. West and 12 other citizens of 
Madison County, III., praying for immediate consideration of 
national flood-control relief; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

7079. Also, petition of Oscar A. Lathrop and 28 other citizens 
of Mendota, III., praying for immediate consideration of na- 
tional flood-control relief; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

7080. Also, petition of T. S. Footer and 12 other citizens of 
Piatt County, III., praying for immediate consideration of na- 
tional flood-control relief; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

7081. Also, petition of F. W. Taylor and 279 other citizens of 
Chicago, III., praying for immediate consideration of national 
flood-control relief; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

7082. Also, petition of Edgar Jackson and 25 other citizens 
of La Salle County, III., praying for immediate consideration of 
national flood-control relief; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

7083. Also, petition of A. E. Warren and 20 other citizens of 
Centralia, III., praying for immediate consideration of national 
flood-control relief; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

7084. Also, petition of William W. Alden and 20 other citi- 
zeus of Byron, III., praying for immediate consideration of na- 
tional flood-control relief; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

7085. Also, petition of Eunice M. Russell and 31 other citi- 
zens of Alton, III., praying for immediate consideration of na- 
tional flood-control relief; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

7086. Also, petition of Marion J. Reed and 26 other citizens 
of Kewanee, III., praying for immediate consideration of na- 
tional flood-control relief; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

7087. Also, petition of Harold D. Keyes and 23 other citizens 
of Will County, UL, praying for immediate consideration of 
national flood-control relief; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

7088, Also, petition of Clarence Peterson and 20 other citizens 
of Rockford, III., praying for immediate consideration of na- 
tional flood-control relief; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

7089. Also, petition of M. E. Post and 71 other citizens of 
Quincy, III., praying for immediate consideration of national 
flood-control relief; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

7090, Also, petition of Paul B. Stamper and 43 other citizens 
of Virden, III., praying for immediate consideration of national 
flood-control relief; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

7091. Also, petition of W. E. Patterson and 39 other citizens 
of La Harpe, III., praying for immediate consideration of na- 
tional flood-control relief; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

7092. Also, petition of F. M. Witwer and 27 other citizens of 
Champaign County, III., praying for immediate national flood- 
control relief; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

7093. Also, petition of Mead H. Lee and 43 other citizens of 


Chana, III., praying for immediate consideration of national 


flood-control relief; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

7094. Also, petition of S. J. McFarren and 23 other citizens 
of Oregon, III., praying for immediate consideration of national 
flood-control relief; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

7095. By Mr. CANNON: Petition of A. H. Bottermuller and 
other citizens of Warren County, Mo., favoring an increase of 
pension of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7096, Also, petition of Julius E. Hecht and other citizens of 
Franklin County, Mo., favoring an increase of pension for Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

7097. By Mr. CELLER: Petition of Central Union Label Co., 
of the State of New York, urging the passage of House bill 25; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

7098. Also, petition of Central Union Label Co., of the State 
of New York, urging the passage of House bill 89; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7099. Also, petition of American Legion of the State of New 
York, urging the passage of the flood control bill; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 

7100. Also, petition of New York State Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Home, proposing transfer of the State camp for veterans to the 
United States Government; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 


7101. Also, petition of Allied Veterans’ 


Council, United 


States Hospital, No. 98, of the State of New York, urging more 
compensation and better treatment for tuberculous veterans in 
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hospitals; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

7102. Also, petition of League of Nations Nonpartisan Asso- 
ciation, Brooklyn Division, on the Capper resolution; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7103. By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: Memorial of the 
Philadelphia Board of Trade, protesting against passage of the 
bill (H. R. 8127) to provide for the transfer to the Department 
of the Interior of the public-works functions of the Federal 
Government, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

7104. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution of Mansfield Dakin Post, 
No. 35, urging passage of legislation for relief of aged veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7105. By Mr, DEMPSEY: Petition of citizens of Barker and 
Appleton, N. Y., favoring the Sproul bill (H. R. 11410) to amend 
the national prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7106. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of Merle F. Hughes 
and other citizens of Columbia, Calif., urging increase of pen- 
sions for Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

7107. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of residents of Newberg, 
Oreg., requesting increases in pensions to veterans of the Civil 
War and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 
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7108. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of Western Fruit Jobbers’ 
Association of America, at twenty-fourth annual meeting, pro- 
testing against further restriction of Mexican labor and protest- 
ing Box bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

7109. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the board of visitors, 
State Camp for Veterans, protesting against the passage of the 
Stalker bill (H. R. 12204) providing for the transfer of the 
State Camp for Veterans to the United States Veterans’ Bureau; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7110. By Mr. SELVIG: Resolution of Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Thief River Falls, Minn., Pearl W. Mabey, secretary, 
opposing the bill providing for the establishment of a depart- 
ment of education with a secretary in the President’s Cabinet; 
to the Committee on Education. 

7111. By Mr. WEAVER: Petition of citizens of Tryon, N. C., 
for the passage of House bill 11410, to amend the national pro- 
hibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7112. By Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania: Petition favoring the 
passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

7113. By Mr. WHITE of Kansas: Petitions of L. M. Foster 
et al., of Dresden, Kans., and Mattie Adams et al., of Ellsworth, 
Kans., for the relief of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


